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Tus edition of the ENcycLopepiaA oF SocraL REFORM is not a revision of the old edition, but 
a completely new book, save for a few purely historical or economic articles, the subjects of which 
need no new treatment—altho many even of these are either revised or completely rewritten. All 
else is absolutely new and it is believed that the work is very much more comprehensive and complete. 

The two main requisites of an encyclopedia are reliability and serviceableness. The first of 
these has been sought in this encyclopedia by having every article written by some specialist on its 
particular subject. Statements of reform have been written by a believer in the reform; together 
with this, however, or by reference to a corresponding article on the opposing side, a statement of 
the opposing view will be found. Historical, bibliographical, biographical, and statistical articles 
have been prepared and carefully revised by adequate authorities, mainly university professors and 
economic specialists. 

Biographical articles, in the case of all living persons, have been, wherever possible, submitted 
to those persons.’ Articles on foreign countries have been either written by or submitted for revision 
to residents in those countries. 

Serviceableness has been sought by making the work, while, as shown above, accurate and 
scholarly, yet popular and not technical. The encyclopedia is for general workers and students. 
It has been prepared by specialists for those who are not specialists. Its references to books are 
therefore in the main only to books available to English readers. Articles have been arranged as 
to length and quality with this idea of serviceableness in view. Articles upon the best-known men 
are therefore often the shortest and sometimes such men are even omitted. This is not because they 
did not contribute to social reform, and often to a much larger degree than many who are considered, 
but because the general reader. does not need the story of their life. The space allotted to articles, 
therefore, has considered the needs of the reader more than the absolute importance of the subject. 

To the more important articles are appended brief bibliographies of the best available books upon 
the subject. There has been no attempt to make these exhaustive, but they will serve to guide the 
student in his search for more complete information. 

The subject of social reform is so vast, and may be made so inclusive, that almost any subject 
might have been included here; but the encyclopedia aims to distinguish sharply between subjects 
that belong mainly to the individual and those that belong mainly to society. A few subjects, such 
as religion, science, etc., that concern both the individual and society, are treated only in their social 
aspects. The aim, however, has been to give on all the broad range of social reform the experience 
of the past, the facts of the present, the proposals for the future. The biographical portions will 
be found to be especially full. Of living persons the encyclopedia treats only those having national 
recognition, and has thus been compelled to pass by many earnest and often more useful and successful 
workers in local fields. In statistics we have gone to the best sources, but it must be remembered that 
statistics and statements in social reform are somewhat like the endeavor to count blossoms in spring- 
time. Even while the count is going on, new blossoms are continually appearing, while not seldom 
a sudden chill wind carries some blossoms which have been counted, to the ground before the tally 
iscomplete. It is springtime in social reform, and spring can never be put into any book. 

Wherever possible we have made use of governmental and official figures, even while figures 
could be found slightly more recent, but less reliable. In cases like those of political returns, not 
usually reported by governments, we are indebted to year books, such as ‘‘The Statesman’s Year 
Book,” ‘‘Hazell’s Annual,’ ‘‘The World Almanac,” the ‘‘Reformer’s Year Book,” ‘‘The Daily Mail 
Almanac,” Coglan’s ‘‘Statistical Account of Australia and New Zealand,” to German, French, and 
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other year books. To the large number of economic and sociological magazines, books, and sources 
quoted in this work we give credit in the text. 

We desire to express our great indebtedness to the very large number of writers, scholars, and 
authorities who have contributed valuable articles, or have done the sometimes equally valuable 
work of revision. For the large majority of these it has been a gratuitous labor of love which alone 
has made this work financially possible. The names of our main contribtfiors and revisers we give 
below, but the list is not a complete one. To a much longer list of society secretaries and others we 
are indebted for valuable assistance and material. ; 

Especial acknowledgment is due to our assistant editor, RupotpH M. Binper, Ph.D., and to 
Frank H. Vizere ty for valued aid and suggestion, both in the preparation of material and in seeing 


the work through the press. ’ 
W. D. P. BLISS. 


New York City, March, 1908. 
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ABANDONED FARMS: The growth of modern 
commercial centers, the development of factory 
towns, the increasing part played in economic life 
by the railroad, the general drift of population 
from the country to the cities (see C1TIES) have 
led, in certain sections of the country, to the aban- 
doning of farms. The extent to which this has 
taken place has been by some exaggerated, and 
the prominence given to the subject a few years 
ago led to investigations which have shown the 
exaggeration; nevertheless, the number of aban- 
doned farms, at times at least, has not been 
small, and the fact has a significance of the most 
serious character. 


REFERENCES: Reports of Labor Bureaus, Massachusetts, 1890; 
Maine, 1890; articles in Garden and Forest, vol. vi.; Chau- 
tauquan, vol. xvi.; ation, vol, xlix. See also Aban- 
doning an Adopted Farm, by Kate Sanborn, 1894; Hunting 
an Abandoned Farm, by W. H. Bishop, Century, 47, p. 915. 


ABBOTT, LYMAN: Editor-in-chief of The Out- 
look (New York); born at Roxbury, Mass., 1835. 
He was graduated from the University of the 
City of New York in 1853 (D.D., New York 
and Harvard; LL.D., Western Reserve Univer- 
sity), and in 1860 was ordained Congregational 
minister. From 1860-65 he officiated as pastor in 
Terre Haute, Ind., and 1865-69 at the New Eng- 
land Church in New York. For three years 
(1865-68) he was secretary of the American Union 
Commission (Freedmen’s). In 1869 Dr. Abbott 
resigned from his pastorate, and for several 
years edited the ‘‘Literary Record”’ of Harper’s 
Magazine. He was associate editor of The 
Christian Union with Henry Ward Beecher, and 
in 1888 succeeded the latter as pastor. of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, resigning in 1898. In 
1881 Dr. Beecher sold out his interest in The 
Christian Union, and Dr. Abbott became its editor- 
in-chief. Later its name was changed to The 
Outlook. Dr. Abbott believes that the problem 
of political economy is to seek a more equitable 
distribution of wealth, rather than to promote 
a larger accumulation of wealth; that social 
reform calls for a recognition of partnership rela- 
tions between labor and capital, and the extension 
of the industrial functions of government. He 
holds that the principles of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ applied to social problems would furnish 
their solution. Among his works may be men- 
tioned: ‘‘Christianity and Social Problems”’ 
(1897); ‘‘The Rights of Man”’ (1901); ‘‘Industrial 
Problems’’ (1905). Address: The Outlook, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


ABERDEEN, ISHBEL MARIA, COUNTESS OF: 
Born 1857. Throughout her varied life the 
countess has always been interested in the wel- 
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fare of the people, and so far as she has been able, 
both in Scotland, and in Ireland and Canada, 
during her husband’s viceroyalties, she has given 
of her wealth, her influence, and her personal sery- 
ice to the improvement of the conditions under 
which the people, especially women, live. She 
has been at various times president of the Inter- 
national Council of Women, the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, Scottish Women’s Liberal Federation, 
and the Women’s Industrial Council. In 1900 
she edited the ‘‘ Report of the International Con- 
gress of Women.” She is the author of ‘‘Through 
Canada with a Kodak.’ Address: Vice Regal 
Lodge, Dublin, Ireland. 


ABOLITION MOVEMENT: Abolitionist is a 
term used in the United States specifically for 
those who favored and sought to effect the aboli- 
tion of slavery. We here consider the subject 
simply in the United States. (For the general 
history of the abolition of slavery, see SLAVERY.) 
It should not be forgotten, however, that the 
abolition movement in the United States was 
but a part of this more general movement. 

Two tendencies, one from Christianity, the 
other from French naturalism and revolutionism, 
contributed mainly to the abolitionist movement 
in America. Its first open expression was 

among the Society of Friends or 
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She at aed slavery, and in 1696 ihe Pennsyl- 

vania Quakers advised their members 
against the slave trade. In 1774 all persons en- 
gaged in the traffic, and in 1776 all who would not 
emancipate their slaves, were excluded from 
membership among the Friends. John WooLMAN 
(1720-73) and Anthony Benezet (1713-84) were 
prominent in this stage of the movement. In 
1774 a Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery was formed by James Pemberton and Dr. 
Benjamin Rusu, and in 1787 was reconstructed 
under the presidency of FRANKLIN. 

The arguments of these earliest antislavery 
writers and workers were drawn mainly from 
general philosophic, humanitarian, and Christian 
principles. With Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Patrick Henry, and other Southerners, all 
of whom deplored and often spoke against, altho 
most of them practised, slavery, other reasons 
entered in. While not insensible to the humani- 
tarian arguments, they based their position large- 
ly on the above-mentioned French political prin- 
ciples then spreading through this country, and 
thus regarded slavery as a giant evil, inconsist- 
ent alike with the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence and the spirit of Christianity. 
Other abolition societies were organized: In New 
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York (1785), Rhode Island (1786), Maryland 
(1789), Connecticut (1790), Virginia (1791), New 
Jersey (1792). The abolition of the slave trade 
by Great Britain in 1807, and by the United 
States in 1808, was a great advance. In 1777 
Vermont formed a constitution abolishing sla- 
very, and was soon followed by Massachusetts and 
other states, while many others gradually abol- 
ished it. 

In 1819-20, the opponents of slavery made a 
stern resistance to the admission of Missouri as a 
slave state, but were defeated. The struggle, 
however, resulted in the so-called Missouri Com- 
promise (1820), whereby slavery was legalized 
to the south of 36° 30’ N. Lat., and prohibited in 
all states that might be formed north of it (Mason 
and Dixon’s line). California, however, tho 
lying partly south of this line, was admitted as a 
free state (1850), the Southern party obtaining in 
compensation the amendment of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, making it penal to harbor runaway 
slaves or to aid in their escape. But this is to 
anticipate. From 1801-47 there were various 
efforts participated in by Jefferson, Henry Clay, 
and James Madison, in the South, and Bishop 
Hopkins, Rufus King, President Harrison, and 
Dr. Channing in the North, to colonize the blacks 
in Africa. Liberia was declared independent in 
1847. In 1831-32 the insurrection of Nat Turner 
in Virginia excited a strong desire for gradual 
abolition. 

The first leader in immediate abolition was 
William Lloyd Garrison, a Massachusetts printer 
who (1829-30) worked with Lunpy on his ‘‘The 
Genius of Universal Emancipation,” published at 
Baltimore. In 1831 he began publishing The 
Liberator in Boston, and by 1832 the New England 
Antislavery Society was formed. In 
1833 Garrison visited England and 
secured from Wilberforce, Zachary 
Macaulay, Henry Brougham, and 
others, a condemnation of the colo- 
nization societies. Garrison’s principles were, in 
his own words—and they soon became the prin- 
ciples of all abolitionists, however they differed 
in method—that ‘“‘the right to enjoy liberty is 
inalienable”’; that “‘to invade it is to usurp the 
prerogative of Jehovah”’; that ‘‘every man has 
a right to his own body, to the products of his 
labor, to the protection of law, and to the common 
advantages of society.’”’ He said: ‘‘We plant 
ourselves upon the Declaration of our Independ- 
ence and the truths of Divine revelation as upon 
the everlasting rock. We shall send forth agents 
to lift wp everywhere the voice of remonstrance, 
of warning, of entreaty, and of rebuke. We shall 
circulate unsparingly and extensively anti- 
slavery tracts and periodicals. We shall enlist 
the pulpit and the press in the cause of the 
suffering and the dumb. We shall aim at a 
purification of the churches from all participation 
in the guilt of slavery. We shall spare no exer- 
tions nor means to bring the whole nation to 
speedy repentance.’’ Such were the principles, 
and such, at least in the earlier stages, were the 
methods of the abolitionists. Garrison was a 
firm believer in Christ. He proclaimed himself 
a follower of the Prince of Peace. Human life he 
came to regard as sacred above all things. Capi- 
tal punishment and war, as well as slavery, were 
to him and to most abolitionists an abhorrence. 
Viewing the subject thus from the standpoint of 
morals rather than of any political expediency, 
slavery was to him a sin not to be gradually 
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abolished, but to be left. In The Liberator (vol. i., 
No. 1, Saturday, Jan. 1, 1831), he wrote: “‘I will 
be as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as 
justice. On this subject [do not wish to think 
or speak or write with moderation. No, No! 
Tell a man whose house is on fire to give a moder- 
ate alarm; tell him to moderately rescue his wife 
from the hands of the ravisher; tell the mother 
to gradually extricate her babe from the fire into 
which it has fallen, but urge me not to use 
moderation in a case like the present! I am in 
earnest; I will not equivocate; I will not excuse; I 
will not retreat a single inch; and I will be heard.” 

From the beginning, Garrison had declared for 
no union with slaveholders, and proclaimed the 
Constitution ‘‘a covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell.”’ In Dec., 1833, 
the American Anti-Slavery Society 
was formed, with Beriah Green as 
president and Lewis Tappan and 
John G. Whittier, secretaries. Theo- 
dore D. Weld, Samuel J. May, and 
Wendell Phillips began lecturing. 
In 1833, Miss Prudence Crandall, in Connecticut, 
opened her school to negro girls. She was 
ostracized, the legislature forbade such schools, 
and she was imprisoned. Riots against aboli- 
tionists became frequent. Prices, ranging from 
$3,000 to $20,000, were reported to be set by 
the South on the heads of several of the leading 
abolitionists. The latter sum was offered by six 
Mississippians for Garrison’s head, and the same 
amount, made up publicly in New Orleans, was 
offered for the person of Arthur Tappan. In 
1837 a slave was burned to death over a slow fire 
in St. Louis; and for his words in denouncing this, 
Rey. Elijah P. Lovejoy, a Presbyterian minister 
who had established an abolitionist newspaper in 
Alton, Ill., was mobbed and killed. Garrison, in 
Boston, was seized by a mob, dragged by a rope 
half naked through the streets, and was only 
rescued by a posse comitatus and conveyed to the 
mayor’s office. Abolitionist lecturers and sym- 
pathizers were denounced from the pulpit and 
subjected to every indignity. Judge Birney 
declared that ‘‘the American churches were the 
bulwarks of American slavery.’’ Such were 
some of the obstacles that abolitionist ‘‘apostles”’ 
had to contend with. Yet while the majority of 
pulpits either denounced the Garrisonian agita- 
tion or else were silent on the subject of slavery, 
there were ministers in all denominations who 
were outspoken in their denunciation of this 
great wrong, and valiantly espoused the cause of 
the slave. In the Unitarian denomination alone 
170 ministers signed a protest against slavery, 
many of them preaching fearlessly against it, and 
willingly sacrificing favor and popularity in the 
cause of freedom. 

As a not unnatural result of the popular preju- 
dice and indifference, the Garrisonian wing now 
became very radical. They were accused of 
advocating every kind of innovation, from 
woman’s rights to free love, and were freely de- 
nounced as ‘‘come-outers’”’ and “‘infidels.’’ Bir- 
ney, the Tappans, Gerrit Smith, Whittier, John 
Jay, Edward Beecher, Thomas Morris, and 
others left the original organization of the Garri- 
sonians, and in 1840 organized the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. They felt that 
the time was come for the organization of a new 
political party, while the Garrisonians continued 
to radically urge their doctrines through all 
parties. Asaresult, in 1840, the LineERTy Parpy 
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was organized, and in 1840 J. G. Birney was 
nominated for president, and Thomas Earle, of 
Pennsylvania, vice-president, polling 7,059 votes. 
In 1844 Birney and Morris polled 62,300 votes. 
These were drawn mainly from voters for Clay. 
As a result, Polk was elected, Texas annexed, 
and a vast amount of slave soil added to the 
United States. The policy then began to prevail 
im the North of advocating limitation of the slave 
area, and this led to the formation of the FREE 
Som Party. In this the Liberty Party was 
mainly merged, tho a few continued to vote a 
Liberty Party ticket to a much later date. In 
1848 ex-President Van Buren was nominated as 
president by the Free-Soilers, and polled 291,363 
votes. : 

Meanwhile, the agitation over the Fugitive 
Slave Law was coming to a head. The Consti- 
tution having recognized slavery by Art. iv., Sec. 
2 of that document, it was declared that persons 
held to service or labor in one state under the 
laws thereof, and escaping to another, should be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor might be due. To this was added 
the amendment referred to above on the admis- 
sion of California as a free state. The demand 
was made by the Free-Soil Party that this be 
repealed; yet in 1852 it polled a diminished vote. 
The same year Harriet Beecher Stowe published 
her ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ which at once produced 
a remarkable effect in enlightening the people and 
arousing in them a sense of the injustice and evil 
of slavery. In 1855 Captain John Brown went 
to Kansas to vote, and to fight as well, against the 
efforts of Missouri border ruffianism and squatter 
sovereignty to establish slavery in Kansas. The 
leading abolitionists were eagerly engaged in 
helping slaves to escape to Canada by means of 
the ‘“‘underground railroad,’’ or a series of houses 
whose inmates were willing to shelter and aid 
slaves in their secret flight to the North. In 
1856 the Free-Soil Party was largely merged in 
the newly formed Republican Party, with Gen. 
John C. Fremont as standard-bearer. He polled, 
however, only 114 electoral votes to 174 by James 
Buchanan, the Democratic candidate. 

In 1856, May roth and 2oth, Charles Sumner 
delivered his speech in the United States Senate 
on “‘The Crime Against Kansas.’’ The speech 
was an exposure of the cruel injustice of the gov- 
ernment of the United States toward the free 
citizens of Kansas, and was strong and fearless 
both in its argument and its invective. Whittier 
said that ‘‘it was the severe and awful truth 
which the sharp agony of the national crisis de- 
manded.”’ It caused intense excitement among 
the pro-slavery members of the Senate. After 
the adjournment of the Senate, as Sumner sat 
writing at his desk, he was assaulted by Preston 
S. Brooks, of South Carolina, and was so severely 
injured that it was four years before he could 
again take his place in the Senate, tho Massachu- 
setts left it unfilled during his absence; he suf- 
fered from the effects of the murderous assault 
as long as he lived. 

In 1857 the validity of the Missouri Compro- 
mise was rejected by the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott decision. (See Drep Scorr.) In 
1859 John Brown made his effort to rouse the 
slaves at Harper’s Ferry, was captured, and on 
Dec. 2d, hanged. 

In 1860 the success of the Republican Party 
led to the firing upon Fort Sumter (April 12, 13, 
1861) and the opening of the war. The war was 
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not begun to abolish slavery, but simply to put 
down the rebellion. But the antislavery feeling 
grew. The fugitive slave laws were abolished in 
1864. On Jan. 1, 1863, Lincoln is- 
sued, as a war measure, his emanci- 
ofthe Patory proclamation; and finally, in 
Rebellion 1295; Congress passed the amend- 
ment to the Constitution abolishing 
; slavery in the United States. On 
April 9, 1870, the American Anti-Slavery Society 
disbanded, believing its work fully done. (See 
NEGRO; SLAVERY; PHILLIPS; GARRISON, etc.) 


The War 


REFERENCES: Among the best are United States, by Von 
Holst, vol. i.; Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, by Wilson; 
American Conflict, by Greeley; Speeches, by Garrison; Poli- 
tical History of the Rebellion, by McPherson; Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe; The Slave Power—Its Char- 
acter, Career, and Probable Designs, by John E.Cairnes; Acts 
of the Anti-Slavery Apostles, Biographies of Garrison, Phil- 
lips, and Brown, by Parker Pillsbury. 


ABORIGINES PROTECTIVE SOCIETY, THE: 
An English society which is active on the Conco 
QUESTION against the employment of the CHINESE 
in South Africa, and kindred questions. Secre- 
tary, H. R. Fox Bourne, Broadway Chambers, 
S. W., London, England. ° 


ABRAHAM, WILLIAM: British member of 
Parliament; born 1842 in Wales; educated in the 
national schools at Carnarvon. Son of a miner, 
the lad was early put to the same work. A\l- 
ready in 1873 he was made the miners’ agent to 
conduct their affairs and to mediate when neces- 
sary in all questions and disputes between the 
miners and the operators. He is known every- 
where throughout Wales by the name ‘‘Mabon.”’ 
In 1885 he was elected to Parliament to represent 
the radical interests in the Rhondda Valley, 
Glamorganshire, a seat he still occupies. He is 
also president of the Miners’ Federation of 
Southern Wales. Address: Bryn-y-Bedw, Pen- 
tre, Rhondda, Glamorganshire, Wales. 


ABSENTEEISM: The practise of absenting 
oneself from one’s country, station, estate, etc. 
In sociology it is used mainly of landlords ab- 
senting themselves from their lands and letting 
them out to tenants, the landlords giving no 
time nor care to their possessions except to re- 
ceive the rents, which they spend in other places 
and communities. It has been an especial evil 
in Russia, France, and Ireland; but it is becoming 
common also in the United States, where wealthy 
investors live on their rents, perhaps themselves 
residing in London or in Paris. 

The evils of absenteeism are not hard to dis- 
cover. There is, first, the loss of interest which 
a resident is apt to take in the things and persons 
about him. ‘“‘It is not the simple amount of the 
rental being remitted to another country,” says 
Arthur Young, ‘‘but the damp on all sorts of 
improvements.” The absentee is also less likely 
to take account of circumstances (e. g., tenant’s 
improvements), which render rack-renting un- 
just. He is less likely to make allowance for 
calamities which render punctual payment diffi- 
cult. ‘‘Miseries of which he can see nothing, and 
probably hear as little of, can make no impres- 
sion” (A. Young). He is glad to get rid of 
responsibility by dealing with a ‘‘middleman”’ 
or intermediate tenant. Without the softening 
influence of personal communication between the 
owner and the cultivator of the soil, the ‘‘cash 
nexus’’ is liable to be strained beyond the limit 
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of patience. There can be little doubt but that 
absenteeism has been one potent cause of the 
misery and disturbances in Ireland. The cruel- 
est oppressors of the French peasantry before 
the Revolution were the fermiers, who purchased 
for an annual sum the right to collect the dues of 
absentee seigneurs; and this evil it is not hard to 
trace in American life. The proverbial hardness 
and harshness of the agent who collects rents for 
absent owners is not invariable, but is frequent. 
There is, too, the not-to-be-forgotten effect upon 
the absentee himself of collecting rents from 
strangers to whom he pays no duties. Sometimes 
it may be indeed for the good of a community 
that a rich and luxurious, and perhaps immoral, 
landlord be absent from it, but this brings us to 
another subject. (See Luxury.) 

Perhaps the safest generalization is that made 
by Senior, that ‘‘in general the presence of men 
of large fortune is morally detrimental, and that 
of men of moderate fortune morally beneficial, 
to their immediate neighborhood.’ It must be 
remembered, however, that to those who hold 
that land should be held only by those who use it, 
or that all land should be taxed to its full rental 
value, absenteeism is an evil incident to the pres- 

oak pein that is to pe overcome 
-., only by the overthrow of the present 
Sghrioers system. To others it is an evil to be 
overcome by the greater insistence 
upon the duties as well as the rights 
of wealth. A strong statement of a different but 
very real form of absenteeism we quote from a 
suggestive report of the Church League of Lowell, 
Mass., Oct. 9, 1893: 


Absenteeism 


“Tt is largely true that the labor of Lowell earns the div- 
idends, but they are mostly spent elsewhere, because the stock 
of the mill corporations is owned elsewhere. Thus we are 
confronted by the worst kind of absenteeism. The profits 
earned here go from here, while the mass of poverty, want, 
and vice that accumulates in every large manufacturing 
center is dumped on the charity of our churches and the hos- 
pitality of our poorhouse. We see the dreary dwellings of 
the earners of scanty wages; we see the premature age and 
disability of those broken down by the rapidly increasing 
speeding of machinery; we confront the intemperance and 
vice that follow from the hard conditions and hopeless de- 
spair of their bettering. The notebooks of our ministers are 
filled with sad, sad cases of destitution, sickness, and death, 
made peculiarly sad by the life history of the mill operative.” 


Professor Hadley, in his ‘‘ Railroad Transpor- 
tation’’ (1886), p. 133, has some pertinent re- 
marks on absentee shareholders. 


ABSTINENCE, REWARD OF: An expression 
in political economy, first used by SENIOR to 
denote the profits which he considered to be the 
“natural”? reward of the capitalist for the use of 
capital which he had abstained from using in 
immediate consumption. The phrase is called 
“‘well chosen’? by Mill, and has been widely 
adopted, and undoubtedly contains some element 
of truth; but it is, nevertheless, considered to be 
inapt by most economists to-day, since it is at 
least in great danger of misleading. Thus, when 
Jevons says, in his “Political Economy Primer,” 
that “‘Capital is the result of saving or absti- 
nence,”’ he either expresses a mere truism, or 
states what is very frequently not the fact. If he 
means that capital is wealth that has not been 
consumed in other ways, he says what goes with- 
out saying; but if he means that capital is the 
result of saving and abstinence, so that the capi- 
talist deserves to be rewarded because of his self- 
sacrifice, he implies what is very often not the 
case. All capital is by no means the result of 
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careful saving and economy. It is notoriously 
very often the result of shrewd and fortunate 
investment by those who have lived at the same 
time in the utmost luxury and self-indulgence. 
It is made frequently by speculation and finan- 
ciering in the ‘‘bulling’’ and ‘‘bearing”’ of stocks, 
in the engineering of some corner or combination 
in the market, in land speculation, and in a hun- 
dred other similar ways. Many fortunes have 
been begun as the result, perhaps, of abstinence 
and economyat the start, but after this, have been 
made by the bold, shrewd, and fortunate invest- 
ment of the little sum. If the reliance had been 
simply on abstinence and economy, there would 
have been no fortune. G. Bernard Shaw, in the 
“Fabian Essays,’ calls ‘‘reward of abstinence”’ 
that ‘‘gleam of humor which still enlivens trea- 
tises on capital.” 


ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, THE: See AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE: Insurance against 
accidents is a recent growth, tho the Hanseatic 
League seems to have developed a form of mer- 
cantile insurance in 1541, and England against 
the casualties of warfare in 1665. Modern acci- 
dent insurance was planned in England in 1845, 
and the Railway Passengers Assurance Company 
began business there in 1849. Two years earlier 
(1847) four health-insurance companies had been 
formed in Massachusetts. In 1863 James G. 
Batterson formed a Railway-Passengers Insur- 
ance Company in Hartford. To-day accident 
insurance in the United States protects at least a 
million men and their families, and pays $20,000,- 
ooo a year in claims. (See also InpusTRiaL In- 
SURANCE, and INSURANCE.) 


REFERENCES: A Study of Accidents and Accident Insurance, 
by George E. McNeill, Boston, 1900; Accident Preventing, 
in Casster’s Magazine, July 1905; The Outlook, Dec. 31, 
1904. 


ACCIDENTS IN INDUSTRY: The number of 
persons who are annually killed or injured in the 
United States as the result of industrial accidents 
is only approximately ascertainable in the present 
state of our vital and labor statistics. It is, 
however, a factor of such economic and social im- 
portance that in many other countries careful and 
comprehensive inquiry is made into the subject 
through factory inspectors, or other departments 
specifically charged with the duty of investigating 
causes and conditions detrimental to health and 
lifeinindustry. The vital statistics of the United 
States census for the registration area contain, it 
is true, a statement of the number of deaths 
caused by accidents among occupied males; but 
there is no conclusive information available as 
to how many of the accidents reported under 
death certificates are specifically chargeable 
against industry or occupations on account of 
inherent or removable hazards or circumstances 
dangerous to human life. The nearest approach 
to an answer to the question as to the number and 
degree of frequency of accidents and injuries in 
American industry, is an estimate of the number 
of deaths occurring annually among all oceupied 
males in the United States generally and in manu- 
facturing and mechanical employments in par- 
ticular. This, however, does not answer the 
equally important questions as to the probable 
number of workmen injured or incapacitated and 
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the degree of injury sustained, which require 
separate consideration, and regarding which our 
present state of statistical information is exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory. 

An approximate estimate of the annual loss of 
life from accidents among occupied males in the 
United States may be arrived at by the following 

method. Estimating the male population, ages 
‘fifteen and over, for the middle of 1906 as 
28,322,000, and applying to this number the 
accident death-rate for occupied males, returned 
by the last census as 1.13 per 1,000, the resulting 
total is 32,004 fatal accidents in the 
mortality of the entire adult male 
population of the United States in 
1906. In other words, it would 
appear to be safe to hold, upon the 
basis of this estimate, that from 30,000 to 35,000 
fatal accidents occur annually in the United States 
among males of ages fifteenand over. Anequally 
useful method is to first estimate the probable 
total mortality from all causes and then apply 
the normal percentage of deaths from accidents 
as determined by the last census for occupied 
males generally. For illustration, in the male 
population, as given above, at an annual normal 
tate of 15.0 per 1,000, as determined by the census, 
there occur approximately 424,830 deaths from 
all causes. Since in the mortality for occupied 
males 7.53 per.cent are deaths from accidents, the 
probable number of such deaths is 31,990 per 
annum, or about the same as determined by the 
previous method. 

In these estimates I have considered the adult 
male population as a whole and made no distinc- 
tion between accidents in general and occupation 
accidents in particular. It is possible, however, 
to arrive at an approximate estimate as to the 

robable number of deaths properly chargeable to 
industry by the following method. In mercantile 
employments in which there are practically no 
occupation accidents, properly to be considered 
as such, the general accident rate is 0.46 per 
1,000, as compared with 1.13 per 1,000 for males 
in gainful occupations generally. The excess or 
difference of 0.67 per 1,000 may be assumed to 
constitute the extra risk from accident in industry 
in general. If, upon the basis of the population 
as previously given, we estimate the number of 
accidents at the rate of 0.46 per 1,000, the annual 
number of deaths from accidents is 13,028. If 
this number is deducted from the total previ- 
ously given, there remains an actual difference 
of 18,976 deaths from accidents, which would 
represent the result of employment or exposure in 
occupations or industries more or less hazardous 
and detrimental to human life. So that, restating 
the conclusion, it would appear to be a safe and 
conservative assumption that in the aggregate 
American adult male population there occur an- 
nually from 30,000 to 35,000 fatal accidents, and 
that of this number from 18,000 to 20,000 are the 
probable result of dangerous or hazardous em- 
ployments. 

Accidents, thus defined, comprehend the whole 
field of injury to men engaged in gainful occupa- 

‘tions. Industrial accidents proper affect almost 
entirely those who are employed in factories and 
workshops or manufacturing and mechanical 
industries generally, including under this term 
all the trades and employments of a more or less 
‘mechanical nature, at which men work for wages 
and which require skill and ability beyond the 
grade of common labor. The number employed 
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in this group, upon the result of the last census, 
is estimated for 1906 at 5,603,100. The general 
accident rate of this group, according to the 
census, was 0.88 per 1,000; and if this rate is 
applied to the number given, the probable annual 
accident mortality among adult males in indus- 
trial occupations generally is 4,931. Estimated 
by the percentage method, upon the basis of 6.44 
per cent of fatal accidents among deaths from all 
causes among men in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical employments, the probable annual mortality 
from fatal accidents is 4,980, or almost the same. 

In other words, approximately from 5,000 to 
5,500 deaths from accidents occur among men 
in industrial occupations, and the remainder of 
the accident mortality among occupied males 


-is generally chargeable chiefly against trans- 


portation, mining, shipping, fishing, 
and other dangerous employments. 
Since the accident mortality of men 
in mercantile employments is only 
0.46 per 1,000, the probable excess 
in the accident death-rate of men employed in 
industrial occupations is 0.42 per 1,000, which, 
applied to the number employed, gives a total an- 
nual mortality of 2,353. So that, among men in 
strictly industrial employments in the United 
States, the average annual mortality from acci- 
dents is about 5,000 to 5,500, of which approxi- 
mately 2,400 to 2,600 are chargeable against 
industry as a causative factor materially increas- 
ing the mortality from this group of causes. 


Annual 
Average 


For an estimate of the probable total number of accidents 
and injuries in American industry, only fragmentary data 
are available. The word ‘‘accident’’ has never been defined 
with sufficient accuracy, so that returns of one state are not 
strictly comparable with the returns of another. There is 
even less uniformity in this respect in the returns of different 
countries. The experience of accident insurance companies 
is also not useful for the end in view, in that for the protection 
of the companies against imposition and fraud the word 
“accident”’ is more strictly limited in the usage of accident 
insurance companies than in the returns of factory inspectors 
or bureaus of labor statistics. For this reason, the fact that, 
for illustration, the percentage of fatal cases to all accidents 
is about 1.3 in the experience of a large and representative 
company would not warrant the use of this figure in esti- 
mating the probable number of all injuries in American in- 
dustry. Then, again, the experience of an accident company 
includes a large proportion of non-industrial risks on the one 
hand, and of extra-hazardous risks on the other. 

Perhaps the most useful data are the accident statistics 
for the State of New York, which have ‘been collected and 
published for the last four years. In the aggregate there 
have been reported 18,176 accidents during this period, of 

which 438, or 2.4 per cent, were fatal. If this 
figure is applied to the estimated number of 

New York deathsin industry, previously given as 5,000 to 

5,500, the probable total number of accidents 
of all kinds in American industry upon this 
basis is from 200,000 to 250,000 per annum. It may be 
argued, of course, that the data for New York State are not 
sufficiently comprehensive and representative of American 
industry in general and that, therefore, the preceding estimate 
of approximately 250,000 accidents per annum is an overesti- 
mation of the facts. This may possibly be so, but, as I have 
previously pointed out, there is so wide a difference of opinion 
as to what properly constitutes an accident or injury of 
sufficient importance to come within the statutory require- 
ments for reporting such accidents and injuries in industry 
generally, that no two estimates, upon whatever basis they 
may be adopted, are likely to agree. The New York State 
returns are in a large measure sustained by the corresponding 
data for Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and the United Kingdom. 
In Massachusetts, of the total number of reported industrial 
accidents, 2.46 per cent were fatal; in Wisconsin, 2.1 per cent; 
and in the United Kingdom 2.9 per cent. It would, there- 
fore, appear to be a safe assumption that of all accidents in 
American industry 2.5 per cent are fatal; and if this figure is 
applied to the previous estimate of the accident mortality in 
industry, the resulting total is 208,300 industrial accidents 
erannum. This estimate includes all accidents of sufficient 
importance to cause at least a temporary loss of earnings, a 
loss of industrial efficiency, or a temporary suspension of 
labor. 

The data for New York are for twelve groups of industries, 

including metals and machinery, stone and clay, wood-work- 
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ing plants, leather and rubber, chemicals and explosives, 
paper and pulp, printing, textiles, clothing and laundry, food, 
tobacco and liquors, water, gas and electricity, and building. 
The space is not available for discussing these industries in 
detail, but the following table shows, first, the number of 
accidents in New York State during the four years 1901-4, 
according to degree of disability, and second, the estimated 
number of such accidents in American industry generally 
(5,600,000 male employees). 


EstIMATE OF ACCIDENTS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
1906 


(Upon the Basis of the Data for New York State) 


New York StaTE | UNITED STATES 
(1901-4) (1906) 
DEGREE oF INJURY bt oR (5,609,000 male 
umber employees 
cend Nuiaber 
Temporary disable- 
ment: 
Lacerations......... 3,315 18.2 37,911 
BUEN. HP eerie 1,136 6.2 12,915 
Cts yee) aieiestoraie is) 3,991 21.9 45,618 
DERISES hate ise es 3,277 18.0 37,494 
SpPrainse. tase eens 671 3.7 7,707 
Practures..........0-i- 1,219 6.7 13,950 
Other injuries....... 1,069 5.9 12,290 
Total temporary dis- 
ablement.......] 14,678 80.6 167,891 
Permanent disable- 
ment: 
Partial loss of 
Mies een SORT 94 0.5 1,042 
TAMDS.. ot res Fee ost 79 0.4 833 
Hands, feet <.).5. 505. 136 0.7 1,458 
Other ‘parts: .crleais « 2,624 14.4 29,995 
Totaloview nse eer 2,933 16.0 33,328 
Complete loss of 
VOB acs altos islets otsteye x 0.1 208 
PAMpPS Ve delacheats stele: o.1 208 
Hands) feetioccnun sn 6 o.1 208 
Internal injuries.... . 66 0.4 833 
Total ics. ccis sepe cts 76 0.7 1,457 
Total permanent dis- 
ablement........ 3,009 16.7 34,785 
PCat hs. Serstaay. sartaienc Nt 438 2.4 4,999 
Not:reported:.. 6 os.20% 5 51 0.3 625 
Grand Total....... 18,176 100.0 208,300 


I have every reason to believe that the fore- 
going estimate is conservative, and that the facts 
of actual experience will conform to the theory. 
In round figures, according to the preceding table, 
there occur annually some 200,000 accidents in 
American industry and industrial pursuits. Of 
this number some 5,000 are fatal and some 38,000 
are of sufficient seriousness to cause either total 
or partial disability to perform remunerative 
labor. From an economic point of view, the 
problem of industrial accidents, in the light of 
these statistics, is a most serious one. The loss 
in industrial efficiency alone represents a vast 
sum of money, to which must be added the cost of 
illness, nursing, etc. How much of this waste of 
life and health is preventable cannot be discust 
without a lengthy consideration of the facts of 
each industry and occupation. Ina not inconsid- 
erable degree the solution of the problem lies with 
the workmen themselves, while much of it falls 
properly within the scope of preventive legisla- 
tion and state control. Some industries are 
naturally more dangerous than others, while some 
are practically free from serious risk. 

As a brief illustration of the degree of variation 
in risk, I have made an analysis of the Rhode 
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Island occupation mortality statistics for the dec- 
ade 1895-1904, and in outline the result is as 
follows: 


According to the Rhode Island returns for the ten years 
1895-1904, there occurred among occupied males generally 
18,403 deaths from all causes, of which 1,520, or 8.3 cent, 
were deaths from accidents. Among women employed in 
industrial pursuits, there oecurred during the same period 

1,251 deaths, of which 43, or 3.4 cent were 

deaths from accidents. The difference in the 

Rhode Island percentages is chiefly the result of a more gen- 

eral exposure of men to hazardous conditions 

detrimental to life and health. A discussion in 

detail of the Rhode Island statistics would far exceed the 

available space. I can only briefly touch upon the more 

i ie Soe elated fie » 

n general mechanical industries the percentages of deaths 

from accidents in the mortality from all causes were 7.1 for 

tool-makers, 6.8 for machinists, and 6.8 for mechanics gen- 

erally. In the iron and steel industries the percentage was 
7.6 and among molders 6.7. 

In general trades and industrial occupations the information 
is available for seventeen different groups, in which the per- 
centages of deaths from accidents vary between 20.0 for 
steamfitters and 1.3 for printers. For the separate groups 
the percentages are as follows: Steamfitters, 20.0; painters, 
12.8; boilermakers, 9.7 masons, g.o; tanners, 8.7; bakers, 7.6; 
stone-cutters, 7.5; tailors, 6.1; butchers, 6.0; rubber workers, 
5.7; jewelers, 5.5; tin-workers, 5.1; plumbers, 4.7; barbers, 
3.8; plasterers, 3.8; shoemakers, 2.9; printers, 1.3. 

In the textile industry detailed returns are available for 
seven occupations, regarding which the respective percentages 
are as follows: Dyers, 11.4; carders, 10.5; weavers, 9.4; oper- 
ators generally, 9.3; superintendents and overseers, 8.7; 
spinners, 3.1; wool-sorters, 2.6. 

Among men engaged in driving, teaming, and allied occu- 
pations the percentages of deaths from accidents were: 
Teamsters, 14.7; hostlers, 14.3; cab and hack drivers, 14.3; 
drivers generally, 8.5; expressmen, 7.9; coachmen, 7.6; livery 
and stable keepers, 2.9. 

Among men engaged in contracting and construction work, 
the percentages of deaths from accidents were: House-movers 
60.0; roofers, 33.3; slaters, 25.0; carpenters and joiners, 9.2; 
and contractors and builders, 5.7 

The preceding occupations include most of the more im- 
portant industrial pursuits. If the comparison were extended 
to include men employed in railway transportation, shipping, 
mining, etc., the less serious character of industrial pursuits 
would be more apparent. 

In four melecedl groups of mercantile occupations the per- 
centages of deaths from accidents were: For manufacturers, 
2.0; merchants, 3.8; clerks and salesmen, 4.5; and storekeep- 
ers, 5.7. All these percentages are considerably below the 
general average, and this is equally true for farmers, with a 
percentage of 5.4, and gardeners with only 3.6. 


While this analysis is limited to the mortality 
statistics of the State of Rhode Island, it is quite 
probable that the conditions in manufacturing 
states or industrial sections generally are about 
the same. The facts stated emphasize the neces- 
sity and social duty of a more qualified and 
scientific system of factory inspection and the 
rendering of uniform reports regarding accidents 
and injuries among persons employed in American 
industry. (See Dancrrous TrapeEs; InpDus- 
TRIAL INSURANCE; MINING; RatLway ACCIDENTS.) 

FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN. 


Dr. Josiah Strong has made some startling but 
significant comparisons in regard to accidents. 
He says in a tract, ‘“‘Safety and Security for 
American Life and Labor”’ (1906): 


’ 
Our peaceful vocations cost more lives every two days 
than all that we lost in battle during our war with Spain. It 
has been pointed out that the Pennsylvania coal-fields alone 
furnish ‘‘an industrial Bull Run”’ annually. 

In these piping times of peace, we in the United States 
kill in four years some 80,000 people more than all who fell in 
battle and died of wounds, on both sides, during the four 
years of our Civil War. Records of the War Department show 
67,058 killed in action, and 43,012 who died of wounds in the 
Federal armies; total, not including those who died from 
sickness, 110,070. Confederate records were largely de- 
stroyed, but it is believed that their losses were proportion- 
ately severe.. Total number of enlisted men in the Union 
Army, 2,800,000.. The War Department estimates total Con- 
federate force at something over 1,000,000 men. This would 
make total Confederate killed and dead from wounds about 
40,000—total, both sides, 150,000, 
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The number who died by accidents and violence in the 
United States in aphe was 57,513. (See Census Bulletin No. 
83.) That is, in the same length of time, we are now killing 
53 per cent more people than two great armies could destroy 
equipped with all the weapons of death that ingenuity could 
then devise, and making destruction their eager business. 

We are killing more than twice as many every year as 
perished by violence in both the French and English armies 
during the Crimean War. There are more killed and wound- 

~ed on our railroads every year than the entire losses of the 
Boer War on both sides in three years. 

The perfection of modern firearms rendered the late 
conflict in Asia exceptionally bloody. The entire losses of 
the Japanese in killed and wounded were 153,652; those of the 
Russians 180,134—a total of 333,786. his estimate was 
made by Gen. Tarker H. Bliss, oF the United States General 

_ Army Staff, and is officially described as very nearly ac- 
curate. The above figures do not include the losses by sea 
fights, which, however, add only a few thousand. 

The casualties of our industrial army are, without doubt, 
at least fifty per cent greater every year. Of course, the 
losses of war include many deaths from sickness. These are 
not considered here because we have no means of estimating 
the number of corresponding deaths in our industrial army, 
caused by death-producing occupations. There is, however, 
a long list of trades which cause premature death, none the 
less surely because gradually. 

A record kept during a part of last year showed 2,555 fatali- 
ties in New York City in nine months, which was at the rate 
of 3,406 for the year—an average of more than nine violent 
deaths a day. 

Without any increase of the annual rate id oe by the 
government in 1900, there will be 575,000 killed every ten 
years, besides some 5,000,000 injured, even if our proportion 
of accidents to the population should prove to be no greater 
than that of France. his is like massacring every inhabitant 
in three cities the size of Indianapolis, Kansas City, and 
Denver, every ten years, and at the same time maiming and 
mangling every man, woman, and child in Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Colo- 
tado, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, and Oklahoma, and doing 
it every ten years. 

Is it not time for the public to know the magnitude of 
these perils of peace? Is it not time to learn that this wound- 
ing and killing—more frightful than that of war—is largely 
unnecessary? Is it not high time to take some active 
measure to stop it? 


Comparing accidents abroad with these in the 
United States, Dr. Strong says: 


Among a-given number of coal miners there are more than 
twice as many fatalities in this country as in Great Britain; 
the proportion being 2.64 here to 1.27 there. Of a given 
number of railway employees we kill nearly three times as 
many, and injure more than five times as many as Great 
Britain; we kill two and a half times as many, and injure five 
times as many as Germany; we kill more than three times as 
many, and injure nearly nine times as many as Austria- 
Hungary. 

Nor must we imagine that accidents have been reduced 
toaminimum abroad. An investigation of 15,970 accidents 
in Germany showed that 53 per cent of them were avoid- 
able. If among a given number of employees we have more 
than twice as many accidents as Germany, and if more than 
half of Germany’s accidents are avoidable, it would seem prob- 
able that more than three-quarters of our accidents are 
avoidable. 


Rererences: ‘A Study of Accidents and Accident Insurance,” 
by George E. McNeill, Boston, 1900; Census Bulletin ; 
World’s Work. March, 1906; The Independent, April, 1906; 
Charities, July 7, 1906. 


ACCUMULATION OF WEALTH: See WEALTH. 


ACTORS’ CHURCH ALLIANCE: A society 
founded in 1899 by Rev. Walter E. Bentley, for 
the purpose of establishing closer relationship 
between the theater and the church. It ap- 
points chaplains of all denominations to minister 
to the needs of the dramatic profession and agi- 
tates against Sunday performances and other 
evils of the stage. It has some 3,000 members, 
about half of these being of the dramatic profes- 
sion. It is established in more than 400 towns of 
the United States and Canada, with local chapters 
in the larger cities, and is affiliated with the 
Actors’ Church Union of England. President, 
Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D.; Secretary, Miss 
O. D. Drescher, 1431 Broadway, New York. 


Accidents 
Addams 


Mr. Bentley says: . 


One of the strangest facts in our complex civilization is 
that two of our greatest institutions, the Church and the 
theater, have been so far apart in sympathy and interest for 
so many centuries, and with the exception of a few feeble, 
spasmodic efforts, have not even tried to understand each 
other. This unhappy divorce has been injurious to both. 
The stage has lost the guidance and direction of the organized 
conscience of the community, while the Church in ignoring 
this great department of social action has lost that touch of 
nature which the stage supplies, and to that extent its grip 
on daily life. The Alliance seeks to correct this. It recog- 
nizes the stage as one of the greatest educational and ethical 
forces in society, potent to humanize, even while seeming 
but to amuse, Mee 4 contributing so vitally for weal or for 
woe, to the character and destiny of the nation. It seeks to 
aid the Church at large in establishing closer relations with 
men and women following the dramatic profession, by making 
special provision for their needs and aiding them in any 
and every way conducive to their welfare. Clergymen of 
all denominations, Jewish and Christian,-are appointed in 
every theatrical center, their duty being to visit members of 
the profession as temporary parishioners and to render them 
every service in their power. They also enlist the sympathies 
of local managers, and post Alliance calendars giving their 
names, churches, and services near the call board on the stage 
of every theater, signifying their willingness to care for any 
one who may be left sick in their town. Weekly notices are 
posted to the chaplains from the New York headquarters, 
giving, in advance, the arrival of the dramatic members, and 
thus the two are brought into immediate contact and are 
mutually introduced simultaneously all over the United 
States and Canada. 

Another great aim of the Alliance is the effort to abolish 
Sunday performances, especially in the West. This is done 
not only on religious grounds, but also in justice to the actor, 
who, through this custom, is compelled to work seven days 
a week for six days’ pay. Special Sunday services are pro- 
vided by the chaplains, where the exigencies of traveling 
prevent the actor from attending the regular service; and 
social receptions are held whenever opportunity affords. 
Thus every effort is made to promote mutual good fellowship. 
Local chapters, consisting of the clergy, actors, and the public 
have been organized in about+-thirty-five of our largest cities, 
and everything possible is done to encourage and increase 
the support of the more wholesome drama and to bridge the 
chasm of misunderstanding between these two great depart- 


ments of social life. 
Wa ter E. BENTLEY. 


ACTORS’ CHURCH UNION: A union formed 
in England, in connection with the State Church, 
at about the same time and along the same lines 
as the Actors’ CHuRcH ALLIANCE (which see). 
It is now established in about twenty-three 
metropolitan and 137 provincial counties in Great 
Britain. The Bishop of Southwark is its presi- 
dent. Honorary secretary, Rev. Donald Hole, 
20 Woodview Gardens, Highgate, N. London, 
England. 


ADAMS, FRANCIS: Writer in the cause of 
labor; born in Malta, 1862. He was educated 
for the civil service, but instead became a teacher 
and writer, issuing a volume of verse in 1884. In 
the same year he went to Australia for his health, 
and threw himself into the labor movement, 
issuing his ‘‘Songs of the Army of the Night,” in 
1887. In 1890 he returned to England, broken in 
health, yet continued to write for the cause of 
labor to the last, in The Fortnightly Review and 
elsewhere, and issued ‘‘The New Egypt”’ just be- 
fore a final hemorrhage. On Sept. 4, 1893, he 
calmly and deliberately shot himself in the pres- 
ence of his wife, and was buried ‘‘with clenched 
hands” in Margate Cemetery. 


ADDAMS, JANE: Head of Hull House in 
Chicago; born at Cedarville, Ill., 1860; daughter 
of State Senator J. H. Addams. She was gradu- 
ated from Rockford College in 1881, whereupon 
she traveled in Europe for two years. Together 
with Ellen G. Starr she founded Hull House in 
1889, and has continued as its head ever since, 
developing its steady growth and large success 
and usefulness. Miss Addams has taken a promi- 
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nent part in almost every reform movement in 
Chicago, and even in the United States, especially 
in all that concerns women, children, and the 
tenement population. She was at one time 
appointed inspector of streets and alleys in the 
Hull House district, and introduced many 
reforms; and she has served also on numerous 
municipal and other public committees as well 
as on innumerable private ones. She has con- 
stantly been called upon to deliver commencement 
and other addresses, mainly upon some subject in 
social reform, from the standpoint of ethics and 
democracy; and she has written a large number of 
articles in magazines and elsewhere. Miss Ad- 
dams is neither an avowed Socialist nor a Tol- 
stoian, tho friendly to both those views and an 
active worker for many of their proposals. Her 
emphasis is upon the ethical side of the social 
movement, coupled with an insistence upon the 
democratic organization of industry, largely on 
socialist and trade-union lines. Among her 
writings may be mentioned: ‘‘The Subjective 
Necessity for Social Settlements’”’ and ‘‘The Ob- 
jective Value of a Social Settlement,’ in a volume 
entitled ‘Philanthropy and Progress,’ 1893; a 
contribution to ‘‘Hull House Maps and Papers,” 
1895 ; ‘“‘Democracy and Social Ethics,” 1902 ; 
‘‘ Newer Ideals of Peace,” 1907. Address: Hull 
House, 335 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ADDERLEY, Hon. and Rev. JAMES GRAN- 
VILLE: Born 1861; educated at Oxford; first 
head of Oxford House, in East London. During 
the great dock strike he aided the dockers, raising 
£800 for them. He has officiated as curate or 
vicar in the parishes of Barking, Plaistow, May- 
fair, and Marylebone, and since 1904 as vicar of 
Saltley, Birmingham; and he is on the Council of 
the Christian Social Union. Among his writings 
are: ‘Stephen Remarx”’ (1893), a Christian Social- 
ist novel; ‘‘The New Floreat” (1895); ‘‘Christ 
and Social Reform”’; ‘‘Looking Upward”’ (1896); 
“Francis of Assisi’? (1901); ‘‘A New Earth” 
(1903); and ‘‘ Behold the Days Come”’ (1907). 
Address: The Parsonage, Saltley, Birmingham, 
England. 


ADLER, FELIX: Leader of the Society for 
Ethical Culture; born at Alzey, Germany, 1851; 
came to the United States in 1857; was graduated 
from Columbia College in 1870 (Ph.D., Berlin); 
professor of Semitic languages and literature at 
Cornell, 1874-76. In 1876 he founded the 
Society for Ethical Culture in New York City, and 
in 1879, under the name of the Workingman’s 
School, he established the Ethical Culture School, 
which he still directs. Dr. Adler was a member 
of the Tenement House Commission in 1883, and 
in 1900 of the Committee of Fifteen. In 1902 
he became professor of social and political ethics 
at Columbia University, the chair being especially 
created for him. He is chairman of the National 
Child Labor Committee, and gives much of his 
time to the work for children. Dr. Adler be- 
lieves in democracy and in voluntary collectivism, 
but not in Socialism; in the sacredness of each 
person’s individuality; and that the right demo- 
cratic spirit will have been attained when the rela- 
tions to equals, to those in the higher ranks, and 
to those in the lower ranks of life have been 
adjusted on an ethical basis. He is the author of: 
““Creed and Deed’’; ‘‘Moral Instruction for Chil- 
dren’’; ‘‘Life and Destiny’; ‘‘The Religion of 
Duty”; and ‘‘The Essentials of Spirituality”; 
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and he was one of the founders of The Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics. Address: 152 West 
Street, New York City. 


ADLER, VIKTOR: Physician; Socialist; born 
in'Prague, 1852. Educated a physician, he gave 
up his profession for Socialist propaganda. In 
1866 he started the Gleichheit, and succeeded in 
uniting the divided Austrian Socialist Party. He 
is now editor of the Arbeiter Zeitung, the organ of 
the Austrian Social Democratic Party; and is 
author of many Socialist tracts and short books 
on labor chambers, universal suffrage, etc. 


ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM: A phrase first 
used by Professor Huxley in an address before the 
members of the Midland Institute, 1871, to de- 
scribe the doctrine (which he opposed) of those 
who believe that the state should be limited in its 
functions to the protection of its subjects from 
aggression. The address has since been published 
under this name of ‘‘Administrative Nihilism.”’ 
Professor Huxley quotes approvingly Locke’s 
maxim, that ‘‘the end of government is the good 
of mankind,” and defines the good of mankind as 
“‘the attainment by every man of all the happi- 
ness which he can enjoy without diminishing the 
happiness of his fellow men.” 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD: In political econ- 
omy this means “‘the act of debasing a pure or 
genuine article for pecuniary profit by adding to 
it an inferior or spurious article, or taking one of 
its constituents away.”’ In England, as early as 
the thirteenth century, the legislature attempted, 
tho with but partial success, to strike a biow 
against it, showing that it existed even then; but 
it is modern invention and still more modern 
commercialism that has mainly producedit. Be- 
tween 1851 and 1854 in England a sanitary com- 
mission, instituted in connection with The Lancet 
newspaper, and most ably conducted by Dr. 
Arthur Hill Hassall, made revelations of so 
startling a character that parliamentary action 
took place; and this, tho at first ineffective, has 
been improved, till it is now somewhat effective, 
and has been followed by legislation in other 
countries. 


I.—In the United States 


It is in the cheaper grades that adulteration of 
food is commonly found. The greater tempta- 
tion would naturally lie in debasing the dearer 
commodities, but those who buy the dearer com- 
modities have obviously the means to make 
effective their demand for good qualities, and 
will not take the poorer. It is thus upon the 
working class that the burden of debased com- 
modities mainly falls. Not all such deceptions 
are harmful to health; but they are all swindles, 
whether harmful or not. 


The United States Bureau of Labor in 1904 analyzed the 
household. budgets of 2,567 working-class families. They 
are not typical budgets, it must be said, but exceptional ones, 
since these families, averaging 5.31 persons each, had an 
average yearly income of $827.19. he average working- 

class family in America has nothing like this 


income. Fifty-one per cent of the unskilled 

Food shoe-workers of the nation receive less than 
Budget $300 yearly. The general run of textile oper- 

ge atives receive but little more. The Pennsyl- 

vania bituminous-coal miners receive but 

$418.15, and the anthracite miners $684.78 

(1904). The 1,300,000 railway workers, in all the 
salaried officials, average but $631 (1903-4), while the highly 


paid steel workers receive but $710 (1905). The normal 
working-class family, even allowing two bread-winners to 
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each, will probably not average more than $600a year. The 
figures are of the utmost importance in considering the rela- 
tion of household budgets to deceptive and debased foods; 
for the lower the income the more the family is rendered the 
prey of adulterations—the more it is forced to renounce the 
solid and nutritious foods wherein adulteration is least, 
and the more it is forced to have recourse to the less nutri- 
tious foods, including stimulants, condiments, and the like, 
wherein adulteration is greatest. 

Meat, salt and fresh, furnishes 28.45 per cent of the value 
_of the food consumed by these families. This is a high per- 
~ centage, the actual one for all working-class families being 
more likely in the neighborhood of 20 or 23. Meat is not yet 
subject to substitution. But it is, in no slight degree, subject 
to debasement. If the reports of the special correspondent of 
the London Lancet, of Mr. Upton Srncvair, and of many 
other investigators are to be believed, meat slaughtered in 
the great packing-houses does not, by a large margin, meet 
the standard requirements. (See Packinc-HousEs.) 

Lard, which claims 2.86 per cent of the value of the food 
budget, may be mentioned here, by reason of its supposed 
kinship to meat. It is very generally adulterated. Forty- 
nine per cent of the samples reported examined in the Con- 
necticut report for 1903 were ‘‘grossly adulterated’? with 
cotton-seed oil. There is also a thing called ‘‘compound 

lard'"’"—tho it is not likely that the qualify- 

ing word is generally revealed by the dealer 

Adulterated to the average consumer—which is made 

Articl almost wholly of cotton-seed oil, tho occa- 

es sionally paraffin shares its company. “Real 

lard,’’ says the report, ‘“‘is a minor constit- 
uent.”’ 

Milk, butter, and cheese form the second highest number in 
the food budget, 16.12 per cent of the total. The adultera- 
tions and debasements in this category are both so extensive 
and so intensive that space cannot be given for enumerating 
them. In spite of laws for the inspection of milk in most of 
the states, its ‘“‘dosing’’ with formaldehyde and its adulter- 
ation are general. The cheaper grades of condensed milk 
are almost all frauds. Cheese is rarely the thing it pretends 
to be. Oleomargarin is still sold for butter, and a thing 
known as “renovated butter,’’ temporarily transformed, 
according to Commissioner Blackburn of Ohio, from ‘‘un- 
salable butter in various degrees of putrefaction,”’ is sold in 
large quantities. But a new process of ‘‘faking’’ butter, 
which is no more than the solidifying of skimmed milk, 
threatens an overflow of the markets, particularly in Canada, 
where it is now being unloaded. 

Vegetables count for 9.72 per cent of the food budget. In 
their native form they are, of course, impossible to substitute. 
The canned goods, however, are very generally ‘‘freshened” 
or colored with chemical salts and preserved with boracic or 
salicylic acid. Peas, string beans, asparagus, corn, and 
tomatoes are all subject to this manipulation. 

jugar and molasses count for 5.34 tl cent. Crystallized 
sugar is generally pure, but pulverized sugar is very liberally 
adulterated; and most, if not all, of the popular brands of 
maple sugar and sirup are substitutions. Molasses and 
fancy sirups are chiefly glucose. 

Eggs count for 5.14 per cent and poultry for 2.90. De- 
spite the apparent difficulty of fabricating eggs, the thing 
is said to have been done with a fair degree of success, tho 
it is believed that the business has declined. As for real 
eggs, the deception to the consumer is largely one of pretense 
as to comparative freshness. But ‘‘egg flake” and “bottled 
egg,’ which are, or until very recently have been, largely used 
by confectioners and bakers, are the product of putrid eggs 
deodorized by boracic acid. 

Flour and meal claim 5.13 per cent, and bread 3.81. Not 
much can be alleged against the purity of ordinary flour and 
meal, altho the so-called gluten flour, which is generally sold, 
has been shown by repeated investigations to be largely 
fraudulent. The case against baker’s bread is a much 
stronger one. Many of the grosser impurities have been 
reformed out of it, tho it is still freely ‘‘dosed”’ with alum. 

Fruit comes to 5.05 percent. Here is another commodity 
which in its ordinary form defies ‘‘doctoring.’’ Canned or 
dried, however, it suffers a fate similar to that previously 
related of vegetables; while in the form of fruit-spreads it is 
subject to the most brazen and wholesale debasement or sub- 
stitution. 

Coffee and tea claim 4.90 per cent, of which tea represents 
about one-third. Virtually all sales of coffee to the consumer 
are fraudulent in one way or another. The average person 
who thinks he knows what he wants will almost invari- 
ably, when purchasing, ask his dealer for Mocha and Java, 
and it would be a queer sort of dealer who should reply that 
he had none. And yet, as 98.9 per cent of all coffee imported 
into the United States comes from Latin America, it is evident 
that very few persons in this country have ever tasted either 
Mocha or Java. In addition to this wholesale deception, 
coffee, especially when ground or pulverized, is very generally 
adulterated with beans, peas, barley, and other and less 
wholesome substitutes, while coffee ‘‘essence’’ and ‘‘coffee 
compounds” are almost invariably fraudulent. Tea is care- 
fully inspected at the ports, and only a small quantity of 
really doctored leaves find their way here from abroad. But 
there is considerable ‘‘touching up’’ with graphite, adulter- 
ating, and even substituting within the country. 
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Fish is listed at 2.45 per cent. There is a good deal of 
seizing and destroying of superannuated fish by the health 
authorities (385,609 pounds in New York City in1gos), a good 
deal of transforming of one kind of fish into another by our 
restaurant keepers, and perhaps a certain amount of ‘‘touch- 
ng EP ” for rejuvenating purposes by our market keepers. 

inegar, pickles, and condiments are listed at only 1.26 
per cent. © one acquainted with the food of the poor ina 
great city would accept these figures as typical. The real 
Pen etae, omong the city poor at least—is considerably 

igher. The stinting of nourishing food develops an abnor- 
mal craving for acids, spices, and peppers, which the poor 
4uy in large quantities. This whole class of commodities is 
subject to the most shameless adulteration and substitution. 

A wide range of edibles is comprised in the final entry, 
“other food,” with 6.24 per cent, or, including rice, 6.87 per 
cent. This total doubtless includes cocoas and chocolates, 
candy, cake, and ice-cream, breakfast foods and a host of 
articles such as baking-powders and cream of tartar. Cocoas 
and chocolates are very frequently adulterated, sometimes 
with no more than an excess of starch, wheat flour, or maize, 
but in other cases with foreign fats and insoluble matter. 
Candy, and particularly cheap candy, is largely adulterated. 
Said Dr. Lederle two years ago: 

“Tt is, or was, hard to get pure candies. Years ago we 
found candies actually colored by poisonous colors, one of 
which was chrome yellow. Then terra alba, a white mineral, 
was used for ‘loading’ candy and cheapening it. So far as 
flavors are concerned, natural flavors have been almost 
entirely replaced by artificial compounds made by the chemist 
in the laboratory.” 

Much of the cake in the cheaper bakeries is unfit to eat, and 
as for the ordinary ice-cream it would be more appropriately 
named frozen starch and skimmed milk. Cream of tartar and 
baking-powder are variously adulterated or substituted, 
much of the former being nothing more than plain bicarbo- 
nate of soda. A report of the New York State Board of Agri- 
culture in 1904 declared eight of seventeen samples to be sub- 
stitutes. 


For something like seventeen years strong 
efforts had been made to induce Congress to pass 
a pure-food bill. Several minor measures, af- 
fecting a few commodities, had been passed, but 
it was not until the summer of 1906 that a com- 

prehensive a hey wireless aa 
act, approved by the president June 
pales 30, fee8: provides for the fixing of 
BY standards in foods, drugs, medicines, 
and liquors, and prohibits after Jan. 
I, 1907, the manufacture of debased or mis- 
branded goods in the territories, the insular 
possessions, and the District of Columbia, and 
the introduction of such foods into any state, 
territory, or possession of the Union. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor are 
designated to fix the standards and to ‘‘make 
uniform rules and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions”’ of the act. i 

Under the provisions of the act an article of 
food is deemed to be adulterated in any of the 
following circumstances: ; 

(1) If any substance has been mixed and 
packed with it so as to reduce or lower or in- 
juriously affect its quality or strength. : 

(2) If any substance has been substituted 
wholly or in part for the article. ? 

(3) If any valuable constituent of the article 
has been wholly or in part abstracted. 

(4) If it be mixed, colored, powdered, coated, 
or stained in a manner whereby damage or im- 
purity is concealed. 

(s) If it contain any added poisonous or other 
added deleterious ingredient which may render 
such article injurious to health. ; 

A proviso, however, exempts certain commod- 
ities artificially preserved in cases where the 
preservative is removable by the consumer, and 
when instructions are given for its removal. The 
general tendency of the act will be toward com- 
pelling manufacturers to state the character of 
their goods by proper labels. Dealers who can 
establish a guaranty from wholesalers, jobbers, 
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or manufacturers, that goods handled by them 
are unadulterated or properly labeled, are ex- 
empt from prosecution. 

W. J. GHENT. 


II.—In Great Britain 


There was practically no effective legislative 
control over the purity of the food supply in 
Great Britain until the year 1875, when the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act came into operation. 
This act provided for the appointment by local 
authorities of public analysts whose duty it was 
to examine samples submitted to them by an 
official acting under the direction of a committee 
representing what was known as a vestry, a body 
of local administrators which has now given place 
to a borough or county council. The appoint- 
ments are referred to the Local Government 
Board which to some extent controls the opera- 
tions of the act. Before the act came into force 
the practise of adulteration was not 
merely fraudulent in kind but was 


sheets malt fraught also with the gravest risks to 
Drugs the public health. People were not 


only cheated, they were poisoned. 
This state of affairs was exposed in a 
remarkable series of articles which appeared in 
The Lancet from 1851 to 1860, and the appalling 
conditions soon came to the notice of Parliament, 
chiefly by the efforts of the founder of The Lan- 
cet, Mr. Wakley, M.P. for Finsbury. Acts were 
passed in 1860 and 1872, but these were ineffi- 
cient. However, since the Act of 1875 was 
passed, the condition of the food supply has 
steadily improved, till at last the adulteration of 
food was confined merely to fraudulent practises, 
while the use of poisonous substances was virtually 
stamped out. At the present time it is seldom 
that cases are brought to notice of poisonous 
substances having been found in the foods sub- 
mitted to the public analyst. The Act of 1875 
was further strengthened in 1879 and again in 


1899. 
Meanwhile, however, adulteration has become 


a fine art, and every conceivable opportunity is 
taken to deceive the public analyst. 


Food is ‘‘faked”’ so cleverly as to defy detection by the or- 
dinary methods of analysis, and this is particularly true in 
regard to butter. The criterion of genuine butter is a certain 
proportion of volatile fatty acids, a criterion which is readily 
satisfied by substituting foreign fats which yield volatile 

acids in quantity compensating for the poor 
percentage of genuine butter, if indeed any is 
Clever peasant a ane ghies ice of dann bie 
. ined in England is milk, and the result shows 
Adulterations generally an amount of adulteration equal to 10 
er cent of the samples examined. Milk show- 
ing less fat than 3 pet cent is regarded as having 
had part of its cream abstracted. Drugs form but a small 
proportion of the articles examined, but on the whole the re- 
sults’ of examination prove satisfactory. The standard for 
drugs is generally held to be the British Pharmacopceia. It 
must be confest that analysts in England do not give that 
attention which ought to be given to substances which involve 
an arduous examination. For this, however, the analyst can 
hardly be blamed, since as arule the fees which he is paid do 
not compensate him for any special work. The average fee 
received by the public analyst is usually less than half a guinea 
persample. This fee mayremunerate him satisfactorily in 
the case of the analysis of milk or of coffee, but such a fee 
woerd not be consistent with a complete analysis of spirits or 
water. 

Recently proceedings have been taken under the Food and 
Drugs Act against the sale of brandy and whisky, the com- 
position of which did not accord with that of the genuine 
articles made entirely from grape and malt. Standards for 
genuine brandy and whisky have been laid down, which 
depend upon the amount of by-products of fermentation and 
distillation other than alcohol found in genuine brandy and 
whisky, Convictions have thus been obtained under the opera- 
tions of the Food and Drugs Act. The fact that it can be 
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proved by analysis that both brandy and whisky are fre- 
quently nothing but spirit derived from grain in the patent 
still, has thrown the spirit trade into a condition nothing 
short of alarm. There is no doubt that substitution has 
been practised by this industry for a long time; and the gen- 
eral opinion is that a clear and accurate description of the 
spirit sold for consumption should be declared on the label. 


There is no immediate-prospect of any serious 
fresh legislation of a general kind being made in 
England in regard to the adulteration of food. 
It is probable, however, that extra steps will 
shortly be taken in order to protect the public 
from the extensive watering of butter that goes 
on, and also its sophistication with 
foreign fats. Under the name of 
milk-blended butter, a good deal of 
that article is sold which contains 
no less than 25 per cent of water, and this retailed 
at 1 shilling per pound. It is a clever ruse on 
the public, and will probably be dealt with by a 
special statute. The samples of food and drugs 
examined annually by public analysts number 
about 50,000, and generally a third of this num- 
ber consists of samples of milk. The rate of 
adulteration for all samples is approximately 10 
per cent, a figure which year by year has shown 
slight reduction. The extent of adulteration, 
however, is probably greater than this, since 
when samples are obtained in an unofficial wa 
the percentage of adulterated ones rises consid- 
erably. In past years the penalties have been 
too trifling to deter offenders from repeating the 
offense; but recently the fines inflicted have been 
much heavier, and with a salutary effect. 

It is to be regretted that England is still without 
any definite statutes concerning the use of pre- 
servatives and coloring-matters. A special de- 
partmental Committee was appointed several 
years ago to consider this question, and its mem- 
bers issued in 1901 a report containing their 
recommendations. These recommendations have 
never become law, altho the opinion of the public 
analysts has been guided by this report, and 
prosecutions have succeeded on the strength of 
the conclusions of the Departmental Committee. 
Briefly, these conclusions were that preservatives 
and coloring-matters should be absolutely pro- 
hibited from being used in milk and all other arti- 
cles of food intended for infants or the sick, that 
formaldehyde be prohibited altogether, that borax 
compounds be allowed in limited quantity in 
cream and in butter, and salicylic acid in wines, 
etc., to the extent of one grain per pint. The use 
of copper salts for greening vegetables was con- 
demned. 

On the whole it may be said that the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act is working well, and cer- 
tainly since its inception the quality of the food 
supply has greatly improved; but evidence is not 
wanting that the act requires amendment in 
several directions, and public atten- 
tion is being drawn to the fact. Per- 
haps the weakest section in the act 
is that which allows a dealer to sell 
any adulterated goods so long as he 
declares the fact. There is little doubt that tho 
this disclosure is publicly made by a notice in the 
shop or on the label of the goods, the public in 
many instances are careless and pay little regard 
to such declarations, or else the announcement 
escapes their attention on account of its being 
printed in small letters or in an obscure place. 
Of course, when the inspector appointed under 
the act gets samples in this way, the defense is 
that the fact that the goods were not genuine was 
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disclosed at the time of the purchase in one of the 
ways indicated. In most of the public houses in 
England a notice commonly hangs in the bar 
pointing out that the spirits are diluted with 
water “‘in compliance with the requirements of 
the Food and Drugs Act’’!!! In some restau- 
rants it iseven declared that the milk sold cannot 
be guaranteed to contain its full complement of 
cream. Such methods are calculated to defeat 
the aim of the act, which is to provide the public 
with food of good quality and to protect them 
against fraud. 
S. ARCHIBALD VASEY. 


REFERENCES: The Independent, May 24, 1906; The Outlook, 
March 3, 1906; The Lancet, London, 
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ADVERTISING: In the early and middle ages 
signs and criers were used for this purpose, and 
the public crier gradually became a necessary and 
important officer. The first advertisement in the 
United States appeared in The Boston News Letter, 
a two-page paper (8 inches by 12),in 1704. The 
first number of advertisements appeared in The 
New England Weekly Journal (Boston, 1828), and 
pertained to books, coffee, runaway slaves, sale of 
negro girls, etc. The New York Sun, established 
in 1833, contained advertisements of various 
kinds, tho not as numerous as at the present time. 
The first newspaper advertising agency was 
established in Philadelphia in 1840, by Volney B. 
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000,000 annually. Mr. Post spends $600,000 
annually in advertising his food products. 
$1,000,000 was spent in 1893 in advertising the 
breakfast food known as ‘‘Force,’”’ and more than 
$1,000,000 is spent annually in advertising 
“Peruna.”’ A soap firm gave a three-years’ con- 
tract to a magazine for a one-page advertisement 
at $4,000 per month. 

Socialists believe that much of the money 
spent in advertising is an economic waste due to 
competition; but $95,000,000 expended on news- 
paper and periodical advertising is less than 1 per 
cent of the commerce of the country, spent for 
making it known. Movements and societies have 
recently been started, making propaganda against 
the abuse of advertising in beautiful and historic 
places, as well as against immoral and indecent 
advertising. The best known of these is the 
London ‘‘Society for Checking Abuses in Public 
Advertising”’ (‘‘Scapa’’), 1. Camp View, Wimble- 
don Common, S. W. London. Some cities have 
passed ordinances on the subject. Forthe United 
States, see AMERICAN Civic ASSOCIATION. 
REFERENCES: Publications of the American Statistical Asso- 

ciation (new series), vii., 52, Boston, 1900; Journal of 


Political Economy, ix., 218, Chicago; Atlantic Monthly, Jan., 
1904; Chatauquan, Oct., 1903. 


AFRICA: Reform in Africa is a question of 
the spheres of influence of the great powers. The 
following table shows the present situation: 


Area in . Per Protes- Roman Eastern Mohamme- 
SOME Be Sq. Miles Population Sq.M. tants Catholics | Churches Jews dans Others 

Africa: 
PADVSSINIG.|s aes at's 150,000 BIE OOIOOG! | ase acta sles coi 2,000] 3,098,000 60,000 50,000 290,000 
British Possessions..| 2,391,000} 38,105,000] 16 2,024,000 325,000 I,000 16,500] 12,217,500] 23,521,000 
Congo Free State ... 900,000} 30,002,000] 33 15,000 7 ;OOON\s i -ssiepe ees ail: <yaiw' « ege sysioys 600,000] 29,370,000 
RGD itt ns cette ss 400,000 9,734,000] 692! 27,000 26,000 647,000 25,000) 05.9 70,000! ar ani. ae 
Egyptian Sudan..... 95,000 2,000,000 fl a 2,000 3,000 2,000) 1,693,000 300,000 
French Depend...... 3,792,000] 34,849,000 9 472,500 758,000 26,000 I17,000| 17,667,000) 15,808,500 
German Depend.... 932,000} 13,047,000] 14 47,500 Bit 6 OOl beers siete ta) |(o-steseeiers ase 812,000] 12,166,000 
Italian Depend...... 188,000 850,000 4 I,000 17,000 12,000 500 450,000 369,500 
Mie riai. es ee 8s 35,000 2,060,000] 58 MES GO| crotarsid electra chs locate ecalis,, elm lor salewecn enters ihelatacetas eteivad 1,995,000 
IMOFOCEO!s 3s) sie) <(s\sie se 219,000 5,000,000] 22 1,000 5,000 3,000 150,000] 4,840,000].......... 
Portuguese Depend . 794,000 8,248,000] 10 EE ,COO| Malt. 2/70, COON bask sakemnil|« sic! euale/spo <5 270,000} 6,607,000 
Spanish Depend.... 253,000 274,000 I I,000 PALOOO tale aslo stale 199,000 60,000 
Turkish Depend.... 399,000 I,000,000 Bll ian aves clas 6,000 9,000 10,000 BF SOOO | 2:5 itialers\aiete 

Total Africa...... II,403,000|] 148,669,000] 13 2,665,000] 2,493,500] 3,799,000 381,000) 48,752,500] 90,578,000 


1 Nile valley. 


Palmer. To-day there are more than 600. Mag- 
azine advertising began with Scribner's Monthly 
in 1870, 


GrowTH OF ADVERTISING IN NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Subscriptions and 


YEAR PR Advertisements | Per cent 
1880 $49,000,000 $39,000,000 44 
1890 72,000,000 71,000,000 49 
1900 77,000,000 95,000,000 54 


It is this advertising which makes possible the 
educational work (good and bad) of the daily 
press and of the weekly and monthly magazines. 
The amount expended in newspaper and period- 
ical advertising in the United States was put by 
the census (1900) at $95,861,127. Advertising 
on bill-boards, fences, etc., has been estimated 
at $1,250,000 annually; street-car advertising 
at $2,000,000; lithographing (folders, etc.) at 
$15,000,000. These estimates are probably far 
too low. The total has been estimated at $600,- 


There are 14,178 miles of railroad in Africa, 
distributed as follows: Algiers and Tunis, 3,039; 
British Possessions, 3,671; Egypt, 2,885; Orange 
Free State, 596; other countries, 3,987. (See also 
Care CoLony.) 


AGAPE: A love-feast, or feast of brotherhood 
and social communion, in the early Christian 
Church. The name comes from the Greek word 
aydwn, signifying love. At these feasts the rich 
Christians presented their poorer brethren with 
gifts, and all sat around the tables and ate to- 
gether as a token of their equality before God. 
The utmost harmony and fellowship prevailed. 
Prayer opened and closed the meeting, and a 
bishop or presbyter presided. A portion of Scrip- 
ture was read, expounded, and discust; and dur- 
ing the feast spiritual songs were sung. If any 
communication had been received from another 
church, or from an absent member or bishop, it 
was publicly read. Money was collected for 
widows, orphans, prisoners, the poor, and those 
who had suffered shipwreck. At the close the 
members embraced, and a ‘“‘ philanthropic prayer’’ 
was pronounced. A spirit of practical sympathy 
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and benevolence prevailed. The participators 
did not seek for private spiritualities nor for per- 
sonal enjoyment, but acted as ‘‘members one of 
another.” In the second century persecutions 
checked the agape, and in the third and fourth 
centuries they degenerated into a kind of banquet, 
where the deaths of relatives and martyrs were 
commemorated, and where the clergy and the poor 
were guests. The increase of wealth at last ren- 
dered their original purpose abortive, and trans- 
formed them into positive evils, and too often 
scenes of iniquity. Councils denounced them for 
their riotousness and debauchery, and finally 
banished them altogether. 

The agape have been revived by the Moravians, 
who hold solemn feasts where wheaten bread and 
tea are set before the participants, and where 
prayer and praise are offered up. (See GILps.) 


AGE OF CONSENT: The ‘‘age of consent”’ is 
the age of the female below which carnal connec- 
tion, either with or without consent, is declared 
rape, and the male is liable to punishment there- 
for. In all the states of the Union and in sections 
under government control, as the territories and 
the District of Columbia, as well as in all civilized 
foreign countries, legislators have recognized the 
fact that innocence should be protected from the 
designs of vicious men. Therefore the statutes 

rovide that below an age varying in different 
ocalities no maiden may legally consent to carnal 
connection with a male of an age of discretion, 
which is placed usually at seventeen years. Tho 
the maiden may consent, the law holds that the 
male is liable to punishment just as if she had 
resisted, provided she is below the age limit set. 

According to the common law of England, a 
female becomes a woman at twelve years of age. 
Until the year 1885, the age of consent in Great 
Britain, therefore, was the end of the twelfth 
year. In 1885, by the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, carnal intercourse 
with a female under the full age of 
thirteen years, was made a felony, 
punishable by penal servitude for 
life or for any term not less than three years, 
or by imprisonment for any term not exceeding 
two years, with or without hard labor. The act 
further provides that carnal intercourse with a 
female between thirteen and sixteen years shall 
be deemed a misdemeanor, punishable at the dis- 
cretion of the court by imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding two years, with or without 
hard labor. 

As the laws of the United States are based on 
the English statutes, it follows that in all of the 
original states the age of consent was held to be 
twelve years. In one or two of them, however, it 
was fixed as low as seven years. 

These facts, coming to the notice of earnest 
people whose hearts had been stirred by the agita- 
tion for moral purity, started and sustained by 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, Wm. T. Stead, and others, 
in England, efforts were put forth in several 
states to raise the age of consent from seven or 
twelve years.to an age where greater experience 
and knowledge of the world would constitute 
more adequate protection. 

This movement has become general; and in 
nearly every state the age of consent has been 
raised to sixteen or eighteen years, and in one 
state—Wyoming—to twenty-one years. The 
greater number have placed the age at sixteen 
years; and in some of these states it is not likely 
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to be raised higher, as in them a girl of sixteen 
is allowed to marry without the consent of her 
parents; and legislators are not in- 
clined to raise the age of consent 


at above this point. 
States According to a careful canvass the 


age of consent_in each of the dif- 
ferent states is*as follows: 

Ten YEARS: Georgia; Mississippi. 

FourTEEN YEARS: Alabama; Missouri; Ne- 
vada; North Carolina; South Carolina; Virginia; 
West Virginia. 

FIFTEEN YEARS: Texas. 

SIXTEEN YEARS: Arkansas; California; Con- 
necticut; Tllinois; Indiana; Iowa; Kentucky; 
Louisiana; Maine; Maryland; Massachusetts; 
Michigan; Minnesota; Montana; New Hamp- 
shire; New Jersey; Ohio; Oregon; Pennsylvania; 
Rhode Island; South Dakota; Vermont. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS: Colorado; Delaware; Flor- 
ida; Idaho; Kansas; Nebraska; New York; North 
Dakota; Tennessee; Utah; Washington; Wis- 
consin; the District of Columbia (Washington 
City), and territory under government control. 

TWENTY-ONE YEARS: WYOMING. 

Two States, Alabama and Delaware, have 
followed the method adopted in Great Britain of 
making the punishment more severe when the 
female is under ten or twelve years, and lighter 
between that age and fourteen or sixteen years. 
One State (Georgia) is reported to have no statute 
which exactly covers the case. 

It is greatly to be desired that those states in 
which the age limit is below sixteen years will 
speedily amend their code so as to place the limit 
at sixteen or, better, eighteen years. 

At present there are not sufficient data ob- 
tainable to accurately describe the conditions that 
exist in foreign countries relative to the age of 
consent. As legislation abroad is quite conserva- 
tive and governed largely by precedent, it is not 
to be expected that the same advance has been 
effected as in this country. 

O. EDWARD JANNEY. 


AGRARIAN PARTY: A German political party, 
formed in 1869, under the leadership of aL. 4 
Niendorf and Elsner von Gronow, to represent 
the interests of the landlords. The party has 
endeavored to abolish taxes on land, and to limit 
the importation of foodstuffs. Its influence is 
considerable, as it has largely dominated the con- 
servative interests in the Reichstag. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS: The first agricultural school 
was founded by Fellenberg at Hofwyl, Switzer- 
land, in 1806, and endured thirty years, educating 
3,000 pupils. The Albert Institution, a great 
agricultural college, was founded at Glasnevin, 
near Dublin, Ireland, in 1838. In England a 
private experimental station was started at 
Rotham in 1843. The Royal College of Agri- 
culture at Cirencester, England, was commenced 
in 1845, and a college of agriculture at Downton, 
in 1880. Various English colleges and universities 
have now agricultural departments. Grants of 
money in aid of agricultural education are made 
through the Board of Agriculture. Traveling- 
schools with dairy apparatus have been started. 
In Canada there is a successful agricultural col- 
lege at Guelph, Ontario. Most of the Australasian 
colonies have agricultural colleges. 

France has an elaborate system of agricultural 
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education under the national government, with 
the Institut National Agronomique at the head. 
There are three national schools of agriculture, 
with many secondary schools. Since 1879 in- 
struction in agriculture, horticulture, and natural 
history has been obligatory in normal and primary 
schools. Belgium has developed a similar system. 
Denmark is giving much attention to this work, 
with an agricultural college at Copenhagen and 
numerous agricultural schools. Germany has no 
developed system, but many universities and in- 
dustrial schools have agricultural courses. Italy, 
Sweden, Norway, and Russia are developing 
schools and colleges. Traveling instructors are 
employed in Norway and elsewhere. Germany 
has more than 100 experiment stations; France 
has 70; Austria 41. 2 

In the United States the first agricultural col- 
lege was established at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1855. 
Under the provisions of the acts of Congress of 
July 2, 1862, and Aug. 30, 1890, colleges having 
courses in agriculture are in operation in all the 
states and territories. In 1857 a bill was intro- 
duced by Senator Merrill of Vermont, who became 
a leader in the movement, and in 1862 a bill was 
passed donating land in each state for agricultural 
colleges. In 1887 Congress also appropriated 
$15,000 in each state for agricultural experiment 
stations. To-day there are sixty-six agricultural 
colleges, and there are experiment stations in 
nearly all the states and territories. Wisconsin 
started the first’ dairy school. 


The total number of students in all departments of these 
institutions during the year ended June 30, 1904, was 53,161, 
of which number 6,726 were enrolled in institutions for colored 
students. 

Of the students in the college departments, there were en- 
rolled in regular four-year courses, as follows: Agriculture, 
2,096; horticulture, 209; forestry, 26; mechanical engineering, 
3,707; civil engineering, 3,222; electrical engineering, 2,936; 
mining engineering, 922; chemical engineering, 285; railway 
engineering, 3; sanitary engineering, 32; textile engineering, 
95; general engineering, including unclassified first-year 
engineering students, 746; architecture, 227; household 
economy, 674; chemistry, 444; general science, 1,707. 

There were enrolled in short courses as follows: Agriculture, 
3,651; horticulture, 69; dairying, 673; mechanic arts, 1,145; 
household economy, 647; mining, 93. 

The total income of the institutions, excluding the amount 
received for experiment stations, was $10,885,550, of which 
amount the several states and territories contributed $5,654,- 
758, and the amount received from federal sources was 
$2,045,963. 

The total value of all property amounts to $74,564,424, of 
which sum $28,388,826 is invested in interest-bearing securi- 
ties. ’ 


The total income of the experiment stations in 
1905 was $1,515,734, and they employed 845 per- 
sons. Of this work the Secretary of Agriculture 
says (1906): 


The farmer will not fail the nation if the nation does not 
fail the farmer. He will need education to know the powers 
of the soil which are now hidden from him. The prospective 
yearly expenditure of $10,000,000 for educational and re- 
search work by nation and states, with such increases as may 
come from time to time, must have enormous effects. There 
may be agricultural schools for the small children, and 
agricultural high schools for the larger ones, and their educa- 
tion will be continued in the colleges. 

The work of the Department of Agriculture has already had 
results which are valued at hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually, and yet the department feels that it has barely 
crossed the threshold of its mission of discovery and education. 
Cooperating to the same ends are 60 experiment stations 
in 51 states and territories, the 63 agricultural colleges, 
thousands of farmers’ institute meetings yearly, many ex- 
cellent agricultural periodical publications and new instruct- 
ive books. Then there is a new line of work which is so 
productive of results that it is constantly extending, and that 
is the demonstration farm, the encouragement of individual 
farmers to change their agriculture so as to multiply their yields 
and their profits, and thus afford object-lessons to other 

‘armers. : 
Thus it appears that forces are now at work which will very 
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considerably increase the production of the farms within a 
generation, and which promise to continue the increase in- 
definitely. 


In 1905 the secretary said: 


Recent years have also witnessed the development of a 
eat system of popular agricultural education for the adult 
armer through the farmers’ institutes which are now held 
throughout the country and annually attended by about a 
. million men and women engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
With the growth of the research work of this department and 
the experiment stations it has become very evident that pub- 
lications alone would not meet the demand for information 
regarding improved methods of agriculture and the ways in 
which the results of scientific investigation may be applied to 
agricultural practise. The absence of agricultural instruction 
in the schools and the coming on to the farms of millions of 
people from foreign lands, together with the wide-spread 
interest in the results of agricultural research, have made it 
necessary that means be devised for giving agricultural people 
instruction by word of mouth which will enable them to 
understand and utilize the information so largely given out 
in the publications of this department and the stations. 

For this purpose the farmers’ institutes established under 
public authority in the states and territories furnish an 
agency of great usefulness. It has therefore seemed highly 
desirable that this department should ally itself closely with 
the farmers’ institutes, and make them efficient instruments 
for the wide diffusion of the knowledge gained by the depart- 
ment and other agencies for agricultural research. With this 
end in view a farmers’ institute specialist was appointed two 
years ago in the Office of Experiment Stations, and efforts 
have been made to place at the disposal of the institute 
pes Es the information gained by the department in many 
ines. 


AGRICULTURAL LABORERS: See AcricuL- 
TURE; WAGES. 


AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 
THE: Founded in England in 1901, by the amal- 
gamation of the British Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society with the National Agricultural Union. 
Its object is education and the development of 
cooperation in British agriculture. The society 
(a) advises with regard to the preliminary steps 
to be taken in the formation of a society; (6) 
supplies model rules giving societies a legal con- 
stitution without trouble or expense; (c) gives 
information concerning the working of other 
societies, with the object of mutual help and 
experience; (d) is in a position to negotiate with 
firms in a manner impossible for a local society; 
(e) institutes systematic methods of administra- 
tion in order to secure good management. The 
number of societies affiliated with the Agricultural 
Organization Society in 1906 was 140. Secretary, 
J. Nugent Harris, Dacre House, Dacre Street, 
Westminster. 

The Irish Agricultural Organization Society has 
718 societies affiliated with it (see IRELAND) with 
76,334 members. Secretary, R. A. Anderson, 22 
Lincoln Place, Dublin, 


AGRICULTURE: The importance of the part 
played by agriculture in the economic, commer- 
cial, and industrial life of man, and the gravity of 
the economic problems involved, it is impossible to 
overestimate. In most countries more people are 
engaged in agriculture than in any other class of 
occupation. In the United States (1900) it was 
35.7 per cent; in Hungary (1900), 68; in Italy 
(1901), 59; in Russia (1897), 58;1n Austria (1900), 
58; in Sweden (1900), 49; in Denmark (1901), 48; 
in France (1896), 44; in Ireland (1900), 44; in 
Norway (1900), 41; in Germany (1895), 37; in 
Switzerland (1888), 37; in Holland (1899), 30; 
in Belgium (1900), 21; in Scotland (1901), 12; 
in England and Wales (1901), 8. These figures 
include those engaged in fishing. 

This, however, shows only the direct impor- 
tance of agriculture. Indirectly it influences all 
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occupations. If the agricultural population is 
prosperous, it must affect every other class, and 


vice versa. This is not only because every man 
and woman and child must consume 

: the products of agriculture, but be- 
erro cause the size of the farm population 


makes it the one great market for 
almost all manufactured articles 
which relate to the necessities of life, and because 
the agricultural element affects politics and fur- 
nishes the great bulk of materials of commerce. 
It was not until the tribes of the world first com- 
menced agriculture and gave up their nomadic 
habits that civilization can be said to have really 
commenced. On the other hand, there is prob- 
ably no occupation so affected by the varying 
social and political conditions of man as agricul- 
ture, because no occupation so depends for its life 
on settled habits, peaceful life, and general pros- 
perity. 

Yet, important as it is, agriculture to-day 
faces the most serious problems in the greatest 
countries of the world: the U.S., Russia, Ger- 
many, to a less extent in France, but in Great 
Britain most of all. The drift of population to 
the city, and of industry to manufacturing and 
trade, has meant to a serious extent the decline of 
agriculture. Mr. James J. Hill (see below) says: 
“Agriculture, in the most intelligent meaning of 
the term, is something almost unknown in the 
U.S.” In Great Britain the agricultural prob- 
lem has been acute for the last thirty years. In 
Russia a changing political condition, commencing 
with the freeing of the serfs, has driven millions 
from their former feudal tenures of land, without 
economic ability to get land or maintain inde- 
pendence. In other countries, tho less seriously, 
agriculture has also suffered by the movement 
toward the city and toward manufacturing and 
trade. In most countries, too, especially in the 
U.S., all that the farmer buys, and the transport 
and marketing of his crop, are passing under the 
control of the monopolist and organizer of trade, 
while agriculture itself is the most difficult occu- 
pation to organize, so that often the agricultur- 
ist seems to have to cope single-handed with a 
market under the bond of combination. To-day 
there is, however, a wide-spread revival of inter- 
est in agricultural development, and a very gen- 
eral effort at agricultural education. The farmers 
are beginning to cooperate in many ways, but 
theories of reform differ. 


Early political economy, especially among the Romans, 
had noir 2 to say about agriculture. Cato, Cicero, Seneca, 
Pliny, Varro, and Colomella treat agriculture in a half 
patronizing, half dilettante way, but yet give some good 
suggestions and teach the importance of all men having 
something to do with agriculture, and recommend small farms 
and free labor. It isa sad comment on their lack of earnest- 
ness that Rome fell largely on account of its large farms, 
tilled by slave labor. 

The period of the Middle Ages was too penned f to develop 
much thought on agricultural lines, tho many of the monas- 
teries and some of the greatest monks and bishops gave good 
examples of Christian cooperation and community life in the 
tilling of fields with their own hands and for the common good. 

It is, however, the French Physiocrats, headed by Quesnay 
and Gournay, who have placed the greatest importance on 
agricultural production. With them agricul- 

: ture (including mining, as, in a sense, the cul- 
Physiocrats tivation of the soil) is the only industry that 
produces wealth. Commerce and manufac- 

ture, they held, only change the form and place 

of wealth. All taxes, therefore, they taught should be 
placed on land; hence they are the true progenitors of the 
single tax. Their doctrine, too, fell in with the tendency to 
revert to nature and simplicity, taught by Rousseau and the 
“natural”? school. Adam Smith brought thought back to 
more balanced views; but the rising industrialism, developed 
by the invention of machinery and steam power, drew men 
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away from agriculture. There was a rush into industry, and 
agriculture was neglected. The land, in England especially, 
fell under the control of great landowners, who leased their 
farms out at will, usually to tenants, and left the agricultural 
laborer often as poorly paid and less cared for than the slave. 
Slaves cost money; laborers could be had for the asking. 
The chain-gang and the lash were common sights on Englis 
fields, and the homes of the English laborers were more 
rotten than slave pens, The Tere balanced views of Adam 
Smith were forgotten in carryifg out his principles into the 
doctrinaire position of Ricardo and the orthodox school. 
Malthus’s conclusion as to the law of Pig torte that it was 
necessary that the poor perish, stilled England’s conscience. 
To buy in the cheapest and to sell in the dearest market was 
considered a law of God. Labor was a commodity that must 
obey this ‘natural’? law, The repeal of the Corn Laws 
hia vie epoch in the development of agriculture and in 
the world. 


J.S. Mill is the first writer to treat the agricul- 
tural question from both a moral and an economic 
basis; yet, in his economic teachings, 
J.8. Mil 2 contrasted with his socialistic 
ee hilosophizings, he scarcely departs 
rom the orthodox position. He 
compares the English system of large farms owned 
by lords (la grande culture) with the French, Flem- 
ish, and Rhenish systems of peasant proprietor- 
ship, or small farms owned and operated by peas- 
ants, and draws a strong argument in favor of the 
latter, saying, ‘‘Give a man the secure possession 
of a bleak rock, and he will turn it into a garden; 
give him a nine years’ lease of a garden, and he 
will convert it into a desert.’”’ He shows also that 
small farms owned by their operators increase pro- 
duction, because more labor and more fertilizing 
are expended upon each farm than would be on 
the same land less divided. Following Mill, eco- 
nomic writers have taken one side or other of this 
question, either favoring la grande culture or peas- 
ant proprietorship, but, until very recently, for the 
the most part conforming to the view of Mill. 
Metayage (see METAYER), or the system of the 
peasant leasing and operating a farm on the con- 
dition of giving the landlord half of the produce— 
a system prevailing mainly in Italy and other 
southern European countries—has had some ad- 
vocates, but not many. 
Facts, however, are leading many minds to- 
day in another direction. It is being found that 
small farming does not pay. Mr. 
Le Grande D. A. Wells said as early as 1889, 
Culture” | that the only possible future for 
agriculture, prosecuted for the sake 
of producing the great staples of food, 
is to be found in large farms, worked with ample 
capital, especially in the form of machinery, and 
with labor organized somewhat after the factory 
system, is coming to be the opinion of many of the 
best authorities, both in the U. S. and Europe” 
(‘‘Recent Economic Changes,” p. 460). ft. 
Wells adds in a note: 


An American practical farmer, the owner and manager of 
7,000 acres (Mr. it H , of Nebraska), to whom the writer 
is indebted for many items of information, communicates the 
following additional review of this subject from the American 
(Western) standpoint: ‘‘The average Western farm is now 
recklessly managed, but capital will come in greater volume 
and set up processes which will displace these wasteful 
methods. The revolution is certain, even if the exact steps 
cannot now be precisely indicated. At present the hay, and 
much of the grain, and nearly all of the tools and implements 
are unsheltered; and more than 50 per cent of the hay is ruined 
for a like reason, while the animals themselves (I do not mean 
now on the wild-stock ranges, but even on the trans-Missouri 
farms) have no roof over their heads, except the canopy of 
heaven, with the mercury going occasionally 20° and even 
30° below zero. These wasteful methods in farming are 
in part promoted by the U. S. Homestead law and the oc- 
cupation of the hitherto inexhaustible expanse of cheap 
Jands. When the ignorant, degraded, and impecunious can 
no longer acquire 160 acres upon which to employ their 
barbarous methods, and when the land already taken un 
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shall have risen from the low prices at which it now stands 
to $50 or more per acre, a new dispensation will arrive. 
Neither the cattle nor the food which the cattle consume will 
then be raised by any such methods as now prevail; neither 
will they be exposed to the elements in winter. True enough, 
the opening up of other virgin fields in Australia, South 
America, Africa, and elsewhere may retard this rise in the 
value of the land in the western part of our continent, and 
thus to a certain extent delay the passing of the land ex- 
clusively into the hands of larger capitalists and better 
managers; but it must be considered that not all climates are 
suitable for energetic, capable farming populations, and like- 
cen ost the best forage plants are restricted to temperate 
atitudes. 


Already the process of displacing the small 
farms by large farms, operated by capitalistic 
labor, is far along in the U.S. (See Homes.) 
Says a writer in the ‘‘Fabian Essays’’: | 


_ Even agriculture, that one occupatién in which old-fash- 
ioned individualism might be supposed safe, is being subjected 
to capitalism. The huge farms of Dakota and California, 
containing single fields of wheat miles long, 
are largely owned by joint-stock corporations 
and cultivated exclusively by machinery. 
These huge farms, combined with the wheat 
“‘corners’’ in New York and Chicago and the 
great railway corporations of America, have played havoc 
with many of the small farmers of the Mississippi valley, as 
the statistics respecting mortgaged farms will show. And 
when it is remembered that the American farmer will be 
more and more obliged to meet the growing competition of 
the wheat of India, produced by the cheapest labor in the 
world, his prospects do not appear very bright. 


Capitalism 


For several years ‘past, however, general trade 
conditions, connected with unusually large crops, 
have prevented disaster to the farmer in the U.S. 
He has been enjoying a period of unexampled pros- 
perity, and has been paying off his mortgages, and 
accumulating wealth. Said Mr. James Wilson, 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, in his report for 
1906: 

Economic revolution in the art and science of agriculture, 
which became noticeable in this country half a dozen years 
ago, has continued during 1906, with tremendous effect upon 
the nation’s prosperity. Crops so large as to be beyond any 


rational comprehension have strained the 
freight-carrying ability of railroads. Directly 


Official and indirectly the farmer has set up a demand 
Report for iron and steel that has exceeded the 
port, productive power of the chief producer among 
1906 nations. is contribution to the supply of 


loan capital has been beyond calculation and 

recalls the fact that the depression in the loan 
and investment market of 1903 was cleared away by the fol- 
lowing crop. 

Meanwhile the farmer has been a generous consumer, and 
has given powerful support to the market of the industrial 
producer, to the trade of the merchant, and to the wages of 
the workingman. The farmer has become aware of the im- 
portance of the place that he occupies in the republic, and 
in the pride of his occupation he is ready to offer this yearly 
account of himself to the people. .. . 

Taken at that point in production at which they acquire 
commercial value, the farm products of the year, estimated 
for every detail presented by the census, have a farm value of 
$6,794,000,000. This is $485,000,000 above the value of 
1905, $635 ,000,000 above 1904, $877,000,000 above 1903, and 
$2,077,000,000 above the census for 1899. Farm products 
continue to be so far beyond the Metlodal secuinenente that 
the farm still overshadows the mill, the factory, and the work- 
shop in providing exports. With his surplus beyond the 
nation’s need, the farmer has loaded the fleets of oceans. 
These products were exported to the value of $976,000,000 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906—enough to build 
a high-class railroad half-way around the earth. This is the 
largest amount ever reached by agricultural exports for this 
or any other country, and exceeded by $24,000,000 the ex- 
traordinary value of 1901, which had previously been the 
record year. 

Principal among the items that make the increase over the 
fiscal year 1905 are grain and its products, chiefly wheat and 
flour, for which the gain was $79,000,000; packing-house 
——: for which the gain was over $37,000,000; cotton, 

19,600,000; various seeds, $6,355,000; dairy products, 
$3,900,000; and live animals, $2,400,000. Products ex- 
hibiting a decrease were mostly inconsiderable. In_ hops, 
the decline was $1,355,000; tobacco, $992,000; vegetable oils, 
$726,000; fruits, $440,000. 

Cotton maintains its long lead over other chief exports, with 
a value of $401,000,000 for 3,634,000,000 pounds, so that the 
latest year was exceeded only by 1898, 1899, and 1905 in 
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quantity exported; but in value of exported cotton the 
figures for 1906 are $19,600,000 higher than for 1905, which 
was previously the record year, and $29,000,000 higher than 
for 1904, which was third in order in the value of these exports. 


In his report for 1905 the secretary said: 


_ Every sunset during the past five years has registered an 
increase of $3,400,000 in the value of the farms of this coun- 
try; every month has piled this value upon value until it has 

by reached $102,000,000; that portion of the national debt 
bearing interest is equaled by the increased value of farms 
in nine months, and this increase for a little over a year 
balances the entire interest- and non-interest-bearing debt 
of the United States, 


Nevertheless, the problem remains. Mr. James 
J. Hill, president of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern Railroads, said in an address delivered 
at the Minnesota State Fair at St. Paul, 1906: 


There must be a national revolt against the worship of 
manufacture and trade as the only forms of progressive ac- 
tivity and the false notion that wealth built upon these at the 

sacrifice of the fundamental form of wealth 

4, Production can endure. The first requisite 

James J, Hill is a clear recognition on the part of the whole 

people, from the highest down to the lowest, 

that the tillage of the soil is the natural and 

most desirable occupation for man, to which every other is 

subsidiary and to which all else must in the end yield. . . . 

Within forty-four years we shall have to meet the wants of 

more than 200,000,000 people. In less than twenty years 

from this moment the United States will have 130,000,000 

people. Where are these people, not of some dim, distant 

age, but of this very generation now growing to manhood, to 

be employed and how supported? When the search. light is 

thus suddenly turned on we recognize not a mere speculation, 

but the grim face of that specter which confronts the un- 

employed, tramping hateful streets in hope of food and 
shelter, .. . 

In the year 1950, so far as our own resources are concerned, 
we will approach an ironlessage, For a population of 200,- 
000,000 people our home supply of iron will have retreated 
almost to the company of the precious metals. There is no 
substitute whose production and preparation for practical 
use is not far more expensive. Not merely our manufactur- 
ing industries, but our whole complex industrial life, so in- 
timatfely built upon cheap iron and coal, will feel the strain 
and must suffer realinement. The peril is not one of remote 
geologic time, but of this generation. And where is there a 
sign of preparation for it? . . . Only one half of the land in 
private ownership is now tilled. That tillage does not pro- 
duce one half of what the land might be made to yield, with- 
out losing an atom of its fertility. Yet the waste of our treas- 
ure has proceeded so far that the actual value of the soil 
for productive purposes has already deteriorated more than 
it should have done in five centuries of use. There is, except 
in isolated and individual cases, little approaching intensive 
agriculture in the United States. There are only the annual 
skimming of the rich cream, the exhaustion of virgin fertility, 
the extraction from the earth by the most rapid process of 
its productive powers, the deterioration of life’s sole main- 
tenance. And all this with that army of another hundred 
million people marching in plain sight toward us, and expect- 
ing and demanding that they shall be fed... . 

very farm properly cared for should be worth more 
money for each year of its life. The increase of population 
and demand, the growth of the cities and markets, and the 
development of diversified farming with density of settle- 
ment should assure a large increment. Even where large 
quantities of new and fertile land are opened, these influences, 
together with the lowest cost of transportation in the world, 
should make the growth of values steady. 

Within the twenty years between 1880 and 1900 the aggre- 
gate value of farm jands and improvements, including build- 
ings, declined in every one of the New England and Middle 
States, except Massachusetts alone. The total decrease in 
value for these ten states of the first asset of a civilized 
people is more than_$300,000,000. Nor is the attempted 
explanation by the Census Bureau of this shrinkage either 
adequate or convincing. Even the great and fertile State of 
Ohio, in the Middle West, showed a decline of more than 
$60,000,000. On the new lands of the West, where once 
the wheat yield was from twenty to thirty bushels an acre, 
it is now from twelve to eighteen. ... ‘ 

In manufactures we have come to consider small economies 
so carefully that the difference of a fraction of a cent, the 
utilization of a by-product of something formerly consigned 
to the scrap heap, makes the difference between profit and 
bankruptcy. In farming we are satisfied with a small yield 
at the expense of the most rapid soil deterioration. We are 
satisfied with a national average annual product of $11.38 
per acre, at the cost of diminishing annual return from the 
same fields, when we might just as well secure from two to 
three times that sum. ...If a process for extracting 
metallic wealth from rocks were to be discovered to-morrow, 
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such as to assure the country an added volume of $1,000,000,- 
ooo in wealth every year, the nation would talk of nothing 
else. Yet these things would be but a trifle when compared 
with the possibilities of agricultural development in the 
United States. ; 

The government should establish a small model farm on 
its own land in every rural congressional district, later per- 
haps in every county in the agricultural states. The new 
crusade should be proclaimed everywhere, from the executive 
chamber, from the editorial office, from the platform, and 
above all from every college class room and from every little 
schoolhouse in the land. 


In Great Britain the problem confronting agri- 
culture is at least as serious as it is in the U. S., 
and more acute. Says Mr. E. A. 
Pratt (“The Transition in Agricul- 
ture,’ 1906): ‘‘The opening up of 
vast expanses of virgin soils in the 
U. S., Canada, Argentina, Australa- 
sia, and elsewhere, to the production 
of wheat on a scale to which there could be no 
possible approach in the United Kingdom; the 
quick transport of these and other foreign or 
colonial supplies by ocean steamers at rates which 
were so low that they became almost a negligible 
quantity; the invention of refrigerating processes 
which nullified climate, as steam had already 
annihilated distance, and opened up British mar- 
kets to the almost limitless supplies of meat, but- 
ter, and other perishables from distant lands; the 
steady fall in the price of wool, owing to the mag- 
nitude of the flocks raised in our colonies—these 
and other causes, apart from the advent of a suc- 
cession of unfavorable seasons, were sufficient in 
themselves to disturb the very foundations of 
British agriculture, and to show that the old 
order of things in regard thereto was passing 
away.” 

A report of the Agricultural Committee of the 
Fabian Society (July, 1905) comments as follows: 


Agricultural 
Decline in 
Great Britain 


The decline of agriculture in Great Britain began about 
thirty years ago. The bad harvests of 1876-82 caused wide- 
spread ruin, while in the same period the introduction of 
very cheap ocean transport and the extension of agriculture 
in America and elsewhere led to a tremendous fall in prices. 
According to the Board of Trade figures, the fall in 1898-1902, 
compared with 187 ae has been 37.7 per cent in corn, and 
18.1 per cent in meat, bacon, and dairy produce. The effect 
on incomes derived from land has been catastrophic. The 
landlord’s share, the gross annual value of lands assessed to 
income tax under Schedule A (including tithe rent charge, 
ornamental gardens, gardens exceeding one acre, farmhouses 
and buildings, etc.) fell in Great Britain from £59,568,253 in 
1879-80 to £42,507,895 in 1902-3. The average reduction 
in rent has thus been 28.5 per cent, but in some localities the 
fall has been as much as 60 percent. The fall in the value of 
the fee simple is about the same, and small and encumbered 
owners have suffered most. Farmers’ capital was largely 
swept away in the early years of the decline, and even now 
they have to live close and can save but little. The estimated 
amount of farmers’ profits fell in Great Britain from £28,- 
405,086 in 1879-80 to £14,288,974 in 1902-3, or one half. 
Agricultural laborers alone have gained during the last thirty 
years; but altho the average weekly earnings in England are 
now 18s. 3d., there is, according to the estimates made by 
Mr. Wilson Fox, of the Labor Department of the Board of 
Trade, ‘‘a deficit of 2s. o}d., if the value of food, the cost of 
rent, firing, light, clothes, and club is compared with the 
earnings of the head of the family (without allowing for an 
expenditure on beer, tobacco, and household requisites).” 
The balance must be made good from the earnings of wife and 
children, from the garden, the poultry, or the pig. 

Between 1871 and 1904 arable land in Great Britain has 
decreased by 3,122,000 acres, and permanent pasture has 
increased 4,668,000 acres. There has been a grcat change 
from corn-raising to cattle-rearing and dairy-farming, with 
less employment of labor. Simultaneously imports have in- 
creased enormously, not only in grain and meat, but also in 
dairy produce, eggs, poultry, etc., where we might have 
hoped to hold our own. 

he landlord system must bear a large share of the blame 
for the decay of agriculture. The bad times found many 
landlords with burdened estates and no reserve. saved in 
prosperous times, wherewith to keep their property in a state 
of efficiency. Placed in the position of the social and eco- 
nomic leaders of the rural] districts, they have, as a class, 
largely devoted themselves to drawing their rents and try- 
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ing to escape public burdens. They have not compelled 
their tenants to be good farmers; in fact, by obstructive rules 
and by annual tenancies, they have often prevented improve- 
ments. They have not stood between the 
agricultural laborers and their employers; on 
The Land- the contrary, by neglecting to provide a suf- 
Nord Svit ficient supply of sanitary cottages, they have 
ord system jowerfully contributed toward the rural exo- 
dus. Locally t have misused their eco- 
nomic strength tor political and sectarian 
ends; while nationally they have set up a false ideal before the 
nation. To-day they still draw about £43,060,000, or three 
times the farmers’ profits, from the land of Great Britain, 
with, as the evidence before the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture showed, disastrous results to the nation. ‘The 
evidence goes to show that overrenting (1) has been a chief 
cause of depression in bringing farmers to ruin, and in de- 
teriorating the condition of the land; (2) is even now very 
general; and (3) that the opinion that further reductions are 
necessary and inevitable, is, among farming witnesses, prac- 
tically universal. . . . There is much evidence to show that 
reductions are by no means universal, and that, in many 
districts and on many estates the system of temporary re- 
missions or abatements, sometimes wholly insufficient to meet 
the times, is still common. In many cases, even in districts 
where depression is general, there would seem to have been 
neither reductions nor abatements of any kind.’ (Royal 
Commission on Agriculture Minority Report, F. A. Channing, 
M.P.) The main work of administration is done by a private 
service of estate agents, bailiffs, and foremen; and the land- 
lord is a mere parasite on the industry of the country, Farm- 
ers, as a body, have shown a great lack of that capacity and 
adaptability with which men in other occupations have met 
bad times. They have clung to the old idea that wheat- 
growing was their only duty, and stubbornly resisted every 
attempt to persuade or coax them into better business 
methods. ... 

Between 1851 and 1901 the number of adult males engaged 
in agriculture has fallen from 1,904,687 to 988,340, altho one 
would have expected that the practical elimination of female 
labor (where there was a fall from 436,174 to 52.459) and the 
great decline in the employment of males under twenty 
(from 327,615 to 186,076)—both of these being healthy 
developments—would have to be compensated by an increase 
in the number of men. 

The weakest point in the present system is the marketing 
of farm products, and before we can tackle reconstruction, 
we must find the cause of this weakness. Our butter comes 
from Denmark, Russia, France, Australia, New Zealand; 
cheese from Canada, United States, Holland, New Zealand; 
eggs from Russia, Denmark, Germany, Belgium, France; 
vegetables from France and Germany. 


Much thought has recently been given to 
measures that would tend to remedy this state 


of affairs. There may even be said to bé a “‘new 
agricultural movement,” Efforts have 

Small been made to develop small holdings; 
Holdings and to accomplish this was the espe- 


cial aim of the Small Holdings Act 
of 1892. By this act county councils 
were authorized to acquire land, divide it into 
small holdings of from one to fifty acres, erect 
buildings thereon, and provide roads, fences, 
water-supply, and drainage; but the main idea 
was to sell such holdings, on an instalment sys- 
tem, to the persons wanting them. A council 
was authorized to let the land only when ‘‘of 
opinion that any persons desirous of themselves 
cultivating small holdings were unable to buy 
on the terms fixt by this act, or where the land 
had been hired by the council on lease or other- 
wise’; and even then the size of the holding 
so let must not exceed fifteen acres, or be of a 
greater annual value than £15. The count 

councils were also authorized to advance a would- 
be tenant four fifths of the purchase money on 
the security of the building. The results thus far 
have not been large. The procedure has been so 
costly and complicated, and so hampered by 
formalities and restrictions of every kind, that 
County Councils have, as a rule, hesitated to take 
in hand a great amount of trouble, without any 
corresponding guaranty of permanent success; 
and in 1905 a Parliamentary Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the workings of the act. 
Too often the small freeholder has had to sink 
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all his available capital in securing the land, has 
had to satisfy many legal demands, has conse- 
quently found himself encumbered with the bur- 
den of a heavy mortgage. The report of the 


“ec 


committee mentioned above calls the act ‘‘a 
complete failure.” 

More has been accomplished by agricultural 
cooperation. An AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
Society was established in 1901, and five years 
later it had 140 other societies affiliated with it. 
The Fabian report calls cooperation the ‘‘secret of 
success.’”’ It says: 


Cheap railway transport and better conditions of sale can 
be obtained if the farmers will combine. What has hitherto 
been lacking is the desire for combination, tho in a few 

localities that defect is being slowly overcome. 

What characterizes the agriculture of the 

Cooperation Continent is the prevalence of combination. 

Alike in Denmark, Germany, France, Italy, 

Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Hungary, 

Finland, Poland, Servia, we find a network of cooperative 

societies all over the country—societies for the cooperative 

purchase of seeds, manures, implements and machinery, 

cooperative creameries for the production of butter and cheese, 

egg-collecting societies, societies for the sale of fruit or grain, 

export societies, mutual insurance societies, and soon. This 

voluntary cooperative movement is generally fostered by the 

are and has received much aid from landlords and religious 
odies. 


E. A. Pratt, in his ‘‘The Transition in Agri- 
culture’’ (1906), argues in favor of allotments to 
the working classes in the towns, to prepare them 
to become freeholders; and he instances the suc- 
cessful experience of Aylestone, a suburb of 
Leicester. He says: 


The Aylestone solution of the problem here presented is: 
The cooperative tenancy, under the most economical con- 
ditions, of allotments which will (1) give a factory worker 
healthy recreation; (2) enable him to supplement wages 
and decrease household expenses by the production of fruit 
and vegetables, which will, at the same time, give his famil 
a better food-supply than would otherwise be possible; (3 
afford him an opportunity, while still engaged in a factory, 
of gaining such experience of, and acquiring such taste for, 
market-gardening work that, when the factory failed him, he 
would still be able to contribute to the support of his family, 
if not keep them and himself altogether, by becoming a 
market-gardener, instead of having to depend on such odd 
jobs as he might be able to pick up as one of the unemployed. 


Another and most important contribution to 
the means of solving the problem, is the Garden 
City idea, combining the best in city life with the 
advantages of the country. (See GARDEN City.) 
Socialists of the Fabian type, as evidenced in the 
report of their committee, would have a large 
policy of State intervention and control. Says 
the report: 


The breakdown of private enterprise in agriculture has 
left us with landlords and farmers impoverished, with agricul- 
tural laborers earning less than, or just over, subsistence 
wages. Much capital has been lost, the agricultural popu- 
lation has declined to a dangerous degree. There is no 
organization for the supply, of our growing town markets, 
everywhere is chaos, while the foreign producer every day 
gains ground by superior organization. It is necessary for 
the State to interfere, partly to secure the better utilization 
of our national resources, partly to increase our agricultural 
population. We must look forward to five and twenty years 
of resolute effort; prosperity cannot be restored in a day. 
The class most needing protection, the laborers, must be 
dealt with first, in order to raise them to a decent level of 
comfort. A living-wage must be secured to them and, asa 
consequence, the farmers’ rents must be fixt at a fair level. 
An Agricultural Court must be set up in each county to regu- 
late wages and fix rents, Continental success in agriculture 
depends on cooperation, and that in turn is associated with 
the peasant proprietor system. That system for sundry 
reasons cannot be adopted here, but its advantages can be 
obtained through security of tenure. The small farm system 
should, therefore, form the basis of our reconstruction, free 

lay being left for a graded system of farms where possible. 
n each county an Agricultural Committee shoeld have 
compulsory power to acquire land and let it out to tenants, 
chiefly elt holders. It should have power to advance 
capital to individuals on the collective guaranty of its tenants, 
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and it should be its duty to organize the collection of farm 
produce and its disposal in the market. 


Meanwhile there is progress. A Board of Agri- 
culture for Great Britain was established by Par- 
liament in 1889; and was constituted in 1903 as 
a Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. It has 
divisions on animals, intelligence, 
land, and fisheries. In Ireland a 
Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Institution was created in 1899. 
(See IRELAND.) Agricultural education has also 
been much advanced. Some eighteen institu- 
tions may now be classed as AGRICULTURAL COoL- 
LEGES. The Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
and numerous local societies contribute to the 
advance. Wise effort in certain directions and 
in certain quarters has produced satisfactory 
results. The breeding of high-class live-stock of 
all types has undergone great expansion, partly in 
order to provide good dairy cattle and the best 
qualities of meat, and partly as a separate com- 
mercial enterprise, to supply the requirements of 
countries which have looked to Great Britain as 
the land whence the best of breeding-stock could 
be obtained. The production of fruit in Great 
Britain is said to have doubled during the last 
thirty years. Flour production is likewise largely 
increased. Market - gardening, potato - raising, 
and vegetable-raising have also grown. It is 
along such subsidiary lines that many people 
believe that England’ s agricultural future will 
develop. 

Ever since the time of Young, the agricultural 
system of France has been the classic form of 
small proprietorship. Nearly half the people are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits; but 
one generation having succeeded 
another, and the individual plots of 
land having been still further divided, 
the morcellement has gone so far that some of the 
holdings are of the most diminutive proportions. 
Again, a property of twenty or twenty-five acres 
may be represented by thirty, forty, or fifty small 
patches and parcels of land scattered aver an 
entire commune. The caring for such minute 
parcels of land involves an amount of labor akin 
to slavery. In his “‘Relévement de 1l’Agricul- 
ture,’ Lafargue wrote: 


Progress 


France 


The condition of agriculture brought about by our sub- 
division of land, and the distance from each other of the mor- 
sels belonging to one owner, condemn a man to work such as 
animals and machines ought to execute, and not only reduce 
him to the level of a beast, but curse the soil with sterility. 


Léonce de Lavergne says in “L’ Economie Ru- 
rale de l’Angleterre, d’Ecosse et de l’Irlande”’: 


Altho the French laborer is frequently proprietor of the 
land, and thus adds a little profit to his wages, he does not 
live as well as the English farm-laborer. He is not so well 
fed, not so well clothed, and is less comfortably lodged. He 
eats more bread, but it is generally made of rye with the 
addition of maize, buckwheat, and even chestnuts. .. . He 
rarely eats meat. I am acquainted with parts of France 
where people live on seventy centimes (fourteen cents) a day. 


Mr. Pratt, in his ‘‘The Transition in Agricul- 
ture,’’ speaks of these conditions as follows: 


Nor have the results of peasant proprietorship in France 
been more satisfactory from a financial standpoint. ‘‘ Pro- 
prietors” they may be in name, but few of the peasants hold 
their land free of mortgage and many of them are heavily 
indebted besides. They not only cultivate the soil under 
the most laborious of conditions, but they must meet, as 
best they can, the demands of the State, the usury of the 
money-lender, and also the fees of the lawyer who fattens 
alike on the land transfers and on the quarrels and lawsuits. 
“Of the 8,000,000 proprietors in France,’ wrote M. Lecouteux, 
when professor of rural economy at the Institute, ‘3,000,000 
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are on the pauper roll, exempt, that is, from personal taxa- 
tion’; while of the remainder, at the period of which this 
authority speaks, 600,000 proprietors paid contributions to 
the State amounting to only five centimes each, ‘Getting 
rid of one order of landlords and their rents,’’ adds M. Lecou- 
teux, ‘“‘they have subjected themselves to another, tho in- 
visible, order—the mortgagees, and to their heavier and more 
rigid rents.” 


Nevertheless, there is a brighter side. Agri- 
cultural cooperative societies or syndicates have 
taken a deep hold in France, and are gradually 
accomplishing many beneficent reforms. France 
devotes some 5,000,000 acres to the cultivation of 
the vine, and is in many ways one of the leading 
agricultural countries of the world. 

The system of land tenure and the condition of 
agricultural population is very different in different 
portions of the German Empire. Generally, small 
estates and peasant proprietorship 
prevail in the West-German states, 
while large estates prevail in the 
Northeast. In the Prussian prov- 
inces of Pomerania, Posen, and East and West 
Prussia, estates of 250 acres and more are the 
rule. In Westphalia and Oldenburg the agri- 
cultural laborer rents a small plot of ground from 
his employer on condition of giving him a certain 
number of days’ work in return for a lower rate of 
wages than would otherwise be paid in the district. 
The laborer is a small cultivator on his own 
account, not as a rule rich enough to possess a 
team of horses, but allowed the use of his em- 
ployer’s team when necessary, and receiving other 
assistance in kind. The relations between the 
two parties are reported to be more favorable than 
in any other part of Germany. In Southern Ger- 
many small holdings prevail, but here the laborer 
is himself a small freeholder, who ekes out the 
scanty resources of his own property by perform- 
ing service for the farmers who have more land 
than they can cultivate themselves. This be- 
comes the more necessary, because on the death 
of the small freeholder any land which he has 
accumulated does not pass intact to his appointed 
heir, as in Westphalia. It is, as a rule, subdi- 
vided among his children, who must recommence 
the laborious process of saving, if they are ever to 
be in a position of independence. 

Mid-Germany—i. e., the district between the 
Weser and Elbe—is the home of the different 
classes of peasant farmers and of what are known 
as free laborers. These are drawn from different 
classes of the village population, possessing larger 
or smaller plots of land held on different systems 
of tenure handed down from feudal times, and 
known as Kotter, Brinksitzer, Hausler, or An- 
bauer. To the larger farmer (Bauer), or to the 
large landed proprietor (Gutsbesitzer), they are all 
merely day-laborers in the strictest sense of the 
term. 

In the wide expanse of territory east of the Elbe 
the contract between the agricultural laborer and 
his employer takes a great variety of forms; but 
in what Professor Knapp calls the most typical 
districts, where great estates (Rittergiiter) are 
numerous and settlements of peasant farmers 
(Bauerndorfer) few, the most usual form has hith- 
erto been that known as socage tenancy (/nsten- 
wesen). Here the landowner enters into a con- 
tract for a lengthened period, which assures him 
of the services not of an individual merely, but of a 
family. The family is settled in a cottage upon 
the landlord’s estate, and must be prepared to 
provide a man and an assistant—a so-called 
socager (Scharwerker)—to-*perform the agricul- 
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tural labor required on the estate. “A very small 
daily wage is paid in return; the socage tenant 
generally receives a portion of garden-ground for 
his own use in addition to his house, and a few 
acres of land are cultivated for him within the 
estate; whatever these produce, whether corn, 
other kinds of produce, or*potatoes, belongs to the 
socage tenant (/mste). Finally, the socage tenant 
has a right to thrash his landlord’s corn during 
the winter in return for a certain proportion of the 
yield. This remuneration in kind is often more 
than he can use, but he is at liberty to sell it, and 
the proceeds, together with a very small daily 
wage, represent the extent of his pecuniary re- 
sources. Asa rule he owns a cow or a few sheep, 
and in all cases he keeps one or two pigs. As far 
as health and good nourishment are concerned, 
the condition of such a laborer leaves little to 
be desired, and lately much has been done to 
remedy the miserable character of the cottages. 
Germany now produces one third of the world’s 
output of sugar beets, and is the leading potato- 
producing country. Vineyards along the Rhine 
sometimes give a net return of $100 per acre. 

In Belgium, Holland, and Denmark peasant 
proprietorship has gone very far, the individual 
holdings being very small. This very fact has, 
perhaps, been one of the. main factors in promot- 
ing cooperation. For details, see those countries. 

Agriculture has been called ‘‘the backbone of 
Italy.”’ Very few parts of the civilized world, 
indeed, have a more distinctly agricultural char- 
acter than this country, where ‘‘the rural labor- 
ers may be counted by millions, while 
the industrial operatives are only 
numbered by thousands.’ Great as 
is the importance of the agricultural 
question, however, it is .extremely difficult to 
grasp, Owing to the extraordinary complexity and 
pees of the conditions of Italian land tenure. 
It includes the medieval manor (latifondo), cul- 
tivated on the most primitive extensive system, 
the most perfect system of intensive cultivation 
on a large scale; “‘petite culture”’ pushed to the 
extreme of specialization, and the same methods 
applied to the most heterogeneous mixture of 
products; rents varying from 5 lire to 2,000 lire 
per hectare; peasant proprietorship, “‘metayer”’ 
farming, feudal tenancies, and hired labor. In 
every separate district the phenomena of rural 
economy have special, exclusive, characteristic 
features, arising from an infinite diversity of local 
circumstances. 

There are three typical forms of agrarian con- 
tract in Italy—the ‘“‘metayer’’ system (mezza- 
dria, mezzeria, colonia), in which the principle of 

rofit-sharing finds its simplest expression; the 
easehold system (affitto), and the system of home 
cultivation by means of hired laborers (salario). 
Each of these systems has given rise to innumer- 
able deviations in practise, and each passes by 
insensible gradations into the other. Many agri- 
culturists cultivate part of their land as me- 
tayers, part as leaseholders, and part as the farm 
servants of a landlord. Agriculture, however, 
generally is in a very primitive condition. Lom- 
bardy is the garden of Italy, with 1,600,000 acres 
of irrigated land, and its intensive culture. Italy. 
has over half a million people engaged in raising 
silkworms. 

In Switzerland industry and agriculture are 
very closely connected. ‘‘The peasant when 
unoccupied by his land easily finds some useful 
employment in a multiplicity of other labors, 
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varying from tree-felling and wood-carving to 
the manufacture of watch-springs. The artizan 
or factory hand is, on the other 
hand, generally half a peasant, pos- 
sessing some few square yards of 
land, with a cow or a few goats.” 

The Swiss system of land tenure, which is favor- 
able to the formation of small freeholds, also 
contributes to the prosperity of the agricultural 

opulation. By far the greater part of the land 
is held in farms varying in size from two to five 
hectares, and in many industrial districts an in- 
numerable quantity of minute holdings are to be 
found cultivated by members of the working 
class. The question of rent is an unimportant 
one in Switzerland, as it is rare to find a farm 
which is not worked by the owners; but owing to 
the continual subdivision of property the land is 
in many cases heavily mortgaged. 

The existence of large areas of common land 
(Allmend) in Switzerland is of great benefit to the 
agricultural classes. These lands are said to be 
a survival from the times when the whole soil of 
the country was held by the nation in common. 
The first departure from this custom was made by 
the Romans, who granted lands to veteran sol- 
diers; gifts of land to religious foundations—to 
the Abbey of St. Gall, for example, in the eighth 
century—did still more to establish the principle 
of private property; but even as late as the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries by far the greater 
part of the soil of Switzerland was held in com- 
mon. In 1803, under the influence of ideas which 
found expression in the French Revolution, the 
common lands were to a great extent sold by the 
communes to private persons. It was believed 
that private ownership would lead to better cul- 
tivation and to the eventual decrease of poverty, 
but the results showed that in most cantons the 
step had led to the increase of pauperism. The 
common lands now existing include (1) gardens, 
orchards, and vineyards, situated for the most 

art in valleys or on hillsides; (2) pasture lands 
both in the lowlands and on mountains; (3) for- 
ests, where the inhabitants of the commune have 
the right of gathering firewood; (4) marshes, 
ponds, peat bogs, and the shores of lakes. 

Where farms are large enough to absorb more 
labor than the family of the owner can supply, 
they are cultivated by permanent laborers, who 
live with their employer and practically form 
part of his family. These laborers are engaged 
for long periods, and the best relations exist be- 
tween them and their employers. Day-laborers, 
on the other hand, find themselves in a very un- 
stable position, as the demand for extra labor is 
not continuous, but confined to certain seasons of 
the year, such as the hay harvest. 

Of the remaining countries of Europe, Austria 
and Russia, which are the most important agri- 
culturally, present sharp contrasts with modern 
methods on some farms, and most primitive 
methods generally. For the divi- 
sion of the land, see the article on 
the respective countries, and for 
statistics as to crops, see the last 
division of this article. Spain has 
few advanced methods, in spite of her extensive 
cultivation of vines, oranges, and olives. In 
South America the Argentine Republic is taking 
a large place in the world’s agricultural market 
with wheat, wool, cattle, and wine. Brazil holds 
a leading place with coffee. In Mexico the rais- 
ing of cattle and sheep is the main agricultural 
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interest. For Canadian conditions, see CANADA. 
In Africa, Egypt under English administration 
and Fellah labor produces large amounts of sugar 
and high-grade cotton. China and India, in 
spite of ancient methods and rude implements, 
produce important crops by irrigation and gar- 
den-like culture. For Australia, see AUSTRALIA. 
REFERENCES: Primitive Property, by Emile de Laveleye, 
Eng. transl., 1878; History oe ce Desa and Prices in 
England (1882), and Work and Wages (1885), by Rogers; 
The English Village Communities, by F. Seebohm, 1889; 
Travels in France, by Arthur Young; One Hundred Years’ 
Progress, in the Report of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 1872; American Farms, by J. R. Elliot; Land and 
Labor in the U. S., by W. G. Moody; The Transition in 


Agriculture, by E. A. Pratt, 1906. Consult also various 
government reports, 


Statistics of Agriculture 


United States 
Persons engaged in agriculture (at least ten years of age) 


Agricultural laborers.| 4,410,877]3,747,668|663,209|3,004,061 
Dairymen and dairy- 
WOOTIPOT oor ar- Siar a 10,875 9,983 892 17,895 
Farmers, planters,and 
IVETSCETS fa airless fete 5,674,87515,367,169/307,706|5,281,557 
Gardeners, florists, 
nurserymen, etc... 61,788 58.928] 2,860 72,001 
Lumbermen and rafts- 
TRON gers ct ha ee oe 72,020 71,920 100 65,866 
Stock raisers, herders, 
and drovers....... 84,988 83,056] 1,932 70,729 
Turpentine farmers 
and laborers....... 24,735 24,454 281 * 
Wood-choppers...... 36,075 35,902 113 33,0907 
Other agricultural 
Pursues... Ose: 55532 5,289 243| *19,520 
Total seek aoe. 10,381,765|9,404,429|977,330|8,565,926 


* From the Twelfth Census, vol. v. 


NuMBER AND ACREAGE OF Farms, AND NUMBER OF ACRES 
IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED: 1850 TO 1900* 


a dea PER CENT OF 
Number of] Total acresin | BUMDEr| FARM LAND 
YEAR farms farms of acres . 
toa Im- | Unim- 
farm |proved|proved 
557371372 838,591,774 | 146.2 | 49.4 | 50.6 
4,564,641 623,218,619 | 136.5 | 57.4 | 42.6 
4,008,907 530,081,835 ok ey ee eee ee 
2,659,985 407,735,041 153.3 1 40-2 1 S307 
2,044,077 407,212,538 | 199.2 | 40.1 | 59-9 
1,449,073 293,560,614 | 202.6 | 38.5 | 61.5 


* From the Twelfth Census, vol. v., pp. xvii, xviii, xxi, and 
xxii. 

+ Not including farms of less than three acres, which re- 
ported the sale of less than $500 worth of products in the 
census year. 


VALUE oF Farm PROPERTY: 1850 TO 1900 * 


PER CENT OF VALUE OF ALL 
FARM PROPERTY IN— 
Farm land, 
Varies Value of ay farm with Imple- 
BEODETBY. improve- ments Live 
ments, and ma-| stock 
including | chinery 
buildings 
TGOO swe ia» $20,439,901,164 81.3 347 15.0 
E8Q0... 9.0 16,082,267,689 82.6 aie F 14.3 
TESOsi «0 + 12,180,501,538 83.7 2 wk 13.0 
1870T I1,124,958,747 83.3 3.0 54.97 
TBO» a « 7,980,493,003 83.3 Bux 13.6 
T880.,. 0.6 3,907,343,580 82.5 3.8 13.7 


* From the Twelfth Census, vol. v., pp. xxxiv., 694, 696, 698, 
and 7oo. 

+ Values for 1870 were reported in depreciated currency. 
To reduce to specie basis of other years they must be dimin- 
ished one fifth, 
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NuMBER OF FARMS OF SPECIFIED ACREAGE: 1900, 1890, AND 1880 * 


nd 
3 and 10 and 20 and 50 and roo and | 59°02 1,000 
YEAR Vader 3 under 1o | under 20 | under 50 | under roo | under 500 ander acres 
acres acres acres acres acres eres and over 
THOS Sie sei aeieie ates ee Tt 41,385 225,844 406,641 | 1,257,496 | 1,366,038 2,290,282 102,526 47,160 
TBOO hc ats soupe rene oe = a2 (t) (t) 265,550 902,777 | 1,121,485 | 2,008,694 84,395 31,546 
PESO ee ee ene § 4,352 134,889 254,749 781,574 | 1,032,810 | 1,695,983 75,972 28,578 
PER CENT OF FARMS 
nd 
3 and to and 20 and 50 and roo and Seclm 1,000 
YEAR pane: under 1o | under 20 | under 50 | under 1oo | under 500 aoee acres 
acres acres acres acres acres aeaeal and over 
MQOO eer xen eer t ol hele oielle ate 0.7 4.0 ES 21.9 23.8 39-9 1.8 0.8 
TB OO pe Syd cata) nstecate overeat RMA Srrcr aks line ates re 5.8 19.8 24.6 44.0 1.8 0.7 
BORG aie ove clelnihenus aaa inka o.1 3-4 6.3 19.5 25.8 42.3 r.9 0.7 


* From Twelfth Census, vol. v., pp. xlv. and 690. 

+ Including all farms of less than three acres that, continuously, require the labor of one individual. 

; Not separately reported, but included with farms under ten acres, numbering 150,194 or 3.3 per cent of all farms. 
inching only those that reported the sale of products of $500 or over in the census year. 


PRODUCTION OF CROPS * NuMBER oF Farms OF SPECIFIED TENURE * 
2 Unit of PER CENT OF FARMS 
ROP meas- 1850 1900 1905 N OPERATED BY— 
umber of | 
ute YEAR Farms is Sh 
ae sae ‘as are 
Cortige.. 23 Bushel|592,07 1, 104|2,666,324,370|2,707,993,540 Owners Tenants | Tenants 
ay Beat sac tas AN ea 100,485,943 658,534,252| 692,979,489 i 
ats -.|  “ 1146,584,179} 943,389,375] 953,216,197 
Barley ee Se “ 5,167,015| 119,634.877| 130,651,020 tee Seana dopa etaneh AC 593374372 O4ss IZak 7 
K6: 9. A “ 14,188,813 25,568,625 28,485,952 aes Fas (susPeaiohelo site rs 41 fe GE 35 18.4 
Vemiwhen: “ 81956,912 11,233,515 14,585,082 L880 Pivicce ce Soren 4,008,907 74.5 he 2775 
Racer. sata Pound |215,313,497| 250,280,227] 637,000,000 
Flaxseed... . | Bushel 562,312 19,979,492 23,400,534 * From the Twelfth Census, vol. v., p. 688. 
Hey, forage. iGet Ph 23:8 35 047 179,251,562} 60,531,611 + Not including farms with an area of less than three acres, 
CASE? Ci alet.| 2,469,093 9:534,707| 11,320,000 = which reported the sale of less than $500 worth of produce in 
Tobacco.....|Pound |199,752,655| 868,112,865| 633,033,719 the census year 
Beageik i b-|Beshel 69,742,000 A e750 OFOl eer naee tees ‘i . 
Beans.......|Bushe 219,901 1O04,4090] « snate tals Gee ws 
Peasey. Wiss hd (§). = Sana ats 1 Bn Farms OPERATED BY FARMERS OF SPECIFIED RACE Tt 
Potatoes ms 65, as 896| 273,318,167| 260,741,294 
Sweet: > say] 38,208,148 AZ S17 ,AI2| soa eee 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
* From the Twelfth Census, vol. vi., pp. 72, 76, 80, 84, 88, g 
92, 94, 216, 326, 330, 419, 425, 436, 438, and sg1; and Eleventh & pms hel f 
Census, Agriculture, p. 89. CLASSIFICATION “ armers Of speciie! 
Exclusive of cornstafks. or Farm “ Tace 
Commercial bale. a 
Beans and peas given as one crop. 3 £ “ ma bs 
e |f\a| 68] 4/33 
o =| 
a 
A.—FarmMs CLASSIFIED BY TENURE a a B a a 1S 
All'iagmise ere ter. tic 5,737,372, 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
Owners... ohabiee 3,148,648] 54.9] 59.8] 21.0] 90.4] 4.9 
hold —— .hlevecs teas 452,370) 17-9) 8-51 4:0} 72:7) “1.0 
wners and tenants 53:299| 92.9 1.0} 0.2] 0.6] o.1 er 
Managers......+.-.- 59,085} 1.0] 1.2] 0.2] 0.3] 1.6 Great Britain and Ireland 
Cash tenants........ 751,665] 13.1} 9.6] 36.6] 1.1] 76.8 
Share tenants........]1,273,299| 22-2| 19.9] 38.0} 4.9] 15.6 Persons ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE tf 
1881 1891 Igor 
B.—Farms CLAssIFIED BY AREA IN ACRES | 
Farmers, graziers. coun} 633,787 |) SO7STO | mae ne 
Farmers, graziers, ‘sons or 
Wubatel ome Jp aaah ae 41,385] 0.7] 0.7] 0.6] 3.9] 7.6 other relatives returned as 
3and under to.......| 225,844] 3-9] 3-5| 6.8] 10.6] 15.9 assisting in the work on 
roand under 20......| 406,641) 7.1] 5.7] 16.0} 13.2] 17.7 the farm.J.o0. 2. aun 280,964] 297,009] 320,976 
20 and under s0...... 1,257,496] 21.9] 18.3] 45.9] 20.4) 24.2 Agricultural laborers, farm 
so and under roo... .| 1,366,038] 23.8] 24.8] 18.0] 12.6] 14.4 servants.;...00. (F238 1,192,725 | 1,072,059 869,728 
roo and under 175....| 1,422,262] 24.8] 27.2] 8.9] 17.7| 12.3 Gardeners, nurserymen, 
175 and under 260....| 490,069] 8.6] 9.5} 2.2] 4.5| 5.2 seedsmen, florists........ 168,846 199,014 239,689 
260 and under soo....| 377,951| 6.6] 7.4] 1.2] 7.9] 2.0 ‘Others—shepherds, farm 
soo and under 1,000..} 102,526] 1.8] 2.0] 0.3| 6.1] 0.3 bailifisv ete) iii. 72.. 028s 86,009 83,706 102,242 
1,000 and over....... 47,160] 0.8] 0.9} 0.1] 3.1] 0.4 |__| 
Total na Oe. seeiaahnts MAE 2,362,331 | 2,249,756] 2,109,812 


+ From the Twelfth Census, vol. v., pp. lxvi., xciv., xcvii., 
Cciv., cxii., 4, and 5. t From the General Report on the 1901 census, 
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ACREAGE UNDER Crops AND GRASS 


England Wales Scotland | Great 1876-80 | 1891- I901—' 
Million | Million | “Million | Britain (Acres) | (Aeres) | (Acres 
Acres Acres Acres INES 
IW heatniwdldyeiet acbode okra 3,190,086] 2,016,467| 1,676,839 
1871-75 23.91 2.65 4.56 31.12 Barley Cite ctniaronshae 2,752,850| 2,277,014| 2,024,180 
TOOs ees Gos « 24.61. |_ 2.79 4.88 32.28 Oatscecse sc ase ots en vel 4,270;3241 45370:834) 4)2051004 
Beans and peas............ 755,700] 495.797 424,490 
' ’ Ota toes aces a cneriietie ee 1,384,515| 1,266,218] 1,214,284 
ARABLE LAND Pairs hp swedes and man- 
RODS SY. go aa sas els ee tie 2,792,956] 2,656,574| 2,394,222 
1871-75 13.69 1.07 3-48 18.24 Bix Sak, oer sean bre! 138,404 83,420 ior 
WOOS se dee 10.85 0.81 Beas 15.09 Totalarable land. 24. sulcus ese 20,345,937) 19,135,694 
OFIMATIENEIRTASSs 2 him sie chet s [S10 oe tee ewe 27,642,070) 28,577,400 
Total acreage under crops 
HoLpINGs AND ACREAGE ANG grass. ae eles cs. 47,403,060] 47,988,007|47,713,094 


EE 


No. of Acreage : 
Holdings,| under crops | Average size ACREAGE UNDER CROPS, 1906 
1905 and grass 
The figures for the United Kingdom include the Isle of Man 
1905 1895 and the Channel Islands. 
pend Red ete fatniac signs ess 372,144 24,611,186 | 66.1 65.3 
SRE A Re Oe 0,429 2,794,061 | 46.2 47.1 Great United 
ecotland it sno 79,131 4,880,985 | 61.7 61.5 Britain | Jteland Kingdom 
Great Britain....... 511,704 32,286,832 | 63.1 62.6 
Mreland jprrds oe su 515,803 4,656,227 9.02 9.4* Corn Crops— Acres Acres Acres 
heat. 1,755,696 43,888 | 1,801,279 
Barley 1,751,238 176,520] 1,931,627 
* 1896 figures. Oats. 3,042,926 | 1,076,281 | 4,138,378 
Ryerss sth Beers 64,808 10,336 75,415 
p : f Beans's 54-00% teers ote 288,891 1,959 290,978 
The various sizes of these holdings were: Peast i. Te Lae 153,979 301 154,430 
etal Seren Nayar 7,057,538 | 1,309,285 | 8,392,107 
I-5 —50 50-300 apie 
Acres cres Acres wi are 
The acreage under wheat in 1906 was a decrease of 41,299 
acres for Great Britain, and an increase of 6,028 acres for 
England 81,232 166,622 109,498 14,792 Ireland, The acreage under barley increased in both coun- 
Disles: .s0o.-0 10,342 31,671 18,008 408 tries. 
Scotland....... 18,685 34,673 23,055 2,718 Propuce or Crops, 1905-6 
Great Britain ... 110,259 232,966 150,561 17,918 2 
Frelandist..<.2 2 62,126 | 363,541 | * 80,564 | t+9,572 Average 
. meld per 
Total Yield | acre for 
* so—200 acres. Produce per acre | 10 years 
t+ Above 200 acres. 1896— 
Concerning allotments of one acre and under in Great 1905 
Britain, these numbered in 1895 579,133; those of less than — 
one acre were 541,990, and of one acre, 37,143. Bashete BushelssleBashels 
Pin Ireland there were, in 1905, 78,001 holdings not exceed- Vg ctn ak oo te ot eee ay 59,091,772 33.66 31.22 
pee CT 00,553,977 34-58 | 33.04 
123,353,557 40.55 36.92 
Live Stock, 1876-1906 9,970,892 34.73 28.59 
4,515,783 0.21 26.61 
Tons ons 
YEAR Horses Cattle Sheep Pigs POLALOCSS saps axes, dd savas ee 3,428,711 6.06 5.78 
Turnips and swedes... 22,627,840 14.22 12.96 
Mangoldys JAist2 ei jaca 8,538,480 19.79 18.70 
S701 sis7 1,863,410 | 9,995,028 | 32,262,579| 3,734,429 ns) Tons Cwts. Cwts. 
BESO. =. 1,927,527 | 10,872,811 | 28,955,240| 3,497,105 Hay (clover, sainfoin, etc.)..| 3,200,969 29.21 29.06 
RBG wre ii ,cnere 2,115,440 | 10,941,655 | 30,853,789 | 4,300,960 Hay (permanent grass)... .. 5,384,892 22.51 23-49 
BQO ss oi. os 2,108,879 | 11,732,001 | 29,109,971 | 3,499,232 Hops(ewts.)e cece srt 245,088 5.26 eee 
Germany 
NuMBER OF FARMS UNDER CULTIVATION 
Of less 2- —20 20-50 50-100 100-500 More than Total 
YE than 2 Ss 5 500 
ae We Lope = hectares hectares hectares hectares hectares hestased farms 
UREN eal -hs Since) ns axcisis 's 3,236,367 | 1,016,318 998,804 239,643 42,124 20,881 4,180 | 5,558,317 
Ui Ish ig ple Be ee 58.2 18.3 18.0 4.3 0.7 0.4 0.1 100 
PRES erie ceiabs\ sucha seis «= 3,061,831 981,407 926,605 239,887 41,623 20,847 4,144 | 5,276,344 
ETOBAG GAL fai ad ahs, ale d0ya'se-s 58.0 18.6 17.6 4.5 0.8 0.4 0.1 100 
LAND UNDER CULTIVATION AND Its DistriBUTION ACCORDING TO Sizes OF FARMS 
1895 (hectares)............ 2,415,914 | 4,142,071 |12,537,660 | 9,459,240 | 3,697,961 | 6,571,104 | 4,460,792 | 43,284,742 
MCRAE tie 32) Anerstad avteiste-e » iis 9.6 29.0 21.9 8.5 15.2 10.3 100 
1882 (hectares)......... .++| 2,159,358 | 3,832,902 |11,492,017 | 9,080,545 | 3,334,918 | 6,053,415 | 4,225,526 | 40,178,684 
(COT ae Speen 5.4 9-5 28.6 22.6 8.3 1§.1 10.5 100 


——————— aah annenitiiadat tala ae 


Agriculture 


Of the total number of farms in 1895, 4,626,483 were en- 
tirely devoted to agriculture, and the remainder (931,834 
farms) to forestry and agriculture combined. The total 
number of hectares under crops was 32,517,941; under forests, 
7,582,276; and under crops and forests combined, 3,184,525. 
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The following tables have been compiled from 
the Year Book of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture (1905), except where otherwise stated: 


WueEat Crop or THE WorRLD 


Marin Crops, 1893-1905. (In Tons) 

YEAR Rye Wheat Potatoes Oats 
THO Sia ces bun 8,941,914 | 3,405,021 | 40,724,386] 4,180,457 
1894......- 8,343,033 | 3,336,369 | 33,008,894 | 6,580,100 
TBO Sa Bee 7,724,902 | 3,171,844 | 37,786,006] 6,244,473 
eect 8,534,037 | 3,419,928 | 32,329,046] 5,969,465 
TOOT endae oe 8,170,511 | 3,263,235 | 33,776,000] 5,718,644 
1898.... 9,032,175 | 3,607,610 | 36,720,609] 6,754,120 
4. 8,675,792 | 3,847,447 | 38,486,202] 6,882,687 
BQO ees 8,550,659 | 3,841,165 | 40,585,317] 7,091,930 
SQOEL ii pb 8,162,660 | 2,498,851 | 48,087,261] 7,050,153 
1902....... 9:494,150 | 3,900,396 | 43,462,393 | 7,407,250 
1903.-++++- 9,904,493 | 3,555,004 | 42,901,530] 7,873,385 
TOA sid hin 10,060,762 | 3,804,828 | 36,287,192] 6,936,003 
NOOSs sas 0514 9,606,827 | 3,699,882 | 48,323,353 | 6,546,502 


The hay harvest in 1905 was 26,265,411 tons. There were 
also produced 487,068 tons of spelt and 2,921,953 tons of 
barley. The following figures show the proportions between 
the areas of cultivated land under the different crops in 1905: 
Rye, 15.6; wheat, 19.2; spelt, 14.6; barley, 17.9; potatoes, 
745-7; oats, 15.7; hay, 44.1. | 

n the entire German Empire there were, in 1900, § 2,332,000 
apple-trees; 25,116,000 pear-trees; 69,436,000 plum-trees, and 
21,548,000 cherry-trees. Total fruit-trees, 168,432,000. In 
1905 there were 39,511 hectares of land under hops, the total 
harvest being 58,513,800 pounds. The wine production in 
1905 amounted to 3,855,978 hectoliters (about 102,000,000 
gallons), to a total value of 109,000,000 marks. The total 
area of land under tobacco was, in 1904, 15,883 hectares, 
yielding 68,761,800 pounds of tobacco, 


The World 


Persons ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES * 


Per cent 


~~ 
CountTRY I9Q0I 1905 
Bushels Bushels 
United States......... 


Ontario. ni: + uaa cee 22,118,000 22,195,000 
Manitoba...... ase ants 52,094,000 57,518,000 
Northwest Territories. 13,212,000 29,309,000 
Rest of Canada....... 4,000,000 4,000,000 

Total Canada...... 91,424,000] 113,022,000 
Mexico: te suse ees 12,021,000 6,000,000 

Total N. America...} 851,905,000] 812,001,000 


United Kingdom.... . 55,581,000 62,059,000 

OL WAY Gincs cltdonh 300,000 300,000 
SWEETS. wiz x's preigiacerst 4,193,000 5,419,000 
Denmark... aces eee 942,000 4,500,000 
Netherlands......... 4,231,000] ® 4,400,000 
Belgiumivscn ns wees 14,143,000 13,000,000 
France vieiycis)s.o ares’ ies 310,938,000] 338,785,000 
Pete abeers seca ae 136,905,000 83,605,000 
Portugal. 5 ons ssnee te 10,000,000 5,000,000 
Italy OSs sew wees 164,587,000} 160,000,000 
Switzerland.......... 4,400,000 4,000,000 
Germany. cucseceeees 91,817,000] 135,947,000 
Austria-Hungary... . 180,900,000] 227,646,000 
ROMA DIA de sags sisi 72,386,000] 100,000,000 
Balpariass soca 24,000,000 39,000,000 
SEPIA chet we cuacee 8,102,000 12,300,000 
Montenegro.......... 200,000 200,000 
Turkey in Europe..... 22,000,000 20,000,000 
GHeeGe ck Te eee 6,400,000 6,000,000 


Russia in Asia........ 61,149,000] 107,903,000 
India (British)....... 264,825,000] 281,263,000 
Asia, other. wiac tees 69,600,000 66,969,000 

Total. ASia..ecacnes 395,574,000] 456,135,000 
Africa. cc ccmunuceurs 50,672,000 41,500,000 
Australia facaiesasnt 49,877,000 56,215,000 
New Zealand......... 6,733,000 9,411,000 

‘Totals watos 2,955,975 ,000| 3,337,400,000 


748,460,000 


692,979,000 


87,417,000 


401,772,000 


1,513,797,000| 1,790,693,000 


171,445,000 


568,532,000 


The wheat crop of the United States for 1906 was approxi- 


mately 740,000,000 bushels; that of the 


nited Kingdom, 


CouNnTRY Year Persons of popu- 
lation 
: §| 1900 10,512,029 35.9 
United States). ic... wis ae 8.026.088 | 38.0 
§| 1895 8,292,692 37-5 

Geeman vee as a Ree 2 1] s882 Saad aos rs 
’ $| 1900 8,205,331 58.2 
PGS Gita eee suste tcicbue' s,s i}, i400 art eee cans 
1900 6,055,390 68.6 

HeanearVieder ieci sb 654. ; 1890 sane aOR belo 
Risitaie . Panis 6 sieguked o3h-+ 0 1897 18,245,287 58.3 
Ig0I 9,666,467 59.4 

[tal ys. 5 emuencemeritaeic ise : 1881 8,580,978 56.7 
Swituetland 73, sche sek 1888 488,534 37.4 
§ | 1896 8,421,319 44.3 

France.é fat. maa anus ?| 189: Pepe aan 
: 1900 697,372 arg 
Belgiutt.< +. sea namnnavteme ; 1800 649.252 23.5 
| 1899 592,774 30.7 

Pavhedansy wot a Gaiecce ates Katty 11 1889 sariay4 32.7 
1901 531,165 48.0 

Denmark... .sceadey mend 1860 228,316 27.1 
J | 1900 982,986 49.8 

DWE oo. 45+ eossublne eters gine 944,562 Bass 
; }| 1900 359,703 41.0 

PET Gat bie cs s.e 0 ahec Neer 334.428 26.6 
England and Wales...... { tbat PAcoit ie 
Bontend Py if 1901 237,311 12.0 
Ee FR AES 14 i89x 249,124 ale 

Ireland j}| 1901 876,062 44.5 
vevereresees cessed | Bog oatkGay bid 

+ bent S| r901 2,265,868 12.4 

Great Britain Js... </ sais sks | 1802 41526,690 Sect 


tor the Statistisches Jahrbuch fir das Deutsche Reich, 
1906. 


50,091,772. 
Exports * 
CouNTRY 1900 1904 
m . Bushels Bushels 
TRONTNG eves 6.a 0k scares 73,495 142 90,115,115 
Australia <2 j). se st wsiervak alee 14,5 10,808 38,376,297 
Beletumissh dvs ste eee eae 9,700,854 18,217,507 
Bulgaria...5¥ ts ese ce 5,140,005 20,286,368 | 
Canadas.c. Ws Sntdiens dese ke ¢ 14,773,908 20,646,926 
Chile. 45... bb tobe con teenies 422,465 3: 146,413 
Germany P5500 4. 5. Wega ei 12,463,765 ,640,465 
India (British}s.. ...€..4.0. an eee 1,632,649 83,128,241 
Netherlands...20.i00 aimee tae 28,487,704 41,268,227 
Rumania 6060440 wneae aes 27,664,693 26,719,065 
Russia, [Sere vrhte delet pees 74,140,227 |$173,935,704 
Servigis cc ais.sa5 sine ane 5 ese 3,641,128 3,098,326 
United States......6.....505, 215,990,073 44,012,910 
Other, counties, «ios cis: dowels 15,658,000 | 10,268,000 
Total ales Ge. | Wares ot 497,727,481 | 581,859,654 
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Imports 
Belgium: ; seco oaks teeta st 41,846,866 64,160,456 
POSE corneas atineh alads § 10,800,000 | $14,400,000 
Errno areata ofetai ca), 2 uesdaneho rove, 3,171,461 5.735,740 
inland cars srtc tse wirtie ae estas 3,403,811 3,413,760 
rye Tae ae en Oe eee 5,809,831 8,625,293 
German yet acca: tia te nis cane 49,245,745 75,439,443 
(Oe cn I IOIES SIP 6,873,282 5,878,684 
Ttaplne eterrecretsterarers: 0s 0a'e Marcie os 26,941,158 29,670,497 
ro Ratitehicraia ced seeseie »3,056,847 6,701,969 
etherlands. 44,416,219 58,916,277 
Portigals 6 osic6 040% oso sues were. 5,029,092 3,282,298 
IDOLE fur sfaisioererst~ sieceibrerenersresessa 8,502,071 8,253,950 
SALE LOTIB INC ce sire ais,5 0 't erie.cmntiste 14,684,666 19,072,525 
. United Kingdom..... Oe wait aah ior 182,099,771 | 219,713,498 
other COunmtMessa.s sis)5's dieigis eres 33,075,000 37,063,000 
LOLA arts als scalesctes Decree 439,015,820 | 560,324,390 


_ cc 


* Flour included, being converted into grain at the rate ot 
four and a half bushels to the barrel. 

+ Not including free ports. 

t Preliminary figures excluding the trade over the Asiatic 
frontier (excepting the Black Sea ports of the Caucasus). 

§ Estimated. 


GENERAL Note.—It should not be expected that the world’s 
export and import totals for any year will agree. Among 
sources of disagreement are these: (1) Different periods of 
time covered in the ‘“‘year”’ of the various countries; (2) im- 
ports received in year subsequent to year of export; (3) want 
of uniformity in classification of goods among countries; 
(4) different practises and varying degrees of failure in record- 
ing countries of origin and ultimate destination; (5) different 
practises of recording re-exported goods; (6) opposite methods 
of treating free ports; (7) clerical errors, which, it may be 
assumed, are not infrequent. 

The exports given are domestic exports and the imports 
given are imports for consumption, as far as it is feasible and 
consistent so to express the facts; no statement is for net 
exports or net imports. While there are some inevitable 
omissions from such a table as this, on the other hand, there 
are some duplications because of reshipments that do not 
appear as such in Official reports. 


InDIAN CoRN 


Per cent 
CouNTRY 1900 1904 of world 
crop 
Bushels Bushels 
United States* ...... 2,105,103,000| 2,467,481,000 19 
Canada (Ontario)..... 27,947,000 20,880,000 sig 
I COL asia pi o(silabe => = 92,204,000 90,000,000 
Total N. America.} 2,225,254,000| 2,578,361,000 83 
LO} EY A a re 1,500,000 1,477,000 ar 
ATBentina .y).c/. wes 55,012,000] 175,189,000 on 
LU TS TS 3,035,000 3,035,000 oe 
Total S. America. 60,147,000] 179,701,000 5 
Ly GS (Soe 22,232,000] 23,000,000 
St Cee He ee 26,016,000 21,300,000 
POPU A Ga ais oss 0's ss 16,000,000 15,000,000 
Os ee 87,969,000] 87,000,000 
Austria-Hungary..... 161,793,000 83,295,000 
LEE eee 85,047,000] —_ 19,598,000 
Bulgaria and East Ru- 
BPP alot hig ssnk0 9+ 18,000,000 18,000,000 
SIR ots esi elas ee fa i5,0 0:0 18,472,000 9,498,000 
Co. SO aie 34,256,000 26,032,000 
Total Europe....| 469,785,000] 302,723,000 9 
IID RENO, isis < o's » 27,350,000 33,391,000 I 
Australasia.......... 10,025,000 10,5 19,000 


* The corn crop of the United States in 1905 was 2,707,- 
993,590 bushels; that of 1906 (approximately) 2,881,000,000. 
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Agriculture 
Oats 
Per cent 
of world 
CountTrRY I90L 1905 crop 
(approx- 
imate) 
: Bushels Bushels 
Dnited States........ 736,809,000] 953,216,000 27 
Ontario scion aeieuct sie! 80,803,000] 108,890,000 
Manitoba...... Oy kare 28,673,000 46,917,000 
Northwest Territory. . 11,463,000 29,631,000 
Rest of Canada....... 50,000,000 50,000,000 
Total Canada....| 170,939,000] 235,440,000 7 
Total N. America.| 907,748,000] 1,188,656,000 34 
United Kingdom..... 175,816,000] 181,706,000 5 
France... bad aides 225,283,000] 282,642,000 8 
Germany...........-| 485,716,000] 451,017,000 12 
Austria-Hungary..... 192,988,000] 208,351,000 6 
Russia in Europe.... . 595,658,000] 851,706,000 24 
Total Europe. ...| 1,884,945,000] 2,188,258,000 62 
ASIBGS. SoER ones e 46s 28,439,000 84,949,000 2 
ETICA eset ako iiee 9 373,000 8,000,000 
Australia) a oo<.peis6 12,423,000 9,064,000 ; 
New Zealand......... 19,687,000 15,012,000 
Total Australasia. 32,110,000 24,076,000 
Grand total... ...| 2,862,615,000| 3,493,939,000 
BARLEY 
é Bushels Bushels 
United States........ 109,933,000] 136,651,000 Ir 
Canada igs tis aes syeievare 28,85 1,000 46,288,000 4 
MeXICOW. bien vienqnece 7,727,000 7,500,000 Ay, 
Total N. America.| 146,511,000] 190,439,000 16 
United Kingdom..... 69,841,000 66,541,000 6 
Wrance, (hc. cca er 38,857,000 42,873,000 4 
(Rermany econ: 152,537,000] 134,204,000 10 
Austria-Hungary..... 120,213,000] 136,151,000] 10 
Russia in Europe. ....| 235,760,000] 338,854,000 28 
Total Europe....] 782,326,000] 857,284,000 73 
Russia in Asia........ 4,157,000 8,109,000 os 
WA PARE soc bike cstatinn 83,352,000 70,000,000 6 
Lotal'Asia,.. 2... 87,509,000 78,109,000 7 
AITICA Wi caec saci. da, ols 52,919,000 44,850,000 4 
WATASET AIA cn -astescrannerole 1,870,000 2,116,000 bi 
New Zealand......... 1,060,000 1,164,000 
Grand total...... I,072,195,000| 1,173,962,000 


Russia in Asia........ 


Grand total...... 


16,002,000 


1,416,022,000 


28,733,000 


1,475 ,65 2,000 


RYE 
Bushels Bushels 
United States........ 30,345,000 28,486,000 2 
Canada.c circ srcttss.s.3:2 3,489,000 2,633,000 pe 
Total N. America. 33,834,000 31,119,000 2 
United Kingdom..... 2,000,000 2,000,000 oe 
BrAance (ee iiem dis clots 58,198,000 60,267,000 4 
Germanys. oe cee. 321,350,000] 378,204,000 26 
Austria-Hungary.....| 119,171,000] 155,119,000 10 
Russia in Europe..... 738,923,000] 708,707,000 50 
Total Europe... .| 1,366,186,000] 1,415,800,000 96 


Agriculture 
PoTATOES 
Per cent 
of world 
CountTRY 1900 1904 crop 
(approx- 
imate) 
Bushels Bushels 
United States........] 210,927,000] 332,830,000 8 
anaday sooo ri ae. 6s 57,108,000 55,436,000 I 
Mexico. .setensnit np 269,000 1 400,000 ; 
Newfoundland........ 1,354,000 * 1,350,000 
Total N. America.| 269,658,000} 390,016,000 10 
Chiles meee es 10,000,000 6,131,000 
Austria-Hungary.....| 611,005,000] 520,460,000 12 
Belgiuniii-i.e-. 87,913,000 91,632,000 2 
Denmark 23,332,000 24,214,000 xe 
Finland (ioc. ees 15,367,000| 416,500,000 % 
France 4.0 asras tants 426,422,000] 451,039,000 10 
Germany,200-. \e - I,491,255,000] 1,333,326,000 31 
Italy... 29,395,000] *29,395,000 7 
Maltateen. ccs ele 901,000 733,000 5 
Netherlands......... 80,415,000 94,421,000 2 
Norwayitc. sc hoes 22,924,000 17,253,000 ie 
Ramania spat ee 3,482,000 3,001,000 a 
Russia, European....| 944,215,000] 893,908,000 20 
SEL WAR tos oe stele ied hel 1,047,000 718,000 — 
Spainia.ws coed cake 184,481,000] 84,481,000 2 
Sweden sss csaccens ss 57,216,000 51,314,000 I 
United Kingdom: 
Great Britain...... 102,106,000] 133,961,000 3 
Irelangasatt ec: 68,762,000 98,635,000 2 
T'l1 Un'd Kingdom} 170,868,000] 232,596,000 5 
Total Europe... .| 4,050,238,000] 3,844,991,000 89 
ADAD tr te sete noes 9,890,000 11,274,000 
ussia, Asiatic....... 18,054,000 18,800,000 
Total: Asia cas + | 27,944,000 30,074,000 
PATEICA pte tetsie iste teletetet = 2,678,000 4,048,000 
Australian ish. vss e eats 15,202,000 16,777,000 
New Zealand......... 6,311,000 5,025,000 
Othe yaee 4,382,03 1,000] 4,297,062,000 : 
* Estimated from returns for census year. 
+ Average production. 
Rice [Cleaned] 
Per 
cent of 
CountTRY 1900 1904 world 
crop 
(app.) 
United States (in- 
cluding Philippine Pounds Pounds 
Islands and Ha- 
Wail): dase 964,300,000 I,163,400,000 I 


United States (in 
North America).. 
Mexico...¢.5¢. crue 


* 253,100,000 
45,800,000 


North America..... 307,300,000 


South America..... 24,600,000 


Rtaly.. saosin 
MPA joc ht <, ore 


1,614,100,000 
431,300,000 


586,000,000 
148,700,000 


643,800,000 


25,000,000 


11,644,700,000 


394,600,000 
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Rice [Cleaned]—(Continued) 


CouNTRY 1900 1904 
Pounds Pounds 
Heyes ccd. eet 20,000,000 20,000,000 
Bijiecht din OAS $1,000,000 +3,000,000 
Hawant.2.... 880 933,400,000 133,400,000 
Total Oceania.. 34,600,000 36,400,000 


91,584,400,000] 99,195,100,000 
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* Commercial movement. 


j Estimated from official returns for acreage. 
Estimated from exports of this country, and from per 


capita consumption of Japan for 1894— 


t 1903 figures used. 


1903 (300 pounds per 
q be 


annum). || Census, 1902. msus, 1899. 
SUGAR 
Per 
cent of 
y by world 
CouUNTRY IgoI-2 1905-6 prod- 
uct 
(app.) 
CANE SUGAR 
United States: Tons* Tons* 
TOWISIANA . . mae Seeteioe 321,676 330,000 5 
‘exas.. = (t) 12,000 oe 
Porto Racowe 22 85,000 210,000 3 
Hawaii 317,509 370,000 5 
Culbaeeeari hie lita ett 850,181 1,300,000 20 
NOXICOL ec iaiate ile icp eiai 103,110 105,000 I 
Braz. scceesbioes sor ce eee 349,088 275,000 4 
Total America........ 2,742,191 3,291,308 49 
Asia: _ , bas a 
British Indiaf.......... 2,022,476 1,725,300 26 
AVA... eee ee ee ee eee 707,130 993,900 15 
hilippine Islands...... 78,637 135,025 2 
Total Asia. ccc teee 2,868,243 2,854,825 42 
Qcéaniaves cai 2 aces 169,858 223,000 3 
ALSICA seyerdrarareeretaraversnetnitaray 278,926 295,000 4 
Europe::Spain}.........- 28,000 28,000 
Total cane-sugar pro- : 
duction scutes: <5 ve 6,087,218 6,692,133 ay 
BEET SUGAR Sa 
Europe: ’ 
Germanyaieinie. seme 2,305,013 2,425,000 33 
Austria-Hungary...... 1,301,548 1,510,000 21 
France sie. Auk ana 1,123,545 1,085,000 15 
IRUSSIA NS. tals oistee aioe 1,098,983 1,000,000 14 
Bel eitim.)h.aeviengs one 324,960 330,000 4 
Netherlands........... 203,193 210,000 3 
Other countries......... 393,230 410,000 5 
Total Europe........ 6,750,478 | 6,970,000 | 96 
Total United States... 163,126 283,717 4 
Canada... An ieeult: 5 PERRO eee 11,419 33 
Total beet-sugar pro- 
GuctiOns . ota. same 6,913,604 7,265,136 a% 
Total cane and: beet| ——__..anlae 
SUA POw ss cee 13,000,822 | 13,957,269 


47,024,800,000 
528,000,000 
8,500,000,000 
14,291,900,000 
10,644,000,000 
§3,800,000,000 
||677,800,000 
§3,600,000,000 
$86,000,000 


apanese Empire... 
ava and Madura... 
OCC ceo is 
Philippine Islands. . 


Total Asia.....} 89,152,500,000 


49,082,900,000 
+558,800,000 
8,500,000,000 
18,658,700,000 
t 10,091,200,000 
+3,700,000,000 
544,000,000 
§4,600,000,000 
+95,000,000 


96,430,600,000 


* European beet-sugar production, as estimated by Licht, 
in metric tons of 2,204,622 pounds; sugar production of India, 
as officially estimated, in long tons of 2,240 pounds; and other 


data, as estimated by Willett and Gray, 


2,240 pounds, 
+ Not estimated. 


so in long 


tons of 


$ Official estimates for such parts of India as return agricul- 


tural statistics. 


The beet-sugar product of the United States in 
1906 was, approximately, 345,000,000 long tons. 
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TosBacco 
Per 
cent of 
CountTRY 1900 1904 world 
crop 
(app.) 
United States: Pounds Pounds 
Continental.......... 814,345,000] 660,461,000; 32 
BOrtoRicd..t4 dice. 6,000,000 *7 000,000 
Total United States 
in North America.| 820,345,000] 667,461,000] 32 
Total Canada.......... 11,267,000 } 11,035,000] .. 
SU caocedsidd doe Sour 54,400,000 45,748,000 2 
DAC XICO S55 Seine, se) o4-} het 20,599,000] *25,000,000 I 
Tez yeh ycferegebatayesosesors 55,000,000], 55,000,000 3 
Austria-Hungary....... 143,782,000] 102,815,000 5 
WR ASSIG 8S coh lick clas je selc fot» 153,609,000] *174,000,000 8 


485,727,000] 452,010,000] 22 


British India ®...cer1016,<:0; 441,000,000] 441,000,000] 22 
ee East Indies...... 92,918,000 96,100,000 4 
= WARE ORC OR OE 90,473,000| $106,075,000 5 
shilippine Islands...... $35,100,000 ; 33,100,000 I 
supkey [|Ri6 628.8. hac *66,000,000 90,000,000 4 
TotaliAsiat ch... pee. 725,491,000] 766,275,000] 37 
ELOUANCAITIO® -siciacsts< 25,582,000 21 487, 000 I 
Total Australia..:...... 1,631,000 760,000] .. 
Cp lnc co Cs aeRO Otome 14,000 58,000] .. 
Total Oceania...... 1,645,000 818,000 
SEGRE Sevaainciercet ors xs 2,201,193,000| 2,046,817,000 


.* Average production. 
Census. 
Estimated from returns for census year. 
Unofficial estimate. 
|| Including European Turkey. 


WINE 


The following table shows estimates of wine production in 
gallons by the principal wine-producing countries according 
tothe French publication Moniteur Vinicole, and is for the year 


1903: 


Per cent 
of world 
CouNnTRY Gallons roduct 
approx- 
imate) 
Cope. 2S eas eee 935,223,510 30 
LU ooh as 6 a eS 898,178,000 28 
a  cctade CRE ae 396,255,000 12 
MEE eer rev ecove rs els auspegess 14% « 157,806,625 5 
RMU oS cfaic fete S.aicvats-ase te « 124,159,900 4 
AT jee ene SR a a eee 92,459,500 3 
NI sas Biesaka usin 6 73,967,600 2 
CLOSER. ye ce Se a 60,759,100 2 
Turkey and gape erie ecgegee hess 55,475,700 2 
ungary..... 55,475,700 2 
oT 8 idler a ee ei 52,834,000 I 
a OE Ge ail ee one 50,192,300 I 
United States..... 44,908,900 I 
RTT ee iad. ah at act age ates 34,342,100 I 
MN Na ohn ect ts 34,342,100 I 
Argentine Republic. . ra 26,417,000 A. 
Ua EUs BA eco asic 15,850,200 
RMR Tey .SaFofiay ol.) ¥sh tsekeiirs 'oah0i'6 11,887,650 
a Ge ee 7,264,675 
Australia 6,604,250 
Tunis. . 6,604,250 
Other countries..............00- 21,363,661 
SW ee ae 3,162,371,721 


Agriculture 
Hops 
Per cent 
of worl 
CountTRY 1901 1905 crop 
(approx- 
imate) 
eer te Pounds Pounds 
United States........ 38,800,000 5 1,200,000 20 
Austria-Hungary..... 33,426,000 40,005,000 15 
Belsiums*25 9-02 9,149,000 | *11,000,000 4 
FranceSic cs 58238 7,056,000 *6,800,000 2 
Germariyse ee oe 27,599,000 64,500,000 24 
Netherlands......... 137,000 $125,000 if 
Rassia®ice. soo. ctoe 11,000,000 14,500,000 6 
United Kingdom..... 72,731,000 77,946,000 30 
Total Europe -| 161,098,000 | 214,876,000 80 
Total Australasia..... 2,004,000 2,194,000 
Totals eee 201,902,000 | 268,270,000 


* Unofficial estimate. 

t+ Average production. 

} Excluding Canada, for which the census of 1901 shows a 
production during the preceding year of 1,001,203 pounds. 


Woo. (1904)* 


Per cent 
of world 
CouNTRY Pounds product 
(approx- 
imate) 
Wiited States... .. sande cies swe eh 291,783,032 II 
BritishoProvinces. 32.5.2. 9s... 12,000,000 é 
Mexicosirsers Ane. doce ccs ees 10,000,000 
Total North America........ 313,783,032 12 
Central America and West Indies.. 5,000,000 
Argentinas aac. cout lett aictekae ae 370,000,000 14 
Brazile canoer socio 1,500,000 
Chileg,.... Faea Fetal teh tee. herbi GRE 7,500,000 : 
WTWSUA Vi corcasstec sons a aoe 96,000,000 Ar 
Venezuela... etic ie oe 15,000,000 
Other South America............ 20,000,000 
Total South America 5 10,000,000 19 
Great Britain and Ireland........ 133,124,762 (3 
Prance Sy toc cece esate, war 91,000,000 3 
DADs erp aiscierets Ate Der tee ae eat 102,600,000 4 
Portugal...... Pe Nessie icon er asheaawe 13,410,000 Be 
Germany site, oatacdschelonuw gape. 8 os 49,590,000 2 
Etats circ einestaptoetheransia ental 21,45 1,000 
Austria-Hungary. . PERC i lae 64,300,000 I 
Russia, including Poland . +3 See, 361,100,000 14 
Sweden and Norway.. +e 8,200,000 
Turkey and Baleae Peninsula. ate cs 67,500,000 2 


Other Europe. . 


14,000,000 


TotalBurope:(.cstoa cic ss + aei0 926,275,762 35 


FRAGSIA Rete errant, hoists, sierepsieisralart 60,000,000 2 
Central Asia. . 46,000,000 I 
British India 85,000,000 3 
Asiatic wurkey.'s-<c/eclos oem cle css 33,000,000 I 
China Pantie a halipiie) alissa/e.el$\. «fs(e bale Jain) 6 Jp ele 35,000,000 I 
Other Asia! «......%. Ls SETA eee 15,000,000 ™ 
Total Asia 5 <,ccses aste/ sible 274,000,000 10 
Attica same: <1ds cae oasis aemtete 134,425,000 5 
pee 480,000,000 17 
Oceania. . 50,000 3 
Granditotal ts ciaissjaninars surah 2,643,533,794 


* From statistics prepared by W. J. Battison of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. 


Agriculture 
Exports oF WooL 
CouNTRY 1900 1903 1904 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Algeriaciy. ©, sci 12,221,851 16,689,429] 21,519,315 
Argentina... 222,915,944] 425,407,795| 371,697,065 
Australia. . ..] 335,722,862| 324,563,030] 395,130,825 
Belgium: tic. rc: 24,174,749 47,128,185 42,106,322 
Cape of Good Hope] 27,671,036} 65,524,078} 38,733,879 
TANICE s. oci. Whore 103,492,296| 117,425,271| 130,119,445 
India (British)... . 22,148,531 33,320,503 38,602,768 
Netherlands...... 20,139,509 42,214,830; 33,032,572 
New Zealand...... 140,706,486] 155,128,381| 126,834,850 
BT Uigctesrel Sema okaas 7,793:334 9,257,920 7,952,000 
RUSSIA cts chore ects 30,775,906 30,071,056] *35,137,754 
ALN chee adie 13,794,481 25,096,103 28,808,285 
United Kingdom. . 24,928,800 35,950,200 37,858,500 
NI TUR ayia ie 58,984,957| 92,124,262] $87,153,504 
Other countries. ..] 120,434,000] 165,342,000] 143,228,000 
SOUS Ua ccm ain, aa I, 165,904,742] 1,585 ,309,043|1,537,915,084 
Imports 

Belwiaeiy jccsvic ws: 92,500,170} 118,802,547| 116,471,580 
PrAancessancurne sos 418,173,779| 523,823,300] 465,475,496 
Germany$§........ 346,268,073} 425,726,618] 413,781,976 
Netherlands...... 28,122,934 49,996,876 42,618,842 
Russigiwes. 225.5 39,046,676 71,607,060] 135,354,431 
United Kingdom. .| 382,432,027] 351,928,151) 344,758,631 
United States..... 103,583,505| 173,742,834] 249,135,746 


* Including wool combed, carded, and dyed. : 

+ Preliminary figures excluding the trade over the Asiatic 
frontier (excepting the Black Sea ports of the Caucasus). 

t Average of 1900-3. Not including free ports. 


SILK * 
Per cent 
of world 
CouNTRY 1900 1904 roduct 
approx- 
imate) 
Western Europe: Pounds Pounds 
Pra bGs) ys iapsckceiy i ti6w aiscs 1,623,000 | 1,378,000 Zz 
PRS So iocsta.widna'e aisrets © 10,000,000 | 10,803,000 24 
Siiaisie dire cre aw ernhen tate 185,000 170,000 Fi 
Austria-Hungary.......- 690,000 694,000 I 
Total eaaiecre pate otercus 12,498,000 |13,045,000 29 
Levant and Central Asia: 
Asigtolia’. tivities. teleis sss 838,000 | 1,096,000 +. 
Syria and Cyprus....... 992,000 | 1,036,000 
Salonika and Adrianople. 31,000 564,000 
Balkan Statesiays ects 168,000 337,000 
Greece and Crete........ I10,000 143,000 
Cancasubiaatea ta. + sas 772,000 794,000 
Persia and Turkestan (ex- 
Ports) eee asis ia 683,000 939,000 
Total tienes o> 3,894,000 | 4,909,000 Ir 
Far East enya ae 
China— : 
Exports from Shanghai.|10,199,000 | 9,293,000 Pe 
Exports from Canton...| 4,422,000} 4,705,000 
Japan— 
Exports from Yokohama] 9,094,000 |12,846,000 28 
British India— 
Exports from Calcutta. . 617,000 397,000 
Total’. Fe Sea ee 24,332,000 |27,241,000 
Grand tétal?y0. 27): 40,724,000 |45,195,000 


* Estimate of the Silk Manufacturers’ Association of Lyons. 


Cotton SPINDLES IN OPERATION 


Country 1906 | Ig01 
Great, Britaimoeiss 2.50045 50,000,000 46,100,000 
Continents: 33s 2.65.00. Z 35,500,000 33,350,000 
United States. ../tc0.00).. 24,781,000 20,870,000 
WastiInaien wie wees daisies oes 5,200,000 5,007,000 
TORRES taki iclatt.oVe8 115,481,000 105,627,000 
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CoTTon 


[Bales of 500 pounds, gross weight, or 478 pounds of lint, net] 


Per 
cent of 
CounTRY 1900 1904 world 
crop 
. (app.) 
Bales Bales 


Total United States (includ- 


ing the Philippine Islands).| 10,129,125] 13,444,946] 67 


United States: 
Continental*).....-p «seas 10,123,027] 13,438,012] 67 
Porto Ricoto 0s. sper cee eee 836] .. 
Total United States (in 
North America)...... 10,123,027] 13,438,848| 67 
MEXICO sindecie sienna 100,527 $119,000] .. 


Total North America....| 10,230,168] 13,565,992] 68 


Brazen wos cee eee 209,000 165,000] .. 
Total South America........ 258,200 216,204 I 
Total Europe: :........ 17,201 17,125 
British Tndial||ic sees jen Oe 2,262,467| 2,837,166) 14 

Ceylon ff ics0..jnjenrs tates 559 371 
China... ogg aaatee «tae I,192,000| 1,192,000 5 
Cyprus £scoaoste sa aeetee 2,269 1,118 
Dutch East Indiesf......... 14,274 §11,000] . 
French Indo-Chinat......... 5,015 14,000 z 
tod tec ls ROP IO OP 28,217 16,262 
OLGA. VN Tere als a innate renner 32,000}: - 32,000 
Philippine Islands.......... 6,098): - 6,098]... 
ASintiC Russiatene ete 633,065 579,000 3 
Total-Asiay seers at 4,238,964] 4,752,015; 24 
Egypt. . x wraitileate Su hene onaNatarenind 1,124,632] 1,316,212 6 
Total Africa 2:2. 5. sn see 1,148,811] 1,346,126 6 
Oceanian... sh cae 247 TS7ih. oc 
Grand totalsaes dni 15,893,591] 19,897,599] .-. 


*“Linters,”’ a by-product, not included; quantity of 
“‘linters’”’ produced as follows: 150,105 bales in 1900, 173,667 
bales in 1901, 205,254 bales in 1902, 203,437 balesin 1903, 
and 253,077 bales in 1904. 

Exports. 

t Average production. 

§ Estimated from exports and an assumed annual home 
consumption of approximately 50,000,000 pounds, 

|| Exports and mill consumption. 


Imports 

CouNTRY 1900 1903 1904 

Bales Bales Bales 
Austria-Hungary....... 557,548 688,041 700,062 
Belgtim =. >see sean 160,699 246,879 186,228 
Canada Pata 102,646 101,800 118,583 
Frances, >. 2) See 891,960} 1,167,740 967,710 
Gerniany:*. 2.567) ene 1,653,606] 1,992,090] 2,082,693 
Ttalyinas ccs eee 565,866 711,035 713,733 
ere RAMs te 6 cunernae 701,760 816,657 733,849 
GRIGG: 623.55 Ss Lee eee 43,461 64,680 84,025 
Netherlands............ 193,724 199,729 203,091 
Rusdia chi: seat 777,353 | 1,061,822] 907,051 
Palnyeow. ot ot eee 305,325 368,653 325,157 
Swedenic-7 0... eee 78,727 83,194 80,325 
United Kingdom........ 3,231,087 | 3,113,890] 3,559,028 
United States.) 2.2.0... 97,555 102,177 126,587 
Other countries......... 305,600 243,200 247,600 
Total ovo. sacra 9,666,917 | 10,961,587 | 11,035,722 


* Not including the free ports. eer 
+ Preliminary figures excluding the trade over the Asiatic 
frontier (excepting the Black Sea ports of the Caucasus). 


(See ‘‘General Note"’ to ‘‘ World’s International Trade in 
Wheat.’’) 
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Cotton CONSUMPTION OF THE WoRLD* 


CoNnsuUMPTION, BALES, 500 PouNps Great : United . Total 
Britain Continent States India World 
3,016,000 3,256,000 2,148,000 697,000 9,267,000 
3,227,000 3,432,000 2,185,000 791,000 9,795,000 
3,384,000 3,631,000 2,367,000 924,000 | 10,511,000 
3,181,000 3,040,000 2,576,000 914,000 | 10,586,000 
2,866,000 3,692,000 2,551,000 918,000 | 10,422,000 
3,233,000 3,848,000 2,264,000 959,000 | 10,601,000 
3,250,000 4,030,000 2,743,000 1,074,000 | 11,543,000 
3,276,000 4,160,000 2,572,000 I,I05,000 | 11,605,000 
3,224,000 4,308,000 2,738,000 I,004,000 | 11,880,000 
3,432,000 4,628,000 2,962,000 I,I41,000 | 12,888,000 
3,519,000 4,784,000 3,553,000 1,314,000 14,015,000 
3,334,000 | 4,576,000 | 3,856,000 1,139,000 | 13,773,000 
3,269,000 4,576,000 3,727,000 1,060,000 13,416,000 
3,253,000 4,836,000 4,037,000 1,384,000 | 14,415,000 
3,185,000 5,148,000 4,015,000 1,364,000 | 14,478,000 
3,017,000 5,148,000 3,909,000 1,368,000 | 14,311,000 
3,620,000 5,148,000 4,310,000 1,474,000 | 15,542,000 
3,771,000 5,252,000 4,726,000 1,500,000 | 16,299,000 
* From the World Almanac, 1907. 
Live Stock 
CATTLE 
CouNnTRY WEG i Ska Fi Horses Sheep Swine 
ilch 
Total Aer 
Total United Statés (including Hawaii and 
PHU pinewSIANS).;. eee crass cs vcees ss OS GOGO SA ||. site a ette a. 21,871,281 51,001,809 55,174,579 
United States: 
Continental— 
NEIRDATIOS oer. stelarete eis aleve ners bree 8 8 ere che ac 66,861,522 19,793,866 18,718,578 50,631,619 52,102,847 
ENGUTOIMACINICA keh es nie Scie seine he gees a os 1,616,422 973,033 2,936,881 231,301 1,818,114 
PMR OMG EINS Fy Wh ave\e lope. dca ofc 6:(nls sie a7 a i6/for0 « Sunhe 18 13 Bal Serene waaeeve cis a 10 
OTR TCO Satatsicictelaiecars Sain evn oles cities eiere' 8a, « 260,225 73372 58,664 6,363 66,180 


Total United States (in North America) . 68,738,187 20,840,284 21,714,128 50,869,283 53,987,151 


CRINAGIS | (4A. doc5 0. d dCOn OATS GUIDO E7 OOO ree A ays TD I| ala delatajerexe lh dnye's 1,522,993 2,777,980 2,665,256 
AR ACOM rca a Nips e ia bc ccd ies ae SJolape call f eyeove etn ar ARG? |e: amtunre tere: 859,217 3,424,430 616,139 
SUSE A ICEICA Mirer eects eft aks seis ce ects ee sie ie « Ba*Ga5 SAO" [iets srercianvacte > 24,590,012 57,312,650 57,931,750 
PRCUL UA ITIETICE Uehiro fc eats <i Melting o's ae.slel diel es 66:676;376, | Siok). weenie acts 5,905,597 95,851,319 4,881,715 
2 Pe ROIs aiaore fopaele, 4m 4,204,571 13,974,428 12,675,239 
1,782,290 873,794 245,781 235,722 1,154,721 
MS GOlA07 |i orateiete creiereeens 494,557 7,015,385 367,501 
1,840,466 * 1,089,073 486,935 876,830 1,456,699 
AGS Or lntetatone oaihetas he 632 91,034 15 
1,417,503 * 1,052,564 316,600 919,333 213,867 
14,136,869 * 7,438,464 3,138,507 17,800,965 7,522,383 
19,331,568 | * 10,456,137 4,207,403 7,907,173 18,920,666 
SAEs aats EERE ANSE oPaNC CAG abe {lls eyaref'o) the isis ayy isis AG OMe rer al oi Mia era le rua otk sg) dies aretosene ake 
BGO ITAA Worttaseiere sian 159,068 ACROSSISO Wl otis vole dabters 
26,5315), | sistent ate rete/ oye one 40,475 AGE DEHN Sov case. svete ate 
BOGOOOG!| ciara ins aielatabele 741.739 6,900,000 1,800,000 
PETTUS Sein hay pi aye o Piva syesel jabs) alee ciple.» bene te GACBAG' lo dtm cee ao 19,557 19,689 109,355 
DSI. ert: 3 co SION RG Te BOR Te il ahatarevens feretane. + Loft 3,475 18,529 5,078 
Montenegro 60,000 * 20,000 3,000 400,000 8,000 
Netherlands 1,690,463 973,098 295,277 606,785 861,840 
ROTC Vile hase hve 950,201 * 689,563 172,999 998,819 165,348 
LEER ite chetsl 5 oies.0, sie scela\tieh @eefo.qee sss ty geCctn = ll ROSIN AS SO 90,000 3,004,100 1,200,000 
aR MNT eC es os ge loka ne vale» vail ee e's 2,545,051 380,720 864,324 5,055,444 1,709,205 
PRMEPTEO CENA OPIG) o/s & aierec.s ! binisistdbwiele orale tae, slaes ZOV4SS S60 Valetarers se.ais Maels 24,323,294 59,665,801 12,275,731 
eM oe Fixl ele, Nave¥s'e lors g/d Siaiereio.c sisi9.0 a1 are 956,064 170,329 184,849 3,061,759 959,580 
MRM Cs ok, iat hs ofelie's. oo. #>-sleys BGT R YAS alstrsterriceisie a ees 498,157 13,025,512 1,743,863 
RE ey SL aero Asie nels aes 2,545,583 * 1,763,176 540,043 1,105,903 796,572 
os it! Daye SS ee one a eee 1,340,375 * 739,922 124,896 219,438 555,261 
urkey and Crete. . 1,000,000 * 300,000 600,000 IO:000,000' lus aeons 
RR IBPTTIB COUNTS oie class ca cee sorae ple’ 11,674,026 4,211,917 2,116}798 29,076,738 3,601,665 
PEATE UECTITODO! cyclo, steleisiteles: cles: si dinates T2GsABO/SZO®, |\vlerarateidio’s a sels 44,006,287 187,603,802 68,102,580 
86,517,184 | * 25,412,822 1,423,072 267 TiO OOr We curtis eel selec 
TO HOUS) |e aise eva vB ieie- oie « 1,390,054 2,709 1.168.279° 
TOOWOZORNTA Wels s dele cs eee 11,007,766 91,613,884 3,842,740 
PGZOOOO: | isle sie%eis.d Bo 2 863,876 27,693,836 1,170,448 
7,850,520 1,551,206 1,595,256 65.822,918 1,062,703 
1.736,850 498,241 314,322 18,280,806 255,320 
O7SOSO6 |. Fee ee 1,928,830 84,216,468 1,330,659 
IE Nye crobraeplasiarne ds pad eee By 9 YOLEN AES Ee tne 88,368,368 544.382,049 137,259,907 


* Cows. 


Aladyin 
Amana Community 


ALADYIN, ALEXIS: Political leader of the 
Russian peasant party, ‘‘the Group of Toil,” in 
the first Russian Duma. Born in 1873 of ex- 
tremely poor peasant parents, he worked in the 
fields and attended local schools till he decided 
to become a physician, when he worked his way 
into the University of Kazan. He remained 
there three years, but was finally expelled be- 
cause of doubtful propensities and free speech. 
He went at once to the outskirts of Kazan and 
labored among the workmen, organizing trade- 
unions. Arrested in 1895 he was liberated on 
$500 bail pending the delivery of the verdict; but 
on learning that he was to be sentenced to four 
years of solitary confinement and eight of exile in 
Archangel, he managed to cross the frontier, and 
lived a precarious life in Brussels, Paris, and Lon- 
don, acquiring many languages and much infor- 
mation. He lectured for a while at Toynbee Hall. 
Upon the issuance of the manifesto of October, 
1905, however, Aladyin returned to Russia via 
Finland. Taking part in a strike in St. Peters- 
burg, he had to leave and went to Sembersk 
where he found his family. He was obliged to 
leave this place, but was, nevertheless, elected by 
the villagers to the Duma. He immediately 
formed all the peasant and labor deputies into a 
party of which he became the effective leader. 
His economic ideas are those of an opportunist 
socialism adapted to Russian conditions. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ALASKA: A territory of the United States, 
bought from Russia in 1867. It has an area of 
590,889 sq.m. Of the 368,103,680 acres of land, 
367,983 are unappropriated and unreserved. The 
population in 1900 was 63,592, of whom 30,507 
were whites (27,307 males); 29,536 natives (In- 
dians, Eskimos, Aleuts, etc.); 3,116 Chinese. It 
has probably decreased since then. The town of 
Nome had 12,468 inhabitants; Skagway, 3,117; 
Juneau, 1,864; Sitka, the seat of administra- 
tion, 1,396. Alaska has neither legislature nor 
constitution, but is governed by Congress and 
administered by a governor and other officials ap- 
pointed by the president. There are three judi- 
cial districts and three courts. Education is 
directed by an agent of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. In 1903 there were 47 public schools 
with 2,108 pupils. Numerous missions carry on 
educational as well as religious work. 

The chief industries are seal and salmon fish- 
eries and mining. The gold produced in 1904 
was valued at $9,160,500; the silver at $256,900. 
Gold is found mainly in southeast Alaska (low 
grade), at Cape Nome, and on the Yukon River. 
The seal fisheries of the Pribilof or Seal Islands 
are leased to an American company under re- 
strictions. The number of skins shipped from 
these islands in 1904 was 14,368. Besides this 
there is pelagic seal-hunting off the northwest 
coast and in the Bering Strait by Canadians and 
Indians who caught 12,791 seals in 1903. But 
this industry is in danger of being exhausted. 
The annual catch of the salmon fisheries is valued 
at over $8,000,000. There are thirty companies 
with thirty-five canning and twelve salting plants. 
Agriculture is possible in some parts of the terri- 
tory during the brief summer, but is little de- 
veloped. The U.S. government has made some 
experiments along that line. The exports to the 
U.S. in 1904 (besides gold) were valued at $10,- 
698,694, and to Canada $1,001,990. The imports 
from the U. S. amounted to $11,227,698, and 
from Canada $1,034,401. There is a railway 
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from Skagway (near Sitka) toward the Yukon, 
of a total length of 112 miles. There are seventy- 
five post-offices, and telegraphic connection with 
the U. S. and Canada. Labor conditions are so 
uncertain as to render it impossible to state them 
briefly. There has been “‘claim jumping’’ and 
trouble over mining-laws. 


ALBRECHT: An early communist “and _ so- 
called “‘prophet,’’ who, with WerTLinc, spread 
through Germany the gospel of communism. On 
account of his utterances he was put in prison for 
six years, where his only reading was the Bible; 
but in 1841 he escaped to Switzerland. Thence- 
forward he devoted himself to preaching, often in 
Old Testament prophetic language, the gospel of 
Bible communism. He wrote numerous tracts, 
among others: ‘‘ Die Wiederherstellung des Reich- 
es Zion’’ (‘‘The Restoration of the Kingdom of 
Zion’’); ‘‘ Das baldige Wiedersehen am Alter der 


Freiheit’”’; ‘‘ Herausforderung der Priesterwelt,” - 
etc. 

ALBRECHT, THEODOR C.: German privy 
councilor; chief of the Imperial Geodetic Insti- 


tute; born in Dresden, Aug. 30, 1843; studied 
at the technical high school of Dresden, and at 
the universities of Berlin and Leipsic (Ph.D., 
1868). In 1875 he received the title of professor, 
and in 1898 was appointed privy councilor. He 
is an authority on housing, settlements, and 
kindred questions in Germany, and is the author 
of various scientific works. Address: Burggra- 
fenstrasse 25, Potsdam, Germany. 


ALCOHOL: See Liguor, CONSUMPTION OF. 


ALDEN, PERCY: British social reformer, au- 
thor, and Member of Parliament; born in Oxford, 
1865; educated at Baliol College, Oxford. He was 
warden of the Mansfield House University Settle- 
ment from 1891 to 1901, being elected honorary 
warden upon his retirement. From 1892 to 1gor 
he was councilor of the borough of West Ham, and 
in 1898 officiated as deputy mayor. Mr. Alden 
has lectured on social and labor problems in the 
United States, New Zealand, and Australia. He 
was cooptated a member of the London School 
Board in 1903; and he is a member also of the 
Fabian Society. In 1906 he was elected to Par- 
liament as a “‘ Liberal,’’ tho in favor of most of the 
measures adopted by labor and evolutionary 
socialists; and he is prepared to work with any 
man proceeding in the right direction. The social 
problem has become the deep abiding interest in 
his life. Author of ‘‘The Unemployed: A Na- 
tional Question.’’ Address: 1 Woburn Square, 
W. C. London, England. 


ALLAN, WILLIAM: Labor organizer; born in 
Ulster, Ireland, 1813. His father removing to 
Glasgow, William became a piecer in a cotton 
factory there, and later was apprenticed to an 
engineering firm in that city. In 1835 he began 
working as a journeyman engineer at Liverpool. 
He became the general secretary of his union in 
1847, and retained this office even after the soci- 
ety was merged in the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, being reelected annually for more than 
twenty years. William Allan was the originator 
of the ‘‘new unionism” of his time. Remarkable 
for executive ability, he built up, out of the frag- 
ments of organization in the engineering trade, a 
great national society. He died in 1874. 
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ALLEMANE, JEAN: French Socialist; com- 
positor; founder of the Cooperative Printing As- 
sociation; editor of Le Parti Ouvrier; born 1843. 
He was arrested as a communist in 1871 and 
suffered penal imprisonment eight and one half 

ears, being released by amnesty in 1880. He 
ies been an active Socialist leader ever since. 


ALLEN, CHARLES GRANT BLAIRFINDIE: 
Novelist; born in Kingston, Canada, 1848; was 
graduated from Merton College, Oxford; taught in 
Jamaica. He was the author of popular scien- 
tific works on evolution. His first novel was 
“Philistia’’ (1884). Allen became a Socialist, 
and introduced many radical views into his novels: 
“The Woman Who Did”’ (1895),,and “‘A Bride 
from the Desert”’ (1896). He died in London in 


1899. 


ALMSHOUSES: See PooRrHOUSEs. 


ALTGELD, JOHN P.: Governor of [llinois; 
born in Prussia, 1848, but early emigrated to the 
United States with his parents, who settled on a 
farm near Mansfield, O. He attended the district 
school, but at the age of sixteen enlisted and par- 
ticipated in the closing campaign of the Civil War. 
The next few years he spent in teaching, studying, 
and working as a farm-hand. He read law in 
St. Louis and then opened an office in Savannah, 
Mo. In 1874 he was elected prosecuting at- 
torney of Andrew County, but in October, 1875, 
he removed to Chicago. In 1884 he ran for Con- 
gress on the Democratic ticket, but was defeated. 
In 1886 he was nominated for Superior Judge of 
Cook County, which at that time gave a Republi- 
can majority of about 12,000, and was elected by 
a large majority, the laboring men being especially 
active in his interests. He was on the bench 
nearly five years, being Chief Justice of the Su- 
perior Court for one year. A multiplicity of 
private interests compelled him to resign this 
position in August, 1891. He became wealthy 
principally by the buying and selling of real estate 
in Chicago and investments in street-railways. 
He designed and built a number of the finest 
business blocks in Chicago. He was nominated 
for Governor of Illinois in the Democratic Con- 
vention of 1892, and was triumphantly elected, 
to the surprize of even his own party. For 
over thirty years Illinois had been considered 
safe for a Republican plurality of 25,000 to 
50,000. 

Altgeld gained the hostility of many of the 
wealthy classes through his pardoning, on June, 
1893, of the so-called CuHicaGo ANARCHISTS. 
Whether right or wrong, there was no question 
among those who knew him that Governor Alt- 
geld acted from conscientious principles and con- 
trary to his political interests. In the great 
Pullman strike of 1894 he publicly addrest 
President Cleveland, protesting against the send- 
ing of United States troops to keep the peace in 
Illinois when not requested to do so by the 
Governor, he believing that Illinois was abun- 
dantly able to protect her own citizens, and assert- 
ing that such action on the part of the Federal 
Government overrode the Constitution, and set 
up what might easily lead to a military absolu- 
tism. In politics a Democrat, Altgeld became 
in his views increasingly radical, and he took 
active part in various radical political movements. 
He died March 12, 1902. 
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ALTRUISM: A term used in sociology and 
philosophy to denote the benevolent instincts 
and emotions in general, or action prompted by 
them; and more specifically used of that theory 
of life which would make the living for others 
the central thought of life and the essence of re- 
ligion. It was first employed by Comte, but has 
passed into general use. erbert Spencer says: 
“If we define altruism as being all action, which, 
in the normal course of things, benefits others 
instead of benefiting self, then from the dawn 
of life altruism has been no less essential than 
egoism.’’ (See INDIVIDUALISM; SOCIALISM.) 


ALTRUIST COMMUNITY: A small attempt at 
community life, with office in St. Louis, Mo. It 
was first organized in 1868 in Jasper County, Mo., 
with ten members. Unable to meet its payments 
for land, it has made various other attempts, and 
now owns eight and a half acres near Sulphur 
Springs, and is engaging in the poultry and gar- 
dening business. It has also a headquarters in 
St. Louis, where it publishes a monthly, The 
Altruist, and a book of 424 pages containing a full 
explanation of its principles and organization. 
From the beginning Mr. A. Longley has been 
the organizer and head. Address: 2711 Franklin 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF IRON, 
STEEL, AND TIN WORKERS, THE: An im- 

ortant trade-union of the United States; organ- 
ized in Pittsburg, 1878, by the amalgamation of 
the United Sons of Vulcan (organized 1858), the 
Associated Brotherhood of Iron and Steel Heaters, 
Rollers, and Roughers of the United States 
(organized 1872), and the Iron and Steel Roll 
Hands: Union (organized 1873). Joseph Bishop 
was the first president of the association, but 
John Jarrett, who was elected in 1880 and served 
till 1883, was largely instrumental in shaping it. 
In 1881 the association took a prominent part in 
the formation of the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Lapor; but in the following year it left the lat- 
ter because of the dropping by the federation of 
its plank favoring protection. The association 
has always been a fighting organization and has 
had numerous strikes, notably the great HomeE- 
STEAD STRIKE. The association has opposed 
arbitration by third parties, but has been a leader 
in developing a sliding scale and other agree- 
ments with employers. The first sliding scale in 
the United States was formed by conference 
between the employers and the United Sons of 
Vulcan in 1865; and wage agreements with 
employers have been characteristic of the asso- 
ciation; tho it has also had, mainly at the times 
of renewal of agreements, severe industrial 
struggles, strikes, and lockouts. At the annual 
meetings the president generally appoints a com- 
mittee of forty members which meet the commit- 
tees of manufacturers in conjunction with whom 
it fixes the rate of wages. The average monthly 
membership of the association in 1905 was 
reported as about 10,000. 


REFERENCES: Report of the U. S. Industrial Commission, 
vol. xvii. (1901), pp. 212, 339-345. 


AMANA COMMUNITY: A German religious 
community in Iowa, reached at the station of 
Homestead, on the Chicago and Rock Island 
Railroad. The community numbers some 1,800 
souls, owns about 25,000 acres, is rated at over 
$1,000,000 in capital, and is in every way an 
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economic and industrial success. Mainly agri- 
cultural, it has herds of blooded cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and a large number of fine horses. It also 
does a growing manufacturing business. The 
two largest woolen mills in lowa are owned and 
operated by the community. The famous colony 
blue prints are made here; 80 pieces of these, con- 
taining 45 yards each, are turned out in a day. 
The community has, moreover, two large flour- 
ing mills, with full roller process and elevators, 
manufacturing pearl barley and hominy. There 
are three machine-shops where the machinery 
used by the community is repaired. Besides these 
there are dye-shops, blacksmith shops, sawmills, 
a printing-office, and other lesser industries. 
Their business is growing, because their patrons 
are well treated. Their goods are honest goods, 
the Amana brand telling its own story. 

The community lives in eight villages, two or 
three miles apart, Amana being the center, and 
Homestead the most important railroad office. 
Each village has its own doctor, 
school, post-office, store, hotel, and 
place of meeting. The government 
of the community is vested in a pres- 
ident—now Dr. Jacob Winzenried—and a board 
of thirteen directors, elected annually by the 
community. Family life is preserved inviolate, 
each family living alone, except where two or 
three prefer to live in the same house. They 
come together, however, for common meals in 
little boarding-houses, one for every thirty to 
forty persons. The fare is simple, but abundant 
and healthy. The houses are pleasant and home- 
like, tho unpainted, being covered in summer 
with vines and surrounded bylittle flower gardens. 
The communism is absolute, all the necessities 
of life being provided freely for all, and the indus- 
tries being operated for the equal advantage of 
all. The life is simple and quiet, there being few 
amusements and little variety; national holidays 
and memorial days, however, are observed. The 
community is very religious. A 
prayer-meeting is held in each village 
every night of the week, where the 
men sit on one side and the women 
on the other, and quietly sing their German 
Lutheran chants, or pray, or read from the Bible 
or the books of their prophets or leaders. They 
call their communities True Inspiration Congre- 
gations, and believe in the Trinity, justification 
by faith, the resurrection of the dead, the gradual 
purification of the impenitent by fire, the com- 
munism of all saints as a necessary part of Chris- 
tianity. They believe that an era of inspiration 
began in the eighteenth century, the Holy Ghost 
speaking to their founder, Erasmus Gruber, and 
other ‘‘prophets.” They drink wine made by 
their own labor, formerly brewing the best beer of 
the state, and deriving quite a profit from this, 
which practise, however, they quietly ended when 
Iowa became a prohibition state, doing this out of 
respect to the law and the opinions of their neigh- 
bors. Wine, however, they give to their employ- 
ees in harvest time as freely and generously as to 
themselves. The life being so simple and quiet, 
and without great educational advantages, many 
of the young people leave, and are allowed to do 
so, but often are glad to come back to the peace 
and quiet plenty of the communal 
home. They do not seek new mem- 
bers, but elect to membership those 
who come and after trial prove them- 
selves of the right spirit. The universal language 
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is German. The beginning of the sect was in 
Wirtemberg, Germany, where it was founded in 
1714 by Erasmus Gruber. Later Christian Metz 
became their leader, and he brought them to the 
United States in 1843. First settling in Eben- 
ezer, Erie County, N. Y., they moved to their 
present site in 1855-44. 

REFERENCES: Cooperative Communities in the United States, 


by Rev. A. Kent; Bulletin of United States Department of 
Labor, No. 35, July, 1gor. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION: 
See CONSTITUTION. 


AMERICA: See UNITED STATES, etc. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, THE: An academy organized 
in Philadelphia, Dec. 14, 1889, with the object of 
furnishing a platform for the discussion of the va- 
rious problems of modern life, paying particular 
attention to those which were not adequately rep- 
resented in the work of other learned societies. 
The academy holds four scientific sessions each 
year, in addition to the annual meeting of two 
days’ duration, which is held in April. The pro- 
ceedings of the academy are published in the 
form of a bi-monthly periodical called The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 


In earlier years the numbers of The Annals contained 
papers upon many topics, but more recently the policy has 
been to devote each number to some speciahie ic. Recent 
issues have been devoted to such subjects as City Life and 
Progress, Child Labor, Philanthropy and Penology, Insurance 
and Commercial Organization, and Business Management 
and Finance. From time to time monographs on special 
topics have been published as supplements. Among these 
may be mentioned ‘Housing Conditions in Jersey City,” 
by Miss Mary B. Sayles. Bound copies of the various num- 
bers are sold at $1.25 each. 

Any person interested in the general purposes of the 
academy may become a member, if approved by the council, 
by paying the annual membership fee of $5.00 or a life fee of 
$100.00. Life members are exempt from annual fees. 
Members receive all the publications of the academy and are 
entitled to submit papers and communications and to attend 
and participate in all scientific meetings. The members 
(1906) number 3,713, of whom 116 are life members. The 
list embraces a large number of the prominent thinkers and 
writers on political, economic, and social topics in America, 
with an increasing representation from Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, and Europe. 

During the last sixteen years more than 500 of the more 
important articles appearing in The Annals have been re- 
printed and sold at low price. Among these may be men- 
tioned: ‘‘The Development of Park Systems in American 
Cities,’”’ by Andrew W. Crawford; ‘‘ Principles of Reform and 
Penal Law,’’ by Charlton T. Lewis; ‘‘Recent Tendencies in 
American Legislation,’’ by Samuel J. Barrows; “‘Supervision 
of Charities in New York,’”’ by Robert W. Hebberd; ‘‘ World 
Currents in Charity, Theory and Practice,’’ by Charles R. 
Henderson; and “‘The Theory of Social Forces,’’ by Prof. 
S. N. Patten. 


All meetings of the academy are held in Phila- 
delphia, and the active executive officers are 
largely connected with the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Secretary, Carl Kelsey, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION, THE: Formed 1906. Objects: 
(1) To serve as the American branch of the 
International Association for Labor Legislation 
(q. v.); (2) to promote the uniformity of labor 
legislation in the United States; (3) to encourage 
the study of labor legislation. 

Dues: $1.00 annually; $3.00, including receipt 
of the monthly bulletin of the international asso- 
ciation. President, Prof. R.T. Ely, University of 
Wisconsin. Secretary, A. F. Weber, New York 
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State Department of Labor, Albany, N.Y. Ex- 
ecutive Committee, president, and secretary, ex- 
officio: A. J. Boulton, H. W. Farnam, C. P. Neill, 
H. R. Seager, and C. R. Woodruff. 


AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, THE: 
Formed June 10, 1904, by the amalgamation of 
the American Park and Outdoor Art Association 
and the American League for Civic Improvement. 
Object: civic improvement. It represents cooper- 
ation on a national scale for the promotion of a 
more beautiful America in every city, village, and 
hamlet in the country. It serves as a clearing- 
house for improvement work, bringing the local 
workers into helpful contact with one another and 
placing the experience of all at the command of 
each. Members, 2,200. Annual meeting, Octo- 
ber. Reportsand pamphlets. Annual subscrip- 
tion, $3.00. President, J. Horace McFarland, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; secretary, Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, 703 North American Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, THE: 
Founded in 1885 ‘‘for the encouragement of 
economic research ... and of perfect freedom 
of discussion.”” It has no creed. Persons of all 
shades of economic opinion are found among its 
1,000 members,+and widely different views are 
given a hearing at its annual meetings and in its 
publications. 

Every member receives all current reports and 
publications of the association. The publica- 
tions, begun in 1886, contain nearly a hundred 
of the most important economic monographs that 
have been published by American students, be- 
sides a large number of papers and discussions by 
leading experts in practical and in academic life. 
A list of doctoral dissertations in progress in 
American universities is now annually prepared 
by the Publication Committee. Annual dues, 
$3.00. President, Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, of 
Cornell University. Secretary, Prof. W. M. 
Daniels, Princeton, N. J. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, THE: 
Organized (in its present form), 1886. Prior to 
the Civil War, and even till 1881, national trade- 
unions in the United States multiplied without 
any corresponding success in the formation of en- 
during alliances. 


Labor federations, in so far as they existed, were local in 
character. Thus, the General Trades Union of the City of 
New York, active in the labor field as early as 1833, was a 
' federation composed of twenty-one trade societies of that 
city. The General Trades Union of Boston was organized in 
1834 upon the same general lines. A constitution adopted 
at the convention was later ratified by the sixteen local unions 
in the federation. Similar unions were formed in other 

cities, notably Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
The Industrial Congress of the United States, 


Early which met in New York, Oct. 12, 1845, repre- 
Histo sents a nearer approach to a national federa- 
TY tion of labor. The convention was called 


together mainly through the efforts of the 
New England Workingmen’s League and the 
National Reform Association of New York, elected officers, 
and adopted a declaration of principles. The second Indus- 
trial Congress, which met in New York, June ro, 1847, in- 
cluded representatives from the states of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Illinois, and Kentucky. 
Little was attempted and less achieved in labor federation 
on a national scale between 1850 and 1864; but as soon as 
the Civil War had closed, interest in this direction rapidly 
developed. The twelfth annual session of the National 
Typographical Union in 1864 adopted a resolution instructing 
the delegates present to recommend to the local unions of the 
cities and towns the formation of central federations “for 
the mutual protection and support of the workingmen of all 
trades,’ In 1865 twelve men, independently of any trade- 
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unions to which they belonged, met in Louisville for the pur- 
pose of discussing plans to further the interests of the labor 
movement, and issued a call for a general convention to be 
held in Baltimore the following year. 

On the 26th of March, 1866, the presidents of various 
national trade-unions met in New York City and decided to 
hold a national convention in Baltimore during the month 
of August. This was supplemented a little later by a call 
addrest to the workingmen of the United States in the inter- 
est of the eight-hour working-day. All trade-unions were 
invited to participate in the coming convention, with repre- 
sentation upon the basis of two delegates for each trades 
assembly and one for every local organization. 

_On Aug. 20, 1866, the National Labor Union, the name 
given to the new organization, met in Baltimore, elected a 
full set of officers, and adjourned without adopting a formal 
platform or making any provision for raising revenue. 

The National Labor Union reassembled in 1867 at Chicago, 
and again in 1868 at New York, displaying considerable vigor 
in agitating the national eight-hour law. Other important 
questions discust in the different conventions were labor 
leagues, apprentices, cooperation, convict labor, public lands, 
taxing bonds, national banks, money, and political organiza- 
tion. Altho conventions were held in 1869, 1870, and 1871, 
the membership steadily dwindled until in 1872 a final effort 
to revive interest resulted in the nomination of an independ- 
ent candidate for President of the United States. Active 
participation in the national campaign of that year created 
internal dissensions which hastened the downfall of the or- 
ganization. 

In response to a call sent out in 1881, delegates from various 
trade and labor organizations met in Pittsburg, Nov. 15, 
1881, and formed the Federation of Organized Trades and 

Labor Unions, with John Jarrett, president 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 

A Nationa] Steel Workers, as temporary chairman. The 

Federation platform of the federation set forth the objects 

of the organization as follows: The passage of 
laws in state legislatures and in Congress for 
the incorporation of trade-unions and similar 
labor organizations; compulsory education of children; pro- 
hibition of children from working under the age of fourteen; 
uniform apprentice laws; an effective national eight-hour law; 
restriction of the “‘order”’ or “‘truck’’ system; a mechanics’ 
lien law; repeal of all conspiracy laws against organized labor; 
a bureau of labor statistics; protection to American industry; 
a law to prevent the importation of foreign laborers under 
contract; and proper representation of all trades and labor 
organizations in law-making bodies. 


For several years after 1881 the history of the 
general federation movement in the United States 
centers largely in the struggle between the 
Knights of Labor and the trade and labor unions, 
turning mainly on the question of the autonomy 
of each trade. Keen rivalry developed. The 
most prominent leaders of the two parties were 
Mr. Powderly, Grand Master Workman of the 
Knights of Labor, and Mr. George E. McNEILL. 
That a feeling of antagonism was present from 
the beginning is suggested by a com- 


Struggle munication issued by the federation 


ith to the trade-unions. In this address 
‘ the federation declared: ‘‘Open 
Knights d : 2 penis 
of Labor trade-unions, national and interna- 


tional, can and ought to work side 
by side with the Knights of Labor, 
and this would be the case were it not for men 
either overzealous or ambitious who busy them- 
selves in attempting the destruction of existing 
unions to serve their own whims.” The Cuigar- 
Makers’ Journal referred to the federation move- 
ment of 1881-82 asin ‘‘a chaotic state pulled and 
dragged in all directions. Some advise us,” the 
article continues, ‘‘to adopt new systems of 
organizations defying practical experience and 
common sense. If the representatives of the 
bona-fide trade-unions, not of so-called labor 
clubs, are true to their mission, they will make 
a bold stand against all inferior systems of organ- 
ization.” 

The year 1886 marks an important period in 
the history of labor federation. Not only did 
the Knights of Labor in that year reach their 
greatest numerical strength, but at the same time 
the movement toward the national federation 
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of trades gained new vigor in the transition of 
the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions into the American Federation of Labor. 
The Federation of Trades and Labor Unions as 
then constituted did not satisfy the more ener- 
getic and ambitious among the labor leaders of the 
time, who were desirous of reaching some agree- 
ment with the Knights of Labor whereby the 
friction between that organization and the trade- 
unions should cease. In response to a call issued 
by P. J. McGuire (general secretary of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners), A. 
Strasser (president of the Cigar Makers’ Union), 
P. J. Fitzpatrick (president of the Iron Molders’ 
International Union), Josiah Deyer (secretary of 
the Granite Cutters’ International Union), and 
W. H. Foster (secretary of the Federation of 
Trades and Labor Unions), a trade-unions’ con- 
ference met in Philadelphia on May 17, 1886, and 
agreed upon certain proposals to be submitted 
to the special session of the General Assembly of 
the Knights of Labor soon to be held at Cleveland, 
O. Contrary to the wishes of the trade-unionists, 
no definite action on ‘‘the treaty”’ was taken at 
the meeting of the General Assembly, and a 
further effort to arrive at a permanent under- 
standing with the Knights of Labor was made 
later in the year. 

When the General Assembly of the Knights of 
Labor assembled at Richmond in October, 1886, 
the trade-union officials offered a further protest 
against the attitude of the Knights toward the 
unions, and asked for some assurance that the 
trade-unions thereafter would not be interfered 
with by the organizers of the order. The re- 
sponse of the General Assembly was to adopt a 
resolution compelling all employees in the cigar 
trade, who were members of both the Knights 
of Labor and the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union, to withdraw from the union or leave the 
order, and adjourned without making further 
advances toward a peaceful settlement of the 
difficulties. 

Throughout this controversy between the 
Knights and the trade-unions, the Federation of 
Trades had exerted its influence steadily in favor 
of the latter. Accordingly, when the represent- 
atives of various trade-unions arranged to meet 
in Columbus, O., the first week in December, 
1886, the legislative committee of the federation 
decided to hold its annual convention at the same 
time and place for the purpose of cooperating 
with the conference of the trade-union officials. 

The two conventions met on Dec. 7th and 8th, 
respectively, and the members of the Federation 
of Trades and Labor Unions attended the sessions 
of the trade-union conference in a body. On the 
third day of the conference, the committee of the 
whole reported to the federation that its com- 
mittee had attended the conference and that all 

the delegates had been admitted as 


Final ™embers thereof. The legislative 
Organiza. Committee also reported that the 
vi trade-union conference had formed 


a new organization known as the 
American Federation of Labor, with 
a constitution designed to protect the interests of 
trade-unions. It was agreed that all moneys, 
papers, and effects of the old federation’ should 
be turned over to the officers of the new organiza- 
tion, and that all per capita tax due the old fed- 
eration should be collected by the new federa- 
tion. From this time the Knights of Labor 
steadily declined in membership and power while 
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the American Federation advanced with rapid 
strides. At the present time (1907) the Knights 
play an inconsiderable part in the taber movement, 
while the American Federation is steadily gaining 
in influence. The conventions of 1886, 1887, and 
1888 were called respectively the first, second, 
and third convention ef the American Federation; 
but by order of the convention of 1889 the origin 
of the federation in all official documents is dated 
from 1881. : 

The American Federation of Labor, upholding 
the principle of trade autonomy, favors the local 
trade-union composed of members following a 
single vocation, and attached to a national trade- 
union. Where the local union is not affiliated 
with a national organization, it receives a charter 
directly from the American Federation and be- 
comes known, for instance, as “‘Ship Carpenters’ 
Union, No. 6,976.’ On the other hand, the 
organizers of the federation often find it necessary 
to form intg one local union workers of miscel- 
laneous crafts. Hence federal labor-unions exist 
in those localities where separate trade-unions 
are impracticable. As soon as a sufficient 
number of a craft is admitted, a new local trade- 
union, recruited from the membership of the 
mixed union, is formed. This trade ‘Hocal” in 
turn joins the national union of its craft wherever 
possible. According to the report for November 
1906, there were 27,500 local unions and 759 
local trade- and federal labor-unions directly af- 
filiated with the national federation. 

Local federations, commonly known as central labor- 
unions, aim to embrace all local unions in a given area, and 
at the same time to maintain the strict autonomy of each 
trade or industry. Altho in general, representation, mem- 


bership, etc., are left by the Ameriean Federation to local 
regulation, the national constitution provides that ‘“‘no 
central body affiliated with the American Federation shall 
reject credentials presented by a duly elected or appointed 
delegation of a local union, chartered by a national or inter- 
national union having affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration.” 

Next in gradation to the local federation is the state feder- 
ation of representatives from the various labor organizations 
in the state. State branches meet annually and seek to 
exercise functions analogous to those carried on by the 
national federation in its larger field of activity. 


As a fourth form of organization, the American 
Federation recognizes as its most important 
subdivision the national union of workmen en- 
gaged in a single calling. In May, 1904, there 
were 118 international unions having complete 
jurisdiction over their own trades, with a mem- 


bership approximating 2,000,000 

Form of W0rk-people affiliated with the Amer- 
Organiza 1°27 Federation of Labor. Struc- 
toi turally, the most important feature 
of the national federation is the 
representative convention which 


meets in annual session. The constitution pro- 
vides: ‘‘The basis of representation in the 
convention shall be: From national and inter- 
national unions, for less than 4,000 members, one 
delegate; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or 
more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, four del- 
egates; and so on. From central bodies, state 
federations, federal labor-unions, and local unions 
having no national or international union, one 
delegate.” 

In this scheme of representation, a compromise has been 
sought between equal representation and proportional rep- 
resentation. Proportional representation seemed to give an 
unfair advantage to the larger unions, and, on the other 
hand, equal representation placed undue power in the hands 
of the smaller unions. A system has therefore been adopted 
by which a part of the membership is represented according 
to a progressive ratio, and the other part—many of whom 
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are also represented through their respective national and 
international unions—by one delegate from each organization. 
Strict adherence to this progressive ratio avoids the chief 
defect of propoetannl representation; as applied by the 
American Federation, however, it succeeds in keeping the 
number of delegates within proper limits rather than in 
giving each union a measurable weight in legislation. The 
following law, adopted in 1887, neutralizes any restraint 
placed on the strong unions by progressive representation: 
‘Questions may be decided by division or a show of hands, 
but if a call of the roll is demanded by one tenth of the dele- 
peice present, each delegate shall cast one vote for every one 
undred members, or major fraction ‘thereof, he represents, 
but no city or state federation shall be allowed more than 
one vote.”’ Thus the power is retained by the large unions 
with the additional consideration, it is claimed, of harmful 
centralization in the hands of the few. Where proportional 
representation prevails, it is difficult to unite the numerous 
delegates for common action. Under the American Federa- 
tion’s plan of progressive representation, the limited number 
of men who exercise a controlling voice based on the total 
membership of their respective unions, are in a position to 
form a combination at any time to rule the convention. 


The chief administrative body of the American 
Federation is the Executive Council, composed of 
the national officers: a president, eight vice- 
presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer. The 
Executive Council supervises the work and de- 
cides questions of policy between conventions. 
The most important single official is the president. 
He is elected by the annual convention and holds 
office for one year. Owing to the voluntary 
nature of the American Federation, its executive 
head has comparatively slight official power; but 
as the recognized leader of the American trade- 
union movement, he exerts considerable influence 
over the activities of national and international 


unions. He receives a fixt annual salary of 
$3,000. The remaining officers are paid as 
follows: the secretary and the treasurer, an 


annual salary of $2,500 and $200 respectively; 
the vice-presidents, $4 per day and expenses 
when attending council meetings. 

The receipts and expenditures of the American 
Federation from 1881 to 1905 were as follows: 


: Expend- . Expend- 
YEAR | Receipts teres YEAR | Receipts Berea 
1881 $174 $136 1894 $15,346 $17,302 
1882 125 252 1895 13,751 15,612 
1883 690 352 1896 16,290 15,452 
1884 357 543 1897 18,639 19,113 
1885 584 450 1898 18,894 19,197 
1886 474 510 1899 36,757 30,599 
1887 1,939 2,074 1900 73,425 68,373 
1888 4,512 3,933 IQOL 115,220 118,708 
1889 6,838 6,578 1902 144,498 119,086 
1890 23,849 21,070 1903 247,802 196,015 
1891 17,702 13,190 1904 220,995 203,991 
1892 17,834 18,324 1905 207,417 196,170 
1893 20,864 21,383 


Starting in 1881 with an annual tax of three 
cents per member of the affiliated unions, the 
“Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Un- 
ions ’’ reduced this sum to one cent per member 
the following year. In 1883 provision was made 
that each national union should pay 
into the central treasury for 1,000 
members or less, $10; 1,000 to 4,000, 
$20; 4,000 to 8,000, $25; 8,000 to 
12,000, $30, etc. When the American Federa- 
tion was formed in 1886, an annual tax of six 
cents per member was placed on national and 
local unions. The following year this tax was 
reduced to three cents a year for national and 
local organizations, with a tax of $25 a year on 
central labor-unions and state federations. After 
various changes from time to time, the present 
tate was fixt as follows: ‘‘From international or 
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national trade-unions a per-capita tax of one 
half of one cent per member per month; from 
local trade-unions and federal labor-unions, ten 
cents per member per month, five cents of which 
must be set aside to be used only in case of strike 
or lockout; from local unions, the majority of 
whose members are less than eighteen years of 
age, two cents per member per month; from 
central and state bodies $10 per year, payable 
quarterly.” 

The objects of the American Federation, as 
stated in the Preamble and Article II. of the Con- 
stitution, are as follows: 


_ WHEREAS, a Struggle is going on in all the nations of the 
civilized world, between the oppressors and the opprest 
of all countries, a struggle between the capitalist and the 
laborer, which grows in intensity from year to year and 
will work disastrous results to the toiling millions if they are 
not combined for mutual protection and benefit; 

It therefore behooves the representatives of the trade- and 
labor-unions of America, in convention assembled, to adopt 
such measures and disseminate such principles among the 
mechanics and laborers of our country as will permanently 
unite them to secure the recognition of the rights to which 
they are justly entitled. 

e therefore declare ourselves in favor of the formation of 
a thorough federation, embracing every trade and labor 
organization in America, organized under the trade-union 
system. 

ArTICLE II., Sec, 1. The objects of this federation shall 
be the encouragement and formation of local trade- and labor- 
unions, and the closer federation of such societies through the 
organization of central trade- and labor-unions in every city, 
and the further combination of such bodies into state, terri- 
torial, or provincial organizations, to secure legislation in the 
interest of the working masses. 

Sec. 2. The establishment of national and international 
trade-unions, based upon a strict recognition of the autonomy 
ae ge trade, and the promotion and advancement of such 

odies. 

Sec. 3. An American federation of all national and inter- 
national trade-unions, to aid and assist each other; to aid and 
encourage the sale of union-label goods; and to secure national 
legislation in the interest of the working people, and influence 
public opinion, by peaceful and legal methods, in favor of 
organized labor. 

Sec. 4. To aid and encourage the labor press of America. 


Aside from the more general activities involved 
in the closer association of trades, certain typical 
activities are displayed by the American Federa- 
tion in (a) the use of the union label, (b) boycotts 
and strikes, (c) the introduction of the eight- 
hour day, and (d) politics and legislation. 

(a) The American Federation has made no 
attempt to control the labels of its national and 
international unions, merely indorsing and ad- 
vocating those already adopted by the different 


trades. Local and federal unions 
Union directly attached to the American 
Tahete Federation, however, receive their 


labels from national headquarters. 
The federation calls upon all union 
men to demand goods bearing the union stamp, 
and urges the formation of active labor leagues to 
aid in educating the consuming public to the na- 
ture, appearance, and value of trade labels. In 
order to gain uniformity and more particularly 
to prevent counterfeiting, a universal label has 
from time to time been suggested. In 1g00 the 
officials of the American Federation obtained a 
legal opinion to the effect that counterfeiting 
could be better punished if all unions would 
surrender their labels and adopt that of the 
Federation of Labor. Inasmuch as this would 
involve the surrender by each union of some part 
of the very trade autonomy for which the federa- 
tion has always contended, and the recognition of 
the federation as one organization, at least for 
the purpose of “‘issuing, controlling, protecting, 
and defending the universal label,’ the step has 
not been taken. The secretary reported to the 
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twenty-fifth convention (1905) that there were 
fifty-six labels and ten cards issued by national 
unions which had received the indorsement of 
the American Federation. 

(b) The federation has paid considerable at- 
tention to the exercise of the boycott as a 
national function. The method usually em- 
ployed is as follows: Local or national unions 
with grievances against certain firms send reso- 
lutions to the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor. The committee of the 
Federation whose duty it is to investigate the 
justice of the complaint, reports to the executive 
council, or to the annual convention if in session. 
In case the complaint is deemed just, 
a boycott is declared on the products 
of the firm or firms involved, and the 
names of the manufacturers are 
published monthly in the ‘unfair 
list’? of The American Federationist, the official 
journal of the American Federation of Labor. In 
addition to placing the firms on the “‘unfair list,” 
circulars are sent to the unions in the federa- 
tion, requesting all union men to cease purchas- 
ing the products of the boycotted firms. At the 
present time the national officials exercise con- 
siderable care in the use of the boycott, and con- 
centrate attention upon a small number of firms. 

The American Federation of Labor has re- 
garded the strike as the best means to gain trade- 
union ends under a system of capitalistic produc- 
tion, and has advocated thorough organization 
along trade lines as the strongest protection to 
labor. Being merely an advisory center, and de- 
pending upon the voluntary loyalty of trade- 
unionists working through their respective na- 
tionals, the federation has been unable to act 
positively or directly with respect to strikes. It 
can recommend and urge certain policies, but it 
lacks the centralized control, and has in conse- 
quence followed a conservative course through 
the various conflicts between employer and 
employee. The secretary of the American 
Federation before the fifteenth annual conven- 
tion, 1895, declared that sympathetic strikes 
were not opposed and assistance would be given 
wherever it was needed; nevertheless, he added, 
as there is a limit to the assistance exacted of one 
union in support of another union, the safest plan 
is to allow the individual organization itself to be 
the judge. This position, when strictly adhered 
to, limits the federation in its activity to a con- 
venient center from which moral and financial aid 
may be distributed. 

(c) In 1882 the platform of the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions declared: 
“The National Eight-Hour Law is one intended 
to benefit labor and relieve it partly of its bur- 
dens. We therefore demand the enforcement of 
said law in the spirit of its designers.” 
A resolution of the third session in 
1883 stated that the federation 
‘‘considers the question of shortening 
the hours as paramount to all other 
questions at present’’; and in the 
secretary’s report to the convention of 1884, a 
plan to shorten the hours of labor was strongly 
urged. In consequence of this agitation it was 
» suggested that the unions be canvassed as to 
the desirability of a universal strike not later 
than May 1, 1886, at which time all branches 
should simultaneously demand the eight-hour 
day. Realizing that the federation was weak in 
authority and numerical strength, the officials 
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asked the cooperation of the Knights of Labor. 
The latter organization failed to support the 
movement, and the plan did not reach serious 
proportions. The next attempt came in 1888, 
when a resolution passed the annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, fixing 
May 1, 1890, as the day for a general strike, and 
arranging for preparatéry mass-meetings to be 
held in various cities and towns. Renewed 
efforts to form a temporary alliance with the 
Knights of Labor failed, but circulars and pam- 
phlets were scattered widely, and prominent 
speakers were sent by the American Federation 
to different parts of the country to prepare trade- 
union members for the proposed universal strike. 

Warned by the complete failure of previous 
general strikes, the more advanced leaders agreed 
that the struggle could be carried on more suc- 
cessfully if certain trades were selected to make 
the fight, supported by the combined strength of 
the other unions working through the federation. 
Consequently a series of individual trade strikes 
was determined upon, in which one trade after 
the other would be selected to strike for shorter 
hours until all trades had obtained the eight-hour 
day. In the eight-hour strike of 1890, the Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners was selected by 
the federation to make the fight. A special as- 
sessment was levied, and every effort made to 
win the strike, with the result that the carpenters 
and joiners established the eight-hour day in 
several -large cities. Finally, at the twenty- 
fourth annual convention, the American Feder- 
ation indorsed the eight-hour movement of the 
International Typographical Union, and prom- 
ised to levy the constitutional assessment on the 
membership if, at any time after Jan. 1, 1906, the 
Typographical Union needed further assistance. 

(d) The American Federation thus far has 
successfully resisted all attempts to engage the 
organization in political activity. Freedom 
from political affiliation has not been maintained 
without a struggle on the part of the more con- 
servative element in the federation. 
The first convention held in Pitts- 
burg declared, ‘‘that we recommend 
all trades and labor organizations to 
secure proper representation in all 
lawmaking bodies by means of the ballot, and 
to use all honorable measures by which this result 
can be accomplished.’”’ At almost every conven- 
tion of the American Federation, and invariably 
at meetings of local, state, and national unions, 
the same question has arisen in some form or 
other. Particularly have the political Socialists 
endeavored to commit the federation to political 
socialism, but thus far without success. So long 
as the pressure upon the federation to declare 
for independent action did not become annoying, 
a positive declaration of principles was withheld. 
But when the Socialist Labor Party as a member 
of the Central Labor Federation of New York 
City sought admission into the Federation of 
Labor, the application was rejected on the 
ground that no political party as a party has the 
right to be represented in the councils of trade- 
unions. With most immediate socialistic pro- 
posals, the federation, however, is in sympathy... 

Among the important subjects before the con- 
vention of 1893 was the following ‘‘political pro- 
gram,’’ which was referred to the affiliated unions 
to be voted upon during the year: 


Wuereas, the trade-unionists of Great Britain have, by 
the light of experience and the logic of progress, adopted the 
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principle of independent labor politics as an auxiliary to 
their economic action; an 

WHEREAS, such action has resulted in the most gratifying 
success; and 

WHEREAS, such independent labor politics are based upon 
the following program, to wit: 
Compulsory education. 
. Direct legislation. 
. A legal eight-hour work-day. 
. Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine, and home, 
. Liability of employers for injury to health, body, or life. 
. The abolition of the contract system in all public work. 
. The abolition of the sweatihg system. 
. The municipal ownership of street-cars, and gas and 
electric plants for public distribution of light, heat, and power. 

9. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, rail- 

roads, and mines. 

to. The collective ownership by the people of all means of 
production and distribution. 

11. The principle of the referendum in all legislation. 

Therefore, RESOLVED, that this convention hereby indorses 
this political action of our British comrades; and 

RESOLVED, that this program and basis of a political labor 
movement be, and is hereby, submitted for the consideration 
of the labor organizations of America, with the request that 
their delegates to the next annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be instructed on this most important 
subject. 
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At the fourteenth convention, 1894, the first nine 
lanks of this political platform were adopted with 
fittle discussion and with substantially no change. 
Plank rr was incorporated with plank 2, making 
that plank read: ‘Direct legislation through the 
initiative and referendum.’ Plank 3 was made 
to read ‘‘a legal work-day of not more than eight 
hours.’”’ In:plank 8 the words ‘‘water-works”’ 
were substituted after the words ‘“‘street-cars.” 
The great discussion came on plank ro. Aftera 
long debate it was defeated, and three resolutions 
substituted for it, as follows: (1) The abolition 
of the monopoly system of landholding, and the 
substitution therefor of a title of occupancy and 
use only (carried by a vote of 1,217 to 913). (2) 
The repeal of all conspiracy and penal laws affect- 
ing seamen and other workmen, incorporated in 
the federal and state laws of the United States. 
(3) The abolition of the monopoly pryieee of 
issuing money, and substituting therefor a system 
of direct issuance to and by the people. Subse- 
quent efforts on the part of radical trade organi- 
zations became so persistent that the New York 
convention of 1895 declared: ‘‘Party politics, 
whether they be Democratic, Republican, Social- 
istic, Populistic, Prohibition, or any other, shall 
have no place in the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor.’”’ Succeeding attempts to 
commit the organization to a definite political 
program have been defeated, so that at the present 
time the American Federation stands independent 
of party affiliation. 

As the American Federation wields little 
authority over the national unions, and has no 
way to secure unity of sentiment on any political 
issue, the probable result of independent political 
action would be internal strife with danger of 
complete disruption. pear ets he the federa- 
tion has chosen to advocate labor legislation and 
to take an active part in any move leading to the 
betterment of labor conditions rather than to 
participate as an organization in national and 
state elections. Each convention directs atten- 
tion to special reforms, whereupon the executive 
council frames a bill embodying the necessary 
provisions, and champions its course. The 
legislative committee maintained at Washing- 
ton is especially helpful in promoting this work. 
Among the chief reforms so advocated in recent 
years have been: The national eight-hour law, 
Chinese exclusion, the initiative and referendum, 
trust legislation, anti-injunction laws, and the 
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abolition of convict and imported contract labor. 
In addition to these efforts, the federation has 
sought to prevent legislation considered harmful 
to the working classes in general, such as anti- 
scalping laws, compulsory arbitration, and com- 
pulsory union incorporation. 

Thus in the general activities of the Ameri- 
can Federation are reflected something of that 
prudence and moderation which characterize the 
present industrial life of the East. It has ad- 
vocated the individual trade strike in preference 
to the general or sympathetic strike; it has re- 
peatedly placed itself on record as opposed to 
political action; it has advanced the principle of 
organization according to trades; and lastly, by 
guaranteeing to each national or international 
union complete jurisdiction over its own trade, 
has gained to a large extent the good-will of the 
individual members. So long as efficient lead- 
ership maintains this traditional conservatism 
there is every reason to predict that the American 
Federation will remain an important factor in the 
American labor movement. Much credit for this 
must be given to its president, Mr. Samuel Gom- 
PERS, one of its founders, elected its first presi- 
dent, and so continuing with the exception of one 
year (1895) down to the present time. 

The organization in October, 1906, had an 
enrolment of rr9 international unions consisting 
of approximately 27,500 local unions, 36 state 
federations, 538 central labor-unions, and 759 
local trade- and federal labor-unions. It is 
claimed that the unions represent a membership 
of Over 2,000,000. 

Some 250 monthly or weekly periodicals are 
published by the unions, but The Federationist, 
edited by Mr. Gompers and published monthly, 
is the official organ. 

The officers of the federation are: President, 
Samuel Gompers, Washington, D. C.; secretary, 
Frank Morrison, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, 
John B. Lennon, Bloomington, IIl.; first vice- 
president, James Duncan, Boston, Mass.: second, 
John Mitchell, Indianapolis, Ind.; third, James 
O’Connell, Washington, D. C.; fourth, Max 
Morris, Denver, Col.; fifth, Denis A. Hayes, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sixth, Daniel J. Keefe, Detroit, 
Mich.; seventh, William D. Huber, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; eighth, Joseph F. Valentine, Cincinnati, O. 

The headquarters of the organization are at 423 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

WiviiaM J. Kirk. 
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The growth of the central organization of the 
principal national trade-unions since 1896 is set 
forth in the following table compiled from the 
secretary's report to the convention of 1904 : 
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In 1906 the executive council of the federation, 
moved somewhat by the political successes of 
the English Labor Party (see Great Britain), 
determined, not indeed to change the non-par- 
tizan policy of the federation, but to urge upon 
all unions and members affiliated with it to make 
a strenuous political effort, irrespective of party, 
to defeat candidates for Congress and others who 
were opposed to the views of labor, and to elect 
those friendly thereto. A committee of the fed- 
eration reported a list of those candidates for 
Congress who should be supported, as well as a list 
of those who were to be defeated, and Mr. Gom- 
pers and others undertook a strenuous campaign 
against the latter. The council embodied its 
demands in the following Bill of Grievances: 


HeNeRatiy THEODORE ROOSEVELT, President of the United 

tates; 

HONORABLE WILLIAM P, Frye, President pro tempore, United 
States Senate; 

HONORABLE JOSEPH G. CANNON, Speaker, House of Repre- 
sentatives, United States. 

GENTLEMEN: The undersigned Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, and those accompanying us 
in the presentation of this document, submit to you the sub- 
ject-matter of the grievances which the workmen of our 
country feel by reason of the indifferent position which the 
Congress of the United States has manifested 
toward the just, reasonable, and necessary 
measures which have been before it these past 
several years, and which particularly affect 
the interests of the working people, as well as 
by reason of the administrative acts of the 
executive branches of the government and the 
legislation of the Congress relating to these interests. For 
convenience the matters of which we complain are briefly 
stated, and are as follows: 

Eight-Hour Law.—The law commonly known as the Eight- 
Hour Law has been found ineffective and insufficient to 
accomplish the purpose of its designers and framers. Labor 
has, since 1894, urged the passage of a law so as to remedy the 
defects, and for its extension to all work done for or on behalf 
of the government, Our efforts have been in vain. 

Without hearing of any kind granted to those who are the 
advocates of the Eight-Hour Law and principle, Congress 
passed, and the president signed, an appropriation bill con- 
taining a rider nullifying the Eight-Hour Lawand principle in 
its application to the greatest public work ever undertaken by 
our government, the construction of the Panama Canal. 

The Eight-Hour Law in terms provides that those intrusted 
with the supervision of government work shall neither require 
nor permit any violations thereof. The law has been grievous- 
ly and frequently violated. The violations have been reported 
to the heads of several departments, who have refused to take 
the necessary step for its enforcement. 

Convict Labor.—While recognizing the necessity for the 
employment of inmates of our penal institutions, so that they 
may be self-supporting, labor has urged in vain the enactment 
of a law that shall safeguard it from the competition of the 
labor of convicts. 

Immigration.—In the interest of all of our people, and in 
consonance with their almost general demand, we have urged 
Congress for some tangible relief from the constantly growing 
evil A induced and undesirable immigration, but without 
result. 

Chinese Exclusion.—Recognizing the danger of Chinese 
immigration, and responsive to the demands of the people, 
Congress years ago enacted an effective Chinese exclusion law; 
yet, despite the experience of the people of our own country, 
as well as those of other countries, the present law is fla- 
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grantly violated, and now, by act of Congress, it is seriously 
proposed to invalidate that law and reverse the policy. 

Seamen's Rights.—The partial relief secured by the laws of 
1895 and 1898, providing that seamen shall not be compelled 
to endure involuntary servitude, has been seriously threat- 
ened at each succeeding Congress. The petitions to secure 
for the seamen equal right with all others have been denied, 
and a disposition shown to extend to other workmen the 
system of compulsory labor. 

Ship Subsidy.—Under the guise of a bill to subsidize the 
shipping industry, a provision is incorporated, and has al- 
ready passed the Senate, providing for a form of conscription, 
which would make compulsory naval service a condition 
precedent to employment on privately owned vessels. 

Having in mind the terrible and unnecessary loss of life 
attending the burning of the’ Slocum in the harbor of New 
York, the wreck of the Rio de Janeiro at the entrance to the 
Bay of San Francisco, and other disasters on the waters too 
numerous to mention—in nearly every case the great loss of 
life was due to the undermanning and the unskilled manning 
of such vessels—we presented to Congress measures that 
would, if enacted, so far as human law could do, make im- 
possible the awful loss of life. We have sought this remedy 
more in the interests of the traveling public than in that of 
the seamen, but in vain. 

Having in mind the constantly increasing evil growing out 
of the parsimony of corporations, of towing several under- 
manned and unequipped vessels, called barges, on the high 
seas, where, in case of storm or stress, they are cut loose to 
drift or sink, and their crews to perish, we have urged the 
passage of a law that shall forbid the towing of more than 
one such vessel unless they shall have an equipment and a 
crew sufficient to manage them when cut loose and set adrift; 
but in vain. 

Trusts and Interstate Commerce.—The antitrust and inter- 
state commerce laws enacted to protect the people against 
monopoly in the products of labor, and against discrimination 
in the transportation thereof, have been perverted, so far as 
the laborers are concerned, so as to invade and violate their 
personal liberty as guaranteed by the Constitution. Our 
repeated efforts to obtain redress from Congress have been in 
vain. 

Anti-Injunction Bill—The beneficent writ of injunction, 
intended to protect property rights, has, as used in labor 
disputes, been perverted so as to attack and destroy personal 
freedom, and in a manner to hold that the employer has some 
property rights in the labor of the workmen. Instead of 
obtaining the relief which labor has sought, it is seriously 
threatened with statutory authority for existing judicial 
usurpation. 

Committee on Labor.—The Committee on Labor of the 
House of Representatives was instituted at the demand of 
labor to voice its sentiments, to advocate its rights, and to 
protect its interests. In the past two Congresses this com- 
mittee has been so organized as to make ineffectual any 
attempt labor has made for redress, This being the fact in 
the last Congress, labor requested the speaker to appoint on 
the Committee on Labor members who, from their experience, 
knowledge, and sympathy, would render in this Congress 
such service as the committee was originally designed to per- 
form. Not only was labor’s request ignored, but the hostile 
make-up of the committee was accentuated. 

Right of Petition Denied Government Employees. — Re- 
cently the president issued an order forbidding any and all 
government employees, upon the pain of instant dismissal 
from the government service, to petition Congress for any 
redress of grievances or for any improvement in their con- 
dition. Thus the constitutional right of citizens to petition 
must be surrendered by the government employee in order 
that he may obtain or retain his employment. 

Redress for Grievances.—We present these grievances to 
your attention because we have long, patiently, and in vain 
waited for redress, There is not any matter of which we have 
complained but for which we have, in an honorable and 
lawful manner, submitted remedies, The remedies for these 
grievances proposed by labor are in line with fundamental 
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law, and with the progress and development made necessary 
by changed industrial conditions. 

Labor brings these, its grievances, to your attention be- 
cause you are the representatives responsible for legislation 
and for failure of legislation. The toilers come to you as, 
your fellow-citizens, who, by reason of their position in life 
have not only with all other citizens an equal interest in 
our country, but the further interest of being the burden 
bearers, the wage-earners of America. As labor’s represent- 
atives we ask you to redress these grievances, for it is in 
your powersotodo. ~- 

Labor now appeals to you, and we trust that it may not 
be in vain. But if, perchance, you may not heed us, we 
shall appeal to the conscience and the support of our fellow- 
citizens. 

(Signed) Executive Council, American Federation of Labor. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, THE: 
Organized 1882; incorporated 1897. Objects: 
(1) The promotion of a business-like and con- 
servative use and treatment of the forest resources 
of this country. (2) The advancement of legis- 
lation tending to this end both by the states and 
the Congress of the United States, the inaugura- 
tion of forest. administration by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and by the states, and the extension of 
sound forestry by all proper methods. (3) The 
diffusion of knowledge regarding the conservation, 
management, and renewal of forests, the proper 
utilization of their products, methods of refore- 
station of waste lands, and the planting of trees. 

The association enrols all who realize the im- 
portance of the preservation of forests, and in 
particular appeals to owners of woodlands, to 
lumbermen and foresters, as well as to engineers, 
professional and business men who have to do 
with wood and its manifold uses, and to persons 
concerned in the conservation of water supplies 
for irrigation and other purposes. The dues are 
$2peryear. The association has more than 5,000 
members, residents of every state in the Union, 
Canada, and foreign countries. It has its own 
organ, Forestry and Irrigation, which is sent free 
to all members each month. President, Hon. 
James Wilson, United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Secretary, Prof. Thos. E. Will, 1311 G 
Street, Washington, D.C. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE, THE: Organized in New York City in 
1902, as the outgrowth of the League for Social 
Service, which was founded in 1898 by Drs. Josiah 
Strone and Totman. Objects: (1) To gather 
from all possible sources facts of every kind which 
bear on social and industrial betterment. (2) To 
interpret these facts by ascertaining their causes 
and effects, thus gaining their real significance; 
and (3) To disseminate the resulting knowledge 
for the education of public opinion, which is the 
generic social reform. 

The membership is limited to forty, but the 
constitution provides that men and women dis- 
tinguished for public service or deeply interested 
in industrial and social betterment may be 
elected associates. Distinguished students of 
social subjects are elected collaborators. 

The institute has a large number of foreign 
collaborators, and has been influential in starting 
similar institutes in Great Britain, Sweden, and 
elsewhere; while it is in active communication 
with societies of a similar nature in other coun- 
tries. In this way a considerable international 
exchange of information has resulted, and has 
been published in Social Progress, edited by Dr. 
Strong and others. The institute has made 
noteworthy sociological exhibits at the exposi- 
tions of Paris (1900), St. Louis (1904), Liége 
(1905), and Milan (1906); and it arranged for 
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an Exposition of Safety Devices in New York 
(December, 1906). Out of this has grown a 
movement for a permanent museum of Safety 
Devices in New York City. See Museums oF 
Security. The institute is now specially ac- 
tive in establishing classes in Social Christian- 
ity in churches, societies, etc. The institute 
emakes special investigations, at cost only, for 
students and others desiring such services; and 
it disseminates the information it collects to 
its members in all countries. Annual dues: 
Members, $2; Societies, $5. President, Josiah 
Bone: Bible House, Fourth Avenue, New York 
ity. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, THE: The 
oldest and strongest of the associations in this 
country devoted exclusively to the promotion of 
international peace; organized in New York in 
1828. Through the influence of William Ladd, 
the American ‘‘Apostle of Peace,’”’ the various 
state and local peace societies, which had been at 
work since 1815, were induced to unite and thus 
establish a national organization. 


The society moved to Hartford, Conn., in 1835, and 
then to Boston in 1827, where its headquarters have been 
eversince. Asearly as the ‘‘thirties’”’ the society advocated 
the general adoption of arbitration, and the establishment 
of a permanent congress and court of nations. The monthly 
journal of the society, The Advocate of Peace, first published 
at Hartford by William Watson, for the Connecticut Peace 
Society, has appeared since 1834. The society, before tak- 
ing over this paper, had previously published The Harbinger 
of Peace and The Calumet. 

The purpose of the society was from the first declared to 
be to ‘diffuse light respecting the evils of war and the best 
means of effecting its abolition.”’ This twofold aim has been 
its object ever since. It has been among the foremost of the 
agencies advocating a permanent system of arbitration for 
the settlement of all international controveisies. In 1840 the 
Society published, in a book of 700 pages, ‘‘Prize Essays ona 
Congress of Nations.’’ It has since published and distributed 
many millions of pages of books and pamphlets, on all 
phases of the subjects of peace and war. Through its agency 
many valuable contributions have been made to the literature 
of international peace, including Sumner’s oration on the 
““War System of the Commonwealth of Nations,’’ Emerson's 
“Essay on War,’’ Channing’s ‘‘Lecture on War,” Judge Jay’s 
“Review of the Mexican War,”’ étc. 

The society was the first to take up, at the suggestion of 
Joseph Sturge of England, in 1841, the idea of holding inter- 
national peace congresses, The result was the first great 
congress held in Exeter Hall, London, in 1843, organized by 
the London Peace Society. Out of this first congress grew 
the remarkable series of congresses from 1848 to 1851, in 
which the American Peace Society had large delegations. In 
1872, through the efforts of Dr. James B. Miles, then secretary 
of the society, the International Law Association was organ- 
ized, and held its first meeting in Brussels the following year. 
Twenty-three conferences of this association have been held, 
the last of which was at Berlin in October, 1906. This asso- 
ciation has done much for the promotion of arbitration, the 
improvement of international law, and better relations in gen- 
eral between the nations, ‘ 

Beginning in 1837 with a petition to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the society has been active with both the 
state and national governments with a view to practical legis- 
lative action toward permanent international arbitration 
and peace. It was the first to suggest, in the “‘eighties,’’ the 
holding of a Pan-American conference, for the purpose of 
promoting greater friendship and better trade relations 

etween the American states. 


The American Peace Society has been repre- 
sented in nearly all of the international peace 
congresses held since 1889, as well as in the 
national arbitration conferences held at Wash- 
ington; and many of its members have been 
prominent in the work of the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, organized in 1895 by Mr. Albert K. 
Smiley. 

In the spring of 1903 a resolution, prepared 
by the secretary of the society, and supported 
by a considerable number of individuals outside, 
was unanimously voted by the Massachusetts 
Legislature, urging the Congress and Government 
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of the United States to take steps toward the 
establishment of a periodic congress of nations. 
This proposal has met with unexpectedly strong 
and wide approval, has been made a leading 
feature of the program of the INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY Unron, and will probably be one of the 
foremost subjects of discussion at the second 
Hague conference. 

The society is stronger, more active, and more 
influential to-day than ever before in its history. 
It has a growing membership in all parts of the 
United States. By means of committees it is 
promoting interest in the peace movement among 
business men, among workingmen, among min- 
isters and churches, etc. President, Hon. Robert 
Treat Paine. Secretary, Benjamin F. True- 
blood, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, THE: Founded 1903. Object: The en- 
couragement of the scientific study of politics, 
public law, administration, and diplomacy. It 
meets annually in December. Dues, $3.  Presi- 
dent, Albert Shaw, New York. Vice-presidents: 
Albert Bushnell Hart; F. N. Judson; H. A. Gar- 
field. Secretary and treasurer, W. W. Wil- 
loughby, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESEN- 
TATION LEAGUE, THE: Organized (1893) to 
promote the reform of legislative assemblies, by 
abandoning the present system of electing single 
representatives on a majority or plurality vote 
in limited territorial districts, and by substituting 
the following provisions: 

(1) That all representatives be elected ‘‘at 
large,”’ on a general ticket either without district 
divisions or in districts as large as practicable. 

(2) That the election be in such form that the 
several parties or political groups shall secure 
representation in proportion to the respective 
number of votes cast by each. President, Will- 
iam Dudley Foulke, Richmond, Ind. Secretary, 
Robert Tyson, to Harbord Street, Toronto, Can. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
THE: A secret association, commonly called the 
A. P. A. It was organized in 1887 against the 
asserted attack of Roman Catholicism upon the 
American public school and other American 
institutions. In 1890 or thereabouts it became 
very active, published an outspoken organ in 
Boston, Mass., and created widespread agitation 
and excitement. The association was organized 
by H. F. Bower, and rapidly grew in strength, 
claiming in 1895 a membership of 2,000,000, and 
extending into Canada, Great Britain, and Aus- 
tralia. Its influence, however, soon disappeared, 
and has now practically passed away. 

The reasons given for the existence of the order 
were stated by one of its members to be as follows: 


(1) The Roman Catholic attack on our public-school sys- 
tem. (2) The attempted foreignizing, by force, of whole 
communities, in language and religion, by Romish priests. 
(3) The complete control of our great cities by Romanism. 
(4) The fact that our army and navy are almost wholly Ro- 
manized. (5) The remarkable increase of untaxed church 
property. (6) The frequent desecration of the American 
flag by priests. (7) The Jesuit control of the heads of the 
government at Washington. (8) The well-known public 
declaration of the Pope that the United States is his one 
bright hope for the future, 


As a proof of the need of the order, the Rev. 
James B. Dunn, secretary of the Committee of 
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One Hundred, of Boston, in a tract published by 
the committee, quotes from the papal encyclical 
of Jan. 10, 1890, where the Pope states that 
Roman Catholics are: 


Even in politics, always to serve first the interests of 
Catholicism, and to submit themselves in obedience to the 
will of the pontiff as to God flimself, and that the civil laws 
are binding on them only so long as they are conformable to 
the Roman Catholic religion. In that same encyclical the 
Pope says it is a duty to resist all civil laws hostile to anything 
ordered by the Church, and a crime to obey them. These 
being the facts, is it not quite certain that whatever his private 
or personal opinion and feelings may be as an American citi- 
zen, every good Roman Catholic must support the Church as 
against the State? ... 

That cases happen in which the State demands one thing 
from the citizen, and religion the opposite from Christians, 

and this undoubtedly to no other reason than 

that the heads of the State pay no regard to 

Papal the sacred power of the Church, or desire to 

E licals make it subject to them. No one, however, 

meyeileals can doubt which is to receive their preference. 

... It is an impious deed to break the laws 

of Jesus Christ for the purpose of obeying the 

magistrates, or to transgress the laws of the church under the 
pretext of observing the civil law. .. . 

If the laws of the State are in open contradiction with the 
divine law, if they command anything prejudicial to the 
Church, or are hostile to the duties imposed by religion, or 
violate in the person of the supreme pontiff the authority of 
Jesus Christ, then indeed it is a duty to resist them and a 
Pikes to obey them—a crime fraught with injury to the State 
LOSE st iy 

Furthermore, in politics, which are inseparably bound up 
with the laws of morality and religious duties, men ought 
always and in the first place to serve, as far as possible, the in- 
terests of Catholicism. As soon as they are seen to be in dan- 
ger, all differences should cease between Catholics. Since the 
fate of states depends principally on the disposition of those 
who are at the head of the government, the Church cannot 
grant its patronage or favor to men whom it knows to be 
hostile to it, who openly refuse to respect its rights, who seek 
to break the alliance established by the nature of things be- 
tween religious interests and the interests of the civil order. 
On the contrary, its duty is to favor those who, having sound 
ideas as to the relations between Church and State, wish toqgnake 
them both harmonize for the common good. These princi- 
ples contain the rule according to which every Catholic ought 
to model his public life. 


Dr. Dunn also quotes one of Cardinal Man- 
ning’s sermons, representing the Pope as saying: 


I acknowledge no civil superior; I am the subject of no 
prince; and I claim more than this. I claim to be the supreme 
judge on earth, and director of the consciences of men; of the 
peasant that tills the field, and the prince that sits on the 
throne; of the household that lives in the shade of privacy, and 
the legislature that makes laws for kingdoms. I am the sole 
last supreme judge on earth of what is right and wrong. 


Of these and other similar quotations Dr. Dunn 
says: 


In view of such declarations and teachings, we ask, Can 
a good Romanist be at the same time a loyal American citizen? 

Many Romanists, no doubt, mean to be loyal citizens of 
the republic, and honestly think they are; yea, we are quite 
willing to believe that the great body of them have no wish to 
interfere with the liberties and institutions of America, and 
that if called upon to choose between serving our government 
and the power at Rome, think they would abjure Rome. But 
it must be remembered that they belong to a system in which 
free agency is impossible. As we have seen, the Vatican 
claims absolute and supreme authority in all things, civil as 
well as spiritual, and every member of that Church is bound 
to render to the pontiff absolute and unquestioning obe- 
dience. ... Can any person who is loyal to Romanism 
be true to republicanism? Cana Romanist be a good citizen 
of America? ... 


(For an answer from the Roman Catholic stand- 
point to the statements of the A. P. A., see 
RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM.) 
But Romanists are by no means the 
only ones who criticize and oppose 
the attitude of the A. P. A. H. K. 
Carroll wrote in The Methodist Review, 
1895, a plea for Protestants to con- 
quer their prejudices and to be rea- 
sonable in the matter. Concerning the assertion 
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that Roman Catholics cannot be good citizens, 
Dr. Carroll says: 

Are Catholics disloyal? I do not remember ever to have 
seen the affirmative of this question supported by the citation 
of any act. It is commonly argued from the doctrine of 
papal supremacy. Catholics, it is urged, know no higher law 
than obedience. The people obey the priests implicitly, the 
in are in complete subjection to the bishops, and the 

ishops are bound to do whatever the Pope tells them. This 
Pope is a foreign potentate who assumes to be superior to 
kings and governments; and he would, if he could, subordi- 
nate the State tothe Church. In answer let me ask, Is it not 
obvious that he could not if he would? Where is there a 
_ State over which he exercises even a shadow of sovereignty?” 


Concerning the relation of the Roman Catholic 
Church to our public schools, Dr. Carroll says: 


Does the Church of Rome desire to destroy our public- 
schoolsystem? ‘‘Destroy’’isastrong word. I doubt whether 
it is right to apply it even to the most hostile opinion that pre- 
vails among the hierarchy. The most any Catholic has asked 
for is exemption from payment of the public-school tax or 
division of theschoolfunds. Inneither case would the system 
be destroyed. If the first alternative were adopted it would 
impair the integrity of the system and limit it. It would not 
be for all the people as it is now, but only for the larger part of 
them. If the second proposal were accepted we should have 
in this eee the conditions that prevail in England and 
elsewhere. e should have both the secular and religious 
elements represented in our public schools. The system 
would be greatly changed and impaired, but it would not be 
destroyed. It would not be fair, I think, to say that the 
hierarchy would destroy our public school; but it is fair to say 
that they are not satisfied with it as it is. 


REFERENCES: North American, clix., 67; clxvii., 658; Amer- 
ican Journal of Politics, v., 504. 


AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE, THE: In- 
corporated under this name in 1895, as the con- 
tinuation of the New York Committee for the 
Prevention of State Regulation of Vice, which 
commenced its work in 1876 and has held thirty 
annual meetings. 

Objects: The repression of vice, the prevention 
of its regulation by the State, the better protection 
of the young, the rescue of the fallen, the exten- 
sion of the White Cross among men, and to main- 
tain the law of purity as equally binding upon 
men and women. 

The chief present work of the alliance consists 
in organizing methods for the instruction of the 
young in schools and colleges, for the information 
of teachers, parents, and physicians in sexual 
hygiene; the distribution of purity literature, of 
which a supply of thirty-four pamphlets is kept on 
hand at its headquarters; and the publication of 
The Philanthropist. It is the American branch 
of the International Federation for the Suppres- 
sion of State Regulation of Vice, and is actively 
interested in the suppression of the ‘‘ White 
Slave”’ traffic. It is constantly at work to pre- 
vent attempts at state or city regulation of prosti- 
tution. Annualdues, $1. President, O. Edward 
Janney, M.D., Baltimore, Md. Recording Secre- 
tary, ion Russell; Office Secretary, Elizabeth 
Storer. Office, 207 East Fifteenth Street, New 
York City. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY UNION, THE: A union 
organized in Chicago in 1893 under the leadership 
of Eugene V. Debs. It played a large part in the 
PULLMAN STRIKE, and virtually ceased to exist 
after the failure of that strike. The report of the 
Commission on the Pullman Strike said of this 
union: 

The theory underlying this movement is that the organiza- 
tion of different classes of railroad employees (to the number 
of about tho upon the trade-union idea has ceased to be 
useful or adequate; that pride of organization, petty jealousies, 


and the conflict of views into which men are trained in sepa- 
tate organizations under different leaders, tend to defeat the 
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common object of all, and enable railroads to use such organi- 
zations against each other in contentions over wages, etc.; 
that the rapid concentration of railroad capital and manage- 
ment demands a like union of their employees for the purpose 
of mutual protection; that the interests of each of the 850,000 
or more railroad employees of the United States, as to wages, 
treatment, hours of labor, legislation, insurance, mutual aid, 
etc., are common to all, and hence all ought to belong to one 
organization that shall assert its united strength in the pro- 
tection of the rights of every member. 


AMERICAN SECULAR UNION AND FREE- 
THOUGHT FEDERATION, THE: Organized 
1876. Object: ‘‘To propagate the nine demands 
of liberalism as specified in our constitution. To 
effect a total separation of Church and State, not 
only in name as it now is, but as an actual fact. 
Taxation of church property, the elimination of 
all religious teaching in the public schools, and 
the abolition of all those clearly unconstitutional 
measures which are wrongly called Sunday laws.” 
Annual report, $1. Secretary, E. C. Reichwald, 
141 South Water Street, Chicago. 


Nine DEMANDS oF LIBERALISM 


(1) We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical prop- 
erty shall be no longer exempt from taxation. 

(2) We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in the legislatures, inthe navy and militia, and in prisons, 
asylums, and all other institutions supported by the public 
money, shall be discontinued. 

(3) We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character shall 
cease. 

(4) We demand that all religious services now sustained by 
the government shall be abolished; and especially that the use 
of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensibly as a text- 
peck or avowedly as a book of religious worship, shall be pro- 

ibited. 

(5) We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the governors of the various states, of 
all the religious festivals and feasts shall wholly cease. 

(6) We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and in 
all other departments of the government shall be abolished, 
and that simple affirmation under the pains and penalties of 
perjury shall be established in its stead. 

(7) We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enfor- 
cing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed. 

(8) We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian’’ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 3 

(9) We demand that not only in the Constitution of the 
United States and of the several states, but also in the prac- 
tical administration of the same, no privilege or advantage 
shall be conceded to Christianity or any other special religion; 
that our entire political system shall be founded and admin- 
istered on a purely secular basis; and whatever changes shall 
prove necessary to this end shall be consistently, unflinchingly, 
and promptly made. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 
THE: Founded 1865 in Boston, Mass., at a 
meeting called by Drs. S. G. Howe, Nathan Allen, 
R. T. Davis, and F. B. Sanborn, and presided 
over by Gov. John A. Andrew. Its first president 
was Prof. W. B. Rogers, founder of the Boston 
Institute of Technology; and its first secretaries 
Dr. Samuel Eliot and F. B.Sanborn. Ensuing 
presidents have been Dr. Samuel Eliot, George 
William Curtis, Prof. B. Peirce, President Gilman 
of Baltimore, President A. D. White of Cornell, 
Gen. John Eaton, Carroll D. Wright, Prof. Fran- 
cis Wayland, F. J. Kingsbury, Oscar S. Straus, 
and other eminent scholars and publicists. It 
conducts its work under the five departments of 
Education, Finance, Health, Jurisprudence, and 
Social Economy. Heads of these departments 
have been David A. Wells, Dr. Francis Lieber, 
George S. Boutwell, President Woolsey, Charles 
L. Brace, Robert Treat Paine, John Graham 
Brooks, Edward Atkinson, Dr. Walter Channing, 
Dr. Stephen Smith, Judge S. E. Baldwin, Rev. 
H. L. Wayland, Robert C. Winthrop, Judge 
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Emory Washburn, and many others. Mr. San- 
born remained secretary from 1865 until 18098, 
and was succeeded by Rev. F. S. Root, who died 
in 1906, and was succeeded by Prof. I. F. Russell 
of New York, the present secretary. Meetings 
have been held annually for forty-two years, and 
hundreds of addresses and papers have been read, 
many of them afterward published in The Journal 
of Social Science, edited in turn by S. Eliot, Henry 
Villard, F. B. Sanborn, and F. S. Root. From 
the Social Science Association have sprung the 
National Prison Association, the National Con- 
ference of Charities,-and numerous branch soci- 
eties, clubs, etc. Its main -effice was for years in 
Boston, then in New Haven, Conn., and is now 
in New York. It numbers some 660 members in 
all parts of the United States, but chiefly in. New 
York and New England. Secretary, Prof. I. ‘F. 
Russell, 120 Broadway, New York City. 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
THE: This association was organized in 1839, 
and has a membership of about 600. A quar- 
terly publication was begun in 1888, by means of 
which special statistical monographs are being 
presented to the public, and in addition this 
journal contains a record of current statistical 
literature, which is intended to inform the mem- 
bers concerning the most important and recent 
statistical inquiries made in foreign countries. 
This publication has reached (March, 1906), its 
seventy-third number, and is recognized as a 
valuable record of statistical work. The present 
constitution of the association is as follows: 

Art. I, This association shall be denominated the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association. 

Art. II. The objects of the association shall be to collect, 
preserve, and diffuse statistical information in the different 
departments of human knowledge. 

Art. III. The association shall be composed of fellows 
and honorary members. 

Art. IV. All members shall be chosen by the board of 
directors, the affirmative votes of four-fifths of the members 
of said board being necessary to a choice. Each fellow shall 
pay annually $2, or $20 at some one time. 

Art. V. Fellows only shall be entitled to vote, but honor- 
ary members shall have the right to sit and deliberate in all 
the meetings of the association, 

(Arts, VI., VII., and VIII. omitted.) 

Note.—Each member shall be entitled to receive all reports 
and publications of the association. 


The association’s presidents have been: Hon. 
Richard Fletcher, A.M., LL.D.; George C. Shat- 
tuck, M.D., LL.D.; Edward Jarvis, A.M., M.D.., 
and Francis A. Walker, Ph.D., LL.D. Its present 
officers are: President, Carroll D. Wright, LL.D. 
Vice-presidents, Horace G. Wadlin, Litt.D.; 
Henry C. Adams, Ph.D.; Henry Gannett; S.N.D. 
* North, LL.D.; Walter F. Willcox, Ph.D. Cor- 
responding secretary and librarian, Horace G. 
Wadlin, Litt.D., Public Library, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, S. B. Pearmain, 53 State Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Recording Secretary, Carroll W. 
Doten, A.M., Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass. Councilors, Cressy L. Wilbur, M.D.; F. 
L. Hoffman; Chas. Edward A. Winslow. Com- 
mittee on Publication, Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D.; 
John Koren; Edward M. Hartwell, M.D. Com- 
mittee on Finance, Osborne Howes; Walter C. 
Wright; S. B. Pearmain. Committee on Library, 
Hon. Julius L. Clarke; Rev. Samuel W. Dike, 
LL.D.; W. Z. Ripley, Ph.D. (See also AMERICAN 
SocrAL ScrENCE AssOcIATION and INTERNA- 
TIONAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTION.) 


ANABAPTISTS: A religious community that 
arose principally in Germany in the sixteenth 
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century, opposing the baptizing of infants (whence 
their name), but better known for their revolu- 
tionary and communistic social efforts. Thomas 
Munzer (1520), the leader of a set of enthusiasts 
called the prophets of Zwickau, did much to 
spread the beliefs of Anabaptism through Saxony 
and Switzerland. Waldskut became one of their 
centers of propagation. Revolting from the rigid 
rule of the state and from the false formalism of 
the Church, they carried their principles too far, 
and it is certain that in some places the move- 
ment, guided by ambitious and licentious men, 
broke into lawlessness and lust. But for the 
most part the Anabaptists have been a maligned 
and misrepresented class of people, who eee 
desired and sought for a greater fulness of trut 
and brotherhood than any institutions under the 
then existing conditions provided. Their doc- 
trines were: The equality of all Christians, the 
community of goods, the baptism of the Spirit, 
adult baptism, and the establishment of the king- 
dom,of heaven on earth. About 1525 the ‘* Peas- 
ant War” broke out, partially caused and largely 
supported by these doctrines. The laboring 
classes were at this time cruelly opprest by the 
government, and the teachings of Anabaptism 
spread rapidly through Holstein, Westphalia, and 
the Netherlands. Again and again they were 
checked, and scattered, and persecuted even to 
death; but traveling preachers continued the agi- 
tation, and organizations sprang up wherever 
persecution turned its back. , 

In 1534 they became masters of Minster; they 
destroyed churches and appointed twelve judges 
torule over the city. A tailor named 
Jan van Leiden had himself crowned 


seopehf king, and for a year the city was given 
over to every kind of madness and 
licentiousness. At the end of that time several 


Protestant princes conquered the city and re- 
stored peace and order by executing the ring- 
leaders of the uproar. In Amsterdam and other 
cities, however, Anabaptists, who had little in 
common with the lustful fanaticism of Buckhold, 
spread their doctrines. The Revelations of St. 
John was their chief source of doctrine; and 
their main desire was to found a new kingdom of 
pure and primitive Christianity. David Joris 
(1501-56), one of the chief of these, united liber- 
alism with anabaptism, introduced much mystical 
theology, and strove to unite the different Chris- 
tian sects. Another prominent leader was Menno 
Simons. In spite of dangers and persecutions he 
gathered together the scattered and disheartened 
Anabaptists of Germany and the Netherlands, 
known in the United States as ‘‘Mennonites.” He 
explained his belief /in a book published in 1556, 
‘‘Elements of the ‘True Christian Faith,” which 
is still an authoritative book among the Mennon- 
ites. His adherents believe in strictly following 
the teachings of Scripture, in rejecting the taking 
of oaths, every kind of revenge, war, divorce (ex- 
cept for adultery), infant baptism, and the under- 
taking the work of a magistrate. Their belief is 
that while magisstracy is necessary for the present 
time, it is foreign tothe kingdom of Christ. The 
education and theology of the colleges they set 
very little value upon. Menno called his ad- 
herents ‘‘God’s congregation; poor, unarmed 
Christian brot-hers.”’ In Germany the Mennon- 
ites are called Taufgesinnte, and in Holland, 
Doopsgezinden. 

The churcla is a literal communion of the saints, 
which must: be kept pure by strict discipline. 
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They celebrate the rite of feet-washing. Their 
bishops, elders, and teachers serve gratis. They 
are split into many divisions, mainly the strict 
and the mild Mennonites. The latter are known 
as Waterlanders, from a place in Holland. Some 
of their divisions take names from the peculiari- 
ties of their dress—Buttoners, Hook-and-eye-ers, 
etc. The purity of their lives, however, com- 
mands respect, and their industry makes them 
prosperous. 


REFERENCES: The Social Side of the Reformation, by E. B. 
Bax; A Valuable Chapter in Ethic of Free Thought, by Karl 
Pearson; Anabaptism, by Richard Heath; also Ranke and 
other writers on the Reformation. 


ANARCHISM (Gr. ay, privative, and dpxf, 
government): The social doctrine of the abolition 
of government of man by man, and the consti- 
tution of society without government. In this 
article the subject is considered under three 
heads: (1) Individualist or Philosophical Anar- 
chism; (2) Anarchist Communism; and (3) Ar- 
guments against Anarchism. 

Under the general definition there are two 
schools of anarchists, totally distinct and even 
opposed in their doctrines, methods, and in their 
general characteristics. The two schools are 
those of the individualist anarchists (often called 
in this country philosophical anarchists), and, 
secondly, the school of anarchist communists, 
a school which, however, is gradually dying out, 
and which the more thoughtful anarchists deny 
to be anarchism at all. The individualist anar- 
chists, tho the fewer in number, are, in this coun- 
try especially, the abler body of thinkers, and 
carry to their fullest logical results the principles 
which a great many individualists accept but do 
not carry out. Individualist anarchists do not 
believe in the use of force—not because they hold 
that it is wrong to use it, but because they are 
aware that the use of force never truly liberates, 
while their aim is absolute liberty—their motto 
being ‘‘Liberty, not the daughter, but the mother 
of order.” They start from the philosophy of 
individual sovereignty, and apply it to the prob- 
lems of social science with relentless logic. By 
no means objecting to organization and cooper- 
ation, provided it be voluntary, they would have 
all organization spring from the individual. 

Anarchist communists, on the other hand, 
form a wholly different school of thought. They 
do not believe in government, and they do be- 
lieve in overthrowing it by force. On its ruins 
they would plant a communal life, whose ideal 
is very little different from that of the Socialists, 
except that it is not to be realized through the 
state. Most of the men who are called anarch- 
ists in the press, particularly of Europe, and 
almost all the bomb-throwers and dynamiters 
of recent years on either continent have been 
anarchist communists. This school is mainly 
European, while individualist anarchism is mainly 
American. Anarchist-communism counts among 
its followers names favorably known to sci- 
ence and letters, such as Krapotkin and Réclus, 
while many, even of the dynamitards, have been 
men of education and sometimes refinement. 
Nevertheless, it is mainly a movement among the 
working classes, particularly of France, Italy, 
Spain, and to a less extent, Germany and Austria. 
In England there are but few anarchist com- 
munists. In America they are found only in 
a few cities. The so-called Chicago anarchists 
were anarchist communists. Individualist an- 
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archism, on the other hand, is not a class move- 
ment, but almost purely intellectual, naturally 
drawing its strength largely from the classes 
possessed to-day of intellectual advantages. It 
will thus be seen that in philosophy, method, and 
general characteristics the two classes of anarch- 
ists are carefully to be distinguished. Both are 
distinctly revolutionary and opposed to the state; 
but the one starts from the individual, and advo- 
cates a revolution through ideas; the other starts 
from the community, and advocates a revolution 
through force. We print a statement of indi- 
vidualist anarchism by Victor S. Yarros, former 
associate editor of Liberty, and a statement of 
anarchist communism by Pierre Krapotkin, per- 
haps its most distinguished representative. Mr 
Yarros writes: 


I.—Individualist or Philosophical Anarchism 


The individualistic or philosophical anarchists 
favor the abolition of ‘‘the state’? and govern- 
ment of man by man. They seek to bring about 
a state of political freedom—of an- 
archy. To comprehend the precise 


bAstgprer import of this statement it is essen- 
eke tial to grasp and bear in mind the 


definitions given by the anarchists 
to the terms employed in their expo- 
sitions. The current misconceptions of the an- 
archistic doctrines are chiefly due to the persist- 
ent, tho largely unconscious, habit of interpreting 
them in the light of the popular definitions of tlie 
terms “‘state,’”’ ‘‘government,”’ etc., instead of in 
the light of their own technical use of these terms. 
The average man on being told that the anarchist 
would abolish all governmental restraints, not un- 
naturally concludes that the proposition involves 
the removal of the restrictions upon criminal 
conduct, the relinquishment of organized defense 
of life, liberty, and property. Those who are 
familiar with the doctrine of non-resistance to 
evil, preached by the early Christians and by the 
modern Tolstoians, generally identify anarchism 
with it. But such interpretations are -without 
any foundation. The anarchists are emphatically 
in favor of resistance to and organized protection 
against crime and aggression of every kind; it is 
not greater freedom for the criminal, but greater 
freedom for the non-criminal, that they aim to 
secure; and by the abolition of government they 
mean the removal of restrictions upon conduct 
intrinsically ethical and legitimate, but which 
ignorant legislation has interdicted as criminal. 
The anarchistic principle of personal liberty is 
absolutely coincident with the famous Spencerian 
“first principle of human happiness,” the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘equal freedom,’”’ which Mr. Spencer 
has exprest in the formula, ‘‘Every man is free to 
do what he wills, provided he infringes not the 
equal freedom of any other man,” It is, in fact, 
precisely because the anarchist accepts this prin- 
ciple without reservation, and insists on the sup- 
pression and elimination of all aggression or 
invasion—all conduct incompatible with equality 
of liberty—that he declares war upon the “‘state”’ 
and ‘‘government.” He defines “‘state”’ as ‘‘the 
embodiment of the principle of invasion in an 
individual or band of individuals, assuming to 
act as representatives or masters of the entire 
people within a given area.””* Government he 


* The definitions here given are those formed and consist- 
ently used by Benjamin R. Tucker, the editor of Liberty, the 
organ of the philosophical anarchistic movement, 
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defines as ‘‘the subjection of the non-invasive 
individual to an external will’’; and ‘‘invasion”’ 
as conduct violative of equal freedom. 

Perhaps the clearest way of stating the political 
program of the anarchists will be to indicate its 
relation to other and better-known theories of 
government. The anarchists, agree- 
ing with the view of the true Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats, that the best gov- 
ernment is that which governs least, 
sympathizing with the position of the old Man- 
chester individualists and laissez-faire-ists, who 
believed in a minimum of government interference, 
as well as with the less vague doctrines of the more 
radical modern individualists of the Spencerian 
school, who would limit the state to the sole 
function of protecting men against external and 
internal invaders, go a step farther and demand 
the dissolution of what remains of ‘‘government”’ 
—viz., compulsory taxation and compulsory 
military service. Jt is no more necessary, con- 
tend the anarchists, that government should 
assume the protective military and police func- 
tions, and compel men to accept its services, than 
it is that government should meddle with produc- 
tion, trade, banking, education, and other lines 
of human activity. By voluntary organization 
and voluntary taxation it is perfectly possible to 

rotect liberty and property and to restrain crime. 

t is doubtless easy to imagine a society in which 
government concerns itself with nothing save 
preservation of order and punishment of crime, 
in which there are no public schools supported by 
compulsory taxation, no government interference 
with the issue of currency and banking, no 
custom-houses or duties on foreign imports, no 
government postal service, no censorship of liter- 
ature and the stage, no attempt to enforce Sunday 
laws, etc. The Jlatssez-faire-ists of the various 
schools have familiarized the thinking public with 
such a type of social organization. The anarchists 
simply propose to do away with the compul- 
sory feature of the single function reserved for 
government by the radical laissez-faire-ists. In 
other words, they insist on the right of the non- 
aggressive individual to ‘‘ignore the state,’’ to 
dispense with the protective services of the 
defensive organization and remain outside of it. 
This would not prevent those who might desire 
systematic and organized protection from com- 
bining to maintain a defensive institution, but 
such an institution would not be a government, 
since no one would be compelled to join it and 
pay toward its support. Anarchy, therefore, 
may be defined as a state of society in which the 
non-invasive individual is not coerced into coop- 
eration even for the defense of his neighbors, and 
in which each enjoys the highest degree of liberty 
compatible with equality of liberty. 

With regard to the question of putting down 
aggression, the jurisdiction of the voluntary de- 
fensive organization would of course extend to 
outsiders, and not be limited by its membership. 
The criminal are not to secure immunity by de- 
clining to join defensive associations. As the 
freedom of each is to be bounded by the equal 
freedom of all, the invader would be liable to 
punishment under anarchism no less than under 
government. Criminals would still be tried by 
juries and ene pea by executive officers. They 
would not be allowed to set up ethical standards 
for themselves and to do what is right in their 
own eyes. Such a doctrine involves not the 
abolition of government, but the widest possible 
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extension of it. It repudiates all ethical prin- 
ciples and abandons all attempts at enforcing 
justice and protecting rights. Every man is 
allowed under it to govern his fellows, if he has 
the will and the power, and the struggle for exist- 
ence in the simplest and crudest form is revived. 
Anarchism, on the other dena, posits the prin- 
ciple of equal liberty as binding upon all, and 
only insists that those who refrain from violat- 
ing it should not be interfered with in any way, 
either by individual governors or combinations 
of would-be rulers. 

Anarchists reject governmentalism because 
they find no ethical warrant and no practical 
necessity for it. It appears to them self-evident 

that society, or bee community, can 
have no greater claims upon the in- 
piesa dividual than the component mem- 
‘Anarehtant bers of it have. The settee 
and misleading analogies between 
society and organism, upon which 
is usually founded the governmentalist’s theory 
of the prerogatives of the state, anarchists reject 
with undisguised contempt. ‘‘The community,” 
or ‘‘the state,” is an abstraction, and an abstrac- 
tion has neither rights nor duties. Individuals, 
and individuals only, have rights. This proposi- 
tion is the corner-stone of the anarchistic doc- 
trine, and those who accept it are bound to go the 
full length of anarchism. For if the community 
cannot rightfully compel a man to do or refrain 
from doing that which private and individual 
members thereof cannot legitimately force him to 
do or forego, then compuisory taxation and com- 
pulsory cooperation for any purpose whatever are 
wrong in principle, and government is merely 
another name for aggression. It will not be pre- 
tended that one private individual has the right 
to tax another private individual without his con- 
sent; how, then, does the majority of the members 
of a community obtain the right to tax the minor- 
ity without its consent? Having outgrown the 
dogma of the divine right of kings, 
democratic countries are wuncon- 
sciously erecting the dogma of the 
divine right of majorities to rule. 
The absurdity of such a belief is 
apparent. Majorities, minorities, 
and any other combinations of individuals are 
entitled to insist on respect of their rights, but 
not on violating the rights of others. There is 
one ethical standard, not two; and it cannot be 
right for government to do that which would be 
criminal or immoral when committed by individ- 
uals. Laws of social life are not made at the 
polls or in legislative assemblies; ire have to be 
discovered in the same way in which laws of other 
sciences are discovered. Once discovered, ma- 
jorities are bound to observe them no less than 
individuals. 

As already stated, the anarchists hold that the 
law of equal freedom, formulated positively by 
Spencer and negatively by Kant, is a scientific 
social law which ought to guide men in their 
various activities and mutual relations. The 
logical deductions or corollaries of this law show 
us at once our rights and our duties. Govern- 
ment violates this great law not only by the fact 
of its very existence, but in a thousand other 
ways. Government means the coercion of the 
non-invasive, the taxation of those who protest 
against being forced to join the political organiza- 
tion set up by the majority. It enacts statutes 
and imposes restraints which find no sanction in 
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the law of equal freedom, and punishes men for 
disobeying such arbitrary provisions. It is true 
that governments profess to have the public 
welfare in view, and to enforce nothing save what 
morality and justice dictate. Justice, however, 
is invariably confounded by governments with 
legalism, and by the enforcement of justice they 
often mean the enforcement of the very laws 
which they enact in violation of justice. Thus 
laws in restraint of trade and of exchange are en- 
forced in the name of justice, whereas justice 
demands the fullest freedom of trade and ex- 
change. Strictly speaking, the enforcement of 
justice cannot be undertaken by government at 
all, since a government that should attempt to 
enforce justice would have to begin by signing its 
own death-warrant. A government that would 
enforce equal freedom and let the inoffensive 
alone would be, not a government, but a volun- 
tary association for the protection of rights. 

In republican countries men loosely speak of 
their ‘‘free government,” their ‘‘government by 
consent.” In reality there is no such thing as 
government by consent. Majorities rule, and the 
minorities are forced to acquiesce. The principle 
of consent is clearly fatal to governmentalism, 
for it implies the right of the non-invasive to 
ignore the state and decline to accept its services. 
Ethically a man has a perfect right to do this, for 
the mere refusal to join the political organization 
(which is merely an insurance association) is not 
a breach of the principle of equal freedom. Our 
“free governments”’ deny this right, hence they 
are immoral. They cannot become moral except 
by ceasing to be governments and becoming 
purely voluntary associations for defense. 

Apart from the question of compulsory taxa- 
tion and compulsory military service, on the 
abolition of which anarchists alone lay stress 
(altho they readily admit that the police func- 
tions of government will be the last to disap- 
pear), there is little, if any, difference between 
anarchists and Spencerian individualists, on the 
question of government interference. The cessa- 
tion of such interference with economic relations 
—with the issue of money, banking, wages, trade, 
production, etc.—is advocated on the ground 
that the solution of the social problems is to be 
found in liberty rather than in regulation, in free 
competition rather than in state monopoly. An- 
archists are opposed to trusts and monopolies, but 
they would not substitute public for private 
monopoly. All monopoly rests on legal privilege, 
on injustice, on violations of equal opportunity, 
and therefore the anarchist demands equality of 
opportunity and free competition rather than 
restrictive, paternalistic regulation of industry 
and commerce. On the subject of public educa- 
tion, postal service, poor laws, sanitary super- 
vision, etc., anarchists, in common with advanced 
individualists, hold that government interference 
is as pernicious practically as it is unwarranted 
ethically. Corruption and inefficiency are evils 
inseparable from government management, and 
there is nothing which government does that could 
not be done better by private enterprise ,under 
free competition. 

In short, the anarchists object to government- 
alism because it is unethical, as well as unneces- 
sary and inexpedient. Government is either the 
will of one man or the will of a number of men, 
large or small. Now, the will of one or many is 
not a criterion of right and justice, while for the 
adjustment of the conflicting interests of the 
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members of society such a criterion is an absolute 
necessity. Majority rule, and even the rule of a 
despot, may be, under certain conditions, prefer- 
able to a state of civil chaos; but as men advance 
and study the facts of their own development, 
they begin to realize the truth that there is no 
relation whatever between right and numbers, 

justice and force. Majority rule is 

Majority discredited along with despotic rule, 

Rule and ethical science becomes the sole 
Miscredited guide and authority. The social 
laws need to be applied and enforced 
as long as predatory instincts and 
invasive tendencies continue to manifest them- 
selves in human relations, and this necessitates 
the maintenance of associations for the protection 
of freedom and the punishment of aggression. 
But the governmental method is not adapted 
to the promotion of this end. Government be- 
gins by coercing the non-invasive individual into 
cooperation for defense and offense, regardless of 
the fact that a benevolent despotism is not a 
whit more defensible than a selfish despotism. 

In general, it may be stated that any methods 
not in themselves invasive are regarded as le- 
gitimate by the anarchists in the furtherance of 
their cause. But they rely chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, on the methods of education—theoretical 
propaganda of their views—and of passive resist- 
ance to government. In violence, so-called pro- 

paganda by deed and subterranean 

Methods Potting against existing institutions, 

they donot believe. Political changes 

may be brought about by revolu- 
tions, and possibly also such economic changes 
as are contemplated by the state Socialists. But 
freedom can rest only on ideas and sentiments 
favorable to it, and revolutionary demonstra- 
tions can never abolish ignorance and the spirit 
of tyranny. Freedom cannot be forced on those 
who are not fit for it. The emancipation of 
the people from the aggression of government 
must come through their own deliberate choice 
and effort. Anarchists can but disseminate true 
political teachings and expose the nature and 
essence of governmentalism. Anarchists, how- 
ever, do not believe that it is necessary to con- 
vert the whole people in order to carry their 
principles into practise. A strong and deter- 
mined minority could, while remaining passive, 
successfully resist the attempt of government to 
tax them and otherwise impose its will upon them. 
Public opinion would not approve of a govern- 
ment campaign of violence against a number of 
intelligent and perfectly honest individuals 
banded together for the sole purpose of carrying 
on their legitimate activities and asserting their 
right to ignore injunctions and prohibitions hav- 
ing no authority from an ethical point of view. 

Even if anarchists believed in the use of vio- 
lent methods—and if they thought that violent 
resistance to government would hasten their 
emancipation, they would certainly resort to it, 
since it is not immoral or invasive to use force 
against invaders—there would be one impor- 
tant difference between them and other schools 
of reformers. Anarchists would not prevent 
others from living under government side by 
side with them, while other reformers seek to 
impose their schemes on the whole community 
in which they live. Thus the state Socialists, in 
pursuance of their program of state monopoly 
of capital, intend to suppress all competition and 
all rivalry on the part of individual owners of 
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capital. The anarchists, on the other hand, if 
allowed to remain outside of the governmental 
organization, would force no one to join them or 
follow their example. Still, as a matter of fact, 
anarchists abjure violence even in their own in- 
terests, vividly realizing the truth that the prog- 
ress of justice and freedom is arrested in a state 
of war. Peace is an essential condition to the 
spread of rational ideas and the growth of the 
sentiment of toleration. Appealing as they do to 
the ideas and feelings of justice, it would be sui- 
cidal for anarchists to encourage violence and 
excite the lowest passions of men by revolution- 
ary tactics. 

To reform by ordinary political methods the 
anarchists are also opposed, at least under present 
conditions. As they do not seek any new positive 
legislation, they can expect nothing from politics. 
They demand the repeal of the legislation which 
improperly restricts men’s freedom of action, and 
such repeal they cannot secure while being in a 
minority. Whether they would cooperate with 
other parties in attempting to carry specific 
measures of repeal, would depend largely on cir- 
cumstances. It is to be remembered that, while 
the anarchists are strenuous in their opposition 
to every vestige of government, they do not 
expect to realize their entire program at one 
stroke. They are prepared for very slow and 
gradual reform, and would welcome the success 
of any single libertarian proposal. They would 
rejoice in the triumph of the free-trade idea, the 
repeal of the laws perpetuating land monopoly 
and monetary monopoly, and the abolition of 
special privileges. Ifthey donot form themselves 
into a political party for the purpose of attaining 
one or more of these objects, it is because they 
can do more by other methods. Moreover, to 
enter into the political arena is to recognize, by 
implication, the principle of government. To 
vote is to coerce or to threaten coercion. Behind 
the ballot is the bullet of the soldier, ready to 
force the defeated minority into submission. The 
voter does not merely assert his right to self- 
government; he sets up a claim to govern others. 
The anarchist cannot employ a method which 
would put him in such a false light. 

Thus the anarchist is neither a government 
bomb-thrower nor a revolutionary bomb-thrower. 
He objects to the use of violence by the govern- 
ment as well as against it. He restricts himself 
to the method of education and such passive 
resistance as is exemplified by a refusal to pay 
taxes or rent or import duties on commodities 
purchased in foreign countries. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF INDIVIDUALIST ANARCHISM 


Philosophical anarchists usually regard Proudhon as the 
founder of their school of social science; but there were in 
America, altho far less widely known, men entertaining an- 
archistic views before Proudhon’s time. We will, therefore, 
first notice the anarchist movement in America, and then con- 
sider it in other countries. America, or at least the United 
States, with its early extreme individualism and fear of the 
state (see CENTRALIZATION), was the fitting birthplace of 
anarchistic thought. 

Josiah WARREN, a plain and only moderately educated New 
Englander, but a man of unusually independent and earnest 
spirit, was probably the first to enunciate precise anarchistic 

conceptions. He had become interested in 

the social views and plans of Robert Owen, 

Josiah § 2t this time first taking root in the land; had 
Warren joined the Owenite community at New Har- 
mony; had carefully studied its principles and 

mused upon its failure, till finally, about 1828, 
he reached the conclusion that its principles 
were exactly the opposite of the true ones, and that instead of 
the communistic idea of each working for all, as Owen taught, 
the true way to produce order, harmony, and well-being was 
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for each to live, in his own way, absolutely untrammeled by 
others, so far as he did not intrude upon the similar privileges 
of others. His thoughts took especially a financial turn, and 
he came to the conclusion that cost was the true limit of price; 
that usury and profit in all their forms were, therefore, 
economically wrong, and, moreover, that they would dis- 
appear under perfectly free competition. He sought to put 
his ideas into practise, to actually test them before giving 
them to the world, and therefore started, and for two years 
successfully carried on, a store in Cincinnati, where cost was 
the limit of price, and where usury and profit were eliminated. 
Finding that he was doing a business of $150,000 a year—a 
large amount for Cincinnati in those days—he was convinced 
of the practicality and correctness of his idea, and therefore 
closed his business to devote his life to the propagation of his 
ideas. His main writings were “True Civilization,’ a short 
work, first published in 1846, and ‘‘ Equitable Commerce,”’ 
in which he elaborated his ideas of cost as the limit of price. 
These books found at least a few thoughtful readers. Stephen 
Pearl Andrews declared at a later day that the “‘ True Civili- 
zation’’ was the text and basis of all his own writings, and 
John Stuart Mill refers to Warren with expressions of deepest 
interest and respect. 

Others, however, were thinking in the same line. Ly- 
sander Spooner may be called the Nestor of anarchism, of 
the extreme individualistic school. Commencing public life 

as a young lawyer in Worcester, Mass., he first 
showed strong analytic and argumentative 
Other powers in several pamphlets defending Deism 
Ayn against Christianity, but soon passed more and 
€rl08D8 more into sociological studies and controversy, 
coming to hold and defend extreme views as 
to individual sovereignty and the tyranny of 
the state. As early as 1844 he established a private mail be- 
tween Boston and New York, and later extended it to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, achieving success, until at last com- 
pelled to stop, owing to petty and constant persecution and 
annoyance from the government. From that time he de- 
voted his great abilities to the promulgation of his ideas. 
During the antislavery contest he did good work as an aboli- 
tionist, and incorporated his views in ‘‘ The Unconstitution- 
ality of Slavery.’’ His legal acumen appears in his ‘“‘ Trial by 
Jury,’’ in which he reverts to the early and true meaning of 
the phrase—a trial by one’s peers; and protests against the 
absurd and monstrous system (as he claims it to be) of ig- 
norance and injustice now passing under that name. How 
far he carried his ideas appears in an unsigned monograph 
from his pen, entitled ‘‘ Revolution.” 
Stephen Pearl Andrews was a disciple of Warren. As 


Warren especially studied economic questions, so Andrews’ 


studied the family and marriage. His ‘‘Science of Society,” 
published in 1850, is still considered by philosophical anar- 
chists a classic on the subject. Warren himself declared it a 
better statement of his own ideas than he himself could write. 
(For further account, see ANDREWS.) 

We now first come to the influence of Proudhon in America, 
Col. William B. Greene, of Boston, being the first in this 
country known to have declared himself a follower of the 
great Frenchman. Colonel Greene’s book on ‘*‘ Mutual Bank- 
ing’’ is one of the most acute and searching inquiries into the 
monetary problems to be found in the literature on the sub- 
ject. Colonel Greene was a keen, logical thinker and a pro- 
found scholar. He was a remarkably witty speaker and 
writer, and his book, entitled ‘‘Socialistic, Communistic, 
Mutualistic, and Financial Fragments,’’ shows his power and 
versatility. EE. H. Heywood, a writer on various subjects, 
was another disciple of Warren. He is the author of a num- 
ber of very able pamphlets. Charles T. Fowler, also a dis- 
ciple of Warren, was a Unitarian minister when he first fell 
under the influence of Warren. He studied Proudhon, and 
after leaving the church devoted himself to the propaganda of 
anarchistic doctrines. He died leaving an admirable series 
of pamphlets on social and economic problems. 

These men, however, while holding essentially anarchist 
views, and contributing, severally, to the development of 
anarchism in the United States, did not adopt the name 
anarchist, and did not really start the movement which has 

taken such definite shape under that distinc- 

tive denomination. The man who, assimila- 

Present tingand profiting by the teachings of Proudhon 
Writ Warren, Greene, and the American and Eng- 
rivers = jish_ individualists, formulated a consistent 

and comprehensive anarchistic philosophy, 

and started the practical anarchistic move- 

ment is Benjamin R. Tucker, the editor of Liberty, the organ 
of anarchism. Mr. Tucker was a young man, a student of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, when he, becom- 
ing interested in social reform, sought the acquaintance of 
Warren® and Greene. The latter called his attention to 
Proudhon’s ‘‘ What is Property?’’ and so impressed was he 
with the originality and value of that revolutionary (in an 
intellectual sense) and epoch-making work, that he set him- 
self the task of translating it into English. No work has ever 
enjoyed the privilege of a more competent rendering into 
another language. The vigor and eloquence of Proudhon’s 
Fig hi was fully posiyce in the translation, and to this is due 
a large share of the influence exerted by Proudhon’s work in 
America and England. A few years later Mr. Tucker started 
his periodical, Liberty, which has been for more than two 
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decades the recognized authority on anarchism. Mr. Tucker 
does not strictly follow Proudhon, any more than he strictly 
follows Warren. He rejects the inconsistencies of the former 
as he does the crudities of the latter. He may be said to have 
organized the various anarchistic ideas—economic, political, 
etc.—into a coherent and systematic whole. Where Proud- 
hon was vague and Warren inadequate, Mr. Tucker is clear, 
logical, consistent, and scientific. Mr. Tucker has influenced 
a considerable number of able men in journalism and other 
professions, as well as some of the prominent men in the labor 
movement. We will only mention here the name of Dyer D. 
Lum, one of the leaders of the early Greenback movement. 
Mr. Lum, while sympathizing to some extent with the methods 
of revolutionary reformers, was for several years before his 
death a vigorous and scholarly champion of the economic and 
political ideas of anarchism. 

The growth of anarchism has not been rapid, and its 
history is not eventful or sensational. Its indirect in- 
fluences, however, have wrought great changes in social 
science and in the intellectual attitude of sociologists and 
reformers. : 

In Europe, the real history of philosophic anarchism begins 
with ProupHON. We study him here but in brief, in relation 
to the movement of anarchism. Born in 1809, after a bitter 
personal experience with poverty and ill-paid 
work, he published in 1840 his great work, 
“What is Property?’’ Of this an admirer 
says: ‘‘He first with genius, and with learning 
and acumen rarely equaled, pleaded for ab- 
solute liberty of the individual and the doing away with 
all government. Property in its modern sense he showed 
to be, not the product of individual labor on the part of the 
owner of the property, but the product of the labor of others, 
taken from them by legalized wrong, or by aid of monopolies 
and class legislation created by the State. Hence the truth 
of his celebrated sentence, ‘Property is theft.’ The cure, 
he argued, was to do away with all government, and then 
each individual could retain that which he had produced, so 
bree justice and order and well-being would be the result of 
iberty.” 

The book exposed him to new persecution from the govern- 
ment and learned societies, which continued more or less to 
his death in 1865. He passed much of his life in Belgium, 
banished from France. et he was ever active and at times 
popularin France. He was elected in 1848 to the Constituent 
Assembly by 77,000 votes, which, together with his fre- 
quent imprisonments and banishments, as well as the sup- 
pression of his books, shows his power and influence in his 
generation. Yet few followed him understandingly. _Proud- 
hon himself declared that even those who voted for him 
did not understand his views. He believed that in America 
(as seems to be the case) his thoughts would first take 
root. His principal writings besides the above-named are: 
“The Creation of Order in Humanity” (1843); ‘““A System 
of Economical Contradictions’’ (1848); ‘‘ Justice in the Rev- 
olution and in the Church’’ (1858); ‘“‘Justice’’ (revised edi- 
tion, 1859-69). 

Proudhon was right; few followed him understandingly. 
The movement that sprang from his teachings has in the main, 
in Europe, been anarchist communism, which is no more like 

hilosophic anarchism than Proudhon was like Bakounin. 
The real followers of Proudhon and philosophical anarchism, 
in Europe, can almost be counted on one’s fingers, tho their 
eeeence has been more marked than this might seem to in- 
icate. 

In Germany Caspar Schmidt, better known under his nom 
de plume of Max Stirner, laid what some regard as the ethical 
foundations of anarchism in his ‘“* Der Einzige und sein Eigen- 
thum” (1845). John Henry Mackay, a Scotchman by birth, 
but with a German mother, and brought up in Germany from 
boyhood, has developed philosophic anarchism in poems, a 
novel (‘‘The Anarchists,’’ translated into English, 1891), and 
other works. In England philosophic anarchism under this 
name has had scarcely any development at all; but perhaps 
this is only because so much of its individualism, of which 
there has been considerable development, has come so near 
to philosophic anarchism in such writers as Herbert Spencer, 
eran Herbert, Wordsworth Donisthorpe, Thomas Mac- 
kay, Frederick Millar, and others. 
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Brsyriocrapuy: What is Property? and A System of Econom- 
ical Contradictions, by J. Proudhon, translated into 
English by Benj. R. Tucker; Instead of a Book (a fragmen- 
tary exposition of amnarchistic doctrine), by Benj. R. 
Tucker; Josiah Warren, the First American Anarchist, by 
Wm. Bailie; Free Political Institutions, by Victor S. Yarros; 
God and the State, by Michael Bakounine, translated by 
Benj. R. Tucker; The Anarchists, by Henry Mackay, trans- 
lated by Geo. Schumin; Voluntary Socialism, by Francis 
D. Tandy; Social Statics (original edition), by Herbert 
Spencer; Science of Society, by Stephen P. Andrews; Free 

ivilization, by Josiah Warren; A Politician in Sight of 
Haven, by Auberon Herbert; The Sphere of the State, by 
Wilhelm von Humboldt; Mutual Banking, by Wm. B 
Greene; The Attitude of Anarchism Toward Industrial Com- 
binations, by Benj. R. Tucker; A History of Anarchism, by 
Zenker; An Anarchist on Anarchy, by lisée Réclus, trans- 
lated by Benj. R. Tucker. 
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II.—Anarchist Communism 


The following statement of anarchist com- 
munism is abridged from a tract on ‘‘The Place 
of Anarchism in Socialistic Evolution,” by Pierre 
A. Kropotkin: 

““All things belong to all, and provided that 
men and women contribute their share of labor 
for the production of necessary objects, they are 
entitled to their share of all that is produced by 
the community at large. ‘But this is commu- 
nism,’ youmay say. Yes, it is communism, but it: 
is the communism which no longer speaks in the 
name of religion or of the State, but in the name 
of the people. The tendency of this closing 
century is toward communism, not the monastic 
or barrack-room communism formerly advocated, 
but the free communism which places the products 
reaped or manufactured in common at the dis- 
posal of all, leaving to each the liberty to consume 
them as he pleases in his own home. 

“This is the solution of which the mass of the 
people can most readily take hold, and it is the 
solution which the people demand at the most 
solemn epochs. In 1848 the formula ‘From 
each according to his abilities, to each according 
to his needs’ was the one which went straight to 
the heart of the masses, and if they acclaimed 
the republic and universal suffrage, it was because 
they hoped to attain to communism through 
them. In 1871, also, when the people besieged 
in Paris desired to make a supreme effort to resist 
the invader, what was their demand? That free 
rations should be served out to every one. Let 
all articles be put into one common stock and let 
them be distributed according to the require- 
ments of each. Let each one take freely of all 
that is abundant, and let those objects which 
are less plentiful be distributed more sparingly 
and in due proportions—this is the solution which 
the mass of the workers understand 
best. This is also the system which 
is commonly practised in the rural 
districts (of France). So long as the 
common lands afford abundant pasture, what 
commune seeks to restrict their use? When 
brushwood and chestnuts are plentiful, what 
commune forbids its members to take as much as 
they want? And when the larger wood begins 
to grow scarce, what course does the peasant 
adopt? The allowancing of individuals. 

“Let us take from the common stock the arti- 
cles which are abundant, and let those objects 
whose production is more restricted be served 
out in allowances according to requirements, 
giving preference to children and old persons— 
that is to say, to the weak. And, moreover, let 
all be consumed not in public, but at home, ac- 
cording to individual tastes and in company 
with one’s family and friends. This is the ideal 
of the masses. 

“But it is not enough to argue about ‘com- 
munism’ and ‘expropriation’; it is furthermore 
necessary to know who should have the manage- 
ment of the common patrimony, and it is espe- 
cially on this question that different schools of 
Socialists are opposed to one another, some desir- 
ing authoritarian communism, and others, like 
ourselves, declaring unreservedly in favor of 
anarchist communism. In order to judge be- 
tween these two, let us return once again to our 
starting point, the revolution of the last century. 

“In overturning royalty the Revolution pro- 
claimed the sovereignty of the people; but, by 
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an inconsistency which was very natural at that 
time, it proclaimed not a permanent sovereignty, 
but an intermittent one, to be exercised at certain 
intervals only, for the nomination of deputies 
supposed to represent the people. In reality it 
copied its institutions from the representative 
government of England. The Revolution was 
drowned in blood, and, nevertheless, representa- 
tive government became the watchword of Eu- 
rope. All Europe, with the exception of Russia, 
has tried it, under all possible forms, from gov- 
ernment based on a property qualification to the 
direct government of the little Swiss republics. 
But, strange to say, just in proportion as we have 
approached nearer to the ideal of a representative 
government, elected by a perfectly free universal 
suffrage, in that same proportion have its essen- 
tial vices become manifest to us, till we have 
clearly seen that this mode of government is 
radically defective. Is it not, indeed, absurd to 
take a certain number of men from out the mass, 
and to intrust them with the management of all 
public affairs, saying to them, ‘Attend to these 
matters; we exonerate ourselves from the task by 
laying it upon you; it is for you to make laws 
on all manner of subjects—armaments and mad 
dogs, observatories and chimneys, instruction 
and street-sweeping; arrange these things as you 
please and make laws about them, since you are 
the chosen ones whom the people have voted capa- 
ble of doing everything’? It appears to me that 
if a thoughtful and honest man were offered sucha 
post he would answer somewhat in this fashion: 

“““Vou intrust me with a task which I am un- 
able to fulfil. I am unacquainted with most of 
the questions upon which I shall be called on to 
legislate. I shall either have to work to some 
extent in the dark, which will not be to your ad- 
vantage, or I shall appeal to you and summon 
meetings in which you will yourselves seek to 
come to an understanding on the questions at 
issue, in which case my office will be unnecessary. 
If you have formed an opinion and have formu- 
lated it, and if you are anxious to come to an 
understanding with others who have also formed 
an opinion on the same subject, then all you need 
do is to communicate with your neighbors and 
send a delegate to come to an under- 
standing with other delegates on this 
specific question; but you will cer- 
tainly reserve to yourselves the right 
of taking an ultimate decision; you will not in- 
trust your delegate with the making of laws for 
you. This is how scientists and business men act 
each time that they have to come to an agree- 
ment.’ 

“But the above reply would be a repudiation 
of the representative system, and nevertheless 
it is a faithful expression of the idea which is 
growing everywhere since the vices of represent- 
ative government have been exposed in all their 
nakedness. Our age, however, has gone still 
further, for it has begun to discuss the rights of 
the State and of society in relation to the indi- 
vidual; people now ask to what point the inter- 
ference of the State is necessary in the multitudi- 
nous functions of society. 

“‘Do we require a government to educate our 
children? Only let the worker have leisure to 
instruct himself, and you will see that, through 
the free initiative of parents and of persons fond 
of tuition, thousands of educational societies and 
schools of all kinds will spring up, rivaling one 
another in the excellence of their teaching. If 
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we were not crusht by taxation and exploited 
by employers, as we now are, could we not our- 
selves do much better than is now done for us? 
The great centers would initiate progress and set 
the example, and you may be sure that the prog- 
ress realized would be incomparably superior to 
what we now attain througfi our ministries. Is 
the State even necessary for the defense of a 
territory? If armed brigands attack a people, is 
not that same people armed with good weapons 
the surest rampart to oppose to the foreign ag- 
gressor? Standing armies are always beaten by 
invaders, and history teaches that the latter are 
to be repulsed by a popular rising alone. While 
government is an Rs machine 
to protect monopoly, has it ever been 
Mo pase { atte to protect us against ill-disposed 
persons? Does it not, by creating 
misery, increase the number of 
crimes instead of diminishing them? In estab- 
lishing prisons into which multitudes of men, 
women, and children are thrown for a time, in 
order to come forth infinitely worse than when 
they went in, does not the State maintain nur- 
series of vice at the expense of the taxpayers? 
In obliging us to commit to others the care of our 
affairs, does it not create the most terrible vice of 
societies—indifference to public matters? .. . 

“Let others, if they will, advocate industrial 
barracks or the monastery of authoritarian com- 
munism, we declare that the tendency of society is 
in an opposite direction. We foresee millions and 
millions of groups freely constituting themselves 
for the satisfaction of all the varied needs of 
human beings—some of these groups organized 
by quarter, street, and house; others extending 
hands across the walls of cities over frontiers and 
oceans. All of these will be composed of human 
beings who will combine freely, and after having 
performed their share of productive labor will 
meet together, either for the purpose of con- 
sumption, or to produce objects of art or luxury, 
or to advance science in a new direction. This is 
the tendency of the nineteenth century, and we 
follow it; we only ask to develop it freely without 
any governmental interference. Individual lib- 
erty! ‘Take pebbles,’ said Fourrier, ‘put them 
into a box and shake them, and they will arrange 
themselves in a mosaic that you could never get 
by intrusting to any one the work of arranging 
them harmoniously. 

‘Now let me pass to another part of my sub- 
ject—the most important with respect to the 
future. 

“There is no more room for doubting that 
religions are going; the nineteenth century has 
given them their death-blow. But religions— 
all religions—have a double composition. They 
contain, in the first place, a primitive cosmogony, 
a rude attempt at explaining nature, and they 
furthermore contain a statement of the public 
morality born and developed within the mass of 
the people. - But when we throw religions over- 
board or store them among our public records as 
historical curiosities, shall we also relegate to 
museums the moral principles which they con- 
tain? This has sometimes been done, and we 
have seen people declare that as they no longer 
believed in the various religions, so they despised 
morality and boldly proclaimed the maxim of 
bourgeots selfishness, ‘Every one for himself.’ 
But a society, human or animal, cannot exist 
without certain rules and moral habits springing 
up within it; religion may go, morality remains. 
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If we were to come to consider that a man did 
well in lying, deceiving his neighbors, or plunder- 
ing them when possible (this is the middle-class 
business morality), we should come to such a pass 
that we could no longer live together. You might 
assure me of your friendship, but perhaps you 
might only do so in order to rob me more easily; 
you might promise to do a certain thing for me,, 
only to deceive me; you might promise to forward 
a letter for me, and you might steal it, just like an 
ordinary governor of a jail. Under such condi- 
tions society would become impossible, and this 
is so generally understood that the repudiation 
of religions in no way prevents pub- 
lic morality from being maintained, 
developed, and raised to a higher 
and ever higher standard. This 
fact is so striking that philosophers seek to ex- 
plain it by the principles of utilitarianism, and 
recently Spencer sought to base the morality 
which exists among us upon physiological causes 
and the needs connected with the preservation of 
the race. 

“Let me give you an example in order to ex- 
plain to you what we think on the matter. 

““A child is drowning, and four men who stand 
upon the bank see it struggling in the water. 
One of them does not stir; he is a partizan of 
‘Each one for himself,’ the maxim of the com- 
mercial middle class; this one is a brute, and we 
need not speak of him further. The next one 
reasons thus: ‘If I save the child, a good report 
of my action will be made to the Ruler of heaven, 
and the Creator will reward me by increasing my 
flocks and my serfs,’ and thereupon he plunges 
into the water. Is he, therefore, a moral man? 
Clearly not! He is a shrewd calculator, that is 
all. The third, who is a utilitarian, reflects thus 
(or at least utilitarian philosophers represent 
him as so reasoning): ‘Pleasures can be classed 
in two categories, inferior pleasures and higher 
ones. To save the life of any one is a superior 
pleasure, infinitely more intense and more durable 
than others; therefore, I will save the child.’ Ad- 
mitting that any man ever reasoned thus, would 
he not be a terrible egotist? and, moreover, 
could we ever be sure that his sophistical brain 
would not at some given moment cause his will 
to incline toward an inferior pleasure—that is to 
say, toward refraining from troubling himself? 
There remains the fourth individual. This man 
has been brought up from his childhood to feel 
himself one with the rest of humanity; from his 
childhood he has always regarded men as possess- 
ing interests in common; he has accustomed him- 
oat to suffer when his neighbors suffer, and to feel 
happy when every one around himis happy. Di- 
rectly he hears the heartrending cry of the mother, 
he leaps into the water, not through reflection, but 
by instinet; and when she thanks him for saving 
her child, he says, ‘What have I done to deserve 
thanks, my good woman? Iam happy to see you 
happy I have acted from natural impulse, and 
could not do otherwise!’ 

“You recognize in this case the truly moral 
man, and feel that the others are only egotists 
in comparison with him. The whole anarchist 
morality is represented in this example. It is 
the morality of a people which does not look for 
the sun at midnight—a morality without com- 
pulsion or authority, a morality of habit. Let 
us create circumstances in which man shall not 
be led to deceive nor exploit others, and then 
by the very force of things the moral level of 
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humanity will rise to a height hitherto unknown. 
Men are certainly not to be moralized by teaching 
them a moral catechism; tribunals and prisons 
do not diminish vice—they pour it over society in 
floods. Men are to be moralized only by placing 
them in a position which shall contribute to de- 
velop in them those habits which are social, and 
to weaken those which are not so. A morality 
which has become instinctive is the true moral- 


ity, the only morality which endures while re- 


ligions and systems of philosophy pass away. 

““Let us now combine the three preceding ele- 
ments, and we shall have anarchy and its place in 
socialistic evolution. 

“Emancipation of the producer from the yoke 
of capital; production in common and free con- 
sumption of all the products of the common 
labor. 

“Emancipation from the governmental yoke; 
free development of individuals in groups and 
federations; free organization ascending from the 
simple to the complex, according to mutual needs 
and tendencies. 

“Emancipation from religious morality; free 
morality, without compulsion or authority, de- 
veloping itself from social life and becoming 
habitual. 

“The above is no dream of students, it is a 
conclusion which results from an analysis of the 
tendencies of modern society; anarchist com- 
munism is the union of the two fundamental 
tendencies of our society—a tendency 
toward economic equality and a tend- 
ency toward political liberty. So 
long as communism presented itself 
under an authoritarian form, which 
necessarily implies government, armed with much 
gréater power than that which it possesses to-day, 
imasmuch as it implies economic in addition to 
political power—so long as this was the case 
communism met with no sufficient response. Be- 
fore 1848 it could, indeed, sometimes excite for a 
moment the enthusiasm of the worker who was 
prepared to submit to any all-powerful. govern- 
ment, provided it would release him from the 
terrible situation in which he was placed, but it 
left the true friends of liberty indifferent. 

“Anarchist communism maintains that most 
valuable of all conquests—individual liberty— 
and moreover extends it and gives it a solid basis 
—economic liberty—without which political lib- 
erty is delusive; it does not ask the individual 
who has rejected God, the universal tyrant, God 
the king, and God the Parliament, to give unto 
himself a god more terrible than any of the pre- 
ceding—God the community, or to abdicate upon 
its altar his independence, his will, his tastes, and 
to renew the vow of asceticism which he formerly 
made before the crucified God. It says to him, 
on the contrary, ‘No society is free so long as the 
individual is not so! Do not seek to modify 
society by imposing upon it an authority which 
shall make everything right; if you do, you will 
fail as popes and emperors have failed. Modify 
society so that your fellows may not be any longer 
your enemies by the force of circumstances; 
abolish the conditions which allow some to monop- 
olize the fruit of the labor of others; and instead 
of attempting to construct society from top to 
bottom, or from the center to the circumference, 
let it develop itself freely from the simple to the 
composite, by the free union of free groups. 
This course, which is so much obstructed at 
present, is the true, forward march of society; 
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do not seek to hinder it, do not turn your back 
on progress, but march along with it! Then 
the sentiment of sociability which is common to 
human beings, as it is to all animals living in 
society, will be able to develop itself freely, be- 
cause our fellows will no longer be our enemies, 
and we shall thus arrive at a state of things in 
which each individual will be able to give free 
rein to his inclinations, and even to his passions, 
without any other restraint than the love and 
respect of those who surround him.’ 

“This is our ideal, and it is the ideal which 
lies deep in the hearts of peoples—of all peoples. 
We know full well that this ideal will not be at- 
tained without violent shocks; the close of this 


century has a formidable revolution in store for, 


us; whether it begins in France, Germany, Spain, 
or Russia, it will be a European one, and spread- 
ing with the same rapidity as that of our fathers, 
the heroes of 1848, it will set all Europe in a blaze. 
This coming revolution will not aim at a mere 
change of government, but will have a social 
character; the work of expropriation will com- 
mence, and exploiters will be driven out. Whether 
we like it or not, this will be done independently 
of the will of individuals, and when hands are 
laid on private property we shall arrive at com- 
munism, because we shall be forced to do so. 
Communism, however, cannot be either authori- 
tarian or parliamentary, it must either be an- 
archist or non-existent; the mass of the people 
does not desire to trust itself again to any savior, 
but will seek to organize itself by itself.” 
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Anarchist-communism, tho more or less indebted to the 
thoughts of Rousseau, Proudhon, Ruge and others, owes its 
origin as a movement to the Russian Bakounin. Born of 
aristocratic and even princely parentage, 
Michael Bakounin, at first an officer in the 
Russian army, threw up his commission at the 
age of twenty-one, disgusted by the oppres- 
sion of the government and the consequent 
sufferings of the poor, and studied philosophy, reading Hegel 
and Schopenhauer in St. Petersburg and Berlin. Coming 
into revolutionary circles mainly under the influence of 
Arnold Ruge, who represented the extreme Hegelian left, 
Bakounin took part in the Dresden insurrection of 1848, and 
was arrested and condemned to death, but eventually handed 
over to the Russians and imprisoned in Schlisselberg and in 
1852 sent to Siberia, whence, however, he eventually escaped 
through Japan and the United States, and in 1861 appeared 
in London, a revolutionist, declared by his enemies to be 
half crazed by his years of suffering and imprisonment. Be 
this asit may, he threw himself into revolutionary propaganda 
of every kind, mainly as an Internationalist, but sometimes as 
a Panslavist, and occasionally as a Nihilist. Switzerland, 
Italy, and southern France were the main scenes of his efforts, 
but he contrived to fill all Europe with his spirit of revolution. 
Gradually his utterances became wilder and his position more 
extreme. He commenced to preach the gospel of pan-de- 
struction. When the INTERNATIONAL was founded in Lon- 
don under the presidency of Marx in 1864, Bakounin did 
not at first connect himself withit. But later, realizing what 
capital could be made of it, he threw himself into the move- 
ment, and almost captured the International for anarchism. 
He did capture it in Italy, Spain, southern France, Belgium, 
and to a large extent in Switzerland and other countries. In 
1872, however, Marx as president contrived to have the con- 
gress of the International called at The Hague, where Bakounin 
could not come, since he was only secure in Switzerland, and 
would have been arrested in traversing any country through 
which he could have reached The Hague. At this congress, 
therefore, the adherents of Bakounin were defeated, and the 
General Council of the International was transferred to New 
York City. It resulted in the death of the International; but 
out of the split came the modern movements of demo- 
cratic socialism and anarchist-communism, economic schools 
which, altho previous to 1872 more or less confounded, are 
now utterly distinct and even opposed. The ultimate ideals 
of the followers of Marx and Bakounin were not, however, so 
different. They both believed in communism, and com- 
munism was the early name for all socialism as well as for 
anarchist-communism; the split came in methods. The fol- 
lowers of Bakounin believed in destroying the State; Marx 
stood for capturing the State by legitimate political means, 
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and through the State establishing the Social Democracy or 
communism, Both opposed the present State; but one sought 
to overturn it at once by force, the other sought to capture it 
and use it. ia 

For a considerable time the anarchist-communists, es- 
pecially in the southern countries, were stronger than the 
Socialists. The working classes did not see the strength of the 
Socialist program. Anarchist-eommunism appealed to revo- 
lutionary deed. Words, its advocates declared, were cheap. 
The propaganda by deed has ever been the favorite policy 
among anarchist-communists, being defended, tho not prac- 
tised, even by such men as Krapotkin and Réclus. But or-. 
ganization among anarchists has never prospered. Their 
policy lends itself to individual deed. akounin did not 
quietly accept his defeat by Marx at The Hague. He and his 
adherents called another congress in Switzerland, and de- 
clared that they were the true International. From this time 
anarchist-communism had an organized existence. (For fur- 
ther details as to the preceding period, see BAKOUNIN; INTER- 
NATIONAL.) 

In 1876 Bakounin died, Elisée Réclus, Paul Brousse, and 
others gathering around his grave, ready to carry on his work. 
In October of the same year a congress was held at Bern 

and enunciated the principles of anarchist- 
aes communism, altho still under the name of 
Organization Socialism. It denounced even the Paris 
Commune, as not having entirely eliminated 
the principle of authority. At this congress 
were present two Italian delegates, Carlo Cafiero and Enrico 
Malatesta, who in April, 1877, went home to head a revolu- 
tion in the Italian province of Benevento. They burnt ar- 
chives, and laid their hands on what arms and money they 
could find, distributing them among the people. The same 
year a congress was held at Verviers, where Krapotkin first 
appeared on the scene under the name of Scrachoff. In 
1878, Brousse and Krapotkin commenced publishing the 
Avant-Garde, the first anarchist organ. The same year, 
Nobeling and Hodel made their attack upon Kaiser Wilhelm 
at Niederwald; the cooper Broncasi attempted the life of 
Alphonso XII., and Passanante the life of King Humbert I. of 
Italy. At a congress at Freiburg that year, a letter from. 
Réclus made the following succinct statement of anarchist- 
communism: ‘‘ We are revolutionaries,’’ he said, ‘‘ because we 
desire justice. . . . Progress has never resulted from mere 
peaceful evolution; it has always been an outcome of a sudden 
revolution. The necessary preliminary preparation of the 
minds of men may be a gradual process, but the realization of 
their hopes comes abruptly. . . . We are anarchists, who 
recognize no one as our master, as we are ourselves the mas- 
ters of nobody. There is no morality without liberty. . . . 
We are also international collectivists, for we are aware that 
the very existence of human beings necessarily implies a 
certain social grouping.’’ The congress voted for the appro- 
priation by the community of all wealth, the abolition of the 
State, and even of any central administrative agency; and as 
regards means of propaganda, the congress favored the dis- 
semination of anarchist ideas, and even rebellion and revolu- 
tionary deed. In 1879 the Avant-Carde ceased to appear, 
and Krapotkin and others started a new paper, the Révolté, at 
Geneva (later moved to Paris). The same year Johann Most, 
expelled from Germany and driven from the Socialist meet- 
ings, arrived in London, Dec., 1878, and in Jan., 1879, began 
publishing his paper, Fretheit. 

In 1880 Otero Gonzales attempted the life of Alphonso 
XII. Atacongress held in Switzerland in this year, Krapot- 
kin advised the adoption of the name ‘' Anarchist-Commu- 
nism”’ in the place of ‘‘Collectivism.’”’ In 1881 the French ~ 
anarchists and Socialists finally separated, and a congress of 
anarchists was held at London. Krapotkin was banished 
from Switzerland for his utterances; Most, in London, was 
sentenced to sixteen months’ hard labor for his words concern- 
ing the assassination of the czar. At the close of the sixteen 
months he removed, with his paper, to the United States. 
There were outbreaks in southeast France, and many dis- 
coveries of dynamite plots were reported. Anarchists were 
arrested all through southern France. In the north, Louise 
Michel delivered a series of lectures. The daughters of Elisée 
Réclus ostentatiously contracted ‘‘free marriages.”’ Krapot- 
kin himself was arrested, In 1883 the anarchist trials in 
France took place, and forty-seven were sentenced, among 
them Louise Michel. All through Europe at this time anarch- 
ists were being arrested and sentenced. In Spain a cam- 
paign was undertaken against the Black Band. In December 
Cyvoct was tried at Lyons for having caused the explosion at 
Bellecour Theater, and was sentenced to death, but the sen- 
tence was commuted by President Grévy. The year 1884 
was comparatively calm, tho dynamite was found laid against 
the Federal Palace at Bern, and led to the expulsion of 
anarchists from Switzerland. In 1885 German anarchists 
were tried. Krapotkin published this year his “‘ Paroles d’un 
Révolté’’ and Réclus his ‘‘The Products of the Earth.” An 
attempt was also made to blow up the English House of Par- 
liament. In 1886 there were several riots in Europe, espe- 
cially at Charleroi, and the great strike at Chicago took place, 
with the famous Haymarket meeting, the arrest of eight 
anarchists, and the condemnation of seven of them to death 
(in 1887)’ (See Curicaco ANARCHISTS.) In 1887 L'Idée 
Ouvritre was started at Havre. In 1888 the Pere Peinard 
began to appear in Paris, a paper written in the slang of the 
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streets. In 1890 the first international May-day demonstra- 
tion took place, and the anarchists took advantage of it in 
incendiary speeches and gatherings. Merlino, Malato, and 
Louise Michel were imprisoned. The Inter- 
national, an anarchist paper, was started in 
London. In 1891 French anarchists agi- 
tated chiefly against the army and the police. 
At Levallois the black flag was unfurled. 
Several anarchist papers were started, among them the Pot a 
colle and the En-dehors. In 1892 bombs were exploded in 
France in private houses of deputies and at cafés, among others 
at the Café Rich. In June one of the dynamiters, Ravachol, 
was condemned to death, and ‘executed in July. In 1893 
there was more violence in Spain. Pallas was tried and ex- 
ecuted for throwing a bomb at Marshal Campos at Barcelona, 
and there was also a terrible bomb explosion at the El Liceo 
Theatre in Barcelona. On Dec. oth, Vaillant threw a bomb 
in the French Chamber of Deputies. In 1894 severe laws 
against anarchists were passed in France and other countries; 
too anarchists were arrested in France alone and several de- 
ported. The papers Révolté and Pére Peinard were seized and 
compelled to discontinue. Jean Grave, the leading anarchist- 
communist after ee ae and Réclus, was imprisoned. 
Vaillant was executed. mile Henry threw a bomb in the 
Café Terminus. Bombs were exploded also in the Hétel St. 
Jacques and other houses. An attempt was made to murder 
the prefect of Barcelona. An Italian anarchist, Cesario 
Santo, assassinated the French President, Carnot, at Lyons. 
Restrictive legislation in Italy sought not only to arrest all 
anarchists, but to close all trade-union meetings. In Ger- 
many the kaiser introduced severe measures against both 
anarchism and socialism, which, however, were rejected by 
the Reichstag. 

In 1893 an attempt was made to hold an anarchist-com- 
munist congress in connection with the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, but it had to meet surreptitiously on account of the 
police, and when it met its members could agree upon no 

program nor declaration of principles, tho it is 
said that an international committee was 

America chosen. In America anarchist communism 

has held on to the name of the old International 

longer than in Europe. In 1872, as we have 
seen, the general council of the International was transferred 
at Marx’s suggestion to New York City. But in this country 
it never thrived. The fundamental differences between the 
Socialists and the anarchists soon showed themselves here, 
as in Europe. In 1877, the Socialist wing, in a meeting at 
Newark, took the name of the Socialist Labor Party (see 
Socratism), and practically left the International to the 
anarchists. The split, however, was not at once complete. 
In 1883 the Socialists met at Baltimore and the anarchists at 
Pittsburg, and these took the old name of the International 
Working People’s Association. By 1885 the split with the 
Socialists was complete, and since then in America, as in 
Europe, anarchists and Socialists have had nothing in com- 
mon, The congress at Pittsburg adopted unanimously a 
manifesto or declaration of motives and ponciples, often 
called the Pittsburg proclamation, in which they describe 
their ultimate goal in these words: 

‘“What we would achieve is, therefore, plainly and simply: 

1. Destruction of the existing class rule, by all means— 
i. e., by energetic, relentless, revolutionary, and international 
action. 

2. Establishment of a free society based upon cooperative 
organization of production. 

3. Free exchange of equivalent products by and between 
the productive organizations without commerce and profit- 
mongery. 

4. Organization of education on a secular, scientific, and 
equal basis for both sexes, 

5. Equal rights for all without distinction to sex or race. 

6. Regulation of all public affairs by free contracts be- 
tween the autonomous (independent) communes and associa- 
tions resting on a federalistic basis.”’ 

In 1881, however, another association was formed, desig- 
nated by the initials I. W. A., or International Workmen's 
Association, differing in a few particulars only from the I. W. 
P.A. It lays greater stress on education and is somewhat less 
inclined to favor violence in the present, holding that a revolu- 
tion in the minds of men must precede the political revolution. 
The following explanation of its principles and methods is 
taken from the “ First Report of the Kansas Bureau of Labor 
Statistics ’’: 

“To print and publish and circulate labor literature; to 
hold mass-meetings; to systematize agitation; to establish 
labor libraries, labor halls, and lyceums for discussing social 
science; to maintain the labor press; to protect members and 
all producers from wrong; to aid all labor organizations; to aid 
the establishment of unity and the maintenance of fraternity 
between all labor organizations; to bring about an alliance 
between the manufacturing and the agricultural producers; 
to encourage the spirit of brotherhood and interdependence 
among all producers of every state and country; to ascertain, 
segregate, classify, and study the habits and acts of their 
enemies; to secure information of the wrongs perpetrated 
against them, and to record and circulate the same; to arouse 
a spirit of hostility against and ostracism of the capitalistic 
press; to prepare the means for directing the coming social 
revolution by enlightening public opinion on the wrongs per- 
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petrated against the producers of the world; to obliterate 
national boundary lines and sectional prejudices, with a view 
to the international unification of the producers of all lands; 
and to eradicate the impression that redress can be obtained 
by the ballot. The organization is formed on the ‘group’ 
system—that is, any person who subscribes to these principles 
may become an organizer. He organizes a group of eight 
besides himself. When this group becomes thoroughly con- 
versant with the principles and methods of the organization, 
each member becomes an organizer and forms a group of his 
own; and this goes on indefinitely. North America is divided 
into ten divisions—the Canadian, the British Columbia, the 
Eastern States, the Middle States, the Western States, the 
Rocky Mountains, the Pacific Coast, the Southern States, the 
Mexican, and the Missouri Valley. Each division is presided 
over by a division executive of nine persons. The Interna- 
tional was organized on its present basis on July 15, 1881, 
with fifty-four delegates, representing 320 ‘divisions,’ or 
groups, composed of 600,000 members. he countries repre- 
sented were France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Russia, Siberia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Turkey, Egypt, England, Mexico, and the United States.”’ 

It is the agitation of these groups of the I. W. A. and the 
I. W. P. A. which produced what popular anarchistic com- 
munism there is in this country. But the movement has 
come to naught. The I. W. A. and the I. W. P. A. no longer 
exist save in the minds of a few half-crazed persons, and the 
only recent activity has been the publication of a paper and 
the occasional delivery of speeches by Most and others, which 
make ‘‘good copy”’ forthe newspapers. There have been also 
a few attempts of devoted but fanatical men to assassinate 
men of wealth and influence, like Frick and Russell Sage; but 
these acts have been very rare. When an agitator like Most 
speaks, he will often get a large audience, who will cheer his 
utterances, but the movement has no power. 

Among English workingmen, too, there is little, if any, 
anarchism. The head of Oxford House, in East London, 
testified that there were no anarchists among the English 
working people, and that the last place possible for a man to 
arrive with a bomb was East London. Among the foreign 
residents in London there are some anarchist clubs, and there 
is some anarchist-communism among the intellectual radicals, 
but it has little force. 

During the last decade a marked change has taken place in 
the anarchist-communist field. Heretofore the line between 
it and individualist (or philosophic) anarchism has been clearly 
drawn, and the former was almost identical with the revolu- 

tionary movement—that is to say, with the 
party or organization that both preached and 

Recent practised the so-called “ propaganda by deed.” 
Devel t The assassination of the Spanish minister 

evelopments Canovas (1897) did not attract much atten- 

tion; but when the unoffending, really liberal 

and unhappy Empress of Austria was assassi- 
nated in Switzerland (1898) a decided reaction against in- 
discriminate murder took place among those who, by simple 
acquiescence, had permitted themselves to beeome identified 
with the revolutionary movement. Large numbers of these 
withdrew altogether, denouncing the last killing as wanton 
and unjustifiable, while others, led by their individualistic 
and pacific tendencies, came more and more to consider the 
egoist-anarchist (or Tuckerian) movement the most congenial 
atmosphere. Of course, open adhesion to this latter was not 
in many cases given, because the antipathy existing in the 
ranks of the communists against anything individualistic 
was so great and so deep-seated that it could not be quickly 
or very generally overcome. The result, therefore, was that 
many ceased their open allegiance to the cause of the dyna- 
miters, without affiliating themselves formally with any other 
movement, altho quietly expressed sympathy with individ- 
ualism became quite common. 

It cannot be denied, too, that the tremendous advance of 
socialism in late years, apparently offering an immediate 
opportunity to overthrow the existing political régime, has 
attracted many of the more opportunist of the communists. 
These latter, however, were not displeased with the assassi- 
nation, in 1900, of the King of Italy by Bresci, since Humbert 
was the responsible head of the repressive movement that 
was then being vigorously carried on by the Italian Govern- 
ment against all the open manifestations by labor-unions 
as well as those by the more radical reformers, Even the 
assassination of President McKinley at Buffalo by Leon 
Czolgosz in to01, tho the act of one who was not actually 
affiliated with any definite movement, and who, so far as is 
known, acted wholly of his own volition, was not a particu- 
larly unwelcome deed to those communists who had been 
shocked by the killing of the Empress of Austria. Open and 
almost unqualified approval by the American press and public 
of the recent political assassinations in Russia has been 
pointed to by revolutionists as showing that it is not assassi- 
nation of rulers per se that conservative people object to, but 
that they consider it reprehensible in other countries than 
those with an autocratic form of government merely because 
they feel that oppression by rulers has not yet reached a point 
where such tactics are justifiable. It becomes, therefore, 
merely a question of difference in opinion as to the quantita- 
tive valuation of the denial of liberty in countries having a 
more representative form of government. The individualist 
anarchists, as a rule, believe that assassination of rulers is 
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not justifiable where free speech and free press are not wholly 
denied; and this has come to be the real dividing line between 
them and the communists on the question of methods of 
propaganda. A j 

Anarchist-communism in America now has no specific 
organ in English. The Firebrand, started on the Pacific 
coast some years ago, was moved to San Francisco and its 

name changed to Free Society; afterward it was 
moved successively to Chicago and to New 

Literature York, and finally went out of existence in 

1905. Since then The Demonstrator, pub- 

lished at Lakebay, Washington, by a group of 
colonists, is the principal organ in English which at the 
present time shows any sympathy for communism, tho, 
as a matter of fact, the colony is founded upon individ- 
ualistic principles, and probably a majority of the colo- 
nists are individualists. It is, moreover, about the only 
really successful colony of radical reformers, which many 
attribute to the fact that the utmost freedom in every direc- 
tion is accorded to the colonists by their by-laws. The 
communists have organs in French and Italian in New York, 
San Francisco, Paterson, N. J.,and Charleroi, Pa., tho they 
are usually feebly supported and lead a precarious existence. 
Mother Earth is a small magazine recently founded in New 
York, and, altho having on its staff such revolutionists and 
communists as Emma Goldman and Max Baginsky, is not 
distinctively a communist organ, as some of its writers, 
present and prospective, are of individualist tendencies. 
The chief organ in German in America is Fretheit, edited 
for many years by John Most. In his death the militant 
revolutionists lost their most vigorous propagandist, altho 
his work was of such a nature that there was always a 
group who dissented violently from his methods as well as 
from his ideas. Voltairine de Cleyre is one of the most 
rational of the exponents of the doctrine that is now before 
the public, tho in recent years she has been prevented by ill 
health from being as active on the lecture platform as formerly. 
Her poems, are among the most effective of the literature of 
communism, but they are not collected in book form. 

In France, Italy, and Spain the movement, tho not so 
vigorous as formerly, is still far from dormant, and has 
demonstrated its vitality by the continued publication of 
several newspapers, such as L’Ere Nouvelle and Les Temps 
Nouveaux (France), Il Pensiero (Italy), El Progreso (Spain), 
and a numberof others. In England The Freedomis about 
the only paper to sustain the movement. The most promi- 
nent English anarchist communist is John Turner, who was 
detained under the immigration laws upon a recent visit to 
this country, and afterward ordered deported to England. 
He was imprisoned for more than three months at Ellis 
Island, pending an appeal of his case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, but before the final decision was ren- 
dered he was released on bail, delivered a number of lectures 
in different parts of the country, and eventually returned 
voluntarily to England before the decision ordering his 
deportation was handed down. The recent release of Alex- 
ander Berkman, upon the expiration of his fifteen-year sen- 
tence in the penitentiary at Pittcbosg: where he was incar- 
cerated for an attempt upon the life of H. C. Frick, one of the 
steel magnates, has passed without any particular demonstra- 
tion on the part of the communists, altho he is now doing 
some lecturing. Krapotkin, tho now quite old, is still the 
leading anarchist-communist of the world, tho the learned 
Elisée Réclus, recently deceased, was about his equal in popu- 
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Bistiocrapuy: Le Probléme Humain et la Solution Liber- 
taire, and Les Tentatives de Communisme Pratique, by E. 
Armand; God and the State, by M. Bakounin; Moribund 
Society and Anarchy, by Jean Grave; Anarchist Morality, 
Anarchism: Its Philosophy and Ideal, Anarchist Commu- 
nism, and Paroles d’un Révolté, by P. Krapotkin; Anarchy, 
and A Talk about Anarchist Communism, by Malatesta; 
Socialisme et Anarchisme, by A. Hamon; A Mon Frere le 
Paysan, and Evolution, Révolution et Idéal Anarchique, by 
Elisée Réclus; About the Revolution, and Where ts Your 
Brother? by V. Tscherkoff, 


IiI.—Arguments against Anarchism 


1. The argument against individualist an- 
archism is, first, that it starts from a false basis. 
The individual, say the philosophical opponents 
of anarchism, is not sovereign; he does not even 
exist. Man is not born to and never attains, nor 
can attain, individual sovereignty. From his 
birth to his death he is dependent upon his fellow- 
man, and ever must be so long as he is a social 
being. Society is not made up of units, but is 
one; and the sooner this is realized, and man no 
longer attempts an impossible individual sover- 
eignty, the sooner will the individual find his 
true freedom in developing his inmost personality 
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in the unity of a perfect state. Anarchism is 
opposed thus, first, because it misreads the facts 
of individual life. Second, the opponents of 
anarchism assert that for anarchists to define the 
State as necessarily invasive, because states always 
have been more or less invasive, is to be illogical. 
The State, according to the anarchist’s own ad- 
mission, is a power, and has been, as at least 
most anarchists admit, in the past a necessary 
power. Why, then, throw away that power? 
Why—since some cooperative organization for 
defense and other purposes anarchists themselves 
declare necessary—not use the State, making it 
non-invasive? To say that the State cannot be 
harnessed to do the will of the people, because it 
never has been wholly so harnessed in the past, is 
as if a man before the discovery of the uses of 
electricity should declare that electricity always 
must be harmful, since it always had done harm. 
The fact is, say these critics, that the State, with 
all its evils—and they are to be admitted, every 
one—has in the past been immeasurably useful 
and beneficial, and should not be thrown away, 
but captured and improved and made to do the 
will of freemen. 

2. As to the anarchist assertion that states 
have no right, for example, to compel any man to 
pay a tax, since no individual has a right to tax 
another, and the mere multiplying individuals 
into a majority cannot make that right in many 
persons which is wrong in one, it is said that this 
is purely a doctrinaire position of unproven ethics. 
That it seems axiomatic and convincing to a cer- 
tain class of minds by no means proves its truth. 
The opposite assertion that the individual is born 
in society, and has as his only right to take his 
place in society, which is a natural unit, and not 
made up of individual units, and has rights and 
duties of its own, among others that of ordering 
the conditions of society according to the will of 
the majority, and compelling others to support it, 
is, it is claimed, as plausible a dogma as the an- 
archist dogma, and a good deal more deducible 
from facts. The truth is, that the science of 
social ethics is as yet so utterly undeveloped that 
to talk of what is ethically right in society is to 
say nothing. One man holds this opinion; an- 
other that; and neither can convince the other. 
The only possible way out of social problems, 
unless one take the religious ground of theism, 
and find in that a law of procedure, is to slowly 
learn by experience; believers in government, 
therefore, base their main arguments against an- 
archism on the facts of experience. 

3. It will not work. Said President Andrews 
in a discussion with Mr. Tucker at Salem: 


Suppose the citizens of Salem to constitute an anarchistic 
group under the beautiful social compact which Mr. Tucker 
describes. Not many days will elapse before 
: some of the parties to that compact will show 
Impractica- how useless it is. Let some rioters from 
ble, say its everly or Beverly Farms invade the Salem 
0 ’ roup. The foreman of the town calls all 
pponents hands to turn out and put them down. One 
man replies that he does not care to come out; 
_ he has the rheumatism, or he is reading a book, 
or engaged in some other work, and says, ‘‘I pray you, have 
me excused,.’’ What is going to be done? I know of no 
way in which the anarchistic group named Salem can defend 
itsel{—as Mr. Tucker says is legitimate—except by coercing 
Meroz to come up to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
The anarchist must here renounce his theory and resort to 
some of those species of action which Mr. Tucker denounces 
as not permissible because of the nature of coercion, aggres- 
sion upon individual rights. 


Says another writer: ‘‘Some rule there must 
be under any theory. You cannot escape law. 
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If it is not the rule of brotherhood, it must be 
the rule of might. You do not escape rule by 
flying to anarchy. Says Mr. Donisthorpe, in his 
‘Individualism: A System of Politics’: ‘It is 
a mistake to suppose that anarchism is lawless. 
Nothing of the kind. Where there is no ruling 
body; where there is no governmental authority, 
as in San Francisco within the memory of many 
of us, what happens? Did the marauders and 
pests of society carry all before them? Nota bit 
of it. Those who had inherited the habits of a 
social and methodical mode of life, owing to its 
greater average economy, banded themselves 
together and straightway ivnched those who were 
desirous of violating the principles of order and 
method.’ This, says Mr. Donisthorpe, was an- 
archism. Exactly; and most people prefer 
Uncle Sam, with all his faults, to Judge Lynch.” 

Concerning the economic impossibilities of an- 
archism, G. Bernard Shaw says: 


The full economic detail of individualist anarchism may be 
inferred with sufficient completeness from an article entitled 
“State Socialism and Anarchism; How Far They Agree, and 
wherein They Differ,’’ which appeared in March, 1888, in 
Liberty. 

“‘The economic principles of modern socialism,’”’ says Mr. 
Tucker, ‘‘are a logical deduction from the principle laid down 
by Adam Smith in the early chapters of his ‘Wealth of 
Nations ’—viz., that labor is the true measure of price. From 
this principle these three men [Josiah Warren, Proudhon, and 
Marx] deduced ‘that'the natural wage of labor is its product.’”’ 

Now the Socialist who is unwary enough to accept this 
economic position will presently find himself logically com- 
mitted to the Whig doctrine of laissez-faire. And here Mr. 
Tucker will cry, ‘‘Why not? Laissez-faire is exactly what 
wewant. Destroy the money monopoly, the tariff monopoly, 
and the patent monopoly. Enforce then only those land 
titles which rest on personal occupancy or cultivation;* and 
the social problem ot. how to secure to each worker the prod- 
uct of his own labor will be solved simply by every one mind- 
ing his own business.” 

Let us see whether it will or not. Suppose we decree that 
henceforth no more rent shall be paid in England, and that 
each man shall privately own his house and hold his shop, 
factory, or place of business jointly with those who work with 
him init. Let every one be free to issue money from his own 
mint without tax or stamp. Let all taxes on commodities 
be abolished, and patents and copyrights be things of the past. 
Try to imagine yourself under these promising conditions 
with life before you. You may start in business as a crossing- 
sweeper, shopkeeper, collier, farmer, miller, banker, or what 
not. Whatever your choice may be, the first thing you find 
is that the reward of your labor depends far more on the situa- 
tion in which you exercise it than on yourself. If you sweep 
the crossing between St. James’ and Albemarle. streets you 
prgsves greatly. But if you are forestalled not only there, 

ut at every point more central than, say, the corner of Hol- 
ford Square, Islington, you may sweep twice as hard as your 
rival in Piccadilly, and not take a fifth of his toll. At such 
a pass you may well curse Adam Smith and his principle that 
laboe is the measure of price, and either advocate a demo- 
cratically constituted state Socialist municipality, paying all 
its crossing-sweepers equally, or else cast your broom upon the 
Thames and turn shopkeeper. Yet here again the same diffi- 
culty crops up. Your takings depend not on yourself, but 
on the number of people who pass your window per hour. . . . 

It is useless to multiply instances. There is only one 
country in which any square foot of land is as favorably situa- 
ted for conducting exchanges, or as richly endowed by nature 
for production as any other square foot; and the name of that 
country is Utopia. In Utopia alone, therefore, would occupy- 
ing ownership be just. In England, America, and other 
places, rashly created without consulting the anarchists, 
Nature is all caprice and injustice in dealing with labor. Here 
you scratch her with a spade; ‘and earth's increase and foison 
plenty are added to you. On the other side of the hedge 
twenty steam-diggers will not extort a turnip from her. Still 
less adapted to anarchism than the fields and mines is the 
crowded city....” 


Such, in brief, is Mr. Shaw’s argument. An- 
archism aims to establish individual liberty; but 
as long as any occupier can have the best lands 
in agriculture and the best building lots, he can, 

* See Mr. Tucker’s article entitled ‘‘A Singular Misunder- 
standing’ in Liberty of Sept. 10, 1892. ‘‘ Regarding land,” 
writes Mr. Tucker, “it has been steadily maintained in these 


columns that protection should be withdrawn from all land 
titles except those based on personal occupancy and use,’ 
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Andrews 
under free competition, receive enormous gains 
over his competitor—can with these gains buy 
machinery that others cannot afford, and run his 
competitors out of business, reenacting under 
anarchism all or most of the industrial evils that 
we have to-day—the development of great 
monopolies, the oppression of the small producer, 
wage slavery, the unemployed, etc. It is not 
government, but the natural inequalities of land 
and of human ability that are the fundamental 
source of the economic differences, and under 
competition the under dog must always serve the 
upper. The only way to individual freedom for 
all men is, then, to pool the difference of land 
and talent and have all work for all, which is 
collectivism. Such is, in brief, the ‘‘Socialist’’ 
argument against anarchism. 

4. As to the anarchist communists, who are 
collectivists, it is said that for the poor, ignorant, 
and downtrodden to attempt to overthrow the 
state by force is but folly, no matter what the 
aim. To appeal to force will simply call out 
force, and the strong and rich and powerful will 
surely win. Moreover, to appeal to force with- 
out organization, as anarchist communists do, 
is to appeal to force in the weakest possible way. 
It may kill a few kings; it can never overthrow 
kingdoms. If it could overthrow the state it 
would simply produce a chaos, in which the 
strongest would rule and enact anything but 
equality on earth. 


ANDREWS, ELISHA BENJAMIN: Chancellor 
of the University of Nebraska since 1900; born 
at Hinsdale, N. H., 1844. He served in the 
United States army, 1861-64, and was wounded 
at Petersburg (1864), losing an eye. Andrews 
studied at Brown University, Providence, R. L., 
and at Newton Theological Institution, Newton, 
Mass. (D.D., LL.D.). He was principal of the 
Connecticut Literary Institution, Suffield, Conn., 
1870-72; pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Beverly, Mass., 1874-75; president of Denison 
University, Granville, O., 1875-79; professor of 
homiletics in Newton Theological Institution, 
1879-82; professor of history and political econ- 
omy at Brown University, 1882-88; professor of 
political economy and finance in Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1888-89; president of Brown University, 
1889-98; superintendent of schools, Chicago, 
1898-1900. Andrews was appointed one of the 
commissioners sent by the United States to the 
monetary conference at Brussels in 1892. In po- 
litical economy he is of the historical school. On 
the question of the tariff, he believes in the infant- 
industry argument, and would carry it further than 
Mill. With regard to currency he is an ardent 
bimetalist; and on questions of industry he would 
neither nationalize nor municipalize any industry, 
monopoly or otherwise, till every available re- 
source in the way of regulation had been tried in 
vain; he would then nationalize or municipalize, 
tho with care. Author: ‘Institutes of Our Con- 
stitutional History, English and American”’ 
(1887); er hi of General bse pr880) 
‘‘Iastitutes ef Economics’, (1880)7)" An Honest 
Dellat? 80g) } iFWealtihtaad Moraltiy (4893); 
“Histoty of the United States” (1894); “ History 
of the United States in Our,Qwn Time?’ (1904). 
Address, Lincoln, ANeb! = 44) DIX ASX } 


ANDREWS, STEPHEN PEARL: Author; born 
in Lempléeton,-Mass.,-1822;. studied at Amherst 
College; practised law in New Orleans. In 1839 
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Anti-Saloon 


he went to Texas where, becoming an abolition- 
ist, he converted many of the slave owners, who 
were also landowners, by showing them that they 
would become rapidly rich from the sale of land 
if immigration were induced by throwing the 
country open to free labor. In 1843 he went to 
England in the hope of raising money to pay for 
the slaves and make Texas a free state. He 
was well received; but the plan was finally aban- 
doned through fear that it would lead to war with 
the United States. Returning to America, he 
went to Boston and took part in the antislavery 
movement there. 

While in England he learned of phonography, 
and after his return wrote and published exten- 
sively on that subject and on the philosophy of 
language in general. He was the founder of 
the present system of phonographic reporting, 
and is said to have been familiar with thirty lan- 
guages. In later life he wrote more on sociology, 
especially on the family, taking an extremely 
individualistic position. He is claimed by the 
American philosophical anarchists as one of their 
great writers. (See ANARCHISM.) His most im- 
portant works on that subject are: ‘“‘Cost the 
Limit of Price’? (New York, 1851); ‘‘The Consti- 
tution of Government in the Sovereignty of the 
Individual” (1851); ‘‘Love, Marriage, and Di- 
vorce and the Sovereignty of the Individual’’: 
a discussion by Henry James, Horace Greeley, 
and Stephen Pearl Andrews, edited by the latter 
(1853). Andrews died in New York City in 1886. 


ANIKIN, STEPAN VASILIEVICH: Representa- 
tive in the first Russian Duma from the province 
of Saratof; born 1869, of peasant parents. He 
attended a mechanical school at Saratof, and later 
was a zemstvo teacher in the county schools at 
Athar and Petrovsk. After numerous difficulties 
with the focal authorities he was twice imprisoned. 
In the Duma he became a leader in the “‘ Group 
of Toil.” He died in Kief prison in 1907. 


ANSEELE, EDOUARD: A leading Belgian 
Socialist and founder of the Socialist cooperative 
movement in Ghent. Born in Ghent, 1856; son 
of a shoemaker; studied at the royal atheneum of 
that city: became a notary and later a typewriter. 
Founded (1879) the ‘‘ Vooruit,’’ a Socialist co- 
operative club, with which was connected a co- 
operative bakery. This was the beginning of 
the great Socialist cooperative movement. (See 
Betcium.) Anseele is editor of the Vooruit, and 
treasurer of the International Socialist Committee. 
He was elected deputy from Liége in 1894 and 
1898, and from Ghent, 1900; and was common 
councilor in Ghent in 1895. He is the author 
of various Socialist tracts, and of a Flemish so- 
cialistic novel for which he suffered six months’ 
imprisonment. 


ANTHONY, SUSAN BROWNELL: Lecturer, 
abolitionist, woman suffragist; born at. South 
Adams, Mass., 1820. After completing her edu- 
cation, Miss Anthony taught in New York State 
from 1835-50. ‘She first spoke in public in 1849, 
and from that time took part in the temperance 
movement, organizing societies and lecturing. 
Through her exertions and those of Mrs. E. C. 
STANTON, women came to be admitted to edu- 
cational and other conventions, with the right to 
speak, vote, and serve on committees. This, 
however, was only gained after great opposition 
and public ridicule. About 1857 she became 
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prominent among the agitators for the abolition 
of slavery. In 1858 she advocated the coedu- 
cation of the sexes. Since then her energies were 
chiefly directed to securing equal civil rights for 
women. In 1854-55 she held conferences in each 
county of New York in the cause of female suf- 
frage. She was active in finally securing the pas- 
sage of the act of the New York Legislature of 
1860, giving to married women the possession of 
their earnings, the guardianship of their children, 
etc. During the war she devoted herself to the 
Women’s Loyal League, and obtained 400,000 sig- 
natures to a petition in favor of the Thirteenth 
Amendment. In 1860 she started a petition in 
favor of leaving out the word ‘‘male”’ in the Four- 
teenth Amendment. In 1867 she went to Kansas 
with Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucy Stone, 
and there obtained 9,000 votes in favor of woman 
suffrage. In 1868, with the cooperation of Mrs. 
Stanton, Parker Pillsbury, and George F. Train, 
she began in New York City the publication of a 
weekly paper called The Revolution, devoted to 
the emancipation of women. In 1869, with Mrs. 
Stanton, she organized the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association. In 1872 she cast ballots at 
the state and congressional election in Rochester, 
in order to test the application of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments of the United States 
Constitution. She was indicted for illegal voting, 
and was fined by Justice Hunt; but in accordance 
with her defiant declaration, she never paid the 
penalty. Between 1870 and 1880 she lectured in 
all the Northern and several of the Southern 
States more than 100 times a year. In 1881 she 
wrote, with the assistance of her coeditors, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
“The History of Woman Suffrage,” in two vol- 
umes. In 1883, with Mrs. Stanton, she began in 
Europe the movement which led to the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, held in Washington, 
1888. In 1904, in her eighty-fourth year, she 
attended the International Council of Women in 
Berlin. She died in 1906, honored and loved. 


ANTI-CIGARET LEAGUE, THE NATIONAL: 
Incorporated in 1901 as the outgrowth of the 
work of Miss Lucy Page Gaston, in 1897, as editor 
of The Christian Citizen, the organ of the National 
Christian Citizenship League, and as national 
superintendent of Christian citizenship in the 
W.C. T. U. The object of the National Anti- 
Cigaret League is to organize a national move- 
ment for the purpose of combating by all legiti- 
mate means the cigaret habit, and the use of 
tobacco in any form by boys. In furtherance of 
this object the National Anti-Cigaret League pro- 
poses to bring into cooperation all forces honestly 
working toward the same end in all countries; 
to hold public meetings; publish and circulate 
literature; to organize and maintain anti-cigaret 
leagues, and in every way possible to make senti- 
ment against the manufacture, sale, and use of 
cigarets, giving special attention to needed legis- 
lation and to the enforcement of existing laws 
on this subject. 

The league works by having anti-cigaret bills 
introduced in legislatures, by organizing anti- 
cigaret clubs in schools and elsewhere, by hold- 
ing meetings, and by circulating pledges and 
literature, especially its monthly organ, The Boy 
Magazine, edited by Miss Gaston. A very large 
agitation on the subject has been created, and 
bills introduced in many state legislatures. 
President, David Paulman, M.D.; superintendent, 
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Miss Gaston; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Caro- 
line F. Grow, 1119 Woman's Temple, 184 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

In England also there has been considerable 
agitation of the subject. An International Anti- 
Cigaret League was formed in 1901, the founder 


and secretary being Rev. Frank Johnson, 57-59 


Ludgate Hill, London. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE, THE: Formed 
1898. Its constitution says: ‘‘This league was 
organized to aid in holding the United States 
true to the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. It believes that governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, and holds self-government to be fun- 
damental, and good government but incidental. 
It demands for all people under the United States 
government the rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. Its object is by all proper means to 
oppose as inconsistent with American ideals the 
forcible extension of the sovereignty of the United 
States over foreign peoples and in particular to 
work constantly for the early and complete in- 
dependence of the Philippine Islands.’’ The 
league has enrolled a very large number of influ- 
ential men as vice-presidents, and for several 
years after its organization was very active in 
holding meetings and issuing tracts and circulat- 
ing literature. President, Moorfield Story; sec- 
retary, Erving Winslow, 20 Central Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


ANTIMONOPOLY PARTY: Organized at Chi- 
cago, May 14, 1884. It nominated Benjamin 
F. Butler, of Massachusetts, for the presidency. 
Its platform demanded economical government, 
the passage and enforcement of equitable laws, 
including an interstate commerce law, labor bu- 
reaus, industrial arbitration, a direct vote for 
senators, a graduated income tax, payment of the 
national debt as it matures, and ‘“‘fostering care”’ 
for agriculture. It denounced the tariff and the 
grant of land to corporations. Its nominee was 
also indorsed by the GREENBACK Party, and 
polled 130,000 votes. 


ANTIPOVERTY SOCIETY, THE: Founded in 
New York City in connection with the Henry 
George movement of 1885-87. It was formed as 
a society, under the auspices of which “‘ Father 
McGlynn” could conduct his work for land re- 
form, which was then assuming large proportions. 


The object of the society was ‘‘ tospread, by such peaceable 
and lawful means as may be found most desirable and efficient, 
a knowledge of the truth that God has made ample provision 
for the needs of all men during their residence upon earth, 
and that poverty is the result of the human laws that allow 
individuals to claim as private property that which the 
Creator has provided for the use of all. ”’ 


The president was Dr. McGlynn. The first 
public meeting was held May 1, 1887, in Chicker- 
ing Hall, and public meetings were continued for 
many months amid intense excitement. This 
was largely due to the personal interest taken in 
Dr. McGtynn and in his contest with his arch- 
bishop and the papal authorities. As that 
passed away the excitement of the movement 
gradually dwindled, and the meetings ceased. 
ete GeEorGE, Henry; Lanp; McGuiynn; SINGLE 

AX.) 


ANTIPURITAN LEAGUE, THE: Formed in 
London with the object of fighting against ‘‘ Puri- 
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tanism.’”’ It seeks to enrol those who resent 
Puritan domination, so that they may become as 
potent a force at elections as the Puritans are at 
the present time. The league stands for the 
recognition of the right of every citizen to decent 
and humane recreation. It advocates temper- 
ance in pleasures, instead of abstinence from 
them, and a rational use of the Sunday, instead 
of Sabbatarianism. It views with alarm the 
growing power of what may be called the Puritan 
party in English national and municipal politics. 
Those who regard half of human life as inherently 
vile, who look upon a dance or the drinking of a 
glass of beer as a mortal sin, are a small minority 
of the people of England. But they are admira- 
bly organized, and are consequently able to get 
their representatives elected to municipal bodies, 
and to frighten timid candidates into pledging 
themselves to their policy. 

The league aims at organizing the forces which 
can be directed against coercive Puritanism, at 
bringing home to the mind of the ordinary citizen 
the dangers which its domination involves, and 
at educating the public mind to a saner view of 
public enjoyment. Its manifesto, from which 
this account is taken, is signed by such men as 
Hubert Bland, G. K. Chesterton, Stewart D. 
Headlam, Conrad Noel, and Cecil Chesterton, 
who is the honorary secretary. Address: 11 War- 
a Gardens, Kensington, W., London, Eng- 
and. 


ANTIRENTERS: An organization which from 
1839 to 1849 resisted the collection of rent on 
certain manorial estates in New York State. 
Large portions of Columbia, Rensselaer, Greene, 
Delaware, and Albany counties, in the State of 
New York, belonged to manors, the original grants 
of which were made to “‘patroons’”’ by the Dutch 
Company and renewed by James II. The ten- 
ants had deeds for their farms, but paid annual 
rental in kind, instead of a principal sum. After 
1790 this arrangement caused growing dis- 
satisfaction among the tenants, and in 1839 they 
refused to pay rent and began a reign of terror. 
In 1847 and 1849 the Antirenters ‘‘adopted”’ a 
part of each state ticket, and showed a voting 
strength of about 5,000. In 1850 the legislature 
directed the attorney-general to bring suit to try 
title. -The suit was decided in 1850, but both 
parties were then ready to compromise—the 
owners by selling the farms at fair rates, and the 
tenants by paying for them. 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, THE: 
The Ohio branch, formed in Oberlin in 1893, was 
the first state league organized. Rev. Howard 
H. Russell was the chief factor in its formation, 
and the first state superintendent. In 1895, ata 
meeting called in Washington, D. C., he was 
chosen national superintendent and organizer. 
There are now forty-three states and territories 
organized. About 350 people, including sten- 
ographers and mailing-clerks, are giving their 
entire time to the work of the league. The league 
publishes thirty-six state papers (thirty-two 
monthlies and four weeklies), with an aggregate 
circulation of nearly a quarter of a million. 

The object of the league is the most radical re- 
pression and ultimate suppression of the liquor 
traffic. Its method is the federation of existing 
agencies—especially the churches. Its depart- 
ments of activity are agitation, legislation, and 
law enforcement. It is interdenominational and 


AntiSlavery THN 
Apprenticeship : 
omnipartizan, TWach state league is busily engaged 
in securing advanced legislation in harmony with 
the growing public sentiment, and in putting ine 
to operation such legislation wherever possible, 
Hundreds of towns and cities, townships and 
counties, are abolishing the saloons under the 
local option laws that have been secured through 
the efforts of the league in different states. 

The national leayue, with offices at Washing 
ton, D. C., and Columbus, Ohio, is seeking ad- 
vanced leyislation in Congress, in harmony with 
the Jevislation that is being secured in the several 
states, General superintendent, Rev, BP. A, 
Baker, Columbus, Ohio, assistant general super. 
intendent, Rev. G. W. Young, D.D., Louisville, 
Ky) superintendent of the legislative depart 
ment, Rev Kdwin © Dinwiddie, Washington, 
DD. ©. attorney of the national league, Mr, Wayne 
i, Wheeler, Columbus, Ohio, 


ANTISLAVERY: Vor the American Anti- 
Hlavery Society, see AnoLririon Movument; for 
foreign societies, see Harris AND Forman Ant 


BLAVIEKY SOCTHTING, 


ANTITUBERCULOSIS: Sco Tunnmncunostis, 


APPLEGARTH, ROBERT: Manufacturer, 
tradeunionisth; bor oat Tull, Mopgland, 18844 
Unapprenticed, he picked up the trade of a joiner 
and cabinelomaker, moved to Sheffield in tea, 
And soon became the most prominent member of 
the looal Carpenters’ Union, induemy it to unite 
with the Amalvamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners in chor, rom ih6e to ryt he held the 
office Of yeneral secretary of this organization, 
voluntariiy rosigning at last. tle wae an wunsue. 
cessful candidate for the London School Board 
from Lambeth in iyo; and wae invited to be 
a candidate for Parhament at Maidstone, but 
retired in favor of Sir Jolin Lubbook, In i&ya he 
was appointed a member of the Royal Com. 
mission on the Contagious Diseases Aet, Ree 
signing hie secretaryship he entered journalism 
for a time, but before long beeame foreman to a 
fim meanifaeturing: enpineerings and diving ap 
maratius, eventually becoming roprietor of the 
vusiness, THe always setainied his interest in 
trade-unioniam, Mr, Applegarth sought to win 
for the tradeunion orpanization a social and 
political status, and was, in his day, an ideal 
representative of the labor movement ino the 
political world, 


APPONYI, ALBERT G, Avs Austrolhunparion 
count; born in Vienna, 460) leader (ainee 18901) 
of the National Tungarian Party; hereditary 
member of the House of Magnates; from toee to 
1904 President of the Tlouse of Representatives; 
reconstituted hia party in tooq, Tle is an active 
worker for international arbitration and in the 
movement for the Toternational Parlament, 
Address) Scehlows Wherhard, Preaburg, Hungary, 


APPRENTICESHIP: A system whereby a pers 
son, usually a minor, is bound by law or trade 
reyuilationsa to work for another in consideration 
of muintenance or money wages, and for the 
purpose of receiving: instruction in some trade or 
art. ‘The question of apprentices and the ap. 
wenticeship aystem has always been of more or 
eas importance in the United States, During 
the earher part of the nineteenth century it was 
the cause of a large number of strikes among the 
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workers who were suffering from the effects of an 
overcrowding of the trades by half-instrueted ap- 
prentices and child laborers, It was partly for 
the purpose of correcting these abuses that the 
first national unions were organized in this coun- 
try, Of late years, however, the question has 
again become prominent because of the agitation 
of the employers, who claim that the restrictions 
of the unions upon the number of apprentices 
allowed in each trade have caused a shortage of 
skilled labor, seriously interfered with the devel- 
opment of industry, and prevented the American 
boy from learning a trade, 


The apprenticeship system is of comparatively recent 
origin, bevinning as it did with the wild system of the Middle 
Aus, Adam Smith, in his ‘Wealth of Nationa’ (I. x. 2), 
states that Apprenticeships were altogether unknown to the 
ancients, Roman law is partestay silent in regard to them, 
I know no Greek or Latin word ( might venture, | believe, 
to assert that there is none) which expresses the idea we now 
annex to the word apprentice,” 

The pild syatem, with its handicraft methods, ite prosayien 
solely for local markets, its steady employment, uniform 
waves, and lack of business depressions and panies, made an 

ideal setting for a very complete and thorough 
system of apprenticeship, The youth was 


Gild bound out, or indentured, by his parents to a 
flyat master with whom he lived and in whose shop 
ystom — ihe trade was learned, the master agreeing to 


furnish the apprentice with food, clothing, and 

shelter, and to teach him the trade; the latter 
agreeing to obey the orders of the master, keep all business 
affairs secret; and behave himself properly under all conditions, 
In Mogland the usual period of apprenticeship was about 
seven years; in France, from three or four years to six, and in 
Germany, from two to four years, after which the apprentice 
became «a journeyman with all the rights and privileges of the 
latter, In 1814 an indenture fee of as, 6d, was charged in 
angiand by the masters, and under James I, this was in- 
creased, 

The Statute of Apprentices (1862) legalized the practises 
and custome of the gild aystem, Jt declared that no person 
could engage in any trade without having served an appren- 
ticeship of seven years; that the master must hire one journey- 
man for every hres apprentices, and for every apprentice 
above this number, still another journeyman; that tie hours 
of labor should be twelve in summer i from daybreak until 
nightfall in the winter; and that wages should be fixed by 
magistrates who were also empowered to settle all disputes 
arising between master and apprentice, This law was of the 
wreatest value to the journeymen, Tt made their condition 
secure, and practically guaranteed steady employment at 
ways ‘sufficient for the hired person in times of need as well 
asin times of abundanee,” 

With the development of industry, following closely upon 
the invention of the steam-engine, these regulations seriously 
interfered with the laisses-fatre ideas of the employers, who 
chafed at the restrictions placed upon industry, at the’fixation 
of the hours and wapes of labor, and at the limitations to the 
freedom of competition, Consequently it is natural to expect 
that they should fight (as they did) the enforcement of the 
Statute of Apprentices as bitterly as the gilds, and that the 
unions should stanchly support it, With the passage of 
years, however, the law was practically nullified by being 
lawrantly disregarded by the employers, Skilled laborers 
were dismissed and their places filled with hundreds of ehild- 
workers and apprentices, Inatances are recorded in whieh 
“manufacturers employed as many as a hundred apprentices 
for every two aldlled workmen,” with the result that many 
of the akilled trades were ruined because of the ignorance of 
the workers, At the same time child and woman labor ap- 
peared in ita moat horrible aspects, Wages, no longer fixed 

*y magistrates but by the employers, were reduced again and 

ayain, while the hours of labor were correspondingly increased, 
In an attempt at satisfying the demands of the employers the 
courts then interpreted the law as applying only to towns and 
cities, and to those industries in existence at the time of its 
paswage, In oo the woolen industry was freed from the 
restrictions, and in +&i4 the law waa repealed in toto, From 
that time to the present, apprenticeship in England has re« 
mained untauched by governmental regulations, 

In the United States, during the firat half of the nineteenth 
century, the matter of apprenticeship was a troublesome one 
for the workers, Asearly as June, t8o04, we find the Philadel- 
‘hia Typographical Society passing resolu. 
jona to the effect that “No member of this 


In the society shall be permitted to work at presswork 
United = with any person who is not a regularly bred, 
Ataton bound apprentice till twenty-one years of age, 


except under penalty of expulsion,’ In 107 
the same organisation considered it advisable 
to hold a conference with the master printers and ask that 
none but its members or “at least men who have served a reg- 
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ular appyenticeship’’ be employed by them. In 1808 it 
fixed eighteen years as the age at which a person could be ap- 
prenticed, and in 1809 it set the period of apprenticeship for 
pressman or compositor at three years. o attempt, how- 
ever, was made to limit the number of apprentices in this 
trade until 1835, in which year such a resolution was adopted 
by the New Orleans Typographical Society, 

At that time the same struggle against the abuses of the 
Seen e system is to be noted in all lines of industry. 
T. V. Powderly, speaking of the latter portion of the first half 
of the nineteenth century, said that ‘‘ The time of every session 
of the convention of every trade organization was taken up in 
discussing two measures, the question of wages and the regu- 
lation of the number of apprentices, other matters being of 
secondary importance.” mployers considered it their un- 
questioned right and privilege to hire as many apprentices as 
they saw fit. With the use of labor-saving machinery the 
latter could produce as much as and at a lower price than 
could the skilled mechanics. It was in order to correct these 
abuses that several unions were formed at this time.among the 
better class of workmen. The Natiorial Association of Hat 
Finishers (1854) was among the first of those formed for this 
purpose, and was followed in 1859 by the Iron Molders Union 
of America. Each of the journeymen molders had been com- 
pelled to accept two apprentices to be hired and taught by 
them, and it was only by means of their organization that 
they were able to put an end to this obnoxious system. The 
short-lived National Labor Union of 1860 declared for “a 
more rigid enforcement of the apprenticeship system as a pre- 
ventive against filling the shops with botch mechanics.”” The 
Industrial Brotherhood followed it in 1874 by declaring in its 
preamble that it stood for the advancement of “‘the standard 
of American mechanics by the enactment and enforcement of 
equitable apprentice laws.’ Declarations of otner unions 
at this time were to the same effect. 

In the succeeding years the regulations and restrictions of 
the unions were so successful in removing the more flagrant 
abuses of the system, that for years this question has received 
comparatively little attention either from the public or from 
the workers themselves. Its decreasing importance is readily 
shown by the small number of strikes declared each year for 
the purpose of enforcing apprenticeship regulations, this 
number comprising but ryy per cent of all strikes during the 
period 1881-86, and further decreasing to 7% of 1 per cent 
during the period 1881-1900. It is further evidenced by the 
fact that the census for the year 1900 returned but 81,482 
apprentices and helpers in sixteen trades and other miscel- 
laneous industries, or 2.45 percent of all workers engaged in 
those occupations. 


The immediate cause of the lately renewed 
agitation concerning the apprenticeship question 
is the claim of the employers that the unions have 
restricted the number of apprentices to such an 
extent that it is impossible to obtain enough 
skilled mechanics to meet the industrial demands. 
They are reiterating the arguments 
of the earlier unionists, that ‘‘the 
shops are being filled with botch 
mechanics”’ and that the ‘‘trade will 
be ruined unless a higher grade of 
labor is assured.’’ .The sources from which the 
larger factories formerly drew their supply of 
skilled workmen—i. e., (1) the small Pehetal etiaip? 
and (2) immigration—have practically disap- 
peared. The large factory has absorbed the 
smaller, while the greater number of immigrants 
no longer come from the manufacturing countries 
of northern Europe. These conditions have re- 
sulted in demands for the establishment of manual 
training schools and trade-schools, and for the 
adoption of InpustRiAL EpucaTion. The sincer- 
ity of the employers in their demand for a better 
grade of mechanics is seriously questioned by the 
unionists, who note that this Meraand is linked 
with agitation for the “‘open shop”’ and the de- 
struction of organized labor. ‘The workers also 
feel that such schools would greatly add to the 
number of workmen in the trades, thus increasing 
competition, lowering wages, and making em- 
ployment less continuous. They also fear that if 
a person learn his trade in a school, rather than by 
working with union men ‘‘upon the job,” he will 
acquire ideas and opinions different from those 
of the laborers, and will be taught the tenets of 
non-unionism by his instructors, thus rendering 
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impossible the united action of the workers for 
their general betterment. It is impossible to 
predict the outcome of the agitation for industrial 
education and trade-schools, bitterly opposed as 
it is by the unions; yet, the permanent agreement 
between the Mason Builders’ Association and the 
bricklayers’ unions of Boston .and vicinity, pre- 
sents a very unique solution of the matter, as is 
shown by the following quotation taken from that 
agreement: 

The parties to this agreement (the employing masons and 
the bricklayers’ unions) agree that they will join in an effort to 
establish an institution in this city where all the trades shall 
be systematically taught, and that when such a school is 


established they will unite in the oversight and care of the 
same. 


Just as the evolution of industry and the 
development of society made impossible the en- 
forcement of gild regulations concerning appren- 
tices, so the same causes have practically abol- 
ished the necessity for, and the practicability of, 
the further application or retention of the old 
system of apprentices in most trades and occu- 
pations. A few trades remain, however, in which 
handicraft still retains an important place, such 
as in stone-cutting, carpentry, bricklaying, jew- 
elry repairing, etc.; and it is in these scattered 
trades that an apprenticeship system can be 
retained to advantage. But under the large- 
scale production of to-day, specialization, the 
minute division of labor, and the extended use 
of machinery have made it unnecessary that a 
worker serve an apprenticeship and thus be 
skilled in all branches of his trade. In an or- 
dinary factory but one or two all-around me- 
chanics are required, the remainder of the workers 
being machine hands, mere automatons, who feed 
the material into the machine and make but a 
small portion of the finished product. In the 
majority of cases the worker cannot learn all the 
branches of the trade even tho he desired to do so, 
because of the fact that it is seldom that they are 
to be found under the roof of one establishment. 

To learn all branches would thus necessitate 
a change of employers, and under such conditions 
a regular apprenticeship is impossible. Besides 
this, owing to our policy of standardization, the 
American factory turns out but a limited number 
of patterns or styles, and no necessity arises for 
the cultivation of individual skill or craft. Then, 
too, the employer seldom knows his trade well 
enough to teach it to his apprentices 
if he have any. He is engaged with 


Sauron: the administrative side of the busi- 
Methods SS; and knows but little of its me- 


chanical processes. The workers, 
not being paid for teaching the ap- 
prentices, do not care to bother with them. The 
result is that the latter are usually left to pick up 
what they can of a trade by watching others, and 
sooner or later become what are known as ‘‘mon- 
key-wrench mechanics.”” Many of the boys who 
enter a factory do not wish to spend three or four 
years in learning a trade. They desire to make 
money, and a job operating a machine will pay 
them higher wages and is more easily learned 
than a trade. This is also satisfactory to the 
employer, who desires that his workmen acquire 
speed and turn out a large product, rather than 
that they be taught all the branches of the trade 
as the: unions require under an apprenticeship 
system. Even tho the employer attempt to 
teach the trade to his apprentices, he realizes that 
in a short time after the completion of their 
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instruction they would undoubtedly leave his 
employ and enter that of another, perhaps his 
competitor. Another consideration which makes 
the retention of the old apprenticeship system 
impossible is the fact that employment in the 
United States is at the best an uncertain matter. 
Panics, strikes, business failures, etc., force the 
laborer to travel from shop to shop and from city 
to city in search of work. Such unstable con- 
ditions of industry make the serving of an ap- 
prenticeship in almost any trade a practical im- 
possibility. 

Several of the large corporations, especially in the 
metal trades, have established carefully worked- 
out systems of apprenticeship in connection with 
their factories, the most notable of these, perhaps, 
being that of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Some of these corporations apprentice a youth for 
four years, some for three. Some use a form of 
indenture or agreement, while others demand a 
money deposit on the part of the apprentice, as 
evidence of his intention to complete the course 
of instruction, the deposit being returned at the 
close of the term, with an additional sum given as 
a reward for good behavior and faithfulness. The 
wages of the apprentice vary considerably, both 
with the practises of the firm with whom he is 
working and with the extent to which he has com- 
pleted his term. 


It is impossible to review here with any degree of thorough- 

ness the various regulations placed by organized labor upon 

the hiring of apprentices. Only a general 

résumé of the situation, supplemented with a 

Union few specific examples, can be given. Appren- 

apniati tice regulations are fixt to a greater or less 

gulations extent by the national union of the trade, but 

it seldom happens that these regulations are 

followed very closely by the local organiza- 

tions. The latter may, and often do, make and enforce rules 

which differ greatly from those established by the national 

association, local conditions being the determining factor in 
each case. 

The usual term of apprenticeship is three or four years, 
altho in some cases a shorter or longer period is demanded, as, 
for example, in the case of the watch-case engravers who 
require five years, and the New York electrical workers who 
only require two years. It is an almost generally established 
rule that apprentices must begin their trade before the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, the upper limit to the apprenticeship 
period usually being twenty-one years. It is customary for 
the unions to limit the number of apprentices that may be 
hired by an employer. In some trades this number is very 
low, as is the case with the stone-cutters, who forbid the em- 
ployment of more than one apprentice to fifteen cutters, or 
more than two to any number less than a hundred cutters. 
In other trades, however, the number is very much greater, 
the pressmen, as also the trunk and bag workers, allowing 
one apprentice for every four journeymen. In some cases 
apprentices are affiliated with the union of the journeymen of 
their craft, and are classed as ‘‘auxiliaries’’; in others, they 
support separate organizations, altho in a very large number 
of cases they belong to no organization whatsoever. In some 
trades the apprentices are forced to work longer hours than 
the journeymen, but asa rule they are taught all the branches 
of the trade. 

According to the New York Electrical Workers’ Union, an 
apprentice is ‘‘a boy registered by the union, who is employed 
to do errands, carry material to or on the job, attend lockers, 
and assist the journeymen in testing, but for no other pur- 
pose. Apprentices must not encroach on the work of helpers, 
or work with tools.’’ They must be under nineteen years of 
age and must serve for two years. A shop can have one 
apprentice for the first ten journeymen or part thereof, and 
one more for every additional ten journeymen above the first 
ten. The United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
allows one apprentice to a shop; the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists restricts the employer to one apprentice 
per shop and one for every five journeymen; the Iron Molders’ 
Union permits one apprentice to eight workmen; the Typo- 
graphical Union, one to seven; and the Cigar Makers’ Union 
one to five. 

The system of apprenticeship adopted by the Mason 
Builders’ Association and the bricklayers’ unions of Boston 
and vicinity is so unique that it deserves detailed mention in 
this place. By its terms no limit is placed upon the number 
of apprentices which may be hired by an employer, altho it is 
required that an apprentice shall be not less than sixteen years 
of age nor more than twenty-one, that he shall serve for three 
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years, and that he shall be able to read and write the English 
language. A joint committee of the employers and the unions 
can be appealed to either by apprentice or employer in cases 
of disputes and failure to keep the agreement. The agree- 
ment fixes the pay of the apprentices at the rate of ‘‘eleven 
cents per hour during the first year, twelve cents per hour 
during the second year, thirteen cents per hour during the 
third year, and fifteen cents per hour for any additional years 
which they may be forced to serve under these rules; these 
sums to be paid weekly.”” In addition to this the apprentice 
Teceives an allowance of $50 the first year and $75 for every 
additional year, payable in quarterly instalments. An ap- 
prentice shall not be eligible to membership in the bricklayers’ 
union of that locality unless he carries a card showing that he 
has completed the required term of instruction as laid down 
by the clauses of this agreement. 


As typical of existing conditions, the recent 
investigation of the apprenticeship system in 
California by the labor commissioner of that 
state may be of interest (‘Eleventh Biennial 
Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Cal- 
ifornia,’’ 1904). In 1904 it was found that, of all 
the trades investigated, 13.41 per cent had no 
apprenticeship system, and that 30.9 per cent of 
the remainder imposed no restrictions upon the 
employers. ‘‘Generally the period of apprentice- 
ship varied from two to five years, three and four 
years being the more common.” Sixteen to 
eighteen years seemed to be the average age at 
which apprentices were taken. 

All the states of the Union, excepting Idaho, Wy- 
oming, and Nebraska, have elaborate apprentice- 
ship laws upon their statute books, permitting and 
regulating the binding out of apprentices to em- 
ployers and masters. These laws are practically 
obsolete, however, having been replaced by the 
regulations of the unions. The United States 
statutes permit the public printer to employ any 
number of apprentices less than twenty-five which 
he considers to be consistent with the economical 
operation of the office. So far as could be ascer- 
tained, no court in the United States has ever 
decided any case relating to the matter of regu- 
lating or restricting the terms of apprenticeship. 

In foreign countries, England excepted, the 
apprenticeship system is governed to a greater or 
less extent by statutory provisions. In some 
instances very ‘‘elaborate regulations exist, and 
the system holds absolute sway as far as the 
training of mechanics is concerned.” 
The situation in England is similar to 
that in the United States, the terms 
of the apprenticeship being regulated 
by the respective unions. In this 
regard it is interesting to note that in 1897 Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb claimed that but 90,000 of the 
1,490,000 trade-unionists of England belonged to 
unions which were strong enough to enforce ap- 
prenticeship regulations. 

In France, during the period 1890-99, but 74% 
of x per cent of all the strikes concerned the en- 
forcement of apprenticeship rules. In that coun- 
try, the terms of the apprenticeship contract are 
provided for by the laws of 1851 and 1892. No 
limit is placed upon the number of apprentices 
permitted each employer; but the latter is obliged 
to educate an apprentice if he be sixteen years 
of age and illiterate. For apprentices under 
fourteen years of age, and for those between four- 
teen and sixteen, the hours of labor are limited 
to ten and twelve per day respectively. Persons 
convicted of crime or of certain misdemeanors 
cannot hire apprentices unless they obtain a per- 
mit from the mayor of the town. 

The labor unions of the cantons of Switzerland 
supervise the regulation of apprentices provided 
the unions contain a majority of the workers 
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in the trade. The apprentice is indentured by 
means of a written contract, and must not be 
made to work more than ten hours per day if he 
is between thirteen and fifteen years of age, nor 
more than eleven hours if he is over fifteen years 
of age. Night and Sunday work is generally for- 
bidden. Every apprentice must be examined by 
a public board before he is admitted to the trade 
as a journeyman. 

In Germany the law of 1897 provides for the 
regulation of apprentices. Only those persons 
enjoying all their civil rights can employ appren- 
tices, and then only on the condition that the 
agreement with the apprentice be in writing four 
weeks prior to the commencement of the term. 
Three years is the average length of the term, 
altho chambers of commerce and trade are given 
the right by the government to’ ‘‘fix the duration 
of apprenticeship in each trade’ as well as the 
maximum number of apprentices which may be 
employed in those trades, provided that the gov- 
ernment has not already taken some action in 
regard to the matter. 

In Austria ‘‘much attention is being given to 
perfecting the apprenticeship system.’ In non- 
manufacturing trades the terms of service are 
from two to four years, and in manufacturing 
trades not more than three years. No appren- 
tices may be hired by any person previously con- 
victed of a crime. 

Belgium has no apprenticeship laws. 

The employers claim that in restricting the 
number of apprentices the unions are trying to 
obtain monopoly of the trades, are preventing 
hundreds of boys from learning a trade, and 
are seriously hindering the development of in- 
dustry. The unions, however, argue 
that they have no desire to obtain 
any monopolies. They claim that if 
there were no regulations fixing the 
number of apprentices allowed an employer, the 
skilled mechanics would soon be replaced by 
ignorant and unskilled apprentices, and that the 
standards of the trade would deteriorate, wages 
decrease, and employment become less steady and 
continuous. In support of their arguments they 
point to the conditions which existed in the vari- 
ous trades before the unions were strong enough 
to enforce restrictions and regulations. They also 
claim that it is the employer who is to be blamed for 
the shortage of skilled labor, inasmuch as he often 
refuses to take as many apprentices as the unions 
permit, because he dislikes to be bothered with 
their instruction, and will not teach them all the 
branches of the trade. In short, he has brought 
about a shortage of skilled labor because he has 
been more anxious to have his workers acquire 
speed—which means a greater output, and con- 
sequently greater profits to him—than to have, 
them acquire a thorough knowledge of the trade. 
The unions further state that it is only by means 
of the trade-unions that conditions can be main- 
tained which make it worth a boy’s efforts to 
learn a trade. 

Under ordinary conditions of trade, with a 
period of apprenticeship fixed at three years, and 
one apprentice to every five workers, the present 
force of journeymen in all trades could be doubled 
once in every fifteen years. However, there is no 
necessity for fixing the limit at one apprentice for 
so small a number of journeymen, since there are 
few trades in which it would be requisite to have 
the number of skilled workers doubled every fif- 
teen years. IRA Cross. 
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BrsLiocraPpHy: Labor Problems, by Adams and Sumner; In- 
dustrial and Soctal History of England, by Cheney; Industry 
in England, by Gibbins; Industrial Democracy, by Webb; 
Conflicts of Labor and Capital, by Howell; United States 
Industrial Commission Reports, vols. vii., viii., xiv., xvi., 
Xvii., xix. See also annual and biennial reports of the 
various State Labor Bureaus, especially the Fourth Bi- 
ennial Report of the Minnesota Bureau of Labor, and the 
1903-4 Report of the California Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
For foreign laws regarding apprenticeship, see Bulletins of 
the United States Department of Labor, Nos. 25-28, and 33. 


AQUINAS, ST. THOMAS: The chief repre- 
sentative of the theology, philosophy, and eco- 
nomic teaching of the medieval Church; born in 
1225 Or 1227, at the castle of his father, the Count 
of Aquino, in the territories of Naples; received 
his education at Monte Cassino and the University 
of Naples. When but seventeen years old, in 
spite of the opposition of his family, he took the 
habit of the Dominican order at Naples, and was 
afterward sent away to study theology and phi- 
losophy under the famous Albertus Magnus at 
Cologne and Paris. Aquinas early gained dis- 
tinction as a student of theology, and began his 
lectures, which were given at Paris, Rome, Bo- 
logna, and other places. He was on familiar 
terms with many princes of his time, and espe- 
cially honored by the kings of France and of 
Naples, who frequently sought advice from him. 
Clement IV. offered him the archbishopric of 
Naples and the abbacy of Monte Cassino, both of 
which were declined. It was on the route to the 
Council of Lyons, whither he had been specially 
summoned by Gregory X., that Aquinas died, 
March 7, 1274. He was canonized in 1323 by 
Pope John XXII. In his life there was a union 
of simple piety with the greatest philosophical 
power. He fulfilled the ecclesiastical ideal of a 
saint anda father of the church. Asa theologian 
his name stands with that of Augustine. 


Aquinas represents scholasticism, the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. Scotus Erigena, the earliest schoolman, said: 
““There are not two studies, one of philosophy and one of re- 
ligion; true philosophy is true religion, and true religion is 
true philosophy.” Hence the greatest work of Aquinas, the 
“Summa Theologie,’’ aimed to give a summary of all the 
science of the time. This work is divided into three prin- 
cipal parts which may be said to treat respectively of God, 
man, and the God-Man. The latter part of the third division 
was added after the death of the author. With regard to the 
other works of Aquinas, it may be said that all his writings 
lead up to the ‘‘Summa.”’ 

To Aquinas theology is the sum of all science, and hence 
he is little interested in economics. But since the scope of 

the ‘‘Summa’’ was so wide, he was obliged to 
x deal to a certain extent with both politics and 
Economics economics. His statements have great value 
to students of social questions, because he so 
thoroughly represented medieval Church 
thought. In regard to private property, Aquinas justified 
individual ownership. He argued that the results of private 
ownership were beneficial, and he adopted Aristotle’s theory 
that property should be owned separately, but used for the 
common good. In dealing with the subject of property as 
it concerned the monastic orders, or as it affected the highest 
sort of Christian living, Aquinas takes the conservative view. 
He holds, in opposition to many in the monastic orders who 
wished for absolute poverty, not only individual, but cor- 
porate, that property is only injurious when it hinders the 
spiritual life. A moderate property, especially if possest by a 
religious order, is not necessarily an evil. : 

In regard to the bestowal of charity, Aquinas does not 
unduly exalt almsgiving. The practise is obligatory; but 
at the same time alms need only be given, asa general thing, 
after a man has provided for himself and his family in a 
proper way. The giving should usually be from the super- 
fluity—what remained after legitimate expenses. 

One example of Aquinas’s teaching on politics may be re- 
ferred to. On the question of the right of 
government to tax its subjects, he favors the 
subjects rather than the prince. He says that 
rulers should seek the common good of the 
people in preference to their own advantage. 
Hence they should not take from their sub- 
jects by taxation save when some public need 
arises. Their revenues should be derived from their own 
special possessions, 
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In treating of commercial ethics, Aquinas follows generally 
the teaching of the earlier church fathers, and stands firm 
for the application of Christian principles to trade. He agrees 
with the old views as to usury, and especially with those of his 
instructor, Albertus Magnus. Usury is wrong. Money is 
consumable; the borrower has a natural right to make use of 
it when loaned, and the lender should not ask a payment for 
its use in addition to the return of the original sum, as this 
would be a double charge. 

Trade was, in Aquinas’s view, a base thing, and even sinful 
when carried on for the sake of gain. But it was not so when 
the trader pursued it as a means of livelihood, and was con- 
tented with a moderate profit, which he used for good pur- 

poses. Further, trade was also right when it 

Poke served the public interest and provided a 

Divine Law country with the necessities of life. The civil 

law was wholly imperfect, then as now, from a 

Christian standpoint, in its provisions regard- 

ing business, The Christian principle was, according to 

Aquinas, that no one should ever demand or pay more than 

a just price. He was conscious of the opposition between his 

teaching and the civil law, but he explains that human law 

has its necessary limitations, and does not prohibit every- 

thing that iswrong. Divine law is higher, and must forbid all 
things that are opposed to justice and virtue. 

The scholastic philosophy reaches its culmination in 
Aquinas, and no medieval writer has had more influence than 
he. His ‘‘Summa Theologize”’ is even now, to a great extent, 
. oeeeres manual of the theology of the Roman Catholic 

urch. 


REFERENCES: There is no adequate account of the economic 
teaching of Aquinas, which may be best collected from his 
own works. See the Summa Theologie as to private prop- 
erty, Secunda Secunde, Questio 77, Articulus 3; Q. 66, 
Art. 1, 2; as to voluntary poverty, Q. 188, Art. 7; as to 
alms, Q. 32, Art. 5, 6; as to slavery, Pars Prima, Q. 96, 
Art. 3; Prima Secunda, Q. 94, Art. 5; as to price, Secunda 
Secunde, Q. 77; as to usury, Q. 78; as to taxation, De 
Regimine Judgzorum among the Opuscula. The best brief 
account will be found in La Philosophie de S. Thomas 
d’Aquin, by C. Jourdain (1858). See also, Economic His- 
tory, by W. J. Ashley (1888), vol. i., pt. 1, and the same 
author’s article on Aquinas in Palgrave's Dictionary of Polit- 
ical Economy, to which article we are in the main indebted 
for that portion of our article bearing on Aquinas’s eco- 
nomic teaching. 


ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION, IN- 
DUSTRIAL: The phrase “‘industrial arbitration 
and conciliation,’ in its broadest sense, refers to 
the entire subject of the methods of maintaining 
or, if broken, of restoring peaceful relations 
between employers and employees. (See also 
CoMPpuLSORY ARBITRATION; NATIONAL CIVIC 
FEDERATION; NEw ZEALAND; TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS.) But each of the terms ‘‘arbitration”’ 
and “‘conciliation”’ has a narrower technical mean- 
ing of its own. When the negotiations between 
employer and employees are conducted entirely 
between the two parties or their representatives 
and the procedure consists only of discussion and 
mutual concession between the two, the process is 
known as “‘conciliation.”’ But when employer and 
employed refer the question at issue to final deci- 
sion by some person or body other than the parties 
directly in dispute, it is called “arbitration.” 

If the reference to arbitration be made volun- 
tarily by both parties, or if the acceptance by 
them of the decision or ‘‘award’’ when made be 
voluntary, the procedure is known as “‘voluntary 
arbitration.’ If, on the other hand, the govern- 
ment requires that, upon the motion of either 
party, or upon its own motion, the case shall be 
submitted to arbitration, and provides for the en- 
forcement of the award when rendered, the pro- 
cess is ‘‘compulsory arbitration.’’ To constitute 
compulsory arbitration in any true sense, it may 
be emphasized that the acceptance of the award 
must always be compulsory, whereas the reference 
to arbitration need be compulsory only for either 
party when the other desires it, tho it may be com- 
pulsory also for both without the desire of either. 

Intervention by a third party may, however, 
take another form. The third party may inter- 
vene, either upon his own initiative or by invita- 
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tion of one or other of the parties, simply for the 
general purpose of endeavoring to bring about a 
settlement of the dispute. Such action constitutes 
““mediation.”” When one or more employers 
negotiate with their employees collectively, con- 
cerning the terms of future employment, the pro- 
cedure is known as ‘‘collective bargaining,” a 
phrase of recent origin which is gaining wide 
usage. ‘‘Collective bargaining,’’ it will be seen, 
is virtually conciliation in collective differences 
concerning terms of future employment. 

The term is applied, not because the procedure 
is something essentially different from concilia- 
tion, but because conciliation in such form is of 
tremendous significance under modern industrial 
conditions. 

The agencies of arbitration and conciliation may 
be either private or public. Considering first the 
former, we find them most highly and widely de- 
veloped in Great Britain, the United 
States being second in importance 
in this field. Belgium and France, 
however, stand first in some respects 
in results accomplished. The devel- 
opment of these private agencies naturally lies 
within that period in which the modern industrial 
system, characterized by the employment of con- 
siderable numbers of work people in a single es- 
tablishment or undertaking, has existed, and, at 
the same time, combined action by employees 
with reference to the conditions of employment 
has been recognized as legal. Roughly speak- 
ing (exact dates are impossible for the more gen- 
eral facts of this subject), the period of develop- 
ment of private agencies of industrial peace in 
Great Britain, where the oldest of these are found, 
appears to date from the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century. Inthe U.S. the period of devel- 
opment of such agencies is approximately that 
since the Civil War, or the last forty years. 

The most primitive agency, so to speak, is an 
informal committee of unorganized employees, 
named for a particular occasion to negotiate with 
the employer. Such temporary conference com- 
mittees are not uncommon in unorganized trades, 
but are usually resorted to only for negotiations 
within the limits of a single establishment, tho 
occasionally utilized in the case of several es- 
tablishments. 

Organization of labor opens the way for the 
development of conference bodies in two impor- 
tant respects. In the first place, with local 
unions affiliated with national organizations, the 
size of the field for which such bodies are avail- 
able becomes extended beyond the single es- 
tablishment or locality, inte becomes national 
in extent, covering an entire industry in a given 
country. In the second place, with the existence 
of permanent unions of work people, the tem- 
porary conference committee develops most 
easily into a permanent agency of peace, be it 
local or national. Very often the regular union 
officers, local or national, constitute a standing 
agency for negotiations, thus doing away with 
the necessity for naming special committees. 

As the field of collective negotiations between 
employers and employees extends beyond a single 
establishment or firm, so as to involve a consider- 
able number of employers, there 
arises the need of a representative 
body to act for the latter. The most 
elementary agency in such case, as 
in the case of employees, is a tem- 
porary committee named for a particular occa- 
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sion. Such temporary conference committees of 
employers are not infrequently used in the case 
of negotiations covering a single locality where 
the employers have no organization. But more 
often they occur where the employers have some 
kind of organization, and such organization of 
employers, just as in the case of the employees, 
gradually paves the way for the development of 
permanent negotiation agencies. 

So long as agencies of industrial peace in a 
given trade are employed only for the settlement 
of occasional disputes, they rarely develop be- 
yond conciliatory conferences between tempo- 
tary committees, resorting sometimes to arbi- 
tration by some equally temporary arbitration 
agency. The development of such temporary 
agencies into more permanent forms occurs usu- 
ally in connection with collective bargaining. 
Collective bargaining being one’ of the funda- 
mental methods of trade-unionism, it is usually 
found in practise wherever employers recognize 
its justice and advantages, or wherever the latter, 
because of the strength of organized labor, must 
perforce submit to it. Where it does occur, it 
commonly results in a written agreement as to 
terms of employment which is signed by the re- 
spective parties or their representatives. Such 
agreements are commonly known as ‘‘trade agree- 
ments” or “joint trade agreements,” or “‘industrial 
agreements’’; and the system of regulating the 
terms of employment by such agreements is often 
designated, especially in the U. S., as the “‘agree- 
ment system.’’ A special form of agreement with 
respect to wages is the ‘‘sliding scale,” in which 
the wages, instead of being fixt absolutely at a 
certain point for a given period, rise and fall at a 
rate agreed upon as the market-price of the prod- 
uct of the labor in question fluctuates. 

Joint trade agreements are not infrequently 
adopted in the settlement of industrial disputes, 
and they are probably most often introduced 
into a given establishment or trade 
in that manner. When so adopted 
in the character of a treaty after a 
struggle between the parties, they 
are more frequently drawn for an 
indefinite time than when adopted as a result of 
amicable negotiations; in the latter case they are 
as arule adopted for a definite period. Obviously 
in either case, but especially so in the latter, such 
written contracts (and they often read as formal 
contracts, sometimes with an exchange of nominal 
sums of money in more complete fulfilment of the 
contract idea) introduce a powerful influence for 
industrial peace in the simple element of perma- 
nency which they give to the conditions of employ- 
ment. But a far more important assurance of 
industrial peace very often appears in connection 
with such agreements in that they contain clauses 
providing for the settlement by conciliation or 
arbitration of any differences that may arise in 
their interpretation. It is also frequently pro- 
vided that, pending arbitration of such differ- 
ences, there shall be no cessation of work. Man- 
ifestly, under such an agreement the certainty of 
industrial peace is limited only by the degree of 
loyalty with which the two parties adhere to the 
terms agreed upon. In only a very few instances 
do joint agreements prescribe fines for failure to 
carry out the arbitration decisions under them. 

In the U.S. trade agreements do not, asa rule, 
make provision for their renewal; and the system 
becomes permanently established chiefly by cus- 
tom. It is generally regulated by custom or by 
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the constitutions or rules of the employees’ organ- 
izations, and sometimes also by the rules of em- 
ployers’ organizations. In Great Britain, how- 
ever, it is common for the system to be maintained 
under permanent written compacts or agreements, 
regulating the modes of procedure, etc. This 
undoubtedly adds to the stability of the system. 

With the agreement system maintained chiefly 
by custom in the U. S., it is not surprizing that 
permanent machinery in connection with it, 
either for collective bargaining by which agree- 
ments are made, or for conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in cases of dispute, is comparatively rare, 
tho it has been developed in some cases. The 
usual American practise is to name a conference 
committee for each periodic negotiation, or an 
agreement and conciliation committee for each dis- 
pute as it arises, or to choose an arbitrator for each 
special occasion. But in Great Britain it is usual 
to name permanent boards or joint-committees 
which are to decide in all matters under dispute. 
The British boards for collective bargaining are 
often known as ‘‘wages boards,”’ and those for the 
settlement of differences as ‘‘boards of concilia- 
tion’’ or of “‘conciliation and arbitration,’ while 
the term “‘trade boards” is sometimes used for 
both classes together. 

In regularly established collective bargaining 
it is rare, in the U. S., to find any resort to arbi- 
tration when conciliation fails to bring about an 
agreement. Such appeal to arbitration is less 
seldom in Great Britain, but in both countries 
the general sentiment appears to be strongly op- 
posed to submitting the general terms of future 
employment to the decision of an outsider. 
Future terms of employment, however, are more 
frequently submitted to arbitration as a means of 
escape from a deadlock in conciliation. In the 
case of interpretation differences, resort to arbi- 
tration is much more frequent; and in all systems 
of collective bargaining which make any provision 
for such disputes, it is usually provided for as a 
second resort after conciliation. 

In collective bargaining the actual process of 
negotiation is usually one of ‘“‘higgling’”’ between 
the two sides, each acting as a unit, until by 
mutual compromise a unanimous agreement is 
reached. Final decision of a question by majority 
vote of the conference is very rarely allowed; and 
usually, especially in the less permanent bodies 
in American practise, equal representation of 
employers and employees is not specially striven 
for. But in bodies constituted for conciliation of 
interpretation differences, it is common to find 
equal representation of employers and employees 
provided for, and decisions by majority vote are 
sometimes allowed. In cases of arbitration it is 
usual to have only one arbitrator, who is regarded 
as impartial and disinterested with respect to the 
particular trade or dispute; or else a board com- 
posed of an uneven number, in which, however, 
the final decision is practically that of a single 
member or umpire. 

Private mediation agencies—that is, agencies 
constituted by outsiders to intervene between 
employers and employees—are rare as compared 
with the agencies of peace consti- 
tuted by the two industrial classes 
themselves. Occasionally it hap- 
pens, in the case of a strike or lock- 
out, usually one so serious as to affect 
the interests of the public, that an individual or a 
committee, either chosen or acting of its own 
volition, intervenes to bring about a settlement. 
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Usually, the mediators in such a case are promi- 
nent men of the community, and not infrequently 
public officials. The most notable instance of 
this sort in the U. S., because the interests in- 
volved were no less than national in extent, was 
the intervention of President Roosevelt in the 
coal strike of 1902. 

Permanent private mediation agencies are even 
more rare than the temporary ones just noted. 
About the only thing of the kind in Great Britain 
are the ‘‘district boards of conciliation”? which 
have been established in several industrial cen- 
ters, usually under the auspices of the local board 
of trade, the most important being the London 
Conciliation Board. This board, which was an 
outgrowth of the great strike of London dock- 
laborers in 1889, comprises a number of conciliation 
committees, each composed of equal numbers 
of employers and employees, with one committee 
for each prominent group of trades in the city. 
In addition there is a central board composed 
of equal numbers of representatives named 
by employers and employees, to which cases 
may be taken on appeal from a committee, and 
which offers facilities for arbitration in case its 
efforts at conciliation are unsuccessful. The re- 
sults accomplished by the district boards of con- 
ciliation in Great Britain have been insignificant 
except in the case of the London board which has 
accomplished some substantial results. Its work 
has not been extensive, however, and has been 
done chiefly through mediation upon its own initia- 
tive. A very notable permanent private media- 
tion agency in the U. S., and the only significant 
one in this country, is that which has been estab- 
lished by the Nationa Civic FEDERATION in its 
Industrial Department. This agency has been 
active in a number of important disputes, and 
with a considerable degree of success. What it 
has accomplished has been almost entirely along 
lines of conciliation through mediation upon its 
own initiative. 

There are no comprehensive statistics of private 
agencies of industrial peace for any country ex- 
cept Great Britain, for which there are fairly 
complete statistics of the perma- 
nent private agencies; and as these 
are of especial interest because they 
present facts for the country most 
advanced in the use of such agencies, the follow- 
ing from the most recent reports may be quoted 
here. During the year 1904 the number of per- 
manent boards of conciliation and arbitration 
known to have considered cases was sixty-two, 
one of which was.a ‘“‘district board,” one a “‘gen- 
eral board,” or one established by employers and 
employees but not confined to a single trade, 
while the other sixty were ‘‘trade boards,’ or 
those instituted by employers and employees for 
a given trade. The following table shows the 
amount and results of work done by these boards 
in 1904: 
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NO. OF BOARDS 
Se NO, OF CASES 
BOARDS 
Consid- Ss 
ttled| Con- 

ered serie : Settled 

gat cases | sidered 
Trade boards......... 60 52 1,413 610 
General boards....... I I I I 
District boards....... I I 4 4 
Total assert 62 54 1,418 615 
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Of the 803 cases not settled, 748 were ‘“‘with- 
drawn, referred back, or settled independently 
of the boards,” and fifty-five were pending at the 
close of the year. Of the 615 cases settled, 400 
were settled by boards or committees, that is, by 
conciliation, and 215 were decided by arbitration 
or umpires named by such boards or committees. 
Among the cases settled were ten strikes or lock- 
outs, of which seven were settled by conciliation, 
and three by arbitration. The number of boards 
known to have settled cases varied but little from 
1900 to 1904, having numbered in those five 
years respectively 64, 54, 57, 62, and 54. 

Since, as noted in the foregoing, recognition of 
collective disputes as legal is of comparatively 
recent date, and individual disputes were char- 

petite © of the industrial régime 

prior thereto, it is not surprizing to 
aap find that the oldest poveanatant agen- 

gencies : : 

cies for industrial peace were estab- 
lished for individual disputes. In 
Great Britain, prior to 1803, a series of statutes, 
going back as far as the Statute of Apprentices 
in 1562, contained provisions with reference to 
disputes between masters and servants. All of 
these provided simply that disputes should be 
summarily settled by justices of the peace, the 
authorities charged with the fixing of wage-rates 
for all labor under the then existing system of 
government regulation of industry. 

In 1803, 1804, and 1813 special acts for dis- 
putes in the cotton industry were passed, differing 
from the earlier laws in that they provided that 
disputes should be settled by arbitration by two 
referees appointed, one by the employer, the other 
by the employee, from nominations made by a 
justice of the peace to whom the dispute was to be 
referred for final decision in case the two arbitra- 
tors could not agree. Finally these three laws 
were consolidated and extended to all industries 
by the Consolidation Act of 1824. This act did 
not alter any of the provisions for arbitration, 
except to forbid justices of the peace to fix 
future wages without the consent of both master 
and workman, this limitation being practically a 
recognition of the principle of freedom of con- 
tract between employer and employed which had 
been formally established by the repeal of the 
Statute of Apprentices in 1814. 

All the earlier statutes had provided compul- 
sory arbitration for all disputes; the Consolidation 
Act provided still for compulsory arbitration for 
interpretation differences, but recognized the 
fundamentally different character of disputes 
touching future terms of employment by pro- 
viding only voluntary arbitration for such, at 
least for all those touching wages. The Con- 
solidation Act was passed because the earlier laws 
had been effectual; yet it proved a total failure, 
tho it was in force until 1896. It appears to have 
been an anachronism. It was passed coincident- 
ly with the formal recognition of the right of 
working men to combine by the repeal of the 
combination laws by Act of 5 Geo. IV., ch. 95, the 
Consolidation Act being 5 Geo. IV., ch. 96. With 
the repeal of the combination laws the pressing 
problem of industrial peace became at once that 
of collective disputes, whereas the Consolidation 
Act offered only provisions drawn essentially for 
the individual disputes of an earlier régime. 

For the most notable agency for the settlement 
of individual disputes, and one which is still in 
existence, one must turn to continental Europe, 
to the French system of Consetls des Prud’ hommes 
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or Councils of Experts. These were first insti- 
tuted in France in 1806. The law of that year, 
pee frequently amended, which es- 
. tablished the system in France, ap- 
ae plied also to Belgium, which was then 
a French dependency; and the first 
Belgian Council was established in 
1809. Laws regulating the system were afterward 
passed by the Belgian Government. Prior to the 
acquisition of the Rhine Province by Germany, 
councils under the French law were established 
there, and from thence the institution spread to 
other parts of Germany, being regulated by state or 
municipal statutes until 1890 when an imperial 
law governing the system was passed. In 1882 
the Swiss canton of Geneva established a council, 
followed by the cantons of Neuchatel (1885), 
Vavd (1888), Basel-Stadt (1889), Lucerne (1892), 
and Bern (1894). In 18093 Italy established the 
system. In all five of the countries named— 
France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy—the systems of Conseils des Prud’hommes, 
or Gewerbegerichte, as they are called in Ger- 
many, are still maintained, and are in active oper- 
ation. In 1903 there were in France 153 coun- 
cils which heard disputes; in Belgium, 33; and in 
Germany, 400. In 1905 Switzerland had at least 
7 councils, and in 1899 Italy had 39. 

With regard to details of organization and pro- 
cedure the councils in different countries vary 
considerably, hut the general plan of all is essen- 
tially thesame. They are established 
by the government, either national 
or local, but their members are 
elected by the employers and em- 
ployees within their jurisdiction, except the presi- 
dent and vice-president who in France and Swit- 
zerland are chosen by the members from among 
their own number, but in Belgium, Germany, and 
Italy are appointed independently by the govern- 
ment. Two bodies are organized in each council: 
the one a conciliation bureau or committee; the 
other the general, or arbitration bureau. Cases 
go first before the conciliation bureau where an 
effort is made to bring about a settlement by 
conciliation. If such effort fails, the case goes 
to the general bureau for final decision. In both 
bureaus there are always equal numbers of em- 
. ployers’ and employees’ representatives. The 
procedure is compulsory upon the desire of either 
party, and awards or decisions are enforceable as 
in ordinary civil courts. The jurisdiction of the 
councils is limited essentially to individual dis- 
putes growing out of the interpretation of existing 
contracts. 

The systems of Conseils des Prud’hommes have 
been very successful and are doing a large amount 
of work. Thus, in 1903, the number of cases 
brought before the councils in France was 43,832; 
in Belgium, 8,277; and in Germany, 97,561. Of 
the cases before the French councils 18,591 were 
settled by conciliation, 4,588 by arbitration, and 
16,240 were withdrawn by the parties. 

Imprest by the obvious evils of the industrial 
warfare of strikes and lockouts which affect the 
general public as well as the contestants, many 

governments have in more recent 
t years endeavored to provide by law 
for the settlement of collective in- 
dustrial disputes. In 1905 no less 
than fifty-one different national or 
state governments had some _ pro- 
vision of law relating to the subject, 
and a number of these had passed more than one 
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act upon the subject. With but three unim- 
portant exceptions, all this legislation is the prod- 
uct of. the last thirty years. With this mass of 
laws all that can be attempted within the limits of 
the present article is a very general classification 
according to their more important characteristics 
and results, considering first foreign statutes and 
afterward American laws.* 

Standing quite by themselves as the only gen- 
éral compulsory arbitration laws in the world are 
four statutes of the British colonies in Australasia. 
These, with the dates of the earliest 
laws in each case, are: New Zealand 
(1894), Western Australia (1900), 
New South Wales (1901), and the 
Commonwealth of Australia (1904). 
These compulsory arbitration laws, in their pres- 
ent form, have practically unlimited jurisdiction 
over collective industrial disputes of all kinds, 
except that the Commonwealth law takes cog- 
nizance only of disputes extending beyond the 
limits of any one of the Australian states. They 
provide, except in New South Wales, for both 
conciliation and compulsory arbitration. New 
South Wales provides only for compulsory arbi- 
tration. The conciliation agency provided is, in 
New Zealand and Western Australia, a board 
whose members are elected in equal numbers by 
employers and employees, with a chairman 
chosen by the members; in the Commonwealth 
the same agency as for arbitration. For arbi- 
tration the three state laws provide a court con- 
sisting of three members appointed by the gov- 
ernment: one from nominations made by em- 
ployers, and one from nominations made by 
employees, while the president is chosen directly 
by the government from the highest civil court 
of the colony. In the Commonwealth the arbi- 
tration court consists of only a single judge 
appointed by the government. All of these com- 
pulsory arbitration laws proceed upon the prin- 
ciple of utilizing to the utmost the advantages for 
collective negotiations to be derived from organ- 
ization of employers and employees, especially 
the latter. 

In connection with these compulsory arbitra- 
tion systems, strikes and lockouts are very largely 
prohibited, especially in the New South Wales 
and Commonwealth laws. In practise the three 
state laws have proved generally successful to the 
extent of having practically eliminated strikes 
and lockouts from industrial life, the Common- 
wealth act being too recent to show results in 
practise. The most notable development in 
practise has been the fact that, for the most 

art, the conciliation provisions have been of 
Fittle use and most of the work has had to be 
done sooner or later by the arbitration courts. 
For this reason the New Zealand law, which origi- 
nally required conciliation procedure, had later 
to make it optional; while New South Wales 
made no provision whatever for conciliation in 
her law. The whole tendency of practical experi- 
ence has thus been to enlarge the scope of the 
compulsory arbitration features, and to employ 
them exclusively, with a consequently increasing 
amount of the virtual government regulation of 
industrial relations which compulsory arbitration 
involves. 

Three of the countries which have the systems 
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* The laws are described as they are at present, without 
special reference to amendments; and the year given in 
parentheses refers to the time when the earliest law of the 
kind in question was passed, 
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of Conseils des Prud’hommes, or industrial courts 
for individual disputes, have utilized those courts 
for intervention in collective dis- 

utes also, viz., Germany (1890); 


It sie A taly (1893); and Switzerland (Can- 
goiteertand tons of Geneva, 1882; Vavd, 1888; 


Lucerne, 1892; and Bern, 1894). In 
Switzerland there is provision only 
for conciliation by the courts in collective dis- 
putes; while in Germany and Italy arbitration is 
also provided, but the distinction between indi- 
vidual and collective disputes is carefully pre- 
served, and for the latter the arbitration is en- 
tirely voluntary in character. Very little has 
been accomplished under these provisions for 
collective disputes,exceptinGermany. The Ger- 
man courts have developed extensive activity in 
their field, and are accomplishing important re- 
sults, for the most part entirely by conciliation. 
Thus, in 1903, the German courts intervened 174 
times in collective disputes, and settled sixty-one 
—fifty-four by conciliation, and seven by arbi- 
tration. 

Another group of foreign laws may be distin- 
guished in those which undertake to establish 
permanent special agencies for the settlement of 
collective disputes. 


The oldest of these is a British law of 1867, known as 
Lord St. Leonard’s Act, which attempted to foster the es- 
tablishment of boards for conciliation and 
arbitration after the pattern of the French 
Permanent Conseils des Prud’hommes by granting to 
Government such boards, when established voluntarily by 
z employers and employees, and fulfilling the 
Agencies requirements specified in the law as to organ- 
ization and procedure, a license under which 
they might exercise the powers specified in 
the Consolidation Act of 1824, to compel the presence and 
testimony of witnesses and enforce arbittation awards ex- 
cept when the latter concerned future wages. This law was, 
however, a total failure, as were likewise two British colonial 
statutes which copied it; namely, a law of 1873 in Ontario 
(Canada), and one of 1891 in Victoria, the latter with all 
compulsory arbitration features eliminated, and both with 
no restriction as to disputes touching future wages. 
In Belgium (1887) and the Netherlands (1897) are two 
laws, the later one modeled after the earlier, which provide 
for the establishment of councils of labor and 
industry, composed of members elected in 


Holland equal numbers by employers and employees. 
and hese councils, which are under very direct 

i government supervision, have a_ threefold 
Belgium function: (1) To give information or advice 


to the government concerning the condition 

of labor; (2) to serve as conference commit- 
tees for collective bargaining, and (3) to settle industrial 
disputes. For the two latter purposes conciliation only is 
provided for. The system of councils of labor is in active 
operation in both countries, Belgium having seventy-six coun- 
cils im 1903, Netherlands ninety in 1904. In practise the 
function of the councils as statistical and advisory agents 
of the government has been most important, especially in 
Belgium. In the Netherlands they have accomplished most 
in the way of collective bargaining and settlement of dis- 
putes. Thus, in 1903 they assisted seventy-three times in 
amicable negotiations concerning terms of employment, 
twenty-eight cases of which concerned government work; 
and in 1904 they intervened in thirteen strikes and lockouts, 
and brought five to a settlement. 

In 1892 New South Wales passed an act providing for 
permanent councils of conciliation, and a council of arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of collective disputes. There were to 
be either several conciliation councils in industrial districts 
into which the colony should be divided, or one large colonial 
council from which a special council for each dispute could 
be chosen, the members of these conciliation councils to be 
elected in equal numbers by employers and employees, with 
a secretary appointed by the government. The one court 
of arbitration was to consist of three members, one each to 
be named by employers and employees, with the third (the 
president) to be chosen by the other two, or, failing that, 
appointed by the government. In each dispute there were 
to be efforts at conciliation first, with appeal to arbitration 
or, if the parties desired, reference to the arbitration court 
in the first instance, arbitration in any case being voluntary 
in character. 

Three of the British Canadian colonies have copied this 
New South Wales statute—British Columbia (1893), On- 
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tario (1894) and Quebec (1901)—without important modi- 
fications, except that Ontario by subsequent amendment 
, (copied in Quebec also) enabled the govern- 
ment toitself appoint the members of the coun- 
Canada cil of arbitration, and permitted that council 
to mediate in disputes of its own motion, thus 
providing an essentially independent gov- 
ernment agency in place of one established by employers 
and employees. The system of conciliation and arbitration 
councils contemplated in the New South Wales law has 
been practically a failure in the four British colonies which 
adopted it. The machinery for it was set up in all save 
British Columbia, where it was never established, but so 
little was accomplished by the councils that New South 
Wales finally abandoned the whole system, and Ontario and 
Quebec amended the plan by providing for independent 
mediation in disputes by the clerk of awards; or registrar 
as he is styled in the two Canadian laws. Something more 
has been accomplished by the registrars alone (the regis- 
trar intervened in twelve disputes in 1902 in Ontario), but 
no important results have thus far been attained. 

A very elaborate act of 1894 in South Australia provided 
for a system of boards of conciliation and arbitration on the 
same géneral plan as the New South Wales system just de- 
scribed, but providing, instead of purely voluntary arbi- 
tration, what may be designated as permissive compulsory 
arbitration; that is, a system of compulsory arbitration, very 
much the same as that of New Zealand, but applicable to 
employers and employees only so far as they chose to vol- 
untarily put themselves under its jurisdiction. The act, 
however, failed utterly, simply because none chose to submit 
to it. 

In connection with laws making provision for permanent 
special agencies for collective disputes, passing mention 
may be made of the Austrian law of 1896. This law, which 
established gilds for the mining industry, incidentally pro- 
vides for conciliation in collective disputes (there is also 
provision for individual disputes), through the agency of 
the executive committees of the gilds, tho scarcely anything 
has been accomplished by this provision, The Danish Act 
of 1900, which gives private boards of arbitration for inter- 
pretation differences power to summon and examine wit- 
nesses, may also be mentioned. 

A more numerous group of laws is comprised by those 
which, without creating any special agency therefor, pro- 

vide for conciliation or arbitration of col- 
lective disputes through some government 
Government Officer or administrative ae The earliest 
Officials of these acts, and perhaps the most impor- 
Cla. tant, is the French law of 1892. This law 
provides for mediation by local justices of 
the peace, either for conciliation by com- 
mittees named by the parties to the dispute in question, 
with the justice as chairman, or if conciliation fails, by three 
arbitrators, one being named by each of the parties, with an 
umpire either chosen by the two, or, in a deadlock, named by 
the local civil judge; the entire procedure is voluntary for 
the parties. Mediation by a justice may occur upon ap- 
plication of the parties or, in case of strikes and lockouts, 
on the justice’s own motion. Large results are being ac- 
complished under this French law. Thus, in 1903 inter- 
vention under it was attempted 152 times (143 times in 
strikes and lockouts), fifty-eight upon the initiative of the 
justices, and fifty-three disputes were settled, fifty-one by 
conciliation and two by arbitration. 

Next in importance to the French law is the British act 
of 1896, which provides for mediation by the British Board 
of Trade. In case of disputes, the board is 
empowered, of its own volition, to inquire 
into the circumstances and endeavor to bring 
about conciliation. Upon application from 
either party, it may name one or more pri- 
vate persons as conciliators; or, on applica- 
tion of both parties, appoint an arbitrator 
for voluntary arbitration. The board may also encourage 
the formation of private boards of conciliation. Three 
British colonies have copied this act of the mother country 
(New South Wales, 1899; the Dominion of Canada, 1900; 
and Nova Scotia, 1903) with no important change, save that 
New South Wales and the Dominion both add provisions 
for formal public investigation of disputes in New South 
Wales, at the option of the government; in the Dominion at 
such option and with the consent of both parties. The 
duty of intervention under the law is delegated in New South 
Wales to the minister of public instruction, labor, and in- 
dustry; in the Dominion to the minister of labor; and in 
Nova Scotia to the provincial secretary. 

As to the results achieved under these laws, nothing had 
been accomplished in Nova Scotia down to the middle of 
1905. Results in New South Wales have been very meager, 
and altho the act is still in force there it has practically been 
superseded by the compulsory arbitration law of 1go1. 
Under the British and Canadian acts, however, substantial 
results have been accomplished. Thus, during the two 
years ended June 30, 1903, there were forty-one interven- 
tions, actual or requested, by the British Board of Trade 
under the law of 1896. In all of these application from one 
or both parties was received, and the same has mn true 
with but very few exceptions in previous years. Of the 
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forty-one cases, in four the board declined to act; four were 
settled by the parties during negotiations, two by concili- 
ators named by the board, and twenty-seven by arbitrators 
chosen by the board; three failed of settlement, and one was 
pending at the close of the year. 

The most striking feature of the British act has been its 
usefulness in offering a means of escape from deadlocks in 
private negotiations, and the results accomplished in this 
direction have led to the adoption by many private boards 
of rules providing for an appeal to the Board of Trade when 
the private board is unable to agree. Of experiences under 
the Canadian act it may be noted that the power of public 
investigation specially provided in that act has been used 
with good effect in some stubborn disputes, through the 
oo? thus secured. A law somewhat resembling the 

ritish act of 1896 is that of 1894 in British Columbia, which 
makes it the duty of the provincial secretary to assist the 
parties to a given dispute in forming a conciliation council 
and, if need be, an arbitration council, for that particular 
controversy; but there is no eee ma for mediation by the 
secretary himself. The act offers these councils large official 
sanction by providing that the members, tho chosen by the 
parties, shall receive appointment from the provincial gov- 
ernor, and by giving them power to sumnion witnesses. The 
expenses of such councils are paid by the government. In 
practise, however, the act has been fruitless, no councils 
ever having been formed under it. 

In Switzerland there are two practically identical laws 
(Basel-Stadt, 1897, and St. Gallen, 1902) which provide 

for intervention in industrial disputes by the 

, council of state, either upon request from the 

Switzerland parties or, in grave cases, upon its own mo- 

tion, by appointing a board of conciliation 

eomprising equal numbers of employers and 

employees for purposes of conciliation only. There has been 

some little activity by the councils of state under these acts, 

that in Basel-Stadt having intervened in six disputes in 
1904, and settled three. 

In Austria, under a general clause of the factory law (1883), 
the state factory inspectors have developed large activity 
as mediators in industrial disputes. The greater part of 
such work is done in connection with individual disputes; 
but much is done also in collective differences, as shown by 
the fact that in 1903 they intervened in 110 strikes and 
lockouts. 

The remaining three laws in the group of those providing 
for intervention of government officers are statutes relating 
only to special industries or special subjects of dispute. The 
earliest of these is a statute in Nova Scotia (1888), providing 
for arbitration of disputes in coal mines owned by, or leased 
from, the government. These are under the administration 
of a commissioner of works and mines who, in case of a dis- 

ute concerning wages, may refer the dispute to arbitration 

y a board comprizing two members permanently appointed 
by the provincial governor, one member each named by 
employers and employees, and a fifth chosen by the last 
two. A unique feature of this arbitration plan is a provision 
for the posting by each side of a money forfeit, a certain 
amount of the wages due the workmen and an equal sum 
by the employer, to be paid over to the one prey in case the 
other does not at once submit to the award. wards may 
also be enforced by ordinary process in the civil courts, so 
that the system amounts to compulsory arbitration. This 
statute has been almost a dead letter, however, having been 
invoked but twice down to 1905. 

In 1904 a decree of Argentina, notable as the first South- 
American law dealing with the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes, made it the duty of the chief of police 
of Buenos Ayres to intervene as mediator 
in collective disputes over questions of Sun- 
day rest or hours of work. But by far the 
most important of the laws for special in- 
dustries or subjects is the Canadian Railway 
Labor Disputes Act of 1903. This provides 
for intervention by the minister of labor in collective dis- 
putes involving suspension of work or interference with 
traffic on railways. The minister is to intervene primarily 
for the purpose of bringing about conciliation. That failing, 
the case is submitted to arbitration by a conciliation com- 
mittee or board of arbitrators composed of three members, 
one named by each of the parties, and the third chosen by 
the other two or by the parties. The arbitration is purely 
voluntary, but publicity of awards is required. 

Of the remaining two foreign laws, providing for permanent 
industrial agreements between employers and employees, 
one was the British Arbitration Act of 1872, which contem- 
plated the drawing up of permanent agreements between 
employers and employees. These agreements, in addition 
to specifying the terms of employment, should designate 
some agency to arbitrate disputes, such agencies to have the 

ower of compelling the production of evidence. This act, 

owever, altho it remained in force until 1896, was from 
the first a dead letter, no agreement under it ever being 
made. A more modern law for agreements is one in the 
Swiss Canton of Geneva (1900), which provides both for 
regular periodic collective bargaining and trade agreements, 
and for the settlement of disputes. Three successive meth- 
ods and agencies are specified for either purpose: (1) A con- 
ciliation conference of employers’ and employees’ delegates; 
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(2) mediation between the delegates by a representative 
of the council of state of the canton; (3) arbitration by a 
board composed of the delegates and the central committee 
of the Geneva Conseil des Prud’hommes. In case of dis- 
putes the council of state may itself inaugurate proceedings 
asabove. There is no means provided to enforce arbitration 
awards, but strikes and lockouts pending proceedings, or 
under agreements made under the law, are forbidden. 

_In the U. S. no provision has ever been made for individual 
disputes; but the federal government and twenty-four of 
the states have made some provision by law for collective 

disputes. Two federal laws have been passed 
¢ (1888 and 1898), both limited in application 
United States to interstate commerce. The former specified 
Taws wo procedures: (1) Voluntary arbitration of 
Wi disputes by a board of three members, the 
only action of the government being the en- 
dowment of such a board with power to secure 
evidence, and the publication by the Commissioner of Labor 
of the award; (2) public investigation into the causes of a 
dispute and the best mode of terminating it, to be instituted 
upon the government’s initiative by a commission comprizing 
two members named by the President of the U. S. together 
with the Commissioner of Labor as chairman, the findings of 
the commission to be made public. No arbitration under 
the law of 1888 ever occurred, but one public investigation 
was made under it in the great Pullman strike of 1894, the 
investigation being made after the dispute was practically 
ended, and the elaborate report being devoted to a history of 
the case and discussion of the general question of methods of 
settling such disputes. 

Many of the recommendations of the commission of 1894 
went into the law of 1898, which repealed the earlier act. 
This later law, which is still in force, provides for two pro- 
cedures also: (1) Mediation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Commissioner of Labor upon request of 
either party; and (2) arbitration essentially as in the law of 
1888, except that awards are made enforceable by process of 
law, tho submission to arbitration is entirely voluntary. 
There has been no practical application of this law. 

The thirty different state laws (in twenty-four of the 
states), which had been passed down to 1905, present so many 
similarities that they may be grouped in four classes. The 
first group comprizes those laws which provide for local ar- 

bitration, with no permanent agency therefor, 
and includes four special acts: Maryland, 1878; 


Local New Jersey, 1880; Pennsylvania, 1893; and 
Arbitratio: Texas, 1895. Ten laws have incidental pro- 
1 100 visions for state boards; namely, those of Cali- 


fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Massachusetts, Min- 

nesota, Montana, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin, The general features common to nearly all 
these laws are: (1) That they provide only for voluntary arbi- 
tration; (2) that the agency in each case is a temporary board; 
and (3) that such boards are given power to compel the pres- 
ence of witnesses and the pioduction of evidence. As to 
practical results these laws have all been dead letters, tho 
all, except the special act in New Jersey, still stand on the 
statute-books. 

A second group of state laws includes those which provide 
for permanent district or county boards established by private 
parties. These are as follows: Pennsylvania 
(1883), Ohio (1885), Iowa (1886), and Kansas 
(1886). The characteristic features common 
to all of these are : (1) Provision for permanent 
tribunals established jointly by employers 
and employees; (2) licensing of such tri- 
bunals by local civil courts and endowment of 
them with power to compel the presence of witnesses and the 
production of evidence; (3) provision only for voluntary 
arbitration by such tribunals. The only tribunal ever estab- 
lished under any of these laws was active in connection with 
the coal trade in Pennsylvania, and had considerable success 
for a couple of years (1883-85). 

In a third group of state laws are five providing for arbi- 
tration or conciliation through the mediation of state com- 
missioners of labor: Colorado (1887), Missouri (1889), North 
Dakota (1890), Washington (1903), and Maryland (1904). 
The more important characteristics of these laws are as fol- 
lows: (1) In three states (Colorado, North Dakota, and Wash- 
ington) mediation by the commissioner is provided for only 
upon application from a party to the disputes; but in the 
other two (Missouri and Maryland) there is provision for 
mediation upon the initiative of the commissioner; (2) in 
Colorado and North Dakota mediation with a view to con- 
ciliation only is contemplated, in Missouri both conciliation 
and arbitration are specified, andin Washington and Maryland 
conciliation, arbitration, and public investigation of disputes 
are provided for; (3) arbitration, where provided, is to be by 
a board with members chosen in equal numbers by the par- 
ties, and an odd member selected by the others, except in 
Missouri where the commissioner 1s to be the odd member, but 
public investigation is in each case to be by the commissioner. 
Concerning results accomplished under these provisions, 
nothing was ever done in North Dakota, and after a year the 
provision was repealed. Very little was ever accomplished 
in Colorado, and a state board of arbitration was established 
there in 1897. Somewhat more has been accomplished in 
Missouri, tho there, too, the provision has been practically 
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superseded by a state board established in 1901. In Wash- The Massachusetts board has been notably successful in 


ington, in the ten last months of 1904, the commissioner 
intervened in twelve disputes (ten strikes and lockouts) and 
secured settlements in six, one by arbitration, the others by 
conciliation. The law of Maryland, which gives the com- 
missioner the broadest powers for intervention of any, is still 
too recent to afford evidence as to results in practise. 

By far the largest and most important group of American 
state laws includes those which create a special board or 
commission for the settlement of industrial disputes. These 

are to be found in the following seventeen 
states: New York and Massachusetts (1886), 
Special Montana (1887), Michigan ay Mea ation 
i (1891), New Jersey (1892), Ohio (1893), 
Commissions Louisiana (1894), Connecticut, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, and Nieoseanan (1895), Utah (1896), 
' Colorado, Idaho, and Indiana (1897), and 
Missouri (1901). The laws of New York and Massachusetts, 
where state boards were first established, are the sources 
from which most of the other states have drawn nearly all the 
provisions of their laws. The fundamental features of the 
state-board laws, as they now stand, may be summarized as 
follows: (1) All the boards consist of three or five members, 
except in Indiana and Idaho where the permanent commis- 
sion comprizes two members. The members are appointed 
by the governor, except in New York where, as the result of a 
consolidation of departments in 1901, the board consists of the 
commissioner of labor, appointed by the governor, and the 
two deputy commissioners, appointed by the commissioner, 

All but four states (Connecticut, Michigan, New Jersey, 
and New York) specify equal representation of employers 
and employees on the board, and five states (Connecticut, 
Tdaho, Liban, Indiana, and Utah) require bipartizan political 
representation. (2) Three procedures are specified for boards 
—mediation for conciliation purposes, arbitration, and public 
investigation. Mediation is specified for all save the Califor- 
nia board, and is made the duty of all those boards in case 
of actual or threatened strike orlockout. Arbitration is speci- 
fied for all the boards, but is always voluntary, tho six states 
(Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and Ohio) make 
some provision for the enforcement of awards. For purposes 
of arbitration there is to be added to the state commission in 
Idaho and Indiana the circuit judge of the county. Public 
investigation of more serious or stubborn disputes is specified 
for all the boards, except in Utah, and the authority to make 
such investigations may be exercised of the board’s own 
motion, except in California where request from one of the 
parties to the dispute is necessary. (3) With the single 
exception of California, all the states confer upon their boards 
some authority for the purpose of compelling the presence of 
witnesses and the production of evidence. 

Turning to results accomplished by state boards, all of the 
seventeen statutes providing for them still stand on the 
statute-books, and under all of them boards have been at some 
time established. In nine states, however, the boards have 
displayed little or no activity. These nine 
states are California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, and Utah. In the other eight states— 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin—the boards 
have records of considerable activity ever since their estab- 
lishment. Among these the leading one, certainly at present, 
is the Massachusetts board, and the following summary of its 
work is given as the best example of what has been accom- 
plished by state boards in this country: 
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INTERVENTIONS SETTLEMENTS 
By de- 
In te y 
Year | Total | strikes] By. By | on eub-|public|To- 
number| and |concili-) arbi- |icsion| in-_ | tal 
lock- | ation | tration |} y one | vesti- 
outs party |gation 

1886 (4 
mos. 4 2 I I 4 2 
1887... 2I Io q 9 oe 16 
1888 .. 41 31 I2 9 2 24 
1880.. 23 15 9 6 15 
1890.. 34 27 8 5 I I I5 
1891. 29 20 9 7 16 
1892. 40 25 7 8 a3 ° 16 
1893 .-. 32 23 8 4 12 
1894.. 38 23 7 8 15 
1895 -- 32 I9 5 10 s 15 
1896 .. 29 15 4 II 15 
1897... 36 18 5 12 I K 18 
1898... 19 13 2 5 7 
1899. 26 22 II I 12 
1900. 5° 39 15 2 17 
1901 94 72 3 7 43 
1902 106 65 35 24 59 
1903 167 7° 26 51 17 
1904 122 54 22 44 66 
Total .| 043 563 229 224 4 3 |460 


arbitrations, especially in recent years. Nearly all of these 
have been on wage questions in the great boot and shoe in- 
dustry of the state, where the board is held in so favorable 
an estimation that many agreements between employers and 
employees provide for reference to the state board when the 
parties cannot agree. 


LEONARD W. Hatcu. 
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The first French Conseils des Prud’ hommes 
was constituted at Lyons in 1806 in the silk trade. 

The first permanent board of concili- 
a ation was organized in 1860 in Not- 
tingham, England, in the hosiery and 
glass trade, largely through the ef- 
forts of A. J. Mundella. Palgrave’s 
“Dictionary of Political Economy’ gives the 
following detail of the board established in 1869 
in the manufactured iron trade of the north of 
England: 
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The men belonging to the different works select in each 
case by ballot a delegate, and the employers belonging to a 
single firm are similarly represented by a single delegate. 
The members of the board thus constituted elect a president, 
together with one secretary, from among the delegates of the 
masters, and a vice-president, together with a second sec- 
retary, from among the delegates of the men. They also 
elect a standing committee, as it is called, consisting of five 
representatives of the men and ten representatives of the 
masters (five of whom alone are able to discuss or vote on any 
question); and of this committee the president and vice- 
president are ex officio members, without enjoying any power 
of voting. The standing committee meets every month, or, 
if occasion demands, more frequently, and the board itself 
meets twice a year and at other times when summoned by the 
committee. In the first instance, all questions are laid be- 
fore the committee. They are submitted in writing to the 
secretaries seven days before the meeting; the written reply 
of the other side is usually placed before the same meeting, 
and an agreement of submission signed by the parties con- 
cerned. If the standing committee cannot arrive at an agree- 
ment, the referee, who is a permanent official, is called in and 
can take evidence; and in this way all questions may be 
settled, except a general advance or reduction in wages, or the 
appointment of an arbitrator. These questions the board 
alone can decide, and it also determines matters referred to it 
from the standing committee, selecting an arbitrator if it 
cannot itself arrive at an agreement. The necessary expenses 
of the board are defrayed by the subtraction of a penny every 
fortnight from the wages of every workman earning upward 
of half-a-crown a day, and by requiring each firm to pay an 
pee se sy equal to that thus subtracted from the wages of em- 
ployees. 


In Australia the Federated Seamen’s Union 
drew up a scheme for a board of conciliation 
which was accepted by the Australasian Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association in 1889. 

In the U. S. the first recorded instance of arbi- 
tration was at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when a copper arbitration board was 
established in the mines of Simsbury, now called 
East Granby, in Connecticut. The next re- 
corded attempts at a peaceful settlement of 
industrial disputes were those of the Sons of Vul- 
can between 1865 and 1876. On Feb. 13, 1865, a 
Committee of Boilers met a Committee of Iron 
Manufacturers and agreed upon a sliding scale 
of wages, thus to this extent forming a board of 
conciliation. (See AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATIONS 
oF IRON AND STEEL WorRKERS.) In 1870 some 
of the shoe manufacturers of Massachusetts 
formed a committee of five to meet with the com- 
mittee of the Knights of St. Crispin, and to draw 
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up a scale of wages for the ensuing year. This 
was the first board of arbitration or conciliation 
in Massachusetts. 

In 1878 Mr. Joseph D. Weekes was sent to in- 
spect the English boards of conciliation and on 
his return presented a report to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. The result was the Wallace Act 
of 1883, by which voluntary boards of arbitration 
might be established in Pennsylvania. 

In New York City the Church Association for 
the Advancement of the Interests of Labor, a 
Protestant Episcopal organization, organized a 
Council of Conciliation and Mediation, in 1903, 
with Bishop Potter as its president, and with one 
workingman and one business man as other mem- 
bers. It has been active and useful on more than 
one occasion. 


7 

In Great Britain in 1905, sixty-six permanent boards of 
conciliation and arbitration considered 1,726 cases, of which 
854 were withdrawn, referred back, or settled independently 
of the boards; 614 were settled by the boards or committees; 
225 by arbitrators or umpires appointed by them; and fifty- 
three remained over, under consideration. 

Of the 358 disputes referred to above, under strikes and 
lockouts, which caused a stoppage of work, 
thirty, involving directly 10,546 work people, 
or 15.6 per cent of the total for all disputes, 
were settled by conciliation or arbitration. 
The work people involved in stoppages settled 
by arbitration formed 3.3 per cent of the total 
number involved during the year, and the pro- 
portion involved in disputes arranged by conciliation 12.3 
per cent. 

In Germany two kinds of conciliation tribunals exist—the 
Courts of Arbitration for the gilds of handicrafts, and the 
Industrial Courts for the rest of the working classes. There 
were 411 Industrial Courts in Germany at the end of 1905. 
During the last five years these courts acting as conciliation 
boards were able to settle 51 per cent of the disputes referred 
to them, the extremes being a maximum of 86 per cent (1905) 
and a minimum of 27 per cent (1902). ; 

In France recourse to conciliation is almost invariably on 
the requisition of the work people, or on the initiative of a 
justice of the peace. In a considerable percentage of cases 
the offer of mediation is refused (34 per cent of the total for 
1901-5), for the most part by the employers. Where con- 
ciliation committees are formed by consent of both sides, 
however, a successful issue appears to be reached in a large 
proportion of cases (over 60 per cent of the cases of actual 
reference in 1901-5). : 

In Holland the Chambers of Labor are the official boards of 
conciliation. In 1899 these took part in thirteen cases o 
negotiations concerning terms of employment. In 1903 that 
number had increased to seventy-three, the total number 
of such cases during the five years 1899-1903 being 242. 

Italy has kept close to the old French institution of the 
Conseils des Prud’hommes, which France itself has found un- 
suited to the adjustment of industrial disputes. The Italian 
Courts of Probi Viri are established by royal decree, but no 
great number of these courts appear to have been formed, and 
their interventions in disputes have been few (forty-three dur- 
ing the seven years 1897-1903), tho, on the other hand, they 
have, almost without exception, intervened successfully. 

In the U. S. the state boards intervene far oftener on 
their own initiative than by invitation. Of sixty-three cases 
of intervention in New York State in 1902-4, fifty were 
on the initiative of the Conciliation Board. In Ohio the 
board took the initiative in fifty-one out of fifty-seven cases 
of intervention during the three years 1901-3. In Indiana 
during 1902-4 the State Labor Commission took the initiative 
in eighteen out of a total of twenty-one interventions. In 
Massachusetts during the same period the board intervened 
of its own initiative 171 times out of a total of 395 cases. 
Considering that these conciliation boards offer their services 
so often without invitation, the number of successful inter- 
ventions isconsiderable. The figures for the last three years 
covered by the returns show 36.5 per cent of successes in New 
York, and 67 per cent in Massachusetts. 
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ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL: See In- 
TERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


ARBOR DAY: A certain day in the year ap- 
pointed by different states in the United States, 
on which people, and especially school-children, 
are asked and encouraged to plant trees in order 
to counteract the tendency to forest extermina- 
tion. (See Forestry.) The Nebraska State 
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Board of Agriculture established the first Arbor 
Day in 1879. To-day it is appointed in almost 
every state and territory, and usually falls late 
in April or early in May. 


ARBOUX, DAVID LOUIS ISAAC JULES: 
French chaplain; born at Montauban, Nov. 20, 
1847; went to Paris in 1868, and was with Martin 
Paschon, president of the consistory of the Re- 
formed Church of England in that city. He took 
active part in the Franco-German War. In 
1873 he was appointed and has since remained 
Protestant chaplain of the prisons on the Seine; 
and he is a member of the Board of Directors of 
Prisons in General. Arboux has written various 
works on prisons, and also on socialistic subjects. 


ARCH, JOSEPH: English labor leader; born 
1826; leader of the English agricultural laborers’ 
movement (1870-88), and founder of the National 
Agricultural Laborers’ Union (1872), of which he 
became president. He was the son of a laborer, 
and worked on the farm from an early age. For 
some years he used his spare time preaching for 
the Primitive Methodists, and when the move- 
ment began among the agricultural laborers he 
used his talent in their behalf, soon being recog- 
nized as a leader. Four times a candidate for 
parliamentary honors, he was successful as the 
nominee of the Liberal Party for northwest Nor- 
eens? 1892, 1895, and 1900, after a defeat 
in 1886. 


ARGYRIADES, PANAGIOTES: French Social- 
ist; lawyer; born in Kastoria, Macedonia, 1832. 
He practised law in Paris, where he founded La 
Question Sociale and L’Almanach de la Question 
Sociale. Argyriades, who was a militant propa- 
gandist, died in rgor. 


ARISTOCRACY: Term which, literally, means 
government by the best; but in ordinary use ‘‘the 
best’’ means simply “‘the highest in rank and in 
opulence’; so that the word has come to mean a 
government where the supreme power is exercised 
by those highest in station, inheritance, blood, or 
wealth. With the word used in this sense, it is 
generally claimed that the United States is to-day 
more of an aristocracy than of ademocracy. Dr. 
Josiah Strong, in ‘‘Our Country,’’ wrote, even in 
1885: 


Every nation has its aristocracy. In other lands the 
aristocracy is one of birth; in ours it is one of wealth. It is 
useless for us to protest that we are democratic, and to plead 
the leveling character of our institutions. There is among us 
an aristocracy of recognized power, and that aristocracy is 
one of wealth. No heraldry offends our republican preju- 
dices. Our ensigns armorial are the trade-marks. Our laws 
and customs recognize no noble titles; but men can forego the 
husk of a title who possess the fat ears of power. 


Some claim that this power of wealth goes to 
the ablest, but against this assertion may be 
quoted the following extract from an article by 
John Stuart Mill (Fortnightly Review, February, 


1879): 


The very idea of distributing justice, or of any proportion- 
ality between success and merit or between success and 
exertion, is in the present state of society so manifestly 
chimerical as to be relegated to the regions of romance, It 
is true that the lot of individuals is not wholly independent 
of their virtue and intelligence; these do really tell in their 
favor, but far less than many other things in which there is 
no merit at all. The most powerful of all the determining 
circumstances is birth. The great majority are what they 
were born to be. Some are born rich without work, others 
are born toa position in which they can become rich by work, 
the great majority are born to hard work and poverty through- 
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out life, numbers to indigence. Next to birth the chief cause 
of success in life is accident and opportunity. Whena person 
not born to riches succeeds in acquiring them, his own in- 
dustry and dexterity have generally contributed to the result; 
but industry and dexterity would not have sufficed unless 


there had been also a concurrence of occasions and chances » 


which falls to the lot of only a small number. If persons are 
helped in their worldly career by their virtues, so are they, 
and perhaps quite as often, by their vices; by servility and 
sycophancy, by hard-hearted and close-fisted selfishness, by 
the permitted lies and tricks of trade, by gambling specula- 
tions, not seldom by downright knavery. Energies and 
talents are of much more avail for success in life than virtues; 
but if one man succeeds by employing energy and talent in 
something generally useful, another thrives by exercising the 
same qualities in outgeneraling and ruining a rival. It is as 
much as any moralist ventures to assert, that, other circum- 
stances being equal, honesty is the best policy, and that with 
parity of advantages an honest person has better chances than 
a rogue. . . . The reward, instead of being perfectioned to 
the labor and abstinence of the individual, is almost in re- 
meres ratio to it; those who receive the least labor and abstain 
the most. 


See also CORRUPTION; DEmMocrRAcY; Luxury; 
WEALTH. 


ARISTOTLE: Greek philosopher; born at Sta- 
geira 384 B.c.; died in 322. He was a pupil of 
Plato at Athens, and is said to have been called 
“the intellect of the school.’’ After Plato’s 
death (347 B.c.) Aristotle left Athens, and in 

42 B.C. was invited to Macedonia by Philip, and 
Feeame the teacher of Alexander. He remained 
here till Alexander started on his Asiatic expedi- 
tion (334 B.c.), when he returned to Athens and 
opened a school called the Lyceum, and (from 
his practise of walking as he lectured) the ‘‘ Peri- 
patetic’’ school. He died at Chalcis in Eubcea, 
aged sixty-two. His main works are the ‘‘Nico- 
machean Ethics,”’ “‘Organon”’ or ‘‘Logic,”’ “‘Rhet- 
Oricy web Octics,; a Physics; s andwesrouticss 
His knowledge for his times was encyclopedic. 
His thorough knowledge of facts made him much 
more concrete and scientific, and as objective as 
Plato was idealistic and subjective. The follow- 
ing summary of his economic and sociologic posi- 
tions is abridged from Professor Ingram’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Political Economy,” p. 16: 


Aristotle, like all the Greek thinkers, recognizes but one 
doctrine of the State, under which ethics, politics proper, and 
economics take their place as departments, bearing to each 
other a very close relation, and having, indeed, their lines of 
demarcation from each other not very distinctly marked. 
When wealth comes under consideration, it is studied not as 
an end in itself, but with a view to the higher elements and 
ultimate aims of the collective life. 

The origin of society he traces not to economic necessities, 
but to natural social impulses in the human constitution. He 
opposes the suppression of personal freedom and initiative, 
and the excessive subordination of the individual to the State, 
and rejects the community of property and wives proposed 
by Plato for his governing class. The principle on private 
property he regards as deeply rooted in man, and the evils 
which are alleged to result from the corresponding social 
ordinance he thinks ought really to be attributed either to 
the imperfections of our nature or to the vices of other public 
institutions. Community of goods must, in his view, tend 
to neglect of the common interest and to the disturbance of 
social harmony. 

Of the several classes which provide for the different wants 
of the society, those who are occupied directly with its material 
needs—the immediate cultivators of the soil, the mechanics 
and artificers—are excluded from any share in the govern- 
ment of the State, as being without the necessary leisure and 
cultivation, and apt to be debased by the nature of their 
occupations. Ina celebrated passage he propounds a theory 
of slavery, in which it is based on the universality of the 
relation between command and obedience, and on the natural 
division by which the ruling is marked off from the subject 
race. He regards the slave as having no independent will, 
but as an ‘‘animated tool”’ in the hands of his master; andin 
his subjection to such control, if only it be intelligent, Aristotle 
holds that the true well-being of the inferior as well as of the 
superior is to be found. This view, so shocking to our modern 
sentiment, is of course not personal to Aristotle; it is simply 
the theoretic presentation of the facts of Greek life, in which 
the existence of a body of citizens pursuing the higher culture 
and devoted to the tasks of war and government was founded 
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on the systematic degradation of a wronged and despised 
class, excluded from all the higher offices of human beings, 
and sacrificed to the maintenance of a special type of society. 
Like the other Greek social philosophers, Aristotle recom- 
mends to the care of governments the preservation of a due 
proportion between the extent of the civic territory and its 
population, and relies on antenuptial continence, late mar- 
riages, and the prevention or destruction of births for the 
due limitation of the number of citizens, the insufficiency of 
the latter being dangerous to the independence and its super- 
abundance to the tranquillity and good order of the State. 


Aristotle’s economic and social ideas are found 
almost exclusively in his ‘‘Politics.”” The fol- 
lowing quotations give some of the salient points: 


It is evident that the State is a creation of nature, and that 
man is by nature a political animal. The State is, by nature, 
clearly prior to the individual and to the family, since the 
whole is of necessity prior to the part. . . . The proof that 
the State is a creation of nature, and prior to the individual, 
is that the individual, when isolated, is not self-sufficing; and, 
therefore, he is like a part in relation to the whole. But he 
who is unable to live in society, or who has no need, because 
he is sufficient for himself, must be either a beast or a god. 
He is no part of the State. A social instinct is implanted in 
all men by nature, and yet he who first founded the State was 
the greatest of all benefactors (‘‘ Politics,” i., 2). 

There are many difficulties in the community of women, 
and the principle on which Socrates rests the necessity of such 
an institution does not appear to be established by his argu- 
ments (ii., 1). 

Property should be in a certain sense common, but is as 
a general rule private; for when every one has a distinct in- 
terest, men will not complain of one another, and they will ° 
make more progress because every one will be attending to his 
own business (ii., 5). 

The beginning of the reform is not so much to equalize 
property, but to train the noblest sort of natures not to desire 
more, and to prevent the lower from getting more; that is 
to say, they must be kept down but not ill-treated (ii., 7). 


ARMSTRONG, SAMUEL CHAPMAN: General, 
philanthropist, educator; born in Hawaii in 1839; 
son of an American missionary; educated in 
Hawaii and at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass. In 1862 he joined the army and served 
through the war, afterward accepting a position 
in the Freedman’s Bureau. e enlisted the 
American Missionary Association in the cause of 
negro education, and founded the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute (1868), at 
Hampton, Va., devoting the remainder of his 
life to this undertaking. He died in 1893. 


ART AND SOCIAL REFORM: Art meant 
originally skill in fitting. The artist was simply 
the skilled workman, and not different from the 
artizan. He was the man who could make good 
houses to live in, and particularly good houses in 
which to enshrine the public’s ideals, good tem- 
ples, baths, etc. He was one who could make 
good furnishings for the houses—good chairs, 
good vases, good mosaics, good statues and pic- 
tures of the gods. Art was thus deveined as 
soon as and to the extent to which the community 
was lifted above absolute want and the struggle 
for mere physical existence—i. e., as soon as 
people had opportunity to think of the quality as 
well as the quantity of its work. Hence the great 
art periods of a nation have been either when the 
nation was rich and prosperous (e. g., the age of 
Phidias in Athens, The Renaissance in Italy and 
France, the age of Merry England), or when the 
people were at least enjoying the fruits of victory 
or of success in any line (e. g., periods of Gothic 
art). If, however, a nation becomes wealthy, not 
by conquest or slow growth, but by producing 
commodities and selling them, it is evident that 
the nation will not produce a great art, because 
it will be compelled to think more of the quantity 
than the quality of its work; or, if it think of 
quality, it will think mainly of commodities as 
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fitted to sell. The rich nations of to-day being 
commercial nations, we need not be surprized to 
hear artists complaining of the real dearth of art, 
altho we have in England and America phenom- 
enal wealth. It is evident, from this considera- 
tion alone, how social conditions can affect art. 
We shall in a moment see how art can affect social 
conditions. For the moment, however, we must 
notice another point. If art be the production of 
commodities worthily expressing a nation’s as- 
pirations—public buildings, statues, and pictures 
of its gods, its heroes, its ideals of beauty and of 
power—it will follow that it will attain to high 
development where hand-work is largely prac- 
tised, since this allows the expression of ideals; 
and conversely it will attain meager development 
where machine-work prevails, since this does not 
allow of much expression of ideals. Here, too, 
remembering that the present age’ is characterized 
by machine production, we see a very potent 
cause for the present dearth of art. 

Once again, when a community becomes 
divided into two classes, one having leisure and 
wealth and not producing commodities, the other 
class poor and doing the productive work, a de- 
sire for art will spring up amid the leisure class 
and not in the other. But since the leisure class 
does not itself produce, the desire will not create 
art, but a dilettante, artificial, un- 
natural desire for art; while the pro- 


“eee ducing class, not having leisure, and 
Conditions Peg compelled to think mainly how 


to get a bare existence, will not be 
able to produce art; especially when 
the nation’s production is mainly carried on by 
machinery. In such a community the artist will 
come to be considered very different from the 


artizan. The artist will usually become an 
affected idler and the artizan an unartistic 
“hand.’’ It is only too evident that this is the 


state of affairs to-day. Such are but some of the 
ways in which social conditions affect art. 

Let us now see some of the ways in which art 
affects social conditions. Art we have seen to 
be the producing of good work. Now, when a 
community thinks a great deal of producing good 
work—good houses and furnishings for houses, 
worthy temples, public buildings, baths, ete. — 
it follows inevitably that the people do not think 
so much of merely producing commodities to sell. 
As a people primarily commercial cannot be pri- 
marily artistic, so a people primarily artistic can- 
not be primarily commercial. It raises a different 
ideal. The ideal of good work operates in various 
ways. It produces a demand for leisure in which 
to do the work. An artistic nation will never 
live ina hurry. It will seek freedom in which to 
work. It will not endure great factories and 
machine-made work. It is a fact that almost all 
the great artists and poets and idealists to-day 
are among the bitterest foes of the commercialism 
and mammonism of the present time, and are, for 
the same reason, among the most earnest workers 
for social reform. A high and uncommercial 
social development develops art, and the art de- 
mands and calls for social reform, thus produ- 
cing action and reaction. Thus, great artists 
like William Morris and critics like John Rus- 
kin are never weary of condemning the shoddy 
work and commercialism and baseness and ugli- 
ness which characterize so much of modern life. 
Nor are they ever weary of comparing it, to the 
damage of the present, with the beautiful work of 
ages when commerce was not a god, and when 
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machines had not crowded people into slums, nor 
prevented expression entering into the work of 
the producer. A somewhat smaller number of 
artists, poets, and idealists, and especially the 
greatest among them, are equally ready to work 
not for ‘“‘the good old times,’ but to bring in the 
better new times, when machines shall not be 
abandoned, but when brotherhood shall rule in 
society, making all classes workers, but giving to 
all classes immunity from the mere struggle for 

are existence. They long for the day when all 
men shall have time to think of producing good 
work, using machinery indeed, but using it mainly 
in producing materials to be worked upon and 
made beautiful by the free hand expressive of the 
free creative soul. 

Particularly have William Morris and Walter 
Crane, two English artists of genius, thought 
deeply and written suggestively on the relation 
of art to social reform. Morris’s life was revo- 
lutionized by his sense of the importance of this 
relation. Until the age of fifty he lived, as many 
artists live, in aristocratic seclusion, absorbed in 
poetry and the decorative arts. In 
his ‘“‘Earthly Paradise’? he confest 
that he was but ‘‘the idle singer of 
an empty day.”’ And then, at an 
age when most men would consider 
their work done, he was impelled to study social 
problems, and became an ardent Socialist, writing 
Socialist articles, tracts, and poems, lecturing in 
the open air in London’s parks, and serving on 
Socialist committees. In a lecture on ‘‘Art and 
Socialism,’’ he has given us, in these pregnant 
words, his social-artistic creed: 


Morris 
and Crane 


I put forward a claim on behalf of labor enslaved by com- 
merce, which I know no thinking man can deny is reasonable, 
but which if acted on would defeat commerce; that is, would 
put association in the stead of individualist anarchy. 

I have looked at this claim by the light of history and my 
own conscience, and it seems to me so looked at to be a most 
just claim, and that resistance to it means nothing short of a 
denial of the hope of civilization. 

This then is the claim: 

It is right and necessary that all men should have work to do 
which shall be worth doing, and be of itself pleasant to do; and 
which should be done under such conditions as would make it 
neither overwearisome nor overanxious. 

Turn that claim about as I may, think of it as long as I can, 
I cannot find that it is an exorbitant claim; yet I say if society 
would or could admit it, the face of the world would be 
changed; discontent and strife and dishonesty would be ended. 
To feel that we were doing work useful to others and pleasant 
to ourselves, and that such work and its due reward could 
not fail us! What serious harm could happen to us then? 
And the price to be paid for so making the world happy is 
revolution. 


When Morris died, his mantle fell on Walter 
Crane more than upon any other single man. 
Crane, too, is an active Socialist. Some of his 
best cartoons have been made for the Socialist 
press, and he is a familiar figure at London So- 
cialist gatherings. In an essay in his book, 
‘‘The Claims of Decorative Art”’ (1892), he writes 
as follows on ‘‘The Prospects of Art Under So- 
cialism”’: 


Socialism presents a new ideal to humanity. It is a re- 
ligion and a moral code, as well as an economic system. Its 
true realization would mean unity of public sentiment and 
the sympathy of a common humanity freed from the domina- 
tion of class and the grinding conditions of commercial com- 
petition. Such an atmosphere could not but be favorable 
to art in the highest degree. : 

Not only would the common poverty in the beauty of 
nature not be allowed to be disfigured for the purposes of 
private gain, but with leisure and security of living it would 
not be a question, as it is now so often, with the artist or crafts- 
man, hindered, in pursuing his higher aims, and in seeking 
perfection in his craft, by the cramping consideration that it 
will not pay. 

And what is true of art work is, after all, true of all work. 


Art 
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A profit-grinding system must of necessity be against the best 
in all ways. 

Greater simplicity and dignity of life, too, which would 
naturally result from a juster distribution of wealth, would 
have its effect on both art and architecture, and would find 
expression in simpler and sincerer forms of construction and 
ornament. 

If we imagine a truly socialized community—a state of 
equal condition (not necessarily of mental capacity or other 
quality) wherein every able-bodied member served the 
community according to his capacity, it might necessitate a 
portion of time (determined by the numbers of the community 
and their necessities) being spent in some form of manual 
labor. This in itself would be an advantage and physical 
benefit to each individual; nor so long as enough leisure 
was secured would mental capacity be likely to suffer, in its 
true sense, or the art instinct or capacity either—on the 
contrary. There is nothing, after all, like close intimacy with 
nature and fact to strengthen the character all round, and 
clear the mental vision of morbid states; and as for art, like 
the wrestler, it always gains new vigor every time it touches 
24 ground—the ground of common nature and common 
OF) 9 > 

The type of artist—supposing artists existed as a class or 
order in a socialistic community—most likely to be fostered 
would, I think, be probably such as that represented by 
the master craftsmen of the Middle Ages, such as Albert 
Diurer or Holbein, for instance—men capable of design in all 
kinds of materials, who could design a building, make the 

- pattern of a jewel or a gown, draw a title-page or paint a 
portrait. What may be called, in short, the all-round artist 
would be likely to be more in demand than the specialist 
more or less fostered under present conditions. 

The essence of art is harmony and unity. Before we can 
hope to get harmonious art and thought, therefore, we must 
realize harmony and unity in life. 


William Morris and Walter Crane are, however, 
but the two most prominent representatives of 
artistic tendencies that are worldwide. Before 
their time, and without their definite Socialist 
tendencies, Jean Francois Millet had stirred the 
heart of all mankind with his delineations of 
French peasants—dull victims of 
age-long oppression. And since Mor- 


gaan ris and Crane began their work, Con- 
Burn arate stantin Meunier, the Belgian sculp- 
Lilien ’ tor, has stamped on the imagination 


of his age the somber and tragic 
figures of mine- and factory-workers. 
Two other of the great English artists of the past 
generation, George Frederick Watts and Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, felt at least something of 
the social tragedy of our time, and prefigured it 
in their art. All over the Continent of Europe, 
younger artists are now working along socialistic 
lines. The most talented, perhaps, of these 
younger men is E. M. Lilien, of Berlin, a Jewish 
black-and-white artist, who has illustrated Rosen- 
feld’s ‘Songs of the Ghetto”’ with haunting power, 
simplicity, and pathos. The Wahre Jacob of Stutt- 
gart, and the socialistic papers of Italy and France 
often bear striking witness to the influence of 
humanist ideals on the new generation of artists. 

The impress of the social spirit on the broader 
art, which includes not merely pictures, but also 
poetry, music, the drama, and literature, is a 
challenging portent in ourage. Shelley’s ethereal 
song was colored by a spirit of intense social revolt. 
Richard Wagner, the greatest figure in modern 
music, was in his earlier life a rebel and a revolu- 


tionist, and has written volumi- 

nously of his subversive social ideals. 

Meet Henrik Ibsen, the greatest figure in 
Drama ‘he modern drama,remained through- 


out his life an unsparing critic of 
modern society. Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Les 
Miserables,’ probably the greatest novel of the 
nineteenth century, is a poignant revelation of 
that nether world which is not far from us all. 
Sudermann and Hauptmann, the leading German 
dramatists of to-day, Maeterlinck, the Belgian 
poet and playwright, G. Bernard Shaw, the Eng- 
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lish satirical dramatist, Tolstoy, the Russian 
novelist, and Maxim Gorky, this latest and men- 
acing figure who comes to us “‘out of the depths”’ 
—are all preoccupied with social problems. 

Here in America the ideal of a new society has 
fired the souls of our most important writers. 
Whitman’s ‘‘Leaves of Grass’? has become the 
Scripture of the democratic movement in its 
largest sense. The dean of American novelists, 
William Dean Howells, has known the lure of the 
social ideal, and at one time it looked as if he, 
like his friend Edward Bellamy, might abandon 
literature for socialism. Edwin Markham leapt 
into fame with a poem that voiced the bitter cry 
of ‘‘The Man with the Hoe.’ Jack London, the 
most brilliant of our younger men of letters, is a 
militant Socialist: and Upton Sinclair’s ‘‘The 
Jungle,” a Socialist novel dealing with the horrors 
of the Chicago slaughterhouses, has done for 
wage slavery something of what Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did for chattel 
slavery. 

It is not difficult to understand why the social 
problems of our day grip the heart of the artist. 
In the deepest sense, the social instinct and the 
artistic instinct are one. The instinct that drives 
men on to the achievement and realization of 
perfect social forms is the same as that which 
impels the artist to express himself in poems, 
statues, and paintings. The true reformer is a 
social artist molding the rough materials out of 
which shall come a new and radiant world. In 
the degree that he fulfils his mission, he becomes 
truly godlike, creating and shaping the universe 
anew. LreonarpD D. ABBoTrT. 
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ARTHUR, PETER M.: Late head of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers in the 
United States; born in Scotland, 1836; came to 
America when ten years old. He was employed 
in an engine-house in various capacities, until at 
length he became an engineer. Early interested 
in the organization of his craft, he was in 1874 
elected to its highest office, being reelected an- 
nually until his death. Under him the Brother- 
hood became one of the most powerful altho most 
conservative trade-unions in the country, num- 
bering some 30,000 men. He was much criti- 
cized by many in the labor movement for not 
being more willing to combine with other labor 
organizations. Arthur regarded himself as the 
head of a business corporation formed to sub- 
serve the interests of its members: and he felt 
that, however he or any one else might personally 
look upon any matter, his plain duty was to 
serve only those who had placed him at the 
head of their organization. e died in 1903. 
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ASSOCIATED CHARITIES: See CnHarity Or- 
GANIZATION. 


ASYLUMS: See Dear AND BLIND ASYLUMS. 


ATELIERS NATIONAUX: National work- 
shops; a term used in France for the workshops 
established by the Provisional Government of 
France in the Revolution of 1848, to give work to 
the unemployed. —~ : 

The Provisional Government had scarcely been 
established (in February, 1848), when a committee 
of Socialists demanded of it the recognition of 
the right to work. Louis Blane and one or two 
others were the only real Socialists in the govern- 
ment, and the demand of the men was only re- 
luctantly conceded, for political reasons. Louis 
Blane says distinctly that the government nom- 
inally yielded, but appointed a committee secretly 
instructed to make the experiment fail, and the 
most cursory examination of the evidence shows 
that it is impossible to judge correctly of the 
ateliers nationaux on the supposition that they 
were merely a bona fide effort to carry out the 
decree establishing the ‘‘right to work.”’ 


Louis Blanc advocated the formation of a ministry of labor, 
but this was negatived. In place of it, as a compromise, 
a government labor commission, under the presidency of 
Louis Blanc, was established, with power of inquiry and con- 
sultation only. Meanwhile, the carrying out of the decree 
by the establishment of national workshops was confided not 
to this commission but to the Minister of Public Works, M. 
Marie. This was followed the next day by a decree specifying 
various public works to be started. Besides the works or- 
ganized oe the Minister ui Public Works, the Minister of War 
opened works in the Champs de Mars. All went well 
while the number of the unemployed was less than 6,000, but 
as soon as that number was exceeded the workmen of each 
arrondissement, after having visited all the open works in suc- 
cession without result, returned to their mazire’s offices tired, 
starving, and discontented. Louis Blanc, resigned and pub- 
licly denounced the scheme as not being conducted in good 
faith. Each matre’s office was authorized to 
pay every unemployed workman 1.50 francs 
per day on production of a ticket showing that 
there was no vacancy for him in the national 
works. The fixed sum of two francs was paid 
to any workman engaged on the public excava- 
tion works, without regard to his age, the 
work done, or his calling. The workman, 
therefore, made the following simple calculation, ‘‘ The state 
gives me thirty sous for doing nothing; it pays me forty sous 
when I work, so I need only work to the extent of ten sous.”’ 

As the numbers claiming work or relief rapidly increased, 
both the bureaus and the maires’ offices became the centers 
of tumultuous crowds. Therefore, Emile Thomas, a chemist 
connected with the Ecole Centrale, was commissioned by M. 
Marie to reorganize the works on a complicated and absurd 
semimilitary plan. When Emile Thomas took the work in 
hand, the number of unemployed in Paris was estimated at 
from 13,000 to 14,000, in addition to 4,000 or 5,000 already 
engaged on public works. This number continued steadily 
to increase day by day, without, however, any corresponding 
expansion of the public works. After a meeting of the chief 
engineers, who were unable to suggest means of employing 
usefully more than a few hundred of the 14,000 unemployed 
men, it was resolved to undertake a series of works in the plain 
of Monceaux, which, if serving no other object, would at least 
have the advantage of keeping the crowd employed. Already 
the whole scheme was costing 20,000 fr. a day, and measures 
were contemplated for reducing and finally extinguishing the 
pay to the idle. ; 

Political feeling between the Moderates and the Extremists 
was already running high in view of the elections which were 
fixt for April. The strength of the former centered in the 
Hétel de Ville, that of the Socialists in the Luxembourg. 
The national works depended politically on the Hétel de Ville. 
From this time it becomes progressively more difficult to treat 
the works as a purely economic experiment. That the ad- 
Ministration of the works was on an altogether unnecessary 
scale is not denied even by the director, who, however, de- 
clared that he was continually under the necessity of finding 
places for crowds of applicants sent to him with recommenda- 
tions which he could not resist. Thus a large number of 
actors, painters, commercial clerks, and others, thrown out of 
work by the crisis, having been refused tickets for admission 
to the works as not wearing the workman’s blouse, were em- 
ployed by the director as pay agents. 

The National Assembly met on May 4th. 


Louis Blanc 
Denounces 
the Scheme 


Louis Blanc re- 
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Art 
Athens 


newed his motion for a minister of labor, which was rejected 
On the 15th the Assembly was invaded by the mob, and 
from that time the antisocialist tendency of the government 
became more marked. The new government immediately 
determined to reduce and suppress the national works, which 
were draining the treasury and demoralizing the people, and 
which were suspected of being centers of intrigue on the part 
of Louis Bonaparte. The result was the bloody insurrection 
of June 23d and following days, which was only supprest after 
three days of street fighting. Soon after Louis Napoleon was 
elected President of the Republic. The gigantic schemes sub- 
sequently carried out under the Second Empire for the re- 
building of large parts of Paris served for many years to pro- 
vide employment for Paris workmen, and while they lasted 
formed an effective substitute for the ill-fated national works. 


Rererences: Histoire des Ateliers Nationaux, by Emile 
Thomas (1848); Histotre de la Révolution Francaise, by 
Louis Blanc; Histoire de la Révolution de 1848, by Lamartine; 
Le Placement des Employés (Office du Travail), 1892. 


ATHENS, SOCIAL POLITY OF CLASSIC: Greek 
social thought centered around the state, and the 
state usually meant the municipality, or the city 
(hence, political economy, the economy of the 
city). Of this policy Athens under Pericles was 
the most brilliant example. In the first place, it 
was, with the exception of its slave basts—of which 
we shall speak later—to a large extent demo- 
cratic. Even during the kingly or traditional 
period, there seems to have been recognition of 
the popular power in the brotherhoods (parplat) 
and clans (yevn), believed to rest, and probably 
actually resting, on consanguinity. This largely 
disappeared under the Eupatrids, but was more 
than revived by Solon. He established the exkan- 
aia, or assemblies of the whole people, to elect the 
archons and councilors; to judge the former at 
the annual expiration of their office; and to accept 
or reject all the laws and decrees proposed by the 
council. (See REFERENDUM.) Under Clisthenes 
all free inhabitants of Attica were admitted to 
citizenship. This, however, is the least interest- 
ing of Athens’ sociological features. 

Mr. W. D. P. Bliss, in The Outlook (Nov. 11, 
1905), has argued that socialism was virtually 
tried in Athens, under Pericles. This was the 
exact period of Athens’ greatest glory and of the 
production of individualities so great that Francis 
Galton, of the highest authority in anthropological 
science, says: “‘A population of 90,000 produced 
two men, Socrates and Phidias, whom the whole 
population of Europe has never equaled, and four- 
teen men of an ability of which the Anglo-Saxon 
race has only produced in 2,000 years five equals.”’ 
He asserts that the average ability of the Athe- 
nian race was about as much above that of the 
English race as that race is above the African 
negro. J.A.Symonds favorably quotes this, and 
says that the population of classic Athens, taken 
as a whole, was perhaps as superior to ours as 
our race is to that of the Australian savage. 
This Mr. Bliss considers mainly due to Athens’ 
socialism, of which he says, in substance: 


It practically asked from each citizen according to his 
ability, and gave to each according to his need. This was 
accomplished in the main by two institutions: the so-called 
“liturgies,” securing from the rich gratifica- 
tion for the less fortunate, and above all by 
the.‘ dicasticon,”’ or daily money payment for 
public service, given to practically any citizen 
who wished it, and in quantity sufficient to 
enable him to live upon it in respectability and ordinary 
comfort. It was the latter institution which above all made 
Athens socialistic, It was introduced by Pericles, as we 
may clearly learn, among other sources, from Aristotle 
(‘‘ Politics,”’ ii., r2) and Plato (‘‘Gorgias,’’ 575). We will con- 
sider the latter first. 

The dicasticon was the daily money payment, first of one 
obol and later of three, to any Athenian citizen who did duty 
as a dicast or juror in the multitudinous courts of Athens. 
One obol is three cents—seemingly a small affair, and yet, 
measured by Athenian prices, sufficient to maintain life in 


Socialism 


Athens 
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respectability and comfort, and paid sufficiently frequently to 
form, Mahaffy tells us (‘‘Old Greek Life,’’ p. 68), ‘an income 
on which most of the poorer citizens lived.’’ Professor Boeckh, 
in his “‘ Public Economy of Athens,” estimates that prices in 
Athens, under Pericles, were at least ten times lower than in 
modern times. He who received three obols a day therefore 
received the equivalent of ninety cents to-day. He probably 
received vastly more compared with modern city prices. It 
has been calculated that 6,000 persons received the dicasticon 
each day, supporting perhaps 30,000 persons (including wives 
and children), or about one third of the free population. And 
this payment was only the principal one of several similar 
payments. It was for service in the courts; but for attend- 
ance at the ecclesia, or popular assembly, to which also any 
Athenian citizen could go, there was another payment, an 
ecclesiasticon, varying at different times from one to nine 
obols. Moreover, the city saw to it that her poorest citizen 
could enjoy the drama and the religious festivities, both of 
which were considered municipal functions which it was im- 
portant that every citizen should attend. Therefore the 
poorest citizens were paid a theoricon of two obols for the 
drama, besides various payments for the different religious 
festivities. It must be remembered, too, that the greatest 
Athenians lived in the simplest way. Therefore, those who 
were paid their three obols a day could not only live, but live 
as did the best. And all this was the result of its socialistic 
government. Thestate wasomnipresent. It conducted and 
maintained the religious rites of the city, the Panathenaic 
and other festivals. It built and cared for the temples, baths, 
gymnasia, stoa, theaters, and market-places. It cared for the 
arts. The Parthenon and the Acropolis were the creation of 
state artists. The state entered into trade. It owned and 
operated mines in Thrace and Attica. The silver Laurium 
mines constituted the first Attic treasury. The revenues of 
the state were mainly derived, not from citizen-paid taxes, 
but from woods, pastures, lands, houses, and mines, all 
owned and operated by the state. The state largely watched 
over and guided the colonial system, which was almost the 
ruling feature of Athenian financial life. The state built the 
wharves and warehouses of the Peirzus; it controlled the 
weights and measures; it examined balances and minted coin, 
It entered into distribution, providing food at cheap price in 
time of want; and it regulated the price of corn. 

The result of all this was the high development of the in- 
dividual. The Athenian was delivered from the necessity to 
“hustle” for a livelihood. Any Athenian who wished it was 
allowed to devote his life to money-making. Some did, and 
accumulated wealth. But such were few, and those few were 
compelled to spend their money for the public good. The 
vast number of Athenians preferred, and were encouraged to 

refer, higher things. Commerce and trade were generally 
eft to slaves. Athens’ ‘‘Four Hundred”’ were devotees of 
art and philosophy. The state believed in competition, but 
in the higher life, not in the market. The liturgies of the 
wealthy were used to institute prize games or art contests. 
Athens’ great dramas were prize plays. In economics she 
practised socialism, and so freed men for the higher life. 


Athens fell because she was not moral. Her 
socialism, we have said, was selfish. Her public 
men were often corrupt; her family life was im- 
pure. Greece, too, was not socialistic. She was 
at best but a loose federation of competing re- 
publics. She fell before a united Macedon, even 
as Macedon fell before the larger unity of the 
Roman Empire. Her slavery, too, 
largely undermined her. The num- 
ber of these slaves cannot be deter- 
mined with any certainty. They 
were scarcely regarded as men, but as the tools or 
machinery of the day. Yet they had rights. 
Professor Ingram, writing in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” in the article on ‘‘Slavery,” says: 


Slavery 


The condition of slaves at Athens was not in general a 
wretched one. Demosthenes (‘‘In Mid.,”’ p. 530) says that, 
if the barbarians from whom the slaves were bought were in- 
formed of the mild treatment they received, they would en- 
tertain a great esteem for the Athenians. Plautus in more 
than one place thinks it necessary to explain to the spectators 
of his plays that slaves at Athens enjoyed such privileges, 
and even license, as must be surprizing toa Roman audience. 
The slave was introduced with certain customary rites into 
his position in the family; he was in practise, tho not by law, 
permitted to accumulate a private fund of his own; his mar- 
Tiage was also recognized by custom; tho in general excluded 
from sacred ceremonies and public sacrifices, slaves were 
admissible to religious associations of a private kind; there 
were some popular festivals in which they were allowed to 
participate; they had even special ones for themselves both 
at Athens and in other Greek centers. Their remains were 
deposited in the family tomb of their master, who sometimes 
erected monuments in testimony of his affection and regret. 
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Thus Athens may be looked at from the stand- 
point of social science in at least two opposite 
ways. Looking at its free population, it may be 
considered a socialistic city, and the Socialists 
may use it as an illustration of great individuali- 
ties produced, not by competition, but by social- 
ism. Looking at its large slave population and 
the despite put upon manual labor, Athens may 
be considered as an oligarchy, intellectual, bril- 
liant, but resting on injustice and immorality. 


ATKINSON, EDWARD: American economist; 
born in Brookline, Mass., 1827; educated princi- 
ger 8 at private schools. His reputation was made 

y the numerous pamphlets and papers which he 
contributed to current literature on economic 
topics. The subjects treated embrace such gen- 
eral topics as banking, competition, cotton, free 
trade, mechanical arts,and protection. The most 
important of his addresses are ‘‘ Banking,’”’ deliv- 
ered at Saratoga in 1880 before the American 
Bankers’ Association; ‘‘ Insufficiency of Economic 
Legislation,’ delivered before the American 
Social Science Association; ‘‘ What Makes the Rate 
of Wages?” before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science; address to the chiefs 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, at their con- 
vention in Boston in 1885; vice-presidential 
address on ‘‘The Application of Science to the 
Production and Consumption of Food,’’ before the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in 1885. Among his pamphlets are the 
following: ‘‘Labor and Capital, Allies, not Ene- 
mies’’ (New York, 1880); ‘“The Railway and the 
Farmer”’ (ib., 1881); ‘‘The Distribution of Prod- 
ucts” (ib. 1885). 

In 1886 Atkinson began the preparation of a 
series of monographs on economic questions, for 
periodical publication. Through his efforts was 
established the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, an association consist- 
ing of a number of manufacturers who, for their 
mutual protection, adopted rules and regulations 
for the economical and judicious management of 
their plants. Atkinson invented an improved 
cooking stove called the ‘‘Aladdin cooker.”’ He 
died December, 1905. 


AUER, IGNAZ: German Social Democrat, and 
member of the Reichstag; born in Dommelstadt, 
1846; educated in the public schools; a saddle- 
maker by profession. From 1874 to 1877 he was 
secretary of the Social Democratic Party in Ham- 
burg, and from 1877-78 editor of the Berliner 
Freve Presse, and later of the Hamburger Gerichts- 
zeitung. In 1877 he was elected a member of the 
Reichstag for Auerbach, and was reelected in 
1880, 1884, and 1890. Address: Kreuzberg- 
strasse, 30, Berlin, S. W., Germany. 


AUSTIN, JOHN: English writer on juris- 
prudence; born at Creeting Mill, Suffolk, England, 
1790. Heentered the army at the age of sixteen, 
but after five years returned to London, studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1818. He 
was an intimate friend of Jeremy Bentham and 
of James and John Stuart Mill, and developed an 
academic rather than a professional career. In 
1826 he was appointed professor of jurisprudence 
in the University of London but had to resign his 
chair four years later for lack of students who 
would pay class fees. Austin was a member of 
the Criminal Law Commission and of a Maltese 
Commission, but devoted himself mainly to his 
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writings, best known for their clear tho abstract 
development of the doctrine of sovereignty. 
His ‘Province of Jurisprudence Determined”’ 
was published in 1832, while an additional volume, 
under the title ‘Lectures on Jurisprudence,” was 
published by his widow (née Sarah Taylor), in 
1866. He died in Surrey, England, 1859. 


AUSTRALIA: The Australasian colonies com- 
prize the continent’ of Australia, the adjacent 
island of Tasmania, and the islands of New Zea- 
land. On Jan. 1, 1901, the five mainland states 
and Tasmania became the commonwealth of 
Australia, New Zealand retaining its position as a 
separate colony. 


I.— Statistics 
? 


AREA AND POPULATION 


: Area in Popula- 
STATE Area in acres Sars tin he 
New South Wales....... 108,848,000] 310,700] 1,417,870 
WACtOCIAs alee eee 56,245,760 87,884] 1,205,513 
ueensland............ 427,838,080| 668,407 523,266 
outh Australia:.:.. sj... 578,361,600] 903,600] 380,727 
Western Australia...... 624,588,800 75,920] 254,309 
Masmania.s.d.d. seats: 16,778,000] 926,215} 174,233 
Commonwealth of Aus- 
Traian eee ne te A ks 1,902,660,240| 2,972,906] 3,064,918 
New Zealand ........... 66,861,440] 104,471] 804,206 
Australasia..... uma 1,969,521,680| 3,077,377] 4,859,124 


Australasia, including the native races, had in 
1903 a density of 1.61 persons per square mile—a 
rate far below that of any other civilized country. 
From the earliest years of settlement there was a 
steady, if not powerful, stream of immigration; 
but in 1851, memorable for the finding of gold, 
the current was swollen by many thousands. 
Immigration was long aided by the State. Re- 
cently, however, there has been much emigration, 
and in 1902-3 emigration exceeded immigration. 

The progress of the chief cities has been re- 
markable, and has no parallel among the cities of 
the Old World, and rarely in America. The popu- 
lation of the chief cities in 1903 was: Sydney, 
New South Wales, 511,030; Melbourne, Victoria, 
501,460; Adelaide, South Australia, 168,066; 
Brisbane, Queensland, 124,463; Wellington, New 
Zealand, 53,082; Perth, West Australia, 46,400; 
Hobart, Tasmania, 34,682. The cities are well 
laid out, often beautiful, and provided with muse- 
ums, art galleries, libraries, etc. All the capitals 
are liberally supplied with parks and recreation- 
grounds. In Sydney and suburbs there are parks, 
squares, and public gardens comprizing an area 
of 4,598 acres, including 745 acres which form the 
Centennial Park. my 

Fully 95 per cent of the people are of British 
origin. th 1901, the aborigines numbered 40,880 
full-blooded and 7,368 half-castes. 
Of the total male population, 28.65 
per cent are married; and of the 
female, 31.71. The birth-rate in 
1903 was 25.16. It has been declin- 
ing for some years, and in 1903 a royal commis- 
sion investigated the causes of this and of the mor- 
tality of infants. It was found that there had 
been a serious diminution of fecundity since 1889, 
due chiefly to deliberate prevention of concep- 
tion and the destruction of fetal life, and to 
the consequent pathological causes. Illegitimate 
births are rather numerous, the total number in 


Vital 
Statistics 
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ustralia 
the whole of Australasia during 1903 being 6,912, 
equal to 5.75 per cent of the total births. 

The death-rate is 12.07, much below that of 
any of the European States, and is steadily de- 
clining. Every year sees an advance in the san- 
itary condition of the people in the large centers 
of population, and to this cause may be ascribed 
the greater part of the improvement. As te 
suicides, the experience of Australasia agrees with 
“that of other countries, namely, that the tendency 
to self-destruction is increasing. 

In 1903 the marriage rate was 6.63 per thou- 
sand. The following table shows the number of 
decrees of dissolution of marriage and judicial 
separation granted in each state in quinquennial 
periods since 1871, so far as it has been possible 
to procure the information. Divorce was legal- 
ized in New South Wales in 1873, and the figures 
of that state for 1871-75 only cover the two years 
1874 and 1875. 


806—- 

1871-75 |1881-85 | 1891-95 pte 
g a a g 
STATE % |3.9| 9/88} 3 lao] 3 [a9 
Eloe/ k (8s) & [Sel & [Ss 
Olgu] O loge Oo lm So lo e 
sea |e see Hie See es eo ees 
AlPs/As>s1 A Is A fs 
n n n a 
New South Wales....| 21 116] 6! 1,087] 55] 1,675| 110 
WAGLOTIA tect eet ste 33| .6] 74] 8] 441] 10] 7oo| 4 
Queensland......... 4 I 5 2 26] 3 62 5 
South Australia...... 22 3| 31| 10 30 2 42 3 
Western Australia...|...]... 3 eee Olle as 47 I 
Tasmania é..0555 5). ¢e% Ole Oster 21 2 BAL Gare 
New Zealand........ Ea) Bade ee de pi Ior| 14] 426| 25 
Australasia. .... 89] 10/240] 26) 1,715] 86] 2,986] 148 


During the five years ended 1895 the marriage 
rate fell considerably in Australasia. It was 
lower in every state than during the preceding 
quinquennial period, and lower everywhere than 
during the five years 1881-85; but during the 
last five years the rate rose again in every state 
except South Australia. 

In all the Australasian provinces the State sys- 
tem of education is secular. Compulsory clauses 
find a place in the acts of the various states; but 
the enforcement of these is not everywhere equally 
strict. In Victoria, for example, compulsory at- 
tendance at school has been rigorously insisted 
upon, while in Queensland the principle of com- 
pulsion has been allowed to remain almost in 
abeyance, and in the other states it 
has been enforced with varying de- 
grees of strictness. In Victoria, 
Queensland, New Zealand, Western 
Australia, and South Australia, the primary edu- 
cation provided by the State is entirely free of 
charge to the parents; in New South Wales and 
Tasmania ae fees are charged, but these are 
not enforced where the parents can reasonably 
plead poverty. In 1903 there were in New South 
Wales 2,862 public schools with 243,516 children; 
and 841 private schools with 58,258 pupils; in 
Victoria, 1,988 public schools with 251,655 pupils; 
and 798 private schools with 45,658 pupils; in 
South Australia, 276 public schools with 67,697 
pupils, and 205 private schools with 10,269 pupils; 
in Queensland, 1,023 public schools with 69,759 
pupils, and 171 private schools, with an average 
daily attendance of 12,494. During the year 
1903 the cost of administration and maintenance 


Education 


* Information not available, 


Australia 


of the State schools of Australasia was £2,530,618, 
while the revenue from fees, rents, sales of books, 
etc., amounted to £125,399, leaving a net cost to 
the State of £2,405,219, excluding a sum of 
£287,458 expended on school premises. 

Great progress has been made in education. 
The following table affords a comparison of the 
number of literates and illiterates in every 10,000 
of the population: 


POPULATION OVER 5 YEARS OF AGE 


DEGREE OF EDUCATION 
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selects that home which it judges is best adapted 
to the development and care of the child in ques- 
tion. When of school age the child must be in 
school. The local volunteer committee looks 
after its care and culture. When the child is 
fourteen years old he begins to work. His earn- 
ings are placed in the postal savings-bank, and at 
seventeen or eighteen he goes into the world an 
independent man. The State, at an expense of 
less than $70 a year, has raised a man or woman 
to contribute to its wealth, and prevented the 
manufacture of a criminal, and the expense of 


1861 | 1871 | 1881 | 1891 | I90r courts, prisons, and reformatories.”’ 
hae elk Heel hea The number of insane persons in Australasia 
Read and write....... 7,001 | 7,038| 8,270} 8,804] 9,099 under official cognizance in the various govern- 
acter dap Cae 11380 | eel roee| B03] 72 +ment hospitals for the treatment of the insane, 
at the end of 1902 was 15,673, equal to 3.36 per 
EROVAL Swi geiaais oc 10,000 |10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 1,000 of the population, or corresponding to one 


University education is provided at five uni- 
versities, as seen in the following table: 


STUDENTS ATTENDING LECTURES 


insane person in about every 300. This rate is 
below that prevailing in England, where one per- 
son in every 293 is Officially known to be insane. 
In Australasia 65.25 per cent of the male popu- 
lation and 19.88 per cent of the female are bread- 


UNIVERSITY winners. The number engaged in each class of 
Matriculated | Not matriculated | Total occupation in 1901 was as given in table at bot- 
tom of page. 

Sydney 724 53 "77 Thus 564,744 persons are engaged in the pri- 
carr 40 es ye mary productive industries, agricultural, pastoral, 

New Zealand 646 216 862 and mining. / 
Tasmania 51 II 62 Gold-mining has played the most important 
eS) ae Cate 608 2 part in Australian industry, having largely drawn 


Technical instruction is given in nearly all the 
capital cities of Australasia, as well as in many 
other parts of the country, and the question of 
extending the scope of the teaching in the various 
subjects is at present occupying the attention of 
the authorities in several of the states. 

In the eyes of the State all religions are equal 
in Australasia, and State aid to the denomina- 
tions has now been abolished in all the provinces 
of the group. South Australia, in 1851, was the 
first state to withdraw such aid, after it had been 
in force only three years. 

Considerable outdoor relief is given in Aus- 
tralasia. The sum of indoor and outdoor relief, 
public and private, in 1903, in the seven colonies 
was £1,382,790. There are also many private 
charities, most of them being aided by the State. 
There were, 1902, 3,779 friendly societies, with 
343,861 members. There are many ecclesiasti- 
cal charities of the different denominations. In 
1902 14,577 persons were cared for in destitute 
asylums. There were 349 hospitals in 1903. 

One point in Australia is of specialinterest. It 
is said that ‘‘Australia is a continent without an 
orphanage, a country without an orphan. Each 
waif is taken to a receiving-house, where it is 
cared for until a country home is found. The 
local volunteer societies canvas their neighbor- 
hoods and send to the Children’s Committee of 
the Destitute Board the names and circumstances 
of such families as they have found where chil- 
dren may be placed. The Children’s Committee 


her populations. Her gold product, too, doubled 
from 1890 to 1900, and almost equaled that of 
the United States and the Transvaal, her only 
rivals. In 1903 the exported gold was valued at 
417,124,233. The gold produced in 1899 was 
4£14,459,000. Other metals, however, are growing 
relatively important, the total min- 
eral produced in 1899 being £22,- 
201,000. 

In wool-raising Australia leads the 
world, exporting in 1903 a value of £13,997,233- 
The wool crop has recently temporarily ele 
owing to drought, but scarcity has kept up its 
value. 

Cattle-raising is also important, especially in 
Queensland, there being 9,838,000 cattle in 1899. 

Manufacturing has, as yet, been comparatively 
little developed. High wages and a high protect- 
ive tariff are the main features. 

Agriculture is increasing, and Australia is be- 
coming an important factor in the world’s wheat 
product. (See AGRICULTURE.) : 

The discovery of gold in 1851 divides the in- 
dustrial history of Australia into two periods. 
Prior to 1851 Australia appeared to be destined for 
a purely pastoral country, but the discovery of 
gold effected a revolution in all industrial relations. 
The supply of labor in many occupations speedily | 
became exhausted, and most branches of industry 
and all public works were at a standstill. The 
fever brought not only young, stalwart, enter- 
prising men, but also multitudes whose chief idea 
was that wealth could be acquired almost without 
exertion. Unable to endure the hardships of the 


Industry 


Profes- P - A icul- re 

sional Domestic on al | Transport | Industrial Apes Pastoral Mining 
WEES: 08 rR OIA GIE one CENA RR 84,451 56,877 222,546 139,995 435,507 317,115 81,617 136,068 
DRE GTO ss ohesuls, us das, «spas 50,195 178,563 40,042 3,914 91,880 26,792 3,115 37 
Persone yuc cee oc ate steno ee 4 134,646 235,440 262,588 143,000 527,387 343,907 84,732 136,105 


a 
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digger’s lot, the latter mostly drifted back to the 
chief towns; and there was speedily presented 
the spectacle of thousands of unemployed clamor- 
ing for government work, while the more stalwart 
laborers were earning extraordinary wages in the 
gold-fields. At the height of the gold discovery 
the earnings of miners in some cases were prodi- 
gious. Making allowance for illicit digging, in the 
first half of 1852, the average wage of all miners 
could hardly have been less than thirty shillings 
per day. From 1872 to 1893, however, the pro- 
duction of gold fell away, and gradually other 
industries were developed. The years 1892-95 
were years of great disturbance, centering round 
the crisis of 1893. Since then conditions have im- 
proved and wages risen. 

The movement in wages from 1896 to 1901 
was distinctly upward. Carpenters, for example, 
were in 1896 paid 8s. per day in Sydney, while in 
rgoo their wages were gs. 6d., in 1901, tos., and 
in 1902, 9s. 6d. Tho wages in Mel- 
bourne at these periods were lower 
than in Sydney, their upward move- 
ment has been even greater, for in 
1896 carpenters’ wages in Melbourne ranged 
between 6s. and 7s. per day, the greater number 
being employed at the lower figures, while in 1900 
the accepted rate was 8s. 3d., in 1901, 1os., and in 
1902, 9s. As regards other trades connected with 
building, there has also been a marked im- 
provement, and the rates of 1903 approach 
very closely those paid in 1891—that is to say, 
before the changes accompanying the financial 
crisis began to be felt. The following are the 
wages paid in 1903 in certain manufacturing in- 
dustries: 


Wages 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES (f. s. d.) 
INDUSTRY New Queens- 2 
South | Victoria (pnd abe d 
Wales Tis- ealan 
bane) 
Males 
KEGODETARE sc stew ste ce cs 2 so 2 4 6-2 oF 4iraie 7 
(Sh pgeat I pe aan eo Pee ee CUS piite ts) Ol LE KZINS IES OF 
Wood-turning......... id DOMED iapeicedruars DLAs Se adrus 
Agriculturalimplements} 1 7 10|].......|.....-- rs 6 
Brass and copper......./ 19 8/1 9 8| 1 9 4t yr A 
Ironworks and foundries} 118 3 ESA 19) Gaeaahiels 
HPMPINEETING.. 5.) sca’ BEA OHS a Bt have 1.16: 0 |. 1 13 40 
Stoves and ovens.......| 112 3] 112 8] o17 8] 113 9 
Tinsmithing, sheet iron- 

PIPED ie Ge Ha ie Khe aval Te Oa Dern a ee |) BRO 
Tobacco, cigars........ iy Ober eter © 105| 0 WeL2"Ovllnes da pee 
Boots and shoes........ Hil2Z, 0) iS. Fit 7. 6 DIS 4 
WMGOIOUSS e.2 eae c Saetee ee re ae Ws Ee st AO ee ce ene T2530 

Females 
Confectionery......... 0 9 3)|.013-,4|0 7 4]|.0 8 2 
am and fruit canning.. | 012 3] 01310| 0 103!0 8 3 

Obacco, cigars, ctc.’..1]'o 16 6 |'r zor) ors Shesal.. 
Woolen mills.......... OuraeE EM MOCE A Siar, sterwiers o161r 
Boots and shoes....... O12 3/014 O| o12 10/013 3 
ioeming (tailoring): ..%)| rr [8 |i. aes 01310] or5 11 
Dressmaking and millin- 

OO SET eet Ace On Ee ROR o1o § oIr 9g o10 0 o10 3 
Printing and bookbind- 

MIR te a ie ete. Ont oo 13 3) ‘o'rm 6] ors 7 


These figures must be accepted with a certain 
degree of caution. In each state a considerable 
number of juvenile workers is employed, but only 
in Victoria is their actual strength ascertained, 
and as the average weekly wage paid in any es- 
tablishment would depend to a large extent on 
the proportion of juvenile labor employed, a fair 
comparison is impossible while that information 
is lacking. 
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Considering the comparatively high rate of 
wages which prevails, food of all kinds is fairly 
cheap in Australasia, and articles of diet which in 
other countries are almost within the category of 
luxuries are largely used even by the poorer 
classes. The quantity of meat used by the Aus- 
tralasian people is the most remarkable feature of 
their diet. The consumption per inhabitant in 
Germany is 64 pounds, while in Australia it is 
nearly four times that quantity. In the United 
States, a meat-exporting country, the consump- 
tion is about two thirds of that of Australasia. 

The expenditure of Australia coming under the 
designation ‘‘cost of living’? amounted in 1903 
to £42 19s. 1d. per head, made up of the following 
items: 


Total Per in- 

Divison oF EXPENDITURE bepsniituse habitat 

} tom Side 
Food and non-alcoholic beverages .| 465,499,000 | 16 14 5 
Fermented and spirituous liquors. . 14,217,000 3°12 7 
TODacco pts e oe owas ee eae 3,365,000 om 2 
Clothing and drapery............ 17,868,000 405T) 
Puronture ss aces ate eee ee ae ete 2,075,000 010 7 
Rent or value of dwellings........ 19,574,000 5é@/50 
LOCOMOTION an te site aye destels rasiaate 7,156 000 TEs oi6 
aelandiisut ss. ose ee ices 5,416,000 ro7: 8 
Personal attendance, and lodging.. 7,032,000 YTS Fz 
Medical attendance and nursing... 4,652,000 TX S3iavo 
Religion, charities, education...... 3,075,000 ors) 8 
Art and amusement............. 4,831,000 red 8 
Books, newspapers, etc........... 1,804,000 Ore 43 
Postage and telegrams........... 1,098,000 0, A hay 
Direct taxes not falling on trade... I,706,000 (oe ans) 
Household expenses not included. . 5,447,000 I 7 10 
Miscellaneous expenses........... 3,574,000 018 3 

Ota tir. Be fole «tetera eretitek es oa £168,389,000 | 42 19 I 


Tho Australasia has but the population of a 

rovince of some of the great European powers, 
in the wealth and earnings of its people it stands 
before most of the secondary states, and as re- 
gards wealth and income per head of population 
it compares favorably with any country. The 
following table shows the value of private prop- 
erty for the whole of Australasia, and the in- 
crease thereof at intervals of twenty-five, and in 
one instance fifteen, years: 


YEAR Value of Private Property 
1788. ......Country first colonized 
1813 Mae $1,000,000 
OS So irersretaechcval.a rallies Oravaiaatsyarsi sages 26,000,000 
TOG aeidee cae pie satete steaeiy <is fe 181,000,000 
ONO Salta secs « aterdetste ele ests e 8 I, 15,000,000 
TOOG save Cain Sohne sing eivie tists eels’ I,204,042,000 


For all Australasia, the value of land in private 
hands is £461,255,000. 

The value of land and improvements together 
amounts to £836,770,000, or 69.5 per cent of the 
total value of property. The classification of the 
elements is as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION Commavernata New Zealand 
Geared cyan eater clave oma uohainas 4373,079,000 | £ 87,576,000 
Houses and improvements.... 310,265,000 65,250,000 
Tatwe GEO a ois asses sheets maid 96,915,000 28,394,000 
Household goods. ..........- 30,899,000 5,661,000 
Personal effects............- 12,464,000 2,498,000 
Machinery, excluding mining . 33,495,000 6,725,000 
plat beyey ret eae Oy Ae Suma REE Ss Se 6,359,000 1,044,000 
Mining properties and plant .. 32,199,000 3,911,000 
Merchandise on hand........ 50,640,000 14,015,000 
Coin'and bullion... 6.05.0 s-- 26,064,000 5,189,000 


4981,979,000 | £222,063,000 
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From 1880-84, for the Commonwealth the 
percentage of people possest of property at the 
time of death was 11.1. From 1890-94 it was 
14.1, and from 1895-1900 it was 17.23. These 
figures show a distribution of property not to be 
paralleled in any other part of the world, but are 
not in sufficient detail to enable the question of 
distribution to be adequately discust. During the 
year 1903 the number of adults in the state was 
735,589, and of these 190,617 were possessors of 
property, and 544,972 were without property. 
As regards the distribution among the 190,617 
property owners, the following table throws much 
interesting light: 


' 
be ws 208 
is [ese Eee 
° oD 
oe <4 83 2 2| Total value | ¥8 zo 
CATEGORIES wep (EGSS of apes 
ig 3 de ea property ot eS 
Ba C808 Boe'9 
re an mnae 
£50,000 and over... 987 13 | £130,521,100 35-4 
25,000 to £50,000. 1,099 15 38,261,700 10.4 
12,500 tO 25,000. 2,397 33 41,125,900 II.2 
5,000 to 12,500. 6,041 82 46,226,000 12.5 
z00 tO 5§,000.| 120,798 1,648 107,315,600 29.1 
Under £200.60... 50,205 800 5,327,700 tap | 
No property....... SAAVO72)| 7 ;4OO5|natiars werd ae anne 
Total adults.....| 735,589 | 10,000 | £368,778,000 100 


It would thus appear that 987 persons—that is 
to say, 0.13 (about one eighth of one) per cent— 
were possest of £130,521,000, Or 35.4 per cent 
of the whole property of the community; 2,086 
persons held £168,782,800, or 45.8 per cent of the 
total; and probably half the prop- 
erty of the state is in the hands of 
3,000 persons. According to C. E. 
Russell (Everybody's, September, 
1906), most of the troubles in Aus- 
tralia come from its land system. Crown land 
was originally given away to ‘‘the better classes”’ 
forasong. He says: 


Diffusion 
of Wealth 


In Victoria about a dozen families own one tract of 2,000- 
ooo acres, chiefly used for sheep-runs and hunting grounds. 
For miles together are no inhabitants and no production ex- 
cept of primeval forest and native grass. Outside of this 
colendid domain settlers clamor for land; inside, the total 
population is insignificant and the use of the lands incon- 
siderable. 

The last compilation of agricultural statistics by the gov- 
ernment of Victoria makes this startling showing of conditions 
in that state: 


ae, ne 
eT O} under 
S1zzE oF HoLpINGs hold- Total area cultiva- 

ings tion 

Io00,000 acres and more........ 8 | 2,448,433 8,200 
50,000 acres tO 100,000....... 15 983,048 5,835 
20,000 acrestO 50,000.......| I21 | 3,540,351 13,953 
ro,ocoo acrestO 20,000....... 180 | 2,583,802 20,905 
5,000 acrestO 10,000....... 309 | 2,162,458 42,808 


The fact that of nearly 2,500,000 acres held by eight per- 
sons only 8,o00 acres produced anything, amounts to a dem- 
onstration that these things cannot continue. Yet these 
are typical conditions. In Queensland six families own 
1,500,000 acres. One estate amounts to 250,000 acres. 
Ninety-two families hold 3,000,000 acres. Estates equivalent 
in size to a New England county were obtained in the old 
days, fifty years ago, for perhaps fifty cents an acre, and are 
now valued at $15 or $20 an acre, or even more; meantime, 
they lie as nature made them, 


The total indebtedness of Australasia to British 
investors is set down at £407,290,000, and the 
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annual return therefrom, excluding absentee 
incomes, £17,702,000. The capital sum repre- 
sents a weight of £84 15s. 7d. per inhabitant, and 
the annual return £3 13s. 8d. The apparent 
interest earned is, therefore, over 44 per cent, a 
rate which must be considered very favorable, 
seeing that £250,415,000, or three fifths of the 
total, comprizes government and municipal secur- 
ities. The Indebtedness of the states of the 
commonwealth to British creditors amounts to 
£343,938,000, or £86 16s. 3d. per inhabitant, of 
which £188,345,000 is due by the central govern- 
ments, and £8,221,000 by local bodies, while 
4147,372,000 represents private investments. 
The indebtedness of New Zealand is £63,352,000, 
or £75 4s. 5d. per inhabitant, of which £48,049,- 
ooo is Owing by the central government of the 
colony, £5,800,000 by local bodies, and £9,503,- 
ooo represents private investments. 

The external trade of Australia is larger than 
that of any British possession, India alone ex- 
cepted. 


Value per 

YEAR Imports Exports inhabitant 

pe a 8 

TBOL osc ole sine nen 417,562,960 | £17,3900,656 | 30 5§ 10 
NSP TCASE pcattete see 16,715,442 21,225,797 | 22 14 10 
LEST ie chee Dee ee 29 031,131 27,528,583 | 24 16 o 
TSO Wis a Sg cial bisiein tel eleke 37,711,053 36,052,145 | 22 I9 I 
EDOL ieee cles wrarenicwes 42,433,811 40,696,172 | 24 4 3 
TOCA i <1) sah sere 37,020,242 57,489,216 | 24 I 3 


These figures would be still larger if proper 
records had been kept. 

The chief exports are: From New South Wales: 
wool, silver, gold, coal, and hides (there are 
30,000,000 sheep in the colony) ; from 
Queensland: gold, wool, frozen meat, 
hides, and sugar; from Victoria: gold 
wool, wheat, and butter; from South 
Australia: wool, wheat, and copper; from West 
Australia: gold, wool, pearl, and timber; and 
from Tasmania, gold. 

Customs duties through the commonwealth 
are uniform. The trade of the commonwealth 
with the more important countries was (1903): 
Exports to United Kingdom, £19,962,503 (mainly 
wool); India, £5,601,972; Ceylon, £3,973,799; 
France, £3,216,526; Germany, £3,134,683; United 
States, £2,625,399 (mainly wool). Imports from 
United Kingdom, £19,855,340 (mainly cottons 
and iron work) ; United States, £6,368,532 (mainly 
wheat and machinery); Germany, 42,358,533; 
New Zealand, £2,301,792. 

One third of all goods now imported into Aus- 
tralia may be said to be of non-British origin as 
compared with one fourth ten years ago. The 
chief factor in bringing about this change is un- 
doubtedly the establishment of direct and rapid 
communication between Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, Japan, the United States, and the Common- 
wealth. The German and French governments 
subsidize lines to Australia. 

_ The imports from the United States amounted, 
in 1903, to £6,368,532, or nearly half the total 
imports from all foreign countries. Next in order 
comes Germany with £2,358,553, followed by the 
Netherlands and Java with £847,387, and France 
with £506,667. The chief imports from the 
United States are boots and shoes, barley, wheat, 
flour, agricultural implements, leather, machin- 
ery, metal manufactures, kerosene, printing paper, 
tobacco, tools, vehicles, and timber. The chief 
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imports from Germany comprize wearing ap- 
parel, dynamite, candles, fancy goods, pianos, 
machinery, metal manufactures, piece goods, and 
manures. 


II.—Constitution and Government 


New South Wales, Queensland, South Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, West Australia, and Victoria 
formed, Jan. 1, 1901,-the federal commonwealth of 
Australia. Power (largely nominal) is vested in 
the king, represented by a governor-general, and 
in a Senate and House of Representatives. The 
present governor-general is Lord Northcote. The 
Senate consists of 36 members, 6 from each origi- 
nal state, chosen by direct vote of the people. 
The House has 75 members, chosen for three 
years by direct vote. New South Wales has 26 
members, Victoria 23, Queensland 9, South 
Australia 7, Western Australia 5, Tasmania 5. 
The governor-general may assent or withhold 
assent to any law, or return it with recommended 
amendments, or reserve it two years for the king’s 
pleasure. State governors are still appointed by 
the crown, and State Parliaments legislate on 
matters not transferred to the Federal Parlia- 
ment. There can be no State religion. Trade 
between the states must be absolutely free. The 
executive of the commonwealth is the governor- 

eneral, with a council of seven ministers. The 
on. Alired Deakin is minister. 

In the first election (1901) the first cabinet, 
formed by Sir Edward Barton, had a majority of 
both houses, tho the Labor Party secured 36 seats 
in the House and 8 in the Senate. Mr. G. H. 
Reid led the opposition, and Mr. Watson the 
Labor Party. The second general election (1903) 
returned to the Senate 8 Conservatives, 14 Lib- 
erals, 14 Laborites, and to the House 26 Liberals, 
26 Conservatives, and 23 Labor members. In 
April, 1904, Mr. Watson formed a Labor ministry, 
having, with the aid of the Liberals, defeated Mr. 
Deakin’s Government (Conservative). In Au- 
gust, 1904, however, he was defeated on a bill 
favoring trades-unionists over non-unionists, and 
Mr. Reid formed a Liberal ministry. July 5, 
1905, he was defeated, largely on account of his 
denouncing the ‘‘White Australia’”’ policy, and 
Mr. Deakin returned to office. There are now 23 
Laborites in the House out of a total member- 
ship of 75. In the separate Australian legisla- 
tures there are many more Labor representatives: 

4 in Queensland, 25 in New South Wales, 22 in 
Sieaberh Australia, 18 in Victoria, 6 in South 
Australia, and 7 in Tasmania. The Australian 
Labor Party is not avowedly a Socialist Party, 
nor are all its members Socialists, but its platform 
is virtually socialistic, both in its immediate pro- 
posals and in its tendencies. 

State socialism is well known to have played a 
large part in Australia, and the railroads and most 
public services are owned and conducted by the 
government. Hence Australia is sometimes 
called a socialistic commonwealth. But the fact 
is that it is quite as true to say that there is 
no socialism in Australia as that there is much. 
Either statement is inexact. There is a great 
deal of State socialism, conducted mainly by a 
capitalistic government, and considerable demo- 
cratic socialistic sentiment, but little more. 

The State ownership of railroads in Australia 
may be said to have even tended to temporarily 
check the advance of real socialism; for investors, 
unable to invest or to speculate in railroads, have 
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gone the more extensively into land speculation. 
Land booms have been universal. As they be- 
gan to fail, capital poured in from 
England to keep them up and to 
defer, tho only finally to intensify, 
the inevitable collapse. Capital, too, 
: ; unable to obtain sufficient interest 
in ordinary production, has been put into banks 
to obtain 5 per cent, compelling the banks to 
Anvest in all they could that promised more than 
5 percent. Hence banks bought land, conducted 
farms, stores, anything that promised dividends. 
When the bubble finally burst the banks col- 
lapsed, the whole community suffered, and Aus- 
tralia, with the rest of the world, has had to strug- 
gle with the unemployed. The policy of the 
government in opening railroads before they 
could be made profitable, in order to develop the 
land, has meant large State debts, and often 
deficits, tho it probably means eventual profit. 
Conservatives, therefore, have taken advantage 
of this, and often declare government ownership 
in Australia a financial failure. For example, 
Mr. Charles Fairfield wrote, in ‘‘A Plea for Lib- 
erty” (1891): 

Experiments in cryptosocialism, tried upon a society at 
base free, commercial, modern, English, would long ago have 
broken down on the financial side, had it not been that the 
legendary repute of those lands for natural wealth, such as 
gold, wool, a fruitful soil, and a fine climate, has tempted in- 
vestors in Europe to fling their money at the heads of Aus- 
tralasian borrowers. Latterly, as the frightful cost and 
necessarily unproductive results of State socialism became 
apparent to colonial ministers, they have, to prevent a col- 
lapse of the whole thing, been driven to apply for ever-recur- 
ring loans in Europe on false pretenses. . . . The truth is, 
that nothing definite can be known about the finances of the 
Australasian colonies. 

State socialism there dares not present a genuine balance 
sheet. No attempt has been made to introduce the imperial 
system of simple, methodical, and exact account keeping. 

Meanwhile, for years past reports of imaginary surpluses, as 
well as misleading and worthless “‘official’’ statistics have 
been -circulated in the Australasian colonies, and have been 
carelessly reproduced here. The statement is constantly put 
forward, for example, that the Victorian State railways, 
which are supposed to represent an expenditure on product- 
ive public works of the bulk of the money borrowed by that 
colony since 1865, honestly earn a surplus in excess of the 
interest on their cost. That statement is not and never has 
been true. 


On the other hand, Sir Charles Dilke,-in his 
‘*Problems of Greater Britain,’’ says: 


Government 
Ownership 


The railways are used for the spread of education, and in 
New South Wales and some other colonies the school children 
are carried free of charge. In Victoria remissions of fares are 
made in the case of students in the schools of mines and in the 
schools of design. Specially low rates exist in all the colonies 
for suburban traffic. The fares in the neighborhood of Mel- 
bourne, for a district nearly thirty miles across, are, for single 
journeys, 1d. a mile, first-class, and $d. a mile second class; 
and return tickets are given at jd. a mile, first class, and 
34d. a mile, second class; while monthly, quarterly, half- 
yearly, and yearly tickets are granted at great reductions even 
upon these low rates. The result is a wonderful spread of 
suburban railroad traveling, and the custom in Victoria is so 
developed that out of the large number of persons working in 
Melbourne who come in by train every day, a considerable 
proportion come to the town a second time in the evening to 
visit the theaters. The lowness of railway fares in Victoria 
is the more striking when we remember that wages are twice 
as high for shorter hours as they are in England, and that coal 
costs nearly twiceas much. No one in Victoria now advocates 
private ownership of railways (p. 198). ' f 

Not only have the State railways of Victoria been placed 
under non-political management, but this has been the case 
with the public departments generally (p. 199). er 

The principle of government cooperation with localities 
has been carried into a large number of different fields in the 
colony of Victoria; tramways, for example, are constructed 
by municipalities on government loans, the State borrowing 
money for the municipalities on the best terms which the 
colony can command in the market, but the municipalities 
ultimately becoming the owners of the lines (p. 203). 


In 1904 Mr. T. A. Coghlan, editor of the 
Statistical Account of Australia and New Zealand, 
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and universally regarded as the best authority, 
wrote: 


To the proper development of a country like Australasia, 
ill mented. with navigable rivers, railway construction is 
absolutely essential. This has been recognized from an early 
period, and for the last forty years the governments of the 
principal states have been fully alive to the importance of 
carrying on the work. For a long time, however, they were 
hampered in their efforts by the difficulty of borrowing money 
in London at a reasonable rate of interest; but since the year 
1871 considerable progress has been made in the work of 
construction; indeed, by far the greater portion of the public 
debt of Australasia has been contracted for railway purposes. 
As the area of the six states and New Zealand almost equals 
that of Europe or the United States of America, while the 

opulation numbers a little over 4,500,000, it is almost need- 
ess to say that many of the lines run through districts very 
sparsely peopled. Thisis particularly the case in the states of 
Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia, where 
there are vast tracts of Sigg in which little in the nature of 
permanent settlement has yet been accomplished, and in none 
of the states can it be said that the railway lines traverse 
thickly settled areas. Indeed, if a fault may be found with 
the State policy pursued in the past, it is that in some cases 
expensive lines have been laid down in empty country the 
requirements of which could have been effectually met for 
many years to come by light and cheap lines, and that in 
consequence the railway administrators find themselves heav- 
ily burdened with a number of unprofitable lines. A few of 
these have been closed, and the remainder are worked at a loss. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, the railways of 
the commonwealth of Australia collectively yield a net return 
equal to 3.08 per cent, and those of Australasia 3.15 per cent 
on the cost of construction. 

The facts in regard to the railways are as follows: In New 
South Wales, the first railways were projected as far back as 
1846, and a few years afterward a company—the Sydney 
Tram and Railways Company—was formed. The company 
undertook the construction of a line from Sydney to Parra- 
matta, a distance of fourteen miles; but as the capital became 
absorbed before the work was completed the company was 
unable to carry on operations, and in the end the government 
had to take the line, which was finished on Sept. 26, 1855. 


The following table shows the extent of railway mileage in 


each state since 1861: 


STATE 1861 1871 1881 | 1891-2 | 1903-4 

New South Wales.... 73 358 | 1,040] 2,266 | 3,362 
Wh so a a 114 276 | 1,247 | 2,903 3,381 
een BS ae * 218 800 |} 2,320 3,030 
outh Australia..... 56 133 845 1,823 1,901 
Western Australia...| * * 92 657 2,170 
POO TN, cseccus eo oe < 45 168 425 620 
Commonwealth...| 243 1,030 | 4,192 | 10,304 | 14,464 
New Zealand........ * 105 | 1,334 | 2,011 | 2,412 
Australasia....... 243 1,135 | 5,526 | 12,405 | 16,876 


* Railways not in existence. 


At the close of the year 1903-4 the cost of construction 
and equipment of the State railways completed and open to 
traffic in the commonwealth was, in round figures, £131,930,- 
000, or 57.96 per cent of the public debts > 3 the states com- 
prized in the federation, after deducting sinking-funds. The 
construction and equipment of the railways of Australasia 
cost £152,623,700, Or 53.52 per cent of the public debt of 
Australasia, after deducting sinking-funds, he proportion 
of gross earnings absorbed by working expenses recently has 
been as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF GROSS EARNINGS AB- 
SORBED BY WORKING EXPENSES 


STATE 
riche 1900-1 | 1901-2 |1902-3 |1903-4 
New South Wales...| 55.93 | 57-17] 61.80] 68.37] 65.74 
WitLOtiness sss cess 62.39 | 62.17] 64.31| 66.69] 58.82 
pucecriacd. seat 64.78 | 80.34] 71.82] 69.95 | 62.19 
outh Australia..... 56.37 | 58.95| 63.54] 58.01] 58.10 


Northern Territory. .|164.47 |182.59 |276.70|113.40] 77.73 
Western Australia...) 68.40| 77.19] 82.58| 80.33| 74.28 


Westiatiie ties ¢ alae ts 79.10| 79.07| 84.26| 74.31| 67.16 
Commonwealth...| 61.46 | 64.66] 67.41r| 68.96] 63.68 
New Zealand?....... | 64.80] 65.30] 66.80) 68.05] 65.98 
Australasia ......) 61.94| 64.75} 67.33| 68.73] 64.05 


1 Years ended Dec. 31, 1899-10903. 
2 Years ended March 31, 1900-4. 
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Of 1905, Consul-General Bray says (‘‘U. S. 
Consular Reports,’’ November, 1905): ‘‘The gross 
revenue of the Australian Government roads the 
year ending June 30, 1905, was $56,436,837, with 
net earnings of $22,745,508.” 

In Australia post, telegraph, and telephone are 
in the hands of the State. The first post-office 
was established in 1810, and in 1831 a twopenny 
post was introduced. In 1903 there were S508 

post-offices in the commonwealth 

Past ant conveying 12,844.300 letters or cards, 

Telegraph 99,580,261 papers, and 44,314,366 
packets. xcepting Western Aus- 
tralia, where there was no inland ser- 
vice, there were inland, intercolonial, and inter- 
national parcels posts in operation in 1903; but 
statistics of the services on a uniform basis are not 
obtainable. In all the states there are money- 
order and postal-note systems in operation; and 
in all the states, except Victoria, Queensland, and 
South Australia, post-office savings-banks. In 
Queensland there is a government savings-bank, 
but it is not placed under the administration of 
the postmaster-general. The savings-banks, how- 
ever, not administered by the government, are 
under trustees or commissioners usually nomi- 
nated by the government. Returns of savings- 
banks show an enormous increase. 

In 1861 the number of persons who had ac- 
counts in the savings-banks represented only 
2.31 per cent of the entire population of Aus- 
tralasia; but in 1871 the percentage had risen to 
5-98; in 1881, to 11.33; in 1891, to 19.47;in 1900-1, 
to 25.52 per cent; in 1902-3 the proportion was 
27.69 per cent; while in 1903-4 it was 28.41 per 
cent. In 1903-4 the number of depositors were 
1,352,853, with deposits amounting to £42,613,- 
014, or an average sum of £31 gs. tod. 

In no other country in the world has the de- 
velopment of telegraphic communication been so 
rapid as in Australasia, and in none has it been 
taken advantage of by the public to anything 
like the same extent. Taking Australasia as a 
whole, there are only four countries that possess a 
greater extent of telegraph lines, and only seven 
in which a larger number of messages is actually 
sent. In no other countries, however, except the 
United Kingdom and Belgium, do the number of 
messages bear anything approaching the same 
ratio to the population. In Australasia, in one 
year, over three messages were sent over the 
telegraph for each inhabitant. In the United 
Kingdom the number was nearly two and one 
fifth for each inhabitant; and in the United States 
of America about one message to every inhabit- 
ant. The return for the United States, however, 
includes ne | the lines of the Western Union 
Company. In the whole of Australasia there 
were on Dec. 31, 1903, 4,282 telegraph stations, 
of which 987 were in New South Wales, 878 in 
Victoria, 481 in Queensland, 290 in South Aus- 
tralia, 172 in Western Australia, 321 in Tasmania, 
and 1,153 in New Zealand. There were 52,919 
miles of telegraphic lines in 1903, and 14,673,452 
messages were sent. 

In connection with the telegraph departments 
of the various states, telephone exchanges have 
been established in the capitals and other impor- 
tant centers of population. In the Australasian 
states the rates tor telephones at places of business 
range from £5 to £10 for the maximum length of 
wire—generally one mile, the colonies with a half- 
mile radius being New Zealand and d— 
and the charge is higher in the city than in the 
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country. The following table shows the rev- 
enue and expenditure of the postal and telegraph 
departments of the states during 1903: 


OF SOCIAL REFORM Australia 


hours, and the number of apprentices in such trades as Parlia- 

ment determines. Western Australia and New South Wales 

nae adopted compulsory arbitration laws mainly as in NEw 
EALAND. 


a u—-—vr oo SSeS 


REVENUE 
STATE Expenditure 
Posts Telegraphs | Telephones Total 
ae eo eee A eee Py 
New South Wales A £652,761 £154,839 £105,002 £ 
N EULS VV LCS aia alos) 61s (0 sie /oheus ue tiels/a) viele vase oars ats ; ‘ : 912,602 £884,906 
NCLORIA Neen Cran dre shite vibe The ose se: 448,486 106,839 86,600 641,925 shateae 
RECT EIE ach woes TOE Ob Tat Ce ery ToS Ee tenet ae 191,931 83,266 27,321 302,518 425,568 
OUTS EAA ara Mussa nae, Solel aiafeleinualeleiginie'e oseiei> 166,400 74,840 23,209 264,449 240,987 
Western PATISLE ALL ameter ere See oe Fe ee Pee nae 122,862 68,137 30,324 221,323 277,021 
SSAA SER see ae ee a iat Peer waded os havens 75,412 17,289 8,910 101,611 100,232 
ComarmiOnweal tila. cticaate soa cieta oytka pitue.e aac «ial one ee 1,657,852 505,210 281,366 2,444,428 2,511,291 
ICTR AZEN 3 iat lilies dite pa a OR de fl ea 343,207 166,536 71,028 580,771 526,747 
SEP ALASI AS, «/ahalle ocd hei ae teralnte ane orl ieiw gays! teresa ys 2,001,059 671,746 352,394 3,925,199 3,038,038 


In the expenditure shown in the table, interest 
on the outlay on post-office buildings and tele- 
graph lines and maintenance of buildings is not 
taken into account. If allowance be made for 
these, so far as is possible from the very imperfect 
returns concerning the expenditure on post-offices 
in each state, the total expenditure and the 
deficiency in revenue would be as follows: 


Depart- | Interest and Defici- 
Bese mental | maintenance} Total Seria 
expendi- |}of works and| charge bead fern 

ture buildings 
Commonwealth.] 2,511,291 380,995 | 2,892,286 | 447,858 
New Zealand...| 526,747 78,535 605,282} 24,511 
Australasia... .| 3,038,038 459.530 |3,407,868 | 472,369 


With the progress of settlement and the in- 
crease of population, the expenditure on the 
postal and telegraphic services naturally expands, 
and it is apparent that in order to keep pace with 
the expenditure, the services must be conducted 
on a self-supporting basis. This, it is believed, 
can be reached with growth of population and 
consolidation, 


III.—Social Reform 


Social reform in Australasia may be said to 
have begun with the first formal recognition of 
the eight-hour day by the New Zea- 
land Company in the settlement of 
Otago, under the influence of the 
Rev. Thomas Burns. Its spread 
through Australia is largely due to 
the Victorian Operative Stonemasons’ Society, 
who set the movement on foot in Melbourne in 
February, 1856. 


An eight-hour league was formed of united trades, and 
notice given that after April 21, 1856, no union man would 
work more than eight hours. The strength of the artizans’ 
position in the labor market enabled them to win, and April 
22d has been kept ever since as a public holiday, known as the 
Eight-Hour Day. The eight-hour day has come to be re- 

arded as normal throughout Australasia. Nevertheless, it is 
fully realized only by the stronger unions and skilled trades. 
Gained at first without legislation, it has been found that 
legislation is needed to secure and maintain it. 

In 1873 Victoria enacted a law limiting the employment 
of women and children to eight hours, and New Zealand almost 
immediately did the same. Other colonies have been much 
more slow in action. In 1885 a Victorian law (amended in 
1896) fixed the closing of shops, except for certain trades, at 
seven P.M. five evenings in the week, and at ten on Saturday 
nights. New Zealand acted somewhat similarly in 1804, 
and closed all shops (with a few exceptions) for one afternoon. 
Other colonies have followed later. Victoria in 1896 created 
a Minimum Wage Board, which can fix minimum wages, 
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_ Trade-unionism has played a prominent part 
in Australia, but with few features of especial 


interest. As early as 1850 a branch of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers was 

Wradie established in Australia, and since 
Unionism that date almost every industry has 


formed its own organization. Strikes 
have not been very frequent nor of 
very great importance till we come to the great 
strikes of 1890 and 1891, which mark an epoch in 
the development of the Australian labor move- 
ment. The membership of the trade-unions on 
Jan. 1, 1904, was: 


New South Wales......... Sie be 70,622 
Wactorins ana eeecoxaecdkaseentoditos 7,942 
Queensland I< .o2s Goss cee hesk 2s 4,681 
OWE ATIShralicn me. b gaccltetee cee 7.300 
West Australia... soca see aces 10,047 
PLASMUATis tamink s Wetes eiklo cree eniceien 34 
SODIMONWEALUN 5 0.05 crea sieves oe ieisareiore 100,626 
New Zealand tos ot nee cet eee ae 25,354 
Australasia. Pini sieat tee de ees Water felts 125,980 


There are, however, perhaps twice that num- 
ber more or less affiliated with the trade-unions. 
Their history is bound up with the great strike of 
1890, which originated in an effort of the Shear- 
ers’ Union to allow only union shearers to be 
employed. The wharf laborers struck to support 
them. 


Difficulties had also arisen in the shipping trade, quite apart 
from the shearers’ dispute, owing to the discharge of a fireman. 
Great discontent also existed among the marine officers, 
on account of lack of accommodation on board ship. Con- 
ference was declined by the employers, it being alleged that 
meeting on equal terms with their subordinates would de- 
stroy discipline on board ship. 

In August, therefore, the marine officers struck, the wharf 
laborers came out a few days later, followed by the seamen 
and draymen, the Newcastle miners were 
locked out for refusing to hew coal which they 
believed to be intended for employers engaged 
in the strike, and in September the shearers 
were ordered to join the others, The strike 
spread from Victoria to New South Wales, 
Queensland, and New Zealand. and there wasa 
general cessation of trade. The unionists were successful in 
stopping almost all the steamer traffic, and agriculturists 
were prevented from disposing of their produce. Food be- 
came very dear in consequence, and butter rose to as much as 
2s.9d.apound. Some disorder developed but was put down, 
and the striking unions gradually found themselves losing. 

In Queensland the strike was less serious than in Victoria 
and New South Wales, because the Queensland Labor Federa- 
tion ordered the execution of all existing contracts, and the 
shearers returned to work after being out only one week. By 
October the strike was practically at an end throughout the 
colonies. 

In 1891 the shearing difficulty was renewed in Queensland 
and New South Wales, and a strike of much longer duration 
took place. “Obstacles were placed in the way of trains, 
bridges were weakened, armed mobs of men traveled about the 
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country burning and destroying the property of the pastoral- 
ists.’’ Armed resistance to the government was advocated 
as preliminary to a general revolution throughout Australasia, 
and attempts were made to bring the railway servants and 
even the military over to the side of the strikers. Through- 
out March, April, May, and June arrests were frequent. 
Meanwhile shearing was carried on by means of free labor, 
and since the strike could not accomplish its objects and funds 
were exhausted, it was declared off on June 15th. 


But it was the failure of these strikes which 
created the Australian Labor Party. Finding 
themselves defeated in the strikes, the men 
turned to politics. In some cases the victorious 
employers suddenly found themselves defeated 
in elections and their places taken by the very 
trade-unions’ leaders they had defeated. Even 
strike leaders who had been sent to jail were 
nominated for Parliament. 

Previously there had been a few working men 
elected as trade-unionists, but none on a dis- 
tinctively Labor platform. A great impetus was 
given to the movement by the vivid 
speeches of the radical, ‘‘the great 
Pro-Consul,’’ George Grey, ex-Goy- 
ernor of New Zealand, South Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa. With 
little organization and less money, 36 Labor can- 
didates were elected (1891) in New South Wales. 
Since then the movement has grown throughout 
Australasia. South Australia was, however, the 
first state to form a direct Labor Party. In the 
Australian Federal Parliament there were in 1904 
(second House) 23 Labor men in a house of 75. 
But they hold the balance of power. Free- 
traders and protectionists (formerly the main 
political issue in Australia) are so equal in num- 
bers that the Labor men, by uniting with one 
party, can at any time defeat the other. Hence 
the continual changes and the Labor men them- 
selves being given the government for five months 
(see above). The present ministry only holds 
by passing most of the bills the Labor Party de- 
mands. Hence largely the progress in legislation 
of Australia, covering Industrial Arbitration, 
Miners’ Accident Relief, Coal Mines Regulation, 
Early Closing, Navigation Act Amendment, Land 
Tax, Old Age Pensions, Women’s Franchise, 
Electoral and Trucks Acts, etc. 

At the third Interstate Labor Conference, held 
in Melbourne, July, 1905, the following objective 
was adopted: 


(a) The cultivation of an Australian sentiment, based upon 
the maintenance of racial purity and the development in 
Australia of an enlightened and self-reliant community. 

(b) The securing of the full results of their industry to all 
producers by the collective ownership of monopolies and the 
extension of the industrial and economic functions of the state 
and municipality. 

The question of the tariff also received a large amount of 
attention—some delegates being favorable to making the 
advocacy of a high protectionist policy a sine qua non for 
labor candidates, but the majority held the view that to in- 
troduce the fiscal issue would be to split the ranks, and it 
was eventually decided to place a Tariff Referendum as a 
plank in the platform. ‘‘A progressive tax on land values”’ 
was also added to the platform. 

The conference also carried a resolution against any alliance, 
coalition, or combination being entered into by Labor repre- 
sentatives in Parliament without the consent of the combined 
labor organizations. It was also decided in the event of 
labor governments coming into power, that the ministries 
should be recommended by the caucus. 


It will thus be seen that the Labor Party is 

ractically, tho not avowedly, a Collectivist or 
Rocialist party; and an increasing section of the 
labor ranks advocate straight-out socialism. 
There is a strong agitation for a reduction of 
members in the upper houses, if not for the aboli- 
tion of this branch of the legislature, in view of 
the fact that Australia has now fourteen houses 
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of Parliament. The establishment of boards to 
regulate wages and conditions of workers and 
arbitration courts, and a movement to break up 
the large estates and throw the lands open to the 
mass of the people, constitute the most burning 
questions of the day in all parts of the common- 
wealth. 

The Single Tax idea has some hold in Aus- 
tralia, owing to the land concentration, particu- 
larly in South Australia; and the movement was 
much_helped by a visit from Henry George in 


1890. In New South Wales a land tax is levied 
on the unimproved value; the present 
Taxation ‘te being one penny in the pound. 


An exemption of £240 is allowed, 
and if the unimproved value is in 
excess of this sum a deduction equal to the 
exemption is made, but when a person or com- 
pany holds several blocks of inal only one sum 
of £240 may be deducted from the aggregate 
unimproved value. The number of persons own- 
ing land in New South Wales is about 178,000, but 
the deductions allowed by law reduced the actual 
number of taxpayers to 41,000. 

The Land Tax Act in force in Victoria was 
passed with the object of breaking up large hold- 
ings. For this purpose it was declared that all 
“landed estates’’ should be subject to taxation; 
that a ‘‘landed estate’’ should consist of one or 
more blocks of land not more than five miles 
apart which possest an aggregate area of 640 
acres and a capital value of more than £2,500; and 
that the value in excess of £2,500 should be taxed 
at the rate of 14 per cent per annum. In South 
Australia the land tax is calculated on the unim- 
proved value, the rate being one halfpenny in 
the pound sterling, with an additional tax of one 
halfpenny on every pound in excess of £5,000. 
The amount of tax payable by an absentee, who 
is defined as a person who has been absent from 
or resident out of the state for twelve months, 
is increased by 20 per cent. 

The land tax payable in Tasmania is at the rate 
of one halfpenny in the pound, where the as- 
sessed value is under £5,000; five eighths of a 
penny, where the assessed value is £5,000 and 
under £15,000; three quarters of a penny, where 
the value is £15,000 and under £40,000; seven 
eighths of a penny where the value is £40,000 and 
under £80,000; and one penny where the value 
is over £20,000. 

Income taxes are also levied in all the states; 
In Victoria, e. g., the rate of income tax payable 
in the state varies according to the source whence 
the income is derived and the taxable amount of 
such income. On incomes derived from personal 
exertion, threepence in the pound is payable up 
to £300; on every pound in excess of £300 up to 
£800, fourpence; on every pound in excess of 
£800 up to £1,300, fivepence; on every pound in 
excess of £1,300 up to £1,800, sixpence; and on 
every pound in excess of £1,800, sevenpence; 
double these rates being payable on incomes the 
produce of Ropes within the state. All in- 
comes, except those of companies, of and under 
#150 escape taxation. 

Such legislation is not revolutionary; yet it is 
this which has largely raised hostility to the 
Labor Party on the part of conservatives, mak- 
ing some of the latter class in Australia declare 
that the commonwealth is being ruined. Finan- 
cial and economic returns, however, do not justify 
this criticism. 

Political reforms have also had considerable 
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development in Australia. (See AUSTRALIAN 
Ba.yiot System; also, for the Australian system 
of land registration, see TORRENS.) There has 
been considerable agitation in Aus- 
tralia for proportional representa- 
tion and for direct legislation, but as 
yet with slight results. Currency 
reform has its various advocates in 
Australia, and especially bimetalists and others 
who declare that the-great southern continent, 
like the rest of the world, has suffered from the 
appreciation of gold. Yet little of importance 
has been accomplished in the way of reform. For 
good or for evil, Australian finance is still ruled 
by English gold. 

The woman’s suffrage movement has gone 
further. 

There are in Australia three distinct classes 
of suffrage, municipal, parliamentary, and federal. 
Women were given municipal suffrage in New 
South Wales in 1867; in Victoria, 1869; in West 
Australia, 1871; in New Zealand, 1877; in South 
Australia, 1880; in Tasmania, 1884. Parliamen- 
tary suffrage was extended to women of New Zea- 
land in 1893; in South Australia, 1895; in West 
Australia, 1900; in New South Wales, 1902; in 
Tasmania, 1903; in Queensland, 1905. In 1902, 
the first federal Parliament extended the federal 
suffrage to all women in,Australia upon the same 
terms as men. All women in Australia, there- 
fore, upon the same terms as men, enjoy full 
municipal and federal suffrage, and the women of 
West Australia, South Australia, and New South 
Wales possess all forms of suffrage. 

One problem that has vexed Australia consid- 
erably is that of the immigration and importa- 
tion of cheap labor. The importation of Chinese 
labor was long more or less common to all Aus- 
tralia. According to the latest re- 
turns, there were 30,542 full-blooded 
Chinese in the commonwealth, and 
24,000 Other colored aliens. The im- 
migration of the Chinese, however, 
has, after an intense excitement, been carefully 
restricted in all Australia. Kanaka labor has been 
another “‘burning question.’ Particularly has the 
introduction of Kanaka labor been a source of 
grievance to the trade-unions of Queensland. The 
Kanakas have been introduced mainly to work on 
the sugar plantations. The claim has been that 
white labor was unsuited to this work in this 
climate, while it was a good thing for the Kan- 
akas, they going back to their Pacific island to 
carry home the benefits of civilization. On the 
other hand, the trade-unionists have asserted 
that this was simply an excuse to get cheap labor, 
and that the Kanaka trade was simply a disguised 
slave trade, done in ships little better than the 
old slave-traders and accompanied by most of the 
evils of that trade. The Kanakas were inveigled 
on board, often by ‘“‘fire-water.’’ Once there they 
were supposed to sign a document that bound 
them to labor for a term of years in the sugar 
fields. As none of them could read or write or 
understand the document they signed, this meant 
little. One hundred dollars a head the planter 
was wont to pay the ‘‘recruiter”’ for catching 
Kanakas and landing them in Queensland— 
rather less than African slavers’ rates in the good 
old days, but the distance was less and the danger 
nothing, because the British Government pro- 
tected this traffic. Finally, however, mainly 
from the agitation of the trade-unions and the 
Labor Party, aided in part by the British and For- 
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eign Anti-Slavery Society, after a struggle of 
twenty years, Kanaka labor has become prac- 
tically ended. 

The question of granting pensions to aged 
persons has been of late years much discust 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, and at 
the present time the old-age pension system is in 
operation in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
New ZEALAND. (See also O_tp AGE PENSIONS.) 
The settlement of population on the land also 
has enlisted considerable attention. Large es- 
tates are being bought up and divided into allot- 
ments, which are sold to purchasers on easy terms, 
extending over many years. (See New Zega- 
LAND.) Labor colonies for the unemployed are 
being agitated. 

Important Australian societies are: 

Imperial Federation League. President, Hon. Alfred 
Deakin, Llanarth, Walsh Street, South Yarra, Melbourne, 
Victoria. 

Federal Council of Australian Labor Unions, Hon. Secre- 
tary Robert Storrie Guthrie, Knighton Villa, Peterhead, South 
Australia. 

National Anti-Sweating League. Hon. Secretary, Samuel 
Mauger, M.P., 66 Bourke Street, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Federal Single Tax League of Australia. President, Max 
Hirsch, 416 Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Peace Society (Australian Branch of the London Society). 
Chairman, Dr. Charles Strong, Avoca Street, South Yarra, 
Melbourne, Victoria. 

Peace, Humanity, and Arbitration Society. President, Rev. 
Dr. Rentoul, St. Oswald’s, Ormond College, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria. 


Melbourne Socialist Society. President, H. H. Champion, 
Commonwealth Rooms, 117 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, Vic- 


toria. 
Christian Social Union. Adelaide Secretary, Rev. C. E. 
Melbourne Secretary, Rev. R. 


Doudney, Jeffcott Street. 
Stephen, Trinity College. Sydney Secretary, Rev. S. S. 
President, Lady 


Tovey, St. John’s, Bishopsthorpe Glebe. 

Australian Woman's National League. 
Janet Clarke Cliveden, East Melbourne, Victoria. 

Woman's National Council (affiliated with the London In- 
ternational Council). 


Effective Voting League of South Australia. President, 
Catherine Helen Spence, Aviland Avenue, N. Norwood, Ade- 


laide, South Australia. 
Salvation Army in Australasia. Chief Secretary, Col. W. 


T. Hoskin, 67 Bourke Street, Melbourne, Victoria. 


REFERENCES: A Statistical Account of Australia and New 
Zealand, by T. A. Coghlan, Annual, Sydney; Statistical Ab- 
stract for the Several Colonies and Other Possessions of the 
United Kingdom, Annual, London; The Year-Book of Aus- 
tralia, ed. by Hon. Edward Greville, Annual, ib.; Australian 
Federation, by Sir J. A. Cockburn, ib., r901; Problems of 
Greater Britain, by Sir C. W. Dilke, 2 vols., ib., 1890; 
Newest England (Australia and New Zealand), by H. D. 
Lloyd, New York, 1900; State Experiments in Australia and 
New Zealand, by W. P. Reeves, 2 vols., London, 1902; 
Australian Commonwealth, by Greville Tregarthen, New 
York, 1903; The Labor Movement in Australasia, by Victor 
S. Clarke, 1906. 


AUSTRALIAN BALLOT: A ballot the distinct- 
ive feature of which is that it contains the names 
of all the candidates, so that the voter is given 
but one single ballot to take with him into the 
polling-booth; and by making his cross on this one 
sheet against the names or emblem of the party 
for which he wishes to vote, he may indicate his 
choice and fold up and cast his ballot without any 
one knowing which way he has voted. It is 
called the Australian ballot because first used in 
Australia, having been first proposed by Francis 
S. Dutton of the legislature of South Australia in 
1851, and adopted in that state and in the various 
other states of the Australian commonwealth 
during the “‘fifties’” of the nineteenth century. 
In slightly different forms it was adopted in 
England in 1872, and in various English colonies. 
In 1882 it was advocated in the United States by 
Henry George, and first adopted by Massachu- 
setts in 1888, and about the same time by the 
city of Louisville, Ky. In the original system the 
names of all the candidates are printed in alpha- 
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betical order, so as to compel the voter to make 
individual choice; but in many of the states of 
the American Union each party is allowed to have 
on the ballot a party symbol, so that by making 
one cross against this the voter may indicate his 
desire to vote the ‘‘straight ticket” of that party. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY: In the following article 
are considered all matters pertaining to Austria, 
as well as such conditions as are common to both 
Austria and Hungary. All questions specifically 
affecting Huncary are treated under that head- 
ing. 


I.—Statistics 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area, : Per 
Crown Lanps square | Population, | .auare 

miles z9g° mile 

LowerAustriavccrcecos acces 7,054 3,086,382 405 
Upper Austria. 3 4,631 809,918 175 
Salzburg...... 2,707 193,247 69 
Styria doy sacks : 8,670 1,350,058 156 
Casinthig ech oiiacicieew sisiacle.s 4,005 397,344 91 
Carniola st sins, :cleleisiosielelers’<% 3,856 508,348 132 
Coast DistrictScccineseeee cs 3,084 755,183 245 
MOL. ess Uw a lelelalvleta divi I1I,324 979,878 86 
Bohiemitay) iss t-veva avchalaieers < aane 20,000 6,318,280 ars 
MGOrAVIA cm sumistieinias Gees 8,583 2,435,081 284 
MESA NET cide aldo cielahetermrs 1,987 680,529 342 
Caalicdg se TUG eimivewe he wle es 30,307 7,295,538 241 
Dukowiias 3). silewesc ees ee 4,035 729,921 181 
Dalmatias =). saad esieer, ste nk 4,940 591,597 120 


Hungary and Transylvania. .}| 108,258 | 16,768,143 153 


Croatia and Slavonia........ 16,773 2,397,249 146 
PAPA TANS yp one’s we. usag) hove ia abeneietots 38,139 ae 
‘Lotal asian: nestor 240,942 | 45,311,651 188 


Austria proper has 115,903 sq. m. and a popula- 
tion of 26,000,000. Of this number about 9,000,- 
ooo are Germans, 6,000,000 Bohemians and 
Moravians, 4,250,000 Poles, 3,380,570 Ruthenians, 
and 1,200,000 Slovaks. The principal cities are 
Vienna, with a population of 1,674,957 (1900); 

Prague, 201,589; Lemberg, 159,877; 


Gratz rs orocOems Liest, p124inais: 
Aiidriotae, Brtinn, 109,346. The birth-rate in 
TQOI Was 36.9; death-rate, 24. (See 
BrirtH- AND DEATH-RATE.) The il- 


legitimate births (1897-1901) were 14.20 per cent, 
the highest ratio in the world, tho they varied 
from 41 per cent (1900) in Carinthia to 4.2 per 
cent in Dalmatia. Marriages in 1900 were 8.1 
per 1,000 of population. (See MARRIAGE.) 

In 1900, 79 per cent of the population were 
Roman Catholic, 12 per cent Greek Catholic, 2.3 
per cent Greek Oriental, 4.7 per cent Jewish, 2 per 
cent Evangelical. Religious liberty is secure. 
There were (1900) 16,939 Roman Catholic priests; 
7,860 members of male orders, and 19,194 of 
female. Education is on the increase, yet 31 per 
cent of the population above twelve years of age 
were (1900) unable to read and write. In 1890, 
however, it was 79 per cent. (See ILLITERACY.) 
In 1900 there were 16,211,272 who could read and 
write (an increase since 1880 of over 5,000,000), 
and 9,186,362 who could neither read nor write (a 
decrease sirice 1880 of nearly 700,000). Element- 
ary schools (1902), 20,827, with 3,742,486 pupils 
and 96 training colleges. Gymnasia and real- 
schools (preparatory for universities or technical 
schools), 328, with 105,585 pupils. There were 
also 8 state universities, 49 theological colleges 
(45 Roman Catholic), 8 government technical 
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schools, besides 4,230 special schools (agricultural, 
industrial, etc.). In 1904, 3,320 periodicals were 
published, of which 3,039 were in German, 172 
being dailies. The Neues Wiener Tagblatt has the 
largest circulation. 

Convictions for crime in 1903 numbered 33,940; 
for other misdemeanors, 581,254. There were 15 
penal establishments, with 8,266 male prisoners 
and 1,069 female. (See CRIME.) 

About 2 per cent of the population receive aid. 
There were in 1902, 1,643 poorhouses, with 37,808 
inmates. The expenditures for these was 8,301,- 
652 kronen. Institutions for relief vary greatly 
throughout the empire. They were formerly 
mainly in the care of the Church, but now tend to 
be transferred to civil officers. No one can claim 
relief for whom any third party is legally respon- 
sible. Recipients are bound to return the aid 
when they can. Aid must be limited to that 
which is necessary for existence, for the care of 
the sick, and for needy children. It is usually 
given in cash. Overseers or visitors (Armen- 
pfleger) are not found everywhere, wherefore 
““Certificates of Poverty’’ are required, which are 
often misused. In Lower Austria the overseers 
of the poor usually serve without compensation. 
In Upper Austria the commissions for the poor are 
made up of the chief executive of the borough, a 
priest, and at least three overseers (Armenvdter). 
In Vienna there are nineteen districts, each with 
a district committee, which elects a board of com- 
missioners. There are also a general poor de- 
partment and another department for orphans. 
There are many institutions which are partly 
private, but that are endowed with public funds. 
In 1899 there were in Vienna 951 endowments, 
with a capital of 6,140,939 gulden. 

There are many Church institutions: Catholic 
or Protestant, several being connected with cer- 
tain knightly orders. Charity organization is 
backward. The municipal Houses of Maintenance 
are better organized. The Vienna foundling 
asylum is the largest in the world. There were 
in 1902, 1,387 créches, kindergartens, etc., and 
220 orphanages. There are over 600 hospitals 
(16 for children). 

There were in 1903,.585 savings-banks, with 
3,464,715 depositors, and deposits amounting to 
4,3608,550,000 kronen, 

The principal occupation is agriculture. Of 
the bread-earners 64.3 per cent are engaged in 
agriculture or fishing, 21.9 per cent in manu- 
facturing or mining, and 6.4 per cent 
in trade and commerce; 63.2 per cent 
of the men are bread-earners, and 
47.3 per cent of the women. The 
main crops are wheat, oats, rye, corn, potatoes. 
Rich soil, abundance of water, and a mild climate 
make Austria one of the foremost agricultural 
countries of Europe; 95 per cent of the land is 
productive. The breeding of stock is important. 
There are more than 4,000,000 horses, a number 
only surpassed by Germany and Russia. Over 30 
per cent of the empire is in forests. Land in 
most of the provinces is well divided. Nearly 87 
per cent of the peasants own their farms, but 
these are often too small to yield a livelihood. 
Mining is diversified and the resources rich. Coal 
is the most important product, worked mainly in 
Bohemia. Iron is found in large quantities. Cop- 
per and gold are also found. The mineral out- 
put of Austria was some $55,000,000 in 1890, 
and $75,000,000 in 1900. Salt is a State mo- 
nopoly. 


Industry 
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Manufacturing has recently made advances, 
being aided by the government in many ways: low 
railroad-fares, etc. exemption from import duties. 
The clothing industry of the empire employs 
about 800,000 workers; foods and drinks, 600,000; 
textile trades, 500,000; building trades, 400,000; 
woodwork, 325,000; iron and steel, 300,000; quar- 
ries and potteries, 150,000. Beet-sugar enjoys 
a liberal bounty. The glass industry is im- 
portant in Bohemia. Tobacco is a government 
monopoly. : 

Wages are low. Ordinary labor averages 20 
cents per day in the country and 50 cents in 
towns, tho varying from 7 to 61 cents. Skilled 
labor averages 70 cents. Carpenters receive from 
61 cents to $1.29 per day. Locomotive engineers 
earn from 55 to g3 cents. (See WAGES.) 

The general efficiency of labor is also low, 
scarcely averaging one eighth of that of the 
United States or one quarter that of Great 
Britain. 

Commerce is rapidly increasing. The exports 
of the total empire (Austria-Hungary) rose from 
771,400,000 florins in 1890 to 1,084,- 
000,000 fl. in 1905 ($450,000,000), 
the imports from 510,700,000 fl. to 
1,078,900,000 fl. The value of the 
chief exports (1904) was: sugar, 151,885,000 
kronen or half florins (krone = 20.3 cents); eggs, 
105,567,000 kr.; cattle, 98,617,000 kr. The chief 
imports were cotton (raw), 215,226,000 kr.; wool, 
129,888,000 kr.; coal and coke, 105,947,000 kr.; 
silk and manufactures, 83,499,000 kr. The chief 
exports (1904) were: to Germany, 1,037,321,000 
kr.; Great Britain, 183,726,000 kr. (principally 
wheat and flour); Italy, 156,815,000 kr.; Turkey, 
91,436,000 kr.; Switzerland, 79,741,000 kr.; Ru- 
mania, 75,868,000 kr.; Russia, 71,741,000 kr.; 
United States, 70,759,000 kr. The chief imports 
(1904) were: from Germany, 766,566,000 kr.; 
United States, 182,461,000 kr. (principally cotton 
and machinery); Great Britain, 155,076,000 kr. 
(principally cotton and machinery); British In- 

ia, 130,436,000 kr.; Russia, 119,863,000 kr.; 
Italy, 104,617,000. The customs are fixt, com- 
mon to Austria and Hungary, by the Ausgleich 
or Compromise of 1867. 


Commerce 


II.— Constitution and Government 


The reigning sovereign is Francis Joseph I., 
Emperor of Austria (1848) and King of Hungary 
(1867). Austria and Hungary, by the Com- 
promise (Ausgleich) of 1867, are, in most matters, 
completely independent, each having its own con- 
stitution, legislature, and executive, and united 
only in having the same sovereign and the same 
management of foreign affairs, of the army and 
navy, and of matters of finance, common to both. 
Such matters are regulated by a common ministry 
and two deputations, one Austrian, one Hun- 
garian, of sixty members each, representing the 
legislatures of the two countries. These deputa- 
tions meet annually, alternately in Vienna and 
Budapest, deliberate separately, and only meet to 
vote together, without discussion, when there have 
been three failures to agree by communication. 
There is also a commercial union, renewable every 
ten years. In Austria, Baron von Beck is premier. 
The Austrian Reichsrath has two houses. The 
Upper House (Herrenhaus) has 238 members, of 
whom 16 are princes of the imperial family, 65 
hereditary nobles, 17 archbishops and bishops, 
and 140 life-members, nominated by the emperor 
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for service or merit. The Lower House (Abgeord- 
netenhaus) has 425 members; 85 represent large 
landed proprietors (5,431 in t1go1), 21 the 
Chambers of Commerce, 118 the town voters 
(493,804), 129 the country voters (1,585,659), and 
72 the whole body of male voters (5,004,222). At 
the end of 1906, however, the Reichsrath passed 
a universal suffrage bill which will completely 
change this. Bills must pass both houses and be 
ratified by the emperor. Austria’s seventeen 
provinces have each its diet or Landtage. The 
parties in the Reichsrath are mainly divided on 
national or race lines. 

With the exception of the Socialists, most par- 
ties in Austria proper may be termed Home- 
rulers. The Czechs, the Poles, the Ruthenians, 
the Italians, etc., all aim at autonomy in some 
form or another. The government is carried on 
by a combination of parties, there being no per- 
manent majority. 

The budget estimate for the common affairs of 
the empire was (1905) 490,327,883 kr., almost 
wholly for military expenses. Of this amount 
114,716,883 kr. were derived from 
customs. Expenditures rose from 
281,820,000 kr. in 1890 to 368,010,- 
ooo kr. in 1904, of which sum 
Austria contributed 167,107,000 kr. and Hun- 
gary 87,630,000 kr., with 113,273,000 kr. from 
customs. 

The estimated revenue for Austria proper 
(1906) was 1,822,027,401 kr., and the expendi- 
tures 1,819,042,210 kr. The Austrian debt (1905) 
was 3,863,020,074 kr. (See FINANCES.) 

The Austro-Hungarian army has on peace 
footing 318,347 officers and men, and 60,758 
horses. The Austrian Landwehr has, besides, 
37,032 Officers and men, and the Hungarian Hon- 
védsig 31,491. The yearly contingent for the 
common army is 59,024 officers and men from 
Austria and 43,899 from Hungary. The army 
on a war footing numbers 980,000 officers and 
men; besides 500,000 in the Landwehr and 
1,000,000 in the Landsturm. The navy, mainly 
coast-defensive, has 12 battle-ships (9 modern), 3 
armored cruisers, 22 lesser vessels, and 26 torpedo- 
boats. 

The Austrian railway system must be studied 
in the light of its history. _ First begun by private 
effort, railways became so necessary that the 
government aided them by guaran- 
teeing interest or direct State con- 
struction. The Revolution of 1848 
and the Hungarian war, however, 
embarrassing it, the government sold out what 
interest it had in the roads, and Austria went 
through a long period of speculative railroad- 
building, ending for many of the roads in 
failure and bankruptcy. These weaker roads the 
government, after the crisis of 1873, was com- 
pelled first to aid and then to buy and operate. 
This policy has been largely carried out, but has 
not been adopted as a system on its own merits 
as in Germany. Where necessitated by poor 
private management the government in the main 
has had to buy simply the poorer roads. Never- 
theless the State roads are a success, and the 
tendency is toward State ownership. In 1903 the 
State owned and operated 4,809 miles, besides 
operating 2,671 miles of companies’ lines; the 
companies owned and operated 5,048 miles and 
operated 18 miles of State roads; 114 miles 
belonged to foreign lines. In 1906 the State 
bought another of the largest and best-paying 
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private roads in the Empire. There were 12,660 
milesin all. The cost in 1903 was $1,397,970,000. 
Passengers carried were 176,467,000; freight, 
121,491,000 tons. The receipts were 331,551,000 
florins; the working expenses, 225,590,000 fl. The 
State revenue from the railways for 1906 was esti- 
mated at 304,218,570 kronen and the expenditures 
at 270,410,820 kr. There were 5,947 telegraph- 
offices, with 40,373.71 kilometers of wire and 
16,463,654 messages. The urban telephone sys- 
tems numbered 429; the interurban systems 134. 
There were 8,086 post-offices. Receipts (postal 
and telegraph) were 116,858,886 kr.; expenses, 
117,519,722 kr. Of post-office savings-banks 
there were 6,339, with 1,860,347 depositors and 
devosits of 471,647,730 kr. at end of the year. 


III.— Social Reform 


The history of modern social reform in Austria 
begins with the Revolution of 1848. The years 
previous to this had been marked in industrial 
evolution mainly by the decay of the ancient 
gilds and the development of modern ideas. 
The Revolution of 1848 witnessed national po- 
litical uprisings in Vienna, Italy, Bohemia, Cro- 
atia, and Hungary. A constitution was granted 
to Austria, but was soon abrogated, and imperial 
absolutism, in close alliance with the Catholic 

ower, reigned supreme. In 1859, however, an 
industrial code was adopted which enjoined upon 
all manufacturers the maintenance of relations 
with the gilds, or the restoration of such relations 
where they had been discontinued, but the gilds 
continued to decline in spite of all efforts. Prog- 
ress was mainly political with the distracting 
complications of an empire of such diverse racial 
constituents. 

In 1866 Prussia gained the severance of Aus- 
tria from the Germanic Confederation, and Italy 
soon after gained her freedom. Hungary, too, 
grew more and more restless, and the emperor 
had to grant concessions, till the present dual 
political system was organized in 1867. Since 
1879, when Count Taaffe came into power, the 
government has been compelled to do more and 
more for the working classes. This, however, 
has been forced upon the government by the 
labor party, which in Austria, more than in most 
countries of Europe, has been purely socialistic. 


A Viennese Workingmen’s .Mutual Improvement Society 
was started under the influence of Lassalle’s agitation in 1867; 
and on April 11, 1869, it published the first number of the 
Volkstimme. In 1869 Austrian delegates were sent to the 
German Socialist Congress at Eisenach. The Austrian Govern- 
ment now prohibited all Socialist meetings, and the Socialist 
agitators had to concentrate their efforts to obtain freedom of 
coalition and universal suffrage. 

After the German laws against the Social Democrats were 
nassed in 1878, the Austrian Socialists, in part, lost heart. 

he Radicals declared for anarchism and the Moderates for 
the Liberals, working mainly on race lines. Between 1882 
and 1884 the anarchists attempted much violence in Austria; 
the government resorted to strong measures, and the Socialist 
papers suffered much. Nevertheless, the trade-unions became 
the camping-grounds for the Socialists, and the propaganda 
was carried on. 

Since 1886 the movement has made steady progress. In 
1888 a conference was held at Hainfield, and, largely through 
the influence of the Gleichheit, Dr. AdJer’s paper, the Moder- 
ates and those Radicals who were not anarchists, united on 
the lines of Marxist socialism. The result was a rapid ad- 
vance. Socialist papers obtained a wider circulation, meet- 
ings for the propagation of Socialist doctrines 
were held, and many new workmen’s associa- 
tions were founded. Strikes and agitation 
became common, and the government again 
tried repression. Papers were suppressed, and 
the editors of the Gleichheit arrested on charges of anarchism. 

The winter of 1892 was marked in Austria by agitation on 
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the part of the Social Democrats against the censorship of 
the press. 

The early months of 1893 saw the opening of ‘“‘a campaign 
in favor of universal, equal, and direct suffrage.” The May 
Day celebrations took place throughout the empire, and 
developed into a gigantic demonstration, not only for 
the eight-hour day, but also for the suffrage. In Vienna 
150,000 men and women marched in military order through the: 
streets. A few weeks later the political victories gained by 
the German Social Democracy at the ballot-box were cele- 
brated throughout the empire. In July 500,000 workingmen 
and women gathered in the very heart of Vienna and declared 
they would neither rest nor be deterred by any sacrifice until 
they had won. 

In Oct., 1893, Count Taaffe introduced a bill granting a 
very much enlarged suffrage. Notwithstanding that by the 
provisions of the new bill the number of voters in Austria 
were doubled, the Social Democrats would only agree to ac- 
cept it as a move in the right direction. 

During the last ten years organization has gone on steadily 
but not rapidly. The Social Democrats in the empire are 
organized ona basis of ‘‘national autonomy and international 
solidarity.”” There are German, Czech, Polish, Italian, 
Slavic, and Ruthenian sections, They work harmoniously, 
but their progress has been retarded by the national jeal- 
ousies and political efforts of the different races. In 1897 
the government made a further electoral concession. To 
383 deputies elected by privileged voters, 72 were added 
elected by universal suffrage. This at first seemed but to 
increase the international struggle. By 1901, however, the 
Socialists polled about 800,000 votes and elected 10 deputies 
(7 Czechs). The government was compelled to introduce 
various reform measures (see below), but the old national 
strife went on, tho largely fruitless to all parties. In 1905, 
however, a proposition of Baron Fejervary’s Hungarian minis- 
try to establish universal suffrage in that country caused wide- 
spread excitement in Austria, and on Nov. 2d a monster 
Sas demonstration in Vienna led to a clash with the 
police. 


Universal suffrage was finally granted, and asa 
result, in the elections of 1907, almost a revolu- 
tionary change was made. There were elected 82 
Social Democrats, 66 Christian Democrats (Anti- 
Semites), 33 Agrarian Czechs, 31 of the (Catholic) 
Center; 25 Pan Germanists, 24 German Liberals, 
22 Young Czechs, 18 German Agrarians, r5 Clerical 
Slavs, 14 Free Independent Pan Germanists, 14 
Italians, 11 Clericals, ro Radical Czechs, and 100 
of minor parties. There are 2 Socialist dailies in 
German, the Arbeiter Zeitung at Vienna and the 
Arbeiterwille at Gratz. There are 25 other German 
Socialist journals. The Czech Socialists have 
also 2 dailies (at Vienna and Prague), and 12 
other journals. There are 2 Polish, 4 Italian, 2 
Slavic, and 1 Ruthenian papers. The women 
have a Socialist organ, the Arbetterinnen Zeitung. 

A so-called Roman Catholic Christian Socialism 
has had considerable development in Austria, 
under the patronage of Prince Alois of Lichten- 
stein and others, but it has meant little more 
than the Church of Rome taking an interest in 
political and social questions from the eccle- 
siastical-paternal standpoint. It has also con- 
tributed largely to the development of anti- 
Semitism. 

The trade-union movement in Austria runs 
parallel with the Socialist movement. The In- 
dustrial Code of 1859, trying to com- 
pel employers and employees to 
unite in trade-gilds, had failed. In 
1869 a demonstration in Vienna won 
the right of combination for workingmen, and 
trade-unions slowly developed. A law of 1883 
greatly modified the code of 1859. (See STRIKES.) 
The chief centers of Austrian trade-unionism are 
the industrial and populous districts of Lower 
Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia, while about a 
fifth of the total number of associations are es- 
tablished in Vienna. The highest organization is 
found in the printing trade and in the textile and 
metal industries. 

The aggregate membership of all labor or- 
ganizations in Austria in 1903 was 177,592, a net 
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increase of 13,104 in the year. The rapid prog- 
ress made since 1892 is shown below: 


Total 


Women Annual 
Enp or— | Unions srambex in- Annual | oxpendi- 
2 cluded | ‘come tures 
members 

ESO 2eatiter es 1,308 70.343 AsBOS emt Srectel al etiaeeiee 
ESO On 9 esse 1,634 | 117,946 | 5,761 | $197,034 | $130,167 
T5990 t=. os othe 2,263 | 157,773 9,206 370,488 349,088 
POOR Soc cas 2,294 | 152,604 9,928 445,869 422,216 
TOOSe resis: 2,370 | 164,488 8,958 523,437 478,508 
EOOS cho: distare 2,469 | 177,592 | 12,063 | 500,473 | 541,031 


There are 74 national trade-unions, containing 
154,665 members; 104 local assemblies, with 
5,653 members, and 416 workingmen’s associ- 
ations, devoted chiefly to educational work, with 
17,274 members. The following'table shows the 
membership, receipts, expenditures; and cash 
balance of the largest national unions, 11 of which 
have upward of 3,000 members each. Two other 
unions, with smaller membership—hatters’ and 
lithographers’—are included on account of their 
strong financial position. It will be observed 
that the printers, altho not the strongest union 
numerically, have by far the largest income It 
is said that the union contains nearly go per cent 
of all the printers in Austria. 


Annual 
, No. of Annual expendi- 
TRADE mem~- receipts. tures. 
bers 
Crowns Crowns 
74 national unions....... 154,665 | 2,942,855 | 2,647,066 
Including— 

Railway workers....... 28,036 323,016 340,470 
Iron and metal workers.| 16,667 299,331 269,030 
Textile workers......:. I1,932 112,833 92,193 
RORRUGE 2 fs 2 c%G con wens < 10,997 985,374 949,744 
Wood workers......... 10,747 120,224 93,805 
IMME TS te Fo8-0s ceisroin se, 0 eho 8,450 62,815 70,310 
LE a Pr ee ee 4,871 50,404 47,103 
Building laborers....... 4,478 46,031 37,223 
SOLS eos hue indie ens ecalous 4,421 65,687 55,845 

Paper and chemical 
RUOUKOLS sca deen. 61 S404, 3,610 33,194 28,118 
HOeTIA KEES Mecca ore c0,0 3,007 41,893 38,443 
PRA DLETS 1 ctae atsrensare(clesre> 2,404 154,893 104,540 
Lithographers.......... 1,604 86,520 61,749 
104 loca] mixed unions..... 5,653 17,685 19,238 
416educationalassociations| 17,274 36,821 38.850 
Grand total........ 177,592 | 2,997,361 | 2,705,154 


Between 1850 and 1860 cooperation began in 
Austria, but has not had great development. A 
union of cooperative societies was organized in 
Vienna in 1874, with 217 societies in 1892. The 
same year there were 2,501 cooperative societies 
in Austria, of which 1,882 were loan societies and 
about 300 distributive. 

At the close of 1900 there were 7,616 coopera- 
tive societies, including 5,098 credit, 758 dis- 
tributive, and 1,760 other societies. Of the credit 
societies, 1,513 were of the Schulze-Delitzsch 
type, with 923,967 members. 

Industrial betterment has at least begun. At 
Dornbirn, in connection with Herr Hammerle’s 
cotton-mill, a picturesque industrial village has 
been developed. Cottages, with open verandas, 
covered with vines and grouped in gardens with 
fruit-trees, can be hired, with cow shed and pas- 
turage, for some $34 per year, or bought for from 
$1,060 to $1,500. At Smichof, near Prague, 
Baron Ringhofer has done much building for the 
1,000 men employed in his machine-works, Two- 
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room dwellings or blocks can be rented for 55 
cents sae week, or 3 rooms for 75 cents. De- 
tached houses are also being built. Baron Ring- 
hofer has established a sick-fund and ‘‘welfare 
institutions.” 

Industrial legislation is more advanced than 
cooperation, and recently the government has 
increasingly followed German precedents. 

Accident insurance was made compulsory in 
Austria in 1887, and insurance against sickness 
in 1888. The aim is to keep all laborers from 

dependency. The minister of the 

Industria] i™terior requires such insurance of 
all employers where employment is 


Legislation ; : : 
at all dangerous, as in mines, quarries, 
buildings, factories, etc., and exempts 

all others. In case of fatal accident, the widow 


receives funeral expenses, 20 per cent of the hus- 
band’s wage till death or remarriage, and 15 per 
cent for each child till the age of fifteen, or, if both 
parents are dead, such children receive each 20 
percent. Illegitimate children receive 10 per cent 
each, but the aggregate amount is not to exceed 
50 per cent. In case of total disability the injured 
receives 60 per cent; in case of partial disability 
the amount is not to exceed 50 per cent. 

The postal savings-bank system is more de- 
veloped in Austria-Hungary than in any other 
country. 

The Austrian provisions against non-employ- 
ment are: (1) employment agencies carried on for 
gain, about 916; (2) the ancient trade-gilds, com- 
posed of employers and employees, of which there 
were 5,273 in 1895; (3) employees’ associations 
(trade-unions and others); (4) relief stations 
on the German plan (see GERMANY); (5) labor 
registries, public or private. Vienna and Prague 
have large municipal registries. The public reg- 
istries found 95,107 situations in 1903; agencies 
for gain, 44,034; the trade-gilds, 30,520; other 
agencies, 74,923. 

The government has also made especial efforts 
in the interest of the industrial middle classes 
by creating a special department of the Board of 
Trade, the Gewerbeforderungs-Dienst (Service for 
the Promotion of Handicrafts and Trades), which 
has had a rapid growth and been imitated in 
other countries. 

The staff consists of a large number of experts 
in the various trades and crafts, and of men de- 
voted to the cooperative movement; the institute 
itself may be described as a social laboratory en- 
dowed and supported by the state. It has de- 
veloped also a tendency which is becoming im- 
portant throughout Austria—the endeavor to 
apply artistic methods to as many spheres of pro- 
duction as possible. It has a Trade and Crafts’ 
Museum, now in its twenty-sixth year. 

Important Austrian social reform institutes or 
societies are: 

Arbeitsstatisches Amt. Vienna, I., Biberstrasse 2. Chief, 
Dr. Victor Mataja. (Austrian Labor Department or Bureau.) 

Gewerbeférderungsdienst des k. k. Handelsministeriums. 
Vienna, IX., 2, Severingasse 9. Chief, Dr. W. F. Exner. Sec- 
retary, Dr. A. Vetter. (Imperial Bureau for the Promotiou 


of the Crafts.) rat ; 
Arbeiterzeitung (Labor News; Socialist organ). Editor, Dr. 


V. Adler. Vienna, VI., Mariahilferstrasse 89. (Headquarters 
for Socialist and labor information.) : 
Wiener Volksheim (People’s Palace). Vienna, XVI., 


Kofler Park 7. Secretary, Prof. Dr. Emil Reich. (Educa- 
tional: furthering university extension, libraries, etc.) 

Kultur politische Gesellschaft. Vienna, I., Giselastrasse. 
Chairman, Dr. Robert Scheu. (Object: political, economic, 
and social education in Austria.) 

Sozialpolitischer Verein. Vienna, I., Helferstorferstrasse 
3. Chairman, Dr. Sigismund Wolf-Eppinger. (Object: so- 
cial reforms.) 
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Sozialwissenschaftlicher Bildungsverein. Vienna, VIII., 
Schlésselgasse 11x. Chairman, Dr. Alexander Hollander. 
(Object: political and economic education.) 

Allgemeiner Verband der auf Selbsthilfe beruhenden deutschen 
Erwerbs und Wirtschaftgenossenschaften in  Oéesterreich. 
Vienna, I., Giselastrasse 4. (Object: to protect the interests 
of the German cooperative societies in Austria.) 

Allgemeiner Verband der landwirtschaftlichen Genossen- 
schaften in Oesterreich. Vienna, I., Weihburggasse 12. (A 
union similar to the preceding, for agricultural cooperative 
societies.) ’ 

Reichsverband der deutschen Gewerbevereine Oesterreichs in 
Wien. Vienna, I., Eschenbachgasse 11. President, Section 
Chief Dr. W. F. Exner. (Object: promotion of the interests 
of German industrial associations. ) 

Wiener Volksbildung Verein. Vienna, I., Tegetthoffstrasse 
4. Chairman, Dr. Friedrich Jodl. (Object: popular educa- 
tion.) 

Oesterreichischer Zweigverein zur Hebung des Mittelstandes. 
(Austrian branch of the Institut international des classes 
moyennes, founded in Brussels, for the development of the 
middle classes.) 

Oesterreichische Friedensgesellschaft. Vienna, I., Spiegel- 
gasse 4. President, Frau Bertha Freiin v. Suttner. (Austrian 
Peace Society.) 

Oesterreichischer Verein gegen Trunksucht. Vienna, I., 
Spiegelgasse 19. Secretary, Dr. Adolf Daum. (Austrian Tem- 
perance Society.) 

Allgemeiner Rechtsschutz und Gewerksschaftsverein ftir 
Oesterreich. Vienna, X., Laxenburgerstrasse 8. Arbeiterheim. 
(General Trade Association Union.) 

Vereinigung der arbeitenden Frauen. Vienna, I., Tuch- 
lauben II. President, Frau Karoline Gronemann. (Work- 
ing Women’s Club.) 

Allgemeiner Oesterreichischer Frauenverein. Vienna, XVIII., 


Gentzgasse 6. President, Fratilein Auguste Fickert. (Gen- 
eral Austrian Women’s Union.) 
Verein der katholisch geschiedenen Eheleute. Vienna, IV., 


Leibenfrostgasse 6. (Society of Divorced Catholics, whose 
object is agitation for legalization of divorce.) 

Verein zur Reform des Eherechtes. Vienna, VI., 
hilferstrasse 5. (Object: reform of marriage law.) 

Heimat. Vienna,I., Dorotheengasse 12. Chairman, Adolf 
Ruzicka. (Girls’ Friendly Society.) 

Kinderschutzstationen. Vienna, I., Wipplingerstrasse 8. 
President, Dr. Prince Eduard von und zu Liechtenstein. 
(Children’s Aid Society.) 

Verein abstinenter Frauen. 


Maria- 


Vienna, I., Steindlgasse 2. 


BAADER, FRANZ XAVIER: German philoso- 
pher; born at Munich, 1765. His father counted 
among his friends some liberal German bishops, 
and shared their views. Franz Baader studied 
at the University of Freiburg, where he became 
the friend of Alexander von Humboldt. In 1826 
he was made professor of philosophy and specu- 
lative theology at Munich, but desiring the re- 
union of Protestantism and Catholicism, and 
having uttered a remonstrance against the abso- 
lutism of the Roman court in 1838, he was deposed 
from his professorship. He gradually became 
more and more interested in social subjects, and 
recommended a theocracy, a state held together 
by Christian love, which should be equally free 
from lawless individualism and from despotism. 
Kaufman in his ‘‘Christian Socialism’’ has sum- 
marized Baader’s view as follows: 

Without previous and perfect union between God and man, 
social union can neither be effected nor maintained. Social 
coordination and subordination must rest on Divine authority. 
All members of the social organism are what they are by the 
grace of God, Physical force without spiritual power, com- 
pulsion without conviction, fear without respect, interest with- 
out love, cannot permanently secure social order, 

Corporate action and association are essential to the com- 
mon weal, because they imply organized social life. On the 
other hand, all attack on property by way of advocating a 
communistic redistribution is a crime against the common 
interests of all. The Christian law of mutual affection is the 
only safeguard against the disintegrating power of individual- 
ism. With the development of the moral and religious life of 
the nation, social evolution will become possible also, and thus 
the unhealthy elements of social progress will be eliminated 
without the adoption of revolutionary measures. The Church 
must provide a new diaconate to bring about a more equitable 
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President, Frau Emilie Kassowitz. (Women’s Temperance 


Union.) 


REFERENCES: Statistisches Handbuch der Osterreichisch-Un- 
garischen Monarchie, Annual, Vienna; Mittheilungen des 
Arbeitstatistischen Amtes in K. K. Handelsministeritum, ib.; 
Osterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch, Annual, ib.; Oster- 
reich-Ungarn im Welthandel, by Engel, ib., 1902; Bettrdge 
zur Neuesten Handelspolitik Osterreichs, in Schriften des Ver- 
eins fir Soztal Politik, vol. xciii., Leipsic, 1901; Austria, 
by Sidney Whitman and J. B. Mcllraith, New York, 1899; 
Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and Country, by F. H. E. 
Palmer, ib., 1903; Political History of Europe since 1814, 
by Seignobos, transl. by MacVane, ib., 1899. 


AVELING, EDWARD: Socialist lecturer, born 
in 1851. He was educated at various schools and 
at University College, London, and went to Cam- 
bridge as Prof. Michael Foster’s assistant in 
physiology. He has been professor of chemistry 
and physiology at New College, and of compara- 
tive anatomy at the London Hospital, and was a 
member of the London School Board in 1882. An 
avowed atheist, he became vice-president of the 
National Secular Society, socialist lecturer, jour- 


nalist, author, and dramatist. Author: ‘Stu- 
dent’s Marx’’; ‘‘Student’s Darwin”; ‘‘Botany 
for Students’’; ‘‘Geology for Students’’; “‘ Phys- 
ics’; ‘‘Biology’’; translations of Marx’s ‘‘Kap- 


ital’’ (vol. i.); Engel’s ‘‘Socialism”; Haeckel’s 
‘‘Pedigree of Man’; Titchomiroff’s ‘‘ Russia.” 
He married Eleanor, daughter of Karl Marx. 


AVERY, MRS. SUSAN LOOK: Writer; re- 
former; born at Conway, Mass., 1817; educated 
at Utica, N. Y.; married (1844) Benjamin F. 
Avery (died 1885). She has largely devoted her 
life to speaking and writing on woman’s suffrage, 
temperance, the single tax, and other reforms. 
Address: Louisville, Ky. 


redistribution. The most perfect corporation is the Catholic 
Church; it is, therefore, the best type of social organization. 
The Church is altogether opposed to the heathenish view of 
ownership of property, ehich is purely selfish, and therefore 
antisocial, separating private from common interests. The 
Church regards all men as agents and stewards of their pos- 
sessions for the common good. 


Baader was, however, not destined to make any 
attempt to carry out his views, as he died in 1841, 
only three years after losing his Munich professor- 
ship. The ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica” says of 
him: 

Baader is, without doubt, the greatest speculative theo- 


logian of modern Catholicism, and his influence has extended 
itself even beyond the precincts of his own church. 


BABBAGE, CHARLES: English economist; 
born 1792; studied at Trinity College, Cambridge; 
was made a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1816; 
helped found the British Association; became 
professor of mathematics at Cambridge in 1828, 
and devoted much time and money to the build- 
ing of two great calculating machines. In politi- 
cal economy, altho he did not contribute to 
economic theory, he nevertheless won a high 
place on account of his thorough and faithful 
descriptions of characteristic economic phenom- 
ena. Especially faithful and discerning were his 
analysis and portrayal of the benefits and effects 
of the division of labor. Political economy he 
was one of the first to declare not an exact science, 
like the mathematical, altho it did depend on 
“generals being much more frequently obeyed 
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than violated.’’ He was no blind worshiper of 
Mammon, and sneered at the notion that no call- 
ing could be deemed respectable which did not 
produce wealth. In the public interest’ he be- 
lieved that inventors should be generously re- 
warded by the state. He died in 187r. 
Babbage’s main works were: ‘‘On the Economy 
of Machinery and Manufactures’’; ‘‘Thoughts on 
the Principles of Taxation with Reference to a 
Property Tax and its Exceptions’’; ‘‘A Compara- 
tive View of the Different Institutions for the 


Assurance of Life’’; ‘The Exposition of 1851, or 
Views of the Industry, the Science, and the Gov- 
ernment of England”’; ‘‘Passages from the Life of 


a Philosopher.” 


BABEUF, FRANCOIS NOEL (called Caius 
Gracchus): French Socialist; born at Saint Quen- 
tin, 1760. Left alone at the age of sixteen, his 
youth and whole life was stormy and wild. From 
the commencement of the Revolution he wrote 
violent articles, and was tried, but acquitted. 
He edited a paper which he called Tribun de 
Peuple. This took place after the fall of Robes- 
pierre. He gradually became more violent, and 
gathered round him a body of men whose main 
idea was to put down inequality of condition. 
“We desire,”’ said they, ‘‘real equality or death.” 
They met at the Pantheon (till their public meet- 
ings were broken up by Napoleon), and there 
counseled how to rouse the people to insurrection. 
They aimed at a real community of goods. The 
public authorities were to organize industry. 
Every one was to have a right to lodging, food, 
mediocre mais frugale, clothes, washing, warm- 
ing, lighting, and medical attendance. Babeuf’s 
theory of communism was based largely on 
Morelly’s ‘‘Code de la Nature.’”’ According to it, 
“the aim of society is the happiness of all, and 
happiness consists in equality. Let all the arts 
perish,”’ cried its followers, ‘‘provided we obtain 
real equality.’” Government was to be absolute. 
No private individual was to be allowed to trade 
with foreign countries. Even within the country 
only such publications were to be allowed as 
taught the unqualified blessings of equality. All 
were to be drest alike save for differences of age 
or sex. Childrén were to be removed from the 
family at an early age, to be taught of ‘‘civism”’ 
and communism. Comfortable mediocrity was 
the openly exprest ideal. 

Babeuf and his friends had planned a general 
uprising in May, 1796, but their plot was dis- 
covered a few hours before the time set for its 
execution, and in February of the following year, 
Babeuf and Darthé were condemned to die. 
They stabbed themselves before the tribunal, not 
fatally however, and they were guillotined the 
next day. Babeuf’s last words were, ‘‘I wrap 
myself in a virtuous slumber.” 


BACON, FRANCIS, VISCOUNT ST. ALBANS: 
English scholar, philosopher, and diplomat; born 
in London, 1561; studied at the University of 
Cambridge at the age of thirteen. He entered 
diplomacy, and was one of the suite of the English 
ambassador at Paris. Later he studied law, be- 
came a member of Parliament, Solicitor-General, 
Keeper of the Great Seal, and Lord Chancellor, 
and was made Baron Verulam, then Viscount. 
In 1621 he was convicted of corruption in office 
on his own confession. After this he devoted him- 
self entirely to science and literature till his 
death in 1626, 


Austria-Hungary 
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Altho dishonorable in public life, Bacon’s fame 
as a literary and scientific man is of the first order. 
His life was contemporary with the birth of 
modern science, and with it his name has always 
been associated. As a literary man Bacon ex- 
hibits profound thought exprest in a remarkable 
and splendid style. There are few subjects with 
which he did not occupy himself. In his day 
economic questions did not form a separate study, 
nor were they of much account. Bacon, however, 
here and there touches on them, as in Essay 
xxxiv., ““Of Riches,” and in the essay on ‘‘ Planta- 
tions.”’ He discusses the government of colonies, 
and says: ‘‘Let there be freedom from custom till 
the plantation be of strength, and not only free- 
dom from custom but freedom to carry their 
commodities where they may make their best of 
them, except there be some special cause of cau- 
tion.” In the ‘‘History of Henry VII,’ and in 
otherfshorter works he shows himself a deep stu- 
dent of human and social philosophy. ‘‘The New 
Atlantis” is a brief Utopia written between 1614 
and 1617, and published a year after his death. 
Among his other works may be mentioned: 
“Essays,” “‘The Advancement of Learning,’ the 
“Novum Organum,”’ and the ‘History of the 
Reign of Henry VII.” 
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BAGEHOT, WALTER: English banker and 
economist; born at Langport, Somersetshire, in 
1826. Hewasthe son of a banker, and studied at 
London University. After being called to the 
bar he chose to enter his father’s bank, and later 
became known as a brilliant literary critic and 
writer. In 1858 he married the eldest daughter 
of James Wilson, editor of The Economist, and two 
years later succeeded to the editorship, continuing 
thus till his death. He was considered one of the 
best financiers of his day. His special service in 
economics may be said to have been to reconcile 
them with history. He had almost unbounded 
admiration for Ricardo, with whom as a successful 
man of business he had many points of agreement. 
““Adam Smith,” he said, ‘‘discovered the country 
(of political economy), but Ricardo made the first 
map.” He considered himself the last man of 
the ante-Mill period. Mill and Cairns had al- 
ready shown that the old political economy was 
hypothetic, dealing not with real but imaginary 
“economic men,’ who were simply conceived 
“‘as money-making animals.’’ In history and 
life, as Bagehot showed, men are not merely this. 
He named his great treatise ‘‘Lombard Street,” 
not ‘‘The Money Market,’’ because he desired to 
show that he dealt with the concrete and not the 
abstract. His sympathies were with the capital- 
ists; yet to the working classes and trade-unions 
he was never hostile. His only remedy was 
laissez-faire. As was natural from his position, 
his best detailed work was in elucidating the 
orthodox teaching concerning banking and 
finance. He died in 1877. 

Bagehot’s main works were: ‘‘History of the 
Unreformed Parliament”’; ‘‘Physicsand Politics” ; 
“Lombard Street: A Description of the Money 
Market’’; ‘‘International Coinage’’; ‘‘Literary 
Studies” ; “Economic Studies’’; and ‘‘ Biographical 
Studies.” 


BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA: The 
bakery trade is one in which great evils exist. 
Working by hot ovens often in unventilated rooms 
and not infrequently in underground cellars is 
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very difficult, much work having to be done at 
night. The hours are often long and irregular 
and wages (except for organization) are very low. 
Frequently the baker, saturated with perspira- 
tion sleeps on his table or on flour bags, without 
undressing, ready for work the next morning. 
Organization began in New York, and by 1881 
New York and Brooklyn had 5,000 union bakers, 
mainly German. The union struck for twelve 
hours, but lost and largely went to pieces. In 
1885, however, Mr. Henry Weisman started the 
German-American Bakers’ Journal, threw him- 
self into building up a national union, with the 
result that to-day the national union had, 1905, 
12,000 members and is working for an eight-hour 
day. Secretary, F. H. Harezbecker, 236 Superior 
Street, Cleveland, O. 


BAKOUNIN, MICHAEL: The father of revo- 
lutionary anarchist-communism; born in Tor- 
schok, Russia, 1814, of aristocratic and even 
princely family. Educated for the military serv- 
ice, he became an artillery officer, and was 
stationed in Poland; but by 1835 became dis- 
gusted with Russian militarism, and went to 
Moscow to study philosophy, reading mainly 
Hegel and Schopenhauer, in company with Alex- 
ander Herzen, the later notorious Russian revolu- 
tionist, and others of similar type. 
In 1841 he went to Berlin, becoming 
particularly acquainted with Arnold 
Ruge, and writing in his Deutsche 
Jahrbiicher, at Dresden. He was led 
by Ruge to be a communist. In 1843 Bakounin 
went to Paris, and there made the acquaintance of 
Proudhon and his writings, and learned to give to 
his communistic views an anarchistic basis. In 
1849 he resided for a time in Leipsic, surrounding 
himself with Czech students, and endeavoring to 
provoke a freshrising in Bohemia. When in that 
year the revolution broke out in Dresden, Bakou- 
nin joined it. He was, however, captured during 
a skirmish and condemned to death. On the eve 
of being shot he was handed over to the Austrian 
authorities, and tried by them for his part in the 
Czech rebellion. Again sentenced to death, he was 
claimed by Russia, and imprisoned in the fortress 
of Schlisselburg, and in 1852 transported to 
Siberia. In 1860 Bakounin reappeared in Lon- 
don, having escaped from Siberia by the way 
of Japan and the United States. He immediately 
resumed his advocacy of Panslavism, and be- 
came more revolutionary than ever. He wrote 
in Herzen’s journal, Kolokol (The Bell), and 
exerted wide influence, among other ways, by his 
brochure, ‘‘Romanoff and Pugatcheff.” 

When the International was formed in London 
in +864, Bakounin did not at first join it; but soon 
realizing its power, he threw himself into it and 
became the leader of its anarchist 
wing against Marx, the leader of the 
Socialist wing. The names Anarchist 
and Socialist were not then used 
save in a vague way; both Marx and 
Bakounin called themselves communists, but 
gradually around these two leaders arose the two 
distinct movements which have since become the 
Socialist and anarchist-communist movements 
existing to-day, and completely opposing each 
other in all European countries. The difference, 
however, only gradually asserted itself. The 
International at first was simply an effort to 
unite the workers of all countries. (See INTERNA- 
TIONAL.) 
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At a congress held in Geneva in 1867, Bakounin 
favored the abolition of centralized states, and 
the substitution of voluntary federations of in- 
dependent communes. At the next congress, in 
1868, at Bern, under the presidency of Victor 
Hugo, he urged joining the International. Fail- 
ing to convince the assembly, he formed his sup- 
porters into a Social Democratic Alliance, the aim 
of which was to make land and capital the collect- 
ive property of society, to be used by agricultural 
and manufacturing associations. Existing states 
were to ‘‘disappear in the universal union of free 
associations.’’ The Alliance desired to be recog- 
nized as part of the International, but its claim 
was rejected, whereupon it dissolved after six 
months’ existence, during which it had been active 
in Spain and Italy, and its sections joined the 
International separately. 

On Sept. 28, 1870, Bakounin organized an in- 
surrection at Lyons, but failing in France he 
resorted to Italy. In 1872, however, Bakounin 
was to make his break with the Marxian wing of 
the International. When the congress of the In- 
ternational was to be held in that year, Marx suc- 
ceeded in having it called at The Hague, where 
Bakounin could not come, since he would have 
been arrested in passing through either France or 
Germany. At the congress, therefore, Marx had 
it all his own way. In Sept., 1873, both the 
Marxists and the Autonomists held a congress at 
Geneva, each claiming to be the true International. 
The autonomists were the stronger. Bakounin 
appeared to have conquered. It was the last 
congress of the Marxist International. The real 
triumph of Marxian socialism was not then ap- 
parent. Bakounin retired to Lugano, in Italy, 
but returned to Switzerland, and died in Bern, 
July 1, 1876. Eliseé Reclus, Paul Brousse, J. 
Guillaume, and others gathered round his grave, 
and organized the cause to which Reclus later gave 
the name of anarchist-communism. (See AN- 
ARCHISM.) 

Bakounin is said, by Reclus, to have been a 
man of great thought, strength of will, and un- 
tiring energy. By Felix Dubois he is described 
as a man of no original thought, hungry only for a 
notoriety to be obtained by any means. He was 
the embodiment of the revolutionist. He wrote 
of the International: 

We wish to destroy all states and all churches, with all their 
institutions and laws, religious, political, juridical, financial, 
magisterial, academical, economical, and social, in order that 
all these millions of poor human beings, who are cheated, en- 
slaved, overworked, and exploited—having been at last de- 
livered from their masters and benefactors, whether official 


or officious, whether associations or individuals—may hence- 
forth and forever breathe in absolute freedom. 


His ideal of the future was not formulated. He 
wrote: 


_All reasonings about the future are criminal, because they 
hinder destruction pure and simple, and fetter the progress of 
the revolution. . The revolutionist is a man under a vow. 
He ought to have no personal interests, no 
business, no feelings, no property. He ought 
to be entirely absorbed in one single interest, 
one single thought, one single passion—the 
revolution. . . . He s only one aim, one 
science — destruction. For that, and for 
2 nothing else, he studies mechanics, phvsics, 
chemistry, and sometimes medicine. With the same object, 
he observes men, characters, the situations, and all the con- 
ditions of the social order. He despises and detests existing 
morality. For him everything is moral that helps on the 
triumph of the revolution, everything is immoral and criminal 
that hinders it. Between him and society there is war—war 
to the death, incessant, irreconcilable. e ought to be read 
to die, to endure torture, and with his own hands to kill all 
who place obstacles in the wer of the revolution. So much 
the worse for him if he has in this world any ties of relation- 
ship, of friendship, of love! He is no true revolutionist if 
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these attachments stay his arm. Nevertheless, he must live 
in the midst of society, feigning to be what he is not. He must 
penetrate everywhere among the upper classes, as well as 
among the middle—into the merchant’s shop, into the church, 
into the government offices, into the army, into the literary 
world, into the detective force, and even into the imperial 
palace. . . . He must prepare a list of those who are con- 
demned to death, and dispatch them in the order of their 
relative misdoings. A new member can only beadmitted into 
the association by a unanimous vote, and after bis qualities 
have been proved, not by words merely, but by deeds. Each 
“‘companion”’ should have under his control several revolu- 
tionists of the second or third degree, not wholly initiated. 
He should consider them as part of the revolutionary capital 
placed at his disposal, and he should expend them economic- 
ally and so as to abstract the greatest possible profit out of 
them. . . . The most valuable element are women who are 
completely initiated, and who accept our whole program. 
Without their aid we can effect nothing. 


Bakounin’s best work is probably ‘‘God and the 
State,’’ which has been translated by B. R. Tucker 
(1883). His other writings were mainly attacks 
upon Marx and Mazzini, or violent ‘‘ Bulletins of 
the Federation of the Jura.” 


BALANCE OF TRADE: The difference be- 
tween the amount or value of the commodities 
exported from and imported into a country. The 
balance is said to be favorable to a country when 
the value of its exports exceeds that of its imports, 
and unfavorable when it is vice versa. This is 
derived from the old idea long prevalent, but 
especially developed by the MERcANTILIsTS, that 
wealth consists,only, or at least mainly, in money, 
and that therefore that country which exports 
more commodities than it imports must be rich, 
since it receives money in excess of what it pays for 
itsimports. Clement Armstrong, in his ‘‘ Treatise 
Concerning the Staple and the Commodities of this 
Realme”’ (1530), says: ‘‘The holl welthe of the 
realme is for all our riche commodites to gete owt 
of all other realmes, therefore redy money; and 
after the money is brought into the holl realme, 
so shall all peple in the realme be made riche 
therwith.”’ This was the universal theory in the 
Middle Ages, when there was what has been called 
a ‘‘balance of bargain’’ theory, each state striving 
on every bargain to obtain a balance of money. 
The first real refutation of the theory seems to 
have been by Nicholas Barbon in 1690, tho it 
remained largely accepted till the onslaught upon 
it by Hume in his ‘‘Essays”’ (1752), and the more 
calm and judicious analysis of Adam Smith. 
To-day, when it is seen that wealth may consist 
in many things besides money, the absurdity of 
the theory is apparent. See Buckle’s ‘‘ History 
of Civilization in England,” vol. i., pp. 210-212; 
W. Cunningham’s ‘‘The Growth of English In- 
dustry and Commerce,” p. 362; C. F. Bastable’s 
“The Theory of International Trade,” p. 164 
(Dublin, 1887). 


BALL, JOHN: English priest and revolutionist ; 
born 1338; studied at St. Mary’s, York, and was 
bidaincd to the priesthood not long after 1356, 
becoming one of the class of parochial chaplains, 
who corresponded among the clergy to the ar- 
tizan class among the laity. It was toward the 
end of the long reign of Edward III. that the 
‘‘mad priest,’’ as it suited the landowners to call 
him, began to prophesy against the evils of his 
time; and, as John Richard Green has said, “‘in 
the preaching of John Ball England first listened 
to the knell of feudalism and the declaration of 
the rights of man.” England was ripe for the 
message. The years of prosperity following the 
plague of 1348 had done more to open the eyes 
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of the peasants than all the centuries of poor 
rations which had gone before. At first by royal 
proclamation, and subsequently by the repeated 
enactments with added penalties of the famous 
“Statute of Laborers,’’ every effort was made to 
defeat the rising prosperity of the artizans and 
peasants, but every resistance only fanned the 
flame. 

Such were the conditions amid which Ball be- 
gan his life-work, and for twenty years preached 
Lollardism of a coarser and more popular sort 
than that of Wycliffe. He traveled 
from place to place, and preached in 
churchyards and from the market 
crosses to crowds, which were ever 
increasing as he incurred the greater displeasure 
of the authorities. He insisted on the necessity 
of marriage of the clergy, on a voluntary priest- 
hood, and on the injustice of demanding tithes 
from poor men. From the headquarters which 
he maintained in Essex his work extended in all 
directions, and he gradually became the recog- 
nized head of an ever-growing labor party, whose 
sections in the different parts of the country were 
united by a great band of itinerant priests, whose 
office enabled them to travel unsuspected in 
every direction. While all this was going on 
events were rapidly preparing the way for insur- 
rection. The peasants were filled with what 
Professor Rogers calls a ‘‘religious socialism.’ 
The actual outbreak was delayed by several 
causes, for the leaders were loath to provoke an 
appeal to arms, tho as early as 1375 they seem to 
have decided that it would ultimately be neces- 
sary. Between 1375 and 1377 riots were fre- 
quent, and the people were held back with great 
difficulty. Then Edward III. died, and the hopes 
of the popular party for a better state of things 
were revived for a short time, while the troubles 
with the French helped to distract attention from 
the troubles at home. But when defeat abroad 
added to misery at home was capped by a fresh 
tax levy, to which the poor were compelled 
to contribute as much as the rich, the suffering 
became unbearable. In the early part of 1381 
Ball began sending letters to his party every- 
where, saying that the time for action had come. 
In April he was imprisoned, first in Maidstone 
jail and then in the archbishop’s palace at Can- 
terbury; but his plans were too well 
laid to be so frustrated, and in June 
the storm burst. The people rose 
simultaneously in all parts of the 
country. Canterbury, where ‘‘the 
whole town was of their sort,’’ was thrown open 
to the insurgents, who plundered the archbishop’s 
palace and released Ball, who thenceforth became 
the heart of the movement, as Wat Tyler was 
its military head. Then they moved on London, 
occupied Blackheath and Southwark, and sent 
their demands to the king, at the same time 
crossing the bridge and burning the new palace 
of the hated John of Gaunt and the hospital of 
St. John. The best of order and discipline were 
maintained; gold and silver vessels they smashed 
with axes, jewels they brayed; they stole nothing. 
This was between the 11th and the 13th of June. 
On the 14th the insurgents insisted on a con- 
ference with the king, and he came forth from 
the Tower, and met them almost alone at Mile 
End, giving assent to their demand: “‘We will 
that you make us free forever, ourselves, our heirs, 
and our lands; and that we be no more bond or so 
reputed.” He set clerks at work writing charters 
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of manumission, and giving these to them, he 
bade them go home at once, which many did, thus 
weakening their strength through division. On 
the 15th, while Tyler was conferring with the 
king alone, and under the protection of a safe- 
conduct, he was murdered by Walworth, the 
mayor, and the rebels having lost their chief and 
leader, fell into the stratagem of the king, who 
ut himself at their head and persuaded them to 
eave London altogether. Ball seems to have 
made an unsuccessfu! attempt to rally the peasants 
again; but, being caught at Coventry, was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, after the fashion of the 
time. ‘‘The peasants were dispersed and de- 
feated,”’ says Professor Rogers; ‘‘their leaders 
were tried, sentenced, and hanged; but the solid 
fruits of victory rested with the insurgents of 
June, 138r. Once in the history of England only 
—once, perhaps, only in the history of the world 
—peasants and artizans attempted to effect a 
revolution by force. They nearly succeeded—at 
least they became for a short time the masters of 
the situation. The English laborer, for a century 
or more, became virtually free and constantly 
prosperous.” 
Francis Watts LEE. 


REFERENCES: English Social Reformers, by H. de B. Gibbins, 
London, 1802; A Dream of John Ball, by William Morris, 
London, 1888; English Popular Leaders, by C. E. Maurice, 
London, 1872; Inanarticle on John Ball, by James Gaird- 
ner, in Stephen’s Dictionary of National Biography (London, 
1885), and in An Introduction to English Economic History 
and Theory, by W. J. Ashley (London, 1893), a less favor- 
able view is taken. 


BALLANCE, HON. JOHN: The first Liberal- 
Labor Premier of New Zealand; born in 1839; 
the son of a north Irish tenant farmer. Appren- 
ticed to a Dublin ironmonger, he went to New 
Zealand in 1866 and became a sheep farmer; soon, 
however, he started a jeweler’s shop, and later a 
paper. In 1875 he was elected to Parliament, 
and became a member of the cabinet from 1877 
to 1879 and again in 1884 and 1887, and prime 
minister from 1891 till his untimely death in 
1893. He gained his popularity largely by being 
the first promoter of New Zealand’s present land 
system, in opposition to private monopoly in 
land. He inaugurated the village-settlement plan 
in 1886; was the author of the first land-value 
tax law; and took a leading part for manhood- 
suffrage. In 1890 he succeeded in uniting the 
Liberal and the Labor leaders; and on becoming 
premier he inaugurated the era of radical reforms 
with regard to land, etc., which has made New 
Zealand so prosperous. 


BALLOU, ADIN: Founder of Hopedale Com- 
munity; born in Cumberland, R. I., 1803. His 
ancestor, Maturin Ballou, in 1646 aided in found- 
ing the city of Providence, R. I. At eleven years 
of age Adin Ballou felt a fervor of the Divine 
spirit, and at eighteen he preached his first dis- 
course. He became a Universalist, published 
books and pamphlets, and edited many papers on 
reformatory subjects. In 1841 he founded the 
HoprpALE Community in Massachusetts, which, 
as long as it remained under his management, 
succeeded in doing the good it started out to 
accomplish. Ballou remained at its head for 
over ten years, but was finally superseded by an 
intriguing business man, who got the lead and 
ruined the community. Mr. Ballou died in 1890. 
(For his views, see HOPEDALE.) 
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BALTIMORE, MD.: Social reform movements 
in Baltimore are characterized by qualities grow- 
ing inevitably out of the somewhat unique 
position and history of the city. With a large 
negro population (a larger negro vote than any 
city in the union except Washington) the city 
has its full share of ignorance and poverty, and 
yet, descending from its early history, traditions 
of aristocracy and in some ways of 
feudal relationship between the rich 
and the poor, which are not common 
in the United States. Such relations 
exist elsewhere in the South, but in many ways 
Baltimore is not a Southern city. A situation 
favorable to commerce early developed a consid- 
erable foreign trade and local manufacture. The 
trade of the ‘‘ Baltimore clippers’’ before the war 
became famous. Tho this was cut off by the war 
and hurt by the great fire of 1904, the city 
emerged from that experience to develop a very 
energetic commercial and industrial life. 

The aristocratic element came first. The foun- 
dation of Baltimore in 1829 was under the influ- 
ence of the proprietary government of Maryland. 
It had been the intention of Lord Baltimore, the 
first lord proprietor, to found a feudal state, largely 
for Catholics, tho Protestants were to be free to 
dwell there and conduct their faith. Maryland 
early outgrew this intention, but the influence of 
its beginnings has never wholly disappeared. 

Ignorance, however, soon followed. Slavery 
was introduced and Maryland became a slave- 
holding state. Strong influences from Wash- 
ington as well as in the State, in period of the 
rebellion, saved Maryland from seceding, but 
large numbers of her people sympathized with the 
South and many entered the Confederate army. 
After the close of the war the proximity to the 
South induced many colored freedmen to settle in 
Baltimore, providing her citizens and her com- 
merce with cheap labor, and her politicians with a 
large element that could be easily bought. In 
1900 Baltimore had a population of 508,957, of 
whom 79,739 were colored, 68,600 were foreign 
born, a small proportion for the U.S. The illit- 
erate population was 29,148, of which 17,037 were 
colored and 12,111 “‘poor whites.” Such condi- 
tions mean a low standard of labor, and Balti- 
more has never been a strong trade-union city. 
Commerce, however, has flourished. 

Equally, however, until recently, has politi- 
cal corruption flourished, and Baltimore passed 
through a great period of municipal 
corruption in connection with public 
connivance with Senator Gorman’s 
Democratic machine. In 1885, how- 
ever, a Reform League was organized, and a 
fight upon corruption begun. For ten years, 
however, little or no impression was made. Only 
in 1895 did it succeed, through activity and watch- 
fulness in ward clubs, in defeating the city ma- 
chine, and electing a Republican governor and 
U. S. senator. But this was in part (tho not 
wholly) a mere party victory. In 1898, however, 
a new and progressive charter was obtained, go- 
ing into effect March 1, 1900. d 

Executive functions are vested in a mayor 
elected for four years, a few other officials, and 
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in seven executive departments: 
Finance, Law, Public Safety, Public 
aoe pur ts, Public Parks and 
Charter improvements, Public Parks an 


Squares, Education, Charities and 
ra Correction, Review and Assessments, 
These officials (except the controller) and heads 
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of departments were appointed by the mayor, 
subject to approval by the Second House, giving, 
therefore, very centralized responsibility, espe- 
cially since they may be removed by the mayor, 
at pleasure, for the first six months, and after 
that by trial and for cause. The sole power 
of money appropriations is in a board of esti- 
mates, all of whom are elected by the people. 
No money can be appropriated unless actually in 
the treasury, a condition which works for hon- 
esty, conservatism, and against municipal oper- 
ations. A separate spring election has called 
attention to city conditions as apart from the 
state and country, and has resulted in the election 
of better councilors. The result has been that 
Baltimore is almost unique among the large 
cities of the U. S. in not having the question of 
corruption prominently up for the last ten years, 
Much of the credit for this is due to the first mayor 
under the new charter, Thomas G. Hayes. 

The better element of citizens, how- 
ever, have largely helped. The Bal- 
timore Reform League is a somewhat 
small and compact organization of 
influential citizens, but a Municipal 
League, organized in 1905, enrolls 3,000 mem- 
bers. 

It is in part due to Baltimore’s wealth and aris- 
tocracy that the city, in spite of many ignorant 
citizens, has long ranked as one of the foremost 
educational centers of the country. Johns Hop- 
kins University, opened in 1876 by the munifi- 
cence of a Baltimore merchant, has been a pioneer 
in postgraduate study and has influenced the 
whole city. A Roman Catholic seminary and 
college, a woman’s college, two colored advanced 
institutions, besides various professional schools 
and departments of the University of Maryland, 
increase this influence. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library has 200,000 volumes and several branches. 
The Peabody Institute, founded by George Pea- 
body, who laid the foundations of his wealth in 
Baltimore, has 145,000 volumes, art gallery, and 
conservatory of music. Public schools are also 
well developed, one of the chief successes of the 
new charter being in its freeing of the schools 
from politics and the development of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Charity has been well organized in Baltimore. 
A fine Federated Charities Building was opened 
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in 1903. The Lawrence House Settlement 
(founded 1893) and the more recent 
Charities Locust Point Social Settlement are 


doing good work. Several churches 
have well-appointed parish houses 
for social work and many now show considerable 
institutional activity. 

The following are some of the more important 
social and charitable institutions: 


Federation Charities Building, ror West Saratoga Street. 
Lawrence House, 816 West Lombard Street. 
Locust Point Social Settlement, 1504 Fort Avenue. 
Baltimore Reform League, 18 East Lexington Street. 
Municipal League, 126 Law Building. 
Socialist Headquarters, 1o11 East Baltimore Street. 
5 Young Men’s Christian Association, 302 North Charles 
treet. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Park Avenue and 
Franklin Street. 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 516 Park Avenue. 
State Board of Education, Carrollton and Lafayette Ave- 
nues. 
Baltimore Federation of Labor, 
Streets. 
Labor Leader, 27 Franklin Building. 
Labor Lyceum, rorz East Baltimore Street. : 
State Bureau of Industrial Statistics, roo Equitable 
Building. 
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BANDS OF HOPE: Temperance organizations 
for juveniles, established throughout all English- 
speaking countries. In the United States the name 
has been generally changed to ‘‘ Loyal Temperance 
Legion,” altho some local organizations are con- 
tinued under the old name. The Band of Hope 
pledge in this country is as follows: ‘‘I hereby 
solemnly pledge myself to abstain from the use 
of all intoxicating drinks, including wine, beer, 
and cider, as a beverage; from the use of tobacco 
in every form, and from all profanity.” 

The first society called a Band of Hope was 
formed in Leeds, England, in 1847, more than 200 
children taking the pledge: ‘‘I promise to abstain 
from all intoxicating drinks as beverages.” In 
Great Britain there are probably over 2,000 juve- 
nile temperance societies of one kind or other. In 
1851 the first Band of Hope Union was formed. 
Its sphere of work is in Bands of Hope, Sunday- 
schools, day-schools, colleges, orphan asylums, 
industrial and district schools, training ships, re- 
formatories, and the homes of the children. The 
latest estimate of the strength of the movement 
shows that there are nearly 15,000 Bands of Hope 
and juvenile temperance organizations in Great 
Britain, with upward of 20,0o00 members. 


BANK OF ENGLAND: Established in 1694 
with a capital of £1,200,000. It was projected 
by William Paterson, a Scotchman who had had 
business experience in America. In 1816 the 
capital reached £14,553,000, the present amount, 
with a reserve fund of £3,000,000. Its issue 
department is limited to £14,000,000, tho this 
may be increased if other note-issuing banks 
discontinue issues. The Bank of England pays 
#180,000 a year for its exclusive privileges, and 
is paid £247,000 a year (less charges of £124,- 
ooo) for acting as the government’s banker in 
managing the national debt, loans, bonds, and 
much of the colonial business. In case of panic 
the government can permit the bank to issue 
notes beyond the legal amount, and this usually 
ends the panic. The bank is controlled by a 
governor, a deputy, and twenty-four directors, 
elected by the stockholders. , 


BANK OF VENICE, THE: This famous bank, 
which has played an important part in monetary 
discussion, dates according to some from 1171, 
and according to others, from 1619. This is be- 
cause the latter authorities deny that up to 1619 
it was a bank in any modern or correct sense of 
the word. Stephen Colwell, in his ‘‘Ways and 
Means of Payment,’”’ has made this bank an ar- 
gument for the practicability of fiat money, tho 
these conclusions are severely criticized by their 
opponents. Mr. B. S. Heath, in his ‘Labor and 
Finance Revolution,’ says in brief: 


Stephen Colwell’s digest of fourteen authorities leads to the 
following deductions, as will be seen by perusal of his able 
work: 

It proves that there was a national bank of Venice founded 
on a loan of 2,000,000 ducats spent by the State in 1171, and 
the bank existed within the memory of living men, a period 
of 626 years, during which time it was gradually enlarged over 
Joo per cent. 5 4 ; 

That, in 1423, the 4 per cent interest previously paid was 
abolished. 

That all promise of reimbursement, other than transfer of 
credit receipts, was abolished. 

That no coin was kept as a specie basis of credit, or for 
strengthening the nation. 

That no promise to pay any coin was made after 1423, for 
nearly 400 years of its continuance. 

That the premium fixt by law of 20 per cent premium over 
the Venetian gold ducat, so celebrated for its fineness in ex- 
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port, was a real superiority of legal money of account over the 
commodity gold, and over gold currency. 

That it was not dependent on any promise of convertibility 
or redemption in gold, as no claim for any gold was acknowl- 
edged in the National Bank. 

That it continued for nearly 400 years with all these ex- 
traordinary attributes, producing no financial derangements 
and no opposition; but, on the contrary, grew until it ex- 
ceeded the money per capita of any nation in Europe, ancient 
and modern, and was the pride of Venice, the envy of Europe. 

That it only fell when Napoleon conquered Venice, when it 
had reached an issue exceeding $16,000,000 of government 
credit or money for 200,000 people, excluding the dependen- 
cies of Venice. 


On the other hand, Professor Dunbar, in Pal- 
grave’s ‘‘Dictionary of Political Economy,” gives 
an account different in several essential points. 
According to him, the bank was simply a bank 
of deposit under public officers. In 1619 it was 
changed into the Banco del Giro, long known as 
the Bank of Venice. It received funds both for 
the State and individuals, making a small charge 
for holding private deposits. Transfers were 
made upon the books by the order of depositors; 
bills of exchange were paid, and the tender of 
payment for any sum not less than 100 ducats 
could not be refused. Loans to the government 
compelled it to suspend more than once, espe- 
cially from 1717-39. For the greater part of its 
existence, however, it received or paid out cash 
ondemand. It kept its accounts in ducats banco, 
which had no corresponding coin, but were 
credited or redeemed by the bank as might be 
required at an advance of 20 per cent, above 
the ducat effectivo of the mint. Whatever be 
the origin of this, it seems finally to have repre- 
sented a mere difference of denomination. 


BANKS AND BANKING: A bank may be 
defined as an institution for receiving money at 
or without interest, for loaning, discounting, or 
transmitting money, and sometimes for issuing 
notes. (See Savincs- BANKS; COOPERATIVE 
BaNnkKS; CURRENCY.) 


I.—General History 


The name ‘‘bank”’ is derived from the Italian 
banco, a bench, from the benches in the markets 
on which the early money-changers were wont to 
sit. Passing by obscure references to money- 
lenders and usurers on Assyrian 
tablets in Egyptian records and clas- 
sic and sacred literature, the origin 
of modern banking is largely to be 
found in Florence, altho the BANK oF VENICE 
was the first real bank. The names of the Bardi, 
Acciajuoli, Peruzzi, Pitti, and Medici were famous 
throughout Europe. In 1345 the Bardi and the 
Peruzzi, the two greatest mercantile houses in 
Italy, failed. Edward III. owed the Bardi 
900,000 gold florins, which his war with France 
prevented him from paying; and the King of 
Sicily owed them 100,000 gold fl. The deposits 
of citizens and strangers with the Bardi were 
550,000 gold fl. The Peruzzi were owed 600,000 
gold fl. by Edward III. and 100,000 by the King 
of Sicily, and the deposits they owed their cus- 
tomers were 350,000 gold fl, The fall of these 
two great pillars of credit involved that of mul- 
titudes of other smaller establishments. The 
city, however, recovered from this terrible dis- 
aster, and we find that between 1430-33 seventy- 
six bankers at Florence lent 4,865,000 gold fl. 
At one time Florence is said to have had eighty 
bankers, but not any public bank, 
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The first bank to be established on really mod- 
ern principles as a bank issuing notes payable 
to bearers at sight is the Bank of Sweden, es- 
tablished by a Swede named Palm- 
struck, in 1656. Its first bank-note 
was issued in 1658. This bank be- 
came the Riks Bank (National Bank) 
of Sweden in 1688, and still carries 
on business as such. Banking in 
Germany, save for the great Bank of Hamburg, 

resents little of interest. Each German state 

ad its own banking laws and banks of issue, con- 
fined mainly to its own neighborhood. After 
the unification of the empire by an act of 1875— 
the Bank of Germany was established, and thirty- 
two banks were recognized as possessing rights of 
uncovered issue of 135,000,000 marks, the bank 
of Germany being allowed 250,000,000 mk. The 
state itself has the right of issue of 120,000,000 
mk. in small denominations. France has many 
large banks besides the Bank of France, among 
others the Comptoir d’Escompte, founded 1848; 
the Crédit Foncier and Crédit Mobilier, 1852; the 
Crédit Lyonnais, 1863; the Société Générale, 1864. 

England has many old banks. Says Mr. 
Courteney: ‘‘The still existing bank of Messrs. 
Smith & Co., of Nottingham, the parent of the 
London establishment of Messrs. 
Smith, Payne & Smiths, claims to 
have been established in 1688; the 
Bristol Old Bank (Messrs. Baillie, 
Cave & Co.) dates from 1750; the 
Hull Old Bank (Messrs. Pease & Co.) 
from 1754; and many other country banks trace 
back their history to the latter half of the 18th 
century. It is believed that all these bankers 
issued their own notes payable to bearer as part 
of their business; and they were not very scru- 
pulous in regard to the magnitude of the sums 
for which they were given. The Bank of England 
had not issued any notes for less than £20 pre- 
viously to 1759, when it commenced the issue of 
£10 notes; but the country bankers put in circula- 
tion notes for such small sums that Parliament 
enacted, in 1775, that none should be issued for 
less than £1. In 1777 this minimum limit was 
further raised to £5, but in spite of this restriction 
the number and the amount of the issues of the 
country bankers soon became dangerously mul- 
tiplied.”’ 

In 1792 there were said to have been 350 banks. 
In the panic of 1792-93, about 300 banks sus- 
pended payments, and 50 were totally destroyed. 
After the panic, however, banks gradually multi- 
plied till 1825, when the circulation of notes of 
less than £5 was forbidden. Joint-stock banks 
with any number of partners were allowed to 
issue, but did not multiply again till 1834-36, 
when there was a rush into banking, leading to the 
passage of the Banking Act of 1844. (See BANK oF 
ENGLAND.) 
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II.—Banking in the United States to the Period 
of the War of the Rebellion 


As early as 1690 the colony of Massachusetts 
issued bills of credit, making the paper legal 
tender for taxes.and other debts, the notes being 
payable to the bearer on demand. 
This was five years before the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of England; 
and William Paterson, the father of 
that bank, had been in the colonies 
and studied the Massachusetts experiment, This 
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issuing of bills of credit was repeated with various 
modifications by Massachusetts and the other 
colonies through all their history. (See CURRENCY.) 


In 1739 a land bank and a specie bank, according to modern 
banking methods, were started in Massachusetts. The latter, 
however, closed in 1740, when Parliament extended the old 
qeep Stock Companies’ Act (passed after the South Sea 

ubble, 1720) to the colonies; the former bank, however, 
struggling and battling for its life for the next ten years. 

Dec. 31, 1781, Congress chartered the Bank of North Amer- 
ica in Philadelphia. It had_a capital of $400,000, and took 
its origin in a union of citizens of Philadelphia, formed to 

supply the army with rations. They were 
allowed to issue notes to buy the articles re- 


Bank of y papa Congress ordered bills drawn on 
North merican ministers abroad to be deposited in 
the bank as a guaranty of payment; $70,000 

America in specie were subscribed by individuals in 


1782, and the remainder by the government, 

out of the proceeds of a foreign loan. It 
issued convertible notes, redeemable in Spanish dollars; but 
the people were slow to take them. However, it made large 
dividends, and was attacked by a rival, which it was obliged to 
absorb, 


The first bank of the United States under the 
Constitution was chartered by Congress in 1791. 
The capital was $10,000,000. One fifth of the 
stock was owned by the United States and $8 ,o00,- 
ooo by the people. Six of the eight millions were 
government indebtedness; and $2,000,000, money. 
Notes of the bank were made receivable for all 
obligations due the government for twenty years, 
or during the life of the charter. The bank al- 
ways paid coin when demanded, but the notes 
were legal tender to the government, and, there- 
fore, satisfactory to the people, whether the bank 
paid coin or not. This was made plain by the 
law, and was demonstrated in the last four years 
of the life of the charter, when the most bitter 
controversy was carried on between the bank 
and the president and cabinet. When the time 
came to renew its charter (1811), ninety state 
banks had grown up to oppose it. It had been 
successful, and paid 8 or 10 per cent a year to its 
stockholders. It was charged that the bank 
controlled elections in the state, and was then 
laboring to control those of the nation. Reports 
charging the bank with corruption, and even in- 
solvency, were circulated, and the charter was 
not renewed. 

The following table, from the report of the 
Controller of the Currency for 1892, gives a con- 
venient résumé of the banks in the United States 
in the period we are now considering: 


Specie, CIRCULATION, CAPITAL, AND NUMBER OF BANKS IN 


THE U. S., 1774-1804 
YEAR No. of Specie |Circulation}| Capital 
banks 
rer ateieteteters eo cre e's + «ose $7,000,000) se cer te clinde cere e vere 
3 10,000,000 | $2,000,000 | $2,100,000 
7, 21,500,000 | 11,600,000} 18,000,000 
59 | 17,500,000 | 14,000,000 | 39,500,000 
Banking of the wildest kind was now the rule. After 1805 


notes were allowed for sums under $5, and finally were issued 
as low as for twenty-five cents. Specie was 

driven out. A crash came in 1809. Severe 

From 1800 to bank laws were passed. In 1813 the New 
the War of ngland Bank was chartered as a bank of 
... redemption at Boston, in order to keep the 

the Rebellion paper of the adjacent county at par. It 
Rd this, but was unpopular, and was the be- 

ginning of the Suffolk bank system. 3 ; 

The note circulation of the banks of the country is esti- 
mated, in 1811, by Gallatin, at $46,000,000. The country 
being at war, $57,000,000 were borrowed by the government 
from 1812 to 1814. Treasury notes for one year were issued 
in 1812 to the amount of $3,000,000; in 1813, to $6,000,000; 
and in 1814, to $8,000,000. Silver flowed to New England. 
In 1814 all the banks save those in New England suspended 
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Peet. Notes were depreciated from 20 to so per cent. 
he Secretary of the Treasury now began to be engaged in 
the money market. He tried to get the banks to come to 
some agreement. He ordered that taxes should be received 
only in specie, treasury notes, or notes of banks which re- 
ceived treasury notes at par. Madison recommended another 
national bank. 


The second United States bank was finally 
opened Jan. 1, 1817. It began business with 
$1,400,000 in specie, $14,000,000 in stocks, and 
the rest in stock notes. It was to have a capital 
of $7,000,000. A second instalment of $2,800,000 
was soon due, but only $32,400 was paid in specie, 
the rest mainly from notes or discounts of the 
bank itself. The third instalment was still 
worse. The bank discounted its own stock at 
par to pay the instalment. In Aug., 1817, the 
bank discounted its own stock at 125. The 
facilities for stock-jobbing were used. Congress 
resolved that after Feb. 20, 1817, only specie, 
treasury notes, and notes of specie-paying banks 
ought to be taken by the national treasury. The 
banks refused to resume before July, 1817. The 
Western banks were still comparatively sound. 
The Southern banks had become inflated. The 
inflation was increased during the year by the 
government paying off $11,000,000 of the public 
securities held by the banks. The note circula- 
tion at this time is estimated at $100,000,000. 
By March, 1818, the discounts of the 
United States Bank were $43,000,000 


Receay | —$1r1,000,000 on stocks. It had 
Bank 2,000,000 in specie. It had now 


eighteen branches, but only $3,000,- 
ooo of specie in them all. Its opera- 
tions in the West drew that region into the 
“golden” age. The bank now bought $7,000,000 
bullion in the West Indies. Fifteen months after 
it was started it was doubtful if the bank was 
solvent. In November, Congress appointed a 
committee of investigation, which reported un- 
favorably; but Congress would not respond, forty 
members being stockholders. The bank now 
took energetic measures to save itself, and in 
seventy days was solvent, but had ruined the 
community. In Aug., 1819, there were 20,000 
seeking work in Philadelphia, and a similar state 
of things existed in other cities. Land in Penn- 
sylvania was worth, in 1809, $38 per acre; in 1815, 
$150; in 1819, $35. The note circulation of the 
country in 1812 was about $45,000,000; in 1817, 
$100,000,000; in 1819, $45,000,000. Financial 
distress was general and lasted till 1823. Money 
was plentiful in the hands of those who had no 
debts to pay, as they would not invest. In 1823 
the circulation of the United States Bank was 
very low—$4,081,842; but there was a great 
creation of banks, and the bank began to expand 
and receive the notes of all its branches. 

In 1826 there was dulness and reaction through- 
out the year. In 1827 money was plentiful, and 
continued so with some changes till 1831. Presi- 
dent Jackson commenced his attack on the 
United States Bank in his first message (1829). 
About 1830 American securities began to attract 
English investments, in canals, steamboats, and, 
later, in railroads. Currency, however, became 

more and more Se “ political issue. 
ackson committed his party to hard 
aoe vate seri In 1832 the United States 

w 836 ~ Bank petitioned for a renewal of 

its charter, which was to expire in 
1836. The bill passed both Houses, 
but was vetoed by the president. A violent war- 
fare was now begun by the bank. It is certain 
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that the bank had paid little heed to the laws of 
the state or of prudence, expanding or contract- 
ing according to will. In 1832 Jackson defeated 
Clay by 288 to 49 in the electoral college. In his 
message in Dec., 1832, he recommended the sale 
of the $7,000,000 stock of the United States Bank 
which was owned by the nation, and an investiga- 
tion into the bank. Bank shares fell from 112 to 
104, but recovered to 112 on a favorable report 
of the treasury agent. This report showed 
$79,000,000 assets and $37,000,000 liabilities, 
besides $35,000,000 capital and $7,000,000 surplus. 
But when the government desired to pay the 
3 per cents in July, 1832, the bank agreed to pay 
the interest on them if the payment might be 
delayed so long. It then negotiated a loan of 
$5,000,000 from Barings, the reason given being 
fear of the cholera. This caused fear for the pub- 
lic deposits, but a resolution that they were safe 
was carried, through the influence of the bank, 
tog to 46. After Congress adjourned (Sept. 22, 
1832), the president ordered Mr. Duane, the 
secretary of the treasury, to remove the public 
deposits from the bank. He refused, and was 
replaced by Mr. Taney, who did it. The order 
was that the collectors should send no more de- 
posits to it, but to state banks. There was no 
sudden transfer, but it was proposed to withdraw 
at intervals. The bank began war, and began to 
draw initsloans. Onthe assembling of Congress, 
the Senate resolved (28 to 18) that the presi- 
dent had usurped unconstitutional powers. The 
House never noticed the resolution, but resolved 
(134 to 82) that the bank charter should not be 
renewed. The contraction of the money market 
caused great distress. It was stated that the 
bank caused this to obtain a renewed charter. 
It was claimed that they loaned to a select few 
who reloaned at usurious rates. The aggregate 
amount of loans, however, steadily decreased all 
these years. 

Meanwhile, the bank war went on. The bank, 
finding that it could not coerce the people, and 
that smaller banks were taking its place, changed 
its policy and expanded, President Jackson using 
this as a proof that it had unnecessarily con- 
tracted before. The president induced many 
of the states to pass laws forbidding the issue 
of small notes, and this largely favored converti- 
bility. These were times when cotton could 
command good prices, and railroad and other in- 
vestments and speculation were good. The public 
debt was now nearly extinguished. On July rr, 
1836, the president issued the famous Specie 
Circular, by which he ordered agents for the sale 
of public lands to take specie only. Congress in 
December passed an act rescinding this, but it 
did not become law, the president not signing it. 
The United States Bank not being able to renew 
its charter, now obtained a charter from Pennsyl- 
vania—by bribery, as it was asserted. It had not 
yet paid back the government stock or the divi- 
dends which it held for contracting a loan with 
France that finally never materialized. It con- 
tinued to reissue the notes of the old United States 
Bank which it received. Gold, being forced on 
the market in this country, came here from Eng- 
land. In April, 1836, the gold reserve in the Bank 
of England began to lower, and this continued all 
summer. Nowhere had paper money been more 
in use than in the South. In March, 1837, several 
New Orleans houses failed. Next, the pressure 
was felt in New York, and then became general. 
There were roo failures in New York in March, 
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and the losses were $15,000,000. In March a 
meeting was held in New York, addrest by 
Webster. He laid the trouble to 
the government interfering with the 
currency and to the Specie Circular. 
A committee of fifty was sent to the 
president (Van Buren) to ask for its 
rescinding. The committee, in its address, spoke 
of 250 failures and 20,000 individuals discharged 
by their employers, and they laid it all to the 
effort to put metallic in place of paper currency. 
But they could obtain nothing from the president. 
In May the New York banks suspended in a body, 
a law being passed allowing them to suspend for 
one year. Suspension became general through 
the Union. Specie was driven out of the market, 
and all kinds of notes circulated instead. The 
New York banks then began to contract to be 
ready to resume. Nearly all the banks made 
money by the suspension, and paid good dividends 
during the year. In 1838, Congress passed an act 
forbidding the Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
States from using the old United States Bank 
notes. On May 10, 1838, most of the banks in 
New York City and in the Union resumed, the 
Bank of England sending $1,000,000 to aid them. 
There was a general revival of trade, but it was 
not permanent. Gold in the Bank of England 
again declined. The Bank of Belgium failed. 
The Bank of England borrowed £2,500,000 of the 
Bank of France. During the same year the Bank 
of the United States became involved in cotton 
speculation. Several banks, especially in the 
South and West, failed. The management of the 
United States Bank became reckless. It owed 
from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000, and tried to 
borrow of various banks in Europe. On Oct. ro, 
1839, it failed, and carried with it all the banks 
os es seh a and West. pa: hun- 
red and forty-three out of 850 banks 
WaderErrad in the Union closed entirely, and 
62 partially. Some $2,000,000 of 
government deposits were lost. This 
suspension lasted by law till Jan. 15, 1841. As 
soon as the bank opened again a run on it com- 
menced, and it suspended finally Feb. 4, 1841. Its 
capital was a total loss, the shareholders receiv- 
ing nothing. But all the creditors and all the 
circulating notes were paid in full, principal and 
interest, and the United States Treasury cleared 
some $6,000,000 above the $7,000,000 originally 
paid in. 

When it failed the Bank of the United States 
owed the Bank of England $23,000,000. Its 
failure, and, above all, the repudiation of indebt- 
edness by several states ruined American credit 
abroad, and cost the bank many friends here. 


The Panic 
of 1837 


Depression 


In 1840 the Independent Treasury Act was passed, giving 
the government the custody of its own funds. It was only 
accomplished after a severe struggle, as it withdrew the public 
funds from use as banking capital. 


NuMBER oF BANKS IN THE U. S., THEIR CAPITAL, ETC., IN 
THE YEARS 1811-40 


YEAR No. Capital Circulation Specie 


809 | $52,720,601 | $28,100,000 | $15,400,000 
FESO. «wicks 330 | 145,192,268| 61,323,808] 22,114,917 
358,442,602 | 106,968,572 | 33,105,155 


Among the new measures were the Suffolk Bank plan in 
Massachusetts, and the New York Safety-Fund System. 
The Suffolk Bank plan was merely an arrangement whereby 
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that bank was made the channel through which all notes 
of New England banks that found their way to Boston, as 
most of them naturally did, were at once forwarded to the 
issuers for redemption. The New York Safety-Fund System, 
which is the cardinal principle of the present national banking 
plan, required each bank to deposit, with the banking depart- 
ment of the state, securities consisting of federal or state 
stocks, or bonds and mortgages, which, in case of the failure 
of the bank, were sold, and the proceeds applied to the liquida- 
tion of its debts. 
From 1844 things began to mend. Railroads were rapidly 
developed, and the discovery of gold in California added 
1 sta uh id =. to a rep 
evelopment. ur ctedit abroa slowly 
1840-1860 mended. By 1854 it was estimated that 
$200,000,000 of state, railway, and other 
bonds were held abroad, and in 1857, $400,- 
000,000. Bank-notes expanded. Gold was exported; cur- 
tency set toward the financial centers, the country banks 
keeping their balances generally in New York. 


The following tables from the report of the 
Controller of the Currency for 1892, give the 
position of the state banks from 1834-63: 
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to serve as the basis, support, and limit of Ameri- 
can money. But there was a formidable opposi- 
tion to every description of banks of issue in- 
herited from the experience of reckless banking. 
It was finally favored only under pressure of war 
necessity. Secretary Chase, in his first annual 
report (1861), discust the advantages of a na- 
tional banking system substantially as finally 
adopted. But the country was not ready. 

In December of 1862, Secretary Chase again 
urged upon Congress the advantages 
of a national banking system, and 
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perereerd reiterated the danger of United 
Banking States notes. Meanwhile, the senti- 
System ment in and out of Congress had 


rapidly changed in favor of the prop- 
osition, and on Feb. 25, 1863, a bill, 
recommended by Senator Sherman and favorably 
reported by the Finance Committee of the upper 


LIABILITIES 
YEAR i lime x nf ee 
ene: Capital stock Circulation Deposits Due to banks Bhd a 
Saas ote tc koe. « 506 $200,005,044 $04,830,570 $75,666,086 $26)602,2635;<\| Sete. 
AGM at .slae eis c:ahere tos 840 327,132,512 135,170,005 90,240,146 53,135,508 $62,046,248 
OE SS eee 696 210,872,056 75,167,646 84,550,785 31,008,024 5,842,010 
OS aa See 782 207,309,301 114,743,415 91,178,623 30,005,306 6,706,357 
US leocabtni opens 1,208 301,376,071 204,689,207 188,188,744 50,322,162 13,439,270 
BIG Ge comet atk. Says slere 1,476 401,976,242 193,300,818 259,568,278 68,215,651 15,048,427 
ROR rams ops juve) 5) ee Sh ese 1,406 405,045,829 238,677,218 393,086,226 100,526,527 53,814,145 
RESOURCES 
YEAR Loans and Gracie Due from | Real estate, Notes of Qaeiasfind s Other 

discounts banks, etc. etc. other banks he hea Bele resources 
BSBA se sieis < $324,110,409 $6,113,195 | $27,320,645 | $10,850,090 | $22,154,019 | $26,641,753 |........... $1,723,547 
aes 492,278,015 36,128,464 52,898,357 16,607,832 27,372,966 3,612,567 | $45,132,673 | 28,352,248 
PES A Als fa slie ok 264,905,814 22,858,570 35,860,930 22,520,863 11,672,473 6,720,980 49,808,260 | 12,153,603 
BOAO es vient 332,323,195 23,571,575 32,228,407 17,491,809 12,708,016 8,680,483 | 43,610,368] 7,065,463 
ESSA. sicelea’s 557,397,779 | 44,350,330 55,516,085 22,307,472 22,650,006 25,579,253 | 59,410,253] 7,580,830 
IB859.. «+ +++) 657,183,799 63,502,449 78,244,987 25,076,407 18,858,280 26,808,822 | 104,537.818]| 8,323,041 
ESOS crete s. < 648,601,863 | 180,508,260 06,934,452 31,880,405 58,164,328 46,171,518 | 101,227,369 | 22,003,443 


IJI.—The War Period and the National 
Banking System 


When the War of the Rebellion began, the 
paper in circulation in the country was about 
$200,000,000—about three fourths among the 
loyal states. The specie available was estimated 
at $275,000,000. The opinion was that the war 
would be short. In 1862, Congress authorized the 
issue of $150,000,000 in notes, of which $50,000,- 
ooo was for withdrawal of the demand notes. 
-This was the famous Legal Tender Act. The 
notes were legal tender except for imposts on 
duties and interest on the public debt. The 
friends of these ‘‘greenbacks’’ claim that it was 
this limitation which caused them to depreciate; 
but we are here only concerned with the fact and 
its bearing on the banking system. (See CURREN- 
cy.) Whatever be the reason, they did depreciate. 
Albert Gallatin, in a famous proposition, ad- 
vocated a prohibitory tax on existing bank-notes 
and the establishment of a currency founded on 
tublic stock, or possibly mortgages on real estate. 
ohn J. Knox, in his excellent review of the na- 
tional banking system, ascribes the first sugges- 
tion of its underlying principles to an unknown 
writer in The Analectic Magazine, who, in 1815, 
a period of utter demoralization in our currency, 
advocated a system in which public funds were 


House became law. The vote taken in the Senate 
Feb. 12 stood 23 to 21; that of the House, taken 
Feb. 20, 78 to 64, the president signing five days 
later. 


It is needless to remark, in view of the immense personal 
financial interests involved and the prejudices to be overcome, 
that the discussion of the bill was decidedly warm. The 
ablest arguments for and against were those made in the 
upper House by Senators Sherman and Collamer, the latter 
oF Vermaonk: By this law any association of five or more 

ersons was authorized upon deposit of registered or coupon 
bonds to the minimum amount of $50,000 to receive 90 per 
cent of the par value of the same in bank-notes, which, being 
properly signed, were receivable for all government dues, 
except duties on imports, and were payable on all govern- 
ment debts, except interest on bonds. In compensation for 
the issue privilege, banks organized under this act were re- 
quired to pay a tax on circulation, the rate being fixed at 1 
per cent by amendatory legislation in 1864. Each association 
was required to conform to the law of its own state in the 
matter of interest rates, and was compelled to maintain a 
special reserve for its notes and deposits, and to redeem cir- 
culation at the place of issue. 

The amount of circulation was fixed at $300,000,000, to 
be distributed throughout the states, territories, and District 
of Columbia, one half in proportion to the population, the 
remaining half in proportion to banking capital and business 

needs. The law provided for the establish- 
ment of a finance bureau, at the head of which 


was to be an officer called the Controller of the 
Working Currency, who was given general oversight of 
Method the entire system. The original bill has been 


repeatedly amended, yet its leading features, 
with certain important exceptions, remain 
valid to-day; the principal changes being made the next year, 
providing for redemption in certain specified leading cities, 
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excluding coupon bonds from the list of securities, increasing 
the minimum of capital from $50,000 to $100,000, and pro- 
viding for the easy conversion of state banks. 

The bill had received the president’s approval Feb. 25, 
1863, but it was nearly four months then before a bank was 
organized under it, and five before one was opened in the city 
ot New York. Up to Dec. 10, 1863, only 134 had been in- 
corporated, and up to Noy. 25, 1864, only 584, of which_168 
were state banks, reorganized under the national law. It is 
obvious that up to this time the state banks had continued to 
supply the major part of the currency of the country. 

r. Fessenden had now become the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Mr. McCulloch Controller of the Currency, and they 
agreed in opinion that the time had come when it was neces- 
sary to discriminate against the state banks in some manner 
if the good to be hoped from the national system was to 
be realized. State-bank systems were antagonistic to the 
national system, and they should not be suffered to exist un- 
checked and uncontrolled. It was indispensable to the 
financial success of the treasury that the currency of the 
country should be under the control of the government, and 
this could not be the case so long as state institutions had the 
right to flood the country with their issues. So thought these 
officers; and under their recommendation Congress was in- 
duced to pass an act, approved March 3, 1865, which pro- 
vided, ‘‘ That every national banking association, state bank, 
or state banking association, shall pay a tax of to per 
centum on the amount of the notes of any state bank or 
state banking association paid out by them after the first 
day of July, 1866.’’ This act has in substance been continued 
to this day, and is now in force. Under and in consequence 
of it state banks of issue have ceased to exist. 


Until recently, the country has had a period 
of changes in the currency rather than in banks 
or banking. (See CuRRENCyY.) The failure of the 
important house of Jay Cooke & Co. in 1873 pre- 
cipitated a crisis, but the holders of national 
bank-notes were protected by the treasury de- 
posits. (See CRIsEs.) 

More recently, owing to the silver question 
(see S1LvER), there has been something of a 
serious agitation for the abolition of the tax on 
state banks. On the more recent enormous de- 
velopment of banking, we quote, in 
condensed fotm, an article in The 
Independent (1906), from Mr. Sereno 
S. Pratt (editor of The Wall Street 
Journal): ‘The banking power of the 
world is estimated at $33,608,000,000, of which 41 
per cent is in the United States. The increase in 
this country is computed by the Controller of the 
Currency as having been 168 per cent in fourteen 
years, against 82 per cent in foreign countries. 
At this rate it will not be long before the United 
States will contain a larger banking power than all 
the other nations put together. 

‘The total bank deposits in the United States 
in 1904 were $10,110,000,000, as compared with 
$4,535,000,000 in 1893, an increase of 123 per 
cent. In the same year the total amount of 
actual money in the United States was $2,803,- 
500,000, of which $1,982,000,000 were in upward 
of 15,000 banks; so that there were over three 
dollars of deposits to every dollar of money in the 
country and over ten dollars of deposits to every 
dollar of money in the banks. In this calculation 
the savings-banks are included, altho they are 
institutions of safe-keeping and investment and 
not of discount. ... 


Recent 
Development 


The recent growth of banking in this country presents these 
striking features: 

(1) The ia igloo expansion of the trust-company 
business; (2) the growth of the national-bank system, es- 
pecially in the small towns of the agricultural districts; (3) a 
notable development of banking power in the West; (4) the 
banking concentration which has gone on in the principal 
cities; (5) the interownership or alliance of banks and trust 
companies, making what are sometimes called ‘“‘chains”’ of 
banking institutions (see CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH); (6) an 
eager and wasteful competition for deposits; and (7) the in- 
troduction of “ department-store’”’ methods in banking, many 
banks and trust companies. 

This enormous growth of banking, and especially its con- 
centration, has called general attention to it. The bankers 
themselves are eagerly discussing important questions. Some 
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of these are: Shall the national bank-note circulation be made 
more ‘‘elastic’’? President Roosevelt and Secretary Shaw 
say that it should. Shall the trust companies, which have 
grown so rapidly in number, deposits, and power, be compelled 
to keep larger cash reserves? Secretary Shaw, in his annual 
report, recommends that the trust companies of large capitali- 
zation be permitted to take out federal incorporations. Shall 
the banks themselves keep stronger reserves or make pro- 
vision for more elastic reserves by gathering larger amounts 
of cash in July and August for use in the crop-moving periods? 
Shall the payment of interest, on deposits subject to with- 
drawal by check, be prohibited or materially reduced? What 
provisions should be made for a larger banking publicity? 


“Ten years ago there were only 569 trust com- 
panies. There arenow1,115. During this time 
their resources have more than doubled, and they 
now amount to $3,802,000,000, or more than 27 
per cent of the entire banking power of the coun- 
try. Their deposits amount to $2,847,000,000, 
as compared with $4,735,000,000 in the national 
banks. Over $1,000,000,000 of the total trust- 
company deposits are in greater New York, where 
their competition with the banks constitutes one 
of the problems of the situation. The banking 
system, however, has grown, tho not so fast as 
the trust companies. 

‘The national-bank expansion has been espe- . 
cially notable since 1900, when, by the Act of 
March 14th, national banks could be incorporated 
with a minimum capital of $25,000. This has led 
to the organization of 2,666 national banks, or 
practically one third of the total number char- 
tered since the national banking system was es- 
tablished. Of the total $4,735 ,000,000 of national- 
bank deposits on Aug. 25th, $2,117,000,000 were 
in the country banks. Secretary Wilson says: 
‘One of the most notable outgrowths of savings 
by farmers is the very great multiplication of 
small national banks in recent years.’’ There is 
in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis $1,342,000,- 
ooo of national-bank deposits, while in thirty- 
five other banking centers there is $1,275,000,000, 
and in the rest of the country $2,117,000,000. 
Twenty-one per cent of the deposits are in New 
York City, but Chicago and Philadelphia hold 
over $200,000,000; three other cities—Boston, 
Pittsburg, and St. Louis—hold over $100,000,000; 
and four others—Kansas City, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, and Baltimore—over $50,000,000. 

‘“The resources of the national banks of the 
United States are greater than the capital of all 
the railroads of the country. Their 
outstanding loans are larger than the 
public debt of Great Britain, Russia, 
Germany, Italy, or Spain. They hold 
in securities 2 per cent of all the 
stocks and bonds admitted on the 
New York Stock Exchange. They hold in ac- 
tual money 66 per cent of all the money in all of 
the banking institutions, public and private, in 
the United States.. Their circulating notes, 
amounting to $533,000,000, are 20 per cent of 
all the money in circulation in the United States. 

‘There has at the same time been a remarkable 
concentration, which has been accompanied by a 
close alliance between the big banks and groups 
of trust and insurance companies. In New York 
there are fewer banks but larger increased bank- 
ing resources than ten years ago. 

“A recent compilation showed that there are 
149 national banks in the United States having 
gross deposits of $5,000,000, or more. There 
are 28 banks having deposits of over $22,000,000. 
These include 14 in New York, 4 in Chicago, 4 in 
Philadelphia, 2 in Boston, 2 in St. Louis, and 1 
each in Pittsburg and Kansas City. 


Concentration 
of Banking 
Power 
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“In New York the National City, the National 
Bank of Commerce, the First National Bank, the 
National Park Bank, and the Hanover National 
Bank take the lead, their combined deposits 
making a total of $662,000,000. This is indeed 
immense, and yet there are 5 banks in Great 
Britain (not counting the Bank of England) 
whose total deposits and current accounts make 
the imposing total of $1,060,000,000. Yet the 
total deposits of all the joint-stock banks in Great 
Britain, this time including the Bank of England, 
is Over $1,000,000,000 less than those of the 
national banks of the United States. 

““In Chicago there is one bank, the First Na- 
tional, having deposits of $95,000,000, which ranks 
with the first five banks in the country. 

‘“Not afew trust companies have also attained 
great size. In 1905 there were 29 trust com- 
panies, 14 of them outside of New York, having 
assets in excess of $23,000,000. There are 5 
trust companies in New York having combined 
deposits of $280,000,000, comparing with $662,- 
000,000 in the five largest banks. The London 
Economist recently observed that concentration 
there had been checked for the time being. Just 
now this is the case in New York, but the ten- 
dency is irresistible, and it will again begin to 
show its power.” 

The more radical criticism of the banks varies 
from criticism of the national system to attacks 
upon banking altogether. It is argued that a 
state-bank issue would be less free from danger at 
the hands of agitators, since, if they did get con- 
trol of the legislation of one State, they would not 
be likely to of all state legislations at the same 
time; and so the whole national system would not 
be endangered as if all were under the control of 
one national body. There are those who would 
do away altogether with the chartering of private 
banks by either state or nation as banks of issue. 
These- argue that the present system gives enor- 
mous advantages to the favored few who have 
capital. They point out that under 
the present system any five rich men 
can loan the government $100,000, 
receive interest on the same without 
any serious risk to themselves, and 
yet, while receiving this interest on the whole 
$100,000, can get $90,000 of this to let out again at 
interest asa bank. They goon to argue that our 
whole banking and currency system since the war, 
if not before, has been controlled by the bankers of 
our great cities wholly in their own interests: They 
accuse them of first scheming to put limitations 
upon the government issue so as to lessen its 
value, thus causing depreciation; secondly, of 
buying up this depreciated currency, and with it 
purchasing United States bonds at par, and then 
getting Congress to vote, under the pretense that 
honesty demanded it, the redemption of these 
bonds in gold (having sold them for paper); and, 
thirdly, on top of all this, of scheming to reduce 
the volume of the currency, and so to raise the 
value of the notes in their possession. The Peo- 
oe Party, therefore, all Socialists, Nationalists, 

reenbackers, Knights of Labor, and many even 
who do not indorse Greenbackism would have all 
banking carried on directly by the government, 
without the intervention of private banks char- 
tered by either state or nation as banks of issue. 
Prof. Amasa Walker, Francis Bowen, and other 
economists oppose such private banks. (See 
CuRRENCY; GREENBACKS; PapER MONEY; PEo- 
PLE’s Party.) Philosophical anarchists and ex- 
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treme individualists, on the other hand, would 
abolish the present system by putting no depend- 
ence upon government, but substituting mutual 
banks. (See MutTuat Banks.) Others, who do 
not go so far as either of the above extremes, 
would have simply a government postal-bank 
system or land banks, asinGermany. (See Lanp 
BANKS.) 


IV.— Latest Statistics 


Worvp’s BANKING POWER, 1905 


¢ 


Increase over 


1890 
CLASSIFICATION 1890 1905 
Amount dts 
Banking power of Millions | Millions | Millions 
GWU Ae cenadnee $5,150.0 | $15,333.9 | $10,183.9] 197.7 
Banking power of 
foreign countries.| 10,835.0|] 19,158.5 8,323.5 | 76.8 
Banking power of 
the world........ $15,985 .0| $34,492.4 | $18,507.4| 115.8 


The banking power of the U. S., including the 
island possessions, consisting of capital, surplus, 
other undivided profits, deposits and circulation, 
is shown to be $15,333,865,561. These figures 
include funds of the national banks, amounting to 
$5,711,271,024; reporting state banks and bank- 
ers, $9,062,923,037; and non-reporting banks, 
estimated, $559,671,500. 

The world’s banking power in 1890 was esti- 
mated by Mulhall at $15,985,000,000, the U. S. 
being credited with something less than one 
third of that amount. The present estimate, 
compared with that of 1890, shows that the 
banking power of the U. S. has increased since 
that date to the extent of $10,183,900,000, or 
197-7 per cent; that of the foreign countries, 
$8,323,500,000, or 76.8 per cent; and the com- 
bined banking power, $18,507,400,000, or 115.8 
per cent. 

It will be noted from the table on page 97 that 
the Southern States show the largest percentage 
of increase in deposits during the period from 
June 30, 1896, to June 30, 1905, the percentage 
of increase in 'this section being 246.1, followed 
by the Western States, where the ratio of in- 
crease is 234.6; and, in the order named, the 
Middle Western States with 180.3, the Pacific 
States 171.6, the Eastern States 129.2, and the 
New England States 50.1, The average of in- 
crease for the United States is 129.2 per cent. 

The average individual deposit in the U. S. 
per capita of population has steadily risen from 
$69 in 1896 to $95 in 1900, $122 in 1904, and 
$136 in 1905. The volume of exchanges of the 
103 clearing-houses in the U. S. amounted to 
$140,501,841,957, as against $102,356,435,047 
for the year ended Sept. 30, 1904, an increase of 
$38,145,406,910 and the largest gain in any year 
since these statistics have been published. The 
general prosperity of the country and confidence 
in the stability of business credits are evidenced 
in the volume of clearings effected during the 
current year. 


REFERENCES: Lombard Street, by Walter Bagehot, 
History of Modern Banks of Issue, by C. A. Conant, 1902; 
Chapters on the Theory and History of Banking, by C. F: 
Dunbar, 1901; Money and Banking, by W. A. Scott, 1903; 
Money and Banking Illustrated by American History, 10903; 
Growth of American Banks, by 8. S, Pratt, in The Tidenents 
ent, 1906, 
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Tue PrincipAL BANKS or IssuE oF FoREIGN COUNTRIES ABOUT JUNE, 1905 


(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Current 
accounts 
E B Capital Circula- | Deposits | de net Specie Loans Rate 
UROPEAN, ETC., BANKS apita tion posits Bacher Dp Piidiacaunt 
to 
Treasury 
- Per cent 
Imperial Bank of Germany............ 28.9 388.7 TAAGS ta eee ee 237.7 329.6 3 
Banks of Issue of Germany...........- 15.8 38.4 22 ST acme ices 15.4 Eriol OReiS 
Bank of Austria-Hungary....!........ 41.9 2A a 33.24 0.6 302.0 i552 3k 
National Bank of Belgium............. 9.6 134.9 14.6 2.6 23.6 124.5 3 
National Bank of Bulgaria............ 1.8 8.2 13.9 27 5.3 bh fee 3 8 
National Bank of Denmark............ 6.8 33°3 aa eel ee Rees” 24.7 16.7 4 
ifinilere tsler tenes GRO aaOs atte cmc mes 28.9 311.2 113.8 6.9 186.1 167.3 ah 
Baricombinland.. ssctcies cisicisresiokcisiece 1.9 t463 Bp ot ee See 20.5 5 
Banik of Mrance? ce sige lec oie. y eteiera ne 35.2 871.1 132.7 57-4 798.8 221.5 3 
National Bank of (Greece. Jo 5 6s... oe 3-9 24.2 19.9 a5 .4 Ee «|S SSRBRe 
Italy: 
Panik Olultal ver astern ia. oases 28.9 188.2 34.9 42.4 121.9 89.7 5 
Bank Of Naples tei ereisis'eje)* o.sicivis'» t ra26 | 61.9 26 costs \lie ae bie 26.1 33.2 5 
Bankvol Sich yi. wantwa ohne cle oeteuas . 14.4 a3 2.9 8.8 10.4 5 
Bank ofNorwayie) came sie actiee che a.5 21.6 253 Nl oe eee 6.9 18.1 5 
Bank of Netherlands sy... sentence oleiecs 8.0 104.9 6.1 2.9 65.9 48.9 2k 
Banle-of Portugal fan ieee, tererems of ie ose Te ale 73.6 2.2 29.8 12.8 25.0 54 
National Bank of Rumania............ 2.9 32:0. | geek cceepil euecterraens 10.1 16.9 5 
United Kingdom: ° 
Bank of England sjowcsockiseisiieen: 70.8 150.7 223.5 92.3 195.2 167.0 2t 
Banksiol Scouland. > sees oes cr 45-3 35.0 SovS..) jie actos 27.2 347. Selle tes ce ds 
Banks of Ireland 275.5. este oe ree 35.5 32.3 267.5) Wee cent 15.6 20G OMe rac sts 
Imperial Bank of Russia.............. 28.3 480.0 79-9 43-9 522.7 253-5 5t 
National Bank of Servia.............. Xk 6.5 Pn ea Oe) 325 6 
Royal Bank of Sweden................ Ir.9 47.9 Tass ti eee 19.4 452 4k 
Banks of Issue of Switzerland.......... 30. 45.2 272.8 ee 23. oe 218.8 3k 
Imperial’ Ottoman Banke. ce. sie cyclen 24.0 6.0 46.2 10.4 12.2 3650 09 F ere. = 
PARIS OF MADAN acces s oiecese's esse siebie sities: 15.0 131.3 8.4 116.1 60.4 148.8 8.03 
BATESON AIC IebSc < «cnye vice ma eic sie char eee | settee 2253 28 7.6 10.8 Py ges SIPS Pe Re 
Lotaleiniciere sheyotaleve tress Maccke eta oe 506.2 3,625.8 1,993.2 397.0 2,741.9 2,822.74 Py eset 
OTHER FOREIGN BANKS 
England, jointstock and private banks of ! 263.5 3.0 3.204 74/1 0|. Sete cree 2888.6 2,039.2 
Banks of Mexico 122.6 89.4 eX TR eee |W enter 2 972.2 242.9 
Banks of Canada... 83.0 62.5 RCo. 2 ol cee 19.6 569.9 
Banks of Australasia 2.5 22.8 BST eas Sra7ey 513-9 
Banks of Central and South America ‘4. 128.6 Zora B75 10) wk thier 5143.0 342.25) | Gebers 
ROCA ayaa, (och pitas ava tesausnesere eee 1,191.4 3,832.7 6,998.2 397.0 3,992.8 6,5g075 sles 


1Statement of European banks from Bulletin de Statistique, August, 1905, except deposits and advances of banks of Scotland 
and Ireland and the capital stock of the various banks. 


2 Cash money at call and short notice. 
3 Includes bullion, etc. 

4 Figures for 1904. 

5Includes paper currency. 


BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES 


CAPITAL InpDIvIDUAL DEposITS 
BANKS Number ax 
Amount Per cent Amount Per cent. 
) 1905 
National ioc a: cis in cnatettin, ctu eeitia cela <henpit 5,668 791,567,231 51.41 3,783,658,494 32.10 
State, etc. aio Senate fiat satin site ata Bik a 0s (ang 10,742 671,599,149 8 7,507 ,080,822 appaa 
Non-reportingee nee cciereet n ee. 3,500 76,664,000 40.59 435,582,000 9 
Totals traerasle at eiq eas eisteveiiotion £ 19.910 1,539,830,380 100.00 11,786,321,316 100.00 
NATIONAL BANKS 
RESERVE HELD CLASSIFICATION OF RESERVE 
Dare Number Net Reserve 
of banks deposits required ‘Amount Ratio to Lawful Due from | Redemp- 
deposits money agents tion fund 
Millions | Millions | Millions | Per cent | Millions | Millions | Millions 
TSG Ts (COLLAS). preci ar are 3,610 2,195.6 452.5 695.9 31.7 388.9 297.0 10.0 
TUOGMSCDE AS ia: ncentanals ae 3,871 3,281.0 684.1 983.3 29.7 518.4 450.7 14.2 
TOOS, (AUS. 5). Soc eiv ass a ay 5,757 4.735-5 972.1 1,027.3 21.7 665.6 338.4 23.3 
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Anya, ire INDIVIDUAL Deposits 
SIONS 
1896 1905 |Increase Per cent 
Millions | Millions | Millions 
New England States. ./$1,193.3/$1,791.4| $589.1 50.1 
Eastern States....... 2,291.7| 5.252.7| 2,961.0] 129.2 
Southern States...... 221.7 767.3| $45.6] 246.1 
Middle Western States 877.8] 2,461.2] 1,583.4 | 180.3 
Western States ..... 128.8} 430.9| 302.1] 234.6 
Pacific States........ 231.8! 029.5)  397.7.| I70e0 
LOtah setters ok.5. cies 4.945. 1/11,338-0) 6,387.9 129.2 


BANKS, LOUIS ALBERT: American clergy- 
man; born at Cornwallis, Ore., 1855; educated in 
the public schools and at Philomath College of 
that state. In 1883 he was ordained an elder in 
the Oregon Conference of the M. E. Church, 
and has since served pastorates at Portland, Ore., 
Boise City, Ida., Vancouver and Seattle, Wash., 
and Cincinnati, O. Since 1886 he has been a 
pastor in the East where he has had prominent 
charges, and is now (1907) evangelist of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Saloon League. In Vancouver he ed- 
ited The Pacific Censor, state organ of the Wash- 
ington Temperance Alliance, and so enraged the 
liquor dealers that in June of 1880 he was shot 
down on the streets by one of their agents. For 
two months he preached, reclining across chairs, to 
eager crowds. At the State Convention of Massa- 
chusetts Prohibitionists, held Sept. 8, 1893, he 
was nominated goyernor. A voluminous writer 
on religious and other themes, his main socio- 
logical works are “‘The People’s Christ’”’ (1891), 
and “The White Slaves” (1892), a study of 
Boston sweat-shops. Address: Nyack, N. Y. 


BAPTISTS IN RELATION TO SOCIAL RE- 
FORM: In reviewing the relation of Baptists 
to social reforms, it is to be borne in mind that 
they do not constitute an organic body capable 
of giving a united authoritative expression of 
opinion on either social or religious matters, or 
of taking formal and concerted action thereon. 
While exhibiting a remarkable unity of doctrine 
and polity, they are, nevertheless, simply local 
societies, self-governing, and independent of one 
another. Indeed, to the sociologist this initial 
statement is one of deep interest, as these local 
societies were, in the times of the reformatory 
movements of the sixteenth century, already 
existing as free socialistic communities, and as 
such are deserving of the investigation of the 
social reformer. Mr. Richard Heath, in an article 
in The Contemporary Review, has clearly shown 
this fact. These societies have never completely 
lost the early social leaven, and in all times there 
have been among them earnest and able advo- 
cates of social, political, and religious liberty, 
contending for the separation of Church and State, 
liberty of conscience, government by consent of 
the governed, the kingdom of God on earth, and 
the inner light and teaching of the Divine Spirit. 
Baptists have, therefore, naturally affliated 
themselves with the radical party in social and 
religious affairs. And yet this same love of in- 
dividual liberty and a jealousy of autocratic ex- 
ternal control have prevented the manifestation 
of this progressive spirit in the erection of great 
institutions or the promulgation of authoritative 
creeds. Perhaps, aside from individual expres- 
sions of this liberty-loving spirit, the widest in- 
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fluence which Baptists have exerted has been in 
a socialistic and missionary propaganda. Mis- 
sionary zeal has ever been conspic- 
uous among them both in home and 
foreign lands. In the modern mis- 
sionary movement, William Carey 
and Adoniram Judson are conceded 
to rank among the foremost pioneers. 
In political revolutions they have 
been usually found on the liberal side, and many 
of the leaders have been drawn from among them. 
In the antislavery movement they took an early 
and decisive position, while in the Revolution 
they were, almost to a man, on the patriot side; 
and in a still earlier day Roger Williams was the 
first great apostle of religious liberty. 

The recent social discussions have naturally 
awakened the interest of Baptists. In the Bap- 
tist Congress reports, almost from its commence- 
ment, in 1882, a prominent place has been ac- 
corded to social topics, and able contributions 
will be found in them to the solution of these 
questions. In the proceedings of the missionary 
annual meetings, which are the only general 
gatherings of Baptists of a national character, as 
well as in state conventions and local associations, 
social opinions of an advanced type on temper- 
ance, slavery, negro and Indian education, etc., 
have found expression in resolutions and memo- 
rials intended for transmission to Congress or 
state legislatures. 

The Baptist Congress was instituted in Nov., 
1882, by several clergymen and laymen ‘“‘for the 
discussion of current questions,’ and has proved 
a very useful and efficient organization. Its in- 
ception is credited to Prof. E. H. Johnson, D.D., 
of Crozier Theological Seminary, Upland, Pa. 

In 1889 a few of the younger Baptist ministers 
in the vicinity of New York commenced a paper 
called For the Right, devoted to Christian Social- 
ism. It was published for eighteen months, and 
then discontinued for lack of financial support. 
The first editors of this paper were Rev. J. E. 
Raymond, Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch, Miss 
Elizabeth Post, and Rev. Leighton Williams. 
In Dec., 1892, a conference of Baptist ministers 
interested in social topics met in Philadelphia and 
formed an undenominational society known as 
the Brotherhood of the Kingdom, to be devoted 
to the study and propaganda of the social teach- 
ings and gospel of Jesus Christ. In August, 1893, 
the Brotherhood held a three days’ conference at 
Marlborough-on-the-Hudson, discussing various 
aspects of the doctrine of the Kingdom of God, 
with a view to the publication of a volume of 
essays on the subject. Smiliar conferences have 
been held yearly since. (See BROTHERHOOD OF 
THE KINGDOM.) 

Perhaps the considerations already stated may 
explain the small number of Baptist churches 
which have as yet sought to exempli- 
fy the social aspects of the Gospel in 
the various appliances and applica- 
tions now becoming common. Yet 
the ‘‘institutional Church,” as it is 
coming to be called, is by no means unknown 
among Baptists. Mention should be made also 
in this article of the advanced stand which many 
of the Baptist preachers and authors have taken 
on social topics. Dr. Francis Wayland and Dr. 
Martin B. Anderson, exerted as educators a pro- 
found influence during the antislavery agitation 
and the Civil War, as did also Dr. William R. 
Williams by his sermons.. In conclusion, it may 
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be said that as yet the relation of Baptists to 
social reform is not so important for any distinct 
contribution that they have made to its literature 
or to its institutions as for the illustration which 
their own historical descent and present condition 
affords of the possibility, permanence, and pros- 
perity of self-governing, self-perpetuating social 
communities. They early built upon principles 
in the religious sphere which have since been 
embodied in our political constitution, and are 
yet to be realized in a new social régime. 
LEIGHTON WILLIAMS. 


BARKER, WHARTON: Banker and reformer; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., 1846; was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1866. 
The firm of Barker Bros. & Co. in 1878 acted as 
the financial agent of the Russian Government 
for the building of four cruisers. In 1879 he 
advised regarding the development of certain 
mines in Russia; and in 1887 he obtained valuable 
concessions in China. Barker remained a Repub- 
lican until 1896, tho (since 1880) opposing the 
moneyed aristocracy. In 1896 he became a 
Populist, and in 1900 was presidential candidate 
of the antifusion Populists. He has written on 
the money question from the Populist standpoint, 
and in 1869 founded The Penn Monthly which, in 
1880, was merged with The American, discontin- 
ued in 1905. 

For the last six years Mr. Barker has urged the 
organization of a new party, to be called the 
Commonweal Party, and has striven toimpress 
his views upon leaders among the wage-earning 
and salaried classes and among the farmers. He 
believes that the conflict between the people and 
the plutocrats will be fought on a platform of 
human rights versus property rights, for national 
money against bank money, for national rail- 
roads against private railroads, for a protective 
system that will protect the body of the people 
and destroy the trusts, and for direct taxation 
which will tax property and not persons. He 
stands for a foreign policy that will confine Ameri- 
can activity to the American continent, and for 
an economic policy which, under commercial 
union, will extend free trade in America and set 
up a barrier against European and Asiatic com- 
plications. Address: 608 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


BARNARDO, THOMAS JOHN, AND THE 
BARNARDO HOMES: Founder of institutions 
in the United Kingdom and the colonies, by which 
over 60,000 orphans have been cared for, and over 
17,000 emigrated to Canada or other British 
colonies. Dr. Barnardo was born in Ireland, 1845. 
Educated in parish schools and hospitals in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Paris. Becoming interested 
in children he boarded out a group of children in 
1866; established his first home, 1867, on Com- 
mercial Road; a village for girls with about fifty- 
two cottages at Ilford, 1873; Her Majesty’s Hos- 
pital for Sick Waifs, 1873. Over too homes or 
branches have developed from this beginning, 
including an immigration depot in Ontario, and 
an industrial farm in Manitoba. Author, among 
other writings, of ‘‘Something Attempted, Some- 
thing Done,” and ‘‘The Rescue of the Waif.’”’ 
Died, 1905. 


BARNES, G. MAHLON: National secretary 
of the Socialist party; born at Lancaster, Pa., 
1866; attended Soldiers’ Orphan School at 
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Mount Joy; learned the trade of cigarmaking; 
and in 1887 removed to Philadelphia. He has 
been five times elected secretary of the local 
Cigar Makers’ Union, resigning the office at the 
end of each term and returning to the work of his 
trade. He has also been repeatedly elected to 
conventions of the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union and of the American Federation of Labor. 
In 1905 he was elected national secretary of the 
American Socialist party. Address: 269 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BARNES, GEORGE NICOLL: Labor member of 
Parliament; born at Lochee, near Dundee, Scot- 
land, 1859. He was the son of a jute-mill em- 
ployee, and was at an early age apprenticed to a 
Dundee engineer. Later he went to Barrow and 
to London, but subsequently secured work at 
Woolwich Arsenal, Millwall, Poplar, and Chel- 
sea, having previously joined the union of his 
trade. A vacancy occurring in the council of 
the union by the retirement of John Burns, 
Barnes was elected in his place. From 1892 to 
1895 he was assistant secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, and in 1896 was 
elected general secretary; he was prominent in 
the great lockout of 1897. In 1906 he was 
elected to Parliament from the election district 
of Blackfriars, Glasgow, and endorsed by the La- 
bor Representative Committee. Address: 110 
Peckham Road, S. E., London, England. 


BARNETT, SAMUEL AUGUSTUS: Warden of 
Toynbee Hall, London; Canon of Bristol; born 
in Bristol, 1844; educated at Wadham College, 
Oxford. About 1872 he became vicar of St. 
Jude’s Church, Whitechapel. In 1883 he pre- 
sented to a small group of students, gathered in a 
room at Oxford, a plan for a settlement of uni- 
versity men to live and work among the poor. 
A small settlement of five men was made. Cam- 
bridge University joined with them, and in Jan., 
1885, ToyNBEE Hatt was founded with Mr. 
Barnett as warden. It was named for Arnold 
ToynBeE. Mr. Barnett’s central thought was 
that all true uplifting for the poor must come 
from life and from brother life. He and his wife, 
Henrietta O. Barnett, have been the authors of 
many essays and papers on various portions of 
the social problem, collected into a volume en- 
titled ‘‘Practicable Socialism.’’ Some of his 
more fundamental positions are as follows: 

The social reformer must go alongside the Christian mis- 
sionary, if he be not himself the Christian missionary. 

The one satisfactory method of social reform is that which 
tends to make more common the good things which wealth 
has gained for the few. The nationalization of luxury must 
be the object of social reformers. 

The first practical work is to rouse the town councils to the 
sense of their powers; to make them feel that their reason of 
being is not political, but social; that their duty is not to 
protect the pockets of the rich, but to save the people. The 
cate of the people is the care of the community and not of any 
philanthropic section. " 

Societies which absorb much wealth and which relieve their 
subscribers of their responsibility are failing; it remains only 
to adopt the principle of the education act, of the poor law, 
and of other socialistic legislation, and call on society to do 
what societies fail to do. 


Mr. Barnett’s social efforts are not confined to 
Toynbee Hall. As a member of the Whitechapel 
Board of Guardians he has taken great interest in 
the reform of poor-law administration. He is 
also chairman of the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund; has aided very materially in the establish- 
ment of the Free Library in Whitechapel; and is 
one of the commissioners for that part of London. 
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He is also actively connected with the Metropoli- 


tan Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
with the Charity Organization Society, the School 
Board, the Teachers’ University Association, and 
the London Society for the Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching. Address: Toynbee Hall, White- 
chapel, E. London, England. 


BARROWS, SAMUEL JUNE: Prison Commis- 
sioner and author; born in New York City, 1845; 
began work at the age of niné; received his ele- 
mentary education in the night schools; studied 
stenography; was employed on the New York 
Sun, The World, and The Tribune; in 1868 became 
stenographic secretary to William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State; was graduated from the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1874 (B.D.). During 
the summers of 1873 and 1874 he was with General 
Custer on the Yellowstone, and in the Black 
Hills as correspondent to the New York Tribune. 
From 1874 to 1875 he studied at Leipsic, and in 
1876 became pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
Dorchester, Mass. From 1881 to 1897 he was 
editor of The Christian Register. In 1897 he was 
elected to Congress from the tenth district of 
Boston. He is one of the founders of the Massa- 
chusetts Prison Association, and helped to de- 
velop the probation system. In 1896 he was 
appointed by President Cleveland Commissioner 
for the U. S. on the International Prison Com- 
mission, and represented the U. S. at prison 
congresses in Paris, Brussels, and Budapest. He 
was chosen to be president of the next Interna- 
tional Congress. 

Barrows was corresponding secretary for the 
Prison Association of New York and a member of 
the Commission on Probation and of the Commis- 
sion on New Prisons. He was a Republican in 
national politics, and an Independent in municipal 
politics, and believed that social reform must be 
obtained not through paternalism but fraternal- 
ism, evolution rather than revolution. Logic of 
democracy means no discrimination to race, sex, 
and creed, and better distribution of privilege. 
-Democracy’s problem is to secure the greatest 
privilege for the many without restricting the 
privilege of the individual. Author: “‘Shaybacks 
in Camp”; ‘‘Crimes and Misdemeanors in the 
United States’; ‘‘A Baptist Meeting House’’; 
“The Doom of the Majority of Mankind.” He 
died in 1909. 


BARTON, MISS CLARA: Founder of the Red 
Cross Society in the United States; born in Ox- 
ford, Mass., 1821; educated at home and in the 
public schools. At the age of fifteen she began 
teaching, continuing until her twenty-fifth year, 
when she took the graduating course at the Clin- 
ton Liberal Institute, N. Y. A pioneer in the 
public-school system, she opened the first public 
school at Bordentown, N. J., with six pupils; 
the school soon had 600 pupils. Afterward she 
became aclerkin the U. S. Patent Office, and was 
the first woman in any department to draw a 
salary over her own signature. During the Civil 
War she was active in the field, distributing pro- 
visions, clothing, and medicine sent for the relief 
of the soldiers. In 1865, by authority of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, she instituted a search for missing 
men of the army, and succeeded in tracing 20,000 
of the soldiers. At the request of afflicted people, 
she went about the country giving war lectures. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War 
Miss Barton was associated with the International 
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Red Cross Society of Geneva, and was present at 
most of the great battles, doing splendid service. 
She returned to America in 1873. After five 
years’ effort she obtained recognition of the Red 
Cross Society from the U. S. Government, and 
became first president of the U. S. society. In 
1904, when the society passed under government 
control, she resigned her presidency, whereupon 
she organized and was chosen first president of 
the National First Aid Association of America. 
Miss Barton is an earnest advocate of all useful 
reforms: Suffrage, temperance, social purity, 
equal pay for equal service, ete. Author: ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Red Cross’”’ (1882); ‘‘History of the 
Red Cross in Peace and War”’ (1898); ‘‘Story of 
the Red Cross”’ (1904); besides many pamphlets, 
reports, etc. Address: Glen Echo, Md. 


BASCOM, JOHN: American author and edu- 
cator; born in Genoa, N. Y., 1827; was graduated 
from Williams College, 1849, and Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1855. From 1852 to 1853 he was 
tutor and from 1855 to 1874 professor of rhetoric at 
Williams College; from 1874 to 1887 president of 
Wisconsin University and professor of mental 
and moral philosophy; and from 1891 to 1oo01 
professor of political science at Williams College. 
He has written extensively for the periodical press 
on prohibition, labor reform, etc. His main 
works are: ‘‘Political Economy,’’ ‘‘Asthetics,”’ 
“Science of Mind,” ‘‘Philosophy of Religions,” 
“Philosophy of English Literature,’’ ‘‘ Ethics,’ 
“Natural Theology,” ‘‘Comparative Psychology,” 
“Sociology,” “Words of Christ,” “New Theology,” 
“Social Theory,” and ‘‘Growth of Nationality in 
U.S.” Address: Williamstown, Mass. 


BASLY, EMILE JOSEPH: French deputy; 
born at Valenciennes in 1854. Left an orphan 
and cared for in an asylum, he became a miner. 
In 1880 he organized a union at Angin, and be- 
came its general secretary. In 1884 he was ac- 
tive in a long strike. In 1885 he was elected to 
the chamber of deputies on a Socialist platform, 
and has been repeatedly reelected. During the 
strike in Decazeville in 1885 he explained the 
murder of one of the subdirectors as an act of 
popular justice. In 1887 he joined the group of 
republican-socialistic deputies; and in 1889 was 
a delegate at. the International Labor Congress 
in Paris. Since 1900 he has been mayor and 
town councilor of Lens. 


- tA 

BASTIAT, FREDERIC: Political economist; 
born at Mugron, near Bayonne, France, in 1801. 
His father was a merchant in the Spanish trade, 
and he was left an orphan at the age ofnine. He 
commenced active life in the establishment of his 
uncle; then tried farming at Mugron; and after 
the Revolution of 1830 was made justice of the 
peace of his canton. His first pamphlets were 
memoirs on local subjects; but he became in- 
terested in English writing on political economy, 
and it seems to have awakened him to new pow- 
ers. His ‘‘Sophismes Economiques”’ gained him 
popularity and recognition. He soon became a 
dreaded foe of protection, and a friend of Cobden. 
An Association pour la Liberté des Echanges was 
formed at Bordeaux and another at Paris, with 
Bastiat as secretary. After the Revolution of 
1848, he turned his shafts of wit and epigram 
against the Socialists, and even more against 
Proudhon. Elected to the Assembly of 1848-40, 
he spoke little, being mainly engaged on his great 
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work, ‘‘Harmonies,”’ the first volume of which 
only was published before he died in Italy in 
1850. ‘In this brilliant work,” says Palgrave’s 
“Dictionary of Political Economy,” ‘‘unhappily 
never finished, Bastiat shows the contrast be- 
tween the internal weakness of the artificial 
organizations which are founded on constraint, 
and the prosperity spontaneously arising in an 
economic condition in which the equilibrium of 
individual and collective forces results from their 
free and reciprocal balance.’’ (See Palgrave’s 
Dictionary of Political Economy.) 


BATHS, PUBLIC: Public baths have existed 
from the beginnings of civilized society. Reasons 
partly climatic and partly religious led to their 
early development in Egypt and in all Oriental 
countries. Baths were connected with the 
gymnasia of Greece, and were developed into 
especially great splendor and size in imperial 
Rome. Such ruins as those of the baths of 
Caracalla show what an enormous size these es- 
tablishments must have had. In reality, how- 
ever, they were club-houses as well as baths, and 
included libraries, lecture-rooms, banquet-halls, 
dance-halls, gymnasia, porticoes, gardens, race- 
tracks, and every device for luxury and amuse- 
ment. In the fourth century there are said to 
have been 800 baths in Rome, and they were 
copied in every Roman city and province. In 
the Middle Ages almost every village had its 
public bath, as is true to-day in Russia, Turkey, 
and Japan. In Tokyo there are said to be 1,000 
public baths. Modern public baths began in 
Germany, tho Liverpool in 1892 erected the first 
public bath-house. In 1896 Parliament passed an 
act, permitting municipal and local authorities to 
establish public baths and laundries. Birming- 
ham was the first city to do this, but to-day such 
establishments are found in almost every English 
city of any size. On the Continent they are not so 
numerous, yet to be found in all the larger cities. 

In the United States, the results of an exten- 
sive investigation conducted by the Federal 
Bureau of Labor showed the lack of facilities for 
bathing in the congested slum dis- 
tricts of Baltimore, Chicago, New 
York, and Philadelphia. The entire 
number of persons reported living in 
the selected districts on April 1, 1893, 
the date of the investigation, was as follows: 
Baltimore, 18,048; Chicago, 19,748; New York, 
28,996; and Philadelphia, 17,060. It is explained 
in the report that the districts selected contain 
but a portion of the whole slum population of the 
cities included in the investigation, but were 
among the worst in these cities—the centers of 
the slum population. 

The following table shows the number and per- 
centage of families and individuals in houses or 
tenements having and not having bathrooms: 


United 
States 
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Since that date large progress has been made. 
A report of the bureau, prepared for the exhibit 
at St. Louis of 1904, finds that in 34 cities of the 
United States more or less adequate provision for 
public baths has been made by the municipality. 
Other cities are carefully considering the estab- 
lishment of houses, and in some cases, notably in 
St. Louis, appropriations have been made for the 
purpose. The report describes and tabulates 88 
municipal public baths and 11 non-municipal. 

The municipal baths in existence may be classi- 
fied in a general way into five types: The beach 
bath, the floating bath, the pool bath, the shower- 
bath, and the combined shower and pool bath. 
The beach and the floating baths may be said to 
represent the earliest type of bath, while the 
shower-bath represents the latest development in 
this direction. 

Beach baths with the simplest of accommoda- 
tions have been in existence for many years. 
The L Street Beach in Boston is, however, the 
oldest of them for which information could be 
secured, having been established in 1866. Boston 
now maintains 10 beach baths; Milwaukee, 4; 
Chicago, 3; Baltimore, 3; while 1 or 2 are found 
in Cleveland, Ohio; St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Cambridge, Mass.; Detroit, Mich., and 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Floating baths were established by the city of 
Boston as early as 1866 and by the city of New 
York as early as 1870. Boston still maintains 
12 of these houses, New York 15, and Brooklyn 5. 
One or two baths of this character are maintained 
also by Providence, R. I.; Hoboken, N. J.; Spring- 
field, Taunton, Worcester, and Newton, Mass.; 
Hartford, Conn., and Washington, D.C. 

Pool baths are of various kinds. The first es- 
tablished by any American city, as far as known, 
was constructed in 1885 by Philadelphia. That 
city was compelled to abolish its floating baths at 
that time owing to the pollution of the water, 
replacing them with pools in various parts of the 
city. It now has in operation 15 pool baths. 
Chicago has 2 elaborate baths of this character, 
while similar ones are found in Holyoke (4) and 
Boston (1), Mass.; Newark, N. J. (3); Utica, N. 
Y. (1); and Kansas City, Mo. (2). : 


The three kinds of baths just mentioned, it will be noted, 
are available only in the warm season—perhaps four months 
in the year. While they are excellent as affording recreation 
and facilities for securing a degree of cleanliness, it is apparent 
that the best results cannot be secured thereby. Hot water 
is essential not only toa thorough cleansing of the body, but 
also to render possible the giving of baths during the season 
when baths are most needed and when the facilities for bath- 
ing are most lacking, The tub bath, while serving a useful 
purpose under certain circumstances, has now been almost 
entirely abandoned in public baths. It is now very generally 
conceded that the shower or rain bath is best adapted for all 
public asl age As has been stated, these baths have been 
in use for many years in many of the public baths in Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe. heir general establish- 
ment by municipalities in this country, however, began about 
ten years ago. Baths of this character were, indeed, estab- 
lished by private philanthropic enterprise some years pre- 


POPULATION OF HousrEs OR TENEMENTS POPULATION OF HOUSES OR TENEMENTS NOT 
HAVING BATHROOMS HAVING BATHROOMS 
City Number Per cent Number Per cent” 
Families | Individuals| Families | Individuals Families Individuals Families |Individuals 

Baltimore..... 296 1,663 fB5 9.21 3,732 16,385 92.65 90.7 
. ‘ , , . -79 
MEDICA RO) Make nice yr» aise r1o 748 2.83 3-79 3,771 19,000 97.17 96.21 
New York. ot ae 138 1,888 2.33 6.51 5,774 27,108 07.67 03.40 
Philadelphia......... 560 3,080 16.90 18.05 2,753 13,980 83.10 81.05 
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viously through the efforts of Dr. M. Morris and others, and 
had been introduced in the Charlesbank gymnasium baths 
by the city of Boston as early as 1889. If the two modern 
types of baths, consisting of showers alone, or showers in 
connection with a pool, are considered together, it is seen that 
Milwaukee established the West Side Natatorium in 1890, 
Chicago opened the Carter H. Harrison Bath in 1894, while 
other cities followed their example during the succeeding 
years. At the present time 39 baths of these types are in 
operation by various‘ cities in the United States, and many 
more are under construction. Of the houses devoted espe- 
cially to the furnishing of shower baths, Boston, Mass., main- 
tains ro; Chicago, Ill., 7; New York, N. Y., 3; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
2; Baltimore, Md., 2; Buffalo, N. Y., 2; Yonkers, N. Y., 2; 
while 1 each is maintained by Rochester and Troy, N. Y.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Louisville, Ky., and Portland, Me. Of 
the houses containing a pool in addition to the shower 
equipment, Milwaukee maintains 3 and Brookline, Mass., 
and Syracuse and Albany, N. Y., each 1. New York and 
Brooklyn recently opened elaborate bath-houses in which the 
equipment consists almost entirely of showers. These cities 
have also planned a number of additional houses, one of which 
will contain a pool of tempered water in addition to the shower 
equipment. ; 

The costs of the baths range from $461,000 (site $331,000) 
for a bath now being built in Boston, to $500 for one in Chicago 
(for building and equipment only on public land). 

The exceedingly small cost of maintenance per bath is 
clearly shown. This cost ranges from one fourth of a cent in 
the fifteen municipal pool baths of Philadelphia to three or 
four cents in the indoor shower-baths in the larger cities. In 
a few of the smaller cities the cost runs considerably higher, 
this being due probably to the small number of bathers as 
compared with the size and equipment of the houses. 

As regards the policy of furnishing baths entirely free of 
expense to bathers it is seen that at the floating baths in 9 
cities no fee is charged for their use, while small fees are 
charged at such baths in 3 cities. In 3 cities all beach 
baths under the direct control of the municipalities are en- 
tirely free, while in 8 cities a small charge is made for the 
use of bathing-suits, etc. In 3 cities all pool baths are en- 
tirely free, while in 4.a’small fee is charged. In 9g cities free 
shower-baths are found, while in 4 a charge ismade. In 
1 city the combination shower and pool baths are entirely 
free, while in 3 cities the privilege is contingent upon a 
small fee. 

In considering the figures showing cost of maintenance per 
bath it should be remembered that in nearly all baths in which 
a fee is charged certain days or hours are usually set apart, 
during which baths are given free of charge. 

A most interesting development of the public-bath move- 
ment has been the introduction of shower-baths in the public 
schools in a number of cities. 

In certain cities a direct connection between the bath and 
the ecncol is encouraged by locating the public bath near the 
school. 

Swimming instruction during vacation is a feature of the 
floating, beach, and pool baths of New York, Brooklyn, and 
a number of other cities, while all indoor baths which main- 
tain a tempered pool all the year, without exception, provide 
for instruction of this character during the entire year. 

The public laundry is a feature connected with a number of 
the public municipal baths. The municipal bath-houses of 
Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, and Troy contain well-ap- 
pointed public laundries where women may take their soiled 
clothes and in a comparatively short time accomplish the 
task of washing and ironing under the most desirable con- 
ditions. This feature has been a most unqualified success in 
all the institutions in which it exists, and is an especial boon 
to the poorer classes. 


REFERENCES: Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor, No. 54, 
1904; Municipal Baths, by J. Lee, in Charities, March 2, 
1901; Municipal Baths, by M. R. Maltbie, in Municipal 
Affairs, Dec., 1898. 


BAUER, STEPHEN: Secretary of the Inter- 
national Labor Bureau at Basel, Switzerland; 
born at Vienna, Austria, 1865; LL.D., Vienna, 
1889; studied with traveling scholarship 1890 and 
1891 in Paris and London; statistician of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Briinn, Moravia, 1892— 
99; lecturer from 1893 to 1899 at the Polytech- 
nical High School of Brinn. In 1899 he held 
summer courses at the University of Chicago, and 
in the same year was appointed to the chair of 
slate economy at Basel, which he still occupies. 

e was chief of the Swiss Census at Basel in 1900, 
and since 1gor has been chief of the International 
Labor Bureau. As the result of his experiences 
in Austrian, French, Swiss, and American factory 
towns, Dr. Bauer has advocated national labor 
laws, international understandings concerning 
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such legislation, trade boards of arbitration, co- 
operation, industrial insurance, and municipal 
reforms. He believes in permanency of employ- 
ment as necessary to the greater well-being of the 
workers, in greater leisure and the useful employ- 
ment of that leisure, and in the generation of an 
atmosphere of freedom in which all good things 
would grow. Author: “‘Die Arbeiter der Briinner 
Maschinen-Industrie”’; ‘*‘ Wages and Labor Policy 
in ,Australasia’”; ‘‘Night-Work of Women”’; 
“Dangerous Trades,’”’ etc., besides numerous 
articles on the history of political economy, etc. 
Address: Rebgasse 1, Basel, Switzerland. 


BAUMELER, JOSEPH: Head or leader of 
the Separatists, who in 1818 founded the com- 
munistic colony of Zoar. Originally a weaver, 
and later a teacher, he seems to have been a man 
of unusual organizing ability, a fluent speaker 
and natural leader. Phe community was at first 
celibate, but between 1829 and 1830 they began 
to permit marriage, and Baumeler himself took a 
wife Under his lead the community prospered 
greatly, and when Baumeler died in 1837 the loss 
was said to be almost irreparable to the com- 
munity. (See ZOAR.) 


BAX, ERNEST BELFORT: Author; Socialist; 
born at Leamington, England, 1854; educated 
privately, but later studied in Germany. In 
1882 he joined the Social Democratic Federation, 
and in 1883-84 was on the Executive Council. In 
1885, in consequence of a ‘‘split”’ in the original 
body, he founded, in conjunction with William 
Morris, the Socialist League. Later on, the 
league developing anarchist tendencies, he re- 
turned to the Social Democratic Federation, and 
has actively participated in the work of that body 
ever since, having been the federation’s delegate 
at most* of the international congresses. For a 
time he edited the party organ Justice, and during 
the Socialist League period, together with William 
Morris, he edited The Commonweal. Mr. Bax’s 
socialism has its foundation in the doctrine of 
Marx, but he is prepared to criticize certain 
applications of the Marxian theory of historical 
determinism at present current. Author: ‘‘ Ethics 
of Socialism,” ‘Outlook from the New Stand- 
point,” ‘“‘The Problem of Reality,” ‘‘German 
Society at the Close of the Middle Ages,” etc. 
Address: Middle Temple, London, England. 


BAZARD, SAINT-AMAND: Follower of St. 
Simon; born in Paris, 1791; won the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor for the part he took in the 
defense of Paris (1813). He had a good position 
in the Prefecture of the Seine, but becoming in- 
terested in the efforts for democratic freedom, 
he went to the south of France and took part in 
the activity of the Carbonari. Returning to Paris, 
he joined the Saint Simonian School, and became 
its leading economist and editor of its journals, 
the Producteur and the Globe. He advocated 
compulsory free education, and the gratuitous 
giving by the State of land and capital for life 
tenancy only (so as to prevent accumulation), the 
State to give to each his deeds and to receive from 
each according to ability. In 1828 he gave, in 
Paris, a long course of lectures which largely 
made Saint Simonianism popular. In 1831 he 
opposed EnranTIn, his colleague, at the head of 
the Saint Simonian school, on the question of 
marriage and divorce, and died in 1832 of a 
broken heart at the division of the school. His 
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main work is ‘‘Exposition de la Doctrine de 
Saint Simon.” 


BEBEL, FERDINAND AUGUST: Socialist; 
born 1840, near Cologne; educated as a turner; 
passed through the usual grades of apprentice- 
ship and journeymanship, and after his Wander- 
jahre, spent in South Germany, established him- 
self in 1860 at Leipsic. His first public activity 
was as an upholder of Schultze-Delitzsch’s co- 
operative movement, to which Lasalle also at 
first adhered, and he became prominent in politi- 
cal and educational work among workingmen. He 
threw all his influence against Lasalle and the Uni- 
versal Association when the latter was founded. 

Prior to 1866 Bebel had no sympathy with 
socialism, but from that time his views rapidly 
changed. He joined the International, becom- 
ing influential enough to take a prominent part 
in bringing together the followers of Marx and 
Lasalle, thus helping to make the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. When elected President of the 
Union of German Working Men’s Associations in 
1867, he persuaded the organization to unite with 
the International—at the time an important step 
in the movement toward socialism. 

Bebel and Liebknecht became the leaders of 
social democracy in Germany in the elections of 
June, 1893, and continued so till the latter’s 
death. Bebel still remains the most pronounced 
Socialist in the German Reichstag, to which he 
has been continuously elected, and the member- 
ship in which gives him the right to bitterly 
attack the government and to advocate socialism 
in brilliant speeches widely quoted throughout 
Germany. Bebel once summarized his views 
thus: ‘‘ We aim in the domain of politics at repub- 
licanism, in the domain of economics at socialism, 
in the domain of what is to-day called religion at 
atheism.’’ In 1872 he was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for two years and nine months on a charge 
of lese-majesty, and has been repeatedly im- 
prisoned since—for nine months in 1886. This, 
however, has only increased his popularity as 
the leader of German socialism. He has been 
elected from Glauchau-Meerane, Dresden, Stras- 
burg, Hamburg, Saxony, and elsewhere. In 
1868 he was connected with the Volkstaat at 
Leipsic, and since 1891 with the Vorwadrts at 
Berlin. Main writings: ‘‘Unsere Ziele,’’ 1869; 
“Deutscher Bauernkrieg,”’ 1876; ‘‘Christentum 
und Sozialismus,”’ 1883; ‘“‘Die Frau und der Sozi- 
-alismus,”’ 1883 (later revised); “‘Die Sonntagsar- 
beit,”’ 1888; ‘‘Fur Volkswehr gegen Militarismus,” 
1898; and ‘‘Die Sozialdemokratie und das All- 
gemeine Wahlrecht,”’ 1895. Address: Habs- 
burgerstrasse 5, Berlin, Germany. 


BECCARIA, CESARE BONESANO, MAR- 
QUIS OF: Italian political economist; born at 
Milan in 1738; educated at a Jesuit college at 
Parma. He was an able mathematician, an ex- 
pert in many sciences, and belonged for twenty- 
five years to the magistracy, serving under the 
Austrians, who in 1768 formed for him a chair 
of political economy in Milan—the second of the 
kind in Italy. His famous little tract, ‘Dei 
delitti e delle pene,’ has been translated into 
twenty-two languages. Beccaria arrived at 
many of the conclusions of Adam Smith and 
of Malthus; and he is the author of the famous 
phrase, ‘‘The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.’ He asserted that ‘‘coldly (rigidly) 
examining human nature, we see that every man 
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is absolutely egotistic, and that on this basis alone 
legislation can be established if it is not to be 
knocked over constantly; that nobody cares 
anything for the universal happiness or for the 
good of others, and that every man makes him- 
self the center of all the things that happen in 
the world.” He died in 1793. | 


BECK, KARL JOSEPH: Swiss Christian Social- 
ist; born at Sursee, Lucerne, 1858; was gradu- 
ated from the University of Innsbruck (Th.D. 
1885); from 1885 to 1888 vicar of the Roman 
Catholic community in Basel. He became ac- 
tive in socialism in 1888, and took part in the 
Labor movement instituted by the Swiss Work- 
ingmen’s Association. From 1888 to 1891 he 
was professor of exegesis, ethics, and pastoral 
theology at the Theological Seminary in Lucerne; 
and since then he has held the chair of pastoral 
theology at the University of Freiburg. Since 
1902 he has edited the Monatsh fur Christ- 
liche Sozialreform. During the semester 1906-7 
he was rector of the University of Freiburg. 
His political aim is to bring about a realization 
of religious justice in social matters, through co- 
operation of democracy and socialism. Address: 
University of Freiburg, Switzerland. 


BECKER, AUGUST: German Socialist and 
journalist; born about 1810; son of a clergyman; 
studied for a short time theology in Giessen 
where he became acquainted with Georg Buiich- 
ner whose political creed he adopted. He was 
arrested and sentenced to four years’ imprison- 
ment, but was soon liberated, whereupon he 
went to Geneva. Becoming a zealous com- 
munist, he published pamphlets, and wrote ar- 
ticles in radical papers, notably the Rhenische 
Zeitung and Vorwartz. In 1848 he began to 
publish, in Giessen, a journal called Der Jingste 
Tag. He was elected to the Hessian legislature, 
and later emigrated to America, where, after a 
wandering and adventurous life, he died in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. in 1875, as a reporter for a daily 
paper. 


BECKMAN, ERNST: Swedish editor, educator, 
and social reformer; born about 1840; studied 
at Hernésand seminary and in England and the. 
United States. From 1876 to 1879 he was in- 
spector of public schools in S6dermanland, where 
he did much to promote instruction in sloyd. 
He was editor of Ny Illustrerad Tidning (Stock- 
holm) 1880-83; studied social economy in Swit- 
zerland in 1884; and was thereafter sent by the 
Swedish government to study conditions among 
working men in England and Germany. He was 
a member of the first Swedish laborers’ insurance 
committee (1884-89), and of a working men’s 
protective committee (1891). In 1894 he was 
active in endeavoring to regulate labor condi- 
tions in Stockholm. He was an alderman of 
Stockholm from 1886 to 1895, serving on many 
labor committees. In 1886 he studied English 
charity organizations, the results of his investi- 
gations forming the basis for the organization 
of the Swedish charitable societies. From 1893 
to 1899 he was rector of a coeducational school in 
Stockholm. As a member of the Riksdag (first 
elected in 1886) he has been active in promoting 
legislation for the regulation of labor disputes. 


BEECHER, HENRY WARD: American clergy- 
man and reformer; born in Litchfield, Conn., 1813; 
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studied at the Boston Law School; was gradu- 
ated at Amherst in 1837; studied theology at 
Lane Seminary. In 1839 he entered upon his 
first pastorate, the Lawrenceburg, Ind., Presby- 
terian Church, but soon went to the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis, where he 
served for eight years. In 1847 he accepted an 
invitation to become pastor of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
society had just been formed ,by a few leading 
men especially interested in temperance, the new 
school theology, antislavery, and other questions 
of reform. He labored with this people until his 
death, which terminated a pastorate of fort 
years. Asa preacher and reformer he had world- 
wide fame and influence. In the Plymouth 
pastor the opprest ever found a champion for 
their cause. On his platform in antebellum days 
stood Frederick Douglass, the black man, pleading 
for his race. Here often appeared fugitive slaves 
whose freedom Mr. Beecher purchased with the 
contributions of his congregation. Here Wendell 
Phillips, the abolitionist, was invited to voice his 
convictions when driven by mobs from the halls 
of New York City. Here Kossuth, the exile, 
pleaded for his people, and $10,000 was raised 
for the freedom of Hungary. Here Mr. Beecher 
was confronted by a fierce mob which attempted 
to ‘“‘clean out the nigger-worshiper.”’ In 1850, 
in his famous star paper ‘‘Shall We Compromise?’ 
in The Independent, he vigorously opposed the 
proposal of Webster and Clay to save the Union 
by moral compromise. 

Beecher did much toward shaping the course 
of the Republican Party as a new political force. 
In 1863 he visited Great Britain, and there vin- 
dicated his national government. He spoke in 
several of its principal cities, where sympathy for 
the Confederacy prevailed. His life was often 
threatened; the press denounced him; and he 
frequently confronted vast, turbulent mobs, con- 
tending with them for an hour or more before they 
would listen to his argument. Once he reached 
the platform only by being carried over the heads 
of the dense crowd. But by his good humor, 
pluck, and eloquence he converted men to North- 
ern principles. Tho a formidable opponent of 
the Southern policy, after the war he manifested 
great tolerance and compassion for the defeated 
states and their leaders. In 1870 he became 
editor-in-chief of The Christian Union, retaining 
this office till 1881. (See AssBott, LYMAN.) 
Through his voice and pen he had the widest in- 
fluence of any preacher in America. Author: 
“Star Papers’ (2 vols.); ‘‘Lectures to Young 
Men’”’; ‘‘Lectures upon Preaching’’; ‘‘ Patriotic 
Addresses’’; ‘‘ Evolution and Religion’’; ‘‘Plym- 
outh Pulpit Sermons.’”’ He died in 1884. 

Tuomas A. BICKFORD. 


BEESLY, EDWARD SPENCER: | Positivist; 
author; born in Worcestershire, England, 1831; 
educated at Oxford; was assistant master in 
Marlborough College, 1854-59; professor of his- 
tory, University College, London, 1860-93. His 
life has been principally devoted to the propa- 
gation of the positivist philosophy of religion, 
founded by Auguste Comte. He has also favored 
radical social reforms, and in 1863 presided at the 
organization of the INTERNATIONAL. From 1878 
to 1901 he was president of the London Positivist 
Society, and in 1893 founded The Positivist Review, 
to which he is still a frequent contributor. In 
1868, in recognition of his services to trade- 
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unionism when it was suffering under unjust laws, 
he was made an honorary member of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters and_ Joiners. 
Beesly is the translator of Comte’s ‘‘ Discourse 
on the Positive Spirit,’ and joint translator of 
the same author’s ‘Positive Polity.’”’ He has 
written: ‘‘Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius,” 1878; 
and “‘Queen Elizabeth,” 1892. Address: 21 West 
Hill, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 


BELGIUM: A kingdom of Europe, formed as 
an independent state in 1830, with constitution 
(1831), and guaranteed neutrality by treaty of 
London. 


I.—Statistics 


Belgium has a population (1900) of 6,693,548, 
with 11,373 sq. m. It is the most densely in- 
habited country in the world: 589 to the square 
mile. About 3,000,000 of its inhabitants speak 
Flemish (in the north), and a slightly smaller 
number speak French (in the south). Almost 
all are Roman Catholics. Chief cities (1904): 
Brussels (capital), 598,599; Antwerp, 291,949; 
Liége, 168,532; Ghent, 162,482. Of the total 
population (1900) 3,324,834 were males and 
3,368,714 females. Of the males 2,047,607 were 
unmarried; 1,146,774 married; 127,014 widowed; 
and 3,439 divorced. Of females 1,968,383 were 
unmarried; 1,143,483 married; 252,202 widowed; 
and 4,646 divorced. The birth- and death-rates 
per 1,000 inhabitants since 1847 are shown in the 
following table: 


PERIOD Birth-rate | Death-rate 
EGA y= FOE stale miclstcheraleve cragersissvsveleretd.l[| ante vanave 23.52 
1857-66 31.54 23.50 
1867-76 32.47 21.73 
1877-86 31.21 21.31 
1887-96 20.04 20.92! 
1897-1901 28.06 18.23 
UGOAR tons oe wikia: dente ciacarardvanciesy eereie fare 27.60 16.89 


1 Death-rate for 1897-1900. 


In 1904, the percentage of illegitimate births 
to total births was 6.59, having fallen from 7.20 
in 1871-80. 


1880 | 1890 | 1900 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 


| 
| 
| 


Marriages per 1,000 
inhabitants ........ 
Marriages to 1 divorce. 


7.03|7.32|8.62| 8.11 
I 82]1 30 83 80 75 61 


The annual numbers of suicides were: 1871-80, 
441; 1881-90, 658; 1890-1900, 799; 1900-1, 856. 

General education has been low but is rising. 
In 1902 the percentage of the population enrolled 
in elementary schools was lower than in any other 
country of western and northern Europe. In 
1904 there were 8593436 pupils in 7,092 schools. 
In 1880, of the population more than seven years 
of age, 33 per cent were unable to read and write; 
in 1890, 28 per cent; in 1900, 22 percent. There 
were, in 1904, 2,688 infant schools with 254,658 
children, and 3,897 adult schools with 193,907 
scholars. Middle-class public schools for boys 
numbered 88 with 17,112 pupils; and for girls 4o 
with 7,689 pupils. Royal atheneums and col- 
leges numbered 35, with 7,641 pupils; normal 
schools, 58, with 4,980 students. There are 4 uni- 
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versities: at Brussels, Ghent, Liége, and Louvain 
(R. C.), with a total attendance of 3,780 students. 
Besides these there are 80 colleges, 
6s middle-class private schools for 
boys, 150 private institutions for 
girls, and numerous private primary 
schools, mainly under ecclesiastical 
care. There are 8 commercial high-schools, and 
84 schools of design with 14,977 students. In 
1871 the state appropriated 15,282,171 francs 
for primary education, and in 1903 the sum of 
43,867,450 fr. Crime, measured by commitments 
in the assize courts, has fallen from 97 in 1890, to 
72 in 1903, but commitments in the Correctional 
Tribunals have risen from 40,275 in 1890 to 
56,754 in 1903. Commitments in police courts 
have likewise increased 54 per cent since 1880. 
The population in the workhouses (dépéts de 
mendicité) was 2,857 in 1880, and 4,781 in 1890; 
in the refuges there were 1,983 in 1898, and 1,733 
in 1903; in the schools of charity there were 698 
in 1890, and 2,222 in 1903. 

In no other country is so large a proportion of 
the population employed in purely industrial 
occupations. Mining, especially of coal, is very 
important, and cheap fuel has led to considerable 
metallurgical industry. Manufacture is the most 
important source of wealth. Textile industries 
employed 169,493 people in 18096; clothing, 
137,903; metal, 133,875; mining, 128,313; build- 
ing, 93,942; food products, 90,285. Character- 
istic features are very low wages, and an unusual 
proportion of small industries. Belgian glass 
works lead the world. Brussels lace and carpets 
are renowned. 


General 
Statistics 


ENGAGED IN INDUSTRY 


(Not in private houses or public works) 


ENTERPRISES WorKMEN 
SI1zE 


Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 


With no employees.. .| 165,000 OOD lmarciasiarers lie Mevotara sa 
1- 4 employees.....} 54,500 24.09 95,000 13.92 
5-49 Rb Pace Bey 14,800 5.12 | 177,000 25.096 

SEADOO fate ayers 1,500 0.63 | 250,000 36.66 

500 or over employees. 200 0.08 | 160,000 23.46 


Wages are low but rising. Blacksmiths (1903), 
made 17 cents per hour; carpenters, 15 cents; 
compositors, 13; laborers, 10; hod-carriers, 9; 
machinists, 13; plumbers, 15. (See WaAGEs.) 

In 1896 more than one fourth of the 
pavatrial population, without distinction of 

Conditions 28° Of Sex, earned less than 2 francs 
(40 cents) per day; 172,000 earned 
from 2 to 3 fr.; 169,000, from 3 to 4 
fr.; and 102,000 over 4 fr. More than 100,000 men 
received from 3 to 34 fr. per day; and more than 
80,000 received less than 2} fr. per day. Of the 
women, more than 100,000 received between 1 
and 14 fr. per day (less than.30 cénts). The 
hours of labor are long. . 

Agriculture occupies a comparatively small 
place. In 1895, 1,204,810 persons or 18.79 per 
cent of the population were engaged in agricul- 
ture; and. 49.5 per cent of the farmers owned 
their farms. These are usually very small, tho 
the average size is increasing somewhat. In 1895, 
there were 544,041 holdings of less than 1 hectare 
(2.47 acres). Agricultural wages, in 1895, were 
1.98 fr. (38 cents) per day without food for men, 
and 1.22 fr. for women. 
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The coal industry has increased from a product 
valued at 169,680,000 francs in 1880 to 286,648,- 
ooo fr.in 1904. (See Coar.) There were (1903) 
218 coal mines of which 123 were worked. 
139,592 persons were employed in these, of whom 
95,033 men, 6,976 boys, and 55 women worked 
underground. There were (1903) 16 pig-iron 
works, 35 blast-furnaces, 44 works for the manu- 
facture of iron, 343 puddling furnaces, 35 steel- 
works, and 49 Bessemer converters. Of shipping, 
Belgium had (1904) 65 steamers and 4 sailing 
vessels, with a total tonnage of 102,737. The 
number of vessels entering Belgium (1904) was 
9,063, witha tenueee of 11,176,239. 

The commerce of Belgium more than doubled 
from 1890 to 1900. In 1904 the exports amount- 
ed to 2,183,300,000 francs; and the imports to 
2,782,200,000 fr. Chief exports: coal, textiles, 
sugar, machinery, agricultural products. The 
commerce of Belgium with the leading countries 
was (1904): Exports to Germany, 505.473,000 
francs; Great Britain, 392,324,000 fr., chiefly iron, 
steel, and iron and cotton manufactured goods; 
France, 346,670,000 fr.; Netherlands, 268,781,000 
fr.; United States, 86,324,000 fr., chiefly rubber 
goods, glass, iron and steel work, jewelry. Im- 
ports from France, 465,684,000 francs; Germany, 
351,025,000 fr.; Great Britain, 335,404,000 fr. 
(chiefly cottons, woolens, machinery); Nether- 
lands, 240,873,000 fr.; United States, 222,301,000 
fr., chiefly wheat, provisions, cotton. 


II.—Constitution and Government 


Belgium is a constitutional kingdom. The 
reigning sovereign is Leopold II.; the Premier, 
Comte de Smet de Naeyer. Legislative power is 
vested jointly in King, Senate, and Chamber of 
Deputies. The Senate has 110 members, of 
whom 83 are elected directly for eight years by 
manhood suffrage, tho heads of families, those 
with diplomas of higher education, those occupy- 
ing certain positions, or those having certain 
property, may have one or even two additional 
votes, giving them a balance of power, much 
opposed by the Socialists. The 27 indirectly 
elected senators represent county councilors. The 
Chamber of Deputies has 166 members, elected 
fortwo years, one for every 40,000 people. Bel- 
gium has compulsory voting, and a system of pro- 
portional representation of minorities. The lead- 
ing political parties are the Clerics or Catholics, 
the anti-Clerics or Liberals, and a well-organized 
Socialist party. The Catholics are generally 
strongest in the Flemish provinces, and the 
Socialists in the Walloon. The Senate stands: 
Catholics, 61; Liberals and Progressists, 43; 
Socialists, 6. The Chamber of Deputies: Led by 
the Premier, 87; Liberals and Progressists, 41; 
Socialists, 35; Christian Democrats, 2. 

The estimated public revenue for 1906 was 

558,863,927 francs; expenditures, 557,805,483 fr.; 
public debt (1905 consolidated), 3,117,038,048 fr. 
Taxation presses somewhat heavily altho the debt 
was largely contracted in the construction of pub- 
lic utilities, particularly the State railroads » and 
the revenue from these more than covers the in- 
terest. 
_ The standing army numbers 49,731 men. It 
is recruited by voluntary enlistment, supple- 
mented by annual levies. The war strength is 
180,000 men. 

Belgium was one of the first countries to de- 
velop State railroads. She began her system in 
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1833, and in 1904 the State had 4,008,291 meters 
(2,500, miles) and private companies 530,998 
meters (330 miles). Belgium has more 
railroads per sq. m. than any other 
European country; and the rates are 
lower. In 1904 there were carried by 
the State roads 136,409,599 persons, 
and by private companies 16,455,767. The gross 
receipts of the State roads were 232,314,767 francs, 
of which 74,279,290 fr. were for passengers; and of 
the private roads 27,949,884 fr.; of which 7,940,523 
were for passengers. The expenses of the State 
roads were 138,381,322 fr., leaving a profit of 
94,376,418; those of the private companies were 
12,619,157 fr., leaving a profit of 15,330,327. 
The first cost of the State roads from 1834 to 1904 
Was 2,161,245,528 fr.; the total net receipts 
1,885,332,731 fr., and the financial charges 1,740,- 
895,391 fr. 

On Jan. 1, 1905, there were 1,330 post-offices 
in Belgium. Postal receipts for 1904 were 
30,095,288 francs; expenses, 15,256,520 fr. There 
were 1,438 telegraph offices, with 4,110 miles of 
line, carrying 15,586,354 dispatches; the receipts 
were 11,203,006 fr.; and the expenditures, 7,618,- 
064 fr. There were 20,875 telephone stations, 
with 58,590 miles of telephone wire, and 47,010,- 
611 conversations. The receipts were 4,956,011 
fr. Telegraph and telephone lines are all owned 
and operated by the State. 


State 
Railroads 


iisocial Reform 


In Belgium reform ideas began to work early 
in the nineteenth century. The spirit of coopera- 
tion and organization came down from the Middle 


Ages. Belgian trade-unions are developed from 
old trade benefit societies which 

Trade  2tOSe toward the end of the eighteenth 
Unions Century after the abolition of the 


old medieval gilds in 1795. Thus, 
for example, the Hat-makers’ Be- 
nevolent Union was originally a trade friendly 
society, but became in 1838 ‘‘a society for the 
maintenance of prices and for resistance.” Even 
down to the second half of the century the old 
spirit lingered. In 1867 the weavers at Ghent 
still bore on their banner the motto, ‘‘God and the 
Law” (God en de Wet). 


The Master Glass-workers’ Association at Charleroi was es- 
tablished in 1836; the Free Typographical Association orig- 
inated in 1842; the Jewelers’ and Goldsmiths’ Society in 
1852. The trade-union movement in Belgium, however, 
early took a socialistic form. (For early Belgian theoretical 
and Christian Socialists, see CoLins; Huet; LAVELEYE.) Karl 
Marx, banished from Germany and Paris came with his 
friend Engels to Brussels, where they gathered around them a 
little band of Socialists, and here published the famous mani- 
festo of 1847. Organization, however, did not endure till the 
International gained footing in Belgium in 1866. It spread 
rapidly in the crowded industrial cities, and especially in the 
mine region where men, and women too, worked long hours 
for piteous wages. Marx called Belgium the paradise of capi- 
talism. Sections were formed at Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Bruges, and Charleroi, and elsewhere in the mining section. 
Papers were started, and some strikes were carried out. De 
Paepe became a leader. In 1877, however, he declared for 
Marxian socialism, and the movement became split. The 
anarchist wing, however, did not endure. A new and most 
important movement now sprang up, which has differentiated 
the Belgian Socialist movement from that of any other coun- 
try, and made it one of the strongest in the world. 


In the year 1879 a Ghent typewriter, an active 
Socialist, Edward ANSEELE, founded a coopera- 
tive bakery, and in connection with it a club, the 
Vooruit. Up to this time cooperation had not 
succeeded in Belgium, but this Socialist co- 
operative movement succeeded and spread. A 
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similar organization, called the Maison du Peuple 
(House of the People), was started by the Brus- 
sels Socialists in 1882, and another 
at Verviers in 1884. In the next 
four years the movement spread 
through all the important Belgian 
cities and industrial centers. Soon the societies 
began selling other things than bread, till gradu- 
ally the movement became one of vast size and 
importance. By 1893 the Maison du Peuple had 
10,000 members, representing some 10,000 fam- 
ilies, and manufactured roo,o0o loaves of bread 
aweek. It possest a large club house, which was 
the center of Socialist propaganda, a library, a 
tool store, and other property; and it provides 
coal, groceries, meat, furniture, clothing, medical 
attendance, and insurance, all at cooperative 
prices. It maintains a monthly, a weekly, anda 
daily. This cooperative society gave stability to 
the Socialist movement. 

In 1885 a Socialist workingman’s party was 
organized (Parti ouvrier belge), and in 1893 this 
was able to effect in a few days a veritable revolu- 
tion in the Belgian Constitution. Hitherto the 
Belgian Socialist had been able to accomplish 
little politically, because of property limitations 
to the suffrage. <A bill to institute free suffrage 
was introduced into the Chamber and Senate and 
defeated. Immediately the Labor Party called 
a universal strike. M. Volders, the leader of the 
Labor Party, was arrested with two others. M. 
Buls, the Brussels burgomaster, ordered ‘‘The 
House of the People” closed, and prohibited 
meetings and processions. But this only added 
fuel to the flame. Collisions with the police took 
place. Numbers of men, women, and even chil- 
dren were shot down, and some mortally wounded. 
But the strike was won. On April 18th, only 
eight days after its rejection of universal suffrage, 
the Constituante (the Assembly) met, and a 
hurried plan to revise the Constitution and grant 
a vastly enlarged tho not universal suffrage was 
devised and carried, and the Labor Party declared 
the strike off. Since then the party has had a 
growing representation in the legislature, and 
the government has been compelled to introduce 
many reforms (see below). In 1902 the Socialists 
undertook to gain complete universal suffrage by 
another universal strike. This time, however, 
they were unsuccessful, and the attempt even 
resulted in some setback; nevertheless, the move- 
ment is still strong and growing. M. Vandervelde 
writes of it (1906): 


Socialism 


In Belgium all labor unions and societies of any importance, 
with the exception of the glass-workers, compositors, and a 
small number of Christian cooperative societies, are affiliated 
with the Workmen’s Party. According to the latest statistics 
there were 95,000 labor-union Socialists out of a total of 
132,000 organized workers. The Socialist strength is thus 
eRGur 72 per cent of the total. As for the cooperative socie- 

ties, the great majority are not only com- 


mercial, but also political organizations. 

Labor Some of them hold to the Clerical Party, and 
Or : to be admitted to any of these one must fulfil 
Berane his religious duties and pledge himself to the 
tions defense of ‘‘ property, religion, and the family.” 


But the other societies, much more powerful 

in the industrial centers, adhere to the Work- 
men’s Party. It is necessary, on entering any of them, to 
accept the Socialist program and agree to the deduction from 
the annual profits of sums, more or less considerable, for use 
in the party’s general propaganda. 

The various local federations that compose the party 
present identical characteristics throughout the country. At 
the center is the cooperative society, whose home, la Maison du 
Peuple, is the home also of the friendly societies, the labor 
unions, the political groups, the artistic and educational 
associations, all of which constitute the federated organiza- 
tion. In Brussels, for instance, the cooperative saciety—la 
Maison du Peuple—includes about 20,009 families, Its busi- 
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ness averages about $1,200,000 annually. It has butcher 
shops, grocery, dry-goods, and department stores, a dairy and 
two large bakeries, which produce annually almost 12,000,000 
loaves of bread of 2.2 pounds each. This society devotes 
annually about $10,000 to the Socialist cause, and moreover, 
furnishes free quarters to the seventy groups belonging to the 
federated organization of that city. 

Similar organizations, tho in differing degrees of develop- 
ment. are to be found in all the principal centers. Thus, in 
the very bosom of capitalist society, is found another society. 
like a state within a state, the members of which are united. 
not only by their political convictions, but by economic ties 
that become more binding as time runs on, and that insure a 
stable and enduring organization. 


These Belgian Socialist societies now number 
238, with annual sales of $7,600,000. There are 
6 Socialist dailies, notably Le Peuple (Brussels) 
and Vooruit, 22 weeklies, and 14 monthlies. 
These Socialist successes have compelled the 
Roman Catholic Church to make especial social 
efforts in Belgium. (See CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM.) 
Dr. Varlez writes of them (1906): 


Especially have the Catholic Conservatives been active, 
and for every working-class Socialist or Cooperative Society 
they have organized a similar cooperative society, only in 
connection with the Conservatives. These cooperative soci- 
eties, altho with less enthusiasm and vitality than the work- 
ing-class societies, nevertheless slowly grow. They are largely 
supported by the Catholic clergy in the villages and country 
towns of Flemish Belgium. Many, however, of the most con- 
servative Catholics oppose these efforts to organize such 
societies for fear that thee will one day break away from their 
conservative moorings. They advocate instead, organizing 
the working class into religious charitable and beneficial 
societies, in union with the Church and wealthy conservative 
patrons. Many such conservative and religious societies 
are organized, particularly in the villages, and take a great 
variety of forms—organizations for the cooperative purchase 
of food, grain, machinery, and other supplies; for the im- 

rovement in the breeding of horses, cattle, and other animals; 
or cooperative dairies, breweries, and the like; for mutual 
relief and benefits, loans and insurance; for a thousand forms 
—all alike, however, in being organized under the patronage 
of the Church and opposed to the democratic Socialist organi- 
zations. Strenuously opposed by the Socialists, Christian, 
and non-Christian, attacked by the freethinkers, now nu- 
merous in every country of the Latin race, these agricultural 
religious organizations embrace now some 100,000 of the 
peasantry and are still growing. 


State action for the working classes has been 
largely on the lines of savings funds and insurance 
for old age and for the unemployed and also of 
direct protection of laborers. There are special 
acts dealing with contract of employment (1900); 
truck-system (1887); shop regulations 
(1896); employment of women, chil- 


seqince dren and young persons (1889) with 
eye pens regal decrees incidental there- 
to; Sunday rest (1905); safety and 


security of labor (1899) completed by 
important decrees of 1905; workmen’s compensa- 
tion for accidental injuries (1903). There are also 
other institutions created by law on behalf of the 
working classes, viz.: councils of experts (1889); 
councils of industry and labor with a view to 
prevent and settle trade disputes (1887); trade- 
unions (1898); benefit societies (1894); laborers’ 
dwellings (1889). In 1906 there was established 
a bureau in aid of the middle classes, dealing 
with industrial education and other matters con- 
cerning the small traders, etc. The State Savings- 
Bank of Belgium was established by a law of 
March 16, 1865, and to it was added the Pension 
Fund, established in 1850. Its total receipts in 
1905 Were I,143,900,000 francs. The movement 
has now become international, and any one de- 
positing in the savings-banks of France, Belgium, 
or Holland can transfer his account to any of these 
countries without cost. Savings-banks have had 
a remarkable development in Belgium, owing to 
incessant agitation on the part of the teachers, 
and are due to the initiative of the city of Ghent. 
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They have spread to almost all the cities and towns 
of the country, especially since the issue in 1881 of 
savings cards, to which the children can attach 
stamps of 10, 5, or 2 centimes (one cent), and 
which, when they amount to a franc, can be 
deposited with the savings-bank, in any branch 
or in any post-office. At the end of 1902 out ofa 
total of 1,151,756 pupils 360,000 had about 
10,000,000 fr. in the banks. The bank has also 
been allowed by different laws to make loans 
to various funds of social benefit, such as co- 
operative societies, agricultural banks, and work- 
ingmen’s dwellings. At the end of 1904, seven 
agricultural banks had loans amounting to 
7,873,000 fr., and 166 societies for erecting 
workingmen’s dwellings had loans of over 66,000,- 
ooo fr., and more than 33,000 houses had by this 
means been erected. 

The Old Age Pension Fund, established in 
1850, permits the granting of pensions not above 
1,200 francs, and made payable at different ages, 
between fifty and sixty. This has become of 
particular importance since the granting by the 
State, in 1900, of premiums to persons entitled to 
a pension cheer the endowment of a friendly 
society, or to pone of modest means, directly 
connected with the institution. A Department 
of Life Insurance was created in 1889, and con- 
nected with the savings-bank, but limited to the 
insurance of those who have borrowed for the 
construction of a workingman’s dwelling. In 
1894 it widened its scope, and is now open to all, 
with the maximum limit of 5,000 fr, insurance. 

Public Labor Bureaus for the Unemployed 
(Bourses du Travail), mainly of a charitable 
nature, have existed in Belgium for some years, 
beginning at Liége in 1888, but have not been 
favored by the working classes, except at Liége 
itself, and have only been made use 
of by the least efficient, and that 
without large results. Their main 
effort has been to find places for those 
out of work. More recently, how- 
ever, beginning at Ghent in rgo1, there has de- 
veloped a plan of insurance against unemploy- 
ment, which has had more success, and is being 
largely copied throughout Belgium and in other 
countries. This is the creation of a public fund by 
the municipalities, to be increased by private gifts, 
and to be used in supplementing the out-of-work 
benefits given by trade-unions. Thus eve 
trade-unionist receiving a small posran steal A 
benefit from his union, can, under due restrictions, 
have this supplemented by a grant from the fund: 
of perhaps 50 or 30 per cent of the amount of his 
benefit. Non-unionists can get the same aid by 
paying dues to a special thrift fund. This plan 

as the advantage of being taken out of the sphere 
of charity and of cooperating with and calling out 
the efforts of organized labor. By May, 1904, 
there were seven such funds established by the 
principal cities of Belgium. The portion of the 
plan for trade-unionists seems to have been very 
successful; whereas that for non-unionists seems 
to have failed. Labor colonies, for the unem- 
ployed, or more truly for vagrants, are main- 
tained by the Belgian Government at Merxplas 
and Wortel, and are called ‘‘Colonies Agricoles de 
Bienfaisance’’; they are practically penal colonies 
for vagrants, committed by judicial authority or 
municipalities. They are committed for a certain 
eriod, but receive a small wage, which is kept 
or them. Merxplas is for those who have com- 
mitted some misdemeanor; Wortel for those who 
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have committed none, but are reduced to va- 
grancy. There is alsoa private labor colony at 
Haeren, near Brussels. There is a system of 
Central Inspection and a Superior Council of 
Relief. Under these each commune is respon- 
sible for its relief work, tho weak communes may 
combine. ‘‘Commissions d’Assistance’’ are cre- 
ated for each commune, or union of communes, 
with from five to ten members, among which must 
be a clergyman, an alderman, anda laborer. No 
salaries are paid, tho the laborer can be indem- 
nified for time lost. Women are eligible. The 
indigent are divided into those unable to work, 
those willing to work, but unable to find it, and 
those unwilling to work. To the first class is 
given relief, indoor relief for the most part. 
Private charity in Belgium is very great, provid- 
ing for at least one half of the indigents, but is 
controlled by the State. For the other two 
classes there are workhouses, refuges, and schools 
of charity. The workhouses are for persons able 
to work, but who do not. The refuges are inter- 
mediary between the workhouses and the poor- 
houses, for those willing to work, but unable 
through sickness, old age, or disability. Persons 
found begging can be assigned to these for seven 
years. In 1901 there were 6,384 in these refuges. 
The schools of charity are compulsory training 
schools for youths up to eighteen, who have 
become vagrants or have committed misde- 
meanors. The expense for these institutions is 
divided equally between the State, province, and 
commune. Very low wages are paid in the work- 
houses and refuges. 

Important Belgian societies and institutions 


for social reform are: 

Institut de Sociologie Solvay, founded 1901. Leopold Park, 
Brussels. 

Office du Travail. 2 Lambermont, Brussels. 

Caisse d’Epargne. 50 Rue Fossé aux Loups, Brussels. 

La Bourse du Travail. 17 Rue del’Amigo, Brussels. 

La Maison du Peuple. 11 Rue Joseph Stevens, Brussels. 
(Socialist Cooperative Society.) 

Ligue Belge du Droit des Femmes, founded 1802. 
Mlle. Marie Popelin, Hétel Ravenstein, Brussels. 


Secretary, 


Ligue Patriotique contre |’ Alcolisme, founded 1879. Sec- 
retary, Dr. de Vaucleroy, 306 Avenue Louise, Brussels. 
Société Belge d’Economie Sociale, founded 1881. Hotel 


Ravenstein, Brussels. 
Société Belge de la Paix et de l’Arbitrage, founded 1885. 
pctery Henry de la Fontaine, Sénateur, 81 Rue d’Arlon, 
russels, 


Société Belge de Sociologie, founded 1890. Secretary, 
Camille Jacquart, 11 Rue Brialmont, Brussels. 
Société de Moralité Publique, founded 1881. Secretary, 


Ed. Belleroche, 65 Rue de Stassart, Brussels. 


REFERENCES: Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique, Brussels; 
L’Office du Travail de 1895-1905, ib., 1905; La Législation 
et les Giuvres en Belgique, by S. J. Vermeersch, Louvain, 
1904; Cities of Belgium, by Richard Grant Allen, 1897. 


BELLAMY, EDWARD: American nationalist 
and author; born in Chicopee Falls, Mass., 1850. 
He graduated at Union College and studied law, 
but soon entered journalism, writing for many 
papers, principally the Springfield Union. His 
first novel was ‘‘A Nantucket Idyl.’”’ ‘Dr. 
Heidenhoff’s Process,” ‘‘The Blind Man’s World,’’ 
and “‘Miss Ludington’s Sister’’ followed. All are 
dreamy, fantastic novels, but with such power 
that Mr. Howells declared that ‘‘the mantle of 
Hawthorne has fallen upon Mr. Bellamy.” He 
then wrote ‘‘Looking Backward,’ upon which 
his great fame depends, and which many con- 
sider to be the ablest socialistic Utopia ever 
written. (See NATIONALISM.) 

In The Nationalist magazine he has related how 
he came to write that book; how it took shape 
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from an original plan to write a sort of fairy tale 
of social felicity—‘‘a cloud palace for an ideal 
humanity ’’—in the shape of a great world nation. 
“The idea of an industrial army for maintaining 
the community, precisely as the military army 
protects it, suggested the advisability of seeing 
if a plan which was found to work so well for 
purposes of destruction might not be profitably 
applied to the business of production, now in 
shocking confusion.”” This idea had been vaguely 
floating in his mind for a year or two, but it was 
not until he began to work out the details of his 
romance that he perceived the full potency of 
the instrument he was using. This ior to a com- 
plete recasting of the book, both in form and pur- 
pose, and the author was filled with the fervent 


‘desire to acquaint the people of his country with 


its beneficent possibilities—a desire which the 
popularity of ‘Looking Backward” has abund- 
antly realized. The form of a romance was re- 
luctantly retained, with a view to obtain a read- 
ing for the book. 

The year 2000 was fixed upon as the date of the 
story, at which date Mr. Bellamy believed that 
nationalism would be in operation. 

The book soon made a sensation; a Bellamy 
Club was started in Boston, and from that grew 
the Nationalist Club, and then the Nationalist 
movement. (See NaTionaLism.) The book 
reached a sale of over 500,000 copies in this 
country, and has been translated into most of 
the languages of Europe. In the beginning of 
1891 Mr. Bellamy commenced the publication of a 
weekly, The New Nation, as an organ of national- 
ism. It was suspended, however, at the close of 
1893. In 1897 he published ‘‘ Equality,” a con- 
tinuation of “‘Looking Backward,” and on the 
same lines, but a larger book. Bellamy died in 
1808.. 


BELLERS, JOHN: Quaker; philanthropist; 
born about 1654. Hewasamember of the Society 
of Friends, joint lord of the manor of Coln St. 
Aldwyn’s, and devoted to philanthropic projects. 
He wrote numerous pamphlets, the best known of 
which is ‘‘Proposals for Raising a Colledge of 
Industry,”’ in which he proposed that the rich 
should provide capital and receive profit by build- 
ing a college in which destitute men and women 
could find work. He died in 1725. 


BEMIS, EDWARD WEBSTER : Superintend- 
ent of water works; economist; born in Spring- 
field, Mass., 1860; graduated from Amherst 
College, 1880; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 
1885; in charge of the departments of history 
and political economy at Vanderbilt University, 
1887-92; assistant professor in economics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1892-95; professor of econom- 
ics and history at Kansas State Agricultural 
College, 1897-99; head of the Department of 
Municipal Monopolies in the Bureau of Econom- 
ical Research, New York City, 1899-1901. In 
rgo1 he was appointed superintendent of water 
works in Cleveland, O., by Mayor Johnson, a 
position he still occupies. An investigator and 
writer upon municipal monopolies and kindred 
questions, he has appeared frequently before 
courts and state commissions as expert witness for 
cities in cases involving the rights of the people 
with respect to gascompanies. Mr. Bemis, while 
believing in municipal ownership of public-service 
corporations and public ownership of railways 
and telegraphs and a few other monopolies of that 
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character, does not agree with socialism in the 
operation and ownership of competitive indus- 
tries, but believes in heavy taxation of all special 
privileges and in legislation safeguarding the 
health, education, and welfare of the community. 
Author: ‘‘Municipal Ownership of Gas in the 
United States,’ ‘‘Cooperation in New England 
and the Middle States,” ‘‘The Labor Organiza- 
tions of America,’ ‘‘Municipal Monopolies,” 
“Reports of the Cleveland Water Works.” Ad- 
dress: Cleveland, O. 


BENTHAM, JEREMY: Political economist; 
born in London, 1748; graduated at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, at the age of eighteen. He was 
called to the bar in 1772, but never practised his 
profession. Bentham became the greatest critic 
of government and legislation in his day. His 
first publication was “‘A Fragment on Govern- 
ment’’ (1776); and his first important economic 
treatise was ‘‘A Defense of Usury,” in which he 
tried to prove by close reasoning that when the 
legislature fixes a maximum rate of interest it 
does not benefit the right persons, but encourages 
deceit and raises the rate of secret interest by 
adding the danger of discovery. He urged that 
every man is the best judge of his own welfare, 
and that it is for the public good to leave him free © 
to seek it. Bentham published ‘‘A Manual of 
Political Economy,’’ but he influenced economic 
thought even more by his philosophic writings. 
Beccaria in 1764 had coined a convenient phrase, 
‘The greatest happiness of the greatest number,” 
and Bentham took this up and made it the ruling 
principle and chief end of legislation. This, too, 
he taught to be identical with the extremest 
laissez-faire. Bentham was also a great believer 
in education, especially of the working classes, 
whom he considered the most important part 
of the community. He aided Robert Owen by 
taking shares in his factory at New Lanark. 

Bentham’s works and life, edited by Bowring, 
fill eleven volumes, of which the tenth and 
eleventh contain the life. His chief economical 
works are: ‘‘Protest against Law Taxes”’; ‘‘Sup- 
ply without Burden”; ‘‘Tax with Monopoly”’ 
(i. e., a tax on bankers and stockbrokers) ; ‘‘ De- 
fense ot Usury and of Projects in Arts’’; ‘Manual 
of Political Economy ”’; “‘Conversion of Stock into 
Note Annuities”; “Invention and Discovery’’; 
“Hard Labor Bill’’; ‘‘Tracts on Poor Laws and 
Pauper Management.’ He died in 1832. 


BENTLEY, WALTER E.: Founder of The 
Actors’ Church Alliance; born in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, 1864. He came to the United States in 
the eighties, and entered on a commercial career, 
but soon forsook that for the stage, toured the 
country for several seasons as a Shakespearian 
actor, and attained great success. Later he 
sought holy orders in the Episcopal Church, was 
ordained by Bishop Huntington in 1892, and 
served in the diocese of central New York until 
1897, when he was called to be vicar of St. 
Mark’s, New York, afterward becoming assistant 
to the Rev. Dr. Heber Newton. While at St. 
Mark’s, Mr. Bentley aided in forming ‘‘The 
Peoples Club” No. 1, and for some time was its 
energetic secretary. In 1899 he founded The 
Actors’ Church Alliance, and as national secretary 
and organizer he extended it throughout the 
United States and Canada and all over Great 
Britain and Ireland. Mr. Bentley is now rector 
of the Church of the Ascension in Brooklyn, 
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where, in addition to his religious work, he has 
a well-equipped theater in full operation as an 
important adjunct to religious and social effort. 
Address: Church of the Ascension, Kent Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BEQUESTS. See Girrs aND BEQUESTS. 


BEQUEST, POWER OF: This is an inheri- 
tance of modern nations from the Roman law, 
which allowed three fourths of the inheritance 
to be willed away from the next of kin. The 
Koran allows two thirds, and the Mishna recog- 
nizes gifts of property to take effect on death. 
(See GIFTs.) 


BERGER, VICTOR L.: American Socialist; 
editor of the Milwaukee daily Vorwarts; born at 
Nieder Rehbuch, Austria-Hungary, 1860; edu- 
cated in Budapest and Vienna. On account of 
reverses the family emigrated to the United States, 
where Berger at first worked as a metal polisher, 
later becoming a public-school teacher. A pioneer 
organizer in socialism, he became prominent in 
the Social Democracy and in the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, and has been a member of the latter 
party’s executive board from the beginning. Tho 
a firm Socialist, he has been a leader of the liberal 
wing, for which he was criticized by members of 
the ‘‘orthodox’”’ wing. He has been the party 
candidate in Milwaukee for the mayoralty, for 
Congress, and for the Senate. He has written: 
“Socialism, What it is and What it is Not (1900); 
“The Trust Question’’ (1900); and ‘‘ Municipal 
Socialism”’ (1902). Address: 614 State Street, Mit 
waukee, Tenn. 


BERLIN: Capital of the German Empire; 
founded in the twelfth century; prominent since 
the fifteenth century, and a leading city from 
the time of the Great Elector Frederick William 
(1640-88). Under Frederick the Great large 
manufactures grew up, and the city became an 
industrial center as well as a royal residence. 
It has recently grown very rapidly in popula- 
tion, as will be seen from the following figures: 
1800, 172,132; 1870, 774,498; 1890, 1,578,516; 
1900, 1,888,574; 1905, 2,033,900. In 1897 the 
capital stock of companies doing business in 
Berlin was 1,100,000,000 marks with an output 
of nearly 2,000,000,000 mk. There were (1904) 
12,967 factories employing 272,768 persons. 
Cloth printing and dyeing, iron and steel, and 
clothing are the leading industries. Twelve rail- 
ways pass through the city, and about 35,000 
freight steamers enter the Spree annually. There 
has been much overcrowding, and tho a great 
deal has been done the evil still remains. The 
death-rate, however, has fallen from 32.94 in 
1876 to 24.58 in 1901. Municipal lodging-houses 
provide cheap and sanitary lodgings for the 
needy, and great efforts are made to make it 
possible for the poor to live outside the city 
(see GERMAN MunlicrpaLitigs). The poor re- 
lief is under strict municipal control, tho about 
3,000 unpaid citizens assist the paid workers 
(see ELBERFELD System). In 1904-5 Berlin 
spent 14,817,364 marks on poor relief, besides 
8,288,300 mk. on free hospitals for the poor. 

The city government of Berlin is most efficient. 
The council is composed of 144 members elected 
for six years, one third of the seats being va- 
cated every two years. The council elects the 
burgomaster and other chief officials, In spite 
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of its large population the city has only six seats 
in the Reichstag, which in 1900 were occupied 
by four Socialists and two Radicals. In the 
Landtag it has nine seats, all of which were held 
by Radicals in 1898. The franchise for city 
elections, however, divides the voters (all males 
over twenty-four, who are not criminals or pau- 
pers) into three classes according to the taxes 
they pay, a system which greatly favors the 
larger taxpayers. 5 

The city has gone very far in the direction of 
public ownership, and with brilliant success. It 
owns four immense gas-works, electric-lighting 
plants, and water-works estimated at 65,000,000 
marks; the latter give the city a net income of 
about 2,000,000 mk., and a sinking-fund for 
paying off the original cost. The sewage system 
is considered a model and there is a successful 
municipal sewage farm which enables the city 
to carry on a very remunerative garden trade. 
There are municipal abattoir and fourteen mu- 
nicipal markets. The street-car system is pri- 
vate until the plants revert to the city in 1911; 
but the companies pay over 800,000 mk. an- 
nually in taxes, pave the streets on which the 
cars run from curb to curb, and are strictly un- 
der the control of the municipality. The mu- 
nicipal debt of Berlin was 351,979,367 mk. in 
1904, but there were assets of 749,123,593 mk. 
The receipts and expenditures in the same year 
were 181,758,962 mk. This was considered fa- 
vorable, and the taxes on incomes of less than 
goo mk. were remitted, and also the rent tax. 
The taxes in 1904-5 were 75,367,504 mk. or 
38.10 mk. per capita. The University of Berlin 
(founded 1810) and its various educational, lit- 
erary, artistic, musical, and scientific institu- 
tions make it a brilliant intellectual center. 


REFERENCES: Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin, 1905; 
Municipal Government in Continental Europe, by Albert 
Shaw, 1895. 


BERNSTEIN, EDUARD: Leader of the RE- 
VISIONISTS or evolutionary wing of the German 
Social Democrats; born in Berlin, 1850, of Jewish 
parentage, his father a locomotive engineer; edu- 
cated in the Werder Gymnasium. He held a 

osition in a bank from 1866 to 1878, and then 
Rene private secretary to Karl Hoechberg, a 
millionaire supporter of the Social-Democratic 
Party. Expelled from Germany by the anti- 
Socialist legislation of 1881, he went to. Switzer- 
land and edited the Sozgialdemokrat, the efficient 
organ of the Social-Democratic party. He re- 
sided in London from 1888 to 1901 when he 
returned to Berlin, and in the following year was 
elected to the Reichstag from Breslau (reelected 
1903; defeated 1907). In 1899 he published his 
famous work ‘‘Die Voraussetzungen des Sozial- 
ismus und die Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratic,” 
the book which has led to the great ‘‘ Revision- 
ist’’ controversy in the German socialist party. 
It was written in defense of a series of articles 
he had contributed to the Neue Zeit, and which 
contained the following sentences: 


The Social Democracy has neither to expect nor to wish an 
early downfall of the existing economic system, if such is 
thought to be the product of a great devastating crisis. 
I openly declare that I have not much concern nor use for 
what is commonly understood as the “ultimate aim of social- 
ism.’ This aim, whatever it may be, is of no importance at 
present; the movement is of all importance to me. And by the 
term ‘‘movement”’ I understand not only the general move- 
ment of society, that is, social progress, but elso the political 
and economic agitation for effecting this progress. 
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If the Social Democracy should in the present state of 
society actually take possession of the political power, it 
would at once be confronted by an unsolvable problem. It 
could not immediately decree away capitalism; indeed, not 
even dispense with it. And also, it could not guarantee cap- 
italism the security which it must needs have in order to per- 
form its functions. 

Thus the question is raised whether this state of things 
would not postpone the realization of socialism to a day 
never to come, or at least postpone it for generations. If 
under the realization of socialism is understood the establish- 

ent of a strictly regulated communistic state of society, then 
this seems as yet very distant tome. On the other hand, it is 
my firm belief that the present generation will see the reali- 
zation of much socialism, if not in a patented form, yet cer- 
nee in a very material way. (Neue Zeit, No. 18, Jan. 29, 
1898. 


Accordingly, Bernstein demanded working for 
socialistic reforms under the present system, ex- 
pecting this system to gradually grow into social- 
ism. These views were at once considered he- 
retical by orthodox Socialists all over the world. 
English life with its practical character, and the 
work of English and German statisticians and 
political economists, had had their effect on 
Bernstein. He follows Marx without consider- 
ing him infallible. 

There was an effort to read Bernstein out of 
the party, but in the Hanover convention of 
1899 the South-German Social Democrats stood 
by him almost in a body. Auer, the party sec- 
retary, was one of his sturdiest defenders. David 
Peus, Von Elms, Frohme, Heine, and others 
were with him. Vollmar could well say at the 
close of the convention, ‘‘The renewed attack 
of the ‘party purifier’ has been repelled.” And 
altho the Bernstein theory was rejected at the 
conventions in Liibeck and Dresden, it has ob- 
tained such an influence in the party—especially 
among the trade-union leaders of Germany— 
that it cannot be driven out of Social Democ- 
racy.. Bernstein’s great opponent is Karl Kaut- 
SKY. 

In addition to the work mentioned in the 
foregoing, Bernstein has written ‘‘Zur Theorie 
und Kritik des Sozialismus,”’ in the Soztalistische 
Monatshefte (Berlin) ; “‘ Wie ist Wissenschaftliches 
Sozialismus moglich?” (ib.); and ‘‘Die heutige 
Sozialdemokratie in Theorie und Praxis’’ (1906), 
besides numerous articles and essays. He has 
also edited the writings of Lassalle. Address: 
5 Rosenheimerstrasse, Berlin W., Germany. 


BESANT, ANNIE (née WOOD): English writer 
and lecturer; born in London, 1847. Her father 
dying while she was yet young, she was brought 
up by her mother under straitened circum- 
stances, mainly at Harrow. She married the 
Rev. Frank Besant in 1867. Two children were 
born to them, and during a sickness of the younger 
Mrs. Besant fell into great doubts as to the good- 
ness and then as to the being of God. She strove 
to find comfort from High Church fathers and 
Broad Church thought (consulting, among others, 
both Dr. Pusey and Dean Stanley), but failed to 
find relief. and became an avowed atheist. Her 
husband felt that. he must leave her and take her 
children, even by force of law, from what he con- 
sidered her pernicious teachings. This not un- 
naturally embittered her against Christianity and 
the Church, and she devoted all her energies to 
writing and lecturing for Free Thought. Be- 
coming acquainted with Mr. Bradlaugh, she 
spent many years working with him, lecturing 
through ali England, and editing The National 
Reformer. She became convinced of and ad- 
vocated the necessity of neo-Malthusianism—in 
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limiting the number of children, especially among 
the poor. Gradually she came to work more 
among and for the poor, and at last became an 
avowed Socialist and was for a time the most 
famous and active woman worker for socialism 
in England. She was especially active in work 
for women, organizing them into unions, and in 
particular successfully conducted the great strike 
of the match girls in East London. She wrote 
continually, becoming a Fasian, and the author 
of one of their collection of essays. Her socialism 
finally took her away from Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
more recently her religious nature has made her 
embrace theosophy, becoming at first the friend 
and confidante of Madame Blavatsky, and now 
practically her successor. At present it is to 
theosophy that she devotes her main time and 
thought. Her writings are very numerous, 
mainly brief essays or tracts on free thought, 
Malthusianism, socialism, and theosophy. In 
1885 she wrote an interesting book of ‘‘Auto- 
biographical Sketches.”’ 


BESANT, SIR WALTER: English author and 
philanthropist; born at Portsmouth, 1838; edu- 
cated at King’s College, London, and Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. After graduating, he ac- 
cepted the appointment of senior professor in the 
Royal College of Mauritius, but soon after re- 
signed and returned to England. He was the 
author of numerous works, one of which had an 
important social outcome. It was due to an 
ideal pictured in his ‘‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men”’ that the People’s Palace in East London 
was built—a large club house for workingmen, 
where they can find art, amusement, education, 
bathing, gymnasium facilities, etc. Besant died 
in Igot. 


BETHEL: A remarkably successful colony 
for epileptics and other unfortunates at Biele- 
feld, Westphalia, Germany. The colony began 
with epileptics, tho now it embraces all classes 
of misfortune, bodily and otherwise. In 1867 
a few Westphalian pastors and laymen, follow- 
ing the example of Pastor Bost of La Force, in 
Dordogne, France, decided that the Church had 
a duty toward the epileptic. A farmhouse near 
Bielefeld was bought; a few epileptics came; and 
the colony was called Ebenezer—‘‘the stone of 
help.”” Two years later a home for deaconesses 
was planted close by to train workers, and was 
called Sarepta—‘‘the place of purifying metal.” 
The names are important because they show the 
spirit of the place. Three years later Pastor 
von Bodelschwingh and his wife were placed in 
charge. Pastor von Bodelschwingh’s father was 
Prime Minister of Prussia; his wife’s father was 
likewise in the Prussian Cabinet. To-day, in- 
stead of one building, there are over 150, and 
Bethel now receives every class of unfortunates. 
Indeed, any one in trouble may come. The 
main branches of the colony are five in number: 
(1) The home for epileptics, or Bethel proper; 
(2) Sarepta, the home for training nurses (now 
numbering about 1,100); (3) Nazareth, the broth- 
erhood for training deacons (about 370); (4) Wil- 
helmsdorf, the colony for vagrants and the 
unemployed; and (5s) the Workmen’s Home 
Association, an organization for providing homes 
of their own for the working classes of Germany. 

Among the Bethel’s 150 buildings there is 
place for virtually any ill. It has a large idiot 
colony, nearly one third of the inmates being of 
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this class. It has two orphanages called ‘‘The 
Good Shepherd”’ and Kzinderheim, ‘“‘the Chil- 
dren’s Home.” For inebriates there is the 
Friedrichshutte, ‘‘Frederick’s Cot,’ named for 
the late German Emperor, and opened just after 
his demise. One remarkable spot on the colony 
grounds is the Eickhof, where wealthy voluntary 
patients, who have made shipwreck of life, 
through drink or fast living, may come, and, 
among equals of their own class and surrounded 
by physical comforts, be compelled nevertheless 
to labor with their own hands. There is also a 
house which welcomes those who can find no 
opening elsewhere, because they have been con- 
victed of dishonesty of some kind. Such are 
some of the wide charities of this unique colony. 

The daily life of the colonists is divided be- 
tween work and prayer. The whole atmosphere 
of the place is religious, tho religion is forced upon 
none. Yet without it Pastor von Bodelschwingh 
would say Bethel could not live. But even the 
epileptic children and the noblemen’s sons must 
work. It is the genius of Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh which finds work which each can do. 
Almost all that Bethel uses is made by the colo- 
nists: houses, furniture, clothing, food, ete. The 
carpenters live for the most part in a house called 
Little Nazareth. Near this is the tailors’ home, 
Peniel, ‘‘the face of God’; not far away are 
‘‘Horeb,”’ the shoemaker’s house; ‘‘Gilgal,” the 
blacksmith’s shop; ‘‘Sharon,” the seedsman’s 
store. There are bookbinding, book printing, 
and bookselling. Books made at Bethel are sold 
throughout Germany. There are also saddlers, 
basket-makers, and other trades. ‘‘Hebron”’ 
is the farmhouse of the colony. They also make 
bricks in Bethel, turning out 4,000,000 bricks 
per year. 

A most important part of the colony is Wil- 
helmsdorf, a colony for the unemployed. But 
for this see LAaBor Cotonres. Nor is even this 
all. The Workmen’s Home Association makes 
loans to working men, on security of land and 
house, and so enables them to own their homes 
and a little land. Skilled epileptics are the 
architects and builders of these houses, tho to- 
day the work is spreading to different portions 
of the empire. Bethel largely supports itself by 
the work done by its members. Little or no pa 
is given even to those who give the skilled wor 
of overseeing or directing. They are assured 
a home and livelihood; in case of sickness or need 
they know that they and theirs will be provided 
for with loving care; what they need they can 
have. Out from the training-homes, therefore, 
pour men anc& women who, with no thought of 
pay, give trained effort that guides the multi- 
tudinous activities of the colony, and sends out 
even foreign missionaries to carry on similar 
efforts in Africa and elsewhere. Yet money is 
made in many ways. Into one busy house in the 
colony come cast-off clothing or articles of any 
nature sent from all over Germany, to go out in 
most cases renewed and fit for use by somebody 
in the colony, or to be sold at low price to the 
peasants in the vicinity. A poor woman in 
Germany collected from her friends and neigh- 
bors a garretful of old corks and sent them to 
Bielefeld. To-day the traffic in old corks fills 
several houses at the colony, employs forty clerks; 
and brings in $10,000 per year. A wealthy pa- 
tient arrived at Bielefeld who did not know how 
to do anything except collect postage-stamps. 
Bodelschwingh set him to doing this. To-day 
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the postage-stamp bazaar of the colony occupies 
a house, employs many clerks, and brings in 
considerable revenue. Children from all over 
Germany collect used stamps and send them to 
the colony. There is at the colony a ‘‘fragment 
man”’ who has a genius for turning into use and 
money the fragments which other people throw 
away. In more ordinary lines of trade, Bethel 
puts up and sells over the world pure bromide, 
for which epileptics’° have such continual need 
and which it is difficult to get pure. In ten years 
Over 10,000 epileptics have been thus supplied 
in Germany alone. ; 

Bethel is not, however, wholly self-supporting. 
It needs gifts and receives them. The royal 
house of Prussia takes great interest in it and 
gives it favors and gifts. But more particularly 
does Bethel rely upon the interest and gifts of 
the Westphalian farmers who live in the district. 
Pastor von Bodelschwingh is a skilled solicitor 
of aid. Once he asked all German parents to 
give him a pfennig for each sound and healthy 
child, for him to spend on the maimed and un- 
fortunate. At present about $7,510 per year 
comes from the school children of Germany. 
Some $50,000 per year is collected for the colony 
by sixty regular collectors. The neighboring 
provinces appropriate to its use $15,300 per year. 
Altogether Bethel has and spends, apart from 
the labor colony, about $300,000 per year. It 
has property valued at 6,562,057 marks net. 


BETHEL (SHELBY COUNTY, MO.): A com- 
munistic settlement of 4,o00 acres, established 
about 1844 by a German-American, Dr. Keil. 
With little capital, but great industry, the com- 
munity by 1854 had a woolen-mill, a grist-mill, 
several shops, and a church; the population was 
then 650. In 1855 Dr. Keil, with eighty settlers 
from Bethel, started a similar community of 
18,000 acres at Aurora, Ore. Dr. Keil was 
president of both; and down to 1872 both prop- 
erties stood in his name, but were administered 
by a board of trustees. In 1872, however, Dr. 
Keil gave each adult member a title deed to one 
parcel of land, tho the administration remained 
communistic. The life was simple and unevent- 
ful; a strict family life was maintained. Dr. 
Keil died in 1877, and Bethel dissolved in 1880 
and Aurora a year later. 


BIBLE AND SOCIAL REFORM, THE: Charles 
Kingsley called the Bible ‘‘the reformer’s 'guide,”’ 
and declared its keynote to be justice from God 
to those whom men oppress; glory from God 
to those whom men despise.’’ Herr Todt, the 
German Christian Socialist, wrote: ‘‘Whoever 
would understand the social question and con- 
tribute to its solution must have on his right hand 
the works on political economy and on his left 
the literature of scientific socialism, and must 
keep the New Testament open before him.”’ 

Those who hold that the Bible teaches definite 
principles as to the formation of human society 
upon earth, usually maintain that the Old Testa- 
ment, through its history and in the Mosaic 
covenant, teaches the general principles of na- 
tional righteousness, while the New Testament 
bids us fulfil this righteousness through the life 
in Christ in the heart. It is held by many Chris- 
tian Socialists that the Old Testament covenant 
teaches what may be called the law for society. 
It founded a theocracy on earth. God was the 
Universal Father; every man of the theocracy a 
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brother. Property in land was not absolute; 
the land was conceived as belonging to God. No 
individual could own it in fee simple. He could 
only use it. In its use he was inalienably pro- 
tected. It came to him through the family as an 
inalienable inheritance. If, through poverty, or 
misfortune, he temporarily parted with it, it re- 
turned to him in the year of jubilee. No landless, 
homeless class could, therefore, be permanently 

developed among the Hebrews. 

The law went further. It cared especially for 
the poor,.the opprest, the children, the fatherless, 
the widow. Usury (or interest; all scholars agree 
that the two words originally meant the same 
thing) was positively forbidden between members 
of His kingdom. The law provided for every 
one’s independence. It not only provided land 
for the worker, but defended him in the owner- 
ship of clothes, tools, etc. (capital), which could 
not permanently be taken from him. If taken as 
a pledge, they must be returned before night. 
No permanent mortgage indebtedness was, 
therefore, possible on either land or capital—that 
is, the law was truly socialistic in providing in the 
mame of organized society for both land and 
capital for every family. And this was not, be it 
remembered, a law of mere individual righteous- 
ness. In order to reap its benefits, the family had to 
belong to the theocracy. The Jew could take in- 
terest from a foreigner; the foreigner could be 
enslaved, even killed. The law was essentially 
national and institutional. 

Such was the law of the Jewish kingdom, how- 
ever and whenever developed. These conclu- 
sions are not therefore bound up with any view 
of the Higher Criticism. The Jews did not in- 
deed observe it. They wandered far from it. 
But the law endured. The psalmists and the 
prophets are full of blessings on those who keep 
the law; are full of woes and condemnation upon 
the nation that wanders from it. The cere- 
monial was the precious shrine of a moral law 
still more precious. It is the moral law that is 
prominent. Inthe Psalms, Canon Fremantle has 
told us, there is not one word about circum- 
cision, not a word about the passover, not a word 
about Sabbaths, not a word about ceremonial 
uncleanness. Just relation between man and 
man; God in the natural, the national, and social 
life—these are the constant themes. The same is 
true of the prophets. Isaiah says: ‘‘Bring no 
more vain oblations: incense is an abomination to 
me; the new moons and Sabbaths, the calling of 
assemblies, I cannot away with; it is iniquity, 
even the solemn meeting. Learn to do well; 
seek judgment [justice]; relieve the opprest; judge 
the fatherless; plead for the widow.” . Micah 
says: ‘‘Will the Lord be pleased with thousands 
of rams or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? . . . 
What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly and love mercy and to walk humbly with 
thy God?’ Such was the kingdom of heaven, 
of the law, and of the prophets. They thun- 
dered, not against the ritual law, but against 
those who robbed it of its meaning. They 
witnessed not against sacrifices, but against sac- 
rifices of other people's property. 

But the law failed. Law could not save, as 
law cannot save to-day. And yet it did not fail. 
It was the schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. 

‘‘What the law could not do in that it was weak 
through the flesh,’’ that Jesus Christ came to 
fulfil. This is the second half of Bible sociology. 

Christ’s first preaching was of a kingdom. 
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‘‘From that time Jesus began to preach, and to 
say, ‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’”’ He sent out His disciples and the 
seventy to preach ‘‘the Gospel of the kingdom.” 
Almost all His parables are about the kingdom. 
Of the kingdom are His main discourses. Just 
before His crucifixion He entered Jerusalem as 
aking. Before Pilate He declared that He was 
aking. On His cross was the inscription in three 
representative languages of the earth, declaring 
Him to be a king. After His resurrection He 
continued forty days ‘‘speaking of the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God.’ What did 
Jesus Christ mean by the kingdom of God? A 
kingdom implies four things. It implies a king, 
a ruler; it implies a Jaw, the law of the king; it 
implies, subjects who obey, or should obey, the 
king; it implies a realm, where the king rules. 
What king, law, subjects, and realm does Christ 
refer to? Where is the kingdom of heaven? It 
cannot be far away, because eighteen centuries 
ago Christ declared that it was ‘‘at hand.” It 
cannot be unknown, because Christ referred to it 
in His first utterances as something that His 
hearers perfectly well understood. It must by 
them have been understood of that kingdom of 
God which Moses tried to establish; of which 
David and the kings were faulty symbols; for 
which the prophets prayed and the poets sang; 
to which every Jew looked forward with a longing 
the more passionate the more it seemed deferred. 
Undoubtedly this was what the Jew understood 
by Christ’s teaching. Yet it was not to be as 
they thought. It was to be spiritual, and for all 
nations. It was not to come by earthly might 
or by any law. It was to be chosen of men in 
freedom, not forced upon them; it was to come 
““without observation,” and by the power of the 
Spirit. Such, in brief, is the social teaching of 
the Old and New Testaments. (See articles 
CHRISTIANITY; CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM; JUDAISM.) 


BIELEFELD. See BETHEL. 


BIMETALISM: Term designating the use of 
gold and silver as money at relative values set by 
legislative enactment, or the union of these two 
metals in circulation as full money, at a fixt rate; 
specifically that system of coinage which recog- 
nizes both coins of silver and coins of gold as 
legal tender to any amount, or the free coinage 
and concurrent use of the two metals as a cir- 
culating medium at a fixt relative value. 

The final report of the (English) Royal Com- 
mission on Gold and Silver, reporting in 1888, 
describes bimetalism as follows: ‘‘A bimetallic 
system of.currency to be completely effective 
must, in the view of those who advocate it, in- 
clude two essential features: (a2) An open mint 
ready to coin any quantity of either gold or silver 
which may be brought to it. (b) The right on 
the part of a debtor to discharge his liabilities, at 
his option, in either of the two metals, at a ratio 
fixt by law.” It is usually understood to mean 
that the two metals are used thus at a fixt pro- 
portion to each other, as in the countries of the 
Latin Union, in which the ratio of 1 gold to 154 
silver by weight formed the legal basis, or as in the 

. United States, in which the ratio is 1 to 16. 

Bimetalism as an economic question is of re- 
cent date, the word having been first used by M. 
Cernuschi in 1869, altho the concurrent use of 
gold and silver as money is as old as civilization. 
(See Money.) The modern discussion of it, 
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however, arose only shortly before the fall in the 
gold value of silver, which began about 1873. 


Up to the year 1819 almost all nations issued coins of both 
gold and silver, as well as of other metals, and tried to regulate 
their relative values by royal or governmental proclamations. 
Altho supply and demand continually tended to change the 
relative value of the two metals, and altho 
from about 1760-1810 enormous quantities of 
silver poured into the world from mines in 
Mexico and elsewhere (so that in 1800 the 
world’s annual silver product was nearly three 
times its product in 1700), the actual alteration in the relative 
values aforesaid was but slight. In 1803, therefore, France 
adopted her famous law, making fifteen and a half parts of 
silver equal to one part of gold in all transactions, which had 
the effect, despite still greater changes in relative production, 
of maintaining the relative values of the metals almost 
exactly steady at the figures named until the demonetization 
of silver by Germany in 1873. England, however, in 1816, 
under the second Lord Liverpool, took an opposite course, and 
demonetized silver as a standard, and ever since has used it 
only as a metal for subsidiary coinage. But now began a 
contraction of the currency of the world. The silver product 
of Mexico, owing mainly to revolutions in that country, fell 
off one half; the total gold product of the world for various 
reasons declined; paper currencies in France and England 
were retired; the United States (see CURRENCY) went through 
marked depressions, with all forms of wild state banking. At 
the same time increasing discoveries and inventions cheapened 
production. 

By 1840 prices had fallen some 65 per cent, and money (in 
England, gold) had become by so much the more valuable. 
Contracting currency (see CONTRACTION) increased the value 
of loans. But suddenly (1849) came the gold discoveries of 
California and Australia. In 1859 thirty times as much gold 
was produced in the world asin 1810. Money became cheap. 
Prices rose. Gold threatened to be so plenty that mono- 
metalists began to talk about demonetizing it. From 1862- 
1865, moreover, the United States issued paper money (green- 
backs, etc.) and liberated $600,000,000 of gold, which went to 
Europe, and mainly to England. If the gold-holders and 
gold-lenders were to retain any advantage from their gold, it 
was necessary to take some steps. Consequently they sought 
(the extreme believers in silver say conspired) to get posses- 
sion of as much gold as possible, and then to induce the 
various nations of the world to demonetize silver, to make 
gold the only legal tender. Soon the promise of unlimited 
outflow of gold from the mines began to fail, and thus to vastly 
increase the value of their gold. 

Gradually the arguments of English economists in favor 
of the single gold standard began to make impression, and 
this was deepened by indications that an excessive supply of 
silver from the Bonanza mines of Nevada might be expected. 
In 1867, in connection with the Paris Exhibition of that 
year, an international monetary conference was held at Berlin, 
and since even delegates from the United States, among others, 
supported resolutions advocating the demonetization of sil- 
ver, the idea of gold monometalism spread. 

The war of 1870-71, by securing to Germany a large sum 
of gold and merchantable paper equivalent to gold, in pay- 
ment of the indemnity of $1,000,000,000 exacted from France, 
put Germany into a position to establish the single gold 
standard for herself. The law of Dec. 4, 1871, completed 
July 09, 1873, superseding the local coinage by an imperial 
coinage, demonetized silver by restricting its coinage to the 
amount regarded as necessary for change. The influence of 
Germany's action was felt in other quarters than the silver 
market, and its results everywhere had the effect of increasing 
the depression of silver. In 1873 Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway followed her in adopting the single gold standard. 
Holland followed in 1875. 


History 


In the United States, the influence of the bank- 
ers and capitalists had already caused the with- 
drawal of the greenbacks, the issue of interest- 
bearing bonds, the vote to pay both capital and 
interest in gold (altho in some cases it had not 
been promised to be paid in gold), and, besides 
all this, the gradual contraction of the currency; 
and thus, of course, the enhancement of the value 
of gold. (For the details, see CURRENCY.) Hith- 
erto silver, since the beginning of the war at least, 
had played a small part in United States mone- 
tary affairs. During the war, and 
till about 1876, it was mainly a ques- 


et sca tion of paper or gold. This led to 
1873 | unforeseen consequences. Silver— 


hitherto technically, altho not practi- 
cally, a legal tender and standard 
of value—was, in 1873, technically demonetized. 
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(See Currency.) A bill was introduced into Con- 
gress and passed Feb. 12, 1873, nominally to regu- 
late details of coinage at the mint, but which, with- 
out mentioning the demonetization of silver, did 
practically accomplish this by not mentioning 
silver coins except for small change, and saying 
that no coins either of gold or silver should be 
coined except those therein set forth. It elicited 
at the time small attention. Few knew that it 
demonetized silver, and the most stalwart friends 
of silver voted for it. Silver was scarcely an 
issue. 

But gradually, as the country saw the circula- 
tion contracting, and the opponents of contrac- 
tion found that they could not obtain a paper 
currency, they turned to silver, and then dis- 
covered that it had been demonetized. The 
excitement was intense. Mr. Sherman and the 
few who knew what had been done were branded 
as traitors by the growing friends of silver. It 
was charged that demonetization had been carried 
by a conspiracy of a few Congressmen with the 
“gold kings’’ of Wall Street, to carry out ‘‘a 
world conspiracy’’ to demonetize silver and make 
gold the ruler of the world. 


A monetary commission was appointed by Congress in 
1876, which reported strongly in favor of silver, and led to 
the call of an international monetary conference at Paris in 
1878, to secure the cooperation of the European powers in 
remonetizing silver. Meanwhile, the development of gold 
monometalism had gone on. 

The Paris conference took no positive action toward silver 
remonetization. In the United States, however, the Bland 
Bill of 1878 did to an. extent remonetize silver. It did not 
wholly, for altho, as originally reported by Mr. Bland from 
the House Committee on Coinage, it did propose the full re- 
monetization of silver by authorizing its unlimited coinage 
at the ratio of 1 to 16 on private account, the bill, as finally 
passed, restricted coinage to $2,000,000 a month on govern- 
ment account. And the secretaries of our treasury, like the 
Bank of France, have been agreed in regarding their stock 
of gold alone as the reserve for the security of the notes they 
are obligated to redeem on presentation. 

This was at length replaced in 1890, after almost annual 
attempts at a full free-coinage act, by a compromise measure, 
commonly known as the Sherman Act. This directed the 
treasurer to purchase silver bullion aggregating 4,500,000 
ounces a month, or so much thereof as might be offered at 
market price, and to issue in payment for such purchases 
silver bullion treasury notes. 

Meanwhile, on the Continent the gold monometalists had 
succeeded in permanently demonetizing silver. By an inter- 
national agreement of the Latin Union in 1874, the coinage 
of silver had been limited; by an agreement of 1877 it ceased. 
The Paris conference of 1878 had been decided for gold. 


We now come to the money crisis of the sum- 
mer of 1893. The United States was left alone, 
of the great powers of the world, to deal with 
silver. Various events conspired to bring on this 
crisis. Losses on loans in the Argentine Republic 
compelled England to draw in her gold. Then 
came the failure of the Australian banks, de- 
manding more gold from England. 
Austria-Hungary and Rumania de- 
cided to change to a gold standard. 
On the top of all this, the English 
Indian Government was induced 
(June 26, 1893) to stop the free coinage of silver. 
The crisis in America almost immediately followed. 
Silver dropt to the lowest point ever recorded. 
The day after the news from India, silver mines 
began to close in Colorado, and distress became 
intense. Meanwhile, some of the banks, not 
knowing what was coming, had begun a policy for 
which many of them dearly paid. It is claimed 
by silver extremists that the banks, or at least 
some bankers, planned, by reducing their circula- 
tion and by refusing credit, to create a slight 
heats to lay this to lack of confidence in the 

herman Act, and so compel Congress to repeal 
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the Sherman Act and thus put the whole world in 
the hands of the triumphant gold metalists, as all 
the great powers, except the United States, were 
already. However, the banks did not know what 
elements were uniting to cause, not a slight pinch, 
but the worst monetary crisis the country had 
known for at least twenty years. President 
Cleveland was induced to summon an extra ses- 
sion of Congress to meet the emergency. It be- 
came impossible even for perfectly solvent manu- 
facturing concerns to get enough money to pay 
their wages. Every device was used for money. 
Clearing-house notes were issued in large quan- 
tities. Banks in unprecedented numbers failed, 
altho with abundant assets, because they could 
not get currency to meet the demand. The call- 
ing of Congress (Aug. 7th) strengthened con- 
fidence temporarily. Large amounts of gold were 
obtained from England, and a little easement 
made. On Aug. 11th Mr. Wilson, of West Vir- 
ginia, introduced a bill in the House, repealing 
the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, 
but renewing the pledge to maintain the parity 
of gold and silver. This passed the House by a 
vote of 240 to 110. Then came a long contest in 
the Senate. After much discussion in committee 
and caucus, Senator Vorhees introduced a bill, 
repealing the purchasing clause, but more strong- 
ly pledging the maintenance of bimetalism. 
Finally, however, after months of talk, it passed 
the Senate, was accepted by the House, and 
approved by the president Nov. 1st. Such is a 
brief outline of the monetary history from which 
the bimetalist controversy cannot be separated, 
and without a knowledge of which it cannot be 
understood. 

Since Nov., 1893, the bimetalist controversy 
has turned more upon fact than upon theory. 

In this country, however, the bimetalists must 
not be confounded with those friends of silver 
who have fought for bimetalism, not fram any 
theory or belief in bimetalism itself, 
but simply from a desire to expand 
or at least to prevent the contraction 
of the currency, and believing the 
use of silver to be the most available 
means to this end. By no means 
have all the supporters of silver in the 
Congressional battle been bimetalists. On the 
other hand, by no means have all the opponents 
of silver been monometalists. On the contrary, 
many of them believe in bimetalism, but have 
argued that the United States cannot afford to 
use depreciated silver when all the rest of the 
world is using gold. They have held that we 
must adopt the gold standard, and then work for 
an international agreement to use silver. It will 
be thus seen how complicated has been the con- 
dition of the bimetalic controversy in the United 
States. And this is but a brief statement of the 
subject. The intensity of feeling on the matter 
can only be realized when one reads the violent 
language of the friends of silver, classing the gold 
men with the most heinous traitors to the coun- 
try, and threatening violence and war if silver 
be demonetized. This feeling can be understood 
only when one realizes what a contracting cur- 
rency means, and how these men believe that the 
demonetization of silver is a deliberate plot to 
contract the currency. Says one writer: 


Bimetalists 

and Free- 

Silver Men 
not the Same 


All business and productive enterprises are a speculation. 
The farmer borrows money expecting to sell wheat at a cer- 
tain price and pay his debt in money. Meanwhile the price 
of wheat falls 50 per cent. Where one bushel would have 
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paid his debt when contracted, it now requires two bushels, 
and the burden of the debt has grown roo percent. During 
the past twenty years this is exactly what has occurred. Our 
universal, all-important standard of measure has doubled. 
Every debtor and producing nation except the United States 
isa bankrupt nation. They borrowed money for private and 
public enterprises when prices were high, and must pay 
interest and principal when pricesarelow. Australia, with its 
bountiful resources and immunity from war; Egypt, Italy, 
Portugal, and the Argentine Republic are acknowledged bank- 
rupts. France, Spain, and other nations escape the acknowl- 
edgment only by falsely doctoring their books. The reason 
is, the burden of their debts has nearly doubled. The people 
of the United States have paid two thirds of their war debt 
since 1865; yet, measured in wheat, cotton, corn, and many 
manufactured articles, it will require to-day more of the 
products of their muscle and brain to pay the remaining one 
third than it required in 1865 to pay the entire debt. Onlya 
land of fabulous resources can endure this fruitless slavery. 
When we consider that the private debts of the country are one 
half the value of the country, it is no wonder that panic, 
depression, idleness, and despair are upon us. 


In following the monetary history of the bi- 
metallic controversy we have already seen many 
of the arguments pro and con; but as that history 
is confused with other questions, we tabulate 
here the main arguments for bimetalism. 

1. That there is not enough gold produced in 
the world to do the business of the 
world, and that, therefore, unless 
silver or some other metal be used, 
the sufferings must be experienced 
which all economists are agreed 
would result from a contracting or 
insufficient currency. 

2. Bimetalists argue that even if this be not 
the case, on general principles two metals are not 
so apt to fluctuate as one, and that if one metal 
be driven out of circulation temporarily, the other 
metal will remain, fluctuating perhaps, but still 
fluctuating less than the vanished metal. Jevons 
has illustrated this as follows: 


Arguments 
for 
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At any moment the standard of value is doubtless one metal 
or the other, and not both; yet the fact that there is an alterna- 
tion tends to make each vary much less than it would other- 
wise do. It cannot prevent both metals from falling or rising 
in value*compared with other commodities, but it can throw 
variations of supply and demand over a larger area, instead of 
leaving each metal to be affected merely by its own accidents. 
Imagine two reservoirs of water, each subject to independent 
variations of supply and demand. In the absence of any 
connecting pipe, the level of the water in each reservoir will 
be subject to its own fluctuations only. But if we open a 
connection, the water in both will assume a certain level, and 
the effects of any excessive supply or demand will be dis- 
tributed over the whole area of both reservoirs. The mass of 
the metals gold and silver, circulating in western Europe in 
late years, is exactly represented by the water in these 
reservoirs, and the connecting pipe is the law of the seventh 
Germinal, An. xi. (1803), which enables one metal to take the 
place of the other as an unlimited legal tender. 


3. Bimetalists claim that the depreciation of 
silver which has taken place has been due to un- 
favorable legislation, and that all the financial 
suffering which it has caused proves what need 
the world has of silver. If this goes on, they 
argue, nothing less than a most disastrous shock 
to the expansion of the world’s commerce can be 
expected. And no remedy except the remonetiza- 
tion of silver has been suggested. 

Contrary arguments come from two main 
sources: (1) From those who believe in a gold 
monometalism, and (2) from those who consider 
both monometalism and bimetalism to be faulty, 
and would meet the monetary need in 
other ways. The arguments brought 
by monometalists against bimetalism 
are very numerous and sometimes 
from such different standpoints that 
they seem contradictory, but may be 
summarized here. It is urged that, however we 
legislate, two metals cannot be a standard at the 
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same time, because at any given time, according to 
Gresham's law (see Money), the poorer metal will 
drive the better metal out. If then, it is said, we 
attempt to have a double standard, it really means 
to choose the poorer standard of the two, and thus 
to have all the evils of a depreciated and depreci- 
ating currency. It is urged that the fall of prices 
has not been due to the appreciation of gold, as 
bimetalists assert, but to the cheapening cost of 
production. Monometalists point to the danger 
of there being such an increased production of 
silver as to threaten great depreciation of its 
value; and therefore, if accepted as a standard, 
the great lessening of money values, involving 
general financial ruin. The only way to prevent 
this, they urge, is to maintain gold as the most fixt 
and universally accepted measure of value, and 
then to use various forms of credit to do the ex- 
change of the world where gold is not sufficient, 
using silver, copper, etc., only for subsidiary coin. 
Already, they assert, credit performs 93 per cent 
of the exchanges of the world. (Bimetalists 
deny this, and say that monometalists consider 
too much the methods of the financiering class. 
They say that the vast millions of theearth’s 
population do not use forms of credit; that retail 
stores use it little, farmers still less, and artizans 
and day laborers scarcely at all. For these credit 
is no relief, since they have no credit. Credit, 
moreover, gives out when it is most needed, and 
throws the world back on an insufficient amount 
of gold just when gold is most in demand.) 

The argument against bimetalism by those 
who would have neither bimetalism nor mono- 
metalism is (1) that bimetalism has not worked 
and cannot work without international agree- 
ment, and that this is well-nigh impossible to get, 
it always being the interest of the capitalists of 
one nation to adopt a gold standard if they can 
only induce some other nation to adopt a silver 
standard; (2) that the great need in currency is 
of a fixt standard, which, to remain fixt in pro- 
portion to prices, must be elastic in volume, hich 
is possible neither with gold nor silver; so that we 
require some better system than either mono- 
metalism or bimetalism. (See Money.) 

On Continental Europe, the most distinguished 
bimetalists have been: Henri Cernuschi, Prof. 
A. Wagner, A. Schaeffle, E. de Laveleye, and 
Baron von Kardoff; in England: Profs. Marshall, 
Sidgwick, Nicholson, Foxwell, and Symes, and 
the Hon. G. J. Goschen; in the United States: 
Henry C. Carey, President F. A. Walker, Hon. 
William D. Kelley, Hon. John P. Jones, John B. 
Howe, W. F. Balch, and Elisha B. Andrews. 

Of the present, the situation is so involved that 
it is hard to speak. The large majority of pro- 
fessorial economists in this country are bindctalets 
in theory, but believe that to be successful in- 
ternational agreement is necessary; and they feel 
that this is at present impossible of attainment. 
In May, 1895, a significant bimetalic conference 
was held in London, but for all this recent history, 
see CURRENCY. See also CONTRACTION AND Ex- 
PANSION OF CURRENCY. 


REFERENCES: The literature on the subject is very extensive, 
to a great extent in articles and letters in periodicals. The 
arguments on the subject will be found stated in Jevons, 
Investigations in Currency and Finance, London, 1884; 
Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, 1875; Reports of 
Committee of House of Commons on Depreciation of Silver, 
1878; Report of Commission on Trade and Industry, 1886; 
and Appendix B to third Report, by R. H. Inglis Palgrave; 
Report of Commission on Gold and Silver, 1887; S. Dana 
Horton, Silver as an International Question (an address to 
Congress); American Reports from Consuls of the United 
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States, No. 87, Dec., 1887; Ernest Seyd, Buimetallism 
in 1886, London, 1886; R. Giffen, Essays in Finance. 
1880, and other dates; Some Bimetallic Fallacies, in Journal 
Institute of Bankers, June, 1886; Prof. Emile de Laveleye, 

he Economic Crisis and Its Causes, in Contemporary Re- 
view, May, 1886; Samuel Smith, The Bimetallic Question, 
London, 1887; Rt. Hon, G. J. Goschen, On the Profitable 
Results of an Increase in the Purchasing Power of Gold; 
Lawrence J. Laughlin, History of Bimetallism in the United 
States, 1885; F. A. Walker, International Bimetallism, 18096; 
M. S. Wildman, Money Inflation in the United States, in 
Journal of Political Economy, March, 1906; A, P. Andrew, 
The Bimetallic System of Currency, in Political Science 
Quarterly, Sept., 1900. 


BIOLOGY AND SOCIAL REFORM: The con- 
nection between biology and social reform is one 
which tends to be brought into greater prom- 
inence with the advance of knowledge. It is not 
long ago since the whole class of phenomena 
which human society presents was,regarded apart 
in itself and as having little or no connection 
with those to be observed elsewhere in the history 
of life. The first consistent attempt on an ex- 
tended scale to connect together through the 
principle of development and continuity both 
classes of phenomena was made by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. ‘‘Social Statics,’ which in many re- 
spects may be regarded as the starting-point of 
the synthetic philosophy, dates back to 1850. 
One of the leading ideas in this system of phi- 
losophy—in_ which First Principles, Principles 
of Biology, Principles of Psychology, Principles of 
Sociology, and Principles of Ethics have been 
steps in an ascending series—has been to trace 
this principle of development up to and into 
human society. Toward the elucidation of the 
laws at work in this society, all the work of sci- 
ence in lower fields has been regarded as prelim- 
inary. It was, however, with the publication of 
Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species’? in November, 
18509, that the greatest impetus was given to the 
study of human society from the biological stand- 

oint. The full effect of this impetus is not yet 
elt in many departments of knowledge which 
are almost certainly destined to be eventually 
profoundly altered by it. For many years after 
the publication of this epoch-marking book the 
effect of the fructifying ideas which it contained 
was necessarily limited to a few departments of 
knowledge. Gradually, however, the circle of 
their influence has extended, until one after an- 
other of lower sciences, and particularly those 
connected with life, have been reconstructed and 
transformed. The principle of the continuity 
of development, structural and functional, is 
now well established; but in the long uphill battle 
which has had to be fought before the ideas con- 
nected with it obtained general ac- 
ceptance, it has necessarily happened 


Steg that the sciences connected with 
Subject an in society have been the last 


to be influenced. But that they are 
now beginning to feel the effect of 
the revolution is evident. What we are coming 
to see is that in human society we have only the 
last and most complex chapter in the history of 
life. The historian, the political philosopher, 
the economist, and the student of ethical phe- 
nomena. are all dealing with just the same prob- 
lems, altho in different form, that science has 
been concerned with at earlier stages, and even 
to a large extent throughout the history of life. 
It is in the proposed solutions to problems con- 
nected with the distribution of wealth that we 
have at the present day the dividing lines which 
separate most of the various political parties into 
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which our modern society is split up. It is with 
these problems, too, that the economist is largely 
concerned. Yet such problems in themeelre. 
constitute only an aspect of the highest and most 
complex phase of that struggle and rivalry of 
existence with which the biologist has already 
dealt on a lower plane. Some of the older econ- 
omists, indeed, at times saw this more or less 
clearly. ‘‘Only through the principle of com- 
petition has political economy any pretension to 
the character of a science’’ was a dictum of John 
Stuart Mill. The point at which the social sci- 
ences tend to be most significantly influenced 
by biology may be indicated. What is becom- 
ing more clearly recognized is that, as biology 
would lead us to expect, the conditions affecting 
the distribution of wealth, which the evolution- 
ary forces at work in human society are ever 
tending to develop, are not necessarily those that 
parties or classes desire for themselves, but rather 
those which are continually tending to produce 
the highest efficiency of the whole social organi- 
zation. The old utilitarian ideal of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is not, there- 
fore, always, or even often, the same as the 
ideal of the greatest utility. Thus in a sense 
the whole of the problem before modern social- 
ism can be stated in biological terms: Is it a 
movement which is tending to produce the high- 
est standard of social efficiency, or is it one the 
effect of which will be to produce the maximum 
of ease and comfort to the largest number of in- 
dividuals? The lesson of biological science for 
society would appear to be that, so far as it 
produces the latter to the exclusion of the former, 
to that extent it must fail of ultimate success 
(but see EvoLution). BENJAMIN Kipp. 


BIRMINGHAM: City of Warwickshire, Eng- 
land; one of the chief industrial centers of England, 
and the leading hardware city of the world; popu- 
lation (1905) 542,959. It was an Anglo-Saxon 
town, and became an important industrial city 
even in the Middle Ages. Its great importance, 
however, dates from the seventeenth century, in 
the manufacture of swords and guns. As early as 
1727 its hardware manufacturers are said to have 
employed 50,000 persons. By the end of the cen- 
tury it was known throughout the world. In the 
industrial revolution of the era of the eighteenth 
century it became a Liberal center, and in the 
nineteenth century a leader in reform and chart-" 
ism. Evils, however, developed, and by 1873 
Birmingham’s municipal government was consid- 
ered one of the worst in England. 

In 1873 came a change. Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain was elected mayor, and commenced an 
era of municipal activity. The sum of £2,000,- 
ooo was paid for the plant of two gas companies, 
a large price; yet the profits the first year were 
£34,000, and they havesince doubled. The price, 
too, since 1875 has been reduced from 3s. to about 
2s. per 1,000 feet. Since 1889 the employees have 
had the eight-hour day. In 1874 the city paid 
41,350,000 for the existing water-works of a pri- 
vate company, and since then the works have been 
extended, the daily supply doubled, and the cost 
to consumers much reduced. In 1875 Mr. Cham- 
berlain laid before the council an Improvement 
Scheme, which has since been adopted, and where- 
by the. city took forty-five acres of the most 
crowded and most unwholesome portions of the 
city, covered by 1,368 houses, condemned the 
whole district, and has opened in its place the 
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finest public thoroughfare of the city, ‘‘Corpora- 
tion Street,’’ lined by fine business blocks. These 
buildings have not been sold, but 
leased for seventy-five years. The 
gross outlay April, 1904, was £1,730,- 
303, but the yearly cost is lessening 
and the rentals are growing. In fifty 
years from the time of the investment the debt 
will all have been paid, and the city will own these 
structures in clear title. Mr. Chamberlain believes 
that Birmingham will be the richest municipal 
corporation in the kingdom. The investment 
already pays, since the death-rate of this district 
has been lowered, from 60 to 20 or 25 per 1,000. 
The city has developed a fine sewerage system and 
a large sewage farm, a wholesome and agreeable 
tract of land under high cultivation and with rich 
crops. Birmingham was the first city in England 
to establish municipal baths. The first was opened 
in 1851, at a cost of £24,000, and there are now 
four, besides swimming-baths, Turkish baths, 
etc. The city has laid and owns several lines of 
tramway, within the city limits, but leases them 
to private companies on favorable terms. It is 
calculated that in twenty-one years this will pay 
for the whole investment. As the city can borrow 
at 3 percent, it is a profitable investment. The 
companies have to pay all bills for maintenance 
and repairs, and are minutely supervised as to 
the furnishing and lighting of the cars. The 
city owns her own markets, having bought them 
of the manorial lord in 1824, and they now yield 
some £10,000 a year profits. The city owns 
more than ten parks, for its population of 500,- 
ooo. Its debt, which before Mr. Chamberlain 
became mayor was small, is now some £15,000,- 
ooo, but it has assets of £16,000,000, and the 
rates are almost exactly what they were in 1873. 
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by the council for six years. The city has a lord 
mayor who is elected annually by the council. 
Birmingham is now often spoken of as ‘‘the best 
governed city in the world.” 


REFERENCES: History of the Corporation of Birmingham, by 
Bunce, 1885; Municipal Government in Great Britain, by 
Albert Shaw, 1895; article in Harper's Monthly, \xxxi, 90, 
by Julian Ralph. 


BIRNEY, JAMES G: Abolitionist; Presidential 
candidate of the Liberty Party (1840 and 1844); 
born in Danville, Ky., 1792. Originally a slave- 
holder, and at one time agent for a colonization 
society, in 1834 he freed his slaves and established 
an abolition newspaper. Fear of violence com- 
pelled him to leave Danville, and subsequently 
Cincinnati whither he had moved. He came to 
New York, where he was Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society. In 1842 he moved to 
Michigan, and a fall from his horse disabled him 
from further political activity. He died in 1857. 


BIRTH-RATES: In nearly every civilized 
country, the numbers of births and deaths are 
matters of careful record. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this is not true of the United States as a 
whole. The U. S. census calls “registration 
areas”’ districts where there are adequate official 
returns; and the only states whose records were 
accepted as accurate by the census of 1900 were 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
New Hampshire, in addition to certain counties 
and cities of New York and New Jersey. In 
Europe, however, registration has been in the 
main complete, beginning with England in 1838. 
The following tables, except where otherwise in- 
dicated, are taken from reports of the Registrar- 
General of England: 


BIRTH-RATE PER 1,000 INHABITANTS! 


CouNTRY 1841-50 1851-60 1861-70 1871-80 1881-90 | 1891-1900 S. J? 

: (1903) 
PTISELIG orefocatct shnxs abe pit ieieiein Pick= cisiase ebsushei-%e 37.6 36.9 38.2 39.0 37-9 27 .r 35.0 
; (1903) 

Bel oidin weit ersioie title a cisielcreieieloaces = 30.5 30.4 32.2 Ley 30.2 28.9 27.5 
(1904) 

BDlontnark. Osteo seein vio alae ate tdete cess oele's 30.5 32.8 30.7 31.5 31.9 30.2 29.2 
(1904) 

pvip arid eal WitleSirs sre ecto ofisial sveicin oie Sano 34.2 35-4 35-5 23.5 30.0 28.0 
(1904) 

Hrance. as nbian cai hers icon lai e sis 27.2 26.2 26.1 25-4 23-9 2260 20.9 
(1904) 

Germany caltoncsitisieeta sie raisieretr iis ie's si 36.1 an 3 37.2 39.1 36.8 36.1 ie Gap 
(1904) 

INO WAY; Aenieretelete sveies tel eielaie ee bisie eter sister sts 30.7 30.0 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.4 27.9 
(1903) 

Sweden: x.ccee ase a vtatec stu de ale shes © Spor 32.8 31.4 30.5 29.0 29/5 Ce 


1 From Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, cl., 1903. 
2 Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Race 1906. 


In 1899 the electric plant was also municipalized. 
In 1896 a municipal technical school was erected 
at a cost of £100,000; it has some 
3,000 pupils. The city has other 
schools, colleges, art school, galleries, 
etc. Queen’s College is connected 
with the London University. The municipal 
government is conducted by fifty-four councilors 
and eighteen aldermen. The councilors are 
elected once for three years, one third going out 
of office each year, The aldermen are elected 


Government 


This table and the following indicate a slowly 
but steadily decreasing birth-rate. The United 
States had a birth-rate of 31.5 in the census year 
of 1880, tho all census birth-rates are admitvedly 
too low. For 1890 it was 26.68. The birth-rate 
for 1900 was 27.2. Few of the states publish 
records of births. The birth-rate for Connecticut 
averaged 23.6 for 1850-60; 22.7, 1861-70; 24.6. 
1871-80; 23.0, 1881-90; 24.1, 1891-1900, and 
22.4 for 1901-2. In Rhode Island, owing prob- 
ably to immigration, the birth-rate has somewhat 
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risen. In 1870 it was 24.0; in 1880, 22.9; 1890, 
24.7; 1900, 25.8. In Massachusetts it has fallen. 
It was 28.08 in 1851; 29.28, in 1860; 26.25, in 
1870; 24.80, 1880; 25.81, 1890; 26.16, 1900, and 
24.58, 1902. 


BIRTH-RATE PER 1,000 INHABITANTS 


CouNTRY d 1857-99 1900 S. J.1 
i 

(1903) 
PANISU Ties Oho ori haat aves ues 38.0 35.0 
’ (1903) 
Beloiumeuyws athe et 30.1 28.9 27.5 
(1904) 
Denmanlcyss ... poaeisctiasns). 31.3 29.8 29.2 
(1904) 
England and Wales.......... 32.3 |: 28.7 28.0 
(1904) 
ance verter ote cree ey. 23.7 21.4 20.9 
(1904) 
Germany ys.s Ts aoe So: 37-2 35.6 34.1 
(1903) 
Hungary insite dicts cb iete ik hie 42.9 39-3 36.6 
(1904) 
relasicewne cs tere acs cashes Be 23.8 22.7 23.6 
(1903) 
TA: ne bac Ardiss Ao Boereee 36.6 32.9 Zins 
(1904) 
INOS WAY. 2 Fs,cistorels tela /otele Perales aos 30.7 30.1 27.9 
Pe PUSSAatahels /aieic Es is [ese we aacete,« 37-7 36.1 ge 
: (1904) 
SOCORIA IG Meteors, o slike gyal cisl-c' ee 2 © 32-2 29.6 28.6 
4 § | (1888-99) (1902) 
WPAN ER Pelee fo ys ile wet 355 34-4 35.6 
(1903) 
Swedenawt . tees fer adie tere 28.7 26.9 2557 

United Kingdom............. 31.1 28.2 


1 Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich, 1906. 


Concerning the cause of the decreasing birth- 
rate, the position of Mattuus is well known. 
Tho attacked by Gopwin it became universall 
accepted. Herbert SPENCER agreed with Mal- 
thus, but held that the very fact that population 
tends to increase beyond the means of subsist- 
ence is the cause of human progress. He 
argues that the progress of civilization, produced 
by the never-ceasing pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence, leads to a diminishing 
birth-rate. More modern discussions of the 
subject have been led by Dr. George Hansen in 
Germany; M. Levasseur, M. Leroy-Beaulieu, and 
M. Dumont in France; Dr. George Blundell Long- 
staff and Dr. J. Milner Fothergill in England; 
Dr. John S. Billings, Dr. Cyrus M. Edson, and 
others in the United States. 

Levasseur! argues that inequalities of produc- 
tion are the cause of changes in the increase of 
population. M. Dumont? argues that, tho on 
the surface the decrease of population is an eco- 
nomic question, at bottom it is intellectual, po- 
litical, and esthetic; that as the desire to rise in 
the industrial, intellectual, political, or esthetic 
world increases, the birth-rate diminishes. Dr. 
Hansen,’ Dr. Longstaff,s and Dr. Fothergill, 
show especially the evil influences of city life 
upon the population, both in weakening the vi- 


1 Levasseur, La Population Francaise, iii., pp. 27, 218-20, 
223. 
2 Dumont, Dépopulation et Civilisation, pp. 97, 356. 
3 Hansen, Die Drei Bevolkerungstufen. 
4 Longstaff, Studies tn Statistics. 
5 Fothergill, The Town Dweller, 
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tality and in diminishing the birth-rate. Says 
J. L. Brownell (Annals of the American Academy, 


July, 1899): 


The generalizations tentatively reached by all these in- 
quirers are that civilization in general checks the rate of in- 
crease of population, in spite of a diminishing death-rate; that 
city life is, on the whole, unfavorable to the natural increase 
of population, and that what the economists call the “raising 
of the standard of life’’ operates in the same way. 


It has been assumed that the changes in the 
marriage-rate and the marriage age will account 
in a great measure for the decreasing birth-rate; 
but another explanation is more than hinted at 
in the following quotation from Dr. John §, 
Billings :® 


It is probable that the most important factor in the change 
is the deliberate and voluntary avoidance or prevention of 
child-bearing on the part of a steadily increasing number of 
married people, who not only prefer to have but few children, 
but who know how to obtain their wish. 


M. Levasseur and M. Dumont hold the same 
opinion. Says the former: 


“By prevision we understand the human will restraining 
or directing the reproductive instinct, with a view to bring- 
ing children into the world only at such times and in such 
numbers that the father can hope to support them and to 
educate them for a position equal to his own. 
Prevision is the characteristic of the man who 
reflects, and who, conscious of his responsibili- 
ties, does not leave his destiny to chance. This 
virtue is the palladium of human liberty. The 
philosopher and the economist who believe 
in that liberty ought, if they are logical, to rec- 
ommend such prevision, recognizing that if it is useful in the 
great mass of actions, it is nowhere more opportune than in 
the grave question of the growth of the family and the educa- 
tion of the child. . . . It is enough to lay down as a general 
rule that reason should control instinct.’’ M. Dumont says: 
“The real cause of the decrease of our birth-rate is the wish 
to have few or no children, and that wish is determined by a 
combination of intellectual, moral, and esthetic tendencies 
peculiar to our people.” 


Voluntary 
Prevention 


Dr. Cyrus M. Edson? agrees with Dr. Billings 
that ‘“‘the voluntary avoidance and prevention 
of child-bearing is steadily increasing,’ but 
thinks that the principal cause is the physical 
and nervous deterioration of the women of the 
United States; and this, he asserts, is largely due 
to the severe strain of modern life and education. 
In fact, any one who is at all familiar with the 
statistical and medical literature of the subject 
is aware that the voluntary prevention of con- 
ception is the explanation of the diminishing 
birth-rate that is generally accepted by physicians 
and statisticians. 

Comparing the statistics of Europe for 1896 
and the U. S. 1890, the countries with the high- 
est birth-rates were Russia, Hungary, and Aus- 
tria; and those with the lowest, France, Ireland, 
the U. S., and Sweden. Birth statistics are 
evidently affected by the extent to which pre- 
vention of births is practised in different coun- 
tries, but generally speaking the more uncivilized 
the race, the higher the birth-rate. In_India 
the birth-rate is said to be 48. In the U.S. in 
1890, it was 26.35 for whites, 29.07 for colored, 
and 38.29 for whites with both parents foreign. 

A large excess of the birth-rate over the death- 
rate, such as exists in England and in Germany, 
constitutes an undoubted element of national 
strength. In France the excess of births over 


6 Billings, The Diminishing Birth-rate in the United States 


The Forum, June, 1893). X - ; 
¢ 7 Cyits M. Edson, a eericass Life and Physical Detemoration 


(North American Review, October, 1893)+ 
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deaths has been constantly diminishing, until in 
1890 there was an excess of deaths over births. 
This condition is viewed with alarm by intelligent 
French writers, and is termed by M. Cheysson 
a ‘‘national peril.’ He states as among the 
causes of the low birth-rate of France, ‘‘the 
growth of large towns, debauchery, overcrowd- 
ing in manufacturing centers, the French law 
of inheritance, and the ‘moral restraint’ of 
Malthus, practised not by the poorer class, who 
are prolific, but by the well-to-do classes, who 
are systematically sterile.”’ 

Birth-rates also undoubtedly vary with eco- 
nomic conditions. Von Meyr showed that births 
in Bavaria from 1835 to 1860 rose and fell di- 
versely with the price of rye. 


BIRTHS PER 1,600 WOMEN OF VARIOUS.CLASSES, 15-50 YEARS 


or AcE! 
CLASSIFICATION. Paris. | Berlin. | Vienna. lg 
Very poor quarters........ 108 157 200 147 
Pooniquarters i cateenare wre 95 129 164 140 
Comfortable quarters...... 72 114 IS5 107 
Very comfortable quarters.| 65 96 153 107 
Rich quarters...........- 53 63 107 87 
Very rich quarters........ 34 47 71 63 
AWETAg GU are tanele s 80 102 153 109 


Mrs. L. K. Commander, in her recent book, 
“The American Idea’ (1907), has collected a 
large amount of testimony in regard to the sit- 
uation in the U. S., and thus sums it up: 


(1) The size of the American family has diminished. 

(2) The decline is greatest among the rich and educated, 
but also exists to a marked extent among the middle class 
and the intelligent poor. } 

(3) Only the most ignorant and irresponsible make no effort 
to limit the number of their children. 

(4) Not only has the large family disappeared, but it is no 
longer desired. ; ; 

(s) The prevailing American ideal, among rich and poor, 
educated and uneducated, women and men, is two children. 

(6) Childlessness is no longer considered a disgrace, or even 
a misfortune, but is frequently desired and voluntarily sought. 

(7) Opposition to large families is so strong an American 
tendency that our immigrants are speedily influenced by it. 

(8) The large family is not only individually, but socially, 
disproved, the parents of numerous children meeting public 
censure. 


She says that of thirty-eight physicians in 
New York City replying to questions, thirty said 
“two children’”’ was the ideal American family; 
six said ‘‘one child”; one said, “‘having a family 
is not an American ideal.” President Eliot of 
Harvard University finds that of six classes more 
than twenty-five years out of college, the num- 
ber of children surviving born to members of 
those classes averaged almost exactly two to a 
family; while twenty-eight per cent are unmar- 
ried. Professor Thorndike of Columbia Uni- 
versity found that of the women college graduates 
of Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley, from 1880-84, 
55 per cent were married (up to 1903), while of 
graduates from 1898 to 1899, only 5.5 per cent 
were married (up to 1903). He says that 45 
per cent of all women college graduates marry, 
while of the general female population who reach 
the age of forty, 90 per cent marry (Popular 
Science Monthly, May, 1903). 

The organ of the New York Church Federa- 
tion (Federation) says that religious belief strong- 
ly affects the birth-rate. ‘‘The maximum (fam- 


1 Presented by Dr. J. Bertillon, International Statistical 
Institute, St. Petersburg, 1897. 
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ily in New York) is Hebrew; the minimum 
agnostic. The Roman Catholic average is higher 
than the Protestant; the positively Protestant 
than the indefinitely Protestant; the indefinitely 
Protestant than the definitely agnostic.” 


REFERENCES’ Essay on the Principles of Population, by R. T. 
Malthus, 1798; Enquiry Concerning Population, by W. 
Godwin, 1820; La Population Francaise, by Levasseur; The 
Diminishing Birth-Rate in the United States, by John S. 
Billings, in The Forum, June, 1893; articles by J. L. Brownell 
in the Annals of the American Academy, be 1894, and in 
Popular Science Monthly, Sept., 1899; The American Idea, 
by L. K. Commander, 1907. 


BISMARCK, OTTO EDUARD LEOPOLD, 
PRINCE VON: First chancellor of the German 
Empire; born at Schénhausen, Prussian Saxony, 
1815; studied law at Géttingen, Berlin, and 
Greifswald; elected to the Prussian Landtag 
(1847), as an ultra-royalist. In 1851 he was 
chosen a member of the Germanic Diet at Frank- 
fort and continued as such till 1859, acquiring 
fame as an opponent of revolution, and as an 
advocate of a German empire under the lead of 
Prussia. In 1859 he was sent as minister to 
Prussia, and in 1862 to Paris. The same year, 
however, he was recalled to take the Prussian 
portfolio of foreign affairs. He closed the cham- 
bers, and for four years governed without them. 
Bismarck used the Sleswick-Holstein contro- 
versy, the defeat of Austria by Prussia at Kénig- 
gratz (Sadowa), and above all the Franco- 
Prussian War, which he is believed by many 
largely to have caused, to build up a feeling of 
national unity in Germany, with Prussia in the 
lead. King William was crowned emperor over 
a united Germany at Versailles on Jan. 17, 1871, 
and Bismarck was made a prince and a chan- 
cellor of the empire. He compelled France to 
cede Alsace-Lorraine and to pay an indemnity of 
$1,000,000,000, and then sought to develop the 
empire by a foreign policy of alliances against 
France, by building up a strong army and navy, 
by a high protective tariff, and by developing 
state monopoly. He thus became opposed both 
by the Liberals and by the Ultramontanes. In 
1872 he expelled the Jesuits and began the so- 
called ‘‘kulturkampf” or contest with Rome. 
Against the growing power of the Socialists, he 
enacted strict repressive laws, at the same time 
fostering the paternal socialism which has had 
such large development in Germany. 


From 1879 at least Bismarck was considered almost the 
leading spirit of paternal State socialism. This, however, 
was not to adopt a new policy in Prussia, but simply to carry 
out, or, rather, revert to the traditional policy of the Ho- 
henzollerns. (See GERMANY.) It was the proud boast of 
Frederick the Great that he was le roi des gueux. Of all the 
governments of the seventeenth century, the Prussian was 
the first to seek the welfare of the whole community. The 
Prussian landrecht recognizes the State as the protector of 
the poorer classes, and one of its duties to supply sustenance 
and work for those lacking means and opportunity of earning 
a livelihood. It was upon these clauses that 
Bismarck relied when, on May 7, 1884, he de- 
clared to the Reichstag his recognition of the 
laborer’s right towork. His drastic law against 
socialistic meetings and writings dates from 
1878. In that year two attempts on the life 
of the emperor enabled Bismarck to carry 
through a drastic bill of repression which was rigidly enforced 
until its failure to be renewed upon its expiration by limita- 
tion of time. 

Bismarck’s State socialism thus seems to have come from 
mixed motives—partly to take the ground from under the 
real Socialists, partly, perhaps, from religious motives, mainly 
to serve and aggrandize the house with which he was so long 
identified. The religious flavor is not lacking. As early as 
1847 he spoke and voted in the United Diet for a State loan 
to a private railway enterprise, and from that time forward, 
whether as private deputy or as minister, he never failed, 
when opportunity occurred, to promote the close connection 


State 
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of the State and the railways, always keeping in view the ul- 
timate end of a thoroughly nationalized system of railway 
communication. This he finally accomplished. (See Rait- 
ROADS.) He also established State monopolies in brandy 
and tobacco. When it was objected in the Reichstag in 
1882 that his monopoly projects savored of socialism, he did 
not deny the imputation, but welcomed it, observing: 
‘““Many measures which we have adopted to the great bless- 
ing of the country are socialistic, and the State will have to 
accustom itself to a little more socialism yet. We must 
meet our needs in the domain of socialism by reformatory 
measures if we would display the wisdom shown in Prussia 
by the Stein-Hardenberg legislation respecting the emanci- 
peHios of the peasantry. That was socialism, to take land 
rom one person and give it to another—a much stronger 
form of socialism than a monopoly. But I am glad that this 
socialism was adopted, for we have as a consequence secured 
a free and very well-to-do peasantry, and I hope that we 
shall in time do something of the sort for the laboring classes.” 


Bismarck’s return to the principles of protec- 
tionism, which movement he commenced in 1877, 
he also made largely for reasons of State social- 
ism. In 1890, due to a divergence of view with 
the young emperor, Bismarck resigned his chan- 
cellorship and retired to his estates, tho still 
retaining some influence in the empire and in all 
Europe. He died in 1898. 


REFERENCE: Bismarck and State Socialism, by W. H. Dawson. 


BLACK, JAMES: The first candidate of the 
Prohibition Party for President of the United 
States; born in Lewisburg, Pa., 1823. Removing 
with his parents to Lancaster, Pa., in 1836, he 
worked in a sawmill, until in 1841 he entered the 
Lewisburg Academy. In 1844 he began the study 
of law, and in 1846 was admitted to practise at 
the bar in Lancaster, where he resided all his life. 
In 1840 he joined the Washingtonians, the first 
temperance organization in his neighborhood. It 
was largely due to Mr. Black’s personal efforts 
that the Maine law movement became popular in 
Lancaster County and resulted, in 1855, in the 
election of two of the five temperance legislative 
candidates. He was a Republican in politics 
until the formation, in 1869, of the National Pro- 
hibition Party. At the convention of that party 
in 1872 Mr. Black was nominated as its candidate 
for President of the United States, and received 
5,608 votes. For the four years from 1876-80 he 
was Chairman of the National Committee of the 
Prohibition Party. He was one of the founders 
of the National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House. Black was the author of: ‘‘Is there 
a Necessity for a Prohibition Party?’ (1875); 
“Brief History of Prohibition’”’ (1880); and 
‘History of the Prohibition Party’’(1885). He 
died in 1893. 


BLACK DEATH, THE: The pestilence, or 
series of pestilences, known by this name took 
place in the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
was a partial, if not the chief cause, of vast eco- 
nomic changes in England. So far as can be 
ascertained, the disease first manifested itself in 
central China in 1333, and thence spread in a 
westward direction toward Europe, where its 
force was first felt in the southern countries. 

It appeared first in Italy, then crossed western 
Europe, and arrived at the English ports of Bris- 
tol and Southampton in the summer of 1348. 
Whole districts were eee by its frightful 
ravages, and altho the old chroniclers give grossly 
exaggerated estimates of the number of deaths, 
it is probable that it carried off at least one third 
of the population. The scenes of horror and 
desolation which it caused beggar all attempts at 
description. 
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One immediate result of the plague was a great 
scarcity in the number of available laborers, be- 
cause, while all classes had suffered heavily, the 
poorest had yielded most rapidly to the dire dis- 
ease. This scarcity of labor meant, of course, 
higher wages for the laborer. In the case of agri- 
cultural workers, this rise amounted to about 
50 per cent, while in the case of skilled artizans, 
such as carpenters and masons, the same effect 
was felt, often more markedly. The nobles and 
landlords objected, and, without waiting to call 
Parliament together, the king issued a proclama- 
tion ordering all men to abide by the rates which 
had been customary before the Black Death, and 
neither to demand nor pay higher wages. He 
also forbade laborers to leave the land to which 
they were attached, and assigned heavy penalties 
for so doing. Parliament met in 1349 and made 
haste to ratify this proclamation by reducing it 
to the form of a statute—the famous ‘‘Statute of 
Laborers”’; but such legislative measures were 
hopeless against the demand for workers, and the 
very men who passed these laws were obliged to 
break them to prevent their land from remaining 
untilled. The peasants went freely into those 
districts where workers were most scarce, and 
found ready shelter and good wages. Complaints 
were constantly made to Parliament, and the 
“Statute of Laborers’’ was again and again en- 
acted with added penalties, but to no purpose. 

In spite of the great rise in the price of labor 
the price of the laborer’s food did not rise in pro- 

ortion. Food did not require much manual 
abor in its production, and hence the rate of 
wages was not much felt in its price. What did 
rise was the price of all articles which required 
much labor in their production. Thelandlords 
were obliged to let their estates to tenants who 
worked them on their own account, paying rent 
to the lord, instead of, as formerly, compelling 
villeins to work them for the master’s profit. 
Thus serfdom practically came to an end. The 
gain was not all on one side, however, as the peas- 
ants began at this time to lose those rights in the 
““commons’”’ and forests which until then they 
had enjoyed. 

Another of the important effects of the Black 
Death was the spirit of independence which it 
helped to raise in the breasts of the peasants, who 
now began to feel their power. The new spirit 
led to the preaching of John Batr, the PEASANTS’ 
ReEvott, and the Golden Age of ‘‘Merrie Eng- 
land.”” The revolt was put down, but the victory 
really lay with the vanquished; and from this 
time serfdom practically disappears from English 
history, and wages remain high till the robbery of 
the land by the landlords in the sixteenth century. 


REFERENCES: For a study of the economic effects of the 
Black Death, see J. E. T. Rogers’s Work and Wages, and 
for a contrary view, see Wealth and Progress, by George 
Gunton. 


BLACK LIST: A list published or prepared 
by any body of men of the names of those whom _ 
they consider faulty in any way. The term is 
specifically used of official lists of insolvents and 
defaulters. In industrial discussions it is used 
of lists of employees who for one reason or an- 
other—perhaps because of having led in labor 
agitation—employers will not employ. It is 
used also of lists of firms which are believed to 
treat their employees unfairly, and which, there- 
fore, the preparers of the black list believe should 
not be patronized by the friends of fair treat- 
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ment. (See Boycortinc; also Wuite List.) 
The blacklisting or asserted blacklisting by em- 
ployers of their employees who have been active 
in the cause of labor has been a fruitful source of 
complaint on the part of labor organizations. 
Says John Mitchell: 


Labor leaders and men interested in the labor movement 
have always been a shining mark for the black list. Manya 
man has been hounded from position to position, driven as 
by an invisible wind from one part of the country to another, 
ceaselessly wandering, ceaselessly asking for positions, 
doomed inevitably, after the shortest term of service, to be 
dismissed upon some trumped-up charge. There is nothing 
so terrible as this weapon of associated employers. Many a 
man has been driven to change his name and even to alter his 
appearance in the vain hope of escaping from the omni- 
present and omnipotent black list (‘‘Organized Labor,” 
Pp. 291). 


The black-list evil is somewhat diminished, as 
legislation in England and in many states of the 
United States has forbidden blacklisting, at least 
in some of its worst forms, and as a growing sense 
of justice has to some extent defended the la- 
borer and even the labor agitator; and, above 
all, as the practise of collective bargaining be- 
tween organized labor and organized capital has 
replaced the personal bargain. Nevertheless, 
blacklisting still exists. It was testified in black- 
list cases at Chicago that fully half the men who 
went out in the great railroad strike of 1894 failed 
to get railway employment again. In the recent 
Colorado troubles, the black list was widely 
used. It is easy for employers to avoid the law 
and, by minute systematic inquiries as to former 
places of employment and reasons for disgrace, 
practise a very complete blacklisting. Some 
employers are even said, in letters of recommen- 
dation to discharged employees, to put secret 
marks showing that they are blacklisted; yet the 
case is difficult, because employers must of ne- 
cessity know the references and character of 
those they employ, especially when the question 
is of places involving responsibility, or perhaps 
of safety to life and limb. 

In the U. S. blacklisting is prohibited in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. In the case of common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce, the 
federal law on the arbitration of labor disputes 
makes it a misdemeanor for an employer to at- 
tempt or conspire to prevent an employee from 
obtaining employment after quitting his service. 
But the laws have many exceptions and are 
difficult to enforce. Judge Rogers, in the U. S. 
Circuit Court, August, 1903, refused an injunction 
against blacklisting, and held that an employer 
may give to another employer lists of his dis- 
charged men with the reasons for their discharge, 
provided it be honestly done. 


Rererences: U. S. Industrial Commission Report; Getting a 
ving, by George A. Bolen, chap. ix.; Organized Labor, by 
John Mitchell, chap. xxxiii. 


BLACKWELL, ALICE STONE: Writer; woman 
stffragist; born in Orange, N. J., 1857; daughter 
of Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell. She 
graduated from Boston University in 1881, and 
since then has been on the staff of the Woman’s 
Journal of Boston, Mass. She has been a prolific 
writer on woman's suffrage Address: 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass 
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BLACKWELL, ELIZABETH: First woman to 
receive a medical diploma; born in Bristol, Eng- 
land, 1821. Her father emigrated to New York, 
and from there to Cincinnati in 1838, where he 
died, leaving a widow and nine children. The 
father had left but little money, and Miss Black- 
well therefore opened a boarding-school. She 
was only eighteen years of age, but her school 
succeeded. In 1844 Miss Blackwell, whose ener- 
getic spirit had long been restless under the limita- 
tions which society imposed upon women, deter- 
mined to enter the medical profession. For three 
years she taught in another school, in order to 
obtain means for a medical course, and then ap- 
plied for admittance into the Philadelphia medi- 
cal schools. She was everywhere refused. After 
a course of private lessons under medical pro- 
fessors, she finally obtained admission to the 
University of Geneva, N. Y., where she remained 
for two years, graduating with the highest honors. 
Her propriety and discretion won for her the 
esteem of students and professors alike. After 
graduation she visited England and France, and 
studied for some time longer. In 1851 she re- 
turned to New York and began the practise of 
medicine. At first other physicians refused to 
consult with her; but she overcame all obstacles 
and secured a large practise. In 1854, with her 
sister, Dr. Emily BLACKWELL, she established the 
New York Infirmary for Women and Children. 
In 1869 she went to London, where she established 
the National Health Society, and aided in organ- 
izing the London School of Medicine for Women. 
In 1878 she settled in Hastings, England, working 
and writing on social purity, municipal reform, 
the health and education of women, and other 
social matters. Address: Rock House, Hastings, 
England. 


BLACKWELL, EMILY: Physician; philan- 
thropist; born in Bristol, England, 1826; sister to 
Elizabeth BLACKWELL; came to the United States 
in 1832. She commenced studying medicine in 
1848, but was refused admission to the medical 
colleges, and only allowed to attend lectures for 
a period in two others, till finally she was ad- 
mitted to the medical college in Cleveland, O. 
Graduating triumphantly, she studied in hospi- 
tals and attended clinics in Edinburgh, Paris, and 
London. She returned to New York in 1854, and 
in connection with Dr. M. E. Zakrzewska (a Polish 
lady), established a hospital which in 1865 was 
given college powers. A woman’s college, it has 
been and still is a marked success. Dr. Black- 
well was one of the vice-presidents of the Society 
for the Promotion of Social Purity, and is the 
author of many tracts upon this and similar sub- 
jects. (See Soctat Purity.) Address: Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


BLAKE, LILLIE DEVEREUX: Writer; lec- 
turer; woman suffragist; born in Raleigh, N. C., 
1835. Her father dying in 1837, his widow re- 
moved to New Haven, and Miss Devereux was 
educated there by private tutors. In 1855 she 
married Frank G. Q. Umsted, a young lawyer, 
and resided in St. Louis and New York City, till 
she was left a widow with two children in 1859. 
She had already written stories, and published a 
successful novel, ‘‘Southwold.’’ She now entered 
literature as a profession, residing in Stratford, 
Conn., New York City, and Washington. In 
1866 she married Mr. Grenfill Blake, a young New 
York merchant, and made her home in that city. 
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In 1869 she became interested in the woman’s- 
suffrage movement, and wrote and lectured con- 
tinually. From 1879 to 1890 she was president 
of the New York State Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. She has been active in the agitation for 
police matrons and for laws for the benefit of 
saleswomen, etc. She has written a volume of 
lectures entitled, ‘‘Woman’s Place To-day.” Ad- 
dress: 100 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


BLANC, JEAN JOSEPH LOUIS: Writer; com- 
munist; born in Madrid, 1811. In 1830 he went 
to Paris and became clerk in an attorney’s office. 
Two years later he went to Arras to act as tutor. 
Returning to Paris, he founded, in 1839, the 
Revue du Progrés Politique, Social et Littéraire. 
In this he brought out his work ‘‘L’Organisation 
du Travail,’ which may be called a French fore- 
runner of Karl Marx’s ‘‘Das Kapital.” In 1841 
he published his ‘‘Histoire de dix Ans,’’ which 
was an overwhelming indictment of Louis Philippe 
and his ministers, and in 1847 the first two vol- 
umes of his “ Histoire de la Révolution Frangcaise”’ 
appeared. The revolution which broke out early 
in the next year compelled him to delay the com- 
peu of this work. His popularity among the 

arisian workmen secured him a seat in the Pro- 
visional Government, where he brought forward 
the proposals for universal suffrage and the abo- 
lition of slavery.. He was also appointed presi- 
dent of a government commission for laborers. 
In March a procession of 200,000 workmen, 
headed by Blanqui, offered him the dictatorship, 
which he refused. The Provisional Government 
established the ATELIERS NAaTIONAUX which he 
had advocated, but they were started on such 
unsound principles that Louis Blanc opposed 
them and demanded their abolition. He even 
charged the government with plotting their 
failure. In June and again in August, 1848, he 
was accused in the Assembly of complicity in the 
Communist outbreak of May. Being condemned 
by a large majority he fled to England, where he 
stayed in exile for more than twenty years, finish- 
ing his ‘‘Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise”’ 
and writing his ‘‘Histoire de la Révolution de 
1848” and other works. In 1870 he returned to 
Paris and urged the citizens to prosecute the war 
to the uttermost. ‘Till the time of his death he 
was elected deputy for Paris, always voting with 
the extreme Left. He died in 1882. 


BLAND, HUBERT: Author; Socialist; born at 
Woolwich, England, 1856; educated for the army, 
but on the death of his father took to finance, and 
at the age of twenty-three was manager of a 
foreign bank in London. In 1886 he entered 
journalism chiefly as a critic in art and literature. 
He was one of the founders of the Fabian Society, 
has been its treasurer from the beginning, and is 
the only member who has been continuously on 
its executive committee. Mr. Bland is a regular 
contributor to The London Chronicle (daily and 
Sunday), and occasionally to The National Ob- 
server and The Saturday Review. In collaboration 
with Adeline Serjeant, he has written ‘‘A Modern 
Friendship.”” Mrs. Bland (E. Nesbit), the well- 
known novelist and poet, cooperates with her 
husband in much social reform work. Address: 
Well Hall, Eltham, Kent, England. 


BLANQUI, JEROME ADOLPHE: Professor of 
political economy; born 1798; brother of Louis 
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Auguste Blanqui, From 1830 to his death he was 
the head of the Ecole de Commerce of Paris, and 
in 1833 replaced J. B. Say as professor of political 
(and especially of industrial) economy at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. In 1838 he 
was elected a member of the Académie des Sci- 
ences Morales et Politiques, and represented the 
department of the Gironde in the Chamber of 
Deputies. His teaching in political economy was 
liberal and progressive. By no means a Socialist, 
he yet favored many socialistic principles. The 
brilliancy and vigor of his language is another 
characteristic which has aided him much. The 
most important of his works are: ‘‘Résumé de 
1 Histoire du Commerce et de |’ Industrie’’; ‘‘ Pré- 
cis Elémentaire d’Economie Politique’; and 
““Histoire de l’Economie Politique en Europe, 
Depuis les Anciens jusqu’a nos Jours, Suivre d’une 
Bibliographie Raisonnée des Principaux Ouvrages 
d’Economie Politique.’’ This last work has been 
translated into several languages. Tho not of 
the greatest merit, it has done important pioneer 
work. Blanqui died in 1854. 


BLANQUI, LOUIS AUGUSTE: Communist; 
Socialist; born at Puget Théniers, 1805; came 
to Paris in 1824 and became a teacher and 
student of law and medicine. On the breaking 
out of an insurrection in 1827 he joined the 
cause of the people, thenceforth taking his part 
in every Paris insurrection. He edited Le Jour- 
nal de la Société des Amis du Peuple, and for this 
was imprisoned. Implicated in various con- 
spiracies, he was, in 1836, sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, but was pardoned in 1837. In 
1839 Blanqui organized another insurrection, 
which was quickly put down, and he was con- 
demned to death, but the sentence was changed 
to imprisonment for life. Confined at Mont 
Saint Michel, and at Tours, he was freed by the 
February Revolution of 1848. By Feb. 25th he 
was in Paris organizing the Central Republican 
Committee. On May rsth he was captured and 
imprisoned for ten years at Belle Isle and in Cor- 
sica. Amnestied in 1859, he was, in 1861, ac- 
cused of conspiracy and imprisoned four years. 
When the republic was proclaimed (September, 
1870) he went to Paris and advocated the princi- 
ples of the extreme Left, publishing his ‘‘La Patrie 
en Danger.’’ After the Commune he was arrested 
by Thiers, and (1872) condemned to deportation; 
but on account of ill health was held in Quélern 
and Clairvaux, until he was pardoned by Grévy, 
June 9, 1879. He was elected deputy in Bor- 
deaux in 1879, but was declared ineligible. A 
mystic, a revolutionist, an autocrat, Blanqui was 
no mean thinker, and a convinced communist. 
Author: ‘‘L’Eternité dans les Astres”’, ‘‘L’Armée 
Esclave et Opprimée”’; ‘‘Critique Sociale,” etc. 
He died in 1881. 


BLATCHFORD, ROBERT P.: Author; Social- 
ist: born at Maidstone, England, 1851; appren- 
ticed to a trade in Halifax, 1864, serving seven 
years. In 1871 he joined the army and served 
till 1877. Obtaining work as timekeeper and 
clerk at 30 shillings a week, he married in 1880. 
He began writing soon after, contributing to The 
Yorkshireman and Toby. In 1885 he removed to 
London to join the staff of Bell’s Life, and wrote 
for The Sunday Chronicle at its start in August, 
1885, under the nom de plume of ‘‘Nunquam.”’ 
He soon declared himself a Socialist, and in 1891, 
refusing to restrain his pen, he left The Sunday 
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Chronicle, and soon after issued the first number 
of The Clarion, in whose pages his history has 
since been written. In 1891 he was named as 
parliamentary candidate for East Bradford, but 
soon withdrew, having no taste for politics. He 
originated the ‘‘ Fourth Clause,” which practically 
laid the foundation of the Independent Labor 
Party. It reads, at present, substantially as 
follows: ‘‘That all members of the I. L. P. pledge 
themselves to abstain from voting for any candi- 
date for election to any representative body who 
is in any way a nominee of the Liberal, Liberal 
Unionist, Irish Nationalist, or Conservative par- 
ties.’ His ‘‘Merrie England,”’ a series of letters 
on socialism, which first appeared in The Clarion, 
is now sold complete for a penny, and has reached 
a sale of well over a million copies. Address: 
Clarion Office, 72 Fleet Street, E.C., London, 
England. 


BLIND, KARL: Revolutionist; born at Mann- 
heim, Germany, 1826. While a student in 
Heidelberg and Bonn, he began to organize revo- 
lutionary societies. In 1847 he underwent a 
short imprisonment for a tract, ‘‘German Hunger 
and German Princes.’’ In the revolutions of 
1848 he played a prominent part at Carlsruhe and 
Frankfort. He escaped to Alsace, but took part 
continually in revolutionary uprisings till he was 
compelled to flee both from Germany and France. 
He took up his residence in England, and wrote 
much on literary and political subjects. His 
views favored national as opposed to interna- 
tional socialism, and socialism as opposed to 
anarchism. He was a firm and strong supporter 
in 1870 of the movement for German unity. 


BLIND ASYLUMS: See Dear AND BLIND. 


BLISS, WILLIAM DWIGHT PORTER: Born 
in Constantinople, Turkey, 1856; son of an Amer- 
ican missionary; studied in Robert College, Con- 
stantinople; Phillips Academy; Amherst College; 
and Hartford Theological Seminary. He was 
settled over Congregational churches in Denver, 
Col., and at South Natick, Mass. In 1885 he be- 
came interested in socialism through seeing the 
workmen in factory villages and reading Henry 
George and the Christian Union. In 1886 he 
entered the Episcopal Church, and took a charge 
at Lee, Mass. Here he joined the Knights of 
Labor; was Master Workman of the Assembly at 
Lee, and in 1887 sent to Cincinnati as delegate 
from the Knights of Labor, being one of the 
secretaries of the Union Labor Convention. The 
same year he helped start, with Father Hunting- 
ton, the Church Association for the Advancement 
of the Interests of Labor (Cail). In 1888 he took 
charge of Grace Church, South Boston. He was 
nominated for Lieutenant-Governor of Massachu- 
setts by the Labor Party, but declined. He was 
one of the founders of the first Nationalist club in 
Boston in 1889, and soon after, with other clergy- 
men, organized the Society OF CHRISTIAN So- 
CIALIsTS. He started The Dawn and published it 
until 1896. In 1890 he established the Christian 
Socialist (Protestant Episcopal) Church of the 
Carpenter, which was kept up till 1896. Mr. 
Bliss also lectured or preached for the CHRISTIAN 
SociaL Union, presenting the cause of Christian 
Socialism in almost every state of the Union, and 
lecturing also in Canada and England. He has 
had parishes at Alhambra, Cal., 1898-99, and at 
Amityville, L. I., N. Y., 1902-6. President of 
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the Nationai Social Reform Union (1899), Sec- 
retary of the New York Civic Council (1900). In 
1906 he helped organize The Garden Cities Asso- 
ciation of America and became its secretary. His 
views are those of Christian socialism. Author: 
““Handbook of Socialism” (1895), and numerous 
tracts and magazine articles on Christian social- 
ism. Editor of ‘‘Social Science Series’’; ‘‘Ency- 
clopedia of Social Reform” (1898 and 1907); and 
with Dr. Josiah Strong, of ‘‘Social Progress.”’ 
Address: 1 Madison ave., New York. 


BLOCH, atom DE: Polish writer on peace; 
born at Radom, 1836, of Jewish parentage. He 
became government administrator of railways; 
was active in promoting various Polish industrial 
movements; and was the head of large lumber and 
sugar interests, but constantly engaged in phil- 
anthropic efforts for the poor. To the world he 
became known largely by his magazine articles 
in behalf of universal peace, and by his great 
work in seven volumes, published in St. Peters- 
burg, 1887, and translated in abridged form into 
English, first under a fuller title, but in 1899 under 
the name ‘‘Is War Now Impossible?’”’ He died 
in 1902. 


BLOCK, MAURICE: Economist; statistician; 
born at Berlin, 1816; studied in Paris and in 
Germany. He was naturalized in France, and 
in 1843 entered the Bureau of Statistics, where he 
had charge of the Department of Labor. In 
1862 he resigned in order to put to use the knowl- 
edge he had gained. He received several scho- 
lastic honors, was a Fellow of the Superior Council 
of Statistics, and was often intrusted with mis- 
sions for scientific purposes. His ‘“‘Le Progrés 
de la Science Economique depuis Adam Smith,” 
Professor Seligman calls “‘a work which in some 
respects compares with the best production of 
recent times in any country.” Heis best known, 
however, by his ‘‘Traité Theorique et Pratique de 
Statistique’? and his various statistical writings 
for the French Government, and in his valuable 
‘‘Annuaires de l'économie Politique et de la Sta- 
tistique.”’ 


BLOOMER, AMELIA: Temperance advocate; 
woman suffragist; born in Homer, Y., 2818; 
married (1840) D. C. Bloomer, of Seneca Falls, 
where she resided till 1855. At first she worked 
for temperance, later for woman’s suffrage. In 
1849, after the first Woman’s Rights Convention, 
she commenced the publication of The Lily, the 
first paper ever owned, edited, and controlled by 
a woman in the interests of women. In 1852 she 
advocated the use by women of that style of 
dress which since then has been called by her 
name. She herself wore it for six years. Selling 
her paper in 1855 she went to reside in Council 
Bluffs, lowa. In 1852 she had begun to lecture; 
this she kept up until prevented by continued ill 
health. She died in 1895. 


BLUE RIBBON MOVEMENTS: A distinguish- 
ing feature of many of the movements for the 
reformation of drinking men has been the bit of 
ribbon, generally blue or red, worn by the re- 
formed men and others interested. The red rib- 
bon was adopted by Dr. Henry A. Reynolds, 
1874, as the badge of the Bangor (Me.) Reform 
Club. Throughout the remarkable pledge-sign- 
ing campaigns that followed in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
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Michigan, Illinois, and other states, Dr. Reynolds 
made the red ribbon the sign of membership in 
the clubs he started, and they came to be known 
as Red Ribbon Reform Clubs. The white rib- 
bon was adopted by Dr. Reynolds in connection 
with the red, the former to be worn by women 
and by young men under eighteen. The blue 
ribbon was adopted by Francis Murphy. 

The idea was borrowed in England. In 1878 
a conference of temperance workers was held in 
London, and a total abstinerice campaign was 
determined on. The blue ribbon was chosen, and 
the ‘‘Blue Ribbon Army” was adopted as the 
name of the organization. Pledge cards were 
issued and scattered throughout the British Em- 
pire, and have found their way into various coun- 
tries of Europe and into Africa and the Sandwich 
Islands. More than 1,000,000 pledges have been 
officially issued in addition to the pledges issued 
by independent workers cooperating with the 
movement. A change in the name from ‘‘Blue 
Ribbon Army” to “Blue Ribbon Gospel Tem- 
perance Movement”’ has been made, and several 
branch organizations, such as the “‘ Help-Myself 
Society’”” among men and the ‘‘Help-One-An- 
other Beriety ” among women, have grown out of 
the original movement. 


BLUNTSCHLI, JOHANN KASPAR: Jurist; 
born in Switzerland, 1808; graduated at Bonn, 
1829; was professor in the University of Zurich, 
a member of the Grand Council of the Local Goy- 
ernment, and strongly opposed the civil war of 
1847-48. In 1848 he became professor of German 
and international law at Munich, and in 1861 pro- 
fessor of political science at Heidelberg. In 1864, 
with Baumgarten and others, he founded the 
Protestant Union, and subsequently presided 
over several Protestant conventions, and over the 
General Synod at Baden in 1867. He was in 
favor of a union between South and North Ger- 
many, and was elected to the Customs Parliament. 
Bluntschli is the author of many valuable works 
on politics, laws, and the sciences; his best-known 
book in the United States being his ‘‘Theory of 
the State’’ (translated from the sixth German 
edition by R. Lodge). 


BODELSCHWINGH, FRIEDRICH, VON: Ger- 
man pastor and head of Bethel, the very 
successful industrial colony for epileptics at 
Bielefeld, Westphalia, Germany; born near Teck- 
lenburg, Westphalia, 1831; son of a Prussian 
cabinet minister; educated at Basel, Erlangen, 
and Berlin. Interested before his university 
studies in agriculture and mining, he became a 

astor, officiating at the German community in 
oe (1858-64), and later at Dellwig near Unna. 
In 1866, and again in 1870-71, he served as a 
division chaplain in the army. In 1872 he was 
asked to take charge of the BrTruet colony, to 
which he has since devoted his life, and which 
he has built up in many directions into a mar- 
veloussuccess. Address: Bethel, Bielefeld, West- 
phalia, Germany. 


BOHM, von BAWERK, EUGEN: Economist; 
born at Briinn, Moravia, 1851. He entered the 
Austrian Ministry of Finance in 1872, where he 
remained until 1880. In the meantime he had 
received the degree of LL.D. from Vienna, and 
had improved his two years’ leave of absence in 

rosecuting his sociological studies at Heidelberg, 
eipsic, and Jena, under Knies, Roscher, and 
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Hildebrand. In 1880, immediately after his 
installation as privat-docent at Vienna, he was 
called to Innsbruck. In 1889 he accepted a 
councilor’s seat in the Austrian Ministry of 
Finance. The best known of the important 
school of Austrian political economists, his main 
work is his ‘‘Kapital und Kapitalzins’’ (1884), a 
critical review of all theories of capital, translated 
into English by W. Smart (1890), under the title 
“Capital and Interest’’ (1889), giving his positive 
theory of capital, and also translated by Smart as 
“The Positive Theory of Capital’’ (1891). 


BOILEAU (or BOYLEAU), ETIENNE: Born 
about 1200. He joined the Crusades under Louis 
IX. (St. Louis), was captured, and ransomed by 
that monarch at a high price. At one time pro- 
vost of Orleans, he subsequently became (1258— 
1270) Provost of Paris. Boileau, a man of noble 
birth and incorruptible character, supprest 
venality, meted out justice, established the police 
of Paris, and hanged his godson for theft, and a 
friend for dishonesty. St. Louis, as a mark of 
confidence and approval, sometimes sat beside 
him at the Chatelet, where he administered 
justice. The great work of Boileau was his com- 
pilation, about 1268, of the ‘‘Livres des Métiers,”’ 
a code of the regulations affecting the various 
industries of Paris. The exordium states the 
intention of the compiler to treat of (1) the trades 
of Paris, their ordinances and the breaches 
thereof, with the appropriate fines; (2) fees, tolls, 
taxes, and dues; (3) justice and jurisdictions in 
Paris and the neighborhood. The third part 
either was not written or has been lost. The 
registries so formed constitute a highly valuable 
record of the condition of industrial society at the 
time—its trade privileges, masters, apprentices, 
their number, conduct, terms of service, holidays, 
quality of work and of goods, prices, middlemen, 
fines, dues, etc. This compilation has been re- 
garded as a landmark in the history of economics. 


REFERENCE: Article in Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political 
Economy. 


BOISSEL, FRANCOIS: Born at Joyeux, Viva- 
rais, 1728. Educated by the Jesuits, he became 
in 1753 parliamentary attorney in Paris, but soon 
removed to St. Domingo. A contest with the 
government over his profession brought him back 
to Paris and kept him there twenty years. On 
the breaking out of the Revolution he took an 
extreme Jacobin position. He is best known for 
his ‘‘Catéchisme du genre Humaine” (1789), in 
which appear many of the germs of later French 
socialistic thought. His first writing was ‘‘Dis- 
cours contre les Servitudes Publiques’’ (1786). 
He died in 1807. 


BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION, THE: 
Organized under this name in 1889, and affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. The 
first great organization of the boot- and shoe- 
workers was the Knicuts oF St. Crispin, formed 
1867. The Lasters’ Protective Union, formed 
1879, did not join the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union until 1895. The shoe-workers were among 
the first to join the Knicuts or Lasor, and in the 
flourishing period of that order (1886) about half 
its members in New England were shoemakers. 
The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union had at its 
start a strenuous conflict between the advocates 
of high and low duties, won by the latter, which 
made the union stronger numerically than finan- 
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cially. Its dues were only ten cents a week, with 
no benefits. In 1899, however, the union was 
reorganized on a high-due basis (twenty-five cents 
a week), and one third of all its moneys was to 
go to a sick and death benefit fund. In 1895 a 
union label was adopted which has had consider- 
able success. (See Union LaBets.) Its organ 
is The Union Boot and Shoe Worker, published 
monthly. Reported membership (1905), 32,000. 


REFERENCE: Report of the United States Industrial Commission, 
vol. xvii. (1901), pp. 51-60. 


BOOTH, BALLINGTON: With his wife founder 
and head of the Volunteers of America; born Brig- 
house, Yorkshire, England. Son of Gren. Boor, 
Commander of Salvation Army in Australia (1885- 
87), and with his wife in the United States (1887— 
96). In that year he separated from the Salva- 
tion Army on the ground that that organization 
was too autocratic and not sufficiently American, 
and with his wife, founded THrE VOLUNTEERS OF 
America, which has developed into a very large 
and national movement. Address: 30 Cooper 
Square, New York. 


BOOTH, MRS. MAUD BALLINGTON: Wife of 
Ballington Booth, and with him founder and head 
of the Volunteers of America; born Limpsfield 
Surrey, England. Entering the Salvation Army 
at the age of 17, she did a large work in Paris, 
Switzerland, Great Britain and Sweden. In 1886 
she married Ballington Booth and became with 
him head of the Salvation Army in the U.S. (1887) 
till they (1896) left that organization and founded 
The Volunteers of America. In 1895 she begana 
work among prisoners which has developed The 
Volunteer Prison League with work in 25 prisons 
and embracing upward of 50,000 men, with 
homes for released convicts and a large ground 
work. Author among other books of After Prison 
—What? Address: 38 Cooper Square, New York. 


BOOTH, CHARLES: Sociologist; born in Liv- 
erpool, England, 1840; educated at the Royal 
Institute School in his native city; has been part- 
ner in the firm of Alfred Booth & Co., since 
1862, and is chairman of the Booth Steam- 
ship Company. The great work of Mr. Booth’s 
life, however, has been the careful and scientific 
investigation into the conditions of the life and 
labor among the people of London, which he 
personally directed during a period of more than 
twelve years. The results of this investigation 
he has published in eighteen volumes, a mine of 
inestimable wealth to all who would know London 
and its peoples. Author: ‘‘Pauperism: A Pic- 
ture’; ‘‘The Endowment of Old Age’; ‘‘The 
Condition of the Aged Poor’’; ‘‘Old Age Pen- 
sions”’; ‘‘ Life and Labor of the People in Lon- 
don.’ Address: 24 Great Cumberland Place, 
W. London, England. ; 


BOOTH, WILLIAM: Founder of the Salvation 
Army; born in Nottingham, England, 1829; be- 
came a minister of the Methodist New Connection 
in 1850. He resigned his connection with the 
Methodist Conference in 1861, and after living for 
some time in the East End of London, started, in 
1865, the ‘Christian Mission,’’ which was the 
foundation of his present organization. The 
movement, which was even then of a semimili- 
tary character, did not make much impression 
until 1878, when he named it the SALVATION 
Army. Since that time it has grown uninter- 
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ruptedly and phenomenally in all quarters of the 
globe. His skill as an organizer is shown by the 
strict military discipline which he is able to main- 
tain throughout the whole of the organization. 
In 1890 he published a book called ‘‘ Darkest Eng- 
land,” which contained a scheme by which he 
proposed to grapple with the destitution that is 
eating the life out of England. This has led to 
the important Salvation Army Social Scheme. 
(See SALVATION ARMY.) Address: tor Queen 
Victoria Street, E. C., London, England. 


BOSTON: The establishment of Boston as a 
city, in the third decade of the last century, was 
a part of the process of social reorganization 
which was necessary after the Revolutionary War. 
The first citizens, with the sole exception of John 
Hancock, had turned Tory and left the town to 
its fate. After the war the yeoman farmers from 
the surrounding country moved in and restored 
the industrial and social institutions of the town. 
The second mayor, Josiah Quincy, adapted to the 
city form of administration the old communal 
functions of the town meetings, and devoted him- 
self unremittingly to clearing away the rather 
serious sanitary and moral evils which had grown 
with the new growth of the town. 

Boston was fortunate in having from the be- 
ginning among its citizens a keen sense of local 
social responsibility. This led early in the his- 
tory of the city to the first steps toward that com- 
prehensive and coordinated system of charity 
which has ever since been characteristic of the city. 
Joseph Tuckerman and Dorothea Dix are two of 
the foremost names associated with the develop- 
ment of charitable endeavor in the first half of 
the last century. The social unrest that was 
prevalent in Europe in the second quarter of the 
last century found expression in some rather 
broad forms of organization among workmen 
which were encouraged by men like William El- 
lery Channing and William Lloyd Garrison. On 
the more romantic side its influence was seen in 
the establishment of Brook Farm. The spirit 
of social reform in Boston, after the success of the 
movement led by Wilberforce in England, led to 
the development of the determination to wipe out 
the national blot of negro slavery. For some 
thirty years, until after the Civil War, this cause 
much overshadowed all other philanthropic tend- 
encies. But so far as the life of the city in 
general was concerned, this period was notable as 
the golden age of its civilization, during which it 
numbered among its citizens one of the most 
remarkable groups of statesmen, orators, literary 
men, eminent divines, and public-spirited busi- 
ness men that have ever appeared together in any 
city. 

A very important expression of the social 
spirit in Boston has come about through a series 
of radical sanitary reforms; the first of which took 
place after the epidemic of cholera 
in the ‘‘fifties,”’ the others having 
succeeded several later outbreaks of 
contagious or infectious diseases. 
This development reached its climax 
in the law which gives the Board of Health power 
not only to condemn but to destroy unsanitar 
tenements; a power which has been largely used. 
A correlative law of equal importance is that 
which has practically abolished the sweating 
system through requiring good sanitary condi- 
tions in and about all houses in which licenses for 
home work are granted. 
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The growth of philanthropic effort in Boston 
during the past generation has been affected very 
largely by the great immigration, first chiefly of 
Irish, and later chiefly of Jews. The effort to 
meet the new conditions caused by this incom- 
ing tide of population has taken several forms. 
Thirty years ago most of the relief-giving agen- 
cies of the city were effectively organized into the 
Associated Charities, which has ever since been 
the foremost agency in securing comprehensive 
discriminating care of families in distress. Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway instituted the system of cooking 
schools which were later taken up by the public- 
school authorities. She also purchased the his- 
toric Old South Meeting House, and provided for 
its use as a patriotic educational center. Mrs. 
Quincy Shaw instituted the experimental kinder- 
gartens, which, in turn, were later made part 
of the public-school curriculum. Robert Treat 
Paine founded the two great workingmen’s re- 
sorts, the Wells’ Memorial and the People’s In- 
stitute. Since 1890 a large number of settlement 
houses and other similar centers for neighborhood 
improvement have sprung into existence. There 
is at present a noticeable tendency toward federa- 
tion and joint action between these different local 
centers, so as to secure the maximum economy 
of force in the detailed work of the neighborhood 
betterment, and to bring to bear their whole 
united force upon some of the larger sanitary and 
moral problems affecting all the more crowded 
districts of the city. 

The tendency toward progressive municipal 
action in Boston, which was started by the first 
Josiah Quincy, was strengthened by the second 
Josiah Quincy, who established the 
Public Library and the Municipal 
Water Supply. This was continued, 
too, in some striking ways by the 
third Josiah Quincy, who greatly developed the 
system of public baths, instituted municipal 
gymnasiums, created a municipal printing plant, 
and endeavored unsuccessfully to have the city 
do all its own general repairs. The difficulty 
about the Municipal Repair Department was 
that most of the employees were unfortunately 
appointed through political influence, and their 
lack of individual skill went with a general lack 
of effective discipline. The Municipal Printing 
Plant still continues. It is much criticized; tho 
after its first year a group of master printers 
certified that its business had been conducted 
satisfactorily. The most important step in the 
direction of municipal ownership which Boston 
has ever taken is that of completing the sub- 
way, first under Tremont Street, then under 
Washington Street. When the second part of 
the subway was proposed, the risk having been 
eliminated, the company made an extremely 
aggressive attempt to secure for itself from the 
legislature the privilege of completing and owning 
it. This effort was frustrated largely through 
the activity of a body of business men called the 
Public Franchise League. This league has been 
successful also in keeping the capitalization of the 
gas combination down.-to a proper figure. A new 
but ath promising movement in Boston is that 
of the Massachusetts Civic League, which is a 
federation of agencies for local social betterment 
in city, town, and village throughout the state for 
the promotion of progressive social legislation. 

The building up of the park system of metro- 
politan Boston has grown into a vast enterprise, 
and is just now (1907) nearing completion. This 
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system includes two large marine parks, at Revere 
on the north and at Nantasket on the south. A 
series of parkway boulevards runs completely 
around the city and principal suburbs, ending in 
and connecting these two marine parks, and in- 
cluding in their course the great Blue Hill Reser- 
vation on the south, and the Middlesex Falls on 
the north. A series of small parks along the 
Charles River will end in a basin which is being 
created by the erection of a dam near the outlet 
of the river. .Almost all the districts of the city 
are now provided with ample local playgrounds. 
While certain phases of the organization of 
labor have, as has already been mentioned, been 
a part of the social movement in Boston for nearly 
a century, for all effective purposes such organi- 
zation dates here, as for the country at large, 
since the Civil War. The leading spirit in such 


_ effort from that time until the present year has 


been George E. McNeILL, who is particularly 
known as the champion of the eight-hour day. 
The Knights of Labor lost their influence in Bos- 
ton nearly twenty years ago. Since that time 
trade-unionism proper has had a slow, steady, 
and, in the aggregate, comprehen- 
sive growth. Boston has probably 
had as few great strikes as any city in 
the country, but it may be doubted 
whether organized labor is stronger in any other 
city. On the whole its policy has been that of 
moderate diplomacy, always heading toward the 
large end in view by securing ample representa- 
tion in all the various industrial occupations, and 
step by step gaining the proper wage and hour 
conditions for the individual members. This 
attitude on the part of organized labor has been 
to a considerable degree the indirect result of the 
salutary point of view which has been held by 
many employers and by the general public. 
While there have been occasional adverse de- 
cisions by the courts, on the whole there has been 
little of that unyielding attitude of the judiciary 
as to labor questions which has precipitated so 
much difficulty in some other parts of the country. 
For many years organized labor has been effective 
also in securing amelioration of labor conditions 
through state legislation. In general, the unin- 
terrupted success which organized labor has had 
in all directions of its activity has removed the in- 
ducement to violent or even unduly aggressive 
expressions. : 
Partly for these same reasons socialism in any 
of its forms has never gained substantial footing 
in Boston. It has been represented from time to 
time by socialistic propaganda of a more or less 
abstract or sentimental type. At times move- 
ments of this sort have had important educa- 
tional results; but at present socialism as an 
avowed cause seems to depend upon the more 
recent immigrants, and distinctly ebbs and flows 
with the downfall and rise of the labor market. 
Besides the discussions of social problems which 
take place in trade-union and other working- 
class gatherings, all such questions find a free 
platform in the Twentieth Century Club, which 
has now existed for fifteen years, and which has 
a membership of 600 men and women repre- 
senting a great variety of interests, all of 
which, however, have some relation toward the 
bringing in of a ‘‘better public spirit, and a higher 
social order.” The City Club just now being 
formed will provide a non-partizan meeting-place 
for men of all classes and nationalities who are 
interested in promoting the city’s public welfare. 
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Boston has not shown distinct activity in 
developing systematic educational opportunities 
for the study of social questions, tho many educa- 
tional institutions in the vicinity have within 
recent years greatly strengthened the 
course which they offer in such sub- 
jects. The School for Social Work- 
ers, founded by Harvard and Sim- 
mons Colleges, is now in its third year, and gives 
promise of being successful and useful. A signifi- 
cant fact in connection with the life of Boston as 
a center for social advance is that it is the seat of 
the state government, the only case in the United 
States where a large city is also the state capital. 
To this fact is partly due the progressive social 
legislation of Massachusetts, which is being added 
to in greater and greater degree as years go by. 
This advantage, however, is balanced by the fact 


Socialism 


that Boston, unlike all other large urban centers in , 


the United States, has not extended its political 
boundaries so as to include among its electorate 
the enlightened and responsible suburban popu- 
lation. The fact that the city government has 
recently fallen into the complete control of those 
who contrive to gain political power in the down- 
town congested districts, places the municipality in 
a position where for the present not much further 
sound progressive action can be expected. The 
project of a metropolitan government for Boston 
and its suburbs is being urged from time to time, 
but strong local traditions and interests in most 
of the suburbs make it hardly possible to secure 
fair consideration for a scheme of administration 
which the facts of the situation so urgently de- 
mand. 

The following are some of the most impor- 
tant socialistic and charitable organizations in 
Boston: 


Associated Charities. 43 Hawkins Street. 

Central Labor Union. Office. 987 Washington Street. 

City Club. 9 Beacon Street. 

Denison House. 03 Tyler Street. 

Massachusetts Civic League. 3 Joy Street. 

People’s Institute. 1171 Tremont Street. 

School for Social Workers. 9 Hamilton Place. 

Socialist Labor Party. 699 Washington Street. 

South End House. 20 Union Park. 

Twentieth Century Club. 3 Joy Street. 

Wells’ Memorial Institute. 987, Washington Street. 

Women’s Industrial and Educational Union. 264 Boylston 
Street. 

Young Men's Christian Association. 


Rospert A. Woops. 


458 Boylston Street. 


BOUCICAUT, JACQUES ARISTIDE: French 
philanthropist; born in Belléme, Orne, 1810; son 
of a hatter. Coming to Paris, first as an em- 
ployee, in 1852, he became proprietor of a small 
shop which he gradually developed into what is 
now the great ‘‘Au Bon Marché.” He built 
up his trade by thorough organization and by 
selling at fixt prices and very small profit. He 
gained the good-will too of his employees, by 
improving their condition, suppressing fines, in- 
augurating Sunday and holiday closing, gradual 
promotion, giving them an interest in their sales, 
and taking charge of their savings at better in- 
terest than could be gotten elsewhere. In 1876 
he founded for them a Provident Fund, to enable 
them to put by for old age. Each employee who 
has been five years with the house is given a 
small share of the profits in proportion to his 
salary, and also 4 per cent each year on his sav- 
ings. By 1903 there were 2,796 participators, 
with a capital of 3,902,598 francs, and 2,207,134 
fr. had been distributed since the foundation 
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of the fund. Mr. Boucicaut died in 1877, and his 
son two years later. His widow ably conducted 
and developed the work until her death in 1887. 
The company has continued the work along 
the same lines, and under the same name, ‘‘Au 
Bon Marché.”’” In 1886 Madame Boucicaut also 
founded an Employees’ Retiring Fund, endowed 
with 5,000,000 fr. All employees are entitled 
to a pension after twenty years’ service, at the age 
of forty-five for women, and fifty for men. Be- 
fore this age limit assistance is given to the inca- 
pacitated, and to widows and orphans. In 1892 
a third Relief and Pension Fund was established, 
amounting (1903) to 635,220 fr. To-day the 
great store is known throughout the world, and 
employs some 3,000 persons. 


BOUNTIES: In social science the term ‘‘boun- 
ty”’ is usually applied to a premium given by a 
government to promote some branch of produc- 
tion or industry which it desires to encourage or 
aid. It is, however, used also for payments of 
money to induce men to enlist in the army and 
navy. In Great Britain the giving of bounties 
of this latter kind has been common. In the 
United States it has been adopted to a less extent, 
but in the War of the Rebellion some recruits of 
the Union Army received as much as $500 or 
more. Some, however, enlisted, received the 
bounty, and soon after deserted, receiving the 
merited name of ‘‘bounty-jumpers.”’ 

The giving of bounties to encourage industry 
has been practised at times by almost all nations. 
England, which has now in the main rejected the 
bounty system, formerly gave bounties for many 
industries, notably to encourage the herring fish- 
eries, the Irish linen trade, and the exportation 
of grain. After the founding of the Royal Acad- 
emy (1769), a bounty was given on the expor- 
tation of engravings. For many years, however, 
under the influence of free-trade ideas, the Eng- 
lish Government has given up the bounty system 
in the main, tho still granting subsidies to steam- 
ship companies. (See SUBSIDIES.) France, 
Germany, and all the greater continental powers 
have held on to the bounty system much longer, 
especially as regards bounties upon sugar. In 
the United States bounties have been given for 
tree-planting and sugar, with subsidies and land 
grants to railways and steamship companies. 
(See Sussipigs.) In 1890, for example, Congress 
voted a bounty of two cents per pound for fifteen 
years on the production of domestic sugar. This 
was, however, ended by the tariff of 1894, altho 
an appropriation of $5,238,289 was later voted to 
continue the operation of the bounty on sugar 
raised before June 30, 1895. 

Almost all political economists have condemned 
bounties in general, altho many have approved 
of them under particular circumstances. Adam 
Smith vigorously and Ricardo still more sweep- 
ingly condemned bounties, on the ground mainly 
that they diverted capital perniciously; and their 
position has been generally followed by free- 
traders and been criticized by protectionists. 
Bounties, however, have sometimes been pre- 
ferred to a protective tariff by free-traders, on the 
ground that their working is open and direct, not 
covert, like a tariff. They have been denounced, 
on the other hand, by some protectionists, as 
more artificial than a tariff. A tariff, it is argued, 
makes the foreign exporter pay; a bounty taxes 
the general citizen for the good of one class. (See 
FREE TRADE; PROTECTION; SUBSIDIES.) 
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BOURNEVILLE: A model industrial village, 
established about five miles from Birmingham, 
England, by Mr. George Cadbury, the noted 
cocoa manufacturer, philanthropist, and Friend. 
Bourneville was founded in 1879, when the works 
of Cadbury Brothers were moved to that site; 
but at that time they employed only about 300 
hands, and practically most of the village was 
created in 1895. In 1900 Mr. Cadbury turned 
over 485 acres of land to the ‘‘ Bourneville Village- 
Trust,” as an absolute gift, the total value (in- 
cluding the village) being about £200,000, to be 
administered for the provision of improved dwell- 
ings with gardens and open spaces for the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the workers. Fac- 
tories are not to occupy more than one fifteenth 
of the total area. There are now over 500 cot- 
tages with a population of about 2,500. Only 
about one half the population work in the Cad- 
bury mills. At first land and cottages were sold, 
but after 150 cottages had been sold, it was de- 
cided only to lease, in order to be sure that all 
should be administered in the spirit of the foun- 
dation. The rents range from six shillings and 
sixpence a week to thirteen shillings, including a 
local rate of six shillings and fourpence in the 
pound. Ground rent is calculated at £20 an 
acre, with about eight houses to the acre. Rents 
are calculated to return about 4 per cent on the 
capital. The cottages are semidetached, or in 
blocks of four, and there is great variety of design 
with a general similarity of style. Most of the 
later buildings have one large or two small sitting- 
rooms, three or four bedrooms, and a kitchen 
with a bath sunk in the floor, larder, closets, and 
sometimes an attic. The fireplaces are attrac- 
tive, with tiled hearths and artistic chimney- 
pieces. 

Gas, water, and sewage are supplied by the 
city of Birmingham. The roads are forty-two 
feet wide, with trees. Dwellings may occupy 
only one fourth of a lot, and one tenth of the 
land (exclusive of roads) must be used for parks 
and open spaces. Grass-plots, flower-beds, and 
shrubs, with low hedges or fences, add to the 
attractiveness. 

The more attractive public buildings are: 
Ruskin Hall, with lecture-hall, picture-gallery, 
and library; a bath-house; a boarding-house; a 
schoolhouse for 540 children; a kindergarten; 
and a Friends’ meeting-house. Adjoining the 
factory are a twelve-acre recreation ground for 
girls, with gymnasium, swimming-bath, tennis- 
court, and cricket and hockey grounds, and a 
fourteen-acre lot similarly equipped for boys. 
Various clubs, lecture courses, flower shows, etc., 
develop the educational, recreative, and artistic 
life of the village. A cooperative ‘‘Bourneville 
Tenants’ Company, Limited” enables workmen 
to build their own homes. 


BOWERMAN, C. W.: English labor member 
of Parliament; born 1851; learned the printer’s 
trade in London. He has been a member of the 
London Society of Compositors since 1873; was 
appointed its news secretary in 1889, and elected 
general secretary in 1892. He was a delegate to 
every trade-union congress except that held at 
Norwich, and in 1897 was elected to the parlia- 
mentary committee of the trade-unions, presid- 
ing over the annual congress held at Swansea in 
tgo1. He has been on the London County 
Council for some years, and was elected alderman 
in 1901. Within the past year he has been ap- 
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pointed parliamentary secretary to his society. 
He was elected to Parliament in 1906 for Dept- 
ford. Endorsed by the Labor Representation 
Committee. Address: 4 Battledean Road, High- 
bury, N. London, England. 


BOYCOTTING: A boycott is a combination 
against a landlord, tradesman, employer, or other 
person, whereby the persons enforcing the boy- 
cott cease social or business relations with the 
party boycotted, and seek to induce others to 
withhold having relations with him. It is used 
also of agreements not to use certain articles or 
the articles of a certain manufacturer, on the 
ground that they have been produced in ways 
or under conditions condemned by the parties 
dictating the boycott. The word is derived from 
the name of Captain Boycott who in 1880 was 
living at County Mayo, Ireland, as land agent to 
Lord Erne, an Irish nobleman. The population 
of the region for miles around resolved to have 
nothing to do with him, and as far as possible to 
prevent any one else from having anything to do 
with him. His life appeared to be in danger— 
he had to claim police protection—and to pre- 
vent civil war the authorities had to send a force 
of soldiers, and Captain Boycott’s harvests were 
always brought in guarded by a little army. 
Boycotts, tho largely conducted by trade-unions, 
are by no means confined to them. Manufac- 
turers boycott certain dealers; railroads boycott 
railroads; temperance people boycott certain per- 
sons; clergymen establish boycotts; almost ev- 
erybody boycotts somebody at certain times. 
There is record of a boycott in England as early 
as 1221. Boycotting, if properly conducted by 
parties for their own advantage, are now gen- 
erally believed to be legal, tho five states—Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, and Texas— 
have statutes applying expressly to boycotting. 
Acts usually committed by persons engaged in 
boycotting are prohibited in other states. Says 
Dr. Carroll D. Wright: “If A considers a dealer, 
B, as dishonest, he has a perfect right to say to 
his friends, ‘I do not trade any more with B, and 
I advise you not to for such a reason.’ That isa 
boycott; we all indulge in it; it is legitimate. 
But when A says to his friends, ‘If you trade any 
more with B, we trade no more with you, and if 
that does not succeed, we destroy your business,’ 
that is a crime: that is not a lawful method of 
prosecuting one’s claims.” The common law 
seems to be that workmen associated together in 
a union may combine to cease dealing with an 
employer who refuses to comply with the union’s 
rules, since they constitute the party aggrieved 
and are directly to be benefited by inducing him 
ta yield. Injunctions, however, have been 
granted against boycotts and ‘‘in no case decided 
by the higher American courts has a boycott by 
workmen been specifically held legal” (‘‘U. S. 
Industrial Commission Report,”’ Xvil., p. cxix). 
REFERENCES: U. S. Industrial Commission Report, xvii; 

Getting a Living, by Geo. A. Bolen, chap. ix; Organized 

Labor, by John Mitchell, chap. xxxiil. 


BOYS’ CLUBS: 


BRABAZON, REGINALD: Twelfth earl of 
Meath: Baron Chaworth; Baron of Ardee, Ire- 
land; born in London, 1841. He was educated 
at Eton College and in Germany; and after pass- 
ing the Civil Service examination he entered the 
Foreign Office in a clerical capacity (1863). In 
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1868 he exchanged into the diplomatic service, and 

assed several years at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Beane The Hague, and Paris. He is interested in 
the industrial conditions of the people, and has 
been connected with many of the agencies and 
societies at work for the betterment of those con- 
ditions. He was the first honorary secretary of 
the Hospital Saturday Fund (1874), and first 
chairman of the Young Men’s Friendly Society 
(1879). In 1882 he founded the Metropolitan Pub- 
lic Garden Association, and was its first and is its 
present chairman (1907). He was the first presi- 
dent of the British College of Physical Education, 
and has been at different times an alderman of the 
London County Council. In his philanthropic 
activities he is prominently identified also with 
the Dublin Philanthropic Reform Association 
(first president), and with the Christian Union for 
Social Service (president). He is the author of 
“Social Arrows”? and ‘‘Social Aims’’; and the 
editor of ‘‘Some National and Board School Re- 
forms,” ‘‘ Prosperity or Pauperism,” etc. Address: 
83 Lancaster Gate, W., London, England. 


BRACE, CHARLES LORING: One of the 
founders of the Children’s Aid Society; born at 
Litchfield, Conn., 1826; graduated from Yale in 
1846; studied theology at the Yale Divinity 
School, 1847-48, and at Union Theological Semi- 
nary 1848-49. In 1850 he visited Switzerland, 
England, and Ireland, giving especial attention to 
schools, prisons, and reformatory institutions, 
and returned to the United Statesin 1852. Here 
he entered into active missionary labors in New 
York City, and was one of the founders of the 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, remaining its secretary 
and principal agent from a year after its founda- 
tion until his death. In 1854 he established the 
first newsboys’ lodging-house in the city; in 1855 
an Italian industrial school; and in 1856 a German 
industrial school. He devoted the remainder of 
his life to work among the children and youth of 
the poor of New York City. He died in the Tyrol, 
Switzerland, 1890. Among his works may be 
mentioned: “‘Hungary in 1851’’; ‘‘Home Life in 
Germany’’; “‘Short Sermons to Newsboys’”’; 
““The New West’’; ‘‘The Dangerous Classes of 
New York, and Twenty Years’ Work among 
Them’’; ‘‘Free Trade as Promoting Peace and 
Good Will among Men”’; ‘‘Gesta Christi, or, A 
History of Humane Progress under Christianity” ; 
and ‘‘To the Unknown God.” 


BRADLAUGH, CHARLES: English agitator 
and writer; born 1833; son of a solicitor’s clerk 
in the East End of London. When being pre- 
pared for confirmation at the church which he 
attended, he expressed doubts concerning some of 
the doctrines taught; and on receiving a severe 
rebuke for daring to doubt, he turned to the 
street lecturers, finally becoming a speaker him- 
self. On account of his ideas he was compelled to 
leave his father’s house, and endeavored to gain a 
living as coal agent. Not succeeding he enlisted 
in the Dragoon Guards (1850), serving for some 
time in Ireland. In 1853 he returned to London 
and became a clerk in a solicitor’s office. From 
that time he was known as an antitheological 
lecturer, and wrote under the pseudonym of 
“‘Tconoclast.’” He also took an active and often 
a leading part in the radical movements of the 
time. 

In 1860 Bradlaugh started his paper, The 
National Reformer, which in 1868 was prosecuted 
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by the government. The prosecution was abor- 
tive, and led to a repeal of the law under which 
the proceedings had been taken. In 1872 he 

ublished ‘‘The Impeachment of the House of 

runswick,’’ which is, perhaps, his best-known 
literary work. In 1873 he undertook two lec- 
turing tours in the United States. In 1875 he, 
with Mrs. Annie Besant, was tried for having re- 

ublished an old pamphlet, “‘The Fruits of Phi- 
osophy.” The result of the trial was that the 
defendants, tho ‘‘exonerated from all corrupt 
motive,’ were sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment, and to pay a fine of £200. On appeal, the 
sentence was reversed. In 1868 and twice in 
1874 he was an unsuccessful candidate for parlia- 
mentary honors; in 1880, however, he was elected 
as junior member for the borough of Northampton. 
Now commenced the struggle with the House of 
Commons, by which his name will be best known. 
Refusing to take the oath of allegiance, and de- 
siring to affirm, his seat was declared vacant. Re- 
elected in 1881, he was expelled by force. Again 
elected in 1882, but still debarred from sitting, he 
resigned, in order to again appeal to his con- 
stituency in 1884; and tho again elected, it was 
not till after the general election of 1885 that he 
was allowed to take his seat. In 1887 he was 
instrumental in getting appointed the Royal 
Commission on Market Rights and Tolls, and car- 
ried through Parliament an act amending and ex- 
tending the truck laws. In 1888 he brought in 
an ‘‘Affirmation Bill,’ which was carried. In 
1889 he was requested by the Indian National 
Congress to represent their national interests in 
the English Parliament. A consistent individ- 
ualist, he combated at every step the growing tide 
of socialism. He died in 18or. 


BRASSEY, THOMAS, BARON: English econo- 
mist and writer on naval affairs; bornin England, 
1836; son of a railroad contractor. He was 
called to the bar in 1864, but never practised. In 
1865 he was elected member of Parliament for 
Devonport, and remained in Parliament for a 
number of years. Naval matters engaged his 
chief attention, and he assisted in forming the 
naval artillery volunteers. He and his wife, in 
their yacht Sunbeam, have made many long 
voyages to all parts of the globe. In addition to 
numerous shorter writings on naval affairs and 
social questions, he has published ‘‘Work and 
Wages’’; ‘‘British Seamen’’; and ‘‘Lectures on 
the Labor Question.’’ Lord Thomas has rendered 
assistance on various charitable commissions. 
Address: 24, Park Lane, W., London, England. 


BRAY, CHARLES: Social reformer; born at 
Coventry, England, 1811. He became a manu- 
facturer of ribbon, but was early interested in 
matters of reform on the lines of Robert Owen 
and Thomas Carlyle. He saw the opening of 
Harmony Hall in Queenwood Community (see 
Owen), but the failure of that experiment con- 
vinced him that such attempts were premature. 
He wrote ‘‘The Philosophy of Necessity” (1841), 
with an appendix by his sister-in-law, Mary Hen- 
nell, later published separately as ‘‘An Outline of 
the Various Social Systems and Communities 
which have been Founded on the Principles of 
Cooperation.’’ He was also the author of several 
essays and addresses, notably ‘“‘An Essay upon 
the Union of Agriculture and Manufactures, and 
upon the Organization of Industry,” and of an 
autobiography. He died in 1884. 


° 
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BRAY, J. F.: An English communist of the 
school of Owen of whom little is known save his 
book, written in 1839, ‘‘Labour’s Wrongs and 
Labour’s Remedy; or, The Age of Might and the 
Age of Right.” This work, to-day almost for- 
gotten, was one of the ablest of its day, and was 
noticed at some length in Marx’s ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Misery’’ (1847) and other writings of the times. 
Palgrave’s ‘‘Dictionary -of Political Economy”’ 

“says of it: ‘“The book tries to prove that all those 
who perform equality of labor ought likewise to 
receive equality of reward.” Imprest by the 
modern growth of joint-stock companies, Bray 
proposed a “‘joint-stock modification of society, 
admitting of individual property in productions 
in connection with a common property in pro- 
ductive powers.”’ He also suggested a paper and 
pottery currency, whose foundation is labor. 


BRENTANO, LUJO: Professor of national 
economy at the University of Munich; born at 
Aschaffenburg, Germany, 1844. He was one of 
the founders of the Association for Social Politics, 
or SOCIALISTS OF THE Cuair, as they are called in 
Germany, altho belonging to the extreme right 
of this school. Outside of Germany he is best 
known by his ‘‘History of English Guilds,” and 
his larger work on ‘“‘English Trade-Unions,” 
neither of which, however, is considered very 
complete or satisfactory. Address: Friedrichs- 
strasse 11, Munich, Germany. 


BRETHREN OF SOCIAL LIFE: A frater- 
nity founded by Groote and Radewin in 1376; 
sometimes called Brethren of the Common Lot, 
Brethren of the Common Life, or Brethren of 
Good Will. It profest to imitate the earliest 
Christian communities, and eventually merged 
into the sect of Moravians. It was composed of 
pious persons who sought to elevate their souls by 
spiritual exercises; and it was sanctioned by 
several popes and councils. Community of 
goods, industry, frugality, education of the young, 
and the use of the vernacular language in religious 
worship were some of their peculiar usages. They 
bound themselves by no monastic vow. In 1430 
they had 130 societies, chiefly in Germany and the 
Netherlands. The original founders were op- 
posed to all learning and science that was not 
moral and practical; but the brethren rendered 
valuable service to the cause of popular and free 
education, and have been para the pioneers of 
the Reformation. Thomas a Kempis belonged 
to one of these societies. Similar female societies 
were organized, each under a superior or Martha. 

The Order of the Brethren of the Common Lot 
was divided into two classes, the lettered breth- 
ren, or clerks, and the illiterate; they lived in 
separate habitations, but maintained the closest 
fraternal union. The former devoted themselves 
to preaching, visiting the sick, circulating books 
and tracts, etc., and the education of youth, while 
the latter were employed in manual labor and the 
mechanical arts. They lived under the rule of St. 
Augustine, and were eminently useful in promo- 
ting the cause of religion and education. 

The theory of this community was that unity 
should be sought rather in the inward spirit than 
in outward statutes. Vows were not binding for 
life. Property was surrendered, not on compul- 
sion, but voluntarily. All the brother houses 
were kept in communication with each other, and 
the heads of houses met annually for consultation. 
Particulars of their rule, domestic arrangements, 
etc., may be found in Ullmann’s ‘‘ Reformers be- 
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fore the Reformation,” ii., 89 sg. Luther and 
Melanchthon spoke with approval and sympathy 
of the brotherhood in their time. Its flourishing 
period extended from 1400 to 1500. Most of 
their houses were built between 1425 and 1451, 
and they had, in all, some thirty to fifty estab- 
lishments. During the sixteenth century the 
Reformation broke them down, in common with 
other monkish establishments; or, rather, they 
ctumbled to pieces as needless amid the new de- 
velopments of the age. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century the brotherhood was ended. 


BREWERY WORKERS. See UnitEep Brew- 
ERY WORKERS. 


BRIAND, M. ARISTIDE: French independent 
Socialist, appointed Oct. 23, 1906, in the cabinet 
of M. Clemenceau, as Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. He has had charge of the important agita- 
tion for the separation of Church and State in 
France. 


BRICKLAYERS AND MASONS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF AMERICA: Organized 1865; 
one of the largest American trade-unions, not 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
The organization is almost purely protective. 
Early in its history strikes were numerous, but 
latterly the union has been among the most suc- 
cessful in developing agreements with employers. 
In 1886, partly through the efforts of Mr. W. H. 
Sayward, Secretary of the Mason Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, a system of joint agreements as to col- 
lective bargaining and arbitration was developed, 
and the system was spread. In 1906 the union 
reported 90,000 members. Its organ is The 
Bricklayer and Mason. 


REFERENCE: Report of the United States Industrial Commis- 
sion, vol. xvii. (1901), pp. 118, 374-75. 


BRIGHT, JOHN: English statesman, born at 
Greenbank, Lancashire, 1811; son of Jacob 
Bright, a Quaker cotton-spinner. In his six- 
teenth year he entered his father’s factory, but 
early became interested in temperance, parlia- 
mentary reform, and other questions of the day. 
The reform struggle of 1832 moved him deeply. 
In 1839, when the Anti-Corn Law League was 
formed, he and Cobden were the leading mem- 
bers of it, and commenced a free-trade agitation 
throughout the kingdom. Bright became M. P. 
for Durham in 1843. His eloquent and energetic 
advocacy of free trade produced at last the repeal 
of the corn laws. He was associated with Cobden 
in a movement for financial reform, and later with 
a movement to reform the system of electoral 
representation. He came to be with Cobden the 
head of the so-called ‘‘Manchester School,” and 
vigorously opposed the ten-hour movement and 
almost all industrial legislation. Being amember 
of the Peace Society, as well as of the Society of 
Friends, he strenuously opposed the war with 
Russia in 1854. Some of the severest denuncia- 
tions of war ever uttered are to be found in his 
speeches. In 1857 he was elected from Birm- 
ingham, and long represented that city. He 
strongly condemned the then existing game laws 
of Great Britain. In 1868 he accepted the pres- 
idency of the Board of Trade in Gladstone’s ad- 
ministration, and worked for the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church and the Irish Land Act, 
aiming at peasant proprietorship. In 1870 he 
resigned from office on account of ill health, but 
took office again in 1873-74, and 1882 as chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster. In 1886 he op- 
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posed the Home Rule bill introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone. In 1883 he became lord rector of the 
University of Glasgow. He died in his boyhood’s 
home, March 27, 1889. 


BRINKERHOFF, ROELIFF: Philanthropist; 
born at Owasco, N. Y., 1828; educated in the 
common schools and at Auburn and Homer 
academies; taught school for two years, and at the 
age of eighteen served as tutor in the home of 
General Jackson. He studied law with Judge 
Brinkerhoff at Mansfield, Ohio, and in 1852 began 
the practise of law. From 1855 to 185 he was 
editor and proprietor of The Rtankield Herald. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he entered the 
army, attained the rank of colonel, and for meri- 
torious service was made brevet brigadier-general. 
After the war he resumed the practise of law 
until 1873, when he became cashier of the Mans- 
field Savings Bank, of which he is now president. 
Since 1878 he has been a member of the Ohio 
State Board of Charities, and is now its chairman. 
He was president of the national Conference of 
Charities and Corrections in 1880, and vice-presi- 
dent of the International Prison Congress at 
Paris in 1885. Officiating for many years as 
vice-president of the American National Prison 
Congress, he was made its president at the death 
of General R. B. Hayes. He is the author of 
“The Volunteer Quartermaster”’; and ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Lifetime.’’ Address: Mansfield, Ohio. 


BRISBANE, ALBERT: American Fourierite 
and social reformer; born in Batavia, N. Y., 
1809, of wealthy parents of Scotch-English stock. 
He was liberally educated, and traveled exten- 
sively in Europe and in Asiatic Turkey. Be- 
coming deeply imprest with the inhumanity and 
injustice of the present social system, he studied 
in Paris the views and philosophy of FourtgEr, 
and then presented them to American readers in 
two books: “‘Social Destiny of Man”’ (1840), and 
““A Concise Exposition of the Doctrine of Asso- 
ciation.”” These had an immediate effect on the 
members of BRook Far, and contributed largely 
to turn that colony into a Fourierite phalanx. 
Horace Greeley, William Henry Channing, 
Charles A. Dana, and others were also deeply 
influenced by him. Greeley opened the columns 
of the Tribune to Brisbane by allowing him to 
purchase for two years (1842-44) a column of the 
paper in which to advocate Fourierism. Later 
Brisbane published two volumes of ‘‘Sociological 
Series’’ (1876). He also invented several me- 
chanical devices of importance. He died in 
Richmond, Va., 1890. 


BRISBANE, ARTHUR: American editor; born 
at Buffalo, N. Y., 1863; son of Albert BrisBANE; 
educated in public schools and in France and 
Germany. He entered the field of journalism 
as a reporter on the Sun, and later became edi- 
tor of the Evening Sun. From 1890 to 1897 he 
was on the editorial staff of the New York World, 
and since 1897 has been editor of the New York 
Evening Journal. Mr. Brisbane follows in the 
main his father’s socialist views, but believes 
they should be worked out in opportunist and 
political methods. Address: Hempstead, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


BRISSOT, JEAN PIERRE (surnamed De WAR- 
VILLE): French sociologist and revolutionist; 
born at Chartres, France, 1754. Educated for 
the law, he entered the office of a procurator 
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at Paris, but early devoted himself to political 
science. His ‘‘Théorie des Lois Criminelles’”’ and 
‘‘Bibliothéque Philosophique de Législateur’’ 
brought him notoriety and the favor of Voltaire, 
D’Alembert, and others. These works were im- 
bued with the philosophy of Rousseau, and contain 
the saying, afterward made famous by Proudhon, 
“‘La propriété, c’est le vol.”” A facile writer, he 
wrote for papers unworthy of him, but later went 
to London and started Le Journal du Lycée de 
Londres to unite all the savants of Europe. Re- 
turning to Paris, he was lodged in the Bastile on 
an unfounded charge. Released after a few 
months, he recommenced pamphleteering, and, 
having met some abolitionists in London, he or- 
ganized in Paris a Société des Amis des Noirs. 
He visited the United States, but returned to 
play a leading part in the French Revolution. 
He edited the Patriote Frangaise and in the Na- 
tional Assembly leagued himself with the Giron- 
dists, then often called the Brissotins. He bravely 
suffered death on the guillotine with the Giron- 
dists, Oct. 30, 1793. 


BRITISH ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, THE: 
Founded at a meeting held at University College, 
London, on Nov. 20, 1890, the Rt. Hon. G. J. 
Goschen, M. P., being in the chair. The object of 
the association is the advancement of economic 
knowledge by the issue of a journal and other 
printed publications, and by such other means as 
the association may from time to time agree to 
adopt. The journal represents all shades of 
economic opinion, and is the organ not of one 
school of economists, but of all schools. The 
annual subscription is one guinea. There is at 
present no entrance fee. Any member may at 
any time compound for his future yearly pay- 
ments by paying at once the sum of ten guineas. 
The current numbers of the journal, issued in 
March, June, September, and December, and 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., are sent 
to members free of charge. The price is 5 shil- 
lings each copy, or 1 guinea (net) for the annual 
volume bound. 


BRITISH EMPIRE, THE: The growth of the 
British Empire is in many ways the greatest social 
reform fact in the world. According to Hazell’s 
“Annual”: 


The area of the British Empire was estimated at 8,329,000 
sq. m. in 1837, and in 1861 it was about the same figure. Of 
the total, 9,115,000 sq. m. are under settled government, the 
self-governing colonies alone covering about 7,000,000 sq. m. 

In 1837 the population of the British Empire was 168,000,- 
000; in 1861 it was estimated at 175,000,000; in 1871 at 235,- 
000,000; in 1881 Over 254,000,000; in 1891 nearly 372,000,000; 
and in rgo1 it had reached over 400,000,000. 

In 1837 there were about 25,750,000 British in the United 
Kingdom and about 1,500,000 in the colonies, making a total 
of 27,250,000. In 1905 there were 43,220,000 British in 
Great Britain and 10,780,000 in the colonies, giving a total of 
54,000,000. 

The total revenues of the empire amounted to about £475,- 
000,000 in 1837, the United Kingdoms having a revenue of 
£50,000,000, and India and the colonies about 425,000,000. 
In 1903 the revenues of the empire amounted to £3 17,000,000. 
_ Sir Robert Giffen, at the meeting of the British Association 
in Sept., 1903, put forward the following estimates as to the 
aperepate income and wealth of the people of the British 

mpire: 


AGGREGATE CAPITAL OR 
INCOME WEALTH 
United Kingdom...:... 41,750,000,000 £15,000,000,000 
Vanada ao. ctcpcce tiers 270,000,000 I,350,000,000 
Australasia............ 210,000,000 I, 100,000,000 
Tadia. ose te. 2% Sere 600,000,000 3,000,000,000 


600,000,000 
1,200,000,000 


100,000,000 


Remainder of empire... 200,000,000 


Totalam <Pawa hee 


£3,130,000,000 £22,250,000,000 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY: Founded 1839, its first president 
being Thomas Clarkson. The objects of the 
society are: ‘‘The universal extinction of slavery 
and the slave-trade; and the protection of the 
rights and interests of the enfranchised popula- 
tion in the British possessions, and of all persons 
captured as slaves.’”’ The society publishes a 
journal, The Anti-Slavery Reporter. Secretary, 
Travers Buxton, 51, Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S. W., London, England. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE: 
See SociaL INSTITUTES, p. 1126. 


BROADHURST, HENRY: English trade- 
unionist; M. P.; born near Littlemore, Oxford- 
shire, 1840; the son of a journeyman mason. He 
worked at his father’s trade till 1872, when he was 
elected to the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade-Union Congress, becoming a most inde- 
fatigable worker, and serving as secretary of the 
committee from 1875-90. In 1880 he was re- 
turned to Parliament from Stoke-upon-Trent In 
1885 he was elected from the Boardsley division 
of Birmingham; in 1886 from Nottingham (West), 
and in 1894-1906 from Leicester. He was re- 
elected from Leicester Jan., 1906, but retired in 
March. He has been a member of two royal com- 
missions, and in 1886 was appointed Under Secre- 
tary of State for Home Affairs. He isa Liberal in 
politics, and for a long period opposed the new 
trade-unionism, eight-hour legislation, etc. He 
has, however, changed his position on the eight- 
hour bill, and was in 1894 deemed one of the most 
progressive members of the Trade-Union Parlia- 
mentary Committee. Broadhurst is the author, 
together with Sir R. T. Reid, of a ‘‘Handy Book 
on Leasehold Enfranchisement,’’ and has written 
also an autobiography. Address: 4, Elm Gardens 
Brook Green, W. London, England. 


BROCKWAY, ZEBULON REED: Prison re- 
former; born in Lyme, Conn., 1827. Became 
clerk of Connecticut State Prison, 1848; then 
deputy superintendent at Albany, 1851; and 
superintendent in Monroe County, N. Y., 1859; in 
Detroit, Mich., 1861; in Elmira State Reforma- 
tory, 1876-1900. It was mainly through his efforts 
that Elmira introduced the system of the Inde- 
terminate Sentence, which has led to such general 
and successful reforms in prison systems. See 
Ermira. In 1900 he retired, but in 1905 was 
elected Mayor of Elmira, being nominated by both 
parties. ddress: Elmira, N. Y. 


BROOK FARM: A cooperative association 
formed in 1842 on a 200-acre farm nine miles 
front Boston, by a group of highly educated 
people. The association carried on farming and 
maintained an excellent boarding school, the 
pupils being members of the associated family. 
Owing to the character of the leaders and their 
friends, the life at Brook Farm took on many 
refined and charming aspects, which gave it great 
fascination for the general public, and which ren- 
dered the lives of the members exceedingly rich 
and interesting. Most of the distinguished men 
and women of the day were visitors at Brook 
Farm, and it became a center of intellectual and 
artistic life. All the members were stockholders 
and took more or less part in the manual labor of 
the farm. Meals were taken in common in a 
central hall. There were about 115 members. 

The spirit of the place voiced the transcenden- 
tal religious feeling current at that time, but there 
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was no distinction made as to creed, and every 
one was free to worship as he chose. The mem- 
bers were, however, sustained in their efforts by 
an exalted belief in the possibility of social regen- 
eration, and the founding of a heaven upon earth. 
Miss Peabody wrote in The Dial: ‘‘There are men 
and women who have dared to say to one another, 
‘Why not have our daily life organized on Christ’s 
own idea? Why not begin to move the mountain 
of custom and convention?”’ Later she further 
described the group of people who had resolved 
to make this attempt: ‘“‘In order to live a relig- 
ious and moral life they feel that it is necessary 
to come out in some degree from the world, and 
to form themselves into a community of property, 
so far as to exclude competition and the ordinary 
rules of trade; while they reserve sufficient pri- 
vate property for all purposes of independence 
and isolation at will. They make agriculture the 
basis of their life, it being the most direct and 
simple in relation to nature. A true life, altho it 
aims beyond the highest star, is redolent of the 
healthy earth. The perfume of clover lingers 
about it. The lowing of cattle is the natural bass 
to the melody of human voices.” 

Bodily and mental labor were paid at the same 
rate at Brook Farm, it being believed that since 
intellectual labor involves higher pleasures than 
bodily labor, it therefore is to some extent its own 
reward; while bodily labor involves a greater 
sacrifice on the part of the individual. The 
hours redeemed from labor by cooperative work 
were to be used, not in acquiring wealth, but in- 
tellectual goods. Real wealth consists, so the 
Brook Farmers declared, in the ‘‘leisure to live in 
all the faculties of the soul.” 

The first years of the Brook Farm experiment 
have been called its transcendental period, and it 
was then that the idealism of the movement and 
its spiritual vitality seemed to be at their height. 
A change occurred when Fourierism, then making 
a stir in the reform world, was introduced and 
accepted at Brook Farm. A new element came 
in with the influx of more working-class people, 
and the building of mechanics’ workshops and a 
large phalanstery. The change, though honestly 
undertaken, proved in the end fatal. The dream 
period of the earthly paradise was over, and the 
Brook Farmers awoke to the painful discovery 
that they were ill-adapted to carry on practical 
enterprises. A disastrous fire, unprotected by 
insurance, compassed the final ruin of the ex- 
periment, which had lasted about six years. Its 
leader throughout, as well as its founder, was 
George Ripley, accomplished scholar and devoted 
idealist, who had received encouragement and 
assistance from men like Dr. Channing, Rev. 
Theodore Parker, Dr. J. C. Warren, and many 
others. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Margaret Fuller, 
and Bronson Alcott were frequent visitors at 
Brook Farm; while Hawthorne lived there for 
a time. George William Curtis and Charles A. 
Dana were both members. The association 
maintained a periodical called The Harbinger. 


REFERENCES: Brook Farm, by Lindsay Swift, New York, 
1900; Memoirs of Brook Farm, by J. T. Codman, Boston, 
1894. There is also an interesting account of the life at 
Brook Farm in the Life of Isaac Hecker (Father Hecker, 
founder of the Paulist Fathers), by Eliot. Hawthorne's 
Diary contains references to his experiences at Brook Farm, 
while his novel Blithedale Romance is to some extent founded 
upon his impressions of the place. 


BROOKS, JOHN GRAHAM: American econo- 
mist; born at Acworth, N. H., 1846; was graduated 
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from Harvard Divinity School, 1875; studied for 
three years at German universities. He became 
a lecturer on economic subjects, was for two 
years instructor at Harvard University, and later 
lectured for several years in the extension de- 
partment of Chicago University. Mr. Brooks 
was appointed expert in the United States De- 
partment of Labor in Washington, and in 1893 
made a report on workingmen’s insurance in 
Germany. He is president of the National Con- 
sumers’ League and of the American Social Sci- 
ence Association, and is the author of a book 
entitled ‘‘The Social Unrest.’’ Address: 8 Fran- 
cis Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


BROTHERHOOD OF THE COOPERATIVE 
COMMONWEALTH: Organized 1895 with head- 
quarters in Maine. Its avowed objects were: 
(1) To educate people in the principles of social- 
ism. (2) To unite all Socialists in one fraternal 
association. (3) To establish cooperative col- 
onies and industries, and, so far as possible, con- 
centrate these colonies and industries in one 
state until said state is socialized. As a result 
the colony of ‘‘Equality”’ was organized in 1897 
in Skagit County, Wash., with 620 acres. In 
1898 this colony became autonomous, since 
when the Brotherhood of the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth has had a nominal existence only. 
See EQuaALiry. 


BROTHERHOOD OF THE KINGDOM, THE: 
This organization, established in 1892, is the out- 
growth, mainly in the Baptist denomination, of 
the earnest work of two men in New York City, 
but it now holds yearly undenominational con- 
ferences at Marlborough, N. Y., and performs 
considerable practical work through its members. 
Its aim is to work for the kingdom of God in the 
most inclusive sense. (See Baptists IN RELA- 
TION TO SocrAL ReForm.) The principles and 
methods of the brotherhood are thus stated: 


(1) Every member shall by personal life exemplify obedi- 
ence to the ethics of Jesus. 

(2) Each member shall propagate the thoughts of Jesus to 
the limits of his or her ability, in private conversation, by 
correspondence, and through pulpit, platform, and press. 

(3) Each member shall lay special stress on the social aims 
of Ubtistianity, and shall endeavor to make Christ’s teaching 
concerning wealth operative in the Church. 

(4) On the other hand, the members shall take pains to 
keep in contact with the common people, and to infuse the 
religious spirit into the efforts for social amelioration. 

(5) The members shall seek to strengthen the bond of 
brotherhood by frequent meetings for prayer and discussion, 
by correspondence, exchange of articles written, etc. 

(6) Regular reports shall be made of the work done by 
members in such manner as the executive committee may 
appoint. 

7) The members shall seek to procure for one another 
opportunities for public propaganda. 

(8) If necessary, they shall give their support to one another 
in the public defense of the truth, and shall jealously guard 
the freedom of discussion for any man who is impelled by 
love of the truth to utter his thoughts, 


No sectarian or theological tests are required of 
members. 

The brotherhood has an executive committee 
of five, with power to manage all ordinary busi- 
ness. The only officer is the secretary, who is 
also the treasurer. The annual dues are $2, and 
all funds remaining over and above the neces- 
sary expenses are employed in the publication 
and distribution of literature. Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Rev. Leighton Williams, 
D.D., 312 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York 
City. Corresponding Secretary and treasurer, 
Rev. Charles L. Carhart, Dorset, Vt. 
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BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGI- 
NEERS, THE: One of the oldest trade-unions in 
the United States; not affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. After earlier ineffec- 
tual efforts at organization, twelve engineers 
organized in 1863 a Brotherhood of the Foot- 
board, which in 1864 took the name of the Grand 
International Union of Locomotive Engineers. 
William D. Robinson, who is called the father of 
the Brotherhood, was chosen chief grand engi- 
neer (1863). Mr. P. M. Arthur was chosen chief 
in 1874, and so continued till 1903, largely shaping 
the character of the Brotherhood, making it one 
of the strongest, but also one of the most conserv- 
ative of American trade-unions. His policy was 
to conduct the Brotherhood on purely ‘‘business”’ 
principles, and strictly in its own interest, not 
aiding other unions in strikes, etc., unless it could 
be clearly proved that it would directly benefit 
the association. The brotherhood has had few 
strikes, and no other union has been more suc- 
cessful in obtaining agreements with employers. 
It has an Insurance Fund, begun 1867. It had 
(1905) 47,000 members. Its organ is the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. 


REFERENCE: Report of the United States Industrial Com- 
mission, vol. Xvii (1901), pp. 821-25. 


BROTHERHOODS, RELIGIOUS: Societies 
organized for philanthropic purposes, most nu- 
merous in the Middle Ages. Some of them being 
established without the authorization of the 
Church, they fell under the charge of heresy, and 
in several cases assumed the nature of separate 
sects, such as the Beghards, Beguines, Apostolic 
Brethren, Flagellants, etc. The last-named so- 
ciety was subjected to severe persecution by the 
Church. 

The old building corporations, from which 
sprang*the Free Masons, belong under this head. 
Most of them were regarded with fear and sus- 
picion by the Church, on account of their sym- 
bolism and secrecy. The brotherhoods that 
asked and received the sanction of the ecclesi- 
astics were not secret, but devoted to the pro- 
motion of religion by stricter and more constant 
devotional exercises, or to the assisting of stran- 
gers, travelers, the unprotected, the destitute, 
the sick, and the opprest. The noblest work was 
often done by these organizations. They were 
most numerous in Italy, Rome alone containing 
100. (See articles Communism; MoNnaAsTICISM.) 


BROUSSE, PAUL: French Socialist; born 
at Montpellier; studied medicine in Paris, becom- 
ing doctor in 1867. From 1870 to 1871 he worked 
on the Droits de 1 Homme, and in 1871 was con- 
demned to three months’ imprisonment. Es- 
caping to Spain, he joined the anarchistic Spanish 
section of the International. From Spain he 
went to Switzerland, and meeting there BaKou- 
NIN, became a leader of the Jura Federation, 
organizer of the anarchist section in Italy, and 
editor of anarchist publications. In 1879 he suf- 
fered imprisonment in Switzerland, and after his 
release went to London. Here he met Marx 
and Engels, and, renouncing anarchism, adopted 
socialism. In 1880 he returned to France, and 
edited Egalité and Prolétaire in 1882, with Malon 
and his followers, separating from the Guidist 
Socialists, and forming the ‘‘Broussist’’ section, 
or so-called ‘‘ Possiblists.’”’ In 1887 he was elected 
to the Paris Municipal Council, and has since been 
a foremost leader of one section of the French 
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Socialists, but ever ready to work with any party, 
a policy which has resulted in his now calling 
himself Republican Radical. His main writings 
are ‘‘Le Suffrage Universel et le Probléme de la 
Souveraineté du Peuple”’ (1874) and ‘‘La Crise’”’ 


(1879). 


BROWN, JOHN: American abolitionist; born 
in Torrington, Conn., 1800. Originally intended 
for the Church, he was compelled to give up study 
for this purpose on account of inflammation in 
the eyes. He then took up the business of a 
tanner, which he carried on for twenty years. In 
1840 he started business as a wool dealer in Ohio, 
and in 1849 removed to Essex County, N. Y., 
and began to reclaim a large tract of land which 
had been granted to him. In 1855, having an 
intense hatred of slavery, he went to Kansas in 
order to vote, and fight, if need be, against the 
establishment of slavery in that territory. He 
soon became renowned in the fierce border war- 
fare carried on between Kansas and Missouri, and 
gained especial celebrity by his victory at Ossa- 
watomie. - A son of his was killed in one of these 
affrays, and this tended to deepen his hostility to 
the Southern Party. After the border agitation 
had been settled by a general vote, Brown trav- 
eled through the northern and northeastern states 
declaiming against slavery, and endeavoring to 
incite and organize an armed attack uponit. In 
October, 1859, at the head of seventeen white 
men and five negroes, he commenced hostilities 
by a night attack upon Harper’s Ferry, overpow- 
ering the guard and capturing the arsenal. The 
next morning he made prisoners of forty or fifty 
of the chief inhabitants of the town; but instead 
of at once retreating to the mountains with arms 
and hostages, as his original design had been, he 
lingered on in the town till evening. By this 
time the townsmen had recovered from their as- 
tonishment, militiamen began to pour in, and 
after a short but desperate conflict Brown and his 
handful of followers were captured. Brown was 
tried at Charlestown for treason and murder, 
found guilty, and sentenced to death on the scaf- 
fold within forty-eight hours. He met his death 
calmly Dec. 2, 1859. It may safely be said that 
his execution hastened the downfall of slavery in 
America, and his name has become a household 
word among abolitionists. He was a man of 
stern and uncompromising moral principle, and 
singularly brave and honest. Whatever his rash- 
ness or fanaticism, there is no question that he 
offered himself as a sacrifice to the overthrow of a 
gigantic social and political wrong. 


BRYAN, WILLIAM JENNINGS: American 
editor, lawyer, and politician; born at Salem, 
Ill., 1860; educated in public schools, Whipple 
Academy, Illinois College, Jacksonville (vale- 
dictorian), and Union College of Law, Chicago. 
He practised law at Jacksonville from 1883 to 
1887, and afterward at Lincoln, Neb. From 
1891 to 1895 he was a member of Congress, and 
from 1894 to 1896 edited the Omaha World- 
Herald. He wrote the “silver plank” of the 
Democratic platform and was nominated for the 
ST oleinineth by the Democratic Party in 1896. 

e made a phenomenal campaign, and received 
176 electoral votes against McKinley’s 271. In 
1897-98 he lectured on bimetalism, and at the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War he raised 
a regiment and became its colonel. In 1900 he 
was again nominated for the presidency by the 
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Democrats, Populists, and ‘‘Silver Republicans,” 
receiving 155 electoral votes against 292 cast for 
McKinley. ‘‘Imperialism’’ was declared by the 
platform to be the paramount issue. After the 
election Mr. Bryan established The Commoner, 
a political weekly, at Lincoln, Neb. In 1904 he 
supported Mr. Parker, the Democratic nominee 
for the presidency. From 1903 to 1906 he trav- 
eled around the world, and on his return to New 
York was accorded the greatest ovation ever 
given to a private American citizen. For his 
views, see Democratic Party. Address: Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


BUCHANAN, JOSEPH RAY: Labor editor of 
the New York Evening Journal; born at Hanni- 
bal, Mo., 1851; educated in the public schools. 
Having learned the trade of a printer, he went 
to Denver, Col., and engaged in the newspaper 
business. He became interested in labor and 
political reform in 1879, and took active part in 
the movements. For some time he published a 
labor paper in Denver under great difficulties. 
In 1887 he went to Chicago, and in the following 
year to New York. He became prominent in 
trade-unions, among the Knights of Labor, and 
in the Union Labor Party. In 1892 he helped to 
organize the People’s Party at Omaha. He was 
twice a candidate for Congress from the sixth 
district of New Jersey. Since 1904 he has been 
a member of the editorial staff of the New York 
Journal. 

Buchanan is a Socialist of the opportunist 
school. He believes in ultimate ownership and 
operation by the State of all industries of a pub- 
lic nature, and private ownership of those things 
which are for private use; but in accomplishing 
change would pursue line of least resistance. 
He has written ‘“‘The Story of a Labor Agitator”’ 
and many short stories and economic treatises. 
He is a public speaker of wide experience. 
Address: Montclair, N. J. 


BUCHEZ, PHILIPPE JOSEPH BENJAMIN: 
French communist: born at Matagne-la-Petite, 
1796; became a doctor of medicine, 1825. He 
was one of the founders of the French CARBONARI, 
and barely escaped condemnation to death for his 
part in the Belfort conspiracy. He then joined 
the Saint Simonian school, and worked on the 
Producteur. When this passed into the hands of 
Enfantin, he left it to found, with Roux Lavergne, 
a so-called neo-Catholic school, combining Catho- 
lic and revolutionary ideas; and from 1831-38, 
altho with some breaks, he brought out his l’Eu- 
ropéen. A résumé of his ideas appears in his 
l’ Européen for 1835, in which he declares that it 
is time to realize the social principles of Chris- 
tianity. His idea was to reach communism 
through industrial cooperation, and in 1831 he 
founded a cooperative association of cabinet- 
makers, thus introducing cooperation in France, 
and to the spread of this movement he devoted 
the rest of his life. (See CoopERATION.) In the 
revolution of 1848 he was a follower of Louis 
Blanc, and was in the chair as president of the 
National Assembly on the memorable May 15th. 
After the coup d’état of 1851 he returned to his 
studies and to private life. His main works are: 
“Essai d’un Traité complet de Philosophie” 
(1839-40), and ‘‘Histoire parlementaire de la 
Revolution Frangaise’’ (1833-38 and 1845-47). 
He died in 1865. 
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BUFFALO: A city and port of entry in New 
York State with a population in 1905 of 376,618. 
Up to the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
the expression of a social conscience in Buffalo 
was sporadic. It then began to take form in 
certain definite movements traceable in the his- 
tory of the present reform organizations of the 
city. 

Out of the financial stress of 1873 came the 
Charity Organization Society, the first in Amer- 
ica. It was inspired by Rev. §. Humphrey Gur- 
teen, from England, then rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Buffalo, and it followed the lines of the 
London Society. Some of the strong men who 
founded it are still with it, and through them 
its scope and influence have steadily increased. 
The society is chiefly remarkable for its church 
district plan, whereby,122 churches, 
of all denominations, have accepted 
responsibility for the relief needed 
in certain defined neighborhoods. 
The advantages of this system are the volunteer 
visitors thus made available and the education 
and coordination of the usually ineffective church 
telief. The main disadvantage is the difficulty 
of insuring that a family placed in care of a 
church will have the benefit of adequate aid 
and constructive effort. This is met by careful 
supervision of the work of uncertain churches, 
families being removed from their care when neces- 
sary. Four of the largest churches have estab- 
lished social settlements in the districts for which 
they are responsible, thus coming in close touch 
with the individuals intrusted to them, and bring- 
ing to bear upon the neighborhood what social 
and educational influences are possible. In the 
last ten years, through the efforts of the Charity 
Organization Society in these ways, the city out- 
door poor relief has been reduced from $118,000 
to $32,000 per annum, and the number of fam- 
ilies thus aided from 4,166 to 880. There being 
no other strong organizations for improving the 
conditions of the poor, this society has taken a 
leading part in attacking the social causes of 
poverty, in enacting and enforcing laws drawn 
with this end in view, and in establishing and 
maintaining such admirable institutions as the 
Fresh Air Mission and the Fitch Créche. The 
following special committees, all of them active, 
indicate the scope of this broader work: Fitch 
Créche, Tenement House, Tuberculosis, Penny 
Savings, Children, Defective Children, Mendi- 
cancy, Public Lodging House, Family Desertion, 
and Public Playgrounds. 

Another of Buffalo’s oldest and strongest or- 
ganizations is the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion. Organized in 1881, it took an active part 
in a campaign for the national civil service law 
which was passed in January, 1883, and for the 
state law which was signed by Grover Cleveland 
in May, 1883. It is werth cemarking that 
George William Curtis said of this campaign, 
“There is no force in the country more united, 
enthusiastic, and effective than the Buffalo con- 
tingent.’’ Buffalo was one of the first three cities 
to adopt municipal civil service rules, in Jan., 
1885. The progress made since then is found 
in the fact that in 1884 only 7 per cent of all 
city offices were filled by competitive exam- 
ination; in 1889, 49 per cent; in 1894, 75 per 
cent; in 1900, 84 per cent; and in 1906, 87 per 
cent. 

In 1894 a subcommittee of this association 
organized the Good Government Club, which had 
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a useful existence of six years. Three years af- 
ter this ceased to exist, there arose, as an entirely 
separate and new movement, the present Munic- 
ipal League. This organization is energetic and 
fearless, and has attained a large measure of 
success. This is due, perhaps, to the fact that 
it not only publishes before election the records 
of candidates for office, but openly and actively 
works for the best men and the best measures. 

-The status of municipal ownership in Buffalo 
may be judged by the fact that the Municipal 
Ownership League has been lost to sight and 
hearing. The only experiment in this direction 
is the water-works, and there is small sentiment 
for anything further. Indeed there is lacking 
that very public consciousness which it is 
claimed municipal ownership develops. An ex- 
ample of this is the failure of the public to agree 
on a site for the much-needed union station, a 
perennial subject of public discussion. The va- 
rious reform organizations of the city are able 
to inspire strong support, however, and though, 
as in most cities, this is from a limited number 
of social servants, yet the city as a whole has 
waked to united action, as at the time of the 
Pan-American Exposition; and it is through such 
organizations and special efforts that a public 
consciousness is developed. The city is divided 
by Main Street into the East and West sides, 
and it would take a strong body to fuse these, 
and other factions, as it would to free the city 
from the grasp of the railroads. The organiza- 
tion best fitted to fulfil this function is the 
Chamber of Commerce, and there are already 
indications that this competent body is waking 
to its opportunities and responsibility. 

An important step for the future of progressive, 
united public opinion in Buffalo has been taken 
within the year in the organization of the Civic 
Conference. The following business and social 
reform associations are affiliated with this con- 
ference and meet monthly for the discussion of 
problems affecting the common welfare: Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Manufacturers’ Club, Black 
Rock Manufacturers’ Association, Society for 
Beautifying Buffalo, North Buffalo Business Men’s 
Association, Builders’ Exchange, West Side Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, Municipal League, East 
Buffalo Business Men’s Association, Buffalo 
Credit Men’s Association, Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charity Organization Society, Referen- 
dum League, Mutual Progressive Association of 
Walden Avenue, North East Buffalo Business 
Men and Citizens’ Association, South Buffalo 
Citizens’ Association. 

Three fourths of the population of Buffalo are 
foreigners, largely Germans, Italians, Poles. A 
splendid system of schools, a re- 
markable public library, good tene- 
ment laws, well enforced, progressive 
labor laws, also enforced, and a 
strong Board of Health have prevented condi- 
tions of life and work from reaching the unman- 
ageable stage of larger cities: The death-rate 
(14.14 per thousand) is phenomenally low. There 
are but few large tenements, and the houses are 
detached and present throughout the city an 
appearance of comfort, thrift, and pleasantness 
unsurpassed by any city in this country. At the 
same time there are communities sprung up 
about some of the large industries—one, espe- 
cially, just outside the city line—which present 
conditions that cry for betterment. The city 
has made a beginning, with two public-bath 
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stations, six playgrounds, and various parks, to 
meet the growing population in the crowded 
quarters, but it is only a beginning. The system 
of parks, most of them out from the crowded 
districts, is extensive and beautiful, though not 
yet completed. It includes a zoological garden, 
a botanical garden, ponds for boating and ska- 
ting, and a wading pool. In one park is situated 
the Albright Art Gallery, perhaps the most beau- 
tiful in the country, and near it the Historical 
Building. At both of these buildings frequent 
public lectures are offered, and are well attended, 
as are those of the Natural History Society. 

The Buffalo Public Library deserves special 
mention, for hardly a library in the country has 
a circulation so wide in proportion to the popu- 
lation. Its elaborate system of school libraries 
is also remarkable. 

Another institution common to all cities but 
beyond the ordinary here is the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The main building is one 
of the finest of its kind in the country, and is 
used in such a way as to make it a strong in- 
fluence in the community. 

Two young but active organizations for social 
reform are the Consumers’ League and the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, mentioned to- 
gether because they are both composed for the 
most part of women. The former is especially 
effective in enforcing the child labor laws; and 
the latter has taken up the cause of children in 
the matter of school lunches and medical exam- 
ination. 

The Society for Beautifying Buffalo, now in 
its sixth year, has accomplished something, and 
is on the way to become a strong organization 
for making Buffalo a beautiful and healthful 
community. Its committees are on Sculpture 
and Monuments, Playgrounds, Home Cultiva- 
tion of Flowers, Abatement of Smoke Nuisance, 
Forestry, Architecture, Removal of Overhead 
Wires, Billboards and Signs. 

The labor-unions in Buffalo are not strong. 
There are 174 local unions with a membership 
of 29,590, a gain of 4.2 per cent over a year ago. 
There have been no distinguished leaders, and 
no great battles to enlist working men. They 
have had a steady growth, following rather than 
leading the general development of organized 
labor, but their influence in the city to-day is 
not profound. The strongest organizations are 
to be found in the building trades and railroads. 
Progress, the official organ, has a circulation of 
40,000, and does much in the way of education 
concerning social-reform movements. 

Socialism in Buffalo is a wavering light. 
There are the usual two parties, the Labor Social- 
ists being the more active, but either going little 
beyond weekly discussion. 

Buffalo is on the eve of an important political 
event in the shape of a new city charter. It was 
prepared in skeleton form by an eminently fit 
commission and has the backing of most intelli- 
gent citizens. It provides for the election by 
the people of but two of the administrative of- 
ficials, the mayor and controller, all others to 
be appointed, and for the establishment of but 
one house in place of the present Board of Al- 
dermen and Council. It is believed that this 
will center the attention of voters upon the vital 
points, and focus responsibility. It should do 
much to rid Buffalo of the inefficiency and petty 
graft that still persist in spite of the fact that 
the balance of power is held by the independent 
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voters. Headquarters of some of the civic soci- 
eties in Buffalo: 


Central Labor Union, 37 East Huron Street. ; 
Chamber of Commerce, Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Charity Organization Society, 19 West Tupper Street. 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 485 Auburn Avenue. 
Civic Conference, Chamber of Commerce. 
Civil Service Reform Association, 19 West Tupper Street. 
Consumers’ League, 404 Seneca Street. 
Corrupt Practices Society, Fred Gratwick, Ellicott Square. 
Municipal League, Ellicott Square. 
Neighborhood House, 79 Goodell Street. 
Referendum League, Louis Stockton, Erie County Bank 
Building, 
Society for Beautifying Buffalo, 37 Allen Street. 
Social Labor Party, 19 West Mohawk. 
Watson House, 282 Babcock Street. 
Welcome Hall, 404 Seneca Street. 
Westminster House, 424 Adams Street. 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 86 Delaware 
Avenue. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 45 West Mohawk Street. 
e Young Women’s Christian Association, 19 West Mohawk 
treet. 


Joun R. Howarp, Jr. 


BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS: Cooperative or- 
ganizations, created for the purpose of encourag- 
ing wage-earners and others in the systematic 
saving of small sums by making periodic pay- 
ments on stock; and of utilizing such accumulated 
sums in making advancements or loans to their 
members with a view to assisting them in buying 
or building homes. As commonly applied, the 
term ‘“‘building association’? includes building 
and loan associations, mutual loan associations, 
savings-fund and loan associations, cooperative 
banks, cooperative savings and building-loan 
associations, and homestead associations, all of 
which have the same general features. They 
derive their rights and powers from the statutes 
of the different states in which they are organized, 
and while their general purposes and aims are 
substantially the same, they differ widely in de- 
tails of management and methods of operation. 

The origin and early history of building asso- 
ciations is a matter of some doubt, altho it is 
known that they existed and flourished several 
hundred years before the Christian era. John 
Henry Gray, in his work on the ‘‘Laws, Manners, 
and Customs of the People of China,” gives an 
interesting account of how these societies were 
first established by Pong Koong, a man of great 
wealth during the Hon dynasty. They were 
recognized institutions of that country as early 
as the year 200 B.c., having some of the promi- 
nent features of later building and loan associa- 
tions, such as the payment of dues and interest at 
stated periods, competitive bidding for loans, re- 
payment of loans in instalments, a 
system of fines for non-payment, and 


Ae axl an equal division of profits. In Eng- 
wistary land such societies existed as early as 


1781 (‘‘Johnson’s Universal Cyclo- 
pedia’’), and “‘building clubs’’ were 
known in Birmingham in 1795. The first asso- 
ciation concerning which there is definite in- 
formation is the Greenwich Union Building 
Association, established in 1809, and mentioned 
in ‘‘East’s English Reports’’ (Pratt vs. Hutch- 
inson, 15 East, p. 511). In Scotland, such 
associations were organized by the Earl of Sel- 
kirk in 1815. The first building association in 
the United States was The Oxford Provident 
Building Association of Philadelphia County, 
organized Jan. 3, 1831, at Frankfort, Pa., now 
within the corporate limits of Philadelphia. The 
constitution and by-laws provided for a payment 
of $5 for membership fee, and a monthly payment 
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of $3 per share. A loan of $500 per share was 
authorized to the stockholders offering in writing 
the highest premium. No member could hold 
more than five shares; and at the semiannual 
elections each member was entitled to one vote 
for each share of stock held. The association was 
to continue until every member had an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing a dwelling-house, after 
which the assets were to be divided. A fine of 
twenty-five cents per share for failure to pay the 
monthly dues was provided, as well as a fine of 
twenty-five cents for appearing intoxicated at a 
meeting. The Oxford Provident matured in ten 
years, and a second association, bearing the same 
name, was organized Jan. 30, 1841; this matured 
in March, 1852, and was followed by a third asso- 
ciation, likewise bearing the same name. 

From Pennsylvania the cooperative movement 
spread with wonderful rapidity, until now there is 
scarcely a state in the Union in which building 
and loan associations are not operating. Asso- 
ciations were organized in other states as follows: 
Maryland, 1843; New Jersey, 1847; Illinois, 1849; 
New York, 1851; Massachusetts, 1852; Ohio, 
1857; Georgia, 1866; Texas, 1867; Kansas, 1868; 
Minnesota and Arkansas, 1869; North Carolina 
and Iowa, 1870; Louisiana and Tennessee, 1873. 

The fundamental principles underlying these 
associations may be stated as well given by Judge 
Seymour Dexter, in an address delivered before 
the United States League of Building and Loan 
Associations, at Put-in-Bay, 1902: 


First: The bed-rock foundation principle of the successful 
building and loan association movement in America is direct 
financial cooperation by men of comparatively limited finan- 
cial resources in the matter of building and owning homes. 

,SecoND: The next important principle in the superstruc- 
ture to be reared on this bed-rock foundation principle, is the 
payment by these men into a common fund, 
in regular periodic payments, the sum of which 
Fundamental they have severally agreed to pay; to the end 
Princinl that the sum total of such periodic payments 
inciples Wil] amount to a sum sufficient to be used ad- 
vantageously by some one contributing to the 
common fund, in building or buying a home, 
and for the use of which he pays interest into the common 
fund and gives a satisfactory security for the accumulated 
fund thus received, and in addition to the interest continues 
to pay his regular periodic payments, which are accumulating 
to pay back the sum he has received, and if continued long 
enough will equal and cancel such amount. 

Tuirp: That the necessary machinery may be set in 
motion to easily, economically, and safely put these prin- 
ciples into operation, the men proposing to contribute such 
regular periodic payments unite to form an association, under 
the laws of the state in which they reside, that they may have 
corporate powers, elect from their own number officers 
executive, as a president, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer, and a board of directors, and of this board the 
executive officers are ex-officio members—these officers to 
be elected annually. 

In the association the amount of each periodic payment 
which each is to make is represented by shares, and those 
contributing to the common treasury are known as share- 
holders. 

Fourtu: The fundamental principles of this association 


are: 

The shareholders are localized; they reside chiefly in the 
village or city where the association is located. 

All the meetings of its board of directors are open and may 
be attended by any shareholder. 

Loans from the common fund are made only to its own 
shareholders, and if a person wishes to borrow who is not a 
shareholder, he must unite with the association and become 
a shareholder before he can become a borrower. 

Every shareholder who can give’ satisfactory security is 
equally entitled to borrow the funds of the association. 

The loaning of its funds is made at periodic times, fixt by the 
association, of which every shareholder has due notice, at an 
open meeting; and in the event two or more shareholders want 
to borrow the same money, the right of priority to a loan is 
settled by an open bidding for such right of priority, any sum 
bid above regular periodic interest inuring to the benefit of 
the common treasury, and through it to all shareholders alike. 

A premium is not a fundamental principle in the building 
and loan association scheme, except to settle right of priority 
to a loan when two or more shareholders, having each satis- 
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factory security to offer, want to borrow the same money at 
the same time. 

A system of fines for default in payment of dues or interest 
at or before the periodic time fixt for such payment, such fine 
not being imposed for the purpose of revenue to the treasury, 
but as a penalty for tardiness, to stimulate shareholders to 
prompt payment and the formation of the habit of prompt 
payment of an obligation at or before the time it is due. 

The Board of Directors, except the secretary and treasurer, 
rendering their services to the association without receiving 
pay for such services, 

No agents paid a commission or other specific sum for se- 
eufring new shareholders to join the association. 

Mutuality in the mode of distributing profits, so that every 
dollar paid into the common treasury in the form of dues, in- 
terest, or other incidental income, shares equally. 

That when a free shareholder withdraws his shares and 
receives his accumulations, he shall be obliged to leave a cer- 
tain percentage of the profits credited to his shares, which 
reverts to the association, that percentage being large enough 
toinsure against loss upon the loansin which his accumulations 
have been invested. 


The building and loan association is practically 
a cooperative savings-bank. It differs from the 
ordinary savings-bank mainly in its methods of 
receiving deposits and lending money. Its chief 
advantage for the people over the ordinary sav- 
ings institution is that its funds are used by the 
members themselves to advance their own inter- 
ests, while the funds deposited by wage-earners 
in the old line savings-banks are largely borrowed 
by business men and corporations, and used to 
advance the interests of capital. Another point 
in favor of the building and loan association is in 
the fact that every member has a voice and vote 
in the management of it, and shares in the total 
profits. Every member is a stockholder, and 
therefore entitled to all the rights and subject 
also to all the liabilities of a stockholder. 


There are three forms of these associations: (1) The origi- 
nal, known as “‘terminating,’’ now no longer in use; (2) the 
serial; and (3) the permanent. In the terminating associ- 
ation all members were supposed to commence their payments 

e, at the beginning of the association; but when 
: stock was issued subsequently, the member 

Varieties was required to pay back dues equal to the 
payments made by members who started with 
the association, and usually in addition a bonus 
to make the new shares equal in value to those of his fellow 
members. There was no distribution of profits. The earn- 
ings were kept intact until the association was ready to close 
its business, when they were divided pro rata to all share- 
holders. All stock being of equal value, the life of the associ- 
ation was limited to the time required to mature the par 
value of the shares; when the non-borrower received the full 
value of his stock, the mortgage of the borrower was canceled, 
and the affairs of the association wound up. 

The serial association was the first attempt to remedy the 
defects of the terminating society. Under this plan members 
join the association in series, which are issued at regular in- 
tervals of usually three or six months. Each series is prac- 
tically a terminating association, except that the earnings, 
instead of being kept intact, are distributed at regular in- 
tervals before the opening of a new series, and the principles 
of copartnership applied in the distribution of profits. Each 
series of shares runs independently of the other and matures 
separately, the values of the shares in the same series being 
kept equal. New members are required to pay back dues 
only to the date of issue of the last series. This plan obviates 
the objection of a liquidation of the association every ten or 
twelve years. Each series is matured whenever the monthly 
or weekly dues, together with the distributed earnings, 
equal the face value of the shares. New series being regularly 
issued, the association itself becomes perpetual. When a 
person enters the membership of a serial association he pays 
a membership fee, and subscribes for one or more shares of 
stock on which he agrees to make a monthly or weekly pay- 
ment of fifty cents.or one dollar per share until maturity 
of the series or withdrawal before then. Should he fail to 
pay his monthly or weekly instalment or dues within the 
required time, he is called upon to pay a fine into the treasury 
of the association. Should he at any time transfer his shares 
of stock to another person, payment of a fee is required for 
making the transfer on the books of the association, : 

The permanent association differs from the serial associa- 
tion in that a person may become a member of it at any time 
without paying back dues. In a permanent association the 
profits are divided annually or semiannually among the 
members, and credited to their respective accounts, The 
shares of each member are dealt with separately in conducting 
the affairs of the association. A person may withdraw from 
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either a serial or a permanent association at any time witha 
share of the accumulated profits. Ina serial association the 
percentage of profit that may be taken out by a withdrawing 
member is generally fixt by the rules of the association at a 
lower rate than is awarded the member who stays in the 
association until the series matures. This is done to insure 
the participation of the withdrawing member in any possible 
and unforeseen losses that may befall the association. In 
permanent associations the withdrawing member usually is 
entitled to receive the actual dividends declared to his shares, 
provision for the payment of any losses being made by setting 
aside a portion of the profits at each periodical distribution 
to a contingent fund from which all losses are paid. In 
some states both serial and permanent associations are re- 
quired to set aside to such a fund a certain percentage of their 
profits before distribution, to insure the equal participation 
of all members in the losses of the association. Originally, 
in the permanent associations, all the stock issued was paid 
for in weekly or monthly instalments of dues. Later, what 
is now known as “paid-up stock”’ was also issued. The full 
face value of this stock is paid for at one time and the member 
receives thereon regular semiannual or annual dividends in 
cash. With these exceptions paid-up stock is practically the 
same as running stock, and shares the same rights and 
liabilities. It is not issued at all times, but only when the 
association can profitably loan the money; and it may be 
called in and paid off if the association has no use for the 
funds. The member has the right to withdraw it at any time, 
just as running stock. Paid-up stock is of great advantage 
to associations in that it furnishes and makes available for 
loaning purposes larger amounts of money than can be 
accumulated from instalment stock. 


In a building and loan association a member 
subscribes for one or more shares of stock, on 
which he pays a certain weekly or monthly 
amount, denominated ‘‘dues,’’ till the aggregate 
sum paid in, plus the dividends credited, amounts 
to the face value of the stock; when the member 
is entitled to receive from the association in cash 
the face value of the shares held. The difference 
between a stockholder in a building association 
and a stockholder in an ordinary corporation, is 
that in a corporation the stockholder 
usually pays the full value of the 


ena stock upon acquiring it; while in a 
Character: building association the member, 
istics by small payments and dividend 


accretions, matures the face value of 
the shares. The funds of a building 
and loan association are made up of membership 
fees, dues payments, and moneys received from 
sale of stock, interest on loans, premiums for 
priority of loans, fines for non-payment of dues, 
and fees for transferring stock. The income of 
the association is augmented by low expenses, 
the officers (except the secretary, treasurer, and 
attorney) usually serving without pay. 

When a member desires to buy or build a home, 
he endeavors to borrow from the association as 
much as he may require for the purpose, by ob- 
taining an advancement of the par value of his 
shares. He applies to the association when it 
has money to loan; and if he offers a higher 
premium for the use of the money than any other 
member, the loan is awarded him. On securing 
the right to the use of the money, he designates 
his proposed real estate security; and when the 
title has been approved by the association’s at- 
torney and the security found ample by the 
association’s appraisers, being usually required 
to be one third more in value than the loan 
applied for, the money is advanced him, and he 
gives the association a mortgage on the property 
for the amount. He also assigns his stock to the 
association and agrees to keep up his required 
es thereon. After securing the loan, the 

orrower also pays to the association, in addition 
to his regular dues, premium and interest on the 
loan. When the face value of the borrower’s 
stock is equivalent to the amount of money 
loaned him, the association applies the stock to 
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the payment of the mortgage, and the member 
has his canceled mortgage returned to him. The 
borrower is not, however, required to continue 
his loan until maturity. Should he desire to pay 
it off sooner, he can at any time have the value of 
his shares applied to the cancelation of the loan; 
and by paying in one sum the balance still due, 
he can have his mortgage canceled. In case of 
default in payments for a stipulated time, usually 
provided in the by-laws, the entire loan becomes 
due and payable, and the association then has the 
right to recover for balance due on the loan by 
foreclosure of the mortgaged premises. 

The premium referred to is a payment over and 
above interest, intended as a bonus for the right 
of priority in securing a loan, the borrower agree- 
ing to pay a stipulated sum as compensation for 
the present use of the money advanced him. The 
original form was known as the ‘“‘gross premium 
plan,” in which the premium bid was deducted 
from the loan, the borrower receiving the dif- 
ference in cash, altho required to pay interest on 
the face value of the shares loaned until the full 
face value of the shares was matured. The “‘net 
plan,” which was the next form, was a modifica- 
tion of the gross plan, the borrower being re- 
quired to pay interest only on the net amount of 
money received as a loan, the premium being 
deducted in advance as under the gross plan. 
Under the ‘‘instalment plan,’’ which became the 
most popular form, the borrower receives the full 
face value of his shares, and agrees to pay a cer- 
tain number of equal monthly or weekly pay- 
ments as premium, usually a certain number of 
cents per share, which payments are continued 
during the term of the loan. The premium is, 
however, coming in to disuse in the evolution of 
the building association scheme, mainly because 
interest rates have declined; and where interest 
rates are within the legal limit, loans are usually 
made at a straight interest rate without a pre- 
mium, the right of precedence to a loan being 
determined by the board of directors, either ac- 
cording to the order in which the applications 
were filed, or according to the security offered. 

Building and loan associations have long been 
recognized as exerting a most beneficial influence 
upon the community, so that the states, and even 
the national government, have accorded them 
exemptions from many forms of taxation. Thus, 
under the War Revenue Act, building associa- 
tions which made loans only to their members 
were exempt from stamp taxes on all documents 
executed by them, except checks and drafts. In 
most states they are exempt from the usury laws. 
There are also exemptions from taxation on shares 
of stock, on mortgages, and on securities. These 
special favors and privileges are accorded these 
associations on the theory that they promote 
thrift, encourage home-owning, and thereby in- 
crease the amount of taxable property, so that 
the state can well afford to grant them these spe- 
cial rights. 

The first reliable statistics concerning the build- 
ing and loan associations of the United States are 
contained in the ninth annual report of the U.S. 
Commissioner of Labor, published in 1893. 
There were at that time 5,598 local and 240 na- 
tional associations, a total of 5,838. 
The total assets of the locals were 
$473,157,454; of the nationals, $55,- 
715,431; a total of $528,852,885. Of 
the 5,838 associations in the country, 5,796 re- 
ported the total shareholders and 4,269 reported 
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the number of male and female shareholders. 
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The following table has been compiled from 
the annual reports of the various state depart- 
ments having supervision of building and loan 
associations, and gives their present status. The 
figures for ‘‘Other States” are estimated: 
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labor-unions, which in recent years have had 
especial attention drawn to them, because of a 
considerable number of large and unusually com- 
plicated lockouts, strikes, prosecutions of walking 
delegates, and other labor difficulties that have 
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* Figures for 1905 not being available, those for 1904 are used as being approximately correct. 


The principal periodical in the United States 
devoted exclusively to building and loan associa- 
tion interests is The American Building Association 
News, published monthly in Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati. This is the official organ of the United 
States League of Local Building and Loan 
Associations, and of a large number of the state 
leagues. Its files are a valuable source of infor- 
mation regarding building associations. 

The United States League of Local Building 
and Loan Associations, composed of representa- 
tives of the several state leagues of buildin 
associations, was organized in Chicago, II1., 
April 15, 1892, and meets annually in different 
parts of the United States. Judge Seymour 
Dexter, of Elmira, N. Y., was its founder and 
first president. It has for its motto: ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Home: the Safeguard of American Liber- 
ties.’ Its proceedings are printed yearly, and 
form a valuable contribution to the literature on 
the subject. 

Building associations exist also in Europe in 
considerable numbers, tho not to such an extent 
as in the United States. For information in re- 
gard to them, see COOPERATIVE BANKS. 

H. F. CELvARius. 


REFERENCES: Among publications treating of building and 
loan associations, those_ deserving special mention are: 
Treatise on Cooperative Savings and Loan Associations, by 
Seymour Dexter, New York, 1889; A Treatise on Building 
Associations, by Charles N. Thompson, Chicago, 1892; How 
to Manage Building Associations, by Edmund Wrikley, 
Philadelphia, 1880; The Working Man’s Way to Wealth, ib.: 
Building and Loan Associations in Bulletin (No. 55) of the 
Bureau of Labor (Department of Commerce and Labor), 
Nov., 1904; Proceedings of the United States League of Local 
Bane and Loan Associations (published annually since 
1893). 


BUILDING TRADES, UNIONS IN THE: 
These are among the larger and more important 


developed in various cities, and especially in 
Chicago and New York. 

There seem to be two reasons why the building 
trades have had more labor difficulties than in 
most lines of industry. The first is the large 
number of distinct trades and crafts, often en- 
gaged at the same time on the same building, 
each with its separate local and national organiza- 
tion, any one of which is able, by calling out its 
men, to embarrass the contractor and seriously 
delay if not render impossible the work of the 
other crafts engaged upon the building. The 
second reason is that since in the United States, 
unlike methods in England and Europe, the va- 
rious processes of building are usually sublet to 
subcontractors by the general contractor who 
does perhaps the masonry, the subcontractor, 
doing often only a few days’ work on a building, 
can if he will violate a trade agreement with a 
union and yet finish his job before the union can 
hold a meeting and call a strike, with the result 
that the various building trade-unions have been 
compelled to lodge more authority with their agents 
as to strikes than is the case in most trades. The 
result of these two facts, the number of distinct 
trades involved in one place at one time, and each 
with a walking delegate entrusted with unusual 
power, has developed situations of extreme com- 
plexity and confusion, alike to employers and em- 
ployees. This situation has led to more factional 
and jurisdictional fights between crafts, and even 
between rival organizations in the same craft, 
than in most trades. Sometimes contractors 
have had to endure vexatious delays while rival 
unions have fought as to which should do a cer- 
tain job. The United Board of Building Trades 
in New York has had generally some 70 local 
unions represented in it. The Building Trades 
Council of Chicago represents 32 trades with some 
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30,000 members, while the distinct Building Ma- 
terial Trades Council of Chicago has some 43 
unions with 33,000 members. These boards and 
councils, composed of the walking delegates of 
these unions, meeting originally simply to consult 
unofficially and to aid one another in getting the 
best conditions for their unions from various con- 
tractors, have almost invariably developed great 
power. The building trades represent to a large 
extent skilled laborers quickened and not seldom 
demoralized by city commercial life. A contract- 
or wanting a large number of skilled men, but 
perhaps only for a few days, must get his men 
through collective bargaining. He cannot take 
time generaliy to engage a man here and a man 
there. Hence the power of the walking delegate, 
who has his men in hand, a power probably gen- 
erally used by the walking delegate for the good 
of the men—hence largely high wages in the 
building trades—but also a power admitting of 
great evils. Walking delegates have learned to 
sell their power usually for the benefit of their 
unions but sometimes for their own pockets. 
Contractors have been willing to pay large sums 
—many believe that the first offers came from 
contractors—to call off strikes. Contractors have 
even been willing to pay to have strikes called 
upon rival contractors or to have paid emissaries 
in the ranks of the walking delegates. (See 
Watxkinc Devecates.) ‘Graft’? has undoubt- 
edly largely been used both by walking delegates 
and contractors. 

The first Board of Delegates in the building 
trades in New York dates from 1884, but had 
little power. By 1890, however, it had become 
strong, till in 1894 it divided into two hostile 
boards which in 1902 merged in the United Board 
of Building Trades of New York, and it was hoped 
both by employers and employees that this would 
end the confusion of the building situation. 
Corruption, however, soon developed. One firm 
was said to have paid $2,000 to have a strike 
called off. 

Sam Parks (see WALKING DELEGATES), busi- 
ness agent of the structural iron workers, de- 
veloped his phenomenal power and began his cor- 
rupt career. The George A. Fuller Company 
was accused of having brought him from Chicago 
and of backing him financially to secure immu- 
nity for their enterprises, which, honestly or 
i yeneatly. they certainly had. Charges and 
counter charges were made. 

The year 1903 saw protracted and almost con- 
tinual strikes in the building trades. Finally, 
through the efforts of the New York Civic Federa- 
tion, a Board of Governors of the employers and 
representatives of eighteen unions held a confer- 
ence and a General Arbitration Board was or- 
ganized composed of two arbitrators elected by 
each employers’ association and two elected by 
each union. Only members of unions party to 
the agreement are to be employed, and the em- 
ployees are to enforce this clause on all contract- 
ors. Employers cannot order a lockout nor the 
unions a strike before the matter in dispute is 
brought before the General Arbitration Board 
and settled. 

In Chicago there were conditions at least as 
complicated, a strike much more violent, a con- 
nection with disreputable politics, and corruption 
probably much more open and general, ending 
in a victory for the employees, tho the better 
elements in the unions have combined with the 
contractors to form a new Chicago Building 
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Trades League, largely on the same lines as the 
New York agreement. 

For main unions in the building trades, see 
under their respective names. 
J. R. Commons. 


REFERENCE: Trade Unionism and Labor Problems, ed. by 
John R. Commons (1905), chapters iii. and iv. 


* BUONARROTI, PHILIPPO: Communist; born 
in Pisain 1761. On account of his revolutionary 
ideas he was early compelled to flee to Corsica, 
and published there his ‘‘Friend of Italian Lib- 
erty.” In 1792 he came to Paris, and was natu- 
ralized. For complicity with the conspiracy of 
BasBeuF he was condemned to deportation. 
After much suffering he escaped to Geneva, and 
later to Brussels, where he wrote his ‘‘ History of 
Babeuf’s Conspiracy’’ (1828). In 1830 he re- 
turned to France, and secretly worked for com- 
munism, exerting much influence upon Blanqui 
and other leaders. He died in 1837. 


BUREAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH: Es- 
tablished in New York, 1899, by Geo. H. Shibley; 
removed in 1900 to Washington, D. C. It has 
conducted investigations into railroad consolida- 
tions in Massachusetts and into trusts, wholesale 
prices, freight rates, and certain gas plants. Since 
tgo1 Mr. Shibley has devoted the efforts of the 
Bureau mainly to direct legislation, having 
established also a People’s Sovereignty League, 
of which he is president. Address: 11 Bliss 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


BURGESS, JOSEPH: English Labor leader; 
born at Failsworth, Lancashire, England, 1853. 
At the age of eight he worked part time in a 
cotton mill; at eleven, he worked full time. In 
1884 he became a journalist in the interests of 
labor, editing The Diikem Operative. From 1885 
to 1889 he was on the editorial staff of The Cotton 
Factory Times, from 1899 to 1891 he was manager 
of The Yorkshire Factory Times, and from 1891 to 
1894 editor of The Workman’s Times, London. In 
1892 he published proposals for the founding of 
an independent labor party. This party was 
founded in 1893, and Mr. Burgess was elected a 
member of the first national administrative coun- 
cil. He was the party’s candidate for Parliament 
at a by-election in Leicester, 1894, and at the 
general election in 1895, and has served as or- 
ganizer for the Independent Labor Party both at 
Leeds and in Glasgow. Elected in 1902 to Glas- 
gow Town Council, he contested, in 1906, the 
Camlachie Division of Glasgow. Mr. Burgess has 
fought all his elections as a Socialist, against 
Liberal and Tory candidates. He is the author 
of several stories evidencing his interest in labor. 
Address: Factory Times Office, Huddersfield, 
England. 


BURIAL SOCIETIES: Friendly societies found 
mainly in England, constituted in the usual man- 
ner, but with the express object of supplying a 
fund for paying the funeral expenses of the mem- 
bers on their death. (See FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.) 
It became customary to enter the names not only 
of adults, but of children, in such societies. The 
proceedings of the criminal courts have shown 
that, in some instances, children on whose lives 
such an insurance was effected have been killed 
or allowed to die of neglect, and the alarm created 
by such instances was enhanced by the discovery 
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that children were frequently insured in more 
than one society. Legislation in England was 
enacted to remedy this. In the United States 
burial societies have had little development, 
their place having been filled by provisions em- 
bodied in the various friendly societies, secret 
orders, or trade organizations. 


BURKLI, KARL: Swiss Socialist, born in Zu- 
rich, 1823. He became a tanner, and was con- 
verted to socialism (1845) by the writings of 
Fourier. Burkli founded the first Konsumverein 
in German Switzerland, and in 1851 was elected to 
the Cantonal Council because of his socialist 
program, and advocacy, for the first time in Swit- 
zerland, of direct legislation. Since then he has 
played an important part in Swiss politics as a 
firm Socialist. In his seventieth year he opened 
the Zurich International Congress. He has been 
a voluminous writer from 1851-91. 


BURNS, JOHN: Political labor leader, born at 
Battersea, London, 1858; son of an engineer. He 
began to earn his own living at the age of ten, 
working in a candle factory, his first wages being 
three shillings a week. Later he was apprenticed 
to a local engineering firm. Burns early became 
an enthusiastic trade-unionist, and in 1877 was 
arrested for persistently speaking on Clapham 
Common. On being released (in 1879) he joined 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and 
prominently advocated shorter hours. In 1880-— 
1881 he was engaged as an engineer in West Africa. 
In 1883 he became a Socialist, and joined the 
Social Democratic Federation, becoming its lead- 
ing working-class member, but also an omnivo- 
rous reader and student. In 1885 he stood as 
Socialist candidate for Nottingham, and received 
598 votes. For two years he led the ‘‘unem- 
ployed” agitation in London. In 1886 he was 
arrested with Hyndman and others for speaking 
in Hyde Park, and on acquittal his speech (‘‘The 
Man with the Red Flag’’) was printed and widely 
sold. On Nov. 13, 1887 (‘‘Bloody Sunday’’), he 
was imprisoned six weeks for breaking through 
the police lines, and speaking in Trafalgar Square. 
In 1889 he was elected to the London County 
Council from Battersea. The same year he 
showed marvelous skill in managing the Dock 
Strike, and in organizing the unorganized; and 
he became the foremost leader of the ‘“‘new un- 
ionism.’” Coming to believe in the “‘progressiv- 
ist’’ policy of advancing socialism through any 
party, he left the Social Democratic Federation, 
and has been criticized by its leaders ever since, at 
times even being considered by them a traitor to 
their cause. At the general election in 1892 he 
was easily elected M. P. for Battersea, and in 1893, 
receiving the highest number of votes at the 
Trade Union Congress, became chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee. 

On the London County Council Burns’s work 
has been continuously good and increasingly 
onerous, and he has had a large share in its on- 
ward march. The attitude of its Works Com- 
mittee, with fair wages, hours, and conditions of 
labor, and its system of direct employment with- 
out contractors, is largely due to him. In Par- 
liament his work has been none the less solid: 
witness the adoption of the eight-hour day in 
government workshops, and his interest in all re- 
forms. Burns has been steadily reelected from 
Battersea, including the election of 1906. He is 
an independent trade-unionist and Socialist, and 
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altho increasingly denounced by the extremists 
in the labor movement, who do not believe in his 
opportunist methods, he has gained the admira- 
tion and confidence of all parties wherever he has 
served: on boards of arbitration between em- 
ployers and employees, in Parliament, and in 
positions of trust. He is a total abstainer and 
strenuous for justice to all. In December, 1905, 
he was asked by the Liberal prime minister, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, to enter the Cabinet as 
president of the Local Government Board, the 
first English workingman to be a Cabinet officer. 
He has a salary of £2,000, and has charge, among 
other things, of the great movement and fund 
authorized by Parliament for the unemployed. 
Address: 37 Lavender Gardens, Battersea, Lon- 
don, S. W., England. 


BURROWS, HERBERT: English Socialist, 
born in Suffolk, England, 1845. The son of a 
Methodist local preacher, he studied at a private 
school and entered the civil service. He was one 
of the original founders of the Social Democratic 
Federation, of which he is still a member, and to 
the cause of which he has devoted himself so 
energetically as on occasions to deliver seven ad- 
dresses a day. He was one of the organizers of 
the dock laborers, and has represented the federa- 
tion in several Socialist congresses. In 1895 he 
was treasurer for the Match Girls’ Union, and a 
very active friend of its cause. He is interested 
in theosophy, as well as socialism, and secretary 
of the Match Makers’ Union. Address: 99, Sothe- 
by Road, Highbury, London, N., England. 


BURT, THOMAS: Member of Parliament; born 
in Northumberland, 1837; the son of a miner. 
Following his father’s profession, he became 
secretary of the Northumberland Miners’ Union 
in 1865. In 1874 he was elected to Parliament 
from Morpeth, with Alexander Macdonald, the 
first ‘‘labor member’’ to sit in Parliament. He 
has represented Morpeth ever since. Burt is 
president of the Miners’ National Union (since 
1882); was British representative at the Labor 
Conference in Berlin, 1890; president at the 
Trades Union Congress in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1891; and has been active on various commis- 
sions, etc. In politics he is a Liberal. Address: 
20, Burdon Terrace, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Eng- 
land. 


BUTLER, BENJAMIN F.: American lawyer; 
politician; born at Deerfield, N. H., 1818; was 
graduated at Waterville College, Maine; studied 
law at Lowell, Mass., and was admitted to the bar 
in 184r. He soon became distinguished as a 
criminal lawyer and Democratic politician. In 
1853 he was elected to the Legislature, and in 1859 
to the State Senate. A brigadier-general of mili- 
tia, at the outbreak of the Civil War he marched 
at once to the South with the Eighth Massachu- 
setts Brigade. In February, 1862, he command- 
ed the military forces sent from Boston to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and for seven months 
held military command of New Orleans. His 
administration here has been violently de- 
nounced, and brought down upon him the intense 
hatred of the Southern people, because, altho he 
maintained order and enforced sanitary A ek 
tions, he compelled the rich secessionists to relieve 
the wants of those whom their rebellion had im- 
poverished. Relieved of his command he was 
moved to Virginia and North Carolina, and coop- 
erated with General Grant in his movement upon 
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Petersburg. In 1866 he was chosen member of 
Congress from Boston, and two years later was 
one of the managers in the impeachment of 
President Johnson. Butler had been a Republi- 
can; but as soon as the Greenback and Labor 
movement began he fell in with it, and in 1878 he 
was the candidate of this movement for governor 
of Massachusetts. He received 109,435 votes as 
against 134,725 for the Republican candidate. In 
1879 he was again defeated; but in 1882 was 


CABET, ETIENNE: French communist; born 
at Dijon, France, 1788. The soh of poor parents, 
he received little education, but worked his way 
up till he became a teacher in the Lycée. Later 
he studied both law and medicine. In 1815 he 
became founder and director of the ‘‘ Fédération 
Bourguignonne”’ for the defense of the national 
territory, and became connected with the Carbo- 
nari, his father before him having been a fiery 

atriot. About 1820 he went to Paris, and the 

evolution of 1830 found him in the first line of 
its adherents. Up to 1839 he followed the vary- 
ing fortunes of a Parisian extreme republican, 
writing various histories of the French revolu- 
tions and defending the most extreme acts of the 
“Mountain.” Being tried for this and con- 
demned, he fled to England. Here he read 
Moore’s ‘‘Utopia,’”” and devoted henceforth his 
life to the cause of communism. In 1840 he 
published his ‘‘ Voyage en Icarie,”’ an attractive 
communistic romance. In this he proposed, first, 
a transitional period of fifty years, and then a 
complete communism. In the transitional period 
taxation was to be more and more levied upon the 
wealthy. Wages favorable to the poor were to be 
fixt by law. Five hundred million francs were 
to be spent in providing work and dwellings for 
the poor. The army was to be disbanded as 
rapidly as possible, and employed on public 
works. Under Cabet’s full communism all over 
65 were to be retired on an allowance. All others 
able to work were to be set to compulsory work— 
men from 18 to 65, women from 17 to 50. _Every- 
thing was to be done to make the work attractive. 
The family was to be maintained intact, save that 
at the age of five years children were to be edu- 
cated in communism by the State. There was 
to be one official journal; none others were to be 
allowed. The city of Icaria is described with 
minute detail. 

Great interest was created by the thoughts 
voiced in Cabet’s work, and it was decided to 
establish an Icaria in America. Cabet bought 
1,000,000 acres of land in Texas, and sent, in 
1848, sixty-nine trusted followers to prepare the 
way. Arriving in New Orleans in March, they 
heard of the revolution in Paris, and debated 
whether or not toreturn. They decided to go on; 
but their ranks were soon decimated by fever, and 
they returned to New Orléans, where they met 
Cabet. There was a stormy interview and Cabet 
was much denounced; but in March, 1849, Cabet, 
with 280 followers, went to Nauvoo, Ill., where 
they hoped for a better climate than in Texas. 
Meanwhile, Cabet had been condemned in Paris 
to imprisonment on a trumped-up charge of fraud. 
He returned to Paris, and had the sentence re- 
versed. Returning to Nauvoo, he found the 
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successful as the Democratic nominee. Two years 
afterward he was the presidential candidate of 
the Greenback-Labor and Antimonopoly parties, 
receiving about 133,000 popular and no electoral 
votes. 

Altho very wealthy, General Butler kept near 
to the heart of the “‘common people,’”’ and few 
men of his time had as large a following among 


,the working men, especially in Massachusetts. 


He died in 1893. 


community prospering, having, in 1855, 500 
members. There was, however, continual dis- 
sension, and Cabet, with 200 followers, left for 
St. Louis, where he died (1856). The colony, 
however, survived, and only finally disbanded in 
the year 1895. (See Icarta.) Cabet, it should 
be added, gave a somewhat religious cast to his 
thought, writing a book, ‘‘Le Vrai Christianisme 
suivant Jésus Christ,’’ and indeed several other 
books arguing that Christianity is communism. 

REFERENCES: Icaria, by Albert Shaw; French and German 


Socialism, by R. T. Ely, and other histories of socialism. 
(See CoMMUNISM.) 


CADBURY, GEORGE: English manufacturer 
and philanthropist; born at Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham, 1839; educated under the auspices of the 
Society of Friends, to which his family belonged. 
One of the most successful and prosperous cocoa 
manufacturers in the kingdom, his relations with 
his employees would seem to be almost ideal. He 
is chairman of the firm of Cadbury Brothers, Lim- 
ited, and also of the Daily News Publishing Co. 
His great title to fame rests upon his splendid 
achievement in the founding of Bourneville, 
which is known all over the world as ‘‘the model 
village.’ Address: Manor House, Northfield, 
Worcester, England. (See BoURNEVILLE.) 


CAIRNES, JOHN ELLIOT: Political econo- 
mist; born at Castle Bellingham, County Louth, 
Ireland, 1823; graduated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and called to the bar in 1857, but never seems 
to have practised. In 1856 he competed success- 
fully for the Whately professorship of political 
economy in Dublin, and held it for five years, the 
full period during which it was tenable. During 
this period he published several essays and lec- 
tures, especially one on ‘‘The Slave Power,” de- 
fending the cause of the North in the American 
Civil War, and winning by it a high reputation for 
economic thought and analysis. In 1865, he was 
appointed professor of political economy at Uni- 
versity College, London; and when, in 1872, ill 
health compelled him to resign, he was made 
professor emeritus. Of the Ricardo-Mill school, 
Cairnes ranks perhaps second to Mill himself. He 
maintained sharply that political economy has 
to do only with what is, not with what ought to 
be; and his whole treatment was conservative and 
of the old, orthodox, and a priorz school, having 
little to do with the induction of the historical 
school. While of the school of Mill, he criticized 
him very sharply on many points, so that the 
“Dictionary of Political Economy”’ declares the 
effect of Cairnes’s last and greatest book to have 
been mainly destructive in shaking faith in the 
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finality of Mill’s conclusions. Cairnes’s literary 
skill and his logical ingenuity are perhaps his 
most marked characteristics. Hewas the author 
of: ‘‘Political Essays’’; ‘‘Leading Principles of 
Political Economy Newly Expounded”’; and 
‘‘The Slave Power.’ He died in 1875. 


CALVIN, JOHN: French Protestant theolo- 
gian; born at Noyon, Picardy, France, 1509. His 
influence on social reform, whether for good or for 
ill, was far from slight. Prof. John Fiske says of 
him (‘‘The Beginnings of New England,’ p. 58): 
“Tt is not easy to speak of Calvin with enthusi- 
asm, as it comes natural to speak of the genial, 
whole-souled, many-sided mirth- and song-loving 
Luther. Nevertheless, it would be hard to over- 
estimate the debt which mankind owes to Calvin. 
The spiritual father of Coligny, of William the 
Silent, and of Cromwell must occupy a foremost 
rank among the champions of modern democ- 
racy. Perhaps not one of the medieval popes 
was more despotic in temper than Calvin; but it 
is not the less true that the promulgation of his 
theology was one of the longest steps that man- 
kind has taken toward personal freedom. Cal- 
vinism left the individual man alone in the pres- 
ence of his God. ... In the presence of the 
awful responsibility of life all distinctions of rank 
and fortune vanished; prince and pauper were 
alike the helpless creatures of Jehovah, and sup- 
pliants for His grace.”’ 

It is easy to see from this in what direction 
Calvin’s contribution to human thought and life 
must lie. By crushing the individual under the 
sovereign decrees of God, he frees him from all 
lesser bondage. Calvin’s sociology becomes in- 
tensely individualistic. He defends private prop- 
erty as morally necessary, as tests of justice and 
integrity. The communism of the New Testa- 
ment he tries to prove was not communism. He 
is the first theologian to defend interest. The 
State and the Church he regarded as wholly in- 
dependent, yet alike in Church and State the one 
supreme ruler is God. Luxury he condemned as 
sin. He considered it the duty of the Church to 
provide for the poor, and to this end he revived 
the temporal duty of the diaconate. He died in 


1564. 


CAMPANELLA, TOMMASO: Italian monk; 
born 1568; entered the Dominican Order when 
quite a boy, but devoted much of his time to the 
study of philosophy. In 1599 there arose a con- 
spiracy in Calabria against the Spanish rule. 
Campanella, as an Italian patriot, was charged 
with conspiracy and heresy, and imprisoned in a 
dungeon in Naples for nearly twenty-seven years, 
being repeatedly tortured to make him confess his 
heresy, but with no avail. During his confine- 
ment he wrote several works, one of which was his 
“Civitas Solis” (published 1623). When released 
he retired to Rome, and afterward to Paris, 
where, enjoying the friendship of Richelieu and a 
pension from the king, he ended his days in peace. 
The ‘‘City of the Sun” is a dialogue between a 
Knight Templar and a sea captain. The captain 
tells of a wonderful city he had visited, and de- 
scribes minutely all that he saw, especially the 
methods of education and the laws by which the 
city is governed. It much resembles Plato’s 
“Republic.” Work is common to all, but the 
hours are to be only four, and slavery is repu- 
diated. There is to be community of wives and 
of goods. Money is not received, even from 
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foreigners. A translation of the ‘‘City of the 


Sun”? may be found in Morley’s Universal Li- 
brary. Campanella died in 16309. 


CAMPBELL, HELEN STUART: American 
author; born at Lockport, N. Y., 1839; educated 
in public schools. Her interest in social problems 
was first aroused in 1877. She became convinced 
that the improper preparation of the food of the 
poor was at least partly responsible for the cra- 
ving for intoxicating drinks, and in 1878 she went 
South, organizing the first cooking-schools there, 
and publishing a book on housekeeping and cook- 
ery. Through the reading of her book, ‘‘Miss 
Herndon’s Income,”’ published in 1885, the editor 
of the New York Tribune was moved to engage 
Mrs. Campbell to make a thorough investigation 
into the conditions of the working women and 
children of New York City. After a year’s work 
the result was published in ‘Prisoners of Poy- 
erty.” She then went abroad to investigate the 
same conditions in London, Paris, and several 
Italian cities, resulting in her ‘‘ Prisoners of Pov- 
erty Abroad.’ Later she received the prize 
offered by the American Economic Association 
for the best treatise on ‘‘Women Wage Earners.” 
She was one of the organizers and first officers 
of the Consumers’ League of New York, and was 
associated also with the first clubs established for 
working girls. Mrs. Campbell is interested in all 
social questions: the child-labor problem, arts 
and crafts movements, etc. In addition to the 
works already mentioned, she is the author of 
“Household Economics’”’ and many other books. 
Address: 170 West Seventy-sixth Street, New 
York City. 


CANADA: The largest of the British posses- 
sions, having an area of 3,653,946 square miles. 
It includes the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
the Northwest, British Columbia, and Prince 
Edward Island. Newfoundland is not in the 
Dominion and to Newfoundland belongs a part of 
Labrador. The population of the Dominion in 
IQOI Was 5,371,315. Of these, 1,649,371, mainly 
in Quebec, speak French; 108,112 
are Indians. Ontario has a popula- 
tion of 2,182,947 (capital, Toronto, 
262,149). Quebec 1,648,898 (capital, 
Quebec, 68,840. Montreal 267,730), Nova Scotia 
459,574 (capital Halifax, 40,832). New Bruns- 
wick, 331,120 (capital, Fredericton, 7,000. St. 
John 40,711). Manitoba, 360,590. British Colum- 
bia, 250,000. Prince Edward Island, 103,259; 
Alberta has 183,000; Saskatchewan, 300,000; Kee- 
watin, 9,800; Yukon, 27,219; Mackenzie, 5,216; 
Ungava, 5,113. Vital statistics are not col- 
lected. 

A so-called ‘‘American invasion of Canada”’ 
began in 1898-99. In 1902, out of 67,379 im- 
migrants into Canada 26,388 came from the 
United States. In 1903 there were 49,473 out 
of 128,364; in 1904 it was 45,229 out of 130,331, 
and in 1905 it was 43,652 out of 146,246. It 
is estimated that they brought with them 
five to ten million dollars. One hundred and 
twenty-two U. 8. factories have branches in 
Canada. 

Education is advanced. There were in 1905 
20,225 schools, 1,114,878 pupils, and expendi- 
tures of $12,407,876. There are 18 degree-grant- 
ing bodies, with 30 colleges. All schools are 
under government and almost wholly supported 


Statistics 
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by government grants and local taxation. Edu- 
cation is compulsory, but the law is not very 
thoroughly enforced. In Ontario, Quebec, and 
the Northwest territories there are separate 
schools for Roman Catholics. 

There are 1,249 papers (117 dailies). 

The most important industries of Canada are 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, mining. Out of 
63,422,338 acres of occupied land, 30,166,033 
are improved. Wheat and oats are the main 
crops. The forest area is:estimated at 1,248,- 
798 square miles. The total value of the fisher- 
ies (1904) was $23,500,000. The total value of 
mineral produce (1905) was $68,574,707; gold, 
$14,486,833; coal, $17,658,615. 

In toor the income from manufactures was 
$569,817,720, or $106.08 per head. Manufactures 
are carried on extensively and increasingly, em- 
ploying over 400,000 persons. 

Income (1906), $80,139,360. Expenditures, 
$67,240,641. Public debt, $377,678,580. Can- 
ada has a protective tariff with a preferential, 
adopted 1897, in favor of the United Kingdom 
and colonies, and more than half her revenue is 
derived from duties. 

Exports (1906), $256,586,630. Imports, $294,- 
267,616. The leading exports and their values 
in millions of dollars were (1906): wood and man- 
ufactures, 34; cheese, 24; gold-bearing quartz, 
12; wheat, 33; bacon, 11; cattle, 11; wheat flour, 
6. The leading imports were iron, steel, and 
manufactures of, 41; coal and coke, 21; wool, 
manufactures of, 15; cotton, manufactures of, 
8; sugar, molasses, 9. The imports (1905) from 
the U. S. were, in millions of dollars, 166: from 
Great Britain, 73; Germany, 6; France, 7. The 
exports to Great Britain were 113; the U. S., 


77: 

Of the railways ‘‘ Hazell’s Annual”’ (1907) says: 

“There were in 1905 65 railway lines working 
in the Dominion of Canada, with a total mileage 
of 20,601. The government own about 1,519 
miles of railway, and a magnificent system of 
canals. In 1905 there were 767 miles of electric 
railways. The principal railway systems are 
those of the Canadian Pacific, with 8,298 miles; 
Grand Trunk of Canada, 3,570 miles; Inter- 
colonial, 1,449 miles; Canadian Northern, 1,880 
miles. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, which 
was approved by Parliament in 1904, and is 
being built with government aid, will extend 
across the Dominion from Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, on the east coast, to a terminus. on Kaien 
Island, at the mouth of the Skeena River, on the 
Pacific coast. Its total length will be 3,500 miles. 
The contract between the government and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Company is that the com- 
pany shall construct in eight years the western 
division of the line, from Winnipeg to the Pacific, 
the government guaranteeing the principal and 
interest of three fourths of the bond issue neces- 
sary for construction, and paying a cash subsidy 
for the mountain section, which will eventually 
amount to between £1,600,000 and £2,000,000. 
The company guarantees the remaining one fourth 
of the bond issue, and becomes proprietor of 
this section. As to the eastern division, from 
Winnipeg to Moncton, the government will 
construct it and when complete it is to be 
leased to the company (who are to have free 
use of the line for the first seven years) for 
fifty years, when it reverts to the government, 
tho the company are then to retain the termi- 
nals and such branch lines as they may select. 
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The company will work both sections when they 
are completed.” 

In 1905 the receipts of the Canadian railways 
were $106,467,199, and their working expenses 
$79,977,574. Their paid-up capital was $1,248,- 
666,414. They carried 25,288,723 passengers and 
50,893,957 tons of freight. 

Telegraph lines (1905), 37,808, of which 6,590 
were government lines. Post-offices, 10,879. 

- Canada has a network of canals and river and 

lake navigation making 2,700 miles. In 1905 
30,811 vessels passed through the Canadian ca- 
nals carrying 233,545 passengers and 9,371,744 
tons of freight. 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


The crown is represented by a governor-gen- 
eral with a privy council chosen by himself. 
Each province has a lieutenant-governor ap- 
pointed by the governor-general in council and 
a separate Parliament. The Federal Parliament 
has a Senate nominated for life (from Ontario 24 
members, Quebec 24, Nova Scotia 10, New 
Brunswick, 10, Manitoba 4, British Columbia 3, 
Prince Edward Island 4, Alberta 4, Saskatche- 
wan 4), and a House of Commons, elected every 
five years on a low suffrage (from Ontario 86, 
Quebec 65, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 13, 
British Columbia 7, Prince Edward Island 4, 
Manitoba ro, Saskatchewan 5, Alberta 5, Yukon 
1). Bills passed by Parliament must receive 
the assent of the governor-general, and may be 
disallowed by the king within two years. The 
governor-general is Earl Grey; premier, Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier. From 1867 to 1896 the Conserva- 
tives were in power except for five years. In 
1896, largely on the Manitoba schools question, 
the Liberals, under the lead of Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier, won 118 seats to the Conservatives’ 86, and 
the Independents’ 8. This lead was increased in 
1900. In 1904 Sir Laurier’s government won 
a majority of 52 in a house of 214. The chief 
issue was the railroad question, the Conservatives 
favoring steps toward state ownership. 

The Canadian militia is under the command 
of a major-general of the British army. Its 
peace training strength is 46,000. There is no 
active marine militia. 

Postal savings-banks, under charge of the 
government, were established in 1868. In 1905 
they had 165,518 depositors and $45,368,320 on 
deposit. The growth of the general banking 
business shows the prosperity of the Dominion. 


1868 1898 1905 
Discounts....... $52,209,050 | $223,806,320| $603,685,367 
IDO DGSITS). S's tee" 33,053,594] 236,161,062 567,846,789 


SociaL REFORM 


Social reform in Canada is not largely ad- 
vanced, perhaps because the need has not seemed 
pressing. Land has been easy to get and em- 
ployment has been good. The wages are not 
high. Free grants of 160 acres in Manitoba are 
readily secured. 

Nor have such reform movements as have de- 
veloped had marked characteristics. For the 
most part they have been connected with the 


Canada 
Capital 


reform movements of the U.S. Most American 
trade-unions have branches in Canada as in the 
U. S., and the statistics of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor include many Canadian unions. 
Nevertheless an Annual Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada has held twenty-two meetings, 
and the organization of labor has recently 
made considerable progress. The recent Eng- 
lish labor political successes have had influence 
in Canada. 

As the result of a general Trades Congress held 
in Victoria, B.C., 1906, an Independent Labor 
Party has been formed. It is to work after the 
model of the English party. Although social- 
istic, it is not called upon to accept the Socialist 
program at the present juncture. The Socialist 
delegates mainly voted with the majority on 
this matter. There is, however, a small Socialist 
party with some successes in British Columbia. 
The Socialist vote in 1903 was 8,025. Canada, 
however, is in the main individualistic. Munic- 
ipalism and cooperation are little developed, tho 
the Dominion Government has made some ex- 
periments in the direction of State socialism. 
It has established agricultural experiment sta- 
tions at various points. Cooperative cream- 
eries, under State supervision, are now found all 
through the Northwest. When a shipping ring 
threatened to monopolize the cattle trade, the 
government slipped in and ran cattle steamers 
of its own. 

Nevertheless trusts have much power. The 
Hudson Bay Company, with stores in almost 
every town and city, largely controls retail trade. 
Cooperation, apart from the dairies, consists only 
in a tew bakeries, stores, and credit societies. 
At Marysville, near Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, Mr. Alexander Gibson has developed a 
sort of ‘‘Canadian Pullman” for the employees 
of his saw and cotton mills. 

Charity organizations exist in most cities. 

Strictly speaking, Canada has no poor law, 
and no ‘‘poor rates,’ but the relief institutions, 
though mainly private, are largely supported by 
municipalities. In the cities large numbers re- 
ceive outdoor relief, usually with some work 
test. There are in the Dominion 75 hospitals, 
18 asylums for the insane, with many other in- 
stitutions of various kind, for relief or preven- 
tion. 


REFERENCES: Statistical Year Book of Canada, by George 
Johnson, F.S.S., Government statistician, Ottawa; Statisti- 
cal Abstract for the Several Colonial and other Possessions of 
the United Kingdom, annual, London; Self-Government in 
Canada and How It Was Won, F. Bradshaw, London, 1903; 
Canada in the Twentieth Century, A. G. Bradley, London, 
1903; Canada and the Empire, E. S. Montagu and B. Her- 
bert, London, 1904; Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal 
Party, J. S. Willison, 2 vols., London, 1903; How Canada 
is Governed, J. G. Bourinot, Copp, 1902; Canada and the 
Canadian Question, Goldwin Smith, Macmillan, 1891. 


CANALS: Artificial waterways for the purposes 
of navigation or irrigation. (See IRRIGATION.) 
Navigable canals may be divided into those used 
for inland navigation and those used for shorten- 
ing sea voyages. With a long and honorable 
history canals have for the last fifty years been 
overshadowed in importance by the railway, but 
are now experiencing a deserved and needed 
revival. 

Canals are of importance, because, first, they 
can carry certain freight cheaper and better 
than railroads; secondly, by carrying goods where 
speed of transport is of small moment, they free 
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the railroads to do more rapid work; thirdly, 
for certain lines of commerce they can compete 
with railroads in rates, and so lower railroad 
rates. 

It is evident, therefore, that the railroads 
should be allowed no longer, through a mistaken 
policy, to ruin canals, or buy them and control 
them. Many therefore, not Socialists, hold that 
government should care for, own and operate 
canals on some large, comprehensive system. 
Every argument for the nationalization of rail- 
roads applies to canals with added force. (See 
RAILROADS.) 


The oldest large canals known were the royal canal of Baby- 
lon, at least 3500 B.c., and some in Egypt, probably 7000 
B.c. Important canals were later built at Alexandria and 
Rome. The Grand Canal of China, 650 miles long, was con- 
structed in the thirteenth century. Canals, 
were, however, of small use till the invention 
of locks in Italy in the fourteenth century, 
after which several important canals were con- 
structed, particularly in Italy and France. 
Peter the Great began in 1700 the immense system of canals 
in Russia which connect St. Petersburg and the Caspian Sea 
and afford continuous navigation, 1,434 miles. The modern 
era of canal construction dates, however, from the success of 
the Duke of Bridgewater's Canal, from Worsley to Manchester, 
commenced in 1759, and lengthened to Liverpool in 1772. 
A canal mania at this time broke out. Dividends in some 
of the canal companies amounted to 100 percent. In Ireland 
the Grand Canal was built in 1765. Louis I. of Bavaria in 
1846 completed a pruest of Charlemagne in connecting the 
Main and the Danube by a canal 108 mileslong. The Danish 
Canal, connecting the North Sea and the Baltic, was finished 
in 1785. The great Gotha Canal in Sweden was completed in 
1832. The first canal in America was built at South Hadley, 
Mass., in 1793. In 1817 the Erie Canal in the United States 
was commenced, and finished amid great enthusiasm in 1825. 
The original cost was $5,700,000. In 1852—53, altho the tolls 
had been reduced to about one third the original amount, the 
revenue was over $3,000,000 per year. 

From 1825-70 interest in canals was wholly eclipsed b 
thatinrailroads. In 1870, however, interest in them revived. 

In October, 1884, an International Inland Navigation 
Congress was heldin Bremen, and has met nearly every year 
since. The great Manchester Ship Canal, which enables the 
largest steamers for India or America to load at Manchester, 
was commenced in 1885, and opened January 1, 1894, costing 
$75,000,000. It is mainly controlled by the city, which has 
a majority of the directors. The North Sea Baltic Canal was 
commenced in 1887, and finished in July, 1895. 


History 


The Erie Canal is by far the most important 
long canal of the world, tho not the longest, it 
being, with feeders, 352 miles long. It was long 
paralyzed by the adverse interests and influences 
of the New York Central Railroad, but in 1883 
all tolls were removed and an active agitation 
commenced to make it an effective competitor 
of the railroads. In 1896 a referendum was 
taken of the state to spend $9,000,000 to deepen 
it to g feet. This was carried, but the amount 
was insufficient, and in 1903 a referendum was 
carried authorizing the expenditure of enough to 
make it a great barge canal, navigable by vessels 
of 1,000 tons. It has been estimated that this 
will cost $101,000,000, or $41,000,000 more than 
the cost to date. 

Other great canal systems in the U. S. are 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, opened in 1850, and 
184 miles long, and the Illinois and Michigan, con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the Mississippi. It 
was opened in 1898, and is 96 miles long. It has 
been vastly improved by the Chicago Drainage 
Canal, begun in 1892 and completed 1900. It has 
also been mooted to make it a great ship canal, 
allowing ocean steamers to ascend to Chicago 
from New Orleans. The Morris Canal, ror miles 
long (1830), connects the Hudson and the Dela- 
ware. The Delaware and Raritan, 43 miles long 
(1831-34), connects those rivers, and, therefore, 
New York and Philadelphia. Canada has im- 
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portant canals besides the Welland Canal. The 
following table shows 

THE Great SHIp CANALS OF THE WoRLD 

Com- |Length! No. of 

CANAL pleted | miles | Locks Cost? 
SU CZ ere etiaen as tere ean 1869 |90 None | $100,000,000 
Cronstadt and St. 

IPStersOUre <)se.e eo .<.: 1890 |16.! None 10,000,000 
COrinthe acer ccs otc an 1893 | 4. None 5,000,000 
Manchester. :......... 1894 |35.50 5 75,000,000 
Kaiser Wilhelm........ Taps WOT. aoe a as 40,000,000 
Elbe and Trave........ TOOOM AT en i ose sere 25,200,000 
Wrolland poeeta cc ec aes 1833 |27 26 6,000,000 
Sault ip Marie (Ameri- 

CAR) taleiae ca 2 a0e sci 1855 | 1.6 I 6,033,5 
Sault Ste. Marie (Cana: bres 

£3) Sree CES SIA ENs 1895 | 1.125 <p feohi 3,770,621 


1 Cost of construction to state. 


The Suez Canal is usually considered the most 
important completed canal, tho more vessels pass 
the Sault Ste. Marie canals. It is much the longest 
and without locks. In 1900 there passed through 
it 3,441 vessels with 13,509,237 tonnage. The 
net profits in 1899 were 54,153,500 francs. 

For the Panama Canal, see PANAMA. 


CANTILLON, RICHARD: A writer of Irish 
race, living in Paris in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century} of whose life little is known, but 
whose little book, ‘‘ Essai sur la Nature du Com- 
merce en Général,”’ the earliest edition of which 
was published in Paris in 1755, seems to have 
exerted a very profound influence upon the eco- 
nomic thought of his century. For what is 
known of his life, see article ‘‘Cantillon”’ in Pal- 
grave’s ‘‘Dictionary of Political Economy.”’ Can- 
tillon’s opinions were those of the mercantilist 
school, modified by the ideas of the Physiocrats, 
and all stated with unusual scientific precision 
and method. For a very favorable estimate of 
his work, see the article by Jevons upon ‘* Richard 
Cantillon and the Nationality of Political Econ- 
omy,’ in the Contemporary Review, 1881. (See 
PouiticaL Economy.) 


CAPE COLONY: See SoutH AFRICA. 


CAPITAL may be briefly defined as “‘that part 
of wealth which is devoted to obtaining further 
wealth’”’ (Alfred Marshall, ‘‘ Economics of Indus- 
try,’ p.5). Says J.S. Mill (‘‘ Political Economy,”’ 
- i.,iv., sec. 1): “‘ What capital does for production is 
to afford the shelter, protection, tools, and mate- 
rials which the work requires, and to feed and 
otherwise maintain the laborers during the proc- 
ess. Whatever things are destined for this use, 
destined to supply productive labor with these 
various prerequisites, are capital.” 
Knies defines capital as ‘‘wealth set 
aside for the satisfaction, directly or 
indirectly, of future needs. This sat- 
isfaction may be obtained by the individual by 
lending his wealth at ‘usury’—usury of money, 
usury of victuals, usury of anything that is lent 
upon usury—or by reserving means for future pro- 
duction, as in the case of the husbandman and his 
corn or cattle, or by laying up for himself a treas- 
ure which will be a delight for many days.” Presi- 
dent Francis A. Walker (‘‘ Political Economy,” 
sec. 73) defines capital as ‘‘that part of wealth, 
excluding unimproved land and natural agents, 
which is devoted to the production of wealth.” 


Definitions 
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Capital 
E. v. Bohm-Bawerk defines capital as ‘‘the com- 
plex of goods that originate in a previous process 
of production, and are destined, not for imme- 
diate consumption, but to serve as means of ac- 
quiring further goods. Objects of immediate 
consumption, then, and land (as not produced) 
stand outside our conception of capital.” 

There are three questions which are still in dis- 
pute in connection with the concept of capital: 
(1) Is all capital the result of labor, and ought we 
to exclude the forces and free gifts of nature? This 
question is important when attention is directed 
from the consideration of the function of capital 
to that of the function of the capitalist, or owner 
of capital. The ownership of land and gifts of 
nature that have merely been appropriated must 
be defended by somewhat different considerations 
than the ownership of wealth that has been de- 
liberately produced and saved. For this reason 
it is probably best with the above authors not to 
include under the term capital any of the so-called 
free gifts of nature. Of course it is not always 
easy to draw the line, as in the case of made land, 
between the free gifts of nature and the work of 
man, and yet, altho in some cases the line may be 
invisible, and therefore hard to place, there is a 
line and an important line, and usually it can be 
at least approximated. (2) Does the distinction 
between capital and non-capital depend on the in- 
tention of the capitalist, or, 1n other words, the owner 
of the potential capital? Thus Professor Marshall, 
in the ‘‘Economics of Industry,” argues that a 
doctor’s carriage, when used on professional visits, 
would be capital, but when used for pleasure 
merely would not be capital. To this it may be 
answered that the distinction lies not so much in 
the intent as in the use that actually is made; 
tho of course usually what is intended for pro- 
duction of wealth is used for that purpose, so 
that the same article may sometimes be used as 
capital and sometimes not. The final question 
is, (3) Does capital include what are called imma- 
terial, as distinct from material qualities? This 
question is somewhat similar to the first. Ina 
general sense immaterial qualities are certainly 
often, and perhaps usually, the truest capital. 
Thus we say a man’s capital is his health, skill, 
strength; but in political economy it is more 
usual and probably wiser not to speak of imma- 
terial capital, because it is different from material 
capital, and obeys different laws. Capital, there- 
fore, is generally used in political economy in the 
restricted sense of material wealth, not the free 
gijt of nature, used for the production of more 
wealth. 


We now come to consider some different kinds of capital, 
and first the common distinction made between Circulating 
and Fixed Capital. In the words of Mill: “Capital which 

fulfils the whole of its office, in the production 
in which it isengaged, bya single use is called 


ifferent Circulating Capital. ‘‘Capital which exists in 
ae a any durable shape, and the return to which is 
in nS spread over a period of corresponding duration, 
Capital is called Fixed Capital.”"1 Another conven- 


ient distinction is made by Professor Marshall 
(“Economics of Industry,” p. 19) into Re- 
muneratory Captial and rile | Capital. He says: 

“Remuneratory Capital or Wage Capital consists of the 
food, clothes, shelter, etc., which support labor. 

“Auxiliary Capital is that which aids labor. It consists 
of tools, machines, factories, and other buildings that are used 
for trade purposes, railways, canals, roads, ships, etc.; also 
raw materials.” 

Passing now to the theory of capital, we are met at once by 
the utmost diversity of opinion, and have therefore to con- 
sider the history of theories of capital. 


1“ Political Economy,” Book I,, chap. vi, 


Capital 


The word capital (connected with the Latin caput, or head) 
was originally a mere adjective in the phrase ‘capital stock,” 
and so used as late as Adam Smith. But it 
soon came to be used elliptically for the whole 

History of phrase, and the single word capital is used in 

Theories of the modern sense at least as early as 1635, in 
; Dafforne’s ‘‘Merchant’s Mirrour.”’ This gives 
Capital us some clue to the history of the treatment of 
capital by economists. It has been mainly 
connected with interest, the phrase “capital 
stock” being contrasted with the interest accruing from it. In 
a primitive society there is little capital. Weapons and im- 
plements forthe hunt and for fishing constitute the total equip- 
ment. Later,in the pastoral stage, flocks and herds represent 
the chief forms of capital, while developing agriculture calls 
for somewhat more complicated tools and implements. Only 
after the invention of machinery, however, does capital 
emerge as an independent factor in production. It is because 
of the capitalistic system which they ushered in that the in- 
ventions which were made in England during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century may without exaggeration be 
said to have caused an ‘‘industrial revolution.’’ Since Watt 
perfected the steam-engine in 1776, machine methods of 
production and the factory system have displaced hand 
methods and the domestic system in nearly every department 
of manufacturing industry. _With every step in this develop- 
ment the importance of capital has increased until to-day in 
the Western world the man who is without capital and who 
is unable to command it. is forced almost of necessity to 
become the hired employee of the man who has capital. 
The wage system is thus the natural supplement to privately 
owned capital and is rightly included in the conception of the 
capitalistic system of production. 
he best history yet written of the various theories of 
capital is undoubtedly B6hm-Bawerk's “Capital and Interest: 
A Critical History of Economical Theory,’’ a translation 
from the German ‘Kapital und Kapitalzins.’’ This book 
has been largely used in the following account. The problem 
of capital Bohm-Bawerk states substantially as follows: 

He who owns capital can generally obtain from it a per- 
manent net income called interest. This has notable char- 
acteristics. It owes its existence to no personal activity 

of the capitalist. It flows into him even 
where he has not moved a finger. It seems in 
The Problem 2 peculiar sense to spring from capital, or, to 

f Capital '°2 very old metaphor, to be begotten of it. 

ol Uap It may be obtained from any capital, from 
goods that are barren, as well as those that are 
fruitful; from perishable goods, as from durable; 
from goods that can be replaced, and from goods that cannot 
be replaced; from money, as from commodities. Finally, it 
flows into the capitalist without ever exhausting the capital 
from which it comes, and therefore without any necessary 
limit. It presents the remarkable picture of a lifeless thing 
producing an everlasting and inexhaustible supply of goods. 
Whence and why this endless flow of wealth? This is the 
theoretical problem of capital and interest. This is different, 
says Bohm-Bawerk, from the social and political problem. 
The theoretical problem asks why there 7s interest on capital; 
the social and political problem asks whether there hae be. 
Yet it is doubtful if we can keep the two questions apart. 
‘Whether there should be” certainly depends upon “why 
there is,’’ and “why there is” is not unaffected by ‘“‘ whether 
there should be.” Yet they are two questions, and for thesake 
of clear thought we should try to keep them separate, and to 
answer the first question first. Yet, historically, in political 
economy, the second question received the first treatment. 
Ancient political economy evidenced a deep disapproval of in- 
terest, as witnessed in the prohibition of interest between Jews 

in the Mosaic code and in many passages from 
classic literature. (See Usury.) Thereason is 
not far to seek. Credit had little place in pro- 
duction. Machinery was simple. Almost all 
loans were for immediate consumption, and, 
as a rule, to people in distress. The creditor 
was usually rich, the debtor poor, and the 
former, therefore, in the light of a man squeezing something 
from the poor man, Yet was there little study of the ques- 
tion. Plato, Aristotle, the two Catos, Cicero, Seneca, Plautus 
—all condemn interest, and yet assign little reason for so 
doing. Aristotle’s argument was: Money is by nature in- 
capable of bearing fruit. The lender’s gain, therefore, must 
come from a defrauding of the borrower. The strong con- 
demnation of interest by the Mosaic law and the early Chris- 
tian Church is well known. Yet there was usually but little 
reason given, and some of the reasons that were given are far 
more rhetorical than logical. Gradually Greek and then 
Roman legislation came to allow interest, and so the practise 
spread. The Middle Ages, however, witnessed a revival of 
the condemnation of interest. The Church strenuously con- 
demned it (see CANON Law), first categorically, 
and then, as the desire for interest and the 
seeming need of interest increased, with more 
show of argument and attempt at reason. 
Gonzalez Tellez falls back on Aristotle’s ar- 
gument. Thomas Aquinas (qg. v.) does the 
same in a different form. He argues that he 
who loans money passes over money and all that comes from 
it, and tnerefore has no right to the interest that springs from 
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it. Interest again he considers as the hypocritical and under- 
hand price asked for a good common to all—time. Time is 
simply a pretext used by usurers to get more than they give. 
But time is a common good, given to all equally by God. 
This was the general position of the canonists, tho steadily 
and quietly exceptions and excuses were introduced permit- 
ting interest under this pretext or that. 

The Protestant reformers usually approved of interest, 
altho with more or less reserve; at least this is so with Zwingli, 
Luther (in his later days), Melanchthon, and Calvin. The 
last named, however, is the only one who 
gives careful reason for his approval. His 
argument is that interest islegitimate, because, 
tho money itself be barren, money is used as a 
house is used, for gain of convenience or rent, 
and therefore that the lender of the money is 
entitled to interest as his share of the gain. 
Molinzus, taking somewhat the same ground, opposed the 
canon prohibition of interest. Besold and Grotius followed 
hesitatingly in the same line till Salmasius (about 1640) poured 
out a flood of writing defending interest, and was followed 
by Bacon, North, Locke, Steuart, Hume, Galiani, Vasco, 
Beccaria, Mirabeau, and Bentham. R 

But this already brings us to modern times, when capital 
and interest, having become matters of such vast moment, 
have elicited far more careful and scientific study. Turgot 
comes first. He defends interest on the ground that capital 
is always the equivalent of rent-bearing land, and therefore 
should receive interest as land brings forth fruit. This theory 
Bohm-Bawerk calls the “‘Fructification’’ theory, and con- 
demns because, in his opinion, it explains nothing. Adam 

mith has no definite position, but throws 
out various hints about the origin of interest, 
The Fructifi- some of which are contradictory. Adam 
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cation mith’s neutral position could not be long 
held. The question of labor and capital be- 
Theory came the burning question of the nineteenth 


century. Five answers have been developed 

through the century, and more or less side by 
side; so that we shall do best not to attempt to follow chrono- 
logical order, but to see the separate schools as markedly and 
distinctly as possible. 

First, Bohm-Bawerk puts what he calls the ‘“colorless’”’ 
answer, which, like Adam Smith’s, is a confused answer, 
altho made by Ricardo, Torrens, McCulloch, 
and several continental writers. Ricardo, 
for example, tho he sharply and at length 
gives his conception of the he that governs 
the rate of return to capital, scarcely gives any 
reason for the return, save that, if capitalists did not receive 
any interest, they would not invest. 

We come, next, to what B6Ohm-Bawerk calls the “‘ Produc- 
tive’’ theory, that capital actually produces wealth, and that 
therefore the capitalist who gets his interest simply gets what 

his capital produces. This theory is subdivided 
into four theories: (1) That capital serves 

The Produc- toward the production of goods; (2) that it 

tive Th serves toward the production of more goods 

ive €0TY than could be produced without it; (3) that it 

serves toward the production of more value 

than could be produced without it; (4) that 

it serves toward the producing of more value than it has in 

itself. The first two of these theories B6hm-Bawerk calls 

the ‘‘Naive Productive” theories; the third he calls the 

“Indirect Productive” theory, and from the last theory spring 

such important theories that he considers them by themselves 
as ““Use”’ theories. 

Among the ‘‘ Naive Productive’’ theories we have those of 

. B. Say, who first broached this theory in 1803, brilliantly 

ut not clearly, and more recently of Roscher, Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Scioloja, and others. Boéhm-Bawerk’s answer to this theo 
is simply that it has not been proved that capital in itself 
produces goods. Capital undoubtedly, as Roscher argues 
enables labor to produce more goods; but the amount o 
return to capital has by no means been proved to be equal to 
the amount of value of the increased amount of goods it 
enables labor to produce. 

The “Indirect Productive” theory, that capital produces 
more value, was first taught by Lord Lauderdale in 1804, and 
then by his greater follower, tho not disciple, Malthus. Mal- 
thus carefully defines profit as “‘the difference between the 
value of the advances necessary to produce a commodity, 
and the value of the commodity when produced”’ (“ Principles 
of Political Economy,” 2d ed., p. 262); but he does not 
equally carefully show why there should be this difference of 
value, tho he does in general point to capital as the producer 
of more value. Henry Carey and Peshine Smith in America 
and the painstaking Thtinen and Strassburger in Germany 
Béhm-Bawerk assigns to this school. ; 

We come now to the ‘‘Use’”’ theories, which, tho an off- 
shoot of the ‘‘ Productive” theories, quickly grew into an 
independent life of their own. This theory is that capital, 

apart from its substance value, has a use-value, 

. and that the capitalist who draws interest is 

Use Theories thus rewarded for sacrificing the use of capital 
during the period of production. J. B. Say 

’ first suggested this, together with his ‘‘ Naive 
Productive” theory, Hermann worked it out, and Menger 
gave itits best form. Itis largely a German theory, Nebenius, 
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Marlo, Bernhardi, Mangoldt, Schaffle, Kneis, besides Hermann 
and Menger, all following it in one form or another. Boéhm- 
Bawerk, however, rightly maintains that there is no independ- 
ent ‘“‘use”’ of capital aside from capital, and that therefore 
this non-existent ‘‘use’’ cannot be the cause of interest; but 
even if it does exist, as apart from the substance of capital, 
it simply adds to the problem by raising two problems in 
place of one. What is this independent use of capital? 

Next in order is the famous ‘‘Abstinence” theory, made 
prominent in the lectures of N. W. Senior at Oxford Univer- 
sity, and later in his “‘Outlines of the Science of Political 
Economy” (1836). Adam Smith and Ricardo declared 

labor to be the source of value. Senior amend- 
ed this by saying that value is due to scarcity 

Abstinence (utility being assumed), and that labor and 

Theo abstinence account for scarcity, Hints of this 
eory had appeared before in Ricardo and in Adam 
Smith’s opposition of “future profit’’ to 
“present enjoyment,”’ but Senior first worked 
it into a careful and logical system. According to this, 
capital is the result of labor, but of labor applied not to im- 
mediate results, but to far-off results; and, therefore, since its 
owner has sacrificed immediate results to distant ones, he is 
indemnified by interest. He is able to secure this indemni- 
fication because the exchange value of goods depends, accord- 
ing to Senior, partly on the usefulness of the goods, partly 
on the limitation of their supply; and the limitation depends 
upon the number of those willing to abstain from immediate 
consumption of wealth to devote it to capital. The ‘‘maxi- 
mum of price” is the sacrifice with which the buyer could 
himself produce or procure the goods; and the ‘‘minimum of 
price’’ is the cost of production. Under competition these 
i beep eey But the cost of production consists of the sum 
of labor and abstinence requisite for the production of the 
goods. If abstinence is always requisite for production, it 
can always command its money return. 

The trouble with this theory is that it makes too sweeping 
a generalization from an idea containing an element of truth. 
Like the other theories it mistakes a part of the truth for the 
whole explanation. . The theory is now generally discarded 
(see ABSTINENCE, REWARD OF), yet it has had many followers, 
and some of them most distinguished, such as J. S. Mill, 
Jevons, Cairnes, Roscher, Schiiz, Max Wirth, Rossi, Molinari, 
and Garnier. Bastiat accepted the doctrine under a de- 
veloped form. Bastiat’s great social lawis ‘‘service for serv- 
ice.” He argues that he who provides capital not only 
sacrifices present enjoyment, but does positive service by 
allowing the laborer to have now what otherwise he could 
only obtain later by great sacrifice of his own tools. But 
this only confuses. He who sacrifices in order to prevent 
sacrifice certainly does so, but this is only one sacrifice, and 
cannot receive return for two. 

We pass then to the next group, which BOhm-Bawerk calls 
“‘Labor”’ theories, because under various forms they try to 

rove that interest is payment tothe capitalist for labor per- 
ormed. The main advocates of this are James Mill, McCul- 
loch, Courcelle-Seneuil, Rodbertus, Schafle. Under one 
rorm or another they all argue that capital is stored-up labor, 
and that interest and profit are simply the price paid for 
stored-up labor. But kow. then, does it happen that the 
capitalist eventually gets back all his capital; that is, all his 
stored-up labor, and yet gets interest too? Courcelle-Seneuil 
argues that interest is payment for the labor of storing up 
capital. This is artificial. Its falsity may be seen in the fact 
that interest has no connection with this, beta often greatest 
where this so-called labor is least, and vice versa. 

We come then to what may be called the Socialist, or the 
“Exploitation’’ theory. According to this, all goods that 
have value are the product of human labor, and indeed, 

economically considered, are exclusively the 

neat of human en y btied ret peas ripe 

itati ever, do not retain the whole product of their 

ae eames labor, because capitalists, taking advantage of 

eory their command over the indispensable means 

of production, as secured to them by the in- 

stitution of private property, secure to them- 

selves a part of the laborer’s product. The means of doing so 

are supplied by the wage contract, in which the laborers are 

compelled by hunger to sell their labor-power to the capitalist 

for a part of what they, the laborers, produce. Interest is 

thus a portion of the product of other people's labor, obtained 
by exploiting the necessitous condition of the laborer. 

The way had been prepared for this by Adam Smith and 
Ricardo, in teaching that labor is the source of value; tho 
Ricardo abandoned this doctrine before his death. Hodgskin 
in England and Sismondi in France were the first to really 
state the theory, and they only in a mild and general way; 
but it was soon taken up with strength and in earnest by 
Proudhon in France and Rodbertus in Germany, and then 
by the great Socialist leaders, Lasalle and Marx. Of the 
Socialists, Rodbertus and Marx have worked out the theory 
most carefully. Rodbertus is considered by most political 
economists the most careful, altho Marx has worked out the 
theory the most brilliantly and the most popularly. Rod- 
bertus accepts almost as axiomatic the premise that labor, 
economically speaking, is the source of all value. Rent he 
defines as ‘‘all income obtained without personal exertion, 
solely in virtue of possession” (‘‘Soziale Frage,” p. 146).. It 
includes two kinds of rent—land rent and profit on capital. 
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Rent owes its existence to two facts: economically, that, with 
machinery and division of labor, laborers can produce more 
than they require to support life; and legally, that private 
eh nc in land and capital enables their owners to employ 
aborers who, not having land and capital, and needing thei 
for production, are unable to work except in service for these 
capitalists, and are driven by hunger often to give to the 
capitalists all they produce except what is barely necessary to 
support life. The form which this compulsion originally took 
was slavery, the origin of which was contemporaneous with 
that of agriculture and landed property. To-day contract 
bas taken the place of slavery; but since capitalists own sub- 
stantially all the land and capital, they have the laborer as 
equally at a disadvantage as under slavery, and can take 
from him under contract as much as before under slavery. 
Thus, says Rodbertus, ‘The contract is only formally and 
not actually free, and hunger makes a good substitute for 
the whip. What was formerly called food is now called wage” 
(‘Soziale Frage,’’ p. 33). 

Thus all rent is an exploitation, or, as he says in effect, 
a robbery of the product of other people’s labor (‘‘Soziale 
Frage,”’ p. 150). The amount of rent increases with the 
productivity of labor; for under the system of free competition 
the laborer can receive little more than his maintenance, no 
matter how much he produces. The division between rent 
of land and rent of capital Rodbertus believes depends upon 
how much labor value is represented in land and in capital, 
since labor is the measure and source of all value, even rent 
being the product of labor, tho conditioned by the possession 
of wealth. Nevertheless, except in a posthumous tract on 
“Capital,’” Rodbertus does not favor the abolition of private 
property in either land or capital. He ascribes to it an edu- 
cating power, a ‘‘kind of patriarchal power that could only 
be replaced after a completely altered system of national 
instruction, for which at present we have not got even the 
conditions” (‘‘Erklarung,” p. 303). 

Marx's theory is the same, tho worked out in a different 
way. The utility of a thing, he argues, is its value in use. 
But this value is not something in the air. It is limited by 
the properties of the commodity, and has no existence apart 

from that commodity. The commodity itself 
is the use value. Noe use values exchange. 

Karl Marx They are measured. To be measured they 

must have some characteristic in common. 

What is this? It is not in their qualities; 

their qualities are very different. Things that exchange must 
have the same quantity of exchange value. What is the thing 
that they have the same quantity of? If we discard their 
qualities as use value, they have only one common property 
left, that of being products of labor. This must be the 
measure of their exchange value. So the value of all goods is 
measured by the quantity of labor contained in them or in 
labor time. But labor is of different value in different in- 
dividuals; therefore, we must take the ‘‘socially necessary 
labor time’’—i. e., the labor time required to produce a use 
value under the conditions of production that are socially 
normal at the time, and with the socially necessary degree of 
skill and intensity of labor. Now the problem of capital 
and of interest and profit is this: One man sells the commod- 
ity which he possesses for money, in order to buy with the 
money another commodity which he requires. This course 
of circulation may be exprest by the formula: Commodity, 
money, commodity. But there is another course of circula- 
tion. Men buy commodities in order to sell, or—money, 
commodity, money. But in this circuit, men buy commodities 
in order to sell at an advance. The real circuit is M., C., M’. 
(M’ representing the sum advanced plus an increment). This 
is the characteristic circuit of capitalisticindustry. It applies 
seemingly only to the merchant’s capital, but it is true of all 
industrial capital. The manufacturer, every one in com- 
merce, even the farmer, buys something—invests, that is— 
in order to sell what he buys, or what springs from what he 
buys, at an advance. Whence the advance? This is the 
problem, He buys material at its market value; he sells the 
material at the market value; how is he enabled to sell ata 
higher price than he buys? Whence this surplus value? 
This is the problem of Marx's book—his famous “Capital.” 
The surplus value cannot originate in anything outside the 
circuit, for nothing pours economic value into his hands. It 
cannot originate in the circuit itself, for he cannot continually 
buy commodities under their value, nor continually sell above 
their value. Whence his profits? He can only sell for more 
than he buys by adding labor to it. Labor is thus the only 
source of surplus value. But if he put labor into it, either his 
own or hired, he pays for that. How does the capitalist sell 
for more than he puts in? He must buy material and labor 
at their value, sell the result_at its value, and yet draw out 
more than he puts in. How? Marx answers this by saying 
that there is one use value which possesses the peculiar 
property of being the source of exchange value; this is labor or 
labor-power. It, labor-power, is offered for sale on the market 
on the double condition that the laborer is personally free— 
for otherwise he would be a slave, not a seller of labor- 
ower; and that, secondly, he is deprived of all means of 
independently using his labor-power, otherwise he would work 
for himself, The present condition of society furnishes these 
conditions. The capitalist makes use of this. The value of 
the commodity labor-power, like that of all other commodities, 
is regulated by the labor time necessary for its reproduction; 
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in this case, by the labor time necessary to produce the main- 
tenance of the laborer. The capitalist gets the laborerto 
work for him. He gives him his labor-time value—that is, 
maintenance, the value necessary to maintain and reproduce 
him. But the laborer gives the capitalist more labor time 
than this. If in six hours the laborer produces enough to 
maintain him, and works ten hours, in the four hours he 
produces for the capitalist this ‘‘surplus value.” Surplus 
value, therefore, according to Marx, results from the capitalist 
getting the laborer to work a part of the day for him without 

aying forit. Inthe laborer’s day, thus, we have “‘ necessary 
abor time’”’ and “surplus labor time,”’ the source of “surplus 
labor value.’”’ Capital is not thus a command over labor, 
but a command over unpaid labor. Ali surplus value, in 
whatever form it be disguised, as profit, interest, rent, or any 
other, is only the material shape of unpaid labor. Bitterly, 
upon this foundation, does Marx trace the history and ex- 
pedients of capital to lengthen the time and intensity of the 
working-day in order to get more surplus value. 

The answer to this theory, which will be seen to be, in an- 
other form, the same as Rodbertus’s, may be very varied. 
It is perhaps sufficient, however, to say that it has not been 
proved that labor is the source of value. Exchange is not 
based simply upon labor-time value. Use value does affect 
exchange. A good natural voice, uncultivated by any labor, 
has exchange value. Unimproved natural commodities 
have exchange value. Scarcity affects exchange value. 
The whole theory that labor is the source of value is untenable. 
Rodbertus does not attempt to prove it. Marx appeals not 
to facts, but to the above dialectics, which can be shown to 
be faulty. Marx says use values in exchange are disregarded. 
This is not the case; but if it were, his conclusion does not 
follow that their being the product of labor is the only 
characteristic left which can be the basis of exchange. Many 
other elements enter in—scarcity, demand, appropriation 
of them, etc. Marx’s analysis contains truth, but by no 
means the whole truth, and its fundamental proposition is 
not true. 

The last theory of capital and interest that merits considera- 
tion is that of BOhm-Bawerk himself as expounded in his 
second volume, ‘“‘The Positive Theory of Capital.’’ Accord- 
ing to this view, the key to the interest problem is found in 
the time element involved in capitalistic production. Men 
normally undervalue future goods in comparing them with 
present goods. Thus as future goods ripen into present 
goods their value is enhanced in accordance with a psycholog- 
icallaw. Interest is simply this addition to the value of goods 
that results trom advancing them nearer the period when 
they are to satisfy wants. As men normally discount future 
goods so they are always willing to pay a premium in future 
goods for command over present goods. The current rate of 
interest is thus determined by the comparative valuations 
which men collectively place upon present and future goods. 
When the rate on safe investments 1s 4 per cent, for example, 
this means that in the estimation of the marginal men who 
take part in capitalistic production $100 in hand, with the 
immediate command over want-satisfying goods which it 
gives, is equivalent to $104 a year hence. This theory is 
explained and defended with great dialectical skill, butit 
cannot be said to have commanded the assent of many 
economists as an adequate solution of the interest problem. 

The fact seems to be that no one theory is complete; that 
almost every theory yet advanced has had its element of 
truth and made its contribution to science. It is man who 
pays, and man who asks interest for capital. Men are not 
simple ‘‘economic men.” The reasons that move the 
will to demand and pay interest are not simple, but numerous, 
intricate, and varying at different times. Inthe Fructuation 
theory, the Productivity theory, the Use theory, the Absti- 
nence theory, the Exploitation theory, the Time theory, 
there is truth, but the whole truth lies only in the correct 
synthesis of all theories. It should be added, however, that 
whatever be the theory as to the origin of capital and interest, 
neither the believers nor the disbelievers in interest question 
the fact of the contribution, and the necessary contribution, 
that capital makes to production. Socialists, no less than the 

most conservative economists, admit the neces- 

sity of capital to production. Socialists sim- 

The Socialist Ply assert that work (personal effort of head 
C : hand) should be required from every 
ontention ember of society (save from the young, aged, 

or infirm), and that there should be no class 

of society whose economic function is simply 

to furnish capital and live on the interest. They declare that 
all capital should be owned and furnished by the community, 
and that all individuals should furnish work and receive 
therefor, their rightful share in the product. (See SocraL- 
IsM.) Those Socialists who do not hold with Adam Smith 
and Marx that labor is the only source of value, do not hold 
either that capital comes wholly from unpaid labor; they 
perceive that capital may come from the personal labor of 
one’s ancestors, or from personal saving, or by speculation 
or investment—in a hundred ways, some of them moral, 
some immoral; but they hold that the unity of society is 
the key to the freedom of the individual, and that that free- 
dom demands that, however gained, capital be held and 
operated collectively for the equitable good of all, each man 
and woman being in some way a worker for the general good, 
This holding of capital is, in their opinion, a step not based 
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on any theory, but called for by the conditions of human life, 
in the process of evolution, developing a higher organism out 
of lower organisms, Those Socialists who look to divine 
sanctions for their acts argue that capital should be held in 

common and each work for the good of all, 

as in a family property is held in common and 
The Christian each works for each. Interest on capital they 
say is ‘‘natural,’’ because capital 


Poe performs a 
Socialist natural function, and can therefore obtain a 
View ortion of the product, as conditional to its 


eing forthcoming; and when capital is mo- 
: nopolized by a portion of the community, it 
can, subject to competition between capitalists, dictate its 
own terms, because he who has it not is dependent upon him 
who has.. What such Socialists assert is that, tho interest is 
natural, it is socially indefensible, since God has made all 
men one, and given to all the duty of labor; that therefore 
for one portion of society to furnish the capital and be able to 
live without labor, while another portce of society can 
scarcely live by the hardest toil, is a plain violation of the law 
of God. Such are the various theories as to capital that have 
prevailed at various times and are held to-day by various 
schools of thought. 


Turning to the laws that govern the growth 
of capital, we present two representative treat- 
ments of the subject, and first, one by Professor 
and Mrs. Marshall. In chap. vi. of their ‘‘ Eco- 
nomics of Industry,” they say: 


“The growth of capital depends upon the power and the 
will to save. 

“The power of saving depends on the amount of wealth 
out of which saving can be made. me countries, which 
havea large population and produce a great amount of wealth, 
have very little power of saving. The whole 
continent of Asia, for instance, has less power 
of saving than England has. The total prod- 
uce indeed of its industry is larger than that 
of England; but the number of people among 
whom this is divided is so great that they are 
compelled to consume almost the whole of it 
in supporting life. 

“As Mill says, ‘the fund from which saving 
can be made is the surplus of the produce of 
labor after supplying the necessaries of life to all concerned 
in the production (including those employed in replacing the 
materials and keeping the fixed capital in repair); more than 
this surplus cannot be saved under any circumstances; as 
much as this, though it never is saved, always might be. 
This surplus is the fund from which the enjoyments as dis- 
tinguished from the necessaries of the producers are pro- 
vided, it is the fund from which all are subsisted who are 
not themselves engaged in production; and from which all 
additions are made to capital. It is the real net produce of 
the country.’ 

“Since the requisites of production are land, labor, and 
capital, the conditions on which the total produce of industry 
depends may therefore be classed as, first, fertility of the 
soil, richness of mines, abundance of watercourses, and an 
invigorating climate; secondly, the number and the average 
efficiency of the working population; this efficiency depending 
on moral as well as mental and physical qualities; thirdly, the 
abundance of the means which the industry of the past has 
accumulated and saved to help the industry of the present; 
that is, the abundance of roads and railroads, of canals and 
docks, of factcries and warehouses, of engines and machines, 
of raw material, of food and of clothing; in short, the already 
accumulated capital of the nation. . . . 

“*Next as to the will to save. 

“The strength of the desire of accumulation depends on 
moral and social conditions which vary widely in different 
times and countries. 

‘(a) The intellect. The inclination to save arises from the 
hope of obtaining some future advantage, and this future 
advantage, if it is to afford motive for action, must be real- 
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““(b) Affection for others is one of the chief motives if not 
the chief motive for the accumulation of capital. ... 

“*(c) The hope of rising in the world.... 

“*(d) The opportunity to gain great social advantages by 
the possession of wealth. . . . 

““(e) Political and commercial security. ... 

Lastly, Mr. and Mrs. Marshal] inquire how far the accumu- 
lation of capital depends upon the rate of profits, and the 
tate of interest which the owner of capital can obtain by 
lending it to others, and they answer: i 

““A high rate of interest no doubt affords a liberal reward 
of abstinence, and stimulates the saving of all who are 
ambitious of earning social position by their wealth. 

“But the history of the past and the observation-of the 
present show that it is a man’s temperament, much more than 
the rate of interest to be got for his savings, which determines 
whether he makes provision for his old age and for his family 
ornot. Most of those who make such a provision would do so 
ps ar whether the rate of interest were low or high. And 
when a man has once determined to provide a certain annual 
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income, he will find that he has to save more if the rate of 
interest is low than if it is high. 

“ Again, a high rate of interest is a great inducement to re- 
tire early from business, and live on the interest of what has 
already been accumulated. Sir Josiah Child indeed said two 
centuries ago, ‘We see that generally all merchants in 
countries in which the rate of interest is high, when they 
have gotten great wealth, leave trading’ and lend out their 
money at interest, ‘the gain thereof being so easy, certain, 
and great; whereas in other countries, where interest is at a 
lower rate, they continue merchants from generation to genera- 
tion, and enrich themselves and the State.’ It is more true 
now than it was then, that many men retire from business 
when they are yet almost in the prime of life, and when their 
knowledge of men and things might enable them to conduct 
their business more efficiently than ever. Thus a fall in the 
rate of interest would in some ways promote the production 
and the accumulation of wealth. 

“But it would diminish the power of saving from a given 
amount of capital, because the larger the income a man 
derives from his business, the larger are the means he has of 
saving.” 


Such is an admirable example of the treat- 
ment of the subject from the standpoint of the 
most progressive orthodox economics. As an 
example of the treatment of the subject from 
the socialist standpoint, we give a quotation from 
the lecture on ‘‘ The Industrial Basis of Social- 
ism,”’ by William Clarke, and included in the 
‘‘Fabian Essays.’”’ Says Mr. Clarke: 


“The capitalist was originally an entrepreneur, a manager 
who worked hard at his business, and who received what 
economists have called the ‘wages of superintendence.’ 
So long as the capitalist occupied that position he might be 
restrained and controlled in various ways, but he could not 
be got rid of. His ‘wages of superintendence’ were cer- 
tainly often exorbitant, but he performed real 
functions; and society, as yet unprepared to 
take those functions upon itself, could not 


Growth of Jord to discharge him. Yet, like the king, 


Capital, he had to be restrained by the legislation al- 
Socialist ready referred to, for his power involved much 
View suffering to his fellows. But now the capital- 


ist is fast becoming absolutely useless. ind- 
ing it easier and more rational to combine 
with others of his class in a large undertaking, 
he has now abdicated his position of overseer, has put in a 
salaried manager to perform his work for him, and has be- 
come a mere rent or interest receiver. The rent or interest 
he receives is paid for the use of a monopoly which, not 
he, but a whole multitude of people, created by their joint 
efforts. 

“Tt was inevitable that this differentiation of manager and 
capitalist should arise. It is part of the process of capitalist 
evolution due to machine industry. As competition led to 
waste in production, so it led to the cutting o' | peed among 
capitalists. To prevent this, the massing of capital was 
necessary, by which the large capitalist could undersell his 
small rivals by offering, at prices below anything they could 
afford to sell at, goods produced by machinery and distributed 
by a plexus of agencies initially too costly for any individual 
competitor to purchase or set on foot. ow for such massive 
capitals, the contributions of several capitalists are needed; 
and hence has arisen the joint-stock company or Campagnie 
Anonyme. Through this new capitalist agency a person in 
England can hold stock in an enterprise at the Antipodes, 
which he has never visited and never intends to visit, and 
which, therefore, he cannot ‘superintend’ in any way. He 
and the other shareholders put in a manager, with injunctions 
to be economical. The manager’s business is to earn for his 
employers the largest dividends possible; if he does not do 
so, he is dismissed. The old personal relation between the 
workers and the employer is gone; instead thereof remains 
merely the cash nexus. _To secure high dividends, the man- 
ager will lower wages. If that is resisted there will probably 
be either a strike or lockout. Cheap labor will be, ee 
imported by the manager; and if the work-people resist by 
intimidation or organized boycotting, the forces of the State 
ee they help to maintain) will be used against them. 

n the majority of cases they must submit. Such is a not 
unfair picture of the relation of capitalist to workman to-day, 
the former having become an idle dividend-receiver. The 
dictum of orthodox political economy, uttered by socompetent 
an authority as the late Professor Cairnes, runs: F 

“It is important, on moral no less than on economic 
grounds, to insist upon this, that no public benefit of any 
kind arises from the existence of an idle rich class. The 
wealth accumulated by their ancestors and others on their 
Dehalf, where it is employed as capital, no doubt helps to 
sustain industry; but what they consume in luxury and idle- 
ness is not capital, and helps to sustain nothing but their 
own unprofitable lives. By all means they must have their 
rents and interest, as it is written in the bond; but let them 
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take their proper place as drones in the hive, gorging at a 
feast to which they have contributed nothing.’ .. . 

“That joint-stock capitalism is extending rapidly every 
one knows. In the United States, according to Mr. Bryce, 
the wealth of joint-stock corporations is estimated at one 
fourth of the total value of all property. In England every 
kind of business, from breweries, banks, and cotton-mills 
down to automatic sweetmeat machines, is falling into the 
hands of the joint-stock capitalist, and must continue to do 
so. Twenty years ago who would have supposed that a 
brewery like that of Guinness, or such a banking firm as Glyn, 
Mills & Co., would become a joint-stock company? Yet we 
know it isso to-day. Capitalism is becoming impersonal and 
cosmopolitan. And the combinations controlling production 
become larger and fewer. Barings are getting hold of the 
South African diamond fields. A few companies control the 
whole anthracite coal produce of Pennsylvania, Each one of 
us is quite ‘free’ to ‘compete’ with these gigantic combina- 
tions, as the principality of Monaco is ‘free’ to go to war with 
France should the latter threaten her interests. The mere 
forms of freedom remain, but monopoly renders them 
nugatory. The modern State, having parted with the raw 
material of the globe, cannot secure freedom of competition 
to its citizens; and yet it was on the basis of free competition 
that capitalism rose. Thus we see that capitalism has 
canceled its original principle—is itself negating its own 
existence.”’ 


Prof. John B. Clark, in his ‘‘Distribution of 
Wealth” and other works, has ably treated the 
part played by capital in production. 

Concerning statistics as to the large part 
played by capital in the modern world, see 
WEALTH; TRUSTS; MACHINERY; FINANCE. Exact 
statistics in regard to the value of the capital 
of different countries as distinguished from their 
wealth in general are not available, and even 
statistics of wealth must be accepted with a 
good deal of caution. The figures which follow 
are the most trustworthy that are available for 
the United Kingdom and the U. S. 


According to the elaborate calculations of Sir Robert 
Giffen, the total wealth of the United Kingdom increased 
from £4,000,000,000 in 1845 to £6,000,000,000 in 186s; 
4#8,500,000,000 in 1875, and £10,000,000,000 in 1885. Com- 
pared with the population this indicates an increase in average 
per capita wealth during the whole period of forty years from 
4143 to £270. How much of this wealth was capital in the 
restricted sense of our definition it is impossible to say with 
exactness. Thus, of the estimated wealth in 1885 of £10,000,- 
000,000 some £1,700,000,000 is credited to land and £1,900,- 
000,000 to houses, but there is no way of determining what 
part of the value of land was a gift of nature and what part 
the result of investments of capital in improvements, or what 
proportion of the houses served as workshops and thus con- 
tributed to the further production of wealth. The amount 
of income derived by inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
from land and capital, that is, from investments of all kinds, 
may be estimated from the annual income tax returns. Thus 
for the year 1902, the income from the ownership of lands 
and houses was returned at £238,000,000, the income from 
government securities at £44,000,000, and from business en- 
terprises, except farming, at £488,000,000. Estimating that 
at least one third of the latter income was in the form of 
interest and dividends to investors having no active part in 
the businesses concerned and allowing for false returns, it 
appears probable that the total income from investments 
was not less than £500,000,000, or about £12 per capita. 

The total wealth of the U. S. for the years 1900 and 1904, 
as estimated by the Census Bureau, was $88,517,000,000 in 
the former year, and $107,104,000,000 in the latter, Compar- 
ing the total estimated wealth in 1900 with the popula- 
tion as determined by the census in that year gives $1,150 
as the average per capita wealth. The principal items in the 
total for 1904 were as follows: Real property and improve- 
ments, $62,000,000,000} live stock, $4,074,000,000; farm im- 
plements and machinery, $845,000,000; manufacturing 
machinery, tools, and implements, $3,298,000,000; gold and 
silver coin and bullion, $1,999,000,000; railroads and their 
equipment, $11,245,000,000; street railways, shipping, water- 
works, etc., $4,841,000,000; all other, $18,462,000,000. From 
the form in which these estimates are given it is impossible 
even to make an intelligent guess as to what part of them rep- 
resents capital in the narrow sense. There are no statistics 
for the U. S. comparable with the income tax returns for the 
United Kingdom. , 

For a discussion of whether the profits or capital are falling, 
see Prorits, WEALTH, 


REFERENCES: Capital and Interest: A Critical History of 
Economical Theory, by E. v. BOéhm-Bawerk, professor of 
olitical economy in the University of Vienna (translation 

be William Smart, of Queen Margaret College, Glasgow); 
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The Positive Theory of Capital, by the same author and with 
the same translator. For the Exploitation theory, Capital: 
A Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production, by Karl Marx 
(translated by Samuel Moore and Edward Aveling, in two 
volumes; for the development of capital, The Evolution of 
Modern Capes by John A. Hobson (London, 1894); 
for an analysis of the part capital plays in production, 
The Distribution of Wealth, by John B. Clark (New York, 


1899). 


CAREY, HENRY CHARLES: American econ- 
omist, born in Philadelphia, Pa., 1793; the son of 
Matthew Carey, an Irish refugee and publisher 
who had written on economic themes. The son 
succeeded the father, but retired with a compe- 
tency in 1835, and devoted his life to economics. 
Thirteen octavo volumes and 3,000 pages of 
tracts, besides newspaper articles, perhaps twice 
as voluminous, attest his industry, while the fact 
that many of his writings have been translated 
into seven different languages speaks for his abil- 
ity and originality of thought. Says Palgrave’s 
‘“‘Dictionary of Political Economy’”’: 


Carey began his scientific career at a juncture when the 
English school appeared to have exhausted its deductions 
from assumed premises, and to shrink from adjusting its con- 
clusions to the conditions of actual life. His treatment of 
social science was original, and led him to a series of supposed 
discoveries, the order of which he has stated in the introduc- 
tion to his most important work, ‘‘The Principles of Social 
Science.’’ His point of departure was a theory of value which 
he defined as the ‘‘ measure of the resistance to be overcome 
in obtaining things required for use, or the measure of nature’s 
power over man’’—in simpler terms, the cost of reproduction. 
This theory Carey applied to every case of value—to com- 
modities, services, and land, and in some passages seemingly 
to man himself. Reasoning that every gift of nature is 
gratuitous, he found a universal tendency to a decline of 
value as the arts advance, and to a decrease in the value of 
accumulated capital, as compared with the results of present 
labor, witha resulting harmony of interests between capitalist 
and laborer. This theory Carey enunciated in his “ Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,” published in 1837-40, and its 
appearance in slightly modified terms in Bastiat’s ‘‘ Harmonies 
Economiques,” in 1850, led to a sharp discussion between the 
two authors in the Journal des i riormicles for 1851. 


Ten years later, in his ‘‘Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture,’ Carey expounded his notorious land theory, 
which was the exact reverse of the Ricardian; 
but tho argued by Carey with great vigor and at 
great length, and eliciting much interest because 
of its novelty, it has been accepted by scarcely 
any other careful economist. It laid down the 
principle that men first till the poorer and more 
easily worked lands, and then descend upon richer 
lands as capital increases, so that with the ad- 
vance of civilization the rate of returns from land 
rises instead of falls. He deduced from this a 
rejection of the Malthusian doctrine, since rising 
returns from land could support more and more 
men. 

Carey’s cardinal principle, however, is found 
in the second chapter of his ‘Social Science,”’ 
where he states, ‘‘the great law of molecular 
gravitation as the indispensable condition of the 
being known as man.” This law of being he de- 
clares to be the same in matter, man, and com- 
munities. As, in the solar world, attraction and 
motion are in the ratio of mass and proximity, so 
in the social world, association, individuality, 
responsibility, development, and progress are 
proportionate to each other. This theory, not of 
analogy, but of absolute identity of law, Carey 
maintained with great vigor in the ‘‘Unity of 
Law,” published in his seventy-ninth year. This 
theory led Carey first to adopt and advocate those 
theories of free trade for which he is perhaps the 
best known in the United States; tho afterward, 
from the same principles, to retreat from this 
position, The central point of his social philoso- 
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phy being association, as the primary condition of 
progress, in the commerce of exchange of com- 
modities and of ideas between countries, Carey 
thought he saw the opportunity for closer associa- 
tion, economic efficiency, and general efficiency, 
and hence argued strongly and determinedly for 
free trade, giving a strong impulse to the argu- 
ments now becoming common in this country. It 
was only later that he abandoned this belief, from 
a conviction that in the present state of the world 
the coordinating power of the government must 
be used in order to preserve economic harmony 
and to arrive at ultimate freedom. So great was 
his ability and so distinctive his views, that his 
school of thought is sometimes called theAmerican 
School of Political Economy. 

Carey’s main works are: ‘‘ Essay on the Rate of 
Wages”’ (1835); ‘‘ Harmony of Nature”’ (privately 
printed, 1836) ; ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy ”’ 
(3 vols., 1837, 1838, 1840); ‘‘The Past, the Pres- 
ent, and the Future’’ (1848); ‘‘Harmony of In- 
terests, Agricultural, Manufacturing, and Com- 
mercial’ (1850); ‘‘Slave Trade, Domestic and 
Foreign’”’ (1853); ‘‘Principles of Social Science”’ 
(3 vols., 1858-59); ‘‘Manual of Social Science” 
(edited by Miss McKean, 1864); ‘‘The Unity of 
Law, as Exhibited in the Relations of Physical, 
Social, Mental, and Moral Science” (1872). He 
died in 1879. 


CARLYLE, THOMAS: Scottish writer; born 
at Ecclefechan, Dumfries County, Scotland, 
1795. In the present article he is considered 
simply from the standpoint of social reform; yet 
this element forms no small portion of his life, and 
his contribution to social reform gave no slight 
impulse in the advance of the century. From the 
standpoint of the social movement, the nine- 
teenth century must be divided into two nearly 
equal, yet very diverse, parts. The first fifty 
years were, socially considered, negative, destruc- 
tive, characterized by the freeing of the individ- 
ual. Its outcomes were democracy, free trade, 
competition, individualism. The last fifty years 
of the century were, socially considered, positive, 
constructive (or at least seeking construction), 
characterized by the collective thought supplant- 
ing individualism and developing in its place the 
social organism. Its outcomes were unity, co- 
operation, monopoly, centralization, socialism. 
Carlyle belongs to the first half of the century, yet 
with no little trace of transition to the second. 
Living till 1881, his genius was matured, and 
his greatest works were written before 1850. He 
was an individualist, and his writings are full of 
undeveloped socialism. In more than his de- 
nunciation of wrong he was a John the Baptist, 
the last of the old prophets, and a forerunner of 
the new. Mazzini’s magnificent essay on Carlyle 
pronounces a just criticism. He says: 


Mr. Carlyle comprehends only. the individual; the true 
sense of the unity of the human race escapes him. He sym- 
pathizes with all men, but it is with the separate life of each, 
and not with their collective life. . . . 

The nationality of Italy, in his eyes, is the glory of having 
produced Dante and Christopher Columbus; the nationality 
of Germany, that of having given birth to Luther, to Goethe, 
and to others. The shadows thrown by these gigantic men 
appear to eclipse from his view every trace of the national 
thought, of which these men were only the interpreters or 
prophets, and of the people, who alone are its depository. 
All generalization is so repugnant to Mr. Carlyle that he-strikes 
at the root of the error, as he deems it, by declaring that the 
history of the world is fundamentally nothing more than the 
biography of great men (‘Lectures’). This is to plead, dis- 
Seg enough, against the idea which rules the movement of 

e times. ... 
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In the name of the democratic spirit of the age, I protest 
against such views. History is not the biography of great 
men; the history of mankind is the history of the progressive 
religion of mankind, and of the translation by symbols or 
external actions of that religion. . .. 

The great men of the earth are but the marking stones on 
the road to humanity; they are the priests of its religion. 
What priest is equal in the balance to the whole religion of 
which he isa minister? There is yet something greater, more 
divinely mysterious, than all the great men, and that is the 
earth which bears them, the human race which includes them, 
the thought of God which stirs within them, and which the 
whole human race collectively can alone accomplish. Dis- 
own not, then, the common mother, for the sake of certain of 
her children, however privileged they may be; for at the same 
time that you disown her you will lose the true comprehension 
of these rare men whom youadmire. Genius is like the flower 
which draws one half of its life from the moisture that cir- 
culates in the earth, and inhales the other half from the atmos- 
phere. The inspiration of genius belongs one half to heaven, 
the other to the crowd of common mortals from whose life it 
springs. 


Yet we doubt if this does fulf justice to the 
work that Carlyle accomplished. It was Car- 
lyle’s great mission to discover and to proclaim to 
this generation the world’s need of God. And 
this he did as no other man in all this century, 
not even excepting the great Italian himself. 
““The beginning and the end of what is the matter 
with us,’’ writes Mazzini, ‘‘is that we have for- 
gotten God.” This is also the beginning and the 
end of Carlyle’s teaching. He saw through all 
the shams of his day. He was the great unmasker. 
He showed the pettiness and the selfishness and 
the nothingness of the Manchester economy. He 
blew the clouds away that hid God from the world. 
Above all, Carlyle saw God in man. ‘‘Thou, too, 
art man,” he said, ‘‘the breath of God is in thee; 
thou art here below to develop thy being under all 
its aspects; thy body is a temple; thy immortal 
soul is the priest, which ought to do sacrifice and 
ministry for all.” 

Carlyle’s social writings were not his first. 
They belong to his best period. ‘‘Signs of the 
Times” was first published in the Edinburgh 
Review, and written perhaps at the very time he 
was writing ‘‘Sartor Resartus.’’ ‘‘Chartism”’ 
(1839), and *“‘ Past and Present”’ (1843) appeared 
soon after ‘“‘The French Revolution”’ (1837). 
These are his main writings on socialthemes. He 
died in 1881. 


CARNEGIE, ANDREW: American manufac- 
turer and philanthropist; born at Dunfermline, 
Scotland, 1835. His father, a weaver in humble 
circumstances, but ambitious to rise, and an ar- 
dent republican, came with his family to the 
United States in 1845, and settled in Pittsburg. 
Two years afterward Andrew began his career by 
tending a small stationary engine, later becoming 
a telegraph messenger and operator, and being 
one of the first to read telegraphic signals by sound. 
He became clerk to the superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and manager of the tele- 
graph lines. In this position he began making 
small investments, and so gained the nucleus of 
his wealth. Promoted to be superintendent of 
the Pittsburg division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, he was one of a syndicate who purchased 
property on Oil Creek, which cost $40,000, and in 
one year yielded over $1,000,000 in cash dividends. 
He was subsequently associated with others in 
establishing a rolling-mill, from which has grown 
the most extensive and complete system of iron 
and steel industries ever controlled by any indi- 
vidual. He was the first in any large way to 
introduce the Bessemer process (1868). Mr. 
Carnegie was the principal owner of the Home- 
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stead and Edgar Thomson Steel Works and of 
other large concerns. In 1899 these interests 
were consolidated in the Carnegie Steel Company, 
and two years later Mr. Carnegie sold out to the 
United States Steel Corporation and retired from 
business. 

Besides directing his great industries, Mr. Car- 
negie was for a long time the owner of eighteen 
English newspapers which he controlled in the 
interests of Radicalism. He has devoted large 
sums of money to benevolent and educational 
purposes. In 1879 he erected commodious 
swimming-baths for the use of the people of 
Dunfermline, Scotland, and in the following year 
gave $40,000 for the establishment of a free 
library, which has since received other large 
donations. In 1884 he gave $50,000 to Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College to found a historical 
laboratory, now called the Carnegie Laboratory. 
Since then he has endowed libraries to many 
towns and cities in the United States and Great 
Britain. His total benefactions have been put at 
$75,000,000, including $10,000,000 to the Carne- 
gie Institution, Pittsburg; $10,000,000 to the 
Carnegie Institution, Washington (for advance 
research work); $10,000,000 to Scottish univer- 
sities; $10,000,000 for a collegiate professors’ 
pension fund; and $5,200,000 for branch libraries 
in New York City. His total library donations 
aggregate more than $40,000,000 for some 1,500 
public libraries. In addition to numerous con- 
tributions to periodicals, on the labor question 
and similar topics, Mr. Carnegie is the author of: 
““An American Four-in-Hand in Britain”’ (1883); 
“Round the World” (1884); ‘‘Triumphant De- 
mocracy’’ (1886); ‘‘The Gospel of Wealth’’ 
(1900); ‘‘Empire of Business’’ (1902). Address: 
2 East Ninety-first Street, New York City. 


CARPENTER, EDWARD: English writer; 
born at Brighton, England, 1844; graduated at 
Cambridge in 1868, and took orders in 1869. He 
was for a time curate to the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
at St. Edward’s, Cambridge, where he also held a 
fellowship. About 1871, he changed his religious 
views, and, resigning his fellowship and curacy, 
was for seven years a university extension lec- 
turer on science, music, etc. In 1877 he visited 
the United States, seeing Walt Whitman among 
others. In 1881 he took to a simple yet artistic 
farm life, somewhat after the idea of THOREAU, 
near Sheffield, and began writing ‘‘ Toward Democ- 
racy,” issued in 1883, when he first definitely 
joined the Socialist movement. In 1886 he 
commenced making sandals, in which he now car- 
ries on quite a trade. His farm is at Holmsfield, 
Sheffield. As an example of Mr. Carpenter’s 
thought and style we quote the following passage 
from his ‘‘Civilization: Its Cause and Cure” 


(pp. 39, 40): 


To-day it is unfortunately perfectly true that man is the 
only animal who, instead of adorning and beautifying, makes 
nature hideous by his presence. This was the great glory of 
the Greeks, that they accepted and perfected nature; as the 
Parthenon sprang out of the limestone terraces of the Acrop- 
olis, carrying the natural lines of the rock by gradations scarce 
perceptible into the finished and human beauty of frieze and 
pediment. And some day we shall again understand this 
which, in the very sunrise of true art, the Greeks so well 
understood. Possibly some day we shall again build our 
houses or dwelling-places so simple and elemental in character 
that they will fit in the nooks of the hills or along the banks 
of the streams or by the edges of the woods without disturb- 
ing the harmony of the landscape or the songs of the birds. 
No need for private accumulations. Gladly will each man, 
and more gladly still each woman, take his or her treasures, 
except what are immediately or necessarily in use, to the 
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common center, where their value will be increased a hundred 
and a thousandfold by the greater number of those who can 
enjoy them, and where far more perfectly and with far less 
toil they can be tended than if scattered abroad in private 
hands. At one stroke half the labor and all the anxiety of 
domestic caretaking will be annihilated. The private dwell- 
ing-places, no longer costly and labyrinthine in proportion to 
the value and number of the treasures they contain, will need 
no longer to have doors and windows jealously closed against 
fellow-man or mother nature. The sun and air will have 
access to them, the indwellers will have unfettered egress. 
Neither man nor woman will be tied in slavery to the lodge 
which they inhabit; and in becoming once more a part of 
nature, the human habitation will at length cease to be what 
it is now for, at least, half the human race—a prison. 


Among Carpenter’s works may be mentioned 
“Toward Democracy’; ‘‘England’s  Ideal’’; 
“Chants of Labor’’; ‘‘Civilization: Its Cause and 
Cure’’; Love’s Coming of Age.’”’ Address: Holms- 
field, Sheffield, England. 


CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, AMALGAMA- 
TED SOCIETY OF: An important English trade- 
union with branches in the United States. Or- 
ganized in England in 1860. It reported in 1905 
62,212 members in 883 branches in Great Britain 
and 8,551 members abroad, of which 4,800 were in 
the U. S. In 1904 the total income of the so- 
ciety was £181,449, and it had funds of £156,627 
at the beginning of the year. Its working ex- 
penses were £32,301, with £189,249 spent in 
benefits, of which £90,814 were unemployed, 
traveling and emigration benefits. 


CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
BROTHERHOOD OF: One of the most impor- 
tant of American trade-unions, organized at Chi- 
cago, 1881. Prior to this there had been at- 
tempts at a national union, the first as early as 
1854, but none had succeeded. This organiza- 
tion, however, met with large success. As early 
as 1886 the general secretary writes: 


In twenty-one cities our local unions have gained twenty- 
five cents per day advance in wages, making in all fifty-three 
cities where our local unions have made gains the past year, 
either in more wages or in reducing hours, while only in nine 
cities have our local unions failed to secure their demands, 
and in these cities they demanded the eight-hour system last 
May. A résumé shows that 2,486 of our members are work- 
ing eight hours per day, 5,824 are on nine hours per day, 
and 1,118 are having shorter hours on Saturdays. This 
makes a total gain to these members of 65,894 hours per week, 
adding to the gains on the Pacific coast, which amount to 
6,540 hours per week, makes a sum total of 72,434 hours per 
week gained to our members through organization. 


It was because of their complete organization 
and success that to the carpenters was given the 
honor of leading off in the great strikes of the 
American Federation of Labor on May 1, 1890. 

The movement was successful in 137 cities and 
benefited 46,197 men. In other cities it failed, 
or only partially succeeded. By 1894 the Broth- 
erhood had 824 lodges and 65,000 members. 
By 1903 the union had 109,000 members, and in 
1905, 143,200. It paid out in that year $189,- 
045 in death benefits. In some cities it has had 
some contests with the rival, tho much smaller 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 
a society originating in England. The secretary 
is F. Duffy, P. O. box 520, Indianapolis, Ind. 


CARR, EDWARD ELLIS: American editor; 
Christian Socialist; born near Hidalgo, Ill., 1866; 
entered ministry of Methodist Church in 1887; 
officiated successively as missionary in Utah, and 
as evangelist and pastor in Illinois. In 1898, for 
theological reasons, he honorably withdrew from 
the Methodist Church; and in the following year 
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he became pastor of the People’s Church, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. He joined the Socialist Party in 
1900, and is now its state committeeman and 
national organizer. Carr lectures on socialism 
and popular themes; besides which he is manager 
of two summer Chautauqua Assemblies. Heisa 
careful student and an able speaker, and stands 
uncompromisingly for the union of religion and 
socialism. In 1906 he was influential in starting 
the CHRISTIAN SocIALIST FELLOwsHIP. Address: 
5406 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CARTER, JOHN: Secretary of The (English) 
Christian Social Union; born in Toronto, Canada, 
1861; educated at Upper Canada College, Trin- 
ity University, Toronto, and at Exeter College, 
Oxford (M.A., 1887). After serving for two years 
as curate in East London, he returned to Ox- 
ford, to Pusey House, under its first principal, 
the Rev. Charles Gore, now Bishop of Birming- 
ham. He was one of the founders of the Chris- 
tian Social Union, and has been closely identified 
with its work since its inception in 1889. Besides 
being general secretary of the main body, he has 
acted also as honorary secretary of the Oxford 
University branch. Since its foundation in 1891, 
he has been editor of the quarterly Economic 
Review. He has been also for several years a mem- 
ber of the Oxford Town Council, as one of the 
representatives elected by the university. He is 
in favor of municipal and State socialism, but is 
most of all concerned to bring the Christian con- 
science to bear upon modern social problems 
without being necessarily committed to any par- 
ticular economic system or political party. Ad- 
dress: Pusey House, Oxford, England. ° 


CASSON, HERBERT N.: Magazine editor; born 
at Ontario, Canada, 1869; educated in Victoria 
College, Coburg; came to Boston in 1891, and 
became prominent through his advocacy of public 
employment of the unemployed. In 1893 he 
founded at Lynn, Mass., the first labor church in 
America. Later he joined the Socialist colony 
at Ruskin, Tenn. In 1898 he was on the editorial 
staffs of The New York World and The Journal, 
and is now (1907) one of the editors of Munsey’s 
Magazine. He is an Opportunist Socialist, and is 
strongly opposed to the Marxian political party. 
Altho in favor of public ownership of public 
necessities, he thinks that this should be brought 
about gradually as the people become competent 
for such responsibilities. He is the author of: 
‘‘Organized Self-Help,’ a history of American 
trade-unions; ‘‘Crime of Credulity’’; and ‘‘The 
Romance of Steel and Iron.’’ Address: Care of 
Frank A. Munsey & Co., Flatiron Building, New 
York City. 


CASTRATION: Members of the medical pro- 
fession frequently recommend castration as a 
punishment for certain offenses, and as a method 
of treatment for ‘‘sexual perverts.’’ Boies’s 
recent work on ‘‘Prisoners and Paupers”’ cul- 
minates in this recommendation. hile ad- 
vances in modern surgery make this a compara- 
tively safe and painless operation, it is doubtful 
if it will be permitted by modern communities. 

Prof. A. & Warner thinks it may ultimately 
be very widely used in the treatment of the dis- 
eased and criminal classes. He says (“Amer- 
ican Charities,” p. 133): 

“Tt is likely to be introduced first as a cura- 
tive treatment in the cases of the insane and the 
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feeble-minded. Dr. Kerlin, in addressing the 
Association of Medical Officers of Institutions 
for the Feeble-Minded, said: ‘While consider- 
ing the help that advanced surgery is to give 
us, I will refer to a conviction that I have that 
lifelong salutary results to many of our boys and 
girls would be realized if before adolescence the 
procreative organs were removed. My experi- 
ence extends to only a single case to confirm 
this conviction; but when I consider the great 
benefit that this young woman has received, the 
entire arrest of an epileptic tendency, as well as 
the removal of inordinate desires which made 
her an offense to the community; when I see 
the tranquil, well-ordered life she is leading, her 
usefulness and industry in the circle in which 
she moves, and know that surgery has been her 
salvation from vice and degradation, I am deeply 
thankful to the benevolent lady whose loyalty 
to science and comprehensive charity made this 
operation possible.’ ”’ 


CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION OF 
AMERICA (1872): A confederation of all the 
Catholic temperance societies in the country that 
are approved by the pastors of their respective 
churches. It embraces 89,400 members, en- 
rolled in 1,042 societies. Its objects are to se- 
cure to its members the privilege of being re- 
ceived into societies connected with the union in 
any part of America; to encourage and aid com- 
munities and pastors in establishing new societies, 
and to spread, by means of Catholic total ab- 
stinence publications, correct views regarding 
total abstinence principles. President, Rt. Rev. 
J. F. R. Canevin, Bishop of Pittsburg, and Gen- 
eral Secretary, A W. Logue, 1313 Stephen 
Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CENTRAL PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST ASSOCI- 
ATION: This association was formed in r1gor 
“for the purposes of promoting temperance by 
the elimination of private profit from the retail 
sale of liquor and of securing to the public the 
monopoly value of licenses.”’ 

Its objects are: 


(1) To secure the establishment in every county or in other 
sufficient area of a local trust company or association for the 
purpose of undertaking the disinterested management of the 
liquor trade. 

(2) To promote the interests of such trust companies 
wherever formed; to watch on their behalf the administration 
of the licensing laws; and to secure such amendments as may 
facilitate the development of the trust system. £ 

(3) To collect information of all experiments whether in 
this country or abroad in the disinterested management of the 
liquor trade. 


The origin of the movement dates from 1877 
when the Rev. Osbert Mordaunt on his appoint- 
ment to the parish of Hampton Lucy in War- 
wickshire found himself sole trustee of the vil- 
lage inn. He determined to manage it on the 
Gothenburg system, the main principles being: 
(a) that the liquor sold should be pure; (b) that 
the person who sells the beer should have no 
interest in the profits. 

This experiment was followed by others, and 
in 1896 the Bishop of Chester and the late Colo- 
nel Craufurd formed the People’s Refreshment 
House Association to manage public houses on 
reformed lines. 

The success of this association’s work led 
Lord Grey to form in 1901 the Central Public 
House Trust Association. 

There are now 32 Public House Trust Com- 
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panies in England and Wales, 5 in Scotland, and 
rt in Ireland, managing 210 public houses, a 
number which is constantly increasing. 

The principle underlying the temperance re- 
form at which these trust companies are aiming 
is the elimination of the element of personal 
profit from the sale of alcoholic liquors. Ac- 
cordingly, the dividend payable on the capital 
subscribed is limited to five per cent per annum, 
and thus the shareholders have only a nominal 
monetary interest in the trade. All surplus 
profits are handed to a council to be applied to 
objects of public benefit other than those prop- 
erly chargeable to the rates, the provision of 
counter-attractions to public houses being es- 
pecially kept in view. 

The houses under trust management are con- 
ducted as refreshment houses rather than as 
mere drinking bars; food, as well as non-intoxi- 
cating drinks, including tea, coffee, and cocoa, are 
as readily served to customers as beer or spirits; 
and the food and drink supplied are of the best 
quality obtainable. The managers are paid a 
fixed salary. They have no interest whatever 
in the profits arising from the sale of intoxicants, 
and are, in consequence, under no inducement 
to push this part of the trade. On the other 
hand, they are encouraged to promote the sale 
of food and non-intoxicants. 

Further, the elimination of the element of 
private profit in the sale of alcoholics places the 
interest of a manager on the side of law and 
order, and removes the antagonism which at 
present exists between the interest of the re- 
tailer of drink and the public welfare. 

The assertion of Messrs. Rowntree and Sher- 
well, never yet disputed, that the net profits 
realized during the year 1899 by the public 
houses and beer shops of the United Kingdom 
amounted to the huge figure of £19,400,000, 
shows how great a loss the nation has sustained 
from a licensing system which has allowed the 
high profits resulting from monopoly rights to 
be diverted from the pockets of the community 
to whom they belong to those of privileged in- 
dividuals. ; 

It has been recently ascertained that between 
seventy and eighty per cent of the public houses 
are now in the hands of the big brewery com- 
panies; that is to say, these companies have 
either bought the houses outright or have by 
other means obtained a financial hold on the 
establishment, so that the house is ‘‘tied’’ to the 
brewery. The first object of this “tie,” and its 
first consequence, is the condition that all liquors 
shall be bought from the brewery. 

The following are extracts from the instruc- 
tions drawn up by the People’s Refreshment 
House Association for the use of their managers 
and adopted by the various Public House Trust 
Companies. 

The manager placed in charge of a public house 
belonging to the association must bear in mind 
that he has been appointed by the Council to 
conduct the management on certain fixed princi- 

les. 
‘ These principles are: 


(1) That the general arrangement and management of 
the house shall be on the lines of a house of refreshment in- 
stead of a mere drinking bar. fi : ; } 

(2) That food and a good variety of non-intoxicant drinks 
shall be as easily accessible to customers as beer and spirits. 

(3) That the licensing laws enacted by Parliament for the 
regulation of public houses, and the promotion of temperance, 
shall be most strictly carried out in every particular. 
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(4) That the holder of a license is in a sense a servant of 
the public, and that he must study the comfort, well-being, 
and health of his customers; that his house must therefore 
be scrupulously clean, and that the rooms most used by the 
public must be comfortably arranged, well warmed in winter, 
and well ventilated. 


The tariff of prices is to be placed conspicu- 
ously in the bar, taproom, and parlor, and the 
prices thereon advertised must not be departed 
from. 

Intoxicants are not to be exposed with a view 
to attract customers, but every means is to be 
taken on the other hand to expose food and non- 
alcoholic drinks, so as to encourage their con- 
sumption. 

In addition to the registered companies with 
a total subscribed capital of over £300,000, com- 
mittees have been appointed in those parts of 
the United Kingdom which are not yet provided 
with trust companies for the purpose of promoting 
their formation. 

Further, the promises of landowners to hand 
over to the trust companies of their respective 
counties the licensed houses on their estates, on 
the expiration of current leases, warrant the an- 
ticipation that the number of licensed houses 
that will come under trust management from 
this source alone will in the near future more 
than double the number of those already secured. 

In various parts of Great Britain, in Ontario, 
Manitoba, South Australia, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, Mauritius, Natal, and the Transvaal, 
active agencies are at work forming a public 
opinion in favor of applying trust principles to 
the management of monopoly houses. 

From individual reports all pointing one way, 
we give the following: 


“The Waterman’s Arms,”’ Bankside, Southwark (the first 
“Trust”? house in London), was opened for business, after 
rebuilding, on Jan. 14, 1904. Situated in a working-class 
district, it now does a busy trade in cheap breakfasts, dinners, 
and teas. At the bar in the workmen’s dining hall about 
eight gallons of tea and coffee are sold by 10 A.M. each day. 
There is a saloon dining-room on the first floor, in which 
luncheons and teas are provided at a moderate price. The 
takings for food and temperance drinks are frequently larger 
than the sales at the bar, though under the previous tenant 
practically nothing was sold but beer and spirits. 

It is to be noted that the takings for alcoholics in 1903 
were about £420 less than in 1902 at the houses managed 
throughout the two years, and that the years 1902 and 1go1 
had already shown a decrease of nearly £500 as compared 
with 1900. On the other hand, every facility is given for 
the supply of tea, coffee, etc., and there has been a steady 
demand for bowls of cheap soup at several of our country inns. 


The secretary of the association is Hugh A. 
Paget, 15, Dean’s Yard, London, S. W. 


FURNISHED By EARL GREY. 


CENTRALIZATION is used in social science for 
the tendency to administer, by the sovereign or 
the central government, matters which might be 
placed under local management. The legitimate 
application is to a state of change from local to 
central management. Europe to-day is pro- 
foundly moved by the tendency, and has been 
ever since the existing European states began 
to grow out of the chaos of the fall of the Roman 
empire. That empire itself was, however, the 
greatest instance of centralization which the 
world has yet seen. In it the numerous munici- 
palities and other local organizations originally 
existing in Italy, and communicated to the col- 
onies, were entirely centralized. In England we 
can trace centralization from the time when 
there were about a dozen kings in Britain, and 
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perhaps as many in Ireland, till’ the United 
Kingdom came under the rule of one monarch. 
In other countries—as, for instance, in France, 
notwithstanding her desperate struggles for free- 
dom—the process long tended to a pure irre- 
sponsible despotism, but now has issued in a 
centralized republicanism. The British Consti- 
tution turns the process to use instead of mis- 
chief. While administrative authority has been 
centralizing in the crown, the controlling power 
of Parliament has been increasing more rapidly, 
so that the vesting of a function in the crown 
means the putting it under the control of Parlia- 
ment, and especially of the House of Commons. 
There is nothing done in any of the offices under 
the government for which a secretary of state, 
or some other member of the ministry, may not 
at any time be called to account. The creation 
of the county councils is a recent step in this 
direction in a somewhat different line. 

In the United States the problem of centrali- 
zation or decentralization has, under different 
names (see STATE RiGHTs), played a very impor- 
tant part. It may be said to be the distinguish- 
ing point between the two great political parties 
which, under different names, have from the 
beginning divided this country. 


In the first continental congresses, the fundamental prob- 
lem was how much power to give each state, and when the 
Constitution was proposed, this was still the burning question. 

ed by Hamilton, the men who believed in a 
somewhat strong central government grad- 


In the ually took the name of Federalists, gaining 
United their ideas mainly from England; while, 

largely under the lead of Jefferson, those 
States who believed in giving much power to the 


states and little to the central government 

took the name of Republicans or Democratic- 
Republicans, and are the direct ancestors of the present 
Democratic Party. Washington, though in reality of neither 
party, was by force of circumstances a Federalist, and during 
his presidency (1789-97), with that of Adams (1797-1801), 
this party was in power, giving us the necessary unifying 
elements of our Constitution, especially as regards financial 
measures. Then, owing to Federalist errors, the Republi- 
can-Democratic Party came into power with Jefferson (1801- 
1809), Madison (1809-17), and Monroe (1817-25). During 
this long period of ‘‘ Jefferson democracy,” the decentralizing 
state-rights influence was in power. The doctrine that that 
was the best government which governed least applied to 
the states, but especially to the central government. The 
Jeffersonian party was strong with the masses and the agri- 
cultural interests. Jefferson did away with much of the 
ceremonialism of Washington. The Federalists were strong 
with the commercial and manufacturing interests and the 
Puritanism of New England, which, in spite of worship of 
the local ‘“‘town-meeting” self-government, revolted at the 
atheism of the French Revolution, and connected it with the 
Democratic-Republican Party. In general the Federalists 
stood for a loose construction of the Constitution, since this 
gave them opportunity to expand the central powers, altho 
they were ready to resist Congress when it stood in their 
way (there was even talk of a secession of the trading states 
from the union), while the Jeffersonians generally favored 
strict construction, since that would limit the powers of gov- 
ernment; yet they were willing even to violate the Constitu- 
tion, if that were necessary, to effect the purchase of Louisiana. 
pe pears however, died in 1803, and the Federalists had no 
eader. 

In 1825, however, there came a change. Sectional quarrels 
under Monroe led to the election of John Quincy Adams 
(1825-29), who was, on the whole, a Federalist, tho he had 
toyed with the Republican-Democrats; and under the per- 
sonal influence of Clay and Jackson, two great parties were 
again developed—the one, under the name of Democrats, 
maintaining the traditions of the old Democratic-Republican 
Party, and electing its candidate, Andrew Jackson (1829-37); 
the other, under the name, first, of National Republican and 
then Whig, maintaining the principles of the Federalists. 
The question of centralization was at this time carried out in 
another direction, in Jackson’s vehement attack upon the 
National Bank of North America, which had been chartered 
by Congress. (See BANKS AND BANKING.) Resting mainly 
upon the Southern and agricultural vote, the Democrats were 
inclined to free trade, while the Whigs, with their manufac- 
turing interests, favored protection. Meanwhile, another 
great question, which, while it had existed from the beginning, 
only now became so serious, was modified by the same 
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contest between centralizing and decentralizing tendencies. 
The South, mainly Jeffersonian, or Democratic, believed in 
state rights and slavery. The North, more Federalist, or 
Whig, gradually came to oppose slavery. 
Nevertheless, the Southern Democrats feared 


State to break with Northern Democrats, and the 
Right Northern Whigs feared to alienate the South, 
ights and, therefore, temporized. The result was a 


complication of issues, the springing up of new 

arties—A bolitionists, Free Soilers, etc.—and 

the election of Van Buren (1837-41), Democrat; W. H. Harri- 

son, who died shortly after his inauguration (1841), Whig, leav- 

ing John Tyler President (1841-45), who was only nominally 

a Whig, and really a Democrat; James K. Polk (1845-49), 

Democrat; Zachary Taylor (1849), Whig, who also died soon 

after inauguration, leaving Fillmore President (1850-53), 

Whig; Pierce (1853-57), Democrat; Buchanan (1857-61), 
Democrat. 

The War of the Rebellion was fought not directly to abolish 
slavery, but to preserve the union by conquering the states 
which had pushed the decentralizing state-rights doctrine to 
the extreme of secession. The Whig Party had now given 
piace to a new party, the Republican, made up of Whigs, 

ree Soilers, and others, which yet on questions of centraliza- 
tion, protection, etc., carried out Whig principles. The 
election of Lincoln (1861-65), Republican; the victory of the 
North; Lincoln’s assassination, Andrew Johnson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, becoming President (1865-69), Republican, are well 
known. 

Since the war the state-rights question has been less 
prominent, it having been largely settled by the war; but the 
centralizing or decentralizing question has still remained. 
The tendency, however, tho much criticized, is strongly 
toward centralization. The federal government almost in- 
evitably steadily extends its control and its legislation over 
whole domains formerly left too exclusively to state action, 
e. g., interstate commerce, proposals for federal control of 
banking, insurance, etc., propositions for federal divorce laws, 
etc. 

The present growing problems of social reform are also 
affected by the same tendencies, some advocating a highly 
centralized government; others (even most Socialists and 
nationalists) advocating a decentralized government, with 
great emphasis on local self-government, as developed in the 
old Saxon folk-mote and the New England town-meeting, 
giving us municipalism as even more important than the 
national element of nationalism, which includes all govern- 
mental action, state and municipal. Many Socialists, and 
notably William Morris in England, favor a government so 
decentralized as to be little more than a confederation of 
communes. 

This brief résumé will indicate how far this question has 
entered into our national history and how far it may yet 
affect our national politics and procedure. 


CHALMERS, THOMAS: Scottish clergyman; 
political economist; born at Anstruther, Fife 
County, 1780. He was early destined for the 
Church, and at the age of eleven was enrolled as a 
student in the University of St. Andrews. In 
1803 he was ordained as minister of Kilmany, 
a small parish near St. Andrews. He taught 
classes at St. Andrews, and gained great popu- 
larity and fame throughout all Scotland. In 
1815, after a battle over his evangelical views, 
which were then much opposed, he became min- 
ister of the great Tron parish, in Glasgow, and in 
1819 of the parish of St. John’s. In 1828 he 
accepted the chair of theology in Edinburgh. 
Here he finished, in three volumes, his ‘‘ Christian 
and Civic Economy in Large Towns,” and his 
“Political Economy,” besides many theological 
and philosophical works. Here, too, he had 
more leisure for general church activities, and 
he was placed at the head of the Church Ex- 
tension Committee. After the withdrawal from 
the General Assembly (1842), Dr. Chalmers was 
ae st moderator of the Free Church of Scot- 
and. 


In visiting his first Glasgow parish, which contained a 
population of about 11,000 souls, Chalmers speedily dis- 
covered that nearly a third of them had relinquished all con- 
nection with any Christian church, and that their children 
were growing up in ignorance and vice. The appalling mag- 
nitude of the evil, and the certainty of its speedy and frightful 
growth, at once arrested and engrossed him. To devise and 
execute the means of checking and subduing it became thence- 
forth one of the ruling passions of his life. Attributing the 
evil to the absence of those parochial influences, educational 
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and ministerial, which wrought so effectually for good in the 

smaller rural parishes, but which had not been brought to 

bear upon the overgrown parishes of great 

cities, from all spiritual oversight of which the 

Social ppt gh the pele peo had retired in 

“ espair, his grand panacea was to revivify, 

Experiments remodel, and extend the old parochial oe 

omy of Scotland. Taking his own parish as a 

at specimen, and gaging by it the spiritual neces- 

sities of the city, he did not hesitate to publish it as his con- 

viction that not less than twenty new churches and parishes 

should immediately be erected in Glasgow. All, however, 

that he could persuade the town council to attempt was to 

erect a single additional one, to which a parish containing no 
fewer than 10,000 souls was attached. 

In 1819-he became minister of the parish of St. John’s. 

This parish contained 2,000 families, chiefly weavers, factory 
operatives, and laborers. More than 800 families had no con- 
nection with any church; and nearly all the children were 
uneducated. He at once established two large school-houses, 
in which 700 children were taught at very low fees. For those 
too poor to afford even a small school fee he opened forty or 
fifty Sabbath-schools. Ina short time these Sabbath-schools 
contained 1,000 children, Dr. Chalmers then divided his 
parish into twenty-five districts, and placed over each an 
elder, to watch over the spiritual interests of the people, and 
a deacon, to care for their temporal interests. He retained 
control and direction of all, not only overseeing the work of 
others, but making 1,000 visits among the families annually, 
and holding evening meetings. It was his special desire to 
test the old Scotch method of caring for the poor—by volun- 
tary contributions taken at the church door and administered 
by the kirk session. He was strongly against the English 
system of compulsory assessment; and obtained permission of 
the Glasgow magistrates to try the Scotch plan with St. John’s. 
His experiment was a complete success. When he took the 
Janes its poor cost the city about $7,000 a year; but after 
our years of his management this sum was reduced to less 
than $1,400a year. This was done by his thorough organiza- 
tion of the parish, his rejection of the idle, drunken, and 
vicious, his personal visits among the poor and kindly sym- 
pathy with them, and his stimulation of the needy to self- 
respect and industry. 


Chalmers’s “‘ Political Economy ’”’ seeks to secure 
the economic elevation of society by moral means. 
He defined political economy as the “diffusion 
of sufficiency and comfort.’’ He believed that 
without a Christian education to give self-con- 
trol, progress would be impossible. He felt the 
need of a more radical cure than philanthropy 
and a more sympathetic one than legislation. 
He favored home trade rather than foreign trade. 
His economic idol was agriculture, as giving both 
occupation and maintenance. He died in 1847. 


CHARITIES, STATE BOARDS OF: State 
Boards of Charities, under one name or another, 
but with the same general purposes, exist in a 
number of the states. They are branches of their 
respective state governments, usually created by 
legislative enactment, altho in some states pro- 
vided for in state constitutions, because it has 
been found desirable, in the interest of good ad- 
ministration, to exercise independent supervision 
over charitable and kindred institutions. As a 
rule, these boards are composed of philanthropic 
citizens, appointed by the governor, and in some 
cases confirmed by the legislature, who are in- 
dependent of partizan influences and render 
practically unpaid service to the state. 

Generally speaking, the chief functions of 
these boards are to visit and inspect charitable 
and reformatory institutions in order to secure the 
correction of evils and abuses in their adminis- 
tration and to encourage the adoption of progress- 
ive methods in their management. Such boards 
have, usually, but limited powers of administra- 
tion or control, in so far as the actual manage- 
ment of the institutions within their jurisdiction 
is concerned. Their powers and duties are, how- 
ever, continually being added to as the growth 
and complexity of charitable work in their re- 
spective states makes this appear to be necessary. 
For this reason the duties of the several boards 
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differ materially in some of the details of work, 
while in the main they are the same. 

The influence they exert, while almost entirely 
a moral one, is shown by experience to be both 
efficient and useful. This will readily be apparent 
to those who study the conditions at the alms- 
houses and other public institutions of charity 
both previous to and since the establishment of 
State Boards of Charities. At the same time, it 
is also true that other social forces have coop- 
erated to secure the great improvements that 
have been made during recent years in the ad- 
ministration of this general class of institutions. 

The first State Board of Charities was estab- 
lished in Massachusetts in 1865, and is still in 
existence. Other like boards are to be found 
in New York, 1867; Ohio, 1867; Pennsylvania, 
1869; Illinois, 1869; North Carolina, 1869; Michi- 
gan, 1871; Connecticut, 1873; Nebraska, 1877; 
Indiana, 1889; South Dakota, 1890; Colorado, 
1891; New Hampshire, 1895; Tennessee, 1895; 
Missouri, 1897; District of Columbia, 1900; Cali- 
fornia, 1903; and in Wyoming and Montana. 

State Boards of Control are found in some of 
the states, but these boards are primarily admin- 
istrative in their character, and take the place of 
the individual boards of trustees of the state in- 
stitutions, rather than that of the boards of 
charities. 

Such State Boards of Control are to be found in 
Kansas, 1868; Rhode Island, 1869; Arizona, 1894; 
Iowa, 1898; Minnesota, 1901; Washington, rgor. 
Fuller information with relation to the composi- 
tion and work of these two classes of state boards 
may be found in the published proceedings of the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections. 

It is the custom of the State Boards of Charities 
and of the State Boards of Control to issue annual 
or biennial reports according to the legislative 
custom in their respective states, and to publish 
from time to time other useful documents with 
relation to their work. These reports and docu- 
ments are usually to be found in the public and 
other principal libraries, and copies may be ob- 
tained upon application sent to the offices of the 
boards at their respective state capitals, where 
complaints calling for investigation and other 
communications should also be sent. 

Rosert W. HEBBERD, 
Commissioner of Public Charities of the City of 
New York. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES, or 
ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, are in their present 
form a distinctly modern movement. In 1819 
the Rev. Dr. Chalmers (q.v.), in his parish at St. 
John’s, Glasgow, comprising 10,000 souls, in the 
poorest part of the city, became convinced that 
miscellaneous almsgiving did more harm than 
good; and, with the consent of the civic authori- 
ties, he undertook to stop all such bestowal of 
alms, and instead to institute a system of friendly 
visiting among the needy by a corps of workers, 
who were only to give relief in case of extreme 
necessity, but to do all they could to enable the 
poor to help themselves. The result was con- 
sidered very favorable; the amount of pauper re- 
lief was very much diminished, and yet there was 
less suffering than before. After Dr. Chalmers, 
however, left the parish, in 1823, the experiment 
dragged on for fourteen years and then came to 
an end. Meanwhile similar experiments on a 
smaller scale were made elsewhere. From 1828- 
1844 district visiting societies were formed in sev- 
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eral London societies, while societies for repress- 
ing mendacity in begging were much older. In 
1868 Edward Denison (gq. v.), a son of the Bishop 
of Salisbury, went to live in the East End of 
London to study for himself at first hand the 
problems of the poor. He became convinced of 
the same Une at which Dr. Chalmers had 
arrived. e wrote: 

““T am beginning seriously to believe that all 
bodily aid to the poor is a mistake; whereas by 
giving alms you keep them permanently crooked. 
Build schoolhouses, pay teachers, give prizes, 
frame workmen's clubs, help them to help them- 
selves, lend them your brains, but give them no 
money, except what you sink in such under- 
takings.” 

As a result, in 1869 a society was formed to 
act upon these principles, organized by Denison 
and some friends. spurred on by his words and 
the experience of Octavia Hill (g. v.) in her 
work with her poor tenants. The society was 
called the London Society for Organizing Chari- 
table Relief and Repressing Mendicity, soon 
popularly abbreviated into the Charity Organi- 
zation Society. The movement rapidly grew, 
and aimed at bringing all the vast charitable 
relief of London, whether legal, corporate, or 
individual, into one administration. It has not 
done this, but has become a vast and thoroughly 
oganized system, with a network throughout 
England. 


In England and Wales there are at present nearly 100 
charity organization societies (under different names), nine 
in Scotland, and two in Ireland. There are also seven in 
Canada, six in Australia, three in India, and nine in other 
British colonies. 

The (London) Charity Organization Society has head- 
quarters at Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S. W., 
with district committees in each of the forty Poor Law 
Unions. It declares its object to be ‘“‘to give a definite aim 

to and to direct into most effective channels 
the large amount of benevolent force at work 

In England in England and particularly in London.” 

The central committee does not relieve direct- 

ly, but aims at propagating sound views on the 
subject of charity by publication and discussion, promoting 
cooperation, suggesting new institutions on good principles 
collecting information relating to individuals and of general 
import, and preventing misapplication. Its principles may 
be summed up as follows: (1) That all relief-should aim at 
making the recipient independent of relief. (2) That no 
relief should be given without thorough inquiry and investi- 
gation. (3) That existing institutions should be utilized as 
far as possible. (4) That all relief should be adequate to 
secure the object with which it is given. 

According to the Annual Charities Registry for 1906 the 
total income of the various charitable agencies reported that 
year in London was £8,720,986. 

The history of charity organization in the United States 
has closely followed that of England, In the fifties there 
had been organized in almost all the large cities relief societies, 

usually called Societies for the Improvement 
of the Condition of the Poor. hey were 
The United often conducted in theory upon principles of 
Stat modern charity, but in. practise, says Mr. 
ates Kellogg, ‘they sank into the sea of common 
almsgiving, appealing to their patrons for 
support on the ground that the money given 
to them would enable them to enlarge the number of their 
beneficiaries or increase the amount of their gifts, and at- 
tracting the needy to their doors with the hope of loaves and 
fishes. . . . From every quarter testimony arises that the 
system was without adequate safeguards of investigation 
tests of destitution or means of hindering duplication of relief 
from several sources simultaneously, or of making the relief 
adequate to the necessity.” 

It was under such conditions that the moyement toward 
charity organization commenced. 

Altho the movement traces its origin to the London 
Society there were several independent centers in which it ap- 

eared nearly simultaneously in this country. 

es. n 1874 Rev. Charles G. Ames led in the 
Beginnings formation, upon London models, of an asso- 
ciation in Germantown, a suburban ward 

7 of Philadelphia, which employed household 
visitors to investigate applicants for aid, availed itself of the 
soup-houses, fuel societies, churches, and especially of the 
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outdoor municipal relief in procuring the requisite assistance, 
and supplemenied it as head’ indicated from its own resources. 

In the same year a Bureau of Charities was formed in 
New York City, of which Mr. Henry E. Pellew was chief 
promoter and secretary, that proposed to register persons 
receiving outdoor relief, either from the city, benevolent 
societies, or individuals; but the scheme was frustrated the 
next year by the refusal of the largest relief-giving society 
in the city to cooperate. This plan met with better success in 
Boston. In the autumn of 1875 the Cooperative Society 
of Visitors among the Poor was formed in Boston, whose 
theater of operation was in the North End. The plan wasa 
modification of the Elberfeld system as proposed by Octavia 
Hill for London. No visitor was to have more than four 
“cases’’ on hand, and lists were obtained from a physician of 
that congested and poor district. The society held weekly 
aie vtad of visitors and representatives of other chari- 
ies. 

Buffalo has the honor of being the first city in the United 
States to produce a complete Charity Organization Society 
of the London type. The Rey. S. H. Gurteen, an English 
clergyman, who had been active in the London 
Society, proposed in 1877 the creation of a 
clearing office to which the charitable agencies 
of the city should send daily reports. On 
Dec. 11, 1877, the Charity Organization 
Society was set afoot at a public meeting. 
In the spring of 1876 a Registration Com- 
mittee was formed by private citizens of Boston, and work 
was begun in the autumn, carried on until the spring of 
1878, and then abandoned in view of the larger enterprise 
then under discussion. The large relief societies knew the 
worth of registration, but doubted the value of “friendly 
visiting.’ They were willing to support the new movement, 
provided ‘the visitors had no power of relief.’’ This con- 
dition was fortunately acceded to, and on Feb. 26, 1878, a 
provisional commission was formed by delegates from many 
charities, which carried on the work until December 8th, 
when the present constitution of the Associated Charities of 
Boston was adopted and went into effect. 

New Haven was next in line, May 23, 1878. 

Philadelphia brought forward its type in 1878. A large 
committee was appointed to draw up a plan, and on June 13, 
1878, a constitution was adopted and a provisional organiza- 
tion set on foot. This instrument was dominated by the 
idea of reproducing in each of the thirty wards of the city a 
complete association like that existing in Germantown. 

Cincinnati was in the field, Nov. 18, 1879. 

Brooklyn was another center where the movement arose 
Sp arentonaly: In 1877 a commission of citizens undertook 
the investigation of outdoor relief, which in that year com- 
prized 46,350 beneficiaries and involved an expenditure of 
$141,207. This resulted in restricting municipal out-relief 
to coal in 1878, and in its total abolition the next year. In 
1879 Mr. Seth Low, who had been providentially and un- 
premeditatedly present at the inauguration of the Buffalo 
society and deeply imprest thereby, enlisted Mr. Alfred T. 
White, and they, with others who hia been instrumental in 
abolishing the outdoor relief of the city, together with the 
volunteer visitors of the out-poor, organized the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities, which does not give relief, but maintains 
othe laundries, workrooms, and a woman’s lodging- 

ouse. 

New York demands especial notice here. The difficulties 
encountered in securing influential cooperation in 1874 for 
a time paralyzed further effort, altho the necessity for some 
organization was long discussed by persons interested in 
charitable enterprises. In 1881 the matter was taken up by 
the State Board of Charities, and through its initiative the 
Charity Organization Society of the City of New York was 
founded in January, 1882, and incorporated on May roth 
following. It followed the Boston plan in respect to the 
important features of giving no relief and of creating district 
associations maintained from a common treasury and under 
central control. j 7b ae 

The movement found an expression of its unity in the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections when, in 
1879, Mr. Seth Low presented a description of the work in 

Brooklyn and a committee was appointed 
upon charity organization. 


Various 
Cities 


There are at present some 300 associations, 
National representing charity organizations in the 
Conference world. Two hundred of these are in the 


U.S.and Canada. They are not organically 

connected, and perhaps the best way briefly 
to study them is to give a concrete statement of the objects 
of one of them, the Charity Organization of the City of New 
York. It is a society: : 

(x) For organizing and coordinating charitable work. 

(2) For receiving applications for aid, carefully sifting and 
testing them, and obtaining from the proper sources prompt 
and adequate relief of such as are in need. 

(3) For encouraging the establishment of new agencies 
where they are required; for giving expert confidential ad- 
vice to-the benevolent in their benefactions, and for giving 
accurate information in regard to charitable institutions, 
almoners, or agents that appeal for contributions. 

(4) For helping the poor through wise counsel based upon 
experience, through personal service of volunteer visitors, 
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and through all such means as will make them at the earliest 
possible moment self-supporting and self-respecting members 
of the community. 

_ In addition to the Central Offices and Application Bureau 
in the United Charities Building, and the ten district offices 
in various parts of the city, the society conducts ten main 
departments, as follows: 

(1) Investigation Bureau, United Charities Building. In- 
vestigations are made for private persons, hospitals, dis- 
pensaries and other institutions. For this purpose and to 
ascertain whether new families that make application are in 
need of aid, the society maintains a special corps of investi- 
gating agents in connection with the Registration Bureau. 

(2) Registration Bureau, United Charities Building, A 
confidential record of all investigations made by the society, 
and of the action taken on behalf of families under its care. 
Information is given through the Central Office or by mail 
to those who have a legitimate charitable interest in the 
families concerned. 

(3) Wood-yard, 516 West Twenty-eighth Street. To 
provide work for residents with families for a cash remuner- 
ation, and to test their willingness to work. Homeless men 
may earn meals and lodgings. 

(4) Laundry, 516 West Twenty-eighth Street. To provide 
temporary employment for women with families. Expert 
laundresses are supplied through the employment registry 
of the laundry. 

(5) The Penny Provident Fund, United Charities Building. 
For the encouragement of small savings through the stamp 
system. 

(6) Publications. Survey, a weekly periodical of local 
and general philanthropy and of social activities; a means 
of communication among workers and of information to 
the public. Annual subscription, $2. ‘‘The Charities 
Directory,” cloth, $1, published annually. It gives reliable 
information concerning the various charitable and beneficent 
institutions of New York City, carefully classified and fully 
indexed. ‘‘Handbook on the Prevention of Tuberculosis,” 

88 pp.; cloth, $1; paper, fifty cents. ‘‘The Directory of 
Tose atons and Societies Dealing with Tuberculosis in the 
United States and Canada,” 270 pp.; cloth, $r. 

(7) Library, United Charities Building. A public reference 
library of applied sociology. All who are interested in 
charitable subjects are made welcome. 

(8) Tenement House Committee, United Charities Build- 
ing. To improve the condition of tenement-houses by 
securing proper legislation, by securing the enforcement of 
the existing laws, and by encouraging the building of model 
tenements. 

(9) The Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
By research into the social aspects of tuberculosis, by the 
publication of information concerning the curability and the 
commuricable character of the diseases through lectures, 
leaflets, and otherwise; by the promotion of movements for 
the erection of sanatoria; by obtaining special relief for those 
whose chances of recovery will thus be increased and in other 
ways to aid in the movement for the prevention of the 
disease. 

(10) The School of Philanthropy. To fit men and women 
for social service either as professional or as volunteer workers. 
Full information contained in the ‘‘ Handbook of the School,” 
which will be sent on application. - 

(11) The Department for the Improvement of Social Con- 
ditions. A complete list of the 200 charity organization so- 
cieties in the U.S. and Canada is published each year in the 
annual report of the New York Charity Organization Society. 

n Germany there are 29; France, 19; Austria, 9; Italy, 9; 
Belgium, 6; Russia, 5; Hotend. 5; Switzerland, 4; Sweden 
and Norway, 3; Spain, 2; Denmark, 1; Greece, 1; Turkey, 1. 
(See also ELBERFELD SYSTEM.) 


REFERENCES: Supervision and Education in Charity, by Jef- 
frey R. Brackett, 1903; The Practice of Charity, by Edward 
T. Devine, 1901; Principles of Relief, by the same, 1904; 
Modern Methods of Charity, by,C. R. Henderson, 1904; 
History of Charity Organizations in the U. S., by Charles D. 
Kellog, 1893; History of State Boards of Charity, by W, P. 
Letchworth, in Report New York State Board of Charity, 
1892; Charity Organization, by C. S. Loch, 1890; Methods 
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CHARTISM: A movement in England for 
political and social reform, beginning about 1837 
and extending over about seventeen years till 
18s4. The word is a shortened form of ‘‘Char- 
terism,’’ and rose from the ‘‘Charter’’ which was 
demanded by the advocates of reform at that 
time. [A copy of this may be found in Gam- 
mage’s ‘‘History of the Chartist Movement, 
Appendix B, p. 411. It bears this title: “The 
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People’s Charter. Being a bill to provide for the 
just representation of the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment. Revised at a conference of the people, 
held at Birmingham, December, 1842.’’] The 
origin of this charter was both political and social, 
and illustrates how social and political causes 
were at the bottom of the Chartist movement. 

The reform movement of 1832 had proved 
unsatisfactory to the working classes of England 
in that it had not done for them what they had 
been led to expect. It was indeed essentially a 
middle-class movement, and not a working-class 
movement at all. It accomplished this, that it 
established the representative principle as beyond 
question that of the English Constitution. It is 
but a step from this to manhood suffrage, but the 
Liberal Party was not yet ready to take this step. 
Only the radical members were ready for it in 
the House of Commons. At the same time the 
wretched condition in which the mass of the 
working people of England found themselves— 
such a condition as Charles Kingsley has described 
in ‘‘Yeast’’ and in ‘‘Alton Locke’”—made the 
working classes ready for any scheme which 
would hold out to them any hope of relief. This 
led to the formation about this time in London 
of the Working Men’s Association. Naturally 
enough this association and the radical element 
in the House of Commons came together. A 
committee was appointed, consisting partly of 
members of Parliament and partly of members 
of the association, which committee molded their 
views into a bill, afterward adopted at a pub- 
lic meeting. This bill was called 
“The People’s Charter.’’ Its prin- 
cipal demands were these, which may 
be called the six points of Chartism: 
(1) Universal manhood suffrage; (2) Annual Par- 
liaments; (3) vote by ballot; (4) no property qual- 
ification; (5) payment of members; and (6) equal 
voting districts. 

With the members of Parliament who took part 
in thus inaugurating the movement it would 
seem largely to have been a matter of politics 
rather than of deep conviction. Perhaps the 
were scared at the specter which they raised 
But it is certain that in a short time they ceased 
almost to a man to give it their support. Daniel 
O’Connell, for example, who is said to have 
handed the charter to Lovett with these words, 
“There, Lovett, is your charter; agitate for it and 
never be content with anything less,’’ soon after 
did all he could to oppose it, and continued to the 
day of his death a bitter opponent of the Chartist 
movement. 

But with the workingmen the case was very 
different. With them it was a question of para- 
mount importance—a cause to which they de- 
voted themselves with unbounded enthusiasm, if 
not always with discretion. Missionaries went 
out from the metropolitan association into all the 
great cities of England to form similar associa- 
tions and to agitate for the charter. Some of 
these were men of exceptional ability. Perhaps 
the ablest as a writer and a man of business was 
William Lovett, the secretary of the association, 
a native of Cornwall, who had come in utter 
poverty to London and picked up the trade of a 
joiner. Another was Henry Vincent, a man 
gifted with singular powers as an orator. He is 
described as being extremely graceful in person, 
with a fine mellow, flexible voice, a most winning 
expression except in moments of passion, of great 
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fluency of speech and rare power of imitation. 
He was regarded by his admirers as the young 
Demosthenes of English democracy. But the man 
who came to be regarded as perhaps most rep- 
resentative of the movement was Fergus O’Con- 
nor, an Irishman, who had first come into promi- 
nence in the Irish elections of 1831. Gaining the 
ear of the operatives in the cauiitartmeee district 
he launched a paper called The Northern Star, 
which more than any other became the organ of 
the movement. O’Connor was its proprietor, 
but the Rev. William Hill its editor, which shows 
that some at least of the clergy were drawn in. 
Nor was The Northern Star the only paper devoted 
to the propaganda of the Charter, for the Work- 
ingmen’s Association already had its journal in 
The London Despatch, while The Northern Lib- 
erator in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, The True Scots- 
man in Edinburgh, The Birmingham Journal in 
Birmingham, The Operative, The Charter, and The 
Champion, each presented some special aspect of 
the common cause. : 

During the summer and fall of 1838 the move- 
ment made rapid progress. Meetings were held 
in the great cities, where the number of people 
gathered would seem .almost incredible, and 
where the enthusiasm was unbound- 
ed. At Glasgow there was a mighty 
demonstration on May 28th, when 
“it was computed that not fewer than 
200,000 of the stalwart sons of labor displayed 
their toil-worn faces in this gigantic gathering. 
... ‘The very heavens rang with the lively 
strains of music and the shouts of the enthu- 
siastic multitude. There were forty bands of 
music, and more than 200 flags and banners 
waved gracefully in the breeze.” On June 27th 
a monster meeting was held on the Town Moor 
at Newcastle, where it was estimated that 80,000 
people were assembled. Birmingham followed 
with a still larger meeting, and Manchester, not to 
be outdone, answered on Sept. 27th with a gath- 
ering which the reporter of The Morning Adver- 
tiser estimated at not less than 300,000. At 
these gatherings speeches were madé on the 
wrongs of the working classes, and the good that 
would come from securing the charter. The 
speeches were always fervid, not seldom inflam- 
matory, sometimes passing the bounds of right 
and reason. Delegates were also chosen to at- 
tend a convention to be held the following winter 
(Feb., 1839). 

At this convention the weaknesses inherent in 
a movement of this sort began to show them- 
selves. The convention was divided into two 

parties, one of which favored only 
, peaceful methods, the other an ulti- 
mate appeal to force. The authori- 
ties could not pass by such language 
as was often used by agitators of the 
latter class, particularly when the 
great meetings, which bade been held in the day- 
time, began to give place to torchlight proces- 
sions at night, when it was plain that liberty 
of speech might easily pass over into license of 
action. Collisions between the authorities and 
the Chartist leaders or speakers became of fre- 
quent occurrence. At Birmingham Dr. Taylor, 
Lovett, and Collins were arrested, when the mob 
retaliated by setting fire to the property of some 
obnoxious individuals. Meanwhile the petition 
for the charter, signed by 1,280,000 persons, had 
been presented, on Jan. 14th, to the House of 
Commons, and turned down by the overwhelm- 
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ing vote of 237 to 48. This summary rejection of 
their demands, together with the frequent ar- 
rests of their members and the harsh treatment 
which they received, still further embittered the 
Chartists. At Newport, on Nov. 4, 1839, oc- 
curred what has been called ‘‘The Welsh Insur- 
rection.” <A large body of the working people of 
the district (their number is variously estimated 
from 1,000 to 20,000), marched into Newport. 
Just what they had in mind seems uncertain, 
but it was probably a movement to release Vin- 
cent and other prominent Chartists who, it was 
reported, were being treated harshly in prison. 
Falling in with a company of the Forty-fifth 
Regiment, some shots were fired by the Chartists, 
and returned by the soldiers with deadly ef- 
fect, ten of the Chartists being killed and fifty 
wounded. The leaders were arrested and tried 
for high treason, and three of them—Frost, Wil- 
liams, and Jones—were sentenced to death, but 
their sentences were afterward commuted and 
they were transported. In other parts of Eng- 
land similar severe repressive measures were re- 
sorted to, while the movement was even more 
effectually checked by the divisions among its 
leaders. This appears from the fact that the 
second petition for the Charter, on its presenta- 
tion to the House of Commons, had but 33,000 
signatures. 

The agitation for the Charter continued, how- 
ever, till 1848; when it received its death-blow. 
The French revolution of that year for a time in- 
fused new hope and courage into the Chartists. 
Why could not that be done in England which 
had been done in France? It was determined to 
make an new appeal for the Charter to the House 
of Commons, and to back it up with such a dis- 
play of members that it would be 
sure to receive the consideration it 
deserved. But, warned by what had 
taken place in France, the authorities 
determined to run no risk. The 
Duke of Wellington was put in charge of seeing 
that due precautions were taken. With his ac- 
customed energy and wisdom the troops at his 
command were so disposed that they should not 
irritate the sympathizers with the movement, but 
would be ready at strategic points for imme- 
diate action. More than 200,000 special con- 
stables were sworn in, men of all ranks and con- 
ditions vying with one another in seeking the 
office. The marching in procession to the House 
of Commons, which had originally been planned, 
was forbidden, tho the Chartists were allowed to 
hold their meeting, so that the monster petition 
was presented on April 10, 1848, with little or no 
noise or tumult. The petition was so huge that 
it was carried in three cabs. It was presented by 
Fergus O’Connor, who claimed that it was signed 
by 5,700,000 people; but on being counted the 
actual number of signatures was found to be only 
1,975,496. A considerable portion of these were 
palpable frauds, as among them were such names 
as Victoria Rex, the Duke of Wellington, and Sir 
Robert Peel; and multitudes of fictitious names 
were signed, such as Pugnose, Longnose, Flat- 
nose, Punch, Snooks, Fubbs, etc. A petition 
thus discredited received but scant attention; 
and tho the Chartist movement struggled on for 
six or seven years longer, it had passed from the 
domain of practical consideration. 

It is difficult to estimate the value and im- 
portance of the Chartist movement. Judged by 
what was immediately accomplished it would 
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seem to have been a great failure, starting in an 
imposing manner and resulting in next to nothing. 
But it would be but a superficial judgment which 
would thus estimate the movement. The fact is 
that a large part of what the charter claimed has 
since been brought about. How much of what 
advance toward democracy England has made 
in the last twenty-five years is due to the Chartist 
movement it is impossible to say; but the read- 
ing of history would lead us to believe that the 
fruitage of the close of the nineteenth century, 

Liberalism, was in no inconsiderable measure due 

to the seeds planted at that time. 
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CHASE, JOHN CALVIN: State secretary of 
Socialist Party of New York; born in Gilmonton, 
N.H., 1870. At the age of eight years he began 
work in a woolen mill, and at thirteen took up the 
trade of a shoemaker. He became a member of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union in 1888, and 
was elected delegate to the National Convention in 
Boston. In 1890 he removed to Haverhill, Mass., 
where he worked as a shoemaker, and became an 
active trade-unionist and Socialist. He was elected 
Mayor of Haverhill in 1898, and reelected in 1899, 
being the first Socialist mayor elected in the 
United States. For two years he traveled as 
national organizer and lecturer for the Socialist 
Party of America. Mr. Chase believes that the 
working class should organize as a political party 
for the purpose of taking control of the govern- 
ment, so that through and by such control they 
may abolish private ownership of the means of 
life, and establish a system of collective owner- 
ship and operation. Address: 66 East Fourth 
Street, New York City. 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION: In August, 
1874, Lewis Miller, of Akron, O., and Bishop John 
H. Vincent organized the first Chautauqua Insti- 
tution. Its name was derived from Chautauqua 
Lake, in New York State, on the shore of which 
the meeting was held. It began as a summer 
school for the better training of Bible teachers, 
and endeavored to lay most emphasis on the 
‘‘week-day forces’’ in religious culture. Its two 
founders desired to give Sunday-school teachers 
a continued, progressive, and thorough study 
of biblical literature and pedagogical principles. 
The first meeting was a success; and by a gradual 
and natural growth the plan has been broadened 
to include instruction in almost all branches of 
knowledge; the session has been extended from 
two weeks to two months (July and August); 
and a town has been built up which presents an 
interesting study to the educator and sociologist 
in its municipal government and its ideals of life. 
All the essential features of the institution were 
adopted by 1878, tho various important changes 
and additions have promoted its consistent de- 
velopment from year to year, It is at present 
incorporated as Chautauqua Institution under 
the laws of the State of New York. Its manage- 
ment is entrusted to a board of twenty-four trus- 
tees, elected either by the owners of property at 
Chautauqua, or in case a quorum of such electors 
cannot be secured, by the board itself. The 
institution is not a stock company, nor are the 
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trustees interested in the land beyond the owner- 
ship of lots for private use. By the provisions of 
the charter, all surplus funds must be used for 
the improvement and extension of the institu- 
tion’s work. The president and chancellor never 
received compensation for their services. Those 
officers upon whom falls the management of de- 
tails are paid ordinary salaries. 

Chautauqua has become a city where munici- 
pal functions are extended to include free pub- 
lic instruction and entertainment. This expense 
is defrayed by a system of taxation which falls 
upon all within the town, however brief the term 
of citizenship. The tariff is: one day, 40 cents; 
one week, $1.75; two weeks, $2.80; four weeks, 
$4; season, $6. Citizenship includes the privilege 
of attending all exercises of the general program, 
and access to the museum, the reading-room, the 
models, etc. 

The educational activities of Chautauqua In- 
stitution include the work done in connection 
with the Summer Assembly and the all-year- 
round instruction offered by the Chautauqua 
Library and Scientific Circle, and described here- 
after. 

The summer work of the assembly falls under 
two general heads: the Summer Schools and the 
General Program. The Summer Schools are 
thirteen in number, and in 1905 enrolled a total of 
Over 2,300 students who were registered in nearly 
5,000 courses. These schools may be described 
as including six academic departments and seven 
professional departments. Under the first head 
fall English language and literature, modern lan- 
guages, classical languages, mathematics and sci- 
ence, psychology and pedagogy, and religious 
teaching. Under the second are included library 
training, domestic science, music, arts and crafts, 
expression, physical education, and practical 
arts. 

The Faculty of the Summer Schools is in a 
measure as permanent as that of any college, the 
majority of the ninety members returning from 
year to year. A census of the last faculty shows 
representatives from Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
Cornell, Michigan, and Chicago universities; 
from Amherst, Haverford, Bowdoin, and Rock- 
ford colleges; from Buffalo, New York, and West 
Chester (Pa.) normal schools; and from a large 
number of other educational institutions. 

The second division of the summer work—the 
General Program—offers a regular and systematic 
series of religious and secular lectures, entertain- 
ments, and concerts, extending over sixty days. 
Under the head of lectures those which are most 
genuinely educational in their nature are a large 
number of lecture series on subjects of literary, 
historical, scientific, and pedagogic interest. In 
addition to these series many single addresses by 
persons of note are interspersed throughout the 
program. While the series are most often pre- 
sented by educators, the single addresses are more 
frequently from men of affairs. During the his- 
tory of the institution, three presidents of the 
United States, twelve or fifteen governors, thirty 
or more college presidents, and a long list of 
United States congressmen, distinguished jurists, 
and leaders in the world of commerce and civics 
have addressed Chautauqua audiences. 

The musical features of the General Program 
have assumed significant proportions as the insti- 
tution has developed. At present a chorus which 
at the height of the season numbers 500 or more, 
in conjunction with a regular orchestra of twenty 
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pieces and with different groups of well-known 
vocal soloists, present during the season not only 
a large number of miscellaneous concerts, but at 
least three well-known opera scores, three great 
oratorios, and three or four of the best-known 
masses. Thus an opportunity is provided for 
people who ordinarily hear little of the best music; 
and the musical feature of the summer becomes 
distinctly educational. It is estimated that, 
through all of these means, over 50,000 people 
are reached each summer at Chautauqua itself. 

One of the most important departments of the 
institution is the Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entific Circle. This was started in 1878, and offers 
aid to self-educating people, either as individuals 
or in groups known as “‘local circles.’’ The essen- 
tial features of the plan are: 

1. A definite four years’ course of history, literature, science, 
etc. 

2. Specified volumes approved by the counselors. 

Pe aud of time. Reading apportioned by week and 
month. 

4. A monthly magazine with additional readings, notes, 
and general literature. 

5. A membership book, with suggestions, review outlines, 
etc. 

6. Time required, forty minutes to an hour a day for nine 
months. 

7. Certificates granted to all who complete the four years’ 
course, 

8. Advanced courses, for continued reading in special lines. 

9. Pedagogic course for secular teaching. 

10. Young People’s Reading Course to stimulate the read- 

ing of good literature by the young. 


Further details may be obtained from Chau- 
tauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


CHERBULIEZ, ANTOINE ELYSEE: Swiss 
professor; born in Geneva, 1797. He was in the 
Cantonal Legislature from 1831 to 1846, and till 
1848 in the Great Council. From 1848 to 1851 
he was in Paris, and then professor at Zurich, 
where he died in 1869. His main work is, ‘‘ Précis 
de la Science Economique et de ses Principales 
Applications.” 


CHEVALIER, MICHEL: French engineer, 
editor, economist; born at Limoges, 1806. Com- 
mencing as a mining engineer, he gave this up in 
1829 to join SAINT-SIMONISM and became editor- 
in-chief of the Globe. In 1832 he was condemned 
to a year’s imprisonment, as the responsible agent 
of the Globe, for articles branded as being out- 
rages on morality. His intentions were worthy, 
and his habits of life more strict than appear- 
ances led the world to suppose; hence the gov- 
ernment itself, which at this time discovered M. 
Chevalier’s abilities, remitted half the penalty, 
and entrusted to him the mission of studying the 
railways of the United States. He devoted him- 
self henceforward to writing on engineering and 
economic subjects, and gradually but very ma- 
terially changed his economic views. In 1841 he 
succeeded Rossi in the chair of political economy 
at the College of France. 

In the Revolution of 1848 he opposed the so- 
cialism of the Commission du Gouvernement pour 
les Travailleurs. He wrote at that time in the 
Journal des Débats a series of letters called ‘‘Let- 
tres sur l’Organisation du Travail,’ which were 
collected under this title. This and the ‘‘Lettres 
sur | Amérique du Nord” may be considered his 
most characteristic and remarkable works. __ 

Chevalier believed liberty to be more in peril 
under parliamentary government than under a 
personal government. He was called to the 
council of state February, 1852. In the same 
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year he published the ‘““Examen du Systéme 
Commercial connu sous le nom de Systéme Pro- 
tecteur,’’ a work in which the advantage of com- 
mercial liberty was shown. He induced Napo- 
leon III. to sign the famous commercial treaty 
with England of Jan. 23, 1860. 

In 1859 Michel Chevalier published a new vol- 
ume with the significant title, ‘‘De la Baisse 
probable de l’Or,” in favor of the demonetiza- 
tion of gold. He resumed his duties as professor 
in 1866 and carried them on till 1878. He died 
in 1879. 


CHEYSSON, EMILE: French engineer and 
economist; born at Nimes (Gard) in 1836; be- 
came civil engineer in 1859, director of the ma- 
chinery supply at the Paris exhibition 1867. 
From 1871 to 1874 he was general manager of 
the famous ‘‘Creuzot’’ mines and foundries. 
After this he left practical affairs to devote his 
time to studies and teaching. He has since been 
professor of engineering at the National School 
of Engineers and professor of statistics at the 
Free School for Political Sciences, and also in- 
spector-general of bridges and highways. He 
has made a study of the labor question, and be- 
lieves its solution lies in the forming of workmen’s 
unions, which will act as savings-banks and in 
case of accident, loss of work, etc., as insurance 
companies. He does not believe in the German 
system of compulsory workmen’s pensions. He 
has given especial attention to working men’s 
dwellings and antialcoholism. He has written 
numerous reports and works bearing on statistics. 


CHICAGO: In warring on the one hand against 
the greed of wealth and on the other hand against 
the lawlessness of labor, Chicago is developing a 
real democracy in government which its people 
believe bodes well for the future. This city of 
2,000,000 inhabitants is truly cosmopolitan. The 
number of its citizens of foreign birth or parent- 
age islarge. It isa railroad and industrial center 
of great importance. 

Like other American cities, Chicago has suf- 
fered from attempts to rule it from the state 
capital. More vigorously than most other cities 
has Chicago fought for the right of home rule in 
municipal affairs. The most acute phase of this 
struggle was in connection with the street-railway 
question, which for ten years has been the chief 
issue in municipal politics. In 1897 Mr. Charles 
T. Yerkes, the traction magnate, 
sought to have the legislature of Illi- 
nois give to him outright renewals 
of franchises which he desired in the 
city of Chicago. Mr. Yerkes was not 
only ultimately beaten at the state capital, but 
the public opposition which his policy aroused 
made it impossible for him to secure the desired 
franchise renewals from the city of Chicago, and 
in 1899 he sold out his interests and went to Lon- 
don. In 1903 the legislature passed a law, com- 
monly known as the Mueller Law, conferring upon 
Chicago the right to own and operate street-rail- 
ways. The Speaker of the House, by trying to 
kill this bill under the gavel, provoked a riot in the 
House, and was literally driven from the chair 
by infuriated members. He was not allowed to 
return until he agreed to grant a roll-call on the 
Mueller Bill. The demand for the Mueller Law 
came not only from advocates of municipal own- 
ership, but from all the citizens of Chicago, who 
believed the city should have from the legislature 
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the power to work out the problem in the way 
that seemed best to its people. In roo5 Mr. 
E. F. Dunne was elected mayor on the issue of 
immediate municipal ownership of street-rail- 
ways. The practical difficulties in the way of 
immediate municipalization were too great to be 
overcome, and at the time this article is written 
it is probable that the question will be settled by 
the passage of an ordinance authorizing the com- 
parties to rehabilitate and operate the street-car 
system under an agreement to sell to the city at 
any time on six months’ notice. An important 
instrumentality of the people in making their will 
effective has been the Public Opinion Law, under 
which, on petition of twenty-five per cent of the 
voters, any question of public policy may be sub- 
mitted to the electorate. Under this law several 
referendum votes were taken upon various phases 
of the street-car question, all of which showed a 
surprisingly strong sentiment in favor of munici- 
pal ownership. 

A struggle somewhat similar in nature, tho not 
so prolonged, was made to secure from the Illi- 
nois Legislature an act authorizing the City 
Council to regulate the price of gas and electric 
light. Under authority of this law the council, 
at the beginning of 1906, reduced the price of 
gas from $1 to eighty-five cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. In the summer of 1906 the electric-light 
companies made material reduction in the price 
of light. The city of Chicago has the largest 
municipal electric-lighting plant in the country, 
but it provides light for public use only. 

Chicago’s water-plant has been owned and 
operated by the city since 1853. The water is 
taken from Lake Michigan. As the sewers also 
entered the lake the water-supply was contami- 
nated. To purify the water-supply, and also to 
lay the foundation for a great ship canal connect- 
ing Lake Michigan with the Mississippi River and 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Sanitary District Canal 
was planned. A canal capable of accommodating 

large draft vessels has been con- 
Water-Plant structed, connecting the Chicago 

River near its mouth with the Illinois 
River near Joliet. The current in the Chicago 
River is reversed, and water from Lake Michigan 
now flows through the Chicago River, the Sani- 
tary District Canal, the Illinois River, and the 
Mississippi River into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
cost of the project has been about $48,000,000. 
The demand is now made that the Federal Gov- 
ernment take the Sanitary District Canal as a 
basis, and build a ship canal connecting Lake 
Michigan with the Gulf of Mexico. Altho Chi- 
cago has only a very small debt, it has no addi- 
tional borrowing power because of the limitations 
of the state constitution. As a means of evading 
this limitation, to make possible the raising of 
funds by bond issues for the construction of the 
canal, a new municipality was created, known as 
the Sanitary District of Chicago, having nearly 
the same territorial limits as the city. 

The present constitution of Illinois, adopted in 
1870, is essentially a constitution of restrictions. 
It was framed by a convention made up for the 
most part of high-minded gentlemen, known as 
reformers in their day, whose main idea seemed 
to be to tie the hands of government and to pre- 
vent things being done. The proper development 
of Chicago has been greatly hampered by the re- 
strictions imposed by this instrument. For one 
thing, the convention gave the justice court sys- 
tem of Chicago a status in the constitution, and 
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provided a complicated and indirect method of 
selecting justices—the main purpose of which 
was to remove control as far as possible from the 
people—which has been productive of very bad 
results. The justice courts of Chicago—the poor 
man’s courts—have long been a travesty upon 
justice. In 1904 the constitution was amended 
so as to authorize the legislature to make special 
charter laws for the city of Chicago, on condition 
that no such law should become operative until 
approved by the people of the city. The first law 
adopted under this constitutional amendment 
was one abolishing the justice courts and estab- 
lishing a municipal court system in their place. 
The new system went into operation in December, 
1906. A semiofficial charter convention, created 
by resolution of the city council, has been framing 
a comprehensive new charter for the city of Chi- 
cago, which the legislature of 1907 will be asked 
to enact and submit to the people of Chicago 
for their approval or rejection. This charter is 
primarily a grant of broad home-rule powers, 
under which it is expected the city of Chicago 
will be able to work out its own problems without 
further interference in local matters from the 
state capital. 

A feature of the constitution of 1870 which has 
not worked as its framers intended is the minority 
representation plan of electing members of the 
lower House of the General Assembly. Each 
legislative district sends three members to the 
House, and the constitution provides that a voter 
may cast one ballot for each of three candidates 
or cumulate his votes in any manner he sees fit. 
He may, if he so desires, cast three ballots for one 
candidate. The effect of this system in practical 
operation has been to limit the choice of electors 
on election day, and tomake a nomination equiva- 
lent to an election, for the reason that the party 
organizations nominate only the number of can- 
didates they expect to elect. In a district nor- 
mally republican, for example, the Republican 
Party nominates two candidates for member of 
the legislature, and the Democrats only one. The 
result is that all three party nominees are practi- 
cally certain to be elected, except in rare instances 
where an independent or a minor party candidate 
develops unusual strength. The working of this 
provision has been very disappointing, except to 
the professional organization politicians, and there 
is a strong demand for its abolition. 

In 1906 the saloon license fee was raised from 
$500 to $1,000. Almost immediately thereafter 
an ordinance was passed limiting the number of 
saloons to one for every 500 of population. Chi- 
cago now has about 7,300 saloons, which is about 
one to every 300 of population. This means that 
no more saloon licenses can be issued for a number 
of years to come. 

A few years ago the City Homes Association 
made a report on housing conditions, which was 
an important factor in bringing about a revision 
of the building code. 

Chicago was one of the first cities in the country 
to adopt a thorough going civil-service law. The 
act in operation was passed by the legislature in 
1895, and approved by the people on a referen- 
dum by a vote of about two toone. The civil- 
service principle is well supported by popular 
sentiment. 

Among the bodies classed as reform organi- 
zations, the Municipal Voters’ League has per- 
haps attracted most attention. The league was 
formed in 1896 to improve the personnel of the 
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City Council, of whose sixty-eight members at 
that time not more than ten were believed to 
be honest. A great transformation 
has been wrought. The Chicago 
City Council to-day is looked upon 
as one of the best bodies of its kind 
in the country. For the past five 
years the council has been organized 
on non-partizan lines. More than five sevenths 
of the present members were elected with the in- 
dorsement of the Municipal Voters’ League. The 
league does not make nominations, but it inves- 
tigates and issues to the voters reports and recom- 
mendations upon the various candidates for 
aldermen. In January, 1906, a conference was 
held in Chicago, at the call of the Municipal 
Voters’ League, of the so-called militant civic 
organizations of the United States. Sixteen 
cities were represented. The conference by 
unanimous vote adopted the following recom- 
mendations: 
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First—That cities should be granted the largest possible 
measure of home rule, subject only to such general statutory 
safeguards and restrictions as may be necessary to protect 
the general interests of the state as distinguished from the 
local interests of the municipality. 

Second.—That the party column on the ballot should be 
abolished; that the names of candidates for a single office 
should be printed on the ballot under the designation of that 
office, and that it should be made impossible to vote a straight 
party ticket by a single mark or cross. 

Third.—That municipal nominations and elections should 
be completely separated from state and national nominations 
and elections and should occur at different times, and that 
nominations for all municipal offices be made by petition or 
by an efficient method of direct primaries. 

Fourth—That the number of elective municipal officers 
should be reduced as far as practicable, always preserving the 
right to elect members of the municipal legislative body or 
city council. 

Fifth —That the merit principle should be applied to all 
departments of city administration under practical and 
efficient civil-service laws. 


Within the past few years there have been 
created in the south division of Chicago fourteen 
new parks that are notable for their equipment. 
The parks themselves are of varying areas, but 
all contain buildings constructed on substan- 
tially similar plans. Each building contains a 
gymnasium for men and another for women. 
Bathing facilities are abundant, and in some 
cases outdoor swimming pools are provided. 
Each building has a large assembly hall and sey- 
eral smaller rooms for club and social purposes. 
The aim is to make the building a eeabintteod 
center. The use of the rooms may be had without 
cost for meetings or social purposes. Each build- 
ing has a reading-room, and the park manage- 
ment conducts in each a restaurant in which 
refreshments are served at moderate prices. 
About most of the buildings are wading pools, 
sand piles, and other special accommodations 
for children. Some outdoor gymnastic appara- 
tus is provided, as well as playground facilities. - 
The office of the South Park Commission which 
has installed these new parks is at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Cottage Grove Avenue. 

Chicago has a large number of social settle- 
ments, the best known being the following: Hull 
House—Miss Jane Addams, founder and head; 
Chicago Commons—Prof. Graham Taylor, founder 
and head; University of Chicago Settlement—Miss 
Mary McDowell, head. 

Addresses of institutions, societies, and social 
settlements in Chicago: Samy. 


Municipal Voters’ League, 228 South Clark Street. 
Legislative Voters’ League, 92 La Salle Street. 
Chicago Bureau of Charities, 79 Dearborn Street. 
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Civic Federation, 184 La Salle Street. 

Citizens’ Association, 92 La Salle Street. 

City Club of Chicago, 228 South Clark Street. 
Chicago Federation of Labor, 277 La Salle Street. 
City Homes Association, 1001 Monadnock Block. 
Soctalist Headquarters, 163 East Randolph Street. 
Hull House, 335 South Halstead Street. 

Chicago Commons, 180 Grand Avenue. 

University of Chicago Settlement, 4630 Gross Avenue. 


GEORGE C. SIKEsS. 


CHICAGO ANARCHISTS, THE: The arrest, 
trial, and execution of the so-called ‘‘Chicago 
anarchists”’ mark an epoch in the development of 
the labor movement in America. The facts of 
the case, gathered out of the somewhat contra- 
dictory statements made by those who believe 
that the anarchists were rightly and those who 
believe that they were wrongly condemned seem 
to be as follows: 


The year 1886 was one of wide-spread social industrial 
agitation in the United States. In 1884 the Federation of 
Trades and Labor Unions of the U. S. and Canada had issued 
a manifesto calling on all trades to unite in the demand for 
an eight-hour day, and setting a day for a general strike to 
gainthatend. May 1, 1886, was the day appointed when the 
new system should be inaugurated. 

In Chicago the excitement ran the highest. Here was a 
little group of men more or less loosely banded together, 

and popularly called anarchists. Asa matter 
" of fact, they were of various economic views. 
History They gathered around a section of the Ameri- 
can International, which had become an 
anarchistic organization, and must not be 
confused with the old European Socialist International. 
They had two principal organs: the Alarm, with Parsons as 
its editor; the Pnelish organ, and the Arbetter Zeitung, the 
German organ, with Spies and Schwab as its principal writers, 
and Fischer as foreman. Fielden and Engel were also prom- 
inentin the group. Not agreed in their economic views, they 
were agreed in denouncing the present system as the parent 
of cruel wrongs, and in being willing to go to extremes in 
agitating against this system. 

They felt that the labor movement was dying of inertia. 
They felt that the working people were being utterly ground 
down, and submitting too easily. They thought that, 
without really committing violence, if they threatened 
violence and “‘talked’”’ murder and dynamite, they could 
frighten the capitalists into either valuable concessions, or 
such a policy of restriction as would make the people rise. 
They therefore beganin the Alarm to write incendiary articles; 
and in order to frighten the capitalists, they reported the 
working people as preparing to rise in vengeance. Some of 
them, at least, believed that by ‘‘talking violence’’ they 
would “really prevent violence.’’ They argued that ‘if it 
did cost a little bloodshed now,” it would ‘‘save bloodshed in 
the end.’”’ Some of them were themselves the gentlest of 
men, 

The eight-hour movement gave the anarchists opportunity 
for agitation. An eight-hour association was formed in 
Chicago. Open-air meetings were continually held. Bit- 
terest language was used. On their side, the employers drew 
closer together against the movement. Some firms, however 
granted some reduction of hours. At McCormick's reaper 
works there was a prolonged struggle, commencing in Febru- 
ary and continuing many months. Twelve hundred men 
were thrown out of work. On May 1, 40,000 men and women 
struck in Chicago for the eight-hour day. The Central Labor 
Union of Chicago held a mass-meeting attended by 25,000 
people. Spies, Parsons, Fielden, and Schwab spoke. On 
May 2d a great meeting of the locked-out men from McCor- 
cc was held to pfotest against the Pinkertons he em- 
ployed. 

Parsons and Schwab spoke at the meeting. Among the 
strikers were the lumber-shovers, most of them Poles, Bo- 
hemians, and Germans. May 3d, the Lumber-Shovers’ 

Union called a meeting to discuss the terms of 

, proposals to be submitted to their employers. 

The Strike The meeting was held near McCormick’s. 
Spies, being known as a good speaker, was in- 

vited to attend. When he appeared, a protest 

was heard against letting a Socialist speak. But Spies began, 
and was soon listened to in quiet. At four o’clock the bell of 
McCormick’s began to ring, and the ‘“‘scabs’’ were seen 
leaving. Some of the bystanders at the meeting then made 
a move toward the factory, while Spies went on quietly with 
his speech for another fifteen minutes. The crowd outside 
the factory began throwing stones. The police were tele- 
phoned for, and arrived in large numbers. They were re- 
ceived with stones, and replied with their revolvers. A few 
shots were returned by the crowd, and the police opened 
a general fire upon all in sight—men, women, and children, 
who fled in terror, leaving four dead and many wounded. 
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Burning with indignation, Spies rushed back to the Arbeiter 
Zeitung office and wrote a manifesto, the so-called ‘‘ Revenge 
Circular.” This was distributed at the different workmen’s 
meeting-places. 

Among the many meetings that took place the same night 
was one of the Socialist association, the Lehr und Wehr Verein. 
Gottfried Waller, who turned informer afterward, was elected 
chairman. Engel and Fischer were present. The events of 
the afternoon at McCormick’s were discussed. It was re- 
solved to call a meeting the following night in the Haymarket 
to protest against the police assaults. Fischer informed 
Spies, at the Arbetier Zeitung office, of the proposed meeting 
and asked him to speak; he consented. Shortly afterward he 
saw, for the first time, the circular calling the meeting, which 
contained the words, ‘Working men, arm yourselves, and 
appear in full force.’”’ Immediately on reading the circular 
Spies said that this must be struck out, or he would not speak 
or attend the meeting. Fischer at once agreed, and had the 
line taken out. The circular with that line omitted was 
printed, and about 20,000 copies distributed. 

Parsons had been away from Chicago to Cincinnati, from 
Sunday, May 2d, and returned Tuesday morning. His wife 
asked him to help her in organization of the sewing girls of 
Chicago, and Parsons, knowing nothing of the Haymarket 
meeting, called a meeting of the American group at the Arbeiter 
Zeitung office. In the evening Spies went to the Haymarket, 
but seeing no English speakers, went away, with a few friends, 
to find Parsons; but soon returned, without having found 
him, and opened the meeting. 

Meantime, a few members of the American group had 
assembled at the Arbeiter Zeitung building. There were 
Fielden, Schwab, and at about 8.30 o’clock Parsons arrived, 
in company with Mrs. Parsons, his two chil- 
dren, and Mrs. Holmes. Schwab soon left 
to address_a meeting at Deering. Schwab 
stayed at Deering until 10.30 o'clock. The 
discussion on the girls’ movement was soon 
over, when somebody arrived from the Haymarket, stating 
that English speakers were wanted. Parsons, with his com- 
pany, Fielden, and most of those present, at once went there. 
On their arrival Spies ceased speaking, and Parsons got up 
and spoke about one hour. The meeting was a quiet one, and 
at the close of Parsons’s speech, the Mayor of Chicago, who 
attended the meeting for the purpose of dispersing it, if need 
should arise, left the meeting, and went over to the police 
station, and told Captain Bonfield that he had better issue 
orders to his reserves at the other stations to go home. Par- 
sons was followed by Fielden. When he had been speaking 
some ten minutes the weather clouded, and the wind blowing 
cold, Parsons suggested that they adjourn to Zepf’s Hall; 
Fielden said he would be through ina few minutes. Many, 
among them Parsons, with his family, crossed to Zepf’s Hall, 
where they found Fischer. Fielden went on speaking, when 
suddenly about 180 police turned out of the station, marching 
with a quick step, in fighting formation, and with arms in 
readiness, to the Haymarket, where only a few hundred per- 
sons remained, The captain of the first row of the police 
had just ordered the meeting to disperse, and his men, without 
waiting a reply, were advancing to the attack, when a small 
bomb was thrown by some one, alighted between the first 
and second companies of the police, and exploded with a loud 
report. About sixty of the police were thrown to the ground, 
and one, named Matthias J. Degan, was killed. Instantly 
firing began; people fled in all directions, followed by the 
police, who fired at random as they followed. 

The Haymarket speakers, except Parsons, who had left 
Chicago, were arrested; those who had taken a prominent 
part in labor meetings, and were known as labor organizers, 
were hunted and imprisoned. The Arbeiter Zeitung was 
suppressed, and allits printers and editors put in jail. When 
the friends of the arrested men tried to restart it, it had to 
pass under the censorship of the chief of police. The meetings 
of workmen were prohibited or broken up. The most ex- 
citing tales about infernal conspiracies against the life and 
property of the citizens were circulated. The daily papers 
called for the hanging of the leading anarchists, as if they had 
been already proved guilty. 

After the Haymarket meeting, May 4, 1886, some 300 
leading American capitalists met secretly to plan the destruc- 
tion of anarchy. They formed themselves into The Citizens’ 
Association, and subscribed $100,000 in a few hours. 

On May 17th the grand jury came together. “The body 
is a strong one,’’ says a telegram from Chicago to a New York 
daily, ‘‘and it is safe to aver that anarchy and murder will 
not receive much quarter at the hands of the men composing 
it. It is certain that Spies, Parsons, Schwab, 
and the other inciters to outrage will be in- 
dicted.”’ Indicted they were. The indict- 
ment contained sixty-nine counts, charging 
the defendants, Spies, Schwab, Fielden, Par- 
sons, Fischer, Engel, Lingg, Neebe, Schnaubelt, and Seliger 
with the murder of M. J. Degan. Schnaubelt and Parsons 
were not in the hands of the police, but when the trial came 
on Parsons presented himself at the bar of the court. Seliger 
had turned informer. On June 2zrst the impaneling of the 
jury before Judge Joseph E. Gary began. _ About 1,000 were 
examined. f this number only five or six belonged to the 
labor class, and they were all challenged and refused by the 
state. The remainder were all employers of labor, or men de- 
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pendent upon that class, as clerks or the like. Most declared 
they had a prejudice against anarchists, socialists, and com- 
munists as a class. This, however, Judge Gary ruled, was 
no cause to exclude them from the jury. On the motion for 
a new trial,an affidavit was produced wherein it was sworn 
that the special bailiff, Henry Ryce, had said to well-known 
men in Chicago that he was managing this case, and well 
knew what he was about; that those fellows would hang as 
certain as death, and that he was only summoning such men 
as jurors as would not be acceptable to the defendants. 

The most important witnesses for the state were Waller, 
Schrader, and Seliger, all formerly comrades of the defendants, 
now turned informers. The theory for the prosecution was 
that the defendants were, with others, actively engaged in a 
conspiracy to overturn the existing authorities, and advocated 
bloodshed and violence in order to gain their ends, and that 
the meeting on May 4th in the Haymarket was only one step 
in their program, The evidence brought forward to support 
such a theory was, however, extremely contradictory, and 
much of it broke down completely on the first examination. 
It was never proved who threw the bomb, and, as some of 
the men indicted were not at the Haymarket meeting, and 
had nothing to do with it, the prosecution was forced to pro- 
ceed on the theory that the men indicted were guilty of murder 
because they had at various times in the past uttered and 
printed incendiary and seditious language, practically ad- 
vising the killing of policemen, of Pinkerton men, and others. 

Said Judge Gary: 

“Tf the fact be that a large number of men concurred with 
each other in preparing to use force for the destruction of 
human life, upon occasions which were not yet foreseen, but 
upon some principles which they substantially 
agreed upon, as, for example, taking the words 
of this witness, if a large number of men 
agreed together to kill the police if they were 
found in conflict with the strikers—I believe 
that is the phrase—leaving it to the agents 
of violence to determine whether the time and 
occasion had come for the use of violence; then, if the time 
and occasion do come when the violence is used, are not all 
parties who agreed beforehand in preparing the means of 
death, and agreed in the use of them upon time and occasion, 
equally liable?”’ 

The prisoners argued that, as some unknown persons threw 
the bomb, it was impossible to know beyond a reasonable 
doubt that he had been led to do it by any public speech 
of theirs or any editorial they had published. They also 
claimed that to punish them because of the effect of any public 
speech they had delivered or any newspaper article they had 
written or published would be a violation of the law that 
forbids any abridgment of speech or press in the U.S. The 
prisoners had counsel, but also defended themselves in 
speeches rather of defiance than defense. 

After a prolonged trial the jury brought in the verdict: 

“We, the jury, find the defendants August Spies, Michael 
Schwab, Samuel Fielden, Albert R. Parsons, Adolph Fischer, 

George Engel, and Louis Lingg guilty of 

._, murder in manner and form as charged in the 

The Verdict indictment, and fix the penalty at death. We 

find the defendant Oscar W. Neebe guilty of 

murder in manner and form as charged in the 

indictment, and fix the penalty at imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for fifteen years.” 

The case was carried to the Supreme Court, and was there 
affirmed in the fall of 1887. November roth Lingg committed 
suicide by exploding a bomb in his mouth. The sentence of 
Fielden and Schwab was commuted to imprisonment for life, 
and Parsons, Fischer, Engel, and Spies were hanged Nov. 11, 
1887. They suffered calmly and without flinching. Parsons’s 
last words were, ‘“‘ Let the voice of the people be heard.” 


The 
Prosecution 


The hanging excited great agitation over the 
world. The major part of the daily press and of 
the capitalist community welcomed it as a nec- 
essary stamping out of anarchy in this country. 
On the other hand, many thoughtful men, in- 
cluding judges, lawyers, clergymen, and others, 
while expressing dissent from all sympathy with 
anarchists, declared their belief that the trial 
had not been a fair one. By the world of labor 
the, anarchists were lauded as martyrs to the 
cause of labor and of liberty, and their trial and 
hanging denounced as an outrage upon justice 
and upon freedom. Mrs. Parsons went through 
the land lecturing to crowded audiences. An- 
archism was made almost popular among many 
classes. Anarchists and the more radical Social- 
ists and labor reformers of all schools of thought, 
who will unite on no other occasion, have met on 
both sides of the Atlantic to commemorate the 
hanging of ‘‘the Chicago martyrs.” 
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In June, 1893, the recently elected Democratic 
Governor of Illinois, John P. Altgeld, having 
thoroughly examined the evidence, pardoned 
Neebe, Fielden, and Schwab, on the ground that 
they had not been fairly tried. 

We give a synopsis of Governor Altgeld’s pub- 
lished argument for believing the trial not to have 
been a fair one, and then a synopsis of Judge 
Gary’s statement upon the other side. 

Says Governor Altgeld in substance: 


The record of the trial shows that the srt in this case 
was not drawn in the manner that juries usually are drawn; 
that is, instead of having a number of names 
drawn out of a box that contained many 


Gov. hundred names, as the law contempiates 
Altgeld’s shall be done in order to insure a fair jury 
§ and give neither side the advantage, the trial 
Statement judge appointed one, Henry L. Ryce, as a 


special bailiff to go out and summon such men 

as he, Ryce, might select to act as jurors. 
While this practise has been sustained in cases in which it 
did not appear that either side had been prejudiced thereby, it 
is always a dangerous practise, for it gives the bailiff absolute 
power to select a jury that will be favoraple to one side or the 
other. 

While no collusion is proved between the judge and state’s 
attorney, it is clearly shown that after the verdict, and while 
a motion for a new trial was pending, a charge was filed in 
court that Ryce had packed the jury and that the attorney 
for the state got Mr. Favor to refuse to make an affidavit 
bearing on this point, which the defendants could use, and then 
the court refused to take any notice of it unless the affidavit 
was obtained, altho it was informed that Mr. Favor would 
not make an affidavit, but stood ready to come into court 
and make a full statement if the court desired him to do so. 

These facts alone would call for executive interference, 
especially as Mr. Favor’s affidavit was not before the Supreme 
Court at the time it considered the case. 

The second point urged seems to me to be equally con- 
clusive. In the case of the People vs. Couglin, known as the 
Cronin case, recently decided, the Supreme Court, in a re- 
markably able and comprehensive review of the law on this 
subject, says among other things: 

“The holding of this and other courts is substantially 
uniform, that where it is once clearly shown that there exists 
in the mind of the juror at the time he is called to the jury 
box a fixt and positive opinion as to the merits of the case, or 
as to the guilt or innocence of the defendant he is called to 
try, his statement that, notwithstanding such opinion, he 
can render a fair and impartial verdict according to the law 
and evidence, has little, if any, tendency to establish his im- 
partiality.” 

Applying the law as here laid down in the Cronin case to 
the answers of the jurors above given in the present case, 
it is very apparent that most of the jurors were incompetent, 
because they were not impartial, for nearly all of them 
candidly stated that they were prejudiced against the de- 
fendants, and believed them guilty before hearing the evi- 
dence; and the mere fact that the judge succeeded by a 
singularly suggestive examination in getting them to state 
that they believed they could try the case fairly on the 
evidence did not make them competent. . . . 

No matter what the defendants were charged with, they 
were entitled to a fair trial, and no greater danger could 
possibly threaten our institutions than to have the courts of 
justice run wild or give way to popular clamor; and when 
the trial judge in this case ruled that a relative of one of the 
men who was killed was a competent juror, and this after the 

man had candidly stated that he was deeply 
prejudiced and that his relationship caused 
Does the him to feel more strongly than he otherwise 
Proof show might, and when in scores of instances he 
ruled that men who candidly declared that 
Guilt ? they believed the defendants to be guilty; 
that this was a deep conviction and would in- 
fluence their verdict, and that it would require 
strong evidence to convince them that the defendants were 
innocent, when in all these instances the trial judge’ ruled that 
these men were competent jurors simply because they had, 
under his adroit manipulation, been led to say that they 
believed they could try the case fairly on the evidence, then 
the proceedings lost all semblance of a fair trial. 

The state has never discovered who it was that threw the 
bomb which killed the policeman, and the evidence does not 
show any connection whatever between the defendants and 
the man who did throw it. The trial judge in overruling the 
motion for a new hearing, and again, recently, in a magazine 
article, used this language: a 

““The conviction has not gone on the ground that they did 
have actually any personal participation in the particular 
act which caused the death of Degan, but the conviction 
proceeds upon the ground that they had generally by speech 
and print advised large classes of the people, not particular 
individuals, but large classes, to commit murder, and had left 
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the commission, the time and place and when to the individual 
will and whim, or caprice, or whatever it may be, of each in- 
dividual man who listened to their advice, and that in con- 
sequence of that advice, in pursuance of that advice and 
influenced by that advice, somebody not known did throw the 
bomb that caused Degan’s death. Now, if this is not a cor- 
rect principle of the law, then the defendants of course are 
entitled to a new trial. This case is without precedent; there 
is no example in the law books of a case of this sort.”’ 

The judge certainly told the truth when he stated that 
this case was without a precedent, and that no example could 
be found in the law books to sustain the law as above laid 
down. For, in all the centuries during which government 
has been maintained among men and crime has been punished, 
no judge in a civilized country has ever laid down such a rule 
before. The petitioners claim that it was laid down in this 
case simply because the prosecution, not having discovered 
the real criminal, would otherwise not have been able to 
convict beast that this course was then taken to appease 
the fury of the public, and that the judgment was allowed 
to stand for the same reason. I will not discuss this. But 
taking the law as above laid down, it was necessary under it 
to prove, and that beyond ‘a reasonable doubt, that the 
person committing the violent deed had at least heard or 
read the advice given to masses, for until he either heard or 
read it he did not receive it, and if he did not receive it, he 
did not commit the violent act in pursuance of that advice, 
and it is here that the case for the state fails; with all his 
apparent eagerness to force conviction in court, and his 
efforts in defending his course since the trial, the judge, speak- 
ing on this point in his magazine article, makes this state- 
ment: “It is probably true that Rudolph Schnaubelt threw 
the bomb,’’ which statement is a mere surmise and is all 
that is known about it, and is certainly not sufficient to 
convict eight men on. In fact, until the state proves from 
whose hands the bomb came, it is impossible to show any 
connection between the man who threw it and these defend- 
BDtS..).. «6 

Again it is shown that various attempts were made to bring 
to justice the men who wore the uniform of the law while 
violating it, but all to no avail; that the laboring people 
found the prisons always open to receive them, but the 
courts of justice were practically closed to them; that the 
prosecution officers vied with each other in hunting them 
down, but were deaf to their appeals; that in the spring of 
1886 there were more labor disturbances in the city, and 

articularly at the McCormick factory; that under the 
eadership of Captain Bonfield the brutalities of the previous 
years were even exceeded. 

While some men may tamely submit to being clubbed and 

seeing their brothers shot down, there are 
some who will resent it, and will nurture a 


Was it spirit of hatred and seek revenge for themselves, 

Personal and the occurrences that pouseded the Hay- 
market tragedy indicate that the bomb was 

Revenge? thrown by some one who, instead of acting 


on the advice of anybody, was simply seeking 

personal revenge for having been clubbed, and 
that Captain Bonfield is the man who is really responsible for 
the death of the police officers. 

It is also shown that the character of the Haymarket 
meeting sustains this view. The evidence shows there were 
only 800 to 1,000 people present, and that it was a peaceable 
and orderly meeting; that the mayor of the city was present, 
and saw nothing out of the way, and that he remained until 
the crowd began to disperse, the meeting being practically 
over, and the crowd engaged in dispersing when he left; that 
had the police remained away for twenty minutes more there 
would have been nobody left there, but that as soon as 
Bonfield learned that the mayor had left, he could not resist 
the temptation to have some more people clubbed, and went up 
with a detachment of police to disperse the meeting, and that 
on the appearance of the police the bomb was thrown by some 
unknown person, and several innocent and faithful officers, 
who were simply obeying an uncalled-for order of their superior, 
were killed. All of these facts tend to show the improbability 
of the theory of the prosecution that the bomb was thrown as 
the result of a conspiracy on the part of the defendants to 
commit murder, If the theory of the prosecution were cor- 
rect, there would have been many bombs thrown; and the 
fact that only one was thrown shows that it was an act of 
personal revenge. : A 

It is further shown here that much of the evidence given 
at the trial was a pure fabrication. In addition to the evi- 
dence in the record of some witnesses who swore that they 
had been paid small sums of money, etc., several documents 
are here referred to. : : , 

First, an interview with Captain Ebersold, published in 
the Chicago Daily News, May, 10, 1889. ; 

Ebersold was chief of the police of Chicago at the time of 
the Haymarket trouble, and for a long time 
before and thereafter, so that he was in a 
position to know what was going on, and his 
utterances upon this point are therefore im- 
portant. Among other things he says: “It 
was my policy to quiet matters down as soon 
as possible after May 4th. The general unset- 
tled state of things was an injury to Chicago. 
On the other hand, Captain Schaack wanted to keep things 
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stirring. He wanted bombs to be found here, there, all 
around, everywhere. I thought people would lie down and 
sleep better if they were not afraid that their homes would be 
blown to pieces any minute. But this man Schaack, this lit- 
tle boy who must have glory or his heart would be broken, 
wanted none of that policy. Now, here is something the 
pars does not know. After we got the anarchist societies 

roken up, Schaack wanted to send out men to again organize 
new societies right away. You see what this would do. He 
wanted to keep the thing boiling, keep himself prominent be- 
fore the public. Well, I sat down on that, I didn’t believe in 
sfich work, and of course Schaack didn’t like it. 

“After I heard all that I began to think there was perhaps 
not so much to all this anarchist business as they claimed, 
and I believe I was right. Schaack thinks he knew all about 
those anarchists. Why, I knew more at that time than he 
knows to-day about them. I was following them closely. 
As soon as Schaack began to get some notoriety, however, he 
was spoiled.” 

This is a most important statement. Whenachief of police, 
who has been watching the anarchists closely, says that he 
was convinced that there was not so much in all this anarchist 
business as was claimed, and that a police captain wanted to 
send out men to have other conspiracies formed in order to 
get the credit of discovering them and keeping the public 
excited, it throws a flood of light on the whole situation, and 
Peers the force of much of the testimony introduced at the 
trial. 

It is further charged with much bitterness by those who 
speak for the prisoners that the record of the case shows that 
the judge conducted the trial with malicious ferocity; that 
every ruling throughout the long trial on any contested point 
was in favor of the state; and, further, that page after page 
of the record contains insinuating remarks of the judge, 
made in the hearing of the jury, and with the evident intent of 
bringing the jury to his way of thinking; that these speeches, 
coming from the court, were much more damaging than 

any speeches from the state’s attorney could 
possibly have been; that the state’s attorney 
Prejudice or given Book is cue from the sydge pore 
* that the judge’s magazine article, recently 
Subserviency published, altho written nearly six years after 
of Judge the trial, is yet full of venom; that, pretending 
to simply review the case, he had to drag into 
his article a letter written by an excited woman 
to a newspaper after the trial was over, and which therefore 
had nothing whatever to do with the case, and that, not 
content with this, he in the same article makes an insinuating 
attack on one of the lawyers for the defense, not for anything 
done at the trial, but because more than a year after the trial, 
when some of the defendants had been hung, he ventured to 
express a few kind, if erroneous, sentiments over the graves of 
his dead clients, whom he at least believed to be innocent. 
It is urged that such ferocity or subserviency is without a 
parallel in all history; that even Jeffreys in England con- 
tented himself with hanging his victims, and did not stoop to 
berate them after they were dead. 

These charges are of a personal character, and while they 
seem to be sustained by the record of the trial and the papers 
before me, and tend to show that the trial was not fair, I 
do not care to discuss this feature of the case any further, 
because it is not necessary. Iam convinced that it is clearly 
my duty to act in this case for the reasons already given, and 
I, therefore, grant an absolute pardon to Samuel Fielden, 
Oscar Neebe, and Michael Schwab, on this 26th day of June, 
1893. Joun P. ALTGELD, | 

Governor of Illinois. 


In The Century Magazine for April, 1893, 
Judge Gary gives, in a 30-page article, a defense 
of the verdict. 

Judge Gary’s statement in substance is this: 


Mr. Gary reviews the events and scenes of the trial in detail, 
stating his motives to be a justification of the verdict and an 
effort to prove that the anarchists did not represent the labor- 
ing classes, but simply made a show of friendship to the latter in 
order to bring them into theirownranks. Heasserts that the 
seven men sentenced to death were beyond all cavil guilty of 
murder, and that it would have been a great misfortune if 
society had not maintained its right to defend itself. The 
most noted legal authorities are adduced to show that the 
men who argued on every occasion for anarchy and destruc- 
tion, in their press and through their orators, and who “in- 
cited, advised, encouraged the throwing of the bomb that 
killed the policemen,”’ were clearly within the condemnation 
of thelaw. To further support this, facsimile and other long 
extracts are given from the more rabid anarchistic press, and 
pictures appear of the bombs and apparatus of the desperate 
men. ' 

Mr. Gary shows carefully and fairly the evidence which led 
to the conviction of the ringleaders, and takes the ground that 
they were sentenced not because they were anarchists, but 
because they were parties to murder. Mts 

On page 835 the judge says: ‘The conviction proceeded 
upon the ground that they had generally, by speech and print, 
advised large classes to commit murder; and had left the com- 
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mission, the time and place, and when to the individual will 
and whim or caprice, or whatever it may be, of each individual 
man who listened to their advice; and in consequence of that 
advice, in pursuance of that advice, and influenced by that 
advice, somebody, not known, did throw the bomb that caused 
Degan’s death. 

On pages 830 and 831 the judge says: ‘“‘It is probably true 
that Rudolph Schnaubelt threw the bomb. He was twice 
arrested; but, having shaved off a full beard immediately 
after that fatal night, was discharged. After the second 
arrest he disappeared and has gone to parts unknown. But 
whether Schnaubelt or some other person threw the bomb 
is not an important question.” 

The case is the more remarkable because it was not claimed 
that either of the prisoners threw the bomb or gave any per- 
son any secret advice to throw it. _The case proceeded on the 
ground that the prisoners gave all their advice from public 
platforms and i in the columns of newspapers. On page 830 
the judge says: “Secrecy is not essential to a conspiracy. 

On page 812 the judge says: ‘‘They incited, advised, en- 
couraged the throwing of the bomb that killed the policeman 
not by addressing the bomb-thrower specially, and telling 
him to throw a bomb at that or any special time or occasion, 
but by general addresses to readers and hearers.” 

On the same page he also says: ‘‘The sincerity of the an- 
archists in their belief of the benefits to accrue from anarchy 
(if they were sincere) is not to be considered when the ques- 
tion is whether they were murderers.”’ 

On page 812 the judge says that ‘“‘every reader (of the 
anarchist papers), following the advice to arm himself, would 
—must—understand that he must exercise his own discretion 
in using his weapons.” 

He concludes: ‘‘ For nearly seven years the clamor, uncon- 
tradicted, has gone round the world that the anarchists were 
heroes and martyrs, victims of prejudice and fear. Not a 
dozen persons alive were prepared by familiarity with the 
details of their crime and trial, and present knowledge of the 
materials from which those details could be shown, to present 
a succinct account of them to the public. It so happened 
that my position was such that from me that account would 
probably attract as much attention as it would from any 
other source. Right-minded, thoughtful people, who recog- 
nize the necessity to civilization of the existence and enforce- 
ment of laws for the protection of human life, and who 
yet may have had misgivings as to the fate of the ‘anarchists, 
will, I trust, read what I have written, and dismiss those mis- 
givings, convinced that in law and in morals the anarchists 
were rightly punished, not for opinions, but for horrible deeds.” 


The main sources of evidence for the facts are, 
of course, the official records of the court. A 
history of the trial has been written by Dyer D. 
Lum, and the speeches of the anarchists in court 
have been printed many times in pamphlet form. 
For a brief notice of the condemned, see the first 
edition of this encyclopedia. 


CHILD, LYDIA MARIA (née FRANCIS): Amer- 
ican champion of antislavery; writer; born in 
Medford, Mass., 1802. Attended the common 
schools, and studied with her brother, Rev. Con- 
vers Francis, D.D. Until her marriage, in 1828, 
she taught in Medford and Watertown, Mass; and 
in 1826 she began the publication of the Juvenile 
Miscellany, the first monthly periodical for chil- 
dren issued in the United States. 

In 1831 both Mr. and Mrs. Child became dee ly 
interested in the subject of slavery. Mrs. Child’s 
‘‘Appeal for that Class of Americans called Afri- 
can’’ (Boston, 1833) was the first antislavery 
work published in America in book form, and was 
followed by several smaller works on the same 
subject. Mrs. Child had to endure social ostra- 
cism, but from this time was a steady champion 
of antislavery. On the establishment of the 
National Antislavery Standard, in New York City, 
in 1840, she became its editor and conducted it 
till 1843, when her husband took the place of 
editor-in-chief, and she acted as his assistant till 
May, 1844. In 1859, she wrote a letter of sym- 
pathy to John Brown, then a prisoner at Harper’s 
Ferry, offering her services as a nurse, and en- 
closing the letter in one to Governor Wise. Brown 
replied, declining her offer, but asking her to aid 
his family, which she did. She also received a 
letter of courteous rebuke from Governor Wise, 
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and a singular epistle from the wife of Senator 
Mason, author of the Fugitive Slave Law, threat- 
ening her with future damnation. She replied to 
both in her best vein, and the whole series of 
letters was published in pamphlet form (Boston, 
1860), and had a circulation of 300,000. She also 
wrote two small tracts on the “‘Fugitive Slave 
Law” and ‘‘Emancipation in the British West 
Indies.”’ During her latter years she contributed 
freely to aid the national soldiers in the Civil War, 
and afterward to help the freedmen. She died 
in 1880. 


Mrs. Child’s works are voluminous and treat of a great 
variety of subjects. Besides those already mentioned are the 
following: ‘The Rebels, or Boston before - Revolution” 

‘The American Frugal Bec (182 ‘The Family 
Nurse,” or companion of ‘ Frugal Housewife’ “The 
Mother’s Book” and “The Girt s Own Book”’ (183 dD; ~ His- 
tory of | Woman”’ 1835); ‘‘Biographies of Good Wives” 
(1833); ‘‘The Oasis’ (1834); “The Anti-Slavery Catechism” 
(1836); ‘Authentic Narratives of American Slavery,’ 1838); 
“The Evils of Slavery and the Cure of piayery 1836): 
“Philothea: A Grecian Romance’’ (1845); ‘‘Letters from 
New York”’ (2 vols., 1843-44); # Fact and Fiction” (1846); 
“Flowers for Children’ ” (1852); ‘‘Isaac T. Hopper: a True 
Life” (1853); “The Progress of Religious Ideas through 
Successive Ages” (3  vols., 1855); “‘Autumnal Leaves: 
Sketches in Prose and Rhyme’”’ (1857); “Looking toward 
Sunset”’ (1864); ‘‘The Freedman’s Book’’ (1865); and ‘‘The 
Romance of the Republic’’ (1867). 


CHILD HELPING: Classification is the first 
condition of rational study and treatment of this 
social task. Normal children in normal homes 
are not here considered; their education is en-. 
trusted to the general forces which make for 
progress. The exceptional child becomes the 
subject of special philanthropic attention. The 
primary classification is made on the basis of 
physical and psychic condition: (1) The normal 
in body and mind; (2) the defective in sight or 
hearing; (3) the lame, deformed, feeble, and slow 
who are educable; (4) the abnormal, feeble-mind- 
ed, idiotic, imbecile, epileptic, and insane who are 
educable only within narrow limits, and who all 
require close supervision; (5) the vicious, de- 
praved, and delinquent. Subclasses are formed 
by consideration of age, stage of development, 
sex, and domestic situation. 

Observation under friendly detention is the 
first stage of social dealing with neglected or de- 
linquent children; it is like the physician’s diag- 
nosis which precedes prescription of medicine or 
hygienic direction. The attempt to make a cen- 
sus of all defective and abnormal children has not 
been successful; the ordinary census canvassers 
are not competent to make the diagnosis. A 
more satisfactory result has been secured by the 
study of pupils in schools, and making a record of 
the defective and abnormal, as in Switzerland. 
Institutions and temporary homes for the care of 
foundlings, abandoned and abused children, or- 
phans and half-orphans frequently have quarters 
for quarantine and observation. "Thus, the Ecole 
Théophile Roussel at Montesson, near Paris, and 
the Asile d’Observation in the shelter of the As- 
sistance Publique in Paris (rue Denfert-Roche- 
reau) furnish examples. Uniform records and 
reports to central authority are desirable. Our 
juvenile courts and certain societies for pre- 
venting cruelty have medical inspection and use- 
ful records of history and condition. On the 
basis of classification made through observation, 
certain principles of treatment have been applied 
as the result of experience and discussion. 

Social care begins with prevention. The meas- 
ures taken indicate the existing evils and dangers, 
and show also the guiding ideas of practical men. 
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Associations and governments have begun to 
ameliorate the conditions of existence; to im- 
prove the external and internal sanitary condi- 
tion of the house; to enact and administer truancy 
laws to keep children in school, and factory laws 
to keep them out of unsuitable industries and 
save them from premature industrial exploita- 
tion; to provide baths and medical care, ice, and 
pure milk; to wage war on tuberculosis and other 
communicable and preventable diseases; to im- 
prove and extend educational agencies and adapt 
them to the industrial needs of working people; to 
provide insurance so that families may not be im- 
poverished or pauperized in time of sickness, 
accident, or death. More direct methods are such 
as dispensaries for training mothers in the care of 
infants, as those of Dr. Budin in Paris; the pro- 
vision of Pasteurized and sterilized milk, gratui- 
tously or at low cost; and charitable supply of 
food and clothing for school pupils whose parents 
are too poor to supply their wants. Judicial in- 
tervention has, in recent years, been vastly ex- 
tended and improved, as in the educational meas- 
ures for neglected children in Germany since 
1900, the councils of tutelage in Norway and Hol- 
land, the Children’s Courts in the United States. 
and similar activity of judges in France and Aus- 
tria. This judicial intervention becomes the 
center of the philanthropic activities of associa- 
tions, probation, officers, institutions, and indus- 
trial schools. Defective parental influence is im- 
proved, and when it becomes incurably vicious it 
is removed. One statement of the principle is 
this: ‘‘If it can be done without sacrificing the 
interests of the child, he should remain with his 
own parents, who should be stimulated and 
helped to meet their parental obligations, as far 
as possible. Every reasonable effort should be 
made to repair breaches and defects in the home 
before breaking up the family relation.” (N.C. 
C., 1906, Report of Committee on Child Saving.) 

The mother who refuses natural nourishment 
and physical care greatly increases the probability 
of her infant’s death. The unmarried mother 
should be offered help to care for her offspring; 
and the father, when possible, should be sought 
out arid required to carry his share of the burden 
of support. If the infant has been separated 
from the mother by reason of her death or 
flight, the best chance of life is the breast milk of 
some other mother; and next to that, at a long 
distance, the prepared milk or artificial foods 
recommended by physicians. Infants should 
not be kept together in large numbers, for they 
infect each other with disease; but they should be 
scattered in selected homes which are kept under 
supervision. When the first months of infancy 
are safely passed, the homeless child is to be 
cared for on the principles stated in the following 
paragraphs: 

Half-orphans, children of parents in hospitals 
and asylums, and of others temporarily unable to 
support them, may properly be boarded out in 
families or kept for some weeks in institutions, 
the parents paying for the cost as far as they are 
able. Permanently dependent children, as or- 
phans, children taken by legal process from cruel 
or immoral parents should not be retained in in- 
stitutions longer than is necessary to observe 
them, prepare them physically and otherwise for 
family life, and find them suitable family homes. 
Temporary homes should be prevented by state 
law and inspection from becoming asylums. The 
natural place for a normal child is in a good fam- 
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ily. The foster home must be selected, exam- 
ined, and supervised for a time by trained agents 
of a responsible society approved by state author- 
ity. Inquiry by letters is entirely inadequate 
protection. Supervision should not be discon- 
tinued except upon authority of a court of record. 
The cost of board and education may be met by a 
charitable society, or by families taking such 
children for care or adopting them outright. All 
acts of charitable associations should be under 
judicial and state control. 

The special methods of education suitable for 
deaf, blind, crippled, and deformed children are 
considered in pedagogic science. Social respon- 
sibility centers in modes of placing and support. 
Generally the states provide boarding-schools 
for the instruction of the blind and deaf, and 
these are supported partly or entirely at public 
cost. In large cities experiments are being made 
with special rooms and teachers for defective 
children. Crippled children require orthopedic 
treatment and special hospital care. 

When observation has shown that a child is so 
imperfectly developed mentally as to be incapable 
of training for competitive life and self-control, 
the only course open is segregation in special 
schools which gradually become asylums for life. 
Such persons never become fit for marriage and * 
parenthood, and by segregation in colonies, which 
may be made in great part self-supporting, society 
is protected against the propagation of the unfit. 
Epileptic children, when the disease is marked and 
seated, require treatment and life-long asylum 
in their own colonies, apart from the insane and 
the feeble-minded. The modes of treatment in 
such colonies are subjects of surgical, medical, and 
pedagogic science. ; 

Neglected and dependent children are exposed 
to moral peril, and are tempted to satisfy wants 
by means harmful to society. The judicial in- 
tervention already mentioned represents the mod- 
ern tendency in all civilized countries to place 
young persons under responsible discipline before 
evil habits have become fixt and have issued in 
depravity and crime. Only when family, school, 
probation officers, and church have failed, is there 
recourse to the institution. Reformatory edu- 
cation begins with ungraded rooms under spe- 
cial teachers and methods; proceeds to parental 
schools where temporary discipline seeks to re- 
store the delinquent to the ordinary schools; and 
then follow, for more difficult cases, the industrial 
or reform school with its farm and trades, and 
later still the reformatory and the prison. In- 
carceration must be the last resort. In all insti- 
tutions outdoor life, with rural occupations, 
seems the most hopeful environment. (See RE- 
FORMATORY.) 

Most of the agencies of child-helping have 
sprung into existence through the initiative of in- 
dividuals, and only slowly has general organiza- 
tion been effected. In each city and county there 
is need of local cooperation in order to prevent 
duplication and waste of means and effort, to 
avoid neglect of need, and to sustain general in- 
terest. Public institutions should be visited and 
encouraged. The center for local cooperation 
may be the associated charities, a society for pro- 
tecting children, a juvenile court association, a 
board of guardians, or a committee created by all 
the agencies which are seeking to help children in 
the community. 

By central organization is here meant that of 
the state. Each commonwealth ought to have a 
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board of charities and correction which can super- 
vise all agencies and activities in this field and 
propose laws and regulations for the furtherance 
of sound methods and the prevention of abuses. 
An important aid to this central organization is 
the State Convention of Charity and Correction 
which is held annually in some states. 

The chief educational organization is the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, 
whose proceedings, as printed, are a mine of in- 
formation on all phases of this subject. The 
National Children’s Home Society is a federation 
of state societies, twenty-eight in number, which 
holds two meetings annually, and strives, through 
its executive committee and superintendents, to 
extend the organization in territory not yet prop- 
erly organized, and to improve the character of 
the work already attempted. The oldest of 
these societies, and the mother of all, has recently 
(1906) joined the federation. This is the New 
York Children’s Aid Society, founded by the dis- 
tinguished philanthropist, Mr. Charles Loring 
Brace. The National Child Labor Committee, 
organized in 1904, has for its object the educa- 
tion of the public in relation to the extent and 
effects of injurious employment of children, and 
the promotion of legislative and administrative 
methods of diminishing the evils connected with 
industrial exploitation of young persons. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


REFERENCES: Care of Destitute, Neglected, and Delinquent 
Children, by Homer Folks, 1902; Juvenile Offenders, by 
W. D. Morrison, 1897; American Charities, by A. G. Warner; 
Introduction to the Study of Dependents, Defectives, and De- 
linquents (with bibliography), by C. R, Henderson, 1901; 
Principles of Relief, by E. T. Devine. 


CHILD LABOR (see also CHILD SAVING, CHILD 
LaBOR IN ENGLAND, NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 
CoMMITTEE): UNITED STATES. 

Bulletin 69, Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Bureau of the Census (Washington, D. C., 
Jan., 1907), gives the following table of the ex- 
tent of Child Labor in the United States in 1900: 


TABLE I 


CHILDREN TEN TO FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE REPORTED AT 
THE TWELFTH CENSUS AS HAVING A GAINFUL OCCUPATION 


United States (area of enumeration). 1,752,187 


Continental United Vawall wees ca 998 
States ssi oes 1,750,178 Military and naval 
Alas ke ooenisstase ints 1,002 service abroad. . 9 


A classification by year of age is also given for 
the following reason: ‘‘In the age period ten to 
fifteen occurs the transition from childhood to 
adolescence, and normally each year included in 
that period marks important changes in the 
child’s growth and development; hence in any 
question relating to the education and welfare of 
the child, a difference of only one year is signifi- 


Gant sepa) 
TABLE II 


BREADWINNERS TEN TO FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE IN COoN- 
TINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1900 


AGE NUMBER PER CENT 
XO) WOCALS es victe si aliie sore a al mieverbnaat erates 142,105 hg 
EY CMTS iu Wei biae so, alls la Bical “Qle tana 158,778 9.1 

MAP UTOMEETG Ss, Iso ‘aia a is, G0 10.5 vaio ecmiaiaah a Akinine 221,313 12.5) 
TARUCATSr derets vir Gls ais'e ol oth sale ante tote tae 268,427 15.4 
EAPVCARS: th Sod kate Sal bs Dito neee 406,701 23.2 
RSPVCATS Go date cis Gials.a hip (alsie aetelane tele 552,854 31.6 
FLotalscitearaahiaelfadr re 1,750,178 100.0 
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The proportion these children bear to all 
children of the given ages is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


TABLE III 


CHILDREN TEN TO FIFTEEN YEARS CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND 
YEAR OF AGE, WITH PERCENTAGE OF BREADWINNERS OF 
EACH SEX, FOR CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 


1900 
f BREADWINNERS 
AGE 
Total Number Per cent 
Both sexes 
Totaly nc. aGa.v ccs 9,613,252 | 1,750,178 18.2 
TO, VEATSi niche nla eleveneeee 1,740,628 142,105 8.2 
TET VEALSEs oiecieisin a) seukuerees 1,583,131 158,778 10.0 
13 ‘YEaTO i ococh eaters 1,637,509 221,313 13-5 
TZ! VEAL wee Shera e 1,550,402 268,427 17.3 
TA VCAIG. chee t's cis auetinas 1,508,564 406,701 25.9 
Es, VOALS vatcials ls /araiere ets 1,533,018 552,854 360.1 
Males 
Total yiaictocaute sere 4,852,427 | 1,264,411 26.1 
882,052 105,580 12.0 
798,193 119,628 I5.0 
828,008 163,649 19.8 
781,448 196,830 25.2 
7931340 289,655 36.5 
769,386 389,069 50.6 
Females 

Total. Aes 4,760,825 485,767. 10.2 
TO WEATS trecere aie cusseeieieteists 858,576 36,525 4.3 
TE Yeats. tecrae eee 784,938 39;T80"("— 550 
NOAVEATS: cro ahoeae slates ein 809,501 57,064 7 OSE 
UG VATS. meee miciicieteets 768,954 71,597 9-3 
TA VOCALS vlc crn axe. t.stetetee ies 775,224 117,046 0 ee 
USCVEATS. Usteaeute stareie + 763,632 163,785 21.4 


The opinion is so prevalent in America that 
child labor in agricultural pursuits is never in- 
jurious that the above table should at the outset 
be divided to distinguish those engaged in agri- 
culture from those engaged in all other occupa- 
tions. This is done in the following table: 


TABLE IV 


BREADWINNERS TEN TO FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE IN Con- 
TINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1900 


In AGRICUL- I 

ToTaL TURAL PUBS nama 

Be a OccuPATIONS 

AGE w =) 8 Y 8 » 8 

8 gs s |es!| & | Bs 

§ o5 = 8 g 35 

2 || 8 | Se] 2 | 55 

n n n 

a 3 Ss 
Total...| 1,750,178] 100.0] 1,061,971 | 100.0] 688,207|106.0 
10 years... 142,105| 8.1 121,422] 11.4] 20,683] 3.0 
Ir years... 155,778] 9.1 131,807] 12.4] 26,971) 3.9 
12 years... 221,313] 12.6 171,643] 16.2] 49,670] 7.2 
13 years... 268,427) 15.3 179,393] 16.9) 89,034] 12.9 
14 years...| 406,701] 23.2] 215,678] 20.3] 191,023| 27.8 
15 years... 552,854| 31.6 242,028] 22.8) 310,826] 45.2 


There are no official returns of child labor in 
the U. S. subsequent to 1900—excepting Census 
Bulletins of Manufactures (1905) and reports ot 
labor commissioners and factory inspectors in 
several individual states. It is to be regretted 
that students of this subject in America are com- 
pelled to refer, for comprehensive statistics, to 
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figures compiled seven years ago, the ‘‘children”’ 
reported in those returns being now from seven- 
teen to twenty-two years of age. 

Some approximate view of the present extent 
of child labor in the U. S. can be had, however, 
by a study of the increase in the number of wage- 
earning children in recent years. The following 
table compiled from the Twelfth Census (1900) by 
the National Child Labor Committee shows the 
number of children ten to fifteen years of age in 
the five chief groups of occupations, the increase 
in the twenty years, 1880 to 1900, and the present 
number estimated on that basis of increase: 
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manufacture is reported in the manufacture of 
paper and printing, liquors and beverages, food 
and kindred products, and in shipbuilding. The 

rincipal increase is shown in textiles, leather and 
its finished products, tobacco, and in miscella- 
neous industries. 

When it is considered that these census figures 
must be gathered from available data and that 
the laws in many states are so defective as to 
defeat the true purpose of enumeration, while 
other states are devoid of any agency for gather- 
ing official information, the reports of the Census 
Department are less convincing than is desirable. 


TABLE V 


Some Unitep States Census Statistics or CuHILp Lasor 


Increase 1906 
1880 ele per cent estimated 
Population of continental United States... ic. c. ccs cule ctie'e © tin eWuadcierever 50,155,783] 75,568,686 50.6 83,189,756 
Total number of children 10 to 15 (inclusive) years of age............seeeees 6,649,483| 9,613,252 44.5 10,502,380 
Number of children ro to rg (inclusive) years of age engaged in gainful occu- 

PILULEISIS CURERARL Nl A oo Miats, che) eteveie a ialels ole faloicte: cua. 8, oldie ehtln seb aihaieaers 6 ert i beojete es 1,118,356] 1,750,178 56.5 1,939,524 
IEA WrSsatancne Pay sereseers (or Wie Pshc) Glo! pints] ee vis) tele «farele Ciscehereiohe Gia iee's! e's ieie/e alle «o's 825,187] 1,264,411 Bice ilies heltetee 
CEES RRP Pare Cate eva TD) aye ites (6 aliev'ors: 6 die 'o cve cin ose, ble eis adem euecmera ete ae orale CN gle 293,169 485,767 5). 4s all 7 alerstet deren 

Per cent which children 10 to 15 (inclusive) years of age at work con- 
ELiDuLeotall. children ro to.15Anclusivent.s .4vsienlewte rasiswlee oe ie die sidles ole 16.8 USS) Sore ener ecere «leh c wratpenpe ere 
Total number of children 10 to 15 (inclusive) years of age engaged in trade 

ATIC UEP SO OLGA LION cle raret a a:t la «allele Yoiebarete cl atesnie alcatel Meee oats isla aA AME ctode pieced 38,657 122,362 216.5 147,352 
Boys Rete A Ceti rs ausnegairur o. kjlycuat tis ' leyenal inns ate Mh cuneate M aeE Sica seta site wae ts: 6 35,009 100,174 IS 5039 has vaste 
(ERRGIS Sui GIGe EIQ GIGS TI BEES Re IIE Ol ne AiO A Sey ISRS Grane ARS ae Sie 3,048 22,188 627 Qe |cuu aieeein 

Total number of children 10 to 15, (inclusive) years of age engaged in manu- 
FACtUTIM Se ATG INeECHANICAL DUTSULES |. tu oie opcibie nusieiede aiala Ghaiireta eve) eMcwleyarenarersed & 133,007 283,869 113.4 329,127 
OVS. cee ninsc sc veered ods vive eboe cwising® Ne esseeies esas ececrse recieves 86,171 170,653 OBO Bs weed eieis Oke 
NGITISL ee ore ane atofilete ec ee cla ene clos MOM Rais ete eu ees the Nelscitet es eeeted 46,836 113,216 TAR. ese 
Children ro to 13 Children 14 to 15 
(inclusive) (inclusive 
ATRIA TT OCCUPA LIONS sf isrx/e,¢ethaigisi > iej8iolnic) ui bi aiievaph ie aL SUNsaleucalelerele «help etonnteeie ey 790,623 959,555 
INGTAGULGOEAL Jace da cic isp oie. s viclejeic a spices sin ey ele's soles ales s'e/n.e ve 0 oe lelaiaieleivielerels 604,265 457,700 ~ 
Trade and transportation. 66.6.6. cee ccee cere ccc eees ener ccenecceeseneees 21,875 100,487 
Mechanical and manufacturing pursuits..........seseececcreeeesceccceees 62,532 221,337 
Domestic and personal service.........sssecesencserereccereccsteseseens IO1,513 177,518 
PATIOS OMIT HET VICE: Sebi ickis kiccoicle octee s aseisaplele eis eeMerere wie. ea Aerie etenn witteS 438 2,507 


The Director of the Census, in the ‘Letter 
of Transmittal’ (Jan. 25, 1907) accompanying 
Census Bulletin No. 69 on ‘‘Child Labor in the 
U. S.,” says, ‘‘With the growth of population 
there has probably been a considerable increase 
since 1900 in the number of children who are 
working for wages, except possibly in those com- 
munities where new laws imposing greater 
restrictions upon the employment of young 
children have been enacted and are being effi- 
ciently enforced, but it is unlikely that, aside 
from the increase in numbers, a census taken at 
the present time would show conditions differing 
materially from those existing at the date of the 
twelfth census.” 

A series of Census Bulletins on Manufactures 
(1905) shows a total decrease in the number of 
children ten to fifteen years of age engaged in 
manufacturing pursuits, of nine tenths of 1 per 
cent in the five years 1900-5, twenty-five states 
and territories showing a decrease and twenty- 
six showing an increase. The largest percentage 
of decrease in the employment of children in 


The belief is general among those familiar with 
child-employing industries that the number of 
children employed in some states and in par- 
ticular industries considerably ex- 
ceeds the number reported either in 


et the census returns or in the inspec- 
Number ,. : 
tion reports of these states. his 

Probably ites 
Larger belief is based upon the known tend- 


ency of manufacturers to undeyesti- 
mate the number of children em- 
ployed, the tendency of parents to overstate the 
ages of their working children, and upon the 
school census reports in a large number of in- 
dustrial communities. 

The Census Bulletins (1905) report 32,826 
children employed in the manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the four cotton-manufacturing states, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama and 
Georgia. These figures are based on information 
furnished by the manufacturers in those states. 
The Blue Book (1905), also compiled from informa- 
tion given by the manufacturers, shows, according 
to Dr. A. J. McKelway, assistant secretary of the 
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National Child Labor Committee, a number far 
in excess of the census returns. He says: 


How many children, of what ages, are now employed in 
Southern cotton-mills, nobody knows. The manufacturing 
organs that are inclined to boom the industry, as to capital 
invested, the sum of wages paid and the number of factories 
and spindles and looms, are apparently trying to convince 
the public that this vast industry is run with an insignificant 
body of human workers. The census statistics just issued 
for 1904 are far below, in the statistics of employees, the 
statements made by the same manufacturers to the textile 
publications. And yet the percentage of children under 
sixteen reported by the manufacturers is enough almost to 
rouse a people to arms in their defense. 

The Blue Book, a recognized authority on cotton-mill 
statistics, whose publishers send out every year to the cotton 
manufacturers blanks to be filled out by them, stating the 
number of operatives employed, reports in actual numbers, 
or by fair computation for the few mills that do not report 
the number of operatives, the total of 208,940 operatives 
for 1906. Taking the Georgia percentage of children under 
sixteen to the whole number of employees as conservative 
for the whole South, we would have 70,412 children under 
sixteen in the Southern mills, and other disinterested persons 
have testified that these children are of all the ages from 
sixteen to six. I chy again the statement made by Mr. 
R. M. Miller, Jr., of Charlotte, N. C., formerly president of 
the Southern Cotton Spinners’ Association, later president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, considered 
an expert in cotton-mill matters, that 75 per cent of the spin- 
ners of the North Carolina mills were fourteen years and 
under, while his predecessor in office, Mr. George B. Hiss, of 
Charlotte, told me that the usual calculation was that only 
30 per cent of the operatives were adults. 


Another example of the defectiveness of official 
returns is the Anthracite report of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, Pennsylvania (1905). This report 
shows that there were 760 boys of whose ages the 
deputy inspectors were in doubt, though the chief 
of the department says ‘“‘the boys of doubtful age 
number a little over 9g per cent of the total num- 
ber employed, . itis very probable, however, 
that many of the 760 classed as doubtful by the 
inspectors are over fourteen.’”’ Yet the chief 
admits the impossibility of securing reliable data 
in the following words: 


The difficult thing is to get at the correct ages of these 
boys, as at least 75 per cent of them were born in foreign 
countries. Besides this, the department has neither the 
time nor the money to spend in prosecuting the parents or 
guardians of these children. If the next legislature could be 
induced to appropriate about $50,000 for this purpose, the 
department could enter proceedings to get at the true facts 
in the matter... . 

The law is emphatic in its requirement of properly attested 
certificates for children applying for employment, but un- 
fortunately, under the present system no protection is afforded 
in cases where the age is falsely represented. The inspectors 
may frequently have doubts as to the eligibility of the boys 
who are given employment, but as the certificates have been 
accepted by the mine foremen, they are without authority to 
take action in the matter. 


From towns and boroughs representing not 
more than one sixth of the anthracite field, the 
National Child Labor Committee (1906) com- 
piled returns from school superintendents famil- 
iar with the family life and childhood of these 
communities, showing not less than 2,460 boys 
under fourteen years of age working in the mines 
and breakers of these towns and boroughs. While 
the conclusion would be unwarranted that the 
total number of boys under fourteen years of age 
employed in the anthracite field is six times the 
2,460 reported (14,760), it is evident that the 
760 reported by the department of mine inspec- 
tion is based on inadequate knowledge. This 
defect, as explained by the writer (Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Jan., 1907, p. 43), arises from the difficulties sur- 
rounding the work of the factory inspector on 
account of the very defective law of Pennsylvania 
governing child labor in the mines: 
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The mine inspectors have been hampered in their work 
by the fact that nearly all the boys have sworn certificates 
to their legal age for employment; by the fact that the records 
at the mines show all boys to be of proper age; by the fact 
that the visiting inspector is usually known to the boys, who 
are thus on their guard against any compromising confession; 
and also by the extent of the field to be covered. The de- 
partment reports an average of forty-five mines for every 
deputy inspector, which, as every one familiar with the in- 
dustry knows, would require superhuman speed and strength 
ot every one of these fifteen representatives of the state. 
In his report for 1903, the chief criticizes the law requiring 
every mine to be inspected at least every two months in these 
words: ‘‘This requirement defeats the very purpose of the 
act and reduces the inspector to a mere walking machine with 
time only to note the most trivial matters.” 


A complete statistical report of child labor in 
the U. S. would include also a large number of 
children under ten years of age who are at work 
but who are not included in the census returns. 
There would also be included the large number of 
children employed in sweat-shops (‘‘home indus- 
tries’’!), street trades and a multitude of unclassi- . 
fied and informal occupations who are not re- 
ported as gainfully employed, but are reported 
either as at home, or in school, or are omitted 
altogether. 

The variety of commercial pursuits into which 
the labor of children enters is partly indicated by 
the list of 315 gainful occupations reported by 
census enumerators. 

The New York State Bulletin of the Com- 
missioner of Labor for March, 1907, contains re- 
turns from an investigation of tenement-house 
labor in certain streets in New York City. In 
seven streets visited there were found 193 chil- 
dren engaged in gainful labor—the manufacture 
of clothing, artificial flowers, etc. These chil- 
dren ranged in age from five to fourteen years, 
the report showing the following numbers for each 
year of age: 

Five years of age, 4; six years of age, 8; seven 
years of age, 20; eight years of age, 17;-nine years 
of age, 25; ten years of age, 27; eleven years of 
age, 25; twelve years of age, 37; thirteen years of 
age, 30. 

Many of these children were reported as work- 
ing only occasionally, while others were employed 
regularly for the entire day and some until nine 
or ten o'clock at night. 

Legislative. No two states in the union have 
identical laws. Statutes differ as to minimum 
age limit for employment, hours of labor, educa- 
tional requirements, methods of age certification, 
scope of regulation, etc. It is therefore impos- 
sible to present in detail the specific laws that 
govern child labor in the various states, espe- 
cially since the statutes in several instances are 
complicated and extensive. 

The principal features of the various laws are 
noted in the following table, from which many 
special features (hours of closing stores and 
factories, catalogue of industries affected by the 
law, description of kinds of educational tests or 
proofs of age required, and equipment and effect- 
iveness of factory inspection departments) are 
necessarily omitted. A few important exceptions 
are noted supplementary to the table.1 The age 
limit given does not in every state apply to all its 
industries, but applies in industries coming chiefly 
under the jurisdiction of the inspectors. The 
more important educational requirements appear 
in the column ‘‘Compulsory Education.” 


P 1Fora detailed analysis of state laws (to Jan. 1, 1907), see 
Consumers’ League Handbook,” 1907, by Josephine C 

Goldmark, National Consumers’ League, 105 East Twenty- 

second Street, New York City. : 
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The record year in child labor legislation was 
1905, when twenty-two states and one territory 
enacted laws regulating the employment of 
children. This unusual harvest of legislative im- 
provement may be looked upon as the fruit of 
many years of activity on the part of labor-unions, 
women’s clubs, the National Consumers’ League, 
the experience of states already having effective 
laws and efficient factory inspectors, and espe- 
cially the organization of public sentiment against 
the practise of child employment since the form- 
ation of the National Child Labor Committee 
in April, 1904. 

Promoted by these same forces, together with 
an awakened interest among the churches, im- 
proved child labor laws were passed in six states 
in 1906, Georgia and Iowa having for the first 
time placed on the statute books a law against 
child labor. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee cooperated in all of this work through distri- 
bution of literature, correspondence, and general 
support. In Jlowait was instrumental in bringing 
together into a state committee the various ele- 
ments that had, unorganized, struggled for years 
without success. In Maryland, Georgia, and Ken- 
tucky representatives of the committee appeared 
before the legislative assemblies in active support 
of the bills, and the work of the Southern office, 
opened in Atlanta early in 1906, was concentrated 
on the situation in Georgia, which presented the 
most difficult legislative battle that has yet been 
fought for the protection of childhood in this 
country. 

Since Jan. 1, 1907, important amendments 
have improved the child labor laws in Alabama, 
Florida, Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, and Idaho. 

In addition to these state activities interest 
in this subject has been expressed in a growing 
demand for national regulation of child labor. 
A bill was introduced in Congress in Jan., 
1907, authorizing the federal government (un- 
der the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
law) to exclude from: interstate transportation 
goods offered for shipment from mines or fac- 
tories employing children under four- 
teen years of age. The discussions 
of this measure on the floor of the 
Senate and by the press throughout 
the country have developed the encouraging 
fact that all well-informed people admit the ex- 
istence of the evil and grant the urgency of some 
thorough method of regulation—the division of 
opinion turning only upon the question whether 
it would be expedient, and if so, whether the 
national government has the power to legislate 
in a matter heretofore regarded as wholly within 
the limits of state jurisdiction. 

In a country composed of a number of almost 
independent commonwealths the disparity in 
state laws is a source of great confusion. Not 
only does such inequality render enforcement 
‘of law difficult, but the states with regulation 
well advanced lay burdens upon merchants and 
manufacturers as against their competitors across 
the state line which they consider unfair. The 
glass manufacturer of eastern Ohio protests 
against the enforcement of the law against em- 
ployment of boys under sixteen at night, when 
he knows that just across the river his competi- 
tor, whose expenses for fuel, material, and ship- 
ping are identical with his own, can employ boys 
in Pennsylvania at night at fourteen years and 
in West Virginia during vacation at twelve. 
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The enforcement of the law is felt to be an in- 
justice and the violation of a well-recognized 
economic principle. 

In view of the halting action that may be ex- 
pected in many states where the need of reform 
is greatest, many believe that some national ac- 
tion is necessary if the present generation is to 
be safeguarded. Despite the strong predispo- 
sition of the National Child Labor Committee to 
favor state regulation of the conditions of in- 
dustry, it appears to have become the prevailing 
sentiment of its members that the national goy- 
ernment should at least take steps to secure the 
entire elimination of children under fourteen 
years from the field of gainful occupation, leav- 
ing the individual states to take such further 
action as seems justified. This would establish 
a standard below which the nation cannot safely 
permit any of its parts to fall. - 

In some respects the most important measure 
dealing with the employment of children is the 
law enacted by Congress in Febru- 
ary, 1907, authorizing an investiga- 
tion of the conditions of working 
women and children. This law is a 
direct result of the persistent activity 
of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the Woman’s Trade Union League, 
the National Consumers’ League, the National 
Child Labor Committee, and other organizations 
interested in the protection of children. An 
appropriation of $150,000 was devoted to this 
investigation and the Commissioner of Labor is 
authorized to add to his regular staff of investi- 
gators a sufficient force to make this special 
study. The value of such an investigation can 
hardly be overestimated. Heretofore, in de- 
fault of reliable and complete statistics either 
from the census bureau or the departments of 
labor and factory inspection in the various states, 
it has been necessary for private organizations 
like the National Child Labor Committee to se- 
cure through their own agents the statistical data 
necessary for arousing public interest in the evils 
against which they are organized. The objec- 
tion to this private investigation is obvious. No 
matter how thorough the agents of a private or- 
ganization may be, their reports are always open 
to the charge of being unofficial or ‘‘irresponsi- 
ble.” These committees recognize the respon- 
sibility of private organizations in arousing pub- 
lic interest, promoting improved legislation, and 
aiding in law enforcement. But they believe the 
duty of discovering to what extent the citizens 
of our country are subjected to unfavorable or 
injurious conditions is distinctly a duty of the 
federal government and the various common- 
wealths. They have therefore been active in 
urging this government investigation which will 
lay an authoritative foundation for the work 
they are organized to conduct. 

This report will have a special value in that 
the investigation is not limited to a statistical 
study, but is designed to cover the whole field of 
research into the conditions surrounding wage- 
earning women and children. It is this larger 
social phase of the investigation which distin- 
guishes it from’a mere census report and which 
led the director of the census to declare so em- 


A Federal 
Investiga- 
tion 


‘ phatically that such an investigation lies entirely ~ 


outside the appropriate exercise of the powers 
of the census bureau. 

The labor organizations have for many years 
protested against the employment of young chil- 
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dren in gainful occupations, and may be re- 
garded as the first, in point of time, among the 
forces arrayed against this system. The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs has been so 
active in promoting better conditions that at 
present nearly all enterprising local 
clubs have a special committee on 


ee child labor, and these committees 
to child keep the club members informed of 
Tahar the work of the National Consumers’ 


League and the National Child Labor 
Committee. Leading educators, so- 
cial settlement workers, business men and many 
manufacturers and other employers of labor are 
joined together for the purpose of securing better 
conditions for working children, all these classes 
of citizens being represented in the personnel of 
the National Child Labor Committee, while lat- 
terly the churches throughout the country are 
awakening to the existence of this menace to 
the intellectual and moral interests of society. 
The National Consumers’ League, and its local 
branches, seeks the improvement of industrial 
conditions through the means of a 
systematic boycott on producers 


National d f a f 
Consumers’ 294 purveyors of goods manutac- 
League tured in unsanitary factories or 


sweat-shops, or where child labor is 
employed, or offered for sale in places 
ignoring certain well-defined rules for the treat- 
ment of employees. The earlier activities of 
the league were mainly devoted to the improve- 
ment of conditions in the manufacture and sale 
of white underwear for women, but more recently 
a vigorous campaign has been entered against 
the manufacture and sale of impure foods. 
While this has been the avowed purpose of the 
league, perhaps its greatest service has been in 
the positive efforts aiming to secure higher 
standards of legislation regulating the employ- 
ment of children and women, and to the Con- 
sumers’ League should be accorded the honor of 
having first undertaken, in a systematic manner, 
the adequate legal protection of working children 
in America. 

Since the National Child Labor Committee 
may be regarded as the direct out- 
growth of the conviction, promoted 


es by many interested agencies, that a 
Committee Problem of such dimensions requires 


treatment by the coordinated efforts 
of an organization of national scope, 
the National Child Labor Committee, formed in 
1904, has become the most important organiza- 
tion working on this question. For its work, see 
NaTIONAL CuiI_tp LaBor COMMITTEE. 

In the course of the investigations conducted 
under the direction of this committee we have 
made the following observations of the relation 
of child labor to social welfare, and these have, in 
part, determined the policy of the committee in 
its activities: 


I. Children in Agricultural Pursuits Need 
Protection. 


It has been customary heretofore to exclude 
children in agricultural pursuits from the dis- 
cussion of the child labor problem, on the ground 
that work on the farm is always beneficial. The 
open fields and pure air and educational op- 
portunities have been set in bright contrast to the 
environment of the overworked child in the facto- 
ries and tenements of our large cities. There isa 
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contrast, but not strong enough to justify the neg- 
lect of the child in agriculture. The investiga- 
tions of this committee, while as yet incomplete, 
are sufficient to indicate the poverty and ignorance 
of children in many country communities. This 
is not chiefly in those sections of the country where 
families live in a degree of isolation, tho even here 
are many whose lives are devoted to hard manual 
labor during years that should be given to edu- 
cation and play. But action taken to regulate 
child labor in agriculture should be directed 
especially toward those phases of the industry 
in which people work in large groups. In the 
fruit and vegetable gardens and canning farms 
of Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other Eastern states, as well as in 
sections along the Pacific slope, there are condi- 
tions which demand careful regulation. 

Children whose ages range from nine to twelve 
years have been found working eleven or twelve 
hours a day during the rush of the canning season, 
the hours often reaching sixty or seventy a week. 
The chief objection to this form of employment 
is not so much in the labor itself, as in the housing 
and sanitary conditions. A description of living 
conditions reported by one of the investigators 
is fairly typical of what have been found in sey- 
eral sections of the country. 

““As you enter the door of one of these shanties 
you see a long line of straw divided into bunks. 
These straw bunks are the beds of the workers. 
The bunks are divided by small boards not more 
than eight inches high, just high enough to pre- 
vent one family rolling over on another. Each 
bunk represents a family—man, wife, and chil- 
dren. There is no privacy, and the influence on 
the young boys and girls is wretchedly degrading. 
These bunks are probably seven feet long by five 
broad, and in each one there are from four to six 
people. From the ceiling or on ropes stretched 
across the room hang the clothes of the men and 
women, unclean and nasty looking; on the other 
side of the room are the trunks and traveling par- 
aphernalia of the residents. Some of these shan- 
ties are reasonably decent, but even in these a 
whole family sleepsinasmallroom. Usually-the 
shanties are far enough from the canning-house 
to escape the odor, but in two cases I found the 
drainage from the canning-house so close to the 
shanty that the rotten tomatoes and stagnant 
juice and seeds, turned into a moldy and festering 
mass, raised an odor that was absolutely re- 
pulsive.”’ 

No industry in which evil conditions may 
reach such an extreme should be left unregulated, 
especially when utilizing so large a majority of all 
working children. The investigation of this form 
of child labor has not yet been extensive enough 
to warrant an appeal for uniform legislation. 
Even the total prohibition of child labor in these 
large groups would not wholly mitigate the evil. 
The parents come for the season accompanied by 
their children, and the improvement of sanitary 
and housing conditions would be the greatest safe- 
guard to childhood, while any law establishing a 
minimum age for employment should be accom- 
panied by adequate provision for the care and 
education of the children excluded from labor. 

From other parts of the country where there is 
truck-gardening and fruit-picking are such re- 
ports of the possibility of serious immorality 
among children working in groups, although re- 
turning to their homes at night, that strength is 
added to the conclusion that agricultural pur- 
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suits should not be left unregulated. It has been 
necessary thus far, however, for the committee to 
devote its principal attention to those forms of 
child labor confessedly more serious in their 
effects—employment in factories, mines, work- 
shops, mercantile establishments, street trades, 
and transportation. 


Il. The Demand for Child Labor appears to be 
Industrial rather than Economic. 


As soon as childhood shows its capacity for any 
specific form of labor, industry at once seizes it 
and posits an economic necessity for so doing. 
This takes the form of a demand from both the 
employer and the parent. It is urged in the cigar 
factories of Pittsburg, the coal-breakers of Penn- 
sylvania, the glass factories of West Virginia and 
Maryland and the cotton-mills of the South, that 
neither cigars, glassware, cotton goods nor coal 
can be produced for the market without the em- 
ployment of child labor. The need of the child 
is also made the defense of his toil. It is urged 
that without such employment the child will 
suffer want because of the poverty of the parents 
who depend on his labor. 

Our research leads us to deny the validity of 
both arguments. No form of legitimate manu- 
facture depends on child labor—tho often finding 
it an economy and a convenience. Cotton is 
produced as successfully in Massachusetts with- 
out the labor of young children as in Maine or 
Rhode Island with their labor partially limited, 
or in the South where child labor is almost with- 
out restriction. The glass industry is demon- 
strating that child labor is incidental rather than 
essential, and many large factories are being 
equipped with mechanical devices which will 
almost entirely supplant the children. The same 
is true in the coal fields where the widest disparity 
in conditions prevails, some collieries depending 
largely on men and automatic slate-pickers for 
the work performed in others by small boys. We 
have repeatedly observed that when laws are en- 
acted so restricting child labor as to render it more 
expensive or inconvenient than machinery the 
latter is adopted without serious inconvenience. 
We are proving, even by the halting legislative 
steps taken in our states, what was apparent in 
England before 1850—that regulated industries, 
far from suffering in comparison with others, have 
continually improved their machinery and meth- 
ods and developed higher standards of comfort 
and industrial achievement than have their ex- 
empted and unregulated rivals. 

As to the economic prosperity of the homes of 
cheap labor, we observe that the influx of poverty 
drawn by forms of industry which bring quick 
returns without the investment of capital or 
skill peoples the regions promoting such indus- 
tries with an ever-increasing number of hungry 
mouths, to the despair of philanthropic agencies. 
Instead of being benefited by such industries the 
average toiler grows poorer every year while his 
family falls ever farther below the standard of 
decent living. Great industries, like the glass, 
iron, steel, and railroad industries, often bring in 
their train the small merchant and pedler, the 
cheap garment worker and stogie roller who live 
in abject poverty and work in cramped tenements 
of unventilated filth. Poverty is never de- 
creased by being congested, and the orphan and 
the poor widow are never permanently relieved 
by industries that bid for cheap labor. 
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To meet the immediate needs of such families 
as depend for support on children obviously unfit 
for hard labor, a system of relief has been estab- 
lished in several large cities by which private 
agencies undertake to pay to the family in the 
form of a scholarship a weekly sum approxima- 
ting the amount the child could earn, on condition 
that the child is kept in school. This has the 
effect of relieving a number of worthy cases where 
the welfare of the child would otherwise have 
been menaced, and also of demonstrating how 
small a percentage of working children are really 
essential breadwinners of the families they repre- 
sent. 


Ill. The Physical Effects of Child Labor Demand 
an Exhaustive Investigation. 


The brief industrial history of this country and 
the meager official data available prevent a com- 
prehensive conclusion as to the physical effects 
of premature labor. While dogmatic assertions 
as to physical deterioration should not be based 
on insufficient data, there is a strong presump- 
tion that the same effects will follow the heavy 
and unregulated toil of children in America which 
were long ago demonstrated to be the fruit of 
child labor in England and other older countries. 

Pictures and physical descriptions of factory 
children filed in the office of the National Child 
Labor Committee, showing the effects of a single 
year, or two years, of work are sufficiently stri- 
king to justify the demand for a thorough physical 
examination of all children entering industry, and 
at regular intervals thereafter—the results to be 
systematically compared with the results of an 
examination of children not gainfully employed. 
This should be undertaken by every state main- 
taining child-employing industries, and if neces- 
sary by the national government. Massachusetts 
has already adopted a system of examination for 
all children whether entering school or labor. 

Among the specific indications of the physical 
effects of premature labor may be mentioned the 
following observations on child labor by Dr. 
Albert H. Freiberg, Cincinnati, Ohio: 


Laymen usually underestimate the physiological impor- 
tance of the play hours of children between the ages of ten and 
sixteen years. Work during this period of life in factory 
and workshop has the effect of causing excessive fatigue in 
certain groups of muscles. This fatigue results in muscular 
degeneration and the assumption of certain faulty attitudes 
which are at first habitual but later assume the place of the 
normal, leaving the child more or less permanently deformed 
and to some extent incapacitated. 

These deformities are to be regarded on the one hand, 
however, not simply as disfiguring but as interfering with 
wage-earning capacity later on, or as menaces to health and 
the normal tenure of life. 

The work of boys is for the most part done in the standing 
position. This work usually constitutes an apprenticeship 
for work to be done in the same position as journeymen adults. 
A very frequent result of such premature and excessive toil 
in boys is the breaking down of the feet which results in what 
is popularly known as ‘‘flat foot.’”’ Under these circum- 
stances, it is seen quite frequently in its severest forms, and 
thus often results in permanently forbidding the continuance 
of the trade learned as a boy. 

The girl, on the other hand, does her work in the factory 
in a sitting position, as a rule. The effect is frequently the 
development of what is known as ‘rotary lateral curvature 
of the spine.’”’ This results in disabling the expansive power 
of the chest, crowds-the heart and lungs abnormally and even 
affects the capacity and shape of the pelvis. For this reason 
it is well known that severe cases of lateral curvature result in 
bringing the tenure of life far below the average by its effect 
upon the heart and lungs. The deformity of the pelvis has 
long been known as being productive of serious harm in the 
maternal function. 

While these deformities are not confined to one sex or the 
other, and while they do not occur in the greater humber of 
toiling children, they are known to be particularly frequent 
among them. The baneful effects of these deformities are 
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greatly intensified by unfortunate home environment and 
improper nourishment, Finally, it is not to be overlooked 
that they are not the only, or even the most common evi- 
dences of physical deterioration to be observed among work- 
ing children. 


This testimony is amply corroborated by pro- 
fessional judgment in all countries having child- 
employing industries. The English medical 
authorities on the subject are familiar to the 
American student. : 

In France careful attention has been given to 
specific effects of child employment and Dr. 
Grancher, member of the Academy of Medicine, 
declares that a ten-hour day of labor for a child 
of thirteen or fourteen years is a physiological 
error. Dr. Letule, of the Paris Hospital, says: 


Children ought not to work in a closed-in space. The 
child needs his portion of play. . . . To make use of the grow- 
ing strength of the child, to transform his gestures into re- 
munerative work, gestures which are indispensable to his 

hysical development, is to wither the species in its future 

opes, is to condemn to tuberculosis thousands of poor 
beings who ought to become robust workmen. 


Dr. Sevestre, member of the Academy of Medi- 
cine and Inspector-General of the Sanitary Serv- 
ice, says: 

It appears possible to me that if the hygienists and doctors 
who give special attention to the physical development of 
children had been consulted the legal duration of work for 


_children in workshops or in establishments more or less health- 
ful would have been‘diminished. 


In 1846, in the British Parliament, Lord 
Macaulay delivered this condemnation of prema- 
ture and excessive child labor: 


Rely on it that intense labor, beginning too early in life, 
continued too long every day, stunting the growth of the 
mind, leaving no time for healthful exercise, no time for intel- 
lectual culture, must impair all those high qualities which 
have made our country great. Your overworked boys will 
become a feeble and ignoble race of men, the parents of a 
more feeble progeny : nor will it be long before the deteriora- 
tion of the laborer will injuriously affect those very interests 
to which his physical and moralenergies have been sacrificed. 


Yet one will find among American employers 
of labor, and American legislators, the same de- 
fense of the virtue of overwork for young children 
that has been advanced since the earliest days 
of factory legislation in England, Germany, and 
France. 

Such state reports as give the number and ages 
of children in various forms of labor show a re- 
markable similarity in the percentage of accidents 
to children under sixteen as compared with acci- 
dents to adults. Whether in glass factories, 
textile, steel or iron mills, mines or quarries, the 
ratio of about two and one half to one prevails. 
The report of the Department of Mines in Penn- 
sylvania, 1905, shows 16,774 slate-pickers em- 
ployed in that year, 8,124, or 48 percent, of whom 
were under sixteen. Yet of the slate-pickers 
killed by accident 75 per cent were under sixteen, 
the ratio of risk being three to one. The report 
also demonstrates that the steady increase in the 
number of accidents in and about the mines (the 
percentage to the number employed being greater 
in 1905 than in any year since 1380) is due either 
to the youth or the ignorance of the workers. 


IV. Child Labor Diminishes Family Income. 


The direct effect of child labor upon the family 
income follows the recognized tendency of the 
cheaper article to drive the better from the mar- 
ket. A comparison of wages in industries that 
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utilize child labor with industries demanding 
only adult labor shows that the total income of 
the family in the former—as in the silk and cotton 
factories, cheap cigar and tobacco factories, and 
the unskilled departments of the glass and coal- 
mining industries—is not equal to the income of 
the family in the trades—iron and steel, bridge 
building, railroad and lumber industries—where 
omly adult members of the family are employed. 

When the natural breadwinner is no longer 
able to maintain his family as an economic unit 
but must impose upon each member the burden 
of semiindependent industrial existence, we are 
brought to a sociological problem of far-reaching 
import. The institution we call the family can- 
not survive the crumbling of its economic foun- 
dation. 

A comprehensive tabulation of the birth-rate as 
related to family income and to the income of the 
head of the family is greatly to be desired. But 
such a tabulation is impracticable until our com- 
monwealths are better equipped with records of 
vital statistics. And men who work in the social 
laboratory—especially teachers and physicians— 
bring to us startling evidence of the reluctance of 
intelligent and virtuous people to bear children, 
when they observe skilled employments steadily 
being divided into unskilled branches which bid 
for child labor, while the ignorant, the vicious, 
and the physically unfit continue to propagate 
their own kind. 

It has been abundantly demonstrated by in- 
vestigations recently conducted that the finding 
of the Committee of the House of Lords in Eng- 
land in 1889 has its counterpart in this country 
to-day—that the worst conditions, the longest 
hours, and the lowest wages existed in the domes- 
tic workshops which we have been so concerned 
to leave free from any government regulation. 


V. Child Labor Tends to Industrial Deterioration. 


The effects of child labor are seen in the cheap- 
ening of industrial products, due to unskilled 
labor on the one hand, and on the other to the un- 
fitting of the adult for the proper consumption 
of goods, because of his defective mental and 
physical training. The Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Technical Education, 
1906, shows that those who too early in life enter 
industries that bid for cheap child labor are 
doomed to spend their future years in such labor 
at wages that will never afford adequate support. 
It is shown, for example, that while the cotton- 
mills offer about $4 a week to children beginning 
as against about $2.50 in the leather industries, 
and thus win the larger number of children, the 
wages do not increase in the same proportion. In 
the cotton-mills the weekly wages advance to 
about $6 or $6.50 and there rest, while in the shoe 
factories the advance proceeds from $2.50 to $11 
or $12 a week, with a higher percentage of special 
opportunities for advancement. No other state 
has made so careful a research into this problem, 
but there is abundant evidence to the same effect 
from other countries. If the child laborer pro- 
gresses in years but not in earning capacity his 
poverty precludes his participation in the fruits of 
industry. He becomes a poor purchaser, fails to 
consume his share of the goods offered for sale, 
and thus promotes that commercial congestion 
from which the markets of the world so frequently 
suffer. 

The condemnation of the unregulated domestic 
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and street trades is even more emphatic. All 
the witnesses who gave evidence recently be- 
fore the Inter-Departmental Committee of the 
British Government ‘‘concurred in the view that 
‘once a street trader always a street trader’ and 
that the streets manufacture the casual worker, 
the unemployed, and the loafer.” (Nettie Adler, 
1906, ‘‘ Juvenile Wage Earners and their Work,” 
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VI. Child Labor not a Problem of Foreign Labor. 


A special study of the relation of our foreign 
populations to child labor has been made for the 
purpose of testing the validity of the claim often 
advanced that this system, even granting its evil, 
affects only the foreigners. This claim is well 
founded only in those localities in which recent 
arrivals from foreign countries constitute the 
lower and more helpless element in the com- 
munity. There their ignorance and traditional 
subjection to industrial injustices make their 
children the easy prey of the unscrupulous or 
the misguided employer. Boroughs in the coal 
regions of Pennsylvania are found in which not 
more than 3 per cent or 5 per cent of the school 
pupils enrolled ever reach the high school, and of 
these few if any are of the foreign-born children 
who abound in these communities. But the ex- 
ploitation of young children is no respecter of race 
distinctions and, where legal safeguards are want- 
ing, the coal-mine and the glass factory and the 
silk- and cotton-mill take the children of the com- 
munity, whether Lithuanian, Pole, Portuguese, 
French Canadian, or native Cavalier or Puritan 
stock. But were this evil limited to foreign- 
born races, they so soon become an integral part 
of our national life that an injury to them is an 
injury to all. 


VII. A Working Plan. 


We must recognize the possibility of misjudg- 
ing the character of the phenomena that have 
thus far imprest us. Certain phases of child- 
labor research must be carried on systematically 
for some years before more than tentative re- 
sults should be announced. 

Meanwhile we are convinced that the results 
of the investigations thus far conducted, when 
interpreted by the experience of older industrial 
communities, justify as a working hypothesis 
a program of opposition to child labor along the 
following general lines: 

(1) The regulation of all branches of industry 
in which children are employed. The experi- 
ence of older industrial communities proves that 
in the absence of regulation there will be some 
trades in which at least some workers will be 
driven to exist under conditions so exhausting 
and demoralizing as to be injurious to the com- 
munity. This excessive burden will fall most 
heavily upon the laborers least able to protest 
against injustice—namely, the children. 

(2) The elimination of the child under fourteen 
years of age as an industrial factor. 

(3) The restriction of employment for children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age, ex- 
cluding the physically or mentally defective and 
the illiterates; forbidding the employment of 
others at night, for more than eight hours a day, 
or in any employment dangerous to life, limb, 
health or morals. 

The requisites of a good child-labor law are 
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best set forth by Mrs. Florence Kelley, General 
Secretary of The National Consumers’ League 
(in ‘‘Some Ethical Gains Through Legislation,” 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1905, pp. 
93 seq.) as follows :—. 


What Constitutes Effective Child-Labor Laws 


Effective legislation dealing with child labor involves 
many differing elements, including the child, the parent, the 
employer, the officials charged with the duty of enforcing 
the statutes, and finally the community which enacts laws 

rovides schools for the children when they are prohibite 
rom working, supports and authorizes officers for the en- 
forcement of the laws, prescribes penalties for their violation, 
assists dependent families in which the children are below 
the legal age for work. In the long run, the effectiveness of 
the law depends upon the conscience of the community as a 
whole far more than upon the parent and the employer acting 
together. 

With the foregoing reservations and qualifications duly 
emphasized, the following summaries are believed to outline 
the substance of the effective legislation which it seems 
reasonable to try to secure in the present and the immediate 
future. They deal only with provisions for the child as a 
child, taking for granted the provisions for fire-escapes, 
safeguards for machines, toilet facilities and all those things 
which the child shares with the adult worker. 

An effective child-labor law rests primarily upon certain 
definite prohibitions, among which are the following: 

Labor Is Prohibited: (1) for all children under the age of 
fourteen years; (2) for all children under sixteen years of 
age who do not measure sixty inches and weigh eighty 
pounds;! (3) for all children under sixteen years of age who 
cannot read fluently and write legibly simple sentences in 
the English language; (4) for all children under the age of 
sixteen years, between the hours of 7 P.M. and 7 A.M., or longer 


. than eight hours in any twenty-four hours, or longer than forty- 


eight hours in any week; (5) for all children under the age 
of sixteen years in occupations dangerous to life, limb, health 
or morals. 

The Child.—Effective legislation requires that before going 
to work the child satisfy a competent officer appointed for 
the purpose, that it (1) is fourteen years of age, and (2) is in 
good health, and (3) measures at least sixty inches and 
weighs eighty pounds, and (4) is able to read fluently and 
write legibly simple sentences in the English language, and 
(5) has attended school a full school year during the twelve 
months next preceding going to work. 

The Parent.—Effective child-labor legislation requires that 
the parent (1) keep the child in school to the age of fourteen 
years and longer if the child has not completed its required 
school work, and (2) take oath as to the exact age of the 
child before letting it begin to work, and (3) substantiate 
the oath by producing a transcript of the olicial record of 
the birth of the child, or the record of its baptism, or some 
other religious record of the time of the birth of the child, and 
must (4) produce the record of the child’s school attendance, 
signed by the principal of the school which the child last 
attended. 

The Employer.—Effective child-labor legislation requires 
that the employer before letting the child begin to work: 
(1) obtain and place on file ready for official inspection papers 
showing (a) the place and date of birth of the child substan- 
tiated by (b) the oath of the parent corroborated by (c) a 
transcript of the official register of births, or by a transcript of 
the record of baptism, or other religious record of the birth of 
the child, and by (d) the school record signed by the principal 
of the school which the child last attended, and by (e) the 
statement of the officer of the Board of Education or the 
Board of Health designated for the purpose, that he has 
approved the papers and examined the child; (2) after per- 
mitting the child to begin to work, the employer is require 
to produce the foregoing papers on demand of the school-at- 
tendance officer, the health officer, and the factory inspectors; 
(3) in case the child cease to work, the employer must restore 
to the child the papers enumerated above; (4) during the 
time that the child is at work, the employer must provide 
suitable seats, and permit their use so far as the nature of 
the work allows; and must (5) post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place, the hours for beginning work in the 
morning, and for stopping work in the middle of the day; 
the hours for resuming work and for stopping at the close of 
the day; and all work done at any time not specified in such 
posted notice constitutes a violation of the law. The total 
number of hours must not exceed eight in any one day or 
forty-eight in one week. 

The Officials —Effective legislation for the protection of 
children requires that the officials entrusted with the duty of 
enforcing it (1) give their whole time, not less than eight 
hours of every working-day, to the performance of their 
duties, making night inspections whenever this may be 
necessary to insure that children are not working during the 


_ 1 This measure is not now specified in any statute, tho it is 
implied in the statute of New York, enacted in 1903. 
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prohibited hours; and (2) treat all employers alike, irrespec- 
tive of political considerations, of race, religion or power in a 
_community; (3) prosecute all violations of the law; (4) keep 
records complete and intelligible. enough to facilitate the 
enactment of legislation suitable to the changing conditions 
of cract 

The School——The best child-labor law is a compulsory 
education law covering forty weeks of the year and requiring 
the consecutive attendance of all the children to the age of 
fourteen years, and until sixteen years, unless they have mean- 
while completed a specified portion of the curriculum, as 
eight years in Colorado or five years in New York. It is 
never certain that children are not at work, if they are 
out of school. In order to keep the'children, however, it is 
not enough to compel attendance—the schools must be 
modified and adapted to the needs of the recent immigrants 
in the North and of the poor whites in the South, affording 
instruction which appeals to the parents as worth having, in 
lieu of the wages which the children are forbidden to earn, 
and appeals to the children as interesting and attractive. 
No system of child-labor legislation can be regarded as 
effective which does not face and deal with these facts. 

The vacation school and camp promise, reenforcement of 
the child-labor laws; which are now seriously weakened by the 
fact that the long vacation leaves idle upon the streets children 
whom employers covet by reason of the low price of their 
labor, while parents, greedy for the children’s earnings and 
anxious lest the children suffer from the life of the streets, 
eagerly seek work for them. Nothing could be worse for the 
physique of the school child than being compelled to work 
during the summer; and the development of the vacation 
school and vacation camp alone seems to promise a satis- 
factory solution of the problem of the vacation of the city 
child of the working class. 

The Community.—Effective child-labor legislation places 
upon the community many duties, among which are: (1) main- 
taining officials—men and women—school-attendance officers, 
health officers, and fas inspectors, all of whom need 
(a) salary and travelingipenses, (b) access at all reasonable 
times to the places where@hildren are employed, (c) power to 
prosecute all violations! of the statutes affecting working 
children, (d) tenure of office so effectively assured that they 
need not fear removal from office in consequence of prosecu- 
ting powerful offenders; (2) maintaining schools in which to 
educate the children who are prohibited from working; 
(3) maintaining vital statistics, especially birth records, such 
that the real age of native children may be readily ascertained; 
(4) maintaining provision for the adequate relief of dependent 
families in which the children are not yet of legal age for 
beginning work. 

More important, however, than the enactment of the fore- 
going provisions is the maintenance in the community of a 

ersistent, lively interest in the enforcement of the child- 
labor statutes. Without such interest, judges do not enforce 
penalties against offending parents and employers; inspectors 

ecome discouraged and demoralized; or faithful officers are 
removed because they have no organized backing, while some 
group of powerful industries clamors that the law is injuring 
its interest. Well-meaning employers grow careless, infrac- 
tions become the rule, and working men form the habit of 
thinking that laws inimical to their interest are enforced, 
while those framed in their interest are broken with impunity. 

Upon parents there presses incessant poverty, urging them 
to seek opportunities for wage-earning, even for the youngest 
children; and upon the employers presses incessant com- 

etition, urging them to reduce the pay-roll by all means, 
air and foul. No law enforces itself; and no officials can 
enforce a law which depends upon them alone. It is only 
when they are consciously the agents of the will of the people 
odd they can make the law really protect the children effect- 
ively. 


AUSTRIA 


Statistical—The statistical returns of the fac- 
tory inspectors show only the number of persons 
employed in the establishments visited by them. 
For the years 1902 and 1903 the data are as 
follows: 

NuMBER oF YOUNG PERSONS AND ADULTS IN AusTRIA Em- 
PLOYED IN ESTABLISHMENTS VISITED BY THE FACTORY 
INSPECTORS, 1902 AND 1903 


[Source: “Soziale Rundschau”’ 1904 (Bd. II), p. 412.] 


Number Per cent 
1902 1903 1902 1903 
PETRUS sae ects aia 728,408 | 744,264 94.2 94.2 
Young persons....... 44,948 | 45,619 5.8 5.8 
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Legislative —The labor of children in factories 
and Rca is regulated by the laws of June 
4, 1884, and March 8, 1885. (An establishment 
employing more than twenty persons or equipped 
with machinery is considered a factory, while 
other industrial establishments are designated 
workshops.) 

Age.—The age limit for employment in work- 
shops is twelve years, provided that under four- 
teen years the work shall be such as is not in- 
jurious to physical development and does not 
prevent school attendance. Children under four- 
teen years are not to be employed in factories, 
and those from fourteen to sixteen only in the 
lighter forms of factory labor. The age limit for 
employment in mining enterprises is fifteen years, 
provided that by special permit children over 
twelve years of age may be employed in the 
“lighter work’’ when such employment does not 
interfere with school attendance. The form of 
labor permitted to males under sixteen and fe- 
males under eighteen is limited, by executive 
officers, to such as does not retard physical 
development. 

Hours of Labor.—For children under fourteen 
employed in workshops, not to exceed eight 
hours a day. The hours of labor for other per- 
sons may not exceed eleven. There must be a 
recess of not less than one hour and a half a 
day. Night work is prohibited from 8 P.M. to 
5 A.M. for males under sixteen and for all females. 
The law of January 16, 1895, forbids (with cer- 
tain specific exceptions) all industrial labor on 
Sunday. 

Certificates —Employers must keep lists of all 
employees subject to the provisions of the child- 
labor laws, and all children must comply with 
the regulations regarding school attendance and 
health qualifications, as a condition for employ- 
ment. 

Exemptions —The Minister of Commerce may 
grant temporary or permanent exemptions from 
the provisions of the law, or may place added 
restrictions on industries or occupations regarded 
as dangerous for children. 


BELGIUM 
Statistical.— 
NuMBER OF WoMEN AND CHILDREN IN BELGIUM EMPLOYED 


IN INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS VISITED BY THE Fac- 
TORY INSPECTORS, 1897 TO I900 


(Source: ‘‘Rapports annuels de l'inspection du _ travail,’’ 
fice du Travail, Bruxelles, 1897—1900.] 
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1897 | 15,392| 9,452] 17,229| 42,073 19,365| 210,767} 19.96 
1898 | 16,939] 10,761] 18,993| 46,693] 19,380] 235,867| 19.80 
1899 | 19,810] 11,761 21,978] 53,549] 23,276] 252,965) 21.17 
1900 | 19,031] 13,560] 23,429) 56,020 25,269| 273,363| 20.49 


Legislative —The labor of children is regulated 
by the law of Dec. 13, 1889, supplemented and 
modified by a number of royal decrees. The 
law and decrees affect mines, quarries, factories, 
and industrial establishments using mechanical 
motive power, and transportation by land or 


water. 
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Age.—Labor in any of these establishments is 
forbidden under twelve years of age, while fe- 
males under twenty-one are forbidden to labor 
underground. 

Hours of Labor.—Limited to twelve per day 
for males under sixteen and females under twen- 
ty-one (except where special regulations have 
been issued by royal decree). The regulation of 
hours of labor is based upon an analysis of the 
kinds of labor performed, varying from eleven 
and one-half to ten per day in different specified 
industries, with rest periods fixed by law Ce. g., 
in the mining industry males under sixteen work- 
ing underground may not work more than ten 
hours and a half, including descent, rest period, 
and ascent. The rest period must not be less 
than one eighth of the total time spent under- 
ground). 

Night and Sunday Labor.—Prohibited 9 P.M. 
to 5 A.M., males under sixteen and females under 
twenty-one (except in certain specified indus- 
tries). One day rest in seven is enjoined, though 
not necessarily Sunday. 

Certificates —Required of males under sixteen 
and females under twenty-one, showing age, 
educational and other qualifications. Furnished 
free by local authorities. Employers must keep 
files of all protected employees. 

Exemptions.—Exceptions or additions to the 
provisions of the law may be made by royal 
decree. 


FRANCE 


Statistical—The following table presents the 
results of a special enumeration made in 1900 of 
persons subject to the law of March 30, 1900: 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND OTHER PERSONS IN FRANCE Em- 


PLOYED IN ESTABLISHMENTS SUBJECT TO THE LAW OF 
MARCH 30, 1900, IN THE YEAR 1900 


(Source: ‘‘Bulletin de 1’Office du Travail,”’ 1901, p. 856.] 
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Children under 18: 
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The Minister of Commerce and Industry in 
France made a report in 1903 upon the industries 
employing children under eighteen years of age, 
and the number employed, as follows: 


INDUSTRIES Male Female 

Food (preparations.:. </ias\<jeis sie 6 aleve aials ree 9,146 8,291 
Chemical..;;. .soikeuteobe : 3,316 2,381 
Rubber, paper, pasteboard, 4,817 " IZE 
Books and printing......... aE 12,802 5,026 
Pextite tc > i wars Cs Jaci Ga ea aaa Ae emeene 43,847 | 80,192 
Cloth.and: clothing s...c.iovieas eoanes oe 6,805 | 100,776 
Straw, feathers, hater. aa, saht.aae, ddan 845 2,196 
Leather and hidess!s 26% Fone Asse oon 11,548 5,501 
WVIOOCI iicteierafets' ainiats sven svete tatemtetst = aires 30,117 4,943 
Metallargical i. cespwke chee rons meen 8,099 106 
Ordinary. metals; .:53.5irds.cbsnimales sae 58,609 6,569 
Pine trietalg> 5 ot ccc oa ate een eee 2,331 1,367 
Cutting precious stones.............0.. 128 156 
Cutting and polishing stones 1,538 223 
Stove Constriiction 416... 05 esis eek : 17,539 49 
Croekery, ‘21ass, etc..1-. «sa sapeemoe can 21,715 5,766 
233,238 | 230,636 
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This makes a total of 463,874. In the same 
industries there were employed 627,051 women 
and 1,676,607 men. 

Legislative-—The laws of November 2, 1892, 
amended March 30, 1900, regulating the labor of 
children applies to factories, workshops, mines, 
and quarries. Agriculture, mercantile establish- 
ments, and workshops in which only members of 
the family are employed, are exempt. In forty- 
seven distinct occupations the labor of women 
and children is forbidden, while ten others per- 
mit women but forbid children under eighteen. 
In ninety-four other kinds of establishments the 
employment of children is strictly regulated. 

ge.—Limit, thirteen years for children who 
have completed the common-school course. No 
female of any age may be employed underground. 

Hours of Labor.—Limited to ten per day for 
males under eighteen and females of allages. In 
mines for boys thirteen to eighteen the shift must 
not exceed eight hours. 

Night and Sunday Labor.—Labor prohibited 
9 P.M. to § A.M., or for more than six days per 
week, males under eighteen and all females. 

Certificates —Required of all children under 
eighteen, showing age, educational qualifications, 
and physical ability to perform the work desired. 
Children under sixteen may be required to un- 
dergo special physical exafination before em- 
ployment in certain industiieg Employers must 
keep file of all employees subject to the child- 
labor laws. ’ 

Exceptions.—Certain specified exceptions may 
be made by executive officials. A ministerial 
decision in 1895, modified by various decisions, 
to July 4, 1902, makes the following exemptions 
to the prohibition of night and extra work: 

1. In mills where ‘“‘fire burns continually”’ 
male children may be employed ten hours out 
of the twenty-four, on condition that they have 
two hours’ rest. 

2. In certain industries, such as butter, dairies, 
ready-made clothing, fruit and fish preserveries 
and toy manufactories, the inspectors may, dur- 
ing the busy seasons in these trades, permit over- 
time work until eleven o’clock at night, providing 
the total day’s work does not exceed twelve hours, 
and may temporarily abrogate the provisions re- 
quiring periods of rest and one day’s rest per 
week; but in no case are such special privileges to 
extend over sixty days in any one year. 

Serious Defects——The more important defects 
in the otherwise excellent child-labor laws of 
France are: (1) the entirely inadequate force of 
factory inspectors (there are 110 inspectors to 
cover the field of more than 159,060 establish- 
ments employing more than 3,000,000 people) 
and the imposition of penalties for violation of 
law so slight as to often invite the risk of de- 
tection; (2) the failure to properly guard the em- 
ployment of apprentices, or of children who 
are boarded with their employers; (3) the failure 
to properly regulate employment in tenement- 
house sweat-shops. 

The regulation of apprenticeship is under an 
antiquated law of Feb. 22, 1851. The law pro- 
vides against certain abuses of overwork, etc., 
and requires that ignorant apprentices shall be 
given an opportunity (not over two hours a day) 
to study. But the apprenticeship system is 
dying as in other countries, there being but 180 
trades in France in which apprentices are re- 
ceived, supervision of apprentices by justices of 
the peace is a dead letter, and parents have been 
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found generally indifferent to the violation of 
contract governing their apprenticed children. 
It is also possible, without infraction of law, for 
children to be sent to board with an employer, 
without being protected even by the apprentice- 
ship contract. As a boarder he becomes a mem- 
ber of the family and thus devoid of protection. 
In this way many children work without learning 
a trade and are developed into cheap, inefficient 
workmen. Francis H. McLean, of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Consumers’ League, says 
(Charities, April 22, 1905, New York): 

“It is estimated that there are about 50,000 
children so employed in the capital city alone. 
The Consumers’ League of Paris has undertaken 
an investigation into the condition of children 
employed by pastry cooks. Their ages generally 
run from thirteen to sixteen years, The Superior 
Council of Labor, the labor-unions, and the Con- 
sumers’ League have joined in an agitation to so 
amend the present laws that all the children so 
exploited shall work only under apprenticeship 
contracts strictly regulated, and furthermore, that 
the factory inspectors shall have jurisdiction over 
them. 

‘‘There is reason to believe that the legislation 
which will come in the years just ahead will even 
up French child-labor regulation, and make it in 
many more details as progressive as it is now in 
the points enumerated above. There are strong 
and influential bodies, the great Association for 
the Legal Protection of Workmen and the active 
Consumers’ League of Paris among others, who 
are leading the fight. And most significant of all, 
the intelligent labor-unions of France are vitally 
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and deeply interested in the suggested reforms. 
In all probability the first step in advance will be 
to still further curtail the power of a parent to act 
against the best interests of his child and therefore 
against the best interests of the State itself. Ina 
country which is so strongly committed to the 
idea of the superior importance of the common 
weal over the welfare of any single individual or 
group in the nation, there can scarcely be any 
doubt of the early evolution of a model child- 
labor law.” 


GERMANY 


Statistical—In 1898 the German ministry of 
the interior made a special investigation of the 
employment of children under fourteen years of 
age in establishments other than factories, but 
not including agricultural establishments. The 
investigation was not a census, as several dis- 
tricts were not canvassed, and the methods fol- 
lowed were not entirely uniform throughout the 
empire, but the figures show approximately the 
extent of such child labor and its distribution in 
the several branches of industry. 

The total number of children under fourteen 
years of age engaged in industrial establishments 
other than factories in 1898 was found to be 
532,283. Making allowance for the territory 
omitted, the report estimates that this number 
formed 6.53 per cent of the children of school age. 

The branch of industry and the number and 
per cent of children employed in each in 1898 are 
shown in the first of the following tables, while the 
second shows the number of children employed 
in factories for the years indicated: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CHILDREN IN GERMANY UNDER 14 YEARS OF AGE ENGAGED IN INDUSTRIAL (1. E., NONAGRICULTURAL) 
EsTABLISHMENTS OTHER THAN FACTORIES IN 1898 


(Source: ‘* Vierteljahrshefte zur Stat. d. Deutschen Reichs,” 1900, pp. iii, ror] 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND OF FEMALES IN GERMANY UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES, 1898 TO 1903 


(Source: ‘ Vierteljahrshefte zur Stat. d. Deutschen Reichs,” 1900-3] 
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NuMBER OF CHILDREN EMPLOYED 


Females 
R Children under 14 | Children 14 to 16 16-21 
aA years of age years of age Total Total i $i bok of 
male female Bee 
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Legislatwe.—Laws regulating employment of 
children over thirteen years of age are in the in- 
dustrial code, amended June 30, 1900, and the 
ordinance of the federal council, July 13, 1900. 
The labor of children under thirteen is restricted 
by the law of March 30, 1903, and of child labor 
in the coal-mines of Prussia, Baden, and Alsace- 
Lorraine by the ordinance of the federal council, 
March 24, 1903. To these general regulations 
individual states of the empire may add further 
restrictions. The laws of the empire apply to 
mines, factories, workshops, commercial estab- 
lishments, and all industries connected with 
transportation. Other establishments may be 
included at the discretion of the federal council. 
The laws do not apply to workshops in which 
only members of the family labor under the 
direction of the parent. 

Age.—Employment in mines, factories, build- 
ing operations, and workshops designated as un- 
suited to the employment of children, is forbid- 
den children under thirteen, or children over 
thirteen who have not completed the common- 
school course. The employment of children un- 
der thirteen or those who have not completed 
the common-school course is regulated according 
as the child is, or is not, a member of the em- 
ployer’s family. 

Children not related to the employer may not 
be employed under thirteen in any of the above 
establishments or in theatrical performances. 
Those over twelve may be employed in certain 
workshops, in commerce or transportation, and 
in hotels and restaurants. Children related to 
the employer may be employed at ten years in 
industries permitted to the non-related children 
under thirteen, though the hours are carefully 
regulated. Such children may not be employed 
in industries forbidden other children under 
thirteen. In certain classes of workshops chil- 
dren under ten years may be employed under 
strict regulations. Related children may be 
employed under thirteen in the delivery of milk, 
newspapers, etc., though this may be at any 
time restricted by local officials. 

No female may be employed underground. 

Hours of Labor.—All children under thirteen 
are compelled to attend school regularly, and 
may not be employed after 8 p.m. or before 
8 a.m. Work may not begin before the school 
session, nor earlier than an hour after the close 
of the session. Hours of labor may not exceed 
three per day, except in regular vacation when 
they may extend to four hours. Children under 
fourteen may not work in factories more than 
six hours per day, and children between fourteen 
and sixteen not more than ten hours. Specific 
restrictions also regulate the rest periods and 
higher age limits for employment in certain in- 
dustries, also special hours for closing on days 
preceding Sundays and holidays. In the coal- 
mines of Prussia, Baden, and Alsace-Lorraine 
children fourteen years old may work eight 
hours per day, one hour of which must be a 
period of rest, while the eight-hour shifts must 
be separated by at least fifteen hours (thirteen 
hours before Sundays and holidays). 

Night ‘and Sunday Labor.—Prohibited 8.30 
P.M. to 5.30 A.M., males under sixteen, females 
of any age. Females may not work after 5.30 
P.M. on days preceding Sunday and _ holidays. 
Children under fourteen may not work between 
8 P.M. and 8 a.m. 

Certificates required of all minors seeking em- 
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ployment, supplied free by local police officials. 
Employers of children must first file a statement 
of location of establishment, number of women 
and children desired, character of work to be 
done, hours of labor, rest periods, ete. The em- 
ployer must keep posted in his establishment a 
list of employees subject to the child-labor laws, 
showing hours of labor and rest periods. Before 
employment in mines (Prussia, Baden, Alsace- 
Lorraine) children under fourteen must be spe- 
cially examined and obtain a certificate from an 
authorized physician, that physical development 
and health will not suffer by such employment. 

Exemptions.—The federal council may make 
certain exceptions to special restrictions con- 
tained in the law, but only for a limited period, 
and may also forbid absolutely the employment 
of women or children under sixteen in occupa- 
tions they consider dangerous to health or 
morals. 

These imperial laws are regarded merely as a 
minimum standard of protection for children, 
and it is expressly provided that nothing shall 
prevent the separate states from enacting more 
stringent laws. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


For Cuitp LABOR AND LEGISLATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN see separate article on the sub- 
ject. 


ITALY 


Statistical._—The following table shows the num- 
ber and age of the children employed in the es- 
tablishments visited by the factory inspectors 
in the years 1897 to 1900. It should be stated 
that the factory inspectors are few in number 
and the number of factories visited in one year 
is not large. The statistics show the extent of 
the employment of children under the law of 
1886, now superseded by the law of 1902: z 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN ITALY EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES 

VISITED BY Factory INSPECTORS IN 1897 TO 1900 


{[Source: Relazione sull’ applicazione della legge 11 febbraio 
1886, sul lavoro dei fanciulli, etc.] 


Number of Per cent 
YEAR children 
employed |9—1o0 years |10—12 years|12—15 years 
of age of age of age 
I8Q7.4 aan 15,592 1.30 18.07 80.63 
ESOS aeusnshoys 11,641 -96 GTO 91.34 
TSOG. ayers -iere 1,086 -18 12.34 87.48 
TQOGe:e aiasslane 6,291 1.34 13.86" 84.80 


Legislative —The labor of children is regulated 
by the law of June 19, 1902, and the adminis- 
trative decree of Jan. 29, 1903. It affects fac- 
tories, workshops, mines, quarries, work of con- 
struction (including buildings and. roads). The 
government may also, on advice of the superior 
council of hygiene and the council of industry 
and commerce, entirely forbid, or place under 
special restrictions, labor of children in indus- 
tries considered dangerous or unsanitary. 

Age.—Labor is forbidden in the above indus- 
tries under twelve,-except that no. child. under. 
fourteen (unless mechanical traction is used) 
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for children twelve to fifteen years old, and not 
more than twelve for any female. The length 
and frequency of rest periods is also established 
by law. The minister of agriculture, industry, 
and commerce may, with the advice of the pro- 
vincial council of hygiene, extend the hours of 
labor for children to twelve per day for a limited 
period and for specific cause. 

Night and Sunday Labor.—Night-work forbid- 
den (8 P.M. to 6 A.M. in winter, 9 P.M. to 5 A.M. in 
summer) males under fifteen and females of any 
age. Special regulations may be issued regard- 
ing night-work in specific localities. Children 
under fifteen and females of all ages must have 
one entire day of rest each week (not necessarily 
Sunday). 

Certificates —Required of males under fifteen 
and all minor females subject to the provisions of 
this law, showing that applicant has proper age, 
health, and educational qualifications. Certi- 
ficates furnished free. Lists of protected em- 
ployees must be kept and annual reports made 
by employers. 


SWITZERLAND 
Statistical.— 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN SWITZERLAND EMPLOYED IN Fac- 
TORIES IN Igor 


[Source: “* Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz,”’ 1902, p. 99-] 


PaTUDREN 24/0008 PERSONS OF ALL AGES 
Inpus- 
TRIES | 

Male | Female} Total Male | Female} Total 
Textile . 4,552] 12,122] 16,674] 33,192] 64,001) 97,193 
Other in- 
dustries| 12,117 6,481| 18,598} 117,011| 28,330] 145,341 
Total .| 16,669} 18,603] 35,272] 150,203] 92,331| 242,534 


Legislative —Child labor is regulated by the 
federal law on factories of March 23, 1877, sup- 
plemented by cantonal laws and administrative 
decrees by the federal council. The law applies 
to factories, defined (decree 1891) as industrial 
establishments (1) employing more than ten 
persons; (2) using mechanical motive power 
and employing more than five persons, or em- 
ploying minors under eighteen, or offering dan- 
ger to life or health of employees; (3) certain 
other establishments. The decree of 1897 spe- 
cifically forbids employment of children under 
sixteen in certain employments, e. g., attending 
steam boilers, motors, dynamos, cranes, draw- 
bridges, circular or band saws, and similar ma- 
chinery; also work with explosives, harmful 
chemicals, or processes producing much dust. 

Age.—Employment in factories forbidden all 
children under fourteen. 

Hours of Labor.—Limited to eleven per day 
for all persons employed in factories. For chil- 
dren under sixteen the eleven hours must also 
include such time for school and religious in- 
struction as required by local authorities. On 
days preceding Sunday and holidays hours of 
labor are limited to ten. 

Night and Sunday Labor.—Night-work for- 
bidden (8 p.M. to 6 A.M. in winter, and 8 P.M. 
to 5 A.M. in summer) males under eighteen and 
allfemales. Sunday work also forbidden. Under 
special conditions the federal council may au- 
Pine the employment of boys fourteen to 
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eighteen years, for work in which a continuous 
process is necessary. 

Certificates —No requirement for employment 
certificates is contained in the general law, but 
cantonal governments establish regulations, and 
all employers are required by law to keep lists 
of all persons employed. 

Exceptions —May be granted by the federal 
council in certain cases, and establishments may 
be designated in which the employment of chil- 
dren is prohibited. 
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CHILD LABOR AND LEGISLATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN: The employment of children 
in Great Britain is regulated by a series of enact- 
ments which may be roughly classified under 
three heads: 

(1) Factory and Workshop Legislation (1802— 
Igor). 

ae Education Acts and By-laws (1870-1900). 

(3) Employment of Children Act and By-laws 

1903). 
ae measures deal with three classes of chil- 
dren and young persons: 

(a) Young persons from fourteen to eighteen 
years, employed full time and exempt from 
school attendance. 

(b) Children from twelve to fourteen years, 
who have reached a certain standard of educa- 
tion or have made a certain number of attend- 
ances during five years of school life, and who are 
consequently permitted to work either full or 
half time. 

(c) Children under fourteen, at school during 
the whole session, whose employment out of 
school hours is regulated by the Employment of 
Children Act. 


Child Labor 
Children’s Aid Society 


The earliest Factory Act was passed in 1802, and applied 
almost entirely to apprentices employed in cotton and woolen 
mills. It was framed to deal with a specific evil, and at that 
time there was no intention of a general regulation of industrial 
work. The apprentices were pauper children, sent from the 
London workiouses by the parish guardians, who paid a small 
premium to the manufacturers as an inducement to relieve 
them of the burden of caring for these unfortunate young 
people. The employers were glad to obtain cheap labor on 
such terms, for the discovery of the application of power to 
the spinning and weaving looms had given an immense im- 
petus to the manufacture of textiles. The children were 
treated as slaves, were frequently worked to death, and, it 
was said, even murdered, that fresh children and new premi- 
ums might be obtained. 

The Act of 1802 limited the hours of work to twelve per 
day; that of 1819 prohibited the employment of children 
under nine years in factories, and restricted the hours of em- 

ployment of children between nine and sixteen 

years totwelve per day. There were, however, 

Early no means of enforcing the law, and the evidence 
Tavialati given before the Royal Commission of 1833 
egisiation showed that children were being worked four- 
teen, fifteen, and even sixteen hours daily. Four 

factory inspectors were, however, appointed 

in that year. The Act of 1834, which followed as a result of 
the Royal Commission, instituted the distinction between 
children under thirteen and young persons between thirteen 
and eighteen years. It limited the hours of work for children 
between nine and thirteen years to nine, prescribed two hours’ 
schooling daily, and enforced a weekly maximum of seventy- 
eight hours. The legal day, however, was from 5.30 A.M. to 
8.30 P.m., and children were often detained the entire fifteen 
hours in the factory, on the plea that they were sent out for 
three hours’ recreation. Moreover, the schools established 
could only be described as an impudent evasion of the law. 
Factory hands, disabled or past work, who could neither read 
nor write, were not infrequently appointed ‘‘schoolmasters.”’ 

The Act of 1842 prohibited the employment of girls and 
women in coal mines, a step necessitated by the terrible 
tevelations of the Royal Commission of 1841. In the fac- 
tories a new principle was introduced—that of the Half Time 
System. Factory children were to work either ten hours on 
alternate days of the week, and were to attend school on the 
other days, or were to complete six and a half hours’ factory 
and three hours’ school attendance daily. The employer was 
required to obtain from the schoolmaster a certificate of the 
child’s attendance. 

The regulations hitherto promulgated only applied to 
children employed in mills. The Children’s Employment 
Commission of 1863 showed, however, that large numbers of 
boys and girls, too young to be employed in factories, were 
set to work at home or in small workshops at lace dressing, 
fustian cutting. and other occupations, for fourteen or fifteen 
hours a day. The Factories Extension Act and the Work- 
shop Act of 1867 regulated certain industries, not hitherto 
dealt with by law, and placed under control workshops de- 
fined as ‘‘any room or place in which any handicraft is carried 
on by any child, young person, or woman and to which the 
employer has access.”’ 


The value and utility of the Factory Act of 
1878, which consolidated all previous regulations 
and removed ambiguities in the existing law, 
were greatly enhanced by reason of the compul- 
sory system of national education which had come 
into existence during the years 1870-76. Aten 
hours’ day for women, young persons, and children 
was imposed in textile, and a ten anda half hours’ 
day in non-textile factories. The working day 
had to be placed within a defined period of twelve 
hours, beginning at 6, 7, or 8 a.m. Half-time 
employment by children under ten was prohibited. 
The Act of 1891 raised the age to eleven, and 
charged the local sanitary authorities with the 
duty of regulating the hygiene of workshops. 

The Factory and Workshops Act of 1901 
touches the high-water mark of British protective 
legislation in regulated industries. It consoli- 
dates all previous legislation on the 
subject. No child or young person 
under sixteen may be employed in a 
factory without a certificate of fit- 
ness from the certifying surgeon of 
the district. Such certificate may also be re- 
quired for those employed in certain workshop 
trades; and the number of these was increased on 
Aug. 31st 1906 so as to include ccrtainlv the most 
important trades in the country. No girl or 
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woman may be employed at any night work 
whatever. The regulations as to the employment 
of boys over fourteen or over sixteen are very 
stringent. In paper-mills and furnaces they may 
not be on night duty more than seven times in 
two weeks, and then only in shifts of eight hours, 
a shift of employment alternating between two 
rest shifts. No young person under sixteen may 
be employed in silvering mirrors and in white-lead 
making, nor may any girl work at brick or tile 
finishing or salt making. No child, altho exempt 
from school attendance, may be employed in 
match dipping or metal grinding. The maximum 
limit of humidity in the atmosphere of cotton fac- 
tories is carefully regulated. No child or young 
person is allowed to clean any machinery when in 
motion. By the Mines Regulation Act of 1887, 
no lad under thirteen years may be employed 
under ground. 

The Education and Employment Acts of 1876 
and 1880 gave power to local authorities to make 
by-laws permitting children between eleven and 
thirteen years to be exempted from school attend- 
ance if they had reached a certain standard of 
educational efficiency. The Act of 1899 made 
these regulations more stringent. .It prohibited 
half-time employment for children under twelve 
years, and then only permitted it if 300 attend- 
ances had been made in not more than two 
schools during the previous five years. The at- 
tainment of a standard fixt by a by-law sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Education also secured 
half-time exemption. For employment in agri- 
culture the age is eleven, but no standard of edu- 
cation lower than the fourth grade for half-time, 
or the fifth grade for full-time exemption is per- 
mitted. The Act of 1900 raised the age fo. ex- 
emption by by-law from thirteen to fourteen 
years, increased the fine for contravention of the 
Act from five to twenty shillings, and prohibited 
full-time exemption under fourteen years, unless 
350 attendances had been made in the previous 
five years. 

Out of a total number of 6,870,832 children on 
the registers of schools in England and Wales in 
the year 1904-5, 80,368 were partial-exemption 


scholars. This number showed an 

School increase of 1,492 against the num- 
Children er of half-timers at work in 1903-4. 
During recent years all the more 
progressive cities have gradually 
prohibited half-time employment, and have 


raised the educational requirements for full ex- 
emption to the highest or seventh standard. 
London and the surrounding suburbs, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Southampton, Portsmouth, Norwich, and 
a large number of smaller municipalities, have 
led the way. The manufacturing counties, Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, are unfortunately respon- 
sible for more than half the partial-exemption 
scholars in England. 

In spite of stringent factory and educational 
legislation, extending over a period of more than 
a century, there has grown up, side by side with 
school attendance, a system of employment out of 
school hours, a system which has interfered sadly 
with efficient education. The case of children 
engaged in theatrical entertainments has been 
dealt with under the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act of 1889, which prohibited the per- 
formance of children under seven, and required 
licenses for child actors under eleven and for 
young persons under sixteen employed as acro- 
bats. The Act also proscribed street selling by 
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girls under sixteen and boys under fourteen be- 
tween 9 P.M., and 6 A.m., but this provision was 
inoperative, the measure being so worded as to 
render it a matter of extreme difficulty to secure 
the conviction of a parent or guardian. But in 
addition to the children thus employed, there were 
known to be many thousands of children engaged 
in errand running, in shop and domestic work of 
various kinds, and in home industries, who, in 
addition to 274 hours“in school, were spending 
from forty to fifty, or even sixty, hours weekly in 
unremitting toil for very small wages. Accord- 
ingly, in 1899, a small society was formed, called 
the Committee on Wage-Earning Children, which 
had for its object the reform of legislation for the 
protection of children of school age. As a result 
of a deputation to the Minister of Education, Sir 
John Gorst, a parliamentary inquiry was insti- 
tuted, which showed that over 144,000 children 
were engaged out of school hours in work of va- 
rious kinds, while attending school full time. 
Further investigation was considered desirable; 
and in 1901 an Interdepartmental Committee 
was appointed consisting of representatives of the 
Board of Education, the Home Office, and the 
Board of Trade. The Commission sat for nearly 
six months, and took evidence from representa- 
tives of public and private organizations inter- 
ested in the welfare of children, from employers, 
school managers and teachers, and social workers. 
The Committee found that the number of chil- 
dren returned by the parliamentary inquiry as 
employed was well below the number actually 
at work, and estimated that at least 200,000 
were attending school full time, and were at the 
same time engaged in various occupations. The 
recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners were embodied in the Em- 
ployment of Children Act, 1903, of 
which the most important provisions 
are as follows: 


Act of 1903 


(1) No child may work before six in the morning or after 
nine at night. 

(2) The carrying of heavy weights, and employment in 
occupations likely to prove injurious to health are prohibited. 

(3) The age for the prohibition of the employment of 
children in theatrical performances is raised from seven to 
ten years. 

(4) Local. authorities (the councils of county boroughs, 
municipalities of over 10,000 inhabitants, urban districts with 
Over 20,000 inhabitants, elsewhere the county council) are 
empowered to make by-laws, regulating all occupations of 
elildren. Separate regulations for street trading may be 
enacted. 


The measure came into operation on Jan. 1, 
1904, and by-laws have already been framed and 
sanctioned by the Home Office in the case of 
about sixty large towns. About forty-seven 
other municipalities have regulations under con- 
sideration. The by-laws made by the London 
County Council may be quoted as a model. 
Doubtless other cities will base their regulations 
upon those of the metropolis. The most impor- 


tant clauses are: 

63} No child under eleven years may be employed. 

(2) Children engaged in industrial work at home may only 
be employed between 5 and 8 P.M. . 

(3) No child may be employed for more than three and a 
hal? hours per day, or for more than twenty hours per week. 

(4) A child may not be employed in a laundry, or in con- 
nection with the sale or delivery of intoxicating liquors, 
except where such liquors are sold in sealed vessels. 

a A child under twelve years may not be employed as a 
lather boy in any barber's or hairdresser’s shop. ; 

(6) A girl under sixteen may not be employed in street 
trading except in the company cf a parent or guardian. 

(7) A child liable to attend school full time may not engage 
in street trading before 7 a.M., between 8 a.m. and 5 P.M., or 
after 8 p.M., except when in company of a parent or guardian, 
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Between April 1st and Sept. 30th, the hour may be extended 


to P.M. 

) A boy engaged in street trading must wear a badge on 
the upper part of his right arm in such manner as to be con- 
spicuous, 

These regulations will be administered by in- 
spectors appointed by the council for the purpose, 
by school attendance officers, and, in the case of 
street traders, by the police, if necessary. Chil- 
dren employed in shops will be under the super- 
vision of the inspectors under the Shop Hours’ 
Act. This measure, passed in 1892, limits the hours 
of employment of young persons exempt from 
school attendance and engaged as shop assistants 
to seventy-four weekly, including meal hours. 
REFERENCES: The Report and Minutes of Evidence of the 

Select Committee on Factory Children’s Labor, 1831; The 

Curse of the Factory System, by Fielden, 1836; Royal Com- 

mtsston on Factory and Workshops Acts, 1876; Report of the 

Inter-Departmental Committee on the Employment of Chil- 

dren, 1901; Minutes of Evidence, 1902; Elementary Schools, 

Parliamentary Return of Children Working for Wages, 1899; 

Report of the Public Control Offices of the London County 

Council, Employment of Children Out of School Hours, 19003 

The Case for the Factory Acts, edited by Mrs. Sidney Webb, 

(Grant Richards), 1gor. 

NETTIE ADLER. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY (of New York 
City), THE: A Society organized in Feb., 1853, by 
the late Charles L. Brace (qg. v.), who with a 
few other gentlemen had already been working 
for the vagrant boys of New York City. The 
society was incorporated in 1854 ‘‘for the educa- 
tion of the poor, by gathering children who at- 
tend no school into its industrial schools, caring 
and providing for children in lodging-houses, and 
procuring for them homes in the rural districts 
and in the West.” 

The fundamental idea upon which the society 
was founded, and which has been its governing 
motive ever since, was that of self-help—of 
teaching children how to help themselves. Its 
twenty-one industrial schools have trained and 
given aid and encouragement to over 100,000 
children of the very poor. In the boys’ and girls’ 
lodging-houses about 200,000 homeless and va- 
grant boys and girls have found shelter, instruc- 
tion, and the kindly advice and admonition - of 
experienced superintendents. 

Since the founding of the Children’s Aid Society 
in 1853, it has rescued and placed in family homes 
23,528 orphans or abandoned children, provided 
situations at wages in the country for 25,527 
older boys and girls, restored 5,857 runaway 
children to parents. Of those placed in family 
homes in the West the vast majority have become 
farmers or farmers’ wives. Of the others we 
know of the following noteworthy careers: 
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Children’s Aid Society 
China 


As supplementary to its work the society 
maintains: The East Side Mission, whose work is 
to distribute flowers daily during the summer 
months among the sick and poor; free reading- 
rooms for young men; the Health Home at West 
Coney Island, comprizing cottages and dormi- 
tories where mothers with sick children are given 
an outing; the Sick Children’s Mission, at 287 
East Broadway, with a staff of fourteen physi- 
cians and four nurses, who visit the sick poor at 
their homes and supply free medical attendance, 
medicine, and food for sick children, of whom 
1,500 are treated yearly; a summer home at Bath 
Beach, L. I., where over 4,o00 tenement-house 
children are given a week’s outing at the seaside 
each year; six lodging-houses, five for boys and 
one for girls, in which, during 1905, 242,780 meals 
and 136,788 lodgings supplied to 4,826 different 
boys and girls; twenty-one industrial schools 
with kindergartens, and twelve night-schools, in 
which 15,369 children were taught and partly fed 
and clothed. One of the industrial schools is 
located in each of the lodging-houses for boys. 
Special features of the girls’ lodging-house, now 
called the Elizabeth Home for Girls, are its dress- 
making department, sewing-machine and type- 
writing schools, and laundry. The instruction in 
all branches is free. An adjunct to the society is 
a 125-acre farm located at Kensico, Westchester 
County, N. Y., for the primary and brief educa- 
tion of the large street boys in agriculture, pre- 
paratory to their being provided with places in 
the country. 

At the Health Home in rgoo over 8,000 moth- 
ers and children were received and given the 
benefit of pure sea air, together with skilled med- 
ical care and nourishing food; 27,000 of these 
were there a week, and instances where a longer 
stay was advisable the time was prolonged until 
a permanent cure was effected. Parties of little 
ones were also taken there each week from the 
nurseries. 

All the different branches of the society’s work 
are dependent upon the contributions of the 
public. 

The central office of the society is at the United 
Charities Building, Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street, C. L. Brace, secretary. 


CHILDREN’S FRESH AIR FUND. See FresH 
AIR WoRK. 


CHINA AND SOCIAL REFORM: The Chinese 
Empire comprizes China proper, East Turkestan, 
Jungaria, Manchuria, Mongolia, and Tibet. 

I.—Statistics 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area, Population 


Square Miles 
China Proper: isis <\.sisls © 1,532,420 497,337,305 
Manchuria Be Ath 364,000 13,000,000 
Mongolia Te bith tebe ee I,200,000 2,000,000 
LO BOUE Ss uct cei ee mete 700,000 2,000,000 
Chinese Turkestan... . 580,000 2,000,000 
Totals cc emmaters 4,376,400 426,337,300 


The trade with the principal countries besides 
bullion, is in Haikwan taels (the Haikwan tael 
equals 68 cents): Exports (1903): To Japan and 
Formosa, 30,000,000 taels; Great Britain, 10,000,- 
ooo; Hongkong, 89,000,000 (of Hongkong’s ex- 
ports, £582,764 went to Great Britain); United 
States, 19,000,000; Russia, 12,000,000; other Eu- 
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ropean countries, 34,000,000. Imports: From 
Japan and Formosa, 80,000,000; Great Britain, 
60,000,000; Hongkong, 225,000,000; 
(of Hongkong’s imports, £2,719,614 
came from Great Britain); United 
States, 45,000,000; India, 35,000,000; 
Russia, 15,000,000; other European countries, 
56,000,000. The chief exports are: Silk, raw 
and manufactured, 74,000,000 Haikwan taels; 
tea, 26,000,000; raw cotton, 13,000,000; beans, 
10,000,000. The chief imports are: Cotton 
goods, 128,000,000; opium, 43,000,000; oil and 
kerosene, 15,000,000; sugar, 15,000,000; metals, 
15,000,000. 

China is essentially agricultural. The land is 
all held by families on the Hei of an annual 
tax. Holdings are generally small; methods of 
implements, primitive; irrigation, very common. 
Horticulture is a favorite pursuit, and there 
are fruit-trees in great variety. Opium is now 
grown all over the empire. Sugar and rice are 
grown in the south; wheat, barley, and other cere- 
als in the north; tea in the west and south. Silk 
is equally important. Cotton mills are being 
developed, especially at Shanghai. There were, 
in 1900, fourteen cotton mills, with 460,000 spin- 
dles. Near Hankow are iron-works turning out 
300 steel rails a day. All the eighteen provinces 
produce coal, and China is among the main coal 
countries of the world. Iron ores also abound. 

Revenues and expenditures are estimated at 
about $75,000,000 annually; the public debt at 
$616,025,000. With the exception of a railroad 
loan this debt is based on customs. 

The emperor is the sole high priest, and 
Confucianism the state religion, tho Buddhism 
and Taoism are considered also indigenous and 
adopted. There is no hierarchy maintained at 
public expense, nor any Confucian priesthood. 
With the exception of the universal ancestry 
worship and the worship of Heaven (at Peking), 
there is little outward Confucian ceremonial. 
Buddhism and Taoism have a gorgeous ritual. 
Many people profess and practise all three. The 
mass of the people are Buddhist. Mohammedans 
number 30,000,000; Roman Catholics, 1,000,000; 
Protestants, 150,000. 

For education, railways, post-office system, 
etc., see section on Social Reform, below. 


Commerce 


II.— Government 


The present Emperor of China succeeded to the 
throne in 1875 under the title of Kuang-hsit. 
The supreme dictation of the empire is in the 
privy or Grand Council (Chin Chi Ch’u) ; the ad- 
ministration is under the cabinet (Net-ko) of four 
members, two of Manchu and two of Chinese ori- 
gin, with two assistants from the Han-lin or 
Grand College, who see that nothing is done con- 
trary to the civil and religious laws of the empire. 
Under this cabinet are eight boards. There are 
also, independent of the government and _ theo- 
retically above the administration, forty or fifty 
censors, who can present any remonstrance to 
the emperor. A new foreign office was created in 
1901, with Prince Ching as president. Each of 
the eighteen provinces (China proper) is ruled by 
a governor, responsible to the emperor. Grand 
Secretary of the Cabinet, Prince Ching. 


III.—Social Reform 


There is perhaps no country in the world where 
social reform is more inseparably connected with 
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political conditions than in China. The great 
uncertainty on the part of the Chinese people as 
to the sincerity and the continuity of purpose on 
the part of the government has made the progress 
of reforms of all kinds much slower and less steady 
than would otherwise have been the case. The 
suddenly manifested hostility of a single high 
official has sometimes exerted upon an advance 
movement the effect of an August frost upon a 
flower bed. y : 

By an imperial decree of Sept. 13, rgo1, the 
government ordered the establishment of mod- 
ern universities, colleges, and schools in each pro- 
vincial capital and in the subordinate cities. 
These were to be based upon a scheme drawn up 
by Dr. Watson M. Hayes, a Presbyterian mission- 
ary of Shangtung, whom Yuan Shih K’ai, then 
governor of that province, had ihvited to the 

capital for that purpose. The plan 
Educational was adopted as a model for the 
Reform empire. Unfortunately the begin- 
ning was made at the top, the pro- 
vincial colleges being opened before there were 
any intermediate or primary schools to supply 
pupils. This strange inversion of the natural 
order—resembling a pyramid standing on its apex 
—rendered the execution of the project a matter 
of extreme difficulty, the students who wished to 
enter the colleges having little or no preparation, 
and there being no place at which it could be ob- 
tained. Most ofthe provincial capitals have now 
colleges of this sort, some of them with elaborate 
buildings partly furnished in foreign style, witha 
tower and a town clock; yet with a very elemen- 
tary course of instruction. The Shansi University 
differs from all the rest in having for its use the 
sum of 50,000 taels (ounces) of silver each year for 
ten years, a sum which would have been used as 
a missionary indemnity but for the efforts of Dr. 
Timothy Richard, Secretary of the Christian Lit- 
erature Society, who was invited by the Chinese 
Government to consult with the leading officials 
of Shansi. The Western Department of the new 
university was placed in his care in 1902, for a 
period of ten years, and under the care of the 
late Dr. Moir Duncan it has done excellent work. 
The province of Chili, to the government of which 
Yuan Shih K’ai was promoted from Shantung, 
under his vigorous lead has made exceptional 
progress, and a brief sketch of what is there under- 
taken will give an idea of what is aimed at for the 
empire, altho the work is elsewhere much less ad- 
vanced than in that province. 

It should be said that for these excellent re- 
sults Yuan is largely indebted to the untiring 
efforts of Dr. Chas. D. Tenney, who began educa- 
tional work in Tientsin long before the govern- 
ment took any interest in it. 

According to a memorial of Yuan there are 
in his jurisdiction the Pei Yang University at 
Tientsin; a high college at Pao Ting Fu; the Pei 
Yang Medical College; an industrial high school; 
an agricultural high school, and 21 agricul- 
tural and industrial primary schools. There are 
89 normal high schools, normal schools, and 
other training-schools; 27 middle schools, 182 
advanced schools; and 4,162 primary schools; a 
Woman’s Normal College, and 40 girls’ schools. 
There are 18 schools for Yamun runners; a stran- 
gers’ school, a tracing and mathematical school, 
and a telegraph college. The number of students 
shown in the records is 86,653, besides those in 
the half-day and night-schools. The total num- 
ber of scholars, including military and police 
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students, amounts to 100,000. Each of the 124 
districts of the proyince has about 20 primary 
schools, with about 30 boys each, who are taught 
upon a more rational plan than in the old schools. 
Each district has also one low- and one high- 
grade elementary school, with an average attend- 
ance of 50 boys, who not only study Chinese, but 
who are started in history, geography, arithmetic, 
and simple science. In each of the 16 prefec- 
tural cities there is a middle school where the 
study of English is begun, with more advanced 
courses of science and mathematics. Much atten- 
tion is given to developing national and military 
sentiment. Physical training is an important 
part of the curriculum. In the lower. schools 
there is simple drill; in the higher colleges the 
students wear uniform, are given manual exer- 
cises with the rifle, and are put through military 
evolutions. The text-books impress upon stu- 
dents the duty of developing the power of China, 
the danger of military weakness, and the impor- 
tance of self-sacrifice for national interests, illus- 
trating these teachings by pointing to the rapid 
development of Prussia and Japan. The instruc- 
tion is all free, and in the higher schools the 
students are boarded and even clothed at public 
expense, thus opening the new education to the 
poorest families. This is the scheme, but at 
present much of the teaching is very inadequate, 
and there is a great lack of teachers. In every 
province are found Japanese teachers who can 
adapt themselves to the Chinese much better 
than can Occidentals, and who can be secured for 
much smaller salaries. When the general plan 
here outlined shall have been adopted all over 
China, as must eventually be the case, we shall 
have an entirely new empire. An important 
feature is the surprising development of schools 
for women and girls, which, absolutely unheard of 
a few years ago, are now very common, and 
rapidly increasing in number and importance. 
The girl students are becoming imbued with pa- 
triotic sentiments, and will be a feature of the 
greatest interest in the new China. 

For more than two generations missionary 
influence has been exerted against the ancient 
Chinese custom of binding the feet of girls, but 
during the past five years this reform has made 
more progress than during the previous half cen- 
tury. Great societies have been organized by 
the Chinese themselves to promote the cause; 
essays and poems have been composed, and 
proclamations put out in its favor by 
many of the highest officials in China. 
An imperial edict was issued, which, 
while not absolutely forbidding foot- 
binding, strenuously exhorted against 
it. It is known that some persons holding high 
positions are memorializing the government to 
take more stringent measures than heretofore in 
the direction of this reform. The progress al- 
ready made is certainly most encouraging. Me- 
morials against the practise of keeping eunuchs 
in the imperial palace have been sent in, but the 
abolition of this ancient custom is exceptionally 
difficult. A serious effort is being made by the 
Chinese Government to put an end to the vice of 
opium-smoking, by forbidding its use by officials 
and in schools and colleges, by restricting its use 
also by confirmed smokers, and by limiting the 
time during: which even they may remain ex- 
empt, and perhaps also by forbidding the culti- 
vation of the poppy. The assigned reason for 
this reform is that the court is ardently deter- 
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mined to make China powerful. It is to be hoped 
that in the end China may succeed, as Japan has 
done, in strangling this gigantic evil, which has 
long been more fatal than war, famine, and pesti- 
lence combined. Such a result would be one of 
the most remarkable transformations in history. 

The number of Chinese periodicals is rapidly in- 
creasing. Many of them are published at the 
ports, virtually under foreign protection, and a 
large percentage are either controlled or strongly 
influenced by Japanese. In some of the provin- 
cial capitals there are journals pub- 
lished at intervals of several days, 
which will gradually develop into 
dailies. A woman’s journal has ap- 
peared in Peking, issued every day, which has 
been a great stimulus to the women of that city, 
intellectually and perhaps morally. The Chinese 
woman editor has interested herself in giving 
and in attending lectures on current events, 
sanitation, and the like. Many Chinese papers 
have paid very little attention to the news of the 
day, which would be unintelligible to most read- 
ers, but print local gossip, tales of the super- 
natural, vicious stories, and blackmail. As a 
whole, however, Chinese journalism is said to 
be improving, exhibiting very little hostility to 
Christianity as such, while the Bible and litera- 
ture intended for instruction are treated with 
respect. 

In connection with educational and other 
reforms, mention should be made of the new liter- 
ature with which China is literally 
inundated, issued by an increasing 
number of firms, especially in Shang- 
hai. A careful analysis of the char- 
acter of some of these books, by a 
competent foreign scholar in Shanghai (Mr. John 
Darroch), is of general interest. There were, he 
found, 60 volumes on the science of education, 
and 20 volumes of text-books on such topics as 
geography, physics, etc. There were go histories, 
varying in price from five cents (silver) to $2.50. 
Of these 7 are so-called universal histories, 11 of 
Europe, 12 of Japan, 7 of China, 5 of Russia, 4 of 
England, 2 each of France and the United States, 
3 of Egypt, 4.of the nineteenth century, and 1 
each of Rome, Italy, Greece, and Turkey. There 
were 40 books on geography, 60 on government, 
40 on law, 30 on political economy, 70 on mathe- 
matics, 50 on literature, 30 novels, 50 on lan- 
guage, 70 on health, 60 on science, 70 on drawing, 
120 on the art of war, 30 on agriculture, 20 on 
astronomy, 40 on mechanics, 30 books of travel, 
and 20 on mensuration: in all more than 1,100 
works. As arule they are excellently gotten up, 
very unlike the old style of Chinese books. They 
are plentifully besprinkled with English words, 
showing that the Chinese language was felt not 
to be sufficiently flexible. 

A Chinese scholar has invented what he calls a 
““Mandarin alphabet”’ of 50 more or less artificial 
characters, and 12 finals, by the aid of which it is 
claimed that within a few weeks the most un- 
tutored can learn to read fluently. This has 
been tried on a considerable scale both by Chinese 
and by foreigners, and appears to be a success. 
The use of the Mandarin alphabet is rapidly 
extending in China, as a result of a higher national 
vitality, increased communication by railways, 
and (it is said) by making its study compulsory. 
While the numerous dialects of China cannot be 
superseded, the wider currency of the Mandarin 
form—already current in some of its variations 
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in 14 out of the 18 provinces—is a distinct ad- 
vance. 

The Chinese postal system is not yet ten years 
old, but during the last half of that period it has 
been greatly improved and extended, until it now 
connects almost all the cities of the empire. During 
the year 1905 the number of offices was increased 

by son naa a total of shies By 

the end of 1906 it is expected that 
Post’and the number will have seb to 2,000, 
as on the average a new office is 
added every day. The number of 
articles handled increased in 1905 from 66,500,000 
to 76,000,000, and the parcels from 771,000 to 
Over 1,000,000, while the money-order transac- 
tions grew from 500,000 taels to 820,000. The 
effect of this postal reform is profound and far- 
reaching, socially, educationally, and politically. 

All China is now covered with a network of 
telegraph wires, which has largely increased the 
power of the central government over the remote 
and semiindependent viceroys, or governor-gen- 
erals. A telephone system has been introduced 
into Peking, connecting the different boards and 
the palace. Other cities also have telephone ser- 
vice and electric lighting has become not un- 
common. 

In many of the chief cities there have been es- 
tablished industrial institutes, in which different 
arts and crafts are taught to workmen of the most 
unpromising character, some of them children, 
others beggars picked up from the street, a class 
for which there has hitherto been no ray of hope. 
These establishments are found in Peking and in 

the capitals of many of the larger 
} Provinces, in cities like Suchow, Hang- 

chau, Chi Nan Fu, and Ch’eng Tu Fu. 

Similar enterprises for the helpless 

poor—men and women—have been 
opened in unoccupied granaries, temples, etc., 
under the charge of a kind of Bureau of Charities 
(itself an unheard-of thing), the machinery, teach- 
ers, etc., being frequently imported from Japan. 
The abundant patronage of these places shows 
that they have met a deep need. Another branch 
of the same general plan is the instruction of pris- 
oners in common jails. This reform is now well 
rooted, and is a wonderful contrast to the previous 
indifference and neglect. Prisoners, well-dressed, 
well-fed, well-guarded, are made to weave rugs, 
run sewing-machines for leather work, make 
boots and shoes, stamp Chinese writing paper, do 
carpenter and iron work, and many other things. 
In an institution of this kind in Tientsin there is 
a lecture hall, where the prisoners are required to 
attend at fixt times and listen to exhortation and 
instruction. Large sums have been invested in 
these enterprises, which will yield abundant re- 
turn. 

Industrial exhibits have been opened for the 
display of the results of these and other manual 
training-schools. By degrees this grows into a 
standing exhibition of whatever may be most 
noteworthy in the output of a place. Such a one 
has been open at Tientsin for more than two 
years, having separate days for men and for 
women, with an average of 2,000 visitors a day. 
As an immediate and striking result of these 
movements similar exhibitions have been or- 
dered in every large city, with a view to holding 
first a national exposition, and after a few years 
an international one. No better method could 
be devised to bring the empire to industrial self- 
consciousness, Manufactures of many kinds are 
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beginning to appear here and there, generally 
under the patronage of the new Board of Com- 
merce, which is invariably careful to require, 
under pain of forfeiture of the whole, that no 
stock shall be sold to a foreigner. 

Cotton-mills have been established in Shanghai 
for many years, with tens of thousands. of em- 
ployees, but many of them have not been finan- 
cially successful. Similar mills are now springing 
up elsewhere in cotton-producing districts. In 
many places improved wooden looms are being 
introduced from Japan. Experts from Hangchau 
are now teaching the natives of Shantung how to 
spin and weave the silk of that province, hitherto 
used only for the comparatively coarse product 
known as pongee, into the most beautiful fabrics, 
rivaling those of Central China. Cotton is fre- 
quently woven into various forms of toweling on 
Japanese patterns. Soap-works, candle facto- 
ries, glass-works, knitting companies, and the 
like are found in different parts of the empire. 
But these enterprises often come to nothing for 
lack of capital, experience, and mutual confi- 
dence. In three different provinces it has been 
proposed to open potteries and kilns on western 
principles. A company has been organized to 
use steam trawlers of English make, with nets of 
English pattern. One official applied for Amer- 
ican machinery for digging artesian wells; an- 
other asked an American consul for catalogs of 
machinery adapted to the manufacture of tape 
braid, and of plain and embroidered ribbons. 
Still a third purchased machines for making 
cigarets, to keep the great profits of the trade 
in Chinese hands. From a factory in Shanghai 
there is a considerable sale of pianos to Chinese. 
Thousands of bicycles are annually bought by 
Chinese, and a year or two ago they were intro- 
duced into a remote city of Hunan by a student 
returned from Japan. 

An imperial decree ordered the introduction 
into the larger cities of a uniformed and paid police 
force, and the practise of street cleaning. Some- 
thing has been done in this direction even in the 
interior, while in centers like Peking and Tien- 
tsin the system is now well established. In 
many places, however, for lack of intelligent 
supervision, it has come to nothing, or has been 
used as a means of extortion. Great numbers of 
students have been sent to Japan to study police 
methods, but the time allowed for this is almost 
invariably too brief. 

Agricultural colleges and schools have been set 
up in many provinces, the instructors being often 
Japanese, but with results of varying value. In 
some there is no experimental farm, and others, 
through superstitious belief in geomantic influ- 
ences, are badly located. In all cases much de- 

pends upon the temper Se ea 

ernor of the province, and much also 
ade a upon the local magistrate, who is 
often indifferent or hostile. Con- 
siderable attention has been paid to 
arboriculture. A few years ago, during the gov- 
ernorship of Chou Fu in Shantung, it was es- 
timated that 2,400,000 trees had been planted in 
the neighborhood of cities, waterways, and roads. 
The example of the Germans at Ts’ing Tao has 
been followed, and many hillsides heretofore bar- 
ren are now covered with pines. Mulberry-trees 
have been imported from the Chekiang province 
to improve the feeding of silk-worms. 

The Board of Commerce in Peking has been 
the means of the organization of Chambers of 
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Commerce, as in Canton, where seventy-two 
guilds have combined in order to push trade, by 
studying modern commercial methods. It in- 
tends to open a bank to issue notes, and to start 
a paper to expound its objects and aims. An 
exhibit of foreign manufactures is also planned, 
to serve as an object-lesson to native workers. 
The avowed intention is to drive foreign trade out 
of the empire. 

By the latest treaty between Great Britain and 
China (signed in 1902) China voluntarily agreed 
to revise her mining regulations in such a way as 
to promote the interests of Chinese subjects, and 
yet offer no impediment to foreign capital. Ex- 
pert foreigners who are interested in these matters 
have for some years complained that the govern- 
ment is acting in direct contravention of this 
treaty, and that it has drawn up regulations 

intended to keep foreign capital out 

Mining of China altogether, in accordance 

with a growing resolution not to have 

the empire exploited by outsiders. 
In some cases mines of considerable productive- 
ness have been closed for lack of native engineers 
to work them. 

In the tast American treaty (1893) China 
agreed to reform her currency, and with this in 
view invited Professor Jencks of Cornell Univer- 
sity to visit China, and to give his advice, which 
was done. One of China’s foremost statesmen, 
Chang Chih Tung, in a memorial to the throne, 
recommended that Professor Jenck’s judicious 
recommendations be mot adopted. There is no 
unity in the monetary output of the empire, each 
province having its own coinage, frequently not 
current elsewhere. Each governor-general or 
governor has been industriously working one of 
the scores of different mints existing in China, 
issuing copper pieces ostensibly worth ten cash, 
but in reality representing an amount of metal 
only equivalent to from three to six of the ordi- 
nary cash. The immense apparent profits of this 
transaction were both illusory and 
transient. The people were very re- 
luctant to accept the new coins, and 
only did so on the understanding 
that they were receivable for taxes. When this 
was later refused the new pieces were at a dis- 
count. At the time of maximum production it 
was estimated that the output for the empire was 
more than 16,400,000,000 pieces a year. Much 
of the ordinary cash has been withdrawn to be 
melted over, many of the mints are now closed, 
prices in general have risen, officials have been 
enriched, and the people plundered—all in the 
name of ‘‘ Western monetary reform.” 

The navigation of the inland waters of China by 
steam vessels has within the past few years been 
greatly extended, with obvious advantages and 
equally patent evils. The inspection of boilers is 
infrequent and at times perfunctory, the dangers 
and accidents from overcrowding serious and 
constant, the injury done to the banks in time of 
high water by the wash of steamers so great as to 
lead to frequent riots, and, especially on the West 
River of the Canton province, the number of 
boatmen thrown out of employment is given as an 
excuse for the great increase of river piracy, in- 
volving the loss of more than one foreign life, and 
the murder of great numbers of Chinese. The 
Chinese Government has adopted the plan of 
opening inland “ ports’’at various places along the 
line of railways and in Manchuria, in order the 
better to resist the aggressions of any single 
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power by enlisting the interest of all the rest. 
Each new “‘port”’ is an additional inlet for new 
ideas, and while the result may not be an unmixed 
good, the change is an important step in advance. 

The era of railway building on the part of the 
Chinese themselves seems to have come, or is 
soon to arrive. We may now reckon ten railways 
in China as in working order, but 
the number increases so rapidly that 
statistics soon become obsolete. The 
following lines are in operation (the 
length in English miles is in some cases approxi- 
mate only): 


(1) Peking to Tientsin (83? m.); Tientsin to Tangku 
(27 m.); Tangku to Shanhai-Kuan (1463 m.); thence to New- 
chwang (268 m.); total length, 555 m. 

(2) Peking to Tungchow (14 m.). ¢ bry FX 

(3) Peking to Hankow (760 m.); branch-line from Sin Si 
Ho to Chu Ku Tien (9 m.). 

(4) Ts’ing-Tao to Chi Nan Fu Shantung (German), 240 m. 

(5) Shanghai to Wusung (104 m.). An extension is now 
in operation to Suchow. : 

6) P’inghsiang to Siling (borders of Kiang-su-Hunan; 
564 m.). : 

£2) Canton to Samshui. f ; 

8) Taokou to Ch’inghua Chen (Honan) ‘‘ Peking Syndi- 
cate” railway bought by the Chinese Government (89} m.). 

(9) Manchurian line. Port Arthur to Harbin (about 400 
m.), controlled by Japanese to Kuan Ch’eng-tzu. 

(ro) Hsinment’un to Mukden. 
as status of the Manchurian railways is not yet definitely 
settled. 


Railways 


The following lines are in course of construction: 


(1) Canton to Hankow. 

(2) Peking to Kalgau (120 m.; completed to Neu K’on). 

(3) Cheng Ting fu to T’ai Yuan fu, Shansi (160 m.; about 
Ault oden pleted. It is narrow gage). 

(4) Shanghai to Nanking; extension of No. 5 above; to be 
about 180 m. long. < 

(5) Swatow to Ch’ao Chou fu (Japanese). This short line is 
practically completed. 

(6) P’ing Yang fu (Shansi) to Tse Chou fu. 

(7) K’ai Feng fu to Honan fu (140 m.). 
branch of the Peking-Hankow line. 

(8) Yunnan to Tongking (French). 


This is to be a 


In addition to these, fifteen or twenty other 
lines have been projected, and permission to build 
secured. With the exception of a Portuguese- 
Chinese railway from Macao to Samshui, these 
seem likely to be built, if at all, by Chinese alone. 
Nearly all foreigners are agreed that this is next 
to impossible under present conditions, especially 
the lack of unity, engineers, and funds. The 
effect of the railway development of China is 
already very marked, but its social, economic, 
and political effects will be much greater every 
year. 

For some years a commission, of which Wu 
Ting Fang is the leading member, has been en- 
gaged on a revision of the Chinese legal code. 
The barbarous punishment of slicing to death has 
been abolished, the use of torture forbidden, and 

rie fines are to take the place of 

the bamboo. No general confidence 

Legal Code is felt, however, that these latter 
innovations will for a long time to 

come be generally adopted, the obvious motive 
being to make it appear that China is advancing 
after the manner of Japan as a preparation for 
demanding the abolition of extra-territoriality. 
A striking reversal of old custom is the permission 
for Chinese and Manchus to intermarry; and for 
Manchus to engage in trade, etc., as the Chinese 
do. The ancient discrimination between civil 
and military officials is now disappearing, as it is 
felt that to make China strong, the military and 
naval professions must be respected and respect- 
able. This topic would of itself require an essay. 
The best Chinese troops, especially those under the 
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command of Yuan Shih K’ai are now well-armed, 
well-drilled, well-uniformed, and well-housed. In 
the autumn of 1905 a great military review with 
maneuvers was executed on the plains of Chili to 
which foreign military attachés and correspond- 
ents were invited, and were duly imprest by the 
evidences of a revolutionary change in Chinese 
military effectiveness. During the succeeding year 
similar exercises took place in northern Honan. 
It is the plan to unify the hitherto distinct pro- 
vincial forces into one great Chinese army, and to 
raise the number of troops to at least half a mil- 
lion. At present the Chinese forces are by no 
means what they may be expected to become a 
few years hence when their training and their 
esprit de corps will doubtless render them formi- 
dable to any enemy. 

The always strong national feeling of the Chi- 
nese is being supplemented by what appear to 
be the germs of patriotism. This is at present 
accompanied by an intense antiforeign wave, the 
effect in part of the victory of the Japanese over 
Russia. Imperial birthdays are now celebrated 

with processions of ei ie 

: sometimes addrest scholars or 

bag officials. The isi of Chinese 

students in Japan has increased so 

rapidly that in the autumn of 1906 they were 

estimated at 14,000. Many of them become dis- 

satisfied with Confucianism and drift into Epi- 

cureanism. China’s student class is one of her 
most serious problems. 

The two imperial commissions, dispatched in 
1905 by China to the West to study forms of gov- 
ernment, furnish one of the most significant sign& 
of progress yet seen in China. An unexplained 
attempt to destroy one of these parties by a dy- 
namite bomb at the Peking railway station was a 
sinister prelude, and an ill-omened introduction 
into the East of Occidental methods. Upon 
their return the commissioners recommended 
that the proposed changes be adopted by China. 
Although no date has been fixt, there have been 
hilarious rejoicings in many of China’s cities, with 
the obvious design of rendering a change of policy 
more difficult. As a preparation for this step, 
general, and even compulsory education is rec- 
ommended by leading officials. It is interest- 
ing to observe the freedom with which the most 
far-reaching administrative changes are now pro- 

osed, both in memorials to the throne and 

y the press. Fifty-three students educated 
abroad have recently been examined in Peking, 
eleven of whom were rejected. Nine gained the 
doctor’s decree (Chin Shih), five the master’s 
(Cht-jen) in the first grade, and eighteen in the 
second degree, while ten failed. The candidates 
were allowed to write an essay on the value of 
compulsory education in English as an alterna- 
tive to an essay in Chinese on a passage from the 
classics. This is a patronage of the New Learning 
of a practical sort, and means much for the future. 
China’s greatest need at the present time is a large 
number of men, not merely of ability, but of in- 
corruptible integrity. Some such there are, but 
incomparably fewer than are needed. If, with all 
other social progress, China is able to develop 
such men in numbers at all commensurate with 
her needs, she will ere long take her place among 
the great nations of the earth. ee 
ARTHUR H. Smiru. 
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CHINESE IN THE UNITED STATES: There 
is hardly any other country in the world in 
which the question of immigration even approxi- 
mately reaches the importance it has in social 
matters in the United States. Immigration may 
be divided in various ways; yet two great di- 
visions will always remain, the desirable and the 
undesirable. To the latter belong people morally, 
mentally, or physically unfit for a country’s citi- 
zenship. Such disqualifications may be inherited 
or acquired. They may even be based only on 
the fact that the people concerned do not appeal 
to the point of view of the country ‘they desire to 
enter. To accurately determine the line where it 
will be justifiable to impose discriminating legis- 
lation against a whole nation is therefore a matter 
calling for grave consideration. Yet, for various 
reasons, the question of excluding the Chinese 
from the United States has long been a widely, 
and often hotly, debated proposition. 

The Chinese, generally, have never evinced any 
great inclination to leave their native shores, 
probably because they feel alien in 
almost every land except their own. 
Up to the “‘fifties’’ of the nineteenth 
century very few Chinese came to the 
United States; but in 1854 the numbers arriving 
annually began to jump, and altho never assu- 
ming very large proportions, it became clear 
that discouragement rather than encouragement 
ought to be the watchword. Prior to 1854 the 
largest Chinese immigration recorded for one year 
was 42. In1855 it was more than 13,000. Dur- 
ing the following decades it fluctuated, reaching 
the maximum in 1882 with 39,579. The exact 
figures from 1869 to 1903 are as follows: 


Statistics 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES, 1869-1903 


YEAR MALES FEMALES TOTAL 
1869 11,900 974 12,874 
1870 14,024 1,116 15,740 
1871 6,786 349 7,135 
1872 7,005 183 7,788 
1873 19,403 889 20,292 
1874 13,533 243 13,776 
1875 16,055 382 16,437 
1876 22,521 260 22,781 
1877 10,518 76 10,594 
1878 8,641 351 8,992 
1879 9,264 340 9,604 
1880 5,732 70° 5,802 
1881. 11,815 15 11,890 
1882. 39,463 116 39,579 
1883... 7,987 44 8,031 
1884.... 241 38 279 
TSSS\.) 3h. 12 10 22 
1886. . 25 15 40 
1887.. 8 2 10 
1888. . 21 5 26 
1889. 90° 28 118 
1890 1,401 315 1,716 
1891 2,608 228 2,836 
1892 2,501 227 2,728 
1893. 2,660 168 2,828 
1894 3,805 213 4,018 
1895. 913 61 974 
1896. 1,382 59 1,441 
1897. 3,334 29 3,363 
1898 2,001 10 2,072 
SU Se ee ee ee eee re 1,660 
1900 1,235 12 1,247 
1901 2,417 42 2,459 
1902 1,596 53 1,649 
1903 2,167 42 2,209 
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The sudden drop of the figures from thousands 
to tens was caused by a law passed in 1882, sus- 
pending Chinese coolie immigration for a period 
of ten years. This law, however, did not satisfy 
the Pacific coast states. The question of Chinese 
immigration has always been most acute in Cali- 
fornia, and it was this state which first demanded 
still stricter legislation, so that not only the 
Chinese should be prevented from entering, but 
that even those already arrived might be ex- 
cluded. Such a law was finally passed in 1894. 
The following figures give a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the disproportional quota of Chinese in 
California as compared with the country at large, 
and they show, furthermore, the fact that the 
city of San Francisco carries its full share of the 
burden: 


NuMBER OF CHINESE IN UNITED STATES, 1850-1900 


YEAR | UNITED STATES CALIFORNIA San FRANCISCO 
1850. . 758 660 »e< |) & sane 
1860.. 35,505 S493She0 hie 0 Sead Bee 
1870.. 63,042 48,826 I1,729 
1880.. 104,468 73,548 22,203 
1890.. 106,688 71,006 24,613 
Igoo. . 81,534 


40,262 10,762 


These figures show conclusively that Califor- 
nia’s interest in the matter was paramount; and, 
indeed, most of the facts calling for restrictive 
legislation have been furnished by that state. 
The following paragraphs will set forth the va- 

rious reasons that have been urged 


Against joutsad against Chinese immigra- 
ee The ‘‘Report of the Industrial 


Commission” (xv., 747 sqq.) ad- 

‘ vances a great many seemingly valid 
reasons for excluding the Chinese. It says in 
condensed language: 


The Asiatic competition has spread enormously in the 
Pacific coast states. The Chinese colony in San Francisco 
is a veritable beehive, the units of which, having solved the 
problem of cheap living, are more than a match for the Amer- 
ican laborer. oolie labor has in many instances displaced 
white labor on the Pacific coast, and factories and work- 
shops in San Francisco employ thousands of Chinese. They 
work in boot and shoe factories, in clothing shops, in broom- 
making, etc., etc. In 1901 there were 1,200 Chinese cigar- 
makers in San Francisco, and the scale of wages paid to these 
was from 33 to 50 per cent below that paid to white labor. 
The latter have almost been driven from the field, and San 
Francisco, instead of supporting 2,000-3,000 white cigar- 
makers, has now less than 200 union men who have re- 
mained to struggle against hopeless conditions. 


In rgor there were 2,579 Chinese employed in 
various industries in San Francisco, as will ap- 
pear from the following table, which also shows 
the wages paid: 


No. or .| WAGES 
INDUSTRY Wioeeathre Hours | par Day 
Boots and shoes. .......... 251 II-12 $x’ 
SLT ee SNA, yells eile) sun bot 195 II-12 I 
Men’s clothing............. 335 II-12 I 
Overalls vir seid le cessis 430 II-12 r 
Ladies’ underwear......... 168 II-12 I 
OAT Nett a ictal yelons ciate 1,200 10-14 7 


Railway lines in California and other Pacific coast states 
employ a number of Chinese, especially in the construction 
branches of the service. The pay is $1.75 for ten hours’ work. 
In rg90r there were 3,934 Chinese employed in Californian 
mines at $1-$1.50 a day as against $2-$3.50 paid to white 
laborers. In addition there were 3,000-4,000 Chinese em-~ 

loyed at placer mining for Chinese companies in Cali- 
ornia. 
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_ Theagricultural industries of the Pacific coast states, accord- 
ing to the Industrial Commission, have felt still more acutely 
the baneful effects of cheap coolie competition. The report 
says: “The Chinese show great enterprise and thrift, and 
devote themselves to the industries in which they have 
become proprietors: truck-farming, etc. As a result they 
demand and receive fair wages, and enforcement of the ex- 
clusion act will gradually remove this rival from the field.” 


As to the relation of Chinese immigration to 
crime the following table furnishes interesting 
data: 

RELATION OF ASIATIC IMMIGRATION TO CRIME 


(Year Ending June 1, 1899) 


For 
ARRESTS} BuRG- 
For 
City ie ad aes sth ties bel YAS 
RUNK: || (AND ieniaree 
ENNESS| Lar- 
CENY 
San Francisco........ 350,000 12,183 1,290 2,836 
Cleveland............] 380,000 7,685 I,020 142 
Cincinnattenssatiaecee 296,000 2,124 853 504 


The Industrial Commission, in commenting on 
this showing, says: ‘‘The appalling number of 
arrests for vagrancy in San Francisco can be ac- 
counted for upon no other theory than that the 
white toilers of the coast have gone down in 
hopeless defeat in the unequal struggle with their 
Asiatic competitors.”’ 


One of the strongest arguments against Chinese immigra- 
tion is their so-called ‘‘tongs'’—secret societies for commit- 
ting crimes of various kinds: blackmail, gambling, prostitu- 

tion. These ‘‘tongs’’ flourish especially in 

San Francisco, and it is said that out of 

Highbinder- 25,000 Chinese in that city more than 1,000 

ism belong to the criminal class. They import 

women and sell them, impose fines, levy black- 

mail, and kill those who do not submit grace- 

fully. They employ ‘hatchet men’’ whose 

duty it is to murder all those who invoke the displeasure of 

the ‘‘tong.’”’ Their power is absolute, because few have the 

courage to expose their nefarious practises. As a rule they 

go not molest white people, fearing an uprising against them- 
selves, 


Perhaps the most important reason urged both 
for and against Chinese immigration is that they 
furnish cheap labor. Those who are on the nega- 
tive side of the question say that cheap labor 
is desirable, that it stimulates activities which 
would otherwise be latent, that it makes it possi- 
ble to utilize natural resources that it would not 
pay to draw upon if labor were costlier. The 
affirmative side, however, aver that ‘‘cheapness”’ 
in labor is the same as ‘‘cheapness’”’ in goods—it 
doesn’t. pay. Cheap labor affects the distribu- 
tion, not the accumulation, of wealth. Cheap 
labor, by making it possible for a man to do with 
a small amount of capital what would otherwise 
require a great deal more, furnishes to industry 
what may be called the equivalent of usury in 
the money-lending business. 

The opposite view of the matter may be repre- 
sentatively stated in the following quotation from 
an article in The Outlook of April 23, 1904: 


No one has yet denied the thriftiness, industry, and loyalty 
to employer of the Chinese laborers and servants who have 
come to the United States. Nobody denies that on the whole 

they have been law-abiding dwellers in a 

strange land. Nobody denies that the horti- 

For cultural beauty and agricultural prosperity of 

I : ti the State of California are largely due to the 
MMIZTAtlON initial work of Chinese laborers who per- 
formed tasks with patience, skill, and good 

humor, that no other men could be found to 

perform. By our very laws they are forbidden to become 
citizens of the country. They cannot be naturalized. They 
are treated with aversion and with contumely. Why should 
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they not segregate and live by themselves? Why should 
they eagerly adopt American habits of life? 


The same article also says that the dangers of 
Chinese immigration are very much overrated. 
To quote further: 


The census of 1880, up to which time no special restriction 
existed, showed only 105,465 [inaccurate!] in the United 
States. . . . If the vicious, the diseased, the incompetent, 
the paupers, and the contract laborers among the Chinese 
are excluded, as they are under our general immigration laws, 
it would probably be time enough to deal with the hordes of 
incoming Chinamen when those hordes appeared. 


The Burlingame treaty of 1868 had provided 
for free emigration an immigration, but the 
modified treaty permitted the limitation or sus- 
pension by the United States Government of the 
coming or residence in the United States of Chi- 
nese laborers, but the absolute prohibition of such 

seats was Rede bo§ ee 
excited discussion Congress passed in 
Legislation 1882 a bill suspending For. twenty 
years the coming into the United 
States of Chinese laborers. The bill was vetoed 
by President Arthur, but a modified act fixing 
the limit of suspension at ten years became a law. 
The Chinese who had already become residents of 
the country were not disturbed, and those who 
wished to make visits to China with the intention 
of returning hither were furnished with passports. 
The suspension of immigration related only to 
laborers, a term which has been construed to 
include skilled workmen. F 

Nevertheless, this law was not considered suffi- 
cient by the Pacific coast, and in 1894 a law was 
passed, not only forbidding Chinese immigration, 
but excluding those now here except under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A convention between the United States and 
China, begun in 1880, was concluded at Wash- 
ington on March 17, 1894; Walter Q. Gresham, 
U.S. Secretary of State, and Yang Yu, Chinese 
minister to the U. S., being the yea ils oneates 
The law adopted was ratified on Dec. 8, 1894, and 
contained the following provisions: 


(1) The coming of Chinese laborers to the United States 
is prohibited for ten years. 

(2) The return to the U.S. of Chinese laborers is 
only if they have wives, children, property worth 
debts of like amount. 

(3) Officials, teachers, students, merchants, travelers for 
curiosity, etc., are permitted toenter. ... 

(4) Protection and rights to be granted Chinese residents 
in the U. S. as ‘‘most favored citizens.” (U. S, Statutes, 
XXViii., p. 1213.) 


ermitted 
1,000, or 


On April 27, 1904, the law mentioned in the 
foregoing being nearly expired, Congress enacted 
that ‘‘all laws in force on the 29th day of April, 
1902, regulating, suspending, or prohibiting the 
coming of Chinese persons or persons of Chinese 
descent into the United States . . . are hereby 
reenacted, extended, and continued without 
modification, limitation, or condition.” 

With regard to the question of the necessity of 
employing Chinese labor on the 
Panama Canal, a great deal has been 
said both for and against. The 
whole matter may be dismissed from 
here with the words of President Roosevelt, sent 
to Congress on Dec. 17, 1906, after his return 
from the canal zone. Says the President: 


Panama 


It certainly ought to be unnecessary to point out that the 
American workingman in the United States has no concern 
whatever in the question as to whether the rough work on the 
isthmus which is performed by aliens in any event, is done by 
aliens from one country with a black skin or by aliens from 
another country with a yellow skin. Our business is to dig 
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the canal as efficiently and as quickly as possible; provided 
always that nothing is done that is inhumane to any laborer, 
and nothing that interferes with the wages of or lowers the 
standard of living of our own workmen. Having in view 
this principle, I have arranged to try several thousand Chinese 
laborers. This is desirable, both because we must try to find 
out what laborers are most efficient, and, furthermore, because 
we should not leave ourselves at the mercy of any one type of 
foreign labor. 


To conclude, it may not be out of place to give 
quotations from two articles in The Forum of 
March, 1902 (pp. 53-67). 
an article entitled ‘‘Why the Chinese should be 
Excluded”’: 


To adapt the Chinaman to our institutions we should be 
obliged to begin by eradicating his religion, superstition, 
traditions, ideals, and customs—all of which have been so 
welded to his mind after four thousand years of inheritance 
as to have become a part of himself. 


Robert Hutcheson takes the other side, en- 
deavoring to show ‘‘Why the Chinese should be 
Admitted’: 


The Yellow Peril is a specter of the imagination, created of 
“such stuff as dreams are made of.’’ Under the literal terms 
of the Treaty of 1868 millions [of Chinamen] might have come 
to our shores, but they did not. Attracted by the gold fields 
in California a few thousand came over, and nobody thought 
anything of it. In 1851 there were about 70,000 Chinese on 
the Pacific coast. Chinese emigration was always limited to 
a few districts in the province of Canton. 

The objection that the Chinese work more cheaply than 
other foreigners or Americans in the same lines of industry is 
not sustained by the evidence. Like all other laborers they 
seek the highest wages going, and they soon learn what these 
are. . . . That they live more cheaply and save more money 
than our laborers is true, but this is a virtue that deserves 
imitation rather than condemnation. 


FRANK F. H. CRAMER. 


REFERENCES: The Forum, March, 1902, pp. 53-67; Untted 
States Statutes at Large; The Outlook, April 23, 1904, P. 963; 
Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion, by The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Washington, 1902; The Chinese and the Chinese 
Question, by J. A. Whitney; Emigration and Immigration, by, 
R. Mayo Smith; International Review, iii., 383. 


CHINESE LABOR IN SOUTH AFRICA: On 
Feb. 8, 1904, was carried in the Transvaal Legis- 
lative Council an ordinance for the introduction 
of indentured labor into that country ‘“‘from out- 
side Africa south of 12 degrees north of the equa- 
tor.”” Among the provisions of this ordinance 
were sections to the following effect: 

By Section 9 (b).—The Chinese laborer is to be bound to 
serve the master who imports him, or such master to whom 
the first shall lawfully ‘‘assign’’ his rights. 

By Section 14.—The Chinese cannot trade, or hold any 
license whatever, or lease land, or have any economic rights. 

By Sections 18, 19.—The laborer is to be bound toreside on 
his master’s premises, and must not leave them without 
special permit, signed by a person authorized by his importer. 

By Section 20 (2),—If found off the premises without such 
permit he may be arrested by any policeman without warrant. 

Section 31 (10).—“‘ Any person who shall harbor or conceal 
any laborer who has deserted from the service of his importer, 

-or who has committed any breach of this ordinance, or who 
shall aid and abet any laborer to desert as aforesaid, shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding £50, and in default of payment 
imprisonment not exceeding three months.” 


This ordinance, in order to become law, re- 
quired the royal consent. The debate on it in 
the House of Commons lasted two days, and ona 
division the government won by 281-230. Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman gave notice of a vote of 
censure upon the government on this question, 
and the vote was lost (299-242). 

The ordinance received the royal consent on 
March ir1th, and the further convention with the 
Chinese Government, by which Great Britain is 
entitled to obtain Chinese laborers to work in any 
British possession, was signed on May 12th. 

The first batch of Chinese were despatched from 
Hongkong on May 25th, 1904. Wages were to 
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bers. aday. In Nov., 1906, the total number of 
Chinese employed in the Rand mines was over 
53,134; and arrangements were then in progress 
for the shipment of additional coolies from China. 

During these months a sufficient number of 
facts have come to light to enable a general judg- 
ment to be passed upon the results of the ex- 
periment. 

In the first place, from a purely financial point 
of view, the experiment has not come up to the 
predictions of its promoters. Indentured labor 
has many drawbacks even from the employer’s 
point of view; and the cost of bringing out the 
Chinese and repatriating them at the end of the 
contract is a heavy item to be set against the 
profits of their labor. In his book, ‘‘Transvaal 
Problems,”’ Mr. Lionel Phillips, the well-known 
Rand mine-owner and financier, makes the follow- 
ing candid statement: 


The cost of feeding Kafirs and Chinese, taking an average 
of nine mines from which returns have been obtained, is 
respectively 3.527d. and 6.851d. per shift, and shows that the 
tastes of thet tter involve an increased charge for their keep. 
Adding to this other expenses, like compound and hospital 
charges, and the cost of importing and repatriating them, 
even spread over the period of their contract time, we may 
take the monthly (a month is taken as twenty-six shifts) 
cost of a Chinaman, as far as can be ascertained at present, at, 
roughly, 12s. 9d. more than a Kafir, excluding wages. 


It must not, however, be concluded from the fact 
that the mine-owners have given no overt sign of 
discontinuing the Chinese experiment that it is 
profitable to the shareholders. It was on polit- 
ical grounds that the mine-owners objected to 
white labor, and moreover they line their own 
pockets more rapidly by the fluctuations of the 
share market than they do by the profits of the 
mines. Even if the experiment be a financial 
failure they will be guided by other than the true 
financial interests of the mines in determining 
their course with regard to it. 

In one respect, however, the coming of the 
Chinese. has undoubtedly benefited the mine- 
owners. By creating a glut in the labor market, 
it has cheapened Kafirlabor. Thus a correspond- 
ent of the Financial Times of Aug. 21, 1905, 
writes: j 

The employment of the Chinese on a large scale has, how- 
ever, caused a vast economic upheaval affecting unskilled 
labor throughout the whole of South Africa. It has dimin- 
ished the anxiety of the Labor Association to recruit Kafirs, 
and the native is no longer in a position to turn up his nose 
at the offers of work made to him by employers throughout 
the country.- The rate of wages is declining; and in propor- 


tion to its fall, the Kafir’s spells of work will become longer 
and the intervals of leisure correspondingly shorter. 


Great indignation has been felt by all radicals 
and many Liberals and Conservatives over the 
introduction of Chinese labor into the Transvaal. 
Flogging and gross cruelty is shown to have 
been common. Many of the Chinese have de- 
serted and been a menace to the community. 
The treatment of the question by the new Lib- 
eral administration has been perfidious. 

At the same time, the whole question will 
have to be settled in the last resort by the forces 
on the spot. The principal event in the Trans- 
vaal has been the formation of the National 
Party, which, composed mainly of Englishmen, 
sets itself in definite opposition to the financial 
group who call themselves ‘‘Progressives.’’ The 
new party, one of whose leaders is Mr. F. H. P. 
Creswell, has declared itself emphatically against 
the introduction of the Chinese, and for the re- 
patriation of those at present in the country on 
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the expiration of their terms and at the expense 
of the mine-owners. 

Pending the introduction of self-government 
no further importation is to take place after 
Nov. 30, 1906. At the elections in 1907 Mr. 
Cresswell was defeated, but the National Party 
ea Volk) won pledged to abolish Chinese 
abor. 


CHRIST AND SOCIAL REFORM: The relation 
of Christianity to social reform and of the Church 
to social reform is considered elsewhere. In this 
article only the personal relation of Jesus Christ 
to the problems of social existence will be discust. 
With His relation to the individual, and with theo- 
logical conceptions of Christ, this cyclopedia is 
not concerned, save in so far as these concep- 
tions bear directly upon social reform. But toa 
large number of minds this is very distinctly the 
case. 

I. We may speedily state the opinion of those 
to whom Christ was but an ordinary human being, 
tho the noblest, the best, the most inspired, nay, 
even in this sense, the most divine of 
men. Christ is conceived by those 
who hold this view in two main ways: 
(a) as a great idealist and religious 
teacher, quickening the world by 
lofty maxims, altruistic ideals, spiritual insight, 
and, above all, by a pure, self-sacrificing life. He 
is as Sakya-Mouni, as Confucius, as Socrates, as 
St. Francis, as many another, tho greater than 
any other. His relation to social reform, accord- 
ing to this conception is, therefore, to raise ideals 
of brotherhood, of self-sacrifice, of the supremacy 
of character over circumstances, of the scorn of 
material comfort. W. M. Salter says in his 
“Ethical Religion,” pp. 188, 189: 


A Religious 
Reformer 


It cannot be claimed that we stand in any such relation to 
Socrates or the Hindu prince or Confucius as to Jesus. Oc- 
rates has not been without influence upon us, but it cannot 
be soberly called a tithe of that which Jesus has had, Would 
that men read the ‘‘Apology”’ oftener; they would find meat 
and drink in it, a tonic and an inspiration for their lives! But 
there is need for no such wish in Miation totheGospels. Jesus 
is an ideal of goodness, all too indistinct often, but hovering in 
the thought of well-nigh every one of us. It is true that there 
is much uncertainty relating not only to His life, but to His 
teaching; yet as there need be no doubt as to the main tenor 
and events of His life, so there need be none as to the com- 
manding features of His teaching. They make too largely 
consistent a whole, and bespeak a mind of too much freshness 
and originality and power, to allow us to think of them as 
coming in an indefinite way from an age otherwise so tradi- 
tional, so barren, and so prosaic. 


The ethical features which Mr. Salter finds in 
Christ are: (1) His opposition to the traditional 
morality of His day; (2) His giving to the moral 
law a more distinct inward application, teaching 
that thoughts and words have a moral signifi- 
cance, like that of actions; (3) His removing of all 
barriers of love to our fellow-men; (4) His teach- 
ing that the ‘‘kingdom of God”’ is to come from 
above, and not in the natural course of things— 
i.e., ‘‘not from the onworking of man’s natural 
self-regarding impulses.’’ The limitations in 
Christ’s ethical teachings, Mr. Salter finds, at 
least as far as the ethical requirements of our own 
day are concerned, to be (1) His failure to empha- 
size ‘‘the intellectual virtues,” straightforward- 
ness, etc.; (2) His lack of concern with the State. 
Says Mr. Salter: ‘Jesus was not concerned with 
the State, indicating neither ideal nor practical 
courses for it to follow.’’ He was ever looking 
for a kingdom to come, which, says Mr. Salter, 
has proved one ‘‘of humanity’s blighted hopes’’; 
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(3) Mr. Salter finds in Christ’s teaching little guid- 
ance for industry; and (4) no clear presentation 
of an ideal to be the end of human existence. 

But (b) there is another conception of Christ 
held by those who deny the deity of Christ, very 
different from and at almost every point opposed 

to the conception we eee just no- 
ticed. This is the conception that 
prevails largely among working men 
outside of the Church, and especially 
: among materialistic Socialists. To 
such minds Christ was preeminently a social 
reformer. He is the first Socialist. They term 
Him the good ‘‘Sansculotte,’’ to use Camille 
Desmoulin’s phrase of the French Revolution. 
“The First Representative of the People’’ were 
the words written beneath the pictures of Christ 
that were posted in the halls of the French com- 
munists of 1848. ‘‘The Carpenter of Nazareth” 
is the name dearest to many working men. Ac- 
cording to this conception, Christ was a Jewish 
labor leader, a religious trade-unionist, who 
taught of a kingdom of brotherly love, where in- 
equalities and oppression were to vanish; where 
the poor, the weak, the unfortunate were to over- 
throw the kingdoms of wealth and of injustice. 
For opposing the rich and preaching communism 
He was crucified by the chief priests exactly as 
the pastors of the churches of wealth to-day op- 
pose socialism and would hang all revolutionists. 
Christ, argues Austin Bierbower, in his ‘‘Social- 
ism of Christ,’’ sought to establish a kingdom in 
the interest of the ‘‘outs.’”” He proposed to.re- 
verse existing conditions—to ‘“‘lay the ax unto 
the root of the tree,’ ‘‘to put down the mighty 
from their seat,’’ ‘‘to scatter the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts,’ “to send the rich 
empty away,” ‘‘to fill the hungry with good 
things,’’ ‘‘to exalt them of low degree.’”’ Christ’s 
miracles, says Bierbower, ‘‘were all done in the 
interest of the poor.’’ ‘‘The common people 
heard Him gladly.’”” His command was to give 
up ‘‘houses and lands for the kingdom of God’s 
sake.”’ He said to the rich young man, ‘“‘Sell 
all that thou hast, and distribute to the poor.” 
The leading clergy Christ called hypocrites and 
whited sepulchers. Christ’s method, says Bier- 
bower, was one of revolutionary force. He was 
an insurrectionist, who could be confused with 
Barabbas. He came ‘“‘not to bring peace, but a 
sword.’ He prophesied a reign of terror. Jeru- 
salem was to be destroyed. Not one stone was to 
be left upon another. Pilate accused Christ of 
stirring up the people. This insurrection was to 
establish a communism. In Christ’s teaching all 
men were to be equal. ‘‘Call no man master.” 
There was to be no more clean and unclean. Men 
were to live in simplicity, to ‘‘take no thought for 
the morrow’’; not to have two coats. Many 
working men think that Christ was an Essene, 
or at least the founder of a communistic sect like 
the Essenes, of which the Orient was then full. 
According to Osborn Ward’s “The Ancient 
Lowly,’”’ Palestine was in the time of Christ full 
of trade-unions or secret gilds of slaves and 
despised artizans, and to these organized laborers 
Jesus Christ appealed, entering into their life and 
carrying their principles of fraternity and equality 
through the world. ‘ 

Working men are not surprized that Christ was 
crucified. ‘‘The cross and hemlock cup have 
ever been the reformer’s reward.’’ Such is the 
materialist reformer’s conception of Jesus Christ. 

II. We now come to the views of those who 
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hold that Christ was more than man—God man- 
ifest in the flesh. Here again we find two diver- 
gencies: According to the one view (a) Christ’s 
message was only to the individual and at most 
to the Church, the body of the redeemed who 
have been made one with Him. 

The holders of this view do not deny that 
Christ’s teachings affect society, and are to be ap- 
plied in the State; but they hold that the State 

and society-are to be influenced only 

through at individual. ‘‘Make,” they 

A +, say, ‘perfect men and women, and 
ane then you will have a perfect society.” 
Some do not even hold that soci- 
ety as a whole ever will be perfected 
on this earth, at least not in this present dispen- 
sation. The kingdom of God, they reason, is to 
be composed of the redeemed, of the elect out of 
the world. The kingdoms of this earth are, they 
teach, not to be conformed to the law of God, but 
to be destroyed and replaced by the kingdom of 
heaven. It is ‘“‘a mistake,’ said the Bishop of 
Peterborough, at the diocesan conference at 
Leicester, England, October, 1889, ‘“‘to attempt 
to turn Christ’s kingdom into one of this world.” 
The Regnum Hominis, he argues, can never be the 
Civitas Det: the State does not and cannot exist on 
Christian principles. Did not Christ Himself say, 
“My kingdom is not of this world’’? Were not 
Christ and all His disciples continually speaking 
of and looking forward to the end of the world, its 
destruction, and the coming of the new heavens 
and the new earth? Christian Socialists, says 
this school of thought, forget the doctrine of the 
second Advent, the personal coming of Christ, 
when this earth shall be destroyed and only the re- 
deemed be saved. However, not all who hold that 
Christ’s message is only to the individual argue 
from it that Christ’s life is not to be applied to 
present social organizations. They hold that the 
Christ life will and inevitably must transform, 
nay, even revolutionize, human society. They 
assert strongly that Christ is the savior of society: 
but they hold that the salvation of society is to 
come only through the new life in the individual, 
by creating better men and women to compose the 
State. Such thinkers deny that Christ was a 
Socialist in any sense implying that He has a mes- 
sage for the State apart from the individual. 
Says Dr. Lyman Abbott, in his ‘‘Evolution of 
Christianity’: ‘‘It has been said that Jesus 
Christ was the first Socialist. This is certainly an 
incorrect, if not an absolutely erro- 
neous statement. It would be more 
nearly correct to say that He was the 
first individualist. The Socialist as- 
sumes that the prolific cause of misery 
in the world is bad social organization. Christ 
assumed that the prolific cause of misery in the 
world was individual wrongdoing.’”’ Those who 
hold this view argue that Christ came to save the 
world by saving individuals. Individuals, in- 
deed, may cooperate in all kinds of reform and 
charitable societies; they may and should enter 
into politics; but the redeeming power is ever in 
the individual heart, and the Church’s prime 
message, like Christ’s, is to the individual. A 
few, like Tolstoi, carry this view to such lengths 
that they may be called, as occasionally they call 
themselves, Christian anarchists. They would do 
away with organization. To obey the State is to 
take an oath of loyalty, and Christ said, ‘‘Swear 
not.” Society can only be saved by personal 
sacrifice. Self-sacrifice is the one word. Re- 
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nounce life and you gain life. (For a full state- 
ment of this view of Christ, see Totsror.) 

But lastly, we come (b) to the view of Christ 
held by Christian Socialists. (See also CHRISTIAN 
SocraLisM.) We are here concerned simply with 

og Wire of Christ held by this school. 
-,. According to this conception, Christ 
Sth’ is the King and Head = all human- 
tian Socialist - : Rint Seti aserc 
View ity, and therefore with jurisdiction 
e over all life, secular as well as spir- 
itual, political and social quite as 
truly as individual. Christian Socialists do not 
deny, but assert the necessity of personal con- 
version and the new birth. Christ does not force 
any man to serve Him. A forced righteousness 
is not righteousness. Christ draws, but does not 
compel any man to follow Him. Hence all moral 
action from men in a sense commences with the 
individual, and in this sense Christian Socialists 
are individualists; but they deny that Christ 
came only to the individual; they deny either 
that Christ came only to save individuals out of 
a lost world, or even to save the world through 
the working alone of a new life in individual 
hearts. They do not admit that Christ taught 
that ‘“‘individual wrongdoing is the prolific cause 
of misery in the world.’”’ They hold that man is 
born in society, and in a sinful society, which fact 
is the cause of deep evil. Throughout the Bible 
they find a teaching of racial sin. The child suf- 
fers for the father’s sin, and the mother in the 
child’s wrongdoing. They find a socialism in sin 
as well as a socialism in Christ. Men are not 
alone; men are molded by inheritance and by en- 
vironment. Now, Christ, as the King of all the 
world, came to change this. He came to save 
rebellious individual men, but also to establish a 
new environment. Hecame to found a kingdom. 
He prayed for its coming. He taught that God’s 
will should be done on earth even as in heaven. 
Those who argue that Christ’s message is only 
to the individual, that He took no notice of the 
State and that He cared little for organization, 
forget, say Christian Socialists, Christ’s whole 
relation to the Old Testament and the world. 
The old Testament is two thirds of the Bible. 
Christ only came after a long preparation of the 
Jews in social righteousness. He came, he de- 
clared, to fulfil the Old Testament laws. He 
Himself fulfilled and bade His disciples to fulfil 
every minute detail of the ritual law. Christ in- 
deed denounced and reproved the rulers of the 
Jewish Church, but it was not because they ful- 
filled the law, but because they did not fulfil the 
law, because they made it of no effect through 
their traditions. Jesus Christ was the great con- 
formist. He was circumcised; He was bap- 
tized; He was made a Son of the Law; He kept 
Feast and Fast; He obeyed all the law; He bade 
His disciples obey even the very priests He de- 
nounced. As to the assertion that Christ did not 
recognize the State, men forget what the Hebrew 
Church was. It was a State almost as truly as 
a Church. It was a Church State. Christ paid 
little heed to the Roman heathen State, tho 
He obeyed even its laws; but He magnified the 
ideal of the old covenant, the Divine State, the 
heavenly kingdom. He was ever speaking of it. 
Of it are most of His parables. He came to fulfil 
its laws. It is true that Christ idealized, spiritu- 
alized the materialistic conception of the laws 
held by the Jews. He came to fulfil them 
through love, not through legalism. But he did 
not come to abrogate the laws. Law must fulfil 
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law, not destroy law. Spirituality is not to make 
men disregard matter. Never did any one ever 
honor the material body as did Christ. 
Almost all His works were works 
of healing to the body. They were 
almost all secular Socialist works. 
He who thus magnified the body, law, 
organization, cannot be said—so Christian So- 
cialists argue—to have come simply to save peo- 
ple out of a wicked world into heaven, or even to 
save a world on earth simply through the individ- 
ual. If society, organization, the nation, count 
for nothing, why the thousands of years of the 
old covenant before Christ came? The law is the 
schoolmaster to lead to Christ, and Christ is the 
great Teacher to help us fulfil the law. Christian 
Socialists agree with the material Socialists that 
Christ was a social reformer—the social reformer; 
that He did come to establish a reign of equal- 
ity, brotherhood, communism, here upon earth. 
They believe Christ’s Church to be the world’s 
first International; the call the Magnificat ‘“‘the 
hymn of the universal revolution.” Christian 
Socialists disagree with the materialist Socialists 
that He appealed to force or depended simply on 
organization. He came to bring a sword in the 
same sense only that the knowledge of the law 
brings forth sin. Christ has made a man’s ene- 
mies those of his own household; He has turned 
the world upside down. He is the great revolu- 
tionist. But His appeal is not to force. He did 
not come to draw the sword any more than the 
law bids men to sin. He was led as a lamb to 
the slaughter. He conquers by self-sacrifice. 
His method is the cross. His kingdom is not of 
this world, but it is to include this world. ‘‘The 
kingdoms of this world are to become the king- 
dom of our Lord and of His Christ.’’ Christ’s 
whole teaching, according tosome, may besummed 
up in the words: ‘‘Father, Child, Brother.” 
REFERENCES: For the different views of Christ in relation 
to social reform, see Ethical Religion, by W. M. Salter, Boston, 


1889; The Socialism of Christ, by Austin Bierbower, Chicago, 
1890; The Larger Christ, by Gap: Herron, New York, 1891; 
Lessons from the Cross, by Stewart D. Headlam, London; 
Christian Socialism, What and Why, by P. W. Sprague, New 
York, 1891; The Incarnation and Common Life, ee F, West- 
cott, London, 1893; The Henini of Fahey 2) Lyman 
Abbott, Boston, 1892; The Social Teaching of Mg Bond by 
Shailer Mathews, fonre jee Christ and the Soctal Question, 
by Francis G. Peabody, rgot. 
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CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH, THE: Or- 
ganized in 1896, in Muscogee County, Ga., by 
forty people, mostly from the Northern States. 
A college professor, a civil engineer, an editor, 
and the pastor of an institutional church were 
the leaders in the movement. They determined 
to open their doors freely to all who would come, 
confident that a hearty welcome to their brother- 
hood and to all the privileges of their association 
would soon put a new purpose and spirit of life 
even into the tramp and the loafer. They 
wanted no narrow or limited brotherhood. They 
bought an old plantation, at a price far beyond 
its value, on which they were able to make but 
a one-fourth payment. They had not sufficient 
means to lay in a three months’ supply of food, 
and many months elapsed before they could hope 
to get returns from their planting. Yet they 
invited and received families from all parts of 
the country, most of whom came absolutely 
empty-handed and very few of whom added 
much to the financial strength of the colony. 
As the editor of The Social Gospel, the organ of 
the community, expressed it, ‘‘The colonists were 
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eae sensibly dependent on heaven-sent sup- 
ies 

The first year all engaged in manual labor— 
farming, gardening, grubbing, building, fencing, 
preparing fuel, logging, milling, carpentering, 
orchard and nursery work, etc. 

The society was not incorporated until Nov. 
14, 1899. Its constitution adopted under its 
charter reads, in part, as follows: ‘‘Article 2. 
Object: The Christian Commonwealth is a society 
whose purpose is to obey the teachings of Jesus 
Christ in all matters of life and labor and in the 
use of property. The society is incorporated to 
establish a community of people on a cooperative 
basis, with the purpose of demonstrating to the 
world the practicability and desirability of Chris- 
tian cooperation as the best method of earning 
a livelihood, of developing nobility of character, 
and promoting all the ends of a true Christian 
civilization.” 

Writing in Sept., 1899, the editor of The 
Social Gospel says: ‘‘The Christian Common- 
wealth lives and grows and is increasing in spir- 
itual power and material equipment. Loaded 
down with the poor and with almost nothing in 
hand, by most self-denying economy and the 
hard labor of its people, the Commonwealth has 
made slow but steady economic growth.” Yet 
one year later the whole property was in the 
hands of a receiver and the colony disbanded. 
The creditors, however, were paid, we are in- 
formed, in full, which indicates that the colonists 
must have made something more than a living, 
and that lack of business management or want 
of harmony must have been a factor in the 
breaking up. The spirit of brotherhood did not 
share the fate of the colony so far as the prime 
movers were concerned. Two of the leaders 
published for a while The Social Gospel, at South 
Jamesport, N. Y., and others Social Ideals at 
Elgin, Ill., tho these publications did not endure. 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM: This is commu- 
nism on the basis of the Christian religion, and 
has had illustration in all ages. These are, how- 
ever, best considered separately. For the com- 
munism of the primitive Church, see CHURCH 
AND SocraAL ReFrorM. For the communism of 
the Church in medieval times, see BROTHERHOODS, 
Reicious. For more modern times, see ANA- 
BAPTISTS, AMANA, CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH, 
HaRMONISTS, HOPEDALE, ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
SHAKERS, ZoaR. It is scarcely too much to say 
that religious communism has seldom financially 
failed, but that all the various attempts at Chris- 
tian communism have failed because of being 
committed to celibacy, or some narrow religious 


tenet. The number willing to embrace its tenets 
has fallen off or become nil. See also CommMu- 
NISM. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM: A term used in a 
larger and in a narrower sense. In its larger 
or looser sense, it may be defined simply as the 
application of Christianity to social problems. 
Used in its narrower and more accurate sense, 
it is socialism, but socialism in the name and 
ey and on the principles of Jesus Christ. In 
the larger sense almost any Christian may call 
himself a Christian Socialist and the term comes 
often to mean little more than a vague interest 
and too often to become only a catchword, in 
the endeavor of the Church to enlist the interest 
of persons engaged in working out social prob- 
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lems. Much Roman Catholic and, in the United 
States especially, considerable Protestant so- 
called Christian Socialism is of this vague type. 
It is not really socialism at all and is not seldom 
actually opposed to socialism. In England, 
however, and on the Continent and in the U. 
S., when used by societies of Christian Social- 
ists, or members of those societies, the term 
does indicate usually a very large acceptance 
and not seldom a complete ,acceptance of at 
least the fundamental principles and often the 
whole program of ordinary socialism. This is 
more especially true of more recent Christian 
Socialist movements, and is the result in part 
of a more accurate use of words in the course of 
the evolution of social thought, and in part 
of an increasing radicalism on the part of not 
a few of the younger clergymen in all branches 
of the Christian Church. To understand, there- 
fore, the use of the word by particular writers or 
schools of thought it is necessary to know their 
definition of the word, or at least their modes 
of thought and expression. The term was first 
employed by the little group of men who gathered 
around Maurice (whom they considered their 
master), Ludlow, and Kingsley in England in 
1848. It was used by them to express their 
conviction that socialism was really but a his- 
torical development or manifestation of Chris- 
tianity. If in practise they understood by so- 
cialism little more than the principle and practise 
of cooperation as opposed to economic competi- 
tion, it must be remembered that socialism itself 
had not developed into that more precise eco- 
nomic thought which is understood by the word 
to-day. The first Christian Socialists were ac- 
curately and truly Socialists of their day and 
generation, only holding that socialism to be 
practical must be founded on the Fatherhood 
of God and Brotherhood in Jesus Christ. They 
spoke of socialism as ‘“‘the nineteenth-century 
livery of Christianity,’’? and Maurice wrote in a 
tract in 1850, when the term Christian Socialist 
was first decided upon, “‘that is the only title 
which will define our object and will commit us 
at once to the conflict we must engage in sooner 
or later with the unsocial Christians and the 
unchristian Socialists.” 


The year 1848 was a dark one for English working men. 

Bad harvests, heavy taxes, the potato famine had brought 

to a head all their sufferings and wrongs. 

ede Ireland was on the verge of rebellion. There 

Beginnings were riots in more than one English town. 

On April roth there was an immense mass- 

meeting at Kennington Common. London 

was thrown into intense excitement and fear. Two hundred 
thousand special constables were sworn in. 

Meanwhile, two clergymen of the Church of England, F. D. 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley, with a young lawyer, J. M. 
Ludlow, had been growing more and more interested in social 
questions. Charles Kingsley now rushed down from his parish 
at Eversley, and meeting Ludlow at Maurice’s house, it was 
decided to publish placards and_ spread them broadcast, 
sympathizing with the workmen, but urging restraint from 
violence, and the necessity of virtue and religion to make men 
fit for liberty. Charles Kingsley wrote all that night, and the 
next morning appeared on thousands of posters his address 
to the workmen of England, signed ‘‘A Working Parson.”” A 
Penne rain and the energy of O’Connor prevented any out- 

eak. 


It was now decided by the above three to publish a penny 
weekly, entitled Politics for the People. In these, in addition 
to Maurice, Kingsley, and Ludlow, we find articles by Arch- 
deacon Hare, Professor Conington, Sir Arthur Helps, Arch- 
bishop Whately, Dr. Guy, French, Stanley, Osborn, and 
others—a rare galaxy of brilliant minds. Kingsley wrote 
in it the well-known articles signed ‘‘Parson Lot’’ (see 
Kincstey). The first number appeared May 6, 1848. The 

aper, however, was discontinued after seventeen numbers 
or lack of support, altho it attained a circulation of 2,000. 


The little knot of writers, however, now including Thomas 
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Hughes, held meetings all winter, meeting with many of the 
Chartist leaders, and starting night-schools. It was at one 
of these conferences that Kingsley made his celebrated speech 
beginning, “Tam a Church of England parson and a Chart- 
ist,’’ in which he acknowledged the grievous wrongs of the 
workmen, but dissuaded them from violence. 

1 A Mr. Mayhew at this time contributed to the London 
papers a series of articles on the sweating system, which called 
out Charles Kingsley’s burning and indignant tract on ‘“‘ Cheap 
Clothes and Nasty.”’ _But Maurice from first to last remained 
its directing spirit. Ragged schools were begun under their 
auspices, and “sanitary leagues’? when the cholera began 
to rage. Colonization was projected. ‘“‘Let us devise a 
Socialist home-colonization as soon as you please; provided 
only we give it a ground to stand upon, the sooner, the bet- 
ter,’’ said Mr, Maurice, in a letter to Mr. Ludlow. 

A cooperative institution, which was a practical embodi- 
ment of their ideas, was started, being an association of tailors 
in Castle Street, nearly opposite to the place where now stands 
the Cooperative Institution. This was in 1849. In 1850 a 
society for promoting working men’s associations was formed, 
with Maurice for its president, and became the nucleus or 
center of the cooperative movement. The fundamental 
principle of this society was ‘‘the practical application of 
Christianity to the purposes of trade and industry.” 

In December, 1849, a dinner was held at Ludlow’s anda 
plan for cooperative stores was discussed, and for the first 

time the term Christian Socialism was agreed 
Ee upon. The name was favored by Maurice 
“Christian largely under the influence of Ludlow, who 

Socialism’? 2d been in Paris and seen there the associa- 

tions ouvriers, and who had written to Maurice 

First Used from there that ‘‘socialism must be Chris- 

tianized or it would shake Christianity to its 

foundation, precisely because it appealed to 
the higher and not to the lower instincts of man.’’ The Chris- 
tian Socialists, now working under this name, started a period- 
ical and also a cooperative store under the leadership of 
Walter Cooper, the ex-Chartist. 

Their periodical, The Christian Socialist, was edited by 
Ludlow, but contributed to by all the members. The fol- 
lowing, by Ludlow, clearly expresses its ideas: 

““A new idea has gone abroad into the world: that socialism, 
the latest born of the forces now at work in modern society, 
and Christianity, the eldest born of those forces, are in their 
nature not hostile, but akin to each other; or rather, that the 
one is but the development, the outgrowth, the manifestation 
of the other. . . . That Christianity, on the other hand, in 
this nineteenth century of ours, becomes in its turn chilly and 
helpless when stripped of its social influences; or, in other 
words, when divorced from socialism. . . . That if the Gospel 
speaks true, and ‘ye cannot serve God and Mammon,’ it is 
wholly incompatible with a political economy which pro- 
claims self-interest to be the very pivot of social action; .. . 
but that it is compatible with those theories or systems 
which have for a common object to bind up into fellowship, 
and not to divide by selfishness and rivalry; to substitute 
fair prices and living wages for a false cheapness, and starva- 
tion, its child; and which have adopted for their watchwords 
Association and Exchange instead of Competition and Profit.” 

The Christian Socialist was, nevertheless, less long-lived 
than Polttics for the People. The movement, however, did 
not end. Kingsley published his “Alton Locke.’’ It brought 
down on the Christian Socialists a shower of abuse. Says 
Professor Seligman of it: 

“Tracts full of raving and disreputable rant; mouthpieces 
of class selfishness, popular prejudice and ignorant passion; 
ravings of blasphemy, rapine and nonsense; miserable delu- 

sions; mischievous provocations clothed in 
he? oily phrases of peace and charity; a clique of 

Opposition wayward-minded men, who, from a morbid 

craving for notoriety or a crazy straining after 
paradox, have taken up the unhallowed task 
of preaching the doctrines of Jacobinism and the Jacquerie”’ 
—this and much more of the like was said of them in all the 
reviews and journals, Advertisements were refused by the 
daily papers ; booksellers did not dare to keep copies of their 
publications. The Christian Socialist was prohibited by the 
rench Government from circulating in the realm. A com- 
mittee of King’s College was appointed to investigate Mau- 
rice’s activity in these dangerous schemes, and he narrowly 
escaped losing at once his professorial position. Kingsley 
was invited to deliver a sermon in a London church, and at 
the close his opinions were openly branded as untrue and 
dangerous by the officiating rector. 

Eventually Maurice was removed from his chair at King’s 
College, and very affecting is the address of condolence pre- 
sented to him by those workmen who had through him come 
to believe in the divine mission of Christianity in saving 
society. But opposition and obloquy, so far from discourag- 
ing the Christian Socialists, only acted as a spur to further 
exertion. ‘“‘I am a revolutionist,’’ says Kingsley in one of 
his letters. His ‘‘ Bible Radicalism’’ meant to go to the root 
of the matter, and to recover the true and original basis of 
Christian fellowship. At the same time they all felt that if 
their work was to prosper they must put their hand to the 

low and give a practical demonstration of their theory. 
Mr. E. Vansittart Neale provided the funds for the first 
attempts in cooperative production and the establishment 
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of the central cooperative agency. Many of the aristocracy 
and clergy wished to encourage the promoters. Orders came 
flowing in, and the success attained induced the promoters to 
open an ‘‘East-End Needle-women’s Workshop,"’ and an 
association of shoemakers. In course of time a number of 
productive associations were formed in London and the 
provinces, principally in the north. Out of this came an 
agitation for needed legislation and the ‘‘ Magna Charta of 
Cooperation,” the Industrial and Provident Partnerships 
Bill of 1852. 

The early Christian Socialists, too, worked much for popular 
education. This led to the establishment of the Working 
Men’s College, which was opened in 1854. Henceforth the 
Christian Socialism of England of this period is lost in the 
cooperative movement developing in the north of England. 
The London stores either failed or were swallowed by the 
larger movement. But the Christian Socialist thought lived. 

ays Professor Seligman: ‘‘ These Christian Socialists were 
reformers in the fullest sense of the word. The kingdom of 
Christ was to them no empty formula; they 
were thoroughly imbued with the belief that 
this kingdom, created through revelation, 


Principles OC eually existed and was destined in time 


the Early to subjugate all wickedness and _ misery. 
Christian Society, according to them, is not to be made 
Socialists 2"°v by arrangements, but is to be re- 


generated by ‘finding the law and ground of its 
order and harmony, the only secret of its 
existence, in God.’’’ The Bible they considered 
the poor man’s book, the voice of God against tyrants and 
humbugs. ‘Justice from God to those whom men oppress, 
glory from God to those whom men despise,’’ was to them 
the thought running through the Bible. ’ f 

Men of such a stamp viewed with a sovereign disdain the 
social doctrines of the Manchester school. They wrote: ‘Of 
all narrow, conceited, hypocritical, anarchic, and atheistic 
schemes of the universe, the Cobden and Bright one is exactly 
the worst.’’ Said Kingsley: 

“T expect nothing from a public press which panders to 
popular Mammonism by scraps of politico-economic cant, 
and justifies the ignorant miser to himself by retailing Ben- 
thamite phrases which sound like scientific laws, while they 
are really nothing but the assertion of barren truisms. I 
expect nothing from the advocates of laissez faire—the pedants 
whose glory is in the shame of society, who arrogantly talk 
of economics as of a science so completely perfected, so uni- 
versal and all-important that common humanity and moral- 
ity, reason and religion must be pooh-poohed down, if they 
seen to interfere with its infallible conclusions, and yet 
revile, as absurd and utopian, the slightest attempt to apply 
those conclusions to any practical purpose. .. .” 

““Competition,”” said Maurice, “is put forth as the law of 
the universe. Thatisalie, The time is come to declare that 
it isa lie, by word and deed. I see no way but by associating 
for work instead of for strikes.’’ Kingsley maintained that 
not self-interest, but self-sacrifice, was the only law upon 
which human society could be grounded with any hope of 
success. ‘‘That self-interest is a law of human nature, I 
know well. That it ought to be the root-law of human 
society, I deny, unless society is to sink down again into a 
Roman empire and a cage of wild beasts.’’ The enthusiasm 
of the promoters was unbounded. Thomas Hughes thought 
they had found the solution of the labor problem and that 
““we had nothing to do but just to announce it and found an 
association or two, in order to convert all England and usher 
in the millennium at once, so plain did the whole thing seem.”’ 
The majority of the promoters were equally sanguine. 

The Christian Socialists were mistaken. Not thus are 
Bate HOB, ushered in. Says William Clarke in the ‘ Fabian 

ssays"’: , 

“The Christian Socialist, which was the organ of Maurice 
and Kingsley, betrayed great simplicity as to the real nature 
of the economic problem. It neglected Owen's principle of 
‘community in land,’ and supposed that by working together 
and selling articles of good quality at a fair price poverty 
could be eliminated, while yet every worker in the com- 
munity was paying his tribute of economic rent to the owners 
of the instruments of production.” 

After this wave of Christian Socialism in England, we have 


along gap. Socialism of all kinds seemed dead in England. 
But early in the eighties the Rev. Stewart D. 

Headlam founded the Guild of St. Matthew. 

Later A High Church organization, it has become 

3 the leader of a remarkable movement among 
English the younger Catholic wing of the Church of 
Christian England toward radical socialism. It_be- 
Socialism lieves the secular to be spiritual, and finds 


secular principles involved in the highest 
Church teachings. Mr. Headlam long edited 
the Church Reformer, the organ of the gild, and 
an outspoken mouthpiece of Christian Socialism. Its radical 
nature can be seen in its reference to the Queen’s Jubilee cele- 
bration as that “blasphemous” adulation going on at West- 
minster Abbey; and by the ultra-socialistic literature adver- 
tised and commended in its columns. 

Of more recent date and not so radical in its socialism, and 
yet doing a very wide and important work in the Church of 
England, is the Christian Social Union, founded in Oxford in 
1889, under the lead of the Bishop of Durham and Canon 
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Scott Holland. (See Curist1aAn SocraL Union.) While it 
does not declare explicitly for Christian Socialism, its prin- 
ciples and teachings so largely tend this way that it is com- 
monly spoken of in England as a Christian Socialist move- 
ment. It is significant, therefore, that the union embraces 
so many of the leading members of the Church of England, is 
the publisher of the able Economic Review, and includes men 
of such power and spirituality as Bishop Gore, Bishop Stubbs, 
and others, including its secretary, the Rey. John Carter. 
Quite recently an out-and-out Christian Socialist Societ 
has been formed in connection with the Church of England. 
Outside of the Church of England, too, there is much Christian 
socialism. A society of Christian Socialists presnized early 
in the eighties, not confined to the Church of England, and 
which from 1883 to 1891 published an organ, The Christian 
Socialist, did not endure, but its work was taken up by The 
Christian Socialist League, with the Rev. Dr. John Clifford, 
a leading Congregational clergyman, as president, aged 
Bruce Wallace, Percy Alden, E. D. Girdlestone, John H. 
Belcher, Professor Shuttleworth and the Wesleyans, Revs. 
Hugh Price Hughes and Mark Guy Pearse are outspoken 
Christian Socialists; while the Rev. John Glasse, of the Church 
of Old Greyfriars, became a pioneer of socialism in Scotland. 

This league, too, disappeared, but has given place to various 
movements and leagues for social service, and the London 
Free Church Social Union, (See FREE CHURCHES AND SOCIAL 
REFORM.) 

Apart from all regular church organizations, yet standing 
for a very vital Christian socialism, are the labor churches 
(q. v.) begun in England by John Trevor (g. v.) in 1891, which 
represent a radical movement politically in connection with 
the Independent Labor Party, yet insisting on a religious 
character of the labor movement, They have now largely 
disappeared yet played their part. 


GERMANY 


Christian socialism in Germany dates in its 
present form from the period of the Lassalle 
agitation, yet had its precursors in the philoso- 
phy of Fichte and Hegel and the communistic 
preaching of Albrecht the Prophet and of Weit- 
ling (g.v.). We consider its Roman Catholic and 
Protestant developments separately. 


The Roman Catholics come first. Early in the nineteenth 
century Franz Xavier von Baader (q. v.), moved by the sor- 
rows of the working class, recommended a “theocracy,” a 
monarchy guided by Divine politics, as opposed to a democ- 
racy of revolution, a State held together by Christian love, 
equally free from slavish despotism and lawless individualism. 

A greater German Roman Catholic Christian Socialist was 
Wilhelm von Ketteler (g.v.), the late Bishop of Mayence. 
Von Ketteler was in very many ways like Mingsey, He 
said of himself: ‘‘I have lived with and among the people, 

and know them in their sorrows and com- 


plaints. There are few of the tears and none 

Catholic of the sufferings among the people committed 
Christian *2 ™Y charge which have escaped my notice.” 
aes He especially endeared himself to his people 
Socialism by his bravery and devotion during an epi- 


demic of typhus fever in 1847. He was 

elected to represent his district in the Ger- 

manic Confederation at Frankfort. As early as 1848 he 
preached a course of sermons on the social subject in the 
cathedral at Mayence to audiences of many thousands. He 
largely endorsed the socialistic program of the day, invok- 
ing State protection against the encroachments of irresponsible 
capitalists; but he held that to endure, society must be founded 
on the rock of St. Peter. He pointed out the impotence 
of legislation to equalize property. Christianity alone, he 
taught, could put cooperative associations on a sound basis. 
“May God in His goodness,” he cried, “ bring all good Catholics 
to adopt this idea of cooperative associations of production 
upon the basis of Christianity.’’ Yet little directly resulted. 
In 1864, however, Ketteler published a treatise, ‘‘The Labor 
Question and Christianity,’’ and in 1868 organization was 
reached in the Christian Social Working Man’s Associations. 
An organ of the movement was started, Die Christliche Sociale 
Blaetter. In 1870 the Catholic Journeymen’s Clubs, which 
had been started in 1847 by Father Kolping, a pious artizan, 
oined the Christian Socialist movement. These clubs num- 
ered, in 1872, 70,000 persons, mainly in Bavaria and West- 

phalia. They were strictly under the control of the Church, 
and therefore were more or less opposed by the Social Demo- 
crats. Yet the movement grew. en 1878 it numbered 12,000 
in Westphalia alone. It took many forms—benefit associ- 
ations, savings and credit associations, associations for 
diffusing literature, working girls’ associations, etc. At the 
meeting in 1871 Canon Moufang presented the points which 
became the program of the movement: (1) Legislative pro- 
tection of the rights of labor; (2) pecuniary state subvention 
in aid of cooperative associations; (3) reduction of the bur- 
dens of taxation and military service; (4) restriction of the 
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power of capital, and the removal of evils arising from usury 
and overspeculation. 

Gradually, however, two wings developed, one tending to 
“‘self-help’’ and beneficent associations apart from the State, 
the other calling for State action and much of the Socialist 
ik epee The movement in one form or another has gone on, 

javing to-day a large number of associations, mainly coopera- 
tive, and particularly among the peasants in Roman Catholic 
sections of the empire, but always distinctly under the con- 
trol of the Church. 

There are Catholic associations of masters and apprentices, 
of factory laborers, miners, and vintners; there are ‘'Patriotic 
Bavarian” and Westphalian unions of peasant proprietors 
and a number of other societies of men and women in every 
direction, exercising a powerful influence under strict clerical 
supervision, the result of which is that in purely Catholic 
regions, for any efforts of social reform to be successful, it is 
essential in the first instance to secure the Catholic ecclesi- 
astics as auxiliaries in any such undertaking. 

This, too, has given the Roman Catholic Church in Germany 
large political power. 

The Roman Catholic population of the empire is only 
20,000,000 tO 35,000,000 Protestants, and yet in the Reichstag, 
the Roman Catholic party, the so-called Center, has more 
delegates than any other party in the empire. It won in the 
last election roo seats. Indeed the Protestant imperial 
government has usually had to depend for its majority on a 
coalition between the Roman Catholic Center with the 
Liberals or Conservatives. In that situation Rome is in 
power in the legislature and among the people. At a con- 
gress of German Catholics in Strasburg in Aug., 1905, Count 
Oppersdorf said, ‘‘Let every Catholic in Germany be a 
friend to every one in need.’’ The Roman Catholic German 
Union for Works of Charity is a strong organization with 

,087 members and a very active life. There is also a strong 
atholic propaganda and organization in Germany against 
the use of alcohol. Another organization is 
the Union of Catholic Women’s Societies which 
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Present ublishes an attractive organ, The Christian 
Strength oman. Besides these and other societies, 
Bt ayowedly Catholic, German Catholics enter 


into every humane movement of every kind 

where they can exert influence. For example, 
at the International Congress for the Protection of Labor held 
in Zurich, 1897, a very strong Catholic delegation was present, 
including many priests. The congress received the papal 
approbation and one of its three presidents was the oe 
Catholic leader Decurtins. So also with the International 
Congress for Labor Legislation held in Berlin, 1890, and in 
Brussels in 1897. 

This German Catholic movement is deeply founded and 
ably led. It does not drift with the times. There are in 
Germany at least a dozen Roman Catholic theological maga- 
zines and these give much space to developing from the 
principles of Catholic theology their scientific application to 
social reforms, 

Protestant Christian Socialism in Germany has been a 

wholly separate movement, As early as 1838 
Victor Aimé Huber (g. v.), who may be called 

Protestant the founder of German Christian socialism, 

Christian 2 the request of Friedrich Wilhelm IV. of 

forth Prussia commenced in Berlin a paper, the 

Socialism Janus, advocating religious cooperation. He 

gave his life to this work and sowed much 
seed, but with little direct result. 

About 1878, however, commences the chief movement of 
Protestant Christian Socialism in Germany, begun by Pastor 
Todt and brilliantly championed by Stécker, the court 
chaplain. From the first it allied itself to the paternal State 
socialism, which has become the policy of the Prussian 
monarchs, 

Kaufmann, in his Christian Socialism, says, however, of this 
movement that its name Christian Socialism ‘is somewhat 
misleading, since those to whom it is applied, and who 
cheerfully accept the appellation, are so far from being 
Socialists, in the ordinary sense of the word, that the name 
“Defenders of Society on Church and State Principles’ would 
convey a more correct idea of their aims and purposes to 
English readers. Properly speaking, they. are conservative 
would-be saviors of society, who see no other means of escape 
from the present social dilemma but in a firm alliance between 
crown and altar for the purpose of regenerating society.” 

Two fundamental principles were laid down in the program, 
one indicating the duties of the State, the other those of the 
Church: 

(1) That thorough reforms have become necessary in order 
to inspire the enfranchised masses with confidence toward 
the government. : 

(2) That the solution of the social question is impossible 
without the cooperation of the moral and religious factors 
and the Church’s recognition of the just demands of the 
fourth estate (the working men). 

But Stécker, the leader of the movement, gave it a strong 

olitical bias. Two associations were formed, a Central Union 
ie Social Reform on a religious, constitutional, monarchical 
basis, and the Christian Social Working Men’s Party. The 
Union for Social Reform was to be composed of well-to-do and 
educated men, such as ministers of the Church, professors, 
manufacturers, and landowners, who would join in seeking 
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for means of conciliating the anarchic classes through reforms 
inspired by the spirit of Christianity. The Christian Social 
Working Men's Party was to rally and aid working men. 

The movement met great opposition. All the progressive 
papers protested against it as mucker-soctalismus, or sham 
socialism. The liberal press also opposed it. ‘‘ We prefer,” 
said one paper, ‘‘ Socialists in blouse to Socialists in surplice.”’ 

The higher dignitaries of the Evangelical Church held alaof 
from the movement, or were hostile to it; but the common 
clergy were stirred. More than 700 ministers sent in their 
adhesion to the Centra! Union for Social Reform. Dr. Stécker 
displayed great energy. He attended public meetings at 
Beslin, where he confronted the most fanatical opposition 
of the Socialist Democrats, and sometimes, by sheer force of 
eloquence, he won cheers from the hostile crowd. He was 
attacked with extraordinary violence by Herr Most, who 
organized what he called a Massenaustritt aus der Kirche, or 
formal renunciation of the Church. ; 

The Central Union for Social Reform also obtained the ad- 
hesion of several well-known economists, such as Prof. Adolf 
Wagner, of Berlin University; Dr. Schaeffle, former Minister 
of Finance in Austria, and author of ‘‘Socialismus und 
Capitalismus’’; Herr Adolf Samter, bankerat Konigsberg; and 
Professor von Scheel. 

Pastor Todt was the chief author of the movement. In his 
“Radical German Socialism and Christian Society,’’ he con- 
demns the economics of liberalism as. unchristian, and seeks 
to show that theideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity are 
scriptural, as are also the Socialist demands for the abolition 
of private property and of the wage system, the laborer to have 
the full produce of his labor, and labor to be associated. 
Herr Todt places the following epigraph at the head of his 
work: ‘‘Whoever would understand the social question and 
contribute to its solution must have on his right hand the 
works on political economy, and on his left the literature ot 
scientific socialism, and must keep the New Testament open 
before him.” 

The movement, however, was hurt by its politics. De- 

ending in part on imperial support, this finally failedit. Dr. 
Stocker, with unquestioned motives, but with doubtful wis- 
dom, early became a leader in the anti-Semitic movement, 
and by so doing attached to himself a certain political follow- 
ing not always of a desirable character, and, at the same time, 
prejudiced against him many who had been attracted by his 
Christian Socialism. The movement, therefore, so faras it was 
Christian Socialist, broke away from his lead, and for the 
most part became a movement for all kinds of church and 
social philanthropic societies and efforts. It has in this line 
developed a large and useful activity, but so connected with 
the ‘‘Inner Mission”’ (q. v.) that we consider it best under that 
head. Only afew ofthe younger men adhered toany large ex- 
tent to the radical Christian Socialism of England and America. 

Dr. Gohre (g.v.) developed a radical wing, largely helped 
by the revelations in his book, ‘‘Three Months in a Factory,” 
but he has gone over to straight socialism, Dr. Naumann, 
formerly of Frankfort and now of Berlin, with his paper Die 
Hilfe has stood fora more evangelical socialism, There exist in 
Germany a large number of so called Christian Trade Unions, 
both Catholic and Protestant, but they are best considered 
under Trade Unions, See also Germany. 


FRANCE 


France may be said, in a very real sense, to 
be the birthplace of Christian Socialism. As 
long ago as 1790 Claude Fauchet (qg. v.), once 
a court preacher, and then a leader in the Rev- 
olution, advocated a radical Christian commu- 
nism, and founded a Christian communist paper 
—the first Socialist paper of the world, Bouche de 
Fer (‘‘The Iron World”’). He founded Christian 
Socialist clubs, and exerted no little influence. 
The bon mot of Camille Desmoulins, calling Christ 
le bon sansculotte, is well known. Saint Simon 
(q. v.) himself has been sometimes called the 
first Christian Socialist. His first idea was to 
induce the Pope to found a new Christian social 
order, and when he failed in this, he undertook 
himself to found what he called a New Christian- 
ity. Several of the Saint Simonians, notably 
Buchez (q. v.), believed that they could, and en- 
deavored strenuously to establish a new social 
Christianity. Far more truly may Lamennais 
(q. v.) be considered a leading French Christian 
Socialist. His journal, L’Avenir, begun in 1830 
with its motto, ‘‘God and liberty, the Pope and 
the people,”’ and after his break with the papacy, 
his Les Paroles d’un Croyant (‘‘The Words of a 
Believer,’ 1839), are among the noblest and most 
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burning Christian Socialist utterances ever made. 
Cabet, the brilliant author of the utopian Jcaria, 
must also be mentioned here, with his book, ‘‘ Le 
Vrai Christianisme suivant Jesus Christ” (1846), 
striving to show that Christianity is commu- 
nism. Yet in spite of these and other brilliant 
utterances there has been no organized Christian 
Socialist movement in France until recent times. 


Says Kaufmann, in his ‘‘Christian Socialism,” p. 169: 
“De Maistre, Lamennais, Lacordaire, on the one hand, 
Bonald, Le Play, and le Comte de Mun, on the other, represent 
in the order we have placed them, tho not in chronological 
sequence, the ascending and descending scale from and to the 
ultramontane standpoint of Christian Socialism.”’ 

The great movement of Le Play (g. v.) can, in itself, how- 
ever, scarcely be called a Christian Socialist movement, 
altho it has led to some extent to a movement sometimes 
using this name. Le Play himself, altho a devout Roman 
Catholic, aimed to make his movement purely educational. 
The founder of the real Roman Catholic Socialist movement 

in France is the Comte de Mun (gq. v.). He, 
with the Comte de la Tour-du-Pin Chambly, 


Catholic founded, soon after the Franco-Prussian War, 
Christian the Géuvre des Cercles Catholiques d’Ouvriers, 

Ores an association organized for the purpose of 
Socialism bringing together working men on a Church 


basis, and standing on the social principles 

of the encyclical and syllabus of 1864. Its 
professed object was ‘“‘the counter-revolution, made in the 
name of the syllabus, and the great work of reestablishing a 
Christian order in the world of labor.’’ The followers of this 
school hold the Protestant Reformation to be the parent of 
all France’s moral and social ills. They see in the Reforma- 
tion a revolution against God, the worship of the sovereignty 
of the man in place of the sovereignty of God. They class 
Luther, Calvin, Voltaire, Rousseau, Danton, Robespierre, 
side by side. Against the Reformation, with its asserted 
ecclesiastical, political, social, and moral results, they declare 
war. In place of Protestantism and economic individualism 
they would establish cooperative association with State aid, 
under the patronage of the Church of Rome. With the Social 
Democrats they have nothing to do. When the Pope, how- 
ever, condemned socialism under that name, tho indorsing 
many of its principles, they denied there could be a Christian 
socialism. The movement is more ecclesiastical and political 
than really Christian Socialist. It isan effort to hold the work- 
ing classes for Rome. The direction of the unions is placed 
in the hands of local committees in close connection with a 
central committee in Paris. It is an attempt, moreover, to 
bring together the higher and lower classes of society by 
means of Christian sympathy, and so to effect social union. 

In 1887 there were 400 cercles and 130 cooperative associa- 
tions. 

Their leader, the Comte de Mun, an active politician and 
fluent speaker, tho sometimes defeated, has frequently been 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies. 

This movement, however, is not the only Roman Catholic 
social movement in France. In 1890 Bishop Frippel founded 
La Société Catholique d’ économie politique, representing the Le 
Play movement, but in direct conjunction with the Church. 

French Roman Catholic political Christian Socialism, how- 
ever, has not béen a success. Compromised by their persecu- 
tions of Dreyfus, accused of plotting against the French 
Republic, the French voter has voted against these Ultra- 
montanists. Therefore the movement is now taking a more 
practical turn. 

Marc Sangnier, a brilliant young student at the Collége 
Stanislas in Paris, developed a burning interest in Social reform, 
and finally, in the year 1899, aninstitution knownas the Sillon, 
in many senses the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Catholic France, and, like this, with many branches or clubs 
of an undenominational character. 

These clubs are open to all. Their organization varies. 
In towns they may take the form of literary and musical 
societies, daily classes for shorthand, English, or drawing, 
debating clubs, and the like. In the country they meet less 
frequently, and generally occupy themselves with lectures on 
agricultural or industrial topics. In every case the Instituts 
endeavor to meet the social wants of the district. Altho they 
are not exclusively Catholic, every occasion is taken to bring 
before those who attend them the truths of Catholicism and its 
social sympathies. Besides these Instituts Populaires the 
Sillon has founded a number of cooperative societies in various 
parts of France, and an Office Social. 

An equally important association for social purposes in the 
French Church, tho perhaps more theoretical than practical, 
is the Action Populatre which undertakes to exhibit the con- 
dition of certain sections of the laboring classes, to teach the 
people that they must organize themselves, and to show them 
how to do so, 

These two associations show which way the Catholic Church 
in France is moving. They are not poueess they oppose 
socialism, but are social efforts to hold the people for the 
Church. 

Protestant Christian Socialism in France is still more recent. 
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In 1887 Pastor L. Gouth of Aubenas (Ardéche) took the 
initiative in the establishment of a Protestant Association 
for the Practical Study of Social Questions. 

And on Oct. 18 and 19, 1888, the association 


Protestant held its first general assembly at Nimes 
Christian (Gard). The aim of the association, as the 

nee result of its studies, was to labor to repair the 
Socialism evils from which we suffer, by pointing out to 


Christians their social duties, by suggesting to 

them the initiative in works of brotherhood 
and relief, and by acting upon public opinion and the estab- 
lished powers to bring about necessary reforms. 

Many general assemblies were held—at Nimes, Lyons, 
Montbeliard (Doubs), Marseilles, Havre, and Paris, and much 
thought aroused. Professor Gide, Pastor Fallot, and Charles 
Secrétan were active in it. The association early developed 
600 members. Several of the members have established in 
their churches, or rather in their communes, institutions 
answering to its aims, a bureau of information and employ- 
ment, a maison de travail, a mutual aid society; elsewhere a 
society for the aid of young apprentices of both sexes, lodging- 
houses, and the like institutions. The Review of Practical 
Christianity became the official organ of the association. 


BELGIUM 


Belgium has distinguished herself in the literature of Chris- 
tian Socialism. Colins, born in Belgium, should be mentioned 
here, tho he wrote mainly in Paris, and developed a philosophy 
in most respects anything but Christian, since he believed, 
strange to say, in immortality, but not in God. As an 
ardent land nationalizer, however, and with a religious spirit, 
altho a bizarre theology, he sowed seeds which have sprung 
up in Belgian Christian Socialism. Huet (g. v.) was an out- 
and-out Christian Socialist. His ‘‘ Le Regne Social du Chris- 
tianisme,” published about 1850, is one of the earliest and best 
statements of Christian Socialism in any language. Professor 
de la Laveleye was his pupil, and says of this book that it has 
not received the attention it deserves, being too full of Chris- 
tianity for most Socialists and too full of socialism for most 
Christians. A Roman Catholic of the school of Pascal and 
Bossuet, he protested to the last against ultramontanism, 
and for a liberal Catholicism and a spiritual secularity. 
Professor de Laveleye, his most distinguished scholar, belongs 
to the same school. Professor of political economy at Liége, 
he became as well known for his Christian Socialism as for his 
economic and sociological writings. A Catholic, of the 
extreme liberal type, his position on Christian Socialism may 
be summed up in the passage from the introduction to his 
“Contemporary Socialism,” where he says: “Every Christian 
who understands and earnestly accepts the teachings of his 
Master is at heart a Socialist; and every Socialist, whatever 
may be his hatred against all religion, bears within himself an 
unconscious Christianity.’’ Prof. C. Perin, of the Roman 
Catholic University of Louvain, belongs to the ultramontane 
school. His treatise on ‘‘ Wealth in Christian Society’’ was 
published in 1861. Later he published a work on the ‘‘ Laws 
of Christian Society,’’ which was prefaced by a pontifical 
breve, dated 1875. In 1879 he published a work on ‘“‘Chris- 
tian Socialism,”’ to which was added an address he delivered 
at the opening of the Congress of the Directors of the Roman 
Catholic Workman’s Associations, at Chartres, Aug. 9, 1878. 
Perin founds social order on divine authority, but trusts large- 
ly to the moral rather than the dogmatic influence of the 
Church. Industry, he believes, should be organized, both 
paternally and fraternally, under employers, and yet with a 
Christian fraternal spirit. (For further details, see CoLINs; 
Huet; LAvVELEYE; PERIN.) With all these and other Chris- 
tian Socialist writers in Belgium, one is not surprised to find 
much fruit. Indeed, in no other country of the world has 
a whole national church been so penetrated with Christian 
Socialism, as the Roman Catholic Church. Hence, many 
think, its deep hold on the people. 

As early as 1854, a Jesuit, R. P. Van Caloen, organized 
in a Brussels basement a few working men into an association 
of St. Francis Xavier. Its object was to evangelize working 
men by working men, but it early developed 
social activities, including economic branches, 
cooperative societies, institutions for saving, 
trade-unions of various trades. To-day it 
has 354 societies, some 70,000 adult and 10,000 
juvenile members, besides thousands of women, 
connected with it only to pray for its success. 
In 1867 was founded the Belgian Catholic Federation (for 
working men). In 1869 it published an organ, The Christian 
Economist, and later a popular journal, The Worker. In 
1882 the first named was changed to the Catholic Economist. 
In 1888 was organized the Belgian Federation of Catholic 
Working Men's Societies, which in 1891 became The Demo- 
cratic League (under the guide of the Chichi and has held 
twenty-nine congresses in. various parts of the kingdom, Its 
aim is declared by its constitution to be the moral and 
material improvement of the working classes and the pacifica- 
tion of labor and of capital. Societies may be affiliated with 
it composed either of employers or employees, but all must 
accept its aim, and recognize the indispensability of religion 
to the social order. The league has 300 societies with about 
90,000 members. It is this league that largely gives Catholi- 
cism its political power in Belgium, 
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These societies are largely under the lead of the parish 
priests. | The movement agitates for legal reforms, such as 
laws limiting child labor, woman’s work, providing for work- 
ing men’s insurance, a Sunday rest, etc. It has established 
working men’s hotels, schools, orphanages, savings-banks, 
mutual purchasing societies. Particularly has the movement 
organized cooperative agricultural societies, as one of its 
writers says, ‘for the salvation of agriculture, the first of all 
industries,” 

The movement has been an educated and instructed move- 
ment. It was Roman Catholic Louvain that first inaugurated 
a course in social studies in Belgium in 1885. By 1891 this 
had grown into a school of political and social sciences. 
To-day this school has thirteen professors, with some forty 
students. It has a course of two years and a half, grants 
diplomas, has already published twenty-five volumes and 
nineteen doctrinal theses. This is for the leaders of the move- 
ment who make social studies their specialty, but at every 
theological seminary in Belgium departments exist for the 
social and political instruction of the priests. 

A Jesuit writer, A. Vermeersch, has published (1904) the 
ore complete work on Belgian social legislation and activi- 

ies, 
: 


OTHER EuROPEAN COUNTRIES 


In other European countries Christian Socialism has had 

less development. In the Netherlands both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics have gone largely into politics and have 
created Church parties which separately or by combination 
have till recently largely ruled the country, but they have 
been in the main ultra-conservative. Recently, however, 
ae growth of radicalism has compelled action on social 
ines. 
_ A Catholic Social Union (Katholicke Sociale Actie), cover- 
ing the whole country, has been formed, its central office in 
Leyden. This society will take the initiative in social action, 
and will be a bureau of information. 

The Calvinists are following suit in a society in connection 
with the ‘‘ Patrémonium,”’ a working man’s society. 

In Scandinavia one recalls the late Bishop of Zeeland with 
his book, ‘‘Socialism and Christianity as a Fragment of Chris- 
tian Ethics.’ There has, however, been little or no organiza- 
tion on Christian Socialist lines, except the efforts of a few 
posers and others for temperance and other particular re- 
orms. 

In Austria, Christian Socialism was first advocated by a 
Protestant, Rudolph Meyer, but was taken up by Roman 
Catholics, Prince von Leichtenstein, Counts Blome and 
Knefsteen, and above all Baron von Vogelsang, and has 
grown into a large movement. It has, however, been prin- 
cipally a political movement to increase the political power 
of the Church, by organizing working men as in Germany into 
societies under the guide of the Church. It hasalso had much 
to do with anti-Semitism. 

In Switzerland there have been various local Protestant 
Christian Social societies and a few leaders of economic 
thought, but the movement has developed little more than 
some charitable efforts on the part of the respectable upper 
middle class. Swiss Roman Catholic Christian socialism 2 
been more radical, and some of the priests have been very 
active cooperators in the labor movement. 

In Italy there has been nothing that can be called Roman 
Catholic Christian Socialism, except for a few utterances like 
Rafaele Mariano’s ‘‘ Christian Catholicism and Culture,” and 
Professor Nitti’s notable ‘‘ Catholic Socialism.” Some of the 
evangelical pastors write and preach on Christian Socialist 
lines, 


Tue UNITED STATES 


Christian Socialism in America made a more 
recent appearance. This is due undoubtedly 
mainly to economic conditions, in part to the 
American idea of the divorce of Church and 
State, which has meant too often the divorce of 
secular and religious life. There have long 
been those, however, in America who have in- 
dividually looked this way. any of the par- 
ticipants in the Brook Farm and the early Fou- 
rier experiments acted on motives largely those 
of Christian Socialism. As early as 1849 Henry 
James, Sr., in a lecture delivered in Boston, 
argued the identity of Christianity and social- 
ism. In 1872 a Christian Labor Union was or- 
ganized in Boston under the lead of George E. 
McNeill, Edward H. Rogers, Hon. T. Wharton 
Collins (of New Orleans), the Rev. Jesse H. 
Jones, Henry T. Delano, and others. The Rev. 
Jesse H. Jones from 1874-75 published a paper 
in Boston called the Equity, really a paper of 
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Christian Socialism. The writings of Dr. R. 
Heber Newton, of Drs. Lyman Abbott and 
Washington Gladden, of Prof. R. T. Ely, are 
well known. Yet there were no Christian So- 
cialists, so called, in America till organization 
was effected in Boston, April 15, 1889, largely 
under the lead of the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss. It 
was called the Society of Christian Socialists, 
and adopted the following principles: 


To exalt the principle that all rights and powers are gifts 
of God, not for the receiver’s use only, but for the benefit of 
all; to magnify the oneness of the human family, and to lift 
mankind to the highest plane of privilege, we band ourselves 
together under the name of Christian Socialists. 

I. We hold that God is the source and guide of all human 
progress, and we believe that all social, political, and indus- 
trial relations should be based on the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, in the spirit and according to the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 

II. We hold that the present commercial and industrial 
system is not thus based, but rests rather on economic in- 
dividualism, the results of which are: 

_ (x) That the natural resources of the earth and the mechan- 
ical inventions of man are made to accrue disproportionately 
to the advantage of the few instead of the 

many. (2) That production is without 

Society general a =< see! is phere: 
ats crises are thereby precipitated. hat the 

of Christian control of business is rapidly eouteneavine in 

Socialists the hands of a dangerous plutocracy, and the 

destinies of the masses of wage-earners are 

becoming increasingly dependent on the will 
and resources of a narrowing number of wage-payers. (4) 
That thus large occasion is given for the moral evils of 
mammonism, recklessness, overcrowding, intemperance, 
prostitution, crime. 

III. We hold that united Christianity must protest against 
a system so based and productive of such results, and must 
demand a reconstructed social order, which, adopting some 
method of production and distribution that starts from or- 
ganized society as a body and seeks to benefit society equi- 
tably in every one of its members, shall be based on the 
Christian principle that ‘‘We are members one of another.”’ 

IV. While recognizing the present dangerous tendency of 
business toward combinations and trusts, we yet believe that 
the economic circumstances which call them into being will 
necessarily result in the development of such a social order, 
which, with the equally necessary development of individual 
character, will be at once true socialism and true Christianity. 

V. Our objects, therefore, as Christian Socialists, are: 

(1) To show that the aim of socialism is embraced in the 
aim of Christianity. (2) To awaken members of Christian 
churches to the fact that the teachings of Jesus Christ lead 
directly to some specific form or forms of socialism; that, 
therefore, the Church has a definite duty upon this matter, 
and must, in simple obedience to Christ, apply itself to the 
realization of the social principles of Christianity.  - 

VI. We invite all who can subscribe to this declaration to 
active cooperation with us, and we urge the formation of 
similar fellowships in other places throughout the land. 

This society included members of all churches. Its presi- 
dent was a Baptist, the Rev. O. P. Gifford, and among its 
officers Rev. P. W. Sprague (Episcopalian) and Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore (Universalist). Branch societies were also started 
in many cities, The society also established, in 1889, a 
monthly organ, The Dawn, for some years published in Boston 
by Mr. Bliss. The society, however, no longer exists. Mr. 
Bliss established an Episcopal mission, the Church of the 
Carpenter, in Boston. his movement as an organized move- 
ment has disappeared, but the seed has been widely sowed. 
The Dawn in 1893 published a list of some 7o0o clergymen 
more or less actually engaged in Christian social reform. 
To-day there are many more. 


In the Episcopal Church the Christian Social 
Union, established in 1891, under the lead of 
such men as Bishop Huntington, Dr. Holland, 
of St. Louis, Prof. R. T. Ely, Mr. Bliss and others, 
attained considerable following, and still exists, 
tho the organization as an organization has not 
grown. The more radical and locally more ac- 
tive Church Association for the Advancement of 
the Interests of Labor (‘‘C. A. I. L.”), organized 
in New York in 1887, has had more permanent 
success. The undenominational Brotherhood of 
the Kingdom, established in 1893, by Dr. Leighton 
Williams and others largely of the Baptist 
churches, has done, and still does, a quiet but 
good work. In his Christian Socialist days, Dr. 
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George Herron, by his brilliant books and burn- 
ing words, stirred up much thought and some 
organization, particularly in his own denom- 
ination, Congregational; but this, so far as or- 
ganization goes, was largely undone by Dr. 
Herron’s later break with organized Christianity. 
Dr. Josiah Strong, tho never calling himself a 
Christian Socialist, has done very much for 
Christian social thought through the country. 
The same may be said of Dr. Gladden and sev- 
eral other prominent religious leaders. In 1906 
a national Christian Socialist League, definitely 
committed to socialism, was organized in Louis- 
ville, Ky. But for all these different societies 
and forces, see articles under the respective 
names. The following is perhaps a correct rep- 
‘resentation of the principles and actual methods 
usually advocated by avowed and radical Chris- 
tian Socialists: 


Christian Socialism is the application to society of the way 
of Christ. Christ has a social way, and only in this way 
are there healing and wholeness for the nations. Christian 
Socialists do not deny the necessity of individual Christianity. 
Christian Socialism is no salvation by the wholesale, by 
machinery, by power of environment; it is no new gospel. It 
is, rather, the carrying out of the old full gospel, which is to all 
people. It holds that Christian Socialism follows from and 
is involved in personal obedience to Christ. It is Christian. 
Its starting-point is the Incarnation. ti 

But this foine so, it quickly adds, that while Christian 
Socialism follows from personal obedience to Christ, tt ts not 
enough to-day to say that all that is needed ts for the individual 
to follow Christ. This, while true, begs the question. We 
need to be told what it means to follow Christ. Those sentimen- 
tal Christians who say that all that is necessary is for in- 
dividuals to obey Christ are in danger of saying, ‘‘ Lord, Lord,” 
without showing what the Lord would have us do. Christian 
Socialism tries to voice the social law that it has learned from 
Christ. 


First, it declares that all men are the children of God. It 
follows that men are not merely individuals; they are born 
united. The world ts one. Society makes 

the individual, more than the individual makes 


Christian society. Society begins in God. The first 
Socialist social necessity is to recognize this. _ We are 

Pits to develop the social unity we derive from 
Principles God. Second, the law for the social life is 


revealed in part inthe Old Testament. The 

Mosaic revelation founded a theocracy on earth. 
God was the Universal Father; every man of the theocracy a 
brother. Property in land was not absolute; the land was con- 
ceived as belonging toGod. Noindividual could own it in fee 
simple. Hecould only useit. In its use he was inalienably 
protected. It came to him through the family as an in- 
alienable inheritance. If, through poverty or misfortune, he 
temovorarily parted with it, it returned to him in the year of 
jubilee. No landless, homeless class could, therefore, be iat 
manently developed among the Hebrews. (See JUDAISM. 

The law went farther. It cared especially for the poor, the 
opprest, the children, the fatherless, the widow. sury (or 
interest: all scholars agree that the two words originally meant 
the same thing) was forbidden between members of the theoc- 
racy. The law provided for every one’s independence. It 
not only provided land for the worker, but defended him in 
the ownership of clothes, tools, etc. (capital), which could not 
permanently be taken from him. If taken as a pledge, they 
must be returned betore night. No permanent mortgage 
indebtedness was, therefore, possible on either land or capital; 
that is, the law was truly socialistic in providing in the name 
of organized society for both land and capital for every family. 
And this was not, be it remembered, a law of mere individual 
righteousness. Im order to reap its bene ‘ts, the family had to 
belong to the theocracy. The Jew could take interest from a 
foreigner; the foreigner could be enslaved, even killed. The 
law was essentially national and institutional. 

Third, this law is to be fulfilled in Jesus Christ. The Hebrew 
law did not work; no law can work; man must work the law; 
hence the Christ, conversion, the sacraments, the means of 
grace. Jesus Christ came to enable us to fulfil the law. 
What the law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flcsh, that Jesus Christ came to fulfil. Individualism forgets 
law; institutionalism forgets grace. A true Christian Social- 
ism fulfils the social law through grace. The Old Testament 
gives the world its social track; Mophe Christ gives the loco- 
motive power. To preach as Tolstoy and most Protestants 
do, the latter without social organization, is to try and runa 
locomotive without a track. Protestanism has run the world 
into a quagmire. Jesus Christ is the locomotive power 
drawing the world along the social track. 
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Fourth, a social law must be fulfilled socially. Protestantism 
has here made a grievous mistake. But to make a mistake 
here is to misconceive the whole Incarnation. In Christ, 
God became man on earth. He took all humanity into Him- 
self. Christ was not only a man, but MAN; man in all that is 
in man or possible to man; man in art, in science, in letters, in 
politics, in society, in commerce, in industry. In the In- 
carnation God entered into all life. God’s laws are practical. 
What is impractical is not divine. Individualism has been 
found impractical. Men have tried to carry out the Golden 
Rule on individual lines, and they have failed. We do not 
say they have wholly failed. No earnest effort, even tho 
mistaken, wholly fails. But, generally speaking, they have 
failed. ~Large numbers of business men say to-day that the 
Golden Rule cannot be applied to business. They are right 
on the present system of business, because the system is 
wrong. You ‘cannot serve God and Mammon.’’ Pathetic, 
noble but impractical are the desperate efforts of Christian 
men and women to do good and be Christ-like in modern busi- 
pe It is a hopeless task. God’s way demands a social 

asis. 

Fifth, Christian Socialism would fulfil the social law by 
striving to build up a socialism based on Christ. 

It would aid the eight-hour movement. It would reduce 
the hours of labor in factory and in shop, that men may have 
longer hours of labor in the home, the library, and the church. 
Christian Socialism would favor direct legislation, through the 
initiative, the referendum, and proportional representation, 
purging our politics of corruption, breaking down the machine, 
and teaching the people self-government. It would emanci- 
pate woman as well as man. It does not believein a democ- 
racy of half the people. It would develop a true municipal- 
ism, as is being donein Birmingham, Glasgow, London, Berlin, 
and other cities. Glasgow, by spending $7,000,000 in tearing 
down and rebuilding the worst tenements, and b municipally 
clearing courts and passages; by providing 
municipal baths, wash-houses, etc., has re- 
duced her death-rate from 54 to 29 per 1,000. 

his Christian Socialism considers practical 
Christianity. It would have the city employ 
the unemployed, in ways not to compete with 
present labor. Says Turgot, whom Matthew 
Arnold calls ‘‘the wisest statesman France ever had’’: ‘‘God 
when he made man with wants and rendered labor an in- 
dispensable resource, made the right of work the property of 
every individual; and this property is the first, the most sacred, 
and the most imprescriptible of all kinds of property.” It 
would have cities obtain the funds for doing this by conduct- 
ing gas works, surface railroads, etc., for a profit for the city, 
instead of having them owned by rich capitalists favored by 
city franchises. 

Christian Socialists would have the nations own and manage 
railroads, the telegraph, expressage, etc. In every way it 
would replace competition by fraternal combination, and it 
would press toward reform in all these ways. It is not one 
reform. It is many reforms on ong Fierced . Perhaps most 
important of all is land reform. hristian Socialism would 
revert to the Bible principle, that God is the owner of all the 
earth, and men only entitled to its use. It would, therefore, 
favor the reclaiming of the land for the use ef ail the people, 
by taxing land values on a graduated scale, and increasingly 
every few years, till finally the whole value of the natural 
resources of the earth be taken for the people, and not for the 
favored few. . Christian Sccialism would not go out of the 
world to save the world. It would be in it, tho not of it. 
Gradually it would influence cities and states and nations. 


Measures 
Favored 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION, THE (AMER- 
ICAN): Organization founded in New York, 
April 3, 1891, on the basis of the English Christian 
Social Union. Its first president was the Rt. Rev. 
F. D. Huntington, Bishop of Central New York; 
its first secretary, Prof. R. T. Ely; and its travel- 
ing secretary and lecturer, the Rev. W. D. P. 
Bliss. For its principles, see CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
Union (EncuisH).- It has found considerable 
response among clergymem and others, and has 
issued numerous tracts. Its president is Dr. 
Clinton R. Woodruff; its secretary, the Rev. 
A. J. Arkin, 3113 Richmond Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION, THE (ENG- 
LISH): An organization of the Church of Eng- 
land, founded in 1889 for the study and advocacy 
of Christian social principles. 

The first regularly constituted branch was or- 
ganized at Oxford, Nov. 16, 1889. The London 
branch began in 1890. The Oxford branch has 
been mainly engaged in the systematic study of 
economic facts; the London branch has been more 
active in holding public meetings, organizing 
courses of sermons, and issuing addresses on defi- 
nite political, social, and industrial problems. 

The principles of the union declare it to consist 
of Churchmen who have the following objects at 
heart: “ 


(1) To claim for the Christian law the ultimate authority 
to rule social practise. 

(2) To study in common how to apply the moral truths and 
principles of Christianity to the social and economic diffi- 
culties of the present time. ae 

(3) To present Christ in practical life as the living Master 
and King, the enemy of wrong and selfishness, the power of 
righteousness and love. d 

Members are expected to pray for the well-being of the 
union at Holy Communion, more particularly on or about the 
following days: The Feast of the Epiphany, the Feast of the 
Ascension; the Feast of St. Michael and all Angels. 


The president of the union is the Bishop of 
Worcester, who has succeeded the late Bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Westcott, who was the first presi- 
dent. The largest branches are at Oxford and in 
London; there are also branches at Cambridge 
Leicester, Leeds, Liverpool, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and some thirty other centers. Canon 
Scott Holland, Professor Sanday, Professor Stan- 
ton, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Liverpool, the Bishop of Durham, the Bishop 
of Rochester, the Bishop of London, and the 
Bishop of Chester are prominent members. The 
Rev. John Carter, of Pusey House, is the honor- 
ary secretary. Canon Scott Holland is chairman 
of the executive committee of the London branch, 
and the Rev. Percy Dearmer (102 Adelaide Road, 
London, N. W.),is secretary. The union has up- 
ward of 5,000 members in sixty branches, and is 
very influential in Church of England thought 
and activities. It has affiliated societies in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the United States. It 
has two organs: The Economic Review, published 
at Oxford; and The Commonwealth, published in 
London (3 Paternoster Buildings, E. C.). 

The spirit of the union may be seen in the fol- 
lowing quotations from a tract, ‘‘The Ground of 
Our Appeal,’”’ by Canon Scott Holland: 


(1) We start from the conviction which has been for so 
long stamped on every heart that feels or brain that thinks 
that the time is come to vote urgency for the social question. 
We believe that political problems are rapidly giving place 
to the industrial problem, which is proving itself more and 
more to be the question of the hour... . ; 

(2) We are of those who are convinced that the ultimate 


. 
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solution of this social question is bound to be discovered in 
the person and life of Christ. Heis ‘‘the Man’’; and He must 
be ue solution of all human problems. That is our primal 
creeds janes 

_ It is true that this relationship of His to the social life of men 
is less obvious and direct than His relationship to their sorrows 
or their sins as the Redeemer. For the victory which gained 
Him this living lordship over all that man is was won by Him 
not in the social, or economic, or political, but in the spiritual 
sphere. He redeemed men’s souls from sin. That was His 
primary task; .. . but its significance is bound to tell on 
every level of existence down to which the influence of the 
victorious spirit reaches. The whole of human nature is to be 
brought within the sway of the ‘‘New Man.’’ And human 
nature is corporate; ‘‘man is a social animal.’’ The natural 
bonds which hold together men into societies and races must, 
of necessity, receive the new inflowing force which comes to 
them out of the supremacy of Him, who gathers all men unto 
Himself. 

(3) But this application of the redemptive force of Christ to 
actual society can be no very simple matter. The problems 
raised by human society are manifold, intricate, and immense; 
and however firm our conviction may be that Christ is Himself 
their one and only solution, yet the solution of a difficult 
problem must, of necessity, be itself difficult; and if the per- 
plexities have been themselves a matter of long and gradual 
growth, then their undoing, also, will be slow and gradual. 

These are the questions; and they can only be answered by 
those who have got long past the merely sentimental assertion 
that Christ is all in all, and have set themselves to the solid 
task of discovering what that solemn truth really and pre- 
cisely means, and have worked it down into the concrete facts, 
and have surveyed and estimated the full need of the circum- 
stances, and striven to make clear to themselves what is 
the first step, and what the second, and the third, if that 
great royalty of Christ is, in very deed, ever to be made good 
here on earth, amid men as they are, and after a history such 
as they have hitherto had. 

We cannot all of us undertake such a study as this involves; 
we have not the leisure or the brains. But that is just why 
we should all take some direct measures for keeping in touch 
with those who have the faculties and the opportunities that 
we lack. Some servants of the Church there must be who will 
give themselves seriously to the training that such a task in- 
volves. ... They will arrive at the discussion possest by 
two deep convictions: First, that the present situation is in- 
tolerable; and, secondly, that its solution must be found in 
the unfaltering assertion of moral as supreme over mechanical 
laws. ... It is to collect together such men as this, it is to 
foster and to enlarge such a spirit, that the Christian Social 
Union exists. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST FELLOWSHIP, THE: 
Organized in Louisville, Ky., June 18, 1906. Ob- 
jects: To permeate churches, denominations, and 
other religious institutions with the social message 
of Jesus; to show that socialism is the necessary 
economic expression of the Christian life; to end 
the class struggle by establishing industrial de- 
mocracy, and to hasten the reign of justice and 
brotherhood upon earth.’’ Membership is open 
to all who agree to the objects of the fellowship. 
Organ, The Christian Socialist. Secretary, E. J. 
Ward, 5406 Drexel Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS, THE SOCIETY OF: 
A society organized in Boston, U.S. A., in 1889, 
but tho not disbanded, not now in active exist- 
ence. (See CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM.) 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM: This 
article is concerned neither with the teachings of 
Christ, nor with the activities of the Church, but 
solely with the effect of Christianity on social 
problems, and with the principles of a Christian 
sociology. The subject is considered under two 
heads: (1) History, and (2) Christian Sociology. 


I.—History 


The first effect of Christianity upon society was to intro- 
duce a new spirit of brotherhood, Ee ecuaiie and of human- 
ity to the suffering and the lowly (see CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM). 
Outside of Judea, at least, it seems probable that up to the 
third century Christianity spread largely among the vast slave 
and despised population of the empire, perhaps mainly among 
the trade sodalities or colleges or brotherhoods with which Mr. 
C. Osborn Ward shows the empire to have been honeycombed 
(see Gitps). Spreading mainly among these, the enslaved 
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rather than the masters, it is evident that Christianity could 
not at once overthrow slavery; but it did what it could to 
elevate the position of the slave. It bade him submit, in the 
spirit of Christian love, to his master, and yet it treated him 
as an equal anda brother. It inculcated a spirit and practise 
of brotherly love. ‘‘ How those Christians love one another!” 
is the suggestive exclamation concerning life in the primitive 
Church. Fora beautiful tho imaginative picture of the life of 
the early Church, see Koun’s “Arius the Libyan.” 

Coming to more authoritative and established facts, we can 
see the evidence of the social effect of Christianity by com- 
paring legislation before and after its influence began. ‘ 

Rome, like all early civilizations, gave almost unlimited 
power to the father. He could and often did chastise or even 
slay an adult son. 
wife, divorce him when married, transfer him to another 

family by adoption. See Val. Max., v., 8; 
., Liv., vii., 7; Plut. (P. Gr. et Rom.). Over the 
The Family daughter he had still further power. Under 
the Christian emperors, whatever their per- 
sonal character, this was abridged. Con- 
stantine punished a parricide, and Justinian went much fur- 
ther. The father could now only inherit from a son toa less 
degree than theson’s minorchildren. Under Justinian the son 
had full control over all his acquisitions. He could not 
be killed, exposed, bought, sold, or imprisoned, save by de- 
cree of the courts. Under old Rome, inheritance was not 
by blood, but by power. Relationship was limited to de- 
scendants by males, tho a daughter inherited equally with a 
son. But neither an ‘“‘emancipated’”’ son nor a married 
daughter who had “‘left the family” inherited. They were 
cognates, not agnates. Under the Christian emperors this 
distinction disappears. Under the old Roman law the woman 
was almost wholly under the tutelage of her male relations. 
A court of her relatives could try her. Her husband had 
power of life and death over her, and power over her prop- 
erty. To the three ancient forms of Roman marriage, the 
confarreatio, or religious, the coemptio, or civil, and the usus, 
or without ceremony, there was gradually added ‘‘free mar- 
riage’’ in the interest of the woman, which was recognized 
by law, but did not make the wife of the husband’s ‘‘family,” 
leaving her her own property, her own gods, and her old 
family relation. 

Under the Christian emperors this was changed. ‘‘ Tutei- 
age of women must be done away with,”’ says Justinian in his 
“TInstitutes.”” The absolute power of the husband ceased. 
If unjustly divorced, she received full paternal power (C. 
Theol., v.. 4, 5). 

Under Rome, divorce had become frequent to the utmost. 
Juvenal declares that ‘‘no crime or deed of lust was wanting to 


the age’’ (‘‘ Sat.,”’ vi., 223). Modesty was held to be a pre- 
sumption of ugliness (Plut. Vet. P. Aem). In 

rs the year 19 A.D. the Roman senate had to pass 
Marriage a law that no woman of a certain rank could 


make her person venal. (Tac. Ann., 2, 83). 
In 330-331 A.D., however, a wife might be 
divorced from her husband only when he was a murderer, a 
magician, or a violator of tombs. The husband could be 
divorced when the wife was an adulteress or given to evil 
practises. If the wife’s innocence was proved, she had right 
again to all the property of her husband, and even the dos of 
the second wife. A married man was prohibited (340 A.D.) 
from having a concubine, and finally adultery was punished 
by death. Justinian’s code, however, extended the causes of 
divorce. Jerome confesses that ‘‘some were the laws of the 
Czsars, and some of Christ.’’ A stoical jurist, Paul, writes in 
the third century: ‘‘ Womenin every kind of affairs and obli- 
ations, whether in behalf of men or women, are prohibited 
rom having any concern’? (Paul Sent., ii., xii.). Justin- 
ian says that nothing in human affairs is so much to be 
venerated as marriage. ‘‘ We enact then that all persons, so 
far as they can, shall preserve chastity, which alone is able to 
present ey souls of men with confidence before God’”’ (Nov., 
Ait.) x). xa) 

In ancient Rome and Greece, unnatural vices became the 
rule even among the learned (confer Lucian, Apuleius, Arbi- 
ter, Athenzus, Plato's Symposium). The plain words of St. 
Paul are well known. The Theodosian code, which codified 
the legislation of Constantine, ordered the most intense pun- 
ishments to be inflicted on those guilty of such crimes. He 
says: ‘Taught by the Holy Scriptures, we know what a just 

unishment God inflicted on the inhabitants of Sodom”’ (Cod. 
heod., ix., tit. 7). 

Slavery was probably never worse than just before the ad- 

vent of Christianity. Stoicism mildly denounced, but did 
not alleviate it. Cato approved of selling a 
sick slave (De remot., II.), Six hundred slaves 


Slavery were put to death because one had slain 
their master, and Cassius defended the act, 
which the law requited (Tac. Ann., x1i., lib. 

42). Similar inhumanities are well known. Slaves were 


fed to fish and put to death for amusement. Under Chris- 
tianity the Lord’s day became a day appropriate to eman- 
cipation (Cod. Theod., 1. 2). The setting free of slaves be- 
came common. In 312 A.p. the poisoning or branding of 
a slave was declared by law to be homicide. In 314 liberty 
was a right which could not be taken away. By 316 eman- 
cipation in the church before witnesses was emancipation be- 
fore the law. Later a few words from a priest could emanci- 
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pate. Under Justinian those who served in the army or 
entered a monastery, with the consent of their masters, be- 
came free. Slavery was supprest by penalty. If, at the 
death of the master, the heir was directed to free one slave, all 
became free. The marriage of the master with the bond- 
woman freed and legitimatized all the children, and even with- 
out marriage, if the woman held the position of a wife, she be- 
came free with her children. The violation of a slave woman 
was made an equal offense with crime committed upon a free 
woman, and punishable by death. The movable property of 
slaves became their own, and with it they often purchased 
their liberty. The code declared its purpose ‘‘to have the 
republic frequented by freemen rather than liberated slaves.”’ 
These wére but the principal enactments. Under Leo (717) 
all slaves on imperial domains were allowed to do with their 
property as they chose. If property reverted to the State 
(867), the slaves became free. In the ninth century St. 
Theodore of Studium (Constantinople) commanded ‘‘Thou 
shalt possess no slave, neither for domestic service nor for the 
labor of the fields, for man is made in the image of God” 
(Wallon’s ‘‘ Hist. de 1’Esclavage,”’ v. iii., p. 484). Slavery 
had disappeared in Europe when the Reformation came. 

The gladiatorial games of Rome are well known. The 
Stoics objected to them, but it did no good. Cesar had 320 
pairs of gladiators at once inthe arena. Trajan surpassed all 
in forcing 10,000 prisoners and gladiators to contend for life 
in a carnage lasting 123 days. Constantine, in the very year 
before he accepted Christianity, exposed a vast number of 
pes to wild beasts in the amphitheater. The early 

hristians protested against all this. is 325 A.D. Constantine 
passed the law, ‘Bloody spectacles in our present state of 
civil tranquillity and domestic peace do not please us, where- 
fore we order that all gladiators be prohibited from carrying 
on their profession”’ (Cod. Theod., \xv. tit. 12, 1. 1). Their 
final abolition by the leaping into the arena of the monk Tele- 
machus (404) is well known. 

Under old Rome public spectacles were licentious as well as 
bloody. Nude women were made to bathe before the specta- 
tors. The actresses were prostitutes and the plays obscene. 
The Christians denounced these, as they did the gladiatorial 
shows. By 343 no Christian woman, bond or free, could be 
forced to serve as a prostitute on the stage. Exhibitions 
were forbidden on Sundays and saints’ days. By 439 a law 
of Theodosius forbade the profession of the leno, or procurer. 
Under Justinian no woman could be retained by force on the 
stage. Under Theodosius it was forbidden to sell or train 
women for social entertainments. A slave mutilated became 
free. Often when examined a slave would answer, “I am 
not a slave; I am a Christian; Christ has freed me.” © 

Under ancient Rome, the exposure and frightful mutilation 
of children, and especially of female children, were frequent. 

Even Seneca approved of exposing weak 
infants. Exposed children were often taken 

Humanity tobe prostitutes. The Christian fathers were 

full of denunciation of the custom. Con- 

* stantine (315) forbade the practise, and had 

his revenue and treasure used to rescue any who were ex- 

posed. The Council of Nice ordered the foundation of hospi- 

tals in the principal towns. Houses of mercy for children 

were founded by Justinian. A marble vessel was provided 

for exposed children at the door of each church, and nurses 
were employed for them, 

Under Constantine began the first prison reform, and with 
the Christians, the first active condemnation of war and the 
adoption of arbitration, Many of the Christians refused to 
fight or to gotolaw. Tertullian called Christians “‘ priests of 
peace.’ The first hospital is said to have been built in Rome 
at the end of the first century. Pulcheria, sister of Theodo- 
ae the Younger, built and endowed several at Constanti- 
nople. 


Tue MippLe AGES 


It is often claimed that the elevation of woman under the 
Christian emperors could not have been due to Christianity, 
because the same elevation was found in unchristian Germanic 
tribes. But the same elevation was not found. The woman 
occupied a higher position than under ancient Rome, but not 
so high as under Christian Rome, and when Christianity con- 
quered these tribes her position was very much bettered. It 
is true, according to Tacitus, that woman among these tribes 
was the companion of her husband, and often the honored 
prophetess; a high ideal was maintained of female purity; and 
the debauchery of Rome was unknown; nevertheless the wife 
was under the absolute authority of her husband, and could be 
bought, beaten, or killed. The wife was usually bought. 
being rated at so many pieces of silver. The offender was re- 
quired by law simply to pay the husband for the adultery of 
his wite, and to furnish a new wife (Leg. A:thel., 32). 

Christianity immediately strove to increase the sanctity of 
marriage. The law of Ethelred is striking: ‘‘And we direct 
very earnestly that every Christian man carefully avoid 
unlawful concubinage and rightly observe 
Christian law; and let it never be that a Chris- 
tian man marry within the fourth degree, nor 
have more wives than one as long as she may 
live, whoever will rightly observe God's law 
and secure his soul from the burnings of hell'’ (Lex. A&thel., 
v. II., vi., I1.). The Pepin and Charlemagne capitularies 
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are equally strong on the indissolubility of the marriage tie, 
save for the cause of fornication. The Church strove like- 
wise to root out the old venal character of marriage. The 
Council of Treves (1227) forbade the relations of the bride 
from taking money under any pretense for giving the woman 
in marriage. The ring is now well-nigh the only relic of the 
ancient wed or pledge that the man would fulfil his part of the 
money contract. France was the first to abolish tutelage. 

_ A greater effect of Christianity on the Germanic tribes was 
in the mitigation and finally the suppression of personal feuds. 
In barbaric society individual injury was revenged on the 
abe of the enemy, and the injured, being a member of a 
amily or association, was protected by the association, and 
his wrongs regarded as wrongs done to the family. Hence 
arose feuds (faida).. In the Teutonic tribes an elaborate 
system of fines, or amends, was arranged. Christianity agi- 
tated the subject. King Alfred, in the introduction of his 
laws, speaks of the ordaining of bot, or money fines, to re- 
press feuds by the legislative assemblies of England as a 
special effort of the Christian faith. All Sundays and relig- 
ious days became sacred from feuds. In the seventh and 
eighth centuries a confessor at shrove-tide would refuse abso- 
lution to a man at feud who would not make peace. Froma 
Russian code of 988 a.D., we learn that ‘‘King Wladimir 
lived in the fear of God, and murders waxed greatly. Then 
spake the bishops to Wladimir: ‘Murders wax greatly. Why 
dost thou not punish?’ He answered: ‘I feared injustice.’ 
But they replied: ‘Thou hast been set by God for the punish- 
ment of the wicked and for grace to the good. It becometh 
thee to punish the murderers, but only after much searching 
out.’ Then Wladimir rejected wergild (fine), and punished 
the murderers.”’ 

From feuds arose private wars. A nobleman once declared 
war against the city of Frankfort because a lady residing 
there had promised a dance with his cousin, and had danced 
with another. The city was obliged to satisfy his wounded 
honor. The Margrave of Brandenburg boasted that he had 
burned 170 villages. A Church council held near Soissons in 
909 A.D., declared ‘‘that the monasteries were burned or de- 
stroyed, the fields reduced to solitude, so that we can truly 
say that the sword has pierced to the very soul.’’ Wherever 
feudalism went there was private war. Consequently the 

clergy preached ‘“‘the Peace of God.”’ In 
France, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
‘©The Peace there seems to have been a sort of peace “‘re- 
{ God” vival,” almost ‘‘a crusade of peace.” Whoever 
0 broke the ‘* Peace of God’’ lost his property, 
and was driven from among men. he peace 
lasted from Thursday evening to Monday 
morning, and included Christian feasts and other festivals. 
Many religious fraternities to reconcile enemies were formed 
in the Middle Ages. A meeting of clergy at Charons (989 A.D.) 
anathematized all who should plunder the poorand the clergy. 
The Council of Poitiers, 1004 A.D., worked for the same end. 
By the Council of Limoges (1031) all disputes were to be 
brought before the bishop and his chapter. The popes made 
public proclamations of peace. Almost all the councils reaf- 
firmed this peace. In the thirteenth century Brotherhoods 
of the Agnus Dei worked for peace. In the same century 
Friar John of Vicenza traversed large portions of Italy, 
preaching the ‘“‘ Peace of God.’”’ In the fourteenth century a 
great religious movement for peace stirred the minds of dif- 
ferent nations. Pilgrims with white bands around their 
necks (I Bianchi) marched through various lands preaching 
the duty of a Christian peace. In Germany the Church and 
the free cities combined, and in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries largely introduced courts of arbitration under the 
bishop in place of feuds, Z 

The capitularies of Charlemagne are replete with evidence 
showing the effect of Christianity in the way of social reform. 
One of them reads: ‘‘Let peace and good intelligence rule 
among bishops, abbots, counts, judges, and men of all con- 
ditions, for without peace, nothing pleases the Lord.”’ “If 
ye love one another, all will know ye are Christ’s disciples.”’ 

‘Widows and orphans and minors are to be protected as un- 
der the peculiar care of God.’ “The true charity, which 
loveth God and our neighbor,’”’ is to be cultivated. The 
people are exhorted to peace, because ‘‘they have one Father 
in heaven,” and because the blest book has taught them that 
‘blessed are the peacemakers.’’ The powerful are cautioned 
against the oppression of the poor, and all are exhorted to be 
imitators of Him who would save the souls of men. All 
Christians are most solemnly warned to give their utmost 
diligence lest they be forever separated from the kingdom of 
God by their strifes and contentions and falsehood and 
wicked vices. The laity were ordered to learn the Apostles’ 
Creed. The stranger and far-comer were especially protected 
“‘under the injunctions in the Bible, and because such may be 
journeying in the service of their common Master."’ } 

Similarly indicative of the influence of Christianity are old 

English laws. King Alfred (about 870 a.p.) 
introduces his code with the ten command- 


English ments and other laws taken from the Bible. 
Of his laws, the king says: “These are the 
Laws dooms that the Almighty God Himself spake 


to Moses and bade him to hold, and when the 
Lord’s only begotten Son—that is, Christ the 
Healer—on middle earth came, He said that He came not 
these dooms to break nor to gainsay, but with all good to do 
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and with all mildheartedness and lowly-mindedness to teach 
them”’ (Hughes's translation). ‘‘That ye will that other men 
do not to you, do ye not that to other men. From this one 
doom, a man may think that he should doom every one 
rightly; he need keep no other doom-book.’’” The Saxon and 
early Norman laws are strict as to Sunday work. Ifa bonds- 
man work on Sunday by his lord’s order, the lord must pay 
a fine of 30s.; if without this order, he must be flogged. Ifa 
freeman work without his lord’s order, he must forfeit his 
freedom or pay 60s._ A priest pays double. In King Ethel- 
red s dooms the Christian impulse is very strong (978 A.D.). 
« This, then, first, that we all love and worship one God and 
zealously hold one Christianity; . .. that every man be 
regarded as entitled to right, and that peace and friendship be 
carefully observed within the land before God and before the 
world.”” King Canute’s laws (1017 a.p.) are similar: ‘* Let 
every Christian man do as is needful for him; let him keep his 
Christianity,” etc. 

Christianity in the Middle Ages did much for education, 
The Council of Vaison (529 a.p.) says: “It hath seemed good 
to us that priests with parishes should receive into their houses, 
according to a sound custom in Italy, young readers to whom 
they give spiritual nourishment, teaching them to study, to 
attach themselves to holy books, and to know the law of God.” 
The Synod of Orleans (799) says: ‘Let the priests in villages 
and towns hold schools, in order that all the children entrusted 
to them can receive the first notion of letters. Let them take 
no money for their lessons’’ (Theod., cap. 20). In 859 an- 
other council declared: ‘‘Let one raise everywhere public 
schools, that the Church of God may everywhere gather the 
double fruit of religion’’ (Conc. Ling., cap. 10). The Council 
of Trent commands that the children of the poor have at least 
one master to teach poor scholars grammar gratuitously”’ 
(Conc. Trid. occ.). Charlemagne had already said: ‘‘ Let one 
open schools to teach children to read; let, in every monastery, 
in every bishopric, some one teach psalms, writing, arithme- 
tic, grammar, and employ correct copies of holy books; for 
often men seeking to pray to God, pray badly on account of 
the unfaithfulness of copyists’’ (Cap. Ecc., 61-66). 

All these exhortations, and there were many more, had the 
effect of multiplying schools. The contribution of the mon- 
asteries to education is well known. An immense quantity of 
manuscripts was copied. Thomas A Kempis said of this 
copying: ‘‘Do not trouble yourself at the fatigue of your work, 
for God, who is the source of every good and just labor, will 
give the reward, according to your efforts, in eternity. When 
you shall be no more, those who will read the books copied by 
you with elegance will pray for you; and as he who gives a 

lass of cold water does not lose his reward, so he who gives 
orth the living water of wisdom will receive more surely his 
recompense in heaven.”’ All classes studied in these monastic 
schools, so that rich and poor were brought together on the 
field of learning. Nor were the popes altogether wanting to 
the intellectual movement. 

Equally was the Church effective in behalf of liberty. Medi- 
eval serfdom sprang from the chaos of the times. Freed 
slaves, finding that they could not protect themselves, pre- 
ferred to join some master as land slaves. The 
small farmer found himself better guarded 
from robbers by becoming the serf of some 

owerful nobleman. Wealthy patrons at 
Rome rewarded their faithful clients by be- 
stowing on them parcels of land in the provinces, where 
they were attached as colont to the soil. Again, the gov- 
ernment settled bodies of prisoners or immigrants on large 
districts of public land, and made them serfs to the soil. 
These coloni were considered as free born, but attached to the 
estate. They could not marry, nor teach their children with- 
out the consent of their lord, tho they could become priests. 
They had a little cottage, a little land, pasturage, and fuel, 
and, according to Rogers, rent free. (See Serrs.) The es- 
tate could not be sold without them, nor they sold from the 
estate. They paid no taxes. i 

The laws of Constantine forbade the separation of near 
relatives among slaves of the soil. Slavery, however, still 
existed. Up to the twelfth century there was an absolute 
power of the master over the life of the slave. For these and 
for the serfs the Church did much; thirty-seven Church councils 
are reported to have passed acts favorable to slaves. In 305 
A.D. any master ill treating his slave was condemned; in 517 
the murderer of a slave was excommunicated; in 549 the right 
of asylum in a Christian church was offered to the runaway, 
and slaves freed by the Church were protected; in 585 the or- 
naments and property of the Church were permitted to be 
sold for ransoming slaves; in 566 Christians were forbidden to 
reduce freemen to slavery; in 922 no Christian was permitted 
to enslave a fellow Christian; in 656 any slave compelled to 
work on Sundays became free by the fact, or if he were held 
over the font for baptism. The decree of the Council of 
Chalons (650 A.D.), with forty-four bishops in session, ordered 
that no Christian slaves should be sold outside the kingdom of 
Clovis, with the words: ‘The highest piety and religion de- 
mand that Christians should be removed entirely from the 
bonds of servitude.’’ One form of manumission was, “ For 
fear of Almighty God and for the cure of my soul I liberate 
thee, and may the angel of our Lord Jesus Christ deem me 
worthy of a place among His saints.’’ Another form was, “I, 
in the name of God, thinking of the love of God, or eternal 
retribution, . . . do free this slave from the bonds of servi 
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tude.’ Inthe eleventh century the Emperor Conrad speaks 
of the sale of human beings as a thing nefarious and detest- 
able to God and man (Pertz., xi., 38). In the 
fourteenth century the Count of Valois, 
brother of Philip the Beautiful, freed the serfs 
of his comté with the words: ‘“‘As the human 
creature who has been formed in the image 
of our Lord ought to be free by natural right, ... let 
these men and women be free... .’’ In 1256 the city of 
Bologna freed all its serfs, paying an indemnity to their mas- 
ters, closing the decree with these remarkable words: ‘The 
city of Bologna, which has always combated for liberty, 
remembering the past, and its eyes fixt on the future, in honor 
of our Savior Jesus Christ, hath ransomed all the serfs on its 
territory, and decreeth that it would not suffer there a man 
not free’’ (Istoria di Bologna, Girarhacci, quoted by Laurent 
Sugenheim and von Ratimer, vol. iii., p. 168). In Germany, 
the ‘‘Sachsenspiegel,’’ or Mirror, the code of the thirteenth 
century, is full of the traces of the influence of Christianity 
against slavery. The Lord is said to have ‘‘ put rich and poor 
equally under His love.’’ Slavery is declared to have its 
origin ‘‘from unjust captivity,’’ and, quoting the Bible, the 
law affirms that man belongs to God alone, and ‘‘ whoever 
holds him as slave, sins against the power of the Almighty.” 
One of the first Christian kings of Norway, Knut the Holy, 
at the end of the eleventh century publicly proclaimed that 
slavery should be abolished. By 1214 it had almost ceased, 
and by the fourteenth century there are no traces of it. In 
Sweden, King Magnus Eriksen, 1335, made a similar procla- 
mation. In England, as upon the Continent, slavery arose 
from many causes—birth, captivity, punishment, poverty. 
Thousands of Britons, in the first century after the Norman 
conquest, sold themselves into thraldom. Children were sold 
by their parents. Bristol was the great slave market, and 
there might be seen long trains of British youths and maidens 
—the latter often received for the sake of selling their off- 
spring—all to be sold either to Ireland or to foreign countries. 
One authority says that from Ethelwolf to William I., for 230 
years, a great part of the English peasantry became reduced to 
slavery. By the Doomsday Book (1068-71 A.D.), the number 
of male slaves in Sussex was 9,200, which would make the 
whole number about 50,000, while the freemen were only 
about 38,000. In the whole of England there seems to have 
been 25,000 slaves, 89,000 serfs, and 110,000 villeins. There 
is proof that slaves were branded and yoked as cattle. 
Christianity strove against this evil. Bishop Wulfstan, of 
Worcester, about 1086, came yearly to Bristol and spent sev- 
eral months preaching against the slave trade. Edward the 
Confessor, 974 A.D., said of Christian brother- 
hood: ‘‘ We have all one heavenly Father and 
one spiritual mother, which is called Ecclesia 
—that is, God’s church—and therefore are we 
brothers.’’ St. Aidan, of Northumbria, ran- 
somed slaves. Bishop Wilfred, having re- 
ceived an estate with 250 Christian slaves, 
emancipated them. Laws were enacted in behalf of the 
slaves, but always on a Christian basis. Some of these we 
have seen. A female slave led into sin by her master, by that 
act became free. The Seven Years’ Jubilee, taken from the 
ewish system, did much to destroy slavery in England. 
nder William I. the law forbade the slave trade. A council 
in London (1102), called by Anselm, forbade absolutely the 
nefarious business of selling human beings like brute beasts. 
The chivalry of the Middle Ages owes much to Christianity. 
The initiation of the knight was essentially religious; his 
ideals were largely so. His first oath was often ‘“‘to fortify 
and defend the Christian religion to the uttermost of my 
power.’’ Similarly the crusades and much of the life of the 
first period of the military orders like the Knights Templars 
were largely influenced and formed by Christianity, and were 
undoubtedly for good. The effect of the monastic life upon 
equality is noticed under the article Communism. Christian- 
ity and the Church did far more for civil liberty than is usu- 
ally recognized. It should not be forgotten that Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, was the main instrumen- 
tality in forcing from “bye John the ‘gah Magna Charta. 
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For the part played by John Ball and Wycliffe, ‘‘ poor 
priests,’ see John BaLi, he social influences of Savonarola 
in Italy, who can estimate? The democracy of the Church 
certainly influenced the political movement. 


THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION 


_ The first social effect of the Protestant Reformation, with 
its emphasis upon the right of private judgment, salvation by 
sar faith, the worth of the individual soul, was the out- 

reak of a struggle for social freedom. In this struggle Ger- 
many took the lead, (See PrEasants’ Revoit.) Many asso- 
ciations among the peasants were formed. One is spoken of 
on the Upper, Rhine, which had a banner with a picture of 
Christ crucified, before whom knelt a serf with the legend, 
‘Nothing but God’s justice.’’ The Swabian peasants, in the 
insurrection of 1525, said: “It hath been the custom till now 
to hold us for serfs, which is a pity, seeing that Christ hath 
bought us and redeemed us with His blood;” and, “It is 
found in the Holy Writ that we are free, and we . . . desire 
to be free. . . . We would have God as our Lord, and know 
our brother in our neighbor.”’ The fourth article claims on 
religious grounds the use of wild game and wood from’ the 
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forests. In conclusion, say the peasants, “If any of these 
articles are opposed to Holy Writ, and thiscan be proven to 

us, we will give them up. The peace of Christ 

be with us all.’’ The peasants on the Neckar 
In Germany claimed under the emperor an absolute 

equality for all men. ‘All worldly lords are 

to be reformed, so that the poor cannot be bur- 
dened by them beyond the rules of Christian freedom; the 
same law is to be for the highest and lowest.’’ ‘All cities 
and parishes are to be reformed in divine and natural rights, 
after the principles of Christian freedom.’’ (See also ANABAP- 
TISTS; CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM, etc.) Such was the first social 
result of the Reformation. But it did not endure. The 
leaders of Protestantism soon became too much engaged in 
the discussion of doctrines to lay great stress upon social 
tights. Protestantism became ‘‘other worldliness.’’ It is 
not to be denied that the preaching of the right of private 
judgment and the value of the individual had far-spreading 
social and political influence. John Fiske says of Calvin: 
“The spiritual father of Coligny, of William the Silent, and of 
Cromwell, must occupy a foremost rank among the cham- 
pions of modern democracy.’’ Liberty owes indeed a great 
debt to Protestantism, however much Protestants hung and 
burned and tortured those who did not believe with them 
according to the spirit of the times. Plymouth Rock is a 
truer outcome of Protestantism than the persecution of the 
Salem witches. In the words of Cromwell, ‘‘ They that trust- 
ed God for the liberty of conscience could venture life for 
the liberty of country.’’ Protestantism against Romanism 
meant to Protestants, very largely, liberty against absolutism. 
Nevertheless, Protestantism soon turned against the common 
people. Luther was against the German peasants. Others 
than Milton found that ‘new presbyter was but old priest writ 
large.’’ Protestantism had stood for political liberty, but 
not for social reform. What Christianity did for social 
reform up to the Reformation was accomplished largely 
through the Church. Since then it has been mainly through 
individuals, in spite of the Church. The Reformation pro- 
duced in the Church of Rome, it is true, somewhat of a coun- 
ter reformation, yet the effect upon her, as upon the Pro- 
testant mind, was mainly doctrinal, and the Church, both 
Protestant and Roman, largely forgot to apply its Christianity. 
The opening of the new world, and especially of the gold mines 
of the New World produced a revival of greed and of mammon 
worship, and led to the horrors of 2 modern slave traffic, that 
has endured 4oo years. The first considerable cargo of 
slaves seems to have been bought in 1444, under Prince 
Henry of Portugal, by a Portuguese captain from the coast of 
Guinea. Charles V. granted in 517 a monopoly to Governor 
de Bresa to import 4,000 negroes during eight 
years into the Spanish colonies, but in 1542 
the monopoly covered 23,000 slaves. In 1700 
a Spanish treaty with a Portuguese company 
of Guinea stipulated to furnish 10,000 tons of 
negroes. The treaty of Utrecht (1713) gave Great Britain 
a monopoly in the slave trade for thirty years, from 1713-43, 
and during this period the British Government agreed to im- 
port 144,000 negroes of both sexes into Spanish America at 
334 piasters per head. The British slave trade began under 
Queen Elizabeth. Certain statutes of William declared that 
“the trade was highly beneficial and advantageous to the 
kingdom, and to the plantations and colonies thereunto be- 
longing.’’ Between 1752 and 1762, it is estimated that 
71,115 slaves were imported into Jamaica alone. During 
two centuries the Spanish Government concluded more than 
ten treaties ‘‘in the name of the most Holy Trinity,’’ which 
authorized the sale of more than 500,000 human beings. The 
first ship which sailed from England in 1562, under Sir pone 
Hawkins, to buy slaves in Africa and sell them in the West 
Indies, bore the name of Jesus. In 1807 Lord Eldon said in 
Parliament: ‘‘It [the slave trade] has been sanctioned by 
Parliament, wherein sat jurisconsults the most wise, theolo- 
gians the most enlightened, statesmen the most eminent.” 
Bancroft estimates that for one century previous to 1776, 
3,250,000 negroes were torn from Africa by Great Britain 
alone, of whom 250,000 perished in the Atlantic from the 
horrors of the ‘‘middle passage,’’ where they were chained 
between decks so low that they could not stand up, the living 
often chained to the dead. Helps estimates that from 15 19— 
1807, between five and six millions of negroes were carried as 
slaves from Africa to America by various European powers. 
The American colonies protested against it, Oglethorpe, the 
great founder of Georgia, declaring that they prohibited it in 
that colony “‘ because it is against the Gospel, as well as against 
the fundamental law of England.’’ Within two years, how- 
ever, the inhabitants petitioned for slaves, Protestantism 
and Romanism have thus the terrible stain to bear of the ap- 
proval of slavery. Yet it should not be forgotten that it was 
mainly Christian thought that finally broke 
up the slave traffic and slavery itself. The 
Society of Friends or Quakers, both in Eng- 
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The land and America, was the first modern body 
Antislavery of Christians to denounce and oppose slavery. 
Movement As early as 1675 the devoted missionary, John 


Eliot, in Massachusetts, spoke against slavery, 
and in r7or a petition against slavery was 
presented to the representatives of Boston. 
Among the Friends who opposed it in the eighteenth century 
should be mentioned Benezet and John Woolman. The 
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great divines Wesley and Whitefield preached against it. Dr. 
Hopkins, a Congregational clergyman of Rhode Island, dis- 
tinguished himself by his efforts against it, tillin 1774 Rhode 
Island gave up the traffic, and in 1784 abolished slavery. 
The Society of Friends was, however, the only religious body 
which as a whole forbade the holding of slaves. The early 
abolition societies all took religious ground. ‘‘Nearly all,” 
says Wilson, the historian of the slave power (vol. i., p. 230), 
“who engaged in the formation of antislavery societies were 
members of Christian churches.’’ In Great Britain the op- 
Posen to slavery came equally from Christian men, nota- 
ly Baxter, Bishop Warburton, Paley, Wesley, Bishop Por- 
teus, Whitefield, and others. The first petition to Parliament 
against the slave trade (in 1776) was based on the religious 
ground ‘‘that the slave trade is contrary to the laws of God 
and the rights of man.’”’ The slave trade was abolished in the 
British Empire, 1806-7. The United States had included 
their judgment on the slave trade in the Constitution, but 
adjourned the final abolition till_1807. In England anti- 
slavery sentiment rose till in 1833 England abolished slavery, 
aying £20,000,000 to the planters as indemnity. In the 
nited States early Church conferences denounced slavery. 
The Presbyterian Synod in 1787 ‘‘recommended to all their 
people to use the most prudent measures} consistent with the 
interests and state of civil society in the countries where they 
live, to procure eventually the final abolition of slavery in 
America.’”’ In 1818 it pronounced slavery ‘‘utterly inconsist- 
ent with the law of God . . . and totally irreconcilable with 
the spirit and principles of Christ.’’ Congregationalists and 
Unitarians went-even further. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1780 plainly condemned the system of human 
bondage. In 1800 the annual conference was directed to 
prepare an address favoring gradual emancipation. But the 
words were finally removed, and this was added, “ Let all our 
preachers, from time to time, as occasion serves, admonish 
and exhort all slaves to render due respect and obedience to 
the commands and interests of their respective masters.” 
But the conflict was as irrepressible in the Methodist 
Church as it afterward proved to be in the nation. At the 
General Conference of 1844, which was held in the city of New 
York, the contention took an extremely angry 
form, It centered upon the personal relations 


The of one. of the bishops of the Church (Andrew), 
Irrepressible who had come into the possession of slaves 
I 7 by a marriage which was contracted after he 
Conflict entered the episcopate. It was his wish and 


intention to resign, but he was overruled by 

the Southern delegates: They finally called a 
convention of delegates from the Southern conferences, which 
met at Louisville, Ky.,in 1845. This body took formal action, 
separating itself from the Northern churches. Many dis- 
cerning minds regarded this action as prophetic of the same 
results in the organic life of the nation. 

But it was true nevertheless that from 1830 to 1850 the 
churches as a whole were subservient to the slave power. Dr. 
Albert Barnes said, ‘‘ There is no power out of the Church that 
could sustain slavery an hour if it were not sustained in it.” 
Judge Birney called ‘‘the American churches the bulwarks of 
American slavery.’’ Yet there were individual churches and 
not a few clergymen that battled for abolition. The clergy- 
man Lovejoy was killed for advocating abolition. Garrison 
and Phillips were strong in Christian sentiment. At one meet- 
ing in Illinois more than thirty clergymen attended and op- 
posed the introduction of slavery into that state. During 
the struggle in 1823, which prevented Illinois from becoming 
a slave state, the clergymen were almost as one man against 
slavery. But whatever the position of the churches, it is not 
too much to say that Christianity put down slavery. 


For the other social effects of modern Chris- 
tianity, see CHURCH AND SociaL ReErForm; but 
Christianity, if not the Church, has had at least its 
part to play in the gradual emancipation of 
woman, in the condemnation of war, the favoring 
of arbitration, in the care of the wounded in war, 
the condemnation of dueling, in prison reform, 
in the creation of hospitals and charities of every 
kind, and in temperance reform. 


II.—Christian Sociology 


The first note of Christianity in relation to so- 
ciety is that it is world-wide and international. 
It knows ‘‘neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free, but Christ all andin all.” It 
taught Peter to call no man common 
or unclean, ‘‘ that God is no respecter 
of persons, but that in every nation 
he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with Him” (Acts x. 34). It led Paul, 
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once a Pharisee of the Pharisees, to write to the 
Ephesians, ‘‘Now, therefore, ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of God”’ (Eph. ii. 
19). It taught the Christian Church the unity of 
the faith—‘‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all and 
through all, and in you all” (Eph. iv. 5, 6). Onc 
Lord Jesus Christ, ‘‘of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth isnamed”’ (Eph. iii. 15). Hence 
Christians of every age, however they have ex- 
plained it, have believed in ‘“‘the holy Catholic 
Church,” ‘‘the communion (literally the commun- 
ism, kowwvla) of the saints,’”’ the unity of believers, 
the kingdom of God. Thus Christianity, at least 
till the Protestant Reformation, in Catholic coun- 
tries, and even under Protestant denominational- 
ism, in a deeper-lying unity, has ever stood for the 
unity of man in Christ. Says Bishop Barry: 
“The Catholic [not Roman] Church is a univer- 
sal society, which knows no distinction of age and 
physical circumstance, no distinction of peoples, 
nations, and languages. It is no castle in the air, 
no mere promise of a future heaven. It isa living 
reality now, obviously the one, ever-growing in- 
ternational society; already realizing by its Bible 
read and its Christian worship offered in some 
200 languages, the sign of Pentecost, and always 
advancing toward its future heritage of the world 
of humanity. This great unity . . . underlies 
all special, local, temporary characteristics; its 
communion is a communion of saints; its one 
universal tie is the indwelling of the Spirit of God; 
. its means and pledges of unity are the sacra- 
ments of communion with Him”’ (‘‘Lectures on 
Christianity and Socialism,” p. 13). Canon Fre- 
mantle’s “‘Bampton Lectures’”’ (1883) bring out 
still more plainly the unity of the Church ‘‘as a 
moral and social power, present, universal, capa- 
ble of transforming the whole life of mankind, 
and destined to accomplish this purpose.’’ The 
Church he calls ‘“‘the social state in which the 
spirit of Christ reigns, embracing the general life 
and society of men, and identifying itself with 
these as much as possible, as having for its object 
to imbue all human relations with the spirit of 
Christ’s self-renouncing love, and thus to change 
the world into a kingdom of God.” 


This makes the field of Christianity the world, and identi- 
fies with the coming of God’s kingdom any advance in unity 
and in love. Says Canon Fremantle: ‘All goodness is essen- 

tially one, and therefore essentially Christian.” 
The coming of love in all human relations is 


i thus the coming of God's kingdom. . Canon 
Brat cae Fremantle therefore calls the Jewish Church a 
a 116 training in national righteousness. The early 


Christian Church he considers the beginnings 
of the universal society. The imperial and 
medieval Church a united Christendom attempted. The 
medieval theory of Christendom he thus states: ‘‘Christendom 
forms one great whole, in which there are two chief function- 
aries, the Pope and the Emperor, each in a different way its 
head. Each power is instituted by God, The one is to rule 
over man bodily, the other over his spiritual interests. Both 
spring from the old Roman Empire, which, having become 
Christian, was at once empire and Church. The two powers 
must support each other, both mutually necessary. The 
emperor sanctions the pope’s election, the pope crowns the 
emperor; the emperor protects the pope and the clergy and 
the spiritual courts, and these in return support the authority 
of the emperor over his subjects. This theory,’’ says Canon 
Fremantle, ‘‘tho it did not wholly correspond to the facts, 
had much in it, considered as an ideal, which was sound.” , It 
explains much of the crusades, is the key to Dante’s ‘De 
Monarchia,”’ gives rise to both a Frederick Barbarossa and a 
Hildebrand. It gave to the world an Alfred the Great, a St. 
Louis, a Savonarola. The Reformation was largely a reaction 
toward individualism, but still it was full of efforts toward a 
Christianized society; and in England especially toward a 
Christian nationalism. j tes 
Christianity to-day is drawing together the lines of Chris- 
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tendom. Canon Fremantle sees its unity and universality in 
(1) public worship, not as a separate cult, but as seeking to 
Taise the tone of the general life; (2) the family, the social unit; 
(3) knowledge, the education of all; (4) art, which must be 
national and popular, to gladden, not individuals, but man- 
kind; (5) society, which must acknowledge its stewardship; 
(6) trade, which must learn cooperation; (7) the nation, the 
constitutional and organic form of the Christian spirit; (8) the 
universal Church or universal State, to be attained through 
arbitration, international law, international congresses, and 
federation. Into all these channels the spirit of Christianity 
is more and more being poured. This is Christianity leading 
to international socialism. 


But, more definitely, what does Christianity 
teach as to social reform? 

First, that humanity is to come into a unity of 
brotherly love, not by building up some new 
scheme of universal brotherhood, but by the rec- 
ognition that mankind 17s to-day a 
unit in the common Fatherhood of 


The c 
God, and may through Christ enter 
Eee into united life. It denies that 


society can be ‘‘made anew by ar- 
rangements”’; it believes that it is to 
be regenerated ‘‘by finding the law and ground 
of its order and harmony the only secret of its 
existence in God”’ (Maurice). This is the first 
social message of Christianity—‘‘ Return to God.” 
Carlyle saw the need when he wrote, ‘‘The begin- 
ning and the end of what is the matter with us in 
these days is that we have forgotten God.’”’ Maz- 
zini saw it when he wrote to the working men of 
the world, ‘‘The source of your duties is in God,” 
and contended that agitation conducted in the 
name of the rights of man had brought in up to 
the present day simply an increase of selfishness 
and individual competition. When we accept 
God, we have the basis and possibility of union. 
““There can be no brotherhood without a common 
father,’ wrote Maurice. ‘‘From that time began 
Jesus Christ to preach and to say, Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’ To return to 
God is the first step in Christian sociology. 
Second, Christianity declares that to do this 
Christ is the Way. ‘‘I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life; no man cometh unto the Father, but 
by me.” This is the second sociologic position of 
Christianity, that Christ is the elder brother, the 
Way, the leader into brotherhood. This, as we 
have already seen, Christ came to be 
—the fulfiller of the law. He is the 
King made manifest, the King in 
man, the King on earth, the head of 
the body. The way to realize human 
brotherhood and unity is not alone to discuss 
Christ’s divinity, but to accept His mastership, to 
become His follower, to join His kingdom. This 
is to be a Christian. Men realize this in personal 
salvation; but it is equally to be realized in social 


Christ 
the Way 


salvation. For Christians, He is ‘‘the Man,’’ and 
He must be the solution of all human problems. 
That is the primal creed. Not only is He, as the 


‘“Man of Sorrows,”’ the Brother and Comforter of 
all who are weary and heavy-laden; not only are 
the poor His peculiar charge and treasure, but 
more than that: He is Himself, in His risen and 
ascended royalty, the sum of all human endeavor, 
the interpretation of all human history, the goal 
of all human growth, the bond of all human 
brotherhood. 

Third, it is a spiritual way. ‘‘Ye must be born 
again’’ is true of society as well as of individuals: 
the third point in Christian sociology. A na- 
tion’s life must be from the spiritual to the ma- 
terial, from the inner to the outer, till all be spir- 
itual. Not by law material but by law spiritual 
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does God’s kingdom come. This does not mean 
that we are only to build up God’s kingdom by 
spiritualizing individuals alone. It 
was not Christ’s method (see article 
CHRIST AND SocIAL REFORM). We 
must spiritualize all life—the body, 
the city, the State, the nation. This 
is the distinctive function of the Church. The 
national Church should be the soul of the nation, 
into which and through which God’s Spirit may 
come to the nation. 

Fourth, if Christian sociology consists in socie- 
ty’s obeying, through spiritual life, the social law 
of Christ, we must know thatlaw. Itissimple. — 

“Then one of them, which was a 
-, lawyer, asked Him a question, tempt- 
‘Shed pine ing Him, and saying, 

““Master, which is the great com- 
mandment in the law? 

«Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. 

“This is the first and great commandment. 

“‘And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. 

““On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets”’ (Matt. xxii. 34-40). 


A Spiritual 
Way 


Law 


Says Professor Ely: ‘‘ This is a most remarkable, and at the 
same time a most daring summary of the whole duty of man. 
A human teacher would never have ventured to reduce all 
God's commandments to two simple statements; nor would 
such a teacher have presumed to exalt man’s obligation to 
love and serve his fellows to an equal plane with his obliga- 
tions to love his Creator. All false systems of religion exalt 
the love of God above the love due our fellow men, and tell us 
that we may serve God by injuring our fellows. How many 
millions of human beings have thought that they did God 
service by human sacrifice! 

““The second commandment, which is like the first, means 
that in every act and thought and purpose, in our laws and in 
their administration, in all public as well as private affairs, we 
—if indeed we profess to be Christians—should seek to confer 
true benefits upon our fellow men. It means that the man 
who professes to love God and who attempts to deceive others 
in regard to the real value of railway stock, or, for that matter, 
any other property, that he may coax their money into his 
pockets, isa hypocrite andaliar. It means that the man who 
oppresses the hireling in his wages is no Christian, but a pagan, 
whatever may be his declarations to the contrary notwith- 
standing. What does God say of such an one? esays: ‘I 
will be a swift witness against those that oppress the hire- 
ling in his wages.’ What does His second commandment 
mean for those rich men who keep back the hire of their 
laborers? It means that they ‘must’ weep and howl ‘for the 
miseries that shall come upon them.’ And what does this 
message mean for monopolists who use their superior advan- 
tages of wealth or intellect or bodily strength or other re- 
sources, to crowd out and grind down their fellows according 
to the methods of modern commercial competition? The 
prophet Isaiah shall tell us: ‘Woe unto them that join house 
to house, that lay field to field, till there be no place, that they 
may be placed alone in the midst of the earth. 

“Tt is needless to enlarge upon this. It must be seen that 
the arrangements of this world are not in accord with the 
commandment given to love our neighbors as ourselves.”’ 


Fifth, the interpretation of this is the Cross. 
The Cross cannot be removed from Christian 


sociology. There can be no obeying Christ 
without sacrifice. Vza crucis, via 
The Cross lucts. ‘If any man will come after 


me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me.” This is 
the fifth point in Christian sociology. It is the 
only way to fulfillove. Love is the leaving of self, 
the living in others. Love and life and sacrifice 
are one. It is thus indeed that we most truly 
gain. But if we love and deny ourselves for the 
sake of gain, we do not love. ‘‘Whosoever shall 
seek to save his life shall lose it.’’ Christian 
sociology is finding one’s true individuality in 
losing it in the life of all. Therefore, luxurious 


it 


bishops and priests and ministers cannot teach 
Christian sociology, for their lives give the lie to 
their words. We must become poor, if we would 
make the many rich. 

Sixth, we come to more detailed questions. 
They can only be answered by those who have 
long passed the merely sentimental assertion that 
Christ is all in all, and have set themselves to the 
solid task of discovering what that solemn truth 
really and precisely’means, and have worked it 
down into the concrete facts, and have surveyed 
and estimated the full need of the circumstances 
and striven to make clear to themselves what is 
the first step, and what the second, and the third, 
if that great royalty of Christ is, in very deed, 
ever to be made good here on earth, amid men as 
they are, and after a history such as they have 
hitherto had. ‘ 

(a) Christianity must demand in some form the 
opening of all the earth, including all natural ad- 
vantages, to all God’s children equally. How 
may be a question of political and economic 
method (see Lanp), but in some form it must be 
accomplished. Equity, brotherhood, and the 
declaration of Christ demand it. That private 
property in land was forbidden, and every Jew 
entitled to the use of land by the Jewish theocracy, 
is indisputable; that Christ came to fulfil the law 
and the prophets can no more be denied. That 
we must follow their method is not certain, but 
that in some way Christianity must bring to the 
world what Judaism required of the Jew can be 
denied by no Christian. 

(b) Christianity demands that love and not 
competition be the law of trade. The golden rule 
must be made the rule for gold. ‘‘Competition,” 
said Maurice, ‘‘is put forth as the law of the uni- 
verse. Thisisalie. The time is come to declare 
it is a lie by word and deed.”’ This means that in 
some form Christianity implies SociaLism. Said 
Laveleye: ‘‘Every Christian who understands 
and earnestly accepts the teachings of his Master 
is at heart a Socialist; and any Christian who op- 
poses what is commonly known as Christian 
Socialism misunderstands Christ, or Socialism, or 
both.” The inference is not, of course, that 
Christianity must be committed to State Social- 
ism, but society to be Christian must in all ways 
conform to the law of cooperation. 

(c) Christianity demands that every man able 
to work should work. Not otherwise can he fol- 
low the Carpenter of Nazareth. “If any man 
would not work, neither should he 
eat”’ is the injunction of well-nigh 
the oldest Christian epistle. 

(d) It follows from this and from 
the whole spirit of Christianity that 
we are not to live upon the work of others by 
usury. (For the detail of this argument, see 
Usury.) 

(e) Christianity demands the enthronement of 
the family, in the abiding unity in love of one man 
and one woman. ‘‘And I say unto you, whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, except it be for for- 
nication, and shall marry another, committeth 
adultery; and whoso marrieth her which is put 
away, doth commit adultery.”” These words of 
Christ, with all they imply, are fundamental to 
Christian sociology (see FAMILY). 

(f) Lastly, Christian sociology demands that 
the Christian go into the details of all political, 
social, and industrial life of every kind, and bring 
them into subjection to Christ. Only so shall we 
be His disciples. ‘‘Not every one that saith unto 
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me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom, but 
he that doeth the will of my Father, which is in 
heaven.”’ 

Christ’s spoken ordinances do not go into all 
these details. Christianity is not a system of or- 
dinances. _ But it is a life, and into these details 
the Christian life must go. (For different views, 
see CHRIST AND SOCIAL REFORM.) 

REFERENCES: Among the best books are Gesta Christi, by 
C. L, Brace; Arius the Libyan, by N. C. Koun; The World as 
the Subject of Redemption, by Canon Fremantle; Social Aspects 
of Christianity, by R. T. Ely; Social Morality, by F. D. Mau- 
tice; Christian Socialism, by P. W. Sprague; My Religion, and 

‘hat to Do, by Tolstoy; Social Aspects of Christianity, by 
Bishop Westcott; Soctal and Present Day Questions, by 
Canon Farrar; The Christian Society, by G. D. Herron; Chris- 
tian Sociology, by Rp H. W. Stuckenberg; Lessons from the 
Cross, and Laws of Eternal Life, by S.D.Headlam. (See also 
CHRIST AND SOCIAL REFORM; CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM.) 


CHURCH ARMY: This is a mission of the 
Church of England, originated in the year 1882, 
for the benefit of the working classes. It is gov- 
erned by a committee within the Church, some of 
the bishops being members thereof. The mem- 
bership approaches almost a thousand, consisting 
of workers of both sexes. It extends throughout 
the kingdom, having also branches in the United 
States and in other English-speaking lands. The 
mission is divided into two departments, one of 
which, the evangelical, chooses suitable persons 
and trains them, free of expense to themselves, 
to become teachers and speakers in Christian 
doctrine and mission nurses. The other depart- 
ment, the social branch, seeks to help the down- 
fallen, the outcast, the homeless, by labor and by 
every other means possible. The Army possesses 
nearly 120 houses for the lodging of the working 
people in London, as well as in the provinces. 
There are test farms at Essex, Hempstead, New- 
digate, and Surrey. They also assist in the mat- 
ter of emigration. There are also homes for boys 
and for girls; for first offenders and for persons ad- 
dicted to intoxication. There is also an Aid 
Society for convicts. The Society for the House- 
less Poor, which was established in 1819, is now 
under the charge of the Army. Over 400,000 
men, women, and boys were cared for by the 
mission in the year 1905, some 60 per cent havy- 
ing turned out well. Chief Secretary, Prebendary 
Carlile. Address: 55 Bryanston Street, Lon- 
don, W., England. 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF THE INTERESTS OF LABOR, 
THE: This society, commonly known as “C. A. 
I. L.,”” was founded in 1887,in New York City, 
by communicants of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, Bishop 
of central New York, was elected president. It 
was felt that the Church should take active meas- 
ures to show her sympathy with the laboring 
classes in their struggle for justice, and C. A. I. L. 
grew out of a desire to carry this sympathy into 
effect. Its principles are as follows: 


The Church Association for the Advancement of the In- 
terests of Labor, believing that the clergy and laity of the 
Church should become personally interested in the social ques- 
tions now being agitated, should inform themselves of the 
nature of the issues presented, and should be prepared to act 
as the necessities of the day may demand, sets forth the fol- 
lowing principles and methods of work for its members: 

(1) It is of the essence of the teachings of Jesus Christ that 
God is the Father of all men, and that all men are brothers. 

(2) God is the sole possessor of the earth and its fulness; 
man is but the steward of God’s bounties. 

(3) Labor being the exercise of body, mind, and spirit in 
the broadening and elevating of human life, it is the duty of 
every man to labor diligently, 
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(4) Labor, as thus defined, should be the standard of social 
worth. 

(5) When the divinely intended opportunity to labor is 
given to all men, one great cause of the present widespread 
suffering and destitution will be removed. 


More than sixty bishops of the Church are 
honorary vice-presidents. Communicants of the 
Church are eligible for membership, and others 
willing to work with the society may become 
associate members. The society has an official 
Organ, Hammer and Pen, the only Church labor 
paper in the United States. The association has 
standing committees on promotion of peace, or- 
ganized labor, investigation of strikes, sweat- 
shops, and tenement houses, looking to the reform 
of abuses. In connection with the Actors’ 
CuurcH ALLIANCE it also takes an active interest 
in looking after the relations between the Church 
and the Stage. The association was one of the 
pioneer societies to introduce arbitration of in- 
dustrial disputes in the United States; and it has 
been particularly active against the evils of the 
sweat-shop system, notably in New York City. 
President, Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D.; secre- 
tary and organizer, Miss Harriette A. Keyser, 
Church Mission House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM: The in- 
fluence of Christianity on social reform has been 
discussed in its alphabetical place. It seems 
necessary, however, to consider the relations of 
the Church to social reform in an article by it- 
self; first, because very many make a sharp dis- 
tinction between Christianity and the Church, 
and, secondly, because all are agreed upon the 
immense power wielded by the Church, be it for 
evil or for good, in the advancement or retarda- 
tion of social reform. The subject is considered 
under the following heads: (1) The apostolic 
Church; (2) The primitive Church after Apostolic 
days; (3) the medieval Church; (4) from the Ref- 
ormation to the present time; (5) the modern 
Church; (6) what the Church could do. 


I.—The Apostolic Church 


The Church is here considered as commencing 
with the apostles and their followers in the upper 
chamber at Jerusalem. (For the beginnings of 
the Church in the Hebrew theocracy, and the re- 
lations of that theocracy to social reform, see 
Jupaism; for the teachings of Christ in regard to 
society, see CHRIST AND SOCIAL REFORM.) That 
the Church, as organized in Jerusalem, had vital 
relation to social life needs no reiteration. (See 
ComMuNIsM.) The indisputable record is that 
the members had ‘‘all things in common,” and 
that to each was given ‘‘according as any man 
had need.”’ It may, however, be necessary to 
point out that this was not an accident or mere 
passing incident in the history of the apostolic 
Church, born of the enthusiasm of its first love, 
but rather the necessary and logical result of the 
very character and nature of the Church. The 
first Christians of Jerusalem were drawn from 

among the Jews or from among the 

roselytes to the Jewish faith, the 

inh nt Nabrarnedt within the gates.’’ They 
ie ait were therefore familiar with the 
social teachings and requirements of 
the Jewish law and the Jewish scrip- 
tures. Any one who knows what these were— 
their care for the afflicted, the opprest, the father- 
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less and the widow, their minute directions as to 
the organization of social life, their provisions for 
securing land im perpetuo to every individual for 
use, while in ownership it was held as belonging 
to God, their prohibition of usury and oppression 
in every form, and, above all, the recognition of all 
this as binding because it was the law of God, to be 
taught, upheld, and enforced by the institutes and 
officers of the national religion—any one, we say, 
who at all realizes this cannot wonder that the 
first act of the first Christian Church was to apply 
its pentecostal love to the conduct and the order- 
ing of property and of the social life. Jesus 
Christ had enforced this spirit. He had taught 
both by word and deed that He had come as a 
King, with authority over all life, social as well as 
spiritual. He had fed the hungry, healed the 
sick, raised the dead. He had entered Jerusalem 
as a King. He had in every word taught of the 
kingdom of heaven as the great summation of 
His life and as near at hand, on earth as truly as in 
heaven. (See CHRIST AND SOCIAL REFORM.) 

Yet it must be also noted that this so-called 
communism of the Church of Jerusalem was not 
one of law and of requirement. Love was the ful- 
filling of the law. The incident of Ananias and 
Sapphira (Acts v. 1-11) shows that there was no 
requirement to renounce private property in land 
or houses. Until the disciples had given property 
to the Church, their property remained their own. 
It was only out of their love that ‘‘as manyas 
were possessors of lands or houses sold them and 
brought the prices of the things that were sold and 
laid them down at the apostles’ feet, and distri- 
bution was made unto every man, according as 
he had need.” 

Nor are we to think of it as peculiar to the 
Church at Jerusalem. While it is true that we do 
not know so much of the communism of any other 
Church, and while but little has 
come down to us in any way of 
the life of other Christian churches 
of the first century, the indi- 
cations nevertheless are strongly 
against the communism of the Jerusalem Church 
being exceptional. All that we know points 
to its not being exceptional. In the Book of 
the Acts and in the Epistles there are abun- 
dant references to the life of love as carried on 
in these other churches. We have Dorcas, or 
Tabitha, at Joppa (Acts ix. 36) ‘‘full of good 
works.” Paul writes to the Corinthians (2 Cor. 
ix. 7) about giving to the poor. He praises 
the Christians of Macedonia (2 Cor. viii. 2) for 
giving almost beyond their power. He orders 
the churches both at Galatia and Corinth (1 Cor. 
Xvi. 2) to lay by a store for charity ‘‘on the first 
day of the week,”’ as each person was prospered: 
St. James declares that ‘‘pure religion and unde- 
filed before our God and Father is this: to visit 
the fatherless and widows in affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.’’ We 
read of the churches at Troas (Acts xx. 6) and at 
Corinth holding agape or love-feasts, where they 
came together to break bread. Jude 12 indicates 
that this was a common custom in all the churches. 
1 Tim. v. 10 indicates the duty of the widow (or 
deaconess) to wash the saints’ feet, entertain 
strangers, bring up children, relieve the afflicted. 
Hospitality is continually urged. The slave is to 
be treated as ‘‘a brother beloved”’ (Philemon 16). 
If it be said that the fact that St. Paul took up a 
collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem is indic- 
ative of a peculiar condition in that Church, and 
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that their communism and giving up of private 
property had brought them into special poverty, it 
may be said, on the other hand, that the Church at 
Jerusalem was under notorious and excessive per- 
secution, as during the first century the churches 
throughout the rest of the Roman Empire were 
not. It appears (cf. Heinrici, ‘‘The Christian 
Church of Corinth” and the ‘Religious Com- 
munities of the Greeks’’ in the Zeitschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Théologie, 1876, iv.; Uhlhorn’s 
“Christian Charity in the Ancient Church,” and 
the whole of C. Osborn Ward’s “The Ancient 
Lowly’’), that as soon as the Church emerges 
into recognized form, its legal position in the 
Roman Empire was as a collegium, very much 
resembling the collegia tenuiorum, or sodalities of 
the poor, organized to collect contributions for 
the poor or for special ends, such as burial, etc. 
For a full account of these, see GiLps; but we must 
here note the similarity between these and the 
early churches in their social life. 


Tertullian uses the same words, steps and arca, for the con- 
tribution and contribution chest of the Church as were 
technically employed in the collegia for their collections. 
These collegia had their presiding officers, or magistri, their 
meeting places, more or less humble, according to their wea!th. 
They had regular meeting times and dues for various pur- 
pee mainly of benefit, but sometimes for carousals. They 

ad banquets or meals together. Some of them had consid- 
erable wealth, lands, houses, etc., being donated to them by 
wealthy members or patrons. On appointed days there were 
sportula, or distributions of bread, wine, or money among the 
members. Members were called brothers and sisters, and 
their presiding officers fathers and mothers (for there were 
women among them as truly as men). It is evident how 
close these were in resemblance to the social organization of 
the Church at Jerusalem, with its contributions, its officers, its 
gifts of houses and land, its common meals, its organized dis- 
tribution ‘‘in the daily ministration’’ to the widows and those 
in need. Now if these collegia, so exactly in this respect like 
the Church in Jerusalem, existed through all the empire, as 
seems proven, and that legally all the churches were regarded 
as collegia, and used the very technical terms of the collegia, 
does it not indicate almost beyond a doubt that the picture 
given in the acts of the Church at Jerusalem is a picture of 
every Church in the apostolic days? The Church, even in 
apostolic days, was by no means immaculate; it was being 
saved, not wholly sanctified; but its very essence and its in- 
most spirit was a life of brotherhood and of practical love upon 
this earth. 


II.—The Primitive Church after Apostolic Days 


We come here into fuller light, and may treat 
the subject in detail, dividing it into parts, con- 
sidering, first, the spirit of equality and of broth- 
erhood that phiiailed: in the primitive Church. 


The Roman Empire was full of poverty and distress. Slav- 
ery was universal. Uhlhorn estimates that at Rome under 
Augustus there were 580,000 proletarians needing support to 
90,000 senators, knights, soldiers, and traders not needing 

support, and this does not include the slaves, 
who constituted the mass of the population. 


Spirit of (See Cities.) At Athens at one time, ac- 
li cording to some historians, there were 400,000 
Equality javes to 31,000 citizens; according to others 


200,000 to 100,000. In Italy, according to 
Blair, there were under Claudius nearly 30,- 
000,000 slaves to 7,000,000 freemen; and tho these figures 
may be too high, the slave population was, according to all, 
in an immense majority. This, of course, meant widespread 
suffering beneath a corrupt aristocracy of enormous wealth. 
The working class faved: andlittle more. Mommsenreckons 
the Roman bushel of wheat at 1 denarius, and this was the 
usual day’s wage. Meat was proportionally dear. Dio- 
cletian fixt the price of beef and mutton at about thirty cents 
the kilogram, and a fowl at the same price. A modest dwell- 
ing in the upper stories of one of the large lodging-houses at 
Rome came to about $80 a year. On the other hand, the 
wealth of the few wasenormous. The augur, Cneus Lentulus, 
and Narcissus, Nero’s freedman, were said to own $22,000,000, 
Latifundia were growing. Cecilius, a freedman of Augustus, 
left in his will, Pliny tells us, 4,116 slaves. It is true that this 
does not indicate either such wealth on the part of the rich, 
or such poverty on the part of the laborer as we have to-day; 
but the worst of the slave condition under the Roman Empire 
was the lack of civil or moral standing: the slave could be sold, 
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killed, violated, thrown to the fish at pleasure with impunity. 
Such was the society in which the Christian Church took root. 
In CHRISTIANITY AND SocrAL REFORM we have traced the in- 
fluence of Christianity upon the laws and organized society, 
and have shown how it gradually overthrew slavery. Here 
we are simply concerned with what the Church did directly asa 
church. The Church spread at first, it is evident, mainly among 
the slaves and the opprest. Hence it was powerless directly 
to affect the legislation of proud emperors and senators, but it 
did welcome the slave to its fold as an equal and it did practise 
brotherhood among men. It taught that, being descended 
from one Father, all men were equal. ‘‘ Weare all born alike, 
Both emperors and beggars,’’ said an early Christian writer 
(Brevarium in Psalt.,in opp. Hieron., vol. ii., p. 233). ‘Thou 
sayest that thy father is consul and thy mother holy and 
good,” says Chrysostom; ‘‘What does it matter tome? Show 
me thy own life, for it is only by that I can be able to judge of 
thy nobility” (Or. in terre motum et Lazarum, § 6, vol. i., p. 
782). Man is “the great work of God”’ (Ambrose, Sermo 10, 
in Ps. cxviii.). ‘‘The world is a vast republic, a great family 
of God’s children,” writes Tertullian (A pol. xxxviii.). The 
whole of Christianity the early Church found in charity rather 
than in hope or faith (Zeno Veron, Book I., tract 2, p. 111). 
Chrysostom put it above fasts or solitary penances. Love, 
gentleness, almsgiving, are greater, according to him, than 
celibacy (Hom. I., in Matt., § 7). ‘‘Love on earth must be 
without thought of earthly profit or heavenly recompense”’ 
(Orig., Contra Cels., I., 67, vol. i., p. 382). Gregory Nazian- 
zen says: ‘‘ Rich and poor, strong and weak, servant and free- 
man, have one only Head, from whom everything comes, 
Christ Jesus. What the members of the body are for each 
other, each among us is for his brothers, and all for each”’ 
(Greg. Naz., Or. 16, vol. i., p. 243). Of this unity the agape, 
or love-feasts, were symbols. “Here they brought the poor 
and the needy” (Constit. A post., II., 28, p. 243). The Church 
Augustine calls “a spiritual republic in the midst of a pagan 
society’’ (De opere Monach, chap. xv., vol. vi., p. 363). 

At first the Christian Church did not favor monasticism. 
Their communism was not like that of the Essenes. ‘‘Chris- 
tians,” says one, ‘‘are not distinguished from other nations 

either by language, dress, or habits. They do 
not shut themselves up in particular towns, 

Spirit of but live where they were born, in the midst of 
Brotherhood Greeks or barbarians. They are different 

from pagans in conduct, and their life is alto- 
gether distinct”’ (Ep. ad. Diogn., chap. iii., p. 
237). They honored the magistrates and 
prayed for them, and for the emperor, who was their earthly 
head, as Jesus Christ was head in the kingdom of God (Polyc. 
Ep., chap. xii., p. 191; Just., M., 1. c.; Athenag., Leg., chap. 
MEXVIL peas) The Christians obeyed all laws save those 
which compromised their faith, such as giving divine honors 
to the emperors, bowing before idols, swearing by their genii. 
Here they were inflexible. The aged Polycarp, summoned by 
the proconsul to swear by the genius of Cesar, refused to do so, 
but was willing to obey inallelse. Ambrose reckons it among 
the duties of an ecclesiastic to take an interest 
in the opprest and suffering. ‘‘ Your office will 

Relation to shine gloriously,’’ he writes, “if the oppression 

the State of widows and orphans attempted by the pow- 

erful should be hindered by the servants of 
the Church; if you show that the command- 
ment of the Lord is more to you than the favor 
of therich”’ (De Offic., I1., 22). Athanasius excommunicated 
the viceroy of Lydia, notorious for his cruelty and excesses, 
and Basil declared that the Church agreed with him (Bas. Ep., 
16). Synesius of Ptolemais excluded from the Church the 
Prefect Andronicus for the same reason (Synesit Epp., 57, 58, 
72). When the inhabitants of Antioch were trembling before 
the wrath of the emperor, because they had overthrown his 
statues, Bishop Flavian went to Constantinople to intercede, 
while Chrysostom preached his famous ‘‘statue sermons,” and 
when prosecutions began, a monk, seizing the bridles of the 
horses drawing the carriage in which the judges were riding, 
cried: ‘‘Tell the emperor you are not only an emperor, but a 
man, and those you reign over are your fellowmen. Human 
nature was made in the image of God; do not then so merci- 
lessly and cruelly destroy the image of God.”’ The story of 
Ambrose himself expelling Theodosius the Great from both 
Church and sacrament till he did public penance, for having 
allowed his soldiers a massacre at Thessalonica, is well known. 
The Church became the sanctuary of the opprest. When a 
debtor, sued for 17 solidi (about $150), fled to the Church, 
Augustine paid the debt. He who violated the right of sanc- 
tuary was excommunicated. 


Next to the spirit of the equality and brother- 
hood and protection to the opprest, we notice 
what the primitive Church did for the family and 
for woman. Under Rome woman was either the 
slave, the toy, or the property of man. The 
Church recognized her equality. 


“T do not know anything more unjust,” said Augustine of 
the Roman laws which kept women in an inferior position (De 
Civit. Det., tii., chap. xxi., vol. vii., p. 63); and all the Fathers 
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teach the equality of man and woman (Clem. Alex., Pedag., 
I., 4, vol. i., p. 103; Greg. Naz., Or. 31, vol. i., p. 502; Greg. 
Nys., Or. 1, in Verba Fac. Hom., vel. i., p. 
151). Marriage was regarded in its spiritual 
aspect as for eternity an association of souls 
rather than of bodies (Athenag., Leg., chap. 
xxxiii., p. 311). It wasa type of the union of 
Christ with His Church (Chrysost., Hom., 12 
in col., § 5, vol. xi., p. 419). Some of the 
Fathers, sucn as Ambrose and Augustine, erat to exalt cel- 
ibacy and virginity above marriage, but in the beginning it was 
not so; and was never so with all the Fathers. With Chrys- 
ostom a true man and wife joined in sacred union show a 
holier life than the inhabitants of many a monastery (Hom., 
I., in Rom. xvi. 3, vol. iii., p. 175). In marriage, the woman, 
according to the Fathers, was wedded to the husband as 
the Church to its Head. Chrysostom says: “Woman can 
neither carry arms nor vote in the assemblies nor manage the 
commune, but she can weave thread, give better advice than 
her husband about domestic matters, rule and keep order in 
her household, superintend the servants, and bring up the 
children. Each sex has its special vocation. God has not 
given all to one. He has wisely divided it’’ (Chrysost., 
Quales Ducende sint Uxores, vol.iii.. p.127). ‘““Nothing,’’ he 
says further, ‘‘can better mold man than a pious and wise 
woman” (Chrysost. 1. c.; Sermo, 4, in Gen., § 1, vol. iv., p. 
659). Mixed marriages between pagans and Christians were 
frowned upon. Second marriages were discouraged. Ter- 
tullian said that ‘‘he who marries again commits a decent 
kind of adultery” (Athenag., Leg., 33, p. 311). Montanists 
absolutely forbade second marriages, but after the time of 
Augustine it was a heresy to condemn second marriages. 
Adultery was the only admitted cause of divorce, and then 
separation was usually recommended. Purity was required 
of both sexes equally. ‘‘The laws of the Cesars are different 
from the laws of Christ,’’ says Jerome. ‘‘ With us, on the 
contrary, what is not permitted for women is also forbidden 
for men” (Ep. 77, Ann. 399, vol. i., p. 459). Nevertheless, 
condemning strictly their vice, the Church welcomed the 
Magdalenes, and many of them became noble martyrs. Pe- 
lagia, a celebrated courtezan of Antioch, was converted and 
retired to a convent, where she spent the rest of her life in 
humble piety. Afra died for her Savior in Augsburg, to- 
gether with three servants who, having followed her in vice, 
followed also in conversion. Similarly high was the position 
of the Church in regard to children. _At a time when abortion 
and exposure were frequent, the Fathers declared that to 
cause a child to perish by abortion is to destroy the work of 
God. God is the father of all life, however incomplete it be. 
Those guilty of it were excluded from the Church for ten 
years (Const. Apost., vii., 3, p. 366). Exposure was still more 
condemned. he Church welcomed the children. “If old 
sinners,’’ says Cyprian, ‘“‘are received in the Christian com- 
munity, with how much greater reason shall the new-born 
child be received, who has not yet committed sin?” (Ep. 59, 
p. 99). This was true even of natural children. They 
were still under God’s paternal care, and to be welcomed by 
the Church (Methodius, Conviv. x. Virginum, Or. 2, in Com- 
belis). According to Chrysostom, what has upset the whole 
world is that man has not cared more for his own children 
(Hom. de Viduis, vol. iii., p. 317). Chrysostom and Jerome 
especially urge upon mothers to rightly influence the children. 
Thus we have in the early Church Monica, the mother of Au- 
gustine; Nonna, the mother of Gregory of Nazianzus; An- 
thusa, the mother of Chrysostom. The first schools that may 
be called primary were kept in the fourth century by Christian 
priests (Palladius, Vita Chrys.; in Opp., vol. xiii., p. 77). Basil 
during his rule made their keeping an especial duty (Regula 
Fusius. Tract., interrog., 15 et 23, vol. ii., p. 355). 


The Church 
and Woman 


The next thing to be considered is the re- 
lation of the primitive Church to the labor- 
ing classes. These, according to all classic an- 
tiquity, were despised. Artizans, according to 
Aristotle, were not worthy of the 
name of citizens (O., chap. ii., 1). 


pan ate Almost all manual and most men- 
Workin tal work was done by slaves. By 
hevega. Christians work was honored. They 


neither felt themselves to be miser- 
able nor disgraced because they 
had to work with their hands (Ep. ad. Zenam 
et Serenum, chap. xvii., in Opp. Just. Mart., p. 
416). They remembered Christ the carpenter 
and Paul the tent-maker. The ‘‘ Apostolic Con- 
stitutions’ forbid a man to mix with the idle 
crowd, and advise him to engage in useful 
work, having his soul turned toward God (Book 
I., chap. iv.). The necessity of teaching youth- 
ful arts to children was dwelt upon (Constit. 
Apost., Book IV., chap. xi. p. 301). They 
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taught that if a man did not work, ‘‘neither 
should he eat.” 

The relation of the Church to slavery has been 
much discust. The primitive Church, while not 
immediately seeking to overthrow slavery, under- 
mined it. Before the Reformation slavery had 
wholly disappeared from Christian lands, and long 
before that it had almost disappeared. The Church, 
started among the poor, and, despised by the 
powerful, had not the power to abolish the insti- 
tution-in any legal way. But while the Church 
long allowed slavery, it did much to alleviate it, 
and welcomed the slave as an equal; only in later 
years did the Church ever practise slavery. 


‘‘No one is a slave by nature,’’ say Clement of Alexandria 
and Basil (Clem. Alex., Pedag., III., chap. xii., vol. i., p. 207; 
Basil, De Spir., s., I., chap. xxi., vol. iil., p. 42). Chrysostom 
says that God, who created the two first beings free and equal, 
never created slaves to serve them (Hom. 22 in Eph., § 2, vol. 
xi., p. 167). Some of the Fathers held that slavery was pun- 
ishment, but they held so of all work, and yet that work was 
honorable. ‘‘I call noble and lord,’’ says Chrysostom, ‘‘the 
slave who is covered with chains, if it accords with his life; I 
call him low and ignoble who in the midst of dignities retains 
an enslaved soul’’ (Or. in Terre Motum et Laz., § 7, vol. i., p. 
782). Inthe Church slavery was only an accidental exter- 
nal condition which did not affect the moral worth. Again 
and again the Church taught that Christianity was service. 
Christians called themselves, like St. Paul, servants or bond- 
servants (SovAo) of Christ. Ignatius wrote of the slaves: 
“Let them continue to serve without murmuring, and God will 
give them a better than earthly liberty” (Ad. Polyc., chap. 
iv., p. 41). Slaves were recommended to bear servitude in 
the passing world of exile, where none is free, and beyond 
which the Christian expects deliverance and glory (August., 
De Agone Christiana, chap. vii., vol. vi., p. 181). In 451, the 
Council of Chalcedon forbade the convents to receive slaves 
without the consent of their masters, ‘‘in order that the name 
of God be not dishonored’’ (Canon IV.). Many slaves bore 
noble testimony to their master Christ, such as Potamizena, 
Eutyches, Victorinus, Maro, Nereus, Vitalis, and others. But 
while bidding the slave be patient, the Church spoke plainly 
to the master. Said Chrysostom: “‘Do not imagine that an 
injury to a slave will be regarded as indifferent, because it is 
only to a slave. The laws of the world see a difference be- 
tween the two races; but the laws of the commonwealth of 
God ak it’’ (Chrysost. Hom, 22, in Eph., § 2, vol. xi., 
p.*167). 


We observe the difference between the recog- 
nition of slavery by the primitive Church and its 
recognition too frequently by the Church in mod- 
ern times. The primitive Church recognized it as 
a human institution, to which they were to sub- 
mit. The modern Church too often tried to 
prove slavery a divine institution. Masters were 
told by the primitive Church to love their slaves as 
sons and as equals (Constit. Apost., Book IV., 
chap. xii., p. 302). The Church refused to re- 
ceive the gifts of the master who ill treated his 
slaves (Constit. Apost., Book IV., chap. vi., p. 
197). Inthe early Church there were households 
where master and servants formed one family. 


When Thecla was cited to appear before the tribunal fifty 
of her slaves, urged by gratitude, appeared in her favor (Acta 
ss., January, vol i., p. 601). Paula, a descendant of Paulus, 
Emilius, Leo, and Fabiola are spoken of as the servants 
rather than the mistresses of their women. But the Fathers 
went farther than to counsel gentleness. They urged masters 
to free their slaves. Gregory Nazianzen and Chrysostom are 
prominent in such exhortations, and many masters did the 
same. The earliest instance that has come down to us is that 
of Hermes, Prefect of Rome under Trajan, who embraced 
Christianity with his wife, children, and 1,250 slaves, whom he 
freed on the day of their baptism, Easter Day, with ample 
assistance to enable them to gain a livelihood. He himself 
afterward suffered martyrdom with Bishop Alexander, who 
had been the means of his conversion. Another prefect of 
Rome, Chromatius, under Diocletian, freed his 1,400 slaves, 
saying that those who had God for their father ought not to be 
the servants of man. Melania, with the consent of her hus- 
band, Pinius, freed 8,000 slaves; Ovonius, a French martyr, 
5,000. 


The Church especially did her utmost to end 
the horrors of the gladiatorial combats and the 
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degradation of the theatrical exhibitions. The 
Church refused baptism to gladiators unless they 
gave up their profession. Lactan- 
Gladiatorial ae, Instead of buying and 
Combats {ceding wild beasts, ransom prisoners 
and feed the poor; instead of bring- 
ing together men to kill each other, 
go and bury the innocent dead” (Div. Instit., 
Book VI., chap. xii., vol. i., p. 470). From the 
theaters, at this time grossly,immoral, Christians 
were warned to absent themselves. Those who, 
in spite of warnings, still attended, were declared 
unworthy of Christian communion. 


Christians were urged to find their exhibitions in nature. 
““What theater,’’ says one writer, ‘“‘constructed by the hand 
of man can equal these wonders of creation”’ (Tract. de Spect., 
in Opp. Cypr., p. 312)! Actors who became Christians and 
had no other means of earning a livelihodd, such as Euchra- 
tius, were provided for by the Church through the efforts of 
Cyprian. 


We come now to consider the relation of the 
primitive Church to the poor, and its property 
relations in general. This may be said to be a 
more or less faithful carrying out of the volun- 
tary communal life of Jerusalem. There seems 
to be no evidence that there was anywhere es- 
tablished by the primitive Church a mechanical 
communism. Voluntary communism seems to 
have been the ideal to which they always tended, 
tho sometimes very vaguely and remotely. The 
emphasis was on love. ‘‘It is not the census,” 
said Ambrose, ‘‘but the qualities of the soul, that 
show the rich man” (Ep., chap. Ixiii., § 89, vol. 
ii., p. 1044). Barnabas, in warmly commending 
charity, argues that ‘‘we ought not to consider 
anything as belonging to ourselves alone, but to 
share everything with our neighbor; for if there is 
communion in spiritual and everlasting things, 
with how much greater right ought it to exist in 
these material things” (chap. xix., p. 52). Am- 
brose of Milan wrote, ‘‘ Nature created everything 
for common use. If, then, there are men who 
are excluded from the enjoyment of the products 
of the earth, it is contrary to nature. The un- 
equal division of this wealth is the result of ego- 
ism and violence. Nature is the mother of com- 
mon right, usurpation is the mother of private 
right” (De Off. Mintstr., Book I., chap. xxviii., 
§ 132, vol. ii., p. 35). 


The early Church opposed riches as hindering salvation, but 
Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, and others teach that riches are 
not to be condemned in themselves. ‘‘ Neither is every poor 
man a saint, . . . nor is every rich man condemned,”’ wrote 
one (Asterius, De Divite et Lazaro, p. 13). “The hand of the 
Christian,” said the same writer, Asterius, “‘ought only to be 
held out to give alms, never to seize what does not belong to 
him” (Hom. de Ciconomo, Iniquio, p. 23). The giving of 
charity the primitive Church exalted. ‘‘It is better to do the 
works of charity than to ornament churches, or to enrich them 
with precious vases”’ (Hieron., Ep. 130, vol. i., p. 99 re The 
priests were to lead in this, especially the bishops, The 

‘Apostolic Constitutions” lay down their duties in these 
words: ‘To orphans take the place of a father; to widows 
give the protection that they would have from their husbands; 
help young people who desire to marry with your cotinsels; 
find work for the artizans; have pity on the infirm; receive 
strangers beneath your roof; give food and drink to those who 
are hungry and thirsty and clothes to the naked; visit the sick 
and help the prisoners” (Book IV., 2, p. 295).. Charity was to 
cause sacrifice. We read of the early Christians fasting that 
they might give to the poor (Constit. Apost., V. xx., p. 33 1). 
Deaconesses were appointed to aid poor women. Under 
Bishop Cornelius, toward the close of the third century, the 
Church of Rome supported more than 1,500 poor people. The 
Church of Antioch, in the time of Chrysostom, maintained 
more than 3,000. The Church of Rome, under Bishop Sotir, 
in the second half of the second century, and 100 years later, 
under Bishop Stephen, sent money collected in distant prov- 
inces, sometimes to help famished populations, sometimes to 
lighten the burdens of the persecuted. Prelates sold the 
vases and ornaments of their churches to aid the poor, This 
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was done by Cyril, by Acacius, Bishop of Amida, who sold 
420 vases and sent back to freedom 7,000 imprisoned Per- 
sians, and by Deogratias, of Carthage. Au- 
gustine and Ambrose did it to ransom cap- 


tives. Paulinus, of Nola and Hilary of Arles 
cormnre ay sold their large estates for the poor. Martin 
Ptlves § of Tours sacrificed his sacerdotal robes. The 


Bishop of Escupére, of Toulouse, went hungry 
F and used only basket and glass for the bread 
and wine of the Eucharist, in order to help the poor. When 
the martyr Lawrence was asked by the pagan governor for 
ie treasures of the Church, he showed him the poor. Peter, 
the tax-gatherer, in the time of Justinian, on being converted 
expiated his harshness by selling himself to a slave merchant 
for the benefit of the poor. Clement of Rome writes to the 
Church in Corinth: ‘‘We have among us many who have 
given themselves to servitude in order that others might be 
free.”’ It is told of Bishop Eleusis of Cyzicus, that he took 
the pagan temples and made them into hospitals for the old 
and widowed. The first orphan houses are of this period, 
and were cared for by priests. Special collections were made 
for prisoners. The poor denied themselves a day’s food to 
give tothese. The funds of the Church were used to ransom 
brothers sentenced to public works or the arena. The Church 
was theasylum. Even Alaric, on taking Rome, is reported to 
have spared those who took refuge in the churches. The 
innocent went to the bishops for redress. In the midst of 
universal anarchy, the bishops raised their voices in behalf of 
outraged humanity. It was one of their special duties to save 
defenseless men from the hands of powerful oppressors, and 
to intercede with the emperors and magistrates in their behalf; 
to undertake long journeys and brave all wrath, provided the 
cause of those in whom they were interested was just. Most 
frequently we find bishops giving assistance to country people, 
who suffered from the rapacity of the fiscal agents, the avarice 
of the usurers, the oppression of great proprietors. For the 
sick, the primitive Church did much, even for the lepers. 
Basil advises that lepers be not deserted, but be loved the 
more for the miseries of their desolation. During the plague 
of Carthage, about 250 A.p., and during that of Alexandria, 
the Christians showed great bravery and love. The earliest 
hospitals are due to the Church, the first being established in 
the beginning of the fourth century. From the latter half of 
this century they multiplied greatly. The most important of 
these was founded by Basil in Cesarea. It rose, says Gregory 
Nazianzen, like a new town, providing lodgings for travelers, 
rooms for invalids, workshops for the poor, provision .for 
lepers. It bore the name of Basilias. Chrysostom founded 
several hospitals. By the time of Theodosius most of the 
large towns had hospitals. The hermit Thalassius founded 
one for the blind. 


The early Church was especially remarkable 
for its sacrifices in behalf of its enemies. Ter- 
tullian could truly say that ‘‘if all men loved 
their friends, the Christians alone knew how to 
love their enemies’”’ (Ad. Scap., i., p. 69). The 
Fathers, too, with their profound respect for 
human life, unanimously condemned capital pun- 
ishment. The Council of Elvira (a.D. 305) ex- 
cludes the magistrates whose duties as decemvirs 
caused them to judge cases involving capital pun- 
ishment from joining in worship during the year. 
The emphasis the early Church put upon hospt- 
tality is well known, as is also its universal opposi- 
tion to war. 

It is well to notice the organization of the 
Church for practical charities. At first there was 
little or none. 


“We give to all and communicate to every one who is in 
need,’’ says Justin (Apolog.,i., 14). The shepherd of Hermas 
says: ‘‘Give simply to all, without asking 

ae doubtfully to whom thou givest, but give to 
Charities all’ (Pastor Herme. Mand.,11.). Clement of 
Alexandria warns against trying to judge who 

is deserving and who undeserving (Quis divis 

saluvus., chap. xiii.). Concerning the giving up of property, 
Hermas says to Christians: ‘‘ You are dwelling here ina foreign 
city. Would any one dwelling in a foreign city provide him- 
self with fields and expensive accommodations?”’ (Similet, I.) 
The Church was in the world, but not of it. ‘“‘We are no 
Brahmans nor Indian gymnosophists; no wild men of the 
woods and separatists from life. We are mindful of the 
gratitude which we owe to the Lord our God, and do not de- 
spise the enjoyment of His works,’ wrote Tertullian (A polog., 
42). But the Fathers everywhere counseled simplicity of 
life. ‘‘On the road to heaven,” says Clement, ‘‘the best pro- 
vision is frugality, moderation is the shoe, and beneficence the 
staff.’’ (Pedagog., III.,7). Clement pities the insatiable who 
collect their dainties from all parts of the world, with whom 
‘the basting ladles and the kitchen form the central point of 
existence’ (Pedagog.,1., 1). Inanold catalog of the apostles, 
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Peter, Andrew, and the sons of Zebedee are fishermen; Philip 
an ass driver; Bartholomew, a vegetable gardener; James, the 
son of Alpheus, a mason. Later, when the Church became 
corrupt, men like Chrysostom vehemently attacked the luxury 
of the day. Said Chrysostom of the luxuriously dressed 
woman: ‘‘Of how many poor, O woman, dost thou bear upon 
thine arms the spoils!’’ Yet, even when the Church was at 
her simplest, there were some organizations for charity. 
Deacons, deaconesses, and widows, who were considered 
officers in the Church, had special charge of the charities, but 
always under the direct guidance of the bishops. Alms were 
collected and distributed largely at the agape, which’ were 
first suppers in common for all Church members, later suppers 
for the poor, and finally occasions of drunkenness and ex- 
cesses. Montanism tried to react from these excesses and any 
compromise with the world by strict discipline and by limiting 
church-membership to the select few, but this was to make the 
Church separatist and sectarian and sacrifice her power as a 
Church for the world. It taught the Church to distinguish 
between the ‘“‘religious’’ and the ‘‘secular,’’ sending the “‘ relig- 
ious’’ into monasticism and asceticism, and the ‘‘secular’”’ 
into worldliness, 


As a result of this alliance with the State, the 
Church, still more developing her worldliness, 
gradually came to palliate, allow, and endorse, 
and even own slaves (so that even so pure a spirit 
as Gregory the Great makes no apology for hav- 
ing a fugitive slave brought back “‘by any means”’ 
from Otranto, tho he was also torn from wife and 
children, to serve as a bakerin Rome). Thus the 
Church gradually became full of all such worldli- 
ness as called forth the burning protests of Chrys- 
ostom. On the other hand, we have the devel- 
opment of Monasticism, for the social results 
of which see the article on that subject. Still 
through all the earlier centuries the Church was 
not only the friend but the leader of social reform. 
If she did not abolish slavery or advocate all the 
social reforms that are suggested to-day, it was 
because they were not proposed. She was at 
least on the side of the most radical reform there 
was, or, rather, the mother and the life of all re- 
form. On the whole, well could Tertullian point 
to the life and love of the Church, which to the 
jealous hatred of its enemies was a reproach. 
““See how they love one another,’ mocked these 
enemies; ‘‘as if they were ready to die, the one for 
the other.” ‘“‘Yes,” says Tertullian, “‘we love 
one another; we are brothers, for we have a com- 
mon Father, and the same Spirit has led us from 
darkness to light. We are also your brothers, 
because, altho you are our persecutors, you are 
men like us. We support one another; we have 
everything in common except our wives; each one 
freely brings his offering to relieve the poor, the 
sick, orphans, widows, travelers, and prisoners. 
We are not incapable of the business of life, for 
do we not live with you, sharing your habits and 
necessities? We do not retire into forests; we 
do not flee from life; we use everything with 
thanksgiving; we sail with you; we mix with you 
in the forum, in camp, in. commerce; we refrain 
only from your spectacles, sacrifices, disorders, 
and crimes”’ (A pologeticus, about 198 A.D.). 


III.—The Medieval Church 


In this section we shall not enter so much into 
details, because these are given in other articles: 
that on the Canon Law, which belongs almost 
exclusively to the medieval Church, and the gen- 
eral article on CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM, 
Christian influence, in the Middle Ages at least, 
being admittedly almost identical with Church 
influence. Yet a few general characterizations 
may here be made, and one or two points eluci- 
dated. 

We notice, first, that the medieval Church was 
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the great leveler; the clerical order was the one 
profession in which it was possible for a man of 
the humblest birth to attain to the highest posi- 
tion. This was less by virtue of enactment than 
in consequence of the facts (a) that the Church 
remained free from the distinctions of classes that 
grew up in the civil state, and (b) that churchmen, 
as the rule of celibacy became universal in Latin 
Christendom, could be raised to any rank without 
founding a family of nobles. Many a peasant 
heard-of the learned Grostéte, son of a serf, the 
most distinguished scholar of thirteenth-century 
Oxford, the Oxford which existed long before a 
college was founded—the friend of the reforming 
friars, the enemy of the Roman court, the advo- 
cate of England for the English; and was eager, 
out of his scanty means, to buy the license that his 
son might go to the schoois and take orders. The 
possibility of rising was, it is true, not confined to 
churchmen; but that which was the exception 
among the laity was common among the clergy. 
Nor was it till centuries later that it became the 
accepted doctrine that an ordained person was 
tpso facto a free man; and if in the fifth century it 
could be conceived that a man might be a clergy- 
man and yet a slave, this idea early gave way be- 
fore another, which presumed that if a slave were 
ordained with the knowledge of his lord, and 
without any objection raised by him, he was a 
free man, tho not formally manumitted. For 
the effect of the medieval Church upon slavery, see 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFoRM. It must not 
be forgotten that before the time of the Reforma- 
tion slavery, and, in some countries like England, 
even serfdom, had disappeared from Christendom. 
The medieval Church had put it down. 

We notice next as characteristic of the medi- 
eval Church its monasteries, niunneries, and 
Church brotherhoods of various kinds, not only 
as centers of Christian equality, but as asylums 
for the opprest and as centers of brotherhood 
life and work. Says Thorold Rogers upon this 
point: 


“The relief of destitution was the fundamental religious duty 
of medieval Christianity, I might have said of Christianity 
itself. In ancient polities it might be the duty of the State 
to relieve distress; it was always its prudence, if it cared for 
security. To get abundant supplies of food for the poorer 
citizens in one way or the other was the constant anxiety of 
democratic Athens and of imperial Rome. But from the 
very first Christianity transferred this duty from the State to 
the individual, and to the voluntary corporation. The early 

Church undoubtedly preached patience, but 
it much more emphatically inculcated the 
Monasteries duty of almsgiving. The contribution of the 
tithe was enforced in order that a third part, 
at least, of the proceeds should go to the re- 
lief of the deserving poor. In the fifteenth century nothing 
moves the righteous wrath of Gascoigne more than the teach- 
ing of Pecock to the effect that ecclesiastical revenues enjoyed 
by churchmen can be disposed of according to the discretion 
ot the recipient as freely as the proceeds of private property. 
After heresy, simony, and sorcery, the heaviest charge which 
could be leveled against a churchman was that of avarice, 
and a covetous priest who hoarded his revenues was lucky if 
the charge of avarice was not coupled with those graver vices 
to which I have referred. We may be certain, too, that the 
duty which was so generally imposed on them by ublic 
opinion—the force of which is not yet extinct—was inculcated 
In times of plenty, too, food was often 
given with wages. A wealthy monastery or college would 
find a place at its servants’ table for the artizans which it 
employed without much grudging, and the poor at the gate 
would not be sent away empty-handed. Where mendicancy 
was no disgrace, almsgiving was like to be considered the most 
necessary and the most ordinary of the virtues. 

“Tt has been often said and often denied that the monas- 
teries supplied the want which the poor law, two generations 
after the dissolution of these bodies, enforced. That the 
monasteries were renowned for their ‘almsgiving is certain. 
The duty of aiding the needy was universal. Themselves the 
creatures of charity, they could not deny to others that on 
which they subsisted. But some orders were under special 
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duties. The Hospitalers were bound to relieve casual desti- 
tution. Hence when Waynflete procured the surrender of 
the house of the Oxford Hospitalers, he bound his college to 
the duties which the surrendered house had performed, duties 
which, it is almost superfluous to say, were speedily evaded. 
So again the preaching and begging friars were the nurses of 
the sick, especially those who labored under infectious dis- 
eases, There were houses where doles of bread and beer were 
given to all wayfarers, houses where the sick were tended, 
clothed, and fed, particularly the lepers. There were nun- 
neries, where the nuns we1e nurses and midwives; and even 
now the ruins of these houses contain living record of the 
ancient practises of their inmates in the rare medicinal herbs 
which are still found within their precincts. In the universal 
destruction of these establishments, the hardest instruments 
of Henry’s purposes interceded for the retention of some 
among the most meritorious, useful, and unblemished of 
them. It is possible that these institutions created the men- 
dicancy which they relieved, but it cannot be doubted that 
they assisted much which needed their help (‘Work and 
Wages,’ p. 416). 

“What an enormous part in the polity of the Middle Ages 
was played by these monasteries is well known. The estates 
of the monasteries are said over and over again to have com- 
prised a third of the knights’ fees in England. Most of these 
religious houses were founded before the close of the thir- 
teenth century, many of them in the early ages of the Saxon 
polity. Only a few were founded in later times. Besides these 
monastic estates, the bishops and the chapters held large 
possessions. 

““Many of the English towns grew up round monasteries. 
The piety of the converted Saxons led them to spend lavishly 
in the foundation of these institutions, and the principal part 
of the documents which have been preserved from a period 
antecedent to the Conquest refer to these early monasteries. 
Thus the town of Oxford grew up under the shadow of the 
great monasteries of St. Frideswide and Osney. Such was the 
prin of Abingdon, of Reading, of St. Albans, of Coventry, of 

urham,” 


That these centers of religious life were centers 
also of humble brotherly work is well known, 
Says Palgrave’s ‘‘Dictionary of Political Econ- 
omy i 


“The lands held bya religious house, at least those in its 
immediate vicinity, were, as a rule, cultivated by the brother- 
hood itself, and the personal interest thus devoted to the 
work produced better results than the enforced labor of 
bondmen. The evidence of the Domesday survey goes to 
show that the Church lands were in a higher staté of cultiva- 
tion than other property. The monks also employed them- 
selves in clearing forests, draining marshes, and making roads 
and bridges (cf. Lingard, i., 267 seqg.; Cunningham, ‘Growth 
of English Industry and Commerce in the Early and Middle 
Ages,’ pp. 64, seq. 1890); and the Cistercian order, through 
the activity which it displayed in sheep farming, promoted in 
a singular degree the production of the staple commodity of 
England. Through the immense extent of their property, 
variously estimated in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies from a quarter to a half of the total landed property of 
England (Wycliffe, de Eccl., xv., p. 338; cf. Pearson, ‘History 
of England,’ ii., 497, 1867), the churches and religious houses 
came to take an important share in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country; and it is acknowledged that the clergy 
were mild landlords (see Stubbs, ‘Constitutional History,’ 
iii., 562). The attacks of the Lollards upon the landed prop- 
erty of the Church were inspired rather by a priori objections 
to the system itself than by any actual abuses to which it led; 
and the consideration which Bishop Pecock, writing in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, alleged on the opposite side 
are probably in the main just. ‘The treuthe is,’ he says, 
‘that the tenementis and alle the possessiouns with her pur- 
tenauncis, which the clergie (religiose or not religiose) holden 
and hauen, is better meintened and susteyned and reparid and 
kept fro falling into nouzt and into wildirness, than if tho same 
tenementis and possessiouns with her purtenauncis weren 
in the hondis of grete lordis, or of knyztis, or of squyeris. 
... The tenauntis, occupying tho tenementis and posses- 
siouns with purtenauncis vndir the clergie, ben esilier tretid, 
lasse disesid, and not greeued bi extorcioun, as thei schoulden 
be, if thei helden the same tenementis and possessiouns of 
temporal lordis or of knyztis and squyers.” Among other 
points in favor of those who held of the Church, Pecock notices 
that their tenure was less liable to be disturbed than that of 
those who held under lay lords (‘Repressor of Overmuch 
Blaming of the Clergy,’ vol. ii., p. 370 seg., ed. Babington, 
1860). It has been noticed by critics least friendly to the 
medieval Church that it was such causes—the known ad- 
vantage to the tenant—that did much to reconcile public 
opinion to the enormous estates held by the Church (Pearson, 
Eristory of England,’ vol. ii., p. 502; Rogers, vol. i., p. 160). 
That at the close of the Middle Ages the state of things was 
somewhat altered, and the abuses which had arisen with re- 
spect to the management of Church property called forth 
well-founded complaints (cf. ‘Dyaloge betwene a Gentill- 
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man and a Husbandman,’ 1530, ed. Arber, 1871, p. 134 seq.; 
‘Ballads from Manuscripts,’ ed. Furnivall, 1869, vol. i.), 
need not be denied.”’ 


But it was not only manual work that was 
Spite by the monks and clergy. Says 
ogers: 


“The clergy, in the widest sense of the term, contained 
nearly the whole of what we should call the professional 
elasses. The architects, the physicians, the lawyers, the 
scribes, the teachers, of the Middle Ages, were almost always 
clergymen, and when employed in these callings were rewarded 
for their services with benefices. We know but few of the 
men who designed the great cathedrals, churches, and castles 
of the Middle Ages—those buildings which are the wonder of 
our age for their vastness, their exquisite proportions, and 
their equally exquisite detail, But when we do know, as it 

were by accident, who the builder was, he is 
almost always a clergyman. It seems as tho 

The Clergy skill in architecture and intimate acquaint- 

of the ance with all which was necessary not only 

A for the design of the structure, but for good 

Middle Ages workmanship and endurance, were so common 
an accomplishment, that no one was at the 
pains to proclaim his own reputation or to 

record the reputation of another, It is known that we owe 
the design of Rochester Castle and the Tower to one ecclesi- 
astic. It is recorded that William of Wykeham was Edward 
III.’s architect at Windsor, as well as his own at Winchester 
and Oxford, and of various handsome churches which 
were built during his long episcopate. It is probable that 
Waynflete designed the beautiful buildings at Magdalen 
College; and it is alleged that Wolsey, in his youth, planned 
the matchless tower, which has charmed every spectator for 
nearly four centuries. But no one knows who designed and 
carried out a thousand of those poems in stone which were 
the glory of the Middle Ages, and have been made the subjects 
of servile and stupid imitations in our own. 

“The monks were the men of letters in the Middle Ages, the 
historians, the jurists, the philosophers, the physicians, the 
students of nature. It is owing to their labors that we know 
anything of our annals, of the events by which the political 
history of England isinterpreted. They were often frivolous, 
frequently credulous, but they collected the facts to the best 
of theirability. It is true that the material which they put in- 
to shape is far less in quantity than those voluminous archives 
are which are preserved in our national collection. But 
these, tho of great collateral value, would have but little con- 
structive importance in the absence of the chronicles which the 
monks ‘compiled. This is abundantly illustrated by the his- 
tory of the fifteenth century and part of the sixteenth. ... 

“‘T am convinced that schools were attached to every mon- 
astery, and that the extraordinary number of foundation 
schools established just after the Reformation of 1547 was not 
a new zeal for a new learning, but the fresh and very inade- 
quate supply of that which had been so suddenly and disas- 
trously extinguished. (‘Work and Wages,’ p. 162.) 

“And it must be remembered that they were not monks of 
the lower ranks who did manual and literary work, but eccle- 
siastics of the highest rank. We find such men as Hilary of 
Arles, one of the leading prelates in the French Church, work- 
ingin the field. Becket, the Archbishop of Canterbury, when 
he visited a monastery in harvest did not hesitate to labor in 
the fields. St. Dunstan is reported to have been an excellent 
blacksmith.” 


For what the medieval Church did to put down 
feuds, to bring in ‘‘the peace of God,”’ etc., see 
CHRISTIANITY AND SociAL REeForM. We notice 
here the influence of the Church upon the State. 
The political influence of the medieval Church 
was enormously great. Undoubtedly much of it 
was due to ambition for temporal power, espe- 
cially with the Roman see and wherever her spirit 
went; but equally undoubtedly, apart from all 
question of ambition, the medieval Church often 
used her enormous power, and especially did many 
of her leading prelates use their commanding in- 
fluence, to protect the rights of the common people 
against the aggression both of the barons and of 
the king. Wecan cite only a few examples, but 
they are strewn on every page of medieval his- 
tory. In England, Stephen Langton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was the leader and the prime mover 
in wresting from King Richard the Magna Charta, 
which has now become the birthright of every 
Englishman and American. In France, the life 
of Bernard of Clairvaux is filled with records of 
masterly and effectual resistance against the 
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wrongs and violence of the barons. In Italy, the 
political influence of Savonarola, the Dominican 
monk, can hardly be overestimated, and these 
are shining illustrations of what was done in a 
humbler way and on a lesser scale by thousands 
of brave medieval churchmen. The influence of 
Wycliffe’s poor priests, and above all of John 
BALL, must not be forgotten. Says Thorold 
Rogers: 


The poor priests alone could traverse the ce piat # by right, 
and, without suspicion, advise their followers. hey were 
precisely the persons who could organize resistance among 
the serfs, could win and keep their confidence, and could be 
trusted with their subscriptions, their plans, 
and their communications. Wycliffe’s poor 
priests had honeycombed the minds of the 
upland folk with what may be called religious 
socialism. By Wycliffe’s labors the Bible 
men had been introduced to the new world of 
the Old Testament, to the history of the hu- 
man race, to the primeval garden and the young world, where 
the first parents of all mankind lived by simple toil, and were 
the ancestors of the proud noble and knight, as well as of the 
down-trodden serf and despised burgher. They read of the 
brave times when there was no king in Israel, when every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes, and sat under his 
own vine and his own fig-tree, none daring to make him afraid. 
They read how God, through His prophet, had warned Israel 
of the evils which would come to them when a king should 
rule over them, and how speedily this was verified in the con- 
duct of the young Rehoboam, with his depraved and foolish 
counselors, of how woe had been predicted to the people over 
whom a child should rule. The God of Israel had bade His 
people be husbandmen, and not mounted knights and men- 
at-arms. But, most of all, the preacher would dwell on his 
own prototype, on the man of God, the wise prophet who de- 
nounced kings and princes and high priests, and, by God’s 
commission, made them like a potter’s vessel in the day of His 
wrath, or on those bold judges who were zealous even to 
slaying. For with this book, so old, yet so new, the peasant 
preacher—we are told that many learned to read when they 
were old that they might tell the Bible story—could stir up 
the souls of these clowns with the true narrative of another 
people, and would be sure that his way to their hearts and 
their confidence would be, as it always has been with the 
leaders of a religious revival, by entirely sympathizing with 
their wrongs, their sufferings, and their hopes. And when 
they told them that the lords had determined to drag them 
back to their old serfdom, the preacher could discourse to 
them of the natural equality of man, of the fact that all, kings, 
lords, and priests, live by the fruits of the earth and the labor 
of the husbandman, and that it would be better for them to 
die with arms in their hands than to be thrust back, without 
an effort on their part, into the shameful slavery from which 
they had been delivered. And as their eyes kindled, and they 
grasped their staves, he could tell them to keep their ears open 
for the news of their deliverance, that on the password being 
given, they were at once to hie to the appointed place, where 
a great work could be done for God’s people by His ap- 
pointed servant (‘‘Work and Wages,” p. 254). It is true 
that the correctness of this view has been questioned, but that 
it is largely true is perhaps fixt. Green says that in. the 
reaching of John Ball, “‘the mad priest of Kent,’’ England 
“first listened to the knell of feudalism and the declaration 
of the rights of man.” For an account of somewhat similar 
movements on the Continent, see BRETHREN OF THE COMMON 
Lire; Communism; MippLe AGgs, etc. But already in 
noticing these movements that were reformatory of the 
Church, as well as of society, we are in the dark days when 
Rome, led by her earthly ambition and desire for temporal 
power, had forgotten the life of the spirit; and, first, the pa- 
pacy itself had grown utterly and scandalously corrupt, and 
was completely dominated by worldly policy, and then grad- 
ually the poison spread from the head to feet and members, 
till the whole medieval Church, save for reforming move- 
ments like those led by Wycliffe, Huss, and Savonarola, be- 
came dead in trespasses and sins—the higher clergy profligate 
mammon servers, the lower clergy profligate servers of the 
senses; the monasteries (tho not always even then) too 
commonly centers of vice, the nunneries homes of license for 
the monks. But on this we need not dwell, tho it must be 
remembered in obtaining a true picture of the effect of the 
medieval Church upon social reform; yet there is little danger 
in Protestant lands of its being forgotten. We are more apt 
to forget that the poison of corruption came from the worldli- 
ness of Rome, and that for long centuries, even after Rome 
was herself corrupt, the Catholic Church (in England espe- 
cially, never wholly subject to Rome) was the great purifying, 
liberating, civilizing, Christianizing factor of medieval life. 
For the close relation between many of the medieval trade 
gilds and the Church, see Gitps. Almost all gilds had their 
patron saint and their church, where they went for solemn 
worship, and whose clergy took an active interest in their 
shat ey and business being continually interblended in 
medieval life, 
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IV.—From the Reformation to the Present Time 


With the Reformation, or at least soon after, 
when the principles of the Reformation had be- 
come well established in reformed countries, we 
have a great change in the history of the Church 
and socialreform. That Protestantism, by reach- 
ing the individual, has along certain lines done 
much for social reform, no thoughtful man can 
deny. But the Protestant Churches as a whole 
accomplished but little. Rome, too, since the Ref- 
ormation has, until recently, done even less. The 
Reformation, in its appeal to personal faith, to 
the right of private judgment, to the letter of the 
Scriptures, had largely the effect, both on Roman 
and Protestant churches, of exalting belief, creeds, 
dogma, and discussion above life. It divided 
Protestantism into so many sects, each discussing 
and battling to sustain its own peculiar belief 
and separate church machinery, as to cause the 
reform of the social life to be until recently almost 
forgotten. This, too, has been intensified by two 
other elements in Protestant faith. First, its 
exaltation of what it calls ‘‘the spiritual life,” 
largely meaning by this a life that finds its chief 
interest in the life hereafter, leading to what has 
been well called ‘‘ other worldliness”’ ; and secondly, 
the tendency to individualism. This combination 
of tendencies in Protestant thought has at times 
almost wholly divorced Church life from the life 
of this world; and it is therefore no wonder that in 
the history of the Church and social reform we 
have after the Reformation nearly a blank. There 
are, however, exceptions to be noted. First, the 
early Protestants—for example, the Anabaptists 
of Germany—referring directly to the New Testa- 
ment, learned there of its communism, and not a 

few attempts were made to reproduce 


Rotial it. Ithas led toa long series of Prot- 
Uprisings estant attempts at communism (see 
of the ComMUNISM), some of them very suc- 
Ratoomation cessful—for example, the SHAKERS. 


But, in the first place, these attempts 
were made by sects, and therefore 
were so limited by narrow and peculiar doctrinal 
requirements as to very materially reduce their 
influence; while secondly, they were based on 
the belief that Christians must go out from the 
world and be separate, rather than on the Catholic 
doctrine that the whole world is God’s, and the 
duty of Christians is to remain im the world, tho 
not of it, and to bring it wholly into subjection to 
its King. The second exception to the divorce 
between the Protestant churches and the social 
life was in the attempt of many of the first Protes- 
tant leaders, such as Calvin, Crom- 
well, and the Pilgrim Fathers in 
America, to set up a theocracy on 
earth, with their particular church 
organization as the interpreter of 
the Divine will. These efforts have passed into 
history, and are now as much marked by their 
complete failure and their renunciation by all 
Protestant sects as they were once marked by 
intense faith in their efficacy. The attempts 
belong to the first years of Protestantism, when 
its principles were held in the glow of enthusiasm, 
fanned by persecution and martyrdom. Protes- 
tantism, as soon as it reached its logical outcome, 
conceived this world for the most part tobe “‘a 
dreary wilderness,’ from which the individual is 
saved by the efficacy of his personal faith in the 
atoning blood of Christ; Christianity to be the 
salvation of the individual soul, and the Church to 
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be but the coming together of the individuals 
who are being saved. While later Protestant 
thought in Unitarianism and even in orthodox 
circles has given up much of this soteriology, 
still the divorce of the Church from practical 
social matters has until recently remained. The 
individualism of Protestantism is admitted by 
friend and declared by foe. As applied to eco- 
nomics, it has its good and its bad effect. Un- 
doubtedly it has produeed a period through which 
both the world and the Church had to pass. 
Economics and religious individualism are largel 
identical. Says Palgrave’s ‘‘Dictionary of Politi- 
cal Economy’’: 


Guizot, Seebohm, K. Marx, and B. de Laveleye declare 
alike that the ‘‘history of capital and the supremacy of pri- 
vate interest,’’ i. e., commerce in its modern aspect, commenced 
contemporaneously with the period of the’Reformation, ac- 
companied, as that movement was, by many discoveries and 
inventions, and the recovered sense of personal freedom and 
responsibility. In ‘‘ Protestantism and Catholicism in their 
Bearing upon the Liberty and Prosperity of Nations,’ by 
Emile de Laveleye (1875), the progress of economic enterprise 
is attributed to the superior education and enlightenment 
fostered by Protestantism. De Tocqueville ascribes to the 

Puritan discipline of the first settlers the 
same result in the commercial expansion of 

Protestant- the Unites. mene, Baoan, Sather to Hgts 

iviq- tant divines of the present day the moral force 
ism Individ of the dignity of labor and the duty of cheer- 
ualistioc ful exertion in the subduing the earth by eco- 
nomic effort have been held up to admiration, 
and have given an impulse to the economic life 
of Protestant countries. The ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” which 
appeared in 1775-76, marks a revolution of thought as truly 
as in the world of iridustry. ‘‘The machine is somewhat in 
the nature of Protestantism,” says Dean Uhlhorn in his 
brochure on ‘‘ Katholicismus und Protestantismus gegeniiber 
der socialen Frage’’ (1887). Private property is encouraged 
by Protestantism. Luther, in his ‘‘Sermon on Usury” 
(1579), speaks of three grades ‘‘of dealing well and worthily 
with temporal goods.’’ The highest is to allow ourselves to 
be despoiled of it without offering opposition; the lowest is to 
take neither profit nor interest, tho he sees objections to this 
ideal being realized. While Erasmus complained of the 
“‘rage of ownership,’ Protestantism endeavored to make a 
compromise, maintaining the ideal in theory and encouraging 
what Fr. A. Lange calls a ‘“‘moderate egoism”’ or “‘ethical 
materialism,” in practise (see ‘“‘Geschichte des Materialis- 
mus,” i., 254, 294. Cf. J. E. Thorold Rogers on ‘‘The Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of History,” 1888, p. 83). Liberation of 
industry follows logically from that of liberty of thought, de- 
veloping the five points of industrial independence—freedom 
of labor, free trade in land, free movement of capital, freedom 
of industrial enterprise, and a free market regulated by de- 
mand and supply; it further implies the removal of all gov- 
ernmental and trade restrictions—in a word, latssez-fatre. 
Individualism in religion and industry go together. 

It is not therefore strange that slavery, supprest in Europe 
by the medieval Church, reappeared in the slave trade after 
the Reformation, practised by both Protestant and Roman 
peoples. It is not strange that all the evils which are laid at 
the door of individualism and competition should be largely 
condoned, sometimes defended, and at least allowed and not 
seldom practised by individualistic and competing churches. 
Individual Protestants like Wilberforce and Howard and 
Chalmers and Shaftesbury and Garrison (for at least in 
Garrison’s early reform days he was a believer in the Church), 
and Gough and a long list of noble Protestants may have 
done much for social reform, and no one can challenge the 
effect upon the daily moral life of Protestantism among the 
Scotch Covenanters, the English and American Puritans, or 
the more ordinary life of many a parish in Scotland or town in 
New England (such as Northampton, Mass., under Edwards, 
when nearly the entire population were in church every Sab- 
bath, and 600 out of a population of 1,100 were members of 
the Church); yet the point is only too well sustained that the 
Protestant churches as organizations have had little to do 
with social reforms. 


V.—The Modern Church 


With the modern Church we reach a new era. 
The Church of to-day can by no means be fairly 
accused of doing nothing for humanity. Those 
who accuse it, as many do in unsparing terms, of 
being separated from the masses and not battling 
for social reform, mean that it does not battle for 
certain ideas of reform. For charity and in cer- 
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tain lines of reform the Church, in all its history, 
never accomplished more than to-day. If charity 
(in the modern sense) be the fulfilling of the law, 
no one acquainted with the facts 
can condemn the Church. And this 


a ples should not be forgotten even by 
Church those who do not believe that such 


charity is the fulfilling of the law. 
Those who would put justice before 
charity must themselves be just enough to give 
the Church credit for what she is doing. The 
real state of the case seems to be not that the 
Church is inactive, for she is immensely active, 
but that she is not active along the lines most 
needed in the opinion of most progressive think- 
ers. We shall therefore point out here the lines 
upon which the modern Church is active, and in 
pn next section point out the position she might 
ake. 

The limitations of space make it impossible to 
enter here into details concerning separate 
churches and church organizations. For these, 
see Baptist, CHURCH OF ENGLAND, CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST, METHODIST, PRESBYTERIAN, Pror- 
ESTANT EpriscopaL, RoMAN CaTHoLic in their 
relation to social reform. We consider here only 
those activities which hold more or less true of 
all churches. 


The first of these is the marked activity of the churches in 
sustaining our great charitable institutions. Especially in 
our larger cities, like New York, our great hospitals, for ex- 
ample, are almost solely due to the churches. Many of our 
best educational institutions, too, are the direct offspring of 
ourchurches. (See CHARITY ORGANIZATION SoOcIETIES; Hos- 
PITALS; EpuCcATION, etc.) The immense activity of the 
Church in these respects can hardly be realized, save by a 
detailed study, and if one adds to this the enormous benefac- 
tions given, the sums contributed, and the charities and insti- 
tutions founded by individual members of the Church, and 
largely as the result of the constant, quiet teaching and in- 
culcation of Christian pulpits, the influence of the Church for 
the social’ uplift of humanity can scarcely be exaggerated. 

Secondly, in spite of severe criticism from those who believe 
that our churches, or at least church-members, are guilty in 
supporting political parties wedded to the saloon interest, it 
cannot be denied that in other ways at least our churches are 
exerting a vast influence for temperance (see TEMPERANCE; 
PROHIBITION; WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION; 
CHURCH TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, etc.) 

Thirdly, the churches are exerting a growing social influence 
through the development of numerous so-called ‘‘institu- 
tional churches,’’ where charities and classes and clubs and 
benefit societies of the most various kinds are developed and 
maintained, and largely on the lines of social reform. These 
will be noticed in more detail in the articles on the several 
churches, We here refer only to such churches and institu- 
tions as the East Side House of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York City; the work at St. George's, in the same city; 
at Berkeley Temple, Boston; the People’s Palace, Jersey City; 
the Temple College, connected with Grace Church, Philadel- 

hia; the Church of the Paulist Fathers, in New York City; in 
ndon, the Oxford House, Mansfield House, Newman House, 
and numberless others in all the important cities and towns of 
Europe and America. For Germany and France, see article 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. f } 

Fourthly, many general movements for social reform, like 
the social work of the Salvation Army, the immensely im- 
portant educational work of the Chautauqua movement, of 
the University Extension, the battle for Social Purity, the 
Social Settlement Idea—these and a hundred others are, 
first, the indirect result of Church teaching and, secondly, 
very largely supported by Church people, and not seldem 
directly in connection with the Church. y 

Fifthly, the main influence of the modern Church on social 
reform we have yet to notice in its deep, vital influence 
through the development of individual character. That the 
whole present influence of the Church upon character is good 
many may doubt; that the total effect of its influence is good 
a few radicals may question; but that the Church helps to 
develop purity, kindness, filial and marital love, general hon- 
esty, patriotism, temperance, the sacredness of life, the su- 
premacy of duty, and that these are immensely important 
social forces, no mancan deny. It is frequently said that the 
main work of the Church is not to teach social reform, but to 
prepare and move individuals to develop social reform, Into 
this private fundamental work, however, we cannot largely 
enter; yet must it never be forgotten by those who would ask 
what the Church is doing, 
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Often those who condemn the Church know 
her only as she was twenty or more years ago, 
and know not that a holy new life and spirit 
have entered into her to-day. And yet no fair 
reviewer of the question can deny that along cer- 
tain lines the Church is far from being or doing 
what she should. Almost all social thinkers are 
now agreed that the social evils of the day arise 
in large part from social wrongs, in monopolies 
of land, of money, of machinery, of railroads, 
and of capital of other kinds. They are also all 
agreed that whatever be their especial economic 
views, in some way society has a large part to 
play in righting these wrongs, and that such re- 
forms are therefore at present needed as much 
as the personal charities and activities of the 
Church. Now it is in this large field that the 
Church does so little. Many earnest 


wailnre churchmen claim that this is a field 
oKths which the Church should not enter. 
Church But this is exactly the difficulty urged 


by social reformers. They claim that 
the Church has no adequate concep- 
tion of what she could and should do. If Jesus 
Christ be the King of all life (see CHRISTIANITY 
AND SOCIAL REFORM), surely the Church, as work- 
ing for Him, should demand that all life obey 
Christ, and surely the political, social, and indus- 
trial spheres are a part of human life. It is more 
than hinted that while the churches do much for 
charity (often, however, in their wealth giving of 
that which costs them little), they fear to take up 
these fundamental social questions because they 
have become identified with and dependent upon 
wealthy donors interested in sustaining these 
private and class monopolies. City clergymen, 
with their (often) large salaries and luxurious 
homes, are especially scorned, hated, and de- 
nounced by working men, who claim that these 
men are not true followers of the Nazarene Car- 
penter. ‘‘We denounce and leave the Church,” 
say these labor leaders, ‘‘not because it is Chris- 
tian, but precisely because it is not Christian.” 
In these lines it 1s easy to see how, in spite of 
their growing activities, the churches are still 
denounced as false to their pretended creed and 
duty. Nevertheless even on this line there is 
a great change. The article on CurisTIAN So- 
CIALISM and the respective articles on the vari- 
ous Christian Churches contain evidence of this. 
Clergymen of all denominations are coming to see 
that Christ really meant His kingdom to come on 
earth, and all kingdoms of this earth, including 
the kingdoms of politics, trade, industry, etc., to 
become a portion of His kingdom. It is signifi- 
cant that a new policy is proposed for foreign and 
home missions, whereby the Church should or- 
ganize its converts into Christian, industrial, and 
social communities, as indeed Moravian mission- 
aries have long done. Certainly a new life is in 
the Church, altho when one realizes the social 
need and the power that is in the Christ the 
Church professes to serve, the little done seems 
lost in the undone vast. (See also CHURCH AND 
THE WORKING MEwn.) 


VI.—What the Church Could Do 


In an address upon ‘‘The Needs of the City,”’ 
before the Evangelical Alliance, convened in Bos- 
ton, Dec. 4, 1889, Professor Ely, in words still 
true, spoke of the need in the Church: 


(1) Of a profound revival of religion, not in any narrow or 
technical sense, but in the broadest, largest, fullest sense, a 
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great religious awakening which shall shake things going down 
into the depths of men’s lives and modifying their character. 
The city needs religion, and without religion the salvation of 
the city is impossible. 

(2) The first need restated from a different 
point of ey a PSs verre of petonatiom or 
municipalism. id Professor ; 

oo oposed “Societies have failed and will fail. They 
ogTam cannot, acting simply as societies, do the work. 
Their resources are inadequate, the territory 
4 they can cover is too small, and their power is 
insufficient. The Evangelical Alliance simply as such can never 
do the work. The Evangelical Alliance, like other societies, 
must put itself behind municipal government and recognize 
the reform and elevation of municipal government as one of 
the chief features of its work. It must strive to establish 
among us true cities of God. There is plenty of room for the 
individual and for individual activity. Not all the work can 
be done by government, altho without government very little 
can be accomplished. But in addition to strictly private 
work, there is room for any amount of individual work in 
cert eine official work and in cooperation with official 
work. 

““We must recognize this, and the sconer we recognize it the 
better. . . . The most successful work, says Barnett, after 
his long striving, is done by the Education Act, the Poor Law, 
and other socialistic legislation. That that is the most suc- 
cessful work is also illustrated by the life and career of the 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, who carried through Parliament 
legislation which has benefited millions of Englishmen. If 
simply by touching a person you could confer a distinct ben- 
efit on the person touched, it would take you twenty years to 
benefit as many people as have been benefited by legislation 
chiefly due to this great philanthropist.” 

The Church could work for: 

(3) Education of all kinds. 

4} Good amusements, gymnasiums, parks, etc. 

5 


Public baths, washhouses, etc. 
(6) Improvement of artizans’ dwellings. 
033 Organized medical relief. 
(8) ‘Temperance. 


National churches might do still more. It was 
proposed at the World’s Congréss on the Church 
and the Labor Movement that among the first 
things for the Church to do was in conventions 
and conferences, and finally national councils, to 
create true ideals of social and industrial life, 
teaching men of our day what conscience demands 
in the daily life, even as the canon law of the 
Middle Ages exprest then the sense of the Church 
on such questions of the daily life as taking of 
interest, etc. The Church, to do this, needs not 
to lay down laws, but it should lift up practical 
ideals. 

Again, the Church in pulpit, church paper, con- 
ference, and convention, should protest against 
great social wrongs and oppressive monopolies 
and tyrannies, and agitate for such far-reaching 
reforms as the lessening of the hours of labor, the 
progressive taxation of great incomes, the na- 
tionalization of land and of monopolized capital, 
the employment of the unemployed. Says a 
leading Christian Socialist in Pnslend. Rev. S. 
D. Headlam: ‘‘Lastly, I come to what is the 
main plank in the platform of the Christian So- 
cialist, the chief political reform at which he aims, 
being bound by his creed to go to the very heart 
of the matter; to be content with no tinkering. 
It is summed up in the resolution which was 
moved by the English Land Restoration League 
in Trafalgar Square; after which the authorities, 
being conservative authorities, wisely settled that 
no more should be said there for the present. It 
ran as follows: ‘That the main cause of poverty, 
both in the agricultural districts and in the great 
centers of population, is the fact that the land, 
which ought to be the common property of all, is 
now monopolized by a few; and that therefore 
those who want to cut away at the root of pov- 
erty must work to restore to the people the whole 
of the value which they give to the land, to get 
for the people complete control over the land, and 
to that end see to it that those who use land pay 
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for the use of it to its rightful owners, the people.’ ”’ 
Perhaps, first, above all else the Church should 
see to it that her own life is rightly fashioned; that 
she organize her needy converts in home and for- 
eign fields into true self-supporting Christian 
communities; that she see to it that her own 
churches be built and her church papers and 
prayer-books be printed by united labor working 
during just hours at righteous wages. A Church 
that did this, led by clergy, living from the Christ 
life in humility and self-sacrifice and lifting up her 
voice for the opprest against every oppressor, 
would be indeed a Church following her Master 
in social reform. 

REFERENCES: For the relation of the early Church to social 
reform, see Gesta Christi, by C. L. Brace; The Social Result 
of Early Christianity, by Karl Schmidt; Arius the Libyan, 
by N. C. Koun; Church histories, etc. For the medieval 
Church, see, in addition to the above-mentioned works, 
The World the Subject of Redemption, by Canon Fremantle. 
For the modern Church, see Social Aspects of Christianity, 
by R. T. Ely; Socialism from Genests to Revelation, by F. W. 
Sprague; English Social Movements, by R. A. Wood; Prac- 
ticable Socialism, by Rev. and Mrs. S. A. Barnet; The Chris- 
tian Society, by G. D. Herron; Applied Christianity, by 
Washington Gladden; Faith and Social Service, by George 
Hodges; Religious Movements for Social Betterment, by 
Josiah Strong. See also CHRIST AND SOCIAL REFORM; 
CHRISTIANITY AND SocitaL REFORM; INSTITUTIONAL 
CHURCHES, etc. 


CHURCH AND THE REFORM WORKERS, 
THE: The writer in 1905 conducted an investi- 
gation into the church affiliation of the men and 
women engaged in social reform work in the 
United States. Returns were received from 
over 1,000 persons. Four hundred and one 
were workers in associated charities, 339 in set- 
tlements, 272 were connected with various na- 
tional social reform organizations. All portions 
of the country were represented. Four hundred 
and seventeen were men, 495 were women, the 
excess of women being in the associated charities 
and settlements. 

Out of 878 social reform workers reporting 
upon the point, 753 were returned as communi- 
cants in some church. Even if the 134 who did 
not report on this point be all counted as non- 
communicants, it still makes 753 out of 1,012, 
or 74 per cent. 

The method was by sending blanks to the secretaries of 
associated charities, to the head workers in settlements, and 
the presidents or secretaries of national reform organizations. 
Blanks were sent to all whose addresses could be secured. 
Each person to whom a blank was sent was requested to fill 
it out for individuals known personally to him or her as social 
reform workers. They were asked not to report the names 
of the individuals, so as to avoid seeming to pry into per- 
sonalities. It was thought, too, that in this way more returns 
could be obtained. As a guaraety, however, of good faith, 
each one sending in a report was asked to sign his or her name 
to the statement that the returns did represent the facts as 
to workers in social reform personally known to the sender of 
the facts. To obviate reduplication, each was asked to report 
for individuals so intimately connected with the society or 
organization in question as not to be likely to be reported 
by any one else. One thousand and twelve such returns 


were made. A f 
The Church membership of workers in the associated chari- 

ties rises to 92 per cent; with the settlements it is 88 per cent; 

among other reform organizations it falls to 71 per cent. 


What does this finding mean? It may be said 
at once that it does not mean that there is there- 
fore no basis for criticism of the Church. Blanks 
were not sent to any institutional church, nor to 
any distinctively church organizations. It was 
taken for granted that workers in such societies 
would be affiliated with the Church. If any- 
thing, the presence of such a large proportion 
of church people in societies distinctly extra- 
ecclesia would indicate that the Church herself 
was not doing such work, at least not sufficiently 
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Church and the 
Reform Workers 


to furnish an adequate outlet for earnestness and 
effort. 

Complaint is raised in many quarters of the 
decreasing number of candidates for the sacred 
ministry; may it not be that in the large num- 
ber of church men and women found in these 
social efforts there is one cause for this scarcity? 

It is also clearly evidenced by the returns that 
religion and Christianity and the creed are not 
dying. It is a time of change, but the changes 
are modal and not of faith. Still, to-day, the 
majority of the men and women who are striving 
to make the world better—at least in the U. S.— 
are members of the Christian Church and be- 
lievers in the Christian faith. Rather do we see 
to-day Christianity blossoming into a new life 
and the creed putting forth new credentials in 
the eyes of a practical world. 

This becomes even more manifest as we note 
the denominational preferences of the social re- 
form workers. The churches that do social 
reform work are, naturally, the churches social 
reformers choose. 

If we take the proportion of communicants in 
each religious communion to the total number 
of communicants in the United States, and com- 
pare this with the number of communicants the 
same communions furnish to social reform, we 
shall find that the Roman Catholic Church should 
produce 33 per cent of the reform communicants, 
and does produce per cent; the Methodist 
Church (of all kinds) should produce 20 per cent, 
and does produce 14 per cent; the Baptist 
Church should produce 17 per cent, and does 
produce 6 per cent; the Presbyterian Church 
(North and South) should produce 5 per cent, 
and does produce 16 per cent; the Congregational 
Church should produce 2 per cent, and does 
produce’ 16 per cent; the Protestant Episcopal 
Church should produce also 2 per cent, and does 
produce 21 per cent; Unitarians and Universal- 
ists together should produce 0.4 per cent, and 
do produce 6 per cent. Other churches should 
produce some 18 per cent, and do produce 1o 
per cent. Other returns were as to church at- 
tendance. The average social reform worker, 
according to these returns, attends church 3.7 
times per month, tho 37 nominal church mem- 
bers and 120 non-church members do not attend 
church at all. 

Another set of returns shows the dominant 
early religious influences of the reform workers. 
Of the 980 reporting on this point, only 22 report 
no dominant early religious influence; 108 report 
the influence simply as Protestant, without na- 
ming any denomination; 872 report a denomi- 
national early influence. Comparing this with 
their present religious affiliations, we get some 
indication of the denominational changes that 
are taking place among this class of workers. 
The Baptist and Presbyterian churches have 
neither gained nor lost. The Roman Catholic 
Church, the Methodist, Unitarian, and Univer- 
salist, and the ‘‘scattered’’ churches seem to 
have lost. The Roman Catholic Church, with 
originally 7 per cent, has now 5 per cent of those 
reporting the points; the Methodist Church, with 
originally 15 per cent, has now 14 per cent. 
The Unitarian and Universalist churches, with 
originally 7 per cent, have now 6 per cent; while 
the ‘‘scattered’’ churches, with originally 16 per 
cent, have now to per cent. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the Congregational Church 
have gained. The latter originally had 15 per 
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cent, and now has 16 per cent; the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, having originally also 15 per 
cent, now has 21 per cent of those reporting. 

So go the denominational changes, indicating, 
with what has gone before, that to-day it is not, 
on the whole, the churches most characterized 
by revivalistic methods, not the churches work- 
ing on old personal lines, be these Roman Cath- 
olic or liberal, that are reaching the earnest 
social workers. Personal religion means to-day 
the devotion of the person to the common effort. 

Wri Da Pie Briss: 


CHURCH AND THE WORKINGMAN, THE: 
Labor troubles come as the result of an advancing 
civilization. Social unrest is sometimes an in- 
dication of social progress. There are no labor 
troubles in ‘‘ Darkest Africa.’’ Curiously enough, 
Christianity will have a good deal to do with 
introducing them. 

The ancient philosophers declared that ‘“‘a 
purchased laborer is better than a hired one,” 
“a workshop is incompatible with nobility.” 
And in accordance with these principles they 
erected great prison-like structures in which they 
hid away the laborer, compelling half the world 
to live in slavery. Then came Jesus Christ. 
Standards changed. Jesus discovered the individ- 
ual. He showed the world how highly God 
values a human soul. Men have caught His 
spirit, with the result that in every Christian 
land the standing of the laborer has been ele- 
vated. 

It was in Christianity that the labor move- 
ment had its rise. Its success is due to the fact 
that Christianity blazed the way. It was be- 
cause Christianity and the labor movement had 
so much in common, that, as C. Osborne Ward 
points out in “‘Ancient Lowly,’’ it was among 
the members of the labor gilds of the apostolic 
days that the Gospel had its freest course. In 
those days practically every workingman be- 
longed to the gild composed of the men and 
women of his craft. It is not unlikely that some 
of the apostles themselves were identified with 
these organizations. This may have been es- 
pecially true of Paul, who still worked at his 
trade as a tent-maker, usually seeking out those 
who were of the same craft, when visiting a 
strange city. As he was dependent upon his 
trade for a living, and as he constantly traveled 
from place to place, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that Paul identified himself with an 
organization which would give him greater op- 
portunities for gaining his support. If, in con- 
nection with this benefit, there might come an 
opportunity for doing a larger service among a 
great class of toilers, it may be that Paul again 
“became all things to all men, that by all means 
he might win some,”’ following out the principle 
of his approach to men. This we know without 
dispute—it was among the gilds of the larger 
cities which Paul visited that he established the 
churches whose names are given in the inspired 
record. And these very gilds of working people 
became centers for the proclamation of the 
Gospel. 

Since those days, the relation of the workingman 
toward the Church has undergone 
a great change. Labor organiza- 
tions and mass-meetings of work- 
ing men have, from time to time, 
passed resolutions denouncing the 
Church and the ministry because of their apparent 
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indifference to the interests of working people. 
Vast numbers of working men have undoubtedly 
been alienated from the Church, and it has often 
been true that the Church was to blame for this 
alienation. If it is insisted that it is the fault 
of the workingman that he does not go to church, 
it should be remembered that the Church was 
established for faulty people. Therefore the 
greater the fault of the workingman, the greater 
becomes the responsibility of the Church in this 
connection. 

The Church is slowly awaking to the fact that 
the labor movement is the most significant move- 
ment of modern times. It should be understood 
that when one speaks of the labor movement 
one does not refer exclusively to the labor-union. 
There are forces organized and unorganized 
which are comprized in this term. It includes 
the 25,000,000 Socialists of the world, nearly 
7,000,000 of whom have cast their ballots for 
Socialist candidates; it includes the 8,000,000 
trade-unionists from every land, 3,000,000 of 
whom are in the United States and Canada; 
it embraces the uprising among the Russian 
peasantry, 20,000 of whom (in 1906) suffered 
martyrs’ deaths because of their belief in the 
ideal which somebody has giyen them; it in- 
cludes the movement among the British work- 
ing men, who practically control the English 
Parliament; it includes the movements among 
the masses in Germany, in Italy, in France, in 
Belgium, in Australia—to say nothing about 
the social unrest that exists in the U. S. In 
view of all this, it does not require a very 
wise man to say that this is the era of the com- 
mon man, and when the hour strikes that shall 
proclaim the victory of the common people, this 
is the question which will confront us as a church: 
Will they be inspired by a high religious ideal 
given them by the Church, or will they go on toe 
better and nobler things, indifferent to the 
Church, because of the consciousness that they 
have won all in spite of the Church? For win 
they will; no human power can prevent it, and 
no divine power will. 

This, then, is the great labor movement that 
confronts the Church to-day. There is so much 
religion in this movement that some day it will 
be a question as to whether the Church will cap- 
ture the labor movement or whether the labor 
movement will capture the Church. We hear a 
great deal about the Church saving the masses, 
but some day the masses are going to help save 
the Church. 

Three very interesting facts give the Church 
a decided advantage in the matter of capturing 
the labor movement. 

First. Workingmen almost universally honor 
Jesus Christ as their friend and leader, and most 
of them believe in His divinity. 

Second. The great mass of working people are 
naturally religious, altho that religion may not 
always be exprest in the most orthodox manner. 

Third. The labor question is fundamentally a 
moral and a religious problem. It will never be 
settled on any other basis. In the end there 
will be not one answer to the social question, but 
many; but they will all agree in this: all of them 
will be religious. 

If the Church is to permanently attraet-work- 
ing men, the workingman must find in the ap- 
proach of the Church an absolute sincerity. It 
must make the people the end of its endeavors. 
They must find in the Church a greater democ- 
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tracy. It behooves the Church to study the new 
movement among the masses and to direct it 
with unselfishness and with a devotion to the 
right, which shall win the millions who are in- 
carnated in the ‘‘common people.’ The Church 
must preach a clearer social message. Working 
men are not particularly concerned about social 
theories, but sometimes their social conditions 
are so real and so vital a part of their lives, that 
it is almost impossible fo reach them through an 
evangelistic campaign. Furthermore, the work- 
ingman must find in the Church more of the 
prophetic spirit. 

Practically every church has exprest its in- 
terest in this problem, but some of the leading 
denominations have spoken with no uncertain 
sound. At the session of the Federation of 
Churches held in New York City in 1905, repre- 
sentatives of practically every Protestant de- 
nomination in the U. S., who spoke for nearly 
20,000,000 church members, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 


Whereas, In the divine order of things there can be no 
discord between labor and the accumulated results of labor 
known as capital: 

Resolved, That private capital in every instance ought to 
be administered as a sacred trust for the common weal—this 
not merely in the distribution of surplus wealth, but also in 
all the active productive uses of capital, the law of God 
Tequiring not only beneficence instead of corrupting ex- 
travagance, but also instead of greedy production productive 
activities conducted on lines most considerate of the ultimate 
well-being of the whole community and the immediate wel- 
fare of the immediate workers. 


Among other resolutions adopted by the Con- 
gregational Church at its national meeting with 
reference to labor, was the following: 


Recognizing that the need and the right to work are funda- 
mental in human society and that much remains to be done 
to establish just relationships in the industrial order, we urge 
our churches to take a deeper interest in the labor question, 
and to get a more intelligent understanding of the aims of 
organized labor. 


The National Council of the Congregational 
Church also has a representative Industrial Com- 
mittee which is to study such questions as child 
labor, organized labor, immigration, industrial 
organizations, and socialism. State associations 
also have similar committees under whose aus- 
pices frequent conferences have been held in 
various parts of the U. S. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church, 
national conference, had this to say: 


In the face of a prejudice and a hostility for which there are 
serious reasons, we are convinced that the organization o 
labor is essential to the well-being of the working people. 
Its purpose is to maintain such a standard of wages, hours, 
and conditions as shall afford every man an opportunity to 
‘grow in mind and in heart. Without organization the 
standard cannot be maintained in the midst of our present 
commercial conditions. 


aw rhe 


This denomination also has a Labor Commit- 
tee composed of prominent clergymen and lay- 
men. For many years there has been in this 
church an organization known as the Church 
Association for Improving the Condition of Labor, 
commonly known as the C. A. I. L. While not in 
organic relationship with the’ Church, it has 
among its officers many of its bishops, and the 
work of the organization has received the hearty 
indorsement of the General Convention. Among 
the committees are those on Tenement-House 
Reform, Labor Organization, Sweating System, 
and the Church and Stage. The official organ 
of the association is Hammer and Pen, published 
in New York City. 


OF SOCIAL REFORM Church and 
the Workingman 
The Presbyterian Church has established a 
Department of Church and Labor, which is in 
official relationship with that church. Its Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1905 adopted this resolution: 
Appreciating the increasing importance of the industrial 
problem and realizing that the labor question is fundamental- 
ly a moral and a religious question, and that it will never be 
settled upon any other basis, we recommend that the Presby- 
terian Home Mission committees appoint subcommittees for 
the Purpose of making a systematic study of the entire prob- 
lem“ in their respective localities. These committees shall 
cooperate with the Department of Church and Labor, thus 
establishing, in connection with the organized Presbyterian- 
ism of every city in America, a board of experts, who may be 
able to inform the churches with respect to the aims of or- 


ganized labor, and to inform the working men concerning 
the mission of the Church. 


The department serves as a clearing-house for 
the study of up-to-date methods of city mission 
work. It is attempting to reduce to a science 
work among working men. In this matter it has 
the cooperation of committees in practically every 
city of importance in the U.S. An article deal- 
ing with some phase of the labor question from 
the Christian view-point is regularly sent to the 
300 labor papers in the U. S. and Canada, 
through which the department speaks weekly 
to 10,000,000 working people. Noonday shop 
meeting campaigns are conducted under its 
auspices in the industrial centers, the ministers 
of the city doing the preaching. Each year 
on Labor Sunday—the Sunday before Labor 
Day—every minister in the church is requested 
to preach on some phase of the labor ques- 
tion. So that both the Church and labor may 
see each other with clearer vision, the plan 
of the exchange of fraternal delegates between 
local ministers’ associations and central labor- 
unions has been advocated by this department. 
Several of the leading denominations have en- 
tered most heartily into this work. The fra- 
ternal delegate goes unpledged to secrecy. He 
does not have the privilege of voting, but he has 
the right of the floor on all occasions. In some 
instances the labor-unions have created the of- 
fice of chaplain for the ministers, and the regular 

meetings are opened with prayer. 

Fraterna) Working together, the Ministers’ As- 

Dele sociation and the Central Labor 

gates ; ; 

Union may bring about many mu- 
nicipalreforms. Indeed, united, there 
are few things in this direction which they 
may not accomplish in the cause of good citizen- 
ship, independent of partizan politics. Espe- 
cially in those matters which involve moral is- 


“sues—such as the saloon, gambling, the social 


evil, Sunday work, child labor, sanitary condi- 
tions in tenement-houses and factories, and ev- 
erything else that influences the moral life of the 
community—may these organizations cooperate. 
If the opportunities for service which the minis- 
terial fraternal delegate to the Central Labor 
Union has presented to him are rightly appreci- 
ated and properly employed, there are few po- 
sitions that offer greater possibilities in bringing 
men of all classes the message which will bring 
about a truer spirit of Christian brotherhood. 
In operation in about too cities, the plan is 
spreading from city to city, until it is hoped that 
it will become effective in the 600 cities of our 
country that support central labor unions and 
ministers’ associations. As a practical result of 
this plan, there is a more cordial relationship 
between working men and the Church; first, be- 
cause the minister has a broader conception of 
what the labor movement stands for; and, sec- 
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ond, because the labor leader has come to know 
something of the mission of the Church. The 
plan has the hearty indorsement of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. At its Pittsburg 
meeting, held in 1905, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor recom- 
mends that all affiliated state and central bodies exchange 
fraternal delegates with the various state and city ministerial 
associations, wherever practicable, thus insuring a better 
understanding on the part of the Church and clergy of the 
aims and objects of the labor-union movement of America. 


To further indicate its attitude toward the 
Church, another resolution was adopted which 
very strongly commended the Church for its 
renewed interest in the study of the problems 
which concern the toilers. 

Altogether the outlook with relation to the 
Church and labor is most encouraging. The 
question of the workingman and the Church is 
no longer a problem. It is an opportunity. It 
is simply another challenge to the Church. 


CHARLES STELZLE. 


There is, however, another side, not contrary 
to the foregoing, but to be taken in connection 
with it. 

In 1906 Dr. Josiah Strong wrote in Social 
Progress, of which he is editor: 


The most striking fact revealed by the study of these eight 
denominational year-books is the large and increasing number 
of barren churches; that is, those which do not report a single 
addition on confession of faith. The number of barren Con- 
gregational churches last year was 2,390, against 2,306 the 
year before, and 1,632 in 1895. The number of barren Presby- 
terian churches was 2,270, against 2,024 the previous year, and 
1,699 in 1895. The minutes of the Methodist Episcopal con- 
ferences do not give statistics for separate churches, but for 
charges, and there are often several churches in one charge. 
The number of Methodist charges which reported no addi- 
tions on confession last year was 2,276, against 2,046 the year 
before, and 1,134 ten years earlier. Both the absolute num- 
ber and the percentage of barren churches is increasing, having 
risen in the Congregational denomination from 30.5 per cent 
in 1895 to 41.0 per cent in 1905. 

The increase of barren churches in recent years is the more 
significant in view of the evangelistic efforts of the last year or 
TWOA seus 

From 1800 to 1850 there was a flowing tide of individualis- 
tic religion, which swept over an increasing proportion of the 
population; but from the middle of the century on, the tide 
ran more slowly, and by 1900 it was practically stationary. 
We must not, therefore, be surprised to learn that the tide 
has now turned, and the statistics of the past year show that 
it has already begun to ebb. The estimated annual increase of 
our population is 2.18 per cent, while the increase of the entire 
church membership of the United States during 1905 was only 
1.69 per cent—the lowest rate on record. 


That this falling off in church life is particu- 
larly true among the working classes is seen in 
many facts, among others in what Dr. Strong re- 
ports in his New Era: 


He says that in Brooklyn (the city of churches) the rector 
of an important Episcopal church said: ‘‘On the list of my 
church members there is not a single work- 

ingman.”’ A Reformed Church clergyman: 


United ‘That is also my case.” A minister of a 
States large Congregational church said: ‘We 
ae have one artizan on our list.’ A leading 


Presbyterian clergyman added: ‘‘Of working 

men, strictly so called, I have not a single one 
in my congregation.’” The total number of the members 
of these churches was about 2,200, and of these professed be- 
lievers gathered into church fellowship only one was a work- 
ingman. 


Says a pamphlet (American): 


Much has been said about ‘‘reaching the masses” . . . but 
I am compelled to say the Church does not want to reach the 
masses. The Church wants the classes. . . . The poor are 
passed by because they are poor, and the rich and well-to-do 
are sought because they are rich and well-to-do, 
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Says Richard Heath in ‘‘ The Captive City of 
God”’ (London, 1905): 


It is not Mariolatry or Bibby we have to fear— 
what has desolated the Church and is desolating the Church 
is the worship of Property. 


It was stated, in 1891, at the Congregation 
International Council, that almost all of the 
hundred richest men in the U. S. were mem- 
bers or adherents of Protestant churches, and 
out of the 200 men who possest $20,000,000, or 
more, 95 per cent were members of Evangelical 
churches. In the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the dioceses of New York, Long Island, Massa- 
chusetts, western Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburg, out of a possible twenty-five lay dele- 
gates to the General Convention choose at present 
thirteen millionaires. The fact that the Church 
is the church of the wealthy, keeps it from being 
the church of the people. 

This last winter at a Young Men’s Christian 
Association theater service on Sunday afternoon 
in Brooklyn, the city of churches, an audience of 
500 men was asked to show by raising the hand 
how many had been to church that morning, 
Twenty-five responded, of which twenty-three 
were Roman Catholics. 

In Great Britain it is perhaps worse. Says 
Charles Booth (quoted in Haw’s ‘ Christianity 
and the Working Classes ”’ : 


The general conclusion is that the great masses of the 
people remain apart from all forms of religious communion. 


Mr. Percy Alden, M.P. (long warden of Mans- 
field Settlement), is quoted as saying: 


An intimate acquaintance with many thou- 
sands of working men has taught me that, 
even where there is no hostility whatever to 
religion, there is a sort of subconscious and 
unrecognized feeling of antagonism to the 
Church as an institution or corporate body 
and to the parson as a paid teacher of re- 
ligion. 


Great 
Britain 


Says the Rev. Arthur Jephson, vicar of St. 
John’s, Walworth: 


Why should working peor go to church? What have 
they got to learn there? The Church is largely to blame for 
the alienation of the working classes. The Church is almost 
always the friend of the landlord and employer. The Church 
has allied itself with land and capital, and generally with the 
master against his workmen. Its clergymen have dined with 
the rich and preached at the poor, instead of doing the exact 
opposite. 


An editorial in the Labor Leader says: 


In these later days the Church has fallen into almost ob- 
scurity as a power in the moral and civic life of the nation. 
Its form remains, its habiliments are still gorgeous, but it 
walks behind not in front of the State, and its gestures and 
speech are almost unheeded in the great march of the nation.” 


A Fabian writer shows by an analysis of the 
votes in the House of Lords that the bishops and 
archbishops of England have voted ‘‘No”’ on 
almost every progressive and advance bill. 

For the following statistics (as well as for some 
of our quotations as to the position on the Con- 
tinent) we are indebted to Richard Heath’s ‘‘ The 
Captive City of God’’ (London, 1905). 


The religious census taken by the Daily News in London, 
1902-3, compared with the census taken in 185x-by Sir 

orace Man, shows that the population has doubled, but that 
the total church attendance has fallen from 37.38 per cent in 
1851 to 22.44 per cent in 1902. The attendance on the An- 
glican churches fell from 17.73 per cent to 7.44 percent. The 
census also shows that few things are less hopeful as far as the 
working classes are concerned than the modern mission in 
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London. In the boroughs of Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, 
Yoplar, Stepney, Hackney, Finsbury, Bermondsey, and 


Southwark, with a population of 1,352,903 persons, the at- 
tendance on Sunday services of the Free Church Missions, 
including those of the Evangelical Mission churches, the City 
Mission, and the Salvation Army, was (without deducting 
those who attended twice) somewhat more than 40,000, or 
about 3.3 per cent of the population, and of 
these, 22,000, or more than 53 per cent, were 
children. For Scotland the elaborate statis- 
tics published in 1893, by Dr. Robert Howie, 
‘ show that while the population of Scotland 
increased 39.3 per cent in forty years, the attendance at its 
Presbyterian churches had decreased 22.4 per cent. 


Scotland 


In Germany conditions are the same. Dr. 
Stocker, of Berlin, is quoted by Richard Heath as 
saying: ' 


Nowhere has so great a part of the population broken with 
the Church. Protestantism is sick, sick unto death. In- 
dividual expressions of Christian life are on the increase, but 
the organized Church is steadily losing influence and re- 
spect. ...In the north and northeast the friends of Chris- 

tianity are among the aristocracy and among 
the peasants, while the middle classes, the ed- 

Germany ucated industrial commercial people, as well 

as the artizans and little tradesmen, are, with 

few exceptions, opposed to the Church; the 
working men of the towns, belonging, as they often do, to the 
Social Democratic Party, being necessarily hostile. 


Pastor Erich Forster, of Frankfort-on-Main, 
editor of Chrontk der Christlichen Welt, says: 


It is undeniable that the alienation from the Evangelical 
Church and its worship goes on increasing. In Mecklenburg, 
Pomerania, and the north of Brandenburg, that is, in the 
most purely Protestant part of Germany, the Church is dead. 
Worst of all is the condition in the great cities. 


Says Paul Géhre in his ‘‘ Three Months in a 
German Workshop”’: 


Among the working classes only one quality of religion 
remains, and that is respect and reverence for Jesus Christ. 
. . . There is no escaping the conclusion that the material- 
istic influence of social democracy has nowhere so fundamen- 
tally destroyed the received ideas and impressions of the 
workingman as in the sphere of religion. The old forms and 
images in which the beliefs of Christendom have hitherto 
been handed down are, for the bulk of our wage-earners under 
the capitalistic system of production, forever broken. And 
with the form, the spirit, which alone is the essence and the 
work of the form, is for many also gone. A world without 
God is growing up under our eyes; a world whose horizon is 
continually growing wider, and whose icy chill and desolation 
is creeping over many souls who still waver and struggle and 
despair who in their inmost depths reject the barren teachings 
of a materialistic philosophy. 

Forsaken by their Church, without help, without enlight- 
enment, without support or guidance, surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of socialistic thought from which there is no escape, 
Fac iase all dying a lingering and often a torturing spiritual 

eath, 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Of France, Pastor Elie Gournell says: 


Why are people aleniated from the Church? Because its 
action is neither just enough nor promotive of solidarity. In 
the sixteenth century we were the vanguard of science, moral 
action, and faith; to-day we lag behind in the rear-guard. 


In Switzerland, Prof. Gaston Frommel says: 


The churches are not true churches, only audiences, 


Of Holland, Dr. A. Kuyper is represented by 
Richard Heath (from whose book several of our 
quotations are taken) as saying in substance: 


Orthodoxy in Holland is faced by a destructive criticism 
subversive of the very sources of Christian faith, by a remod- 
eling of moral ideas, and above all by a social movement 
bape means nothing less than a total overthrow of the social 
edifice, 


Of the Roman Catholic Church we have few 
reliable statistics, but of its weakening hold upon 
the masses in Europe there can be no question. 
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Witness the startling political reverses for the 
Church in France, Italy, Spain, and Austria. IKts 
very efforts at a so-called Christian Socialism (see 
Roman CatHoLtic CuHuRcH; also 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM) are but efforts 
to stay the work of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, which has taken mil- 
lions of men from the Church. In 
Germany the Roman Catholic vote (1907) was 
1,375,000. The Social Democratic vote 3,000,- 
ooo. Ifin the U.S. the Church of Rome seems 
sometimes to be gaining, it is only due to the im- 
mense Roman Catholic immigration. But the 
increase of the Church of Rome is less than the 
Roman Catholic immigration, so that here, too, 
the Church of Rome is steadily losing ground. 


EDITOR. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND: The relation of the 
Church of England to social reform is best seen 
under CHRISTIAN SociaL Union; GuiLp oF Sv. 
MATTHEW; CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM (section Eng- 
land); CHurcH Socia.List Socirety, also CHURCH 
ARMY and CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE 
Society. For statements of the failure of the 
Church of England to reach the masses, see 
CHURCH AND WORKINGMEN (§ 2). To what ex- 
tent, however, radical thought has entered the 
Church of England, especially in London, may be 
seen in the fact that at a meeting of the London 
Conference in 1906, a resolution indorsing the gen- 
eral principles of socialism was carried by a vote of 
58 to 13. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE SO- 
CIETY: Organized 1862, and reformed on the 
basis of the dual pledge 1873. One of its sections, 
including the junior department, is composed of 
those who take a total abstinence pledge. The 
other section includes non-abstainers, who take a 
pledge of moderation and cooperate with the ab- 
stainers in work for temperance. There is alsoa 
woman’s union connected with the society. Ad- 
dress: 4, The Sanctuary, Westminster, London, 
S. W., England. 


CHURCH SOCIALIST LEAGUE, THE: Eng- 
lish organization, founded June 13, 1906. Prin- 
ciples: (1) The Church has a mission to the whole 
of human life, social and individual, material and 
spiritual; (2) the Church can best fulfil its social 
mission by acting in its corporate capacity; (3) 
to this end the members of the league accept the 
principles of socialism. Object: To secure the 
corporate action of the Church on these principles. 
Methods: (1) To cultivate by the regular use of 
prayer and sacraments the life of brotherhood; 
(2) members undertake to help each other in ful- 
filling the object of the league by speaking and 
lecturing and in other ways; (3) members shall 
cooperate as far as possible to secure the con- 
sideration of social questions at their various 
ruridecanal and diocesan conferences, and the 
election of Socialists on these and other represent- 
ative bodies; (4) members shall work for the dis- 
establishment of the patron, and the substitution 
of the Church in each parish in conjunction with 
the Church in the diocese in the patron’s place; 
(5) to secure the due representation of the wage- 
earning classes upon all the official representative 
bodies of the Church. 

A leaflet of the league says: 

The league requires its members to be convinced Socialists, 
in the historical and economic meaning of the word. It is 


thus a society within the Church, composed exclusively of 
Socialists, 
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It accepts the principles that the Church has a mission to 
the whole of human life, social and individual, material and 
spiritual; that the Church can best fulfil this mission by acting 
in its corporate capacity... . Whilst the Church has some 
claim to be the Church of the people, it is notorious that the 
wage-earners of this country have little or no place in the 
councils of the Church. The constitution of any diocesan 
conference or of the Houses of Laymen is the revelation of 
the Church’s preference for rank, position, and wealth. This 
is as wrong as it is disastrous to the life and influence of the 
Church. The league will aim at securing the more adequate 
mir eels hg of the wage-earners on these various Church 

odies. 


Honorary Secretary, Rev. J. H. Hastings, 
Halton, Lancaster, England. 


CHURCH TEMPERANCE SOCIETY (THE): 
An American society founded in 1881 on the fol- 
lowing basis: ‘‘Recognizing temperance as the 
law of the Gospel, and total abstinence as a rule 
of conduct essential in some cases and highly 
desirable in many others, and fully and freely ac- 
cording to every man the right to decide, in the 
exercise of his Christian liberty, whether or not 
he will adopt said rule, this society lays down as 
the basis on which it rests and from which its 
work shall be conducted, a union and corporation 
on equal terms for the promotion of Temperance, 
between those who use temperately, and those 
who abstain entirely, from intoxicating drinks as 
beverages.” 

Objects: (1) The promotion of temperance; (2) 
the reformation of the intemperate; (3) the re- 
moval of the causes of intemperance. 

Lines of Action: (1) Prevention, embodied in 
the semimilitary orders of Young Crusaders of 
from eight to sixteen years of age; Knights of Tem- 
perance from sixteen to twenty-one years; and 
Veteran Knights over twenty-one years of age. 
(2) Counteraction, through the establishment ot 
saloons without liquor. The society has estab- 
lished the Squirrel Inn at 131 Bowery, New York, 
with free reading-room, a library of 1,000 volumes, 
monthly lectures, and coffee at one cent per cup. 
It has six lunch wagons, open day and night, from 
which 355,712 ten-cent meals were sold in 1906. 
During the summer months the society main- 
tains free ice-water fountains at a cost of about 
$2,000. It has also a firemen’s van, which at- 
tends all large fires in the city, supplying the fire- 
men with sandwiches and coffee. (3) Restrictive 
legislation. Twenty-five years ago the saloon 
license in New York City was $120, and the trade 
was controlled by the board of twelve aldermen, 
of whom nine were interested in the liquor busi- 
ness. The high license is now $1,200, and the 
number of saloons has been reduced to 6,930. 
(4) Rescue. The society’s offices are always open 
for the consideration of personal cases of intem- 
perance; and for counseling those who have 
fallen its victims and needing a home where they 
will be medically treated and cared for. 

The governing board consists of forty members. 
Chairman, Rt. Rev. Bishop Courtney, D.D.; 
treasurer, Mr. Irving Grinnell; general secretary, 
Mr. Robert Graham. Office, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


CIGAR-MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
THE: An American union with highly developed 
methods of governmental administration and an 
elaborate system of sick, death, and out-of-work 
benefits. Moreover, its structure and functions, 
which exemplify those of the English unions, 
modified to suit American conditions, have fre- 
quently served as models for newer national or- 
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ganizations. The piano and organ workers, for 
example, have borrowed almost bodily a consti- 
tution from the cigar-makers. In 1902 the 
plumbers adopted their financial system; and 
various characteristic features have been copied 
by other American unions. 

The cigar-makers were not among the first 
trades in this country to form local societies. 
Until recent years it required very little capital 
for a journeyman cigar-maker to open a shop of 
his own. The*members of the craft, therefore, 
occupied an independent position, and were able 
to command good wages without forming unions. 
A few attempts to organize the trade were, how- 
ever, made at a comparatively early date. Thus, 
in 1835, at the time of the agitation among the 
mechanics of Philadelphia to inaugurate a ten- 
hour working day, a committee of cigar-makers 
in that city held a meeting, and adopted resolu- 
tions to the effect that the cigar-makers of the 
city ‘‘organize in order to regulate the prices of 
work, so as to earn a sufficiency on the principle 
of ten hours.” The females engaged in cigar- 
making were also urged to strike with the jour- 
neymen of the trade, and ‘‘thereby make it a 
mutual interest with both parties to sustain each 
other in theirrights.’’ A local society of the trade 
is said to have been formed at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1843. On May 5, 1851, a cigar-makers’ union 
was organized in Baltimore, Md., then one of the 
leading centers of the cigar trade. Between 1852 
and 1853 about sixty cigar-makers employed in 
the shop of a manufacturer named Mark Sharkey, 
in New York City, organized a union. But the 
English and German members of the society did 
not harmonize. Suspicion and ill-feeling were 
engendered, and in about six months the union 
ceased to exist. Another attempt was made, in 
1859, to form a local in New York City. But 
like its predecessor it went to pieces in a few 
months on account of internal dissensions. 

The Internal Revenue Law, adopted at the time 
of the Civil War, and particularly the law of 1868, 
which required every journeyman who desired to 
manufacture cigars or who worked in his own home 
to furnish bonds to the amount of $600 on real 
estate, hastened greatly the unioni- 
zation of the trade. Most journey- 
men were unable to pay this bond. 
They thus permanently became wage- 
earners, and formed unions to bar- 
gain more effectively with their employers. The 
introduction of the mold, about 1870, the team 
system of manufacture, and other labor-saving 
devices have successively lowered the skill re- 
quired of the cigar-maker, and have made increas- 
ingly necessary the organization of the trade. 

A national federation of all local unions was 
formed in 1864, for the purpose of preventing 
competition for work between journeymen cigar- 
makers in different cities, and to regulate nation- 
ally the conditions of apprenticeship. Almost 
immediately, also, provision was made for the 
support by the national union of locals on strike. 
A few years later, with the admission of certain 
Canadian societies, the name Cigar-makers’ Inter- 
national Union was adopted. The international 
organization has maintained a continuous exist- 
ence until the present day. During the depres- 
sion of 1873-77 many of the subordinate-unions 
went to pieces; and from 5,800 in 1869 the mem- 
bership sunk to about 1,000 in 1877. After the 
depression, however, the union reorganized on a 
much sounder basis; and most of the features 
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which characterize the society to-day were 
adopted at that time. Moreover, the membership 
has since then maintained a steady growth, and 
has reached about 45,000 at the present time. 
Of recent years the cigar-makers have been en- 
gaged in a severe contest with the tobacco trust, 
which has consistently opposed the union from 
the beginning, and has undoubtedly weakened 
the power of the locals in many places. 

The Cigar-makers’ International Union was one 
of the first American organizations to adopt the 
various beneficiary features of the English unions. 
In 1867 an abortive attempt was made to intro- 
duce the system of advancing loans to members 
who wished to travel in search of work. The ad- 
ministration of the loan system was, however, so 
dishonest that, in 1873, this feature was replaced 
by the so-called ‘“‘endowment plan” or death 
benefit; but under the stress of industrial de- 
pression the endowment plan was abandoned. 
In 1879 the loan system was permanently rees- 
tablished, and in 1880 the sick and death benefits 
were introduced, the Cigar-makers’ International 
Union being the first American organization to 
pay a sick benefit. This union is also one of the 
few American confederations that have adopted 
the out-of-work benefit, which was inaugurated 
in 1890. 

The cost per member for the out-of-work bene- 
fit has varied according to the state of the trade, 
having reached its highest point during the four 
years of industrial depression from 1894-97. The 
cost per member for the sick and death bene- 
fits has steadily increased. This has been partly 
due to the fact that the amount of benefit paid in 
each case has gradually been made larger; partly 
it is the result of the higher sick and death rate, 
due, in turn, to the steady increase in the average 
age of the members—a condition found in all 
organizations with a slowly growing or stationary 
membership. 

The members who pay fifteen cents as dues re- 
ceive strike benefits and not more than $50 death 
benefit. The twenty-cent retiring card holders 
receive sick and death benefits. 

On the side of government and administration, 
the cigar-makers have, almost from the begin- 
ning, employed the system of popular initiative 
and referendum, and, since 1896, have not helda 
general representative convention. Amendments 
to the constitution are proposed by the local 
unions, and adopted or rejected by a majority 
vote of the members. The officers of the union 
have also been elected by popular vote since 1893. 
The cigar-makers have adopted the English 
financial system of nationalization and equaliza- 
tion of funds. All funds are made the property 
of the International Union. They are kept, how- 
ever, not at central headquarters, but in the 
treasury of each local union. The local societies 
are allowed a certain percentage of the total 
amount in the treasury. The remainder must be 
expended for activities guaranteed by the Inter- 
national Union. When the amount in any local 
treasury becomes exhausted, the president of the 
International Union equalizes the funds, so that 
there shall be in every local treasury a certain 
amount for each member. 

The union label, the well-known device now 
used to mark goods made by union labor, had its 
origin among the cigar-makers. It was utilized 
by the San Francisco local in its fight against 
Chinese coolie labor. <A little later, a similar 
label was employed by the local at St. Louis. A 
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label for all subordinate societies was adopted by 
the International Union in 1880. The fact that 
working men prefer cigars which bear the union 
label, is an important source of the union’s 
strength in bargaining with employers. 


T. WESLEY GLOCKER. 


REFERENCES: The Structure of the Cigar-makers’ Union, by 
T. W. Glocker (contained in the Studies in American Trade- 
mets ed. by Prof. Jacob H. Hollander and Dr George 

. Barnett); The Benefit System of the Cigar-makers’ Union, 
by Helen L. Sumner (contained in Trade-Unionism and 
Labor Problems, ed. by Prof. John R. Commons); The Labor 
Movement, the Problem of To-day, ed. by George E. McNeill, 
appendix, pp. 585-595; Report of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, Vol. Xvii., pp. 280-290. 


CINCINNATI: While heralded abroad as ‘‘the 
worst governed city,’ it is the distinction of 
Cincinnati to have quite early in its career taken 
two steps that placed it far in advance of any 
other city in the world, and which to-day give it a 
unique position in the family of American munici- 
palities. Behind many others in the extent of 
its municipal activities, and not even now the 
theater or the forum for the discussion of munici- 
pal ownership and operation, it has in a manner 
all its own gone perhaps to bolder extremes in 
this direction than any other American city. 

Cincinnati is the only city in America that owns 
a steam railroad, a road that runs over territory 
in three states from Cincinnati in Ohio to Chatta- 
nooga in Tennessee. Cincinnati is also the only 
American city that owns and oper- 
ates a university, altho other cities 
have colleges and seminaries. Cin- 
cinnati, too, was the first American 
city to establish on a country site a 
municipal hospital exclusively for consumptives, 
and it owns and operates this hospital to-day. 
However, having taken these vast steps, the city 
would seem to have spent its energy and met its 
desires in this direction, for its municipal activi- 
ties, compared with those of other cities, seem to 
be exhausted as far as innovations are concerned. 
The fact that Cincinnati built a steam railroad 
and established a municipal university and a 
hospital, and yet has since practically halted in 
the extension of its municipal activities, presents 
perhaps as strange a contrast of temperaments in 
a people as history affords. Cincinnati is con- 
servative in the accepted sense and as a normal 
condition; yet the fact remains that when aroused 
it has shown a daring and radical spirit not to be 
found elsewhere. On one notable occasion, when 
lashed into fury by what they considered re- 
peated miscarriages of justice and a general con- 
dition of public debauchery, the people became a 
‘‘many-headed mob,’’ which placed the torch to 
its temple of the blind goddess; and in the morn- 
ing its court-house was a smoldering ruin. 

The story of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad 
is filled with interest, and not without flashes of 
romance. Cincinnati, the home of Mrs. Stowe 
when she wrote ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” had long 
been a hotbed of abolition sentiment; and at the 
conclusion of the Civil War the feeling of the 
South was bitter against the city. Louisville, 
Ky., had the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
to the south, and was diligent in nursing the 
trade to that section. It was seen that if Cin- 
cinnati was to maintain its commercial and man- 
ufacturing position it must regain and develop 
its Southern relations. As early as 1865 James 
Dalton, a Cincinnati man, had introduced legis- 
lation in the General Assembly for a railroad to 
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the south, but the people were not then ripe for 
the venture. However, the matter was taken up 
by E. A. Ferguson, a Cincinnati lawyer, and in 
May, 1869, the legislation was passed. This law 
provided that whenever the city council should 
declare the necessity for a railroad, and the people 
on a referendum should approve, the Superior 
Court should appoint five trustees, and a bond 
issue of $10,000,000, secured by mortgage and a 
tax for interest and sinking-fund, should be au- 
thorized. This was all done, and the debate as to 
what should be the southern terminus of the road 
was eventually decided in favor of Chattanooga. 
A charter from Tennessee was obtained without 
much trouble in 1870, but there was considerable 
delay and difficulty in getting a charter from 
Kentucky. This too, however, was secured in 
1870, and then an act was passed by Congress 
to allow of a bridge across the Ohio River. New 
loans of $6,000,000 and $2,000,000 respectively 
were authorized as the work progressed and 
the cost found to increase. These several acts 
were accompanied by the most strenuous de- 
bates, and frequently the people were worked 
up to a great state of excitement. As usual 
there were charges and countercharges regard- 
ing the intelligence and purity of actions and 
objects of persons. The scheme for a city to 
build a railroad, and that, too, through three 
sovereign states, was so novel and unheard-of 
that naturally it met with the opposition of ‘‘con- 
stitutional’’ lawyers, and lawsuits were abundant. 
But Ferguson and his associates persisted, and in 
1880 the road was completed, an event celebrated 
with a great banquet, bonfires, and ringing of 
bells. The road was leased, and in 1896 an effort 
to sell it was defeated on a referendum to the 
people, altho the most powerful interests were for 
its sale. In 1901 the people decided on a renewal 
of the lease, the terms being an annual rental of 
about $1,116,000, for sixty years. There are also 
other provisions of a rather technical nature in the 
lease. If the experience of Cincinnati with the 
Southern Railroad has not been an unbroken 
chain of benefits—if there have been disappoint- 
ments—yet the fact is now undisputed that the 
worth and wisdom of the venture have been 
more than demonstrated. It furnishes an object- 
lesson of what has to be endured as well as of 
what is to be enjoyed, of the forces that have to be 
opposed and of the friends to be gained. 

As with the Southern Railroad, there are none 
now who would sell the Cincinnati University, a 
great institution housed in a series of magnificent 
buildings, and in which are 1,500 students in the 
various schools and departments. It has a rey- 
enue of about $115,000 from taxation, and about 
$32,000 from endowments, rents, and fees. 

So well satisfied is the city with its hospital for 
consumptives, that not only is there no whisper of 
getting rid of it, but plans are now being carried 
out for its enlargement and improvement. This 
hospital was started in July, 1897. 

These three things accomplished, Cincinnati 
did little in the way of marked advancement, 
altho millions have been well spent on the streets, 
and a new water-works is now practically com- 


pleted. It was not until about four years ago 
that the people manifested any 

Publie ™arked desire for a larger municipal 
Schools 2Ctivity. They could not forever fail 


to catch the contagion for better- 
ments, and the ‘‘new spirit’’ first 
manifested itself for improvements in the schools. 
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As a consequence, the public schools have under- 
gone and are undergoing a transformation in 
their physical equipment, along with academic 
improvements that make them the peer of any in 
the country. The fight was long and bitter. 
Every influence that could be utilized to prevent 
this improvement was summoned. The indus- 
trious and saving Germans were especially be- 
guiled for a while by ‘“‘scare talk” about a high 
tax-rate, and those who pointed to other cities 
were accused of ‘‘knocking the town”’ and of lack- 
ing local patriotism. But the fight was won, and 
having been won the people wonder that it should 
ever have been necessary to make it. 

The result of the school battle, for such it truly 
was, has encouraged the people to demand some 
more evidence of what is sneeringly called ‘‘al- 
truism’’ in the municipal government itself. This 
demand has in Cincinnati, perhaps more large- 
ly than in other cities, taken its most effective 
form by the alertness of numerous ‘‘ Improvement 
Associations,’’ ‘Welfare Societies,” ‘‘Taxpayers’ 
Associations,’’ and such bodies as the Business 
Men’s Club and the Associated Organizations, 
and the central organizations of the Labor Unions. 
Robert Peel fought the repeal of the Corn Laws 
for years; but it was Peel, the minister, that had 
them repealed. So too, in Cincinnati, many of 
the steps in advance have been made by the poli- 
ticians who were inert when the people were quiet, 
but who, under the lash of no uncertain public 
demand, went forward. There are those who, 
while unwilling to admit that the so-called re- 
form movement that placed the present city 
administration in power under the emblem of the 
Democratic Party did a wise thing, yet say that 
it was perhaps just as well that the people asserted 
their power and showed what they could do if 
they had a mind. If it should be the fate of the 

olitical-reform movement to fail totally in gain- 
ing the confidence of the people, it appears cer- 
tain that there will be no lessening of the people’s 
vigilance. What form this will take is of course 
a matter of conjecture, but the signs now seem to 
point to the initiative and referendum, with its 
correlated principles of the imperative mandate 
and the power of recall. Agitation for direct 
legislation has recently taken an organized and 
intelligent course, and its friends feel confident 
that it will in a few years be written into the law 
of the state. 

Cincinnati organizations that are influential in 
municipal affairs are: 

City Club, United Bank gre 
rt Street Congregational Church, Vine Street, near Eighth 

Associated Organizations, 1250 Harrison Avenue. 

Business Men's Club, Vine and Fourth Streets. 

University Settlement, Liberty and Plum Streets. 

Citizens’ Municipal Party, 9 Blymyer Building. 

Associated Charities, 304 Broadway. 

Commons Club, 621 Walnut Street. 

Central Labor Council, 1313 Vine Street. 

Chamber of Commerce, Vine and Fourth Streets. 

Taxpayers’ Association, 2518 Moormann Avenue. 


Soctalist Party, 304 West Ninth Street. 
Hamilton County Referendum League, 34 East Sixth Street. 


ALFRED H. HENDERSON. 


CITIES: In this article are considered the de- 
velopment of cities, their administration, and mat- 
ters pertaining to civic reforms. For other civic 
topics, see OVERCROWDING; CORRUPTION; EpDu- 
CATION; EXPENDITURES; LIGHTING; HousING; 
Luxury; Mayor; MunicIpALisM; PoLice; Pros- 
TITUTION; SLUMS; STREET-RAILWAYS; SWEAT- 
SHOPS; TENEMENTS; WATER-WORKS. 
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A city may be defined in general as a large or 
important town; more accurately, it is an in- 
corporated municipality, usually governed by 
a mayor, aldermen, and common council. The 
number of inhabitants required to constitute a 
city in the United States is usually 10,000, but in 
some western states it is as low as 3,000. In 
Great Britain a city is usually a corporate town 
which is or has been the seat of a bishop. 


ry 


I.—The History of the City 


The origin of cities loses itself in the unknown past. Dis- 
coverers, as at Troy, have often found the ruins of one city 
buried many feet below the ruins of another, these in turn 
many feet below the present soil. It is doubtful, however, if 
these early cities from the standpoint of social science had any 
true civic life. They seem to have been gigantic conglom- 
erations of walled-in populations, ruled by some despot or 
family of lords or priests, who sometimes, indeed, gave to the 
city a rude splendor and developed monu- 
mental art, yet without allowing the citizens 
any corporate life of theirown. The inhabit- 
ants were the slaves of some king or the devo- 
tees of some god. It is in Greece that we 
come to the first actual city in the sense of the 
corporate unity of citizens, Greek social 
polity turned upon the conception of the city begun un- 
doubtedly as a colony from some patriarchal clan, but early 
developing organized democratic life. (See ATHENS.) Many 
of the cities, however, were long oligarchies, and often, even 
after democratic life had been gained, some family or families 
would gain the power and establish an oligarchy. Sometimes 
an individual would gain the power and establish a tyranny, 
which was, however, personal, rarely inherited. The city was 
usually supreme, and.not a part of any State. It dominated 
the country around, made treaties, waged war, etc. It was 
sacred in the eyes of the citizen, his church as well as his home, 
The city entered into, ruled, and conducted all kinds of activi- 
ties. It built temples, markets, theaters, gymnasia. It 
conducted worship, games, instruction. It sent out colonies 
and ruled commerce, It worked mines, fields, and factories. 
It supported its free citizens rather than was supported by 
them. (See ATHENS.) Citizenship was limited, but the 
assemblage of the citizens was supreme. Often, however, 
officers were nominally elected who were virtually irrespon- 
sible. Next to the citizens came a class of ‘‘aliens,’”’ subject 
natives or foreigners, having special rights on payment of 
special taxes. At the bottom of the whole structure were the 
slaves. Even a democracy of free men was simply a democ- 
tacy of slave-owners, Thus at Athens there were at one time 
at least 140,000 slaves, 10,000 resident aliens, and 21,000 male 
citizens. (SeeSLAveERY.) Two gigantic evils resulted: First, 
danger of servile revolts, which not infrequently broke out 
with terrible results (see GrLps), and were put down only by 
relentless cruelty; secondly, class antagonisms were roused 
between other classes of citizens. (See Rome.) Civil war 
became the order of the day. The State was either paralyzed 
by internal conflict or demoralized by corruption. Slavery 
ate out the life of ancient cities. In the Roman civilization 
the city gradually lost its sovereignty and became a part of 
the empire, furnishing the transition to the medieval city. 

In the early Middle Ages the city lost power before the mili- 
tary chieftain and the robber castle. EUDALISM magnified 
the country over the city. Where feudalism was weak, as in 

South France or in Italy, or where natural 

- conditions were favorable, as along the Adriatic 
Middle Ages coast, the Rhine, and the northern coast of 
Europe, free cities were developed soonest. In 

the north the struggle of the cities for independ- 

ence was fiercer, and their development slower, but stronger. 
They grew by work, by art, by commerce, not by war. All 
through the eleventh and twelfth centuries they developed 
tapidly. The Italian republics, the cities of the Hanseatic 
League, the Flemish and English cities, tho often dominated 
by a fierce and quarrelsome nobility, tended, on the whole, to 
develop the rule of the trader rather than that of the noble or 
chieftain. They became first the creator and then the crea- 
ture of the gilds. Gradually, as the national life developed it- 
self, the city became but a part of the nation, ready to gain 
commercial rights and privileges and representation in Par- 
liament, for contributions to the royal treasury. Where the 
royal power was greatest the cities lost their power first, as in 
France and England and Spain; later, in Germany and Italy. 
Free thought, however, developed in the cities, and the Refor- 
mation and the Renaissance were largely matters of the city. 
The medieval city was a democracy more truly than the classic 
city, but not at all so pervasive. It ruled commerce and 
trade; it sharply watched the market and attempted to fix 
prices and to decide industrial disputes, but it did not con- 
duct activities, as did the Greek city. The medieval city was 
ruled by the individual citizens more than it ruled them. Yet 
the city played a much larger part in industrial and social 
life than ordinarily to-day. Mr. Albert Shaw (‘‘ Municipal 
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Government in Great Britain,” p. 21) gives the following 
sketch of a medieval town: 

“The rise of town life, which dignified mercantile pursuits 
and handicrafts, had opposed the system of leagued and 
equal freemen, of burgesses of incorporated citizenship, to the 
feudal military system of lordship and vassalage. And this 
was a great preparatory step toward modern institutions and 
conditions. We know that there was a certain dignity and 
form about municipal life that appears well in the retrospect. 
We have surviving, here and there, a fine old medieval town 
hall, or gild hall, with its banqueting chamber and its council 
room. There was much stateliness in the office of mayor; 
and the old maces of mayoral authority survive to this day. 
Then there was impressiveness in the liveries that the freemen 
of the gilds disported on formal occasions. As for municipal 
conveniences, those were times when life was simple, and 
“modern improvements’ not so much as dreamed about. The 
streets were narrow, with the houses built close upon them. 
The paving was of the rudest character. There was simple 
surface drainage, and no garbage removal or cleansing sys- 
tem. Water was supplied from a few town fountains or 
public wells. Street-lighting had not been invented, and 
early hours were prescribed. Most towns had a skirting of 
common lands, where the cows were pastured, and where, in 
many cases, fuel was procured. The houses were, in large 
part, built of wood; and in spite of vigilant ‘watch and ward’ 
and compulsory hearth precautions, destructive fires were not 
infrequent. The death-rate, of course, was high. There 
was infection in the wells, and no means of checking the 
spread and fatality of the frequent ‘plagues’ that swept the 
towns. But the science of public sanitation being undis- 
covered, these things were accepted piously as inscrutable 
visitations of God.”’ 


II.—The Modern City 


The modern city is somewhat of a return to the 
Roman city. Itis the creature of the State. The 
industrial and political revolutions of the last 
century shattered the ancient rights and privi- 
leges of the medieval boroughs and gilds. The 
city was left with little sovereign power. Never- 
theless the growth of the factory system, and, 
above all, the development of railroads and cen- 
ters of commerce, have crowded people more and 
more into cities. Cities have grown in size, but 
not in corporate power. Hence they have be- 
come unwieldy, shapeless, confused, with often 
little true civic life. The modern divorce, too, 
between Church and State has at least temporarily 
hurt the city in a portion of its life. It has given 
the city responsibilities which it has not always 
been willing to accept. The poor and needy have 
been left to seek from confused private charities 
what formerly they received from the Church as 
part of the organized city life. The tendency of 
the well-to-do to leave the city and live in the 
suburbs; the crowding of the poor in quarters 
where rent is low, and the grouping of the wealthy 
in sections where rent is high; the development of 
parks and other improvements in the latter quar- 
ters and their absence among the poor—all these 
factors have added to the difficulty. The prob- 
lems of modern city life have thus grown out of 
the sudden development of cities, without a cor- 
responding development of organic municipal 
life. 

The modern city in England, France, and the 
United States, markedly, and to a less extent in 
Germany, is the creature of the State. It can 
only do what it is chartered to do by the State. 
It has in some cases almost lost self-government. 
It fixes its own rates, but often has its taxes col- 
lected for it by national officials; it is in many 
cases responsible for its own peace and order, but 
has no control over an armed force, and has to ask 
for help if it requires it. On the other hand, it 
exercises many local functions which in the Middle 
Ages were left to the Church or to compulsory or 
voluntary private effort. : 

Poor relief, education, sanitation, police, the 
supplying of light and water, are usually in the 
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hands of the city, while the conduct of justice, of 
national defense, of postal communication, and 
commercial regulation are in the hands of the 
State. 


InN THE UNITED STATES 


Considering first American cities, we find a 
general similarity coupled with considerable 
variety in the details of their charters and con- 
stitutions. They are all the creations of the 
State. The first city in the United States to re- 
ceive a charter was New York (1686), and the 
next Philadelphia (1701). In New England the 
township system prevailed, and Bos- 
ton was not incorporated till 1820. 
Each city received a special charter; 
and, following English models, the 
charter was given to the mayor, council, and offi- 
cials, rather than to the citizens. The council 
was the governing body. Powers were very 
limited, being confined to few spheres of activity. 
The city was the instrument of the State; and in 
colonial days the mayor was appointed by the 
governor, even down to 1822, in which year 
mayors were elected in Boston and St. Louis, 
other cities gradually following suit. Even police 
powers were limited by inadequate taxation to 
finance the city. The result was that little atten- 
tion was paid to city government or its adminis- 
tration. The supply of water and other public 
necessities was in private hands. 

Nevertheless, cities grew rapidly. The owner- 
ship of city franchises became of immense value. 
They were to be obtained from state legislatures 
or city councils. The state legislatures were com- 
posed of city and country represent- 
atives. A representative of some 
rural district, who perhaps had little 
business interests at home, could in 
the legislature cast a vote worth millions of dol- 
lars to some corporation. The almost inevitable 
result was the purchase of votes by the corpora- 
tions, and their active participation in rural poli- 
tics to secure representatives favorable to their 
interests. It has frequently happened that the 
chairman and the majority of the cities’ commit- 
tees in state legislatures have been rural delegates. 
Then again, city councils, tho nominally with lim- 
ited powers and occupying positions not held in 
esteem (since originally city governments were 
little thought of), have really been in a position to 
sell or give away franchises, or to enact provisions 
of enormous commercial value. This was an- 
other incentive to corruption. Both in state leg- 
islatures and city councils honest members could 
make little money, whereas dishonest members 
could rapidly accumulate a fortune. It was there- 
fore a paying proposition for corrupt rings and 
dishonest cliques to organize the city politic- 
ally, and elect their creatures to office. Hence 
Tammany and the rings which have disgraced 
every American city. By the same rule, it did 
not pay honest men to be elected, since, if 
elected, they had no certain tenure of office, and 
usually found themselves in a hopeless minority, 
which could only be a helpless witness to corrupt 
methods. As a result, generally speaking, the 
worst citizens have been members of and active in 
city government; while the best citizens, until 
recently, have kept out of city politics. By the 
same system corrupt corporations and dishonest 
directors who would buy franchises and legislative 
enactments were favored, while honest corpora- 
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tions and directors were made almost an im- 
possibility. The perfectly natural and all but 
inevitable result of this has been a corruption of 
city government unequaled in any other civilized 
country. Said Mr. James Bryce (‘‘American 
Commonwealth,” vol. i., p. 608): 


“There is no denying that the government of cities is the 
one conspicuous failure of the United States. The deficien- 
cies of the national Government tell but little for evil on the 
welfare of the people. The faults of the state governments 
are insignificant compared with the extravagance, corruption, 
and mismanagement which mark the administrations of most 

of the great cities. For these evils are not 

confined to one or two cities. The commonest 

Andrew mistake of Europeans who talk about America 

D. White on iS to assume that the political vices of New 

s : York are found everywhere. The next most 

Corruption common is to suppose that they are found no- 
where else. In New York they have revealed 
themseives on the largest scale. They are 
“gross as a mountain, open, palpable.’ But there is not a city 
with a population exceeding 200,000 where the poison germs 
have not sprung into a vigorous life; and in some of the smaller 
ones, down to 70,000, it needs no microscope to note the re- 
sults of their growth.” 


Said Mr. Andrew D. White (The Forum, De- 
cember, 1890): 


Without the slightest exaggeration we may assert that, with 
very few exceptions, the city governments of the United 
States are the worst in Christendom—the most expensive, the 
most inefficient, and the most corrupt. The city halls of these 
larger towns are the acknowledged centers of the vilest cor- 
ruption. They are absolutely demoralizing, not merely to 
those who live under their sway, but to the country at large. 
Such cities, like the decaying spots on ripe fruit, tend to cor- 
rupt the whole body politic. Asa rule, the men who sit in the 
councils of our larger cities dispensing comfort or discomfort, 
justice or injustice, beauty or deformity, health or disease, to 
this and to future generations, are men who in no other coun- 
try would think of aspiring to such positions. Some of them, 
indeed, would think themselves lucky in keeping outside the 

risons. . . . Few have gained their positions by fitness or 

y public service; many have gained Geeta by scoundrelism; 
some by crime. ... It has been my lot also to have much 
to do with two interior American cities of less size—one of 
about 100,000 inhabitants, the other of about 12,000. In the 
former of these I saw a franchise, for which $1,000,000 could 
easily have been obtained, given away by the common council. 
I saw a body of the most honored-men in the state go before 
that council to plead for ordinary justice and decency. I saw 
the chief judge of the highest court of the state, one of his 
associate judges, a circuit judge of the United States, an 
honored member of Congress, two bishops, the president and 
professors of a university, and a great body of respected citi- 
zens urge this common council not to allow a railway corpo- 
tation to block up the entrance to the ward in which the peti- 
tioners lived, and to occupy the main streets of the city. 
They asked that, if it were allowed to do so, it might be re- 
quired, in the interest of human life, either to raise its tracks 
above the streets or to protect the citizens by watchmen and 
gateways, and to pay a fair sum for the privilege of cutting 
through the heart of a populous city. All was utterly in vain. 
I saw that common council, by an almost unanimous vote, 
pass a bill giving away to this great corporation all this fran- 
chise for nothing, so far as the public knew, and without even 
a requirement to protect the crossings of the most important 
streets; and 1 soon afterward stood by the mutilated body of 
one of the noblest of women, beheaded at one of these un- 
protected street crossings while on an errand of mercy. So, 
too, in the smaller of these two interior cities, while the sew- 
erage and the streets were in such bad condition as to demand 
the immediate attention of the common council, I saw the 
consideration of these interests neglected for months, and the 
main attention of the council given to a struggle over the ap- 
pointment of a cemetery-keeper at a salary of $10 a week.” 


This, however, by no means exhausts all the 
causes of municipal corruption. Another cause 
of misgovernment is the uncertainty of responsi- 
bility, especially in its executive branches. Vari- 
ous departments, which should work in closest 
harmony, owe their appointment to as many dif- 
ferent authorities; and often not only do not co- 
operate, but actually pursue cross purposes. Said 
Mr. Francis Bellamy: 


**At one time Philadelphia was found to be possest by four 
boards with power to tear up the streets at will, but none 
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whose duty it was to see that they were properly relaid. Or 
here is an example of a composite officialdom which may hap- 
pen any day: a ‘citizens’ ticket’ mayor, a Republican street 
commissioner, both elected by the people; other appointments 
filled by men acceptable to a Democratic board of alder- 
men; a police commission named by the governor, together 
with the state legislature interfering on occasion. With 
such a mixture it is not easy to fix responsibility for malad- 
ministration. Non-partizan commissions of four members, 
two from each party, is another favorite and specious ar- 
rangement by which the people are prevented from calling 
either party to account. This non-partizan contrivance is 
also an open door for the most unblushing division of spoils in 
the department between the ‘workers’ of both parties... 
The people of Boston, for instance, do not know [the charter 
has been now changed.—Ed.] where to lay the blame for 
many municipal disorders. Mayor and street commissioner, 
school board, and the two chambers are elected by the people. 
Treasurer, auditor, superintendent of the streets, and 104 
other officials are appointed by the mayor and aldermen to- 
gether. There are forty distinct executive departments 
which depend on mayor and aldermen. The police depart- 
ment is controlled by the governor and his council. The 
state also appoints a fire marshal to investigate fires, while 
the city-appointed firemen put them out. The various de- 
partments are headed by commissions of three or five men, 
and by another ingenious contrivance these men are ap- 
pointed by the mayor singly, only one each year; so that the 
mayor can never control any commission of three until his 
second year, nor any commission of five until his third year, 
if he lasts solong. But these are not all the obstacles the 
people meet in finding out who is accountable. If seven of 
the twelve aldermen are not in sympathy with the mayor, 
they can, by dictations or bargains, put such a restriction on 
his appointments that he finds himself without control of the 
executive departments of which he is the nominal head. It 
is, indeed, as an English journal said, ‘the craftiest combina- 
tion of schemes to defeat the will of democracy ever devised 
in the world.’”’ 


The efforts at reform began with an increased 
trust of the people.» Popular election of mayors 
was begun in Boston and St. Louis in 1822, and in 
Detroit and New York in 1834. The council too 
was modeled after the state legislature and fre- 
quently made bicameral, the mayor having a veto 
power. But these changes produced little result, 
because they did not in the slightest degree touch 
the fundamental evils. 

The next idea was, because of the corruption of 
city councils, to minimize their powers, and to 
create boards appointed by the governor, the 
legislature, or the mayor—rarely chosen by 


election. This system probably be- 
; gan with the New York charter of 
ce: 1849. By 1860 almost all important 


municipal functions in the chief cities 
were in the power of such boards, 
which had little accountability to the people or 
to the council. They were sometimes self-per- 
petuating, and their members could be removed 
only for cause. The result was disorganization 
and a very divided responsibility. About 1880 
the theory came into vogue that to ensure re- 
sponsibility increased powers should be given to 
thie mayor. He should have large powers of ap- 
pointment and removal, so that he could be held 
responsible. This idea was incorporated in the 
charter of Brooklyn in 1882, and rapidly em- 
bodied in the charters of many other cities. (New 
Yorkin 1895). This change was accompanied by 
the creation of many single commissionerships in 
place of boards. But the system has not pro- 
duced large results, and has by no means been 
copied in all cities. To-day there can hardly 
be said to be any American municipal system. 
City charters created by different legislatures 
vary in every possible way. The tendency has 
developed to enact laws, not for specific cities, but 
for grades of cities according to size. But this 
has had little effect on the larger cities. In Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, Washington, Minnesota, and 
Colorado cities have been given the right to 
frame their own charters; but this right is prac- 
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tically nominal, since the state constitutions 
largely determine what powers can be adopted. 

The American city has only authority in powers 
enumerated by the Constitution or by legislative 
enactment. Nor has it any taxing power be- 
yond what the legislature gives it. 

In most city charters this financial limitation 
has also been largely increased by provisions 
strictly fixing the city’s debt limit. These limita- 
tions were placed in the effort to restrain the vast 
and useless expenditures of corrupt and ineffi- 
cient councils; but they now work to prevent 
activities for improvements absolutely needed, 
even when these improvements may in the long 
run be made very remunerative to the city. It 
is this provision of most American city charters 
which often blocks the development of mu- 
nicipal ownership and operation that prevails in 
Europe. The city having no power to develop 
such activities, it is left for private corporations to 
do so; and this naturally tends to stimulate the 
latter in endeavors to control and debauch legis- 
latures, councils, and city and state politics. Par- 
ties need the support of corporations, and their 
machines therefore become dependent upon 
these. With little proper civic life, city politics 
become ensnared with national politics. The 
effort to prevent this has led to the holding of city 
elections on separate days from state elections. 
About 1880 it began to be held that if city politics 
could be divorced from national politics, great 
good would result. This was largely emphasized 
by the New Yorl Commission of 1876, appointed 
to investigate municipal government. Since then 
it has been accomplished to a considerable extent, 
but has been productive of little good. The state 
still has virtually all the legislative and govern- 
mental powers, while the city has only adminis- 
trative powers; and monster corporations still 
control legislatures and councils. Preying upon 
and using ignorant and corrupt masses of voters, 
these corporations, through rings and cliques, rule 
our cities. 

The New York City charter of 1897 marked 
the beginning of a tendency to increase the power 
and responsibility of the city council; 
and the revised charter of rgor actu- 
ally removed many of the checks 
placed upon the council’s actions. 
Mr. Dorman B. Eaton argued that a council could 
be non-partizan, a mayor never. Other reforms 
have been agitated. Quite recently Iowa, Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska, and South Dakota have granted 
to local legislative authorities the right to refer 
questions to the people of the localities. (See 
Direct LecisLtaTion.) In order to take the 
nominating power from the machine leaders, 
Minnesota (1900-1902) adopted a system of direct 
nominations, and other states are following suit. 
The latest idea is the so-called Galveston idea. 
See GALVESTON. ‘ 

Above alla spirit of reform has entered into civ- 
iclife. Menof character and position (suchas Mr. 
Seth Low, Mr. Roosevelt, and others), have en- 
tered into city politics, and have taken office. 
National conferences for good city government 
became important in 1894. A Nationa Municr- 
PAL LEAGUE was founded, and also a LEAGUE 
or AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES. Local citizens’ 
unions and municipal leagues have been formed 
in all the principal cities. (See under the head 
of the several cities.) Reformers have appeared, 
who are willing to unearth and expose corruption 
at any cost. The results have not as yet justified | 
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the hopes of these reformers. Undoubtedly some- 
thing has been accomplished; but too often the 
uprisings of indignant citizens have been but 
temporary, and at the next election the reformers 
have been defeated by the experienced work of 
corrupt machines. Many are coming to believe 
that there can be no permanent reform until 
the system has been changed whereby gigantic 
corporations owning or desiring franchises of 
enormous value are given such inducements to 
corrupt legislatures and councils. Public-owner- 
ship parties are therefore being formed in many 
cities; and in Chicago and New York these parties 
have already polled formidable votes. (See Cui- 
caco; New York; PuBLic OWNERSHIP.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The city in Great Britain, because of the early 
development of a central government, as com- 
pared, for example, with Germany and Italy, 
never attained in medieval times the same inde- 
pendence as some of the German and Italian 
cities; but, on the other hand, it has never been 
so completely subordinated to the State as many 
continental cities, because the administrative 
system of the English Government has never been 
largely centralized. The administration of jus- 
tice and the preservation of peace were admin- 
istered by the city, tho regarded as functions of 
the state government. The cities, however, had 
little or no political life of their own, and were 
constantly used, first by the crown, then by the 
nobility and gentry, and later by national politi- 
cal parties to control Parliament. The cities, or 
boroughs as they were usually called, were in- 
corporated through a grant of the crown to each 
locality of an especial charter. These charters 
were given, not to the people living in the dis- 
trict, but only to the municipal officers, or per- 
haps including a very narrow border of freemen. 
The corporation usually consisted of mayor, alder- 
men, and councilors. The charters were distinct- 
ly oligarchic, and the sphere of action was very 
limited. Not the council, but special parliament- 
ary trusts or commissions conducted such func- 
tions as the paving, lighting, and even the watch- 
ing of streets. The administrative degradation of 
the city was complete. 

Modern municipal reform in Great Britain be- 
gins with the Scotch Municipal Government Act 
of 1833, and in England with the Municipal Re- 
form Bill of 1835. These bills were 
consequent upon the great Reform 
Bill of 1832 reconstructing the par- 
liamentary boroughs. They admitted 
to burgess rights all property owners 
and all occupiers of rented property valued at £10 
per annum. These remained substantially in 
force till the Act of 1882 consolidated all acts 
bearing on the subject into one municipal code. 
By the Local Government Act of 1888, cities 
having over 50,000 inhabitants became distinct 
counties for administrative purposes. Under 
these bills and some special bills enlarging their 
functions England’s towns exist to-day. It has 
been said that the whole substance of British 
municipal government is condensed in the follow- 
ing clause: 

“The municipal corporation of a borough shall 
be capable of acting by the council of the borough, 
and the council shall exercise all powers vested in 
. the corporation by this act or otherwise. All 
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that the burgesses have to do is to elect the 
councilors, and they do the rest.” 

No attempt is made by law to secure amen- 
ability of the council to the popular will, except 
through public opinion. The position of the 
councilor is made one of power and of honor, and 
the result has been that the council is usually 
composed of the best citizens, instead, as is too 
often the case in America, of the worst. The 
council divides itself into committees, and each of 
these has control of some civic department. The 
people control the council, the council the com- 
mittees, the committees the departments. Mem- 
bers of the council serve without pay; and are 
therefore not prompted to seek election by 
motives of pecuniary gain. For this reason, if 
for no other, they are usually men of position and 
of character. For councilors on the various com- 
mittees and for heads of departments it secures 
the best citizens, thus obtaining an honest and 
efficient administration. Also the officers of the 
departments are appointed by the council, and 
with no legal requirements as to length of time of 
office or of qualifications. Thus the councils can 
choose the best, and good men can be retained. 
Hence continuity of effective administration. The 
entire administrative force is out of politics, 
national and local. The most important office is 
that of clerk of the corporation, often a life posi- 
tion. 


Any burgess is eligible to the council. In addition, prop- 
erty and rate-paying qualifications admit to eligibility subur- 
bans who live beyond, but within 15 miles from, the limits, 
yet have their business interests in the town. . The councilors 
are elected for three years, and one third of them retire annu- 
ally. The aldermen (or those councilors who rank next to 
the mayor, and who are also police judges), and mayor are an 
integral part of the council, the law stating specifically that 
“the council shall consist of the mayor, aldermen, and coun- 
cilors.”’ Aldermen are elected by the council, and hold their 
office six years. They are one thirdas many as the councilors. 
Half the aldermen retire every three years. The mayor is 
elected by the council from among the aldermen or councilors 
or persons qualified to be such. 

The English franchise is very compost! and very different 
in different portions of the United Kingdom. The franchise is 
often different for parliamentary, town-council, school-board, 
and parochial-board elections. It turns on the household 
rather than the individual. Mr. Shaw says (‘‘ Municipal Gov- 
ernment in Great Britain’’): 

“The English municipal electorate excludes in practise 
nearly all the unmarried men, all floating laborers and lodging- 
house sleepers, and nearly all the serving class. Furthermore, 

in judging of the political effects of the exten- 
sion of the franchise to the humblest house- 


The holders, it must be borne in mind that the 
Suffr. exploitation of the votes of the ignorant, 
@8& vicious, and indifferent in English cities by 


demagogs or party agents is so extremely 

difficult that it does not count for anything 
at all in election results. The extraordinarily severe laws 
against bribery, direct and indirect, apply to municipal elec- 
tions, and it is next to impossible to get a British voter to the 
polls who does not contemplate the contest with some glim- 
mering of interest and intelligence. In Scotch towns the 
slums do not vote, because they evade the rate collector and 
are not registered. In English towns, altho registered by 
canvassers, they do not care about voting, and are a neglected 
field so far as political missionary work goes. The organized 
working men vote, of course; and they seem to vote with more 
intelligent and distinct purpose than any other class in the 
community. Of the women rate-payers nothing is to be said 
except that their voting is variable, sometimes being high in 
proportion to their numbers, and sometimes low, depending 
upon their interest in particular candidates or Seiad. issues. 
Their disposition to espouse party causes seems very marked, 
but it is not to be relied upon as unthinking or as oblivious of 
the qualities of candidates. Obviously, the franchise needs 
simplification, altho for municipal purposes it is difficult to 
see what desirable end would be gained tr changing the prin- 
ciple from that of a household franchise to a personat-one.”’ 


Such is a general view of British civic adminis- 
tration. The recent growth of the cities has, 
however, developed new needs, and new problems; 
but these, on account of their importance, are 
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best treated under special heads. (See Loca 
GOVERNMENT; MUNICIPALISM; MUNICIPAL TRA- 
DING; SCHOOL QUESTION IN GREAT BRITAIN.) 


GERMANY 


Municipal structure in Germany varies some- 
what in different states and in different cities, yet 
has everywhere certain similar characteristics. 
In Prussia it is based on the Stein and Harden- 
burg reforms of the early part of the century. 
The Prussian franchise, both in the municipalities 
and in the kingdom, is based upon a division of 
the population according to the taxes paid. The 
wealthiest class, which pays one third 
of the taxes, has one third of the 
suffrage. The middle class, which 
pays a second third of the taxes, has 
another third of the power; while the remaining 
third is left to the whole remainder of the popula- 
tion. Inthe constitution of the empire, however, 
and in many German cities, outside of Prussia, the 
franchise is based on manhood suffrage as de- 
manded by the revolutionists of 1848. In all 
cases, however, the city council (Gemeindwalt) has 
the municipal power. Its members are usually 
elected for six years, one third going out of office 
every two years. The executive power is exer- 
cised by the burgomaster or mayor and a body 
of department chiefs, called magistrates. These 
are elected by the council, and have practically a 
life tenure. They are selected for expert knowl- 
edge and ability. A city will sometimes advertise 
for an experienced mayor. The magistrates are 
either highly salaried men or men of position who 
serve without salary. They forma council called 
the Magistratsrath. With this constitution in all 
German cities, the council, through the burgo- 
master and magistrates, conducts the city govern- 
ment as a father would a household. The city 
can do anything that it is not forbidden to do— 
the reverse of the American theory. It is sup- 
posed to do all that is necessary to the best in- 
terests of the community. The cities as a rule 
furnish their own water supply, gas, and electric 
lighting. They strictly rule the running of the 
horse-cars, etc. They build and maintain baths, 
lavatories, abattoirs, markets, savings-banks, 
pawn-shops, etc. They care minutely and 
effectively for sewerage, street-paving, cleaning, 
and lighting. German cities provide systematic- 
ally, too, for the relief of the poor. The cities 
are subdivided into districts, with a visitor for 
each. Workpeople must be insured by the mu- 
nicipalities or the state; compulsory education is 
provided at low rates; manual training and gym- 
nastic drill is a part of the education. German 
cities are thus households, carefully watched, 
regulated, kept clean and healthful. Taxation 
is generally not high, no small portion of the 
municipal revenue coming from municipal 
activities or franchises, carefully sold at rates 
very favorable to the city corporation. (See also 
BERLIN.) 

The following from Dr. Wilms Erster, Mayor of 
Posen, gives a favorable idea of German civic ad- 
ministration: 


Organization 


In Germany to-day everything is planned by the munici- 
palities with a view to general harmony. Factory, business, 
and housing districts are conformed to special needs. The 
height of the houses in proportion to the width of the street, 
and the utilization of building sites are restricted to admit 
light and air. Ordinances govern the height of rooms, the 
number of windows per room, substantial construction, etc. 
The pavement of the streets is suited to the character of the 
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surrounding neighborhood. Careful attention is given to the 
future erection of public buildings, play-grounds, and recrea- 
tion centers. Artistic effect is always sought. Municipal 
building here takes the initiative and influences private 
enterprise. When property is bought for building purposes, 
the plans showing the front of the building to be erected must 
be submitted to the authorities for approval. The disfigure- 
ment of street fronts by bill-boards is regulated. 

Sewage pipes receive street drainage as well as house sewage. 
Some cities separate the drainage from the sewage system. 
Pipes conduct the sewage outside of the city limits and utilize 
or,dispose of it in various ways. Berlin and Breslau carry it 
through fields, where it is used for fertilizing and manuring. 
In other cities the pipes empty into rivers after their contents 
have been clarified. This process is costly and difficult, forc- 
ing ne towns to acquire large areas to fertilize them with this 
waste, 

_ The larger cities have, almost without exception, hygienic 
institutes where all questions relating to the public health of the 
city are studied. The interest of the authorities in the pro- 
motion of public health has led to a considerable decrease in 
mortality during the last decade. In the seventies the 
death rate was 35 to 40 per 1,000; to-day the average has 
decreased to 20 per 1,000. In cases of contagious diseases 
prompt notice to the Board of Health is compulsory. All 
premises are disinfected by the Board of Health, and the 
poorer classes are not charged for fumigation. In some 
cities, as for instance, Posen, disinfection is free for all classes. 

The inspection of foods, such as milk, butter, and meat, is 
in charge of the Board of Health. 

Public swimming and shower baths are provided. 

Consumptives are cared for in homes for consumptives, and 
persons suffering with incipient consumption are sent to forest 
colonies. Those unable to pay for treatment are placed in 
these institutions at the eg pares of the city or State. Asy- 
lums are provided for the feeble-minded. Any one who, on 
account of illness or incapacity, cannot support himself, re- 
ceives relief from the Poor Department, in case the sickness, 
old-age, invalidity and accident insurance does not provide for 
his maintenance or the support received is insufficient. 

The departments of education of the various communities 
and cities provide public, elementary, and high schools. Spe- 
cial schools and institutes give courses in the building-trade 
and machine-shop training. Cities engaged in special indus- 
tries, such as textile, ceramic, woodwork, etc., have special 
schools. There are further arts and craft schools for women. 
When the public-school education of the child is completed, 
the continuation school must be attended, etc. In the upper 
grades the girls are taught cooking. 

For the laboring classes, people’s restaurants and coffee- 
houses are opened, which, at the same time, serve as sub- 
stitutes for the saloons. 

For instruction and information in legal matters, many 
cities maintain bureaus and consulting stations. 

Even the very smallest city runs its own slaughter-house. 
Every slaughter-house has a special department for the mi- 
croscopic examination of pork. 

Nearly all cities own their own water-works. Gas-plants 
are in most cases owned by the city. These add largely to the 
city’s income, The water-supply is not regarded by the. city 
as a business enterprise, inasmuch as a higher rate would 
interfere with its free consumption. The cost to German 
cities for maintaining water-works is greater than in Ameri- 
can cities; therefore the rates charged are somewhat higher, 
and the average consumption consequently less. Electric- 
lighting plants are only partly municipalized. The tendency 
in this respect is, however, in favor of municipalization. 
Cities are urged to erect plants where as yet no electric-light- 
ing plants exist; even to erect such plants in competition with 
private enterprises. Competitive plants may be successfully 
started where private plants are operated, by withdrawing 
from the corporation the privilege of using the streets for 
conducting electricity, either above or below ground. 

Street railways are only partially municipalized. In many 
cities these are operated by private corporations. These 
corporations then receive franchises from the cities to lay 
tracks, and in return for this privilege they, in the first place, 
maintain part of the street in proper condition, and, secondly, 
pay the city annually either a certain stipulated sum ora fixt 
percentage of the earnings. Many cities reserve the right to 
determine the fares to be charged. Almost every city has its 
own municipal theater, and most of the large cities have their 
own concert halls, conductor, and orchestra. Everywhere, 
in large cities and small towns, the authorities have expert 
economists working out the social, industrial, and economic 
problems confronting the cities in every phase of human 
progress. 


FRANCE 


The French municipality is intimately con- 
nected with the old communes or townships, 
which in the early history of France won a high 
degree of local autonomy, and played no small 
part in the national history. (See FRANCE AND 
SocriAL ReEForM.) These ancient communes, 
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however, had gradually lost all autonomy, and 
become but administrative parts of the absolu- 
tism of the Louis. The Revolution instantly 
liberated them, but under Napoleon, as First 
Consul (1800), they again became but units of his 
highly centralized system—a system, however, 
with some attempt at justice and freedom. 
Changing with the changes of France, the com- 
munes at present, under the third republic, have 
considerable local power, yet are by no means 
free from the control of the central government. 
The Act of 1884, which is virtually the act under 
which they exist to-day, increases the local powers 
of the communes materially, yet leaving very 
much to be desired by the radicals and Socialists, 
who in France, more than in most countries, 
center their ideals around the autonomy of the old 
communes. According to the present system, 
some of these communes are municipalities, some 
of them rural townships. According to the present 
law, they are governed by a mayor, with his 
executive assistants, and a council. The council 
elects the mayor, and the council is elected by 
manhood suffrage in the communes. The coun- 
cilors hold office for four years, and all retire to- 
gether. The council holds four regular sessions a 
year, lasting from fifteen days to six weeks, tho 
the mayor may call extra sessions. The council 
appoints consultative committees, but the mayor 
has all executive power with his assistants. He 
has the appointing power, subject to the approval 
of the prefect of the department, the representa- 
tive of the central government. The council has 
large authority in the levying of taxes, voting of 
public works, etc., but usually subject to the 
approval of the department authorities. 

Paris has in many ways less local autonomy 
than any other city in Franee. In the Revolu- 
tion she gained her old communal freedom, and 
has at every revolution, but it was taken away by 
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the various imperial governments, and has only 
been partially granted by the republic. Paris is 
still largely governed by the prefect of the depart- 
ment of the Seine, and his colleague, the prefect 
of the police. The city is divided into twenty 
arrondissements, and in each there is a central 
building called the mairie, the bureau of an 
officer called the maitre. There is, however, a 
municipal council with considerable power, and 
the tendency is to develop municipal self-control. 


Statistics 


One of the prominent facts in the nineteenth 
century was the drift of population in all coun- 
tries into the cities. The following tables. are 
compiled, except for their latest figures, from 
Weber ’s ‘‘Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth 
Century ”’: : 


GrowTH oF Cities (Population in Thousands) 


City 1800 | 1850 | 1890 | 1900 
London. ««; ropet.s.s sted “ate eleh 958 |2,362 | 4,211 | 4,536 
Newer Yorke dvcasicveuee)t esi do sicrsia 62 660 | 2,740 | 4,014 
Passo. 546 |1,053 | 2,448 | 2,714 
Berlitita.t, 2 eee hide 173 378 | 1,578 | 2,033 
Tokions dG. S sis dpieeintts walelets eos = oes st 22,828 
Vienna... Ss ccnssnieiers use ane 232 431 1,341 | 1,674 
CHICALO', act s.vis Ceistute tts icine Bs 30 | 1,099 | 1,608 
Piiladelphiatiiy. it Gow Sie 81 408 1,047 | 1,293 
Sta Petersbure..2 6c scutes Phi 270 490 | 1,003 | 1,373 
Constantinople.< <ccems teuaiels 3000 | 4006 873 | 1,125 
MOSCOW fos .cecrd mse cea cheper 3000 | 3600 822 | 1,092 
Bombay! .t82268. Nia eee 1500 | 5606 82r |'1,125 
Rio: de, .Janeiro.iarshesitssineses 1250 1700] 8006} 872 
Calcutta .\, x sucitenvclnucbiatetek og 8006 4000 TAI 776 
Hamburg. seer ccm we tees 1200 205 411 750 
Manchester?.........0.% 0 90° 388 703 543 
Buenos, Ayres. cia vey sew ele we sill Goo 1200 677 | 1,000 
Glasgow cntcwideis cninick tains pi! 329 658 735 
TAVELrpOOl see icctcts- cect eae ters 82 376 518 684 


1Including Altona, 2Including Salford. 


Some CoMPARATIVE STATISTICS! 


Density Per 

: Area Death- Annual A 

City Population per F capita Debt 

acres Reve tate expenditure cose 
4,654,437 75,575 61 16.6 $82,000,000 17.62 $378,278,250 
4,014,000 197,760 20 18.2 156,000,000 38.94 459,000,000 
2,714,000 19,259 142 17.2 65,000,000 24.09 400,000,000 
2,033,000 15,676 130 16.9 45,000,000 22.1 87,000,000 
1,674,000 43,980 38 18.3 32,932,614 19.07 ))) “Aweneabienes & 
2,050,000 121,920 17 16.2 64,104,166 31.27 20,200,000 
1,500,596 82,880 18 21.2 46,874,326 31.25 61,137,000 
1,487,000 71,679 20 23.7 9,250,000 22 Viewhaseweee 
(with suburbs) 

Hambtire Susictcaiatecolsteetets 872,000 94,693 9 17.9 25,280,000 29.0 

Manchester .//20 <).1. 0 cleleuels'e 631,185 19,893 31 BElsT y ae we onare OCT ene 

Glasgow: iar bies chs. ohm 798,778 12,796 63 21.2 6958 Sele 0D ee 

Liverpools cis, os kibatd ome 710,337 17,792 40 22404 | gs(jiststbel a eee 


1 The items are not all for the same year, tho all for recent years and the financial items, like Annual Expenditure and Debt, 
are not all estimated on the same basis, yet do in a general way present a real comparison. 


The foregoing table of comparative statistics 
has, however, very little value, unless rightly in- 
terpreted, and may very easily completely mis- 
lead. The relative population and acreage of 
cities mislead unless one knows to what extent 
populous suburbs are included in the city area. 
New York vastly increased her population in 
1898 by including Brooklyn and other boroughs, 
and becoming ‘‘Greater New York.’’ Density 
per acre may be still more misleading, because of 
variations in different sections of a city. New 
York appears in this table with a low density per 
acre, but this is only because large areas as yet 


little occupied are included in the city limits. As 
a matter of fact certain sections of Manhattan 
Island, where is found a large portion of New 
York’s population, has a greater density than an 

city in the world. Death-rates may also mislead, 
tho to a less extent. An average general death- 
rate may conceal a very high death-rate among 
the poorer classes, balanced by an unusually low 
death-rate among the more prosperous classes. 
Similarly with comparative financial statements. 
Annual expenditures and municipal debts have 
very different real values, depending upon what 
they represent. A city making large expenditures 
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and carrying a large debt may be in a very much 
better financial condition than a city with a small 
expenditure and debt, because the former repre- 
sents revenue-bringing investments, while the lat- 
ter donot. Some city governments are expensive 
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at any price; others cheap at any ordinary cost. 
This distinction generally speaking is against 
American cities as compared with European, be- 
cause American cities have few revenue-bringing 
properties, while European cities often have many. 


POPULATION IN CITIES OF 100,000 OR OVER 
¢ 


eFC 


1800 # ies ep ; 
otal popula- | of popula- 1850 Per 1900! Per 
Country tion in such tion of Total cent Total cent 
cities country 
Umstead Statens. site guest tate teks oe eek tec eel) eee ° 1,393,338 6.0 14,208,347 18.6 
iat Sol Bair ol Wienges Cb nny A cited oi metre un raencior lle altectcon ona ° ° ° 397,870 7.4 
lareatebritain and Irelands...:2.3i5.<...c0et 1,032,745 9.72 4,791,886 22.5? 13,193,487 30.5 
EE ADCG Meme cslya ae seats - SOOO OOS: iS Ae, 767,386 2.8 1,656,900 4.6 4,876,869 12.2 
Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria......... re Neder 186,380 r.8? 617,000 Bice 9,108,8146 16.16 
Bollandtarid Belgian. oi oe lac aera s cletete oe 217,622 rr.54 518,587 7.34 2;337,704 19.4 
ELCUAD Vere ro netires POL Stee settee aes Saks Sai “be. Shopeii ve. avewa. CW, cht Shs 167,607 1.4 683,921 4.4 1,606,699 8.7 
IPOrtucalna cece seen nets more 2 ote oe te 350,000 9.5 275,286 7.2 447,417 8.9 
AY eee coer ehe ois claus ois cctaca toe Ss 4s s.e si 8in oh mare 800,000 4.4 1,425,000 6.0 3,318,939 10.0 
ASAICTR ARTIS areaiag airal eee COCEDNSE OI ee ar ee cae 282,000 2.6 484,942 2.8 2,452,351 9-3 
EULA tite casei Past vob arog dest Oia y0\ ales Sb RS wall ce ee ° 156,506 TAS 505,703 2.6 
GHECCE eh a re i BREA SIN AAD A SSPA Ub a eeP oc, 048 em Oe CES ° ° ° II1,485 4.5 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark.............. 100,975 05 123,123 of 878,069 8.8 
PESTS leUene nce crete lets Taian coe chet cae, trodes one cbers) nusie aie che 595,000 I.4 1,123,698 1.6 5,723,918 Sas 
4,448,000 13,249,987 58,567,788 
1 Approximate date. 2England and Wales. 3 Prussia. 4 Holland. 5 Sweden. 6 Germany. 
‘ POPULATION IN CITIES OF 20,000 OR OVER 
Cc T poor. Per 1850! Per 1900! Per 
QUNTRY, ition ste. cent Total cent otal cent 
HEAP SNEUUCS , risinccc2 chines cer ws8.c.0.6 4:8 ain ivelp ates 201,416 3.8 2,271,680 9.8 20,795,716 25.2 
WATE to Wer meth. Choke ks. Aasaiele aah hoy. lav ate tata oer ° fe) 175,287 7.4 689,448 Ir.9 
Great Britain and Ireland........ 2,283,868 16.9? 7,640,912 35.02 21,000,000 48.3 
RE MOR are «Me oe aie a cha El ee ark he Sale ae kee 1,840,386 6.7 3,811,500 10.6 8,668,036 22.2 
Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria... si..0scccee ses 845,500 6.02 2,784,000 4.83 14,300,000 ® 25.4 
BPoliaticiand  Belettwm.. oi. ae oss ote dan ave ¢ a wl weahre 721,342 24.54 1,382,703 21.74 3,587,525 28.9 
Fa RLa Ee MMe heresies eb) oi cinw ticles exes Smile. chtstin ale vege ie ots I,112,877 9-7 1,489,688 9.6 3,000,000 CORE 
LELOYT CIEE Rs to core Os SIECO PSE OES ae ERO Ey OSS 380,000 10.3 415,286 10.7 470,606 8.7 
[tell cael ara SSMS CT WN orci cto cuerSo Reve cues Sater ake tee I,000,000 ° 2,500,000 ° 5,000,000 £5:0F 
TIE eUeM aes of oxadsi suchseuais) #1 ie 6\«. aie pal sia.) s,s, 8° sie ah itbisiers 449,000 ea, 720,548 4.2 4,044,000 LACE 
ETN Gra rete oar tei raven svakovenavevelsievekarepahemnina ieejie isueriaren apenas 228,000 2.3 526,602 4.5 1,709,698 8.5 
XTOECE ce mem ite Be Ries coat en ie Se ote ae Se Be 31,125 ° ° ° 212,762 8.8 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark............... 173,627 3.05 297,795 3.45 1,233,326 .12.2 
FRACS ted oats o She, ICI oc posal eMerade D) Os shod aPalp eveNTelS Smt 1,088,000 2.4 2,530,954 3.5 10,792,247 8.4 
10,355,141 26,546,955 96,103,364 
1 Approximate date. 2England and Wales. 3 Prussia, 4 Holland, 5 Sweden. ®Germany. 
Statistics of Cities iN Great BRITAIN 
From the Municipal Year Book, 1906 
City Population Acres Ratable value Rates Debt 
ie Se sts 
PMU On eee tira ccsmics ssices ss BENS. toate t oitete Shits 4,536,54t! 75,5201 | £40,657,819 7-14? | £75,655,6603 
522,204 12,639 2,885,345 aoe wie DD ate tong tetenertere 
285,589 22,843 1,538,870 Bid ath et daaden Seow 
358,515 17,004 1,769,584 sees 6,551,161 
164,333 8,408 1,090,696 aay iF 3,302,210 
258,127 9,202 1,160,820 7.10k 2,623,061 
456,787 21,572 2,075,905 of Ciaae 10,726,384 
211,579 8,586 1,088,457 7.4 4,749,742 
A EMOOIO RE ac ttcietett an ciate teh cree avele oo ama are oiely e 710,337 17,792 4,114,876 7.8% 2,225,390 
Mlemamesternrpetimiersisvoteisraie sis iciely vlerens’b s)\s"pve,0 le olde Walons 631,185 19,893 4,083,119 Srichinn | wae abe aks 5 See 
Ia rge ee Ulloa 2 eet Bye Chon goon ACA OR RCC ROMER hc) ga 264,511 8,453 1,614,097 5.8 2,971,062 
MOI UC A et etchen Sie vercnet tre Pru ches ofetw: se, are tee oiejote Tey ors, Mate afte, ete We III,733 7,582 436,126 9.10 803,559 
BCU IS HITI PMO EMEPE ICI: Yiciw. wie. 2 ols aa,s oe ep ¥retreti ae 251,677 10,935 1,196,074 7.6 5,471,402 
ESD ROLE cha eeveteeees sTetiet a spa teeaies ob eps’ eyelets wins o RngNe < 116,000 2,533 1,061,696 1.1% I,995,521 
DA RUAE OMT Lae flatter eMnG cecal fed: o> «)a (Bey oteta wees 201,975 5,861 933,790 OA Me limba sta asckslanatg 
Seale: dol Ss A oo Be BS ero ete OO RE MEe te En 231,514 5,202 1,023,499 7.10 31559,298 
RO eHEEEE Cio ate ke ERR Gen Rie ets ok o's sets ove a elt, who Wt © abet 440,414 23,622 1,689,994 eee 8,550,458 
Southampton 114,897 5,817 561,771 8.7 1,131,122 
SIA CT CLE LEVEE CLs /aneeey ie cos Wt eet eels nl sic cise at nije. iw: erst las. Shaman, 146,077 3,739 700,935 6.11 1,307,218 


1 Administrative county of London. 


2 Average rate in the London county parishes, 1904-5. 


3 Total stock and loan debt of London county council from which most of the local authorities secure loans, 1905. 
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OTHER STATISTICS—r903. 


‘ge Arrests ¥ _ Deaths Permits for new 
City or MUNICIPALITY men” J riages vorces i cd shea 
and a | 2 FI » | report- | grant- |NCuc- 
officers 3 Bq 5y ed 3 ed.3 stilt Num- Proposed 
aq Aas raat he) picehey ber expenditures 
Neway oricnNe Yee 510. Bate weet 3-+-| 7,854 175,871 Q) () 38,174 1,087 | 18.2 7,206 | $112,004,027 
Chicago Ws Miastesiae ote atale ett eisle oe 2,875 77,763 | 240,796 | 139 20,698 1,816 | 15.3 6,221 33,447,175 
Philadelphians Bais sictasienie ele vise io +010) 2,510 75,699 | 37,821 68 10,816 627 | 18.8 | 3,585 27,401,165 
ELLOS MO. eae oe dicta ttLacrce, tas, «or 1,292 25,524 5,201 66 6,723 646 | 18.2 3,142 11,494,478 
IBGston Mass san, arecuiecan ss cae 5. 1,225 43,033 27,792 22 6,640 507 | r79 MAG* | SE gare tee 
Baltimore s MG. para. asters aie, olejeletcts « araKe 932 28,150 7 6 20 I 6 
Gleveland= Ohio. cc augatceeiis cs ys +, 435 22,250 Pee Ae ed: 383 tins eh eee 
ee! DES se rg Sin cirat tho OEIC 730 20,185 9,119 13 3,732 158 | 15.4 1,523 5,142,025 
Ba ancice, Cele hes ate ws ore 30,851 15,704 46 4,602 1,528 | 21.3 1,756 13,559,427 
AE Ds ekctaiite, oa dA ard oral 4 Giese 467 31,251 17,290 21 3,606 329.) 25.7 2,194 13,991,484 
Wincinnatt; ONO ae: ayes esc clcsls s 516 13,642 2,011 20 1,80 o |] 18.8 6 801,6 
Wilwatikeen i Widsets « hielss.2 > ce 347 5,666 2,197 6 Siag 336 13. I mi i scaues 
IDetrovie Michie neers ey ire «/'s sear: < 528 8,978 2,320 8 3,889 529 | 15.8 | 2,894 6,345,700 
New Orleans) deniers saoats ss ores. - 287 16,046 4,576 67 2,303 158 | 22.3 1,138 2,912,480 
Wiashington, DEG. asckcec cnet ore ss 686 29,483 5,233 12 3,041 135 | 20.3 1,878 12,104,992 
ING Warley Nia Face se ties ee 6c eae s 435 7,394 1,914 26 3,250 7S Ts 1,695 s 
? : ; ; ‘ : : 473,77 
shes City eNn leet seitar: iris ae ns « 375 6,625 3,458 14 2,144 @) 18.9 pee oabe cae 
QUIswINe RICVimcerse as oer ia</cieleios. 296 6,945 1,269 27 2,489 310 | 18.6 1,230 I,711,196 
Minneapolis; Minni-d5.0-ss..i «2.5 «+5? 208 5,289 254901 wee 2,490 293 | 11.6 1,799 4,822,235 
Tndranapolisindeais. sens vtes as oc cis 177 8,294 1,611 17 2,037 427 | 15.8 2,529 3,031,292 
Providences holla tesiiecrs ke des ohec ws 305 11,257 6,361 4 2,238 236 | 20. 6 21,900 
WANES CACY EM Omiaeta ge setdtels «sis se 6% 233 1) Q) @) 2,377 ae apt Pinch PoReaee 
roused 2 ot BO boa Ree a ee ee 178 4,933 2,141 Stehe 1,757 556.1 30.514 884 3,050,244 
Rochester WINGT\ cacciccee ete e ee vacs 193 5,404 1,825 3 1,635 47 | 14.9 550 1,694,792 
Denver, Col....» WEG od atatahrtialern 0 a.<% 0%, « 149 9,838 1,923 36 2,177 406 | 18.4 1,608 4,360,812 
PROIEGOMOIO Satie one se c)s nee ses 133 4,359 319 4 1,435 BOT eT Aint | Peccererem (aM Wkaauy epee 
Allegheny, Paves. sce sss 128 4,381 915 I 952 4 19.0 484 1,844,775 
Colimbush OHIO Fae dae sist ee vee os 93 4,055 1,137 Ir 2,058 289 | 16.9 | 1,529 3,909,189 
IWiOFrCesler, Masinissa. ia ls/s © lesa: e361 6:0ic 146 5,761 4,034 v] 1,428 82 | 16.4 423 2,080,029 
NCONPA TI Se ES WC Alo cree g.cce als oie, 14 ¥ieeieroS 130 10,390 5,417 5 (4) 476 | 26.3 5,228 12,510,355 
INGWakl sven COMM irc: ccs cise c e+ a. 163 5,246 2,711 3 1,144 100 | 17.0 246 1,461,151 
Syracuse, DA AUEN Bla aicra totes Seale, v dlo sieve e's 124 4,730 2,040 sjain 768 45 14.2 270 1,461,070 
Halle River, Mass. cre ai 5)0)21js)0 sj ++ o Ill 4,704 2,470 3 1,369 §9))| 2085 268 897,050 
ICID HIS RED Toe cists ai ahnjo.e 21 asi0s,¢ 9. 91 6,054 1,609 24 1,730 272 | 17.8 939 1,368,004 
Gara biaweleUNcee csmisiae ra ccs asso 9/e'8 88 9,400 3,733 4 1,384 350 9-7 329 962,602 
PA LeCaOnig IN se Ve chats ctaber sire 050i si-9: S08) «0% I04 2,477 983 4 Q) Ere £5..4 198 758,450 
Gee CSET st Nl Oacsre cre yn als, «, 5:09. 9,05 6:6) 62 3,869 1,063 2 993 149 6.5 437 817,267 
PCT COM Eerie t airicie.e Seve) o oierees 70 2,649 1,708 2 709 106 | 14.9 398 1,528,877 
BGwelliMassite.jtehis celica ccles oss IIs 4,034 2,664 oe 1,026 61 | 19.4 74 227,100 
Bottini Ore tactics «iacslefe\ ovale + ae 82 8,347 2,999 5 1,331 186 | 12.7 1,630 4,280,156 


1 Not reported. 2 Includes arrests for disturbing the peace. 3 In many cases data are for county. 


ReFerences: John A. Fairlie, Municipal Administration 
(1901); F. J. Goodnow, City Government in U.S. (1904); 
Frank Parsons, The City for the People, (1899); Proceedings 
of Conferences, National Municipal League; C. M. Robinson, 
Modern Civic Art (1903); The Improvement_of Cities and 
Towns (1904); Albert Shaw, Municipal Government in 
Great Britain (1895); In Continental Europe (1895); osiah 
Strong, The Twentieth Century City (1898); A. F. Weber, 
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the practices of modern unionism are directly 
opposed to that welfare, are extremely harsh in 
their operation upon working men who do not 
belong to the unions, and establish unjust condi- 
tions, as by a limitation of output, whereby work- 
ing men who are members of the union are re- 
stricted to the amount of work they may do ina 
day, by restricting apprenticeship until it has 
become practically impossible for more than one 


CITIZENS’ INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, THE: An outgrowth of the feeling 
that labor-unionism has taken on certain features 
which operate most injuriously to the general in- 
terest and which need correction. The fact that 
in all labor disputes, however brought about, the 
public must foot the bills and suffers from conse- 
quent derangement of business, loss of employ- 
ment by the working classes, etc., suggested the 
idea that an organization which should comprize 
all classes of society was necessary to meet these 
conditions. Employers and strikers alike have 
been prone to disregard the interests of any one, 
except themselves, in case of a controversy. 

The Citizens’ Industrial Association is not op- 
posed to labor-unions. It recognizes the value 
of organizations of working men, not only to them- 
selves but to the general welfare. But many of 


out of eight of American-born boys to learn a 
trade, and by denying forcibly, and by violence 
very frequently, and sometimes by murder or 
manslaughter, the right of working men not mem- 
bers of the union to accept employment when and 
where they please and on such terms as suit them 
and thus to earn their living by the labor of their 
hands. The resulting assumption of the labor- 
unions that they must be permitted to control the 
labor market and dominate all transactions be- 
tween employed, employers, and the public is re- 
garded as un-American and the practical estab- 
lishment of atrust which is more mischievous in 
its operations and more threatening to the best 
interests of the common people than any other in 
existence. It is unfortunate that the manage- 
ment of labor-union forces has fallen into the 
hands of a class of men not of the highest intelli- 
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gence and patriotism, who in seeking the advance- 
ment of their personal interest, as such leaders 
have misled their followers (the majority of whom 
are really at heart good and patriotic citizens) to 
the support of methods which cannot be justified. 

For these reasons the effort was entered upon 
some four years ago to unite the people who are 
not members of the union and to set their strength 
over against that of the labor organizations in 
order to secure the correction of the evils referred 
to. This it was felt was not only required on 
behalf of the members of the unions themselves, 
but emphatically necessary for the protection of 
the people. And to that end the cooperation of 
not only employers and working men but also 
of professional men, of merchants, of farmers, of 
clerks, and the vast multitude who are not affili- 
ated with labor organizations has been sought. 

The census of 1900 gave 29,000,000 as the num- 
ber of working men, wage-earners, etc., in this 
country. It is reasonable to assume that by this 
time the number has reached 32,000,000 at least. 
The leaders of what may be termed the Labor 
Trust do not claim that the membership of the 
unions amounts to more than 2,000,000, and yet 
they assume to speak for the other 30,000,000, 
assume to dictate as to the employment of the 
other 30,000,000, and assert the right to control 
relations between labor and employers. The 
result is, so far as the latter point is concerned, 
that by the unwise increase of wages brought 
about by force and duress, and not by natural 
operations of normal conditions, the cost of living 
to all has been enormously increased with no 
resulting benefit to the members of the Labor 
Trust (whose living expenses have been also 
forced up with the increase of wages, that is, the 
increase of the cost of production), while the bur- 
den has fallen with tremendous weight upon many 
millions who find no increase in their own in- 
comes to correspond witl the greater cost of 
living thus brought about. 

There are between 400 and 500 local associa- 
tions throughout the country, in at least forty- 
three states and all of the territories, which are in 
affiliation with this National Association. These 
local associations run from a hundred or more up 
to several thousand in membership each. The 
St. Louis local association, for instance, has a 
membership of over 8,ooo and is rapidly increas- 
ing. By its influence it has succeeded in giving 
industrial peace to St. Louis where three or four 
years ago the most violent demonstrations were 
characteristic of labor strikes, where the com- 
merce and business of the city was held up at the 
mercy of the leaders of the strikers to the infinite 
loss of the community in general. 

The work of the extension of the influence of the 
association is going steadily forward in all parts 
of the United States, is being em- 
ulated in Canada, and has: been 
imitated in Great Britain by the 
recent organization of a British Citi- 
zens’ Industrial Association, modeled upon the 
principles of the American institution. This sys- 
tem of meeting organization with organization is 
the first practical effort that has been made at 
reducing the undesirable conditions established 
by the Labor Trust. In politics the unions have 
been accorded an undue weight because of the 
fact of their organization as a compact body 
operating as a trained and disciplined influence, 
while the great mass of the voters had no organiza- 
tion outside of political parties. 
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The officers of the association are Mr. C. W. 
Post, who was elected last December for the third 
time to the position of president, Messrs. James 
W. Van Cleave (president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers), first vice-president; 
F. C. Nunemacher, second vice-president; A. C. 
Marshall, third vice-president; James A. Emery, 
Esq., secretary; and Major A. C. Rosencranz, 
treasurer, with an executive committee of ten 
members comprizing leading business men repre- 
senting the large cities and manufacturing centers 
of the country. The association has its head- 
quarters in the St. James Building, Twenty-sixth 
Street and Broadway, New York, and publishes, 
as its national organ, a monthly magazine known 
as The Square Deal, which is used chiefly as an 
educational instrumentality and which carries at 
its head the following platform of principles: 


No closed shop. 

No restriction as to the use of tools, machinery, or material 
except such as are unsafe. 

No limitation of output. 

No restriction as to the number of apprentices and helpers, 
when of proper age. 

No boycott. 

Nosympathetic strike. 

No sacrifice of independent workmen to the labor-union. 

No compulsory use of the union label. 

“T find every one of these principles to be in defense of pri- 
vate and public liberty.’-—Charles W. Eliot, President Har- 
vard University. 

That power through organization be placed in the hands of 
the people to effectually control the acts of all organizations 
when such acts relate to the public welfare, thus to perpetuate 
the individual liberty of every citizen and prevent interfer- 
ence with the continuous operation of industries. 


WILSON VANCE. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM: The Civil Service 
of the United States includes all public employ- 
ments which are not military or naval. It may 
be divided into two parts—the political and the 
non-political. The political part comprizes the 
positions which are essential to carrying out 
the policy of the administration which has been 
approved by the people at the polls; and the non- 
political part embraces the positions which are 
subordinate and ministerial. This last part is 
strictly a business agency with no representative 
political character or significance, and civil ser- 
vice reformers aim to purify politics by the re- 
moval from political contests of all inducement of 
office-seeking in these business agencies, and to 
make the tenure of office in them independent of 
party changes by putting them under the pro- 
tection of law. They urge the adoption by legis- 
lation or executive action of rules for the regula- 
tion and improvement of the public service and 
for aiding appointing officers in choosing candi- 
dates for appointment upon a merit instead of a 
party basis. While it is obvious that a public 
office belongs to the people, that its duties are 
fixt by law and its salary paid by the people, yet 
owing to the infirmity of human nature the power 
of patronage tends to be exercised for personal 
and partizan gain. The reform rests upon the 
theory that a public office is a public trust and 
that a president, governor, or mayor in making 
appointments must not, therefore, himself profit 
directly or indirectly, in his own person or through 
the advancement of any other individual or party 
organization, in administering his trust, and he 
must himself conduct this administration and not 
hand it over or farm it out to others. The use of 
patronage by an appointing officer to strengthen 
himself in his faction or his faction in his party 
or his party at the polls is, upon this theory, an 
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abuse of trust and a form of bribery. The re- 
form, therefore, does not merely propose the es- 
tablishment of a system of mechanical examina- 
tions to test fitness for appointment, but aims at 
the eradication of the doctrine that offices are 
party spoils for the victors. A reform in this 
regard is deemed by its advocates to be vital if the 
government is not to break down under its work. 
Under the spoils system the government cannot 
deal worthily with the problems presented by the 
growth of industrial combinations, the tariff, the 
currency, and the regulation of public utilities. 
Business has attained a high economic organiza- 
tion with which law and administration have not 
kept pace. Governments are outgrowing their 
shell and are called upon to do more things and 
do them better than formerly. The number of 
public employees is increasing more rapidly than 
population, due to the assumption of functions 
that have heretofore been neglected or left to 
private enterprise. The task of solving these 
new problems and of administering government 
efficiently and economically needs the aid of men 
of as good abilities as the great captains of indus- 
tries, men trained in administration and fit to be 
the dispensers and instruments of the power of 
society, who will administer their trust in the in- 
terest of the whole people and not pervert it to 
the interest of a faction or for corrupt ends. 

The reform of the civil service is chief among 
the great administrative reforms for which the 
nineteenth century is distinguished. No other 
reform has made such rapid progress or reached 
such a stage of general acceptance. It has been 
found the necessary basis and means of effecting 
other civic reforms. The history of European 
countries during the century exhibits social trans- 
formations arising from the improvements which 
have been effected in their administrative machin- 
ery, and our country advances as fast as civic 
spirit and conscience gain the strength and find 
ways to overcome the forces which would debauch 
and dishonor it. Party leaders in all countries 
have used the power of patronage in aid of their 
own power or .that of their party, and their fol- 
lowers appointed to office have regarded their 
allegiance and efforts as due to them rather than 
to the government. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the party system reigned in 
the civil service of Great Britain and state em- 
ployments were treated as the assets of the party 
in power and available for party purposes. This 
feudal administration of the government demor- 
alized the public service and public spirit and is 
said by Trevelyan to have been one of the effi- 
cient causes of the American Revolution. The 
founders of our government, in breaking away 
from the mother country, sought to escape the 
evils of the patronage system; and the purity of 
the early administrations was such that during 
the first forty years after the establishment of the 
Constitution the appointing power was exercised 
in the spirit of Washington, who declared that 
nothing would procure an appointment but evi- 
dence of ability, integrity, and fitness. The in- 
tent of the Constitution, that office should be held 
during good behavior, was during this period 
given thorough and practical effect. The spoils 
system had its beginning in the laws of 1820 and 
1823, causing a departure from the traditional 
policy. It rapidly became the practise to regard 
these four-year tenure offices as agencies not so 
much for the transaction of the public business as 
for the advancement of political ends. The 
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public service, from being used for political pur- 
poses, came also to be used for currupt purposes, 
frauds and defalcations were common, and the 
public duties, where not entirely disregarded, 
were negligently and inefficiently performed. 
The saturnalia of spoils and corruption culmina- 
ted in the assassination of President Garfield. 
The tide of corrupt practises in Great Britain 


_ began to turn with the growth of a better senti- 


ment during the reign of George IV., and a merit 
system of selecting candidates for office began in 
a small way in 1834. In 1855 a uniform system 
of competitive examinations was established, 
effecting a sweeping reform, which has proved 
permanent and salutary. In our own country in 
1853, the same year with the passage of the India 
Act, and in 1885, laws were passed providing for 
an examination before an appointment in any of 
the executive departments. These pass exam- 
inations proved inadequate, as they had also in 
Great Britain, and while useful to a degree, they 
failed to remedy the evils at which they were 
aimed. In 1864 Senator Sumner put the reform 
sentiment of our country into a bill which he in- 
troduced in the Senate. A somewhat similar 
measure was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1867 by Mr. Thomas A. Jenckes of 
Rhode Island, followed by a comprehensive re- 
port presented by him from a joint committee 
of the two houses of Congress. These bills failed, 
probably because public sentiment had not been 
sufficiently awakened, and because their pro- 
visions were regarded as too radical and sweeping. 

In his annual message of 1870 President Grant 
recommended legislation, and a commission was 
established in 1871 of which Mr. George William 
Curtis was chairman. He was short- 
ly succeeded by Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton. An appropriation was made 
by Congress during two years for 
carrying the law into effect. Com- 
petitive examinations were enforced 
under rules applying to promotions as well as to 
original admissions. In the same year President 
Grant, in a message to Congress, urged that an 
appropriation of $25,000 be made to continue the 
system. Congress refused to make the needed 
appropriation, partly because of the inherent 
defects of this meager law and the partizan hos- 
tility toit. President Grant was obliged to arrest 
the work of the commission in 1875, and the 
efforts for reform in a large measure failed, tho 
the good effects of the examinations were beyond 
question. In 1877, and again in 1879, President 
Hayes requested Congress to make the necessary 
appropriation for the resumption of the work, and 
he established rules under which competitive 
examinations were enforced at the New York cus- 
tom-house and post-office. 

Public opinion, which had been diverted from 
the growing evils in the civil service by the Civil 
War and the problems arising out of it, was now 
turned to the imperative need of reform. The 
voice of the people was unmistakable, and on 
Dec. 15, 1880, Mr. Pendleton, a Democratic sena- 
tor from Ohio, presented in the Senate a bill which 
was in substance and in nearly all of its provisions 
the same which had been originally presented in 
the House by Mr. Jenckes. In the debates upon 
this bill its advocates declared that it would 
“vastly improve the whole civil service of the 
country,”’ which they characterized as being at 
that time ‘‘inefficient, expensive, and extrava- 
gant, and in many instances corrupt.”” The bill 
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became a law on Jan. 16, 1883. It aims to elimi- 
nate patronage and political and personal favori- 
tism in appointments, thus taking out 
of political contests all inducement 
to office-seeking, and preserving the 
independence of the legislative and 
executive departments. It provides 
for the appointment of three commissioners, not 
more than two of whom shall be adherents of the 
same political party, and makes it the duty of the 
commission to aid the president as he may re- 
quest, in preparing suitable rules for carrying 
the act into effect. The act requires that the 
tules shall provide, among other things, for open 
competitive examinations for testing the fitness 
of applicants, the making of appointments from 
among those passing with the highest grades, an 
apportionment of appointments in the depart- 
ments at Washington among the states and terri- 
tories, a period of probation before absolute 
appointment, and the prohibition of the use of 
official authority to coerce the political action of 
any personor body. The act also provides for in- 
vestigations touching the enforcement of the rules 
and forbids, under penalty of fine or imprison- 
ment or both, the solicitation by any person in 
the service of the U. S. of contributions to be 
used for political purposes from persons in such 
service, or the collection of such contributions by 
any person in a government building. 

The first parts of the service classified embraced 
the departments at Washington and the custom- 
houses and post-offices having as 
many as fifty employees, applying in 
all to less than 14,000 positions. A 
committee of Congress, composed of 
eight Democrats and five Republi- 
cans, in June, 1884, made a unani- 
mous report in which it declared itself 
‘“‘entirely satisfied with the thorough, conscien- 
tious, and non-partizan work of the commission,” 
and added that the continuance of its work 
would in a large degree aid in eradicating the 
prevalent evils in the civil service. In the second 
year the new system was subjected to the severest 
test of its vitality. A party which had been out 
of power for twenty-four years refused to treat 
the New York custom-house and post-office as 
party spoils. Notwithstanding the change of 
power and the fact that the new party had been 
out of control of the offices for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the new system was enforced, and the num- 
ber of places subject to it nearly doubled. In 
1886 direct assaults to annul the law failed in 
both houses of Congress. In the same year Pres- 
ident Cleveland commended the cause to the 
liberal care and jealous protection of Congress. 
He said that the scheme for reform in the methods 
of administering the government was no longer 
an experiment, and that wherever the reform had 
gained a foothold it had steadily advanced in the 
esteem of those charged with public adminis- 
trative duties, while the people who desired good 
government had constantly been confirmed in 
their high esteem of its value and efficiency. Sev- 
eral large extensions of the classified service were 
made by President Cleveland in 1888, as also by 
President Harrison in 1891. In 1896, during 
President Cleveland’s second term, the number of 
classified positions was increased by executive 
order from about 43,000 to about 87,000. Under 
President McKinley the merit system was applied 
to additional customs ports, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines, and under President Roose- 
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velt to the rural delivery, census bureau, field em- 
ployees of the War Department, the Spanish War, 
forestry and Isthmian canal employees, and to 
laborers. The rules were revised and strength- 
ened under President Roosevelt and a marked 
improvement effected in their observance; the 
number of excepted positions has been reduced, 
notably higher positions in the customs service 
and deputy collectors of internal revenue, and a 
merit system applied to the consular service. 

There are about 325,000 positions in the exec- 
utive civil service, of which 184,178 are classified 
subject either to competitive exam- 
ination under the civil service rules 
or to a merit system governing ap- 
pointments at navy yards. In the 
latter class are about 18,000 workmen. The 
total expenditure for salaries in the executive 
civil service is about $200,000,000. Laborers 
and persons nominated for confirmation by the 
Senate are exempted from the requirements of 
classification. Within these limits certain classes 
of positions are excepted from examination. 
Examinations are held in every state and terri- 
tory at least twice a year. They range in scope 
from technical, professional, or scientific subjects 
to those based wholly upon the age, physical 
condition, experience, and character as a work- 
man of the applicant. During the year ended 
June 30, 1906, 117,277 persons were examined 
and 39,050 were appointed. In 1900 the Philip- 
pine Commission passed a civil service act and 
in the same year the federal civil service act was 
extended to Hawaii and Porto Rico. The Phil- 
ippine act is based upon the federal act and goes 
much further in giving powers to the commission. 
There are no excepted positions in the Philippines 
and natives are preferred in appointment. 

The competitive system has proved infinitely 
better than the patronage system. It has pro- 
duced great economy and efficiency, and the 
public service has been improved in honesty and 
general character. Unnecessary positions crea- 
ted for parasites have been abolished. Im- 
proved methods of business have been rendered 
possible by the stability given to the service. 
Superfluous work is no Gee devised to create 
places for favorites. Employees, released from 
political and personal obligations, are required 
to do more and better work. Thus a very great 
economy has been effected and vastly more is 
being done in aid of the public welfare, in promo- 
tion of the ends for which government is consti- 
tuted. A marked result is found in the elevation 
of the tone of official life. The holding of office 
within the merit system, instead of being a make- 
shift or a refuge, is regarded as a worthy career 
that may be attained by self-respecting methods. 
In time office-holding may be regarded as one of 
the most important and desirable of professions 
when freed from the subserviency, discreditable 
partizan work, and solicitation by which office is 
gained and held in parts of the service outside the 
merit system and when promotion is possible to 
higher administrative positions. 

The merit system has not been carried as far in 
this country as in Great Britain and in several 
European countries. Postmasters, collectors of 
customs and internal revenue, and other heads of 
offices and bureaus are appointed by the presi- 
dent subject to the confirmation of the Senate and 
are therefore not required to be classified. These 
offices continue to be political agencies and their 
occupants being active working politicians are 
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eatly aided by the power of their offices in af- 
ecting the political prospects of leaders in their 
districts. Thus the Senate becomes actually, if 
not formally, a nominating body and holds to the 
powers thus acquired by individual senators. 
The ultimate and complete success of the merit 
system depends upon the prohibition of a party 
test in appointments to these purely administra- 
tive business offices. _ 

The abuses which have been largely corrected in 
the federal service continue to exist in some of 
the state governments and especially 
in the governments of many of the 
large cities. Fitness for office has 
been subordinated to a party test, 
political assessments levied, em- 
ployees coerced in their political action, and 
municipal contracts and jobs distributed as 
political favors. These abuses have been partly 
corrected by the adoption of the merit system 
for minor non-elective offices in several state 
and city governments. The success attending 
the reform in the federal service has led to its 
adoption in the program for the reform of state 
and municipal governments. The federal civil 
service law and a state law in New York were 
approved in 1883, a law in Massachusetts in 
the year following, and laws in Illinois and Wis- 
consin in 1905. In Massachusetts civil service 
rules prevail everywhere. In New York a second 
law in 1884 extended the system, and since 1894 
# has been entrenched in the state constitution 
and applied to villages, all the cities, and, in 1906, 
to four counties. In Wisconsin, in addition to 
other state employees, the rules apply to legis- 
lative employees. The first municipal civil serv- 
ice rules in the U. S. were established in Brook- 
lyn in September, 1884; the second in New York 
City in November, and the third in Buffalo in 
December of the same year; and the cities of 
Massachusetts followed in 1885. There have 
been setbacks, but in those cities the system is 
now successfully enforced. In Buffalo, for in- 
stance, more than four fifths of the municipal 
offices in all departments are under rules which are 
well administered. There are now seven cities 
outside of New York and Massachusetts which 
have a complete merit system: Chicago (1895), 
Milwaukee (1895), Seattle (1896), Los Angeles 
(1903), Portland, Ore. (1903), Denver (1904), and 
Philadelphia (1905). In addition to this list 
there are some states, cities, and towns where a 
partial merit system has been established, or 
where a system has been established and then 
abandoned. In 1885 Illinois passed an admirable 
act, not applying to the state service, but per- 
missive for towns and cities, under which Chicago 
and Evanston adopted rules in 1885, and Cook 
County, Rockford, Aurora, and Elgin in 1903. 
The state charitable institutions of Indiana have 
been made non-partizan by voluntary action of 
the boards. San Francisco secured a measure of 
reform by a charter passed in 1900, but it is now 
held unconstitutional as to certain county offices. 
In most of the large cities and in many small ones 
examinations are held for the police and fire 
departments and for teachers. In 1903 Ohio 
passed a municipal code, the provisions of which 
pees to be meager and inadequate and cover 
only the health, police, and fire departments. 
Under this law Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Toledo 
have rules in those departments. In New Jersey 
in 1905 a law was passed providing for rules in 
the police and fire departments of cities of the first 
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class. The revised charter of New Orleans has a 

semblance of the merit system, and there have 

been creditable but only partially successful or 
wholly unsuccessful attempts to establish rules in 

Atlanta, Memphis, Minneapolis, Galveston, Ta- 

coma, Jacksonville, and Duluth, and in Michigan, 

Kansas, Maryland, and Texas. The application 

of the merit system to state and municipal govern- 

ments has proved successful wherever it has been 

given a fair trial, and numerous and important 
improvements have been introduced in the more 
recent legislation permitting the remedial action 
to be more drastic, reaching to the heart of abuses 
and effectually stopping them. 
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CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION: The United States Civil Service Retire- 
ment Association was organized in Washington, 
D.C., in the spring of 1900. The association has 
collected and tabulated numerous data bearing 
upon the subject of superannuation, in the service 
of this and foreign governments, and in the service 
of private enterprises; has endeavored to stimu- 
late thought upon this subject, by means of in- 
vestigations into the real conditions and giving 
the same publicity, public meetings, which have 
been addrest by men high in official life, and by 
correcting, wherever necessary, false impressions 
that have gained credence as to the labors, lives, 
compensation, cost of living, etc., of the civil 
service employees of the government; and it has 
also been in constant touch with actuaries, in an 
endeavor to formulate a plan under which super- 
annuated employees may be retired with pay, 
such compensation to be derived from a fund 
constituted by assessment upon the salaries of 
those in the civil service. 

The committee’s labors resulted in the presen- 
tation of a draft of a bill to the President of the 
United States in May, 1906. The main features 
of this bill provided for an assessment of 5 per 
cent upon the salaries of civil service employees 
and the retirement of said employees, upon reach- 
ing the age of seventy, on a retired pay equal to 
one eightieth of the employee’s average salary for 
the ten years preceding retirement, for each year 
of service. The bill also provides for retirement 
on account of disability, without respect to age, 
at any time after the employee has had ten years 
of service, on the same basis. 

The present membership is about 18,000. Ja- 
cob W. Starr, of Camden, N. J., is president, and 
David D. Caldwell, of Peoria, Ill., secretary. 
Address: P.O. box 37, Washington, D. C. 


Jacos W. Starr. 


CLARK, EDGAR ERASTUS: Member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; born at Lima, 
N. Y., 1856. He attended school until sixteen 
years of age; commenced work on railroad in 
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1873; became a member of the Order of Con- 
ductors in 1885, and was chief of his local divi- 
sion for several terms. In 1888 he was a delegate 
to the international convention, and in 1889 was 
elected second vice-president of the Order of 
Railway Conductors. The following year he was 
elected chief executive, and held the office con- 
tinuously till appointed by President Roosevelt 
in 1902 a member of the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission, giving most active and valuable ser- 
vice in that important and difficult cause. Clark 
is a member of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, the National Civic Federation, the 
American Institute of Social Service, and the 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Mr. 
Clark believes in the organization of labor on 
protective lines, but approves of the strike only 
asa last resort. He is a strong advocate of arbi- 
tration in industrial disputes. He has written 
‘*Articles and Papers on Labor and Sociological 
Subjects.”’ Address: Washington, D.C. 


CLARK, JOHN BATES: Professor of political 
economy; born at Providence, R. I., 1847; edu- 
cated at the public high-school, Brown Univer- 
sity, Amherst College (Ph.D., LL.D.), Heidel- 
berg University and University of Zurich. He 
traveled as a student and tourist in France, 
England, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, re- 
turning to America in 1875. He has held the 
chair of political economy and history at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn.; that of history and 
political science at Smith College (1881-92); and 
that of political economy at Amherst (1892-95); 
and is now (1907) professor of political economy 
at Columbia University. He has been lecturer 
on economic theory at Johns Hopkins University, 
and president of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. He is perhaps best known for his writ- 
ings upon Wealth (see Capital). His main 
writings are: ‘‘Philosophy of Wealth’’; ‘‘Capi- 
tal and Its Earnings’; ‘‘The Distribution of 
Wealth”; ‘‘ Essentials of Economic Theory’’; 
‘‘Control of Trusts’; and ‘‘The Problem of 
Monopoly,” in addition to numerous articles in 
economic reviews and journals. Address: 616 
West 113th Street, New York. 


CLARKE, LADY JANET: President of the 
Australian Women’s National League, Victoria. 
She is interested in all questions affecting the wel- 
fare of women, is prominent in philanthropic 
movements, and rendered active assistance to the 
Melbourne University Fund (1904-5). In 1890, 
mainly through her munificence, Trinity College 
Hostel was supplied with a permanent building 
erected within the college precincts, and called 
The Lady Janet Clarke Building. Address: 
Cliveden, East Melbourne, Victoria. 


CLARKSON, THOMAS: English philanthro- 
pist and abolitionist; born in 1760. He com- 
menced his life-work in 1825, while at Cambridge, 
by writing a prize essay against the principle of 
slavery. He secured the cooperation of WILBER- 
FORCE, who undertook the parliamentary cam- 
paign. Clarkson became one of the leading 
members in the antislavery society formed in 
1823. His benevolence led him to take part in 
many other philanthropic endeavors, most nota- 
bly in providing homes for sailors in the English 
seaport towns. Among his works may be men- 
tioned: ‘‘Essay on the Impolicy of the African 
Slave-trade’’; ‘‘History of the Abolition of the 
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African Slave-trade’’; ‘‘The Cries of Africa to the 
Inhabitants of Europe’’; and also the ‘‘Grievances 
of our Mercantile Seamen a National and Crying 
Evil.” He died in 1846. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: Has been well character- 
ized as a city finding itself. A city of broad areas, 
with plenty of room to grow, it is only within the 
last few years that it has come face to face with 
metropolitan problems. 

Cleveland, of New England origin, with New 
England ideals, was founded in 1796 by General 
Moses Cleaveland, acting for the Connecticut 
Land Company. The Western Reserve, of which 
Cleveland is the metropolis, was sold to this 
company by the State of Connecticut, and the 
proceeds were applied to the fund which is still 
used in the support of the common schools of that 
state. In 1840 the population had reached 10,000; 
in 1860 it was less than 50,000. At this time the 
New England traditions asserted themselves. 
Cleveland was one of the strongholds in the anti- 
slavery movement and was an important station 
on the underground railroad. In 1880 the popu- 
lation was barely 160,000; now it is approximately 
half a million. 

Prior to 1891 the government was chaotic. It 
consisted of the council and mayor, whose powers 
were modified by numerous boards 
or commissions, created in various 
ways. Irresponsibility was largely 
the result. The so-called federal 
plan, introduced in 1891, was an attempt to ad- 
just the English parliamentary forms to city 
affairs. This charter was worked out by a com- 
mittee of the chamber of commerce. The 
mayor, with the chief executive officials of five 
departments, appointed by him, became the 
repository of all the administrative authority. 
These officials had a unique privilege, that of a 
seat and a voice in the council. The mayor ex- 
ercised the veto, subject to an overruling by a 
two thirds vote of the council. The chief oppo- 
sition to the plan was the possibility it gave for a 
powerful machine, but in this case the mayor, 
who might become the boss, was at least a re- 
sponsible boss, instead of an outside and irre- 
sponsible one, as is usually the case. This plan, 
successful on the whole, was overturned in 1902, 
and the city was given a mixed product, which 
was a partial return to the old system of the 
divided responsibility. 

The city has come to be essentially independ- 
ent in local elections, and the principle, city be- 
fore party, is becoming increasingly prevalent. 
The merit of individual candidates is being more 
and more considered, as is shown by the frequent 
election of Democrat officials in a Republican city. 
The Municipal Association is undoubtedly to a 
large extent responsible for this independent 
spirit. This association examines the individual 
merits of candidates irrespective of party, and its 
recommendations are coming each year to have a 
greater force. 

Early in its history the city was prominent in 
its charities and philanthropy. Its orphan asy- 
lums, relief associations, and missions were nu- 
merous, but it is only within the last few years 
that any definite coordination and cooperation 
has been in existence. This has been brotight 
about largely through the efforts of the Associated 
Charities and the chamber of commerce. The 
Associated Charities is a clearing-house for all 
charitable efforts, particularly in the form of re- 
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lief, and through this means duplication of effort 
is rapidly being eliminated. The Associated Char- 
ities has a department of relief in which intel- 
ligent investigation is the vital principle and 
where the principle that charity is ‘‘love with 
discrimination’’ is the key-note. Included in 
this department is special effort for the tuber- 
cular. The organization conducts, also, an em- 
ployment department, a lodging-house, a wood 
yard, a penny savings-bank, a system of friendly 
visiting, and numerous other activities. 

All of the Jewish charitable institutions in the 
city are affiliated through a federation which 
collects and disburses all funds for the support 
of these organizations. The Catholics conduct 
numerous orphan asylums and other organiza- 
tions upon a high grade of efficiency. The Visit- 
ing Nurse Association provides nurses for any 
who are unable to pay for this service, and this 
undoubtedly is one of the best of its kind in the 
country. There are several settlements doing 
efficient work. One of these, the Hiram House, 
is following the plan, as far as possible, of having 
its residents live in small houses of the grade of 
those in the neighborhood, thus getting closer to 
the life of the people in the district. Numerous 
orphan asylums, fresh-air camps, the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, the Anti-tuberculosis League, the Cleveland 
Day Nursery and Free Kindergarten Association 
are important factors in social welfare. The 
Juvenile Court, working in close cooperation with 
other organizations, is resulting in a constant 
decrease in juvenile delinquency in crime. 

An opportunity for social service study is given 
through the Social Service Club, the Council of 
Sociology, and various women’s organizations. 
The colleges of the city and the high schools are 
also paying especial attention to the subject. 

The city government is now developing a 
“farm colony.’ This consists of 1,900 acres, ten 
miles from the city, laid out as a beautiful estate 
by a landscape gardener. In one section is an 
open-air tuberculosis hospital, in another is the 
city infirmary, where the poor and helpless are 
housed in separate cottages. In an entirely 
separated section is the workhouse, while the 
city hospital and other buildings are being 
planned for. This farm also contains the city 
cemetery. A large proportion of the work in 
preparing the land and in building is being done 
by the workhouse prisoners. These prisoners 
build their own houses and support themselves, 
and during their leisure hours they are permitted 
to work on individual lot-holdings, and produce 
that which will be placed to their credit as a pro- 
tection against relapse, or for the maintenance 
of their families. In connection with the work- 
house the brotherhood is conducted. This was 
founded upon the initiative of released work- 
house prisoners, and its aim is the friendly assist- 
ance of newly released men until they are able in 
turn to help others. The city has also founded 
the Cleveland Boys’ Farm, an institution of sev- 
eral hundred acres where boys who are homeless 
and neglected or delinquent through the influence 
of their surroundings may find the influences of a 
home. The boys are housed in families with a 
matron at the head of each family who is very 
properly designated ‘‘Ma,’’ and who fully lives 
up to the responsibility thus placed upon her. 

The chamber of commerce may well be con- 
sidered the center of the civic life of Cleveland. 
In connection with many commercial interests, 
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Cleveland 
it carries on a department which embraces every 
form of civic activity. The chamber is respon- 
sible for the plan by which the 
city hall, the county court-house, 


ae: the federal] building, public library, 
ante the union depot, and other public 


and semi-public buildings will be 
grouped about a common center. 
*The plan opens on the lake front and in this cen- 
ter will be a broad mall, 600 feet wide and adorned 
with statuary, fountains, lagoons, and sunken 
gardens. The architecture for the buildings will 
be uniform, and of the most classic style. The 
chamber of commerce includes a committee on 
benevolent associations, which supervises the 
charitable institutions of the city. The commit- 
tee gives a card of indorsement to such organiza- 
tions as conform to the required standard. It is 
difficult for any organization to gain support 
without this indorsement, and the committee 
is able to develop in this field a standard of high- 
est efficiency. The housing committee has made 
an extended investigation of tenement conditions 
in the city, has been influential in procuring legis- 
lation tending to prevent future abuses, and is 
now engaged in preparing legislation for remedy- 
ing existing conditions. At the inauguration of 
the industrial committee, six years ago, there 
were twenty-five employers in the chamber 
membership engaged in definite welfare work. 
There are now approximately 200. The munici- 
pal committee has brought about the creation of 
a city department of forestry, under which the 
trees in the city streets and parks are cared for, 
and new trees planted. The public bath-house 
committee brought about the erection of two 
public baths, and plans for others are now being 
considered. 

The sanitary committee was effective in con- 
trolling the smallpox epidemic which threatened 
the city a few years ago. This committee pre- 
pared a sanitary code which was adopted by the 
Board of Health, and which, among other pro- 
visions, created a department of meat and milk 
inspection, which through the cooperation of the 
committee has become most efficient. This code 
also provides for medical inspection in public 
schools, the reporting of communicable diseases, 
the abatement of nuisances, and similar matters 
in the enforcement of which the committee is 
now actively engaged. An efficient system of 
street cleaning by means of flushing is the re- 
sult of this committee’s work. A committee of 
the chamber is at present working upon the sub- 
ject of smoke prevention. Water-supply, sew- 
age disposal, and many other matters are con- 
stantly under the active consideration of this 
commercial body. The chamber has also been 
influential in preventing various franchise abuses, 
and has taken a hand in national matters, such as 
consular service reform and peace promotion. 

The city government has shown itself most will- 
ing to cooperate in the accomplishment of many 
civic movements. It owns its own garbage re- 
duction plant, does its ash collection, and supplies 
the city water. The mayor, some three years 
ago, endeavored to establish a municipal lighting 
plant, but the opposition from various sources 
compelled him to discontinue the project. The 
city recently annexed a suburb which owns such 
a plant and this is now being enlarged to supply 
part of the city with electric current. The city 
is developing a system of broad boulevards, which 
will completely encircle it, and large spacious 
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parks form a part of the system. These parks 
were formerly adorned with ‘‘keep-off-the-grass”’ 
signs and were used largely for pleasure drives. 
The signs have now been torn down and the parks 
are used extensively for baseball, golf, tennis, out- 
door meetings, band concerts, and playgrounds. 
The city has established several playgrounds in 
crowded neighborhoods, and a dozen skating-rinks 
are in operation. The city also conducts several 
public bathing-beaches. 

Mayor Johnson is a strong advocate of public 
ownership of public utilities, both local, state, and 
national. 

He has worked to bring about the ownership of 
street-railway lines, but through the failure of 
necessary legislation and the opposition of the 
existing railway company and other forces he 
has not yet accomplished this. He has, how- 
ever, succeeded in introducing a competing line 
at a three-cent fare, and in reducing the fare of 
the other company to three cents and a half. 

The public-school system of the city was found- 
ed in 1836, and in 1847 one of the first public 
high schools of the country was started. The 
Board of Education maintains the highest educa- 
tional standard, both in its educational systems 
and in the construction and maintenance of its 
buildings. 

The labor element of the city is essentially 
radical, the central labor body being largely com- 
mitted to socialism. Union leaders claim 60 per 
cent of the laborers in the organized trades. Sev- 
eral severe strikes have been conducted, resulting 
in few victories for either side. The efforts of the 
unions have, however, undoubtedly resulted in 
shorter hours, higher wages, and better condi- 
tions of labor. The meetings of the various 
unions are open to the presentation of general 
movements of social reforms, and usually these 
unions have been willing and active in coopera- 
tion. i 


Some important organizations are: 

Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

Municipal Association, 734 Garfield Building. 

Sociological Council, Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Goodrich House (Settlement), St. Clair and Sixth Street. 

United Trades Labor Council, 717 Superior Ave. 

Cleveland Citizen (Socialist and Labor, M. S. editor), 193 
Champlain Street. 

Anti-Saloon League, 516 The Arcade. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 513 The Arcade. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 1245 Euclid Ave. 


CLIFFORD, JOHN: English clergyman and 
Christian Socialist; born at Sawley, Derbyshire, 
1836. At the age of eleven he worked in a factory 
near Nottingham, and at fourteen he was received 
into the Baptist Church, soon becoming a student 
of the General Baptist College. In 1862 he took 
charge of the Praed Street Baptist Church, in 
London, of which he is still pastor, altho the 
growth of the congregation has compelled the 
removal to the present chapel in Westbourne 
Park. In connection with his work Dr. Clifford 
pursued studies and took degrees and honors at 
London University. He has added an educa- 
tional institute to his own church, where 1,500 
names stand enrolled in various classes. oe 
Clifford is known to-day for his active interest in 
social reform. He was one of the founders of the 
Christian Socialist League; president, Metro- 
politan Free Church’s Council (1896-97); and 
president, National Council of Free Evangelical 
Churches (1898-99). He is the author of many 
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religious works and numerous tracts and articles 
on Christian Social topics. Address: 25 Sunder- 
land Terrace, Westbourne Park, London, W., 
England. 


CLUBS, MEN AND BOYS’ (see Women’s 
Ciuss; WorxkinG Girts’ CLuss): Clubs have 
played a large part in social development and 
reform. They existed in classic times and are 
mentioned by Aristotle and others. The first 
modern club to win fame seems to have been the 
club established at the end of the sixteenth century 
in the Mermaid. Tavern at London, to which 
Shakespeare and other literary men and wits of 
the day belonged. Since that day clubs of va- 
rious sorts have flourished in London as in no 
city of the world. White’s, still one of the lead- 
ing London social clubs, was founded in 1697. 
There are said to be nearly 300 clubs in London, 
social, literary, political, sporting, 
or the like, with a membership of 
some 300,000. The largest political 
club is the Constitutional (Conserva- 
tive) with 7,000 members. The Junior Consti- 
tutional has 5,000, and the United Empire the 
same number. The Conservative (1840) has 
1,300. The National Liberal Club has 6,000 
members, but more important Liberal clubs are 
the Carlton (1832) and the Reform (1837) with 
from 1,500 to 2,000 members. The most ex- 
pensive London club is the Naval and Military. 
The oldest service club is the United Service 
(1815). The leading literary clubs are the United 
University, the Oxford, and Cambridge. Science 
has the Atheneum with 1,200members. There 
are thirty ladies’ clubs, the Pioneers, the Sesame 
(political), and Empress being prominent. The 
Ladies’ Army and Navy, with its great smoking- 
room, has 3,600 members. The initiation fees 
for the larger clubs are from £10 to £50. 

Working men’s clubs in England, and espe- 
cially in London, have had a large development. 
Many have large buildings or rooms. Some of 
these, usually called ‘‘proprietary’’ clubs, are 
strictly secret, and with a doubtful reputation. 
Others are philanthropic, more or less supported 
and superintended by church and other organi- 
zations. Prominent among such are the Uni- 
versity Club and the United Brothers. These are 
usually teetotal and mainly educational and 
social. 

Many clubs are political, Liberal, Radical, 
Conservative, Socialistic. In most of the clubs 

an unorganized socialism rather than 

Working old-fashioned radicalism is the dom- 
Men’s Clubs Nant note. All these clubs have a 

bar, and breweries often help in fit- 

ting them up. They also have con- 
certs, lectures, entertainments, dancing, and 
dramatics. Billiards and whist are played. It 
is declared by their enemies that they are drink- 
ing-dens, and take the men from their homes; 
but Mr. Booth declares the former accusation 
to be without foundation, and that most of the 
members, if not at the clubs, would be on the 
street. They give an opportunity for political 
education such as American workmen are al- 
most without. The American workman is or- 
ganized for political purposes usually only in the 
heated campaigns with partizan spirit. The Eng- 
lish and European working men’s clubs discuss 
politics all the year round, and to an extent in a 
broad spirit because the clubs are not merely 
political. It was to these clubs that the lecturers 
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of the Fabian Society (g. v.) went, and largely 
changed their political spirit from one of cheap 
negative radicalism to one of constructive evo- 
lutionary socialism. 

In all the clubs the fee is usualiy 6d. per month; 
the average membership is from 300 to 400; the 
hours are from 6.30 P.M. to 12.30 A.M., and on 
Sunday from 11 a.M. to 1 P.M. and from 6.30 
P.M. to 11.30 P.M.” The management is by a 
committee, and the sale of drinks makes them 
largely self-supporting. Gambling and excessive 
drinking in the open clubs are rare. 

Clubs on the Continent have played a minor 
part. Some republican clubs in Paris, espe- 
cially during the Revolution, gained notoriety, 
but most European clubs are more or less ar- 
tificial copies of English prototypes. In the 
United States clubs began late in 
the eighteenth century. The Ho- 
boken Turtle Club, still existent, 
was formed in 1797. The (New 
York) Union Club was formed in 1836. The 
Union League Club (1863), Reform Club (1888), 
and especially the City Club (1892) have often 
led in civic reform movements. Various literary, 
social, university, and church clubs have wide 
influence, many of these having luxurious club- 
houses and appointments. In other American 
cities clubs are found in similar number in pro- 
portion to the size of the city. 

In distinctive reform movements, the club is 
equally important. According to Social Prog- 
ress (1905) there were in connection with Settle- 
ments in the U.S. 185 men’s clubs, 220 women’s 
clubs, 496 boys’ clubs, and 466 girls’ clubs. Ac- 
cording to an investigation made by Dr. H. D. 
Sheldon in 1898, there were in 1898 862 clubs in 
the U. S. formed by boys between the ages of 
ten and seventeen. Of these 854 per cent stood 
for physical activity. Most of the clubs in the 
Settlements and institutional churches, however, 
have been started by adults for educational and 
character purposes. Their object has been to 
get boys off the street and from bad surround- 
ings, and interest them in activities of their own. 
The general principle adopted is to leave the 

conduct of the clubs so far as possible 
Cl to the boys themselves, with, how- 

ubs ; 

ever, a guidance from some older 

person, and so far as possible in- 
fluencing the boys by the power of personality. 
This is more especially true of the younger and 
more recently formed clubs. Larger clubs were 
formally formed and in New York and other 
cities often occupy large buildings or rooms. A 
modern development is the federation of clubs. 


United States 


Boys’ 


Rererences: H.D. Sheldon, The Institutional Activities of 
American Children, in American Journal of Psychology, vol. 
ix.; Newman, The Boys’ Club in Seeah and_ Practice, 
London, 1900; Winfred Buck, Boys’ Self-Governing Clubs, 
New York, 1903. 


CLYNES, J. R.: English labor member of 
Parliament; born 1869, Oldham; served his time 
in a cotton factory. Showing ability for or- 
ganization, he was selected, in 1891, by the 
Gas-workers’ and General Laborers’ Union as or- 
ganizer for the Lancashire district; became chair- 
man of the Federation of Trades Councils, and 
for ten years secretary of the Oldham and Dis- 
trict Trades Council. He was recently appointed 
justice of the peace for the Oldham bench. 
Elected to Parliament 1906 for Manchester, N. 
E., under the auspices of the Labor Representa- 
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tion Committee. 
Oldham. 


COAL INDUSTRY (for Coal Miners, see MINERS’ 
Unions): The question of coal production is one 
of the most important of economic questions, and 
in the coal industry have arisen some of the 
greatest industrial conflicts in the United States. 
“(See Coat Strike.) The coal industry, which 
began in the U. S. in 1814, to-day employs 600,- 
ooo men and boys. Its yearly value is about 
$520,000,000 at the mine and over $2,000,000,- 
ooo when it reaches the consumer. For condi- 
tions so far as the miners are concerned, see 
Miners. In regard to other conditions in the 
coal industry we quote largely from the address 
delivered by Mr. Henry D. Lloyd before the In- 
terstate Anti-Trust Conference at Chicago, June 
5, 1893. It still remains one of the best brief 
statements of evils in the coal trade ever made. 
The evils since that day have continued sub- 
stantially unchanged. We add enough facts to 
bring the subject to date. 


Within the last thirty years 95 per cent of the anthracite 
coal of America, practically the entire supply, it is reported to 
Congress, this year, has passed from the ownership of private 

citizens, many thousands in number, into the 

. possession of the railroads controlling the 

Monopolies highways of the coal-fields. These railroads 

have been undergoing a similar process of 

consolidation, and are now the property of 

eight great corporations. This surrender of their property by 

the individual coal-mine owners is a continuing process in 

operation at this moment, for the complete extinction of the 

“individual”? and the independents in this field. It is des- 

tined, according to the report of Congress, to end in the en- 

tire absorption of the entire anthracite coal-fields and collieries 
by the common carriers, .. . 

“The railroad companies engaged in mining and trans- 
porting coal are practically in a combination to control the 
output and fix the price. They have a practical monopoly of 
des iota Mptpacgee the transportation, and the sale of anthracite 
coal. 

Congress found in 1888 that the coal companies in the 
anthracite regions keep thousands of surplus laborers on hand 
to underbid each other for employment and for submission to 
all exactions; hold them purposely ignorant when the mines 
are to be worked and when closed, so that they cannot seek 
employment elsewhere; bind them as tenants by compulsion 
in the companies’ houses, so that rent shall run against them, 
whether wages run on or not, and under leases by which they 
can be turned out with their wives and children on the moun- 
tain-side in midwinter if they strike; compel them to fill cars 
of larger capacity than agreed upon; make them buy their 
powder and other working outfit of the companies at an enor- 
mous advance on the cost; compel them to buy coal of the 
company at the company’s price, and in many cases to buy a 
fixed quantity—more than they need; compel them to employ 
the doctor named by the company, and to pay him whether 
sick or well; ‘‘pluck’’ them at the company’s stores, so that 
when pay-day comes around the company owes the men 
nothing, there being authentic cases where ‘sober, hard- 
working miners toiled for years or even a lifetime without 
having been able to draw a single dollar, or but a few dollars 
in actual cash; in debt until the day they died’’; refuse to fix 
the wages in advance, but pay them upon some hocus-pocus 
sliding scale, varying with the selling price in New York, 
which the railroad slides to suit itself, and, most extraordinary 
of all, refuse to let the miners know the prices on which their 
i slides; a fraud, says the report of Congress, ‘‘on its 

‘ace. 

The companies dock the miners’ output arbitrarily for 
slate and other impurities, and so can take from their men 
from five to fifty tons more in every hundred than they can 
pay for. 

In order to keep the miners disciplined and the coal] market 
undersupplied, the railroads restrict work, so that the miners 
often have to live for a month on what they can earn in six or 
eight days, and these restrictions are enforced upon their 
miners by holding cars from them to fill, as upon competitors 
by withholding cars to go to market. Labor organizations 
are forbidden, and the men intentionally provoked to strike to 
affect the market. 

The laboring population of the coal regions, finally, is kept 
down by special policemen enrolled under special laws, and 
often in violation of law, by the railroads and coal and 
iron companies practically when and in what numbers they 
choose, and practically without responsibility to any one but 
their employers, armed as the corporations see fit with army 
revolvers, or Winchester rifles, or both, made detectives by 
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statute, and not required to wear their shields, provoking the 
people to riot and then shooting them legally. ‘‘ By the per- 
centage of wages,’ says the report of Congress, “by false 
measurements, by rents, stores, and other methods the work- 
man is virtually a chattel of the operator.” f 

Moved mainly by the disappearance of a free market in oil 
and coal, the people of Pennsylvania arose in 1873 and 
adopted a new constitution. To put an end to the consolida- 
tion of all the anthracite coal lands into the hands of the rail- 
roads, this constitution forbade common carriers to mine or 
manufacture articles for transportation over their lines, or 
to buy land except for carrying purposes. 
These provisions of the constitution have 
been disobeyed ‘‘defiantly.”’ ‘‘The railroads 
have defiantly gone on acquiring title to 
hundreds of thousands of acres of coal, as well 
as of neighboring agricultural lands,’’ says 
the congressional committee of 1888. ‘‘They 
have been aggressively pursuing the joint business of carry- 
ing and mining coal.” go far from quitting it, ‘‘they have 
increased their mining operations by extracting bituminous 
as well as anthracite.” 

Instead of enacting ‘‘appropriate legislation,” as com- 
manded by the new constitution to effectuate its prohibitions, 
the legislature has passed laws to nullify the constitution by 
preventing forever any escheat to the state of the immense 
area of lands unlawfully held by the railroads. Every effort 
breaking down to meet the evil by state action, failure was 
finally confessed by the passage, in 1878, by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, of a joint resolution asking Congress to legislate 
‘‘for equity in the rates of freight,’’ and to this day the Will of 
the people of Pennsylvania, as declared in their sovereign 
utterance, has found among these corporations none so poor 
as to do it reverence. 


Defiance 
of Law 


The following statement is condensed from 
Leroy - Beaulieu’s ‘‘The United States in the 
Twentieth Century”’: 


The coal-fields of the United States cover an area of more 
than 275,000 sq. m. The Appalachian ranges along the 
Alleghanies from Pennsylvania to Alabama, across Ohio, 
Maryland, the two Virginias, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and 
contains 73,000 sq. m.; the East Inland field (Indiana, Illinois, 
and western Kentucky) contains 60,000 sq. m.; the North 
Inland field (Michigan) contains 11,000 sq. m.; the West In- 
land field, which stretches from Iowa to Texas, contains more 
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5,000,000 for Maryland. In 1880 the aggregate output of 
these four states was but 28,000,000 tons; in 1902 close upon 
150,000,000 tons. In the southern section 9,500,000 tons are 
extracted in Alabama. Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
have an annual output, respectively, of 3,000,000, 6,000,000, 
and 4,000,000 tons. Naturally, fuel is cheap in all these 
states. The average price, at the mine, varies (for 1902) 
from $1.05 per ton in Kentucky to $1.76 in Indian Territory. 
One is surprised at the cheapness of coal. The wages paid 
are so high that it seems incomprehensible that it can be 
mined and sold at a profit for from only $1 to $1.20 per ton 
and even in certain years for 80 cents per ton. But the high 
cost of labor is offset by the employment of machinery. The 
coal-mines of America are well equipped in this respect, and 
the miners, after having at first opposed-the introduction of 
machinery, have welcomed it, so soon as they perceived that 
not only were the risks of mining lessened thereby, but that 
since 1900 the U. S. has exported more coal than it has im- 


ported. In long tons the exports in 1902 were: coal, 6,126,- 
946; coke, 392,491. The imports were: coal, 2,551,381; coke, 
107,437. 


Estimating a ton of coke as equivalent to 1} tons of coal, 
the exports in 1900 exceeded 8,500,000 tons; 5,422,000 tons 
were shipped to Cantal 223,000 to Central and South Amer- 
ica, 664,000 to Japan, 760,000 to Mexico, and 635,000 to 

Europe. Of the imports 1,484,000 tons came 
from Canada, mainly from British Columbia. 

Coal Trade If eastern Canada obtains its coal supply from 

the Eastern States, western Canada in turn 
supplies fuel to the Pacific slope, which, more- 
over, imported 252,000 tons of coal from Australia during 1900. 

There are reasons, too, for believing that the cost of carriage 
will fall and American coal may be sold on the Mediterranean 
at or below $4 per ton. In consequence of the deepening and 
the relative exhaustion of the English mines the price of English 
coal has a general tendency to rise; whereas in America, with 
the possible exception of the anthracite field, the development 
of the coal-beds has but begun. It is quite reasonable to 
predict that the time will come when, pending the exploita- 
tion of the coal-fields of China, all the world, with the excep- 
tion of northern and northwestern Europe, which will almost 
certainly remain customers of Great Britain, will look to the 
U.S. for its coal supply. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF COAL 
(IN METRIC TONS OF 2,205 POUNDS) 


than_89,500 sq. m.; the Rocky Mountain field, running from Size of 
the Canadian frontier almost to the Mexican border, contains : coal- 
45,000 sq. m._ The small Pacific field has less than 1,000 Country, 1885 1900 1905 fields in 
sq. m. The richest by far, in point both of quantity and sq. m. 
quality, appear to be the East Inland and the plete sett te, oy od 
: ppalachian. It is estimated that fully 55 J 
Coal-Fields per cent of the whole area is workable. Men- United States....]100,843,000/244,653,000|352,694,110]194,000 
tion must also be made of the small but ex- Great Britain..../161,909,000/228,795,000|239,888,928] 9,000 
tremely valuable anthracite field which covers Germany......| 73,675,000|149,788,000]173,663,774| 3,600 
500 sq. m. in eastern Pennsylvania, which has an average Austria~-Hung’y | 20,436,000] 39,108,000] 40,725,000] 1,789 
annual output of 50,000,000 tons. Finally, there are some Brance ow siai=iclng 19,511,000| 33,405,000] 36,048,264] 1,800 
deposits of brown coal which constitute a reserve supply. Belgium....... 17,438,000] 23,463,000] 21,844,200 500 
In 1902 two thirds of the bituminous coal output of the Russias is... 4,208,000] 16,157,000] 17,120,000] 27,000 
U. S. was extracted from the mines of the Appalachian field, Chinay ose snil |. es caRAR SO Ae, Se 250,000 
from which were taken more than 156,000,000 of the total JABAD spies yaicde hye 1,303,000] 7,489,000] 11,895,000] 4,000 
234,000,000 tons mined that year. As the anthracite field is Australasia....]| 3,661,000] 7,599,000] 8,255,250] 24,000 
contiguous to this particular field it is evident that this region Canada........ I,743,000|] 5,088,000] 7,959,711] 65,000 
furnished in all about 200,000,000 tons, or more than 70 per Endiag)s strmecaee 1,315,000] 6,217,000] 7,921,000] 35,000 
cent of the total American output. The most productive sec- South Africa... 15,000 884,000] 3,218,500] ...... 
tions are the extreme northern and southern parts of the field, Spain.......... 919,000] 2,583,000] 3,199,911] 5,500 
the more productive of these being the northern section in Sweden........ 174,000 252,000 331,500] .....- 
which the output was 89,000,000 tons for Pennsylvania, Italy. Satjstioniel, 190,000 480,000 307,500] ..-... 
21,500,000 for Ohio, 24,500,000 for West Virginia, and 
CoaL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
Compiled from the U. S. Statistical Abstract, 1905 
StaTE OR TERRITORY 1880 1890 1900 1904 
: ANTHRACITE Tons 1 Tons Tons Tons 
Pennsylvania... 6.0 aiis\ (st yea adeno alga eek 28,640,819 41,489,858 51,221,353 65,318,490 
Colorado.and.. New: Mexicossiny “se 0. deme reeset 20.5 nee a ai gahiodo cds 87,861 64,352 
Total anthracite 25.7. Py ..Ee ale ements > 28,649,812 41,489,858 51,309,214 65,382,842 
BITUMINOUS 
Middle Statesi..iwds acc bauda fst lila a aitiae 28,492,519 57,633,166 112,055,688 142,681,714 
Wreretern Sta tesen cc aus iin ac eatubacssnuee ae eres 11,800,132 29,645,860 51,161,510 70,703,161 
PACUIC SUBtES 7 cic iciepaisiats ercpsetelay eeu leaiorat 439,918 1,566,136 3,440,091 4,308,312 
SONCHEMH SLATES orks dat cachte wie eaate cme 1,978,242 10,547,709 22,822,807 31,486,852 
Total anthracite and bituminous?........ 71,360,623 140,866,931 240,789,309 314,562,881 
Amounts MARKETED 3 
. Pitoniss Liew TATE. CR NR CT eee Oe ceeeee cs 36,617,042 45,276,622 63,907,788 
Anthracite. in Vale. ig 5c auece short oi are) ike ee ee ota te Rees Ww ateeree sais eee : pal Se 
. : TONS. FSO SEE 5 Sie ie Bite Patten RE ha cpu et inate © 78,011,224 154,528,814 243,012,420 
Batuerminews 0-9 ate). oe oh Oe ee ene Ceeane $86,498,845 $179,995, 163 $300,130,501 
i EONS cts Yous.t cain Riteee Erb tears dl ae eegeiee cee 114,628,206 199,805,436 307,520,208 
Pokelvias) (pa tees ‘aintiyne Takisganes prt SOMES - $145,144,699 $263,756,913 $439,104,521 


1In tons of 224° pounds. 


2 Amounts marketed only for the year 1880; afterward the entire product of the mines. 


Quantities represent amounts shipped to market; values are based on those of entire product, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The Royal Commission on Coal Supplies of the United 
Kingdom, appointed in Dec., 1901, reported in 1905. As 
summarized in Hazell’s Annual, the commissioners esti- 
mated, after making necessary deductions, the available 
quantity of coal in the proved coal-fields of the United King- 
dom to be 100,914,668,167 tons. The 1871 commission’s 
estimate was 90,207,285,398 tons. The statistics show that, 
tho between 1870 and 1903, 5,694,928,507 tons of coal have 
been raised, the present estimates of available coal are never- 
theless 10,707,382,769 tons in exgess of those of the 1871 
commission. This excess is accounted for partly by the differ- 
ence in the areas regarded as productive by the two commis- 
sions, and partly by discoveries due to recent borings, sink- 
ings, and workings, and more accurate knowledge of the 
coal-seams. In addition, the commission estimated that there 
were 5,239,433,980 tons of coal in the proved coal-fields lying 
at greater depth than 4,000 ft. below the surface. From the 
concealed and unproved coal-fields the Geological Committee 
appointed by the commission estimated there might be ex- 
pected 39,483,000,000 tons at depths less than 4,000 ft. and over 
I,000,000,000 tons beyond high-water mark in the Cumber- 
land coal-field, and in St. Bride’s and Carmarthen bays. The 
commissioners held that it was highly improbable, owing to 
physical considerations, that the average increase in the out- 
put for the last thirty years (viz., 24 per cent per annum) 
would continue. They said: ‘‘In view of this opinion and of the 
exhaustion of the shallower collieries, we look forward to a 
time, not far distant, when the rate of increase of output will 
be slower, to be followed by a period of stationary output, and 
then a gradual decline.” 


COAL STRIKE OF 1902: One of the greatest 
and most far-reaching strikes in the history of 
the United States. Some 147,000 men were in- 
volved. Of the business loss Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright has said (‘‘Battles of Labor,” p. 146): 


According to the Chief of the Bureau of Anthracite Coal 
Statistics, the shipments of coal decreased 22,333,333% tons, 
40 per cent of the shipments of the previous year. Making 
an estimate on coal mined for local trade and consumption, 
the total decrease in 1902 must have been nearly 25,000,000 
long tons. This meant a decrease in the receipts of the coal- 
mining companies of over $46,000,000, while the mine em- 
ployees lost in wages a total of upward of $25,000,000, and 
$1,800,000 was spent by the mine-workers of the country in 
the relief of the miners of the anthracite regions. The de- 
crease in freights paid to the railroad companies on the 
larger sizes, had it all been sent to New York harbor, would 
be about $19,000,000, and on the smaller sizes the total de- 
crease in freight receipts would be about $28,000,000. 


The occasion of the strike was the demand of 
the United Mine Workers of America for an in- 
crease in wages and a decrease in time, and the 
payment for coal by weight wherever practicable. 
But the cause lay deeper and may be found in 
the desire for recognition of the miners’ union by 
the operators, and leading up to it many long- 
continued grievances. (See Coat InpusTRY.) 

In 1899 the United Mine Workers of America, 
who had already organized the bituminous coal 
miners and had won annual trade agreements, 
undertook to organize the anthracite miners. 
Finding some success, they struck, in- 1900, for 
higher wages. Political conditions led Senator 
Hanna to induce the operators to yield and they 
posted a notice of a ten-per-cent rise in wages 
without recognizing the union. In igor Mr. 
John Mitchell, president of the union, tried to 
induce the operators to confer with his organiza- 
tion as to a wage scale. They refused, but gave 
notice that they would continue the existing 
advance. Again, in 1902, the union invited the 
operators to a conference, but they declined. In 
March the miners’ convention met and demanded 
an increase in wages and an eight-hour day. 
They resolved to work only three days a week 
after April rst, until the dispute was settled. 
The Civic Federation, through Senator Hanna, 
its chairman, tried to intervene, but unsuccess- 
fully. May 8th, Mr. Mitchell, for the union, 
proposed to the operators to leave the matter to 
an arbitration committee to be chosen by the 
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Civic Federation or by Bishop Potter and Arch- 
bishop Ireland. The operators refused and de- 
clined to deal any further with Mr. Mitchell. 

_ On May 14th the United Mine Workers met 
in convention at Hazleton, and the next day the 
strike, which had already broken out, was offi- 
cially declared. The demands of the strikers 
were: 

1. An increase of 20 per cent in the pay of 
miners working by the ton—about 4o per cent of 
the whole number. 

2. An eight-hour day for per diem employees, 
being equivalent to a reduction of about 20 per 
cent in working-time without change of wages. 

3. Payment by weight to be based on a ton 
of 2,240 pounds. 

The men were entrenched behind a law requir- 
ing every miner in the anthracite field to have a 
certificate of competence, granted after exami- 
nation, and based on at least two years’ experience 
as a laborer. As there were only about 40,000 
holders of such certificates, and practically all of 
them belonged to the union, it was impossible to 
operate the mines as long as they held out, and 
the contest settled down into one of endurance. 
One hundred and forty-five thousand men were 
idle. An attempt was made to call out the bi- 
tuminous miners in a sympathetic strike, but 
they unanimously voted to stand by their agree- 
ment with their employers and not strike. Two 
million five hundred thousand dollars, however, 
was contributed to the miners by unions and 
friends over the country. 

September brought a general scarcity of coal, 
verging upon famine. By October the country 
was facing a calamity. The price of anthracite 
went up to $20 and even $30 per ton, and only 
small lots could be obtained at those rates. Po- 
litical pressure was brought to bear upon the 
operators, but they defiantly refused to yield an 
inch. President Roosevelt had already, in June, 
directed Labor Commissioner Carroll D. Wright 
to investigate the causes of the dispute, and he 
now invited President Mitchell and the represent- 
‘atives of the operators to meet him in conference 
on Oct. 3d. Mr. Mitchell offered on the part of 
the miners to accept arbitration by a commission 
selected by the president. The operators re- 
jected this proposition, and their whole attitude 
appeared so offensive as to make them the ob- 
jects of intense popular indignation. They in- 
sisted that the whole matter was one of protec- 
tion, and said that if troops enough were furnished 
they could operate the mines. A considerable 
force of militia was already on duty, but on Oct. 
6th Governor Stone called out the entire National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, numbering 10,o00 men. 
It soon became evident that miners could not be 
obtained under any conditions. Accordingly, 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan conferred with President 
Baer of the Reading, and went to Washington. 
‘He offered on behalf of the operators to accept 
the arbitration of a commission to be appointed 
by the President and to consist of: 

1. An army or navy engineer officer. 

2. An expert mining engineer, not connected 
in any way with coal-mining properties. 

3. One of the judges of the United States Court 
of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

4. A man of prominence, eminent as a sociol- 
ogist. 

5. A man who by active participation in min- 
ing and selling coal was familiar with the physical 
and commercial features of the business. 


Cobden Club 
Cosduéatioti THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The findings of this commission were to be 
binding for at least three years. 

The union objected, unless the president was 
left free to appoint whom he would, and they 
have a representative. 

This was accepted and a convention of the 
United Mine Workers at Wilkesbarre on Oct. 
zoth declared the strike off. As members of the 
commission the president appointed U. S. Court 
Judge George Gray, Carroll D. Wright, Thomas H. 
Watkins, General John M. Wilson, E. W. Parker, 
E. E. Clark, and Rt. Rev. John L. Spalding. 

The commission after extensive hearings made 
an award almost wholly in favor of the men. 
All contract workers were to receive an advance 
of 10 per cent. Hours were reduced to eight 
wherever possible. Wages were to be advanced 
beyond this as coal prices rose. A board of con- 
ciliation was created to settle disputes and which 
perforce recognizes the union. Mr. Mitchell de- 
clares the miners will gain by the strike from 
$7,000,000 to $8,000,000 annually, but that the 
board of conciliation is the most important re- 
sult. The strike was thus a test case between 
labor and capital, and it was proved that even 
capital must submit finally to organized public 
pressure. 


COBDEN CLUB, THE: A society founded in 
1866, with the object of encouraging the growth 
and diffusion of those economic and political prin- 
ciples with which Cobden’s name is associated. 
The motto of the club is ‘‘Free Trade, Peace, 
Goodwill among Nations.’”’ Its principal work 
consists in the advocacy of free trade, and its 
funds are mainly devoted to the printing and 
circulation of books, pamphlets, and leaflets, in 
support of free-trade principles. 

The club is always ready to place its informa- 
tion at the disposal of parliamentary candidates 
who are supporters of free-trade principles. With 
the further object of encouraging the scientific 
study of economic questions, the club spends 
considerable money in giving prizes for literary 
work on political economy at the universities 
and elsewhere. The club also occasionally or- 
ganizes dinners, to which notable free-traders 
and other distinguished men are invited. The 
management of the club is vested in a committee 
which reports annually to the general body of 
members. The chairman of this committee is 
Lord Welby. Other committee members are: 
Sir J. T. Brunner, M.P.; the Right Honorable 
Herbert J. Gladstone, M.P.; Captain Sinclair, 
M.P.; T. Fisher Unwin; Henry Vivian, M.P.; and 
Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B.; General Secretary, 
J. A M. Macdonald, M.P.; organizing secretary, 
F. Maddison, M.P., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London, S. W. 


COBDEN, RICHARD: English free-trader; 
born near Midhurst, Sussex, 1804. At an early 
age he entered a London warehouse and after a 
time became traveler for the firm. In 1832 he 
started a cotton-printing business of his own at 
Manchester and Sabden. 

There are three great political agitations with 
which Cobden’s name will be always connected— 
the repeal of protective duties, the movement 
against war and military expenditure, and the 
one in favor of commercial treaties. 

The general spirit of his whole policy is well 
exprest in the motto quoted by himself (in ‘‘ Eng- 
land, Ireland, and America’’) from George Wash- 
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ington: ‘“‘The great rule of conduct in regard to 
foreign nations is, in extending our commercial 
relations, to have, with them, as little political 
connection as possible.” 

He believed that a nation’s first care was for 
its own household, and that political and military 
entanglements interfered with the performance 
of a nation’s duty in this respect. e preached 
the policy of non-intervention, oppesing with 
Bright the war with Russia and China. He 
maintained that the prosperity of the nation de- 
manded, not military glory and conquest, but a 
larger population and a widertrade. Cobden and 
the ‘‘Manchester school”’ of politicians erred in 
mistaking the welfare of merchants and manu- 
facturers for the welfare of the whole nation; their 
standpoint was that of the employer of labor, not 
that of the people. They were the advocates of 
direct taxation. Cobden has been denounced as 
a mere pleader for a “‘let-alone”’ policy in matters 
of trade; but it must be remembered that in his 
day British trade was hampered by absurd gov- 
ernmental restrictions from which it is free to-day. 
A policy which was best then may be unwise at 
the present time. Cobden did much for the cause 
of free education. It was largely owing to his 
pire that the Manchester Athenzeum was estab- 
ished. 

We need not here enter into the details of his 
busy political career, and shall only mention one 
more conspicuous service which he rendered, not 
only to his‘own country, but to the United States 
as well. Devoted as he was to the arts of peace, 
the outbreak of the American Civil War was to him 
an event most deeply to be deplored. From first 
to last his sympathies were with the North, be- 
cause the South was contending for slavery. He 
was extremely anxious that Great Britain should 
adopt a just and worthy attitude toward the 
struggle; and when, therefore, vessels which sailed 
from English ports committed depredations upon 
American commerce, he sternly and forcibly 
brought the question before the House of Com- 
mons. Altho attacked for a time on every side 
because of his manly stand for honor and fair play 
he persisted in a series of speeches to maintain his 
position. His death was the occasion of many 
tributes of honor and esteem, all classes uniting 
in confessing him to be a statesman who was un- 
swerving in his fidelity to conscience and to what 
he believed to be the best interests of his country. 
He died in London, 1865. 


COEDUCATION (for the statistics of co- 
education in the United States, see article Epu- 
CATION): The following is abridged from an 
article that appeared in Munsey’s Magazine for 
March, 1906: 

The essential argument for coeducation in the 
university is the argument for the university it- 
self. Special subjects can be taught in detached 
and specialized schools. The university makes 
better manhood. Its function, in Emerson’s 
words, is to ‘‘bring every ray of genius to its hos- 
pitable halls, by their combined influence to set 
the heart of the youth in flame.” 

For these reasons, it is better for any body of 
students that they be taught in company with 
other kinds of students. Culture studies and 
technical studies gain from mutual association. 
The man who pursues each gains from contact with 
other types of mind. 

This argument is especially cogent in institu- 
tions in which the individuality of the student is 
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recognized and respected. In such schools each 
man, by his relation to action and realities, be- 
comes a teacher of women in these regards, as, in 
other ways, each cultivated woman is a teacher 
of men. 

In woman’s education, as planned for women 
alone, the tendency is toward the study of beauty 
and order. Literature and language take prec- 
edence over science. . Expression is valued more 
highly than action. In carrying this to an ex- 
treme, the necessary relation of thought to action 
becomes obscured. The scholarship developed 
is not effective, because it is not related to success. 
The educated woman is likely to master technique 
rather than art; method, rather than substance. 
She may know a good deal, but she is not effective 
in action. Often her views of life must undergo 
painful changes before she can find her place in the 
world. 

In schools for men alone, the reverse condition 
often obtains. The sense of reality obscures 
the elements of beauty and fitness. 
It is of great advantage to both 
men and women to meet on a plane 
of equality in education. Women 
are brought into contact with men 
who can do things—men in whom the sense of 
reality is strong, and who have definite views of 
life. This influence affects them for good. It 
turns them away from sentimentalism. It gives 
tone to their ‘religious thoughts and impulses. 
Above all, it tends to encourage action as gov- 
erned by ideals, as opposed to that resting on 
caprice. It gives them better standards of what 
is possible and impossible when the responsibility 
for action is thrown upon them. 

In like manner, the association with wise, sane, 
and healthy women has its value for young men. 
It raises their ideal of womanhood, and the high- 
est manhood must be associated with the posses- 
sion of an ideal. 

It is not true that the character of college work 
has been in any way lowered by coeducation. 
The reverse is decidedly the case. It is true that 
untimely zeal of one sort or another has filled the 
West with a host of so-called colleges. It is true 
that most of these are weak, and are doing poor 
work in poor ways. It is true that most of them 
are coeducational. It is also true that the great 
majority of their students are not of college 
grade atall. But none of these defects is derived 
from coeducation; nor are any of these conditions 
made worse by it. 

Very lately it has been urged against coedu- 
cation that its social demands cause too much 
strain both on young men and young women. 
College men Bad: college women being mutually 
attractive, the result is that there are too many 
receptions, dances, and other functions in which 
they enjoy each other’s company. But this is 
easily regulated. At the most, the average 
young woman in college spends in social matters 
less than one tenth the time she would spend at 
home. 

With the young man, the whole matter repre- 
sents the difference between high-class and low- 
class associates and associations. When college 
men stand in normal relation with college women, 
meeting them in society as well as in the class- 
room, there is distinctly less of drunkenness, 
rowdyism, and vice than obtains under other con- 
ditions. And no harm comes to the young 
woman through the good influence she exerts. 
To meet freely the best young men she will ever 
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know, the wisest, cleanest, and strongest, can 
surely do no harm to a young woman. The best 
young men and the best young women, all things 
considered, are in our colleges. This always has 
been and always will be the case. 

It is true that coeducation is often attempted 
under very adverse conditions. Conditions are 
adverse when the little girls of preparatory 
schools and schools of music are mingled with 
college students and allowed to have the same 
freedom. This is wrong, whatever the kind of 
discipline offered, lax or strict; the two classes 
need a different sort of treatment. 

Another condition very common and very un- 
desirable is that in which young women live at 
home and traverse a city twice each 
day on railway- or street-cars to meet 
their recitations in some college. The 
greatest instrument of culture in a 
college is the college atmosphere, 
the personal influence exerted by its professors 
and students. This atmosphere develops feebly 
in the rush of a great city. The spur-studenten, 
or railway students, as the Germans call them— 
the students who live far from the university 
—get very little of it. 

In the English universities the question of 
where the student should live has been made all- 
important, almost excluding consideration of 
methods of study, or even of the relative value or 
significance of the subject-matter of education. 
In America we have too much neglected this. 
We have housed our students in barracks, or, 
even worse, not housed them at all. We have 
exposed them, men and women alike, to the vul- 
garity of the small village or the wear and tear of 
a great city. 

We cannot deny that there has arisen in the 
last few years a reaction against coeducation in 
our colleges. In so far as this is honest, it is a 
reaction not against coeducation, but against the 
lack of provision for wholesome living. It is a 
protest against turning girls loose unaided and 
unguarded in college towns, in which adequate 
safeguards exist neither for them nor for young 
men. 

There are about three classes of college boys 
who seem to object to the presence of college 
women, and these may be classed as the boorish, 
the dilettante, and the dissolute. If these are to 
remain such, the sooner they are out of college 
the better for others, and often the better for 
themselves. 

I have rarely found opposition to coeducation 
on the part of really serious students. 

Sometimes, too, the college athlete objects to 
the presence of women in college. In athletic 
matters the young women give very little assist- 
ance. They cannot play on the teams, they can- 
not yell, and they are rarely generous with their 
money in helping those who can. 

Of like grade is the feeling that men count for 
more than women, because they are more likely 
to be heard from in after life. Therefore their 
education is of more importance, and the presence 
of women impedes it. 

A certain adverse influence comes from the fact 
that the oldest and wealthiest of our institutions 
are for menor for women alone. These send outa 
body of alumni who know nothing of coeducation, 
and who judge it with the positiveness of igno- 
rance. Most men filled with the time-honored 
traditions of Harvard and Yale, of which the most 
permeating is that of Harvard’s or Yale’s infalli- 
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bility, are against coeducation on general princi- 
ples. Similar influences in favor of the separate 
education of women go out from the sister insti- 
tutions of the East. 

The only serious new argument against coedu- 
cation is that derived from the fear of the adop- 
tion by universities of woman’s standards of art 
and science rather than those of man, the fear 
that amateurism would take the place of speciali- 
zation in our higher education. Women take 
up higher education because they enjoy it; men 
because their careers depend upon it. Only 
men, broadly speaking, are capable of objective 
studies. 

It is quite true, as President Hall has lately 
shown, that the work of the woman student in 
college, in almost all fields except the creative, is 
better than that of men of the same age. Girls 
are more docile than boys; they take better care of 
their time; they see from a nearer view-point ; they 
are cleaner, not only in their work, but in their 
acts; they write better examination papers; they 
are saved from vice not alone by environment, 
but by instinct. In general, they excel in the 
conventional courses, especially in those against 
which the average healthy boy has for genera- 
tions rebelled. 

They excel in others, as President Hall indi- 
cates, because these courses appeal to their tastes. 
The girls compete for outworn prizes, and will 
complete a useless piece of work with a care and 
patience which a boy will rarely show on better 
material. 

It has been feared that the admission of women 
to the university would vitiate the masculinity of 
its standards, that neatness of technique would 
impair boldness of conception, and delicacy of 
taste replace soundness of results. It is claimed 
that the preponderance of high-school educated 
women in ordinary society is showing some such 
effects in matters of current opinion. For ex- 
ample, it is claimed that the university extension 
course is no longer of university nature. There 
is nothing ruggedly true, nothing masculine left 
in it. 

Current literature and history are affected by 
the same influences. Women pay clever actors to 
teach them, not Shakespeare or Goethe, but how 
one ought to feel on reading ‘‘King Lear”’ or 
“Faust.” Such studies may be good for the 
feelings or even for the moral nature, but they 
have no elements of that ‘‘fanaticism for veracity”’ 
which is the highest attribute of the educated 
man. 

Current literature reflects the taste of the lei- 
sure class. The women with leisure who read and 
discuss vapid books are not representative of 
woman’s higher education. Most of them have 
never been educated at all. 

In any event, this gives no argument against co- 
education. It is thorough training, not separate 
training, which is indicated as the need of the 
times. Where this training is taken is a second- 
ary matter, tho I believe with the fulness of cer- 
tainty that better results, mental, moral, and 
physical, can be obtained in coeducation than in 
any monastic form of instruction. 

Finally, does not coeducation lead to marriage? 

We need not worry over this, because it is in 
fact not true, and because if it were, its effects 
would be of little consequence in the development 
of the race. Love and marriage and parenthood 
will go on normally whatever our scheme of edu- 
cation, 
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No doubt university training of women, as dis- 
tinguished from college training, postpones mar- 
riage, and probably the majority of the women tak- 
ing advanced training have in some degree placed 
some other ideal, at least as a present aim, before 
that of matrimony. Some of these women are 
perhaps ‘‘agamic”’ or “‘agenesic”’ by nature; and, 
if so, doubtless they ought not to marry under 
any circumstances. But there is not the slightest 
evidence that highly educated women are neces- 
sarily rendered sterile or celibate by their educa- 
Hoes The best wives in the world belong to this 
class. 

It is true, no doubt, that cultivated women are 
more exacting than other women. They are less 
likely to marry for convenience, and they expect 
more from their husbands. For these same rea- 
sons, their marriages are less likely to prove un- 
happy. 

The woman who finishes credibly the under- 
graduate course in a well-regulated American 
college, coeducational or otherwise, has accom- 
plished no tour de force, and has performed no 
dangerous feat of mental gymnastics. She has 
lived for four years an essentially normal life 
under wholesome and uplifting conditions. 

Nor is the future of our race dependent on 
having every woman bear the largest possible 
number of children. In so far as education is 
genuine, it helps a woman to rear an increasing 
proportion of the number she bears. _ 

The mental activity necessary to a successful 
college course is not intense enough to interfere 
with fecundity. If it were so in individual cases, 
there is not a ghost of a reason for believing that 
such a condition is hereditary. We need not fear 
that college education on a large scale means 
progressive race sterility. 

Davip STARR JORDAN. 


REFERENCES: Articles, Review of Reviews, Jan., 1904; Out- 
look, Dec., 1902; Education, March, 1903; Independent, 
March, 1903; Nation, April, 1903; Harper's Bazar (W. R. 
Harper), Jan. and March, 1905; Munsey’s (against, G. 
Stanley Hall), Feb., 1906; Educational Review, Feb., 1907. 


CCEUR D’ALENE, STRIKES AT: Some of 
the most violent industrial disturbances in the 
United States have taken place at the Coeur d’ 
Alene mines in Idaho, especially in the years 1899 
and 1902. In 1899 mining industrial troubles 
developed widely in Idaho. At Wardner a mill 
of the Bunker Hill mine was blown up. It was 
never proved by whom, but the striking miners 
were accused. The mine-owners telegraphed to 
Washington for federal troops. Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Merriam was dispatched with troops, some of 
them colored. He at once declared martial law 
in Shoshone County. He reported that there 
were no signs of resistance, but made a thousand 
or more arrests. The prosecuting attorney pro 
tem. for the county, who was also an attorney for 
the Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining Company, had 
the courts suspend the writ of habeas corpus. 
Hundreds of the arrested men were cast into a 
discarded bull or cattle pen, with straw in the 
stables to sleep on. The food was bitterly com- 
plained of and served, some said, in large pans 
from which the prisoners had to dip with their 
fingers. They were certainly ‘treated inhu- 
manly, and the evils and injustices of the “bull 
pen”’ have rankled in the minds of organized 
labor in the U.S. It is claimed, however, by the 
capitalists that the declaration of martial law was 
a necessity and that the arrested men who were 
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innocent were not detained long, being released 
as soon as their innocence was established. 

On the other hand, it is charged against the 
union miners that in the strike of rt902 they 
marched on the Coeur d’Alene mines, shot fleeing 
non-union miners, so that nearly fifty were shot 
or drowned, took possession of the town, and 
committed other lawless acts. See WESTERN 
FEDERATION OF MINERs. 


COFFEE-HOUSES: Coffee-houses as rivals of 
liquor taverns have been favored almost from 
the beginning of the active temperance agitation. 
As early as 1830 and 1831 there was a coffee- 
house movement in Scotland, under the auspices 
of temperance societies, resulting in the success- 
ful operation of such establishments in nearly all 
the principal towns and cities, but many of them 
at that time sold the lighter alcoholic beverages 
as wellas tea and coffee. It wasin protest against 
this practise that the Dunfermline Society, Sept. 
21, 1830, formed itself into the ‘‘Dunfermline 
Association for the promotion of temperance by 
the relinquishment of all intoxicating liquors,’ 
and passed a resolution agreeing ‘‘to give no 
encouragement or support to any coffee-house es- 
tablished or receiving countenance from any tem- 
perance society, for the sale of intoxicating li- 
quors (Dawson Burns’s ‘‘Temperance History,” 
vol. i., p. 48). In 1844 (2b., p. 248) ‘‘the coffee- 
houses of Glasgow, conducted on strict temper- 
ance principles, and provided with news rooms, 
etc., were in some respects much superior to the 
coffee taverns and palaces of the present day.” 

But it is more recently, and in England es- 
pecially, that the coffee-house has become a 

rominent feature of the temperance movement. 

iverpool, Birmingham, Bradford, and other 
large cities in England are plentifully supplied 
with these places, while in London, 
where the development has been 
slower, a large number of establish- 
ments have been opened by the Lock- 
hart Coffee-House Company, with the prospect 
of a rapid increase in the number. Two weekly 
newspapers in London, the Temperance Caterer 
and the Refreshment News (the latter the organ 
of the Coffee-Tavern Protection Society), are 
especially devoted to the coffee-house movement 
and its interests. In 1872 Rev. Charles Garrett 
conceived the idea of a coffee saloon in Liverpool, 
which should combine every attraction of the 
liquor saloon except the bar. A company was 
formed, and such a place, with reading-room 
attached, was opened near the docks. Refresh- 
ments were served at the cheapest rates. The 
enterprise was so successful that there are at 
present in Liverpool more than sixty of these 
cocoa rooms, as they are called, while the British 
Workman’s Cocoa-House Company, of Liverpool, 
which has them in charge, has in no year paid less 
than ro per cent dividends. Coffee-houses were 
established in Bradford after their success had 
been manifested in Liverpool, and the Bradford 
Coffee-House Company has opened twenty places 
in that city and its suburbs. birmingham also 
is ey supplied with coffee-houses, or 
coffee-house hotels, and they are successful from 
a business point of view, as well as influential 
in molding temperance sentiment. The coffee- 
house movement has extended into Canada and 
Australia, but has made little progress in the 
United States. Probably the nearest approaches 
to the English coffee-house to be found in this 
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country are the temperance restaurants estab- 
lished in various cities by enterprising or philan- 
thropic persons, those opened and very suc- 
cessfully managed by Joshua L. Bailey, in 
Philadelphia, being especially worthy of mention. 

Another form of the coffee-house work is found 
in the rooms opened in Boston by the New Eng- 
land Department of the Church Temperance 
Seciety. The emphasis is placed in these rooms 
upon the social aspect, very little attention being 

aid to the sale of food and drink. 
‘ool tables and other games are pro- 
Sire ag ascc vided, smoking is allowed, ahd ths 
aim has been to afford all the freedom 
of the barroom without the slavery, 
which is the penalty that has to be paid in places 
where social freedom means social drinking. In 
each of these rooms a program of entertainment 
and instruction is provided once a week; and the 
great success of this kind of work is demonstrated 
by the fact that a number of cultivated men and 
women come to talk about anything which in- 
terests themselves, and in the ever-increasing at- 
tention and appreciation on the part of the young 
men who frequent the rooms. ow and then the 
talk will be a religious one, but, as a rule, these 
are not preaching places. 

There is always plenty of water, for those who 
visit these rooms are thirsty people. As a rule 
they prefer water to coffee. The rooms are 
smoky; tobacco is not sold, but there is no re- 
striction upon smoking. 

General good order prevails; when parties get 
turbulent beyond control the doors are labeled 
“‘closed for a week on account of disorder,’’ and 
in every instance the disturbers, missing their 
privileges, have returned and apologized. 

The general idea is, of course, to make the 
rooms as nearly like a liquor saloon as possible, 
without the liquor. But good reading matter 
(illustrated papers, etc.) is provided in abundance. 

The mere fact that, at the lowest estimate, the 
attendance in the Boston coffee-rooms has aver- 
aged during some seasons over 300 young men 
each night, is a sufficient argument for going’ on 
with the work; for this average of 300 a night 
means an attendance during one month of 7,800; 
during six months, of 46,800; during four years, 
of 187,000. 

After twenty years of this kind of activity, the 
workers in it feel every year a stronger conviction 
that it is a good work, and right in line with 
the sanest temperance sentiment of the day. 
Tho the Boston coffee-house is not supported by 
any endowment, there is a constantly increasing 
sympathy with the work on the part of an always 
lengthening list of subscribers. A monthly pro- 
gram of the lectures and entertainments is sent 
to something over 600 people. In case of special 
need of financial help a simple statement is made 
of the facts, and the responses are always speedy 
and generous. 

S. H. Hrvyirarb. 


COGHLAN, TIMOTHY AUGUSTINE: Acting 
agent-general for New South Wales in London 
since Feb., 1905; born at Sydney, N.S. W., 1855; 
educated in the grammar-schools of that city. 
He was appointed to Public Works Department 
in 1873; became assistant engineer of harbors 
and rivers in 1884; and officiated as government 
statistician 1886-1905; and as registrar of friendly 
societies 1892-1905. From 1896 to 1900 he was 
a member of the Public Service Board; and he 
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served on three royal commissions: (1) to in- 
quire into the Marine Board, 1896; (2) to inquire 
into the cause of the decline of the birth-rate, 
1903; and (3) to subdivide the State of New South 
Wales into electorates, 1904. He was president 
of the Conference of Austin, and is president of 
the Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Among his works may be 
mentioned: ‘‘Wealth and Progress of New South 
Wales’’; ‘‘The Seven Colonies of Australasia”’; 
“Childbirth”’; ‘‘Notes on the Financial Aspect of 
the Australian Federation’’; and, jointly with 
T. T. Ewing, M.P., ‘‘ Progress of Australia during 
the Nineteenth Century.’’ Address: Office of the 
Agent-General, London, England. 


COGNETTI DE MARTIIS, SALVATORE: Ital- 
ian sociologist and economist; born at Bari, Italy, 
1844. In 1868 he became professor in the In- 
stitute of Technology of that place; the next year 
he accepted a similar position in Mantua, and in 
1876 he was called to take the chair of political 
economy in the University of Turin. Professor 
Cognetti, according to Cossa, may be classed with 
the Italian sociological school. He has especially 
studied the economic functions of animal and 
savage life, and by investigations in philology, 
etc., has thrown much light on the origins of so- 
cialism in antiquity. He has, however, studied 
modern economic conditions, and particularly 
those of the United States. He is the author of: 
“Delle Attinenze tra l’Economia Sociale e la 
Storia”’ (Florence, .1866); ‘‘Le Forme primitive 
nell’ Evoluzione Economica” (Turin, 1881); ‘‘Il 
Socialismo negli State Uniti d’America”’ (Turin, 
1887); and ‘‘Socialismo Antico”’ (1889). 


COHN, GUSTAV: German economist; born at 
Marienwerder, West Prussia, 1840; studied in 
Berlin and Jena; Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Seminary of Berlin, 1867-68, afterward at Heidel- 
berg and the Polytechnic at Riga. In 1873 he 
visited England, and as a result of his studies 
published his ‘‘ Untersuchungen tiber die englische 
Eisenbahnpolitik.’”’ In 1875 he was called to the 
Polytechnic at Zurich, and in 1884 as regular pro- 
fessor to the University of Géttingen. Oneof the 
foremost economists in Germany, his writings have 
been numerous. Perhaps his best-known works 
are his ‘‘System der Nationalékonomie’’ (1886), 
in which his chapters on cooperation, the normal 
labor day, and freedom of industry are of special 
value; and his “‘ Finanzwissenschaft’’ (1889). He 
has written on the woman question (1897), besides 
various historical studies. Address: Géttingen, 
Germany. 


COIT, STANTON: American ethical lecturer; 
born in Columbus, Ohio, 1857; was graduated at 
Amherst, 1879, and took the degree of Ph.D. at 
Berlin, 1885. Studying social conditions, and 
living himself in a tenement among the poor, he 
founded the Neighborhood Guild in the tenth ward 
in New York City in 1887, and became one of the 
founders, and for two years head worker of the 
University Settlement in that city. He was for 
several years lecturer with Professor ADLER of 
the New York Society for Ethical Culture. In 
1888 he succeeded Mr. Moncure D. Conway, in 
London, as lecturer of the South Place Ethical 
Society, and instituted a Neighborhood Guild in 
London, and later founded and became ‘head of 
the West London Ethical Society. He was one of 
the founders of the /nternational Journal of Ethics. 
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His main works are ‘‘ Neighborhood Guilds”’ ; “‘ The 
Ethical Movement in Religion,” issued in Ger- 
many, and several lectures in one volume, trans- 
lated into French and published as “‘La Religion 
basée sur la Morale.’’ Address: 30 Hyde Park 
Gate, S.W., London, England. 


COLBERT, JEAN BAPTISTE: French states- 
man; born at Rheims, 1619. He rose from office 
to office, till he became one of the greatest minis- 
ters France has ever had. In 1661 he became 
controller-general. His first reform was to re- 
duce the tazlle—a direct property tax—and to 
establish a departmental office. He was espe- 
cially noted for his love of system and regularity 
inindustry and commerce. Frequently his regu- 
lations were strict even to severity. His economic 
method was to organize industry, sustain it by 
custom-house regulations and protection, and to 
create model manufactures by grants of money or 
privilege. All financial dishonesties he strove 
with laudable severity to check. His mind was 
not sufficiently profound to establish a complete 
system; he dealt with immediate difficulties, and 
overcame them by his energy and good sense. 
He interested himself in the shipping trade and 
in the arts and sciences, encouraging the arts 
by liberal presents and pensions. In 1663 he 
founded the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, and in 1668 the Academy of the Sciences. 
He died in Paris, 1683. 


COLINS, JEAN GUILLAUME CESAR ALEX- 
ANDRE HIPPOLYTE, BARON DE: French sol- 
dier and sociologist; born at Brussels, 1783. He 
entered the French army at an early age, and won 
many honors. In 1833 he settled down to a quiet 
life, and pursued at Paris his scientific and social 
studies. In 1835 he issued his first work, en- 
titled ‘‘Le Pact Social.” In it he advocated 
collectivism, and declared that ‘‘immovable 
property belongs to all.’”” Numerous other works 
on social questions followed, and he continued to 
write until his death in 1859. ; 

Colins and his disciples called their system 
Rational Socialism. They believed in spiritual- 
ism and atheism, denying the existence of a God, 
while at the same time affirming the immortality 
of the human soul. Morality, they say, is suffi- 
ciently based upon personal immortality. All 
men are equal, free, moral, and therefore respon- 
sible beings. M. de Laveleye, in his ‘‘Socialism 
of To-day,” gives the following concise account of 
their economic doctrines: 


Originally there existed only man and the earth on which 
he lived: on the one hand, labor; and on the other, the soil or 
raw material, without which all labor would be impossible. 
But from the joint action of these two elements of produc- 
tion there soon came into being wealth of a peculiar kind, in 
which labor was, as it were, accumulated, which was movable 
and separate from the soil. This was capital. Labor is free 
when the raw material, the soil, belongs to it; otherwise it is 
enslaved. Man therefore can, in fact, only exercise his energy 
with the permission of the owners of the raw material; and he 
who requires the authority of another before he can act is 
clearly not free. In order, then, that all the members of the 
community should become permanent proprietors of the 
national soil, the soil must be collectively appropriated. 

The collective appropriation of the soil implies, in the first 
place, that it should be at the disposal of all who wish to utilize 
it; and secondly, that the rent, paid by the tenants to the 
community, should be expended for the common benefit of all. 

The above relates to the production of wealth. Let-us now 
consider the way in which rational socialism regulates its dis- 
tribution. 

When labor is free—as is necessarily the case when the land 
is accessible to all—every one can live without being obliged 
to accept wages from anybody. In that case, a man would 
work for others only if they offered him, as wages, more than 
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he could gain by working for himself. This situation is 
exprest in economic terms by saying that then wages would 
tend to a maximum, and when it exists, the distribution of 
wealth is so affected that the larger share of the product goes 
to labor and the smaller to capital. But when labor is en- 
slaved, the laborers are forced, under pain of starvation, to 
compete with one another in offering their labor to those who 
possess land and capital; and then their wages fall to what is 
strictly necessary for existence and reproduction; while if the 
holders of wealth do not need labor, the unemployed laborers 
must disappear. Wages, then, tend to a minimum, and the 
distribution of wealth takes place in such a way that the 
greater part goes to the landowners and capitalists, and 
the smaller to the laborers. When labor is free, every man’s 
wealth increases in proportion to the toil he has expended; 
but when labor is enslaved, his wealth grows in proportion 
to the capital he has accumulated. 

From these two opposite modes of distribution flow, ac- 
cording to Colins, the two following consequences, each of 
which has reference to one or other of the two systems of 
holding land above described: When land is owned by indi- 
viduals, the wealth of one class of the cgmmunity and the 
poverty. of the other increase in parallel lines, and in propor- 
tion to the growth of intellectual power; but when land is 
collectively appropriated, the wealth of all increases in pro- 
portion to the activity of each, and to the advance of civili- 
zation, 


Colins has developed also some original views 
on the history of communities, which have been 
reproduced by M. L. de Pottre in his ‘* Diction- 
naire Rationnel.” 


COLLECTIVISM: A term sometimes used in 
the United States and in Great Britain, but fre- 
quently in France, to denote socialism as distin- 
guished from anarchism or communism, both of 
which are sometimes, tho wrongfully, included 
under socialism. Collectivism is also used some- 
times to indicate the general sociological scheme 
of socialism, as distinct from any particular form 
of or plan for carrying out its ideas. 


COLLECTIVIST SOCIETY: Organized in New 
York City, 1902. Its principles are set forth as 
follows: 


We believe that the true principle of production and distri- 
bution is exprest in the dictum: ‘* From each according to his 
ability; to each according to his needs.’’ This principle re- 
quires that all should have the opportunity of useful work, 
and that all should engage in useful work under the penalty 
or public disgrace; that all should receive comfortable in- 
comes except those who will not work, and that none should 
receive excessively high incomes, as the latter are morally 
injurious both to the recipient and to the community. The 
ultimate operation of this principle will be toward the ideal 
of practical equality of incomes. 

We believe that this principle can be made effective only by 
the people acting as a whole through governments truly 
democratic. 

We believe that this is no far-off ideal, but is in all civilized 
countries an attainable rule to be embodied, step by step, into 
law, custom, and habit. 

We believe that the establishment of this principle will re- 
quire the transfer of the means of production and distribution 
into the hands of the community; and that every transfer of 
this nature should be accompanied by full provision for those 
expropriated on the basis of their needs. 

We believe that our governments, national, state, and local, 
are worthy of hearty allegiance, as in the main good institu- 
tions, far more free and beneficent than governments in past 
times. We believe, however, that they can be made vastly 
more beneficent through changes for which the present time 
is ripe. 

We believe that in those cases where the powers of govern- 
ment are now used for private gain to the detriment of the 
people at large, it is because the energetic demands of private 
interests are not met by an enlightened and united opposition. 

We believe that this evil—the exploitation of the powers of 
government for private gain—should be abolished and our 
government made fully responsive to the people’s will, 
through the establishment of direct legislation, proportional 
representation, and the power of recall. 

We believe that the measures, other than the last named, 
which at present promise best results are: . 

Legislation to secure work to the unemployed; to establish 
a maximum day and a minimum wage for all workers; and to 
provide pensions for the aged. 

The taxation of franchises at their full value, and the gradu- 
ated taxation of land values, incomes, and inheritances. 

The assumption by city and state governments of enlarged 
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and new activities for the common benefit, including the 
ownership of public utilities. 

The assumption by the national Government of the tele- 
graphs, railroads, and mines. 


The organization works mainly by publishing 
and circulating tracts carefully prepared on 
evolutionary, scientific, and Christian socialism, 
and by holding meetings and conferences in New 
York. Secretary, Miss M. R. Holbrook, P. O. 
Box 1663, New York City. 


COLORADO COOPERATIVE COMPANY, THE: 
Organized and incorporated in Colorado in 1904, 
to reclaim by irrigation desert land on Tabe- 
guache Park, whereon to found independent 
homes for its stockholders. This tract of land in 
Montrose County, southwestern Colorado, consists 
of 30,000 acres, two thirds of which is arable and 
fertile. It is specially adapted to fruit growing 
and general farming. Timber, coal, and building 
stone are in close proximity, as well as large 
deposits of the more precious metals. To reclaim 
the land an irrigation canal, more than twenty 
miles in length had to be built, costing at least 
$300,000. To accomplish this work, stock sub- 
scriptions were taken in shares of $100 each, pay- 
able in cash, labor, or products of practical use to 
the company. The source of supply is the San 
Miguel River, a never-failing stream. 

None but stockholders are employed, each of 
whom receives thirty cents per hour, payable in 
stock and food supplies from the company’s store. 
There are about 400 stockholders, holding vary- 
ing numbers of shares. The land holdings range 
from a town lot to a quarter section, tho a forty- 
acre tract is the usual claim of each stockholder. 
Each share of stock entitles its owner to draw a pro- 
rata share of water flowing in the canal, and on 
full completion it is estimated that a share will 
properly irrigate four acres. The unclaimed land 
may be still homesteaded or otherwise entered at 
$1.25 per acre. There is as yet no railroad, but 
surveys are being made, and the prospects for 
one are fair. 

Under the title of The Nucla Town Improve- 
ment Company the colonists have incorporated 
a town company. The stock is divided into 
shares of $10 each, and each share entitles the 
holder to a lease of one business lot, or two 
residence lots, for ninety-nine years, with privi- 
lege of renewal. A block of four acres is the 
maximum holding of any shareholder. The or- 
ganization is based on the Henry George single 
tax idea. (See Farruopr.) Nucla town site 
already embraces 400 acres, nearly all of which is 
under lease, and more land is expected to be soon 
ready for platting into lots and blocks. Those 
appreciative of magnificent scenery, a mild and 
healthful climate, and an intelligent and progress- 


ive community, will find it at Nucla. 
F. B. Locan. 


COLWELL, STEPHEN: American merchant 
and economist: born in Virginia, 1800; admitted 
to the bar in his native state, but gave up the 

rofession of law to become an iron merchant in 
Philadelphia. He studied and wrote much on 
political economy, being a protectionist; and he 
was a frequent contributor to the periodicals of 
his time. His best-known work is ‘‘The Ways 
and Means of Commercial Payment’’ (1858), in 
which he attempts to give a full analysis of the 
credit system, and contends that error has al- 
ways been made in not distinguishing between 
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money of gold and silver, and forms of credit. 
His work is valuable also because of its historical 
inquiry into the growth of the credit system; 
and throughout it reveals independence of thought 
and research. He refused to accept the view 
that the quantity of money is the controlling 
factor in determining prices. In 1865 he was 
appointed a member of the revenue commission, 
‘and in the year following made a valuable report 
on taxation. He died in Philadelphia, 1872. 
Among his more extended writings may be men- 
tioned: ‘‘The Relative Position in our Industry 
of Foreign Commerce, Domestic Production, and 
Internal Trade’; and an American edition of 
Frederick List’s ‘‘National System of Political 
Economy,” for which he wrote a preliminary 
essay. His other writings of economic interest 
are: ‘‘The Claims of Labor, and their Precedence 
to the Claims of Free Trade’’; ‘‘ Gold, Banks, and 
Taxation and State and National Systems of 
Banks,” ‘‘Expansion of the Currency, the Ad- 
vance of Gold, and the Defects of the Internal 
Revenue Bill of June, 1864.” 


COMMERCE (from Latin com, together, and 
mercart, to trade) is sometimes used for the in- 
terchange of any goods or property, but more 
correctly for the interchange of goods on a large 
scale and between different countries or different 
portions of one country. 


The first race to carry on commerce on a large scale was the 
Pheenicians, first in Tyre and Sidon, and then in the Phceni- 
cian colony of Carthage. Much of the commerce of Rome 
was tribute rather than trade. With the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire commerce languished till the rise of the free 
cities of Italy, Venice, Florence, and Pisa. Commerce was 
also much quickened by the crusades. The free cities of 
Germany and the Netherlands, which formed the Hanseatic 
League, created a still greater commerce. The introduction 
of the mariner’s compass into Europe in 1302 and the dis- 
covery of the New World and of the Cape of Ceo Hope vastly 
developed commerce, particularly in Spain, Portugal, and 
England, and later in the Netherlands. By the seventeenth 
century Spain and Portugal had lost their prestige, and Eng- 
land had become the great commercial nation of the world, 
In medieval times commerce was greatly restricted by dues, 
taxes, andlaws. After the discovery of the New World, gov- 
ernments tried to favor commerce by granting monopolies, 
trading privileges, etc., often doing more harm than good. 
Since the beginning of the nineteenth century laissez faire has 
been the general policy. But see PROTECTION. 


Enormous strides have been made recently in 
the development of commerce. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century men still lived to a large 
extent in isolated communities. -Only a few good 
roads existed. Even in England rivers rather 
than roads were the channels of commerce. It 
took many days to go from Edinburgh to London 
in the speediest way. When the battle of Water- 
loo was fought (1815) it took three days for the 
news to arrive in London. Dr. Atkinson as late 
as 1847 was eight months in going from New Eng- 
land to Oregon. Foreign commerce was largely 
limited to voyages made by ships fitted out or 
chartered for the special trip, and often a com- 
mercial venture of the captain himself. Each 
nation and each section of the nation had to raise 
its own food. Hence the failure of a crop in one 
locality meant a famine, and famines were numer- 
ous. To-day the world has become a single 
market. The use of steam as a motor power on 
land and sea, and the use of electricity for con- 
veying intelligence has revolutionized commerce. 
Merchants in England make purchases in India 
the same day, and on the next day the purchased 
goods start on their journey. The Suez Canal 
has reduced the voyage between London and 
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Calcutta to thirty days instead of 200. It has de- 
stroyed 2,000,000 of tonnage (see PANAMA). Fresh 
fruit, raised in California, is sold in London. 
Fresh meat is carried from New York to Liver- 
pool for one cent a pound. Boxed meats have 
been carried from Chicago to London at one 
half a cent a pound. The productions of North 
America, South America, Australia, Russia, and 
Egypt battle for the world’s markets. It has 
been calculated that railways have added to the 
power of the human race a force somewhat greater 
than that of a horse working twelve days for every 
inhabitant of the globe. Statistics, however, best 
show the growth of commerce. 


ForEIGN COMMERCE OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(Compiled from U. S. Statistical Abstract, 1906) Statistics for 
1905 except as stated 


Note.—United States equivalents of the following mone™ 
tary units: Argentina: Paper peso (1905) = 42.5 cents. _ Boli- 
via: Boliviano (1905) =44 cents; (1906) =47.7 cents. Brazil: 
Milreis (1905-6) =30.4 cents. China: H. tael (1905)=73.6 
cents. Costa Rica: Colon (1905-6)=46.5 cents. Greece: 
Paper drachma (1905-6)=15.7 cents. Haiti: Paper peso 
(1905-6) =25 cents. Honduras: Silver peso (1904-5)=43 
cents. Nicaragua: Peso curr. (1905)=17 cents. Paraguay: 
Paper peso (1906)=8 cents. Portugal: Milreis curr. (1905) 
=g9.2 cents. Salvador: Peso (1905)=44.1 cents. Siam: 


Tical (1905-6) =30 cents. Spain: Peseta curr. (1906)=17.1 
cents, urkey: T= $4.40. 
FoREIGN COMMERCE 
Per Per 
CouNTRY Inport ya? Ranonts heer: 
merchan- piste: merchan- reds 
dise |United]  S€ [United 
States States. 
Thousands Thousands 
of dollars of dollars 
Argentina...:;...... 197,974| 14.10 311,544, 4.87 
Australasia: 
Commonwealth of 
Australia...ii con 4186,614| 11.70 4276,617| 1.85 
New Zealand...... 562,432| 11.21 576,190] 4.58 
Austria-Hungary . 435,065| 9.49 455,487| 2.36 
Belginm age. otter 585,603} 7.98 440,439] 3.99 
Bolivia.,s.6) Sse ais 8,952} 8.45 13,024 w2k 
Brazilian ean 144,775| 10.33 216,668] 41.13 
Balgarias eons eae 23,504] 1.16 28,556 -95 
Canadal ik Asien 283,282] 59.59 218,182] 30.41 
Costa Ricaszveinnces 5,239] 51.65 8,138] 47.14 
Guatemala.......... 6,844| 39-55 8,238] 34.90 
Honduras)... sens 2,293] 73.70 5,564] 83.09 
Nicaragua?.......... 3,202| 52.09 3,926| 53.21 
Salvadorsisesennine oe 4,346] 31.18 5,640] 21.72 
Chien nrc 5 oy 71,868] 9.92 103,223] 15.20 
Chinas ats 41% 339.439 16.68 167,726| 11.86 
Colombia22a) seen is 14,453] 34-15 612,658] 54.01 
Cuba sade tt ae 94,807| 45.34 110,168} 86.53 
Denmark .34hee seen 7166,837| 16.08]  7142,991| 3.87 
Beuadorins: She Abe 7,657| 28.86 9,035| 27.32 
Beyptesss. sont ue 106,591; 2.26 100,641} 6.18 
France: é.0aecac een 922,329] 10.72 939,305} 6.06 
Colonies: Africa.... 91,044 )acanere SS ,308hs a ose 
“* Elsewhere... 79;440| eons OSU ETOrs sales 
German Empire..... 1,696,660] 13.91] 1,364,131] 9.46 
Colonies? sicser ow. 8,666] 2.00 5,897 a1Z 
Greece? tiavsn teenie: 26,441| 1.11 17,480] 4.63 
Haiti. sno acaen ep eate 5,500] 35.56 12,760] 8.84 
India, British...... 338,750| 1.47 §13,563| 6.13 
Btaliy? oa es eee Fai 369,351) 12.48 308,263] II.95 
Mt sacle Onna 243,292| 21.35 158,508] 29.48 
OTIHOSA ss cieetee hone 12,175} 4.71 12,097] 14.17 
Kongo Free State... . 3,875 .16 10,235] a tie.s oe 
Worea tea; aod Oe ineits 15,916| 6.19 ZVAB Ste wcrc. © 
Mexicol:. isdn ot 5109,884| 65.99 5135,027| 68.60 
Netherlands........ 1,030,918] 9.38 799,694] 4.08 
Dutch East Indies? .. 77,973| 1.66 117,635| 8.25 
NOFWAY oes 5s btilads 83,706] 2.58 50,631] 2.34 
Paraguay?. ans 3,566| 3.51 Bs DFO site «: 
Persiats este kr cane 26,943 44 19,003 25 
Pertt?s25 csi shitaree 20,910} 17.98 19,790] 9.34 
Portugal?; svc oon se 67,006} 7.13 33,1609] 1.94 
Rumaniaie. sais aie 65, 145k oe 88,221]...... 
Russia7sf7sdacuaet 335,472| 9.66 518,288 $43 
Finland: 223i seca S1,77Ol'eis mek 47,824|...... 
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ForrIGN COMMERBE 


ForEIGN COMMERCE 


Per Per Per Per 
CountRY Imports Geng Exports voici CounTRY Imports pene Exports ye 
of fo} = of - of F 
merchan- aed merchan- ee merchan- dos merchan- PES 
Mise) ei United| | S80 ae ined |) ieee dise |United| 4S [United 
- States States States States 
ee ee ———— ———EE 
Thousands Thousands Thousands Thousands 
‘ - of dollars of dollars ‘ of dollars of dollars 
Santo Domingo...... 2,737) 71.65 6,881] 65.16 United States!.......| 1,226,554|...... 1 ;72071905 letters 
ENVIideea isis .s) oe ets 3 10,731] 2.34 13\895i- ance Philippine Islands}. 25,799| 16.80 31,917| 36.28 
Siam. Sic Oe Arn a 17,404| 1.60 20,043) carers BY aarteelelsin sia. « 21,938| 9.67 39:793| 5-37 
ROPERS IMG ofa hice 'chs 175,740| 11.21 171,962| 3.08 Venezuela!.......... 8,676| 30.22 15,630] 31.14 
Sweden...... aly data tonal 153,780| 7.22 120,657| 2.20 —_ ——_—— -— 
Switzerland......... 266,311] 4.13 187,079| 12.90 World’s commerce.| 13,739,697|...--. X24 Q0;41G\'acte aes 
RED VS OR ler atais' oct; 104,903 -25 65,582} 2.76 | | 
United Kingdom..... 12,749,069] 20.45] 1,605,053] 7.25 Total, exclusive of 
British colonies not the commerce of 
elsewhere specified?} 5501,956| 7.52] 5440,692| 8.33 the United States} 12,513,143} 14.37| 10,778,466] 9.57 
11906 year ending June 30th. ’ : ; 21904. 3r9o0r. 
4Exclusive of intercolonial commerce and including specie and ediion| 5 Including specie and bullion. 
6 With principal countries. 7General trade. 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
(See also especial article ‘‘Commercial Relations,’’ by Oscar S. Straus) 
Imports OF MERCHANDISE Exports orf MERCHANDISE 
YEAR Pp Y aa 
: er : : Per 
Free Dutiable Total capita? Domestic Foreign Total capita’ 
fe (1) $91,252,768 |$17.19 $31,840,903 | $39,130,877 $70,971,780 | $13.37 
1) (1) 85,400,000 | 11.80 42,306,675 24,791,295 66,757,970 9.22 
Q) (1) 74,450,000 7 hoe ft 51,683,640 18,008,029 69,691,669 7.22 
$4,590,281 | $58,130,675 62,720,956 | 4.87 58,524,878 13,145,857 71,670,735 5.57 
48,313,391 49,945,315 98,258,706 5.76 111,660,561 12,008,371 123,668,932 7.25 
18,081,590 | 155,427,936 173,509,526 7-48 134,900,233 9,475,493 144,375,726 6.23 
73,741,479 | 279,874,640 353,016,119 | 11.25 316,242,423 17,333,034 333,576,057 | 10.61 
20,140,786 | 415,817,622 435,958,408 | 11.06 376,616,473 16,155,295 392,771,768 9.77 
208,301,863 | 459,652,883 667,954,746 | 12.51 823,940,353 11,692,305 835,638,058 | 16.43 
265,668,629 | 523,041,780 789,310,409 | 12.35 845,293,828 12,534,856 857,828,684 13.50 
367,236,866 | 482,704,318 849,941,184 | 10.88 1,370,763,571 23,719,511 1,394,483,082 | 17.96 
339,608,669 | 483,563,496 823,172,165 10.58 1,400,462,806 27,302,185 1,487,764,991 18.81 
390,818,871 | 506,502,077 903,320,948 | 11.39 1,355,481,861 26,237,540 1,381,719,401 17.16 
426,180,979 | 599,538,258 I,025,719,237 | 12.54 I,392,231,302 27,910,377 1,420,141,679 | 17.32 
454,130,240 | 530,957,131 991,087,371 | 12.01 1,435,179,017 25,048,254 1,460,827,271 17.56 
517,442,302 | 600,070,769 ¥, 147,513,071 13.08 1,491,744,641 26,817,025 I,518,561,666 17.94 
549,623,878 | 676,938,568 1,262,562,446 14.42 I,717,953,382 25,911,118 1,743,864,500 20.41 
1 Not stated. 2 Total imports to 1860, after that imports for consumption only, 
3 Total exports to 1860, after that domestic exports only. 
MERCHANDISE Exports, CLASSIFIED 
Foodstuffs in crude| Foodstuffs partly | Crude materials | Manufactures for] Manufactures , 
: condition, and or wholly pre- | for use in manu- further use in ready for con- | Miscellaneous 
YEAR food animals pared facturing manufacturing sumption Value 
Value Value Value Value alue 
TE9O-c sh s\° $41,852,630 $50,919,666 $213,439,991 $13,711,708 $56,329,137 $363,341 
RSSOLE eee ss 266,108,950 193,352,723 238,787,934 29,044,159 92,774,139 3,878,448 
TSG On pereieies|« 132,073,183 224,756,580 304,566,922 40,454,992 132,527,050 4,915,101 
EQOON falco 227,347,193 318,126,502 325,589,000 152,890,591 331,955,044 14,854,601 
POO PMs islets a. 246,394,140 336,605,378 397,767,463 148,013,625 317,764,367 13,917,833 
TOOZ ac ccees 184,786,389 328,831,350 373,595,243 131,918,311 321,946,540 14,404,028 
TOF banteidorele 185,308,064 323,244,251 408,679,699 140,415,020 327,482,757 7,100,911 
BOO AN is isieus 135,747,224 308,835,694 461,716,328 174,574,136 348,745,843 5,559,792 
MGS citisis'e.s 118,185,098 283,064,680 472,665,309 209,361,544 402,004,030 6,403,980 
BOOO Mies so 177,216,467 347,385,462 500,536,700 226,210,513 459,812,656 6,791,584 
° Ending June 3oth. 
MERCHANDISE IMPorRTS, CLASSIFIED 
Foodstuffs in crude| Foodstuffs partly | Crude materials | Manufactures for} Manu factures : 
condition, and or wholly pre- | for use in manu- further use in ready for con-| Miscellaneous 
Year! food animals pared facturing manufacturing sumption Value 
Value Value Value Value alue 
$53,981,838 $9€,253,561 $53,118,022 $54,545,306 $173,034,847 $5,024,834 
100,297,040 118,125,216 131,861,617 110,779,516 196,587,405 10,303,952 
128,480,142 133,332,031 170,637,250 116,924,080 230,085,581 9,251,325 
97,916,293 133,027,374 276,241,152 134,222,045 203,126,341 5,407,979 
110,385,208 125,540,054 248,006,751 127,576,924 205,505,580 6,157,048 
120,280,302 95,350,256 303,001,868 147,656,292 231,420,820 5,611,410 
119,202,674 110,620,623 330,491,084 195,750,847 257,757,184 5,896,825 
132,223,895 118,222,862 320,794,431 160,233,890 252,857,673 6,754,620 
146,130,903 145,355,839 389,160,658 177,827,960 252,372,050 6,665,061 
134,315,448 140,358,114 414,687,999 220,298,751 307,801,154 9,100,980 
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PER CENT OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND Exports OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


By Grand Divisions, Years Ended June 3oth. 


Granp Division 1890 | 1895 | 1900 | 1905 | 1906 


. § Imports. .| 57.01] 52.41 | 51.84 | 48.39] 51.63 
ict | Exports. .| 79.71| 77-76 | 74.60| 67.23] 68.82 
oO merica: 


II. 41} 15.32 | rr.02)| 13¢409)| Tr. 45 

AVS ay Orso) sere ea cs T 

jee eon 8.55] 10.61] 16.45] 14.50| 14.68 
Ee nee reas pee 2.30] 2.15] 4.66| 8.46 6.05 
: mports..|°:3.60)}'¢ 2.39] 4.07) 2.27 2.02 
Sogn Pca T.92)|) 1.02 |. streets 2.02 
. mports.. $43 78. Pa... $2" eros 1.03 
Africa... ig centage -54 FON SON kee, I.I2 


For countries, see TABLE OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


Exports 


Merchandise and Specie During the Year Ended June 30, 1906 


ARTICLES Values 


Domestic Merchandise 


Asnceuituralsimplements:: a. esceiieeisc > > $24,554,427 
Aguas: & Siac wire: ecy awe cases ea eumaacersehaieress 49,139,508 
Books, Maps, Other Printed Matter........ 5,839,452 
Brass, and Manufactures of. ....-.. 0... s0 08 3,471,981 
Breadstiutts: Corns. cu.e feleteeteiteneakcre tye ts 62,061,856 

+ CHGS eo PR eee votes bie 16,234,918 

oy 'Wihegtseanna lon atte nieie cicie free 28,757,517 

a Wiheat WMotniitseucenico eects 59,106,869 
Carriages, Cars, Vehicles and Parts of 17,788,425 
Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, Medicines.... 18,331,974 
Clocks and Watches................ = 2,598,441 
Corl Anthracite, ot em cicveteme en mretctsus i Sate 9,722,322 

Ean SSI BUITIET OLS .\s: 0 hears toner teeieree tae ieicns 18,494,054 

Copper MOE Shock x hae cig ke ei ier sae fe 1,895,971 

Manufactures. 6f.).'... ccna a ies ten 81,282,664 
Cotton: Unmaniutacttred. tv scs secmceeinrene 401,005,921 
Re Maniitactiures Ol. «vis sie tometemieisnn 52,944,033 
Earthen, Stone, and China Ware........... 1,080,274 
IB Brdiliners ee fel once Cee oe 8,686,965 
Fibers, Vegetable, and Textile Grasses, Man- 

MA OEIRCSTOF MORE Ai. co einen ee 8,157,211 
ES Gip eee er eM NY ter aicre vic: ce steve iovehelnte Auelo aunts 7,559,178 
Fruits, Apples, Green or Ripe.............. Sr 7k T3965 
Fruits aria utes, all other... sss eae eee 11,522,783 
Purstand Mar Gkuis heh okies cute cle hile be 8,002,282 
Glass'and"GlasSware wan aes nici lob vs cea 2,433,904 
Glicose or, Gira De Mote En nice cpsusis se shore cl cua. sieve 3,489,192 
Gunpowder and other Explosives.......... 3,568,038 
tt aoe OM ne, Deena ee tote ee ants. Sarat I,116,307 
Hops ice fs cRir ier ea eet neater en cachet e 3,125,843 
Tacks Rubber Manufactures. ./.........+.. 6,543,735 
Instruments for Scientific Purposes......... 10,887,774 
Iron and Steel, Manufactures of............ 160,984,985 
Leather, and Manufactures of............... 40,642,858 
Malt) Lignors,.. U...0 2 tte eee: erent 1,116,776 
Marble, Stone, and Manufactures of.... ‘ 1,466,564 
Musical ‘Instruments Ses. wan canes 3,168,052 
Naval Stores. cd hers sce ancouree toca 20,075,585 
Oil Cake josie sa cea Oke eee 23,991,564 
Oils: Animal 50280 20. che ee nates 577,218 

*" Mineral> Crudece, ious. ek ape 7,016,131 

** Mineral, Refined or Manuf’d....../.... 77,025,196 

e Wegeta blag Sis 5 Fore antec. aicles ene 15,900,031 
Paints; Pigments, and Colors]. 2. ee cee 3,773,004 
Paper, and Manufactures of.............06 9,530,065 
Paraftin,) Paraffin: Wax), auseanahnni eames 8,808,245 
Provisions: Beef Products.. ii)... .....%...0 40,251,314 

es Hog Productas Oat os ite ree ee 130,212,298 
ef Oleomargarinnen’ wechseln 18,489,232 
ic Other Meat Products.......... 13,283,998 
= Dairy Prodactsty fo .ih ws weaes 8,753,223 
SOG aie cis chs cc ois 01h s site Tititgl nae clatabaini eset oer 8,912,762 
ORD Siok barbies al Sue ahitatad SRP One inte ay aaa 2,781,179 
Spirits Distilled... . Wo waece ee ete ees Mis elton 1,991,692 
SOUT ay aca ne oe se Re Le be ee 1,490,797 
Molasses’ and Syrup... a Seaview 2,952,953 
SURGE Es feyrec ert s ie cist doce eee eeatereren tame 823,221 


Exports—Continued 


ARTICLES 


Domestic Merchandise 


Tobacco: Unmanufactured.... .en. saree 

Manufactures of, tenses aie 
Vegetables. des F 6... Gicyo hgcI 
Wood, and Manufactures of............... 
Wool, and Manufactures of................ 
All other“Articless< 6%. 2. 'a.) teh ree 


Total Exports, Domestic Mdse...... A ee 
Exports, Foreign Merchandise........... 


Specie: Gold... <5 sicid\siase overs, © 9 TO 
Silver, «Heats sfeadie ads ieee 


Total Exports, Domestic and Foreign..... 


Imports 


$38,573,591 
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Values 


28,808,367 
5,410,480 
3,567,127 

69,080,394 
2,176,813 

71,721,047 


$1,717,953,382 


25,911,118 


65,869,063 


$1,848,307,154 


Merchandise and Specie During the Year Ended June 


30, 1906 


ARTICLES 


Merchandise 
Sugaren..s cise cere. ven oe Heuer eae 


Cofhiee aur, 595 gcse Go vcs Soaks: oS» BNE se 
Silk, Unmanufactured. 49o..)eNiee eet 
Cotton; Manufactures’ of < . .). «aan ue eee 
Fibers, Vegetable, Manufactures of......... 
India Rubber and Gutta-Percha, Crude..... 
Silk, Manufactures off ....3. <1. alae oan 
Fibers, Vegetable, Unmanufactured........ 
Wood, and Manufactures of............... 
Tron and Steel, and Manufactures of........ 
Wool, Unmanufactured..,...¢. suds 2 eee 
Fruits, including, Nuts. ¢ic.>. 0 ssl aes ween 
Tin, in: Bars,. Blocks, or Pigs. -..ssslceree 
ewelry and Precious Stones............... 
ool, Manufactures of............... rr 
PobRCeOs. . he has ss Rules Aw See 
Tabacco,..Manufactures: of... s/t 
Leather, and Manufactures of.............. 
Copper, and Manufactures of (not ore)...... 
Lal and Manufactures of... i2es eee 


Cocoa, Crude, and Shells of.) J... cemameme 
Glass and. Glassware. «1:06.42, 4000.0 eee 
Animals). ... duis we steels te c= 0 0 ate 
Coal, Bitumiriouss ss s-.:s:405 5.6 ee 
Feathers, Flowers, @t¢.... . (. ./. see 
Paper, and Manufactures of............... 
Spirits, Distilled: 5:<¢ J... » + ds ts epee ee 
Books, Maps, Engravings, etc.............. 
Spices. si. «caves sleeves wines ea, a 
Panee Stock, Crude: .%.2.:/'..00.. 5 hin een 
Cement, Portland, Hydraulic). a eee eee 
Lead, Ore and Base Bullion............... 


y 
Vegetables.....\5 2). ss0a + wie o/scie cle 010 eta 
Hats, Bonnets, and Materials for........... 


Hair, and Manufactures of. 01). ....mneeee 
Art Works. its s:c-isllic, sada tas One 


Bristles., jos. 6s sraudia’d 5.2 ose do es 


Malt. Liquors... ss. scste ots eis ela et 
Fertilizers... piccmpuge gosle s-40 eo aac 


Specie: Golds... .5i8 55-5 cste nie ete ee 
Silver, wis. d3.. 65 9 see eee 


Total. Imports: . +2. <2 0s nee eee 


$1,276,614,9 17 


Values 


$85,460,088 
83,882,167. 
74,452,064 
73,256,134 
54,080,504 
63,043,322 
51,437,581 
46,035,085 
32,910,590 
39,360,290 
36,528,503 
29,053,987 
39,008,372 
28,915,747 
30,932,998 
42,120,715 
23,080,683 
22,447,514 
4,143,192 
15,140,926 
25,835,502 
21,855,682 
14,580,878 
12,877,528 
10,879,592 
10,993,908 
13,723,948 
8,697,515 
7,507,823 
35914,422 
4,397,750 
6,988,612 
6,998,761 
5,524,767 
5,601,345 
5,188,116 
4,370,110 
1,302,239 
3,534,876 
5,887,863 
5,092,932 
4,571,184 
3,854,349 
4,908,782 
3,082,203 
5,117,054 
2,695,746 
3,313,306 
3,105,136 
2,738,855 
4,446,360 
127,454,917 


$96,221,730 
44,442,540 


$1,418,279,187 
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Imports AND Exports OF MERCHANDISE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(Compiled from the ‘‘Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom”) 


Commerce 


The values of the imports represent the cost, insurance, and freight; or, when goods are consigned for sale, the latest sale 


value of such goods. 


The values of the ex 


and are known as the “‘free on board’”’ values. 


TOTAL 


ports represent the cost and the charges of delivering the goods on board the ship, 


OF 


TOTAL Imports EXPorts IMPORTS AND ExporTs 
wee | 
a Of British Produce 
«a . 
ie) Proper wou Of forei Proportion 
al per head o : oreign ; 
Total value | population xpos and colonial Total Total per head 
of United Total ee Ae he produce exports values non ai a 
, on 
Kingdom value of United . 
Kingdom 
se) es 
o esis & A. snd. & £ & fn Seas 
1891.| 435,441,264 T¥MIOS*S 247,235,150 6 Io Io 61,878,568 309,113,718 744,554,982 TO. FF TT 
1895-} 416,689,658 10 12 6 226,128,246 5 35004 59,704,161 285,832,407 702,522,005 17. 38-36 
1900.| 523,075,163 rar4 93 291,191,996! Vie fei 63,181,758 354,373,754 | 877,448,917 20 2 O85 
1904.| 551,038,628 raer7 6 300,711,040 7 ‘o 6 70,304,281 371,015,321 922,053,949 21 JO, 52 
1905.| 565,019,917 FEAL Ss 329,816,614 ba ae | 77,779,913 407,590,527 972,610,444 Lie Weedon 


Notr.—The above accounts are exclusive of bullion and specie under bond. 
1 The value of ships and boats (new) with their machinery is included in 1900 and subsequently; previous to that the value 
of such exports is not included, 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


(For commerce with colonies, see BRITISH EMPIRE) 


CouNTRY 1891 
I t: a 
mports | 24,110,251 
Russia... 6.4 { Exports $193,134 
mports 8,509,651 
Sweden...... | Exports WG cas 
Imports] 3,363,629 
Norway...... { Exports 2,520,196 
Imports| 7,936,787 
Denmark { Exports] 3,032,612 
Imports | 27,031,743 
Germany..... | Exports Be Gaease 
mports | 27,301,657 
Netherlands { Exports 14,988,930 
: SImports| 17,253,265 
Belgium..... | Exports 13,472,472 
mports| 44,777,460 
France y ! ag Sie 24,336,076 
S$Imports| 2,952,965 
uaa i Exports 2,349,254 
: mports} 10,523,875 
sat { “alg dpe 5:527,001 
{ Imports 3,419,281 
Italy Pewessce ] Exports 6,853,048 
Austria- § Imports 1,464,106 
Hungary. | oe eye On 
§ Imports 2,106,4 
Greece....... } Exports a218 546 
§ Imports 126,875 
Bulgaria..... | Exports Oat 
§SImports] 5,038,091 
Rumania..... ; Exports 17395712 
{Imports| 5,442,881 
Turkey. s/. 6.3 Exports 71098.474 
mports ] 10,658,288 
Egypt....... } Exports 3,875,664 
: § Imports 271,870 
Tripoli . | Exports 81957 
. mports 204,211 
Wit het eee : Exports 777,096 
j§ Imports 611,445 
Morocco.....,.. ) Exports ng§.249 
Congo Free ; Imports 12,503 
State. ponte 94,847 
mports 163,039 
IPOrsia toe sr td | Exports 487,838 
Si | Imports 100,695 
VN ce te gee Exports 101,938 
China (exclu- ] 
sive of Hong-| Imports] 4,713,508 
kong and Exports| 6,525,662 
Mac4o). neue ‘ 
mports 1,152,555 
Japan....... { Exports 3,060,893 


1900 1905 
4 & 

21,983,952] 33,362,234 
16,360,475] 14,884,050 
10,635,060} 9,827,993 
6,495,223] 6,016,332 
5,750,018] 5,954,870 
3,910,982] 3,712,532 
13,187,757] 15,606,991 
4,724,181] 4,609,671 
31,181,667] 35,799,758 
38,542,790] 42,742,300 
31,381,023] 35,481,059 
14,931,090] 14,516,887 
23,502,003] 27,751,288 
14,846,307] 14,818,923 
53,618,656] 53,072,900 
25,877,453| 23,232,663 
3,241,307] 2,929,634 
2,529,305| 2,826,257 
15,882,346] 13,858,631 
6,333,857] 4,841,774 
3:417,790| 3,324,595 
9:444,498| 9,787,306 
1,375,245| 1,488,604 
3,157,716| 2,603,223 
2,227,212 1,328,234 
I,104,196| 1,251,642 
40,070 71,316 
171,911 649,761 
1,396,639] 1,689,513 
616,287 1,305,058 
5,657,627] 5,491,443 
5,372,956| 6,979,147 
12,585,578] 14,976,188 
6,159,408] 8,069,668 
170,024 323,439 
63,008 140,079 
202,661 257,036 
257,474 297,852 
618,421 467,314 
720,494 739,533 
17,619 16,432 
162,308 136,245 
180,279 151,098 
410,190 488,179 
26,708 322,082 
205,271 544,522 
2,359,821| 2,340,346 
5,034,313| 13,298,828 
1,540,526) 1%860,313 
9,933,925] 9,796,900 


Total of for- 
eign Coun- 
tries. 


F 


a ee ee ee eee 


CouNntTRY 1891 1900 1905 
Pp £5 4 & 
hilippine Imports] 2,421,227] 1,680,291] 1,889 302 
Islands Exports 812,038] 1,200,787| 2,429;960 
and Guam. Pp 293 bavi 262919 
Islands in the 
Pacific not | imports 58,795 228,664 296,797 
teed pee Exports 182,102 163,024 84,224 
state 
Bailes States. Imports | 99,969,780] 133,359,951] 113,624,865 
dantios Exports |} 39,952,818] 36,894,109] 46,790,941 
On the Imports! 4,439,270] 5,429,310} 1,948,186 
Pacific. Exports} 1,113,829 449,786 491,147 
Enos ie Imports |104,409,050|138,789,261|115,573,051 
: Exports | 41,066,647| 37,343,955) 47,282,088 
America, 
Cuba and Imports 141,117 40,603 163,137 
Porto Rico. {Exports} 2,488,061] 2,031,866] 2,772,485 
Mexico. o.«.4 terest 493,453 473,384 pet cae 
-(Exports| 1,956,647] 2,158,97 2,031,260 
bpd tA eal i la 1,400,130 672,406] 1,257,478 
Haiiwand St Exports 1,205,489 990,676 990,814 
Doaniean/)resborte| gssassl gssiase| | | seenee 
Colombia... . { Imports 329,244 282,906 295,088 
Exports 1,341,233 364,685 591,288 
Venezuela.... { Imports 290,997 123,634 204,778 
Exports 860,490 567,692 479,997 
Ecuador..... { Imports 110,238 152,677 170,231 
need iapcrt 275,262 349,500 , 449,459 
TEZE cieia) ole ate mports 4,249,909] 5,940,547 ,109,208 
YExports| 8,605,233] 6,165,600] 6,916,617 
Uruguay.... | aoe qineee 489,581 eae 
" xports 1,194,030) 1,737,493] 2,098,532 
pean ; spans 3,45 saab 13,080,466 2510341325 
3 xports 4,306,02 7,438,238| 13,383,835 
Chiles soe.) $Imports| 3,110,356] 4,828,371] 6,068,037 
| Exports 2,205,969! 3,535,736| 4,782,382 
Bertis <5, Acta sie { Imports 969,814] 1,307,004] 2,367,204 
Western Exports| 1,125,206] 1,069,301] 1,313,421 
Coast of Imports 418,986 84,013 67,537 
6 long Exports 424,979 103,079 79,380 
ther 
Foreign Imports 627,904 139,633 329,122 
Countries. ( Exports 699,986 550,565 903,450 


Imports |335,976,546]413,434,242|437,151,191% 
xports |215,775,.599|252,290,645|284,883,607 
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GERMAN FOREIGN TRADE (in Marks) 


IMPORTS 


CouNTRY 
1898 
United States voces stesso cle ce ere arcer 877,200,000 
GreatiBritain toh. ccee eee ee ote eet. 825,700,000 
RRUGSBIR Sere os Sieve ole) eiceatcbatsvecehaton never eronesestarrs 727,100,000 
Austria-eFLiuneary ..c.cc toahicus te coe oteeo en 661,200,000 
PTA CE Silo icicle sc dts avec OAs Gtils winter atta shee 265,300,000 
Beleriiviees ace Done Rites 201,400,000 
Netherlands J ic oisviocc cusge wevereine oa Re Preavoe maa 184,100,000 
GAL Yi retere ers hs Aiciotatr inate Minieke wie etait neta tera 170,300,000 


Switzerland's isin wstdeoke ee cise ee PRE Renee 


173,500,000 
102,900,000 
65,600,000 
48,100,000 
34,000,000 
29,500,000 
29,100,000 
17,500,000 
1,800,000 
8,400,000 
220,900,000 


BTA So ie wean ei Sie tein wan oath tnae ahedes ieee a RO 39,500,000 
EVo Sra eR Nee Ma et tenet sie etry 10,300,000 
Asia (balance) ci22. 5 foci ents ences 118,900,000 
TICE ON Nak Oa hele otal cieeiaiene pera a ees 130,700,000 
Mexico's siicisrteies ers tate ierelale aveinele ecient II,300,000 
COba 2h rie cre lc cide wie haveaiaco in ee eT 12,500,000 


241,600,000 


Exports 


1905 1898 1905 


334,600,000 
803,800,000 
409,600,000 
453,700,000 
205,400,000 
187,300,000 


I,004,300,000 
784,300,000 
I,090,800,000 
773,200,000 
409,100,000 
277,500,000 


543,000,000 
t.05 7,800,000 
368,400,000 
594,900,000 
293,500,000 
312,500,000 


256,800,000 280,100,000 448,800,000 
216,000,000 107,000,000 175,400,000 
190,300,000 255,900,000 369,800,000 


119,200,000 
124,100,000 
116,800,000 
94,100,000 
51,500,000 


44,700,000 
94,400,000 
24,700,000 
37,100,000 
37,100,000 


159,100,000 
185,900,000 
53,100,000 
44,400,000 
71,000,000 


24,300,000 63,100,000 70,600,000 
16,600,000 15,600,000 27,800,000 
15,300,000 5,800,000 12,400,000 
13,600,000 5,500,000 8,500,000 
277,800,000 57,100,000 98,700,000 
42,700,000 48,000,000 75,800,000 
20,400,000 43,000,000 84,600,000 
61,900,000 18,800,000 30,200,000 
58,700,000 110,600,000 65,600,000 
22,200,000 30,900,000 43,500,000 


4,600,000 
140,700,000 


17,400,000 
421,500,000 


19,700,000 
312,600,000 


For further information on commerce, see each country. 


COMMERCE AND LABOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF: This department was formed by the act of 
Congress of Feb. 11, 1903, and constitutes one of 
the nine executive departments of the general 
government. It is in charge of a secretary who is 
a member of the Cabinet, and who also receives the 
same salary ($8,000) as the other Cabinet officers. 
This department was created with a view to the 
furthering and developing of trade both in the 
United States and also with foreign lands; of the 
different industries connected with the fisheries, 
mines, and manufactures; of matters respecting 
labor and the working people; of the bettering of 
the means of transit by coach, railway, and steam- 
boat; of the overlooking of matters regarding the 
various kinds of insurance. Within the depart- 
ment are several bureaus, the Lighthouse Board 
and the lighthouse establishment, the Steam- 
boat Inspection, the Bureau of Corporations, the 
Bureaus of Manufactures, of Labor, of Navigation, 
of Standards, of Statistics of the Treasury, of 
Foreign Commerce, of the Census, of the Fish 
Commission, of the Corporations, of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, of the Shipping Commissioner, 
of Immigration, of the Fulfilment of the Ex- 
clusion Acts against Chinese. The Fish Commis- 
sion has oversight of the salmon and other fish- 
eries of Alaska and the hunting of the fur-seal. 
The Bureau of Corporations is intended to have 
control of the different trust and trade combina- 
tions. There is a Commissioner of Corporations 
who receives a salary of $5,000, whose duty it is to 
look carefully into the organizing, getting up, and 
managing of all stock companies trading whether 
in the U.S. or abroad, with the exception alone of 
the common carriers who come under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. It is his duty to collect 
information and embody it in a paper to the pres- 
ident. He has the power to call upon and to 
subpoena witnesses to give testimony. 

The first secretary under the act was Mr. 
George B. Cortelyou, of New York, appointed 


Feb. 16, 1903. After him came Mr. Victor B. 
Metcalf, of California. The present incumbent, 
appointed 1907, is Mr. Oscar S. Straus, of New 
York. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS (United States) : 
The friendly sentiment which exists between 
nations, while due in many cases to descent from 
a common stock and to the presence in one coun- 
try of many former citizens of another, is also due 
to the existence of that other commercial factor, 
invested capital. The friendly sentiment exist- 
ing between the United States and all English- 
speaking nations is, of course, the result, to a 
great extent, of a common parentage and the 
use of a common language as a medium of inter- 
course. In the case of our dealings with the 
Germanic nations there is not only the close 
relationship between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Germanic, but also the presence in this country of 
millions of representatives of those nations. 

The number of immigrants admitted into the 
U. S. from Germany alone since 1820 exceeds 
5,000,000 and the number of natives of that 
country residing in the U. S. at the present time 
is nearly 3,000,000. The number of Austrians 
residing in the U.S. at the date of the last census 
was over a quarter of a million; natives of Holland 
Over 100,000; and of the natives of Norway and 
Sweden and Denmark over 1,000,000; while of 
the natives of the United Kingdom the total in 
1900 was 2,500,000 and of Canada more than 
1,000,000, ; 

The latest available statistics indicate that the 
number of natives of the U. S. now residing in the 
United Kingdom is approximately 30,000. The 
German census of 1900 showed the presence of 
practically 18,000 of our citizens residing in Ger- 
many. The Mexican census showed nearly 16,- 
ooo Americans residing in Mexico in 1900, and the 
Canadian census of 1901 showed about 41,000 
natives of the U. S. residing in Canada, Sub- 
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sequent Canadian records show a migration of 
from 25,000 to 45,000 per annum from the U. S. 
to Canada, which suggests that the number of our 
own people now residing in the Dominion is 
probably over 100,000. 

Our consul-general in Mexico reported some 
two or three years ago that over $500,000,000 of 
American capital was invested in that country, and 
persons well acquainted with the movements of 
investments out of the U. S.'are of the opinion 
that this sum has been increased since at the rate 
of perhaps $100,000,000 per annum, and that the 
total American capital invested in Mexico ap- 
proximates $800,000,0c00. Reports from our 
consuls in Canada and other available sources in- 
dicate that the investment of American capital 
among our neighbors on the north is also to be 
measured by hundreds of millions. 

Our consul-general in Cuba has indicated that, 
in his opinion, the amount of American capital 
there invested is between $100,000,000 and $200,- 
000,000, and a study of this subject recently 
made by the Bureau of Statistics develops the 
fact that probably $100,000,000 of American cap- 
ital have been invested in the Hawaiian Islands, 
and from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 in Porto 
Rico. In the great countries of Europe, where 
capital is plentiful, American inventions and 
American skill in manfacturing and management 
have combined with local capital to develop great 
industrial enterprises, which have strengthened 
the cordiality of sentiment existing between the 
two peoples. 

There is no difficulty in proving that the ex- 
istence of these factors—sentiment, immigration, 
and invested capital—has been followed by the 
maintenance of cordial commercial relationships. 
The United Kingdom, having with us a common 
language and of whose people we had in 1900 
2,750,000 in the U. S., and to which we have sent 
30,000 of our own people to become permanent 
residents in its communities, is the most impor- 
tant customer for American exports. 

Germany is next in importance in both our ex- 
a and import trade. Of German people we 

ad in 1900 two and two thirds millions, and to- 
day have perhaps as many as 3,000,000, and in 
that country 20,000 Americans now reside. Can- 
ada follows, and of her people we had in 1900 over 
1,000,000, and she has 100,000 former citizens of 
the U.S. In Canada are invested large sums of 
American capital. Still another country with 
which our trade relations have grown with won- 
derful rapidity is Mexico, which takes two thirds 
of its imports from us and sends three fourths of 
its exports to us. In that country probably 
20,000 former citizens of the U. S. reside and hun- 
dreds of millions of American capital are invested, 
while the number of former Mexican citizens now 
residing in the U.S. is over 100,000. 

There is negative proof to add to the positive 
proof that sentiment and good-will between na- 
tions needs immigration and invested capital for 
the growth of trade relations. Indeed, there is a 
reverse side to the picture. Our friendship for 
France is a matter of history. Altho our relations 
have always been cordial, we have often wondered 
that our trade grows so slowly and that we supply 
only about 1o per cent of its imports, while to 
Germany we supply 14 per cent, to the United 
Kingdom 25 per cent, and to Canada 60 per cent 
of their imports. While this apparently anoma- 
lous condition is doubtless due in part to the re- 
strictive policy of France, may it not also be due 
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in some degree to the fact that the total number 
of French residing in the U. S. in 1900 was but 
104,000, as compared to the millions of the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Canada? 

To prove my proposition further, the surpriz- 
ingly rapid growth of our trade with Italy in 
recent years is but an additiona] argument sup- 
porting the theory that the closeness of relation- 
ship between the peoples of the two countries is 
an important factor in the development of com- 
mercial relations. Our trade with Italy in recent 
years has expanded from practically $40,000,000 
in 1896 to nearly $90,000,000 at present, and at 
the same time the number of Italians in the U. S., 
which in 1900 was nearly 500,000, has grown with 
phenomenal rapidity in recent years, with a cor- 
respondingly gratifying enlargement of our trade 
relations with that country. 

The number of Russians in the U. S. in 1900 
was nearly half a million, and the increase since 
then has been very great. The value of our ex- 
ports to Russia has more than doubled in the last 
decade and the value of our imports from that 
country more than quadrupled. We have won- 
dered and with reason at the slow growth of our 
exports to South American countries and espe- 
cially at their small value when compared with the 
large amount represented by our imports from 
that section of the world. But possibly we do 
not take into consideration the fact that the 
South.American countries are peopled by races less 
akin to us in nationality than those previously 
mentioned, and that American citizens and Amer- 
ican capital are seldom found in those communi- 
ties. The South American countries are gener- 
ously populated with Europeans and are enjoying 
the beneficial effects of their capital. The num- 
ber of South Americans residing in the U. S. in 
1900 was less than 5,000, as compared with the 
100,000 from Mexico. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these facts 
and figures are clearly that the sentiment of 
friendship as well as that of cordiality has ac- 
companied the development of commerce with 
those countries with which our commercial iriter- 
course is greatest and most satisfactory and that 
it should be continued and fostered. 

There can be no doubt that the presence in the 
U. S. of capital from foreign countries and the 
presence in such countries of American capital 
does strengthen commercial relations between 
the nations, while the presence of industrious 
citizens from other countries has been of great aid 
in developing the many industries that have made 
us the most wealthy and prosperous nation in the 
world, as well as the greatest manufacturing na- 
tion, and placed us in the front rank of exporters 
of domestic products and of manufactures. 

For the purpose of properly expanding and en- 
larging our trade relations, it is of the highest im- 
portance that the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment charged with the cultivation of friendly 
relations with foreign countries shall not be ham- 
pered by any narrowness or short-sightedness on 
the part of our lawmakers, either national or in the 
separate states, for every obstacle that is put in 
the way of friendly international relations is bound 
to reflect and act as a check upon our foreign 
commerce, and at the same time upon our wage- 
workers, of whom so many are employed in indus- 
tries and manufactures engaged in exporting. As 
it has been shown that the movement of popula- 
tion from one country to another is one of the 
forerunners of international trade, as well as a 
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great factor in promoting it, we must have a care 
not to put unreasonable checks on immigration. 

So long as the exclusion law was clearly under- 
stood to apply only to the coolie class our trade 
with China grew with rapidity. Her merchants 
and travelers and representative people visited 
this country freely and sent their sons to be edu- 
cated in our schools, colleges, and universities. In 
like manner Americans visited China freely, and 
the number of our people residing in that country 
increased from less than 1,300 in 1894 to over 
3,200 in 1904. Our exports to China grew from 
less than $5,000,000 in 1895 to over $50,000,000 
in 1905, and while we believe that the loss of over 
$20,000,000 shown in the returns for 1906 was 
due, in some degree, to the fact that the trade of 
1905 was abnormally large, there can be no doubt 
that it was due in some part to the recent trade 
boycotts, resulting from the feeling on the part of 
the Chinese that their representative people do 
not receive proper treatment when they apply for 
admission into the U. S. So apparent was this 
fact that President Roosevelt, in a message to 
Congress a year ago, urged the enactment of a 
Chinese admission law. 

The individual merchant or manufacturer 
knows that he cannot expect to hold customers 
whom he openly offends or brutally insults. The 
same is true of anation. It cannot offend another 
nation and hold the trade of its people. Interna- 
tional courtesy is as essential to international 
good-will as is a similar relationship between in- 
dividuals, and the consequences in the former 
case are far more serious and permanent. The 
merchants and manufacturers of our country can 
perform no more valuable service to the nation 
and to the promotion of foreign commerce than in 
strengthening public sentiment to support the 
government in cultivating these friendly relations 
with other nations which are so essential to good- 
will and good trade relations. 

Our trade with Japan has shown a surprizing 
growth in recent years, during which time a feel- 
ing of deep friendship has developed between that 
remarkable race and our own. Her people have 
been welcomed to all the privileges and immuni- 
ties enjoyed by the most favored nation, except 
actual citizenship. The privileges of Americans 
residing in Japan, the number of whom has nearly 
doubled in the past decade, have correspondingly 
increased. 

Our great silk manufactories, which employ 
thousands of working men and disburse over $30,- 
000,000 a year in wages, have drawn largely for 
their raw material upon Japan, sending her nearly 
$40,000,000 for raw silk in the year just ended. 
Japan in turn has purchased freely of the products 
of our farms and factories, so that our exports to 
that country have grown from less than $8,000,- 
000 in 1896 to over $38,000,000 in 1906. In view 
of these flattering commercial relations with the 
dominant power of the Far East, it is a matter of 
serious regret that recent incidents in a single 
community of our country—a community that 
has profited largely through the enlargement of 
our trade with Japan—should have endangered 
the cordiality of relations under which that trade 
has developed. 

While this occurrence is too recent to have had 
as yet a perceptible effect upon trade relations, it 
requires no stretch of imagination to foresee that 
unless these deplorable incidents are satisfactorily 
adjusted they will have a disastrous effect upon 
our future trade with that country. On this sub- 
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ject I believe the President voiced the sentiment 
of the great mass of our people when he said in his 
message to Congress: 


Not only must we treat all nations fairly, but we must 
treat with justice and good-will all immigrants who come here 
underthelaw. All we have to question is the man’s conduct. 
If he is honest and upright in his dealings with his neighbor 
and with the State, then he is entitled to respect and good 
treatment. Especially do we need to remember our duty to 
the stranger within our gates. It is a sure mark of a low 
civilization, a low morality, to abuse or discriminate against 
or in any way humiliate such stranger who has come here law- 
fully and who is conducting himself properly. To remem- 
ber this is incumbent on every American citizen, and it is 
especially incumbent on every government official, whether 
of the nation or of the several states. 


Altho the question of ethics in the growth of in- 
ternational commerce may at first sight prove 
novel, there is really nothing new about it other 
than that the nations of the world are growing 
more enlightened, because the basic principles 
of honesty and courtesy in individual business 
naturally extend to the larger enterprise of inter- 
national trade relations. As I have traced out, 
the growth of trade relations is attributable, in 
some degree at least, to cordiality of international 
relationship and of relationship between our own 
people and those of the nations with which we 
come into business contact. The future success 
of our manufacturers and exporters rests in their 
own hands. 

Our government can do certain things. Itcan, 
for instance, maintain a great department, such 
as that of Commerce and Labor; it can record the 
movements of articles into and out of the country, 
and the names of countries from which im- 
ports come and to which exports go; it can show 
the growth of exports of various articles, the de- 
mand in a given country for the same; it can send 
its consuls and special representatives to the 
various nations of the world to learn what mar- 
kets exist for our goods, and how they must be 
made and packed and sold to meet the require- 
ments of those markets—but it cannot bring to 
our manufacturers and exporters that close per- 
sonal relationship with the people of these nations 
that is so essential to them if they are to maintain 
the greatest measure of success. 

By sending special representatives to solicit 
trade, by establishing banking and other facilities 
therefor, and by cultivating and maintaining 
friendly relations the exporting nations of 
Europe have obtained their success in the mar- 
kets of the world. And when I say special rep- 
resentatives I mean men representing the manu- 
facturer, and so familiar with his own individual 
methods of production and with commerce that 
they can present to him the details of the existing 
trade opportunities and the processes to which 
he must adapt his own existing methods in order 
to make his goods salable in the communities in 
question. These are the things the government 
cannot do for the manufacturer and the exporter 
—things {hey can do only for themselves. 

In round numbers the world’s imports of manu- 
factures now aggregate $5,000,000,000 in value, 
and of that amount we are at present contributing 
but $700,000,000, or about 14 per cent, altho we 
are the world’s greatest producers of all the im- 
portant articles used in manufacturing, such as 
cotton, iron, copper, timber, and coal, the last of 
which furnishes the power necessary to transform 
the others into the finished products. 

We also have the world’s greatest system of 
railways with which to assemble these raw ma- 
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terials and carry them to the water’s edge. 
Whether our government shall aid in building a 
great merchant marine for carrying these prod- 
ucts, already cheaply transported, from the 
water’s edge to the principal foreign markets, or 
whether such aid should be confined to those 
sections with which our trade has shown little 
development and to which foreign capital is offer- 
ing us no direct system of transportation, is a 
matter yet to be determined. 

But certain it is that, whatever the government 
may do in aid of our foreign commerce, or in col- 
lecting general information regarding trade op- 
portunities in foreign countries, the real oppor- 
tunity for success in those markets rests with our 
producers and exporters, who, by sending their 
personal representatives among these people, will 
not only obtain for themselves the information 
necessary to that trade, but will, at the same time, 
aid in developing that international sentiment 
and close relationship which have proved so im- 
portant a factor in our commercial relations with 
the countries where our greatest success has been 
attained. Oscar S. STRAUS, 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 


COMMONS: Commons, or land held in common 
by a village, town, or community, play a large 
part in the history of land tenure. This is true 
of Great Britain among other countries, but for 
the treatment of the subject in general and also 
in Great Britain, see LAND; PRIMITIVE PROPERTY. 
The subject is here treated in regard to the 
United States. The first colonists of America 
divided land among themselves in proportion to 
the size of their families; and in some parts of 
New England according to rank. In Plymouth, 
however, pasture lands were for many years as- 
signed by lot in town meetings, and wood was 
cut down and hauled in common. The forests 
were for more than a century known as “ 


com- 
mons.’ In 1710 Plymouth comprized over 


30,000 acres of common land, and to-day there 
are still over 200 acres of ‘‘town land,’’ chiefly 
forest. 


In the old town of Sandwich there is still a parcel of land 
known as the ‘‘Town Neck.’’ This is owned by a company 
of twenty-four proprietors, the descendants or heirs of the 
first settlers of the town. Originally the Town Neck, like 
other common lands, belonged to the whole town. In the 
town records, under the date May 22, 1658, stands the fol- 
lowing note: ‘‘If an inhabytant warteth land to plant, hee 
may have some in the Towne Neck, or in the common for six 
yeare and noe longer.” Later, April 6, 1678, townsmen are 
given liberty to improve Neck lands ‘‘noe longer than ten 
yeares, and then to be at the townsmen’s ordering againe.”’ In 
the year 1695 the use of the Town Neck was restricted to the 
heirs of original proprietors, and the land was staked out into 
thirty-eight lots. The lots were not fenced off, and the whole 
tract continued to lie as a common field, under the authority 
of the entire body of proprietors, like the arable lands of a 
Germanic village community. On April 4, 1695, it was 
agreed that the Town Neck should be improved for the future 
as a common field, until the major part of those interested 
should see cause otherwise to dispose or improve the same. 
The common fence was to be made up, and a gate to be 
provided by May rst. A field-driver or hayward was,to keep 
the Town Neck clear of creatures, and to impound for trespass. 
In 1700 it was voted that the Neck be cleared of creatures by 
April 16th, and that no part of the land be improved for tillage 
other than by sowing. 

Lately, it has been proposed to sell this land to a private 
company for the Cape Cod Canal, a proposal which the Massa- 
chusetts Nationalists have strongly opposed. The above is 
only one instance of the survival of communal lands in New 
England. In Salem there were ten fields which belonged 
each to a number of proprietors, who had individual rights, 
but were subject to communal authority, a majority vote 
being supreme. They were tilled, sown, reaped in common, 
And this was only a part of their communism. The forests 
around Salem were long kept ‘‘for the commons of the towne, 
to serve it for wood and timber.’’ No townsman could make 
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profit by exporting the logs or lumber, but every man was 
free to take all he needed for fencing, fuel, or building pur- 
poses. Like many other towns, Salem had large tracts of 
meadow land, where every man had liberty to mow. After 
the grass crop had been gathered, the cattle of the town were 
turned into the meadows to graze. Along the Connecticut 
River this custom continued until quite recent times. Boston 
Commons was thus used for many generations. The Town 
Neck in Salem, which is now a public pleasure-ground, re- 
mained a common pasture for milch cows until lately. At 
present there are 300 acres of common land, called the ‘“‘ Great 
Pastures,’’ being the last remnant of a tract of 4,000 acres. 
It is owned by the descendants of the original commoners. In 
1640 the town voted that ‘‘none of the commons within the 
cattle range should be granted to any individual use.’’ Gen- 
erally, however, the increase of population led to the gradual 
breaking up of the system of communism. It was, however, 
only after a long contest that the landless citizens triumphed 
over the village patricians. The immediate result of the 
abolition of common lands was very beneficial to the interests 
of the community, as the number of small landowners was 
increased. 

It is not only in New England that traces of the early land 
communism appear, but in all English or Dutch settlements. 
There were commons in Nantucket, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas. Almost everywhere in the South certain communal 
customs prevailed. Forests, streams, and foot-paths are 
generally regarded as common to all. The court greens in 
Southern towns are as free as village greens or commons. 
Annapolis has a town pasture which is typical of scores of 
others. In the Southern parishes the glebe lands are only an 
ecclesiastical phase of the original communism, separated and 
administered by church boards for church purposes, similar 
to the town lands of New England, which yielded support to 
the schools and clergy. 


REFERENCES: The Survival of Land Community in New Eng- 
land, by W. F. Allen, in The Nation, Jan. 10, 1878; Johns- 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Polttical 
Science, vol. i., No. 2, on The Germanic Origin of New 
England Towns, and Nos. g and ro, on Village Communities 
of Cape Ann and Salem. 


COMMONS, JOHN ROGERS: Professor of 
political economy; born at Hollandsburg, Ohio, 
1862; educated in public schools and at Oberlin 
College; studied political science at Johns Hop- 
kins University, 1889-90 (A.M., 1890). He was 
successively tutor in economics at the Wesleyan 
University, and professor of political economy 
at Oberlin (1891-92), Indiana University (1893- 
1895), Syracuse University (1895-9). He was 
expert agent of the United States Industrial Com- 
mission in 1go1; and assistant secretary of the 
National Civic Federation, t902. Since 1904 he 
has been professor of political economy at the 
University of Wisconsin. Commons was one of 
the founders of the AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION LEAGUE, and has been active in 
numerous social-reform movements and organiza- 
tions, particularly, recently, in the National Civic 
Federation, and as a director of the American 
Bureau of Industrial Research at Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, in which capacity he made special studies 
of trade-unionism and kindred subjects for an in- 
dustrial history of the United States, now in course 
of preparation. He belongs to no one school, ex- 
cept as holding to the so-called ethical view of 
political economy. He favors the referendum and 
initiative, proportional representation, arbitration 
and conciliation, trade-unionism, the nationaliza- 
tion and municipalization of natural monopolies, 
and the complete governmental control of cur- 
He is the author of: ‘Distribution of 


rency. 

Wealth’: ‘‘Social Reform and the Church”’; 
‘‘Proportional Representation”’; ‘‘Trade-Union- 
ism and Labor Problems’’; ‘‘Races and Immi- 


” 


besides numerous articles in 
Address: Wis- 


grants in America, 
magazines and economic journals. 
consin University, Madison, Wis. 


COMMUNE, COMMUNALISM, AND COMMU- 
NARDS: A commune (from Latin communis, com- 
mon) is in general a community organized, or the 
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government of such a community. Under the 
Roman Empire every province appears to have 
had its own provincial diet or assembly, called 
a concilium or commune, and these are held by 
some to have been the first attempts at represent- 
ative assemblies. But see CommMuNIsM; Mir, etc. 
In the Middle Ages many cities and towns formed 
confederacies of citizens, and all such confedera- 
cies of towns or provinces were called communes. 
We read of the Commune of Florence, the Com- 
mune of Paris, etc. In France especially these 
communes at one time developed very consider- 
able power and obtained large rights which they 
gradually lost under the centralizing tendencies 
of the government of the Louis. Beginning with 
the Revolution, however, there has been a con- 
stant agitation for, and some serious insurrections 
in order to gain, the supremacy of the old com- 
munes. This has led to a theory particularly 
popular in France, which would make the com- 
mune the political and social center, and do away 
with all central government save a loose federa- 
tion of communes. This was the ideal of Ba- 
KOUNIN, and is the view of most anarchist com- 
munists. (See ANARCHISM, section ‘‘ Anarchist 
Communism.’’) It was this theory that largely 
led to the rising of the Parts COMMUNE in 1871. 
One who advocates this view is sometimes called 
a communard, tho this phrase has been particu- 
larly appropriated for the supporters of the Paris 
Commune. Prof. R. T. Ely and other writers, 
however, prefer the word communalist for the 
believer in this theory. (See also COMMUNISM; 
Paris COMMUNE.) 


COMMUNISM: The economic theory which 
advocates the total or partial abolition of the 
right of private property, actual ownership be- 
ing ascribed to the community as a whole or to 
the state. Says Palgrave’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Politi- 
cal Economy’”’: 


Communism is the theory which teaches that the labor and 
the income of society should be distributed equally among all 
its members by some constituted authority. For an example 
of what communists mean by equal division of labor and 
income, the following explanation may suffice: ‘‘ Here equal- 
ity must be measured by the capacity of the worker and the 
need of the consumer, not by the intensity of the labor and 
the quantity of things consumed. A man endowed with 
a certain degree of strength, when he lifts a weight of ten 
pounds, labors as much as another man with five times the 
strength when he lifts fifty pounds. He who, to satisfy a 
burning thirst, swallows a pitcher of water, enjoys no more 
than his comrade who, but slightly thirsty, sips a cupful. 
The aim of the communism in question is equality of pains and 
pleasures, not of consumable things and workers’ tasks.”’ 
(Buonarroti, ‘“‘Conspiration de Babeuf,”’ i., 297.) 


Says John Stuart Mill (‘Political Economy,” 
book ii., chap. i.): 


The assailants of the principle of individual property may 
be divided into two classes: those whose scheme implies ab- 
solute equality in the distribution of the physical means of 
life and enjoyment, and those who admit inequality, but 
grounded on some principle, or supposed principle, of justice 
or general expediency, and not, like so many of the existing 
social inequalities, dependent on accident alone. At the head 
of the first class, as the earliest of those belonging to the pres- 
ent generation, must be placed Mr. Owen and his followers. 
M. Louis Blanc and M. Cabet have more recently become 
conspicuous as apostles of similar doctrines (tho the former 
advocates equality of distribution only as a transition to a 
still higher standard of justice, that all should work accord- 
ing to their capacity, and receive according to their wants). 
The characteristic name for this economical system is com- 
munism, a word of continental origin, only of late introduced 
into this country. The word socialism, which originated 
among the English communists, and was assumed by them as 
a name to designate their own doctrine, is now, on the Conti- 
nent, employed in a larger sense; not necessarily implying 
communism, or the entire abolition of private property, but 
applied to any system which requires that the land and the 
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instruments of production should be the property, not of in- 
dividuals, but of communities or associations, or of the gov- 
ernment. 


This is probably the best use of the word, tho 
there is some authority for using the word ‘‘com- 
munism”’ simply as identical with extreme and 
radical socialism. It is unnecessary, however, 
to use two words for the same thing, and com- 
munism is being limited more and more by the 
best writers to apply to that school of Socialists 
who believe in holding all property in common 
except the merest personal effects, and giving 
to every man equally, in contradistinction to 
Socialists, who would only have capital, or the 
means of production, in common. Concerning 
communism in general, the best brief discussion 
is still undoubtedly that of Mill, from whom we 
therefore quote at length. He says: 


Whatever may be the merits or defects of these various 
schemes, they cannot be truly said to be impracticable. No 
reasonable person can doubt that a village community, com- 
posed of a few thousand inhabitants cultiva- 
ting in joint ownership the same extent of land 
which at present feeds that number ot people, 
and producing by combined labor and the 
most improved processes the manufactured 
articles which they required, could raise an 
amount of productions sufficient to maintain 
them in comfort; and would find the means of obtaining, and 
if need be exacting, the quantity of labor necessary for this 
purpose from every member of the association who was 
capable of work. : 

The objection ordinarily made to a system of community of 
property and equal distribution of the produce, that each 
person would be incessantly occupied in evading his fair share 
of the work, points, undoubtedly, to a real difficulty. But 
those who urge this objection, forget to how great an extent 
the same difficulty exists under the system on which nine 
tenths of the business of society is now conducted. The 
objection supposes that honest and efficient labor is only to 
be had from those who are themselves individually to reap 
the benefit of their own exertions. But how small a part of 
all the labor performed in England, from the lowest paid to 
the highest, is done by persons working for their own benefit. 
From the Irish reaper or hodman to the chief justice or the min- 
ister of state, nearly all the work of society is remunerated by 
day wages or fixt salaries. A factory operative has less per- 
sonal interest in his work than a member of a communist 
association, since he is not, like him, working for a partnership 
of which he is himself a member. . . . 

Another of the objections to communism is similar to that 
so often urged against poor laws: that if every member of the 
community were assured of subsistence for himself and any 
number of children, on the sole condition of willingness to 
work, prudential restraint on the multiplication of mankind 
would be at an end, and population would start forward at a 
rate which would reduce the community through successive 
stages of increasing discomfort to actual starvation. There 
would certainly be much ground for this apprehension if 
communism provided no motives to restraint equivalent to 
those which it would take away. But communism is pre- 
cisely the state of things in which opinion might be expected to 
declare itself with greatest intensity against this kind of selfish 
intemperance. Any augmentation of numbers which dimin- 
ished the comfort or increased the toil of the mass would then 
cause (which now it does not) immediate and unmistakable 
inconvenience to every individual in the association; incon- 
venience which could not then be imputed to the avarice of 
employers, or the unjust privileges of the rich. In such 
altered circumstances opinion could not fail to reprobate, anc 
if reprobation did not suffice, to repress by penalties of some 
description, this or any other culpable self-indulgence at the 
expense of the community. The communistic scheme, in- 
stead of being peculiarly open to the objection drawn from 
danger of overpopulation, has there commendation of tend- 
ing in an especial degree to the prevention of that evil. 

A more real difficulty is that of fairly ap ioning the 
labor of the community among its members. here are many 
kinds of work, and by what standard are they to be measured 

one against another? Who is to judge how 

‘ much cotton-spinning, or distributing goods 
Difficulties from the stores, or bricklaying, or chimney- 
sweeping, is equivalent to so much plowing? 

The difficulty of making the adjustment _be- 

tween different qualities of labor is so strongly felt by com- 
munist writers, that they have usually thought it necessary 
to provide that all should work by turns at every de- 
scription of useful labor: an arrangement which, by putting 
an end to the division of employments, would sacrifice so 
much of the advantage of cooperative production as greatly 
to diminish the productiveness of labor. Besides, even in the 
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same kind of work, nominal equality of labor would be so 
great a real inequality, that the feeling of justice would revolt 
against its beingenforced. All persons are not equally fit for 
all labor; and the same quantity of labor is an unequal burden 
on the weak and the strong, the hardy and the delicate, the 
quick and the slow, the dull and the intelligent. 

But these difficulties, tho real, are not necessarily insu- 
perable. The apportionment of work to the strength and 
capacities of individuals, the mitigation of a general rule to 
provide for cases in which it would operate harshly, are not 
problems to which human intelligence, guided by a sense of 
justice, would be inadequate. And the worst and most un- 
just arrangement which could be made of these points, under 
a system aiming at equality, would be so far short of the in- 
equality and injustice with which labor (not to speak of re- 
muneration) is now apportioned, as to be scarcely worth 
counting in the comparison. We must remember too that 
communism, as a system of society, exists only in idea; that 
its difficulties, at present, are much better understood than its 
resources, and that the intellect of mankind is only beginning 
to contrive the means of organizing it in detail, so as to over- 
te the one and derive the greatest advantage from the 
other. 2 

If, therefore, the choice were to be made between commu- 
nism with all its chances, and the present state of society with 
all its sufferings and injustices; if the institution of private 
property necessarily carried with it, as a consequence, that the 
produce of labor should be apportioned as we now see it, al- 
most in an inverse ratio to the labor—the largest portions to 
those who have never worked at all, the next largest to those 
whose work is almost nominal, and so in a descending scale, 
the remuneration dwindling as the work grows harder and 
tore disagreeable, until the most fatiguing and exhausting 
bodily labor cannot count with certainty on being able to earn 
even the necessaries of life—if this, or communism, were the 
alternative, all the difficulties, great or small, of communism 
would be but as dust in the balance. But to make the com- 
parison applicable, we must compare communism at its best 
with the régime of individual property, not as it is, but as it 
might be made. __ 

The perfection both of social arrangements and of practical 
morality would be to secure to all persons complete independ- 
ence and freedom of action, subject to no restriction but that 
of not doing injury to others; and the education which taught 
or the social institutions which required them to exchange the 
control of their own actions for any amount of comfort or 
affluence, or to renounce liberty for the sake of equality, 
would deprive them of one of the most elevated characteristics 
of human nature. It remains to be discovered how far the 
preservation of this characteristic would be found compatible 
with the communistic organization of society. No doubt 

this, like all the other objections to the social- 
ist schemes, is vastly exaggerated. The 

Freedom members of the association need not be re- 

quired to live together more than they do now, 

nor need they be controlled in the disposal of 
their individual share of the produce, and of the probably 
large amount of leisure which, if they limited their production 
to things really worth producing, they would possess. Indi- 
viduals need not be chained to an occupation or toa particular 
locality. The restraints of communism would be freedom in 
comparison with the present condition of the majority of the 
human race. The generality of laborers in this and most 
other countries have as little choice of occupation or freedom 
of locomotion, are practically as dependent on fixt rules and 
on the will of others,as they could be on any system short of 
actual slavery; to say nothing of the entire domestic subjec- 
tion of one half the species, to which it is the signal honor of 
Owenism and most other forms of socialism that they assign 
equal rights, in all respects, with those of the hitherto domi- 
nant sex. But it is not by comparison with the present bad 
recto society that the claims of communism can be esti- 
matedsini es 

It is yet to be ascertained whether the communistic scheme 
would be consistent with that multiform development of 
human nature, those manifold unlikenesses, that diversity of 
tastes and talents, and variety of intellectual points of view, 
which not only form a great part of the interest of human 
life, but by bringing intellects into a stimulating collision, and 
by presenting to each innumerable notions that he would not 
have conceived of himself, are the mainspring of mental and 
moral progression, 


For contrary views, see ANARCHISM; INDIVIDU- 
ALISM. 

We give here a summary of the history of com- 
munism in general, down to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, referring the reader to separate articles for 
details, and especially to the article COMMUNITIES 
1n AMERICA, for asketch of the important develop- 
ment of American communism. 


Communism has always existed, to more or less an extent, 
According to LAVELEYE (see also PRIMITIVE Property) and 
many other sociologists, communism was the earliest known 
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form by which property was held, as evidenced in existing 
conditions among the North American Indians and most sav- 
ages, and as witnessed to by the Russian 
Mir, the Javan Dessa, and many other Asiatic 


Early and European survivals from primitive forms. 
Histo This has been strenuously denied by some 
ry authorities, notably by Fustel des Coulanges, 


but the denial is more apparent than real, 

_ since they admit that property was held by 

some great chief or strong man for the community fraternally 

or feudally rather than in the ordinary sense of private prop- 

erty. The Buddhist monasteries, where the devotees re- 

nounced marriage and property, are another early commu- 

nistic attempt. Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle and other 

Greeks largely favored communism. (See PLato; ArIs- 

TOTLE.) Some of the Jews, the Essenes, and Therapeute 
taught and practised communism. (See EssENEs.) 

The early Christian Church was, in places at least, un- 
rey largely communistic. (See CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
Rerorm.) We are distinctly told of the first Christian 
Church at Jerusalem, that they had all things in common. 
It was, however, a perfectly voluntary communism. Chris- 
tians were not required to renounce private property. Peter 
said to Ananias of the price of his land, part of which Ananias 
had kept back—" While it remained was it not thine own, and 
after it was sold, was it not in thine own power?” Yet the 
fact remains that, led by the power of love, some early Chris- 
tians did practise communism. After the third century the 
Church became a much more worldly power, but in the fourth 
century the communistic tendency developed into the com- 
munistic monasticism of the anchorites and monks. Ever 
since there have been various communistic orders and sects 
appearing in the Christian Church—the Humiliates; the Beg- 
hards and Beguines; the various mendicant orders of the 
Middle Ages; the Brethren of the Free Spirit, in the thirteenth 
century; the Adamites, during the Hussite wars. This last 
order advocated the community of women, and some of the 
other sects and orders degenerated into disorder and excesses; 
but, on the whole, considering the ages in which they ap- 
peared, they usually stood for the purest and most vital Chris- 
tianity of their times. Often these communities of brotherly 
love were the only spots of quiet in the darkness and blood-: 
shed of lawless ages. (See MONASTICISM and MIDDLE AGES.) 

The Reformation developed a new impulse toward com- 
munism, as indeed has been the case with every new religious 
movement, The Peasant War in Germany was largely an 
outcome of the communistic idea working out among the 
peasantry, but the influence mainly appeared in the organiza- 
tion of the Heavenly Prophets, by Storch, the Anabaptists in 
Minster, the Libertines of Geneva, the Familists of Holland 
and England, and the Buchanites of Scotland. The com- 
munistic principle is also present in a purer torm among the 
Herrnhuters (Moravians) and in some communities of Au- 
vergne, In Germany many communistic sects arose in the 
eighteenth century. (See ANABAPTISTS; PEASANTS’ WaR; 
MorRAVIANS, etc.) 

The eighteenth century also saw a wave of communistic 
thought in France. MoRELLy in his ‘“‘Code de la Nature’”’ 
(1755), taught that man naturally possesses every virtue, and 
is only depraved by bad institutions, the chief of which is 

rivate property. He declared that it would 
e ‘“‘in conformity with the intentions of 
The nature,” iyi citizen tiaNid apahe ce the 
. resources of the State, in accordance with his 
Eighteenth strength, talents, and age, and in return were 
Century wholly maintained at the public expense. 
MaBLy, who was a brother of Condillac, en- 
deavored to show, in opposition to Mercier de 
la Riviére that private property in land is not the natural and 
necessary basis of society. On the contrary, he said, society 
could exist without property, as is proved by the cases of 
Sparta, the Jesuits in Paraguay, and the monastic orders; 
while the establishment of property in land and inequality of 
condition has been the great source of avarice, ambition, and 
vanity. 

BaBEuF and his fellow conspirators of 1796, calling them- 
selves the ‘‘Equals,’’ were the most remarkable representa- 
tives of this thought. In the Utopia of Babeuf, as described 
by Buonarroti, every one is allotted two different occupa- 
tions, the one light and the other hard. To give variety and 
change of scene, all are employed by turns in the transport 
and postal services. Those who will not work are treated as 
thieves. Education, carried on in vast boarding-schools, 
subordinates the family to national life. Distribution is to 
follow the strictest equality. In England Robert Owen was 
the great teacher of communism; but for his views, see 
OwEN. 

For the Communists of Paris in 1871, see Paris, COMMUNE 
or. (See also ANARCHISM; BABEUF; CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
REFORM; COMMUNITIES IN AMERICA; COOPERATION; PrRop- 
ERTY; PROUDHON; SOCIALISM.) 


Rererences: Histoire du Socialisme, by B. Malon, 1879; a 
Writien by Himself, by R. Owen, vol. i., 1857, vol. i. A., 
continuation of appendixes, 1858; Outline of the Various 
Social Systems and Communities which have been Founded 
on the Princtple of ooperan oy, by M. Hennell, 1844; History 
of Cooperation in England, by G. J. Holyoake, vol. i., 1875, 
vol. ii., 1879. 
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COMMUNITIES IN AMERICA: Communism 
implies common ownership; and hence, strictly 
speaking, there should be included under this 
term only such settlements, colonies and societies, 
based on common ownership of property, as have 
been subjected to the test of practical experiment 
in America. It is usual, however, to group the 
communities, the Fourieristic phalanges of half 
a century ago, the commonwealths, and the joint- 
stock and cooperative associations of recent date, 
all together as ‘‘American Communities’’ or 
“Communistic Societies’; and this grouping is 
at least partly justified by the fact that in their 
practical life these various organizations have all 
had communistic features, all being, as the 
author of ‘‘American Socialisms’’ affirms, to a 
certain extent compromises between communism 
and some form of individual ownership. Then, 
too, the communists, associationists, and other 
builders of social colonies have had similar high 
aims, well exprest in the threefold motto of the 
Fourierists: “‘Union of man with man in true 
society, union of man with God in true religion, 
union of man with nature in creative art and in- 
dustry.”’ Their plans and methods, also, have 
had much in common, alike involving the elimina- 
tion of class distinctions based upon wealth and 
special privileges, the substitution of brotherly 
cooperation for competition in the affairs of life, 
the erection of large unitary dwellings as centers 
of attractive social life. 

The principle of common ownership, far from 
being of the modern origin supposed by many, 
antedates the individual holding of real estate, as 
exemplified in the village communi- 
ties of India, Russia, Germany, and 
England, confirmation of which may 
be found in the works of Sir Henry 
Maine of England, Maurer of Ger- 
many, and Laveleye of France. 
““These three eminent writers,’’ says Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, D.D., in his work on socialism, ‘‘are 
agreed in the conclusion, after independent and 
great research, that common property in land 
was, in many parts of the world, perhaps every- 
where, undoubtedly the original form of owner- 
ship.” But the antiquity of the principle of 
common ownership, and the fact that the record 
shows that it was favored by both the Old and 
the New Testament, it may be urged, do not 
prove that communism is to be the final status 
of society; and it may be fairly asked, What 
good purpose have the communistic societies 
served? And what sufficient reason is there for 
supposing that communism in any form will play 
an important part in the world’s future? It must 
be admitted that these American communities, 
considered with reference to their numbers and 
wealth, have thus far been comparatively un- 
important; but it is, on the other hand, affirmed 
by the communists that their history is of trans- 
cendent importance, in demonstrating by more 
than a century’s experience the practicability of 
forms of society dominated by the Golden Rule. 
For example, the Shakers, who established their 
first community 131 years ago, now make the 
astounding claim that during all these years they 
have lived prosperous, contented, happy lives, 
and have not spent among themselves a penny 
for police, for lawyers, for judges, for poorhouses, 
or for penal institutions. 

Who shall measure the value of such a record 
tor good in the world’s history? If, as we read 
in Proverbs, ‘‘he that ruleth his spirit is better 
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than he that taketh a city,’’ what shall be said 
of the 1,700 Amana Communists that for three- 
score years have lived such a life of peace that no 
lawyers or constables or courts have been re- 
quired to maintain order in their midst, and in 
such prosperity that during all these years not a 
mendicant has been seen in the streets of their 
seven villages save such as have come from the 
outer world? Consider, too, the example given 
by the Separatists of Zoar, who maintained their 
community organization for seventy-nine years, 
and proudly boast that during that time no mem- 
ber was ever charged with crime, and that they 
had no disputes they could not settle among them- 
selves, no divorces, no scandals, no controversies 
over property. 

Whether the principle of communism will play 
an important part in the ultimate condition of 
society will depend, the communists assert, upon 
the inherent character of society in 
the distant future. If individual 


erp. selfishness shall become more ram- 
Unity Pant and dominant as the centuries 


roll by, then communism may be 
wholly ignored in the final social 
fabric; but if, on the other hand, the principles 
that have wrought since time began for the elimi- 
nation of strife, ignorance, superstition, cruelty, 
injustice, and all forms of wickedness, and fostered 
the growth of all that tends to make mankind 
unselfish, altruistic, brotherly, just and noble, 
and that have built up institutions for the amelio- 
ration of human conditions, shall continue to be 
operative and become predominant and _all- 
controlling, then surely, they say, the principle 
of communism will eventually become the most 
important factor in society. 

In considering the principle of communism as 
exemplified in the communistic societies of the 
United States, and as likely to be more fully 
exemplified as mankind more fully realizes the 
unspeakable blessings that result from altruistic 
unity, a clear distinction should be kept in mind 
between the voluntary, peaceable, conservative 
communism so exemplified, and which abhors 
every form of compulsion, and the political com- 
munism that was exhibited in France in 1870, 
and now is occasionally heard even in the United 
States, demanding that society shall be reorgan- 
ized on the basis of equality of conditions and 
privileges, and which aims at controlling all the 
functions of government, and compelling every- 
body, mnolens volens, to become communists. 
With such communism, whether French, Ger- 
man, European, or International, communism as 
sought to be realized in the communistic societies 
of the United States, and properly termed Ameri- 
can communism, has scarcely anything in com- 
mon, either in aim or method. 

The colonies and settlements thus collectively 
called American communities may be classified 
as: (1) the religious; (2) the non-religious; (3) the 
transcendental; (4) the Fourierists; 
(5) the Spiritualists; and (6) the 
commonwealths, brotherhoods, etc., 
of recent date. The religious com- 
munities head the list because first 
in point of time, first in longevity, 
first in general success. The most important of 
these are: —— 


Classification 
of Commu- 
nities 


The Labadist Community of Protestant Mystics, num: 
bering 100 members, and owning 4,000 acres of land in the 
northern part of Maryland, founded 213 years ago, and which 
has long ceased to exist. 
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The existing Community of German Seventh-day Baptists, 
founded 175 years ago at Ephrata, Pa., by Conrad Beisel, 
and at one time having 300 members and considerable prop- 
= web the membership and property being now greatty 
reduced. 

_ The Shakers, founded in 1776 at Watervliet, N. Y., at one 
time having a membership of over 5,000 and large landed 
properties, and now having fifteen separate societies in eight 
states, but with much reduced membership. 

The community founded in 1805 by George Rapp in Butler 

County, Pa., afterward removed to Posey County, Ind., 
and later to Economy, Pa., possessing at one time property 
of the estimated value of more than $1,000,000, and num- 
bering 1,000 members, of whom very few now survive. 
_ The community founded by Joseph Bimeler at Zoar, Ohio, 
in 1817, and at its greatest period of prosperity numbering 
about 500 members and having nearly a million dollars’ worth 
of property. 

The Perfectionist Community founded by John H. Noyes 
at Putney, Vt., in 1836; transferred to Oneida, N. Y., in 1848; 
numbering at one time with its branches over 300 members, 
and having several prosperous businesses; transformed in 1880 
into a joint-stock corporation. ; 

The Amana Community, founded near Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1843, removed to Iowa in 1855-64; now numbering over 1,700. 
members, and having seven villages, all under one control and 
all having a common interest. 

The Bethel-Aurora Community, founded by Dr. Wm. 
Keil in Shelby County, Mo., in 1844, and in Aurora, Ore., in 
1856, and numbering together at one time about 1,000 souls, 
neither now existing. 

The Swedish Community, founded by Eric Janson, at Bishop 
Hill, Ill., in 1856, having over 1,000 members and existing 
for sixteen years. 

The Bruderhof Communities of Russian Mennonites in 
South Dakota, which have existed for many years, and ag- 
gregate over a thousand members. 

The Koreshan Community of Estero, Fla., numbering over 
160 members, and apparently prosperous. 

The Community of Israelites at Benton Harbor, Mich., hav- 
ing 700 members, and growing. 

The more important of the distinctly non-religious group 
are: 

The community founded by Robert Owen at New Har- 
mony, Ind., in 1825, which had 900 members, and which led 
to the formation of eighteen other communities of ,similar 
character; and the French community founded by Etienne 
Cabet in northern Texas in 1848, transferred to Nauvoo, IIl., 
in 1849, to Corning, Iowa, in 1857, and having at one time 500 
members, 

The Brook-Farm Community, founded by George Ripley 
at Roxbury, Mass., in 1842, and Fruitlands, founded by A. 
Bronson Alcott and others at Harvard, Mass., in 1843, con- 
stitute the transcendental group, tho often classed with the 
Fourieristic settlements, one of which Brook Farm became in 
its later years, but it owed its origin to the transcendental 
movement in and near Boston, and particularly to the Tran- 
scendental Club, an organization of cultured people formed in 
Boston in 1836. 

f the Fourieristic colonies nearly thirty were formed 
within five years in eight different states, with an aggregate 
membership of about 4,500, and a longevity ranging from a 
few months to seventeen years. 

Of the several spiritualistic communities those founded by 
Thomas Lake Harris at Brockton, N. Y., in 1867, and at 
Santa Rosa, Cal., a few years later, are the most important, 
unless we include in this group the Shakers, who have abound- 
ed in spiritualistic phenomena during their long career, and 
claim to have been the first to introduce spiritualism into this 
country. Several smaller communities owe their origin to 
spiritualism. 

It may be stated in this connection that no classification of 
the communistic societies of the United States which may be 
made will prove entirely accurate, there being, for example, 
religious people in the non-religious and Fourieristic societies, 
and vice versa. 

Of the communities, commonwealths, brotherhoods, and 
cooperative settlements of recent date may be mentioned: 
The Koreshan Community at Estero, Fla.; the Christian 
Commonwealth of Georgia; the Ruskin Commonwealth of 
Tennessee and Georgia; the Cooperative Brotherhood of 
Burley, Wash.; the Equality Colony, Equality, Wash.; the 
Industrial Single-Tax Association, Fairhope, Ala.; the Colo- 
tado Cooperative Company; the Freeland Association of 
Washington; the Mutual Home Association of Washington; 
the Straight-Edgers of Staten Island and New York; Shalam, 
or ‘‘ The Children’s Land,’”’ of New Mexico; and the Woman's 
Commonwealth of Washington city. ~ 

These settlements are all of too recent origin to furnish 
noteworthy examples of success; but they all emphasize the 
longing desire filling the hearts of thousands for a life free from 
the contention and competition so universally prevalent. 


There have been but two widespread move- 
ments in this country resulting in the establish- 
ment of communistic societies: that in 1825, 
when Robert Owen, of New Lanark, Scotland, 
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electrified the nation with his grand schemes of 
social amelioration; and again in the decade be- 
tween 1840 and 1850 when Fourierism was 
heralded by the New York Tribune, Horace 
Greeley, Chas. A. Dana, Albert Brisbane, and a 
score of other able writers and speakers, as the 
great social panacea—the one system that was to 
bring in the era of universal brotherhood and 
justice. The first movement produced, as we 
have seen, nineteen societies which survived for a 
few years only; the latter produced about thirty, 
some of which were of much longer duration, but. 
none exceeding seventeen years. 

The present status of the community move- 
ment in the United States is less favorable than it 
was in former years, undoubtedly owing in part 
to the fact that several of the prosperous religious 
communities have been unable to fully maintain 
their organization and prosperity after the death 
of their founders, and have either modified their 
property arrangements or dissolved; and partly 
to the fact that political socialism now absorbs 
much of the attention that would otherwise be 
given to experimental communism, its advocates 
claiming that only through state and national aid 
can the objects which communists have so much 
at heart—true and just relations of man to man 
and man to society—be realized. Still there 
exist to-day: (1) the Ephrata Community (after 
175 years), (2) the fifteen Shaker Communities 
(after 131 years), (3) the Harmony Community 
(after ror years), (4) the Amana Community 
(after 64 years), (5) the Oneida Community (after 
59 years, tho transformed into a joint-stock com- 
pany after 32 years), (6) the Koreshan Commu- 
nity, and (7) the Straight-Edgers; in addition to 
various brotherhoods, cooperative colonies, and 
other societies of recent date; and such experi- 
ments continue and seem destined to continue 
despite all discouragements and failures. 

Won. ALFRED HINpDs. 
REFERENCES: History of American Socialisms, by Noyes; 

Communistic Societies of the United States, by Nordhoff; 

American Communities, by W. A. Hinds; Communistic 

Societies of the United States, by Bushee; Cooperative Com- 

munities, by Kent; U. S. Labor Bulletin, No. 35; Commu- 

nism and Socialism, by Woolsey; Socialism, by Hitchcock; 


Transcendenéalism in New England, by Frothingham. 
See also the individual articles on communistic societies. 


COMPETITION: In social science this term 
denotes the strife of the individual or of a group 
of individuals to gain the utmost possible profit, 
rent, or wage in free rivalry with other individuals 
or groups of individuals. It is defined in Pal- 
grave’s ‘‘Dictionary of Political Economy” as 
“the free action of individual self-interest.” But 
this is not enough. The free action of individual 
self-interest may lead a man into cooperation or 
socialism, the opposites of competition. The 
distinctive characteristic of competition is in its 
being the free action of self-interest im fair 
rivalry with some other individual or group of in- 
dividuals. One man cannot compete. He must 
compete with somebody. This is seen in the 
derivation of the word, from com and petere, to 
seek together. 

Competition, so conceived, is held by most to 
be to-day the supreme law of trade. As such it is 
defended by believers in present industrial meth- 
ods, is bitterly condemned by Socialist reformers, 
while perhaps the majority of minds, and almost 
all political economists to-day, see evils in un- 
limited competition, and would modify its free 
play, but not supplant it by any other principle. 


Competition 


Still another school of thought denies that we 
have free competition to-day, and declares that 
what is needed to save us from our present in- 
dustrial ills is not less competition, but more 
competition. We notice these four views: , 


I. The believers in competition usually assert first that it 
is the law of nature, and they sometimes add that it is “the 
law of God.’ ‘Theorists and sentimentalists may talk as 
they will,’’ say the believers in competition, ‘‘of abolishing 

the strife for self or the struggle for existence, 
the play of self-interest; but the fact remains 

The Argu- that this principle always has existed in the 

ment for world, always has ruled the world, has pro- 
eye duced and exists most in the most progressive 

Competition civilizations.” ‘‘Progress,’’ says Professor 

Flower (‘‘ Reply to an Address by the Trades’ 

Council,’’ Newcastle, September, 1889), “has 
been due to the opportunity of those individuals ano area 
little superior in some respects to their fellows, of asserting 
their superiority, and of continuing to live, and of promulga- 
ting as an inheritance that superiority.’’ ‘‘To formulate this 
as the immutable law of progress since the beginnings of life 
has been,’’ Mr. Benjamin Kidd tells us (‘‘Social Evolution,” 
p. 34), ‘‘one of the principal results of the biological science of 
the century.” ‘‘It is,’’ says Professor Flower, ‘‘the message 
which pure and abstract biological research has sent to help us 
on with some of the commonest problems of human life’”’ 
(idem). “It is,”’ Mr. Kiddadds (idem, p. 37), ‘‘an inevitable 
law of life among the higher forms, that competition and 
selection must not only always accompany progress, but that 
they must prevail among every form of life which is not actu- 
ally retrograding.”” Socialism, therefore, which aims ‘‘at the 
final suspension of that personal struggle for existence,” 
cannot, according to Mr. Kidd, “in any case avoid progressive 
degeneration”’ (idem, p. 210). This is the main argument 
urged in a hundred forms by the believers in competition. 
Competition is the source of progress. Wemust, therefore, 
have competition in order to have progress. 

But, secondly, competition is defended as working on the 
whole for the good of all classes. Most orthodox economists 
take this position. Professor Fawcett (‘‘ Political Economy,” 
book ii., chap. ii.), says of competition: ‘‘The poverty of the 
poor is often attributed to it; but we shall have reason to show 
that it is no enemy to the working classes. Without it, their 
poverty would be rendered doubly severe; for it is an active 
spirit of competition which maintains the capital from which 
the wages of the laborers are paid. Competition befriends the 
working classes in other respects; it cheapens commodities, 
and insures that the maximum of wages shall always be paid. 
Competition is not confined to one class; it may be as rife 
among buyers as among sellers, or among the employers as 
among the employed. Individuals who have goods to sell 
are anxious to realize as large profits as possible; but when 
there is competition, a trader cannot be paid more than what 
is termed a fair price for his goods, because if he attempts to 
obtain more than the ordinary price he will 
be undersold by other traders. hen buyers 
compete with each other they are anxious to 
secure the greatest gains, or, in other words, 
to buy upon the best possible terms; and thus 
when buyers are each intent on purchasing on the most favora- 
ble terms, a commodity is sure to realize what it is worth. 
It therefore follows that if, on the one hand, competition pre- 
vents a trader obtaining exceptionally high profits, on the 
other hand it insures to him a fair price for his goods. Some, 
perhaps, may think it unfortunate that employers, stimulated 

y a desire to realize the largest gains, should seek to engage 
their laborers on the lowest possible terms. But such con- 
duct upon the part of the employers inflicts no injury upon 
the laborers; for whenever there is activity of competition, an 
individual manufacturer or trader is as powerless to get 
laborers to work for him at less than the ordinary wages as he 
would be to buy cotton at a cheaper rate than his fellow 
manufacturers. The price of cotton is maintained because 
there are those who are anxious to purchase it; the rate of 
wages is also maintained by those who are anxious to pur- 
chase labor. Competition, consequently, exerts no tendency 
to reduce profits or wages; the tendency is rather one of 
equalization. 

_ Another form of the same argument is to say that compe- 
tition works for the good of all because it tends to make each 
individual and each nation do what they can do best. Where 
each individual and each nation is striving in a free market, 
that individual and that nation that can do given work or 
produce a given commodity the best will win. We thus have 
the survival of the fittest. But there is something which each 
man and each nation can do best. Therefore under free 
competition each man and each nation will do what he or it 
can do best, and all be benefited by the exchange. 

Thirdly, believers in competition say nothing can be sub- 
stituted for it. Palgrave’s ‘Dictionary of Political Econ- 
omy’’ says: ‘‘It is difficult even to imagine upon what other 
principle certain complicated transactions of modern trade 
and amet could be regulated.” 

The difficulty of finding any adequate substitute for it 
(the motive of self-interest) is an almost invincible obstacle 
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in the way of reconstructing society on any but its present 
individualistic basis’’ (Sidgwick). 

Jevons says: ‘‘Scientific Primer,” chap. vii.): ‘There is no 
way of deciding what is a fair day’s wages, outside compe- 
tition.” 

Lastly, the believers in competition defend it on the ground 
that it tends to make individuals self-reliant, independent, 
inventive, alert, quick to conceive, strong to execute, ready to 
dare. They point out that the most progressive nations are 
those where competition has had the greatest development. 

II. Coming to the views of those who disbelieve in compe- 
tition, they, in the first place, deny that competition and 
the struggle for existence is the only cause ot progress. Says 
Charles Kingsley: ‘‘That self-interest is a law of human 
nature I-know well; that it ought to be the root law of human 
society I deny, unless society is to sink down again into a 
Roman empire and a cage of wild beasts.’’ ‘“‘Competition,”’ 
said F. D. Maurice, ‘‘is put forth as the law of the universe. 
aie is alie. The time is come to declare it a lie by word and 

eed. 

That competition and the struggle for existence have en- 
tered into and do still enter into thé progress of the world, no 
one denies; it is simply denied that it is the only wavy of mak- 

ing progress. Mr. Kidd’s ‘Social Evolution,” 
that lauds competition as ‘‘the immutable 

The Argu- law of progress,’’ is full of instances of prog- 
ment against Tess in civilization made by the spirit of altru- 

aa ism and self-sacrifice. Even animals (like the 
Competition beaver and the ant) progress by cooperation. 
Human society has progressed immeasurably 
by organization, by combination, by coopera- 
tion. It is not true that those states are the most progressive 
where competition is the least controlled. One chief function 
of the State is to limit competition, and when the State has 
reached the fullest development, as in Germany, England, and 
America, then civilization is the best. Biology, if it asserts 
that competition is the law of progress, has studied the lower 
forms of life more than the higher. it is almost more true 
that progress is proportional to man’s escape from competi- 
tion. Competition patterns after the brutes; cooperation 
patterns after the nobler instincts of humanity. 

It isnot, however, claimed by the disbelievers in competition 
that competition has no place in society. They simply argue 
for an evolution of competition. Competition does tend to 
the survival of those most fit to compete in the form of strug- 
gle in which the competition takes place. The primitive 
competition was purely physical. Men fought with bare 
hands, with clubs, or with spears, poisoned arrows, etc. It 
produced physical giants—Agamemnons, Herculeses, Nim- 
rods. ‘‘ There were giants in those days.’’ But by the grad- 
ually developing combination of law, order, and State, the 
competition of force was checked, and replaced by a compe- 
tition more intellectual. Did the race deteriorate? No; it 
simply developed a higher form of leaders, the Alexanders, 
Hannibals, Cesars, Napoleons of society. To-day cooper- 
ation, combination, arbitration are replacing the competition 
of conquerors; competition is now industrial. It is develop- 
ing leaders in that form of competition—‘‘Napoleons of 
finance’’—the Rothschilds, Carnegies, Rockefellers, etc. 
What the disbelievers in industrial competition ask is not 
that competition be done away with, but simply that it be 
lifted up to a higher level. As the State now in the main 
prevents physical competition and protects the life of the 
weakest citizen, so they would have the State replace indus- 
trial competition by fraternal cooperation, and set men free 
to compete in art, in science, in learning. This, they say, will 
produce not degeneration, but a higher type of men. They 
deny that industrial competition produces the best citizens. 
It exists nowhere so fiercely as in the United States.”” What 
is the result? Smart business men—the ‘“‘smartest’”’ in the 
world. But are these the highest type of men? Says Mr. 
Bryce (‘‘American Commonwealth,” part iv., chap. 81): “‘In 
no country does one find so many men of eminent capacity 
for business, shrewd, forcible, and daring, who are so unin- 
teresting, so intellectually barren, outside the sphere of their 
business knowledge.’’ Industrial competition produces a 
survival of the industrially smart, with little reference to 
their morals. Morals do oP to a slight extent, but very 
slight. Says John Stuart Mill (Fortnightly Review, Feb., 

1879): “If persons are helped in their 

Pah igats gcse! by the virtacayes are eg 

sas and perhaps quite as often, by their vices; by 
Competition servility and sycophancy, by hard-hearted 
does not = and close-fisted sel shness, by the permitted 
Produce the lies and tricks of trade, my gambling specula- 
Best tions, not seldom by downright knavery. 
Energies and talents are of much more avail 

for success in life than virtues; but if one man 
succeeds by employing energy and talent in 
something generally useful, another thrives by exercising the 
same qualities in out-generaling and ruining arival. It isas 
much as any moralist ventures to assert, that, other circum- 
stances being given, honesty is the best policy, and that with 
parity of advantages an honest person has better chances than 
a rogue. Even this, in many stations and circumstances of 
life, is questionable; anything more than this is out of the 
question. It cannot be pretended that honesty, as a means 
of success, tells for as much as a difference of one single step 
on the social ladder. The connection between fortune and 
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conduct is mainly this, that there is a degree of bad conduct, 
or rather of sorne kinds of bad conduct, which suffices to ruin 
any amount of good fortune; but the converse is not true; in 
the situation of most people no degree whatever of good con- 
duct can be counted upon for raising them in the world, with- 
out the aid of fortunate accidents.” As for what competi- 
tion means to the working classes, says Louis Blanc, quoted 
by Mill in the above review: 

“What is competition from the point of view of the work- 
man? It is work put up to auction. A contractor wants a 
workman; three present themselves. ‘How much for your 
work?’ ‘Half a crown; I have a wife and children.’ ‘ Well; 
and how much for yours?’ ‘Two shillings; I have no chil- 
dren, but I havea wife.’ ‘Very well; and now how much for 

ou?’ ‘One and eight pence are enough for me; I am single.’ 
Then you shall have the work.’ It is done; the bargain is 


struck. And what are the other two workmen to do? It is 
to be hoped they will die quietly of hunger. But what if they 
take to thieving? To mur- 


Never fear; we have the police. 

der? We have got the hangman. As for the lucky one, his 
triumph is only temporary. Let a fourth workman make his 
appearance, strong enough to fast every other day, and his 
price will run down still lower; there will be a new outcast, a 
new recruit for the prison perhaps! ..-.? 

““Who is so blind as not to see that under the system of un- 
limited competition, the continual fall of wages is no excep- 
tional circumstance, but a necessary and general fact? Has 
the population a limit which it cannot exceed? Isit possible 
for us to say to industry—industry given up to the accidents 
of individual egotism and fertile in ruin—can we say: ‘Thus 
far shalt thou go, and nofarther’? The population increases 
constantly; tell the poor mother to become sterile and blas- 

heme the God who made her fruitful, for if you do not the 
ists will soon become too narrow for the combatants. A 
machine is invented; command it to be broken, and anathe- 
matize science, for if you do not, the 1,000 workmen whom 
the new machine deprives of work will knock at the door of 
the neighboring workshop, and lower the wages of their com- 
panions. Thus systematic lowering of wages, ending in the 
driving out of a certain number of workmen, is the inevitable 
effect of unlimited competition. It isan industrial system by 
means of which the working classes are forced to exterminate 
one another.” 

If it be answered to this that such is not the fact; that the 
working classes are not exterminating each other; that their 
conditian has steadily risen through the century, and that the 
higher workmen of England and America, for example, do 
not fear the competition of China and India, it is to be said: 
“Yes, it is true that wages have risen; but is this the result of 
competition? Is it not because competition has to no little 
extent been limited in England and America by trade-union 
combination and factory legislation? Have not higher wages 
and shorter hours as a rule been forced from unwilling em- 
ployers by organized labor and by legislation?’’ Until trade- 
unions were developed, and before there were efficient factory 
laws, when competition was unrestrained, wages were lower 
and conditions more terrible among working men than ever 
in English history. In the Middle Ages competition was 
somewhat restrained by feudalism, and later by monopoly 

grants. Only inthe latter part of the last cen- 

bey. pad Bait of woe Pe np penccen a bes - 

iti all unlimited. ow of this perio oro 

heen Rogers says (‘“Work and Wages,” B. 63): 

odern “Tam convinced that at no period of English 

history for which authentic records exist was 

the condition of manual labor worse than it 

was from 1782-1821, the period in which manufacturers and 

merchants accumulated fortunes rapidly, and in which the 
rent of agricultural land was doubled.” 

The trouble with competition is that it puts even those 
manufacturers and employers who would be just at the mercy 
of those who are willing to do anything for gain. Says Prof, 
Henry C. Adams, Ph.D. (‘‘An Interpretation of the Social 
Movements of Our Time,” p. 11): 

“Without legal regulation the struggle between men for 
commercial supremacy will surely force society to the level 
of the most immoral man who can sustain himself. The fit- 
test to survive unregulated competition will be he who is 
morally the least fit tolive. For purpose of illustration, sup- 
pose ten manufacturers competing with each other to supply 
the market with cottons. Assume that nine of them, recog- 
nizing the rights of childhood, would gladly exclude from 
their employ all but adult labor. But the tenth man has no 
moral sense. His business is conducted solely with a view to 
large sales and a broad market. As child labor is actually 
cheaper than adult labor, he gives it a decided preference. 
What is the result? Since his goods come into competition 
with the goods of the other manufacturers, and since we who 
buy goods only ask respecting quality and price, the nine men 
whose moral instincts we commend will be obliged, if they 
would maintain themselves in business, to adopt the methods 
of the tenth man, whose immoral character we condemn. 
Thus the moral tone of business is brought down to the level 
of the worst man who can sustain himself in it.” 

As for the assertion that competition is necessary to pro- 
duce independence, self-reliance, and individual exertion, the 
Socialists who would supplant competition by cooperation do 
not argue for paternalism. Says a Socialist writer: ‘ Social- 
ists are the opposite of paternalists. The Socialists of Ger- 
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many, for example, recently cast 1,500,000 votes against the 
so-called paternal socialism of the emperor. It is the wealthy 
Carnegies who would manage all business and give of their 
fortunes for the good of working men, who are the real pater- 
nalists of the day. Under democratic socialism the people 
would be the government, and work and manage for them- 
selves. It would be the very ‘open sesame’ of character. 
Each man would then have to work. No drones here; no 
beggars living on the rich; no wealthy parasites fattening on 
the poor. If any man refused to work he would be left to 
starve, yet with no one to blame but himself, for every man 
would then have an opportunity to work. By simply doing a 
few hours of honest work each day for a few years of his life 
(each man choosing his own kind of work, the more disagree- 
able kinds of work being favored by less hours being de- 
manded in them, so that men would be found to choose even 
them), every man would be sure of an honest competence. 
Does any man assert that this would not produce better and 
more independent character than we have to-day? No 
sycophancy of employee to employer; no dependence of pro- 
fessional men upon patrons; no servility of men of genius to 
men of money. There would still be competition, but for 
honor, not for money. Men would battle to see who should 
best serve the community, and so be honored by their fellow- 
men; they would not be forced to battle as men are forced to 
battle to-day, however much they hate it, to undercut their 
rivals, or enter into ‘combines’ against the public. Com- 
petition for honor would alone be appealed to, as that alone 
would mean success. Mrs. Annie Besant well says: ‘It is 
instructive to notice that these very forces may already be 
seen at work in every case in which subsistence is secured, and 
honor alone supplies the stimulus to action. The soldier's 
subsistence is certain, and does not depend on his exertions. 
At once he becomes susceptible to appeals to his patriotism, 
to his esprit de corps, to the honor of his flag; he will dare any- 
thing for glory, and value a bit of bronze, which is the ‘‘reward 
of valor,’’ far more than a hundred times its weight in gold. 
Yet many of the private soldiers come from the worst of the 
population, 

“She continues: ‘Or take the eagerness, self-denial, and 
strenuous effort thrown by young men into their mere games! 
The desire to be captain of the Oxford eleven, stroke of the 
Cambridge boat, victor in the foot-race or the leaping—in a 
word, the desire to excel—is strong enough to impel to exer- 
tions which often ruin physical health. Everywhere we see 
the multiform desires of humanity assert themselves when 
once livelihood is secure.’”’ 

The final argument of the opponents of competition to-day 
is, that competition cannot endure, that competition inevi- 
tably leads to combination, and that, therefore, the only 
question is not a choice between competition, 
P or combination, but between different kinds of 
Competition combinations. Starting with competition, 

Develo the few strong competitors find that it pays to 

A P§ combine. They therefore combine and es- 

Combination tablish a private monopoly. The problem 

thus for the people becomes, not whether they 

shall compete or combine, but whether they 

shall submit to the rule of private combinations cr demo- 

cratically combine themselves through the State. It is a 

question of monopoly vs. monopolies, of democracy vs. the 

worst kind of an oligarchy, the rule of the plutocrat. The 

choice comes, they say, not between socialism or individual- 
ism, but between socialism and plutocracy. 

III. Many minds to-day and most profest political econo- 
mists would not abolish industrial competition, but simply 
limit it. Says Professor Jevons, in the last chapter of his 
“The State in Relation to Labor’’: ‘‘The subject is one in 

which we need above all things—discrimina- 
tion. Restrictions on industry are not good 

Politica] mor bad per se, but according as they are im- 

E ist osed wisely and with good intentions, or 
conomists foolishly and with sinister intentions. Prima 
facie, indeed, restriction is bad, because Prov- 
idence is wiser than the legislator—that is to 
say, the action of the natural forces of evolution will insure 
welfare better than the ill-considered laws of the prejudiced 
and unskilful legislator. But reason is a Divine gift, and 
where upon the grounds of clear experience interpreted by 
logical reasoning we can see our way to a definite improve- 
ment in some class of people without injuring others, we are 
under the obligation of endeavoring to promote that improve- 
ment. The greater part of the interference of trade societies 
is objectionable, because, tho directed toward the welfare of 
a part, it is directed against the welfare of the rest of the com- 
munity. All other industrial problems must be solved by 
similar careful estimation of the total utilitarian results. 

‘Tf such be a true view of the case, it is clear that there can 
be no royal road to legislation in such matters. We cannot 
expect to agree in utilitarian estimates, at least without much 
debate. We must agree to differ; and tho we are bound to 
argue fearlessly, it should be with the consciousness that there 
is room for wide and bona fide difference of opinion. We must 
consent to advance cautiously, step by step, feeling our way, 
adopting no foregone conclusions, trusting no single science, 
expecting no infallible guide. We must neither maximize the 
functions of government at the beck of quasi-military officials, 
nor minimize them according to the theories of the very best 
philosophers. We must learn to judge each case upon its 
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merits, interpreting with painful care all experience which 
can be brought to bear upon the matter,”’ 

This is probably the view of most professional economists 
to-day, tho as to Jevons’s assertion that Providence works 
through competition, it may be questioned if the State is not 
quite as much a natural development under Providence as any 
fiercest competition. 

I We must not forget the view of those who assert that 
we do not have competition to-day. They say that under 

various laws, protecting private property 
in land, men are not free to compete. hey 


The Indi- trace most monopolies in America, for exam- 
vidualistic ple, to a protective tariff, and the most radical 
View among them assert that as long as the law 


recognizes private property in land, men can- 
not be really free to compete. Some would 
abolish all taxes, save on land values. The 
total value of the land, which no individual has created, 
they would take by taxation for the community that: has 
given land its value, and then, thus putting all men on a 
natural equality, they would let man be absolutely free to 
work, sell, or cooperate as he will. They argue that men, 
when natural opportunities are not monopolized, are so nearly 
equal in ability, that no man could take much advantage of 
his neighbor, but each would be led to do that which he 
could do best, and exchange the fruits of his activity in 
equality andin freedom. (For a complete statement of this 
view, see SINGLE TAx.) It is said, on the other hand, that 
men are not equal in ability; that even on free land the 
smart, the shrewd, the strong would soon lord it over the al- 
truistic and the weak, and free competition lead to the 
tyranny of the shrewdest and smartest competitor. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION (for the facts 
of the compulsory arbitration laws of New 
Zealand and Australia, which are the only gen- 
eral compulsory arbitration laws in the world, 
see articles ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION, and 
New ZEALAND). The following article by Samuel 
Gompers presents the reasons why organized 
labor in the United States and elsewhere has al- 
most universally opposed compulsory arbitration. 
Mr. Gompers says: 

The very terms arbitration and compulsory 
stand in direct opposition to each other. Arbi- 
tration implies the voluntary action of two par- 
ties of diverse interests submitting to disinter- 
ested parties the question in dispute, or likely to 
come in dispute. 

Compulsion, by any process, and particularly 
by the powers of government, is repugnant to the 
principle as well as to the policy of arbitration. 
If organized labor should fail to appreciate the 
danger involved in the proposed schemes of so- 
called compulsory arbitration, and consent to the 
enactment of a law providing for its enforcement, 
there would be introduced the denial of the right 
of the workers to strike in defense of their in- 
terests and the enforcement by the government 
of specific and personal service and labor. In 
other words, under a law based upon compulsory 
arbitration, if an award were made against labor, 
no matter how unfair or how unjust, and brought 
about by any means, no matter how questionable, 
we would be compelled to work or to suffer the 
stated penalty, which might be either mulcting 
in damages or going to jail, not one scintilla of 
distinction, not one jot removed from slavery. 

Arbitration is only possible when voluntary. 
It never can be successfully carried out unless 
the parties to a dispute or controversy are equals, 
or nearly equals, in power to protect or defend 
themselves, or to inflict injury upon the other 
party. 

It is our aim to avoid strikes, but I trust that 
the day will never come when the workers of 
our country will have so far lost their manhood 
and independence as to surrender their right to 
strike or refuse to strike. We endeavor to pre- 
vent strikes, but there are some conditions far 
worse than strikes, and among them is a demor- 
alized, degraded, and debased manhood. The 
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right to quit work at any time, and for any reason 
sufficient to the workman himself, is the con- 
crete expression of individual liberty. Hence any 
curtailment of this right, by and through law, 
or by and through contract enforced by law, is, 
in fact, a negation of liberty and a return to 
serfdom. 

The industrial conciliation and arbitration law 
of New Zealand, the law creating and governing 
the Indiana Labor Commission and Arbitration 
Board, copied from the laws of 1897 and issued 
by the Indiana commissioners, and the arbitra- 
tion law of Illinois, as well as an act concerning 
carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce and other’ employees, ap- 
proved June 1, 1898, along with other 
information from this and European 
countries, show that the kernel of all this species 
of legislation is a desire to prevent strikes by 
punishing the strikers. Our existing form of 
society is unquestionably based upon manufac- 
ture, commerce, and transportation, and any- 
thing that disturbs the industries is resented, and 
means are sought to prevent a recurrence and 
to clothe it in such a garb that public opinion 
will accept it and permit its execution. 

The industrial courts of France are, as I un- 
derstand it, organized much in the same way. 
The bill to prevent strikes, which was introduced 
in the German Reichstag at the instance of the 
government, had the same underlying motive, 
and practically the same way, of attaining this 
purpose. In the law adopted by the Hungarian 
Diet—we again meet the same purpose to pre- 
vent strikes by punishing the strikers. The 
question of extending the master and servant 
laws of Sweden to the industrial workers of that 
country was under discussion in the Swedish 
Ricksdag, and was for some time fiercely com- 
bated by the lovers of liberty of that country, 
but it was finally adopted, and the other day a 
strike on the street-cars in Stockholm was sup- 
pressed by sending several of the strikers to 
prison for long terms. 

Coming now to our own country, we find that 
a bill was introduced in Congress which would 
admit of every train being made a mail train, 
and which, under the postal laws, would have 
subjected the strikers in railroad transportation 
to imprisonment for delaying the mails. Through 
the efforts of the railroad brotherhoods and the 
American Federation of Labor the bill failed. 
Then followed the introduction of the Olney ar- 
bitration bill, which provided for arbitration, 
voluntary in submission, or in its initiatory stages, 
but with compulsory obedience to the award; 
that is, the award was to be enforced by a direct 
penalty for the individual violating the same. 
The Indiana law has the following provisions: 

‘‘An agreement to enter into arbitration under 
this act shall be in writing, and shall state the 
issue to be submitted and decided, and shall have 
the effect of an agreement by the parties to abide 
by and perform the award.’ 

It will be observed that this may be called 
voluntary arbitration, because it is voluntarily 
entered into. The parties agree from the very 
beginning that if they, for some reason sufficient 
to themselves, should decline to abide by and 
perform the award, they are willing that the 
judge alone, without any jury and without any 
limit as to time, may send them to prison until 
they shall consent to perform the labor which 
the award enjoins upon them. The thought un- 
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derlying this law is that the individual man may 
alienate his right to liberty, and it is, therefore, 
destructive of the fundamental principle of the 
Republic of the United States. It is equally 
dangerous with the New Zealand law, the Hun- 
garian statute, or the proposed law of Germany, 
because it aims at tying the worker to the mine, 
the factory, or the means of transportation upon 
which he works. ° 

The Manufacturers’ Association of the South 
in 1900 decided to submit to the legislature of 
each of the Southern States a law providing for 
term contracts, the violation of which would 
be punished as a felony, and that they did 
this with the specific purpose of preventing 
strikes and of inviting Northern capital. When 
their attention was called to the fact that they 
were as yet not “bothered” by labor organiza- 
tions, they answered: ‘‘That’s true, and that’s 
just the reason why we decided to take steps to 
prevent the formation of any and to stop strikes 
in the most effective manner.” 

All these schemes are reactionary 
character. 

I believe that the reason why many well- 
meaning, honest, and conscientious men and 
women favor some form of compulsory arbitra- 
tion arises from the fact that their attention has 
been called to the refusal to arbitrate on the part 
of some large corporations or other employers of 
labor. It is felt that the rest of the public are 
made innocent sufferers and victims, and that 
there ought to be some way to give to the public 
the facts, in order that it might be known who is 
actually to blame. Whenever. they are asked: 
“Do you want to send a man or a woman to jail 
for quitting work?’ they immediately answer, 
“No, no.’”’ What they seem to desire is that 
these corporations or employers who refuse to 
arbitrate shall in some way be compelled. to do 
so. This is manifestly impossible. Laws that 
are ‘‘jug handled,” even if possible of enactment 
and execution, invariably have the handle so 
placed that the large corporations and employers 
of labor keep hold of the handle. Commissions, 
with power to examine and report, would seem 
to be more in line with what is actually desired, 
but I would call attention to the fact that even 
these have in them a feature dangerous to liberty, 
because from them may come, and sometimes do 
come, reports which have a tendency to warp 
public opinion and prepare it for measures which, 
without such preparation, the public would un- 
hesitatingly repudiate. 

We shall insist upon the right to quit work 
whenever the conditions of the labor are irksome 
to us. If we should commit an error—which is 
likely—then we will be the sufferers more than 
any other or all other peoptes, and we shall have 
learned by that error to avoid them in the future. 
But I repeat, with all the emphasis that I can 
command, that we shall always insist upon our 
right to quit work for any reason or for no reason 
at all. SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


COMPULSORY VOTING: ‘his is advocated 
by some social reformers, on the ground that in 
democratic countries the government ought to 
represent the will of at least the majority of all 
the citizens entitled to vote. It is argued, too, 
that in most communities if all the citizens voted, 
the result would be the improvement of general 
conditions and the diminution of corruption, be- 
cause those who have corrupt or low motives for 


in their 
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voting can be counted on to go to the polls, while 
it is on the whole those who are the most intelli- 
gent and the most incorruptible who refrain from 
voting. In many communities the stay-at-home 
vote 1s as high as 25 per cent of the registered 
voters. Compulsory voting exists in Belgium 
and very recently in Austria. 


- COMSTOCK, ANTHONY: Secretary of the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice; 
born at New Canaan, Conn., 1844; educated in 
the academies of New Canaan and New Britain. 
From 1863 to 1865 he served in the Union army. 
Since March, 1873, he has been post-office in- 
spector; and secretary and chief special agent of 
the New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice since its organization in 1873. The society 
has made about 3,021 arrests, and seized and de- 
stroyed 103 tons of obscene matter and gambling 
materials. He has written: ‘‘Frauds Exposed” 
(1881); ‘“‘Gambling Outrages”’ (1887); ‘‘Morals 
versus Art’’ (1888); and ‘‘Traps for the Young”’ 
ee Office: 140 Nassau Street, New York 
ity. 


COMTE, ISIDORE AUGUSTE MARIE FRAN- 
COIS XAVIER: French philosopher; born, at 
Montpellier, France, 1798; studied at the Ecole 
Polytechnique in Paris, and early attracted atten- 
tion by his speculations. He became acquainted 
with St. Simon, and entered enthusiastically into 
his theories. In 1820 Comte was appointed to 
prepare an exposition of the Politique Positive of 
the St. Simonians. The work did not satisfy St. 
Simon, who deplored the absence of the ‘“‘religious 
and sentimental aspects” of hissystem. In 1825, 
on the death of St. Simon, Comte broke off alto- 
gether from the school, and in after-years was 
accustomed to speak slightingly of his old master’s 
abilities. In 1826 Comte was attacked by a cere- 
bral disorder, brought on by ‘‘overwork and 
heart anxieties.’”’ He recovered, however, and in 
1832 was appointed teacher of mathematics at 
the polytechnic school, which position he held for 
twenty years, till he was forced to resign in 1852, 
on account of differences with his colleagues. He 
died at Paris in 1857. 

Comte’s works are: ‘‘Cours de Philosophie Pos- 
itive’ (6 vols., 1830-42; freely translated into 
English and condensed by Harriet Martineau, 
2 vols., 1853); ‘‘Traité Elémentaire de Géométrie 
Analytique”’ (1843); “‘Traité d’Astronomie Pop- 
ulaire’’ (1845); “‘Discours sur l’Ensemble du 
Positivisme’’ (1848); ‘‘Systéme de Politique 
Positive’? (4 vols., 1851-54; Eng. trans., 1875, 
et seq., Longmans); and ‘‘Catéchisme Positiviste, 
ou Sommaire Exposition de la Religion Univer- 
selle’”’ (1 vol., 1852). In brief, Comte’s central 
and governing doctrine is this: 


The race (like the individual) necessarily passes through 
three intellectual stages—the theological, the metaphysical, 
and the positive. ‘‘The theological conception assumes the 
direct intervention of an intelligent agent, presiding over the 
universe, to whom is attributed the arbitrary distribution of 
each modification undergone by nature. The metaphysical 
conception searches for some entity to whose intervention the 
phenomena in question are to beascribed. The positive con- 
ception disregards all causes, and addresses itself solely to the 
study of phenomena as they present themselves to the 
senses’’ (Ward’s ‘“‘ Dynamic Sociology,” vol. i., p. 93). The 
theological conception, Comte tells us, ruled to the thirteenth 
century; the metaphysical, in western Europe, to the close of 
the eighteenth. To-day man asks, according to him, simply 
what are phenomena, without seeking for intelligent agent or 
intervening entity. Sociology under the first period, he 
argues, assumed God as the center of society; in the second 
period, it forgot God, yet found naught. It was critical, 
negative, destructive; its only positive tendencies were in 
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wild, visionary and anarchistic schemes, like those of most of 
the French revolutionists. To-day, he says, sociology must 
be constructive, based not on assumption of God or man, 
but only on proved facts. ; J 
This leads us to Comte’s great distinction as a sociologist, 
that he first gave sociology a place asa science. His merit is 
to have laid emphasis upon facts rather than upon theories; 
to have given us a plan of arranging facts, which, if not a 
good plan, at least teaches us to have some plan, to insist 
upon action and legislation based upon knowledge of facts. 


In the fourth volume of the ‘“‘ Philosophie Posi- 
tive” (1839), Comte marks out the broad division 
between social statics and social dynamics—-the 
former studying the laws of social coexistence, 
the latter those of social development, together 
forming sociology, which to him is the mas- 
ter science, for in his remarkable ordering of 
science he shows how the different sciences, as 
they emerge into the clear light of positivism, 
take their proper place, all leading up to sociology, 
as, so to speak, the architect who builds up the 
thought of society, using other sciences as ma- 
terials. Yet is Comte essentially a dogmatist. 
He starts out with asserting that ‘‘the essential 
spontaneous sociability of the human species, in 
virtue of an instinctive penchant for a life in 
common, can in no way be henceforth contested.” 
In the matter of the dynamics of sociology, Comte 
finds the great forces of life in the instinct for 
material self-preservation, in the battle of the 
attributes of humanity over those of animality, 
and in the restlessness of ennut. Of laissez faire 
Comte was no friend. He favored a State ruling 
all life, conducted by a scientific priesthood. 
Such were, in brief, the teachings of the world’s 
first great sociologist. 

Comte’s sociologic weakness is that he himself 
knew little of sociologic facts. He discovers the 
ocean and tells us that we ought to know it, but 
not much of the ocean does he himself report. 


CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH. See WEALTH. 


CONGO QUESTION, THE: It is the question 
whether the civilized world will permit the exploi- 
tation of perhaps 20,000,000 of defenseless people. 
Up to the present time, according to a conserva- 
tive estimate, from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 of Con- 
golese have been murdered, directly or indirectly, 
for the sake of increasing the gains of a great rub- 
ber monopoly. Of this monopoly King Leopold 
Il. of Belgium is the head and the responsible in- 
dividual. He has robbed the people of their 
native land. In spite of his own law that the 
“‘tax”’ limit shall amount to forty hours of labor a 
month, he has extorted the labor of the natives to 
the extent of nearly 300 days in the year. Prac- 
tically the only wages which the people receive for 
their never-ending toil is the abuse of the king’s 
agents, a few inhuman white men and an army of 
blacks, for the most part cannibals drawn from 
alien tribes. Under the abuse of these cannibals, 
which takes the form of outrage, mutilation, arson, 
murder, and whippings with the terrible ‘‘chi- 
cotte’’ of raw hippopotamus hide, the Congolese 
are disappearing from the earth at the rate of 
many thousands a year. 

Frequent denials of the atrocities 

King practised by the agents of King 
Leopold’s Leopold have been made, for the 
Commission Most part, by persons more or less 
of intimately connected with the so- 

Inquiry called ‘‘Belgian Lobby” in Wash- 

ington. Over against all denials are 
the statements of King Leopold’s own Commis- 
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sion of Inquiry, published to the world Oct. 30, 
1905. This commission was an ex parte body ap- 
pointed by the king. It spent five months in 
the Congo Free State collecting evidence as to the 
conditions of the natives. It consisted of men of 
the highest capacity and honor. Its deliverances 
constitute really the official report of the results 
of the government’s self-investigation. Its de- 
cisions must, therefore, be accepted as final. It 
establishes the existence of the gravest abuses. 
After’a careful study of the Report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry, Prof. Felicien Cattier, of 
Belgium, made the following statement: 


An examination of the Congo Free State administration 
reveals the clear and indisputable fact that the Congo Free 
State is not a colony in the proper sense of the term; it is a 
financial speculation. The real aims of those in authority are 
pecuniary—to increase the amount yielded by taxation, to 
exploit the natural wealth of the country, to effect all that can 
stimulate the powers of production. Everything else is 
subordinated to this end. he colony is administered neither 
in the interest of the natives nor even of the economic interests 
of Belgium; the moving desire is to assure to the_sovereign 
king the maximum of pecuniary benefit. 


As showing the character of the atrocities in the 
Congo Free State, we may cite these extracts from 
the Report of the Commission of Inquiry itself: 


As the greater part of the land in the Congo has never been 
under cultivation, this interpretation gives to the state a 
roprietary right, absolute and exclusive, to almost all of the 
ands, and as a consequence, it can grant to itself all the 
product of the soil and prosecute as robbers those who gather 
the smallest fruit, and as accomplices those who buy the 
same. It could prohibit any one from locating upon any 
portion of the greater part of the state; restrict the activities 
of the natives to a very limited space; and immobilize their 
economic conditions. This principle applied abusively 
would oppose all evolution in the life of the native. . . . Mis- 
sionaries, both Protestant and Catholic, were unanimous in 
accentuating the general wretchedness existing in the regions. 
One of them said that ‘‘this system will, if continued for an- 
other five years, wipe out the population of the district.” ... 
It was barely denied that the imprisonment of women 
hostages, the subjection of the chiefs to servile labor, the 
flogging of rubber collectors, the brutality of the black em- 
plover. set over the prisoners were the rules commonly fol- 
owed. ... 

The native must go one or two days’ march every fortnight, 
until he arrives where the rubber vines can be met with ina 
certain degree of abundance. There the collector passes a 
number of days in a miserable existence. He is deprived of 
his wife, exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather and the attacks of wild beasts. 
When once he has collected the rubber he 
must bring it to the station, and only then can 
he return to his village where he can sojourn 
for barely more than two or three days, until the next demand 
is made upon him, . 

These auxiliaries convert themselves into despots, claiming 
the women and the food not only for themselves but for the 
body of parasites which a love of rapine causes to become asso- 
ciated with them; they kill without pity all those who attempt 
to resists © ts 

The commission could not, of course, verify in every case 
the correctness of these charges, many of which date back sev- 
eral years. However, the essential features of the accusations 
made against the sentries seem to be established from the 
combined testimony and the official reports. . . . 

None of the agents who testified before the commission, 
or were present at the sessions, made any attempt to refute 
the charges made against the sentries. 


Evidence 


The character of the atrocities is also indi- 
cated in the following statements of individuals: 


Upon the least resistance the men were shot down, and the 
women were captured as slaves and made to work. It wasa 
sad sight to behold these poor ereatures driven like dogs here 
and there, and kept hard at their toil from morning to night. 
(Semliki region. Mr. Lloyd, a missionary, 1899.) 

Imprisoning sixty women and putting them in chains, 
where all but five died of starvation. (One of the counts in 
the indictment drawn up against the agents of the Anversoise 
in the Mongala massacres in 1900. 

Men are first applied for, and if they do not present them- 
selves, soldiers are sent, who tie up the women of the chiefs 
until the workmen are forthcoming. (Rev. A. Billington, 
Bwemba, 1903.) 
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M went to the factory and released 106 prisoners. We 
saw them pass our stations—living skeletons—among them 
gray-headed old men and women. Many children were born 


in prison. One poor woman was working in the sun three 
days aoe her child was born. (Mr. Ruskin, a missionary, 
1903. 


Sioecek Esanga witnesses were questioned one by one. 
They gave clearly the details of how father, mother, brother, 
sister, son, or daughter were killed in cold blood for rubber. 
Then followed the chief of all, Bolima, who succeeded Iseki- 
fasu (murdered by the A. B. I. R.). He stood boldly before 
all, pointed to his twenty witnesses, and placed on the table 
110 twigs, each twig representing alife for rubber. ‘‘ These 
are chiefs’ twigs,’’ he said, ‘“‘ these are men’s, these shorter are 
women’s, these smaller still are children’s.’’ He said that the 
white man fought him, and when the fight was over handed 
him the corpses, and said: ‘* Now you will bring rubber, won’t 
you?” To this he replied ‘‘ Yes.’’ The corpses were cut up and 
eaten by M. Forcie’s fighters. He told how he had been chi- 
cotted and imprisoned, and put to the most menial labor by 
the agent, of numbers of stolen and ravished wives, and of the 
many anklets, spears, shields, etc., that he had been forced to 
give the sentries. (Mr. John Harris.) 7 

The young woman Imenega was tied toa forked tree and 
chopped in half with a machete, beginning at the left shoul- 
der, chopping down through the chest, etc. This was how 
the sentries punished her husband. (Mr. Harris, a mission- 
ot letters to commission.) 

hile the men-are in the forests trying to get rubber, 
their wives are outraged, ill-treated, and stolen from them by 
the sentries. (Mrs. Harris, at Baringa.) 

Under the influence of terror entire villages hide in the 
bush at the approach of white men—natives are bound with 
ropes and chains—all aspirants for liberty are punished with 
the whip and hunger cure. (Dr. Edwardo Baccari, Surgeon- 
See fe of the Royal Italian Navy in report. to his govern- 
ment. 


It has been maintained that the Congo reform 
movement is a Protestant propaganda against 
Roman Catholics: To the candid observer it 
must be patent that sectarianism is not in any 
sense the issue. The reform movement in the 
United States is founded on the report of a Ro- 
man Catholic body, King Leopold’s own Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. The commission, according to 
its own declaration on p. 6 of the translation 
published by Putnam, ‘‘received while in Congo 
the statements of judges, officials, directors, the 
agents of companies, of missionaries, Protestant 
and Catholic, and especially natives.’’ The two 
strongest books against the king that have made 
their appearance in the reform campaign were 
both written by Catholics. The one is Professor 
Cattier, professor of history in the University of 
Brussels, the other is Father Vermeersch, a Bel- 
gian and a Jesuit priest. The personnel of the 
Congo reform movement in Belgium consists 
almost wholly of Roman Catholics. 

It would seem that the primary moral respon- 
sibility for the sovereignty of Leopold in Africa 
belongs to the people of the U.S. A few years 
after the discovery of the Congo basin, England 
entered into a tentative treaty with Portugal 
which would have given to the latter country 
large rights in the government of Western Africa. 
Then came representatives of the ‘‘ International 
African Association,’ of which King Leopold was 
the backbone and head, and appealed 
strongly to our government against 
the proposed treaty. Our influence 
was sought, rather, in favor of the 
‘International Association,” by Leo- 
pold purely on the ground of his Uimiecie dei 
and humanitarian intentions toward the natives. 
On account of the king’s representations, after a 
favorable recommendation by President Arthur, 
the U. S. Government formally recognized the 
“International Association,’’ April 22, 1884. 
This action taken at a critical juncture was de- 
terminative of the future of the Congo Free 
State. Most of the great powers, following the 
lead of the U.S., recognized the flag of the ‘‘In- 
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ternational Association.”’ Finally a conference, 
participated in by fourteen different states, was 
convened at Berlin. By this conference practical 
recognition was given to the enterprise of King 
Leopold and articles regulative of its powers were 
adopted. Six months later, on Aug. 1, 1885, the 
association formally adopted the title of ‘‘The 
Independent State of the Congo.” The U. S. 
Government, for prudential reasons, did not 
become actually a signatory of the act adopted 
by the conference of Berlin, but took a leading 
part in the deliberations. 

The U.S. Government, by the act of Secretary 
of State Root, has formally put itself on record as 
in favor of an international convention of the 
great powers of the world to consider reform in 
the Congo Free State. On Dec. 6, 1906, Secre- 
tary Root definitely promised members of the 
Congo Reform Association that he would do his 
utmost to bring about reform. He recognized 
that our government has a right to cooperate in 
such a movement under the act of the Convention 
of Brussels, which pledges this nation to an interest 
in the preservation of the Congolese people from 
slavery. Immediately after the secretary had 
made this promise, Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts drew up a resolution which is understood to 
represent the secretary’s wishes. This resolution 
was introduced into the Senate on Dec. 10, 1906, 
where it was immediately referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. It is as follows: 

Whereas, The reports of the inhuman treatment inflicted 
upon the native inhabitants of the Congo Free State have 
been of such a nature and so well sustained as to draw the at- 
tention of the civilized world and excite both the indignation 
and the compassion of the people of the U.S., therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate of the U.S. the 
time has come when the affairs of the Congo Free State 
should be made the subject of international inquiry, and the 
Senate respectfully advises the president that in any steps he 
may deem it wise to take in cooperation with or in aid of any 
powers signatory to the treaty of Berlin, which shall seek to 
ameliorate the conditions of the Congo Free State and redress 


any evils now existent there, he will receive its cordial sup- 
port. 


On Dec. 14th the Belgian Chamber of Depu- 
ties voted tentatively under certain conditions 
to annex the Congo Free State as a Belgian 
colony. This action was unquestionably influ- 
enced by Secretary Root’s stand for the liberties 
of the Congo people. King Leopold seeks by 
it to remove the Congo from the realm of in- 
ternational jurisdiction. The powers, through 
courtesy, would be inclined to defer action pro- 
posed till Belgium has received full opportunity 
to determine the question of her future relation 
to the Congo Free State. In case of final annexa- 
tion by Belgium, Leopold plainly hopes thereby 
to balk all action by the powers. Will this expec- 
tation be realized? It ought not to be. The 
status of the Congo Free State has been here- 
tofore that of an international colony. Leopold 
has reigned as the steward of the other powers. 
How does the steward suddenly acquire the right 
to dispose of the stewardship without authoriza- 
tion of the world powers which constituted him 
therein? 

If annexation by Belgium is to be the final dis- 
position of the Congo Free State, humanitarians 
may well be filled with consternation. 
For the king permits annexation 
only under conditions which nullify 
all hopes of reform. In the first 
place the rights of the concessionary companies 
which already exist are to be recognized in the 
future. Many of the most terrible conditions now 
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prevailing in the Congo are due to this concession- 
ary system. Inthe second place the king’s own 
Domaine de la Couronne is to be preserved to him 
and to his heirs inviolate. This private domain 
is six times as large as Belgium and has been the 
scene of many of the worst cruelties and abomi- 
nations. Inthe third place the revenues of the 
Congo Free State are not to be reduced. But the 
revenues cannot be maintained at the present 
rate except by the present system of enforced 
labor, which has been the cause of all the abuses. 
The only effect of the annexation for an indefinite 
period in the future would be to transfer the 
Congo from Leopold, the sovereign of the Free 
State, to Leopold, King of Belgium. 
HERBERT S. JOHNSON. 


REFERENCES: For information concerning the Congo reform 
movement address Congo Reform Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass. Publications: Bulletin Officiel de 
l'Etat Indépendant du Congo, Sept.-Oct., 1905; Rapport 
Au Roi-Souverain de la Commission D’Enquete, Bruxelles, 
Nov., 190s; Etude sur la situation de I’ Etat Indépendant du 
Congo, by Felicien Cattier, Bruxelles, 1906; La Question 
Congolaise, by Arthur Vermeersch, S.J., Bruxelles, 1906; 
Red Rubber, The Story of the Rubber Slave Trade on the 
Congo, E. D. Morel (recommended as best for general 
reading); King Leopold's Rule in Africa, by E. D. Morel, 
New York, 1905; Civilization in Congoland, by H. Fox- 
Bourne, London, 1903; King Leopold II., by John de 
Courcy MacDonnell, London, 1905. 


Epv.—There are many who believe the Congo 
atrocities exaggerated, but it is said that this 
impression has arisen from misrepresentations 
systematically sent out from a bureau in Brussels 
organized to defend King Leopold’s interests, 
See Everybody's Magazine, Nov. and Dec., 1906. 
For authorities, however, arguing that the reports 
of the atrocities are exaggerated, see: 


Bulletin Officiel de l’ Etat Indépendant du Congo; Rev. W. H. 
Bentley, Life on the Congo (London, 1887); Pioneering on the 
Congo, 2 vols. (London, 1900); F. Cattier, Droit et Adminis- 
tration de l'Etat Indépendant du Congo (Brussels, 1898); F. 
Cattier, Etude sur la situation de I’ Etat Indépendant du Congo 
(Brussels, 1906); C. de Deken, Deux Ans au Congo (Brussels, 
1901); La Vérité sur le Congo; L’Indépendance Belge (Roland 
de Marés, editor). 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
REFORM, THE: Democracy in religion, the 
fundamental principle and raison d’étre of Con- 
gregationalism, has made it a reformatory force 
in modern life. In the stand for freedom of wor- 
ship taken by a few churchmen within the Church 
of England in 1567 and thereafter began the far- 
reaching movement that issued in ecclesiastical 
Separatism, Independency, Nonconformity, and 
Congregationalism, and in the many reformatory 
tendencies toward social democracy necessarily 
involved therein. The first organization of this 
force was effected in Bridewell Prison by those in- 
carcerated for holding religious services at a wed- 
ding in Plumbers’ Hall, London, who provided 
for a continuance of the same during their term of 
imprisonment and thereafter. Under the leader- 
ship of Robert Browne, others became Separatists 
at first only from the ‘‘world,’’ but involving 
thereby the principle of their separation from the 
State Church, and of the Church from the State 
by establishing the ecclesiastical right of self- 
government and local autonomy. Thriving 
under the persecution which branded Noncon- 
formity in religion as treason to the State, and 
punished it with death, the blood of their martyr 
ministers became the seed of the social revolution 
of the English people. Barrowe and Greenwood 
in 1593 formulated this growing sentiment into 
a polity which, because it vested the only recog- 
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nized ecclesiastical authority in the local con- 
gregation, came to be known as Congregational. 
The only chance for the survival and growth of 
this tender plant of liberty being in transplanta- 
tion to more hospitable soil, the little village con- 
gregation of Scrooby ‘‘resolved to go into the Low 
Countries, where they heard was freedom of relig- 
ionforallmen.” © 

Resident long enough in Holland to be deeply 
impressed with the civil and religious liberties, 
popular education, local self-government, and 
democratic tendencies of the Dutch, who were 
then the freest and most progressive people in 
Europe, the Pilgrim Fathers again tried the ex- 
periment of planting the free life on English soil 
in the New World. 

With their landing at Plymouth, the process 
of settling the New England by church congrega- 
tions began. ‘‘In pursuit of religious freedom 
they established civil liberty. Meaning only to 
found a church, they gave birth to a nation; and 
in settling a town in Connecticut, they cemented 
an empire.”’ 

The reformatory force of the Congregationalists 
both in England and America has been most 
profoundly and practically felt in the political life 
of both countries. 

The ecclesiastical policy of these locally auton- 
omous congregations of worshipers became the 
formative principle and framework of their poli- 
tics when they formed themselves into the colo- 
nial bodies politic. Nov. 21, 1620, when, -in 
accordance with the farewell letter of instruction 
from their pastor, John Robinson, the pilgrims 
signed their compact in the cabin of the May- 
flower, is declared by Bancroft to be ‘‘the birth- 
hour of popular constitutional liberty.” But 
constitutional government in America had an- 
other, tho Congregational source. It is to be 
traced through the independence of the town, as 
that political unit was first constituted in Con- 
necticut. There the federation of three indepen- 
dent self-governing towns constituted the com- 
monwealth. These three original towns were the 
Congregational churches of Hartford, Windsor, 
and Wethersfield. Their compact, made with 
each other in Hartford, Jan. 14, 1638, more than 
that of the Mayflower, is to be regarded as ‘“‘the 
first written constitution, in the modern sense of 
the term, as a permanent limitation of govern- 
mental power known in history.” This first 
constitutional government was forged out in fact 
and formulated in statute by men who, on May 
31, 1638, had heard Thomas Hooker, the pil- 
grim pastor of these migratory towns, preach 
from Deut. i. 13 these political doctrines of Chris- 
tianity: 

Doctrine I. That the choice of public magistrates belongs 
unto the people by God’s own allowance. 

The privilege of election, which belongs to the people, 
therefore must not be exercised according to their humors, 
but according to the blessed will and law of God. % 

III. They who have power to appoint officers and magis- 
trates, it is in their power also to set the bounds and limita- 
tions of the power and place unto which they call them, 

Reasons: 1. Because the foundation of authority is laid 
firstly in the free consent of the people. 

2. Because, by a free choice, the hearts of the people will 
be more inclined to the love of the persons chosen and more 
ready to yield obedience. 

“Here is the first practical assertion of the right of the 
people,” writes Alexander Johnston in his volume on Con- 
necticut, ‘‘not only to choose, but to limit the powers of their 


rulers, an assertion which lies at the root of the American 
system.” 


Two hundred years later the anti-slavery re- 
form was largely prompted and promoted by the 
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Puritan and pilgrim spirit embodied in Congre- 
gational churches. 

In 1836 Congregationalists, upon securing con- 
trol of the recently founded Oberlin College, made 
it the first educational institution which accepted 
the basis of Christian equality and opened its full 
privileges to all alike, irrespective of color or 
previous condition of servitude. 

The reformatory movement in the American 
body politic cannot be accounted for without 
recognizing the large part which Congregational 
educational institutions have borne in them all. 
Harvard, Yale, Mount Holyoke, and the New 
England colleges; Oberlin, Marietta, Beloit, Whit- 
man, and the Western colleges have woven their 
names into the social and political history of the 
country. The acquisition of the rich and vast 
Northwest Territory of Oregon and Washington 
was due to Marcus Whitman, the pioneer mission- 
ary and educator, whose famous ride to the na- 
tion’s capital saved the “‘great American desert”’ 
to the sisterhood of states. One in four of the en- 
tire male membership of churches in the interior 
and trans-Mississippi States was enrolled in the 
Union army during the Civil War. To reforma- 
tory literature the churches and schools of this 
order have contributed names than which none 
are more illustrious. Of the periodicals which 
have formed and led public opinion in these direc- 
tions, such as the Independent, Christian Union, 
Youth's Companion, and others, many owe their 
origin and success to the aggressive spirits, born 
of these churches, who founded and conducted 
them. 

In the adjustment of church life and work to 
the changed social conditions in city centers 
and large towns, the Congregationalists have 
been foremost. The so-called ‘‘institutional”’ 
churches, which by corporate effort and organized 
agencies seek to Christianize conditions of com- 
mon life, have been from the first and still are 
found in the Congregational fellowship. The 
contemporary sociological movement in life, 
literature, and education has found no quicker 
and more practical response than in Congrega- 
tional theological seminaries. While Harvard 
University was the first to offer social ethics as 
an elective course to its divinity students in 1880, 
Andover introduced the same in 1887; Hartford 
prescribed sociology as necessary to graduation in 
1880; Chicago established an entire department 
exclusively devoted to sociological training in 1890, 
and Yale a distinct professorship of social ethics 
in 1894. In Iowa College, likewise, a department 
of applied Christianity was founded. In con- 
nection with three of these seminaries social set- 
tlements have been successfully inaugurated— 
the Andover House, now the South End, in 
Boston, Chicago Commons, and the Hartford 
Settlement. Among the foremost specialists in 
sociology and social economics a notably large 
proportion are Congregational professors and 
ministers. 

In 1891 the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches appointed a labor committee, 
afterward called the Industrial Committee, to 
designate its broader and more impartial function, 
to inform and interest the churches in the social 
and moral phases of industrial conditions and 
relationships. and, as opportunity offered, to 
apply to them Christian ideals and spirit. This 
action was taken at the suggestion of the Standing 
Committee on Labor Organizations of the Massa- 
chusetts General Association. The appointment 
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of similar committees has been initiated in the 
associations of other states to serve as auxiliaries 
to the Industrial Committee of the National 
Council to these ends: 

To help toward a better knowledge of industrial 
conditions, and of the spirit of the churches, 
especially in their own locality. 

To come into sympathetic relations, as far as 
possible, with labor, organized and unorganized. 
_ To help just and wise movements among work- 
ing men, which means physical, social, and moral 
betterment. 

To seek affiliation with humanitarian and relig- 
ious bodies having similar ends in view. 

And to keep the Labor Committee of the Na- 
tional Council informed as to the conditions found 
and the efforts made to promote the well-being of 
the industrial part of the community. 

In exemplification of these aims a joint meeting 
of members of the Trades and Labor Assembly 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and of the National Council 
was held at the call of the former, when the latter 
body met in that city in Oct., 1904, and repre- 
sentatives of the Assembly also addrest the council 
by special invitation. 

The vital relation of the industrial situation to 
the spiritual problem of the churches is thus rec- 
ognized in the latest published report of the In- 
dustrial Committee to the National Council: 


Your committee has a twofold conviction out of which 
issues an inference vital to the spiritual problem of our 
churches: 

First, that this question has come to stay; that it cannot 
be blinked or waved aside; that no amount of religious activ- 
ity or of practical religious helpfulness can solve it; that 
nothing short of justice—justice by and justice to capital and 
labor alike—can reach the case. 

Second, that only by the principles of the Gospel—its 
ethics, its love, its law of respect for every human soul as a 
son of God, and a brother of Jesus Christ, and its foundation 
stone of sacrifice—can the ends properly sought by all true 
employers and workers be attained. 


The Committee on the Family has for many 
years kept the congregational Churches abreast 
of the best literature and movements for the 
protection and promotion of the highest family 
life. Its reports to the National Council on mar- 
riage and divorce, sexual purity, and the nurture 
of child life have become valuable contributions 
to that literature. Its efforts have been made to 
invest the Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society with the function and equip- 
ment of promoting, especially through its home 
department, all these interests of the home by 
investigation, publication, and practical methods 
of teaching and applying Christian ideals and 
ethics to the relationships and obligations of fam- 
ily life. 

While it cannot be said of any class of the Amer- 
ican churches that they are to American social 
reform movements what Mr. Gladstone called the 
Nonconformist churches of Great Britain—viz., 
‘‘The backbone of the Liberal Party’’—yet the 
Congregational churches of America, by virtue 
of their polity, principles, and history, have a 
supreme opportunity to exemplify and make 
more largely possible a Christian social democ- 
racy. What these churches have always in 
principle and often in practise stood for in Amer- 
ica they have planted in many lands and nations 
by that splendid world movement of Christian 
civilization in which their American Board of 
Foreign Missions has led, and whereby the king- 
dom of God is coming to earth. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


Congress 


CONGRESS: We consider the subject only 
from the standpoint of social reform, in which it 
plays, however, an important part. Congress 
as it now exists is the result of a long evolution. 


In 1765, on a proposition made by Massachusetts, a con- 
gress met in New York to consider the Stamp Act. This was 
the first general meeting of the colonies for the purpose of 

considering their relations to the mother 

country. Asa result, the Stamp Act was re- 

Origin pealed, but the British ministers imposed new 
fc duties quite as obnoxious. The colonies de- 

Of Congress termined to form a closer union, and sent 

delegates to Philadelphia with the general 
authority ‘‘to meet and consult together for 
the common welfare.”” This was the first Continental Congress. 

The session was short, and the business quickly dispatched. 
They adjourned after recommending that another Congress 
should convene on May roth of the next year, provided that a 
redress of grievances was not previously obtained. 

The breach, however, between England and the colonies 
became wider. Consequently, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the first Continental Congress, delegates were 
appointed by the several colonies, who met in Philadelphia 
on May 10, 1775. This body is known as the second Conti- 
nental Congress. It became the national government of the 
people and continued its sessions for fourteen years. 

The delegates to this Congress were chosen in some in- 
stances by the colonial legislatures, and in other cases by con- 
ventions of the people. With the story of the Declaration 
of the Independence of the United States accomplished by 
this Congress we are not here concerned. 

The Congress had but the most meager power. It was 
an executive without power to execute. It was a single 
House, composed of delegates from states, each of which ex- 
pressly retained its ‘sovereignty, freedom, and independ- 
ence.’’ Each had the right at any time to recall and replace 
its delegates; and even their compensation was paid by the 
states sending them, so that no bond should hold them to the 
common government. Voting was by states. The separate 
states retained their sovereignty, refused at will their quota 
of contributions for national debts and national expenses, 
managed foreign and interstate commerce to suit their local 
interests, and made partial compacts with neighboring states 
in a manner which produced a general confusion bordering 
upon anarchy. But more union was necessary. In his ‘‘The 
Critical Period of American History,’’ Professor Fiske shows 
how the country was “ drifting toward anarchy” (chap. iv.). 
The difficulty was met by the Constitution (g. v.) of 1787, the 
present Constitution of the U.S. According to this, all legis- 
lative powers granted by the Constitution of the U. S. are 
vested in Congress, which consists of the Senate and the 

House of Representatives. The powers of 
Congress are enumerated in Article 1, Section 
Powers 8, of the Constitution, and all powers not 
of Congress granted to Congress, or prohibited to the 
gr states, are reserved to the states or to the 
people; but the power of Congress is absolute 
within the scope of its authority. The Senate 
is composed of two members from every state, regardless of 
size or population; the members of the House are apportioned 
on the basis of population. Thus, while in the House the influ- 
ence of the people is felt directly, according to their numbers, 
the Senate provides the means of defending the smaller states 
from the possible encroachments of the larger; and to assure 
the safety of the smaller states, the Constitution, Article 5, 
provides that ‘‘no state without its consent shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate.’’ Bills that have passed 
both houses are sent to the president, who may either sign or 
veto them, or do neither, in which case the bill becomes a law 
after ten days unless Congress has previously adjourned. 
(See Veto.) The veto of the president is the only check upon 
the power of Congress to legislate within the scope of its au- 
thority. Legislation exceeding the constitutional power of 
Congress will be declared “unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, if that body is appealed to by either party to any con- 
troversy arising in an attempt to enforce such laws. Each 
house is, by the Constitution, “the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members.” 

Each Congress must have at least two sessions. A new 
Congress comes into existence on March 4th in each odd year. 

The first regular session begins on the first Monday of 
December following. This session may hold, if the two houses 
choose, through the entire year, or they may adjourn at any 
time during the year. Their second regular session begins on 
the first Monday of December following, and that session 
must close by March 4th following, when the new Congress 
comes into existence. The members of both houses receive 
a salary from the federal government. 

These salaries are besides mileage and many other per- 
quisites. 

No senator or representative can hold any office under the 
U.S. during his membership. This prevents cabinet officers 
from being members of Congress. 

“All bills for raising revenue originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments, as on other bills.” 
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Every bill which shall have passed the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate must, before it becomes a law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the U. S.; if he approves he signs it, 
but if not he returns it, with his objections, to that House in 
which it originated, who enter the objections at large on their 
journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such recon- 
sideration, two thirds of that House agree to pass the bill, it 
is sent, together with the objections, to the other House, and 
if approved by two thirds of that House it becomes a law. 
any bill is not returned by the president within ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after it has been presented to him, it be- 
comes a law, unless the Congress by their adjournment 
prevent its return, in which case it does not. 


Coming now to the important subject of how 
this system works, we notice, first, the general 
characteristic that Congress works mainly by 
committees. 

The number of bills before each Congress 
reaches into the thousands; only the few most 
important can be adequately discust by Con- 
gress as a whole. All others, if they are favor- 
ably reported by the committees to which they 
are referred, can be and usually are passed with 
little or no discussion. It follows that the fate 
of most bills depends not upon Congress as a 
whole, but upon the small committees to which 
they are referred. The committees usually sit in 
secret. They ordinarily give a pub- 
lic hearing to the friends and oppo- 
nents of a measure, but the final vo- 
ting of the committee is usually in 
secret. This gives the utmost oppor- 
tunity for underhand influence and 
corruption. Small changes can be 
made, bills can be defeated or wholly altered at the 
last moment and then rushed through Congress. 
Especially is this the case with personal bills and 
special legislation. The fate of a bill thus often de- 
pends on the make-up of the committee. Now 
the appointing of the committees is made for the 
House by the Speaker, which gives him enormous 
and sometimes dictatorial power. In the Senate, 
the committees are voted on by the Senate 
but in both cases they are almost invariably 
appointed in consultation with the leaders of the 
party in power and for strictly party purposes. 
The Senate has toward fifty standing committees; 
the House over fifty. Besides these, special com- 
mittees are continually being appointed. The 
most important standing committees are the fol- 
lowing: Ways and means; appropriations; 
elections; banking and currency; accounts; rivers 
and harbors; judiciary (including changes in pri- 
vate law, as well as in courts of justice) ; railways 
and canals; foreign affairs; naval affairs; military 
affairs; public lands; agriculture; claims; and the 
several committees on the expenditures of the 
various departments of the administration (war, 
navy, etc.). 

Each congressman is usually put upon some 
committee (a committee ordinarily consisting of 
from 3 to 11 members); but the more important 
committees and the chairmanship of all commit- 
tees are usually given to old party leaders who 
often hold the same committeeship year after 
year, and are always (in the case of standing 
committees) appointed for the two years’ session 
of Congress. 

It is obvious from these conditions what a 
grip party machinery has upon Congress, and 
how helpless against the machine is the indi- 
vidual congressman. Especially in the last days 
of Congress, when bills are rushed through, 
enormous influence is brought to bear upon any 
obstreperous member who dares to resist the 
party’s will. Corrupt special legislation can thus 
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be easily gotten through, provided that the 
party leaders acquiesce. This gives enormous 
power to lobbyists, who know what ropes to 
pull. A bill can be defeated or rendered suc- 
cessful by inducing the leaders to refer it to the 
right committee. Inthe committee the purchase 
or influencing of one or two votes will usual- 
ly decide legislation. Considering the enormous 
financial interests involved in most congres- 
sional legislation, the wonder, perhaps, is, not 
at the corruption, but at the lack of corruption 
in Congress. 

The system, however, is more effective in 
stopping legislation than in enacting it. It is 
easier to stop a bill than to pass it. Most bills 
are choked in committees. Almost any bill can 
be conveniently pigeonholed and not reported. 
Hence the defeat of most refdrm legislation in 
which the great parties are not immediately in- 
terested. Almost all bills are, as a matter of 
course, passed to a first and second reading and 
then referred to a committee, where it is said 
that over nine tenths of all bills stop. Occasion- 
ally a committee is compelled to report a bill, 
but usually not. When reported, it is rarely 
stated how large a majority or who of the com- 
mittee favored or rejected the bill. The parties 
thus responsible for the adoption or rejection 
of a measure are often unknown. The whole 
system may be considered one of secret legisla- 
tion. ay 

The system, too, enables the administration to 
exert a strong but unseen influence on Congress. 
In the English Parliament the cabinet appears 
in Parliament to propose and defend its meas- 
ures. In Congress the Cabinet does not openly 
appear. But it can appear before and influence 
the committees, and yet this most important 
connection between the administration and Con- 
gress is wholly secret. 

This committee system is the most important 
characteristic of congressional working, but oth- 
ers are of only less moment. Congress is ren- 

dered largely Bae us ee 

_ patriotic legislation by the fact that 

pener, Car since all senators and representa- 
tives must, when elected, be inhab- 
itants of the state or district they 
represent, each member is all but expected to 
speak and vote, not for the good of the country 
as a whole, but of his particular section. De- 
bates, therefore, become sectional rather than of 
teal statesmanship. Again, the above fact often 
keeps out of Congress the best men. If a leading 
Republican happens to reside in a Democratic 
State, or vice versa, he has little or no chance 
of election to Congress. Any congressman who 
rises above sectional feeling and for the good of 
the country opposes the interests of his section 
can be retired, and no other section of the coun- 
try can elect him. Machine politics, rather than 
fitness, elect congressmen. Terms of office, too, 
in Congress, especially for representatives, being 
short, and the intricacies of politics often pre- 
venting renomination, few congressmen have 
power to accomplish much. Before they have 
well learned the ropes their term of office has 
expired. The result is that few congressmen 
have a chance to develop statesmanship. This 
is, of course, more true in the House than in the 
Senate. The House is usually a confused mass 
of new men whom the country does not know, 
managed by a speaker who becomes an autocrat, 
ruling through committees which can easily be 
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influenced by trained lobbyists who know the 
ropes. 

In the Senate men have more training and 
are better known; but it is a notorious fact that 
the best men of the country are not in the Sen- 
ate, and the difference between the Senate to- 
day and in former times can be seen by compar- 
ing the names of senators early in the century 


, with those now in office. 


Congress is almost the only great national 
legislative body owned wholly by the well-to-do. 
In the legislative bodies of Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Belgium there is a 
large and growing number of Social- 
ists representing the toiling classes. 

The following is the composition of Congress, as 
stated by the World Almanac, 1907: 


Composition 
of Congress 


Party Divisions IN CoNGRESS SINCE THE FORMATION OF 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN 1856 


House of 
Senate Representa- 
tives. 
CONGRESSES Years 
iS alog|& ald 
o o 
afr ret iret ete 
XXXV .11857-1850 | 39 | 20 |.. |131 92/14 
2, ©, GY BARDS 1859-1861 | 38 | 26 ].. |fror | 113/23 
BRE VIET Wied) sie 1861-18631] 10 | 31 | 2 42 | 106/28 
PRON MELE oii aah 1863-18651] 9 | 36] 5 75 | 102] 9 
EXER OGG Wi fetersicin cs 1865-1867 | 11 | 41 |. 40 | 145|.. 
2,4 Fe ae A eee a 1867-1869 | 11 | 42 |.. 49 | 143]. 
XL. .|1869-1871r | rr | 58 |.. 4S ope vie 
> OLN BR aoc 1871-1873 | 17 | 57 |... |103 | 138] 52 
COLT aie ects « 1873-1875 | 20 | 47 | 72 | 92 | 194/14 
ERT Vic nate Onde ace 1875-1877 | 29 | 43 | 22 |168 | ro7|.. 
DAVES Se Shic dat tats 1877-1879 | 39 | 36 | 12 |151 | 142].. 
le Vale is sce 1879-1881 | 44 | 32 |... [148 | 129/168 
XLVII 1881-1883 | 38 | 37 | 14 [138 | 146/103 
. .|1883-1885 | 36 | 405.. |198 | 124] 13 
.|1885-1887 | 34 | 42 204 | 120] 13 
.|1887-1889 | 37 | 39 168 | 153] 4 
.|1889-1891 | 37 | 39 159 | 166].. 
.|1891-1893 | 39 | 47 | 28 [236 88} 86 
.|1893-1895 | 44 | 38 | 36 |220 | 126} 86 
.|1895-1897 | 39 | 42 | 5® |104 | 246] 7° 
.|1897-1899 | 34 | 46 |108 |1349% 206/160 
.|1899-r1901 | 26 | 53 |11!2/163 | 185] ott 
.|1901-1903 | 29 | 56 | 314/153 | 198] 58 
-|1903-1905 | 32 |] 58 ].. 174 | 206} 215 
.|1905—-1907 | 32 | 58 136 | 250 
1907-1909 | 29 | Or 164 | 222 


Partiesas constituted at the beginning of each Congress are 
given. These figures were liable to change by contests for 
seats, etc. 


1 During the Civil War most of the Southern States were 
unrepresented in Congress. 

2 Liberal Republicans. 

3 Greenbackers. ive 

4 David Davis, Independent, of Illinois. 

5 Two Virginia senators were Readjusters, and voted with 
the Republicans. 

6 People’s Party, except that in the House of Representa- 
tives of the Fifty-fourth Congress one member is classed as 
Silver Party. 3 

7 Three Senate seats were vacant (and continued so) and 
two Representatives seats were unfilled (Rhode Island had 
not yet effected a choice) when the session began. Rhode 
Island subsequently elected two Republicans. 

8 Five Populists, two Silver Party, three Independents. 

9 Including fifteen members classed as Fusionists. 

10 Including three members classed as Silver Party. There 
was one vacancy. 

11 Six Populists, three Silver Party. 

12 Five Populists, one Silver Party, two Independents, and 
three vacancies. 

13 Three Populists, one Silver Party, one Fusion Party, one 
vacancy. 

14 One Populist, one Silver Party, one Fusionist, two va- 
cancies. 

15 Two Union Labor and two vacancies—one Democratic, 
one Republican, 
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In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, SIXTIETH CONGRESS 
Sixtieth Sixtieth 
Congress 1 Congress ! 
STATES STATES 
g a § a, 
o o o o 
Aa; sm A; Mm 
Alabama ines sae © GO Nes INevadalll, Fe Acted as 
Anleansas:. sticeree!: 7 | .. |[New Hampshire...} .. 2 
Galifornia: G25 sive: : 8 ||New Jersey....... 4 6 
Goloraday cess ccs: 3 |New Workcon. tee. r2 |'25 
Connecticut....... 5 ||North Carolina....| 10} .. 
Delawane. syste 1 ||North Dakota.....] .. 2 
lori da ieret aie iak fa aie BN Wacke ODIO 6 cate were ite) tae} 
Georgia re Orezont..ccsite cae oe 2 
idaho ..ee aie 1 ||Pennsylvania..... 4 | 25 
Tin ois fo 0s ahi tes 5 | 20 ||Rhode Island..... I I 
Indiana 4 9 |jpouth Carolina ss 7 
Iowa. . Se A eae: 1 | 10 |/South Dakota..... : 
ECANSAS Sere aeiatee 8 ||Tennessee......... 8 2 
Aentucky cou aes 7 A’ hTesags. oy) hanes gale 16 4 
WLOUisionals -'< ons s ”  |Uteho. I 
Maine ctone. ass se Ne 4) i|Vermonty ons. e x 2 
Maryland...... Foi|\Mag 30. | Virwiniain ni cee eres 9 I 
Massachusetts 3 | x11 ||Washington....... if 3 
Michigan.........| .. | 12 || West Virginia...:. a 5 
Minnesota........ I 8 || Wisconsin......... 2 9 
Mississippi........ Si Mee MW YORMAS sects ics © I 
Missontiaeavc tat 12 4 
Montana yee aoe a I “Labs toe amas ats: 164 |222 
Nebraska. 5.6. es I 5 


1 As constituted at the beginning of the Congress. 


CONRAD, JOHANNES C.: German political 
economist; born in West Prussia, 1839; studied at 
Berlin and Jena. In 1868 he became privat- 
docent, and then professor of political economy at 
Jena, but in 1870 was called to Halle. From 
1872 he assisted his father-in-law, Professor 
Hildebrand, in the editorship of the Jahrbicher 
fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, and in 1878 
became sole editor. In economics he is identified 
with the historical school. From 1889 to 1895 he 
was chief editor of the important ‘‘ Handworter- 
buch der Staatswissenschaften.’’ Among his 
writings are: ‘‘Die Nationalékonomie der Gegen- 
wart und Zukunft’’ (1848) ; and ‘‘Liebig’s Ansicht 
von der Landwirtschaftlichen Bodenerschép- 
fung’’(1864);_ and ‘‘Grundriss zum Studien der 
Politischen Okonomie”’ (1902). 


CONSERVATIVE PARTY. See 
PARTY. 


CONSIDERANT, VICTOR PROSPER: French 
Socialist; born at Salins, Jura, 1808; studied at 
the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris. He entered 
the army as an engineer officer, but resigned his 
commission in 1831 to spread Fourierite social- 
ism; and he took part in the socialistic experi- 
ment of 1832 at Condé-sur-Végre. Later he was 
associated with Fourier as editor of Le Phalan- 
sttre. In 1834 Considérant published ‘‘La Des- 
tinée Sociale’ in 3 vols. Onthe death of Fourier 
(1837), he became chief of the Fourierites, and 
edited two papers, La Phalange (1836-43), and 
La Démocratie Pacifique (1843-50), a daily. He 
was chosen to the Republican constituent assem- 
bly of 1848 as representative for Loiret. In 1849 
he was returned as member for Paris of the Corps 
Legislatif, but on account of certain indiscreet 
acts he was soon compelled to retire from the 
country. He went to Belgium, and thence to 
Texas (1853), where he afterward organized the 
unsuccessful socialistic colony La Réunion. He 
was naturalized, and remained in Texas until 
1869, when he returned to Paris, where he died in 
1893. Among his works may be mentioned: 
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“‘Manifeste de l’Ecole Sociétaire’’ (1841); ‘‘Ex- 
position Abrégée du Systéme Phalanstérien”’ 
(1841); ‘‘Théorie de 1l’Education Naturelle’’ 
(1845); ‘‘Principes du Socialisme’”’ (1847); ‘‘Thé- 
orie du Droit de Propriété et du Droit du Tra- 
vail’? (1848); ‘‘L’Apocalypse, ou la Prochaine 
Rénovation Démocratique’’ (1849). 


CONSPIRACIES: A conspiracy may be defined 
in general as a combination of two or more persons 
to commit in concert some reprehensible, injuri- 
ous, or illegal act. Conspiracy laws are the laws 
forbidding such combinations. According to the 
common law of England, which is also the basis 
of the American law, conspiracy laws forbid com- 
binations 


(1) To falsely charge another person with a crime punish- 
able by law. (2) To wrongfully injure or prejudice a third 
person, or any body of men. (3) To commit any offense 
punishable by law. (4) Todo any act with intent to pervert 
the cause of justice. (5) To effect a legal purpose with a 
corrupt intent or by improper means. (6) To endeavor, by 
unfair means, to raise wages. 

Under the United States laws the following are the things 
a concerting to do which made between two or more persons 
constitutes the offense of conspiracy: (1) An agreement to 

overthrow the government of, or levy war 
against, the U. S.; to overthrow, put down, 


General or destroy by force, or oppose the authority 
L thereof; by force to prevent, hinder, or delay 
aws the execution of any law of the U. S., or by 


force to seize, take, or possess any property of 

the U. S., contrary to the authority thereof. 
(2) To deter a party or witness from attending or testifying 
in a court of the U. S., or to injure one on account, or to in- 
fluence a verdict or indictment by grand or petit jury, and to 
impede the due course of justice with intent to destroy equal 
protection of laws. (3) To hinder or prevent any person 
from voting or qualifying to vote at any election, or to injure, 
oppress, or intimidate any citizen in the full exercise or en- 
joyment of the right or privilege secured by the Constitution 
or laws of the U.S. (4) To hinder by force or intimidation 
any person froin occupying or holding office under the U. S., 
or to injure such officer on account. (5) To induce any 
officer of the U.S. to leave any state, or to injure such officer 
onaccount. (6) To defraud the U.S. by obtaining approval 
of any false claim against the same. (7) To cast away any 
vessel with intent to defraud the underwriters. 

Besides these the various states have their special laws. 
Criminal conspiracies in the United States consist not in the 
accomplishment ot any unlawful purpose, nor in any one act 
moving toward that purpose, but in the actual concert and 
agreement of two or more persons to effect the unlawful thing 
so concerted or agreed upon. Mere concert in itself is not a 
crime, for associations to prosecute a felon have been held to 
be lawful; but it is the object or purpose of the concerting 
that makes the offense, Where the object or intent, it carried 
into effect, would be a wrong, then concert is indictable, as 
an act in itself tending to produce it; as, for instance, to sup- 
port a cause, in itself just, by false testimony. A combina- 
tion to do a criminal act is indictable; also an agreement or 
confederation to do a lawful act by unlawful means; because, 
in the first instance named, the act being in itself criminal, 
a conspiracy to do it must in the very nature of things be also 
criminal, while in the second instance, the means being un- 
lawful, it matters not what may be the act to be done. 


In this encyclopedia we are specially concerned 
with application of conspiracy laws to industrial 
combinations. For their application to combi- 
nations to raise prices, fares, etc., see MONOPOLIES. 
The laws are here considered simply in regard to 
their application to combinations of workingmen 
—a subject which has a long and important his- 
tory. 

The general theory in the Middle Ages of the 
relation of the workman to the State was one of 
tutelage. The law undertook to control him at 
well-nigh every point. This was largely at- 
tempted through the gild. The old craft gilds 
were originally composed of apprentices, journey- 
men, and masters, joined in one association. As, 
however, the gilds grew in wealth, they became 
more and more purely instruments of the masters 
to oppress the journeymen. These naturally re- 
sented this, and formed combinations of their 
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own, usually secret, and sometimes under the 
guise of religious brotherhoods, but really organ- 
ized to protect their rights. It was against these 
brotherhoods that the first laws concerning 
workmen’s combinations were directed. | 


As early as 1383 the city authorities of London issued a 
proclamation forbidding all congregations, covins, and con- 
spiracies of workmen in general. In 1387 three journeymen 

cordwainers were carried to Newgate tor try- 
ing to found a brotherhood. In rqrs the 
Workmen’s brotherhood of tailors was for a while supprest. 
Combinati An early law of Henry VI. forbade the yearly 
Bt10N8 Confederation of the masons, on the grounds 
that these gatherings tended to descroy the 
force ot the 1amous Statute of Apprentices, 
which had tried to fix wages at the wages of 1327. In1548a 
more general statute of Edward VI. prohibited all conspira- 
cies and covenants not to make or do work except at a cer- 
tain price, under penalty, on a third conviction, of the pillory 
and the loss of an ear. This act was not repealed till 1824. 
In the Elizabethan period the famous paor-laws were passed 
decreeing that wages should be fixt by justices of the peace, 
etc. This led to numberless combinations and prosecutions, 
particularly during the eighteenth century. The earlier laws 
forbade combinations of masters and of workmen alike, The 
later laws were directed against workmen only. In 1799 
they were combined in a general act, repealed and replaced 
the next year by 4o Geo. III. c. 106, which prohibited all 
combinations for raising wages or reducing hours. Mr. 
Justice Stephen says of this act (‘‘History of the Criminal 
Law of England,” vol. iii., p. 20): ‘“‘The only freedom for 
which it seems to me to have been specially solicitous is the 
freedom of the employers from coercion by their men.”’ This 
act was in force till 1824, during all the period when the work- 
men were feeling the first results ot the factory system, and 
were breaking machinery, etc. In 1803 three linen-weavers 
were sent to jail simply for carrying a letter requesting help 
trom other workmen, At last, in 1824, a change came, due 
to the activities of Joseph Hume in Parliament, and of Francis 
Place, a London tailor, out of Parliament. All previous 
statutes, so far as they related to workingmen, were repealed, 
and workmen combining to advance wages or lessen hours 
were not liable to prosecution for conspiracy. But the 
masters next year succeeded in having this replaced by the 6 
Geo. IV. c. 129. This new act, while it repealed the previous 
statutes, did not in express terms legalize combinations of 
workmen—the legality of such combinations was left to be 
dealt with by the common law—it simply rendered men liable 
to punishment for the use of threats, intimidation, molesta- 
tion, and obstruction directed toward the attainment of the 
objects of trade-unions. A few alterations in the act were 
made by 22 Vict c. 34. The recommendations of the royal 
commission of 1867 on trade-unions led to the repeal of the 6 
Geo. IV.c. 129, and the 22 Vict. c. 34, by the 38 and 39 Vict. c. 
31, and the 38 and 39 Vict. c. 32, which declared that the pur- 
poses of a trade-union were not to be deemed 
unlawful by reason merely that they were in 
Present ‘estraint of trade, and carefully defined what 
English 1 acts should be deemed criminal offenses, The 
ngiis &W protection afforded by these acts was greatly 
diminished by the gradual extension of the 
common law doctrine of conspiracy, and at 
length, in 1875, the act was repealed and replaced by the 
Conspiracy and Protection Act 38 and 39 Vict. c. 86. Ac- 
cording to this act, an agreement between two or more per- 
sons to do any act in furtherance of a trade dispute is not in- 
dictable as a conspiracy if such act committed by one person 
is not punishable as a crime. 


Such is a brief record of English legislation on 
this subject, but it does not show the bitter strug- 
gle of the workingmen against these combination 
laws. In 1834 the case of the six Dorchester 
laborers elicited general indignation. These 
poor and ignorant men, of good previous record 
and characters, were convicted nominally of ad- 
ministering unlawful oaths, really of committing 
the crime of combination. They were transported 
to Australia and sold to labor contractors for £1 
per head. It aroused all English labor. A mon- 
ster meeting was held in Copenhagen Fields, 
attended, it was said, by 400,000 persons; 50,000 
workmen marched to the official residence of 
Lord Melbourne, presenting a petition for clem- 
ency signed by 266,000 persons. Pardon was 
finally granted against strong protests from the 
manufacturers, but was not properly promul- 
gated, and some of the convicted only heard of it 
by accident after years of slavery. All through 
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this period there were conspiracy prosecutions 
and condemnations. One of the most important 
of these was the prosecution of the Wolverhamp- 
ton tin-plate workers in 1851, at a cost of some 
$19,220. During a strike the strikers picketed a 
factory, and, inducing workmen to keep away, 
brought the business to a standstill. They were 
charged with conspiracy, and convicted under 
common law misdemeanor, punishable by two 
‘years of penal servitude. It was this conviction 
that brought the first modification of the law of 
1825. In the ‘“‘sixties’” a series of conspiracy 
trials led to the commission of 1867, which re- 
sulted (1871) in the change of the law and a care- 
ful definition of what was a conspiracy in trade 
disputes. This law, tho generally an advance, on 
one point—the right of the workman to address 
another employee during a strike—was retro- 
grade, and led to the great act of 1875. Since 
1875 disputes have turned mainly on the applica- 
tion of the law to such acts as picketing; and of 
late especially on the question of the liability of 
trade-unions. (See Tarr VALE Decision.) 

In the United States, the first trial for con- 
spiracy to raise wages was in 1741, when certain 
journeymen bakers of New York City were con- 

victed for conspiring oie to bake 

: till their wages were raised. It does 
Paneer Petes not seem, however, that any sentence 
was passed. The first case of which 
complete records exist was the trial 
of journeymen boot- and shoemakers of Philadel- 
phia in 1806. They were found “guilty of a 
combination to raise their wages,” and were fined 
$8 each and costs. The next important case was 
that of the people of the State of New York 
against James Melvin and others in 1809. It 
was decided July 12, 1810, before the Mayor of 
New York City, against the men, because, tho 
possibly a combination not to work except for 
certain wages might not be indictable, they were 
organized to compel members of their union not 
to work if the union voted to strike. 

The same position was taken in a court of quar- 
ter sessions for Allegheny County, Pa., when Judge 
Roberts said: “‘It is not for demanding ‘high 
prices that these men are indicted, but for em- 
ploying unlawful means to exact these prices, for 
using means prejudicial to the community. : 
A conspiracy to compel an employer to have only 
a certain description of persons is indictable.” 
Similar verdicts were rendered in various trials. 

In 1834, in Hartford, Conn., the Thompsonville 
Carpet Manufacturing Company brought suit 
against W. Taylor and others for conspiring to 
raise the price of wages, hindering others from 
working, and declaring a strike. The defendants 
won. The court charged the jury that a peace- 
able arguing with workmen not to work except 
for a certain price was not a ground for civil 
action. 

In 1840 certain journeymen of the Boston Boot- 
makers’ Society were indicted for conspiracy in 
the municipal court. They were convicted in the 
lower court, but the Supreme Court did not sus- 
tain the verdict. It is claimed by labor leaders 
that the decision of Judge Shaw decided defi- 
nitely that men have a right to combine to raise 
wages. The ‘‘Third Annual Report of the United 
States Commission of Labor”’ says (p. 1130) that 
this is a mistake, but that the verdict was not 
sustained simply because the indictment was not 
rightly framed. 

The next important cases were those of the 
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Master Stevedores’ Association vs. Peter H. Walsh 
and others, decided in 1867, important because 
Judge Daly reviewed adjudications; and the case 
of some members of the Knights of Labor of Dis- 
trict Assembly No. g1, arrested March, 1887, for 
alleged interference with the employees of John 
H. Hanan and Gardner & Estes, shoe manufac- 
turers of New York City, important for the opin- 
ion delivered by Judge Barrett. 

The ‘‘ Bulletin of the United States Department 
of Labor,” in its first number (November, 1895, 
p. 98), thus summarized the state of the common 
law bearing upon combinations: 


Every one has the right to work or to refuse to work for 
whom and on what terms he pleases, or to refuse to deal with 
whom he pleases; and a number of persons, if they have no 
unlawful object in view, have the right to agree that they 
will not work or deal with certain persons, or that they will 
not work under a fixt price or without certain conditions. 
The right of employees to refuse to work either singly or in 
combination is balanced by the right of employers to refuse 
to engage the services of any one for any reason they may 
deem proper. . . . In short, both employers and employees 
are entitled to exercise the fullest liberty in entering into 
contracts of service, and neither party can hold the other re- 
sponsible for refusing to enter into such contracts. 


Of the present (1905) situation, Prof. T. S. 
Adams says (‘‘Labor Problems,” p. 194): 


About fifteen states have statutes modifying the old law of 
conspiracy, specifically conferring on the laborer the right to 
combine to raise wages, or to induce, by peaceable means, any 
person to accept or quitany employment. The Pennsylvania 
statute authorizing workmen, inter alia, to combine to quit 
work whenever the continued labor by them would be con- 
trary to the rules of their union; the New Jersey, Texas, and 
Colorado statutes permitting combinations for the purpose of 
persuading others to strike or quit work; and the Maryland 
and California statutes declating that no combination to do 
any act in furtherance of a trade dispute shall be indicted as 
a conspiracy, if such act committed by one person would not 
be punishable as an offense, have all wrought important modi- 
fications of the law, and might profitably be indorsed by the 
laboring classes in other states. But with these exceptions the 
statutes do not appear substantially to have altered the com- 
mon law, particularly as regards the civil liability of strikers. 

Three federal statutes, however, are of great importance: 
section 3,995 of the Revised Statutes which penalizes the 
knowing and wilful obstruction of the passage of the mails; 
the tenth section of the Interstate Commerce Act which 
makes it a misdemeanor to interfere with interstate transpor- 
tation; and the first section of the Anti-Trust Act of 1890 
which declares illegal every combination in restraint of trade 
orcommerce among the several states or with foreign na- 
tions. No one can state at the present time the exact 
effect of these statutes upon the legality of labor combinations. 


See also Boycotrtinc; INJUNCTIONS; STRIKES. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THE: In this article is considered the working 
of the United States Constitution, especially in 
relation to social reform. For a general view 
of constitutions, see CONSTITUTIONALISM. The 
Continental Congress, which declared the inde- 
pendence of the United States, was a revolution- 
ary body, called into existence by the necessity 
of common action between the colonies in pro- 
tecting their rights, and, when it was so voted, of 
obtaining their independence. 


It gave itself, in 1877, a new legal character by framing 
the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union, whereby 
the thirteen states entered into a “firm league of friendship’’; 

but this confederation was rather a league 

Becton than a national government. Each state, ac- 

€ginnings cording to the articles, retained ‘‘its sover- 
eignty, freedom, and independence, and every 

’ power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by 
this confederation expressly delegated to the United States 
in Congress:assembled.”’ 

There was no federal execution, no federal judiciary, no 
federal taxing power, no means of paying an army, or any 
federal bills, save as the states voluntarily contributed money. 
The contederation did not work. It was, in fact, little better 
than anarchy, as men like George Washington declared. 
Some firmer union was evidently needed. 

In 1786 delegates from five states met at Annapolis, Md., 
and recommended that Congress call a general convention to 
consider the condition of the union and needed amendments 
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to the Constitution. Congress did so, recommending the 
states to send delegates to a convention which should “revise 
the Articles of Confederation, and report to Congress and the 
several legislatures such alterations and provisions therein as 
shall, when agreed to in Congress and confirmed by the states, 
render the federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of 
government and the preservation of the union.” 

The convention thus summoned met at Philadelphia on 
May 14, 1787. became competent to proceed to business on 
May 25th, and sat nearly five months. Every state was 
represented save Rhode Island. George Washington was 
chosen President, and the leading men of the country were 
the delegates. It boldly decided to prepare a wholly new 
Constitution, to be considered and ratified neither by Con- 
gress nor the state legislatures, but by the people of the several 
states. The delegates were 55, and 39 signed the Constitu- 
tion; the debates were secret; the difficulties were very great. 


Two tendencies manifested themselves, which 
led to the formation of the two great political 
parties which, under different names, have 
divided American political life. On the one hand 
was a strong desire for a national unity, with a 
highly developed central power; on the other, 
a still more powerful fear of centralization and 
the desire to retain the sovereignty of each state. 
As is well known, the constitution adopted was a 
compromise between these two tendencies. The 

framers of he Mero Se the 
experience of the English Constitu- 
hares tion to go by, with its Cabinet, its 
P House of Commons, and its House of 
Lords. They had the state consti- 
tutions, which had to an extent been modeled 
after the English pattern, modified by the peculi- 
arities of the different states as they had grown up 
under the different charters originally granted to 
the different colonies. On the other hand, the 
minds, particularly of the Virginian delegates, 
were filled with theories regarding the natural 
rights of individuals, derived, in fact, from Rous- 
seau and other French writers, and made them 
very jealous of granting power to any govern- 
ment. The Constitution framed was a resultant 
of these and other forces. The framers had in 
mind the principle of English common law, that 
an act done by any official person or lawmaking 
body beyond his or its legal competence is simply 
void, which principle Mr. James Bryce declares 
became the key to their difficulties. They care- 
fully assigned to different branches of the govern- 
ment certain fixt forms which they held it nec- 
essary for them to hold, and all powers not 
mentioned were therefore retained in the hands of 
the people. They sought so to divide the powers 
between federal and state governments, and be- 
tween the different branches of government, that 
no branch should absorb too much power or tres- 
pass upon the power of another branch. 

On September 17th the convention adjourned 
to submit its result to the people of the various 
states for ratification. Then began a struggle. 
It was declared by many that the Constitution 
gave too much power to the central government. 
Men said that liberty would perish. It was as- 
serted that freedom won from George III. was 
being slain by her own children. The vote to 
ratify was nearly defeated in Massachusetts and 
New York. Several of the states suggested 
amendments, and most of these were 
adopted in 1791, soon after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution itself, in ten 
amendments, called, after the Eng- 
lish precedent, a Bill or Declaration of Rights. 
The first state to ratify the Constitution was Dela- 
ware (Dec. 7, 1787). When nine states had 
ratified, the Constitution was to be adopted, and 
this was accomplished when New Hampshire 
ratified, June 21, 1788, by a majority of eleven. 
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Four days after Virginia ratified, not knowing of 
New Hampshire’s vote; next New York and 
North Carolina. Rhode Island had sent no 
delegates to the convention, but finally ratified, 
May, 1790. Congress voted that the Constitu- 
tion go into effect March 4, 1789. Elections had 
previously been held, and on that day the first 
Congress under the new Constitution met, but for 
lack of a quorum did not organize till April. Then 
the electoral votes were counted in the presence 
of both Houses, and George Washington was 
found elected president, and inaugurated April 
30, 1789, in New York City. 

The characteristic feature ot the American Constitution is 
its union of federal and state government. The federal 


government was restricted to the minimum of power neces- 
sary to a national union, yet the state governments were pre- 


vented from exerting undue power. he 
< Constitution being a creature of the states, 
Analysis only the states can amend it. The states, 


too, form the national government by choosing 

presidential electors, senators, and fixing the 
franchise which qualifies the citizens to vote for representa- 
tives. On the other hand, the federal court is supreme in the 
interpretation of the Constitution, and can overrule any state 
or national legislation which it decides to be unconstitutional. 
(See Jupiciary.) The President and Congress, too, have 
power over the states in certain specified matters, the pre- 
sumption, however, always being in favor of the state. The 
states cannot make treaties, tax exports or imports, save 
with the permission of Congress. They must surrender 
fugitives from justice in other states. They can be sued by 
other states or foreign powers in federal courts. Congress 
has power to establish unirorm bankruptcy laws. Resistance 
to federal authority or attacks on federal property may be 
repulsed by tederal troops. In all other cases states are to 
act, tho they may call upon the federal government for aid. 

The federal government comes into direct contact with the 
people of the states by the federal courts, its taxing power, 
its power to raise an army, and, above all, by the election of 
presidential electors and representatives to Congress by the 
people. It was on these two last points that the framers of 
the Constitution found their greatest difficulty. Whether 
the states should be represented in Congress as states, or 
simply by the representatives of the people, was a burning 
question. The smaller states desired representation as states, 
while the opponents of this position declared that this would 
be unjust, since it would give the few people in the smaller 
states equal power with the large populations in large states. 
The question, too, of states rights versus the federal govern- 
ment was involved. It was finally settled by having the 
members of one house—the Senate—elected by the state 
government, and the members ot the lower house—the 
House of Representatives—elected by the people, the num- 
ber of the latter depending on the population of the state. 

The election of the president caused even more discussion, 
but was finally decided by having the people choose electors 
who should choose the president. (For the working of this, 
see ELECTORAL COLLEGE.) The chief matters which, as 
national, were entrusted to the federal government were: 

The conduct of the naticnal defense, and the making of 
treaties. 

The maintenance of federal courts. 

Commerce, foreign and domestic. 

Currency. 

Copyrights and patents. 

The post-office. 

Taxation for general purposes. eon 

Protection of citizens against unjust legislation by states 
(Amendments XIV., XV.). 

The three branches of government established by the Con- 
stitution were the executive, the legislative, and the judicial. 
It was attempted to make these independent of each other and 

coordinate, with such a balance of powers 
that no branch could wield too much power. 


The To the PRESIDENT is given the supreme 
Presid executive power. He has command of the 
ent army and navy, he can make treaties and 


appoint ambassadors and consuls, but must 

have the advice and consent of the Senate. 
He appoints the judges of the supreme court and all high 
federal officers, but again must have the consent of the Senate. 
He can grant reprieves and powers except in cases of impeach- 
ment. He can summon both Houses on occasion. He can 
veto any bill or resolution of Congress. He must inform 
Congress of the state of the union, and recommend Jegislation. 
He must see that the laws be executed. He is prevented 
from exerting too much power, because he can raise no money 
to pay an army; he can appoint no officers unless the Senate 
approves; he cannot prevent legislation passed over his veto; 
he can be impeached for faithlessness in office. The legis- 
lative power is given to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. No federal officer can be a member of Congress. This 
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is an attempt to preserve the independence of the legislature. 
It has the power to enact all federal laws, to vote taxes and 
appropriations, to borrow money, to regulate commerce, to 
coin money, to establish post-offices and roads, to declare 
war, to raise and support armies, to determine the certificates 
and to count the votes of the presidential 
electors, to impeach and to try the president, 
to judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its members. Congress is limited 
in the exercise of its power, because it cannot 
change the Constitution, it can pass no bill unapproved by 
the president except by a two-thirds vote, and no bill of 
«Congress is valid if declared to be unconstitutional by the 
supreme court. The members of the House of Representa- 
tives must be elected every second year by the people of their 
several states, and all bills for raising revenue must originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the Senate may propose 
or concur with amendments, To the Senate is given the 
power of approving or advising in the matter of executive 
oe le ape and treaties. 

fo the federal judiciary is given the power of interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, and the trial of all cases in law 
and equity arising under the Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, U. S. treaties, controversies between states, 
controversies to which the U. S. is a party, and contro- 
versies between a state and citizens of another state, or 
between citizens claiming lands under grants 
of different states, and between states or citi- 
zens and foreign states or subjects. (For the 
working of the federal judiciary, see Jupict- 
‘ ARY.) Its power is limited simply to the in- 
terpretation of the Constitution and of the law. Trials of all 
crimes, except in cases ot impeachment, must be by jury. 
(See InyuncTion.) All federal judges have a life tenure, 
subject to impeachment by the House of Representatives, 
and trial by the Senate. uch are the main features of the 
American Constitution. Certain actions are expressly for- 
bidden. A writ of habeas corpus may not be suspended save 
in cases of rebellion or invasion. No ex post facto or bill of 
attainder may be passed. No tax or duty may be laid on 
articles exported from any state. No preference by regula- 
tion of commerce may be given to one state over another. 
No money may be drawn from the treasury save in conse- 
quence of appropriation made by law. No title of nobility 
may be granted, and no person holding office under the 
U.S. may receive a present or title from any king, prince, 
or foreign state. All duties, imposts, and excises must be 
uniform through the states. Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion forbid any law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or curtailing the free exercise of religion, free speech, freedom 
of the press, the right to peaceable assembly, to petition 
government, to keep and bear arms, to trial by jury on in- 
dictment by a grand jury for capital or infamous crime, and 
trial by jury in all criminal prosecutions. By other amend- 
ments, the powers not delegated by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states or the 
people. No state may enact orenforce any law abridging the 
privileges or immunities of any citizen. The right of citizens 
to vote shall not be abridged on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. Neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude, except as punishment upon conviction 
for crime, shall be allowed. 


Such is a general account of the Constitution 
of the United States. Its practical working, 
while open to not a few serious criticisms, has 
undoubtedly been a success. Even 
its most serious defect may be said 
to be the result of it virtues. At 
the present time, when conditions 
are so different from those under which it was 
drafted, the Constitution, with its slow proc- 
ess for amendment, seems to bind the nation 
against its will and unduly check wise action. 
But this defect, if defect it be, is assuredly the 
result of the strength of the Constitution, and a 
strength absolutely needed both in the days of 
weakness when the nation was young, and in 
the days of strength when the nation was rocked 
with discussions over the question of state rights. 

De Tocqueville, sixty years ago, was more 
hopeful of the future of the separate states than of 
the union. He believed that with the first seri- 
ous difference in views the union would be dis- 
solved. At the time of the Rebellion most Euro- 
peans and some Americans believed that the end 
of the union was come. A strong Constitution 
was needed. To-day the union exists more 
firmly knit than ever, and no small part of this 
must be attributed to the wisdom and strength of 
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the Constitution. Perhaps, too, the greatest tri- 
umph of the Constitution has been that it has so 
marvelously succeeded in its compromise between 
federal and state powers. This was the greatest 
difficulty presented to the framers of the Consti- 
tution; it has been till now the burning question 
of American politics. The Constitution has 
weathered the storm. A small republic is com- 
paratively easy toconduct. Inthe United States 
alone are giant states confederated in one re- 
public. 

Again, the Constitution, for the first time in 
history, has enabled a great nation without 
radical constitutional changes to preserve popular 
liberties. In the late election of 1896 a people 
numbering ever 70,000,000 went into an intense 
and even passionate contest, one in which the 
numbers on each side were about equal, which 
raised issues of section and still more issues 
of class—an election in which each party be- 
lieved it stood for the preservation of liberty 
and for the defeat of principles subversive of 
honest and free government, and yet under 
a Constitution framed a century ago, the na- 
tion has come out of the conflict whole and un- 
harmed. Surely such a Constitution has stood 
the test of time. It has succeeded, too, in the 
main in realizing that division of powers which its 
authors thought so necessary. The president 
has not been able to defy Congress; Congress has 
not been able to ignore the president. If the 
supreme court has been able to exert at times 
enormous power, it has, after all, usually but 
recorded the popular verdict. If, as a large 
majority believe, in 1876 a president duly elected 
was set aside for his rival candidate, the claims 
of the two were nearly equal, so that gross in- 
justice was not done. If, more recently, a de- 
cision of the supreme court prevented an income 
tax which a large majority of the people desired, 
there can be no doubt that the decision will ulti- 
mately be reversed, provided the people continue 
to demand such a tax. No constitution can 
work without favor. Considering the vigor with 
which the nation has acted in emergencies and 
the moderation and freedom of its general policy, 
the experience of the century must be thought to 
bear out the verdict of Mr. Gladstone, that ‘‘as 
the British Constitution is the most subtle or- 
ganism which has proceeded from progressive 
history, so the American Constitution is the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” 

There have been, however, notable failures in 
the working of the Constitution. Some of these 
we consider elsewhere. Perhaps the best brief 
discussion of the defects in the Constitution has 
been written by the Hon. Walter 
Clark, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, author of 
many volumes of history and law, 
and one of the most careful and 
earnest students of constitutional 
He says, in an article in The Independent: 


Defects 
in the 
Constitution 


law. 


As a product of its time, the Constitution of the United 
States was and is without counterpart. Gladstone gave 
words their Way in praising it, Too much has not and cannot 
be said of the wisdom of the fathers who framed it. But 
idolatry is dangerous. Blind faith ought not to be a part of 
our national characteristics, and when from the cradle up— 
even from the halls of Congress—we hear that the “‘Great 
Instrument’’ stands beside the Bible, inviolate, that the 
Constitution of the United States is for this nation, to-day, 
all that the anxious fathers wished that it might be 120 years 
ago. we are being brought too far. It is giving the framers 
of the instrument credit for being inspired prophets of greater 
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wisdom for the future than they possest for their own day 
and generation. 

They were not satisfied with the Constitution when it left 
their hands, as properly meeting the demands which immedi- 
ately faced them. either were they satisfied with the 
Constitution itself. In short it was a compromise between 
many contending factions. .It was simply the best that 
could be obtained at the time, under the widely separated 
conditions and expectations of the detached elements work- 
ing up in the struggling states. There were grave detects in 
the Constitution then, there are graver defects to-day, calling 
for careful revision. 

There was a great difference between the two conventions. 
That which met in 1776 was frankly democratic. Success 
in its great and perilous undertaking was possible only with 
the support of the people; it must be with the people. The 
Great Declaration was an appeal to the masses. 

Never was the right of revolution more clearly asserted, 
or that government existed for the sole benefit of the people 
who were declared to be equal and endowed with the right to 
change their government at will when it did not subserve 
their welfare or obey their wishes. Not a word was there 
about property. Everything was about the people. The 
man was more than the dollar then, and the convention was 
in earnest. Every member signed the declaration, which 
was tinanimously voted; according to Dr. Franklin’s pertinent 
remark that it behooved them ‘‘to hang together or they 
would hang separately.”’ 

The convention which met in 1787 was as reactionary as 
the other had been revolutionary and democratic. It had its 
beginning in commercial negotiations between the states, 
when they were weary with a long war, and when the fierce 
enthusiasm for liberty was somewhat relaxed by the pressing 
need to earn the comforts and necessities of life, and when 
opprest by the ban upon prosperity caused by the uncertain- 
ties and impotence of the existing government they were thor- 
oughly exhausted. Under these conditions and with as many 
puns as there were men, the convention of 1787 came to- 
gether. 

Ignoring the vital maxim that government should exist 
only by the consent of the governed, it sat behind closed 
doors that no breath of popular will should affect its decisions. 
To free the members from any future responsibility, all were 
prohibited from making copies of any kind of the resolutions 
or to correspond with constituents or others about matters 
pending before the convention. Any record of yeas and nays, 
even, was forbidden; but one copy was kept without the 
knowledge of the convention. It was kept by the one mem- 
ber best able to grasp each situation and make fair note of it. 
The journal was kept secret at the time, and later a vote to 
destroy it fortunately failed. Mr. Madison’s copy was finally 
published after the lapse of forty-nine years, when every 
member had passed beyond human accountability. Only 
twelve states were ever represented. One of these withdrew 
before the final result was reached. Of the sixty-five mem- 
bers, only fifty-five ever attended, and so far from being 
unanimous only thirty-nine signed the Constitution, and some 
eg them actively opposed its ratification by their own states, 
ater. 

That the Constitution thus framed was reactionary was a 
matter of course. There was grave consideration, at the time 
of a royal government with Frederick, Duke of York, secon 
son of George III., as king. Alexander Hamilton, whose 
wonderful work as Secretary of the Treasury, crowned him 
with a halo, and whose tragic death obliterated the memory 
of his faults, declared himself. in favor of the English form of 
government, which he denominated a ‘‘most notable institu- 
tion.” Failing in that, he advocated an executive elected by 
Congress for life, senators and judges for life, and governors 
for states to be appointed by the president. Of these he 
secured, as it has proved, one most important item, from his 
standpoint, the creation of the judges for life. The con- 
vention was aware that a constitution on Hamilton’s lines 
could not secure ratification by the several states. ut the 
Constitution adopted was as undemocratic as possible, and 
was very far from responding to the conditions laid down in 
the declaration of 1776, that all governments derived their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. In his speech 
to the convention, Hamilton stated that the members were 
agreed that ‘‘we need to be rescued from the Democracy.”’ 
They were rescued. Thomas Jefferson, unfortunately, was 
absent as our Minister to France, and took no part in the con- 
vention, tho we owe to him very largely the compromise by 
which the first ten amendments were agreed to, in exchange 
for ratification by several states which otherwise would have 
been withheld. 

The consent of the governed was not to be asked. In the 
new government the will of the people was not to control and 
little to be consulted. Of the three great departments of 
government—legislative, executive and judiciary—the people 
were entrusted with the election of only the House of Recies 
sentatives—one sixth of the government at most, even if the 
House had been endowed with equal authority and power 
with the Senate. The declaration of 1776 was concerned 
with the rights of man. The convention of 1787 entirely 
ignored them. The guarantees of the great rights of freedom 
of speech and press, freedom of religion, liberty to assemble, 
right of petition, exemption from general warrants, the right 
of trial by jury and by grand jury, protection of the law of the 
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land, and protection from seizure of private property for 
other than public use, and then only upon just compensation 
—matters of the utmost importance to the rights of the 
people were entirely omitted. They were added in the first 
ten amendments by preliminary agreement, while the Con- 
stitution was still in controversy in the several states, only 
because it was necessary to give assurance that such amend- 
Seah would be adopted in order to secure the ratification at 
all. 

The Constitution was so far from being satisfactory, even 
in the circumstances of the time for which it was framed, 
that only eleven states voted for its adoption in the conven- 
tion. Its ratification by the conventions in the several states 
was carried with the greatest difficulty, and in no separate 
state was it ever submitted to a vote of the people themselves. 
Massachusetts only ratified atter a close vote and a demand 
for amendments. South Carolina and New Hampshire de- 
manded amendments, as did Virginia and New York, both of 
which agreed to ratification by the narrowest of votes, re- 
serving for themselves still the right to withdraw, and two 
states rejected the Constitution and subsequently ratified 
only after Washington had been elected and inaugurated— 
matters in which they had no share. 

George Washington was president of the convention, but as 
such was debarred from sharing in its debates. He left no 
impress upon the instrument so farasis known. Yet it was 
freely admitted that but for his popularity and influence the 
Constitution would have failed of ratification by the several 
states, especially Virginia. Indeed, but for his influence the 
convention would have adjourned without putting its final 
hand to the Constitution at all—it came very near doing so. 
Even his great influence would not have availed but for the 
overwhelming necessity for some form of government, with 
imperative haste, as a substitute for the rickety ‘‘ Articles of 
Confederation,’’ which were utterly inefficient. 

An instrument so framed, adopted with such difficulty and 
ratified after such efforts, and by such narrow margins, could 
not have been a fair and full expression of the consent of the 
governed. The men that made it did not deem it perfect. 
Its friends agreed to sundry amendments which were adopted 
by the First Congress, as a preliminary necessity. The as- 
sumption by thé new supreme court of a power not con- 
templated by the framers caused the enactment of the eleventh 
amendment. The unfortunate method prescribed for the 
election of the president, which nearly caused a civil war in 
1801, forced the adoption of the twelfth amendment, and 
three others were brought about as the result of the great 
Civil War. The convention of 1787 recognized, itself, that 
defects innate in the Constitution and developed by experience 
and the lapse of time would require amendments, and the 
instrument prescribed two different methods by which 
amendments could be made. 

Our federal Constitution was adopted 120 years ago. In 
that time every state has radically revised its own Constitu- 
tion—most of them several times. The Constitution of New 
York requires that the question of a constitutional conven- 
tion shall be submitted to its people at least once every 
twenty years, in order that organic law shall keep abreast of 
the needs and wants of the people and represent the will and 
progress of to-day, instead of being hampered by provisions 
deemed best by the divided counsels of a handful ot men in 
providing for the wants of the government of over a century 


ago. 
When the Constitution was adopted in 1787 it was intended 
for 3,000,000 people. scattered along the coast from Massa- 
chusetts to southern Georgia. Now we are trying to make it 
do duty for 100,000,000 from Maine to Manila, from Panama 
to Porto Rico and the Pole. Then the population was rural. 
At the census of 1790 we had but five towns in the whole 
union which had 6,500 inhabitants each, and only two others 
had over 4,000. Now we have the second largest city on the 
globe, with over 4,000,000 inhabitants, and many that have 
passed the half-million mark. In 1790 we had seventy-five 
ost-offices, with $37,000 annual post-office expenditures. 
ow we have 75,000 post-offices, 35,000 rural delivery routes, 
and a post-office appropriation of nearly $200,000,000._ Dur- 
ing the first ten years the total expenditures of the federal 
government, including the payment of revolutionary debts, 
including pensions, averaged $10,000,000 annually. Our 
expenditures now are more than seventy-five times as much. 
When the Constitution was adopted Virginia was easily the 
first state in influence, population and wealth, having one 
fourth of the population of the entire union. New York, 
which then stood fifth, now has double the population of the 
whole country at that time, and several other states have a 
population greater than the original union—states whose 
very names were then unheard of. Steamboats, railroads, 
gas, electricity—except as a toy in Franklin’s hands—coal 
mines, petroleum and a thousand other things which are a 
part of our very lives to-day, were undiscovered. Corpora- 
tions, which now control the country and its government, 
were then so few that not till four years later, in 1791, was 
the first bank incorporated; the charter for the second bank 
was only obtained by the subtlety of Aaron Burr, who con- 
cealed the banking privileges in an act incorporating a water 
company. Corporations have had an affinity for water ever 
since, 
Time has revealed flaws in that original instrument, as 
well as developed new necessities, The glaring defect in the 
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Constitution was that it was not democratic. The only 
voice of the people was in the election of one sixth of the 
government, one half—by far the weaker half—of the legis- 
lative department. The other half, the Senate, was made 
elective at second hand, by the state legislature. The presi- 
dent was to be elected at third hand. In fact, until after 
the memorable contest between Adams, Clay, Crawford 
and Jackson, in 1824, in the majority of the states, the 
i ring electors were chosen by the state legislatures. 
hey were so chosen by South Carolina until after the Civil 
War, and in Colorado in 1876, The intention was that the 
electors should make independent choice, but public opinion 
forced the transfer of the choice of electors from the legis- 
latures to the ballot-box, and then made of them the 
figureheads which they are, thus capturing the executive 
department, and that department, with the House of Rep- 
resentatives, mark to-day the extent of the share of the people 
in this government. 
_ The judiciary were placed a step further removed. The 
judges were to be selected at fourth hand, by the president— 
who was intended to be selected at third hand—and subjected 
to confirmation by the Senate chosen at second hand, And 
to make the judiciary absolutely impervious to any considera- 
se the “‘consent of the governed”’ they were appointed 
or life. 

A constitution so devised was not intended to express but 
to suppress or at least disregard the wish and consent of the 
governed. It was admirably adapted for what has come to 
pass—the domination of the government by ‘‘ The Interests.” 
Should the president favor legislation and the House of 
Representatives pass a bill, the Senate can defeat it; and 
if by chance it yield to the popular will and pass the bill, as 
was the case with the “Income Tax,’’ there remains the 
judiciary, who have assumed, without any warrant exprest or 
implied in the Constitution, the power to declare an act of 
Congress unconstitutional at their own will and without 
responsibility to any one. 

The people’s part in the government, in the choice of a 
House of Representatives, even when reenforced by the 
executive, is still nullity in the face of the senate and judiciary 
in whose selection the people have no direct voice. 

The government of the United States is a government 
by Senate and judges—by whatever power can control 
the selection of senators and judges. What is that power? 
We know that it is not the American people. 

Let us not be deceived by forms. Government rests not 
upon forms, but upon a true reply to the question, ‘‘ Where 
does the governing power rest?” 

In England to-day, there is a monarchy in form, but the 
real government of England is vested in a single House of 
Parliament elected by the people. The executive is not the 
king,.but the prime minister and his cabinet, practically 
elected by the House of Commons, and holding office at the 
will of the majority in that house. The king has not even the 
veto power except nominally, since it has not been exercised 
in a single instance for more than 200 years; and the sole 
function of the House of Lords—a club of rich men represent- 
ing great vested interests—is in the exercise of a suspensive 
veto—exercised only till the Commons make up their mind 
that the bill shall pass, when the House of Lords always give 
way as the condition upon which their continued existence 
rests. 

In this country we retain the form of a republic, we choose 
our president and House of Representatives, but the real 
power does not reside in them or in the people. It rests with 
those great ‘‘interests’’ which select the majority of the 
Senate and the judges. 

The sole remedy for this is by amendment of the Con- 
stitution that shall make it democratic; in other words, 
counteract the effects of the reactionary influence following 
the strenuous patriotism of the declaration, which was so 
strong during the framing of the Constitution. 

In the convention of 1787, Pennsylvania voted for the 
election ot senators by the people. A strong argument used 
against this was that the farming interests, being the largest, 
would control the House, and that the Senate could only be 
given to the commercial interests by making its members 
elected by the legislatures—which proved prophetic—tho 
the deciding influence was the fear of the small states, that if 
the Senate was elected by the people, its membership would 
be based on population. The same argument would still 
resist the call for a reviewing convention to-day, and be aided 
by ‘the interests,"’ with the press which they control; but in 
truth and justice it may be that some modification now in 
that respect would be efficacious. There may no longer be 
good reason why Delaware, Nevada, Rhode Island, should 
have as many senators as New York, Pennsylvania or Illinois. 
It might better serve the interests of, the whole country to 
grant to every state having 1,000,000 inhabitants or less one 
senator, and to allot to each state having over 1,000,000 of 
inhabitants an additional senator for every additional million. 
This would not change the number of senators, but while not 
putting the Senate frankly ona basis of population, would 
remove the present unjust ratio and the opposition to the 
admission of new states, whose area and development entitle 
them to self-government, but whose population does not 
entitle them to two senators. f 

The election of president, too, even as it has been improved 
still leaves much to be desired. It readily lends itself to the 
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choice of a minority candidate, It is an anomaly that 
1,100 votes—as in New York in 1884—should swing seventy 
electoral votes, thirty-five from one candidate to another, and 
thus decide an election. But preserving the electoral vote 
system as now, and giving the smaller states still the advan- 
tage, it might yet be possible to divide the electoral vote of 
each state, according to the popular vote for each candidate, 
giving each his pro rata of the electoral vote on that basis, 
the odd elector being apportioned to the candidate having the 
largest fraction; so that in New York Mr. Blaine would have 
had seventeen electoral votes and Mr. Cleveland eighteen. 
Other states would also have been more or less evenly divided, 
but the result would be that the choice of president would no 
longer be restricted to two or three states as in our past 
history, and as is likely always to be the case as long at the 
whole electoral vote of two or three large pivotal states must 
swing to one side or the other and determine the result. This 
change would avoid the present evil of large sums of money 
being spent to carry the solid electoral vote or a large pivotal 
state; for there would cease to be “‘pivotal’’ states. At the 
same time, it would avoid the open gulf into which a per 
capita ballot by the whole union would lead us. 

By the convention of 1787 the term of the president was 
originally fixt at seven years, and he was made ineligible for 
reelection. This was reduced to four years by a compromise 
that he could be reelected without limitation. It was in the 
interest of those who favored a strong government and a long 
tenure. Washington imposed a limitation by example, but 
it will not always be binding. An amendment making the 
term six years and the president ineligible to reelection has 
long been desired by a large portion of the public. Indeed, 
when the constitutional convention of the union shall 
assemble, as it must some day, to remodel our Constitution, 
it is more than probable that the powers of the executive will 
also be restricted. His powers are now greater than those of 
any sovereign of Europe except Russia, and the real restric- 
tions upon him at present are not constitutional provisions 
at all, but the Senate and judiciary. 

But by far the most serious defect and danger in the Con- 
stitution is the appointment of judges for life, subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. It is far more serious to-day than 
it was when the convention of 1787 framed the Constitution. 
It is too serious a matter to be considered in this article, which 
has already gone beyond desirable length. I only suggest it, 
as one of the greatest defects in our present Constitution. 


CONSTITUTIONALISM: Most civilized states 
are governed under constitutions varying in form 
and precision. 

The utility of a constitution for any given 
people must, of course, depend very greatly upon 
the nature and traditions of that people. There 
may be but a brief framework stating the trend of 
governmental authority and functions, or a defi- 
nite plan of organization of the various depart- 
ments. The constitution may be to guard the 
masses from the tyrannical power of an executive 
or despot, or to protect the people from them- 
selves—i. e., from the turbulent and ambitious 
elements and from the rash and hasty expression 
of popular feeling. 

It is important, however, that a distinction be 
made between simple charters and bills of rights, 
and a form of government crystallized into a 
document which defines the scope and functions 
of departments and officers. The former long 
antedate the latter. 

‘A constitution is a system of principles, laws, 
and rules combined in a written document or 
established by prescriptive usage, for the govern- 
ment of a nation or state” (‘‘Century Diction- 
ary”). In strong contrast are the unwritten 
British constitution, composed of charters, tradi- 
tions, and usages, and the recent state constitu- 
tions, which closely define the duties of officers 
and rigidly prescribe the limits of the several de- 
partments. 

Altho writers upon the history of constitutions 
usually trace their origin to Magna Charta, or to 
the Roman laws of the twelve tables,.or possibly 
even to the Ten Commandments, written consti- 
tutions, in the present understanding of the terms, 
have nearly all been made since the United States 
Constitution of 1787, and all have been greatly 
influenced by, if not mostly founded upon it. 
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The French people, in the years between 
1789-91, framed a constitution to effect the 
change from an absolute monarchy to a limited 
monarchy. It was not modeled upon that of 
the United States or directly upon any other, 
yet the U.S. and English constitutions were strong 
influences. The Massachusetts Constitution, men- 
tioned below, was carried to France by John 
Adams and circulated to a limited extent in 1780; 
and Benjamin Franklin had already discust with 
the French philosophers the Pennsylvania Con- 
stitution. 

In 1783 Franklin published in the French lan- 
guage all the constitutions of the thirteen states of 
the new republic, withnotes. These publications, 
with a vast array of historical causes, contrib- 
uted to the form and matter of the Constitution 
of 1791. Tenother constitutions have been made 
by or for the French since that date—five of them 
republican and five monarchical. The organic 
law of the present republic, formed since the over- 
throw of Napoleon III., in 1870, was adopted b 
the National Assembly at Versailles in 1875. It 
is the shortest of the written constitutions of im- 
portant nations or states. The provisions are few 
and simple. The outlines of organization are 
given, and the remainder is to be provided for by 
ordinary statutes of the chambers. Precedents 
established in former constitutions and such pro- 
visions of earlier laws as are not incompatible 
with the new republican law still remain in force. 
The influence of the series of revolutions in France 
and elsewhere brought about constitutions in 
many of the smaller German states between 
1820 and 1836. The general political upheaval 
in Europe in 1848 and the few years following 
resulted in many more, the characters of which 
cannot be examined in a brief article. 

Switzerland deserves notice, however, for one 
feature connected with its latest constitution. 
The first one formed in Switzeriand was in 1798, 
on the pattern of that of the French 
republic. A civil war gave birth to 
the constitution of 1848, and in 1874 
the present one was adopted by a 
popular vote. In all but one (Freiburg) of the 
cantonal constitutions based upon and guaran- 
teed by the federal constitution, the people have 
the right to demand that all important legislation 
be referred directly to them. ‘It may even be 
said that in some cantons the councils merely 
formulate the laws, while the people pass them”’ 
(Woodrow Wilson, ‘‘The State,’ § 519). In 
general, however, the laws are submitted to pop- 
ular vote only upon demand by petition of a 
specified number of voters. 

The English Constitution is of another type, 
and yet, directly or remotely, has influenced 
nearly all others. It is a collective name for the 
principles of public policy on which the govern- 
ment is based. It embraces statutory law, 
custom, tradition, and precedent. No one docu- 
ment outlines the whole system of government. 
“The British Constitution is a barrier which 
yields under the pressure of circumstances as 
often as that pressure reaches a certain degree of 
intensity, but a barrier which never breaks, being 
steady and firm despite, or rather on account of 
its flexibility’? (C. Borgeaud, Political Science 
Quarterly, vol. vii., p. 613). It is maintained not 
by safeguards formulated within itself, but be- 
cause it has the sanction of time and the protec- 
tion of a conservative privileged class and the 
loyalty of the people. 
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The British colonies in North America, Aus- 
tralasia, and elsewhere have written constitutions 
in general features conforming to the practises 
and precedents of the English Government, the 
most noteworthy being the responsible ministry. 

The most recent government on earth (1894), 
organized under a written constitution, is the 
republic of Hawaii. Its fundamental law em- 
braces provisions similar to parts of those of 
Great Britain and of the United States. 

The South American States and Mexico, which 
achieved their independence of Spain in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, are all now 
living under formal republican constitutions. 
The limits of this article will not permit of an ex- 
amination of either these or the afore-mentioned 
English colonial constitutions. Sufficient to say, 
however, in all the recent ones the tendencies 
are markedly in the same directions as in those 
which will be considered more closely. 

A constitution comes from a sovereign power, 
and its nature must depend, then, upon what 
power is recognized as sovereign. It may come 
from a king in the form of a charter or grant 
while he is absolute, and in order to get a recom- 
pense of some kind; later he may grant it because 
the people are so far recognized as the source of 
power that he is forced to a compact, and so one 
is agreed upon by the ruler and the representa- 
tives of the people. Later, when the people are 
acknowledged as sovereign, the constitution 
proceeds from them—i. e., they, by representa- 
tives, draw it up and then ratify it 
by a stipulated majority. The the- 
ory of the constitution is really far 
to seek. It is found directly con- 
nected with the origin of a state. Three theories 
are proposed for the origin of a state—the theo- 
logical, the historical, and the contract theory. 
The contract theory, the work of J. J. Rousseau, is 
interesting in this connection as a curiosity, and 
because so many of its expressions have crept into 
constitutions. The theory, in brief, is that a 
state originates in the agreement of individuals to 
establish it. The theory itself has often been 
refuted by showing that men have always been 
associated in groups, larger or smaller, and that 
society in this sense needs no definite agreement, 
but rather is a state of nature. It is certain that 
the idea of a contract only entered the compre- 
hension of men ages after they had already well- 
established forms of society, ruler and ruled, law 
trials and judges. 

The preamble of the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion of 1780 is so much like a quotation from 
Rousseau’s ‘‘Contrat Social,’’ that the framers of 
that instrument must either have believed in 
Rousseau or have interpreted him in another 
manner than the common one—that is, instead of 
understanding his contract to be the basis of 
association, it may have been only a philosophical 
device for explaining the relations of the inde- 
pendent members of an already free state. Tho 
professing itself to be a contract between indi- 
viduals, such a contract is really, by the ratifica- 
tion of the citizens of the state, the fundamental 
law, and not a mere contract and equalizer of 
rights. 

We shall make no effort to detail the probable 
steps between the recognition of binding con- 
tracts as in practise by the Romans, charters of 
medieval towns and monasteries, and the nine- 
teenth century state and national written instru- 
ments. All medieval charters, especially the 
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Magna Charta, signed by King John in rats, and 
early colonial charters have their place in the 
order of development of constitutions; but the 
Fundamental Orders of Connecticut (1639) is 
the first document which created a complete form 
under which a government was organized. This 
document, which was not superseded by a consti- 
tution till 1818, must be taken as the real and 
immediate origin of the present constitutions of 
Christendom. The Puritan is to be credited with 
the introduction of the written constitution into 
political life. The Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut was the first, and there were two others 
ae pee from the Puritans in England in 1647 
and 1653. 

Whether a constitution, after it is ratified, 
shall be effective or not depends entirely upon 
how firmly its principles are already an accepted 
part of the national consciousness, and hence how 
far it faithfully reflects the national will. 

Numerous instances might be cited where 
constitutions have either been imposed upon a 
people who did not thus already experience 
the sentiments contained in them, 
or where people themselves, having 
overturned an existing government, 
have framed a constitution contain- 
ing principles which call forth no patriotic re- 
sponse from the mass of the people. Constitu- 
tions, like poets, are not made. A constitution, 
to be at all effective, must be an evolution. No 
wonder that the new states of the United States 
should find their constitutions to work fairly well, 
and the numerous states nominally set free by 
France in her revolutionary period should find 
almost the exact opposite. In one case the whole 
experience of the past two or three generations 
has been in a constitutional atmosphere and in 
contact with the much praised and almost wor- 
shiped United States Constitution, while in the 
other a newly prepared paper constitution was pre- 
sented to those who were almost totally unfitted 
for it by their previous politica] experience. It is 
not at all uncommon to find Americans and others 
who are such worshipers of their constitutions 
that they believe their principles to be of universal 
application, amazed to find that these constitu- 
tions, when imposed on people of different train- 
ing, do not work satisfactorily. 

In a period of eighty-four years, France has had 
eleven constitutions. The abandonment of one 
and the adoption of another has in each instance 
been accompanied by a revolution or a coup 
d’ état, or a national calamity. 

The history of the South American constitu- 
tions is almost a continuous tale of adoption, 
revolution, and anew instrument. May it not be 
a pertinent question whether even a sovereign 
people have authority over the next and succeed- 
ing generations. , : 

The authority of a constitution is certainly not 
sufficient to prevent revolution, yet often it has 
taken revolution to amend a constitution. Those 
who make a constitution, appreciating their own 
necessity for altering the form of government, 
should also appreciate that others may wish to 
modify theirs without the accompaniment of 
revolution. ! 

The most important feature of American con- 
stitutions is the division of govern- 
mental powers into the three heads 
—legislative, executive, and judicial 
—and the definition of the powers 
of each. The main difficulties that have arisen 
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among these departments have been from the 
encroachment of one department upon another. 
The numerous alterations in the state constitu- 
tions during the last 100 years have mostly been 
in the direction of limiting the functions of legis- 
latures and enlarging the power of the executive. 
Possibly this has grown from observing that in 
the Federal Government during the same period 
Congress has been encroaching on the executive, 
and it has been easier to modify the state constitu- 
tions than that of the United States. In both 
state and national government the judicial de- 
partment has been steadily gaining in impor- 
tance. 

It is rather a disappointment to those who, in 
idolizing the Constitution, think that its framers 
were so inspired that they could strike off at 
once such a remarkable instrument, to learn that 
the Constitution is not nearly so much the result 
of inspiration and foresight as it is the result 
of a series of compromises. The compromises 
were the result of the collision in the convention 
of two forces which are present in all political 
bodies—viz., the centralizing and decentralizing, 
otherwise the aristocratic and democratic forces. 
The first class is fearful of the power of the masses, 
and the second of the tyranny of officeholders. 
The aristocratic faction, fearing the thoughtless 
despotism of majority rule, endeavored to make 
a government popular in form, yet of such a 
nature that it could be controlled by a minority 
which would presumably be from the better side 
of society, and to so plan that amendments could 
with great difficulty be made and no radical 
change adopted as the result of popular clamor. 
With one party, then, in the convention fearing 
the masses, and the other a possible tyrant, the 
resulting constitution was reasonably satisfactory 
to both, but for different reasons. John Adams, 
in a private letter, recapitulates the arrangements 
whereby one department acts as a check upon 
another: ‘‘First, the states are balanced against 
the general government. Second, the House of 
Representatives is balanced against the Senate 
and the Senate against the House. Third, the 
executive authority is in some degree balanced 
against the legislature. Fourth, the judiciary is 
balanced against the legislature, the executive, 
and state governments. Fifth, the Senate is 
balanced against the president in all appointments 
to office and treaties. Sixth, the people hold in 
their own hands the balance against their own 
representatives by periodical elections. Seventh, 
the legislatures of the several states are balanced 
against the Senate by sexennial elections. Eighth, 
the electors are balanced against the people in 
their choice of president and vice-president” 
(“ Works,” »volimivizepnr407)aeeltetheses. checks 
were all operative now, just as was expected by 
those who placed them in the Constitution, the 
work of the government would be even slower to 
express the real feeling of the nation than now. 
But even with the last-mentioned check entirely 
nullified, and some of the others not fully opera- 
tive, through certain practises that have grown 
up, the work of government has in several in- 
stances been so clogged as to have well-nigh 
stopt. 

It is very doubtful whether, in the develop- 
ment of society along the lines which are appar- 
ent, one generation ought to legislate for another. 
Each generation, perceiving its own needs and 
difficulties, and devising some means of satisfying 
and obviating them, also feels that if the arrange- 
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ments by which they have surmounted difficul- 
ties can be made into fixt laws, then difficulties of 
the same kind will not occur in the future. Thus 
those who planned the Constitution of 1787 in- 
tended to guard against innumerable possible 
dangers. One evidence that they cannot prepare 
for changed conditions is that the method planned 
for the election of president, when 
tried, worked successfully for only 
four elections. An amendment was 
made and put into effect in 1804, so 
modifying the mode of election as to 
vote by the electors for president and vice-presi- 
dent separately. This portion of the provision 
is still operative, but the whole aim of separating 
the choice of president from the necessary excite- 
ment of popular election has been defeated, and 
the electors have become mere machines, to cast 
ballots according to instructions. This would be 
no calamity, but rather in accord with the growing 
tendency to elect all officers if the real voice of the 
people were heard, or even the voice of the major- 
ity. This, however, has not been the case. In 
several elections the successful candidates have 
not received a majority of the votes cast, and in 
two elections not even as many popular votes as 
the defeated candidates; but the only way in 
which the people have been able to express their 
dissatisfaction with the prescribed form in the 
Constitution has been by an evasion of the real 
intent in Article XII. of amendments in such a 
manner that the article is nullified without being 
violated in the letter. After the twelfth amend- 
ment, in 1804, no amendment was possible until 
the social upheaval caused by the Civil War, and 
it seems indeed apparent that no amendment 
further is possible without revolutionary pro- 
ceedings and excitement. 

In the absence of ability to amend there must 
be some way of permitting government authori- 
ties to act according to the exigencies of the oc- 
casion, where there is no provision for or against, 
or where a literal reading would seem to obstruct. 
This way has been through the right of interpre- 
tation. Instead of seeking the probable intent of 
the writers of the document, there should rather 
be sought the view of the present political power 
—i. e., the people. Under a government where 
the constitution is established and ordained by 
the people it is absurd to consider the people 
ruled by the thoughts or intents of a past gener- 
ation. Their utterances, even tho they be in the 
form of a fundamental law, can really be binding 
only when they are the reflection of the will of the 
living power. Hence in a government which 
rests aleamately for its support upon the whole 
people, or that portion of the people which molds 
public opinion, the interpretation of a constitu- 
tion must be that which best reflects the ‘‘preva- 
lent sense of right,’’ or that which is the inter- 
pretation of the present possessors of political 
power. ‘‘The cases are not rare in which forced 
construction has been resorted to in order to jus- 
tify the exercise of powers which are deemed 
necessary by public opinion. Nor can we expect 
to prevent altogether this tendency to strain and 
force the literal meaning of the Constitution in 
order to bring it into conformity with that un- 
written constitution which is the real constitution, 
and which embodies the living rules of conduct; 
for the unwritten constitution is steadily but 
slowly changing under the pressure of popular 
opinion and public necessities, checked only ae 
the popular reverence for the written word”’ (C.G, 
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Tiedeman, 
136). 

The following table of facts, obtained from the 
constitutions of all the states in the union, will 
partially illustrate the tendencies of the present in 
constitution-making. The constitutions called 
‘“‘earliest’’ are those which were first actually put 
into practise in the government of each state, and 
were mostly adopted between 1776 and 1850, and 
the “‘latest’’ are mostly those which have been 
adopted since the Civil War. The earliest and 
latest of each state are the ones meant: 


“The Unwritten Constitution,’ p. 


In the earliest constitutions seven states had a four-year 
term for governor. 

In the latest constitutions twenty states have a four-year 
term for governor. 

In the earliest constitutions twelve states had a two-year 
term for governor. 1 

In.the latest constitutions eighteen states have a two-year 
term for governor. 

Two states have decreased the term of governor. 

Five states have increased the term of governor from one 
to four years. 

In latest constitutions four have term of governor one year. 

In latest constitutions two have term of governor three 
years. 

In earliest constitutions nine elected governor by legis- 
lature or by assembly and council. 

In latest constitutions all elect governor by all voters. 

In earliest eight executives had a veto to be overruled by 
a majority. 

In earliest thirteen executives had a veto to be overruled 
by a two-third majority. i 

In earliest ten constitutions had no provision on subject 
of veto. : 

In latest four*constitutions have no provision on subject 
of veto. 

No constitution before 1845 (Texas) gave the executive 
authority to veto items in a bill, and with this exception 
none till after the Civil War. 

In latest constitutions five pass a bill over veto by a mere 
majority. 

In latest constitutions twenty-four pass a bill over veto 
by a two-third majority. 

In latest constitutions sixteen allowed items in bills to be 
vetoed. (Some confined to appropriations.) 

In latest constitutions thirty have biennial sessions of the 
legislature. 

Fourteen of this thirty have been changed from annual to 
biennial. 

One of this thirty has been changed from semiannual 
to biennial. 

One has changed from semiannual to annual. 

Fifteen legislatures have always been biennial. 

In earliest constitutions four have members of Lower 
House hold two sessions, 

In latest constitutions six have members of Lower House 
hold two sessions, 


Tho the people themselves are responsible for 
the legislators whom they are unwilling to trust, 
they have in all the more recent constitutions 
so shown their distrust as to make the constitu- 
tion in length more like a code of laws, and have 
imposed restrictions of various kinds upon the 
legislative power. Several causes may be as- 
signed for this untrustworthiness in legislatures, 
such as the spoils system, the political boss sys- 
tem, small salaries, suggesting dishonest dealings 
with public money, etc.; hence special legislation 
in certain enumerated cases is prohibited. These 
prohibitions amount, in the Constitution of Mon- 
tana, to thirty-five, and in that of North Dakota 
to 100. 

Another method which legislators have used 
for making questionable laws is by means of 
riders to appropriation bills, and by introducing 
doubtful appropriations into general appropria- 
tion bills. The people have guarded against this 
to a certain extent by giving to the governor in at 
least sixteen of the states the right to veto par- 
ticular items in a bill, while indorsing the re- 
mainder and causing it to become a law. 

All the later constitutions are really of a dif- 
ferent class from the older ones, and represent new 
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tendencies in the people. This is especially 
apparent in the development of the fourth de- 
partment of government—viz., the administra- 
tive. Ina few states this is made a distinct de- 
partment of government, but in general it has not 
yet been separated from the executive. Certain 
bureaus and officers, such as those of agriculture, 
railroads, land, and insurance commissioners, in- 
. dicate direct connection of the economic interests 
of the people with the administration of the 
states. The people in the early days of the 
republic knew nothing of these interests, and 
were quite content to leave them all to the legis- 
lature. But now the skill of experts to collect 
and classify information in these various fields is 
demanded in order that legislation may be in- 
telligent rather than experimental, and to the 
immediate welfare of the whole people. These 
officers are now in every state chosen by the 
qualified electors instead of by the legislatures, 
and indeed nearly all officers which were in the 
earlier constitutions appointed by the legislature 
are now chosen at a general election. The state 
judiciary is also now elective. 

In addition to reducing the frequency of legis- 
lative sessions, the length of session in many of 
the states is limited to a period of from forty days 
(the briefest) to (in general) ninety days, or by 
prescribing a definite salary for the whole period, 
thus offering an incentive to briefness; or a per 
diem compensation, to be stopped after a speci- 
fied number of days. The multitudinous re- 
strictions placed in all the more recent constitu- 
tions on legislative, executive, and other state 
officers shows clearly the desire of the voters to 
retain power in their own hands. 

While the great length of the later instruments 
would seem to indicate a crystallization of the 
governmental powers, and hence the removal of 
them from the people, in truth the opposite of this 
is the case. The ease of amendment by general 
vote, the checks put on the officers, the change in 
several instances of the impeaching power from 
the Senate to the Assembly—these and other 
considerations point rather toward a retaining 
of the powers of the government in the hands of 
the people. 

In the preamble or bills of rights introducing 
most of the constitutions, the statement is curtly 
made that all political power is inherent in the 
people. 

A feature of the Constitution of Washington 
of 1889 is the provision for home rule in the cities 
—i. e., the charters, instead of being granted by 
the legislature, as in other states, are to be 
framed by the inhabitants—a noticeable step in 
the direction of real democracy. 

Trusts and monopolies, developments of the 
last few decades, are not left open to arrange- 
ments by and with the legislatures, but are regu- 
lated by a code of laws enacted by all electors and 
embodied in the constitution under the head of 
provisions for ‘‘Corporations other than Munic- 
ipal.”’ 
js Between 1776 and 1894, 111 constitutions have 
been adopted in the United States. This, of 
course, means that many of the states have re- 
modeled or made anew their constitutions, as well 
as that territories have made constitutions and 
become states. One state only (Massachusetts) 
has lived the whole time under one constitution, 
while Kansas has changed her constitution oftener 
than any other state. Only fourteen of the 
states retain their original constitutions, and 
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six of these are the recently admitted ones— 
Montana, Washington, the two Dakotas, Idaho, 
and Wyoming. ; 4 

The United States Constitution, lacking flexi- 
bility, has failed to allow for changed conditions, 
and has been modified only by the effects of war, 
by nullifying portions in spirit, if not 
in letter, and by forced construction. 
According to the apparent trend of 
present national life, amendments 
would seem to be demanded for the election of 
United States Senate, president, and vice-presi- 
dent by direct vote. 

The modifications of state constitutions—viz., 
increasing power of executive, curtailing power 
of legislative departments, shortening legislative 
sessions in length and frequency, election of many 
officers formerly otherwise chosen, embodying in 
the Constitution laws concerning tendencies re- 
garded as dangerous—all are indications of the 
sovereign people’s determination to retain in their 
own hands the actual management of govern- 
ment, and to delegate power solely for purposes 
of administration, and that in such a manner that 
all responsibility can be located. 

The reforms which are next likely to be pro- 
posed are the referendum and proportional rep- 
resentation. (See REFERENDUM; PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION.) 

GEORGE Emory FELLows. 


Summary 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE, THE: The first 
Consumers’ League was that of New York City, 
founded in 1890 and incorporated in 1898. It 
defines its aims as follows: ‘‘By the exercise of 
the combined influence of its members, to ameli- 
orate the condition of working women and other 
employees in and about shops, stores, and work- 
rooms in the City of New York, and to secure 
conditions which shall conduce to the physical 
and moral well-being of all such employees.” 

For sixteen years, the league has promulgated 
the following ‘‘Standard of a Fair House”’: 


Wages: A Fair House is one in which equal pay is given 
for work of equal value, irrespective of sex, and in which no 
saleswoman who is eighteen years of age or over—and who 
has had one year’s experience as saleswoman—receives less 
than $6 per week. 

In which wages are paid by the week. 

In which the minimum wages of cash children are $2.50 
per week, with the same conditions regarding weekly pay- 
ments. 

Hours: A Fair House is one in which the hours from 
8 a.m. to 6 P.M. (with three quarters of an hour for lunch) 
constitute the working-day, and a general half-holiday is 
given on one day of each week during at least two summer 
months. 

In which a vacation of not less than one week is given with 
pay during the summer season. 

In which all overtime is compensated for. 

In which wages are paid and the premises closed for the 
five principal legal holidays, viz., Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday and the 
Fourth of July. 

Physical Conditions: A Fair House is one in which work, 
lunch, and retiring rooms are apart from each other, and 
conform in all respects to the present sanitary laws. 

In which the present law regarding the providing of seats 
for saleswomen is observed, and the use of seats permitted. 

Other Conditions: A Fair House is one in which humane 
and considerate behavior toward employees is the rule. 

_ In which fidelity and length of service meet with the con- 
sideration which is their due. : 

In which no children under fourteen years of age are em- 
ployed. — 

In which no child under the age of sixteen years shall work 
for more than nine hours a day. 

In which no such child shall work, unless an employment 
certificate issued by the Board of Health be first filed with the 
employer and the name, etc., of the child be entered on a 
register kept by the employer. 

In which the ordinances of the city and the laws of the state 
are obeyed in all particulars. 
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The stores which approach nearest to the 
standard of the league are printed in the ‘‘ White 
List’’ which has been distributed in a million 
copies by the Consumers’ League of New York 
City. Philadelphia and Cleveland have had 
‘‘White Lists” for several years. 

The Consumers’ League of New York City has 
brought to light the level of wages in the retail 
trade by establishing its minimum at $6 a week 
for girls over eighteen years of age who have had 
a year’s experience. This keeps so many mer- 
chants off the ‘‘White Lists,’ and requires such 
constant supervision of those who are on it, that 
there must obviously be a mass of workers who 
are ready to take this pittance, less than un- 
skilled, inexperienced washerwomen and scrub- 
women receive. 

The National Consumers’ League (founded 
1899, incorporated 1902) states as its object and 
principles: 

To secure adequate investigation of the conditions under 
which goods are made, in order to enable purchasers to dis- 
tinguish in favor of goods made in the well-ordered factory. 
The majority of employers are virtually helpless to maintain 
a high standard as to hours, wages and working conditions 
under the stress of competition, unless sustained by the 
cooperation of consumers; therefore, the National Consumers’ 
League also proposes to educate public opinion and to en- 
deavor so to direct its force as to promote better conditions 
among the workers, while securing to the consumer exemption 
from the dangers attending unwholesome conditions. It 
further proposes to promote legislation, either state or federal, 
whenever it may appear expedient. The National Consumers’ 
League further recognizes and declares the following: 

That the interests of the community demand that all 
workers shall receive fair living-wages, and that goods shall 
be produced under sanitary conditions. 

That the responsibility for some of the worst evils from 
which producers suffer rests with the consumers who seek the 
cheapest markets, regardless how cheapness is brought about, 

That it is, therefore, the duty of consumers to find out under 
what conditions the articles they purchase are produced and 
distributed, and insist that these conditions shall be whole- 
some and consistent with a respectable existence on the part 
of the workers. 


The president of the National Consumers’ 
League is John Graham Brooks; secretary, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. : 

There are now sixty-five leagues in twenty 
states, each electing its own officers and adopting 
its own constitution, and all cooperating with the 
national organization. 

During 1906 the Consumers’ League has ex- 
tended the field of its activities in two important 
directions. It has undertaken to investigate 
the conditions of food production, and has started 
a movement among its members and others for 
the purchase of stock in cotton-mills for the pur- 
pose of voting for humane and enlightened con- 
ditions in such mills, particularly for abolishing 
the employment of young children. : 

The ‘‘Handbook of Child Labor Legislation,”’ 
compiled by Miss Josephine C. Goldmark, is 
issued annually in January. It contains accurate 
schedules showing the legislation of each state, 
and a compilation of the best provisions of the 
most advanced statutes under the title, ‘‘The 
Standard Child Labor Law.” It is one means of 
promoting uniform child labor laws throughout 
the republic. 

The National Consumers’ League awards the 
use of its label to manufacturers of stitched white 
muslin underwear who meet its conditions, as 
follows: ‘‘Goods bearing the label are made in 
factories in which (1) the state factory law is 
obeyed; (2) all the goods are made on the prem- 
ises; (3) overtime is not worked; (4) children 
under sixteen years of age are not employed, 


. 
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This guaranty is based upon the following pro- 
cedure: Before the use of the label is awarded to 
a manufacturer, his factory is visited by an 
agent of the league, who also asks both the local 
Board of Health and the state factory inspector 
for a report on the establishment. hen this is 
satisfactory, the manufacturer signs a penalty 
contract embodying the four points guaranteed. 
After the use of the label has been awarded, the 
factory is visited from time to time by the agent 
of the league, and the local committee of the 
league reports upon it to the national secretary. 

FLORENCE KELLEY. 


CONSUMPTION: In social science consump- 
tion may be defined as the use of commodities or 
of anything having exchange value. 


“Consumption,’’ says Adam Smith, ‘“‘is the sole end and 
parpore of all production, and the interest of the producer 
ought to be attended to only so far as it may be necessary for 

romoting that of the consumer.” ‘‘Later criticism,’’ says 

rofessor Nicholson (in Palgrave’s ‘‘Dictionary of Political 
Economy”’) ‘‘has thrown doubt on the possibility of making 
such a sharp distinction between the interests of producers 
and consumers. Apart from women, who are largely em- 
ployed in domestic duties, and old men, invalids, and chil- 
dren, the number of those returned in the census of any 
civilized country as ‘unoccupied’ is extremely small, and thus 
the great majority of the adult males are both producers and 
consumers. Accordingly the conditions as regards health, 
variety, moral and intellectual effects on the worker of the 
work done, etc., are of coordinate importance with the 
amount and quality of the definite commodities consumed.” 

J. S. Mill (‘ Polit. Economy,” bk. 1, chap. iii., sec. 5) makes 
the important distinction between productive and unproduc- 
tive consumers. He says: ‘“‘All the members of the com- 
munity are not laborers, but all are consumers, and consume 
either unproductively or productively. Whoever contributes 
nothing directly or indirectly to production is an unproduc- 
tive consumer. The only productive consumers are pro- 
ductive laborers; the labor of direction being, of course, in- 
cluded, as well as that of execution. But the consumption 
even of productive laborers is not all of it productive con- 
sumption, There is unproductive consumption by produc- 
tive consumers. What they consume in keeping up or im- 
proving their health, strength, and capacities of work, or in 
rearing other productive laborers to succeed them, is produc- 
tive consumption. But consumption on pleasures or luxuries, 
whether by the idle or by the industrious, since production is 
neither its object nor is in any way advanced by it, must be 
reckoned unproductive; with a reservation, perhaps, of a 
certain quantum of enjoyment which may be classed among 
necessaries, since anything short of it would not be consistent 
with the’ greatest efficiency of labor. That alone is produc- 
tive consumption which goes to maintain and increase the 
productive powers of the community; either those residing in 
its soil, in its materials, in the number and efficiency of its 
instruments of production, or in its people.” 

The subject of consumption is speeially treated in Roscher’s 
“Political Economy”’ and in Schénberg’s ‘“‘Handbook,”’ by 
Professor Lexis. 


CONTRACT LABOR: When a government— 
national, municipal, county, or otherwise—indi- 
vidual, or corporation of individuals desires to 
erect a building or undertake any other work of 
magnitude, the custom has grown of giving out 
the work to be done by some contractor or con- 
tractors, who usually sign an agreement to do the 
work or furnish the required supplies for a certain 
sum, taking the responsibility of purchasing the 
material, hiring the workmen, and concluding the 
whole work. Business done on contract forms a 
very large proportion, particularly of the build- 
ing, constructing, and furnishing trades. This 
method of business has grown up mainly for two 
reasons: Firstly—and this reason applies partic- 
ularly to private corporations and individuals— 
because it is usually the easiest method. An indi- 
vidual or a corporation, and to a less extent gov- 
ernment, has not often either the time or the ability 
to conduct an operation apart from his, her, or its 
own line of industry, and it is therefore much 
easier and sometimes the only possible way to 
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give the whole job to some contractor, whose 
exact business it is to do the kind of work that 
may be required, leaving to him all responsibility 
for details, and paying him a lump sum for the 
completed work, usually with certain specified 
requirements and by a specified time. Secondly, 
it is usually claimed—and this reason is applied 
particularly to governments—that it is cheaper to 
_let out the work than for the government or in- 
dividual to do it for himself or itself. 
This reason springs in part from the 
first reason. What we know little 
about we cannot do cheaply. A 
contractor whose special business it is 
to undertake a work can naturally do it more 
cheaply. This, it is true, might be obviated, 
especially on the part of governments that are 
always having such works performed, by hiring 
paid specialists, not to take a contract for the 
work, but to conduct it for the government itself; 
but this, it is usually said, is expensive. It isa 
common opinion in business and public circles that 
public work is never as cheaply done as private 
work. Public work, carried out by paid officials 
and employees, it is said, is always comparatively 
expensive, because it is no one person’s interest to 
see that the work is cheaply done. The only 
party that suffers if it is not cheaply done is the 
general public, and the public often knows little 
about it, and when it does know is often unable 
speedily and readily to act in the matter. Conse- 
quently, it is said, government work is usually 
carried out by corrupt officials and lazy, inefficient 
employees. Contract labor is cheaper, it is ar- 
gued, because rival contractors will bid against 
each other to do a job as cheaply as possible in 
order to get the job, and will then see for the ad- 
vantage of their own pockets that their men work 
cheaply. To insure this, legislation, and often 
the special legislation authorizing the undertak- 
ing, requires that the work be bidden for in the 
open market, and the job be given to the contract- 
or agreeing to do it for the lowest figure. There- 
fore exact specifications of what is wanted are 
usually advertised by the government, and sealed 
bids from various contractors are received for 
doing the work, and at a certain time the bids are 
opened and the contract awarded to the con- 
tractor offering the best terms. This, until re- 
cently at least, has been almost universally re- 
garded as the best way of getting work done. 

But three main difficulties have resulted from 
this system. In the first place, it has developed 
some of the greatest political scandals of modern 
times. It being, of course, for the interest of the 
contractor to get all he can from the government 
for doing the job, it has repeatedly happened that 
contractors in some way bribe the administration 
or the officials in charge of the works to award 
them the job, even when they do not offer the low- 


Arguments 
for 


est price. So frequently does this happen, that 
public officials expect, as a matter of 

course, to be bought in this way, and 

od baa a job is created simply to afford a 
86 chance to the officials to sell the con- 


tract. Sometimes contractors seem 
all but compelled to bribe their way to receiving 
a contract. Not infrequently officials will form 
bogus companies of their own, and award a con- 
tract to themselves at exorbitant rates, and then 
secretly sublet the contract to some company or 
contractor, pocketing themselves the enormous 
difference. ‘‘Jobs’’ of this kind, especially in 
municipal governments, have at times been al- 
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most the rule in America. Secondly, it being the 
interest of the contractor not only to get a high 
price for his work, but having gotten a high price, 
to perform it as cheaply as possible, he often de- 
frauds the public, and sometimes with the con- 
nivance of public officials, by furnishing anything 
but the specified quality of material and the 
specified quality of work. Jobs that have been 
thus put upon the people disgrace almost all 
American cities, and exist wherever the contract 
system is found. Thirdly, it being the interest of 
the contractor to pay low wages to his men, the 
contract system has often become synonymous 
with the employment of the lowest forms of im- 
ported labor, to the exclusion of the more educa- 
ted workmen of thecountry. Roads are built and 
dwellings put up by contractors who employ im- 
ported Italian and Hungarian labor, while Amer- 
ican workmen go idle for lack of employment. 
This, not unnaturally, has greatly incensed trade- 
unionists, and they continually urge, and occa- 
sionally succeed in compelling municipal govern- 
ments to give the preference to workmen resident 
in the city; but more and more are they agitating 
for the abolition of the whole contract system, 
which has proved itself fruitful of such corruption, 
and is built often upon the low wages of working 
men. They argue that it is the first duty of a 
government to be just to its own citizens, and 
that it has no right to leave the management of 
public works to irresponsible contractors. They 
would have government employ its own workmen 
at fair prices, for fair hours, and avoid the costs 
of paying middlemen and contractors. They 
claim, too, that this will really give the public 
both better and cheaper work. They do not, of 
course, claim that all corruption will disappear, 
but that work conducted by public officials can 
be more easily investigated and watched than 
work given out to private contractors. Such are 
the general arguments on both sides. 

We give two quotations, one from a believer 
and the other from a disbeliever in the contract 
system, which, tho now ten years old, are still 
classics for their respective views. For the con- 
tract system the Hon. Nathan Matthews, Jr., the 
Mayor of Boston, said in his valedictory address, 


Jan. 5, 1895: 


One of the chief difficulties in municipal government under 
democratic institutions is the treatment of the labor problem 
in its various aspects. The relations between the municipal 
corporation and its employees engaged in manual labor are 
everywhere the cause of unceasing agitation and discussion; 
and this is particularly the case in Boston, where from the 
earliest times a larger proportion of the public work has been 
done by day labor than in the other large cities of the coun- 
try. The collection of garbage, at first let out to contractors, 
was entrusted to a department of the city government to be 
handled directly by its employees, as early as 1824; and in 
the same year a street-cleaning service was inaugurated upon 
the day-labor plan. The lighting of the public lamps, which 
prior to 1868 had been done by the gas companies or other 
contractors, was at various times between that year and 
1870 handed over to the lamp department, and has since 
been attended to by the employees of that department. 
Work upon the streets was done very largely by day labor as 
early as 1850; sewers have been built by day labor from an 
early period; the laying of pipes for our water-works has almost 
always been done by the day; since 1865 the construction of 
the great basins has frequently been attempted by day labor; 
and a large part of the work of park constructions since 1882 
has been done by the day. 

The present practise is to do all the work of maintenance, 
repairing, jobbing, pipe-laying, and all matters the proper 
execution of which is a question of opinion, and therefore 
difficult to secure through written specifications, by day labor 
employed directly by the city departments, and to let all 
works of large construction out by contract. 

The day-labor system, even if excluded entirely from works 
of large construction, costs the city very much more than 
contract work, as, owing to the higher rate of wages paid, the 
smaller number of hours, and the large number of holidays 
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and half-holidays without loss of pay, the city pays about sixty 
per cent more than the market rate of wages.* further loss 
is experienced through the necessity of fur- 
nishing, so far as practicable, permanent em- 
ployment throughout the year, and also by 
the continued employment of men who have 
grown old in the service of the city. On the 
other hand, a good deal of the city’s work could not be 
done by contract without constant complaints from the 
citizens that it was not properly done. This applies to the 
collection of garbage, the cleaning of streets, the lighting of 
lamps, and other work of the sort, the proper execution of 
which is in the nature of things a matter of Gaaiod and there- 
fore incapable of accurate specification in a written contract. 
In the next place, work in the nature of jobbing—of which 
there is a great deal in the street department—probably costs 
no more under this system than if let out by contract, for the 
reason that the profits of the middleman in small jobs are 
necessarily large. Then there is a class of work difficult ot 
inspection, such as the laying of water-pipes, which it is for 
the interest of the city to have done by day labor, even if it 
costs more, in order that the city authorities may be certain 
that it is well done. 

Notwithstanding all that can be said against the execution 
of public works by day labor, I am satisfied that it is on the 
whole for the advantage of the city that work of the character 
mentioned should be done in this way; and as to the high rate 
of wages, shorter hours of work, and other privileges which 
swell the cost, it may be said that the wages paid to the city 
laborers have not been increased since 1882}; that the hours 
of labor are regulated by statute; and that if the city is to 
employ day labor at all, it has been found practically necessary 
that the laborers should receive high wages, permanent em- 
ployment so far as practicable, and generally a more liberal 
treatment thanin private work. Whether city laborers work 
as faithfully as those employed by contractors depends on 
circumstances, principally on the discipline of the department 
and the energy of its foremen. 

Passing now to the consideration of works of construction, 
we find wholly different conditions. Here the cost of the 
day-labor system is very much greater than contract work, 
and the results are in no respect more satisfactory. 

While there are opportunities for collusion and corruption 
in the contract system, still these opportunities can be and, 
so far as my experience goes, are avoided with comparative 
ease. Contracts for work of this character can be so drawn 
as to permit of accurate inspection, and with upright and 
watchful heads of departments there is no reason why public 
work of this sort cannot be carried on fully as cheaply and 
quickly as private work. " 

I have been at some pains to secure accurate comparisons 
of the cost of works of large construction done by day labor 
and by contract, and the following instances are given by 
way of illustration: At Lake Cochituate, in 1887, about 50,000 
cubic feet of shallow flowage work was done by day labor, at a 
cost of $28,837.16; while the following year about 57,000 cubic 
yards of similar work was done by contract for $16,202.25. 
Stripping 54 000 cubic yards of loam from the bottom of 
Basin 6 cost by day labor seventy-one cents per cubic yard; 
while the average of five sections let out by contract, involving 
the removal of about 400,000 cubic yards, cost about forty 
and a half cents a cubic yard. Rubble masonry was built on 
Basin 6 by day labor at a cost of $12.50 per cubic yard, and 
by contract for $7.50 per cubic yard. he work on Basin No. 
5 (that now under construction, estimated to cost $2,500,000 
for land and construction) is being done by contract; while the 
greater part of the work at Basin 6 was done by day labor; 
and the following table shows a comparison of the results 
obtained.} 


Day Labor 


* The cost in the street department alone of holidays and 
half-holidays amounts to nearly $75,000 per annum. A city 
laborer (unskilled) receives about twenty-four cents per 
hour of actual work, while the contractors pay’about fifteen 
cents. 

+ When they were fixed by vote of the city council at not 
less than $2 per day. 

t The city engineer, from whom these figures are obtained, 
makes the following explanation: 

In the item of 496,007 cubic yards of stripping is included 
one section of 90,810 cubic yards, which was very difficult. 
Excluding that section, the average cost of stripping 405,197 
cubic yards was thirty-five and a half cents per cubic yard. 
The city work necessarily costs more than that done by con- 
tract for the reason that the city pays in the country $2 for 
nine hours’ work, gives one half-day per week during four 
months, all holidays, and two days for voting. The men 
work from eight to nine months per year. This makes the 
price paid for one hour of actual work about twenty-four cents, 
while the contractor pays in ordinary years, in the country, 
fifteen cents per hour. 

The division of cost of building the dams is about as follows: 
Labor, 67 per cent; teaming, 13 per cent; tools, etc., 20 per 
cent; and on this basis the city must pay 1.42 times as much 
as the contractor for the same effort. For stripping, the 
division of cost would be for labor, 75 per cent; teaming, 20 
per cent; tools, etc., 5 per cent; and the city must pay 1.49 
times as much as the contractor, 
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DaMNo.5 Dam No. 6 
Contract | Contract City 
Stripping of basinand damjo.24 | ...... 0.57 
Sodding embankment.....}0.28 | ...... 0.90 
Concrete core-wall........ AiO ae | ato hsbens 6.61 
Plastering Portland cement|'0:67 ~~" |)... «~ 0.99 
Delivering gravel on em- 
bankimentoaeidacustenursers 0.206 (est.) 0.206 5 Gi 
Spreading and rolling...... Oe TOMES weriaisieuts 0.226 
Stripping 496,207 cubic 
AEGIS seat ee ee this Doll eta n es 0.405 0.64 
Stripping 110,232 cubic 
VALS Maishoeronecetousuerstaen she conekeushans, Il rw Syenve 


The plan now being prest by certain labor organizations 
(not composed of city employees) for the construction of pub- 
lic buildings by day labor employed diredtly by the city is too 
preposterous for discussion. The city has no opportunity to 
give constant employment to the skilled labor required in 
building operations, and would, therefore, be unable to secure 
the best workmen; it has no plant; the administration of such 
work would greatly enlarge the scope of political patronage; 
the cost may be safely set down as two or three times that of 
the present system; and all the advantages to be gained from 
Seeretiion under our present admirable contract law would 

e lost. 

Between the demands of the taxpayer for the execution of 
all public works by contract, and the demands of the labor 
organizations that all public works should be done by the day, 
I believe that the safe, reasonable, and prudent course to 
follow in the public interest is the system now and for some 
time past in operation. According to this, all work of large 
construction is done by contract, through competition, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in, certain special cases of peculiar difficulty; 
while jobbing, maintenance, repairs, and other work of the 
kind, including all that cannot be accurately specified and in- 
spected, is done by day labor employed directly by the city 
departments upon liberal terms, in respect to wages, hours, 
holidays, and length of employment. 


To this it may be said that even if contract 
labor be cheaper, it is at least questionable if a 
city should seek cheapness by importing or en- 
couraging the importation of cheap, ignorant 
laborers, who are often a danger and a burden to 
the community, and who prevent its own citizens 
from earning a fair living; but it is even argued 
that experience shows that contract labor is not 
cheaper. Mr. Sydney Webb, in a paper read 
before the Economic Section of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in 1894, 
relates the experience of the London Council. 
He says: 


We come to an altogether different range of criticism when 
we consider the council’s determination to dispense, wherever 
possible, with the contractor, and execute its works by en- 
gaging a staff of workmen under the supervision, of its own 
salaried officers. This has been fiercely attacked as being 

alpably and obviously opposed to political economy and 
aie & experience. It is worth while to place on record the 
facts. The first case is that of watering and cleaning the 
bridges over the Thames, a service which the Metropolitan 
Board of Works let out to a contractor, The new council 
perversely went into calculations which led the members to 
believe that the contractor was making a very good thing out 
of the job, and finally to decide upon engaging labor direct. 
There have now been over three years’ experience of the new 
system, with the result that, whereas the contractor charged 
48. 74d. to 4s. 104d. per square yard, the work is now done at 
an average cost of 3s. 2d. a square yard, everything included. 

In July, 1892, it was necessary to do the annual cleaning 
and repairing of the council’s offices. The architect’s esti- 
mate for the work as executed was £740. Instead of giving 
this work to a contractor, the architect was asked to engage 
a foreman and artizans, and have it done under his own 
supervision. The result of the experiment was that the total 
cost was £686, an apparent saving of £54. 

This, however, was merely a matter of hiring labor, no 
constructive work being involved. It is interesting to trace 
the stages by which the council was driven, by force of cir- 
cumstances, to its present position of builder, The first 

iece of actual building executed by the council was a school- 
ouse at Crossness. The architect’s estimate was £1,800, 
and tenders were invited in due course. The lowest tender 


proved to be £2,300, After considerable hesitation the 
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Main Drainage Committee resolved to try to save this large 

excess over the estimate, and set to work to do the job under 

its own officers. Certain items which had been 

put down at £112 were omitted, reducing the 

Remarkable estimate to £1,688, and the lowest tender to 

Results 2,188. The actual cost proved to be £1,652 

only, a saving of £536. ut the case which 

y convinced three out of every four mem- 

5 _ bers of the council of the desirability of ex- 

ecuting their own works was the York Road sewer. The 

engineer estimated the cost at £7,000, and tenders were in- 

vited in the usual manner. Only two were sent in, one for 

«411,588, and the other for $11,608. The council determined 

to do the work itself, with the result that a net saving of 
44,477 was made, 

This remarkable result naturally created a sensation among 
the contracting world, and attempts were made to impugn 
the engineer’s figures. In his crushing reply he pointed out 
that the contractors had reckoned out their tenders at absurd- 
ly high prices in nearly every detail, charging, for instance, 
60s. and 7os. per cubic yard for brickwork and cement, 
whereas the work was done at 39s. It is clear from the par- 
ticulars given, and from facts notorious at the time, that an 
agreement had been come to by the contractors not to com- 
pete with one another for this job, in order to induce the 
council to abandon its fair wages clause. The council pre- 
ferred to abandon the contractor. 

The outcome was the establishment, in the spring of 1893, 
of a Works Committee, to execute works required by the other 
committees in precisely the same manner as a contractor. 
The Works Committee has an entirely distinct staff, and keeps 
its own separate accounts. The committee requiring any 
work prepares its own estimate, as if tenders were going to 
be invited, and the Works Committee is asked whether it is 
prepared to undertake the work upon that estimate. Up to 
the present date sixteen separate works, varying in amount 
from £100 to £4,094, have been completed, and the accounts 
settled and checked by the controller. The result shows an 
aggregate net saving of £2,420, or over 8 per cent. 

Now, it is obvious that, incomplete as statistics necessarily 
are, and difficult as it must always be to decide a question of 
policy upon mere statistical results, the figures, as far as they 
go, afford no assistance to those who denounce the council’s 
action, and are distinctly encouraging to its progressive mem- 
bers. No sound induction on such a matter can, however, 
be made upon mere statements of profit and loss, extending, 
too, over a very brief period. 

When we thus find even the county councils in rural dis- 
tricts giving up the contractor, it ceases to be surprising that 
the town council of Manchester, in the city of Cobden and 
Bright, now manufactures its own bass-brooms, or even that 
the ultra-conservative commissioners of sewers of the city of 
London actually set the county council an example by manu- 
facturing their owncarts. The superiority of direct municipal 
employment, under salaried supervision, to the system of 
letting out works to contractors has, in fact, been slowly 
borne in on the best municipal authorities all over the coun- 
try by their own administrative experience, quite irrespective 
of social or political theories. 


Comparing the present cooperative systém in 
New Zealand with the former contract system, 
the Under Secretary for Public Works in that 
colony says: ‘‘The contract system had many 
disadvantages. It gave rise to a class of middle- 
men, in the shape of contractors, who often made 
large profits out of their undertakings. Under 
this cooperative system works are carried out for 
their actual value—no more and no less... . 
Work also is better done under the cooperative 
than under the contract system.” (See NEw 
ZEALAND.) 

REFERENCES: Municipal Affairs, June, 1897, and September 


and December, 1898; Cassier’s Magazine, February, 1900; 
Gunter’s Magazine, January, 1902; The Arena, April, 1904. 


CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CUR- 
RENCY: There are few monetary questions more 
important than that of the contraction and ex- 
pansion of currency. We consider: (1) The 
economic principles involved; (2) the practical 
importance of the subject; (3) the facts as to the 
United States. 


I. The Economic Principles Involved. 


These are not in debate. Upon them all econ- 
omists are more agreed than upon almost any 
other principles in economic science. They are: 
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(a) That a contraction of the currency tends to 
lower prices, and, vice versa, that an expansion of 
the currency tends to raise prices. Says Ricardo: 

“That commodities will rise and fall in price 
in proportion to the increase or diminution of 
money I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible. 
That such would be the case the most celebrated 
writers on political economy are agreed.” 

Says President Walker: ‘‘That prices will fall 
or rise as the volume of money be increased or 
diminished is a law that is as unalterable as any 
law of nature.” 

The reason for this is simple. Whena currency 
expands there is more money to meet the de- 
mands of trade. People are able to give more to 
purchase what they desire; hence the seller can 
raise his prices. It is, of course, implied that the 
currency has expanded more than the demand for 
at. If, as is often the case, a slight expansion of 
currency is accompanied by a greater expansion in 
the volume of exchanging, so that more currency 
is needed, the slight absolute expansion of the 
currency is more than counterbalanced by the 
greater expansion of the need or demand for it, 
and there is, therefore, virtually not an expansion, 
but a contraction of the currency, and prices fall 
instead of rising. Of course also, by expansion 
of currency is meant currency im circulation 
actually available for making exchanges. If in 
any country currency is coined or issued, no 
matter in how great quantities, and is locked up 
either in government vaults or withdrawn from 
active circulation by private or other cornering of 
the money market, there is no real expansion of 
the currency. 

(b) Economists are agreed that it follows from 
the above that a contraction of the currency tends 
to benefit the credit class, and that, vice versa, 
an expansion of the currency tends to 
benefit the debtor class. Says Pres- 
ident Andrews (‘‘An Honest Dollar,” 
Benefit Crea-P: 8): ‘Increase in the value of 

it Class ™Oney robs debtors. It forces every 

one of them to pay more than he 
covenanted—not more dollars, but 
more value, the given number of dollars embody- 
ing at date of payment greater value than at date 
of contract. Decrease in the value of money robs 
creditors, necessitating each to put up, in pay- 
ment of what is due to him, with a smaller modi- 
cum of value than was agreed upon.” 

So substantially say Jevons, Walker, Cheval- 
lier, and all authorities, altho all have not realized 
the importance of the subject. It should, how- 
ever, be realized what this means. The credit 
class is, generally speaking, the small class who 
live directly or indirectly upon investments. 
The debtor class is the large class of producers in 
any nation. 

(c) Economists are agreed that what is wanted 
is an “elastic currency’’—that is, a currency 
that can decrease in volume when prices go up and 
increase when prices go down, thus operating to 
check the increase and decrease. xactly on 
what basis this should be done there is, however, 
disagreement. 


Contraction 
Tends to 


II. The Practical Importance of the Subject. 


This is also admitted by all thinkers, altho it 
has not always been sufficiently realized. Says 
President Andrews (‘‘An Honest Dollar,” p. 13): 
““Jevons, at any rate, is too moderate. After 
enormous admissions touching the ravages of 
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changing currency values, he almost apologizes 
for the change in money value, on the ground 
that the sorrows springing from it are mostly 
occult, and that the people habitually refer them 
to other causes. The question is not whether the 
infelicities accompanying these monetary vicis- 
situdes are appreciated or not, but whether they 
are real and serious. That they are both will be 
the conviction of évery student in proportion to his 
acquaintance with them. ... It is certain that 
none who have not made the subject a study at all 
adequately conceive the magnitude of the evil.” 
Says Professor Commons (The Voice, Sept. 14, 


1893): 


What is the significance of price fluctuations? Nothing 
less than the very essence of modern industry. .. . It is 
estimated that the debts of the world are $100,000,000,000. 
Every nation, state, county, city, and township is a debtor. 
These debts run from three months to three decades. All 
business and productive enterprises are a speculation. The 
farmer borrows money expecting to sell wheat at a certain 
price and pay his debt in money. Meanwhile, the price of 
wheat falls 50 per cent. Where one bushel would have paid 
his debt when contracted, it now requires two bushels, and 
the burden of the debt has grown roo per cent. During the 

ast twenty years this is exactly what has occurred. ... 
When we consider that the private debts of the country are 
one half the value of the country, it is no wonder that panic 
depression, idleness, and despair are upon us. 


III.—The Facts as to the United States. 


These can be fully studied only in a complete 
review of the currency of the United States. (For 
this, see CURRENCY.) We here consider only 
such facts as are in dispute, and mainly those 
which have arisen since the war. For the ante- 
bellum period we present the following chart 
from Amasa Walker’s ‘‘Science of Wealth”’: 


DIAGRAM, 
Showing the Corresponding Fluctuations in Currency and Prices for 26 years, 
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This diagram shows at once how closely prices 
follow fluctugtions in currency, and also the vast 
importance of the subject to the general pros- 
perity of the nation. 

For the period since the war we ask: 

(a) Has there been contraction or expansion of 
our currency since the war ? 

This is a disputed point. According to author- 
ities at Washington, no contraction has taken 

lace. In the reports of the Secretary of the 

reasury, that official gets the per capita circula- 
tion by dividing the total amount in circulation by 
the total population; but during the war millions 
of people in the South were not using United 
States money—at least not entirely. They had 
a currency of their own. The secretary should 
either have divided the currency only by the 
Northern population, or have added the Southern 
currency to the Northern and have divided by the 
total population. Either process would show a 
larger per capita circulation during the war days. 

This assuredly seems to show that our currency 
in the United States has not been contracting, but 
steadily expanding. Equally assuredly, how- 
ever, vast portions of currency are not available 
for the common people, and some portion is not 
available for any one, 

According to the treasurer’s report for 1892, 
for example, of the $1,601,347,187 reported in 
circulation on July 1, 1892, $408,568,824 was in 
gold coin. Now, except on the Pacific slope, the 
common people do not see gold from year’s end 
to year’s end. All moneys coined since 1872 in 
the case of gold, and since 1878 for silver, are con- 
sidered by the treasurer as in circulation. That 
this is not the case; that large amounts have been 
hoarded, lost, or taken from the country is 
notoriously true, tho statistics of the amounts 
may not be available. 

Since 1878 there has been expansion, but this 
does not take into account the increase of busi- 
ness over the increase of population. We shall 
consider this more fully, but must first note an 
objection that seems to vitiate our argument. 
It is said that the amount of currency really 
makes very little difference, because the vast 
majority of our monetary transactions are done, 
not by money, but by instruments of credit for 
which money merely furnishes the basis. The 
one thing we are told is to have this basis reliable 
and trustworthy; its amount matters little. Pro- 
fessor Commons (in the article above mentioned 
in The Voice) has well stated the objection and 
well answered it: 

There is a current statement emanating from the reports 
of the Controller of the Currency, and based on the statements 
of bank officers throughout the union to the effect that only 


7 per cent of the business of the country is paid 
for in cash; the other 93 per cent is represented 


Use of by credit instruments, such as checks and 
edi rafts. From this statement it is sought to 
Credit minimize the share of money in influencing the 


range of prices. The conclusion is reached 

that 93 per cent of general prices is based on 
credit and only 7 per cent on money, and therefore that the 
question of the volume of money in a country has very little 
significance compared with the importance of a good credit 
system, 

But there are two objections to this conclusion, What 
would be, thought of the sanity and the conclusions of a man 
who should gather statistics only from the meat markets in 
the land and then should expound the statement that 95 per 
cent of all the industry of the country consisted of fresh meat 
and only 5 per cent of the country’s industry consisted of all 
other kinds of commodities? he conclusion is no less 
credible than is the aforesaid statement regarding credits. 
The statistics are gathered only from enterprises whose sole 
business almost is dealing in credits. But if you go to the 
retail merchant he will say 25 per cent to 75 per cent, and even 
zoo per cent, of his business is paid for in cash, The farmer 
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uses very few checks and drafts. The millions of day laborers 
use none at all. Taking the country as a whole, perhaps not 
50 per cent of all transactions are settled by credit instru- 
ments, while the cash of the country must be actualiy trans- 
ferred in settling the other 50 per cent. 


Until recently, however, prices have notori- 
ously fallen; in other words, money has appre- 
ciated. How much this is the case is well illus- 
trated by President Andrews (‘‘An Honest 
-Dollar,” p. 13): 


Our national debt on Sept. 1, 1865, was about $2,750,000,- 
ooo. It could then have been paid off with 18,000,000 bales 
of cotton or 25,000,000 tons of bar iron. When it had been 
reduced to $1,250,000, 30,000,000 bales of cotton or 32,000,000 
tons of iron would have been required to pay it. In other 
words, while a nominal shrinkage of about 55 per cent had 
taken place in the debt, it had, as measured in either of these 
two world-staples, actually been enlarged by some 50 per 
cent. . . . Between 1870 and 1884 the debt of the United 
States decreased not very far from $750,000,000. Yet if we 
take beef, corn, wheat, oats, pork, coal, cotton, and bar iron 
together as the standard—assuredly not a bad one—the debt 
not only did not decrease at all, but actually increased by not 
less than 50 per cent. 


Now, it can be seen what expansion and con- 
traction of the currency means to the producing 
and debtor class of this country. As with public 
debts, so with private debts. Measured by what 
a dollar will buy from 1870-84, every debt in- 
creased, according to President Andrews’ state- 
ment, threefold. Immediately after the war 
American enterprise filled the West with new 
farms. The farmers borrowed money, and mort- 
gaged their farms to get stock and ‘‘plant.”’ But 
their unpaid debt increased threefold in value. 
It is plain what made the battle for more cur- 
rency (silver especially) of such vital moment to 
the West until very recent times. For proposed 
remedies, see BANKING; BIMETALLISM. 


CONVICT LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES: 
Labor of some kind is required of all persons con- 
victed of crime and sentenced to penal institu- 
tions in the several states of the United States. 
In most cases the sentence of the court itself re- 
quires that ‘‘hard labor”’ be added to the penalty 
of confinement in prison, In order to preserve 
the health and sanity of the prisoner, it is neces- 
sary that exercise at least, if not actual toil, be 
provided. It is only when the cupidity of the 
“taxpayer’’ enters so far into the management 
of prisons, and so far dictates the policy of prison 
management as to make it imperative that prisons 
be made ‘‘to pay,” that convict labor becomes a 
serious moral and industrial question. 

There are six general systems under which con- 
victs are found at work in the United States: 
(1) Lease system; (2) contract system; (3) piece- 
price system; (4) public-account system; (5) 
state-use system; and (6) public works and ways 
system. 

1. The Lease System: Under this system the 
state enters into a contract with a lessee, who 
agrees to receive the convict, to feed, clothe, 
house, and guard him, to keep him at work, and 
to pay the state a specified amount for his labor. 
The state reserves the right to make rules for the 
care of the convict and to inspect the convict’s 
quarters and place of work. No institution is 
maintained by the state other than a place of 
detention, where the convicts can be held until 
placed in the hands of the lessee, and in which 
to confine convicts who are unable to work. 

2. Contract System: Under this system the 
state feeds, clothes, houses, and guards the con- 
vict, and maintains an institution and a force of 
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guards and other employees. A contractor en- 
gages with the state for the labor of the convicts, 
which is performed in or near the institution. 
The contractor pays the state a stipulated amount 
for the services of each convict, supplies his own 
raw material, and superintends the work. 

3. Piece-Price System: This system differs from 
the contract system only as to superintending the 
work and determining the speed at which con- 
victs must work. The state maintains the insti- 
tution, and feeds, clothes, and guards the con- 
victs. The contractor supplies the raw material 
and pays the state an agreed amount for the work 
done on each piece or article manufactured by 
the convicts. The officials of the prison not only 
maintain discipline, but dictate the quantity of 
work required. 

4. Public-Account System: In the public-ac- 
count system the state enters the field of manu- 
facturing on its own account. It buys the raw 
material, manufactures and puts the product on 
the market, and assumes all the risk of conducting 
a manufacturing business. The state has the 
entire care and control of the convicts, and with 
them conducts an ordinary factory. 

5. State-Use System: Under this system the 
state conducts a business of manufacture or pro- 
duction, as in the public-account system, but the 
use or sale of the goods produced is limited to the 
same institution or to other state institutions. 
The principle of the system is that the state shall 
produce for its own consumption only. 

6. Public Works and Ways System: This sys- 
tem is very nearly like the state-use system. It 
might not improperly be included therewith. 
Under this system the labor is not applied to the 
manufacture of the common marketable articles 
of merchandise, but to the construction and re- 


VALUE oF Goops PRODUCED AND OF LABOR ON THE SAME, NuMB 
THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN REQUIRED TO P 
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subject yet published. Quoting from that re- 
port: 


It will be necessary to wait until the report of the United 
States Census Bureau is published to ascertain the total 
number of convicts in the U.S. The present report shows 

only the total number of convicts in those 

Pry institutions in which convicts are engaged 

Btatistics in productive labor. This number was 

86,036.4 in the year covered. Possibly a few 

hundred should be added to this number to 

cover the convicts who may have been at work in the in- 

stitutions that produce so little as not to be included in this 

report. The number is believed to be so small, however, as 
to be of little consequence in an industrial sense. 

Of the 86,036.4 convicts in the institutions covered, 80,426.3, 
or 93.5 per cent, were males, and 5,610.1, or 6.5 per cent, 
were females. In the penal institutions 70,069.0, or 93.7 
per cent, of the convicts were males, and 4,702.7, or 6.3 per 
cent, were females; and in the juvenile reformatories 10,357.3, 
or 91.9 per cent, were males, and 907.4, or 8.1 per cent, were 
females. 

While 86,036.4 convicts were in the institutions in which 
productive labor was performed, the number actually en- 
gaged at productive labor was only 51,172.2, or 59.5 per cent 
of the total number of convicts. Of the remainder, 21,403.3, 
or 24.9 per cent of the total, were engaged in prison duties, 
such as cooking, washing, cleaning, and other domestic 
service, 2,774.0, or 3.2 per cent, on an average, were sick or 
invalid, and 10,686.9, or 12.4 per cent, were idle because no 
work was provided for them or because they were purposely 
kept in confinement without labor. Those reported idle in 
juvenile reformatories include also inmates who were in 
school and were not engaged in productive labor. 


The report covers 296 institutions of which 257 
were penal and 39 juvenile reformatory; 103 were 
under state or territorial control, 139 under county 
control, 25 under city control, 1 under township 
control, 2 under federal control, :7 under the 
control of lessees, 1 under private control with 
assistance from the county, and 7 under mixt 
control. The value of goods produced under 
each of the systems of convict labor, and the 
number of convicts working under each system 
are shown in the following table: 


ER OF Convicts EMPLOYED, AND NUMBER OF FREE LABORERS 
ERFORM THE SAME WoRK 


NUMBER OF CONVICTS EM- | FREE LABORERS NECESSARY 

Institu- | Market value} Value of PLOYED TO PERFORM SAME WORK 

SysTEM or WorkK repels of goods __|labor ongoods 
produced produced | 

Male Female | Total Male Female | Total 
eases. Gene waes cletecie.s 20 $3,093,764 $1,355,796 3,644.2 7.5| 3,651.7| 4.183.7 75 4,191.2 
Contract Atha cts hor eete sles ihe 54 16,642,234 4,535,089 | 16,563.9 352.0; 16,915.9| 10,845.7 514.5} 11,360.2 
Public-account........... 99 4,748,749 1,616,758 8,228.4 302.0| 8,530.4] 4,183.6 355-5 4,539.1 
PieGe=price. N.5.5 sitec.ciss ses 30 3,239,450 858,764 3,809.6 76.1| 3,885.7| 1,291.9 747.5 2,039.4 
State-use petterhate Roteteia ee he 159 3,665,121 1,836,801 | 11,067.9 976.6 12,044.5| 5,081.0 626.9 5,708.8 
Public works and ways.... 166 2,886,887 1,712,221 6,142.0 2.0| 6,144.0] 4,960.4] 2.0 4,902.4 
Total, 2 so.cne et 296 $34,276,205 | $11,915,429 | 49,456.0| 1,716.2] 51,172.2] 30,547.2| 2,253.9| 32,801.1 


pair of prison or other public buildings, public 
roads, parks, breakwaters, etc. 

The contract system obtains in twenty-seven 
states and in fifty-four institutions producing 
over $1,000 worth of goods ina year. The lease 
system is confined to the five states of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Virginia, and Wyoming. The 
piece-price system has been paral adopted in 
seventeen states and in thirty institutions. The 
public-account system is to be found in ninety- 
nine institutions, located in forty states. The 
state-use system is found in 149 institutions in 
forty-seven states, counting the two U. S. prisons 
as a-separate state. The system designated as 
public works and ways is to be found in 166 in- 
stitutions located in thirty-eight states. 

The report of the U. S. Bureau of Labor for 
1905 deals exclusively with the subject of convict 
labor, and contains the best information on the 


While it is necessary in this article to follow the 
figures presented by the Federal Bureau of Labor 
in all phases of the subject, because they are the 
best obtainable, it must nevertheless be borne in 
mind that upon certain points the bureau itself 
is wholly dependent upon the contractors for 
information as to the value of goods produced 
by convicts under the contract plan, and also for 
its estimates of the number of free laborers re- 
quired to perform the same amount of labor out- 
side of prison walls. Upon these two points, 
therefore, the figures given by the bureau are not 
entirely convincing. Many persons who have 
had prison contracts and also operated free fac- 
tories in the North, testify that with the use of 
machinery, and the enforcement of the task sys- 
tem, the output per convict in the prisons is nearly 
equal to that of free labor; while in the South the 
statement that one negro in prison will do as 
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much work as two or three on the outside is not 
regarded as a uniform experience. Bearing in 
mind, however, that the value of goods made 
under contract in a prison may be considerably 
understated, and that the numerical displacement 
of free laborers by convicts is at best but an esti- 
mate, the statistical data in this report must guide 
the student in any study of convict labor. 

The organized opposition to convict labor, es- 
pecially under the contract system, was for many 
years led by the trade-unions. The trade-union 
objection is not primarily to the labor of convicts, 
but to the use of the products of that 
labor to reduce prices, and hence ul- 
timately the wages of free labor. It 
is conceded that if the convict were 
not a convict he would labor; but in that case he 
must work for ‘‘a living-wage’’:and would enter 
the industry most in need of his service. As a 
convict he works at a fixt task, the state selling 
his labor to a contractor at a rate which would not 
support him, much less his family, on the outside, 
the contractor using the product of the labor of 
convicts thus secured to cut prices, and terrorize 
other manufacturers into cutting wages in the 
hope of being able to meet the prices of these 
competitors. It is simply the application of the 
economic theory that competition will eventually 
reduce all to the level of the lowest price and 
lowest wages prevailing in a given industry. The 
trade-unionist replies that if this is true, the mass- 
ing of convict labor into special occupations will 
reduce all labor in those occupations to wages no 
higher than the contract price of convicts. 

As a matter of fact, the opposition to contract 
convict labor has been as great and as persistent 
among employers as among members of labor- 
unions. At present the Free Labor Association 
is the principal opponent of convict labor, and is a 
national organization composed for the most part 
of manufacturers whose business is being menaced 
by the output of prisons. For many years the 
fight was upon the contract and lease systems 
only. Later experience has shown that the 
public-account system is even worse, as the state 
agents really sell for less and demoralize the 
markets more than do contractors. State-use is 
the system sometimes favored by trade-unionists 
and manufacturers, for while this eliminates a 
large customer (the state) from the market for 
free-made goods, it does not demoralize prices in 
the market that is left. Public works and ways, 
however, is the system that seems most in favor, 
except among those who, pretending to speak in 
the interest of the ‘‘taxpayer,”’ demand that the 
state shall ‘‘make money”’ out of the crime com- 
mitted within its borders; and who hope to make 
the criminals a source of revenue by farming out 
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their labor, or by selling the products of that labor 


in competition with free industries. 

For the first time an intelligent general inves- 
tigation of the commercial effect of prison-made 
goods was made by the United States Bureau of 
Labor, and is contained in chapter 2 of its report 
for 1905. The Illinois Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics dealt with this phase in 1886. Summarizing 
the results of its work in 1905, the U. S. Bureau 
says, under the heading ‘‘Commercial Effect of 
the Competition of Convict-made Goods’’: 


Supplementary to this general investigation, a special in- 
vestigation was made in the principal lines of convict-made 
goods to ascertain the effect of the competition of convict- 
made goods. The industries selected for such investigation 
were boots and shoes, clothing (working-shirts, pants, and 
overalls), chairs, tables, etc., brooms and brushes, binding- 
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twine, stove hollow-ware, stoves, harness, saddletrees, whips, 
cooperage (in the Chicago market), farm wagons, and stone- 
work. In each of these industries statements were secured 
from leading manufacturers, covering their experience and 
expressing their opinions of the effect of convict-labor com- 
petition. 

Reviewing the general question of convict labor as a com- 
petitive factor, it may be said that manufacturers consider 
such competition unfair and ruinous, demoralizing to markets 
and business stability, compelling the reduction of prices 
below a fair margin of profit and often even below the cost of 
production. Wages are forced to the lowest limit in a vain 
effort to lower the cost of production to that of the prison 
contractor, In some cases a deterioration of quality of 
material used and in others an entire abandonment to the 
pens of the manufacture of certain grades of goods has 

ecome necessary. 

In the boot and shoe industry the testimony of manu- 
facturers is that the low cost ot production of prison-made 
goods—a cost decreasing steadily with the increasing efficien- 
cy of the convict through the equipment of prisons with 
improved machinery—has enabled the prison manufacturer 
to drive the employer of free labor out of the market or force 
on him a reduction in the regular prices of many lines of 
goods. 

In furniture the character of work done in prisons has 
changed entirely in recent years. The high grade of work now 
being done in prisons, together with the increased use of ma- 
chinery (in use in six prisons in 1885 and in sixteen prisons in 
1903-4) and the low prison cost of production, have made it 
impossible for the product of factories employing free labor 
to compete with it. Prison-made furniture has compelled 
the abandonment to the prisons of some lines, the reduction 
of prices in others, and a cutting of wages in an effort to keep 
pace with the reduction of prices. The competitive power 
of the prison product is greatly increased by the fact that the 
output of seven prisons in five states is controlled by one 
contractor. 

In brushes the volume of prison-made brushes (scrubbing, 
shoe, etc.) has been so great and the wholesale and jobbing 
prices so low that a large number of the factories formerly 
making this class of goods on a large scale have entirely 
abandoned that grade of product, and many of them now 
purchase the prison goods to sell with the higher grade of their 
own manufacture. Those still engaged in direct competition 
with prison-made brushes can compete only by giving a 
better finish to the brushes, or by selling them at cost and 
relying for their profit on their better grades. 

In broom- and whisk-making manufacturers employing 
free labor have been subject to the greatest price-depressing 
competition. It is a favorite prison product, the authorities 
turning to it as an occupation for convicts which can be 
followed with the smallest outlay of materials and machinery, 
and one in which unskilled labor can be used to make a crude 
product at a cost far below the cost of a similar product of 
free labor. 

The investigation has also brought out the tendency of 
prisons to absorb the entire production of goods on a declining 
market where the articles are being substituted, either by 
changes in style or character of goods, or shrinkage in the 
market from any cause. For instance, in stove hollow-ware 
the substitution of stamped enameled cooking-utensils for 
the cast-iron articles has taken from the manufacturer ot 
such cast-iron stove hollow-ware all of the market that would 
come from increased population, and probably more. The 
result has been the absorption of all the market left for these 
goods by the prison-made product. 

In like manner the Chicago stock-yards market for wood- 
bound cooperage has been practically abandoned to the 
prisons. Owing to the use of refrigerator cars, iron-bound 
cooperage, tubs, lard pails, both wooden and tin, the demand 
for wood-bound lard tierces and pork barrels has not ex- 
panded with the packing business—indeed is not holding 
its own—and what market is left is practically absorbed by 
the prison-labor contractors. nt he oe 

In the making of saddletrees a similar condition appears. 
Horseback riding has given way to other forms of convey- 
ance. The saddle market is a shrinking one. Hence, by 
a slight expansion and combination of the prison industry 
in this article, the market is practically absorbed, go per cent 
of all saddletrees being made in prison. 

In blacksnake whips the prisons have been able, first, to 
drive out of existence practically all the factories employing 
free labor, and then to expand to supply the demand of the 
market. This is also essentially true of whip-lashes, quirts, 
and other small articles. 

In binding-twine the effect has been to cause an accurate 
measurement to be taken of both the entire market and 
prison output, thus enabling the manufacturers employing 
free labor to ignore for the most part the prices made by the 

risons, That is to say, when the annual consumption of 

inding-twine was practically 110,000 tons, the prison output 
was approximately 11,000 tons; this sold at a price which 
would have ruined the factories employing free labor had not 
they, figuratively, stepped aside until the prison product 
was absorbed and then sold their 99,000 tons at a profit. 

The competition of prison-made products, in some instances, 
forces the weaker manufacturers to deteriorate the quality 
of their goods in order to meet prison prices, In this way 
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the price-breaking power of the prison output is augmented 
by the output of those manufacturers who have had to de- 
base the quality of their wares to meet the prison competition. 
This will be found true to a certain extent in boots and shoes, 
binding-twine, whips, and some other lines, | E 

The concentration of the product of the prisons in a num- 
ber of states under the control of a single contractor renders 
the competition of the prison-made goods more powerful and 
more aggressive. In stove hollow-ware one firm (under 
various names) has the contract for three prisons; another 
controls two prisons. In furniture one company controls 
the product of seven prisons in five states, and in clothing 
one contractor controls the product of eight prisons in six 
states. 

It is the settled policy of prison contractors and prisons 
operated on public account, as far as possible, to sell their 
rison-made goods outside the state in which they are manu- 
actured. There are local manufacturing and _ political 
reasons for doing this. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
by manufacturers, and their statements are reenforced by 
specific detail, that when this is done it is clearly an act of 
one state to injure the manufacturing and labor interests 
of another. 


It is to be noted that this entirely reverses the 
position taken by the former Commissioner of 
Labor, Carroll D. Wright, not only in his public 
addresses, articles, and books, but in his official 
reports. Ignoring the concentration of convict 
labor in a few simple industries, the former re- 
ports have compared the whole prison population 
and output with the total industrial population 
and total manufactured products, to show that 
the percentage of convict labor was too small to 
be worthy of notice. A very significant indica- 
tion of modern tendency is the fact that one 
contractor making workmen’s shirts has the con- 
trol of eight prisons in six states, while one furni- 
ture company controls the furniture product of 
seven prisons in five states. 

REFERENCES: The Twentieth Annual Report of the United 
States Bureau of Labor (1905), by Charles P. Neill, Com- 
missioner; the second chapter shows the commercial effects 
of the system, and the report contains the convict-labor 
laws of all the states. The Second Annual Report of the 
Department of Labor, by Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner, 
is valuable for its survey of the subject in other countries 
of the world. Bulletin 5 of the Department of Labor should 
be consulted. Nearly every state labor-bureau has pub- 
lished from time to time something on the subject. The 
best of these publications is the Fourth Illinois Report 
(1886) and the First New York Report (1883). An index 
to state labor-bureau reports. was published by the U.S. 
Labor Bureau in 1902, and this gives nearly four pages 
(67-70) of references to state reports, most of which should 
be consulted in any thorough study. The chapter on the 
Convict Lease System in Geo. W. Cable’s Silent South should 
be read, also chapter 22 of Practical Sociology, by Carroll 
D. Wright. Vol. iii. of the Report of the United States In- 
dustrial Commission is devoted to prison labor. 


ETHELBERT STEWART. 


COOKING-SCHOOLS: Schools for teaching 
the art of cooking have been established many 
years. As early as 1863 such a school was 
opened at 111 Great Portland Street, London, 
by Mrs. Mitchell. In 1876 there were many 
training-schools in England, sending out teachers 
all over the world, those of Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and South Kensington taking the lead. There 
are similar schools in France and Belgium. The 
Young Women’s Association in the United States 
have taken up the instruction of public-school 
children. Juliet Corson, in 1872, then secretary 
of the Free Training-School for Women, devoted 
herself to the study of cooking with respect both 
to health and economy. In 1876 she established 
the New York School of Cookery. Maria Parloa 
opened a school in Boston in 1876, and lectured 
there, as well as in various seminaries and eve- 
ning-schools. She began a school of her own in 
New York in 1882. <A school of cookery for the 
teaching of the public-school children was begun 
in Boston in 1883 at the North Bennet Street 
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Industrial School. In 1885 Mrs. Hemenway es- 
tablished a vacation cookery school, which was 
accepted later by the school committee as Bos- 
ton School Kitchen No. 1, they assuming the 
charge of it and establishing other like schools. 
It is required that students have a grammar- 
school education and knowledge of household 
matters, with respect to cooking and the princi- 
ples thereof, and also of the chemistry of food 
materials. 

In the New England Kitchen Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards and Mrs. Mary H. Abel have worked 
out valuable experiments. Similar experiment 
stations have been started in other places in the 
U.S. for the purpose of studying the theories of . 
nutrition and food value as exprest by the Munich 
physiologists. The most of the women’s colleges, 
many Western agricultural colleges, the Drexel 
Institute in Philadelphia, the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, give courses in domestic science. 


COOPERATION (see also CoOPERATIVE AGRI- 
CULTURE; COOPERATIVE BANKs; BUILDING AND 
Loan ASSOCIATIONS; COOPERATIVE STORES IN 
THE UNITED STATES; COOPERATIVE UNION, etc.): 
We consider cooperation in this article under four 
heads: I. Definitions and kinds. II. History. 
III. Statistics and development in all countries. 
IV. Arguments pro and con. 


I. DEFINITIONS AND KINDS 


Cooperation (from Latin co and operare, to 
work together) is used specifically in social sci- 
ence for the voluntary union of persons, in joint 
production, distribution, purchase, or consump- 
tion, apart from government, on equitable prin- 
ciples and for their mutual benefit. Such is, 
perhaps, a rightly exclusive and inclusive defini- 
tion. Yet it must be admitted that the word 
is used by good authority both in a larger and a 
narrower sense. 


George J. Holyoake, for example, defines it as “the concert 
of many for compassing advantages impossible to be reached 
by one, in order that the gain may be fairly shared by all con- 
cerned in its attainment” (“‘History of Cooperation,”’ vol. i., 
p. 68). But this definition is obviously too broad. This 
definition would include the State, socialism, communism, 
every trade-union, almost every church, society, trust, 
monopoly, or combination of any kind. To use words so 
loosely, is to misuse them, even tho it be admitted that the 
essence of the cooperative idea does often lie deep in all con- 
certed life, especially in the true State, the true Church, the 
true trade-union. On the other hand, the word has been too 
narrowly used. It has been said to mean simply ‘‘the volun- 
tary union of consumers or producers for the purchase or pro- 
duction of commodities and the division of profits on the basis 
of the amount purchased or produced by the cooperators.”’ 
But this identifies one form of cooperation with cooperation 
itself. There are other forms. Each form of cooperation is 
claimed by some to be the true form. 


Cooperation may be divided into at least three 
distinct kinds, and these, into an almost infinite 
number of methods and combinations of meth- 
ods. The three main kinds are: 

1. Societies of distribution or consumption, in 
which consumers unite to bring together or main- 
tain stores of goods where members can buy at a 
cheaper rate, or with some advantage to them- 
selves. Such are cooperative stores, wholesale, 
retail, etc. 

2. Societies of po where producers 
combine to gain the advantage of combination 
in production, and to sell the collective or indi- 
vidual work. Such cooperators are their own 
capitalists. They may cooperate in manufactur- 
ing, in agriculture, or in any department of 
production. 
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3. Societies of credit or banking, where ac- 
counts of credit are opened with the members, 
and loans advanced to the members at favorable 
terms on fair securities. Such societies, in nu- 
merous modifications, as cooperative banks, 
friendly societies, burial societies, building so- 
Ccieties, etc., exist in most cities. Owing, how- 
ever, to these societies being in many ways dif- 
ferent from the other kinds of cooperation, we 
consider them under separate heads. (See 
BuItpInc AND Loan ASSOCIATIONS; COOPERA- 
TIVE Banks, etc.) 

Between these various classes of cooperation 
it is necessary carefully to distinguish, for one 
class is often perfectly practical when the other 
is not. 
successful, but was not the first attempted, and 
is by many severely criticized. Productive co- 
operation was first attempted, and is unques- 
tionably the highest kind, but not unnaturally 
has been the slowest to be developed. Credit 
cooperation has been the most successful, but as 
being nearest to ordinary business methods and 
least developing the principle of cooperation is 
by many not considered true cooperation. 

Distributive cooperation is the easiest to es- 
tablish, and the Rochdale plan (for this, see be- 
low) is considered by almost all the safest and 
best method. Many consider this the only form 
of distributive cooperation meriting the name of 
cooperation. According to this plan, member- 
ship is open to any one interested who will take 
one or two small shares (in England generally 
£1, with 1s. on entrance, and the remainder, if 
he chooses, out of his a ae 
ssp 4: dividends). A maximum share of 
he eine capital which one person can_ hold 

P is fixed in England at £200. Goods 

are sold at ordinary retail prices, 
and each purchaser receives a check or voucher 
corresponding to the amount of purchases. 
These are paid into the store, and every quarter 
or every six months the surplus of receipts over 
cost is divided among the members at so much 
per pound of purchases. This is the rebate, or 
dividend as it is called. Anybody may deal at 
the stores, and receive discount as arule at half 
the members’ rate. In England the rate of 
dividend is usually between 2s. and 3s., but 
runs up to 3s. 6d. or 4s. Four or five per cent 
interest is generally paid on capital. The store 
is managed by a committee elected by the 
members, each member having one vote. The 
first department of a store is usually grocery and 
provisions. Many stores, even the smaller ones, 
bake their own bread, and find it most success- 
ful. Other industries are also frequently devel- 
oped. Of this plan, Mr. N. O. Nelson, of St. 
Louis, its leading American advocate, says: 


The most feasible method of getting into cooperative man- 
ufacturing is through the cooperative store. Storekeeping 
takes less money to start with, is simpler in its operations, and 
when once under good headway easily accumulates capital for 
factory plants. . . . Working men who really want to better 
the condition of their class should get together, familiarize 
themselves with the working details, and make a beginning in 
a small way. The difficulties to be encountered are not so 
much the business itself as the people’s indifference. Where 
as many as fifty can be gotten together and imbued with the 
proper spirit a safe start can be made. Some members can 

ay their shares in full, and others fifty cents or $x a week. 
Baris vacant room can be rented cheaply or obtained for 
nothing; the work can be done evenings by volunteers or by 
some one out of work forsmall pay. The beginning should be 
confined to staple articles of food, and books should be kept 
under advice of a friendly bookkeeper. Care should be taken 
to keep the expenses so proportioned to the business that a 
fair net profit will be made from the start. Purchases and 
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Distributive cooperation has been very | 
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sales should be rigidly cash, and prices should be the same as 
at the neighboring retail stores. Every one of the fifty should 
be a missionary to explain the plan to his friends and get them 
to join. Members should loyally do all their trading at the 
store, even at some inconvenience. Undertaken in this way 
a cooperative store can be started anywhere and be assured of 
success. 


On the other hand, many criticize distributive 
cooperation and say that productive 
~ cooperation, the original form, is the 
Genet tind only true cooperation. Said Mr. E. 
V. Neale at the English Cooperative 

Congress of 1886: 


The original pioneers looked forward to self-employment 
and the many advantages that might thus be brought 
within their reach, as the goal to be attained through the ac- 
cumulation of the profits on their own purchases. Their 
successors, to whom the idea of self-employment has melted 
into the haze of a distant future, have too commonly got to 
look on the profits on their purchases as so much addition to 
their ordinary income; and have even been disposed to meas- 
ure the benefits of the store by the amount of this addition— 
the actual dividend on their purchases—without caring to 
inquire closely how much of it is legitimately earned in the 
ways as specified above, and how much has come out of their 
own pockets by arbitrary additions to the prices of the goods 
sold. These departures from the original idea have produced 
a reactionary movement, a tendency to place the benefits of 
the store not where they really lie in the collective action 
which they make possible, and the educational and recreative 
resources that the members may obtain by their union be- 
yond what they could secure individually, but simply in the 
power of getting what they want at a cheaper rate, by selling 
to themselves as nearly as may be at cost price. 


Productive cooperation therefore is being de- 
veloped, and in spite of some failures with in- 
creasing success. Most thoughtful cooperators 
now find no contradiction between the two forms 
and believe that any form of cooperation should 
be favored which local conditions make possible 
and opportunity and need call for. 

Cooperative credit societies have been largely 
developed, in the United States under the form 
of BuILpING AND LoAN AssocIATIONS, and in 
Germany under the Schulze-Delitzsch and the 
Raiffeisen systems (see Section III. of this 
article under Germany), from which they have 
spread into most European countries. 


II. History 


For the beginnings we quote from George J. 
Holyoake, the eminent author of the “History 
of Cooperation in England.”’ 

Writing in the Fortnightly Review (1887), he 
tells us that cooperation dates from the latter 
portion of the eighteenth century. 


““Ambelakia,”’ he says, ‘“was almost a cooperative town. 
So vast a municipal partnership on industry has never existed 
since. The fishers on the Cornish coast carried out coopera- 
tion on the sea, and the miners of Cumberland dug ore on the 
principle of sharing the profits. The plan has beén pro- 
ductive of contentment and advantage. Gruyére is a coop- 

erative cheese, being formerly made in the 

Jura Mountains, where the profits were equally 

Early divided among the makers. In 1777, as Dr. 

Langford relates in his ‘* Century of Birming- 

Cooperation },4:m Life,” the tailors of that enterprising town 

set up a cooperative workshop, which is the 

earliest in English record. ... Shute Barring- 

ton, Bishop of Durham, established at Mongewell, in Oxford- 

shire, the first known cooperative store; while Count Rum- 

ford and Sir Thomas Bernard published in1795, and for many 

years after, plans of cooperative and social life, far exceeding 

in variety and thoroughness any in the minds of persons now 
living.” ; 

“The only apostle of the social state in England,”’ contin- 
ues Mr. Holyoake, “at the beginning of this century, was Rob- 
ert Owen, and to him we owe the cooperation of to-day. With 
him it took the shape of a despotism of philanthropy. Lord 
Sidmouth and the Duke of Kent gave him their personal in- 
fluence to advance his views. Mr. Owen carried into practical 
use his ideas in his New Lanark Mills for educating his work- 
people, and with a success that has had no imitators except 
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Godin, of Guise, whose Palace of Industry is known through- 
out civilization. Jeremy Bentham, who held shares in New 
Lanark, said it was the only investment he had made that 
paid him. It was here that Mr. Owen set up a cooperative 
store on the primitive plan of buying goods and provisions at 
wholesale and selling them to the working men’s families at 
cost price. E 

“The benefit which the Lanark weavers enjoyed was soon 
noised abroad, and clever workmen elsewhere began to form 
stores to supply their families in the same way. The earliest 
instance of this is the Economical Society of Sheerness, com- 
menced in 1816, and which is still doing business in the same 
premises and also in adjacent ones lately erected. Its rules 
stated that its object was ‘to supply the members with 
wheaten bread and flour and butchers’ meat.’ The great war 
had long deprived them of both, and this society was com- 
menced by intelligent dockyard workmen, who, altho better 
paid than ordinary workmen, were yet subject to priva- 
Hons... +. 

“Cooperation was also put to use on the Sussex coast, 
where Lady Noel Byron aided it, in order that the savings of 


the store might assist poor men in the way of self-employment, ¢ 


by keeping market gardens, and setting up tailors’, shoe- 
makers’, and carpenters’ shops. The desire of workmen to 
become their own masters, and the double prospect of inde- 
pendence and profit, spread the idea over the country as a new 
religion of industry. The cooperative stores now changed 
their plan. They sold retail at shop charges, and saved the 
difference between retail and cost price as a fund with which 
to commence cooperative workshops. By 1830 from 300 to 
400 cooperative stores had been set upin England, There are 
records of 250 societies, distributive and productive, existing 
at that period, cited in the ‘ History of Cooperation.’ ”’ 

Yet the real history of cooperation does not commence 
until 1844 in 

ENGLAND 


England is the classic home and birthplace of cooperation 
asa practical movement. Its beginnings we haveseen. But 
the early movement died away. : 

It should not be forgotten that cooperation received its 
first practical solution at the hands of the few poor weavers of 
Rochdale, in North England, who saved up a few shillings, 
afterward investing them in a bag of flour, which they dis- 
tributed among themselves at cost price. It was this humble 
enterprise which marked the beginning of the great Rochdale 
system, that now counts its establishments by thousands, its 
investments and profits by millions of pounds sterling, and 
takes its name from those poor weavers, the Rochdale Pio- 

neers. ApAL 25, 1844, the day when this 
society commenced work, is a red-letter day 
in the history of cooperation. 

When their society began it only had twenty- 
eight members—£28 of funds—and the first 
year made no profit. In its second year it 
had seventy-four members, £181 in funds, 
£710 of business, and made £22 profit, 24 per cent of which 
was used as afund for education. In 1876 its members were 
8,892, its funds were £254,000, its year’s business exceeded 
£305,000, its profits were more than £50,500. 

The methods of the Rochdale and other early stores were 
very simple, as the following early account will show. ‘‘The 
societies have a public store, where goods are sold even to 
those who are not members. The condition of membership is 
the payment of a few pence. At certain intervals, further 
payments of a few pence are required from the new member 
(in most cases twopence and a half a week, or tenpence a 
month), until their aggregate, together with the interest and 
dividends placed to his credit, amount to the prescribed min- 
imum share in the undertaking. The sum in Rochdale was 
at first £4 ($19.36), afterward £5 ($24.30); in Manchester, 
however, only £1 ($4.84). Each member has the privilege of 
letting his share increase to £100 ($484); altho, in case of an 
excess of capital, the society can diminish the amount. Each 
member can, after previous notice, demand that his share, 
over and above the minimum share, be paid back to him, after 
an interval varying according to the amount; the minimum 
share itself, however, is not paid back to the member when he 
resigns, but may, with the approval of the society, be carried 
over to the credit of another, who thus becomes himself a 
member. 

‘A distribution of the net profits is made quarterly. After 
an interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum has been de- 
ducted from the shares of the members, and 24 per cent of the 
profits have been applied to the educational fund, the balance 
is placed to the credit of the members, in proportion to the 
purchases that each has made at the store during the preceding 
three months. The members are liable for no losses beyond 
the value of their respective shares. This right of allotment 
is governed by a special statute of Aug. 7, 1862, which secures 
to the companies the same legal rights possest by an indi- 
vidual. 

“Every year there is a general meeting, in which every 
member has a vote. By this meeting, an executive com- 
mittee of twelve is elected to manage the business of the 
society for one year, which holds a weekly session. This is the 
gist of the rules of the English societies, which differ only in 
minor particulars.” 

In 1849 commenced the Christian Socialist movement of 
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the Rev. F. D. Maurice—the ‘‘ Master,’’ Charles Ki: ey, 
Vansittart Neale, Thomas Hughes, and, above all, J. M. Lud- 
low, the real founder of the movement. (For 
their general principles and the history of 
their movement, see CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM.) 

It is sufficient here to state that their efforts 
were important, not for the immediate results, 
since these were meager, but for the impetus 
they gave to the cooperative ideal, and to its 
ethical and enduring character. They started a society for 
aiding cooperative production, and as the result some co- 
operative tailor shops were begun. These, however, either 
did not live or were merged in the larger Rochdale move- 
ment. Amore enduring result was the gaining by the Chris- 
tian Socialist leaders successive improvements in laws which 
gave cooperative stores legal protection, and enabled co- 
Operators to become bankers, to hold land, and to increase 
their savings to £200; which last provision led to some 
stores becoming rich, apes the prospect it opened to 
members to acquire houses. his legislation with the ethical 
pone they so brilliantly advocated was the real contribu- 
tion of the Christian Socialists to cooperation. 

It is, however, in the Rochdale movement that we follow 
the real development of English cooperation. By 1856 the 
Pioneers had a capital of £12,900, and sold not only articles 
of grocery, but bread, meat, and clothing. In 1855 they com- 
menced cooperative production, first hiring a small room, in 
which they placed a tew looms, the beginning of their cooper- 
ative cotton mills. 

It was a success and part of a mill was accordingly rented. 
Each laborer’s share of the profits, after capital had received 
5 per cent, was proportioned to the aggregate amount of 
wages he had earned, and as, in addition to this 
bonus, wages current in the trade were paid, 
it was natural that the best efforts of those 
employed were stimulated. The undertakin 
developed so rapidly that soon a larger mil 
was required than any that could be rented. 
It was resolved to build; a mill was com- 
menced in 1856, and completed in 1860, at a cost of £45,000. 
A second mill was then commenced. These mills had scarcely 
time to get into full working when the breaking out of the 
Civil War in America brought the cotton trade of Lancashire 
into a state of unprecedented depression. 

Meanwhile, the success of their movement had created 
efforts at cooperation all over England, particularly at Man- 
chester, Halifax, Huddersfield, Leeds, Weveentia and Old- 
ham, The last named became a cooperative town. The 
“Oldham Building and Manufacturing Society,” the first of 
its kind registered under the Joint-Stock Companies Act, was 
founded in 1858: capital, £1,000 in £5 shares. 

The success of somewhat numerous stores led to united 
effort. In 1863 the present Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety, Limited, was founded as the North of England Coop- 

erative Wholesale Society, Limited. It con- 
fined itself at first to purchasing articles at 

The Whole- wholesale price and selling them to coopera- 

eal ° tive societies and companies, whether mem- 

© Society bers or not, at a small profit, which was divid- 
ed half yearly among all customer societies in 
proportion to their purchases, mere customers 
receiving only half dividends, customer members whole. Its 
sales in sei, (the first complete year of its working) were 
&120,754. In 1872 these had reached £1,153,132. In 1872, 
however, the society began production, purchasing some bis- 
cuit works, and starting in Leicester a Bat factory in 1873, 
then soap works in 1874, other boot works at Paskacnd: 
wike in 1880. Leather-currying was entered on in 1886, a 
woolen mill taken over in 1887. Cocoa works were opened 
in 1887, a ready-made clothing department in 1888 (clothing 
having been already made up in two branches as an ad- 
junct to the woolen cloth and drapery departments); a corn 
mill was opened in 1891, jam-making entered on in 1892, 
and a printing department undertaken, besides building ace 
partments in three English branches—Manchester, London, 
and Newcastle. In 1894 the society purchased a factory at 

Leeds for the manufacture of ready-made clothing. 

This society soon led to another. _ The Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society was established in 1868. It entered upon 
production in 1880 with a shirt factory, followed in the same 
year by a tailoring department (the two were 
united in 1888), by a cabinet factory in 1884, 
boot works in 1885, currying works in 1888, 
a soap factory in 1890, and a mantle factory in 
1891. A_printing-office opened in 1887 to 
which business ruling and bookbinding were 
. afterward added. Preserve-making and _ to- 
bacco-cutting were also entered on. Many of the productive 
departments have been grouped together on twelve acres of 
land at Shieldhall on the Clyde, about three miles from Glas- 
gow. The requisite buildings have been put up by the build- 
ing department of the society, as well as several of its ware- 
houses; and a ne flour mill at Chancelot, near Leith. — 

_ The Scottish Wholesale Society has paid bonus to labor 
since Nov., 1870. The principle on which such bonus 
has been granted has varied, but by an alteration of rules 
made in 1892 bonus is credited to all employed at the same 
rate on wages as on purchases, half the bonus i on 
loan at 4 per cent. 
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In 1869 the first annual cooperative congress was held, and 
congresses have been held annually since. 

What has been done in the way of gaining legal advantages 
ce Goo petetiye societies may be summed up under two main 

eads. 

1. The incorporation of the societies by which they have 
acquired the right of holding in their own name lands or build- 
ings and property generally, and of suing and being sued in 
their own names, instead of being driven to 
Fer trustees. 

LY fb ey 


Legal e Industrial and Provident Societies 
Rights Act, 1876, which consolidated into one act the 
& laws relating to these societies, and, among 


many smaller advantages too numerous to be 

mentioned in detail, gave them the right of 
carrying on banking business whenever they offer to the de- 
positors the security of transferable share capital. 

A Cooperative Union (q. v.) was formed in 1869, as a prop- 
agandist center. 

The literature furnished by the union is varied and exten- 
sive. It publishes some hundreds of leaflets, pamphlets, and 
books for propaganda purposes. Lists and specimens may be 
had from the secretary. Among the writers are Messrs. 
Holyoake, Hughes, Kaufmann, Tom?Mann, E. V. Neale, 
Beatrice and Sidney Webb. 

Sept. 2, 1871, was published the first number of the Coop- 
erative News, the recognized organ of English cooperators, a 
penny weekly published in Manchester by a federation of 
cooperative societies. 


III. Statistics aND DEVELOPMENT 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The following are the most recent figures 
for English cooperation. Distributive societies 
(1905), 1,457; members, 2,153,185; sales, £61,- 
086,991; profits, £9,559,238; share capital, £26,- 
077,174; employees, 72,712; assets, £35,249,964. 
The distributive societies also carry on various 
productive departments—e.g., baking, corn- 
milling, cabinet-making, boot-making, tailoring, 
dressmaking, etc.; the total output being more 
than £5,000,000 annually. Of these figures Mr. 
W. Henry Brown writes in ‘‘The Reformer’s 
Year Book”’ for 1907: 


The decrease in the number of societies is due to the tend- 
ency for amalgamation that has lately been noted. Mem- 
bership and sales have increased, but the difficulties of busi- 
ness are indicated in the lessened rate of advance, so far as 
profits are concerned. The assets include land, buildings, 
stocks, houses, investments, and £861,651 owing to societies 
for goods at the end of the year—representing a lapse from 
first principles to the tune of nearly a million, and proving the 
need for the anti-credit campaign of the Women’s Guild. This 
growth of the credit system—the debts were only £771,778 in 
1903—is a matter of regret. The salaries and wages paid by 
the distributive societies totaled £2,990,697 last year, and of 
the employees 19,456 were engaged in productive work, such 
as bread-making and the like; £81,747 were spent on educa- 
tional purposes, and £39,084 went to charitable accounts. 


The English Wholesale Society in 1905 had 
1,138 members (its shareholders are the coopera- 
tive societies, none others being allowed to be- 
come shareholders or purchasers). Its share and 
loan capital was £3,301,429; its sales, £20,785,- 
469; profit, £368,309. It manufactures boots, 
soap, candles, biscuits, sweets, preserves, pickles, 
lard, underclothing, corsets, furniture, cocoa, 
chocolate, woolens, clothing, flannels, tobacco, 
hosiery, brushes, starch, printing, corn-milling. 

The capital it employs in production is £1,564,- 
256, its output of manufactures £3,543,501, 
profit £98,543. persons employed 11,468. It owns 
four steamships, and has numerous creameries 
in Ireland, purchasing agencies in Canada, the 
United States, Denmark, Germany, France, 
Spain, Sweden, Greece, an‘ justralia, and has 
its own tea plan ienens in Ceylon. Its banking 
department has a turnover of £90,000,000. In 
the first half of 1906 the Wholesale Society 
invoiced goods to the value of £10,720,966, and 
transferred from its own productive works a 
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further value of £2,123,069 in the same period. 
Its capital rose to £4,705,688, and the member- 
ship of societies comprized in the federation was 
1,693,084. 

The most important of the society’s opera- 
tions is the boot and shoe branch, which turned 
out in the third quarter of 1906 1,119,304 pairs 
of boots at the three factories at Leicester, 
Rushden, and Heckmondwike, the total value 
of the production of boots, leather, etc., being 
£283,933. Of growing extent are brush factories 
at Leeds and Huddersfield, cabinet works at 
Newcastle and Manchester, clothing works at 
Manchester and Leeds, the weaving shed at Bury, 
the corset factory at Desborough, the printing 
works at Manchester, .lard refinery at West 
Hartlepool, hosiery works at Leicester, preserve 
and pickle works at Middleton. From its to- 
bacco factory nearly 50,000,000 cigarettes are 
sent out every year. 

The greatest increases among recent efforts 
have been in the home coal trade, which has 
shown a rise of 50 per cent in 1906, and prob- 
ably indicates the ownership of mines ere long. 

The Leeds Industrial is the banner cooperative 
store of the world, and has 49,186 members. It 
operates its own flour mill, clothing, furniture, 
and other factories. 

The Scottish Wholesale Society in 1905 had 
281 society members and 528 shareholders 
among employees; share and loan capital 
£2,372,904, sales £6,939,738, profits £267,564. 
It manufactures boots, shoes, tweeds, blankets, 
drapery, shirts, furniture, preserves, sweets, 
chemical sundries, soap, tobacco, printing, and 
corn-milling. In 1905 its productive capital was 
£685,678, output of manufactures £1,942,321, 
profit thereon £72,982, and productive employees 
4,599. There are also eight corn mills owned by 
federations of retail societies and consumers 
which in 1905 had a capital of £347,071, sales 
41,364,527, and profit £80,563; and 17 baking 
societies (also consumers’ federations) with a 
total capital of £417,249, sales £624,967, and 
profits £74,340. 

Besides these wholesale societies, the English 
cooperative development has produced innu- 
merable societies and organizations of different 
kinds. The Cooperative Congress of 1906 was 
attended by 1,329 members. These congresses 
are addrest by the most prominent statesmen, 
bishops, and sociologists, and have wide-spread 
influence and importance. 

The line of demarcation between the two 
schools of productive cooperation may be so 
clearly drawn that no confusion need arise as to 
the principles of wholesale and those 
of the copartnership side of the 
movement. The Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society is a distributor as well 
as a producer of goods, and is really 
a federation of the distributive societies of the 
country, of which 1,154 are in membership. No 
individuals are admitted as shareholders, and 
goods are sold only to societies. The profits are 
divided among the shareholding societies in pro- 
portion to their purchases. In the copartner- 
ship societies profits are distributed among cap- 
ital, customers, and labor, the workmen generally 
having representation on the management com- 
mittees—a system that cannot obtain in the 
wholesale society owing to the fact that all 
concerned act as delegates from societies, instead 
of being personal members. 
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The following figures indicate the extent of 
cooperative product of all kinds in 1905, that 
being the latest period for which complete re- 
turns are available: 


No. of | No. of 
socie- | em- Trade Profit | Loss 
ties |ployees 
£ £ £ 
England and Wales} 122 6,433 | 2,453,219| 126,186] 2,722 
Scotland. 25 5 c.ahk 17 1,864 722,840| 78,383] 246 
C.W.S., England... I 11,468] 3,543,501| 98,543] 2,594 
C.W.S., Scotland. . I 4,599| 1,942,321| 72,982] 2,945 
PD OUALs aniotote'e tere I41 24,364] 8,661,881] 376,094] 8,507 
FRANCE 


France, while the classic home of profit-sharing 
(q. v.), has had until recently little development 
of cooperation. In the early half of the century, 
while there was much discussion of the principlés 
of cooperation, it usually took the form of plans 
for cooperative communities or communism, and 
little resulted. What did result is best studied 
under COMMUNISM; FOURIERISM; ST. SIMON; 
Bucuez; Guise, etc. Cooperation proper in 
France dates from the Revolution of 1848, when 
the National Assembly opened a credit of $600,- 
ooo to be loaned to cooperative societies. In 
six months there were 480 requests for loans, 
amounting to $5,400,000. Only 29 could be 
complied with, and that partially. Few of these 
efforts prospered, and on the establishment of 
the empire a decree of March 25, 1852, abolished 
all workmen’s societies. The law of 1867 gave 
an opportunity for cooperation, but little was 
done. In 1888 certain privileges and exemptions 
from taxation were given to all cooperative so- 
cieties in France. In spite of this little devel- 
oped. The Socialists of France have till recently 
repudiated cooperation and profit-sharing as re- 
actionary, and the attention of capitalists and 
of the well-to-do has been mainly called to profit- 
sharing (q. v.). Nevertheless cooperative soci- 
eties developed. 

According to the Bulletin de l’Office du Trevail 
there were in 1904 in France 1,101 cooperative 
distributive societies (stores), 765 cooperative 
bakeries, and 338 other cooperative productive 
societies (111 in the building trades). According 
to the Annuaire des Syndicats Professionels there 
were in 1905 3,116 cooperative agricultural as- 
sociations with 659,953,members, with 47 federa- 
tions of societies. 

According to the returns to the Cooperative 
Congress at Budapest in 1904, there were, at 
the end of 1903, 328 productive societies, of 
which 123 were in Paris, 19 being among cab- 
drivers. Distributive societies numbered 1,880, 
of which only 64 have more than 1,000 mem- 
bers each, and only 3 have more than 10,000. 
Their sales only totaled £3,405,400; the aggre- 
gate profits are unobtainable—in many cases no 
surpluses were made. Cooperative building so- 
cieties numbered 56, many having received ad- 
vances from the savings-banks. Credit societies 
have risen from 873 in 1902 to 1,038 in 1903. 
Nearly one half are on the Raiffeisen principle. 
Two hundred and seventy-three are in touch 
with the agricultural syndicates—cooperative so- 
cieties existing merely for the common purchase 
of agricultural requirements 
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In Luxemburg there were in 1903 365 agri- 
cultural cooperative societies and 89 cooperative 
dairies. 


BELGIUM 


The beginning of the cooperative movement 
in Belgium was simultaneous with the formation 
in Paris, after the revolution of 1848, of a large 
number of productive cooperative societies. A 
considerable number of tailors’, shoemakers’, and 
printers’ cooperative societies were established 
in Brussels and Ghent, but were with one excep- 
tion, shortly afterward dissolved. The first dis- 
tributive societies were the cooperative bakeries 
established in 1854 at Ghent and Antwerp, but 
these also enjoyed only a brief existence. A cer- 
tain number of societies for the purchase of 
stores for the winter were established a little later, 
chiefly among the members of friendly societies; 
in 1865, 12 of these societies were in existence. 
Between 1864, when the first ‘‘people’s bank”’ 
was instituted at Liége, and 1873, a large num- 
ber of societies were established, mainly through 
the influence of the /uternationale, but the lack 
of recognition and protection by the law, as well 
as of proper organization among the working 
classes, and in some cases the bad management 
and dishonesty on the part of the managers, 
brought about the dissolution, by 1873, of al- 
most all the societies, with the exception of the 
various distributive societies established in 1869 
at the Mariemont and Bascoup collieries. In 
1867, M. Anspach, the burgomaster of Brussels, 
established cheap dining-rooms for working men. 

The real development of cooperation in Bel- 
gium has been in connection with the Belgium 
Socialist movement. (See Bretcium.) In 1879, 
largely under the lead of the Social- 
ist Anseele, a cooperative bakery 
was begun in Ghent. This move- 
ment has given cooperation in Bel- 


Cooperation 
and 


ag ee gium a firm hold. Agricultural co- 
operative societies were commenced 
in 1885. There are also cooperative dairies, drug 


stores, insurance societies, banks, and distribu- 
tive societies of many kinds. 

There were in 1904 some 238 of these Socialist 
cooperative societies, several of them of very 
great strength. Most of these are organized 
into the ‘‘Federation of Socialist Cooperative 
Societies,’’ which is also a wholesale society. It 
does a business of about 1,500,000 francs, while 
the collective sales of the individual Belgian 
societies reach 40,000,000 fr. annually. 

The most important societies are those at 
Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Liége, Louvain, Char- 
leroi, Namur, Verviers, La Louviére, and ‘‘Le 
Progrés” at Jolimont. In industrial centers such 
as Charleroi, Borinage, and the Center of Hain- 
ault, the cooperative society began by selling 
flour and butter, but it was soon found that a 
cooperative bakery could produce bread far more 
cheaply than it could be produced by each fam- 
ily for their own consumption. With the ex- 
ception of the cooperative society at Jolimont, 
where bread is sold at the lowest possible price, 
these societies have almost all adopted the sys- 
tem of the Pioneers of Rochdale, selling at the 
current trade prices, and dividing the profits 
realized at the end of a certain period, generally 
a year or six months. 

The movement, however, is wholly in the 
hands of the (Socialist) Parti ouvrier, and no 
small portion of the profits are spent for Socialist 
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education, literature, and propaganda. The club 
houses are centers of socialism, and usually one 
must belong to the party to have the benefits 
of the society. 

The great society ‘““La Maison du Peuple,” at 
Brussels, begun 1882, is representative, with its 
large central store, selling almost all kinds of 
goods, its restaurant, café, magnificent hall, and 
cooperative features of every kind. 

Other cooperative societies are, however, also 
numerous in Belgium. There are numerous ag- 
ricultural cooperative societies, largely ‘‘savings 
and credit societies’’ of the Raiffeisen type. 
These are mainly Catholic societies of the Boer- 
enbond or Peasants’ League, formed by Abbé 
Mellaerts of Louvain. There were in name at 
least 313 of these in 1904. They loaned 1,256,- 
562 fr. to small agricultural cultivators in 1903, 
and 544,440 fr. to others. 

People’s banks do a much larger business in Bel- 
gium, and are organized into a federation. Ac- 
cording to the Revue du Travail, of the Belgium 
Labor Department, there were Jan. 1, 1905, 17 
people’s banks making returns, with 15,721 mem- 
bers, and a loan of some 11,600,000 fr. There 
were 884 agricultural supply societies with 51,- 
451 members; 496 cooperative dairies with 53,- 
922 members. 


_ Tue NETHERLANDS 


Cooperation in the Netherlands is somewhat 
advanced, tho largely in the form of cooperative 
dairies and rural societies. According to the 
Netherlands Cooperative Association there were 
in 1904 174 cooperative stores, 227 societies for 
the purchasers of fertilizers, seeds, etc., 30 for 
the sale of produce, 70 cooperative bakeries, 584 
dairies, 76 other productive societies, 309 savings 
and loan associations, 143 building associations, 
26 insurance associations—1,639. These figures 
include two societies in Batavia. The figures are 
also stated to be too high, as the law compels 
the registration of the formation but not of 
the dissolution of societies. The formation of 6 

rinting societies and 6 dressmaking societies 
indicates some tendency to cooperative produc- 
tion. 


DENMARK 


Here cooperative development has been mainly 
on the Rochdale system, and on the authority 
of M. P. Blem, the chairman of the Danish Co- 
operative Committee, it can be said that there 
are now 1,000 societies with about 150,000 mem- 
bers, and an annual collective turnover of about 
2,000,000. The Cooperative Wholesale Society 
of Copenhagen sells to 915 distributive stores. 
Cooperative creameries number 1,057, and the 
butter produced from milk delivered therefrom, 
during the last fiscal year, was valued at £8,400,- 
ooo. The bulk of the agricultural exports from 
Denmark are of cooperative origin, the total 
production of the butter, bacon, and egg soci- 
eties for export in 1903 being £11,414,000, while 
the total exports from the whole of the country 
were under £20,000,000. 


GERMANY 


The cooperative movement as a whole began 
much later in Germany than in England or 
France, and took a different form. The first 
attempts in Germany arose from the desire on 
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the part of the artizan class to relieve the dis- 
tress due to factory competition, by obtaining 
credit and the raw material necessary for their 
work at a more reasonable cost. In 1848 certain 
loan associations, or people’s banks (Darlehns- 
kassenvereine), were established, but as they lent 
money without interest, and were subsidized by 
pay antoxonia outsiders, they came to be regarded 

y the artizans as mere charitable associations, 
and were held in small esteem. In 1849 Herr 
Schulze-Delitzsch, who for years was the life and 
soul of the cooperative movement in Germany, 
founded the first cooperative society for the pur- 
chase of raw material among thirteen cabinet- 
makers in Delitzsch, his native town. A shoe- 
makers’ cooperative society followed, and the 
results were so favorable that during the next 
few years a considerable number of such societies 
were formed in the neighboring towns. In 1850 
Herr Schulze founded the first of his loan asso- 


ciations (Vorschussvereine), which 

differed from the earlier banks in that 
Schulze- the persons to whom | ld b 
Delitzsch e€ persons to whom loans cou e 


granted must themselves be mem- 
bers of the association paying regu- 
lar monthly contributions. They thus them- 
selves indirectly furnished the security for the 
credit afforded them. After a time both the 
societies for procuring raw material and the loan 
associations federated, ‘and the security thus 
afforded by the unlimited liability of all the 
members of all the associations for the obligations 
of any one association rendered it easy to pro- 
cure the necessary capital. Tho the societies 
for procuring raw material form the, necessary 
basis for productive cooperation, their expansion 
was less rapid than that of the loan associations 
founded later. Productive cooperation has at 
no time been able to show a very successful rec- 
ord in Germany. Between 1860 and 1870 a 
movement was set on foot for the establishment 
of retail distributive societies (Konsumvereine), 
and the attention of the working classes was at- 
tracted to these stores by the quarrel which re- 
sulted between Schulze and Lassalle. The his- - 
tory of cooperation in Germany has since been 
a continuous progress. The movement has 
spread from industry to agriculture. In 1859 a 
congress of members of loan associations was 
summoned by Herr Schulze at Weimar; a central 
committee was appointed, with Herr Schulze at 
the head, which in 1864 developed into the Gen- 
eral Association of German Cooperative Societies 
(Aligemeiner Verband Deutscher Erwerbs und 
Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften), including all forms 
of cooperation within its limits. 

Meanwhile another .cooperative system had 
arisen in Germany. In 1849 F. W. R. Raiffeisen 
in Westerwald established a cooperative bakery, 
and then a cooperative bank. This had a capi- 
tal of only £300. Contesting against great odds, 
his system was little known till 1874, but before 
his death, in 1888, ‘‘Father Raiffeisen,” as he 
was called, saw his system a distinguished suc- 
cess. 

The following gives the essential points of 
difference in the two systems: 

The Schulze-Delitzsch credit associations put 
the lender’s interest foremost; Raiffeisen, on the 
contrary, places the borrower’s interest as the 
keystone of his system. He aims at social bene- 
fit, not at business profits. Every member join- 
ing one of the Schulze associations is expected 
to take one share valued at from $40 to $125 
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(each association determining the value of its 
shares). This share may be paid for in small 
instalments. The shares draw dividends rang- 
ing from 1 to 30 per cent. Some associations 
have declared dividends of nearly 60 per cent. 
This is gained by charging a somewhat high 
tate of interest. Loans are only made to mem- 
bers and are for short periods, never more than 
ninety days. As security, mortgages, pledges, 
bills, and sureties are taken. These associa- 
tions are managed by a well-paid committee 
whose salaries are increased by commissions 
based on the amount of business done. In order 
to increase their commissions, a committee often 
takes bad securities. 

The Raiffeisen loan banks were established to 
assist borrowers, and at the same time to free 
the small agriculturists from the merciless grasp 
ofusurers. Raiffeisen offered to sup- 
ply the peasantry with money if they 
would subscribe to his rules. As 
his aim was to benefit the poorest 
classes he exacted nothing from those 
joining, and as most members were agriculturists, 
he made long credits the rule. Each bank mem- 
bership is confined to a small district. Within 
this district members are elected with great care 
and discrimination. No difference is recognized 
between the poor and rich except that the latter 
are allowed to take the brunt in the administra- 
tion. No officers receive a cent of remuneration. 
Only one man connected with a bank is paid, 
viz., the cashier, and he has no say whatever in 
the employment and the distribution of the 
money. Banking in the ordinary sense is strictly 
forbidden. The banks are Joan banks and their 
sole instrument is credit. No dividends are paid. 
All profits: go into a reserve fund, which is used 
to meet deficiencies or losses, or it is voted to 
some public work or charity. Money is loaned 
only to members, and no request for a loan is 
granted until after a careful examination is made 
into the object of the loan, whether it is econom- 
ically justified, and if found to be so the appli- 
cant for a loan is never refused. When the 
money is granted it must be used for the specific 
object for which it was requested. The rate of 
interest usually charged is 5 percent. The banks 
obtain their money from various sources, paying 
from 34 to 4 per cent. They have more money 
than they can use, as their reputation is ex- 
cellent. The lending is on character, no pledges 
or mortgages are taken as security, but simply 
a note of hand backed by one or two other 
members. It is thought by many that one of 
the strong points of these loan banks is that they 
are based on the unlimited liability of members. 

Before the passing of the law of 1889, loans 
were made to non-members, but the law forbade 
this extension of the business of the associations 
on the ground that it destroyed their cooperative 
character. Since 1889 also the liability of the 
members has been no longer universally unlim- 
ited; but according to Dr. Criger experience has 
shown that associations with limited liability 
have not always proved able to procure the nec- 
essary capital. Tho agreeing in their main ob- 
ject, the Schulze-Delitzsch and Raiffeisen banks 
differ considerably in other details. The former 
admit members of every class, and think this 
safer, since it is improbable that a demand on 
the bank will occur in every industry at once; 
the latter limit their advantages to agriculturists. 
The former charge high interest (8 to 12 per 
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cent), and pay high dividends, with salaried 
officers. The latter charge low rates and have 
no salaried officers, and claim to be more ethical, 
Ma the former they consider merely commer- 
cial. 

A connection between the associations, how- 
ever, is maintained by means of the Central Ag- 
ricultural Bank for Germany. The General Sec- 
retary’s Union, presided over by Dr. Raiffeisen 
until his death, and since then by his son, aims 
to extend the system. The firm of Raiffeisen & 
Co. has been founded to supplement the funds 
of the association, and render them independent 
of subsidies hitherto granted by the Prussian 
Ministry of Agriculture. The firm publishes a 
journal, The Cooperative News (Genossenschafts- 
blatt). 

In 1889 a general German agricultural coop- 
erative union was established, and gave a great 
impetus to agricultural cooperation. 

According to the Prussian Central Genossen- 
schajftkasse, there were Jan. 1, 1906, in Germany 
15,108 cooperative credit societies of one kind 
or another, with 2,018,821 members. ‘The larg- 
est number of these belonged to the Reichsver- 
band of Agricultural Societies, of which Dr. 
Haas is president. At the Budapest Interna- 
tional Cooperative Congress in 1904, there were 
reported from Germany 7,008 credit societies 
of Dr. Haas’s union; 3,982 societies of the Raf- 
feisen type, and g6o0 of the Schulze-Delitzsch 
type. The peasant cooperative societies estab- 
lished by the Roman Catholic Church are also 
numerous. A German Cooperative Wholesale 
Society, somewhat on the lines of the English 
wholesale, transacts business with 1,400 cooper- 
ative societies. 

According to statistics published by the Prus- 
sian Government there were in the empire Jan. 
1, 1905, the following cooperative societies: 14,- 
272 credit societies with 1,901,122 members; 
1,833 stores with 897,092 members; 3,062 agri- 
cultural productive societies with 
218,863 members; 199 other produc- 
tive societies with 23,153 members; 
1,806 associations for the purchase 
of raw materials with 139,426 mem- 
bers; 452 societies for the purchase of instruments 
of production, with 22,984 members; 295 soci- 
eties for the sale of members’ products with 
33,231 members; 142 societies for purchase and 
sale with 6,392 members, 652 building associa- 
tions with 120,954 members, 425 other societies 
with 42,979 members, a total of 23,221 societies 
with 3,409,871 members. 


Present 
Statistics 


SWITZERLAND 


Cooperative distributive societies formed on 
the English pattern were founded in Switzerland 
at an earlier date than in any other continental 
country and took firm root. The most usual 
form of the distributive society is an associa- 
tion for the wholesale purchase of food and 
household commodities. The articles bought at 
wholesale prices are sold to customers at prices 
varying from five to seven per cent below those 
of ordinary retail dealers. Some societies have 
also undertaken the management of restaurants, 
where a meal of soup, meat, and vegetables can 
be had for about 40 c. (eight cents). 

The capital is formed either by weekly sub- 
scriptions or by the issue of small interest-bear- 
ing notes for sums as low as three frs. The net 
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profits go to form a reserve fund or to extend 
the operations of the society. Most of these 
societies enjoy a high degree of prosperity. One 
of the oldest and most important associations 
is the Consumverein of Zurich. This society 
was founded in Oct., 1853, by eight members of 
the Gritliverein, with a joint capital of 75 frs., 
which they employed in the purchase and sale 
of cigars. 

Cooperative banking in Switzerland has had 
large success. The Schweizerische Volksbank has 
branches in almost every Swiss trading center. 

In all there are said to be 4,400 cooperative 
societies in Switzerland, altho this large number 
is partly due to the fact that Swiss law makes 
it easy for almost any kind of common action 
to be registered under the name of a cooperative 
society. Of these, in 1903, some 1,800 were 
agricultural societies, including 1,536 cheeseries, 
which practically monopolize the cheese indus- 
try. There are some 1,200 societies for coop- 
erative purchase. The 204 Swiss distributive 
societies are organized into a Verband der Schwet- 
zerischen Konsumvereine, which publishes an 
organ, the Schweizerische Konsumvereine. The 
agricultural cooperative supply societies are 
organized in a Verband Ostschweizerische Kon- 
sumvereine. In 1899 these two combined in a 
general union. 


ITALY 


Cooperation in Italy connects itself with the 
past, yet has only recently been thoroughly 
organized. In 1886 and 1887 the first and second 
congresses of Italian cooperators met at Milan, 
and the Federation of Italian Cooperative So- 
cieties was constituted, and a journal, La Co- 
operazione Italiana, established. 

The most unique success of cooperation in 
Italy has been of cooperative societies 
of day-laborers. The origin of day- 
laborers’ associations has been traced 
back to the companies of Lombard 
masons who, in the Middle Ages, 
wandered through Europe building cathedrals and 
palaces. 

In Oct., 1888, Signor Marin opened a ‘‘co- 
operative campaign,’’ which lasted for a whole 
year. The first conference was held at Conta- 
tina on Nov. 24th, and soon afterward a day- 
laborers’ cooperative society was formed. Other 
conferences followed, and fresh associations were 
constituted. In all fifteen day-laborers’ societies 
were established, besides four associations of day- 
laborers and builders. These nineteen unions 
had almost 8,000 members, drawn from the ranks 
of the poorest peasants in Italy. 

The organization of these societies and the 
system of payment to members which is ob- 
served are very simple. The society makes a con- 
tract for a given piece of work at a given price, 
and then sublets the work by the piece to gangs 
(squadre) of its members. It provides the neces- 
sary tools if the workmen do not possess them, 
and gives a price equal to that which it has re- 
ceived, minus the expenses of administration. 
While the work goes on the members receive 
instalments of pay for their immediate main- 
tenance. When the work is finished the quantity 
done by each man is estimated, and he is paid a 
proportionate share of the profits. 

In 1902 there were 270 cooperative Labor So- 
cieties in Italy (not all day-labor) and they 
received 132 contracts at 3,293,705 lire. 


Day Labor- 
ers’ Unions 
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The first distributive societies in Italy were 
founded early in the second half of last century. 
A cooperative store was started in 1853 by the 
General Society of the Working Men 
of Turin, followed by another at 
Alessandria, which was opened in 
1854. The capital of many of these 
original societies was obtained by means of sub- 

-scriptions from wealthy persons, and in some 
places they were even organized by the municipal 
authorities. To this form of distribution others 
opposed the more purely cooperative English 
type based upon the scheme of the Rochdale Pio- 
neers. They believe that the consumers would 
benefit more by receiving the profits of the society 
in the form of dividends than by a constant dimi- 
nution of retail prices. The Italian Industrial Asso- 
ciation was formed at Milan, to promote the de- 
velopment of industry in Italy, by the foundation 
of people’s banks, benefit societies, and strictly 
cooperative societies of consumption and produc- 
tion. In 1865 there appear to have been about 
fifty-two such societies in Italy, and by the end 
of 1873 this number had risen to eighty-five, 
including sixteen associations on the English 
system. Unfortunately the hopes raised by this 
brilliant beginning were destined to disappoint- 
ment. The Italian distributive societies were a 
foreign importation and lacked unity in direction, 
in form, and in aims. The severe English type, 
with its complicated system of reckoning, could 
not be maintained, for the consumers, urged by 
necessity, preferred a great immediate fall of 
prices to the slow accumulation of profits. 

The question of improving the dietary of the 
peasantry is one of great and increasing importance 
in Italy. Since 1860 the question of establishing 

cooperative and other bakehouses in 
the rural districts has been before the 
public. Don Rinaldo Anelli started a 
small cooperative bakehouse at Bern- 
ate, which proved a great success. In 1884 the 
government offered to pay half the expense of 
starting new establishments, and by 1885 the 
total number of cooperative bakehouses in. Italy 
had risen to thirty-eight. 

In 1863-64 Signor Luzzatti, in a series of 
lectures delivered at Milan, recommended the 
establishment of people’s banks on the Schulze- 
Delitzsch system. 

The movement quickly spread through Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany, Emilia, Romagna, and Venetia, 
and finally into the southern provinces. By 
the end of 1890 the total number of Italian co- 
operative credit societies was 738, with a paid-up 
capital of 92,000,000 li., and a nominal capital 
of about 100,000,000 li. 

In 1887 there was, on an average, one people’s 
bank for every 46,809 inhabitants in the kingdom, 
and these banks were most numerous, relatively 
to the population, in Apulia and Basilicata, a fact 
which is the more striking when it is considered 
that the means of obtaining credit were formerly 
in a most primitive state in these southern dis- 
tricts, where the peasantry were completely in 
the power of the local usurers. 

The people’s banks have been to some extent 
transformed, or rather they have been supple- 
mented by the institution of other popular credit 
societies, based generally on the same principle, 
and organized on similar lines, but differing in 
their character and in their aims from the original 
associations. Some of these societies are called 
‘‘workmen’s banks’ (banche Operate, casse 


Distributive 


Bakehouses 
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operaie), ‘‘workmen’s credit banks” (banche di 
credito per gli Operat), ‘‘popular banks’’ (casse 
popolarz), names which show the predominance 
of working men in the new associations. 

Another form of credit cooperation has been 
introduced into Italy by rural loan banks on the 
Raiffeisen system. These banks were first 
started in 1883 by Signor Leone Wollemborg, to 
protect the rural laborers and small landed 
proprietors of Venetia and Friuli against the 
exorbitant demands of money-lenders, by making 
it possible for them to borrow capital at a moder- 
ate rate of interest. 

According to the Liga Nazionale (National 
Union of Cooperative Societies), the total number 
of Italian cooperative societies (including 322 
outside of Italy) was 4,371 on Jan. 1, 1903. 
these some 1,500 were people’s banks, 948 were 
distributive societies, 471 industrial productive 
societies, 396 credit societies, 175 societies for 
common labor and enterprise, 186 agricultural 
societies (besides banks and 99 dairies), 28 
bakeries. The number of societies of the 
Wollemborg Union is givenat 148. The ‘‘Catho- 
lic”? cooperative societies number 1,039: 


AUSTRIA 


The first cooperative societies in Austria were 
loan societies modeled after the German, and 
came into existence between 1850 and 1860. 
There were in 1903 in Austria (not including 
Hungary) 9,713 cooperative societies. Of these 
6,445 were credit associations, of which 2,320 
were of the Schulze-Delitzsch and 4,125 of the 
Raiffeisen type, 814 distributive societies, 2,459 
other societies. Of the credit societies those 
of the Schulze-Delitzsch type had in rgor 1,- 
063,505 members, with a share capital of 
102,066,000 kronen, The agricultural credit 
associations of the Raiffeisen type had 261,026 
members, and dealt out credit of 938,435,000 kr. 
The societies of the Raiffeisen type, tho by far the 
most numerous, have developed almost wholly 
within the last fifteen years. Of agricultural 
cooperative societies of all kinds in Austria 
there are almost 5,000. The Allgemeiner Ver- 
band Landwirthschaftlicher Genossenschaften in 
Oesterreich included 14 unions in 1904 with 3,549 
societies. 


HUNGARY 


Cooperation in Hungary began about 1850. 
The first society, the Beszterce Savings Bank 
and Aid Society was formed in 1851. The move- 
ment slowly grew. The (National Cooperative) 
Hungarian Land Credit Bank was formed in 1862, 
and up to 1903 had loaned 662,500,000 crowns 
on mortgage and 74,000,000 more for improve- 
ments. For long, however, credit societies were 
the only cooperative efforts in Hungary. Only 
in 1883 was the Budapest Central Cooperative 
Creamery formed. In 1886, however, Count 
Alexander Karolyi, sometimes called “‘the father 
of Hungarian cooperation,” gave a new impetus 
to the movement. In 1896 the Central Credit 
Bank of the Hungarian cooperative societies 
was formed, and in 1898 established societies in 
465 localities. Other central institutions ap- 
peared. In Transylvania a Raiffeisen move- 
ment was developed. In 1898 a national cen- 
tral credit cooperative association (Raiffeisen) 
was formed, with capital to which the govern- 
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ment largely contributed, and which it controls. 
Jan. 1, 1904, there were affiliated with this as- 
sociation 1,653 societies, with 366,721 members, 
organized in 5 446 distinct communes, with a 
collective saving deposit of 21,000,000 crowns, 
and acredit of 39,000,000 cr. The chief business 
of these societies is to supply credit,but agricul- 
tural supply societies are not a few, and some 
productive societies exist. Distributive cooper- 
ative societies in Hungary came later, but now 
haveacentral distributive society, the ‘‘Hangya,”’ 
with 267 societies in 1902. There were also, at 
that date, 150 so-called Christian cooperative 
societies with a central organization of their own. 
Cooperative insurance began 1894. The govern- 
ment in 1904 granted 12,000,000 cr. to promote 
the cooperative sale of farm produce. 


Russia 


Russia has some 1,320 cooperative societies 
with 450,000 members. There were in 1904 926 
cooperative distributive societies; in 1903 there 
were 801 with 146,550 members in the 248 so- 
cieties making returns, with a collective share 
capital of 3,174,940 rubles, and sales of 25,958,- 
508 ru. during the year. The Moscow Union of 
Cooperative Distributive Societies had 131 socie- 
ties in 1903, and the Cooperative Wholesale 
Society in St. Petersburg had 15. There were 
also in Russia 7,809 cooperative credit societies 
in 1902 (including 4,568 savings and provident 
societies). 


FINLAND 


Finland has a very active cooperative move- 
ment. 

Two hundred and sixty cooperative stores have 
35,000 members and annual sales of $2,400,000. 
The wholesale sold $300,000 in the last six months. 
One retail store sold $140,000 in the past year. 
There are 144 cooperative banks, 238 cooperative 
creameries, a total of 700 cooperative associa- 
tions. The weekly News has a circulation of 
7,000. The movement is comparatively new, 
the wholesale being only in its second year. 
Rochdale lines are strictly followed and a vigor- 
ous growth is assured. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Cooperation in the modern sense began in 
Norway in 1866, when a cooperative canvas 
manufactory was begun at Christiania. B 
1875 there were 290 cooperative societies wit 
33,000 members. Many of these, however, did 
not endure. In 1896 the government em- 
ployed Mr. Dehli to study cooperation in other 
countries, and his lectures and writing on his 
return produced a new interest. In 1900 there 
were 260 societies with 28,000 members, and a 
““turnover’’ of about 12,250,000 kroner. The 
movement has been largely agricultural. There 
are now some 830 cooperative dairies and chees- 
eries, and as many more for the improved breed- 
ing of cattle. There are central unions for 
northern, eastern, and western Norway. Sweden 
had in 1906, 2524 registered cooperative societies, 
besides many not registered, and the movement is 
growing fast. Of the registered, 903 were build- 
ing societies, 410 agricultural, 382 retail, 338 
dairies, 155 productive. 
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OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Poland has 160 cooperative societies, including 
34 Polish societies in western Prussia, for the 
most part cooperative banks. Servia has 788 
(including 100 provident and friendly societies). 
They are almost all agricultural; 416 are Raif- 
feisen banks. Rumania has 1,121 rural people’s 
banks. Bulgaria has an agricultural bank with 
25 societies and there are 47 other cooperative 
societies. Greece has only'1o societies. Spain 
has 140 small societies, of which 50 are in Bar- 
celona and 4o in Catelonia. In Portugal coop- 
eration is said to have existed for centuries among 
her agricultural and fisher folk, and to-day coop- 
erative agricultural societies and cooperative 
pharmacies are numerous, while in Lisbon there 
are several strong distributive societies. The 
Portuguese Socialist movement is somewhat 
cooperative. 


OTHER CONTINENTS 


In Japan cooperation of some form has come 
down from ancient times. There are said to be 
cooperative silk stores which can trace their ex- 
istence 230 years. In 1903 there were reported 
583 cooperative societies in Japan, 357 being 
credit societies. In India modern cooperative 
ideas are spreading, but as yet with small actual 
results. South Africa has a cluster of coopera- 
tive distributive societies growing in strength. 
In Australia cooperation seems to have made less 
headway. Iceland has a cooperative movement 
begun in 1844, and now with some strength, 
including 15 dairies. 


UNITED STATES 


Cooperation in the United States is hard to 
summarize. The word has been used, even by 
responsible writers, in such a loose way and to 
cover such a variety of forms, as often to make 
the word cooperation almost meaningless unless 
the sense in which it is used be stated. Even the 
most purely mercenary, unfraternal, and, occa- 
sionally, even fraudulent schemes are sometimes 
masked under the fair name of cooperation. 
Statistics therefore greatly vary. 

Professor Parsons finds (Arena, July and Aug., 
1903) 8,500 societies in the U. S. for cooper- 
ative production and distribution. Mr. N. O. 
Nelson, on the other hand, using the word in a 
more guarded sense, reported to the International 
Alliance in 1902 only 558 societies with 89,447 
members, a capital of $3,203,520, and sales of 
$22,705,645. Of these, 283 were creameries, 192 
stores, 38 selling associations, 45 factories. 

Nevertheless cooperation in the U. 5. has had 
a very much longer and fuller history than is 
usually realized. It has reached very large pro- 
portions. In cooperative credit associations it 
is scarcely equaled; in attempts in cooperative 
communities it has led the world. It is, how- 
ever, except in the cooperative bank movement 
almost utterly unorganized as a national move- 
ment, and most of its early attempts have proved 
of short duration. Dr. R. Heber Newton, in his 
‘Social Studies” (1887), gives the following inter- 
esting table of the main events in the history of 
American cooperation: 


1730 (about).—Share system introduced into New England 
fisheries. : ! : ; 
1752.—Fire-assurance introduced in Philadelphia, 
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“The Philadelphia Contributionship for the Insurance of 
Houses from Loss by Fire.’’ Benjamin Franklin, first direc- 
tor. Corporation still prospering. 

1767.—Life-insurance introduced in Philadelphia. 

““The Corporation for the Relief of Widows and Children of 
Clergymen in the Communion of the Church of England in 


America.’”’ Composed of clergymen. Still flourishing. 
1819.—Mutual assurance bodied in a national order—the 
Odd Fellows. 


1820-30.—Owen’s movement; socialistic. 

. came Cem pit and building societies formed in Phila- 
elphia. 

» New England Association of Farmers and Mechanics agi- 

tate the formation of stores. 

Labor organizations in New England open some stores. 

1840-50.—Brook Farm, Hopedale, etc. 

Fourierite phalanxes. 

New England Protective Union builds up a system of 
stores; which at their height did a business of about $2,000,000 
per annum. 

The earliest essay in cooperative production—Tailors’ 
Association in Boston (1849). 

1850—-60.—Loan associations arise in Massachusetts. 
ciate dairies started in New York. Anaheim. 

1860—70.—Stores started in several states. 

Productive societies also. 

Revival of building and loan associations in Pennsylvania. 

Mutual assurance assumes business forms, 

Renewed attempts at cooperative production. 

Shipyard in Baltimore (1865), in Boston (1866); machine 
shop in Philadelphia (1866); foundries in various cities; shoe 
manufactory in Lynn and in North Adams (about 1868); 
cigar manufactory in Westfield, Mass. (1869). 

1870-80.—Knights of St. Crispin agitate cooperation. 

Founding and growth and decline of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry; which order claimed to save in one year (1874) $12,- 
000,000 to its members, through its cooperative agencies. 

Founding and growth of the Knights of Honor—a great 
mutual assurance association. Still flourishing. 

Founding, growth and dissolution of the Sovereigns of 
Industry; which order did a cooperative business in one year 
(1877) of $3,000,000; representing a saving to its members of 
$420,000; all of its stores being on the Rochdale plan; some of 
which are still prosperous. 

Scattered stores in many states; Massachusetts reporting 
fifteen independent stores organized since 1870. 

( lee ey ae Industrial Cooperative Society organized 
1875). 

Independent productive societies in many states. 

Rapid growth of associate dairies, of which there are now 
5,000 in the U. S. 

Rapid growth of mutual assurance companies; the Patrons 
of Husbandry having at one time in one state alone thirty- 
eight fire-insurance companies; three companies in one county 
carrying over $1,000,000 of risks; New York State claiming 
300,000 members of various mutual assurance societies at end 
of decade. 

Rapid growth of building and loan societies in Pennsyl- 
vania, which now number over 600 in Philadelphia, with a 
membership of 75,000 and a capital of $80,000,000; which 
number in Pennsylvania from 1,500 to 1,800; which have led 
e investment of $100,000,000 in real estate in Philadelphia 
alone. 

Revival of loan associations in Massachusetts; where are 
now over twenty-two societies incorporated, having a total 
membership of over 6,000. 

Institution of loan associations in New Jersey, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, etc.; New Jersey reporting 106 associations in 1880; 
Ohio reporting the incorporation of 307 associations during 
the seven years preceding the report (1880); total estimated 
societies (1880), 3,000 in U. S., with membership of 450,000; 
and aggregate capital of $75,000,000. 

Experiments in colonization. ; 

1880-90.—Formation of the New England Cooperative 
Association. 

Revival of the Patrons of Husbandry. i 

Greatly quickened growth of cooperation in all lines. 

Development of the Knights of Labor. 


Asso- 


The more recent developments may be thus 
summarized (for Cooperative Distribution see 
especial article Cooperative Stores in the U.S.): 


The first productive association of which we have any 
record was that of the Boston Tailors’ Associative Union, 
which was formed in 1844, but did not endure long. Dr. 

Newton in his article (see above) mentions 
similar attempts at shipyards i see ae 
; (1865); in Boston (1866); a machine-shop in 

Productive Philadelphia (1866); foundries in aoGa 

Cooperation cities—Troy, Albany, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis (1865-68); shoe manufactories in 
Lynn and North Adams, Mass. (cir. 1868); a 
cigar manufactory in Westfield, Mass. (1869); a machine-shop 
in Greenfield, Mass. (1870). Says Dr. Newton: 

The most promising of these early experiments was the 
stove foundry of the Iron Molders’ International Union. 
This was started in 1867, in Allegheny County, Pa., the 10,000 
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members of the union having been expected to become stock- 
holders. The paid-up capital, however, proved insufficient 
in a critica) moment—the oft-repeated experience—and the 
enterprise failed. : . 

The decade 1870-80 experienced a marked increase in the 
number of productive societies. In the mid-year of this 
decade Massachusetts had sixteen productive societies re- 
porting to the State, and nine not reporting, tho duly char- 
tered. All but one of these had been organized since 1870. 
The sixteen societies reporting gave an aggregate paid-in 
capital of $114,210. The nine not reporting were incorpo- 
rated for $47,110. Othersocieties were known to exist. 

Ohio had a number of associations for manufacturing, but 
the cooperative feature did not long survive in the few socie- 
ties that were successful. One of these associations hada 
capital, in 1877, of $100,000, but lapsed into a joint-stock 
concern, votes counting not by persons, but by shares. .. . 

A number of these societies were the results of strikes. 
The strike at North Adams, e. g., on the introduction of 
Chinese labor, led to the establishment of a cooperative shoe 
factory. A report says: ‘“‘The men speak with pride of their 
new feelings of self-reliance and freedom, as well as of the 
quality of their work.” . The Patrons of Husbandry 
were reported in the Economist of Novy. 8, 1876, as having 
“thirty manufacturing associations, whose capital ranges 
from $200,000 to $500,000; . . . sixteen grist-mills, one of 
which produces roo barrels of flour per day; . . . three tan- 
neries, and six smitheries.”’ 

The Sovereigns of Industry contemplated entering upon 
this field, and made some essays in it, e. g., the Kingston Coop- 
erative Foundry Company, in Kingston, Mass. Its members 
consisted chiefly of picked men from other foundries. It 
organized with a capital of $8,000. Details of the experience 
of this and other societies have vanished with the order. 

This brings us down to the attempts of the Knights of 
Labor. The attempts of the Knights were most various and 
most wide-spread, including boot and shoe companies in Massa- 
chusetts, painters and decorators’ associations in Minneapolis, 
clothing companies, tobacco factories, plumbers’ associations, 
printing companies, mining associations, etc. All these, 
however, as Knights of Labor organizations have come to 
grief. Nevertheless, not a few strong productive cooperative 
enterprises have secured enduring form. 

‘“‘Among the most successful cooperative enterprises of a 
productive character were those existing among the coopers of 
Minneapolis. Between 1874 and 1886 no fewer than nine 

associations have been formed there which 
conduct business on cooperative principles. As 


Minneapolis ¢atly as 1868 the experiment of renting a small 
Coo 8 shop and selling the product direct to the mills 
pe was tried by a few journeymen coopers; they 


allowed themselves the ordinary rate of wages, 

calculated on the piece system, and then 
divided the profits in proportion to the work done. A sus- 
pension of trade in the flour-mills caused a discontinuance of 
the enterprise, and on its resumption in 1870 it proved a 
financial success, but a failure from the cooperative point of 
view, owing to the determination of the treasurer, who had 
secured a large contract for himself instead of for the firm, to 
set up as amaster cooper. The rapid increase of the milling 
industry and the consequent influx of coopers to supply the 
demand for barrels caused the labor market in Minneapolis to 
become overstocked; the wages of coopers fell so low that the 
former cooperators decided in 1874 to renew their experiment. 
Having obtained the promise of a contract, the Cooperative 
Barrel Company was formally incorporated under the laws of 
Minnesota, and entered upon a prosperous career.’’ This, 
however, has not seemed permanent. By 1896 the nine 
shops had dwindled to four, and in 1907 to three. 


Cooperative production in some forms, how- 
ever, has grown in the U. S., and of late years 
very rapidly. Mr. J. M. C. Hampson, editor of 
The National Cooperator, Chicago, reported to 
the International Cooperative Congress in 1902 
that there are something like 50,000 cooperative 
societies in the U.S. He included in this 5,000 
building and loan associations (q. v.), which he 
adds, however, are scarcely of the true coopera- 
tive kind, 2,000 mutual fire-insurance companies, 
5,000 cooperative creameries and cheese facto- 
ries, about 3,000 cooperative telephone companies 
(particularly in the rural districts of Michigan), 
hundreds .of cooperative elevator associations 
(particularly in Minnesota). He also refers to 
thousands of cooperative irrigation associations. 

According to Professor Parsons (see above), 
the U. S. leads the world in cooperative insur- 
ance, with 3,800 associations, more than 8,o00,- 
ooo members, and $100,000,000 premium receipt. 
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In cooperative banking, he puts Germany first, 
with 12,083 banks, and a business of $850,000,- 
000 Or $900,000,000, and the U. S. second, with 
5,302 loan associations, having over 1,500,000 
members and $330,000,000 of business. Pro- 
fessor Parsons estimates in the U. S. 8,500 so- 
cieties of production and distribution, with nearly 
1,000,000 members and a business of some $150- 
000,000 per year. Professor Parsons tells us, 
that there are 3,800 cooperative creameries with 
300,000 members and a production of about 
$80,000,600 per annum. In Minnesota, through 
the work of one professor in the University of 
Minnesota, 600 cooperative creameries were started 
in ten years, with a membership of 50,000 farmers. 
There are about 4,000 farmers’ purchasing and 
distributing societies with 500,000 members. 
Fruit-growers’ cooperative organizations have 
been formed in nine states with about 100,000 
members. It is estimated that there are more 
than 20,000 cooperators in California and that 
one third of the whole fruit business of the 
state is handled cooperatively. The cooperative 
Southern California Fruit Exchange handles 
more than half of the orange business of the 
state. In five states the milk producers have 
cooperative associations for selling wholesale to 
city dealers. Six or seven states have coopera- 
tive grain elevators. Near Solomon, Kan., in 
1go1, some fifty farmers established a cooperative 
grain elevator. The railways and the Grain 
Trust tried to break it down by buying grain 
above the market price. The farmers sold to 
the trust, but paid over a cent a bushel to the 
cooperative on their sales and the trust gave up 
the fight. There are also cooperative bee-keep- 
ers, sheepherders, basket-makers, sawmills, grist- 
mills, wood-yards, starch factories, canning fac- 
tories, dealers in poultry, eggs, cattle, horses, 
and cotton. Outside of the creameries and but- 
ter and cheese factories, there are, however, only 
some sixty cooperative factories. There are in 
the U. S. 5,302 cooperative credit societies. 
Cooperative life-insurance alone exceeds $7,000,- 
000,000 ON 5,500,000 lives. There are mutual 
fire, hail, and live-stock insurance companies. 
The ‘‘Insurance Year Book”’ reports only 179 
such mutual companies, but George K. Holmes, 
studying the subject for the U. S. Agricultural 
Department, says there were 3,000 of them among 
the farmers alone in 1899, with a membership 
of 2,700,000, or about half the farmers in the 
U.S. There are also thousands of cooperative 
irrigation societies in the West, and some 1,000 
cooperative farmers’ telephone companies. 

Such are Professor Parsons’s figures, but the 
round numbers indicate that they are not based 
on exact returns, and while suggestive include 
many movements not cooperative except in a 
very general sense of the word. For a careful 
study of productive distribution in the U. S., 
see especial article, COOPERATIVE STORES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


IV. ARGUMENTS FoR AND AGAINST COOPERA- 
TION 


The argument against cooperation is never 
against cooperation as an ideal, but simply 
against it as a practical method of social reform. 
On this line the opposition to cooperation-has 
been varied and often strong; the answer, how- 
ever, being probably stronger. 

1. Against distributive cooperation it has been 
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claimed that it enables the cooperative consumer 
to obtain lower prices and save some of the 
profits that would otherwise go to middlemen, 
but does not tend to raise wages, and may even 
tend to lower wages through the interest the 
purchasing cooperators have in purchasing as 
cheaply as possible. 

As a matter of fact, however, cooperation has 
not lowered wages. The cooperative wholesale 
society in England pays union wages; so, with the 
rarest exceptions, do all cooperators. 

2. On the other hand, it is claimed that pro- 
ductive cooperation tends either to develop lit- 
tle companies or groups of producers competing 
against each other, or, if these little companies 
combine into one whole, to develop a monopoly 
which is either against the community, or, if 
large enough to include the whole community, 
is socialism and not cooperation. 

But this, again, is argument not against co- 
operation, but against its misuse, not against 
cooperation, but for the necessity of combining 
trade-unionism with cooperation—a combination 
which is, fortunately, rapidly on the increase in 
England and in most countries. 

3. A stronger argument against cooperation 
is that it so fixes the mind of investors and co- 
operators on saving or earning a few cents that 
they forget questions of much larger economic 
importance. Says Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney 
Webb): 


It would be a fatal error if the million members of cooper- 
ative societies allowed their comparatively small interests as 
dividend receivers for one moment to divert their attention 
from their much vaster interests as wage-earners and citizens. 
The dividends of a cooperator amount on an average to about 
43 a year, or just about a farthing per hour on his wages. A 
“‘good”’ cooperator, dealing pretty constantly at the store, 
will make perhaps double this amount, or a halfpenny per 
hour of his working-time. Now I need not remind you how 
very easy it is to lose a halfpenny per hour in wages for the 
want of a strong trade-union. Take, for instance, the Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters, with its 500 branches all over 
the kingdom. Their standard rates of wages vary from ae 
per hour in some towns up to 9$d. per hour in others—a dif- 
ference equal to no less than eighteen times as much as the 
average cooperator makes out of his store. . . . It will hardly 
be maintained that the £5 a year dividend of the Keighley 
“good cooperator’’ is equivalent to the £26 a year additional 
wages earned by the Manchester ‘‘good trade-unionist.”” 


. 


Yet this, again, is no argument against co- 
operation, but simply an argument (as, indeed, 
Mrs. Webb uses it) for a combination of coopera- 
tion with trade-unionism. Cooperation may not 
accomplish all things, but a penny saved is a 
penny earned, and trade-unionists in England 
have learned that they cannot afford to sneer at 
the millions of pounds in the English cooperative 
movement, gained by saving pennies. 

4. The main argument against cooperation, 
as applied to the U. S. at least, is the difficulty 
of successfully conducting it. Nowhere is mo- 
nopoly so entrenched as in the U.S., and nowhere 
is competition when there is competition so keen. 
With mills, stores, and all forms of business car- 
ried on by these gigantic corporations and mo- 
nopolies, it is almost impossible for the small 
cooperative store to _ successfully compete. 
Against corporations able to run a year or more 
at a loss, in order to run out the small venture, 
small cooperation is often helpless. Too often, 
too, these corporations do not need to run out 
the cmall venture. Small cooperative ventures 
too often run themselves out. They can rarely 
be well managed, because good managers can 
get larger salaries than the small venture can 
afford to pay, and even when well managed the 
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small venture cannot buy or manufacture or 
sell on a small scale so cheaply as the corpora- 
tion on a large scale. Small cooperation is, 
thus, often hopeless, swallowing up the hard- 
earned money invested in it, and sometimes, in 
spite of the best intentions, becoming a veritable 
sweating-den, simply because of the inability of 
the small venture to compete with large stores 
and yet pay living wages. 

One must not be misled for the U. S. by the 
success of the English movement. In the first 
place, the foundations of that success were laid 
before business was so monopolized as it is to- 
day, even in England. Secondly, it must be re- 
membered that most English cooperation is con- 
sumptive, not productive—in other words, the 
least beneficial form of cooperation to the pro- 
ducer. 

Yet all this is not an argument against coop- 
eration, only a statement of actual difficulties, 
and against attempting cooperation except under 
the right conditions of management, capital, and 
support. 

Where a small cooperative venture is fortunate 
enough to secure a good manager, where it can 
secure some capital, where there is a community 
or a body of working men willing to support it, 
where there is willingness and determination to 
carry it through, then in trades and under cir- 
cumstances where the competition is not too in- 
tense the cooperation may succeed. Such cases 
are by no means wanting in the U. S., tho ex- 
ceptional. See COOPERATIVE STORES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

REFERENCES: Reports of Cooperative Congress (Great Brit- 
ain); Annual Cooperative Union, Manchester, England; 

Reports of International Conner anos Alliance, 19 Southamp- 

ton Row, London, W. C., England; Prof. Frank Parsons, 

in The Arena, July, Aug. (1903); G. J. Holyoake, Self 

Help by the People. A history of cooperation in Rochdale 

{1893}; Benjamin Jones, Cooperative Production, 2 vols. 

1894); H. D. Lloyd, Labor Copartnership in Great Britain 

and Ireland (1898); Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb), 


Cooperative Movement in Great Britain (1899); Catherine 
Webb, Industrial Cooperation. 


COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURE: Coopera- 
ation in agriculture in Great Britain has had a 
varied career, and has hitherto been mainly as- 
sociated with the sympathetic work of some 
leading landowners. Here and there distributive 
stores have managed farms, but the losses have 
been greater than the profits. In 1905, 8,706 acres 
were thus farmed by sixty-eight societies, the 
results giving an aggregate profit of £4,075, and 
an aggregate loss of £7,889. The farms range in 
size from ten acres of the Middlesbrough Society, 
upon which a loss of £1 was made, to the 449 
acres of the Hucknall Torkard Cooperators, who 
lost £177. The Chester-le-Street had the largest 
deficit, £256 on 212 acres; and the Sunderland 
society made the most notable profit, viz., £632 
on 420 acres, followed by the £515 of the New- 
castle-on-Tyne society secured on an acreage of 
122. Neither of the great wholesale societies 
made profits, and the aggregate loss on the 
two farms at Lancaster and Lanark was £6,455. 
Rather better returns were furnished by the three 
farming societies, two of which made profits of 
£4,203, the other having a small deficit of £7. 

The most hopeful aspect of associated farming, 
however, is that directed by the AGRICULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION Society, which is working in 
loyal cooperation with the Cooperative Union, 
altho quite a distinct body with definite consti- 
tution andaims. At the beginning of Nov., 1906, 
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there were 136 societies affiliated to the Agri- 
cultural Organization Society, being classified 
as follows: 


Societies for the supply of requirements and sale of prod- 


UCE cn cee sees ees ener reer erence serve seseseesesess 97 
Dairy, bottled milk, and cheese-making societies....... 12 

ural) Industries Societies: osc. hia digees ct biestaelee s 4 
Allotments and small holdings societies............... 4 
Agrictiitural credit SOCIetIES..0. «16. eaters sion aes ee Pipe 
IAsiction Market: J isi satel octet Nam Mees ete anes ethene I 
Bruit grading Society...iehulearentae seis Seer Sie Peren rere I 


Motorservice Societies.:<2.ceyctin Sie plo a rele Bee ew ee 
County Pig Insurance Association (which already in- 

cludes fifty-five branches ) 
Agricultural Cooperative Federation, Ltd............. I 
Scottish Agricultural Organization Society............ I 


Five years ago the combined trade of the ag- 
ticultural societies thus united for mutual action 
was £10,000; in 1906 it was over £300,000 and 
some of the societies have grown important 
enough to secure substantial concessions from 
railway companies. At Hereford, the Great 
Western Company has built a depot for the Here- 
ford Cooperative Fruit Grading Society, and the 
L. & N. W. R. has been similarly well disposed 
toward another society at Newport (Salop). 
Latterly a system of interchange of produce and 
commodities has been developed, with the result 
that dwellers in rural districts have been brought 
into direct contact with the advantages of dis- 
tributive as well as agricultural cooperation. 
Thus the Forest Supply Society of Worcester is 
supplying bottled milk to the Kidderminster So- 
ciety; the Eastern Counties Dairy Farmers’ So- 
ciety sends a large supply of milk to the Strat- 
ford Society, which has a milk trade of £40,000 
a year; the Framlingham Agricultural Society 
sends eggs to the Lowestoft and Penge societies, 
while other societies are arranging to take meat 
and poultry. 

This practical trade development is being car- 
tied out by means of the Agricultural Coopera- 
tive Federation, which arose out of the Advisory 
Department of the Agricultural Organization 
Society and was formed toward the end of 1905. 
This is doing useful work in assisting the agri- 
cultural cooperators to dispose of their produce 
to the best advantage. 

Associated with this work is the Central Coop- 
erative Agricultural Bank, which was formed in 
July last to provide a central bank from which 
to supply capital to the local agricultural soci- 
eties. W. Henry Brown. 


COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE (INTERNATION- 
AL). See INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLI- 
ANCE. 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
THE: Organized at Lewiston, Me., in 1900, by 
Mr. Bradford Peck, author of ‘‘The World, a 
Department Store,” and Rev. Hiram Vrooman. 
Mr. Peck was the owner of a department store in 
Lewiston, one of the largest in New England out- 
side of Boston; and this business, which was earn- 
ing large profits, he turned over to the associa- 
tion, taking three per cent ten-year bonds in 
payment.. The association also started a coop- 
erative café and a large grocery store patterned 
after the Rochdale stores in England; but these 
enterprises have been abandoned. 

The present condition of the department store 
in Lewiston is prosperous and encouraging. The 
employees are organized into a club which, to- 
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gether with a managing board of three, which is 
appointed by the association’s board of directors, 
has the entire management of the store. During 
the past two years these coworkers have voted to 
themselves vacations of two weeks in the summer 
and two weeks in the winter on pay, and five per 
cent dividends on their salaries. The directors 
of the association require the management to lay 
aside adequate sinking- and reserve-funds. The 
business of the store is on the increase, and the 
enthusiasm and loyalty of the coworkers speak 
eloquently in favor of their organization. The 
last general statement of the association (May, 
1906) shows assets of $226,182 and liabilities of 
$168,333. RatpH ALBERTSON. 


COOPERATIVE BANKS: Organizations formed 
to enable members, while carefully practising 
thrift, to make the small amount Gh security 
which each may have available, as a rule in a 
form not readily accepted by ordinary banks, 
effective for purposes of credit. The practise of 
thrift is essential, not merely as a means of ob- 
taining funds, but also as contributing to the 
steady creation of capital. The credit societies 
organized by Schulze-Delitzsch, the earliest 
formed, have come to be popularly known as 
“‘compulsory savings-banks.’’ M. Luzzatti, who 
introduced the banks into Italy, calls them “‘per- 
fected savings-banks.’”’ There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the most powerful attraction offered is 
credit, which is, or should be, limited to useful 
purposes, as not covering deficit but producing 
new value. M. d’Andrimont, who introduced 
cooperative banks into Belgium, rightly christened 
their credit ‘‘democratized credit,’ and Schulze- 
Delitzsch called his banks ‘“‘people’s banks.”’ 
They are to enable the small man or small society, 
to whom or which credit is not accessible under 
ordinary circumstances, to obtain such for pro- 
ductive purposes, or purposes insuring economy, 
however poor he or it may be. 

The means by which this is done is by the 
grouping together of either liabilities or else small 
pecuniary resources, so as to make them tell as 
security. And in doing this an intermediate 
body is necessarily formed, composed of all the 
members of the cooperative, bank which, while 
securing the original lender or depositor by col- 
lective liability and funds, and so providing for 
the borrower access to capital, at the same time 
prevents waste or abuse by, in its own interest, 
holding the borrower to his duty. Members 
collectively would suffer if the individual bor- 
rower were to make default. So they see that he 
does not. Security may be said to be created 
by the substitution of careful selection of mem- 
bers and of vigilance, quickened by a keen sense 
of responsibility, for the more or less real security 
accepted by ordinary banks. 

Cooperative banks, by providing such credit, 
have greatly added to the current resources of the 
countries in which they are established; they have 
substantially cheapened the use of money; and 
they have brought the world nearer to the ideal 
stage in which credit is to become accessible to all, 
rich and poor alike, who can make out a good 
claim, ane in which money becomes a mere com- 
modity, purchasable by any one at the price of 
security. 

The security provided by combination may be 
made effective in two distinct ways, or by a com- 
bination of the two: either by the creation of a 
share capital, which forms the first stake and 
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which accordingly shareholders are not likely to 
jeopardize, or else by the unlimited liability of all 
members pledged for any debt contracted. 

The latter method, which may be combined 
with a levy of small shares, is practicable only in 
small country districts, where there is a steady 
and unshifting population, mutually acquainted 
and capable of watching one another. In such 
districts, however, it has been found exceedingly 
beneficial because it’ quickens the necessary sense 
of responsibility more effectively than anything 
else, and therefore makes members very careful 
in the selection of other members and in the grant- 
ing and watching of loans. By such means it has 
had a very powerful educational effect, econom- 
ically and morally. To produce such, however, 
it must make services gratuitous, forbid divi- 
dends or any other distinctly personal benefit, 
and make the money accumulated indivisible 
common property. 

The method of providing for security by shares 
is applicable in populous districts as well as in the 
country, for industrial as well as for agricultural 
purposes; but it does not dive down equally low in 
the social scale or bring the same help to the very 

oor. Insuch banks, tho there may be dividend, 
it ought to be strictly limited, or the interest of 
the shareholders will be placed in opposition to 
that of the borrowers for whose use the bank 
was really formed. 

The credit. given by cooperative banks is, 
generally speaking, personal; and in its general 
aspect it is better the more personal it is. In 
Germany and in the Scandinavian kingdoms 
there are, however, excellent cooperative mort- 
gage banks, which have raised enormous sums of 
money, and cheapened and facilitated mortgage 
credit materially. They make the loans repay- 
able by terminable annuities carried over a long 
period of time, and protect the borrower against 
any danger of notice or raising of interest so long as 
he pays his instalments punctually. 

Altho cooperative banks are generally supposed 
to be distinctly European, there are known to 
have been exceedingly useful coop- 
erative banks in existence in New 
York before the Civil War. The 
well-known loan and building asso- 
ciations of the United States, which 
in some states pass by the name of ‘“‘people’s 
banks,” are in a manner cognate institutions, but 
only in one particular aspect. 

The most serious obstacle at present in the way 
of the formation of cooperative banks in the 
U.S. is the law which allows no bank to be opened 
with a capital of less than $10,000. 

In Europe cooperative banks have become 
numerous and as a collective body very powerful. 
In Germany some 950 cooperative banks of the 
Schulze-Delitzsch type alone—but these are by 
far the largest—keep about $500,000,000 steadily 
in circulation in credits fructifying in the country. 
Germany has about 12,000 such banks in all, and 
the larger number of these, tho least powerful 
individually, are employed in financing agricul- 
ture. Grown numerous, banks have combined to 
unions and formed central banks, which have 
added to their financial power. In Austria, 
Italy, and Belgium cooperative banks are less 
numerous but equally useful. In Russia there 
are a large number of cooperative banks, but 
their cooperation is not everywhere perfect. 
France is making great headway, more specifically 
in the formation of agricultural banks, Several 
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cooperative banks have been formed in Canada, 
and succeed well. The best known and oldest is 
that of Lévis near Quebec. Cooperative banks 
are now also forming in India; there is one in Bar- 
bados and one recently formed in Jamaica. 
Henry W. Wo rr. 


REFERENCES: People’s Banks (1896) and Cooperative Bank- 
ing (1906), by H. W. Wolff. 


“ COOPERATIVE BROTHERHOOD, THE: In- 
corporated under the laws of the State of Wash- 
ington, Sept. 20, 1898, at Burley, Kilsap County, 
Washington. As originally organized, it en- 
deavored to carry out the provisions of a deed of 
trust which secured for its members certain privi- 
leges, including guaranty of home and employ- 
ment; to establishia socialistic commonwealth; ‘‘to 
organize persons for the cooperative production 
of wealth; to secure the equitable distribution 
thereof among those producing it, thereby dis- 
pensing with the wage system; to provide for the 
collective ownership of the means of production 
and distribution; and to make it possible for 
those so organized to recognize in a practical way 
the brotherhood of humanity.” 

Seven years after its establishment the capital 
stock was increased from $5,000 to $50,000, and 
a reorganization, involving the setting aside of the 
deed of trust, was undertaken. Under the new 
by-laws neither home nor employment are guar- 
anteed to members. With the exception of its 
printing department, the brotherhood has ceased 
to manage any industries. The company leases 
its property, as its board of directors sees fit, giv- 
ing preference to members. Still, recognizing 
that ‘“‘one of the principal purposes for which 
the C. B. was organized was to provide a perma- 
nent home for its members,” it is sought to do 
this by a plan of long leases at a nominal rent. 

A member who was in good standing Jan. 1, 
1905, is ‘‘entitled to the lease of a home-lot con- 
sisting of one acre, more or less, for fifty years, 
without allowing more than one lot to a family, 
for the payment of the taxes plus $1 per annum, 
to be placed in a common fund to cover necessary 
expenses, and the remainder to be used for keep- 
ing roads.” 

Any new member (that is to say, one who joins 
after the reorganization) can secure a home-lot 
just as soon as he holds ‘‘paid-up shares of stock 
amounting to $200.” The new by-laws of the 
C. B. are modeled after the ‘“‘Standard Rochdale 
By-Laws.” 

Financially, the organization is strong. Its 
surplus, at a conservative estimate, is between 
$19,000 and $20,000, and its liabilities less than 
$2,500. It holds, under an agreement for pur- 
chase, nearly 300 acres of fine land fronting on 
tide-water, of which thirty acres are partially 
cleared, while twenty acres are under cultivation 
with fruit-trees and crops. Its income from 
leases of real estate during 1906 is estimated at 
$650 for the year. The brotherhood owns a 
sawmill, shingle-mill, and planer which, at pres- 
ent, are leased to an outsider who holds, at the 
same time, a contract to cut timber. 

The total membership of the Cooperative 
Brotherhood is about 150, of whom twenty are 
resident at Burley. The total population of 
Burley, not including outsiders, is thirty-four. 
Including outsiders who are connected with its 
leased industries and in other ways, Burley has 
a population of seventy or more. 

Aside from the printing department, the only 
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industry which is managed by members of the 
brotherhood is the Fruit and Dairy Company, 
incorporated under the laws of the state. The 
right to engage in any industry is not restricted to 
members, altho at present the two industries 
mentioned are under their control. 

The provision of the original by-laws, providing 
for ‘‘the free exercise of the individual preferences, 
convictions, or desires in religious, political, or 
domestic affairs,’ has been carefully observed. 
The denominational religious services, attended 
by Roman Catholics as well as by Protestants, 
have been held from an early date, almost con- 
tinuously, the endeavor having been made to set 
forth the practical teachings of Christ; to indicate 
a working method of Christian socialism. 

A. B. Ettis. 


COOPERATIVE GILD, THE WOMEN’S: An 
organization of women connected with the in- 
dustrial cooperative societies of Great Britain. 
It was founded in Oxford in 1883, and has now 
400 branches attached to industrial cooperative 
societies throughout England and Wales. These 
branches, with a membership of 22,000 women, 
are all federalized in the one cooperative. gild. 
The purpose and spirit of the movement are well 
set forth in the words of Miss Reddish, a former 
president of the gild: ‘‘I believe that all the phys- 
ical, social, and moral evils have their source for 
the most part in a bad economic and industrial 
system, and therefore I would have society and 
the industry of the kingdom (that is, England) 
established and worked on new lines—on the lines 
of true and universal cooperation, on the principle 
of equal efforts in producing and equal participa- 
tion in results... . When we have done our 
best to bring about this great and desired end of 
universal cooperation, we shall feel that we have 
done our duty to our fellows in the endeavor to 
realize the hopes and wishes of the great founders 
of the cooperative movement, that poverty and 
idleness should disappear from the land; that 
idleness should cease to revel in luxury, and labor 
pine in want; that vice should no longer glitter 
in the palace, and virtue droop in the hovel; that 
man’s inhumanity to man may be a thing only of 
the past.” The principle underlying the whole 
organization of the gild is that of self-govern- 
ment, that is, it is a democracy of working 
women, banded together not simply to increase 
the benefits and to share in the material ad- 
vantages of cooperative stores and societies, but 
to take a place and to have a share in the great 
social, industrial, moral, and political movements 
that are making for the welfare and advance of 
the great common people of England. The gild 
takes its part when factory bills are up before 
Parliament, forwarding memorials, and in other 
ways bringing its influence to bear and making it 
felt for better legislation in the interests of labor 
and economic and social reform. The secretary is 
Miss M. Llewelyn Davies. Address: Kirkby- 
Lonsdale, England. 


COOPERATIVE PRODUCTIVE FEDERA- 
TION. See Lasor COPARTNERSHIP. 


COOPERATIVE STORES IN THE UNITED 
STATES: No trace of the establishment of coop- 
erative stores in the United States is to be found 
prior to the organization of the New England 
Association of Farmers and Mechanics in 1831. 
This was composed of many of the local labor 
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organizations formed at that time, and at its first 
convention it enthusiastically indorsed the appli- 
cation of cooperative principles. Other organiza- 
tions took part in the agitation for the establish- 
ment of cooperative stores, with the result that 
several short-lived attempts were made in differ- 
ent parts of the New England States. 

Out of the Boston division of this association 
grew what was later known as The Workingmen’s 
Protective Union of America, organized for the 
collective buying and selling of merchandise. 
The association spread rapidly, and 
106 divisions were in existence in 1850. 
A purchasing agent was located in 
Boston, and to him were sent orders 
to be filled and produce to be sold. 
The business of the union amounted to $112,507 
in 1848, $220,801 in 1849, and $535,338 in 1850. 
In 1849 its name was changed to The New Eng- 
land Protective Union. Eighty-three of the 106 
divisions had in 1850 a membership of 5,109, 
and eighty-four of them reported a capitalization 
of $71,890. During the last four months of that 
year, sixty-seven divisions purchased over $102,- 
ooo worth of goods, and in the first nine months 
of 1851 this amount was further increased to 
$620,000. In 1852 the number of divisions had 
grown to 413, with the sales of 167 amounting 
to $1,696,825. With the disruption of the or- 
ganization in 1853, The American Protective 
Union was formed, and from 1853 to 1858 the 
latter ‘society transacted an annual business 
varying in amounts from $1,000,000 to $1,536,- 
ooo. With the approach of the Civil War, decay 
and disintegration set in, and within a short time 
the organization had disappeared. 

During the next few years, altho cooperation 
as a movement was dead, nevertheless several 
stores existed and were fairly successful, while 
one or two new ones were organized in various 
parts of the Eastern states. Throughout the 
“sixties’’ trade magazines make mention of 
meetings held for the discussion of cooperation, 
and of calls being made for lectures and informa- 
tion. From 1863 to 1866 thirty-six stores were 
started in ten of the Eastern states. In 1864 the 
Rochdale methods were introduced into the U. S. 
by the members of a Philadelphia cooperative 
store who had obtained the constitution and by- 
laws of the original Rochdale association. The 
store was fairly prosperous for a time, but soon 
failed owing to lack of business knowledge on 
the part of the cooperators. 

The first labor organization of national im- 
portance to declare itself as being favorable to the 
organization of cooperative stores and workshops 
was the National Labor Union organized in Balti- 
more in 1866. This association lived for but a 
few years and consequently had no effect what- 
soever upon the cooperative movement. 

The National Labor Union was followed in 
1867 by the organization of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, or ‘‘The Grange,”’ as it is often called, a 
secret order formed among the farmers for their 
mutual benefit. From the very nature of its 

conception, i. e., mutual helpfulness 

Patrons of #™Ong the farmers, the Grange was 

Husbandry a society based upon cooperation. 
According to its constitution it was 

organized for the establishment and 
extension of cooperative principles among the 
agricultural classes. One of the first methods 
which it adopted to carry out this policy was to 
have all the members of the Grange concentrate 
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their orders upon a certain manufacturer or 
wholesaler, with the understanding that they 
were to receive a discount on their trade. The 
plan was comparatively successful for a time, but 
soon aroused the determined opposition of the 
local retail merchants, who often induced the 
manufacturers and wholesalers to cease trading 
with the Grangers. The local branches of the 
order then banded together and supported a state 
purchasing agent, to whom were sent all the 
orders of the subordinate associations, and who 
was thus enabled to buy in car-load lots and at 
greatly reduced prices. Confidential lists, bear- 
ing the names and prices of those firms from 
which discounts could be obtained, were sent to 
the local granges. Orders were then made up 
from these lists and were sent to the purchasing 
agent. The business of these agéncies was enor- 
mous. Thus, in one year that of the Ohio Grange 
amounted to almost $1,000,000, and in Indiana it 
Was no uncommon occurrence to have the day’s 
receipts of the agency exceed $1,000. At one 
time the Grangers had five steamboat lines, 
thirty-two grain elevators, and twenty-two ware- 
houses to assist in their system of cooperative 
buying and selling. Dissatisfaction with the 
state agencies arose, however, and in a short time 
many of them were abandoned. 

But during the years just preceding the aboli- 
tion of the agencies another form of cooperation 
began to attract the attention of the Grangers. 
This was the establishment of cooperative stores. 
As early as 1874 six granges in Wis- 
consin had united to form a mercan- 
tile association with $5,000 stock. 
During the first year of its existence 
it transacted a business of over $12,000. Stores 
sprang up in almost every city in which local 
granges were located. In Illinois at one time 
there were Grange stores in one half of the coun- 
ties. In Massachusetts in 1875 there were fifteen 
associations with a capitalization of $75,000 and 
with assets valued at $140,000. The sales of 
eight of these amounted to about $500,000 a 

ear. There were also thirty dividing stores in 
Fall River, Mass., with about 1,500 members 
and an annual trade of $300,000. During this 
year several stores were also started in California. 
However, the enthusiasm of the Grange for coop- 
erative stores died away with returning prosperity 
following the panic of 1873, altho in Missouri in 
1880 there were fifty-seven Grange stores together 
with a state purchasing agency, while in Texas in 
1885 there still remained a Grange wholesale 
house run in connection with 150 cooperative 
stores. To-day only a few of the stores estab- 
lished by the Grange remain. Altho but tem- 
porarily successful, nevertheless the Grange 
stores did great and good work. They not only 
succeeded in saving the farmers millions of 
dollars on their purchases, but they were also 
greatly instrumental in lowering the prices of 
articles to those who were not members of the 
order. 

Shortly after the reaction against the Grange 
had set in, another order came forward, having 
as its motto the word ‘‘Cooperation.’’ This was 
the order of The Sovereigns of Industry, organ- 
ized in 1874, with the purpose of doing for the 
factory-workers what the Grange had done for 
the farmers. At first it also pursued the methods 
followed by the Grange, and established state 
purchasing agencies, but these soon gave way to 
the formation of cooperative stores, The national 
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council of the order, by printing and distributing 
thousands of pieces of literature dealing with 
cooperative matters, encouraged the local coun- 
cils to undertake the work. Stores owned and 
operated by the ‘‘Sovereigns”’ sprang up through- 
out the Eastern and Central states, but with the 
subsequent disruption of the national order the 
greater number of these stores disappeared. In 
1875 there were forty-eight stores in Massachu- 
setts with a capitalization of $30,268, and an 
average monthly trade of $26,250. In 1876 this 
number had decreased to thirty-nine. Half of 
these were joint-stock companies, seventeen did 
not deliver goods, twenty sold only to ‘‘Sover- 
eigns,”’ and twenty-two sold below the regular 
market prices. In 1877 but thirty of these stores 
were in existence. 

The Industrial Brotherhood, organized in the 
early ‘“‘seventies’” for the purpose of federating 
all unions into a natinee body, also declared 
itself favorable to ‘‘the establishment of cooper- 
ative institutions, both productive and distribu- 
tive.’’ It lived for but a few years, and was soon 
succeeded by the Knights of Labor which had 
been formed in 1868, but which ten years later 
adopted in toto the platform and purposes of the 
brotherhood. The members of the Knights of 
Labor entered enthusiastically into the work of 
establishing cooperative stores, workshops, foun- 
dries, and various other enterprises, their aim 
being the complete destruction of the competitive 
wage system, and the introduction of one based 
entirely on cooperation. Very few of the stores 
and cooperative establishments started by them 
are in existence at the present time. 

From 1886 to 1892 the Farmers’ Alliance was 
active in propagating cooperative doctrines 
among the Southern farmers. Its 
members attempted to eliminate the 
middleman in the buying and selling 
of products by the establishment of 
a system of trade discounts similar 
to that followed by the early Grangers and Sov- 
ereigns of Industry. In 1890 it was estimated 
that the alliance transacted a business of more 
than $10,000,000. In1886avery complete inves- 
tigation under the supervision of Prof. R. T. Ely 
disclosed the existence of eighty cooperative 
stores in the United States. Thirty-two of the 
fifty-three associations in New England reported 
a capitalization of $187,466; twenty-two of these 
had 5,470 members, while the total trade of the 
New England stores was estimated at $2,000,000. 
Seven of the associations outside of the New 
England states reported aggregate sales amount- 
ing to $357,674. 

It was in 1886 that the first attempt was made 
to form a federation of the stores in and around 
Boston, but to no avail. During the next ten 
years there was but little activity in the cooper- 
ative world. In 1894 an attempt was made by 
Messrs. Barlow, Rhodes, Peabody, and Ely of 
Massachusetts to form a federation of cooperative 
associations. The Cooperative Union of America 
resulted, and was composed of fourteen societies. 
It published a paper, The American Cooperator, 
for a short time, but both ventures were soon 
abandoned, only to be followed in 1896 by The 
American Cooperative Union, a national federa- 
tion of cooperative enterprises. This association 
was organized in St. Louis, July 1, 1896, but 
scarcely lived long enough to receive its name. 

As a result of an investigation which he had 
made for the U. 8S. Department of Labor, Dr. 
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E. W. Bemis announced in 1896 that there were 
some seventy cooperative stores in the U. S. at 
that time, with a possible membership of 19,000, 
and with the sales of forty-one of the societies 
amounting to $2,372,000 for their 15,707 mem- 
bers. The next few years saw a slow and steady 
increase in the number of cooperative stores, 
encouraged as it was by no central organization 
or national movement, but by the desire of the 
people for lower prices. 

It was on the Pacific Coast that the first suc- 
cessful federation of cooperative stores, The 
Pacific Coast Cooperative Union, was begun 
(Nov. 7, 1899). It was here that such great 
activity had been shown in the early years of the 
Grange and Alliance agitation. The union was 
formed for the purpose of studying and propa- 
gating cooperative ideas. On Jan. 1, 1900, the 
association established The Rochdale Wholesale 
Company of San Francisco, which since that time 
has played an important and indispensable part 
in the upbuilding of the strongest cooperative 
movement in the U.S. In this work it has been 
greatly assisted by a most efficient weekly (for- 
merly monthly) paper, The Cooperative Journal, 
founded in 1900 and published at Oakland, Cal. 

In 1900 The Cooperating Merchants’ Company 
of Chicago, Ill., was organized. This corporation, 
composed of over 450 retail stores, some owned 
cooperatively and some privately, serves as a 
medium through which the constituent stores 
purchase their supplies, buying direct from the 
wholesaler and manufacturer. This company 
owns two large wholesale houses, and publishes 
its own monthly trade-organ, Mixed Stocks. In 
the same year The Right Relationship League 
was organized at Chicago for the purpose of prop- 
agating a certain kind of cooperative ideas. 
These consist in the establishment of stores in 
which there is an equality of ownership and voting 
power, a strict adherence to the principle of cash 
payments, provisions for the accumulation of a 
reserve and an educational fund, the payment of 
8 per cent on the capital stock, and the appor- 
tionment of the remainder of the profits of the 
trade among the members on the basis of the 
amount of goods purchased. In 1go01, 1903, and 
1906 respectively, state cooperative federations 
were established in Kansas, Washington, and 
Pennsylvania. 

In June, 1904, a national convention of the 
cooperators in the U. S. was held at St. Louis, 
Mo., resulting in the formation of The National 
Cooperative League, and in the establishment of 
a bureau to gather statistics dealing with the 
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cooperative movement. The National Coopera- 
tive League indorsed the Rochdale principles, 

and established a uniform method 
, for the organization of cooperative 
stores in accordance therewith. A 
second meeting of the league was 
held at Seattle, Wash., in 1905. The 
bureau of statistics proved to be of little if any 
value to the movement, and thus far has made no 
teport of its activities. 

In r904~5, Mr. Ira Cross, working under the 
supervision of the Wisconsin Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, made an investigation of cooperative 
distribution in the U. S. (See the ‘‘Twelfth 
Biennial Report of the Wisconsin Bureau of 
Labor and Industrial Statistics.’’) The following 
table gives the results of that investigation, the 
total returns only being given for each state. 
Group I. comprises the Eastern manufacturing 
states; Group II., the Southern cotton states; 
Group III., the Central grain states; and Group 
IV., the Western mining states. An asterisk at 
the head of the column denotes that in this 
column is placed the number of cooperative 
stores making returns upon that specific matter. 

Judging from the returns received from these 
170 establishments, the above 343 stores repre- 
sent an estimated capitalization of $8,520,809, a 
membership of approximately 76,146 persons, and 
a trade of about $265,526,743. 

_The majority of these stores are largely pat- 
ronized by farmers. Out of 124 stores answering 
the question as to whether the majority of their 
customers came from the city or the country, 
seventy answered from the latter, thirty-nine 
from the former, while the remainder stated that 
their trade was about evenly divided. The 
greater portion of the stores were originally begun 
on a cooperative basis. Credit was seldom given, 
and then only for a short time. Market prices 
were usually followed, and in no case were goods 
sold only to stockholders. In the majority of 
cases the effect of these stores was to lower prices 
of merchandise in their localities. 

A unique development of the cooperative 
movement in this country is to be found in a 
number of so-called ‘‘College Cooperative Socie- 
ties,’’ connected either directly or indirectly with 

many of our higher educational in- 
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College stitutions. Such associations oper- 
Societies ating cooperative stores are to be 
found at Yale, Harvard, Cornell, 

the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology, Northwestern University, Amherst, 


Williams, the Ohio Wesleyan, Kenyon College, 
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Date of No. of Sales Rate of 
Starting | Members 1904-5 Dividends | 2™ployees 
1898 150 $45,000.00 8 per cent 7 
1882 2,513 238,315.14 rine 49 
1886 $73 51000) Oi) Ss) cts aln iia are I 
ere thee AAR FS AN Ca OS Eo Al) Pgh a slat a ee o-* 
1884 450 54,651.58 8 per cent 6 
1905 522 5,000.00 LEE 7 2 
1900 500 27,000.00 10 © 3 
1902 7 7,000.00 8 ¥ x 2 
1896 249 19,499.30 Sees lawn 5 
10 ‘ash, 
1894 1,631 48,762.07 : ra ae et iS 
1883 1,176 60,504.72 ; 8 


* Store just being: organized. 
t This store was 


egun in January, 1905, and the returns are for the succeeding five months, 


¢ Declares no dividends but sells all goods at cost, 
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Otterbein University, Miami University, and 
Worcester University, together with the state 
universities of California, Illinois, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin. 
In most cases, under judicious management, they 
have proven to be very successful and of the 
greatest benefit to the student body which patron- 
izes them. No interest is paid on the shares of 
stock held by the students, but the profits of the 
societies are divided among these students upon 
the basis of the amount of goods purchased. 

The preceding table presents the status of the 
largest of these stores at the close of the 1904-5 


semester (June, 1905). toe Taos 


REFERENCES: Bulletin No. 6 of the U. S. Department of 
Labor; Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1875, 
1877; Twelfth Biennial Report of the Wisconsin Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, pt. i.; History of Cooperation in the U.S., 
in the Johns Hopkins University Studies, vol. vi.; Article 
in The North American Review, by Newton, vol. cxxxvii., 
p. 327; Fincher’s Trade Review; Article in The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, by Cummings, vol. xi., p. 273; 
Article in The Arena, by Cross, April, 1906; Labor Prob- 
lems, by Adams and Sumner, s. v. Cooperation. 


COOPERATIVE UNION, THE: The Coopera- 
tive Union is an organization of the associated 
trading societies in Great Britain under the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies’ Act. It has 1,230 
societies in membership, their adherents aggre- 
gating 2,115,995, or 93.6 per cent of the total 
number of cooperators in the country. In addi- 
tion to sustaining the propaganda work in dis- 
tricts as yet untouched by cooperation, the 
union pays special attention to matters of im- 
portance to the movement, and has special com- 
mittees to deal with (a) education, (b) production, 
(c) international and foreign inquiries, (d) prop- 
aganda of a joint character with the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, (e) the relations of societies 
to trade-unions, (f) parliamentary affairs, (g) ex- 
hibitions, and (h) cooperative defense, this latter 
committee having come into existence in conse- 
quence of recent attacks on cooperators at St. 
Helens and elsewhere in the north. 

The Cooperative Union comes most promi- 
nently before the public in connection with the 
annual congress. General Secretary: J. C. Gray, 
J.P. Central Offices: 2, Nicholas Croft, High 
Street, Manchester. 


COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE. 
CooPERATION, Section II. 


See article 


COOPER, PETER: American manufacturer and 
philanthropist; born in New York City, 1791. 
He received a meager education, whereupon he 
entered the trade of carriage-making. Gradu- 
ally, however, he took up one enterprise after an- 
other, with continuous success. In 1830 he es- 
tablished the Canton Iron Works, at Canton, 
Md., where he constructed from his own designs 
the first locomotives ever made in the United 
States. Soon after he established a rolling- and 
wire-mill in New York, and in 1845 he moved 
it to Trenton, making it the largest rolling-mill 
of the day in the U. S. He built three blast 
furnaces in Phillipsburg, and conducted other 
similar enterprises. Cooper was one of the chief 
supporters of the laying of the Atlantic cable and 
other important enterprises. Deeply interested 
in the free education of the industrial classes, he 
gave the money for and laid the corner-stone of 
the Cooper Union in 1854, and saw its completion 
in 1859, to be “‘forever devoted to the instruction 
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and improvement of the inhabitants of the U. S. 
in practical science and art.’’ He gave $200,000 
as an endowment during his life, and $100,000 by 
his will. The original cost when he conveyed it 
to the trustees was $630,000. In 1876 Mr. 
Cooper was candidate for the presidency of the 
Greenback or National Independent Party, and 
received some 100,000 votes. He died in New 
York City, April 4, 1883. Among his writings 
may be mentioned: ‘‘Ideas for a Science of Good 
Government, in Addresses, Letters, and Articles 
on a Strictly National Currency, Tariff, and Civil 
Service’’ (New York, 1883). 


COOPER, THOMAS: English author and editor; 
born in Leicester, England, 1805. The son of a 
poor widow, he learned the shoemaker’s trade. 
At the age of twenty-three he opened a school in 
Lincoln, and a year later became a Wesleyan 
Methodist local preacher. In 1839 he went to 
London to engage in journalism, but finding little 
success, he later returned to Leicester and joined 
the Chartists. He published a newspaper in 
their interests, and was nominated for Parlia- 
ment. He addrest many meetings and aroused 
great excitement. In one instance a riot oc- 
curred at Hanley after he left; and at Manchester 
military guards were placed in the street. He 
was arrested and taken back to Staffordshire 
on a charge of arson in connection with the Han- 
ley riot, but he proved that he was not there 
when the offense was committed. He was then 
arraigned for conspiracy and sedition and tried 
before Sir Thomas Erskine, March, 1843. He 
defended himself eloquently, but was condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment in Stafford jail, during 
which time he wrote the greater part of an epic, 
the ‘‘Purgatory of Suicide,” dealing with the 
social and religious questions of the age. After 
his release he wrote several books of poetry and 
prose. He joined Mazzini’s International League, 
but took no part in the Chartist agitation of 1848 
on account of differences with O’Connor. For 
some time he lectured on political and historical 
subjects; and later, after having been a skeptic 
for ten years and a follower of Strauss in 1855, he 
changed his views and lectured against atheism. 
When his health broke down, W. E. Forster and 
Samuel Morley obtained for him a small annuity. 
In 1882 he published his autobiography. He died 
in Lincoln in 1892. 


COPARTNERSHIP TENANTS’ HOUSING 
COUNCIL, THE: Was established under the 
auspices of the Labor Copartnership Associa- 
tion. Its object is.to help toward the solution 
of the problem of housing the people by means 
of the establishment of copartnership societies 
for tenants and by promoting the forming of the 
same. 


Objects.—To aid in the solution of the Housing Problem 
by encouraging and promoting the establishment of Copart- 
nership Tenants’ Societies. 

Methods.—To make the principles. and work of such socie- 
ties known by means of lectures and the distribution of 
literature. 

To draft rules for registration, to meet the various con- 
ditions under which such societies may be established. 

To give legal and other advice. 

To centralize information as to plans, material, cost of 
construction, etc., so that small societies with limited capital, 
shall not be put to the full expenseineachcase. — C 

The council will take no financial responsibility, but will 
be willing to give advice in financial matters. 


Henry Vivian, M.P., is chairman of the coun- 
cil, whose address is 22, Red Lion Square, London. 
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COPYRIGHT is the exclusive right to publish 
intellectual productions, such as books, papers, 
plays, paintings, sculptures, designs, music, 
photographs, etc. 

The first copyright law of England dates from 
1710. Before that date some exclusive rights 
of printing had been granted for limited periods. 
By the present law, intellectual productions in the 
United Kingdom have copyright during the life 
of the author and fof seven years after his death, 
or for a term of forty-two years, whichever may 
be the longer time of the two. Foreigners have 
the same right by publishing in England. 

In Germany .laws for copyright begin in 1837. 
By the law of 1845 they can be extended to 
thirty years after the author’s death. 

In France copyright exists for the life of the 
author or his widow, for twenty years for his 
children, and for ten years for other heirs. The 
Belgian law is the same, except that all the heirs 
can hold copyright for twenty years after the 
author’s death. 

Copyright laws in the United States date from 
1790 and at first pertained only to citizens or res- 
idents.. To-day copyright is given also to citi- 
zens of states granting reciprocal rights. It en- 
dures for twenty-eight years, with right of re- 
newal for fourteen years. The Congress issues 
copyrights to authors and patents to inventors. All 
books, maps, charts, musical compositions, en- 
gravings, photographs (or negatives), chromos, 
statues, etc., whatever the subject may be, are in- 
cluded, and soareallinventions. There is no limit- 
ation to science in the strict sense of the word. 

In Canada the right of copyright lasts for 
twenty-eight years and may be renewed there- 
after for fourteen years. In order to be pro- 
tected by this law an author of the United 
Kingdom must register his work in Canada and 
publish it there inside of a month of its having 
been published elsewhere. 

Other British colonies possess local copyright 
laws peculiar to themselves. 

International Copyright has been a slow growth, 
and is determined by the laws of each nation. 

The English International Copyright Act pro- 
vides that a work having been published first in 
any part of the British Empire is entitled to the 
benefit of the English laws just as if it had been 
issued first in the United Kingdom. Thus it fol- 
lows that the work so published possesses copy- 
tight in those foreign lands which belong to the 
Berne Convention of 1887. By a convention in 
Berne in 1887, Great Britain and possessions, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Haiti, Italy, Luxemburg, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and Tunis formed an inter- 
national agreement. Foreign books to receive 
copyright in the U.S. must have an edition man- 
ufactured in the U.S. 


CORPORATIONS: A corporation may be 
defined, in general, as a body formed and au- 
thorized by law to act as a single individual in 
carrying out the purposes for which it is incor- 
porated. It is the creature of the State, and 
can do only that which it is allowed to do by 
the State in the act which gives it birth, but 
within those limits it can act as freely as any 
individual. Corporations are usually divided 
into public and private corporations. 


Over the former the legislature, as the trustee or guardian 
of the public interests, has the exclusive and unrestrained 
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control; and acting as such, as it may create, so it may 
modify or destroy, as public exigency requires or recom- 
mends, . Private corporations, on the other hand, are 
created by an act of the legislature, which, in connection with 
its acceptance, is regarded as a compact, and one which, so 
long as the body corporate faithfully observes, the legislature 
is constitutionally restrained from impairing, by annexing 
new terms and conditions, onerous in their operation, or in- 
consistent with a reasonable construction of the compact. 
(Angell and Ames on Corporations, §31, ch. 1.) 


¢ Corporations are of comparatively recent 
growth. Says Professor Ely, in his articles on 
“The Growth of Corporations,’ in Harper’s 
Magazine for 1887: 


In thirty years, in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
only one corporation was formed in Massachusetts, and that 
was of an eleemosynary character. When 
Alexander Hamilton wrote his celebrated 
report on the establishment of the first United 
States Bank in 1790, there existed only three 
banking corporations in the United States. 
Some estimate that railway corporations own one fourth of the 
wealth of the country, but they did not begin to exist until 
more than half a century had elapsed after the promulgation 
of the Declaration of Independence. Gas companies, which 
have been so fruitful a source of corruption in states and 
municipalities, did not exist at all in the eighteenth century, 
and not in large numbers much before 1830. Manufactures 
were carried on in the last century in insignificant shops by 
men of little wealth and of no great social importance. 


History 


It was the general opinion a hundred years 
ago that corporations or joint-stock companies 
could not succeed, because they did not appeal 
to the stimulus of self-interest as much as pri- 
vate concerns, and therefore must go down in 
competition with them. The opinion of Adam 
Smith, in his ‘‘Wealth of Nations” (1776), is 
well known when he says: 


The trade of a joint-stock company is always managed by 
a court of directors. This court, indeed, is frequently subject 
in many respects to the control of a general court of proprie- 
tors, But the greater part of those proprietors seldom pre- 
tend to,understand anything of the business of the company. 
. . . The directors of such companies, however, being the man- 
agers rather of other people’s money than of their own, it can- 
not well be expected that they should watch over it with the 
same anxious vigilance with which the partners in a private 
copartnery frequently watch over theirown. Like the stew- 
ards of a rich man, they are apt to consider attention to small 
matters as not for their master’s honor. . . . Negligence and 
profusion, therefore, must always prevail, more or less, in 
the management of the affairsin such a company. . . ~ That 
a joint-stock company should be able to carry on successfully 
any branch of foreign trade, when private adventurers can 
come into any sort of open and fair competition with them, 
seems contrary to all experience... .. The only trades 
which it seems possible for a joint-stock company to carry on 
successfully, without an exclusive privilege, are those of 
which all the operations are capable of being reduced to what 
is called a routine, or to such uniformity of method as admits 
of little or no variation. 


Nevertheless corporations, altho only com- 
paratively recently of large growth, have ex- 
isted at least some four hundred years. j 

To-day, however, the corporate field, partic- 
ularly in the U. S., covers enterprises of every 
conceivable nature. Manufacturing corporations 
embracing every thinkable need or luxury of 
the human being, distributing concerns selling 
every kind and class of necessity and luxury 
in the lines of food, clothing, or what not, are 
carried on in the corporate form. Transportation 
methods of every kind, from the stage-coach to 
the powerful locomotive and electric engine, from 
the coal-cart to the automobile, are operated 
by corporations. Our department stores, our 
restaurants, our candy manufacturers, our the- 
aters, our magazines and newspapers, the ad- 
vertising in the street-cars, many of the metro- 
politan barber shops, the bootblack stands and 
the news stands and book stores, are operated 
by corporations. Not a large building is now 
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put up in American cities but that an enormous 
corporation puts in the foundation; another cor- 
poration erects the superstructure and still others 
put on the finishing touches, while usually a large 
realty or investing corporation owns and operates 
the building itself. The hats we wear, the um- 
brellas we carry, the clothes, all are shaped and 
produced to a large extent through corporate 
activity. 

Not only is the corporate field diversified in 
the different classes of business and commercial 
undertakings, but it is also of gigantic scope and 
size. The estimated national wealth of the U. 
S. at the present time is in excess of $110,000,- 
000,000, and it is estimated that of this total 
wealth, something like one half is owned in cor- 
porate form. If we eliminate agricultural wealth 
and confine our estimate to only the wealth 
represented in manufacturing, transportation, 
and like industries, we find that over eighty per 
cent of such wealth its in corporate form. The 
tendency at the present time is for the corporate 
growth to increase several times more rapidly 
than the growth of private concerns. This is due 
to the fact that not only do most new underta- 
kings start under the corporate form, but the 
tendency of former private concerns to combine 
as they grow and enter the corporate form seems 
absolutely irresistible. 

The following figures from Moody's Manual 
for 1907 not only demonstrate the great magni- 
tude of the corporate field, but illustrate the 
pronounced tendency of the smaller 
concerns to combine with or become 
swallowed in the larger ones. For 
the year ended May 1, 1907, the 
Manual reports facts and figures on about 222,- 
ooo miles of steam railroad in the U. S., repre- 
senting a combined par value capitalization in 
stocks and bonds, all of which is in the hands of 
the public, of about $13,900,000,000. These to- 
tals émbrace 1,419 active, existent corporations, 
all of which have stocks and bonds outstanding 
in one form or’another. Of this number of cor- 
porations, however, no less than 688, representing 
196,429 miles of railroad and having outstanding 
$12,931,000,000 of stocks and bonds, are con- 
trolled by fifty-seven large corporations; and the 
remaining 674 companies, which are independent 
of control, represent only 25,588 miles and about 
$977,000,000 of capitalization. It will thus be 
seen that nearly go per cent of the railroad mileage 
of the country and more than g2 per cent of the 
par value capitalization of the railroad corpora- 
tions of the country are embraced in the control 
of fifty-seven larger corporations or controlling 
systems. 

The facts and figures bearing on other corporate 
undertakings in the U. S. are also interesting, 
both as regards magnitude and tendency, and 
all serve to demonstrate the fact that businesses 
of every nature are year by year going into the 
larger corporate form. The figures given in the 
Manual for 1907, covering the street-railway in- 
dustry, the gas- and electric-light industry, the 
telephone, telegraph, and other public utility 
undertakings, as wellas the field of manufacturing 
and miscellaneous enterprise, show that over 
$20,000,000,000 of capitalization is to-day in 
corporations, the stocks and bonds of which in 
each individual case aggregate at least $500,000, 
and are more or less in the hands of investors 
and the public generally. Thus it will be seen 
that including the steam-railroad industry, 
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represented by a capitalization of about $14,- 
000,000,000, the aggregate amount of capital in 
corporate form in this country is approximately 
$34,000,000,000, without considering the many 
thousand smaller corporations of less than $500,- 
ooo capital and also the banking and trust com- 
panies and other financial institutions of like 
nature. 

Contrary to a very general impression, the 
owners of corporate wealth in this country are 
not aloné a few millionaires, but a multitude of 
small investors whose average hold- 
ings are probably less than $10,000 
each. Many of these,are $5,000 in- 
vestors and still more of them hold 
less than $1,000 each. In 1905 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission reported that 
the railroads of the country then had 327,851 
shareholders. As this estimate is necessarily 
inaccurate and incomplete because of the fact 
that thousands of stockholders do not have the 
certificates in their names, the truth probably is 
that there are at least double this number of 
holders. It is a well-known fact that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system alone has had on its 
books as high as 40,000 stockholders. The num- 
ber of holders of railroad bonds is entirely un- 
known, but should at least equal that of stock- 
holders, thus giving us as a fair estimate in the 
neighborhood of 1,500,000 of investors in the 
steam-railroad industry alone. If we add to this 
1,500,000 more to represent the number of in- 
vestors in other corporate undertakings which 
are not private or close, we have in all about 
3,000,000 investors who are the owners of the 
corporate wealth of the U.S. Of course, a pro- 
portion of these investors are outside of the U. 
S., altho what percentage is difficult to guess. 
If, however, we include all enterprises in which 
foreign capital would naturally enter, including 
mining undertakings, it would probably be fair 
to estimate 15 per cent of the above total as 
foreign, thus leaving approximately 2,550,000 
persons to represent the ownership of the large 
corporate wealth of the country. 

It should be pointed out that the above fig- 
ures do not embrace the ordinary ‘‘close’’ cor- 
porations. The close corporation is different 
from the others in the fact that its entire stock is 
usually owned by a few individuals who are the 
actual managers of the enterprise itself. Thus it 
is, in effect, precisely similar to the old-style part- 
nership as far as its responsibility to outsiders 
is concerned, and its success or failure in a finan- 
cial sense therefore involves only those who are 
actively connected with it. 

Concurrently with the rise of the modern cor- 
poration have come in various economic and 
social problems which would otherwise never 
have arisen. Under the old form of partnership 
the business man or firm usually found it neces- 
sary to either limit the amount of the business 
he might do to his personal financial capacity, 
or else make use of additional capital through 
the aid of a money-lender. Under the corporate 
form, however, securities are issued which pro- 
duce the necessary capital to extend business 
and handle increased business, as well as to im- 
prove credit generally. These securities are of 
two classes, stocks and bonds. The stockholder 
stands in the same relation to the concern itself 
as did the old-fashioned partner, with the excep- 
tion that the stockholder is not necessarily an 
active partner, and is not responsible for the 
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debts of the concern beyond the amount of his 
shares. The bondholder, on the other hand, 
stands in the same position as the old-fashioned 
money-lender; that is, he is a creditor and his 
loan is usually secured by some sort of mortgage 
on the property. The difference between a stock 
and a bond, therefore, is simply the difference 
between the owner and the loaner. 

While the modern form of corporate enterprise 
has slowly evolved, and is an enlargement of the 
old partnership method, yet it has in modern 
times taken on features which were entirely 
unknown to the partnership. For 
instance, in the matter of capitali- 
zation, the stock company of to-day 
is usually capitalized far beyond the 
invested value of the undertaking 
itself. For instance, if a former'partnership rep- 
resents an actual invested cash capital of $1,000,- 
ooo, and is showing a net profit to its owners of 
$400,000 per annum (which is not an unusual 
occurrence), when it is converted into a corpora- 
tion its capitalization will be based not on the 
original investment, but on the earning power 
in connection with the current rate of interest, 
future prospects, etc. In this particular case, for 
instance, the capitalization of a corporation ta- 
king over such a business would not be less than 
$4,000,000, basing our estimate on the showing 
of earnings alone. Should there be other con- 
siderations, such as patent rights, franchises, or 
special conditions which would insure a steady 
future growth, the capitalization would be very 
much more than this; possibly twice as much. 
The bond issue alone which might be put on to 
such a property might run as high as $3,000,000 
or $4,000,000. Thus has come in the custom of 
what is popularly known as “‘stock-watering.”’ 
The difference between the actual invested 
amount of cash in the plant and the capitalization 
itself is generally understood to be the ‘‘water.”’ 

While stock-watering is generally regarded as 
a vicious practise and its elimination looked upon 
as a great remedy for the evils of corporate en- 
terprise, yet, as a matter of fact, its elimination 
would not be a remedy at all, for the reason that 
stock-watering is not the evil itself, but simply 
one of the results of certain evils which are bound 
up in corporate as well as many other industrial 
and commercial undertakings in this and other 
countries. The capitalization of a corporation 
in the shape of stocks and bonds does not of it- 
self have any effect on the relationship of the 
corporation with its customers or with the public 

enerally. A corporation of $1,000,000 capital, 
for instance, cannot, by raising its stock certifi- 
cates to $10,000,000, make any changes in the 
prices of its products unless some other factor 
enters in besides the mere one of the increase in 
the face value of its stock certificates. If it does 
so increase its capitalization, the actual value of 
its business will be no greater than before and 
the price of its stock certificates will of course 
depreciate accordingly. If, however, it increases 
its capital to represent some tangible acquisition 
which it did not possess befere, then, but then 
only, it will have made a distinct gain in its as- 
sets. To illustrate this, the recent incident 
brought out by the Harriman investigating com- 
mittee, of the increase in capitalization of the 
Chicago & Alton Railway some years ago, is 
worthy of mention. Prior to this increase in 
capitalization, the Chicago & Alton Railway had 
for years been growing in value as a result of the 
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increase in population along its lines and gen- 
eral expansion of industry and commerce in that 
part of the country. Its terminals and all other 
assets had shown the natural and automatic in- 
crease to which all enterprises of this nature are 
heirs in a growing country like the U. S., but the 
old management had never discounted these in- 
creased values in the capitalization. When the 
Harriman interests took hold of the 
property, however, they immediately 
decided to capitalize the automatic 
growth in value of this railroad sys- 
tem and added approximately $60,- 
000,000 in stocks and bonds to the former capi- 
talization. In other words, prior to this time its 
““monopoly’’ or special privilege had not been 
capitalized, and all the Harriman interests did 
was to bring the face value of the securities of 
the Chicago & Alton Railway up to the current 
value of its monopoly or special privilege. They 
put no water into the property in the sense of 
trying to capitalize a vacuity, as is popularly 
stated. 

The remedy for corporate evils, therefore, does 
not lie along the line of prohibitive legislation in 
regard to the amount of face value in stocks or 
bonds which may be placed upon a property, 
but will be found rather through an examination 
of the conditions which enable the heads of cor- 
porations to issue vast amounts of securities, 
which, while not representing actual cash invest- 
ment, do nevertheless represent something of a 
tangible nature. This tangible something may 
be patent rights, tariff protection, franchise priv- 
ileges, or something else of an exclusive nature. 
Only when this feature of the situation is exam- 
ined and analyzed will this vital problem of 
corporate capitalization be permanently solved. 

Another condition which has been brought 
about by the change of industrial and commercial 
activity through the corporate form is the con- 
centration of control of industry, commerce, 
finance, etc., without the same concentration of 
responsibility. That is to say, while it is neces- 
sary for the corporate manager in order to be 
successful to bear great responsibility, yet he is 
usually now more in the position of an employee 
than an owner. Under the partnership form the 
manager felt a financial responsibility and liabil- 
ity which he now seldom feels. He is usually 
employed under a large salary, and while the 
failure of the organization may involve him finan- 
cially, yet not to the same extent as it will the 
great body of stockholders or bondholders, who 
must supply the necessary capital, and who un- 
like the salaried manager, get nothing in the 
shape of income until it is actually earned and 
can be drawn out of the business. It is, there- 
fore, often the case that the corporation will be 
so managed as to benefit the officers and directors 
at the expense of the stockholders. 

The foregoing situation is illustrated in many 
ways in modern corporate enterprise where con- 
ducted on a large scale. With corporate capital- 
izations running up into the billions of dollars 
and controlling entire industries, it is necessary 
to keep the control in close touch with large 
financial and banking interests. Thus the gigan- 
tic railroad, industrial, and public utility cor- 
porations of the U. S. are all managed from what 
is commonly known as ‘‘the Wall Street end.” 
That is, the control of the companies, as repre- 
sented in the boards of directors and officers, is 
all in the hands of the banking interests of the 
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country, who supply the necessary capital, com- 
bine the plants, form underwriting syndicates, 
float the securities, devise the plans of capitali- 
zation and stand at the forefront of the financial 
organizations. The boards of directors are usu- 
ally chosen by the banking interests, and of 
course all matters of policy are either devised or 
approved by these same banking interests. Nat- 
urally the banking interests advocate policies 
which will serve to strengthen their control of the 
particular industries and conserve whatever spe- 
cial privileges the enterprises may have. The 
methods employed, while often of the best kind 
possible, do not universally result in the advan- 
tage of or even equitable treatment of the con- 
sumer. 

A further result of large corporate enterprise 
is the necessity for the large privileged corpora- 
tion to interfere with legislation. On the one 
hand we find a public sentiment very 
antagonistic to corporations gener- 
ally, and on the other hand we find 
the corporations endeavoring, in one 
way or another, to influence and guide legisla- 
tion. There is a reason for corporate interfer- 
ence with legislation which is a perfectly rational 
one. Inasmuch as practically all antagonistic 
legislation, which is favored by the public, is of 
the nature of attack on results and not on causes, 
and often, if carried through, has the vicious ef- 
fect of doing harm in greater amount to the com- 
munity itself than to the corporation, it is per- 
fectly natural that the corporate managers of the 
country should regard the legislation as stupid, 
inane, and futile, and should use all means in their 
power to retard it. This condition of things will 
logically continue until people awaken to the fact 
that in attacking corporate forms and not special 
privileges, they are barking up the wrong tree. 

A word needs to be said in relation to the cor- 

oration as a field for actual investment of funds. 

tactically all investments, outside of those 
placed in real-estate bonds and mortgages, are 
corporation investments. There are two meth- 
ods by which money is invested in corporation 
enterprises. These are direct and indirect. The 
person who places his investment directly in a 
specific undertaking, or through a banker or 
broker, is a direct investor. He personally be- 
comes a stock- or bondholder in a corporation 
of his own choosing. But the man who deposits 
his money in a savings-bank, trust or insurance 
company, or state or national bank, is an indirect 
corporation investor. His money goes from the 
institution into an investment of some sort, where 
it earns the interest which he receives and possi- 
bly a little more. In the former case he sees his 
money at work; it stays presumably in the place 
where he put it. In the latter case he delegates 
the matter of actual investment—to the bank— 
which acts in the capacity of a trustee, and in- 
vests his money for him. And in both cases the 
money may easily be invested in the same enter- 
prise. Thus, in the latter case, he may place his 
money in a savings-bank, and the bank may then 
invest it in New York Central Railroad bonds. 
In the former case he may himself, through an 
investment banker, purchase New York Central 
bonds. His money is in the same enterprise in 
both instances, the chief difference being that in 
one case he knows it and in the other he does not. 

The growth of large corporate activity in the 
U.S. during the past twenty years is concisely 
reflected by the growth of Wall Street as a finan- 
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cial center. The stocks and bonds of all cor- 
porate enterprises are there dealt in in greatly 
Increasing volume year by year, and where a 
generation ago the dealings in corporate securities 
were almost entirely confined to steam-railroad 
stocks and bonds, to-day they cover every con- 
ceivable form of corporate undertaking, and a 
great majority of the transactions in stocks and 
bonds, including those outside of the Stock 
Exchange, now represent corporate enterprises 
which are entirely independent of steam railroads. 
That this tendency will continue there seems to 
be little doubt, and that within the next genera- 
tion all business undertakings of any size what- 
ever will be in the hands of greatly enlarged and 
steadily growing corporate organizations seems 
to be almost certain Joun Moopy. 


CORRUPTION IN GOVERNMENT AND COM- 
MERCE: In this article we consider corruption 
in the United States only, because, considered as 
a social factor in contradistinction from a ques- 
tion of individual ethics—and in this encyclopedia 
we are only concerned with the social aspect— 
corruption in commerce and government has ad- 
mittedly developed in the U. S. as a social phe- 
nomenon, very much more than in any other 
civilized country. This is not to say that the 
average American business man, or even the 
average American legislator, is mére dishonest 
than the average European. That is another 
question and would lead usfar. There are many 
kinds of dishonesty. Hypocrisy, e. g., is not 
characteristic of America. Corruption in gov- 
ernment in Europe is undoubtedly much more 
concealed than in the U. S., and much more com- 
mon than many realize. Generalizations in morals 
are unsafe. Yet when all is said, corruption in 
commerce and government is undoubtedly car- 
ried on in the U.S. in a larger and, certainly, ina 
more open way than in Europe. It can, there- 
fore, be best studied here and will cover and in- 
clude almost every variety of corruption to be 
found anywhere, even tho some forms of corrup- 
tion may be even more existent in other coun- 
tries. Weconsider the subject under Corruption 
in Commerce; in Elections; in Municipalities; in 
Legislatures, State and National; Causes. 


Corruption in Commerce 


Corruption in commerce has, at least until 
recently, been generally considered far less fre- 
quent than corruption in governmental trans- 
actions. Many facts to-day, however, are lead- 
ing people to question this view, and also to ask 
themselves if even the corruption in government 
is not largely due to the corruption of government 
by large and often most reputable corporate com- 
mercial interests and institutions. According to 
Mr. C. R. Woodruff, in his survey of municipal 
progress for 1904: 


The United States Fidelity and Trust Company is author- 
ity for the statement that in r90r the banks of the country 
lost $1,665,109 from defalcations, and in 1902 $1,709,301, 
while the editor of Midland Municipalities is responsible for 
the statement that the loss of federal, county, and municipal 
governments from the same cause was $1,283,055 in 1go1, 
and $3,007,129 in 1902. So that for these two years the em- 
ployees and officers of banks defaulted in the amount of 
$1,024,569 more than did all the public officials in the country. 
These figures do not take into consideration all the forms of 
governmental corruption, but they do not all the forms of 
commercial corruption. They coversolely one form of dishon- 
esty, but show that the average run of public office is as honest 
—yes, a little more so—than the average run, of bank offi- 
cers. Astheeditor of the Midland Municipalities pertinently 
remarks, ‘‘The fact is that neither the bankers nor. the offi- 
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cials are as a class dishonest, but, on the contrary, look after 
the interests in their care much better than the average man 
looks after his business. With the vast sums handled each 
year by the officials or the banks, the amount lost in defalca- 
tions is exceptionally small, so small that when compared 
with the whole they are hardly worth notice, much less an 
excuse for general condemnation.” 


Defalcation, however, is but a single form and 
“gine! a minor form of commercial corruption. 

ribery and adulteration of goods, the dishonest 
manipulation of stock, ee es stock- 
gambling, the falsifying of accounts, the mis- 
representation of values, the obtaining of ‘‘graft’’ 
(or unearned and dishonest participation in finan- 
cial transactions) is much more common. For 
ADULTERATION OF Foon, StocK-WaTERING, and 
STocK-GAMBLING, see pages 8-11; 1033-1035. 

A writer in the Independent (Sept., 1904), who 
is stated to be a business man ‘of responsibility 
and large experience, but who for obvious reasons 
does not sign his name, gives many concrete 
illustrations of corruption in commerce. He says: 


The growth of large corporations, where the buying is 
separate from the ownership, where the buyer’s personal 
interests may be worked on if he is at all susceptible to cor- 
ruption or blinded if he is not very shrewd, has opened the 
business field for the Old World diplomacy of intrigue and 
corruption, and corruption flourishes there in a way that few 
appreciate. There is no publicity of the corruption. When 
the heads find it out they may remedy it, but that is all and 
they keep it quiet. . . . This corruption is rapidly growing. 


As an instance of one form of corruption he 
quotes the following from a New York buyer: 


“Of course I give presents, or, if you prefer to call it so, 
commissions and bribes. You can’t do business in any other 
way. I’m not paida salary of $10,000 a year to hesitate at a 
little check-giving, when I can’t get the business otherwise. 
They all doit. You know the case of Brown, who bought for 
A. & B. (mentioning one of the largest department stores in 
New York City). He used to turn over to C. & D. (a promi- 
nent manufacturer of cloaks and dresses) business to the 
amount of $300,000 or $400,000 a year. They gave hima 
brown-stone house up-town in New York, where he lived for 
years. Every one knew it, and it is said that both A. & B. 
knew it at the time, but they said they did not care if Brown 
did get houses and money, that he had made his department 
pay big profits and that was what they looked at. Later on 
C. & D. actually made Brown one of the partners in their firm, 
so that he shared in their profits, and he was still the buyer 
for A. & B.” 

Later, when others had talked, he said: “I have an under- 
standing with my house that I can draw up to $25,000 a year 
and no questions asked, I always carry several thousand 
dollars with me.’”’ And here he showed a roll of bills. “‘ Oft- 
times I meet a squeamish cuss and have to handle him with 
gloves. I'll get him around to my hotel in the evening and 
we'll have drinks and cigars served and a little game of poker; 
of course I always lose. Nothing is said, but I book a good- 
sized order before I go, and really that is one of the cheapest 
methods; when the man comes right out and asks for money 
then I usually have to pay a big price.” 


Foremen in factories are often bribed to demand 
certain brands of goods or certain articles for use 
in their factories. The corruption or ‘ graft”’ in 
teal estate deals has become noto- 
rious. The use of blackmail in the 
lesser press of the country and of 
paid editorials and ‘‘fake’’ telegraph- 
ic reports in the larger papers is 
well known. The use of more or less fraudulent 
advertisements is almost universal. The prices 
put upon articles in stores has often little or 
no relation to the cost of production. These 
are but a few instances of dishonesty in or- 
dinary commercial proceedings. Very many 
business men believe it is impossible to-day to 
conduct business with strict regard to truth. 

When one comes to the larger commercial 
transactions, corruption is, if possible, still more 
prevalent. Says Mr. N. O. Nelson: 


The exposures are fresh in mind of the boodlers in St. Louis 
and Philadelphia, of the meat packers, and the insurance 
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officers and directors, and Wall Street financiers. Were 
these, like ordinary crimes, the occasional lapses of individ- 
uals, they would have little or no weight. But the remarkable 
thing is that wherever the probe happens to be inserted, the same 
condition 1s found. Everywhere, in every case, every rail- 
road, every packer, every valuable franchise, every life-in- 
surance company, every tax return that has been investigated, 
has been found lawless, perjured, brazenly rotten, when 
judged ey either legal or moral standards. Did not the 
statute of limitation intervene, Mr. Folk, Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Jerome, and Mr, Hitchcock could be kept busy the remainder 

,of their days, and could every day give material for yellow 
head-lines. It is the yellow history that is at fault, not yel- 
low journalism. 


- Life-insurance companies supposed to be the 
most reputable have ee found to have altered 
their books overnight, to avoid the requirements of 
thelaw. The New York Life-Insurance Company 
was declared to have paid their ‘‘ legislative agent”’ 
$416,927 during five years, besides $235,000 for 
which no receipt was given, and $134,000 for per- 
sonal use. The president of the Metropolitan 
could borrow $80,000 of his and other companies 
at 14 per cent. Mr. McCurdy, president of the 
Mutual, received a salary of $150,000 a year, and 
his son $30,000, besides $91,766 in commissions, 
while his son-in-law, Mr. Thebaud, received 
$147,687. (See INsuRANCE.) The investigation 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, considered by 
many one of the best managed roads in the 
country, showed department officials receiving 
large sums for granting illegal favors to certain 
companies. The revelations of Mr. Thomas W. 
Lawson in his ‘‘ Frenzied Finance’’ have been dis- 
counted but never answered. Mr. Henry D. 
Lloyd, after his sensational but sub- 
stantiated exposure of the Standard 
Oil’s dishonest and corrupt methods, 
became convinced that he was but 
attacking individual cases of a uni- 
: form system, and the question arises: 
What great corporation’s money is not tainted? 

The evil has not grown in a day. As long 
ago as 1871 Charles Francis Adams, since him- 
self president of a great railroad organization, 
wrote (‘‘Chapters on Erie’’): 


Corruption 
in 
Corporations 


The system of corporate life and corporate power, as ap- 
plied to industrial development, is yet in its infancy. It 
tends always to development, always to consolidation; it is 
ever grasping new powers or insidiously exercising covert in- 
fluences. Even now the system threatens the central gov- 
ernment. ... The belief is common in America that the 
day is at hand when corporations far greater than ever— 
swaying power such as has never in the world’s history been 
trusted in the hands of mere private citizens, controlled by 
single men like Vanderbilt, or by combinations of men like 
Fisk, Gould, and Sage—after having created a system of 
quiet but irrepressible corruption, will ultimately succeed in 
directing government itself. . . . It isa new power for which 
our language contains no name. We know what aristocracy, 
autocracy, democracy are, but we have no word to express 
‘‘government by moneyed corporations.” 


In 1895 Judge William J. Gaynor of the New 
York Supreme Court, writing to the St. Louis 
Mercantile Club a letter for Jefferson Day, said: 


The untold millions of sham, dishonest, and oppressive 
paper stock and bonds now existing in this country, issued 
generally upon rights and privileges conferred by law gratui- 
tously, and to pay dividends and interest upon which it is 
proposed to sap agricultural, mechanical, manufacturing, 
mercantile, professional, and all other honest industry, may 
well be the subject of grave thought by those who meet to 
recur to and keep alive principles which are wholly antago- 
nistic to such a condition, and which cannot be said to be 
paramount while such a condition exists. 


In 1904, Supreme Justice David J. Brewer, ad- 
dressing the Albany Law School, June 1, said: 
To-day’s great temptation to the lawyer as a lawmaker 


comes from the marvelous development of corporate interests. 
The corporations themselves are colossal in size, alluring by 
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the magnitude of their achievements, tempting not merely 
by the money they possess and with which they can reward, 
but more by the influence they can exert in favor of the indi- 
vidual lawmaker in the furtherance of his personal advance- 
ment. No one can be blind to the fact that these mighty 
corporations are holding out most tempting inducements to 
the lawmaker to regard in lawmaking their interests rather 
than the welfare of the nation. Senators and representa- 
tives have owed their places to corporate influence, and that 
influence has been exerted under an expectation, if not an un- 
derstanding, that by them as lawmakers the corporate inter- 
ests shall be subserved. I am not here to deny the value of 
corporations. I realize the magnitude of the work that is 
possible through such combinations, and I donot deny their 
right to be heard before any legislative body in defense of 
their rights or in furtherance of their interests. But the 

danger lies in the fact that they are so power- 

ful and that the pressure of so much power 


Justice upon the individual lawmaker tempts him 
B to forget the nation and remember the cor- 
rewer poration. And the danger is greater because 
it is insidious. There may be no written 
agreement. There may be in fact no agree- 


ment at all and yet when the lawmaker understands that the 
power exists which may make for his advancement or other- 
wise, that it will be exerted according to the pliancy with 
which he yields to its solicitations, it lifts the corporation into 
a position of constant danger and menace to republican in- 
stitutions, I do not mean to insinuate that all legislators are 
influenced thereby. On the contrary, I know;there are many 
and I trust they area large majority who stand in the full in- 
tegrity of their being, acting always in accordance with 
their judgment of the best interests of the nation; but within 
the limits of our profession, as elsewhere in the world, are 
many weak characters who, while they might not deliberately 
do a dishonest thing or deliberately prove false to an oath or 
obligation, yet yield to the pressure of corporate interests, 
deluding themselves with the idea that those interests are 
synonymous with the interests of the nation. 


As example of very recent commercial cor- 
ruption we quote from a public letter of Mr. 
R. R. Bowker (until recently manager of the 
Edison Electric Company), addrest to Governor 
Hughes. Speaking of his company he says: 


There was the prospect of a condition under which the 
company could reduce the rate to one half of what it for- 
merly had been and yet could paya ro percent dividend. In 
the mean time, by semipolitical movements, Mr. Anthony N. 
Brady, with ex-Mayor Grant and a well-known trust com- 
pany, had organized a company, bought the franchises of a 
petty lighting organization, and made a deal ‘“‘with the late 
W. C. Whitney, then in control of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company, for the supply of its ‘surplus electricity,’”’ 
tho the Metropolitan Company had need for all its electricity. 
Thereupon the hint came from a director common to both the 

Metropolitan and Edison companies that the 
sale of the Edison Company would be wise. 

New York Deterred from opposition by the fear of the po- 
Gas M 1 litical power of Mr. Whitney and others, the 

a8 Monopoly directors acceded. Mr. Bowker had to choose 
between opposing the deal and getting the 
best possible price for the stockholders. He 
himself sacrificed the opportunity to dispose of his own stock 
at a high price. The company was greatly overcapitalized 
by an excessive issue of bonds, which were marketed, if 
not illegally, at least by a palpable evasion of the law. The 
order reducing the rates was rescinded. In the midst of 
these transactions there was a ‘‘ Wall Street whirl,” and a 
financial battle between the various interests contending for 
the lighting monopoly and its vast profits. Finally, peace 
was made by consolidation; the Brady-Whitney interests 
were absorbed and were represented on the gas board. The 
final result has been that the Consolidated Gas Company is 
now entire master of the gas and electric lighting of New 
York City, both public and private. Mr. Bowker says that 
since the consolidation he believes that the management has 
dealt fairly with the public. ‘‘But the facts remain,” he 
adds, ‘‘that it was, and is still, possible to juggle with great 
properties in the most unscrupulous manner, and that the 
consumer is required to pay a price that will produce earn- 
ings on three times the capitalization needed by the industry.” 
—The Outlook, May 4, 1907. 


As a sample of management of railroad _cor- 
porations we quote from the Independent of May, 
1907, as to the Chicago & Alton Railroad: 


A syndicate composed of Mr. Harriman, Mortimer L. 
Schiff, James Stillman, and George J. Gould bought nearly all 
the stock of the company. Within six years, under their 
management, the capital stock was increased from $40,000,000 
to $122,800,000, altho only $22,000,000 was spent for im- 
provements. Large quantities of bonds issued by the syndi- 
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cate were virtually sold to the syndicate at sixty-five and 
then marketed at from ninety to ninety-six, a considerable 
part being taken by the great life-insurance companies. The 
controlling owners also declared and paid to themselves a 
dividend of 30 per cent. The profits of these transactions 
appear to have exceeded $24,000,000. In due time 103,000 
shares of the Alton stock were sold to the Union Pacific. The 
testimony showed that heavy commissions, amounting to 
several millions, had been paid to the affiliated banking-house 
for its services in handling securities. 


Corruption in Elections 


The corrupt use of money in elections is almost 
as old as elections themselves. Such corruption 
in Great Britain, where it was once rampant, as 
well as in Canada and on the Continent of Europe, 
has been checked by efficient CorRuPT PRACTISES 
Laws. But in the United States, tho perhaps 
now less openly than formerly, corruption still 
exists very widely spread, while the amounts of 
money spent in elections have generally risen. 

A series of articles by Mr. John G. Speed in 
Harper's Weekly (1905), and mainly based on 
studies of conditions in the last presidential elec- 
tion, shows the evil as great asever. In indus- 
trial states like New Jersey and Connecticut, with 
portions of New York, he finds that 25 per cent of 
the vote was bought. In states 
surely Republican or surely Demo- 


wid cratic less sums are spent; but in close 
states like Indiana he estimates that 

both parties spent in that election 

$600,000. The retiring governor of that state, 


Colonel Durbin, declared that the revelations of 
corruption were ‘‘astounding.’’ Smaller states, 
like Rhode Island, are ‘‘pocket boroughs’’ owned 
by party bosses. In Maryland he estimates that 
$200,000 was spent and a similar amount in West 
Virginia. In Montana, in the investigation for 
corruption which deprived Senator Clark of his 
senatorial seat in 1899 (tho he has been elected 
since), it was shown that as high as $50 was paid 
for an ordinary vote and for a vote in the legis- 
lature $1,000. In New York City in close wazds, 
as high as $10 or even $25 is paid for votes. 
Ordinary prices are exprest by the saying ‘‘$2 
for a negro vote, $2.50 for a dago, $3 for an 
American.’’ A _ presidential election in New 
York City is said to mean the expenditure of 
$574,000 dishonestly and nearly as much more 
for legitimate expenses. In each of the last two 
mayoralty campaigns in New York City over 
$800,000 was spent. These expenses are largely 
levied by the party machines upon the candidates 
and are contributed to even more by the corpo- 
rations which expect and demand therefor the 
granting of franchises, favorable legislation, ex- 
emption from unfavorable legislation, or reduc- 
tions in taxation, etc. Senator Platt testified 
that an insurance company like the Equitable 
usually gave $10,000 a year to his machine as its 
ordinary political assessment, and more if it ex- 
pected unusual favors. A small railroad paid 
Tammany $50,000 for certain favors. Candi- 
dates are assessed at a fixt ratio upon value 
of their offices. For Supreme Court judgeships 
$50,000 and even $100,000 has been paid. The 
system is not new. 

The president of the Sugar Trust, before a 
special committee of the United States Senate, 
testified that this ‘‘politics of business’’ was the 
custom of ‘‘every individual and corporation and 
firm, trust or whatever you like to call it” (Sen- 
ate Report No. 485, Fifty-third Congress, second 
session, June 21, 1894). Asked if he contributed 
to state campaign funds, said: ‘‘We always do 
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that. . . . In the State of New York, when the 
Democrat majority is between 40,000 and 50,- 
ooo, we throw it their way. Inthe State of Mas- 
sachusetts, when the Republican Party is doubtful, 
they probably have the call. Wherever there is 
a dominant party, wherever the majority is very 
large, that is the party that gets the contribution, 
because that is the party which controls local 
matters’’ (Supplemental Report of Senator W. V. 
Allen of the Senate Special Committee (ordered 
May 17, 1894) to investigate alleged attempts at 
bribery by the Sugar Trust). 


The handling of election money has been re- 
duced to a system. Professor Jenks, investiga- 
ting the system in 1892 (and the main methods 


have not changed), says: ; 


Doubtful voters will not be divided carelessly into ‘‘ blocks 
of five, and each block put into the hands of a trusty man,” 
but each doubtful voter, being known, with his habits, his 
work, his associates, is considered individually. If he is one 
whose vote can be affected by honest persuasion, the man in 
the party who would be likely to have most influence with 
him is selected to work with him, and to influence his vote by 
fair means, if possible. If he is a man whose vote must be 
purchased, he is assigned to the worker who can purchase him 
to the best advantage. If the number of ‘‘floaters’’ or ‘‘com- 
mercials”’ as they are variously called, is relatively large to the 
number of workers, it may well be that they will have to be 
purchased in blocks of fives or blocks of tens; or, again, owing 
to social reasons, they at times can best be bought in groups 
or clubs, or traded; but in all cases where the best work is 
done, each individual ‘‘floater,”’ whether bought singly or as 
one of a group, is looked after personally by the man best 
competent to handle him. 


For electoral corruption in New York City, see 
TamMMANY. To Philadelphia, however, is usually 
given the palm of the worst electoral corruption, 
tho in Western cities like Denver ballot-box stuff- 
ing has perhaps been more open. Philadelphia, 
however, with 47 per cent of its citizens native 
born, and the so-called ‘‘city of homes”’ has had at 
least more persistent ring-rule than any other. 
Its ‘‘machine”’ has been the most daring. A re- 
port of the Municipal League says: 


The assessor of a division kept a disorderly house; he pad- 

ded his (voting) lists with fraudulent names registered from 

his house; two of these names were used by 

i , election officers. . . . The constable of a 

Philadelphia division kept a disreputable house; a police- 

man was assessed as living there. 2 The 

election was held in the disorderly house main- 

tained by theassessor. . . . The man named as judge had a 

criminal charge for a life offense pending against him. Two 

hundred and fifty-two votes were returned in a division that 
had less than 100 legal votes, 


The assessor pads his list, it is said, with the 
names of dead dogs, children, and non-existent 
persons. Repeating is done brazenly and most 
openly. The officers of the league have pub- 
lished a booklet of cases of policemen helping to 
beat off citizens and election officers trying to do 
their duty. Thousands of voters have stayed 
away from the polls declaring it was no use to 
vote, but have been recorded as voting for the 
machine. 

It is not, however, only a question of the city. 
Says Professor Jenks (Century Magazine, Oct., 
1902): ‘‘The probability is that, all things con- 
sidered, in such a state as New York the farmers 
are as corrupt as the residents of the cities.”’ 


Municipal Corruption 


Among the best studies of municipal corrup- 
tion in the U. S. have been the articles in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine by Mr. Lincoln Steffens and re- 
published as ‘‘The Shame of the Cities’”’ (1904) 
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and ‘‘The Struggle for Self-Government”’ (1906). 
From these articles we condense the following 
statements: 


Sr. Louis 


St. Louis’ municipal corruption, tho long known locally, 
came to general attention through the fearless exposures by Mr. 
(now Governor) Joseph W. Folk, as circuit attorney. He 
showed how Charles H. Turner, the millionaire president of 
the Suburban Railway, used $135,000 to buy the (municipal) 
“House of Delegates; how one member of the House of Dele- 
gates made $25,000 per year; how a councilman was paid 
$50,000 for a vote ona single measure; how a franchise bill was 
carried over the mayor’s veto by the expenditure of nearly 
$300,000, and then within a year sold to Eastern capitalists 
for $1,250,000. Out of this deal grew the St. Louis Transit 
Company. Mr. Steffens shows how even after conviction 
many of the boodlers felt so secure as to go right on with their 
corruption. ‘‘In the House of Delegates sit, under sentence, 
as follows: Charles F. Kelly, two years; Charles J. Deeny, 
three years and five years; Henry A. Faulkner, two years; 

E. E. Murrell, state’s witness, but not tried. 
Nay, this house with such a membership had 
the audacity to pass an appropriation to en- 
able Mr. Folk to go on with his investigation,” 
Finally, Mr. Folk reached Colonel Edward R. 
Butler, the “‘boss’’ of the whole system of 
corruption, and unearthed his methods. Mr. 
Steffens tells us how this Colonel Butler, an Irishman by birth 
and a horseshoer by trade, wearing his apron in the ’7o’s, 
became first the boss of his ward, then got the city rail- 
ways to buy a certain patent horseshoe, and, making money, 
developed into the boss of his party, at times almost openly 
marching up repeaters to vote his party ticket. He next 
worked through both parties and made boodling his profession. 
He sold franchises and privileges at regular prices. It was 
alleged at the trials that every transportation and public con- 
venience company that touches St. Louis had dealings with 
Butler’s combine. Some paid him a regular salary, others a 
fee; others an interest in their concessions. Tho he ‘‘some- 
times could rent or own the mayor, he preferred to be inde- 
pendent of him, so he formed in each part of the legislature 
a twothirds majority—in the Council nine, in the House 
nineteen—which could pass bills over a veto. These were 
the ‘combines.’ They were regularly organized and did 
business under parliamentary rules.’’ Choosing their chair- 
man they would meet and decide for how much they would 
enact certain bills or grant franchises. Butler got the most 
and became a millionaire two or three times over. Dissen- 
sions,.however, arose as to the division of the plunder. 
Cliques arose which had to hire “‘trailers’’ to follow their 
agents, while Butler had to hire men to betray these. All 
decency was gone. Nevertheless, boodling was good business 
and boodlers from St. Louis would visit Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburg, to learn what new forms of graft had been in- 
vented, while boodlers from those cities would visit St. Louis. 
Every bit of city property was sold or offered for sale for 
graft. A St. Louis banker estimated that the combines sold 
(gave away so far as the city was concerned) $50,000,000 of 
franchises or assets. Mr. Folk, however, finally got evidence 
against Colonel Butler through a division in the ring. The 
men skipt to Europe and elsewhere to avoid indictment 
and giving evidence. Butler was convicted, but went on 
with his corruption; h‘s son was nominated for Congress, and 
the Supreme Court of Missouri reversed the judgment, as in- 
deed it did gradually with all the boodle cases. The munici- 
pal corruption was shown to involve state corruption, and 
also the leading citizens and practically every large corpora- 
tion in St. Louis. Mr. Steffens names the St. Louis Transit 
Company, first and foremost, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, the Missouri Pacific Railroad, the 
y St. Louis & San Francisco, the Iron Moun- 
Corporations tain & Southern, the Sugar Refining Com- 
any, the American Book Company, the 
Raval Baking Powder Company, among oth- 
ers. Through the confession of Governor Lee, who was 
trapped, U.S. Senators like William J. Stone, and the highest 
officials were involved. The result has been to some extent 
the purification of the state, the election of Mr. Folk as Goy- 
ernor, a municipal administration mainly honest. But the 
criminals have been let off, what convictions were made have 
been reversed, and the end is not yet. 


Colonel 
Butler 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Municipal corruption in Minneapolis, according to Mr. 
Steffens, has taken mainly the form of the corruption of the 
police in connivance with the mayor, ‘‘Doc Ames”’ being the 
leading corruptionist. Albert A. Ames,an M.D. before he was 
twenty-one and of good Puritan stock, began his professional 
life by being free and easy and popular with all, rich and poor, 
the eviland the good. Drifting into politics, he gained several 
offices, and then was elected mayor, once as a Republican, 
and later twice asa Democrat. He broke with his own family 
in a disgraceful way, but was again elected mayor (1901) and 
began a career of deliberate and shameless corruption. He 
organized a city government of thieves, gamblers, confidence 
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men, to work under police direction, for the profit of his ad- 
ministration. His agent systematically collected graft from 
gambling - dens, thieves, and houses of prostitution. The 
owner of a house of evil repute was captain of police with ‘‘no 
duties except to sell places on the police force.’’ Laws were 
passed forbidding vice and then vice was permitted for a con- 
sideration. Pedlers and pawnbrokers had to pay graft. 
Ames declared that the police collected too much from the 
houses of ill-fame and ordered that they collect only every 
other month, it being discovered later that his private agent 
collected the alternate months. All this was more or less 
known in the city, but little effective work was done till 1902, 
when an effort led by Hovey C. Clarke finally broke up the 
corrupt ring, many of the ring, however, escaping by flight, 
Mayor Ames, himself under indictment and heavy bonds 
for extortion, flying by night out of the state. 


PITTSBURG 


Corruption in Pittsburg, Mr. Steffens tells us, has centered 
around its local boss, Christopher L. Magee, an American, 
made, thro private pull, cashier of the city when he was twenty- 
one. Says Mr. Steffens: ‘‘The railroads began the corrup- 
tion of the city. . . . The municipality issued bonds to help 
the infant railroads to develop the city, and, as in so many 
American cities, the roads repudiated the debt and interest 
and went into politics. The Pennsylvania Railroad was in 
the system from the start, and as the other roads came in 
and found the city government bought up by those before 
them, they purchased their rights of way by outbribing the 
older roads, then joined the ring to acquire more rights for 
themselves and to keep belated rivals out. As corporations 
multiplied and capital branched out corruption increased.” 
It was under this situation that Magee got his power. 
man of great natural popularity, and working with William 
Flinn, a Protestant of Catholic stock, he spent months in 
New York studying Tammany’s methods, and then returned 
and organized Pittsburg. Magee worked for fame, Flinn for 
wealth. Getting the control of his party (Democratic) in 
the city and then in the county and working with Republicans 
when necessary, he cemented his power by 
favors to corporations and individuals. There 
were ring banks, ring trust companies, ring 
brokers. The Pennsylvania Railroad stood in 
with the ring and the city interests were sacri- 
ficed to give it exclusive freight traffic. But Magee needed 
state power; so he stood in with Matthew S. Quay and Quay 
with him. Magee was elected state senator, being nominated 
by both parties and elected unanimously. Pittsburg was 
turned over to Quay by Magee and Flinn. There was graft, 
of franchises, public contracts, vice, and public funds. Magee 
and Flinn mainly working in the two first ways, tho the vice 
graft alone was valued at $250,000. Magee got the Councils to 
give him railroads and he capitalized them for $30,000,000. 
Finally the Municipal League commenced a fight to beat the 
ring in the election of 1896. A paper read by Mr. McClin- 
tock before the Municipal League said: ‘‘We found that 
prominent inerchants and contractors who were ‘on the in- 
side,’ manufacturers enjoying special municipal pales, 
wealthy capitalists, brokers, and others, who were holders of 
the securities of traction and other companies, had their 
mouths stopped, their convictions of duty strangled, and 
their influence before, and votes on, election day preempted 
against us. In still another direction we found that the 
financial and political support of the great steam railroads 
and largest manufacturing corporations, controlling as far as 
they were able the suffrages of their thousands of employees, 
were thrown against us, for the simple reason, as was frankly 
explained by one of them, that it was much easier to deal with 
a Bors in promoting their corporate interests than to deal 
directly with the people’s representatives in the municipal 
legislature. ... As one of them put it, ‘If you want to be any- 
body or make money in Pittsburg, it is necessary to be in the 
political swim and on the side of the city ring.’’’ On the night 
of the election, the returns up to one o’clock in the morning 
showed George W. Guthrie, the reform candidate, far ahead. 
Then all returns suddenly ceased and a few days later the 
ring’s candidate was officially declared elected. Anappeal to 
the court for a recount was denied. 

The Pittsburgers then tried for a new charter from the 
state legislature, giving the citizens control of the city. Quay 
promised to have it passed. But Quay wanted to be elected 
to the U. S. Senate. The ring supported him. He was 
elected and Pittsburg did not get its charter. In 1902 a 
reform movement won the election; Magee died; but a new 
boss was discovered to have gained the power. 


The Ring 


PHILADELPHIA 


Some of Philadelphia’s electoral methods we have seen 
above. Says Mr. Steffens of Philadelphia's corruption: ‘There 
is nothing like it in the country except DOMIBIe in Cincin- 
nati.” 

In 1885 the citizens revolted and adopted a good charter, 
with the Bullitt law which went into effect in 1887, giving the 
mayor vast powers and believing that electing an honest 
mayor would secure a good administration. Since then things 
have been as bad as before. According to Mr. Steffens, the 
machine is not merely municipal, but state and national. All 
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. the power of the Republican Party and Republican city. 


state, and national patronage is made use of to keep it in 
power, with Senator Quay and his successor, Senator Pen- 
rose, at the head of all. Mr. Quay at times used the reform 
law to keep in check certain local bosses, as when he put down 
Boss McManus and put Dave Martin in his place, but the 
people got no benefit. Martin took away much of the loot 
from the ordinary ward heelers and party office-holders and 
gave it to a firm which he stood in with, Filbert & Porter. 
They got almost any contract they desired, with the appear- 
ance of legality, as their bid was always considered ‘“‘lowest 
and best.” Mactia had under pay in office at least 15,000 
men and women, each capable of deliver‘ng many votes. In 
with Mr. Quay stood—according to Mr. Steffens—the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, Cramps’ Shipyard, the Steel companies, 
with the Pennsylvania Ravisaad at their head, and other 
public utility companies following after. They got franchises, 
privileges, exemptions, and Martin’s bosses could get his 
workers jobs from these companies as in a city department. 
Martin, however, finally fought Quay, and Quay put Israel 
Durham in his place. Martin nearly got 
f Quay in prison. forn S. Hopkins, cashier 
State Ring of the People’s Bank, had let Quay and others 
have bank funds without collateral, Quay 
and the state treasurer leaving heavy state 
deposits with the bank. Quay, his son, and the state 
treasurer were indicted for conspiracy, but Quay got every 
kind of stay and postponement, till Judge Biddell ruled 
out the essential evidence on the ground of the statute of 
limitation. Mr. Wanamaker then, defeated in getting the 
second U.S. senatorship, fought Mr. Quay, but was defeated 
at every point, Mr. Quay naming Penrose as his successor and 
Penrose and Durham electing Samuel H. Ashbridge—"' Star 
and pu tpe Sam’’—as Mayor of_ Philadelphia. Durham 
widened his ring, taking in James P. McNichol as preferred 
contractor and John M. Mackas promoter and financier. The 
Municipal League said of Ashbridge’s administration; “‘ Never 
before, and let us hope never again, will there be such brazen 
defiance of public opinion, such flagrant disregard of public 
interest, such abuse of powers and responsibilities for private 
ends.” Corruption spread through every department. 
Teachers and principals had to have a pull to get appoint- 
ment and were assessed ‘‘2 per cent’’ on their salaries for 
olitical purposes. Widener and Elkins, ‘‘the national 
ranchise buyers,’’ were in the ring. They had combined all 
the street railways of the city before 1900. Having got all 
they wanted from the ring they wanted to retire. But while 
they were on the ocean bound for Europe, the ring went to the 
legislature with two bills granting a charter for practically all 
the streets and alleys in Philadelphia not already covered by 
tracks (so as to be able to threaten Widener and Elkins with 
competing street-car lines and so blackmail them). The bills 
were introduced without notice at 3 P.M., May 29th, and were 
reported from the committee in five minutes; at 8.50 P.M. 
they were printed and on the members’ desks and by 9 P.M. 
were passed on first reading. The next day they passed 
second reading, and the following day they were passed 
through the Senate with more trickery, and in six legislative 
days were signed, June 7th, at midnight in the presence of 
Senators Quay and Penrose, James P. McNichol, John M. 
Mack, and other capitalists and politicians of the ring. The 
next morning 100 charters were applied for under the law— 
thirteen of them for Philadelphia. A special meeting of the 
Philadelphia Select Council was called; a brief hearing was 
heard, but the charters were sent to Mayor Ashbridge to sign 
June 13th. The mayor’s secretary promised authoritatively 
that he would not sign them that day. But Mr. John Wana- 
maker sent the mayor an offer of $2,500,000 for the franchises 
about to be given for nothing, and deposited $250,000 as 
guarantee of good faith. Mr. Ashbridge therefore threw the 
ets aside unread and signed the franchises before mid- 
night. 

The ring put through two more bills and then compelled 
Widener and Elkins to lease their lines to the new company 
representingthering. The leaders of the ring were cartooned 
and so Durham, Quay, and Governor Pennypacker passed a 
libel law meant to muzzle the press. Mr. Weaver, a former 
notorious ring leader, suddenly broke with the ring and was 
elected as a reform mayor. For more recent developments, 
see PHILADELPHIA, 


New York 


Of corruption in New York Mr. Steffens writes: 

“Tammany is the embodiment of corruption. Al] the world 
knows and all the world may know what it is, and what it is 
after. For hypocrisy is not a Tammany vice. Tammany is 
for Tammany and the Tammany men say so. . . . Richard 
Croker said under oath once that he worked for his own pock- 
ets all the time. . ... The items are so incredible that I 
hesitate to print them. Devery told a friend once that in 
one year the police graft was ‘something over $3,000,000.’ 
Afterward the syndicate which divided the graft under 
Devery took in for thirty-six months $400,000 a month from 
gambling- and pool-rooms alone. . . . Yet this was but one 
department and a department that was overlooked by Tam- 
many for years. . . . Tammany when in control of New 
York takes out of the city unbelievable millions of dollars a 
year. . . . The Tammany clique of financiers have knocked 
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down and bought up at low prices Manhattan Railway stock 
by threats of the city’s power over the road; they have been 
let in on Metropolitan deals and on the Third Avenue Rail- 
road grab; the Ice Trust is a Tammany trust; they have 
banks and trust companies, and through the New York 
Realty Company are forcing alliances with such financial 
groups as that of the Standard Oil Company. Croker shared 
in these deals and businesses. He sold judgeships, taking his 
ay in the form of contributions to the Tammany campaign 

und, of which he was treasurer, and he had the judges take 
from the regular real estate exchange all the enormous 
real estate business that passed through the courts and give 
it to an exchange connected with the real estate business of 
his firm, Peter F. Meyer & Co, This alone would maintain a 
ducal estate in England. But his real estate business was 
greater than that. . Some of the richest graft in the city 
is in the Department of Buildings; $100,000,000 a year goes 
into building operations in New pike . . . Architects and 
brokers had to stand in with the depart- 

ment, . . . The Dock Board has exclusive 

Tammany’s 2nd private and secret control of the expendi- 


ture of $10,000,000 a year. . . . It is very 

Graft large graft and the new Tammany leader, 
Charles Murphy, had ‘it. .. ‘ammany 

leaders are usually the natural leaders of the 

people. . . . Their charity isreal at first. But they sell out 


their own people. They do give them coal and help them in 
their private troubles, but as they grow rich and powerful, the 
kindness goes out of the charity and they not only collect at 
their saloons or in rents—cash for their ‘goodness’; they not 
only ruin fathers and sons and cause the troubles they relieve; 
they sacrifice the children in the schools; let the Health De- 
partment neglect the tenements, and, worst of all, plant vice 
in the neighborhood and in the homes of the poor. T: 

police grafters, for example, in Devery’s day, were not content 
with the amounts collected from the big vices. They culti- 
vated minor vices, like policy, to such an extent that the 
policy king was caught and sent to prison, and Devery’s ward- 
man, Glennon, was pushed into so tight a hole that there was 
danger that District-Attorney Jerome would get past Glennon 
to Devery and the syndicate. The murder of a witness the 
night he was in the Tenderloin police station served to save the 
day. But, worst of all, Tammany, the ‘friend of the people,’ 
permitted the organization of a band of so-called cadets, 
who made a business, under the protection of the police, of 
Tuining the daughters of the tenements, and even of catching 
and imprisoning in disorderly houses the wives of poor men. 
This horrid traffic never was exposed. It could not and can- 
not be. Vicious women were ‘planted’ in tenement-houses 
(I know this personally), the children of decent parents counted 
the customers, witnessed their transactions with these crea- 
tures, and, as a father told with shame and tears, reported 
totals at the family table.”” (See New York; also TAMMANY.) 


> 
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San FRANCISCO 
For San Francisco, we quote from The World's Work, May, 


907: 

“The people of San Francisco have suffered overmuch. 
But the earthquake and the fire are not the greatest of their 
calamities. . After the ruin of April, 1906, a venal city 
government, the tool of a corrupt and corrupting city boss, 
sold the public privileges of the city for ridiculous prices upon 

ayment to the supervisors of graft fees ranging from $500 to 
Rev cse a vote. The street-railway company bought the 

rivilege of running an overhead trolley line from ‘‘Abe”’ 

uef, the chief grafter, instead of buying it from the city for 
what it was worth. The telephone monopoly entrenched 
itself by similar means. Citizens otherwise reputable chased 
smaller private ends through the same paths of graft. Inall, 
something more than $1,000,000 seems to have been collected 
into Ruef’s corruption fund, and much of it stuck to his 
fingers. Enough passed on, however, to purchase the desired 
favors from the city powers. 

San Francisco was used to the kind of graft disclosed in 
the earlier part of the investigation. The purchase of im- 
munity by vice had been known for years, and was common 
to many cities. But the graft in high places, the spread of 
the taint to ‘‘good people,”’ and the enormous bulk of the cor- 
rupting influences raise San Francisco toa solitary eminence of 
shame. ... 

The fact that the graft had been accepted by labor poli- 
ticians is not especially significant. The significant fact is 
that the graft was offered by men of every political com- 
pence. and especially by some of those highest in the city’s 

usiness life. 

To some extent the honor of the city has been redeemed 
by the conviction of Ruef and Mayor Schmitz, ‘‘the Labor 
Mayor.” But the great corporations who made use of 
these men and to whom Ruef himself was largely only a 
tool are left in the main intact. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago’s corruption has never been so well organized as in 
other cities. Says Mr. Steffens: ‘‘The city was once pretty 
solid black. Criminally it was wide open; commercially it 
was brazen; socially it was thoughtless and raw; it was a 
settlement of individuals and groups and interests with no 
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common city sense and no political conscience. Everybody 
was for himself; none was for Chicago. There were political 
parties, but the organizations were controlled by rings, which 
in turn were parts of state rings, which in turn were backed 
and used by leading business interests, through which this 
corrupt and corrupting system reached with its ramifications 
far and high and low into the social organization. The graft~ 
ing was miscellaneous and very general, but the most of the 
corruption was that which centered in the city council. It 
never was well organized and orderly. The aldermen had 
‘combines,’ leaders, and prices, but, a lot of good-natured 
thieves, they . . . were so unbusinesslike that business 

“now went into the city council to reduce the festival of black- 
mail to decent and systematic bribery. These men helped 
matters some, but the happy-go-lucky spirit persisted, until 
the advent of Charles T. Yerkes from Philadelphia, who, with 
his large experience of Pennsylvania methods, first made 
boodling a serious business.’’ Then the city rose through 
a few shrewd men in the Municipal League and began to elect 
honest aldermen. (See CuHIcaGo.) 


But in spite of many successes by the Municipal 
League, terrible corruption still remains. Mr. 
George K. Turner, in McClure’s Magazine, April, 
1907, shows that the revenue of the dealers in 
dissipation in Chicago totals at least $13 5,000,000 
and directly employs more than 40,000 persons, 
and that every dollar of this sum, and every 
person it employs, is and must bein politics. The 
dealers recognized by law, brewers, wholesale 
and retail liquor dealers, have to be in politics to 

rotect their interests from the anti-liquor legis- 
ation continually threatened by legislative black- 
mailers and by temperance reformers. The 
illegal dealers, in prostitution and gambling and 
criminal saloons, have still more need to be in 
politics to be able to break law with security. 
ith this disrespectable element in politics work 
for other reasons, many ‘“‘respectable”’ interests. 
He says: 


It is the custom to call the tribute of illegal establishments 
to the police of great cities blackmail. This term is neither 
comprehensive nor accurate. The operation is merely one 
phase in the working out of the business of a great financial 
and political organization. Inroads have been made and will 
be made upon the influence of this organization by attacks on 
particular powers—as has been done in Chicago. Such at- 
tacks will probably not achieve final results. 

The fact is that under present conditions the financial inter- 
ests of dissipation have more direct representa- 
tion in the administration of the city govern- 
ment than the will of the people. In Chicago 
the dealer in vice reaches directly through the 
ward and county organizations into the police 
department. The citizen at large must act 
through a mayor politically indebted to the 
ward organization, who hands over bodily the function of en- 
forcing the law—concerning which he himself is and must be 
to a large extent ignorant—to a political appointee at the 
head of the police department. 


Vice 
in Politics 


Mr. Turner gives details. He says: 

It would be difficult to estimate the cash payment which 
must be made every year by the interests of dissipation, for 
the privilege of breaking the law. So many people receive 
the money, so many give it out. There is such a variation 
from time to time. However, there cannot be less than 
$500,000 a year paidout now. There is probably much more. 
Prostitution pays at least $250,000; the remainder is largely 
paid by gambling. ; 

In two down-town wards of Chicago—the First and the 
Eighteenth—are situated five sixths of the criminal saloons 
and of the dealers in prostitution, and at least two thirds of 
the gambling interests. It is not surprizing therefore that 
the bosses of Wards One and Eighteen in Chicago are remark- 
able figures and wealthy men. 

Considering both worlds—the upper and the under—the 
bosses of the First Ward in Chicago are the most widely 
known men in political life, which that city has ever produced. 
“Hinky-Dink”’ (Michael Kenna), the older, ex-bootblack and 
newsboy, is the keeper of the greatest tramps’ saloon on the 
continent. He is a wise, silent, dapper little man of about 
fifty; straight as a die in his personal relations; a virtuoso in 
the English language. When he speaks in anger, his words 
leave scars. ‘‘Bath-house John’’ (John J. Coughlin)—a 
large, pompous, poetic temperament—rose from the work of 
a rubber in a Turkish bath-house to his present occupation 
as insurance broker and active ward boss. He dresses like a 
bartender’s dream of Beau Brummel, a bottle-green dress suit 
being his highest sartorial achievement; he also hires a man 
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to write poetry for him, toappear under hisname. Therulers 
of the Eighteenth Ward have been less successful. John J. 
Brennan, the older—a gruff, husky, generous old saloon- 
keeper, adored by his ward—has, in fact, served a term in the 
House of Correction for the clumsy buying of votes. His 
health has failed since that experience. He has now the ap- 
pearance of a broken-down prize-fighter. The junior boss, 
M. C. Conlon, was formerly a keeper of an unsavory saloon 
near the Union Station, and is now interested as a silent 
partner in various enterprises for the sale of dissipation. 

These four men have the absolute power of political dicta- 
tors in Wards One and Eighteen. As political agents of the 
business interests of dissipation, they have unlimited funds. 
They operate throughout the year a finely organized business 
for the handling of votes. The main aims of this business are 
two: first, the control of the ward; second, and vastly more 
important, the production of a Democratic majority so large 
that they can secure from the city administration the right 
for the business interests they represent to break the law in 
their wards. 


Boston 


Boston is believed by many to have had at times at least, 
corruption and ring rule equal to any city of her size. Mr. 
Thos. Lawson, whose articles in Everybody's (1904) have not 
been considered the sanest, yet whose statements have been 
more scoffed at than answered, says of one period of corrup- 
tion: that the arch-corrupter was Henry M. Whitney, presi- 
dent of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and brother of the 
late William C. Whitney; and that, in comparison with the 
Whitney machine, ‘‘an average ‘Tammany gang,’ a ‘Chicago 
combine,’ ora ‘St. Louis syndicate’ would look like a broken- 
down snow-plow in August.’’ Mr. Lawson goes to the extent 
of specifying the particular rooms in Young’s hotel where the 
Whitney machine received the legislators, drove its bargains, 
and paid its bribes; and relates in detail Whitney’s vain 
attempt in 1896 to buy a two thirds vote to override a veto 
—vain because he could not meet the legislators’ demand for 
cash in advance. He says: ‘‘Of the year in which he writes 
(1904) the Massachusetts legislature is bought and sold as are 
sausages and fish at the markets and wharves; the largest, 
wealthiest, and most prominent corporations in New England, 
whose affairs are conducted by our most representative 
citizens, habitually corrupt the Massachusetts legislature, and 
the man of wealth among them who would enter protest 
against the iniquity would be looked on asa ‘class anarchist.’”” 

Mr. Lawson asserts that any one who would investigate the 
legislature and municipal life of Boston would find more 
corruption than in any other civilized community in the 
world. How far these broad accusations can be proved is 
uncertain. What is certain is that thus far they have not 
been disproved. 


SMALLER TOWNS 


In many of the smaller towns corruption is pro- 
portionally as marked an evil as in the larger. 
Nor is it new. 

Says Mr. James Bryce (‘‘American Common- 
wealth,”’ vol. i., p. 608): 


There is no denying that the government of cities is the one 
conspicuous failure of the U. S. The deficiencies of the 
national government tell but little for evil on the welfare of 
the people. The faults of the state governments are insig- 
nificant compared with the extravagance, corruption, and 
mismanagement which mark the administrations of most of 
the great cities. For these evils are not confined to one or 
two cities. The commonest mistake of Europeans who talk 
about America is to assume that the political vices of New 
York are found everywhere. The next most common is to 
suppose that they are found nowhere else. In New York 
they have revealed themselves on the largest scale. They 
are ‘“‘gross as a mountain, open, palpable.’’ But there is not 
a city with a population exceeding 200,000 where the poison 
germs have not sprung into a vigorous life; and in some of the 
smaller ones, down to 70,000 it needs no microscope to note 
the results of their growth. 


Says Mr. Andrew D. White (The Forum, Dec., 
1890): 


Without the slightest exaggeration we may assert that, 
with very few exceptions, the city governments of the U.S. 
arc the worst in Christendom—the most ex- 
pensive, the most inefficient, and the most 
corrupt. The city halls of these larger towns 
are the acknowledged centers of the vilest 
corruption. They are absolutely demoraliz- 
ing, not merely to those who live under their 
“ ; sway, but to the country at large. Such 
cities, like the decaying spots on ripe fruit, tend to corrupt 
the whole body politic. As a rule, the men who sit in the 
councils of our larger cities dispensing comfort or discomfort, 
justice or injustice, beauty or deformity, health or disease, to 
this and to future generations, are men who in no other coun- 
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try would think of aspiring to such positions. Some of them, 
indeed, would think themselves lucky in keeping outside the 

risons. . Few have gained their odtiona ie fitness or 

y public service; many have gained them by scoundrelism; 
some by crime. . . . It has been my lot also to have much to 
do with two interior American cities of less size—one of about 
100,000 inhabitants, the other of about 12,000. Inthe former 
of these, I saw a franchise for which $1,000,000 could easily 
have been obtained, given away by the common council. I 
saw a body of the most honored men in the state go before 
that council to plead for ordinary justice and decency. I saw 
the chief judge of the highest court of the state, one of his asso- 
ciate judges, a circuit judge of the U. S., an honored member 
of Congress, two bishops, the president and professors of a 
university, and a great body of respected citizens urge this 
common council not to allow a railway corporation to block 
up the entrance to the ward in which the petitioners lived, and 
to occupy the main streets of the city. They asked that, if 
it were allowed to do so, it might be required, in the interest of 
human life, either to raise its tracks above the streets or to 
protect the citizens by watchmen and gateways, and to paya 
fair sum for the privilege of cutting through the heart of a 
populous city. All was utterly in vain. Isaw that common 
council, by an almost unanimous vote, pass a bill giving away 
to this great corporation all this franchise for nothing, so far 
as the public knew, and without even a requirement to pro- 
tect the crossings of the most important streets; and I soon 
afterward stood by the mutilated body of one of the noblest 
of women, beheaded at one of these unprotected street cross- 
ings while on an errand of mercy. So, too, in the smaller of 
these two interior cities, while the sewerage and the streets 
were in such bad condition as to demand the immediate atten- 
tion of the common council, I saw the consideration of these 
interests neglected for months, and the main attention of the 
council given to a struggle over the appointment of a ceme- 
tery-keeper at a salary of $10 a week. 


Legislative Corruption 


Considering first state legislatures, the relation 
between the city and state political machines is, 
in most states, so intimate that there is probably 
little to choose in purity between the city council 
and the state legislature. The state legislature 
because of its greater prestige undoubtedly 
attracts a considerably stronger and to a less 
extent a better class of men, but on the other 
hand the greater value of the franchises and legis- 
lative bills at the disposal of the legislature com- 
pared with those at the disposal of most city 
councils undoubtedly works to draw to it much 
larger corruption funds, a more persistent lobby, 
and consequently the most daring and effective 
corrupt politicians, and especially the tools of 
the most corrupt rings. The corruption of the 
legislatures of Missouri, Minnesota, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania have been shown in connection with mu- 
nicipal corruption. The corruption of the legis- 
latures of states largely under the dominance of 
one or more railroads, like New Hampshire and 
California, is notorious. The old joke about the 
legislature of Pennsylvania only adjourning when 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has no more business 
for it to transact has still point. New Jersey 
has been called ‘‘a traitor state’’ because of its 
legislature’s notorious subservience to corporate 
influence. The facts, however, as to the corrup- 
tion of state legislatures have been sufficiently 
shown in connection with municipal corruption. 

Concerning Congress, Mr. Bryce, in his ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,’ comes to the conclusion 
that all legislation affecting corporations and 
manufactures is systematically managed or at 
least influenced by corruption, that about 5 per 
cent of both houses of Congress take direct money 
bribes, that from 17 to 20 per cent are pretty cer- 
tainly open to corruption and a much larger 
number suspected to be dishonest. It is doubt- 
ful if the situation has very much changed since. 
Recent agitation and a growing public condemna- 
tion of the evil have undoubtedly increased the 
number of honest congressmen, but recent rev- 
elations of the complications of congressmen in 
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land steals and various other forms of graft have 
shown that the evil is very widely spread. As to 
the form of the corruption Mr. Hudson (‘‘Rail- 
ways and the Republic,’’ 1886) says: 


The Huntington letters, published last year, throw new 
light on corporate lobbying in Congress. Here in the confi- 
dence of private correspondence, we learn from the railway 
kings how some statesmen serve the corporations under the 
pretense of opposing them; how editorial opinions in leading 
journals are a good investment for the corporation fund; how 
unsuspected lobby agents are set to work, apparently without 
concert, but under secret orders from one head; how, in short, 
the unlimited resources of great corporations employ all that 
is unscrupulous, wily, disreputable, and dangerous in politics 
to attack members in their weak points, to flatter, bribe, and 
control them so that they must support the corporations. ... 


A remarkable series of articles by David Gra- 
ham Phillips, appearing in the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine in 1906, entitled ‘‘The Treason of the 
Senate,’’ makes very general and daring asser- 
tions, but accompanied by very detailed and 
concrete evidence. 


Of the two senators from New York, Platt’s record he calls 
“an unbroken record of treachery to the people in legislation, 
of privilege and plunder promoted and inde- 
cent legislation permitted.’’ Mr. Depew is 
“‘the sleek, self-satisfied American opportu- 
nist in politicsand plunder.’’ He estimates that 
Depew’s joviality and popularity have cost the 
American people at least $1,000,000,000. _The Republican 
right arm of the corporation control of the Senate, in defeat- 
ing legislation in the interest of the people, and enacting 
legislation for ‘“‘the interests,’’ he considers to be Senator 
Aldrich of Rhode Island, the Democratic left arm, formerly 
Gorman of Maryland. He says: ‘* Whoever may be for appear- 
ance sake in charge of the Republican machine, Aldrich is 
really in charge. Whoever may be nominally 
at the head of the Democratic machine,Gorman 
isreally there. Aldrich and Gorman areas the 
thumb and the forefinger to a skilful hand.” 
The tariff bill of 1894, which President Cleve- 
land called ‘party perfidy and party dishonor,” 
was a Gorman-Aldrich bill. The sugar scan- 
dal bill which presented $20,000,000 a year to the Sugar 
Trust, he lays largely at Gorman’s door. Senator Spooner of 
Wisconsin Mr. Phillips considered to be the crafty spokesman 
of the interests, who openly spoke against them and quietly 
worked their will. Senator Bailey, he argues, works in the 
Democratic Party for the interests as Senator Spooner in the 
Republican Party. Senator Elkins of West Virginia is pre- 
sented as perhaps the most open and powerful of the lieu- 
tenants for “the merged interests,’’ and particularly the rail- 
roads, and therefore placed by Mr. Aldrich as chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, one of the most influential 
of positions. It was he who made a farce of the railway 
hearings in 1905, he who has made his $30,000,000 out of rail- 
ways and coal lands in western Virginia. Senator Knox of 
Pennsylvania, attorney of the corporations outside of the 
Senate, Mr. Phillips argues is their attorney in the Senate, 
even tho he was appointed Attorney-General by Mr. Roose- 
velt, nominally to prosecute his former clients, but naturally 
accomplishing nothing. Senator Foraker of. Ohio Mr. 
Phillips considers in the second rank of the Senate's leader- 
ship, but equally in his place to serve the corporations. Sen- 
ator Lodge of Massachusetts, in his literary aristocracy, pre- 
fers foreign affairs to active service in pushing corporate 
interests, but can always be counted on to vote for them and 
against the people. Such, according to Mr. Phillips, are the 
Senate’s leaders, and after them many followers, down to 
Senators Burton of Kansas and Mitchell of Oregon who have 
been caught with their hands in the pocket of the people and 
imprisoned. 


Senators 


Corrupt 
Senators 


It is true that these and similar articles have 
been answered. Mr. C. Arthur Williams, writing 
what he considers ‘‘The Truth About the Sen- 
ate’ in The World To-day (May, 1906), says: 


There are bad senators, of course. Some of them are 
merely weak or easily led. Possibly one or two are actually 
corrupt, and certainly several, who look at everything from 
only the “‘business’’ point of view, stand for special interests 
rather than for the interests of the people. But in every such 
instance it will be found that the bad senator is fairly repre- 
sentative of a majority of the people of his state. It is not 
the fault of the Senate that he falls below its standard. It is 
rather the fault of his constituency. 

Kansas knew what Burton was, yet sent him to the Senate. 
Rhode Island knows what Aldrich is, yet complacently per- 
mits his reelection as frequently as he and the corporate 
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interests he serves desire it. New York has long known 
what Platt and Depew are, yet they have represented that 
state in the Senate for many years. 

Opposed to this is the attitude of the Senate itself toward 
such men. Since Burton has been under indictment he has 
been barred from the Senate chamber by the sentiment of a ma- 
jority ot his former colleagues. The same was true of Mitchell, 
In another way it is true of Platt and Depew, who, since the 
Senate has come to know them for what they really are, have 
been stript of the last vestige of legislative influence . 
Even Aldrich is not the puissant figure he once was. 

e 


On the other hand Mr. Williams mentions Sen- 
ator Teller of Colorado, ‘‘an earnest advocate of 
right and justice’’ ; Senator Culberson of Texas, ‘‘a 
conspicuous example of the highest type of sen- 
atorial integrity’’; Senator Morgan of Alabama, 
“who had an unbroken record of faithful and up- 
right public service’; La Follette of Wisconsin, 
“perhaps the most prominent representative of 
the interests of the people’; Tillman of South 
Carolina, ‘‘ with all his explosive passion, as honest 
aman as ever sat in a legislative assembly.”’ He 
says: 


Every official act of Bacon of Georgia will bear the closest 
scrutiny. Berry of Arkansas, Blackburn of Kentucky, Over- 
man of North Carolina, and Clay of Georgia, tho perhaps less 
able, are certainly not less upright. Cullom of Illinois was 
somewhat tardy in responding to the demand for relief from 
existing transportation conditions, but has since done all his 
ill health would permit him to do in support of the rate bill. 
Dubois of Idaho, altho possibly more of a politician than a 
statesman, has no corporate connections or leanings, Fulton 
of Orgeon is also to be counted on the right side, as is Hey- 
burn of Idaho. Kittredge of South Dakota and McCumber 
of North Dakota are considered both worthy and able. 

Morgan and Pettus of Alabama, the oldest men in the 
Senate, have unbroken records of faithful and upright public 
service: Newlands of Nevada, however much he may be in- 
clined to ride hobbies, and despite his considerable wealth, 

enjoys the reputation of a good and efficient 


official. Even Clark of Montana, the richest 
Uncorrupt ™2” in the Senate, is almost invariably to be 
found voting in opposition to measures in the 
Senators interest of corporate wealth. The impulsive 


and emotional Patterson of Colorado votes and 
i speaks in accordance with his convictions, 
which, tho sometimes mistaken, are always honest. Rayner 
of Maryland, one of the minority’s most brilliant lawyers and 
debaters, isas upright as he is erudite. Taliaferro and Mallory 
of Florida, Carmack and Frazier of Tennessee, and McEnery 
and Foster of Louisiana are good men, and Teller of Colorado 
is as earnest an advocate of right and justice as the Senate 
contains. Beveridge of Indiana is in danger of being con- 
sumed by his overweening vanity, and sometimes: politics 
leads him into grave errors. But he is an upright man. 
Allison of Iowa occasionally leans toward corporate interests 
by reason of his ultra-conservatism perhaps, but his probity 
is unquestioned. The courtly Daniel of Virginia is a sincere 
friend of the people. 


Yet even Mr. Williams has to add (we con- 
dense his words): 


Some of the senators who favor corporate interests are 
powerful in the workings of the Senate, because they are 
members of the dominant party, and because they are sent 
back for term after term by the “‘business’’ elements by 
which their respective states permit themselves to be con- 
trolled. Kean of New Jersey, enormously wealthy and un- 
alterably opposed to any legislation tending to curb corporate 
domination, is one of them. Elkins of West Virginia, a cap- 
italist whose obligations are mainly to the railroads, and 
Foraker of Ohio, who, altho he has indignantly denied con- 
nection with any special interests, is nevertheless invariably 
opposed to legislation objectionable to such interests, are 
others. Wetmore of Rhode Island is a nonentity who does 
what Aldrich tells him to do, just as Aldrich’s butler does. 
Allee of Delaware is another follower of such ‘‘leaders.”’ 
Carter of Montana and Hansbrough of North Dakota have 
been charged with wrongful practises in connection with 
Alaskan affairs and have remained silent. Crane of Massa- 
chusetts, the successor of Hoar, has aligned himself with the 
pro-railroad forces in the rate bill contest. Other New Eng- 
jJand senators—high-class men, too, like Lodge, Frye, and 
Proctor—are partial to special interests, but they are the 
special interests which New England votes to uphold. 

Dryden of New Jersey is an excessively rich man, whose 
constant endeavor is so to shape legislation as to give added 
riches and power to himself and others like him, Flint of 
California, a former attorney for the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, has yet to show his hand. Hale of Maine is one of the 
most independent of all the Republican senators, but even he 
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seems to forget the public at times. Hemenway of Indiana 
left a fairly good record in the House, but has diminished the 
respect in which he was formerly held by standing sponsor for 
an amendment to the pure food bill which was palpably in 
behalf of the patent medicine trust. 

Millard of Nebraska is a ‘‘railroad senator,’’ but lacks the 
courage to wage his campaigns in the open. Clapp of Min- 
nesota and Dolliver of Iowa exhibited leanings toward the 
railroads in the past, but realized that sentiment in their 
respective states was distinctly not pro-railroad, in the matter 
of the rate bill, and acted accordingly. 

Dick of Ohio has a record which is by no means commend- 
able. Hopkins of Illinois is of no importance beyond the 
circumstance that several transactions which are not particu- 
larly creditable, are marked against him. Penrose of Penn- 
sylvania has all the late Quay’s tendencies and none of his 
talents. Scott of West Virginia is not a conspicuous corpo- 
ration man, but is not free from the taint. Stone of Missouri 
came to the Senate with a particularly bad record. The list 
is all too long, but, even if none of the men named is given the 
benefit of the doubt which is perhaps justifiable in some cases, 
they would still not be a majority of the Senate. 


Causes of Corruption 


To understand these, it is necessary to revert 
to a few first principles. When the U.S. began 
to fashion its life, a principle of government gen- 
erally accepted by all parties was that that is 
the best government which governs least. In 
considering any activity, the presumption was 
against its conduct by government and for its 
conduct by individuals. Only those things nec- 
essary to be done which private initiative would 
not or could not do were left to government. 
With few exceptions this was universally, and 
still to-day is to a large extent, the view of all 
schools of political thought, Jeffersonian or Ham- 
iltonian, strict or broad constructionist, Demo- 
cratic or Republican. It is admittedly the 
theory upon which our commercial and govern- 
mental life has developed. 

As a result, American government, local, state, 
or national, has done less in the conduct of in- 
dustrial enterprises and even less in 
the control of such enterprises than 


Freedom h “nte 
*rom any other strong civilized govern- 
Restraint ment. This needs no proof. It is but 


the converse of this to say that in 
America individuals apart from gov- 
ernment have done more than in any other coun- 
try. But this has meant enormous opportunity 
forthe able individual. In an enterprising coun- 
try, with boundless resources, a continental do- 
main, and a rapidly growing population, ener- 
getic individuals, and especially combinations 
of energetic individuals, i. e., corporations, have 
had such opportunities and development as in 
no other age or place; and, above all, with a 
freedom from legal restraint and governmental 
supervision undreamed of in any country with 
manifold traditions of paternal or feudal gov- 
ernments. This, again, no thoughtful man will 
deny. The inevitable result has been to at- 
tract to enterprises promising such rewards the 
shrewdest and most daring commercial spirits, 
and also to enable these energetic captains of 
industry to summon to their employ the ablest 
lieutenants to conduct their business, and the 
keenest professional talents, of attorneys, in- 
ventors, accountants, architects, and the like. 
To all these American business has given oppor- 
tunity never’equaled in any other land. 
Meantime government, by the theory, limited 
in the range of its activities, has given, broadly 
speaking, comparatively little opportunity to the 
able and the upright. Its higher offices, to a con- 
siderable degree in the nation and to a much less 
extent in the state, have indeed appealed to 
noble spirits. Especially in time of national need 
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American statesmen have not been wanting. 
Politics in America in the open political arena com- 
pare not unfavorably in ability and in honor 
with politics in Europe. Diplomacy in America 
is, in the opinion of most, more honest than in 
the Old World. But the politics of office-holding 
and of office-seeking, except for the highest of- 
fices, has: had very little to attract the honest 
able man. Government salaries are usually 
small, very small compared with commercial sal- 
aries to men of ability. A cabinet officer recently 
left a salary of $7,000 from the nation to take 
one of $70,000 from a private corporation. Still 
less have ordinary government positions called 
for large activities from able men. The theory 
has been that government should do little things 
and corporations big things. Our Constitution 
balances branches of government by other 
branches, to restrain each. The government of- 
ficial is hampered in a hundred ways. Again, to 
gain his office and to hold -his office 
he often has to resort to humil- 
jating and sometimes questionable 
petty political devices; and even 
with that he has no certainty of 
tenure in office. For an unattract- 
ive, petty, uncertain political position, he must 
also usually for a period of time renounce, or at 
least partly renounce, attention to his business, 
which—if he be a man of ability—would be in- 
comparably more remunerative, certain, and usu- 
ally more attractive. The wonder is that govern- 
ment has attracted the ability that it has. 

This with honest business and honest govern- 
ment officials. But the moment dishonesty en- 
ters in, the whole case is changed. Under the 
American theory of government the 
honest official has little opportunity, 
but the dishonest official has almost 
boundless opportunity. The very 
growth of corporate wealth and 
power gives him his chance. To the 
legislator, the alderman, the commissioner, the 
assessor, corporate wealth goes and must go to 
seek a franchise, a grant, a privilege, an exemp- 
tion. A clause ina legislative enactment, or even 
the change in one word, may mean to interested 
petitioners millions of dollars. The question is 
decided often and the bill is worded usually, not 
in open legislature, but in closed committee. 
(See Concress.) The honest legislator, alder- 
man, commissioner, assessor, on American sal- 
aries and with American expenses of life in his 
position, can scarcely meet expenses. The dis- 
honest legislator, alderman, commissioner, in- 
spector, can get almost what he will. The the- 
ory thus does everything it can to handicap 
honesty—so much so that unless born wealthy 
an honest man can scarcely afford to sacrifice 
business and enter politics; it does almost all that 
can be done to give opportunity to corruption, 
and yet we ask what is the cause of corruption. 

The corrupt official or legislature does not al- 
ways need even to be consciously corrupt. Al- 
most every American newspaper shows what 
great things corporate wealth has 
done and is doing for America. No 
millionaires are so generous as Amer- 
ican millionaires. What other coun- 
try is so financially prosperous or 
pays such high wages? Why should not the 
legislator, the alderman, the commissioner, the 
assessor, favor these corporations that are doing 
such great things? Where were we without 
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our railroads, mines, gas works, electric plants, 
systems of transit? Could we have these, de- 
veloped as they are more than in any other 
country in the world, without these great cor- 
porations? If these laudable corporations, there- 
fore, want a little change in a bill, or a certain 
concession in a franchise, why should they not 
be accommodated? The legislator and commis- 
sioner is taught to worship the corporation. Its 
attorneys and legislative agents are his personal 
friends and professional brethren. Why should 
they not be listened to? The legislator and 
commissioner in serving the interests of the cor- 
porations is carrying out often, perhaps usually, 
what he is taught to believe in. Why should he 
not have some return—not open money, perhaps, 
but a pass, retainer, position, political help or 
indorsement, from these corporations if he helps 
them get favors worth millions, and in which 
favors the legislator honestly believes? The line 
between honest and dishonest service of special 
interests is not marked in black and white. 

And here another important element enters 
in. Given wealthy corporations seeking fran- 
chises or concessions from poorly paid officials 
with uncertain tenure, he who is dishonest can 
make money, but he who will make a projession 
of graft and give it his time and organize polttics 
for ut, and put brains into it, can become enormously 
wealthy, enormously powerful, and almost absolutely 
secure. This is the city or more often the state 
boss. Everybody knows what Mr. Platt is, yet 
he sits in the United States Senate 
representing New York. In St. 


hae Louis, Mr. Folk even got Colonel 
Butler convicted, but he laughed at 

the indictment, and is stillin power in 

St. Louis. Senator Clark was unseated from the 


Senate for corruption, but he is now in the Senate. 
Everybody knows what Mr. Murphy stands for in 
New York and men like Michael Kenna, ‘‘ Bath- 
house John,’’ John J. Brennan in Chicago, yet 
they rule their city or their ward. And this 
power once developed, the corporation must, if 
they are to go on under the present system, con- 
tinue the purchase of legislations and immunity, 
otherwise these political bosses who have gained 
their power through corruption by corporations 
will turn against the corporations. A banker in 
California vealarea that he was no more to blame 
for giving his quota to purchase legislation from 
the legislature of California than the traveler 
who pays over his money to the highwayman 
who ids him up. An enthusiastic capitalist 
recently declared that he had given $5,000 to 
help purchase Indiana, and would willingly give 
$5,000 more. A Rhode Island protectionist said 
it was necessary to buy votes from the working 
men for their own good else Rhode Island would 
go free trade and manufactures and employment 
would be ruined. The vice-president of a great 
insurance company said the present so-called 
insurance reforms in New York would do no per- 
manent good because corruption was necessary, 
not to insurance, but to the. present methods of 
doing business on a large scale. Mr. Lincoln 
Steffens found this out in Chicago. He says: 


I spent one whole forenoon calling on the presidents of 
banks, great business men, and financiers interested in public 
utility companies, With all the evidence I had had in other 
places that these men are the chief sources of corruption, I 
was unprepared for the sensation of that day. Those finan- 
cial leaders of Chicago were ‘‘mad.’’ All but one of them 
became so enraged as they talked that they could not behave 
decently. They rose up, purple in the face, and cursed re- 
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form. They said it had hurt business; it had hurt the town. 
‘Anarchy,’ they called it; ‘‘Socialism,”” They named corpo- 
rations that had left the city; they named others that had 
planned to come there and had gone elsewhere. They offered 
me facts and figures to prove that the city was damaged. 


Said Charles Francis Adams in 1871: 


The existing coalition between the Erie Railway and the 
Tammany ring is a natural one, for the former needs votes, 
ithe latter money. 


It must be remembered that through the po- 
litical boss corporations can get immunity from 
legislation which is to-day threatening their 
dividends, possibly even their existence. The 
boss has this power because he has the political 
reputation, good name, and future of most poli- 
ticians in his hands. Even judges sometimes 
high on the bench, at some time—perhaps early 
in their career—have had politically to ‘‘stand 
in” with him. The boss can sway conventions 
and organize political districts to nominate and 
elect his men. He controls the funds. If he be 
cunning enough to work, either through both 
parties, or with one party plus enough of the 
other party to hold the balance of the power, 
he can rule almost any legislature. Without him 
no corporation can get a favor. With him it can 
get almost what it will. Such is the position in 
almost every state in the union. An article by 
Mr. John Jay Chapman in The Atlantic Monthly 
calls it the capture of government by commercial- 
ism, but it is based upon the fundamental Amer- 
ican idea of enthroning commerce over govern- 
ment. 

Government in Europe is much less corrupt 
precisely because there government is enthroned 
Over commerce. Government there has power, 
position, traditions of respect. Law is magnified. 
Government controls and does important things. 
It attracts ablemen. There are scandals, indeed, 
Panama affairs, Dreyfus questions, scandals in 
war Offices, colonial departments in England and 
Germany, corrupt administrations more or less 
everywhere, but they are not comparable to 
American corruption in extent or persistency. 

A subsidiary proof of the truth of the above 
analysis is that the higher you go in American 
government, the more you exalt government, the 
less corruption you have. Municipal legislatures 
are the lowest and the worst. State legislatures 
come next in power and in dishonesty. Congress 
is highest and best. It is so generally speaking 
with officials and with judges. This is enforced 
by the apparent exception that some high offices 
are more open to corruption than lower ones; 
this is because they are especially valuable for 
corporate wealth to control. ; 

Other causes of corruption come in subsidiary 
to and derivative from the prime cause—the 
degradation of governmental action as compared 
with private corporations. Such minor causes 
are the disgust of the better classes of citizens 
with ‘‘practical politics.”” It has been estimated 
that the stay-at-home vote in many elections is 
one fourth of the registered vote, and this is true 
usually of the more intelligent citizens. 

There is not so much to fear from the Irish 
vote or the German vote as from this absentee 
vote. The foreign vote is susceptible of disin- 
tegration; it may negative itself. But the ab- 
staining vote is almost solid against good goy- 
ernment. At intervals, after some particularly 
atrocious conduct, this vote is invaded by indig- 
nation, and some fraction of it shakes off its 
languor and makes itself feit at the polls. But 
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It is the rush of raw volun- 
teers against regulars. The regulars may be 
broken, but they can wait. Their turn will come. 
Of another potent subsidiary cause of corruption 
it has been said: 


Another cause of municipal misgovernment is the un- 
certainty of responsibility, especially in its executive branches. 
Various departments, which should work in closest harmony, 
owe their appointment to as many different authorities, and 
often not only do not cooperate, but actually pursue cross 
purposes. At one time Philadelphia was found to be possest 
of four boards with power to tear up the streets at will, but 
none whose duty it was to see that they were properly relaid. 
Or here is an example of a composite officialdom which may 
happen any day: a ‘‘citizens’ ticket”? mayor, a Republican 
street commissioner, both elected by the people; other ap- 
pointments filled by men acceptable toa Democratic board of 
aldermen; a police commissioner named by the governor, to- 
gether with the state legislature interfering on occasion. 
With such a mixture it is not easy to fix responsibility for 
maladministration. Non-partizan commissions of four 
members, two from each party, is another favorite and 
specious arrangement by which the people are prevented 
from calling either party to account. his non-partizan 
contrivance is also an open door for the most unblushing 
division of spoils in the department between the “‘workers”’ 
of both parties. ... 


it is only a spasm. 


It is another proof of the correctness of the 
above analysis that generally speaking those 
departments of government are the least corrupt 
which have least to do with corporation influ- 
ences and those branches of business are least 
corrupt which are least dependent upon govern- 
ment franchises and favors. The demoralizing 
effect upon legislatures, upon the adulteration 
of commodities, and upon the pricing of articles in 
the market affected by the tariff alone, it is hard 
to overestimate. (See FREE TRADE.) 

It is largely from these sources, however, that 
springs the corruption in commerce even apart 
from government. Business upon a large scale, 
being largely carried on with corruption, is 
copied by business on a small scale. The seller 
who bribes his purchaser is copying his employer 
who bribes his assessor. 

This view of the cause of corruption in the 
American minimizing of government and the 
magnifying of controlled commerce is supported 
finally by the conclusions to which Mr. Steffens 
came in his investigations apart from any theory. 
He says (‘The Struggle for Self-Government,” 


Doe): 


Every time I attempted to trace to its sources the political 
corruption of a city ring, the stream of pollution branched 
off in the most unexpected directions and spread out in a net- 
work of veins and arteries so complex that hardly any part of 
the body politic seemed clear of it. It flowed out of the 
majority party into the minority; out of politics into vice and 
crime; out of business into politics, and back into business; 
from the boss, down through the police to the prostitute, and 
up through the practise of law into the courts; and big throb- 
bing arteries ran out through the country over the state to the 
nation—and back. No wonder cities can’t get municipal 
reform! . . . The corruption of our American politics is our 
American corruption, political, but financial and industrial, 
too. Miss Tarbell has shown it in the trust, Mr. Baker inthe 
labor-union, and my gropings into the misgovernment of cities 
have drawn me everywhere, but always, always out of poli- 
tics into business, and out of the cities into the state. Busi- 
ness started the corruption of politics in Pitts- 
burg; upheld it in Philadelphia; boomed with 
it in Chicago and withered with its reform; 
and in New York, business financed the return 
of Tammany Hall. Here, then, is our guide 
‘out of the labyrinth. Not the political ring, 
but big business—that is the crux of the situ- 
ation. Our politicai corruption is a system, a regularly 
established custom of the country, by which our political 
leaders are hired by bribery, by the license to loot, and by 
quiet moral support, to conduct the government of the city, 
state, and nation, not for the common good, but for the special 
interests of private business. Not the politician, then, not 
the bribe-taker, but the bribe-giver, the man we are so proud 
of, our successful business man—he is the source and suste- 
nance of our bad government. The captain of industry is 
the man tocatch, His is the trail to follow. 
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Of the business man Mr. Steffens says: 


The typical business man is a bad citizen; he is busy. If 
he is a “big business man’’ and very busy, he does not 
neglect, he is busy with politics—oh, very busy and very 
businesslike. I found him buying boodlers in St. Louis, de- 
fending grafters in Minneapolis, originating corruption in 
Pittsburg, sharing with bosses in Philadelphia, deploring 
reforms in Chicago, and beating good government with cor- 
ruption funds in New York. Heisa self-righteous fraud, this 
big business man. He is the chief source of corruption, and 
it were a boon if he would neglect politics. But he is not the 
business man that neglects politics; that worthy is the good 
citizen, the typical business man. He, too, is busy. He is 
the one that has no use and therefore no time for politics. 
When his neglect has permitted bad government to go so far 
that he can be stirred to action he is unhappy, and he looks 
around for a cure that shall be quick, so that he may hurry 
back to the shop. Naturally, too, when he talks politics, he 
talks shop. His patent remedy is quack; it is business. 

“‘Give us a business man,” he says (‘‘like me,’’ he means). 
““Let him introduce business methods into politics and gov- 
ernment; then I shall be left alone to attend to my business.”’ 

There is hardly an office from U. S. senator down to alder- 
man in any part of the country to which the business man has 
not been elected; yet politics remains corrupt. ... 


Two hopeful elements in the situation, how- 
ever, must not be overlooked. These are (1) 
the extent to which the public is aroused on the 
subject of corruption, and (2) and 
even more, the nature of its interest 
and the way in which it is beginning 
to look at the problem. As to the 
extent of its interest it may be said 
that the revelations of corruption in St. Louis 
made by Mr. Folk, in Wisconsin by Senator 
Spooner, in New Jersey by Mr. Colby, in Penn- 
sylvania by the reform element, have been al- 
most the supreme recent political interest in the 
U. S. This has probably, however, been ex- 
ceeded by the interest in the investigations into 
the corruption of the big insurance companies, 
the Pennsylvania and other railroads, the pack- 
ing industry in Chicago, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and other monopolies. Articles like those 
above quoted of Mr. Steffens, and of Mr. Th. 
Lawson have been most eagerly read. Mr. Upton 
Sinclair’s novel, ‘‘The Jungle,’’ exposing the condi- 
tions in the Chicago packing industry has had a 
most phenomenal sale. The exposure and con- 
sideration of corruption may be said to be even 
at present the supreme interest in the U. S., and 
this is a fact of the most hopeful import. 

But even more important is the dieatae this 
interest is taking. here have for many years 
been local and sporadic efforts at pure politics, 
but only recently has there been any effort to 
strike at causes. People hitherto ie been 
content to oust the rascals and put in the saints 
without any attention to or understanding of the 
system which produced the rascals, and the re- 
sult has been that not seldom in a year or two 
the saints elected to office have become almost as 
bad as the rascals, or, and more frequently, the 
reformers have relaxed their spasm of political 
efforts and the regular rascals have returned to 
power, sometimes with greater evil and daring 
than before. Still is this too true; nevertheless a 
change is certainly coming. A steadily increas- 
ing number of able and honest men are giving 
themselves permanently to politics, while Gover- 
nor Folk in Missouri, Senator La Follette in Wis- 
consin, and to a less extent Governor Hughes in 
New York, show that able and persistent hon- 
esty can defy even an entrenched machine, —A 
growing number of reform clubs in the impor- 
tant cities of the union (see MuniciPpAL REFORM), 
are making serious study of the question. In 
all the large cities independent political citizens’ 
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parties are organizing, not for one campaign, but 
upon permanent lines. Popular articles and 
academic studies are pointing out more and more 
not only the corruption but the causes of the 
corruption, and therefore implicitly, and to some 
extent. explicitly, pointing to the way out. A 
serious and persistent effort is being made, and 
notably by the present federal ad- 
ministration, to enforce the law 


big amocd against “all lawbreakers and not the 
least against the great corporations 

which have been found most seriously 

at fault. People are less afraid of the word 


“‘socialism’’ as a scare word to prevent the ex- 
tension of the control of commerce by govern- 
ment, and are seeing that the best way to pre- 
vent an undesirable socialism is to do away with 
its fertile soil, corporation dishonesty and cor- 
poration preying upon the public, and that, by an 
increased supervision of commerce by govern- 
ment, federal and national. Signs of this tend- 
ency are on every hand. Even municipal own- 
ership is advocated by many and is entering into 

ractical politics. Whether effective or not, it 
1s certainly a sign of the effort to enthrone gov- 
ernment over commerce, which, if the above anal- 

sis of the evil be correct, is certainly a sign of 

ope. (See Corrupt Practises Acts; Prima- 
RIES; REFERENDUM; MUNICIPAL REFORM CLUBS; 
GALVESTON. MuNICIPALISM; PuBLIC OWNER- 
SHIP. . 
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CORRUPT PRACTISES ACTS, or legislative 
acts passed to prevent the use of corrupt methods 
in elections: They are to-day mainly based on 
the English Corrupt Practise Act of 1883, which 
has had an almost unqualified success, as has also 
the Canadian law based on it. 


the Cities 
1906); arti- 
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The Corrupt Practises Prevention Act of 1854 
was aimed mainly at bribery in elections. A 
wider effect was aimed at by an act of 1868, but 
the Act of 1883, of which Sir Henry James was 
author, is by far the most important. 


Previous to 1883 there were three corrupt practises known 
to the law in England: bribery, treating, and undue influence. 
The act of that year added a fourth, by declaring that “‘ per- 
sonation, and the aiding, abetting, counseling, and procuring 
the commission of the offense of personation’’ (fraudulent 
impersonating of another person), should bea corrupt prac- 
tise. 

The British law is very explicit in its definition of bribery. 
“Every person is pronounced guilty of it who directly or in- 
directly, by himself or by any other person, gives, lends, ~~ 
agrees to give or lend, or offers, promises, or promises to © 
cure or to endeayor to procure, any money or valuable 
sideration, or any office, place, or employment, to or for any 
voter, or to or for any person on behalf of any voter, or to or 
for any person in order to induce any voter to refrain from 
voting, or who in any similar manner seeks to induce any per- 
son to procure or endeavor to procure the return of any per- 
son to Parliament or the vote of any voter at any election. 
Every person is also pronounced guilty of bribery who, in 
consequence of any of the forbidden acts 
mentioned, procures or endeavors to procure 
the election of a candidate, or who advances 
or pays or causes to be paid any money to or 
to the use of any other person with the intent 
or knowledge that it shall be expended wholly 
or in part in bribery; and every voter who, 
directly, receives, either before or during election, any con- 
sideration of the kind forbidden in the anti-bribery provision 
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above summarized, either for voting or refraining from vot- 
ing, is also pronounced guilty of bribery; as also is any per- 
son who, after election, directly or indirectly, by himself or 
by any other person in his behalf, receives any money or valu- 
able consideration on account of any person having voted, 
or refrained therefrom, or having induced any other person 
to vote or refrain from voting.” 
_ Treating is also forbidden with explicitness: ‘‘Any person 
is pronounced guilty of it who corruptly or by himself, or by 
any other person either before, during, or after an election, 
directly or indirectly gives or provides, or pays wholly or in 
Part the expenses of giving or providing any meat, drink, 
entertainment, or provision to or for any person for the pur- 
ose of corruptly influencing his vote, or inducing him to re- 
tain from voting, or on account of himself or any other per- 
son having voted or refrained from voting, or being about to 
do one of these things; and every voter who accepts such 
forbidden attentions is equally guilty. 

“In regard to undue influence, every person is guilty of 
that who directly or indirectly, by himself or by any other 
person in his behalf, makes use of or threatens to make use of 
any force, violence, or restraint, or inflicts or threatens to 
inflict by himself or by any other person any temporal or 
spiritual injury, damage, harm, or loss upon or against any 
person to induce or compel him to vote or to refrain from 
voting, or on account of his having done either of these things, 
or who by abduction, duress, or any fraudulent device or 
contrivance impedes or permits the free exercise of the fran- 
chise of any elector. Personation is also defined and for- 
bidden.”’ 

The penalties attached to a conviction of these offenses are, 
for bribery, treating, and undue influence, each of which is a 
misdemeanor, imprisonment with or without hard labor for a 
term not exceeding one year, or a fine not exceeding £200; 
for personation, which is a felony, for a term not exceeding 
two years with hard labor. If it is found by the election 
court that the offenses of treating, or undue influence, have 
been committed by a candidate, or that the offenses of bribery 
and personation have been committed by or with his knowl- 
edge or consent, he is declared ineligible ever after to holda 
seat in the House of Commons in the county or borough in 
which the offenses were committed. 

To prevent objectionable expenditures, the law restricts 
the employment of agents, clerks, messengers, and others 

within a very narrow limit. ‘‘ Voluntary ef- 
forts are made to take the place of paid labor. 
But it was anticipated that there would.be a 
strong desire to evade sucha restriction by 
making contracts to carry on the election work 
in place of the candidate employing persons for that purpose. 
And so the plan of controlling the amount of expenditure 
by a fixed schedule was accepted, and it has certainly proved 
most beneficial in practise. By the eighth section of the act 
it is enacted that no sum shall be paid and no expenses in- 
curred by any candidate in excess of any maximum amount 
in that behalf specified in the first schedule to the act. Any 
breach of this prohibition by a candidate or his election 
agent is an illegal practise.” 

From $1,000 to $3,500 is the maximum amount which may 
be expended in a parliamentary election. 


Penalties 


Tue UNITED STATES 


Fifteen states have enacted laws more or less 
modeled after the English law, tho most of them 
have been very weak and none have proved very 
efficient. The first was the New York law of 
1890, which merely requires the reporting of 
personal campaign expenditures by candidates 
without any report from committees. The Min- 
nesota law of 1892, and especially its law of 
1895, is much more thorough, and applies to 
committees and all campaign expenses. The 
Massachusetts law of 1892 is one of the best. 
It applies to all public elections, including elec- 
tions by the Legislature or by city council, and 
nominations by caucus or convention. The only 
exception to it is the election of town officers 
in towns. It provides for a complete and public 
account of all political expenditures. This is its 
main feature; but it falls short of the English act 
by not restricting the amount to be spent and 
by not specifying legal objects of expenditure. 
With the exception of personal expenses, no 
candidate is allowed any expenditure to secure 
his own election otherwise than through a politi- 
cal committee. This political committee is held 
responsible for violations of the law. 

It has resulted in publicity, yet not a prosecu- 
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tion has been made under it, and the use of money 
in politics in Massachusetts recently has been 
greater than ever. The Ohio Act of 1896 (Gar- 
field Act), among the best, was repealed. The 
trouble with most of the laws has been one of 
procedure. 

Among the requirements of the laws are: 

First. The full publication of election expenses 
both by individuals and organizations. There is 
a general feeling that publicity will do much to 
mitigate present evils. But it is doubtful 
whether correct and complete statements will 
be made, unless some easy form of procedure is 
provided by which such statements can be 
readily inquired into and criticized, on the 
motion of responsible citizens or organizations. 

Second. The prohibition of corporate contri- 
butions for election purposes. These contribu- 
tions are shrouded in such secrecy that they can 
probably be detected only by beginning with 
the expenses in a given election district, and 
working back to the contributor. 

Third. The fixing of proper objects of ex- 
penditure, such as meetings, publications, etc., 
and the fixing limits to the amounts so to be 
spent. No state law now covers this branch 
of the subject with any thoroughness. 

Fourth. Providing punishments by forfeiture 
of office, fines and imprisonment. The New 
York statute now decrees forfeiture of office for 
corrupt practises by a candidate but has no pro- 
ceeding to enforce the penalty. 

The legislation proposed last winter provided 
that where a party organization was guilty of 
corrupt practises in an election district, it should 
forfeit its vote in that district. 

Fifth. Procedure. To enable citizens to push 
a judicial inquiry into the correctness and com- 
pleteness of statements and the existence of cor- 
rupt practises. The grant to the public of this 
important right is considered by many to be the 
thing now most needed. 

The failure of these laws and the increase of 
the evil has led to a demand for stronger legisla- 
tion and also for federal action, which has re- 
sulted in congressional bills for publicity, and 
also forbidding political contributions from cor- 
porations. In many states various societies are 
agitating the question. New York has an Asso- 
ciation to Prevent Corrupt Practises at Elections 
in New York City, of which Mr. Wm. C. Osborn, 
70 Broadway, is secretary. It is pressing for 
legislation, as are other bodies. 

REFERENCES: Rogers, Elections (London, 1895); article by 


Perry Belmont, North American, Feb., 1905; Civic Federa- 
tion Review, April, 1906. 


COST OF LIVING. See ExpEenpITURE. 


COTTON (for statistics, see AGRICULTURE, 
p. 26): For one of the best brief statements 
of the economic importance of the cotton indus- 
try, and especially as applied to the United States, 
we quote from Leroy-Beaulieu’s ‘‘The United 
States in the Twentieth Century.’’ He says: 


Next to cereals, hay, and live stock, the chief agricultural 
resource of the U.S. is cotton. In 1899, the year to which 
the agricultural statistics of the census of 1900 apply, the 
area under cotton was 23,257,000 acres, or 8.4 per cent of 
the crop-bearing land. But the value of the cotton crop was 
no less than $3 70,000,000, or 12 per cent of the total crop value. 
For no other staple, agricultural, industrial, or mineral, is the 
primacy of the U. S. so clearly established. If it has more 
cattle, if it produces more wheat, oats, petroleum, coal, iron, 
and lead than any other country, if it furnishes more than 
half the world’s supply of corn and copper, it also provides 
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over three fourths of the cotton-supply. Throughout the 
nineteenth century cotton was the backbone of its agricul- 
ture. Cotton is still its chief reliance. In 1902 out of a 
volume of export trade of $1,400,000,000 fully $300,000,000 
must be placed to the credit of cotton. Assuredly the leading 
macern textile is of vast importance in the economic life of 
the aa \ 

It was introduced into the country in 1721, and from that 
year was grown in Virginia and the two Carolinas, but long 
for local consumption only. It was not until 1784 that it was 
exported from Virginia for the first time—to the amount of 
eight sacks, weighing 1,200 pounds. The development of 
spinning machinery by Hargreaves, Cartwright, and Cromp- 

ton at theend of the eighteenth century and 

the invention of Whitney’s cotton-gin about 

Importance the same time, i the way for an enormous 

development of its industrial utility, and the 

U. S., whose exportations in 1790 still met 

only one sixth of the British demand, made ready to produce 
it in enormous quantities. 


PropucTIon oF Cotton, UNITED STATES 


Average . 
Number of | number of Total weight 
Crop oF Gales alana (in millions 
Pe bala of pounds) 
TVQOs vat oe eee 6,667 225 it 
USOOH. Wesson eee oleisne 153,509 228 as 
TENG does sa cacieens 286,195 2907 he 85 
TH IG. vise eee em es 575,540 278 160 
1B 36 Baers otere a aise Ws 1,026,393 341 350 
28 40% cage ge teeta, © 1,634,954 394 644 
TSG Osetoicient vue. farses 2,454,442 416 I,O21r 
TB Oras sarc cha she ee 3,849,469 477 1,836 
ISTODIM cs saeco ae 4,352,317 442 1,923 
18801.) hdsaieeee en 6,605,750 4600 3,038 
TSO0 15 heh ds Korie 8,652,597 473 4,092 
TQOOwsiss:steidictete satay 10,245,602 480 4,846 
TOCOM meen selves a 13,305,265 489 6,354 


It will be seen that gains were steadily made, except during 
the Civil War decade, 1859-69, when the cultivation of cotton 
became almost a thing of the past. During the preceding 
ten years, development had been most rapid asa result of the 
increased demand produced by an era of exceptional pros- 
perity in Europe, and history tells us how great a crisis arose 
in consequence of the almost total cessation of American ex- 
ports. To-day the cotton production of the U. S. is about 
double what it was on the eve of the Civil War. 

To have thrived thus it is evident that cotton must be pro- 
duced in the U. S. under very favorable conditions. Such 
conditions are not found throughout the country, however, 
: . Increased improvements in methods of transportation 
have tended to concentrate cotton-growing, like all other 
kinds of production, in the most favorably situated localities. 
Not only has jt receded toward the South, but it has also 
advanced in a westerly direction. In 1850 only 12 per cent 
of the annual crop was grown west of the Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana being the only state on that side of the river to have 
fields of any size. By 1860 the development of Arkansas and 
Texas had begun, and the share of the trans-Mississippi states 
in cotton production had reached nearly 30 per cent. By 
1880 the percentage was a little higher; by 1890 higher still, 
and by r900 it amounted to nearly half the entire output— 
to be exact, 44 per cent. An interesting and distinctive 
feature of cotton production is that it is largely in the hands 
of cash and share tenants. 

Farms operated by direct ownership are in a minority. 
I have already had occasion to explain why the vast planta- 
tions of the South were partitioned into a number of small 
holdings leased to cash and share tenants. In the ten prin- 
cipal cotton states, farms operated directly by the owner 
constituted, in r900, but 48.3 per cent of the total, 20.3 per 
cent being operated by cash tenants and 31.4 per cent by 
share tenants. In 1880, on the contrary, the proportions 
were respectively 60.6, 12.4, and 27 per cent. e see that 
the number of cash tenants has increased more rapidly than 
that of the share tenants, and, consequently, 
that many share tenants have become cash 
tenants. This indicates social progress on the 
part of the cultivators, for the share tenant— 
most frequently a former slave or the descend- 


Ownership 
of Cotton- 


Fields ant of a slave—works to a large extent under 

the more or less effective supervision of the 

F owner. The cash tenant is by far the more 
independent, On the other hand, so far at any rate as the 


colored producers are concerned, it must be said that the 
share tenants are the ones who obtain the best results, aver- 
aging exactly two fifths of a bale per acre—as a result, doubt- 
less, of having put themselves under the guidance of the 
planters—while the cash tenants obtain an average of only 
.381 per acre and the owners but .368. Among the white 
cultivators these proportions are reversed: .40 for the owners 
and cash tenants, .381 for the share tenants. 

Everything considered, the production of cotton is a profit- 
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able occupation, the crop bringing an average price of nine to 
ten cents per pound, a return much higher than for any other 
American product. 


_Concerning the cotton industry in Great Brit- 
ain and in other countries, the following is 
abridged from Hazell’s ‘‘Annual” for 1907: 


Hitherto the cotton manufacturing industry has relied 
mainly upon the U. S. forits supplies. Out of an annual crop 
now amounting to about 16,500,000 bales, the U. S. furnishes 
on the average about 11,000,000 bales. India is responsible 
fora further 3,000,000 bales (of which, however, nearly half is 
consumed in that country itself), and the remainder is not of 
sufficiently high quality to be available for most manufac- 
turers. Egypt produces another 1,250,000 bales, and a 
further 1,000,000 is derived from various parts of the world. 

With the development of cotton manufacturing in the 
U.S., and on the Continent, the proportion of the American 
cotton crop available for the United Kingdom diminishes, 
tho the real requirements of its manufacturers increase. 

The question of seeking supplies in other directions has 
therefore become very urgent. ‘ This task has been seriously 
taken up the British Cotton-Growing Association, a body 
formed by the Lancashire producers. The following is a 
brief summary of the results of the investigations which have 
hitherto been made, 

India.—As already stated, India is a large cotton producer, 
but the quality has suffered a good deal from the methods of 
picking, while at the same time the standard of quality in 
manufactured articles has been steadily growing higher. 

Egyptian cotton is good in quality, but unfortunately 
nearly the whole area suitable for cotton-growing has already 
been taken up. 

Africa.—Investigations show that cotton-growing in 
British Central Africa offers very promising prospects. The 
Protectorate contains an area Of 20,000,000 acres suitable 
for cotton-growing, and cotton has indeed been grown in a 
small way for centuries. 5 

All the British colonies and protectorates in West Africa 
are capable of producing good cotton crops, but the possi- 
bilities in this connection are dependent upon 
improved transport facilities, which at present 
do not exist. 

The cotton plant grows wild over nearly 
the whole of Rhodesia, and the results of ex- 
periments and investigations there have been so far encour- 
aging as to lead to the sending out of an American expert to 
conduct experiments on a very large scale. 

West Indies.—Here the cotton industry has been rees- 
tablished on an extended scale. 

While it is impossible to give exact figures relative to the 
cotton manufactures of various countries owing to the fact 
that in practically every case a large part o: 
the output is consumed at home, and no 
figures are available as to any country’s home 
trade, indications of the chief movements are 
: , to be found. A test of the progress of the 
chief nations concerned is to be found in the export figures. 

Taking cotton-yarn first, the following are the particulars 
of the exports of Great Britain, Germany, and France during 
the past twelve years: 


Supply 


Commerce 


VALUE oF Exports oF CoTTON-YARN 


Gist, | cgay? | Pre 

£1000 #1000 #1000 
RSoaeweeayisklss 9,286 785 ak 
TOO ys aie outs wha 7,741 1,455 217 
1904 8,956 1,492 262 
BOOK HIM TARE, 10,317 1,703 750 


British trade is very much larger than that of the other two 
countries put together, but it will be seen that it has showna 
fluctuating tendency for some time past, while that of both 
Germany and France has been improving on the whole. This 
however, reflects no discredit upon British producers. Owing 
to a number of favorable circumstances they practically had 
a monopoly for many years; and that monopoly has now 
disappeared. 

British trade has been steadily growing in volume, and the 
increase has been much larger than in that of all the other 
three countries put together. The table affords an incidental 
illustration of the fallacy of percentage increases. The U.S 
for instance, starting from a very low level, shows an increase 
of about 200 per cent, while the United Kingdom has only an 
increase of about 20 per cent. In point of fact, however, 
British trade has increased 412,000,000, and that of the U.S. 
only £3,000,000, 

As regards cotton manufactures, figures can be given rela- 
tive to four countries, tho it should be explained that with 
regard to the U.S. the statistics include cotton-yarn. | 
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VALUE oF Exports oF CoTron Pirce Goops 


United United 
Kingdon Germany States France 
£1000 £1000 £1000 £1000 
VOY. ibe ce 57,279 7,090 2,867 sae 
TGOO ss ores) ays 62,009 12,235 4,801 6,977 
TOCA. le 64,078 12,974 5,495 7,829 
Of TOO cia 40.6%: 70,817 13,208 6,000 10,562 


COULANGES, NUMA DENIS, FUSTEL DE: 
French historian; born in Paris in 1830. A mem- 
ber of the Institute and director of the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, Fustel de Coulanges is best 
known in social science for his important studies 
in the history of early civilizations and primitive 
tenures of land and other property. It was ‘‘La 
Cité Antique’’ which gave De Coulanges his first 
name; his ‘‘Institutions’’ is his great life work. 
He died in 1889, before his work was completed, 
but he may be regarded as a creator in the realm 
of historical economic research. He has freely 
criticized M. de Laveleye’s theories of the com- 
munistic primitive property in land, arguing that 
property in land was always held on the seig- 
neurial rather than the communal tenure. De 
Coulanges was the author of the following works: 
“La Cité Antique, Etude sur le Culte, le Droit, 
les Institutions de la Gréce et de Rome”’ (1864); 
“La Gaule Romaine’’; ‘‘Histoire des Institu- 
tions Politiques de l’Ancienne France’’ (7 vols.) ; 
and an essay translated into English, ‘‘The Origin 
of the Property of Land,” edited by W. J. Ashley 


(1891). 


COUNTY COUNCIL. See Locatr 
MENT and LoNpDoN CouUNTY COUNCIL. 


COURCELLE -SENEUIL, JEAN GUSTAVE: 
French economist; was born at Dordogne, Chile, 
1813. At first amerchant, he later occupied him- 
self with economics. In 1848 he held a post under 
the minister of finance; from 1853-63 he was pro- 
fessor of political economy at the University of 
Santiago, in Chile. Since 1879 he has been state 
councilor; since 1882 Fellow of the Academy of 
Naval and Political Science. Author: “‘Etudes 
sur la science sociale’’ (1862); ‘‘Operation de 
banque”’ (1853); ‘‘Traité théorique et pratique 
d'économie politique” (1867), one of the best- 
known treatises in the French language. 


COURTS, See JupIcIARY. 


COXEY, JACOB SELCHER, AND “COXEY- 
ISM”?: The movement popularly called ‘‘Coxey- 
ism,” or the formation of “‘armies”’ or companies 
of unemployed men or of those sympathizing with 
them to peaceably march to Washington and 
give Congress and the country visible evidence of 
the distress of the unemployed, and thus induce 
legislation to meet the need, is a movement which 
has gained its name from Mr. J. S. Coxey, of Ohio, 
to an extent the originator of the movement, and 
the ‘‘general”’ of the leading “army.” ‘ 

Jacob Selcher Coxey was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1854, and after leaving school when he was 
thirteen worked for ten years in a rolling-mill. 
In 1879 he purchased a sandstone quarry at 
Massillon, Ohio, where he has since lived, and in 
1889 he added to other ventures a stock-farm in 
Kentucky, making a specialty of blooded race- 
horses. He prospered, and is reputed by his 
neighbors to be worth some $200,000, an honest 
and successful businessman. Originally an Epis- 


GOVERN- 


Coxey 
Cremation 


copalian, he has become a theosophist, and is 
said to have believed that he and his lieutenant, 
Browne, are between them sharers of the reincar- 
nation of Christ. 

Long interested in public questions, in 1892 he 
drafted a bill, which was presented in Congress, 
calling upon the federal government to construct 
a general country road system in the United 
States, and to meet the expense of this by issuing 
$500,000,000 of treasury notes to be a legal tender 
for all debts. The bill, however, was pigeonholed 
by Congress, and this led Mr. Coxey to more radi- 
cal agitation. There now appeared on the scene 
a Mr. Carl Browne. 

Carl Browne was born near Springfield, IIl., 
in 1849. He became a painter, and painted a 
“‘Lord’s Supper’’ and panoramas of the Yosemite, 
of the Franco-Prussian War, and other subjects 
which were exhibited all over the United States. 
In 1872 he married and settled in Berkeley, Cal. 
At the time of the great Pennsylvania strikes of 
1877 (see STRIKES) he came out for the cause of 
labor, and later supported Dennis Kearney’s agi- 
tation by cartoons and ina newspaper. He then 
threw himself into the Greenback and later the 
Populist movements. Christmas Day, 1892, his 
wife died of pneumonia, and it was during her last 
days that he was converted to theosophy, believ- 
ing that he absorbed his wife’s soul. He werit to 
the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 and met Mr. 
Coxey at a bimetallic convention. He later vis- 
ited Mr. Coxey, and was sent by him to Chicago 
to induce the American Federation of Labor to 
indorse the Good Roads plan. He succeeded, 
and there devised the plan of marching the un- 
employed to Washington. Mr. Coxey approved 
the plan. They finally decided to 
start, and did start from Massillon, 
Easter morning, March 24, 1804. 
They planned to reach Washington 
on May ist, to present a petition to 
Congress on the steps of the capital, and then to 
camp there until Congress acted upon two bills 
to be presented by Senator PrEFFER—a Good 
Roads bill and a Non-interest-bearing Bond bill. 

As Mr. Coxey was very busy, tho he accom- 
panied the army with his wife, daughter, and a 
little infant son whom he named ‘‘Legal Tender,”’ 
he left the whole management of the army to Mr. 
Browne. The plan was to get an army of 100,000; 
as a matter of fact, they never had over 500. It 
was a motley, altho perfectly orderly company. 
It took a religious coloring. They called the 
army ‘‘The Commonweal of Christ’’ and bore a 
banner with a portrait of Christ, and the legend 
“Death to interest-bearing bonds.’”’ As they 
left Massillon, a negro carrying the American flag 
marched ahead. Then on a gray horse rode Carl 
Browne, in the dress of a cowboy, with buckskin 
coat, fringed down the sleeves and plastered with 
decorations, a broad-brimmed sombrero on his 
head, around his neck an amber necklace given 
him by his wife. Next came the trumpeter, 
“Windy Oliver,” the astrologer, ‘‘Cyclone”’ Kirk- 
land, of Pittsburg, and seven musicians. ‘‘Gen- 
eral’’ Coxey came next in a buggy drawn by two 
bay mares. Behind rode Mrs. Coxey with her 
infant child and her sister. Then came another 
negro carrying the banner of the Commonweal; 
next the army proper of roo men, expected to 
swell on its way to Washington to 100,000, and 
accompanied on either side by forty-three news- 
paper men. Three wagons carried a circus tent 
and supplies. Asa rule, however, the army was 
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supplied with victuals by people on the way, but 
went often hungry. Crowds gathered to see 
them at every point. On Sundays Browne 
preached, with continual allusion to Scripture 
prophecies. They met many difficulties, such as 
a snow-storm in crossing the Blue Mountains. 
Some of their men were arrested as vagrants. 
Dissension arose, but they persevered. After 
reaching the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal they 
were transported for ninety miles. Everywhere 
they preserved good order. Mr. Coxey boasted 
that not a chicken had been stolen on their march. 
The ‘‘Commonwealers’’ reached Washington 
the last of April. May 1st, in a solemn procession, 
the army marched to the Capitol to present its 
petition. Tho a see 

the sight. ut when Mr. Coxey 

Ene teas alighted he,is said to have walked on 
the grass, and he, Carl Browne, and 

Mr. Jones were arrested “‘for trespassing on the 


grass.’ Mr. Coxey handed his address to the 
reporters, and was hurried away by the police. 
The army quietly returned to its camp. xey, 


Browne, and Jones were imprisoned twenty days. 
When they came out the movement was prac- 
tically at an end. The army was maintained 
for a while, but gradually disbanded. Congress 
had been somewhat frightened, and considerable 
talk and discussion arose as to conditions that 
led to such armies; but no serious action was 
taken. ‘‘General’’ Coxey himself, however, has 
entered politics more earnestly than ever, and in 
1895 was nominated for governor by the People’s 
Party of Ohio, and polled 52,675 votes, the Popu- 
list vote for president in Ohio in 1892 being only 
14,850. 

Such were the main incidents. Gradually the 
movement came to an end. Returning oppor- 
tunities for work absorbed most of the men, and 
the rest disbanded. With its bizarre side the 
movement had its serious side, at least as an evi- 
dence of the lack of employment among large 
bodies of law-abiding citizens. The men of these 
armies were not tramps or lawbreakers. They 
simply asked for work. Of 290 ‘‘industrials”’ 
selected at random from ‘‘General’’ Randall’s 
Chicago army, Professor Hourwitch of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago says: ‘‘One half were Amer- 
ican born, two thirds were English-speaking 
men; they averaged from 30 to 32 years of age; 
181 were skilled mechanics; of 115 questioned, 
only two were uneducated; twenty-six had attend- 
ed high school or college; only five or six appeared 
of questionable character; seventy were trade- 
unionists.’ Carlyle said of a similar “‘insurrec- 
tion’’ in Manchester, England: ‘‘An insurrection 
that can announce the disease and then retire 
with no balance account of grim vengeance opened 
anywhere has attained the highest success pos- 
sible for it.” 

REFERENCES: The Story_of the Commonweal, by eat Vin- 
cent, Chicago, 1804; Coxeyism, an article by W. T. Stead, 

in the (American) Review of Reviews, July, 1804. 


CRANE, WALTER: English artist and Social- 
ist; born in Liverpool, 1845; son of Thomas Crane, 
a miniature and portrait painter. Apprenticed 
in 1859 to W. J. Linton, the eminent wood-en- 
graver, poet, and chartist, Walter Crane learned 
from him reform ideas, as well as lessons in art. 
A prominent member of various art societies and 
committees, an examiner at the national compe- 
tition of drawings at South Kensington since 
1879, elected an associate of the Royal Society of 
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Painters in Water Colors in 1888, he was asso- 
ciated with the movement against the Royal 
Academy in 1886, and favored the establishment 
of a national exhibition in which all arts should be 
represented. In 1888 he founded with other 
decorative artists the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, and became its first president. Suc- 
cessful as a painter, he is even better known as a 
designer and decorator of books, etc. In 1891 an 
exhibition of his works was held, and the collec- 
tion was also taken to the United States and Ger- 
many, Mr. Crane accompanying it. In 1884 he 
became associated with the Socialist movement, 
largely under the influence of William Morris, 
and has lectured and written for it, besides mak- 
ing numerous designs for Socialist books and pa- 

ers. Address: 13 Holland Street, Kensington, 
W. London, England. 2 


CREDIT: A term used in political economy in 
so many different ways and in so many shades of 
meaning that it is almost impossible to define it 
so as to cover allits uses. Certainly many of the 
definitions given to it by economists are faulty. 
Credit is defined by John Stuart Mill as ‘‘per- 
mission to use the capital of another person.” 
Professor Roscher defines it as ‘‘the power to use 
the goods of another, voluntarily granted in con- 
sideration of the mere promise of value in re- 
turn.’’ Credit has also been defined as ‘‘con- 
fidence in the ability of another to make a future 
payment.” 

Professor Knies of Heidelberg has defined 
credit as merely ‘‘a commercial transaction be- 
tween two parties, in which the services or the 
value rendered by the one falls in. the present, 
and the counter-service or counter-value of the 
other in the future.” 

Says Professor Ely: ‘‘There are three elements 
in a business transaction to which we apply the 
term credit: first, the present transfer of goods; 
second, the use of the goods transferred; third, 
the future retransfer of the goods or an equivalent 
—that is, repayment.” 

But these definitions, while emphasizing im- 
portant points, do not cover all the uses of the 
word, nor give even its central idea. Professor 
Vets does better, in his ‘‘Primer of Political 

conomy,” in reminding us that credit comes 
from the Latin credo, and means belief. Any one 
who sells on credit does so in the belief that the 

urchaser who does not pay at the time will do so 
in the future. Credit is trust. A man, a govern- 
ment, or a currency that has good credit is trust- 
worthy. As such, credit enters into all life. It 
has been said that there is scarcely a human being 
in a civilized country who does not transact a 

iece of credit business almost every day of his 
ife. The workman, hired by the week, and paid 
at its end, gives his employer credit from Monday 
morning to Saturday evening. The same work- 
man, when getting a coat made for himself, even 
altho he engaged to pay ready money on delivery, 
gets credit from the tailor during the making. 

Into monetary transactions of a more ambi- 
tious nature credit enters still.more largely, and 
in many forms credit is the instrument for the 
greater number of exchanges. Money is used, 
but in the latest development of credit economy, 
only as ‘“‘small change.’’ Banks are the chief 
organs of society for credit economy. We live now 
in a period of credit, and in business circles the 
volume of money is small when compared with the 
amount of annual transactions in what are called 
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instruments of credit, by which we mean prin- 
cipally checks, drafts, and bills of exchange. An 
American bank in a large city will in a day’s busi- 
ness frequently handle over $40 in instruments of 
credit for every dollar in actual money. Ac- 
cording to Rae, from 70 to 90 per cent of the 
monetary transactions of the world are done on 
a credit basis. Nevertheless, there is serious 
doubt if this is not an exaggeration. President 
Andrews, in ‘‘An Honest Dollar,’’ gives elaborate 
reasons for questioning whether the proportion is 
so large as is generally supposed. He shows that 
clearings for many years have fallen in numbers 
in this country and in England; that never since 
1882 has the New York Clearing House cleared in 
an autumn week a sum reaching the billion figures, 
which was a regular thing that year. Some 
credit substitutes for cash have been disappear- 
ing. The truck system is dying out. Barter in 
rural communities is disappearing. Book ac- 
counts between neighbors, once common, are 
now rare. ‘‘ With nations, as with individuals,” 
says President Andrews, ‘‘those who have the 
most credit need use it the least.’’ Credit traffic 
has its fullest development in Holland; its strong- 
est in Turkey and Yucatan. Cash payment get- 
ting the mastery, first in wages, in retail trade, 
and in raw products, spread gradually over other 
fields, shutting up credit to its most useful and 
least dangerous functions. Many authorities 
agree with President Andrews, others do not. 
(For the economic principles involved in and 
growing out of credit, see CONTRACTION AND Ex- 
PANSION OF CURRENCY; MONEY; PANIcs, etc.) 


CREMATION: Cremation, or, as it is some- 
times called, incineration, is the rapid decompo- 
sition of human bodies by means of extreme 
heat.- All decomposition or disintegration is, 
of course, effected through the agency of heat, 
and the length of time which is occupied in the 
process depends upon the degree of heat that is 
employed. When bodies are placed within the 
ground, so that no more heat than that which 
is naturally contained in the earth can act upon 
them, decomposition goes on perceptibly, but 
still very slowly. During its progress new com- 
pounds are formed, and some of these find their 
way into the air as fetid and noxious gases, while 
others, in a liquid form, contaminate the water 
which has its origin in the neighborhood. 

To such an extent is this accomplished that 
high medical and chemical authorities have pro- 
nounced the opinion that organic substance can 
never undergo what may be called spontaneous 
decomposition without so contaminating the 
adjacent air and water as to impair the health 
of those living in the neighborhood, and to 
shorten the average duration of life. 

The process of disintegration, or resolution 
into elements, is thus seen to be the same, what- 
ever may be the method vine the to encom- 

ass the result. It is believed by many that a 
arge proportion of the diseases which afflict 
mankind are due to the slow decomposition of 
organic matter within or upon the earth. When 
thousands of bodies are interred yearly in a lim- 
ited area, the earth becomes in time so saturated 
with the liquid resultants of decomposition that 
it is incapable of further absorption. Then, 
whatever be the character of the soil, the decompo- 
sition becomes still less rapid, and its gaseous 
products find their way directly into the air. 

Among the advantages to be derived from 


Cremation 
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substituting cremation for burial besides those 
which are said to appertain to the sanitary as- 
pect of the question, it is urged that the cost of 
the former is quite small when compared with 
that of placing a body in the ground. It is nec- 
essarily admitted that, so far as show and cir- 
cumstance are concerned in the conduct of a 
funeral, there is no limit to the expense that 
may be incurred in the one case as in the other. 
But the necessary outlay for cremation is small 
when placed by the side of the indispensable 
expenditure involved in the purchase of ground 
and the decent and reverent deposition of a 
body therein. This will have weight with those 
by whom the scientific features of the question 
would be passed without notice. Altho it will 
no doubt be a long time before the burial of the 
dead is abolished in Christian countries, yet there 
seems but little doubt that cremation is yearly 
commending itself more and more to the thought- 
ful, and that it will gradually work its way into 
general acceptance. 


It is not in modern times only that circumstances have 
compelled a consideration and discussion of the means by 
which the human body can be best disposed of after death. 
In Rome both inhumation and cremation were employed, and 
either was expressly permitted by the Roman law. It was 
found, however, that accumulations of decomposing bodies 
within the boundaries of the cities was not favorable to the 
health of the community, and cemeteries were removed to the 
rural districts. Cicero tells us that by one of the twelve 
tables it was decreed that hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito 
neve urito. From the foundation of the empire to about the 
fifth century of the Christian era burial in the earth was 
almost entirely abandoned, and cremation substituted. 

When the burning of the dead was first adopted by the 
Greeks is not settled. Homer does not mention it as an in- 

novation, but speaks of it as if it were a com- 

mon custom. 
Greeks, Among the ancient Jews, also, both methods - 
Romans, and 2PPeat to have been in use. The burning of 
, the body was ostensibly regarded as the more 
Jews honorable manner and the ceremony was per- 
formed as a mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased; while it was explicitly denied 
to those whose lives were regarded as having reflected dis- 

credit upon the nation. 

Among these nations, and by the Hindus at the present 
time, as well as with the native Australian, the American 
Indian, and other savage tribes, the means by which crema- 
tion was affected was the open pyre, consisting generally of a 
pre of rough logs, upon the top of which were placed 

oth the body and the bier upon which it had been brought. 
By the early Christians, however, the custom was abolished 
so thoroughly that, for a period of 1,500 years, we do not 
know of any cremation having taken place in Europe. From 
the end of the fourth century of the Christian era until the 

ear 1658 we do not find the subject even mentioned in 

uropean literature. The essay of Sir Thomas Browne upon 
non-burial was then published, and caused a temporary in- 
terest in the subject. 

In 1817 Dr. Jamieson published in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, Edinburgh, a paper on ‘‘ The Origin of Crema- 
tion,”’ and public attention was directed to the merits of the 
question. In July of that year the poet Shelley and his 
companion Williams were drowned by ths upsetting of a boat 
in the Ligurian Sea. Their bodies were washed ashore near 
Leghorn. The quarantine laws of Tuscany required the burn- 
ing of all material drifting in from the sea. Byron and 
Shelley had made an agreement that whichever died first 
should be cremated by the survivor. Thus, bya singular coin- 
cidence, was Byron compelled by legal enactment to perform 
a ceremony which had been prearranged, but in the conduct 
of which he had expected to meet with powerful opposition. 

It attracted a great amount of notice and comment. For 

the first time in its history science bestowed 
its attention upon the subject. Altho the 


Modern’ first step toward a practical realization of 
Times cremation was made in England, yet must 
Italy be regarded as the pioneer in Europe of 

the modern scientificsystem. The first Italian 

: ; cremation society was formed in 1876, in the 
city of Milan, Two other societies, those of Cremona and Lodi, 


were formed, and Rome and Udine followed suit in 1879. 
In Germany the first crematory was established in Dresden, 
but was forbidden by law, and Gotha remained for several 
years the only place in Germany where cremation could be 
carried into effect. 

In 1874 the first attempt to carry the change into England 
was made by the formation of the Cremation Society of 
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England. For several years the Parliament of the country 
was asked to take such action as should legalize cremation. 
At length the body of a child was cremated, and the father 
was prosecuted upon the charge of having performed an 
illegal act. At the trial, however, the presiding judge laid 
down the rule that, provided it was done without creating a 
nuisance, there was, in the law, nothing which was infringed 
by this method of disposing of a body. At this the crema- 
torium of the society was at once opened (1885) and has 
since continued in operation, mainly through the efforts of 
Sir Henry Thompson of London. 

In that year three bodies were cremated, in the next ten, 
in 1901 Over 300, in 1903 OVer 2,000. 

In Switzerland, Zurich led the way in 1873. France cre- 
mates her dead in considerable numbers, and Sweden has 
manifested great activity in the matter. , In the United States 
the first effort, at all serious, to form a cremation society 
was made in 1874, in the city of New York. In 1881 two 
societies were formed: the New York Cremation Society, to 
prepare public opinion for the theory, and the U. S. 
Cremation Company, to construct crematories. Dr. F. J. 
Le Moyne of Washington, however, cremated the first bodies 
in the U. S. in a private furnace in 1884. The same year a 
crematory was opened in Lancaster, Pa. The U.S. Crema- 
tion Company opened its first crematory in 1885. Buffalo 
followed the same year. Detroit, Baltimore, San Francisco, 
Davenport, Ia., Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Boston, 
ste tab later. By 1897 there were 592 crematories in the 


In Great Britain there are now several crematoria at Wo- 
king, near London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, 
Darlington, Birmingham, and smaller places. There are 
twenty-five crematoria in the U. S. of America, where 3,613 
were cremated during the year 1901, San Franciscoand New 
York being by far the largest, the first with 666, the second 
654, during 1901. 

In Paris there is a fine crematorium at Pére-la-Chaise. 
Germany has seven crematoria: Gotha, Hamburg, Heidelberg, 
Offenbach, Jena, Manheim, and Eisenach, the total crema- 
tions being 693 during 1901. 

Italy possesses twenty-two crematoria, 

In Switzerland there are three crematoria: Zurich, Basle, 
and Geneva. There is a crematorium at Stockholm and at 
Gothenberg. There is also one at Copenhagen, 


CREMER, WILLIAM RANDALL: British 
member of Parliament; born 1838 at Fareham, 
Hants, England. In 1859 he organized the Society 
of Amalgamated Carpenters; and during the 
American Civil War he protested, as a trade- 
union leader, against sympathy with the Southern 
states. On behalf of the proletariat he took a 
leading part in welcoming Garibaldi to England; 
and he was one of the founders of the Reform 
League, and for two years and a half general 
secretary of that terror of kings, the famous 
‘‘International.’’ He was elected to Parliament 
in 1885 for the Haggerston Division of Shore- 
ditch, and has been four times reelected since. 
Of late years his attention and energy have been 
mostly devoted to international peace and arbi- 
tration. Cremer is the founder of the Inter-Par- 
liamentary Conferences which since 1888 have 
met in the great cities of Europe and once in the 
United States. He has twice presented to the 
president and Congress of the U. S. memorials 
from members of the British House of Commons 
in favor of a treaty of arbitration between Great 
Britain and America. For thirty-five years 
secretary of the International Arbitration League, 
he also edits the League’s organ, The Arbitrator. 
In 1903 he was awarded the Nobel Prize, £7,000 
of which he gave as an endowment to the Inter- 
national Arbitration League. In addition the 
French Government bestowed upon him the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. Mr. Cremer’s 
views in matters of economic and social reform are 
those of a thorough democrat and practical 
Socialist. Address: 11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C., London, England. 


CRIME (see also PEnoLocy): In this article 
we consider the facts as to crime, and the question 
as to whether or no crime is on the increase. We 
shall notice: 
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I. Some general considerations. II. Interna- 
tional statistics. III. The statistics of crime in the 
separate countries and the question for each 
country whether crime is on the increase or not. 
IV. Some general conclusions. 


I. General Considerations 


The first thing to be remembered in statistics of 
crime is what they do and do not indicate. In- 
crease in numbers of persons accused, or of 
criminals tried, or convicted, do not, by any 
means, always indicate increase of criminality. 
Very often, perhaps even usually, they mean the 
reverse. When crime is common, public con- 
science low, morals lax, enforcement of law 
weak, few criminals are accused, tried, or con- 
victed. When, however, publi¢ morals awake, 
new laws are put on the statute-books, offenses 
formerly condoned or not made amenable to law 
become contrary to law, people are tried, and con- 
victed, and the number of criminals is apparently 
largely increased. 

In England to-day hundreds of thousands of 
people annually are convicted of offenses against 
laws which did not even exist a generation or two 
ago. Education acts, vaccination acts, acts 
against the adulteration of food, regulations con- 
cerning the muzzling and treatment of dogs and 
other animals—all these enormously swell the 
number of convictions, and afford 
basis for thoughtless statements of 


ee the increase of crime, but certainly 
Legislation show if anything the reverse. In 


1860 there were 158 offenses punish- 
able ascrimes in Massachusetts and 
108 in Virginia, or fifty less. A large number of 
convictions in Massachusetts would therefore not 
prove more crime in Massachusetts than in Vir- 
ginia, but here again very probably the reverse. 
In the German Empire, Mr. A. C. Hall (‘‘Crime 
and Social Progress’) states that between 1882 
and 1895 new legislation increased the number of 
delicts punishable under the German code from 
323 to 447, or 38 per cent. It is small wonder 
that apparently Germany has grown in crime. 
It is perfectly evident that one must know the 
state of the laws and of the enforcement of laws, 
before one says whether statistics of crimes do or 
do not mean high or low criminality. 

Again, one must know what other conditions are. 
A large part of the modern apparent increase of 
crime is owing to accusations and convictions for 
comparatively petty offenses, but even in regard to 
the more serious crimes, like murder, which in all 
times and in all countries has been contrary to 
law, there are very different degrees of enforce- 
ment of the law. Law in Spain is probably much 
less enforced than in most civilized countries. In 
the United States legal methods and procedures 
are such that it is unquestionably much more 
difficult to convict even of murder in the U. S. 
than in England or most European countries. 
Notice must also be taken of the extent to which 
crimes are reported and recorded. Says a Boston 

aper, speaking of the asserted increase of crime 
in the U.S. 


‘‘The ubiquitous reporter is responsible for the gloomy 
showing. His note-book and pencil are everywhere, and the 
telegraph is the ready agent for transmitting news to all 
parts of the world. . . .’’ Says another writer: ‘‘ Years agoa 
crime had to be of unusual proportions to make its way into 
an adjoining state. Only the great crimes could cross the 
continent. But now we see and know everything. Weskim 
ue whole creation every morning, and put the results in our 
conee, 
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All this and very much more must be remem- 
bered before one can rightly answer the question 
whether crime is on the increase or not, and also 
before one can compare the amount of crime in the 
different countries. Especially is it difficult, if not 
impossible, to compare the amount of crime in 
the U. S. with that in other countries. Condi- 
tions, methods, laws, vary greatly; the statistics 
of criminals in the U. S. for the census of 1900 
have not yet appeared; the most recent general 
statistics we have are, therefore, those of 1890, 
and these the census tells us are not truly com- 
parable with those of former censuses because 
these latter as to criminals were too incomplete. 


II. International Statistics 


It is scarcely too much to say, for the reasons 
given above, and, particularly, as to the U. S., 
that there are no general international statistics 
as to crime which are not more misleading than 
they are informing. The utmost that can be 
done, and that with the extremest caution, and 
even then with no little danger of being mislead- 
ing, is to compare the statistics of crime in different 
countries for a very few main crimes. As to 
murders and homicides in the different countries 
Dr. A. C. Hall (idem, p. 32) gives the following 
suggestive table: 


> 
ue} 
QM] oO ica < 4 7) 
Industrial rank (value of 
manufactures pro- 
duced yearly in mil- 
lions of pounds ster- 
ling eTSSS) ae oe eo 820] 583] 485) 253] 121 85 
Percentage of adults able 
to write (1889)......./90%|90%] 85%] 55%| 47%| 28% 


Convictions for murder 
and homicide, per 1,- 


000,000 inhabitants 
(average for 10 years 
LSSO—-G5)ccnes cee aa §.13|/5.45|11.55|15.42|76.11144.70 


Statistics comparable with this for the U. S. 
cannot be given. The Chicago Tribune reports 
each year the number of homicides and murders 
in the U. S., and also the number of executions, 
but neither of these are official or comparable 
with statistics as to convictions in other countries. 

Mr. W. D. Morrison, of the prison at Wands- 
worth, England, in his ‘‘Crime and Its Causes” 
(1891), gives the following table: 


Homicipes oF ALL COUNTRIES 


TRIED CONVICTED 
2 Per 100,000 
CouNTRIES Years] Annual | Annual | inhabitants 
average | average over 10 
years 
TRI Zoe ox) cul Beano 1887 3,606 2,805 11.98 
PATISE PIB hs aslé bream « 1883-6 689 499 2.90 
SEATICE', oh oneiara.e * ai6is 1882-6 847 580 1.87 
BGISUIMN Siar esis e eas 1881-5 132 IOI 2.31 
England 1882-6 318 ISI 0.76 
Mela Ah: didi diwterssesete 1882-6 129 54 1.40 
Scotlands, sisi «cia: 1882-6 60 21 ©.74 
Gi hela aioe Gpirierae 1883-6] 1,584 1,085 8.16 
Hungary.....+s+.s- 1882-6 ate 625 5.78 
Hollands.) .c ihn. 1882-6 35 28 0.88 
Germany..........- 1882-6 567 476 1.35 


For statistics of illegitimacy and prostitution, 
see those articles. 
For theft and robbery, Baron Garofalo, of Italy, 
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presented the following statistics at the Interna- 
tional Conference of Charities and Corrections at 
Chicago in 1893 as to those accused of robbery 
and theft (annual average from 1881-87). 


Per 

CouNnTRY Accused | 1,000,000 

inhabitants 
Branca nk. Rasy sete ew nd oie cease 46,000 14.2 
ESET ets Bo svneacas Yeizis eis eis oie 50,000 18.2 
Belpre con ecto cuties tiers eee 11,000 18.3 
GELIMATIY so ie te soho we ieee n late o's: wats 146,000 29.8 
Taly sere teaie s Ses WEN te olde 125,000 42.2 


A more minute study from facts given by Mr. 
Hall seems to show the following as to accusa- 
tions : 

ROBBERY AND EXTORTION 


Eng- . Ger- 

PERIOD iiid France | Austria Hany Italy 
VBS a 85 6 0<0 ays ots 235 143 164 1,116 725 
Per 1,000,000 8.7 3- 7.5 24.5 | 25.5 
T8GT—945 cose ar mals 226 2230 2134 1,024 859 
Per 1,000,000..... 7.8 5.0 5.6 | 20.6 26.6 

Ser1ous THEFT 
PBB I-SS 5103's .0 sjs8 7,095 1,285 | 17,589 |112,898]...... 
Per 1,0c0,000.....| 288.4 31.5 | 803.1 Bay 4 Acc 
Pichi pies femnee mecior 6,92 27029) | EASSOO | 12,3541... ues 
Per 1,000,000.....| 252.8 2054 | Orbis) 248291... vee 
Fraups AND FRAUDULENT BANKRUPTCY 
TESISSS ee kes] Tse £4,900) TI TSS WS7 OO Elks arse 
Per 1,000,000..... 44.3 393.0 BT2.0| 8x2. Silanes 5 
ESQ I-95 2) «2 5101 0101s 1,837 18,577 | 23,847] 43,775 |10,79r 
Per 1,000,000.....| 66.6 485.0 | 1,006.2] 882.4 |354.3 


Allowance must be made in these figures for 
different ratings in different countries. When, as 
in the above, it appears that there is nine times as 
much serious theft in England as in France and 
that there is five or six times as much fraud in 
France as in England, it is evident that the dif- 
ference is largely not in morals but in different 
ratings as to what is theft and what is fraud. 

Nevertheless, it is significant that both as 
to murder and homicide, the countries stand in 
this order (those having the least murder and 
homicide in proportion to population being put 
first): England, Gernahy, France, Austria, Italy, 
Spain. 

In offenses against the property there is more 
confusion, because of the different ratings of 
crime, but the countries stand in about this order: 
Series England, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 

taly. 


THE UNITED STATES 


As already stated, the 1900 census returns as to 
statistics for crime are not yet available. The 
returns for 1890 are therefore the latest official 
figures. 

Based largely on these, the opinion is general 
that crime is largely on the increase 
in the United States. This is the 
statement of such authorities as 
David A. Wells, Henry M. Boies, Dr. 
F. H. Wines, General Brinkerhoff, 
Dr. Josiah Strong, and others. Dr. J. M. Buckley 
writes in the Century for Nov., 1903, on the pres- 
ent ‘‘epidemic of crime.’’ S. S. McClure gives 
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startling figures (McClure’s Magazine, Dec., 1904). 
More recently epidemics of crime have been spoken 
of in New York, Chicago, and other cities. 
Nevertheless,other authorities, like R. P. Falkner 
(Forum, July, 1900) and Eugene Smith (‘‘ Proceed- 
ings of National Prison Association,’’ 1904), deny 
that this is proved. The statementof thecensusis: 


Pisces Per 100,000 


of population 
TESO «2 \c bso a.crs Fale. ocleierene Sak OTRO 6,737 29 
TBGOOiae cera heun ip sei eons nietate Dust 19,08 61 
UB 7G sie: et-s 2 e's atovece erpberets tetetetenmarane 32,901 85 
TEBO Stee = cintele oar eRe ete eer 58,609 TL7, 
EBQOS tials Riek ss eke eee eee 82,329 132 
LOO S since si obese in nasa ayers eee 81,772 100.6 


The figures published each year by the Chicago 
Tribune as to murders and homicides are not offi- 
cial, and are undoubtedly somewhat more com- 
plete for the later years than the former; never- 
theless, they are significant and cannot be ignored: 


MuRDERS AND HoMICIDES IN THE JU, S. 
(From statistics compiled by the Chicago Tribune ) 


no “oO nn wn n 
se | Soa] 88 | BB les | » 
Ms) OHS ons] i2 o 

te 5 8 was SS isa S 

gee | afs |. Soul ee eeaee 

833 Eos Prive ovo | 309 ° 

Oo Bq 30 KO Bes g 

38 | wo | (eae eee pe 

Year | OH OE: 4 6 PORE CAL 

on op 9D | ogK lo) 

wee Log wo Pee ee es Cpe ue 

o 2 Oog OG od rh a o 

gee | gee | as | ea iaaegieee 

g ap g as Gs $9 149as g 

a vA vA Aa Za Zz 
1885. 1,808 39.4 978 108 17 181 
1886 1,499 26.1 914 83 18 133 
1887. 2,335 39.8 1,387 79 29 125 
1888. 2,184 36.4 1,487 87 25 144 
1889. 3,507 58.2 2,224 98 36 175 
1890. 4,290 68.5 2,640 102 42 123 
1891 5,906 92-4 3.331 123 | 56 193 
1892 6,791 104.2 3,860 107 63 230 
1893 ,O15 99-5 4,436 126 52 200 
1894 9,800 | 144.7 4,912 132 73 189 
1895 10,500 e522 5,759 132 19 166 
1896 10,652 I§X<3 6,530 122 87 131 
1897 9,520 132.8 6,600 128 74 166 
1898 7,840 107.2 5,920 109 72 127 
1899 6,225 83.6 5,340 131 | 87 107 
1900 8,275 108.4 6,755 117 71 115 
1901 7,852 100.9 7,845 118 67 135 
1902 8,834 ars)9 8,132 144 61 96 
1903 8,976 112.4 8,597 124 72 104 
1904 8,482 104.4 9,240 116 73 87 
TOOS ese 9,212 IIIl.9 9,982 136 67 66 
1906455. 9,350 108.9 10,125 123 76 69 


Making every allowance for error, and tho 
things do not seem quite as black as in the hard 
times of 1895-96, an increase in murders and 
homicides in twenty-one years from 1,808 in 
1885 to 9,350 in 1906 is startling in the extreme. 

Yet possibly even more significant is the fact 
that in 1885 there were only seventeen murders 
and homicides for each execution, and in 1906, 
seventy-six for each execution, an increase of over 
400 percent. Thecolumns, too, show that except 
for the years of depression from 1894 to 1899, the 
growth of murders and homicides has been almost 
steady, showing it the resultant not of accidental 
causes, but of some sinister evils in the nation 
steadily working increasing wrong. — 

Concerning the nature of crimes and criminals 
in the U. S., the Special Report on Prisoners and 
Juvenile Delinquents in Institutions (Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the Cen- 
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sus, 1907) gives the following data, p. 20, for June 
30, 1904: 


CRIMES Number Per cent 
Against:societyagict cates eee ss sine 17,739 21.7 
Against the person...........---..-- 26,017 31.8 
Against property............---+;-+ 37,166 45-5 
Miscellaneous........... Gece ese 850 1.0 

GRATE Hc erie: stereclare Riles « a.cie ye He 81,772 100.0 
CRIMINALS 
: Per Per 
White Total | Native Foreign cent | cent 
7 native |foreign 
United States...... Igs,rzz | 41,730 | 12,945 | 276.3 | 223.7 
Malesit jatar cite 52,280 | 40,004 | 11,848 
Females.......:- 2,831 1,726 1,097 
North Atlantic.....] 24,349 | 16,363 7,954 | 67.3 | 32-7 
Males si sattow!ss 22,193 | 15,170 | 6,994 
Females scsiick st 2,25 1,193 960 
South Atlantic..... 2,859 2,473 173 | 93-5 6.5 
Males. 3oc50s5te 2,758 | 2,387 163 
Females.......: IOI 86 Io 
North Central...... 16,693 | 13,871 2,645 | 84.0 | 16.0 
Malesicaicic ss.01<:0 16,295 | 13,562 2,556 
Females) (svc... 398 309 89 
South Central...... 4,339 3,880 454 | 89.5 | 10.5 
Malesi assis asiehe 4,297 | 3,839 453 
HMemales ioc aei 42 41 I 
Western Division. 6,871 5,143 1,719 | 74.9 | 25.1 
Males iscrad-caieisias 6,737 5,046 1,682 
Females 3. 002) 134 97 37 
Colored 
United States...... 26,661| 26,087|190/384|67.4/32.6| 12.1 
Malesoc caret es 24,989| 24,426|189/374 
Females......... 1,672| 1,681] 1| 10 
North Atlantic..... 3,040| 3,010] 15| 15|88.9|11.1] 1.9 
Males. mareiels sens 2,689} 2,661] 15] 13 
Fenigles..s< cis. cs 351 S40l5,.50 44k 
South Atlantic..... 8,291| 8,281] 1] 9]25.6/74.4] 35.8 
Males sac tetavaierste eis TPCT TOT etl eo 
Pema lessee ss. s.0n 514 STi Sethe 
North Central.... 4,307| 4,068] 3/236]79.5|20.5] 2.1 
Malesieicisce cee’. 4,066] 3,832] 3/231 
Females 241 23 5 
South Central...... 10,275] 10,269]...| 6]29.7]70.3] 30.3 
Mates 6.5 staleus wistel> 9,758] 9,752|...] 6 
Females......... 517 CPA oo ea 
Western Division. 748 459|171|118]90.2] 9.8] 5.3 
Males: ito \saeterds 699 414|170]115 


1Including 436 ‘unknown ”’ parentage for U.S. not appear- 
ing in separate column. , 

? The percentage of white population over ro years of age in 
1900 was: native, 80.5; foreign, 19.5. 
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The compendium gives the following state- 
ments as to the birthplace of the parents of pris- 
oners in the U. S.: Canada, 4,388; England, 59973 
Scotland, 1,996; Ireland, 29,184; France, 1,036; 
Germany, 9,987; Italy, 1,209; Mexico, 1,483; Nor- 
way, 487; Poland, 339; Russia, 382; Sweden, 775; 
Switzerland, 384. (Figures for 1890.) 

For 1900 we have estimates only. Mr. Eugene 
Smith (‘‘ Proceedings of National Prison Associa- 
tion,’’ 1900, House Document No. 491, 56th Con- 
gress, 2d Session) estimates 250,000 in the U. S. 
who make their living, at least in some degree, by 
the practise of crime. Their annual income he 
estimates at $1,600 each, or $400,000,000. Taxa- 
tion caused by crime he puts at $200,000,000, 
besides the property destroyed; the time, life, and 
labor lost; the private expense entailed, expenses 
for steel safes, safe-deposit vaults, burglar alarms, 
detectives, locks, bars, bolts. 

Rev. J. J. Munro, chaplain of the Prison Evan- 
gelistic Society of New York, writing in Harper’s 
Weekly, estimates the annual direct and indirect 
cost of crime in the U. S. for 1906 at $1,075,000,- 
ooo, which he figures as follows: 


Cost of crime to Greater New York.......... 
Cost of crime to New York State elsewhere. . 
Cost of crime all other states............... 
Cost of crime to federal government........ 
Criminal Tossesiby fires.<% i. os cide sace wen 
Custom! House frauds) 4.76 2 are ewe 
Wages of 100,000 prisoners in state prisons... 
Wages of 150,000 inijailig oe 2 oe. 


$35,000,000 
42,000,000 
697,000,000 
80,000,000 
100,000,000 
60,000,000 
28,000,000 
33,000,000 


$1,075,000,000 


After a careful study of the statistics of peni- 
tentiaries in 1890, Professor Falkner found that 
of 9,859 prisoners reported by the Wardens’ 
Association, there were only 227 females, or 2.3 
per cent, which, he says, may mean that females 
are not sent to penitentiaries or do not commit the 
more serious crimes. (The total aggregate in all 
penal institutes, however, in 1890 was 40,741 men 
to 32,304 women.) Nearly one fifth of the con- 
victs in the penitentiaries studied were colored, a 
proportion far in advance of the colored in the 
population. : 

As to the extent to which the foreign born in 
the community contribute to our penal popula- 
tion, Professor Falkner found that, in 1890, con- 
sidering penitentiaries alone (not including work- 
houses and other penal institutions) adult whites 
of foreign birth did not contribute more than their 
due proportion as compared with the native born, 

But of the second generation of the foreign born 
—that is, of the native whites of foreign parentage 
—it does seem true that they produce more than 
their proportion of criminals, for native whites of 
native parentage had 753 prisoners for each mil- 
lion in 1890, and native whites of foreign parent- 
age had 1,345. And taking into consideration 
penal institutions of all sorts, except juvenile re- 
formatories, the 20,000,000 of our population in 
1890 who were foreign by birth or parentage, 
furnished a half more prisoners than the 34,000,- 
ooo of our native white population. In other 
words, the tendency to crime in the U. S. was 
more than two and one half times as strong among 
those who are foreign by birth or parentage, as 
among the native white. 

Difference of race, however, seems to count 
more than difference of nativity in the production 
of criminals. The following table, compiled from 
the census of 1890, gives the nationality of the 
parents of prisoners and paupers in the U. S., so 
far as these were known, and compares the per- 
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PERCENTAGE OF NATIVITY OF 105,885 KNOWN PARENTS OF PRISONERS IN U. S. AND 108,802 KNOWN PARENTS OF 
Paupers IN U. S. CENSUS OF 1890 


- a 
; q 
q 3 
oc es a) & 18 & os 3 & 
Oe) oe eh 61.4 Joe) go Bo) Be 
@ WO o = g el ro] iS aa QD ¢ oe a a5 ona 
aalge} 2 |] s|2]e8).8 138] 2) 818 | |e! & 
oO iS) a] a mK io) Oo 1A 4 q Q a |@& Az 
Parents of total population........ TSO) soa | svo71 9.56) 7.88| 45 [t0s04 41 12 34 . 40133 .02/66.94 
Parents of prisoners: 45). 5citsinlesh a 3.83] .30 | 5.66] 1.88/27.56| .97 | 9.43 36 24 08 | 1.14/56.81/43.18 
PATERtS Ole DAL DCTS. accu Ginie siaciee 1.85] .22 | 4.30] 1.28/29.79| .89 |14.36 12 °9 32 .29|48.46/41.59 


centages of the extent to which each country has 
furnished the parents of criminals, with the per- 
centage of the extent to which it has furnished 
parents in the community at large. It will be 
seen by making this comparison what differences 
there are in this respect between races. 

As to age and conjugal condition, Professor 
Falkner found that in round numbers one third of 
the convicts were over 30 years of age, and that 
68.75 per cent were unmarried. As to occupa- 
tions, agriculture produced 15.27 per cent. of the 
‘prisoners and (in 1900) 44.3 of the community; 
personal and professional life, 72.09 of pris- 
oners and 23.7 of the community; trade and 
transportation, 10.41 of prisoners and 16.3 of the 
community; manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits, 22.01 of prisoners to 23.3 of the community. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Criminals committed for trial, convicted and acquitted 


In ENGLAND AND WALES AT ASSIZES AND QUARTER 
SESSIONS 


CoMMITTED FOR TRIAL 


YEars ——| COon- 
VICTED 
Males Females Total 
TSO orate teilells wy Ar 9,837 1,858 11,695 39,055 
BOGE Eo Scag ts avs fs 10,492 1,724 12,216 9,607 
LOGS sheet: 10,648 1,646 212,296 9,797 
T8QAT RIA a sa 10,519 1,636 12,155 9,034 
TOQS eae Kawi 2 10,018 1,602 471,621 9,109 
EO QO a) wes tiss.s 9,833 1,379 211,214 8,856 
dep Raney aye acne 9,930 Leary 411,342 8,992 
TSQSME ET: 10,144 1,450 I1I,595 9,272 
TSG gia itis 9,723 1,322 II,045 8,751 
TQOOs fateerne « 9,099 1,230 210,331 8,157 
FOOL ee. 9,744 1,260 211,006 8,840 
QO) Veihiatie « 10,302 1,300 511,606 9,352 
TQO8 thir, Bieta 10,773 1,349 12,122 9,882 
TQOA sa se ete 11,147 1,325 12,472 10,233 
EGOS's'. 4090 eee 11,422 1,267 12,689 10,481 
In ScoTLanp! 

TSQR.'. Sins 2 1,969 385 2,354 1,823 
ESgZ snares et 1,871 381 2,252 1,778 
E855. dimes ae 2,010 384 2,394 1,903 
TOA ciscane tleas 1,984 387 2,371 1,937 
ISOS. SH. ee T7170 316 2,027 1,652 
TOOTS St eReS 1,781 339 2,120 1,704 
TOOT oid 500 wives 1,866 337 2,203 1,790 
TOG. 235 ween 1,940 344 2,290 1,877 
F8og {Ste see se 1,861 292 2,153 1,785 
THOD..3 eee 1,886 281 2,167 1,835 
MOG Tesch eps ee own 1,946 345 2,291 1,872 
POD acts cece 2,187 320 2,477 2,052 
THOS?! Noes 2,256 334 2,590 2,114 
MBB oS oialer te 2,354 277 2,631 2,208 
LOGS owe i) 70137 2,500 305 2,811 2,312 


1 For Scotland the number of persons convicted is exclusive 
of those outlawed. 

2 Including two corporate bodies indicted for nuisances. 

%Including 104 incorrigible rogues sentenced at Quarter 
Sessions in 1893, 116 in 1894, 105 in 1895, 111 in 1896, 125 in 
1897, 139 in 1898, 143 in 1899, 182 in 1900, 209 in 1901, 214 
in 1902, 240 in 1903, 314 in 1904, and 363 in 1905. 

4 Including one corporate body indicted for nuisance. 

5 Including four corporate bodies indicted for nuisances. 


In IRELAND aT AssizEs, DuBLIN COMMISSION, AND 
QuaARTER SESSIONS 


COMMITTED FOR TRIAL 


YEARS Con- 
VICTED 
Males Females Total 
ESOX. Sars heaton 74 398 2,112 1,255 
SEQ a5 seas 1,761 270 2,031 I,196 
T8OZ e605. ss ewe 1,994 345 2,339 1,378 
t8oa.G45 e007 2,026 382 2,408 1,469 
r895hi y Hewes 1,535 240 1,775 1,096 
1800 23 dees 1,754 301 2,055 1,310 
T8Q7as eas ase 1,609 276 1,885 1,242 
FBQSs 24 o-0c2 ss 1,786 325 2,111 1,367 
T8009. see cee 1,644 309 1,953 1,329 
QO. c's sriesine 7 1,438 244 1,682 1,087 
LQOT we eer 1,565 291 1,856 1,221 
TOORr. Caen teu 1,452 265 1,717 1,086 
THOSace che wee 1,445 288 1,733 1,169 
TOOLS vie es 1,566 271 1,837 1,296 
YQOS 2s eta 1,766 294 2,060 1,367 


Concerning the nature of crimes, and the ques- 
tion of increase or decrease in recent years, the 
1907 Year Book of the Daily Mail makes the fol- 
lowing summary: 


Proportions 
per 100,000 
population 
Annual > Sela 
aver- 
OFFENSES 1904 age 


I, Crimes (indictable offenses) 


known to the police......... 92,907} 84,247] 275| 255 
II. Persons for trial or tried 
or: 
(a) Indictable offenses...... 59,960] 56,911] 178] 172 
(b) Criminal non-indictable 
OffenseS; 5: suas. cae eee 89,254| 94,288] 264] 286 
(c) Other non-indictable of- 
LENSES... suai eis Gob 657,925] 641,159| 1,949] 1,943 
Total persons tried... .| 807,139] 792,358] 2,391] 2,401 
III. Persons convicted of: : 
(a) Indictable offenses... . . 49,567| 46,550] 147] 141 
(b) Criminal non-indictable 
offenses...) prvi wrx aware 59,372| 61,605 176] 186 
(c) Other non-indictable of- 
fenses 2} ii..bi obs Re 556,440] 540,016| 1,648] 1,637 


Total persons convicted] 665,379] 648,171] 1,971] 1,964 


IV. Persons imprisoned: 
Convicted prisoners re- 
ceived fos. dena toe 
Convicted prisoners in pris- 
on on 31st March........ 


199,153| 175,613] 590] 532 


20,099] 18,130 60 55 


These figures are not all of equal value as criteria of the 
state of crime, but they all indicate an increase of criminality 
in.1904. The statistics of persons tried for indictable offenses 
have been generally accepted as the best index to the fluctua- 
tions of crime, and accordingly these figures will be used in 
the remarks which follow in preference to the others, 
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The total number of persons for trial for indictable offenses 
Was 59,960, Or 177.59 per 100,000 population, being an in- 
crease of 1,516, or nearly peer cent, as compared with the 
previous year. There has been a continuous growth of crime 
Since the year 1899; the figures for each year from 1899 to 
1904 being as follows: 


Number of Proportion per 
YEAR Persons 100,000 population 
TSO9 dare ta « 50,494 ' 158.97 
OOS. cea acs 53,628 166.98 
TOOT ccamtistos 55,453 170,00 
EGOS we ss Oa 57,008 172.94 
EOOS vise Ga. «a.> 58,444 175.10 
ROOM ic sisisinis < 59,960 177.59 


It is necessary, however, to remember that for many years 
prior to 1899 there was a steady decline,'with occasional in- 
terruptions, in the number of persons tried for indictable 
offenses, and in that year the total was less than in any pre- 
vious year since 1875. The actual figures for 1904, altho high, 
are by no means the highest, there having been eight occasions 
during the forty-eight years for which figures are available 
in which the total exceeded 60,000; and as in those years the 
population was less than in 1904, the proportion of crime to 
population was of course greater than in recent years. For 
example, during the quinquennial period, 1860-64, the annual 
average was 280 per 100,000 population, as compared with 
172 in the last quinquennial period 

An increase in the total of crime does not imply an increase 
in all descriptions of crime. The increase in 1904 was wholly 
in offenses against property. Offenses against the person fell 
from 2,768 to 2,525, or nearly 9 percent. Except in the past 

ear, and in 1900, the figures for offenses of this description 
ave shown a remarkable steadiness during the 12 years cov- 
are by the revised criminal statistics, the figures being as 
ollows: 


THOS waka trsesb x's 2,790 TBOG Cet sc canicans 2,785 
THOM a Caer. oe wey 2,752 1900.. . 2,566 
ROOM esas «tists: 2,755 LOOT ox ce Maecenas 2,727 
EROO sree er wick oe 2,812 FOO oats ek 2,757 
HOG T Hiccionilawantawn 2,734 1903.. . 2,768 
BBGR ys Aste aie a x09 2,749 BOOM by FAvenate sens 2,525 


The decrease in 1904 is spread over nearly all the headings, 
but is mainly in offenses of violence. The only offense against 
the person which (measured by the number of cases tried) 
shows a marked tendency to increase, is bigamy, for which 
the figure was 138, the quinquennial averages for 1895-99 
and r900~4 being 104 and 112 respectively. 

The principal classes of offenses showing an increase in 
1904 are: 


Annual 
average 
1900—4 


OFFENSES 1904 1903 


Simple larceny and minor larcenies..| 41,952] 40,127 39,368 


Obtaining by false pretenses........ 2,153| 1,830 1,727 
Frauds by agents, etc.............. 76 54 37 
Bankruptcy offenses.............. 59 32 40 
CED EE Fra ics ace ae chs viata ts 152 114 rir 

THON ee ame MNEs ala'aea dais 506,01 219 143 152 
RUGHDINIG gre CeNere traitors Kare Cr aes sfesis 98 89 75 


The increase of offenses of simple larceny and minor lar- 
cenies (1,825, or 4 per cent) is more than sufficient to account 
for the whole of the increase in the total number of persons 
tried. The increase under this heading is mainly in cases 
tried summarily, and it may therefore be inferred that the 
additional offenses were not of the gravest character. 

It is satisfactory to observe that those classes of offenses 
usually meeentited by habitual criminals have ceased to in- 
crease at the same rapid rate as formerly. The figures for 
burglary and housebreaking were 2,942, as against 2,863 in 
1903, an increase of only 79, as against increases of 313 and 
435 in the two previous years; and the figures for receiving 
stolen goods were 1,787, as against 1,267 in 1903. The offense 
of larceny from the person has been on the decline for a long 
period, the figures for 1904 (2,164) being little more than half 
the figures for 1893 (3,993). 

The number of persons prosecuted for non-indictable 
offenses was 747,179, an increase of only 1,927, or 0.25 per 
cent, as compared with the previous year, while the propor- 
tion to population fell from 2,233 to 2,213 per 100,000, Dur- 
ing the forty-eight years for which figures are available, non- 
indictable offenses reached their highest point—761,322—in 
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1899, the year in which indictable offenses touched their 
lowest level during the past thirty years. 

The principal conclusions as to the increase and decrease of 
crimes and offenses to be drawn from the statistics for 1904 
may be thus shortly stated: 

1. Crimes against the person have diminished. 

2. Crimes of the classes chiefly committed by habitual 
criminals have ceased to increase at the same rapid rate as 
in previous years. 

3. Minor offenses of dishonesty have increased. 

4. Serious frauds and breaches of trust have increased, 

. §.» Drunkenness is stationary. 
6. Offenses of the vagrancy class are growing rapidly. 


Concerning the question of the increase or de- 
crease of crime in England compared with former 
times, Mr. A. C. Hall has compiled considerable 
information. We are largely indebted to him for 
the following: 


He finds that as England emerged from feudalism, the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (the great period of con- 
stitutional progress) were times of weakness in the adminis- 
tration of justice, of increasing anarchy, and moral decay, tho 
on the whole there was little crime, the lawless being attracted 
to the service of the nobility and their feuds. Under the 
Tudors there was the enactment of a large number of new 
laws severely enforced. Hence, apparently and in fact, 
a flood of criminality. English blood was astir with restless- 
ness. Under the Stuarts again there were great constitu- 
tional and religious contests. There was large and general 
corruption, but less of other forms of crime. The Reforma- 
tion and Puritanism checked immorality with an unnatural 
condemnation of all joys, that reacted 1n a carnival of vice 


and crime, In 1723 Lady Mary Montagu wrote: ‘Honor, 
virtue, and reputation, which we used to hear 

of in the nursery, are as much laid aside as 

Former crumpled ribbons."’ Says Lecky (‘England 
Times in the Eighteenth Century,” vol. i., p. 482): 


“The impunity with which outrages were 
committed on the ill-lit and_ ill-guarded 
streets of London during the first half of the 
eighteenth century can now hardly be realized. In 1712 a 
club of young men of the higher classes, who assumed the 
name of Mohawks, were accustomed nightly to sally out 
drunk into the streets to hunt the passers-by. ... One of 
their favorite amusements, called ‘tipping the lion,’ was to 
squeeze the nose of their victim flat upon his face, and to bore 
out his eyes with their fingers. . .. [Another] favorite 
amusement was to set women on their heads and commit 
various indecencies and barbarities on the limbs that were 
exposed. . ,. . Country gentlemen went to the theater as if 
in a time of war, acccmpanied by their armed retainers.” 
Macaulay, in his well-known picture of England of the seven- 
teenth century, confirms the same picture of London being 
utterly unsafe by night, while the country was unsafe by 
night or day. Banditti and highwaymen infested the roads 
near London, and ruled the remoter sections. Walpole 
(1721-42), established an “organized system"’ of parliamen- 
tary bribery. Coaches were plundered for weeks together 
in broad daylight. Piracy was common. Laws were fero- 
cious. Men were hanged at Tyburn every Monday by the 
dozen. Even from 1824 to 1830, forty kinds of forgery were 
punishable by death. 


Since the beginning, however, of the nineteenth 
century there has been a large doing away with 
the death penalty for most crimes, the possads as 
stated above, of a very large number of new laws, 
a resultant steady increase of accusations and 
convictions, but beyond all question a diminution 
of serious crime, except perhaps in a few forms 
peculiar to modern commercialism. For serious 
crimes Mr. Hall gives the following table of ar- 
raignments before the high courts of England and 
Wales: 


Jar 
Annual average | Pet 190,090 of 
TESPHOLs carer caes 17,825 90.53 
1862-66.....0008% 19,758 94.601 
ZOO POF L nia seas 18,445 83.00 
TB7I—FO 6 ciewsivns 15,090 63.63 
T8797 7H Bes vieeiaewais 15,567 61.30 
1882-86........%. 14,303 St 29 
TBBINKQI i ve cccieeies 12,481 43.87 
1899-96... .cscees 11,816 39.31 
T8OG6= ) ecacaneaan 11,103 36.13 
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Annual average 


population 
12,155 185.52 
6,071 99.52 
4,255 80.86 
3,687 73.11 
2,430 $0.55 
2,133 46.15 


Per 100,000 of 


Says the Report of the Howard Association 
(1906): 


It is interesting to note that while crime generally has in- 
creased, offenses against the person have decreased, falling 
from 2,785 in 1899 to 2,525 in 1904, a decrease of nearly 9 per 
cent. The obvious deduction is that passion and brutality 
are becoming less potent factors in the causation of crime. 

The great increase has taken place in those kinds of offenses 
that require not only dishonest intention, but also some edu- 
cation and skill in their perpetration. Hence false pretenses, 
frauds, embezzlements, and larcenies make up the increase; 
the deduction being obvious, that dishonesty, cupidity, and 
lack of principle are becoming more powerful causes of crime. 


ScoTLanD 


The number imprisoned during 1904 was 59,962, or r pris- 
oner in 75 of the population. 

As in England, while the number of minor offenses result- 
ing in imprisonment has been going down, the more serious 
crimes have been increasing. Drunkenness and breaches of 
the peace show large reductions below the average of the last 
five years; but thefts, frauds, housebreakings, and cruelty 
to children have increased greatly. The commissioners call 
particular attention to housebreaking and fraud. The aver- 
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age number of imprisonments for housebreaking for the 
previous five years was 563; in 1904 the number rose to 869, or 
54 per cent above the average. Cases of fraud rose in the 
same period from 316 to 434, or by 37 per cent. 


Concerning the increase of crime the following 
figures seem to show a steady increase, but are 
probably largely due to increasing legislation: 


GERMAN EMPIRE 


Convictions in 


Per 10,000 
courts of : +2, 
first instance inhabitants 
183300. 330,128 102.3 
¥BS4. wep os ate cee 345,977 106.6 
1885 oe cue 343,087 104.6 
353,000 108.2 
350,357 108.4 
35.0,665 105.5 
309,644 IIo..r 
381,450 112.0 
391,064 112.4 
422,327 119.6 
430,403 121.2 
440,110 124.4 
454,211 124.9 
456,999 124.4 
463,585 124.8 
477,807 125.7 
473,139 123.6 
469,819 119.5 
497,310 125.6 
512,329 127.3 
505,353 123.4 
516,976 124.2 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1904 


(Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1906) 


PERSONS SENTENCED 


CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS AGAINST Con- Punish- 
LAWS OF THE EMPIRE Accused victed able From 12 . 
Berle Male Female to 18 Previously 
years sentenced 
Total crimes and misdemeanors............+..| 660,857 516,976 611,082 435,191 81,785 50,028 225,326 
(a) Against the State, public order, and religion.| 106,760 92,077 101,649 81,170 11,507 2,230 38,003 
(b) Against persOns...........seseeer eee ereees 285,904 220,164 245,180 189,118 31,046 12,939 89,890 
(c) Against property ... 26... - seers nee St Bae 206,606 202,860 | 261,899 163,704 | 39,156 | 34,850 97,157 
(d) Crimes and misdemeanors of officials ........ 1,587 1,275 2,354 1,199 76 9 276 
TABLE OF PERCENTAGES 
Percentage of crimes and Percentage of persons 
misdemeanors specified sentenced 
Total crimes and misdemeanors.......... ste 100.0 100.0 100.0 84.2 15.8 9:7 43.6 
(a) Against the State, public order, and religion. 16,2 t9590 16.6 87.6 12.4 2.4 41.0 
(b) Against. persons. onivteserets cuisiaasle'> dee ee aoe 43.3 42.0 40.1 85.9 14.1 5.9 40.8 
(c) Against’ property... es sa ee oe Wat ea wales 40.3 39.2 42.9 80.7 19.3 Be ARE | 47.9 
(d) Crimes and misdemeanors of officials........ 0.2 0.3 0.4 94.0 6.0 0.7 21.6 
Violence and threats against officials....... 2.8 a4 wes 94-5 sa5 2.0 65.1 
Breaking the peace...... airibiee ste sic= ve ay evei ae 4.8 ey 90.5 9-5 4-7 48.5 
Escaping from jail and prison............. 0.4 0.3 0.3 73.3 26.7 °.8 47.0 
Perjury is .cs Sass ee pees ei ees peters 0.3 0.2 0.2 oad 26.9 4.3 47.5 
Rape, assault; and incest:iecs. ses. hes ce 1.0 Pap 1.4 99.4 0.6 19.5 45.0 
Calumiry:. 63. ccs sateen RE ee eae 12.5 11.8 ra'.3 73-4 26.6 2.5 39.5 
Murder and homicide.. .. 2 cons sn ek ies > 0.05 0.05 0.05 87.2 12.8 7.0 57.1 
2) | Bodily injury (light) onc <3 ewieiteinGuetin= ee S.2 5.2 5.0 90.1 9.9 4.4 44.3 
‘a j Bodily injury (dangerous)..............-- 19.1 19.1 T3u 3% 92.4 7.6 7.7 42.7 
io.) Threats‘and blackmail. + <.csessee a see 2.4 2.3 26 94.7 s.3 3.2 56.6 
Al Theft: and) burglary.;.. eae acres 18.6 19.1 19.3 46.3 23.7 24.3 47.8 
1} Defalcatiions..c oi. sjciys:s )sneitiays tise ete neotenic 4.4 4.4 oon 82.5 TT 10.2 50.8 
BSpdcentd éis'no 5% aye avb:,keal © IIOUU REM APG ana ORR Oi o,t 0.07 97.5 2.§ 18.6 65.4 
Receiving stolen goods.............ec005> 1.9 T.4 1.4 67.0 33.0 15.4 “47-0 
Cheating and swindling 2.5.4. entree a 5.0 7.9 83.0 17.0 Vier | 60.2 
Ike) oso ee Renee Wenn Gras Soo 1.0 rot 1.6 83.2 16.8 11.8 A735 
Damage to property..........-.+++esees- 4.0 3.8 3.6 94.4 5.6 16.4 43-9 
TNCENGIAVIOM: 2). ..o4 ase anricbeowaes SRE o.r o.1 0.09 85.5 14.5 36.5 33-5 
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As stated above, Germany from 1882 to 1895 
increased the number of offenses punishable un- 
der the code 38 per cent. Naturally accusations 
have increased, as will be seen from the tables of 
international statistics. Germany’s main of- 
fenses are against property, not against life. This 
is doubtless due to her new almost sudden de- 
velopment of commercialism. According to Mr. 
Hall, there were from 1891 to 1895 1,080 crimes 
for 100,000 in the country districts, 1,400 in cities 
of 20,000 or over. Fraud increased from 1882 
to 1895 50 per cent; fraudulent bankruptcy and 
forgery 45 percent. Theft in all forms decreased. 
Delicts of immorality and lust increased from 
little over 3,000 in 1882-85 to 4,000, 1891-95. Mr. 
Hall finds a rapid increase of crime among young 
men and women, which he connects with the in- 
crease of factories. u 


FRANCE 


CONVICTIONS IN 
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ITALY 


PERsons CONDEMNED 


Serious 
Ae pe crimes,} Per 
victions of pop poem adeletisele) 
J8BI-BS5 occ ees. 367,510 1,291 26,464 23. 
3-3 
ESQ IOS ssi i0 ov sis 500,687 1,614 34,952 13-9 
BQOO TS cin's ssc aa ae 403,743 1,246 2,788 
1 Before courts of assize. 2 1880-84. 3 1890-94. 


Italy shows recently a decrease of convictions 
of all kinds and a very marked decrease in serious 
crimes. From 1880 to 1890, however, convictions 
multiplied, because for the first time under a 
strong centralized government law began to be 
enforced and brigandage and lawlessness put 
down. Under the Church, convictions were few, 
because law was not enforced and brigandage 
common. 

SPAIN 


Convictions UNDER 
THE CRIMINAL CODE 


Per 
Correc- Total 
Assize tional Police dels 
courts tri- courts. 
bunals 
1885 3,028 | 211,797 | 450,773 665,598 | 1,779 
1890 2,918 2TE7sF 447,273 661,988 1,731 
1895. 2,372 221,234 398,723 622,329 1,620 
1900 2,248 187,024 | 1411,087 600,359 1,547 
1903 1,996 |190,421 | 435,354 627,771 | 1,565 
1igor. 


This shows a somewhat marked diminution in 
convictions. Until recently, however, convic- 
tions have been on the increase in France, mainly, 
probably, as in other countries, due to the enact- 
ment of new laws and particularly of police regu- 
lations. Comparing various periods in the nine- 
teenth century Mr. Hall gives us the following 
table: 


Total per- Per 

sons held | 100,000 ye craeee 
for trial of pop. 

403,748 1,199 350,775 
685,445 1,872 639,047 
679,944 1,799 650,318 


Most of this increase, however, was due to new 
police regulations, such as laws for wagons and 
coaches. 


Annual | Pe, 
average of pop. 
TE SAB i teed <a nis ichnl aaa daha sa cina fo) nyauove 84,188 504.1 
TSOOSOO MEE roe iste certo ciate e sietes. 6 91,846 532.5 
LOO OS aremetates sofas oie tans aehaeaaa ea) ae 89,923 521.4 
TBHO ee ee Me pals..cepet cic ae Sal == ehae eran Sr.258) 0 le yee 


From the above table by Mr. Hall, he draws the 
conclusion that the political and economic mis- 
fortunes and popular ignorance and superstition 
which have made an almost unprogressive nation 
of a once great people, have produced an almost 
stationary condition of criminality. 


BELGIUM 


ANNUAL CONVICTIONS 


Assize |Per 100,000|Correctional |Per 100,000 

courts of pop. tribunals of pop. 
BIOs Sead: 105 1.9 22,254 419.8 
T8800; Saee s 137 2.4 40,208 731.0 
BBO Wao aie c,si> 97 1.6 40,275 671.9 
TOO0. gc eay x « 68 r.0 45,939 696.0 
FOOF sh!t 68 1.0 47,748 712.1 


Belgium in recent years has been among the 
most progressive countries in the enactments of 
laws. Convictions of lesser offenses have, there- 
fore, grown since 1870, tho as in other countries 
serious offenses have fallen off. 


NETHERLANDS 


ANNUAL CONVICTIONS 


AUSTRIA 
Per Less . 
Crimes 100,000] serious Sajna 98 
of pop. | offenses 
30,865 137 544,692 
29,090 {27 Aer 581,813 
28,709 115°) 7,596 521,756 
36,317 144 9,052 607,081 
34,202 13% 8,388 560,058 


Austria in recent years shows a decrease of 
crime; up to 1885, however, there was an increase. 
As Austria has become liberal and less clerical, 
crime has grown less. 


Cantonal | District 

courts tribunals 

HBOS iaisd or aes 66,143 17,262 
TB GT tenis Sean 69,622 17,428 
RGB a5 < 5.6 iss 95,289 14,490 
XGOM was nls « bysnt « 147,955 16,138 


Together 


83,405 
87,050 
109,779 
164,043 


Per 
100,000 


of pop. 


.853 
-934 
-1§2 
983 


RN ee 


In the Netherlands crime of all kinds seems to 
have increased. Even the cases before the High 
Court increased from 270 in 1895 to 437 in 1905. 


Crime 


Crises 
DENMARK 
Convictions | Per 100,000 
of crime of pop. 

PBB wis teres ere naica pas 3,525 176 
LEO rete he wile tite) a es ois win ete 3,897 185 
ety fe ahbieie (ita Goeth. Ce RIM ae 3,089 161 
EQOA ee nieie ceetcis Brak sno) Sisley 3,863 148 


Showing a decrease of crime. 


Norway 
Convicted Per 100,000 
of crimes of pop. 
te ep SAGE MBI OIE choke Chcrciis 2,548 134 
TEGO wir oie eho isie ab crctctetelnile eiers 3,075 146 
VQOP ss eis. his eielels Mamie aye e 3,302 I5r 


An increase of crime. 


SWEDEN 
Convicted Per 100,000 
of crimes of pop. 
TOQO ae olan ate ete eeererote ais scek ob 2,224 45 
FQOG eects cever ete. ose is'/ae'e olidi/e so isjie’ 2,393 46 
A slight increase. 
SwIiTZERLAND 
Convictions | Pet,190,000 
of pop. 
TSO Siccrac ea meee rita melee 4,426 147 
LBOS SNe oe ls ease mee nee 3,295 106 
TOSS cicio tie, weve cs 16 ienn wie ae Mleiags 4,044 118 


JAPAN 
Serious Per 100,000 
tere: Lesser | Total of pop: 
18930. 0<s 3,129 172,489 175,018 425 
EQOO S006 a5 2,675 128,525 131,200 382 
TQOA. . o 3,866 84,597 88,463 187 


A marked diminution of crime, tho serious 
crimes seem to have increased. 


AUSTRALASIA 


The following tables are compiled from Cogh- 
lan’s ‘‘Statistical Account of Australia and New 
Zealand,’’ 1904. The figures are for the year 


1go2: 
er Persons 
Persons marily om- | charged 

STATE charged con- mitted | per 1,000 

victed of pop. 
New South Wales.. 60,373 50,776 1,271 42.89 
Victoria st, otc 45,198 33,401 641 37-49 
Queensland....... 21,115 17,625 489 41.01 
South Australia.... 6,608 5,550 209 18.06 
Western Australia.] 16,443 | 12,753 335 | 76.43 
TASMATIG. cis 2 foe 6,228 4,975 75 35-17 
Commonwealth..| 155,965 125,146 | 3,020 40.13 
New Zealand...... 28,076 22,125 765 34.75 
Australasia ..... 184,041 147,271 | 3,785 39.21 


In New Zealand each charge is counted as a sep- 
arate person—a proceeding which, of course, tells 
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against the colony; a reduction of about 1o per 
cent should be made to get at the number of per- 
sons. 

NATURE OF OFFENSES 


PER 1,009 OF POPULATION 


Serious offenders 


g 
bu 
STATE All : 53 
offend- | Against | Against og 
ers the prop- | Total] 2g 
person erty 3° 
Commonwealth .| 40.13 2.52 3-81 6.33 | 33-80 
New Zealand....} 34.75 1.62 3-57 5.19 | 29.56 
Australasia...] 39.21 2.36 3-77 6.13 | 33.08 
PER 1,000 OF POPULATION 
YEAR . 
: onvictions in 
Committals superior courts 
1861. Gist s.6.as athe Se eTIS 72 $53 
EB Fi cedars c's Shstere APE e 1.4 °.8 
FEBNs wind Sais cave o wigs ode tener ateens ri2 0.7 
TSQUE Ss aaa eee ce ee eee rer 0.6 
EQOS Ss waodinw atks ee Mas ae °.7 0.4 


Showing a steady diminution of crime. 


CANADA 
: Per Convicted Per 
Suateanty 100,000] in higher | 100,000 
of pop. courts of pop 
EGGSs ncaa 33,902 737 3.747 81 
Bel On nk ye 31,023 646 4,630 96 
E808 55.0 32,419 635 5,787 113 
THO 4sves este os 48,192 932 6,754 127 


Showing an increase of crime. 


III. General Conclusions 


The general conclusion from these statistics is 
that (excepting, perhaps, in the U. S., Canada, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and to a less extent 
the Scandinavian countries) serious crime is on 
the decrease, and that if commitments for minor 
offenses are in many countries on the increase, it 
is in almost every case due to the enactment of 
new laws, police regulations, etc., with the stricter 
enforcement of social and hygienic regulations— 
an indication, therefore, of social progress rather 
than of the reverse. 

Speaking broadly, statistics therefore unques- 
tionably show that the world is growing better. 
Comparing for a moment the present with the re- 
mote past, this is clearly the case. 

For social evils to-day, see Prostitution; but 
compare these with classic days, when the noblest 
philosophers practised and openly defended not 
only prostitution, but unnatural vice; when in the 
baths of Rome thousands of men and women 
were abandoned en masse to the lowest crimes. 
Without referring to Rome under her degenerate 
Czsars, under Augustus 10,000 gladiators fought, 
and their bloody games were applauded by Stoic 
philosophers and by vestal virgins. Naturally 
recklessness of life spread everywhere, and 
perce defended the right of the master to 

ill or to torture his slaves, 
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The immorality of Rome and Greece cannot be 
credited, scarcely described, in a modern encyclo- 
pedia. Take it in other lands. In England be- 
fore the Norman Conquest it was the 
custom to buy men and women in all 
parts of England and carry them to 
Ireland for sale, the buyers usually 
making the women pregnant to insure a better 
price (‘‘Life of Bishop Wolstan’’). The one 
aim of life was to escape being slain if a man, 
and being violated if a woman. The violence 
and crime and bloodshed of the Middle Ages 
are well known. The Peace of God, when fora 
few days a week men agreed not to murder, was 
instituted to pisser xe society from absolute dis- 
integration. urders, treasons, brawls, poison- 
ings were on every hand. A nobleman declared 
war against Frankfort because a lady had not 
danced with his cousin. Together with good men 
the vile were also in the Church, at times even 
in the chair of St. Peter’s; priests went from their 
mistresses to the altar, and the nunneries were 
like brothels. The Reformation and Puritanism 
checked immorality with an unnatural condemna- 
tion of all joys, that reacted in a carnival of vice 
and crime. 

Of modern times progress is less clear, only be- 
cause one of the characteristic marks of modern 
progress has been the enactment of social and hu- 
manitarian legislation, technically vastly increas- 
ing the possibility of violating law. 

Another conclusion that stands out is what Mr. 
Hall shows in his book, that crime, at least of the 
lesser sort, is an almost inevitable concomitant of 
social progress and of steps to a larger gain. 

Again, the facts show that in times of war and 
political agitation, crime so far as it appears in 
statistics is reduced, partly because the restless 
find other outlet and partly because society is too 
much otherwise occupied to arrest or prosecute 
petty crimes which would be noticed in times of 
peace. 

Once more, it seems shown, that as countries 
break away from former religious or governmen- 
tal paternal forms, the first result in crime is an 
increase, but that liberalizing institutions and, 
above all, advance in education tend to the de- 
crease at least of serious crimes. 

For the sources of information used in this 
article, tho not for the tables as here published, 
we have largely used various editions of the 
Statesman’s Year Book, except as stated. 


Former Ages 


REFERENCES: A. C. Hall, Crime and Social Progress (1902); 
Mayo Smith, Statistics and Sociology (1895); W. D. Morrison, 
Crime and Its Causes (1891); Statesman’s Year Book. Sta- 
tistics for each country; R. P. Falkner, article Forum, 

uly, 1900; S. S. McClure, article McClure’s, Dec., 1904; 
cay Smith, National Prison Association Proceedings 
1904). 


CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY: Thiscan hard- 
ly be considered a science, but it is a term which 
represents systematic efforts made in recent 
years to apply physiological, and to some extent 
psychological tests to the study of the criminal. 
Lombroso has worked with great industry in the 
field, but his conclusions are not generally ac- 
cepted. Mr. W. D. Morrison in his ‘‘Crime and 
its Causes,’ chapter vii., has brought out the 
variety of opinions represented by criminal an- 
thropologists. 


CRIMINOLOGY treats of the nature, causes, 
and prevention of crime and the treatment of the 
criminal. The word is often used synonymously 


Crime 
OF SOCIAL REFORM Grisés 
with PENoLoGy, under which head it is treated in 
this volume. 


CRISES (COMMERCIAL AND MONETARY): 
A time of general difficulty and pressure in com- 
mercial and monetary circles, if acute, is called a 
crists; if prolonged it is usually called a period of 
depression. <A crisis, too, must not be confused 
with a panic. A panic starts with a group of 
speculators, perhaps occasioned by some disas- 
trous event or report of a disastrous effect. The 
market is upset. Weaker firms fail; yet there is 
no general crisis and the market soon recovers. A 
crisis lasts longer and is general, tho it is often 
connected with panics. Crises, whatever be 
their cause, usually follow a certain course, which 
it is asserted by some writers, Jevons prominently 
among them, follows a certain cycle. 

In 1634 there was a crisis over speculation in 
tulips which became a furor in Holland, and lasted 
four years before it burst. But the first crisis of 
the modern type occurred in 1720 over the specu- 
lative plans of John Law in forming his Mississippi 
Company. His company possest in 1719 over 
twenty-one ships and nearly $1,000,000. Shares 
went up to many times their value. 
Speculation developed like a fever in 
France and England. About the 
same time, too, the South Sea Bubble 
was developed in England. In 1763 and 1799 
there were crises in Hamburg. In England there 
were crises in 1783, 1793, 1795-97, in connec- 
tion with the American and French wars. In 
1815 there was a severe crisis at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars. After the peace England 
undertook to flood Europe with manufactures, 
but there was OVERPRODUCTION and a crisis. In 
1825 there was another crisis, which affected 
America also. In 1837 there was a most severe 
crisis in the United States, renewed in 1839, when 
959 banks stopt payment. There were 33,000 fail- 
ures with an aggregate loss of $440,000,000. The 
crisis of 1847 affected England more, being oc- 
casioned by the failure of the potato crop of 
1846. The crisis of 1857 began in America, -but 
affected England and all Europe more severely. 

The crisis of 1866 was mainly in England, once 
more causing a suspension of the Bank Act, and 
was marked by the memorable ‘‘Black Friday”’ 
and of the failure of the almost historic house of 
Overend, Gurney & Co. The 23d of September, 
1869, saw a ‘“‘Black Friday”’ in New York, but it 
was mainly local and connected with gold spec- 
ulation. 

During the first three quarters of 1873 the 
general prosperity of the U. S. seemed undi- 
minished; but on Sept. 18, 1873, the most extraor- 
dinary panic began which this coun- 
try has ever witnessed, and reached 
its height about the middle of Octo- 
ber. It prostrated thousands of 
commercial houses, cut off the wages 
of hundreds of thousands of workmen, and over- 
threw the Stock Exchange. It swept down the 
entire banking system of the country. Even 
savings-banks closed their doors. It broke off 
the negotiation of American securities in Europe, 
and prostrated business in every way. ‘The 
causes were involved. 

The closing of the War of the Rebellion had 
seen the commencement of great industrial 
activity in the U.S. From 1869-73 enormous 
amounts of money were invested in commercial 
enterprises. The cost of the railroad construction 


Early Crises 


Crisis 
of 1873 
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of those five years is estimated at $1,700,000,000, 
while municipalities and private corporations 
borrowed money for vast undertakings. The 
land grant policy and cheap transportation de- 
veloped a new West. In Europe the opening of 
the Suez Canal stimulated commerce. Interest 
was based on the high prices of war time. There 
was increased need of currency. Instead of this 
the policy of resumption and contraction (see 
CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CURRENCY) 
limited the amount of currency below the de- 
mand. On Sept. 18th, the great house of Jay 
Cooke & Co. of New York failed, dragging other 
houses with it. Concerted action was taken, and 
the immediate crisis was stayed; but in industrial 
lines 1874 was worse than 1873, and there was 
depression till 1877. The great railroad strikes 
of that year made matters worse. In 1878 there 
was improvement, and this continued till 1883. 
In 1884 another crisis occurred, tho of less serious 
character, and depression prevailed through the 
strikes and industrial troubles which continued 
till 1886. Confidence was then in a degree re- 
stored, with some depression in 1888, till the crisis 
of 1890. That year prominent English houses 
which had invested in Argentine Republican and 
African securities were disturbed, and finally on 
Dec. 15th even the great house of Baring Brothers 
suspended. In France the great coffee syndicate 
failed. But the Bank of England stood firm, and 
a syndicate of strong houses liquidated the debt 
of Baring Brothers. It affected the U. S. al- 
most as much, tho not so much in the form of 
a crisis as of adding to depression, continuing 
without much improvement to the great crisis 
of 1893. 

The crisis of 1893 was in many ways different 
from all other crises. It was only very slightly 
due to overspeculation, almost purely to monetary 
conditions, yet it affected not only financial cir- 
cles, but industry allover the U.S. In 
Congress there was discussion over the 
repeal of the silver-purchasing act of 
1890. (See CURRENCY.) On June 26th 
it was announced that India had 
stopped the free coinage of silver. This at once 
sent the price of silver bullion down to the lowest 
point ever recorded, and all stocks went down. The 
mines of Colorado and other silver states were at 
once stopt, and their workmen left unemployed. 
There was a panic. Western and Southern banks 
began to fail. Hoarding set in, even in the East. 
Currency became scarce. Many manufactories 
shut down. Wealthy men with unquestioned 
credit could not get checks cashed. All the 
banking centers except Chicago began to have 
recourse to clearing-house certificates. There was 
a money dearth. The president called an extra 
session of Congress which opened Aug. 7th. 
There was a heated struggle over the money ques- 
tion, and not until October 3oth was a bill, intro- 
duced by Senator Voorhees, repealing the silver- 
purchase law, but declaring for the parity of gold 
and silver, passed by the Senate, accepted by the 
House, and signed by the president. 

Meanwhile the crisis was already checked. 
Foreign investors began sending in money, taking 
advantage of the low price of stocks. Only one 
private banking firm in New York City had failed, 
and only one national bank. Of the 301 bank 
suspensions from May tst to July 22d, 93 per cent 
were in the South and West. Yet the business 
failures from April 1st to October rst were 8,105 
against 4,171 for those months in 1892, with lia- 
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bilities of $284,663,624 against $41,110,322 for 
1892. Thus the number of failures had doubled, 
and the liabilities had increased nearly sevenfold. 
Three great railway systems were sent into the 
hands of receivers: the Northern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific, and the Erie. Since 1893, while 
there have been money stringencies, and while 
the elections of 1896 and 1900 caused some de- 
pression of business, there has been no real 
panic, tho there was a severe depression of stocks 
in 1907, when some trust companies and banks 
temporarily closed. 
REFERENCES: Financial Crises and Periods of Industrial and 
Commercial Depression, by J. E. Burton, 1902; History of 
odern Banks of Issue, with an Account of the Economic 


Crises of the Present Century, 1907; Articles in the Political 
Science Quarterly, March, 1901, and September, 1903. 


CRITTENTON, CHARLES NELSON: Founder 
of the Florence Crittenton Mission; born in 
Adams, Jefferson County, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1833. 
Beginning in the drug business he became head 
of the Charles N. Crittenton Company. But 
after the death of a daughter, Florence, he felt 
that God was calling him to a work in behalf 
of homeless, friendless, and unfortunate girls. 
From that time he has devoted his time and 
energy to establishing homes and schools where 
homeless, friendless, or unfortunate girls can be 
cared for. 

In 1895 a corporation, known as the National 
Florence Crittenton Mission, was chartered to 
take charge of the work. 

At the present time there are sixty-eight of 
these homes and schools in the U. S. and five in 
foreign lands. 

The Charles N. Crittenton Company was one 
oh ee original profit-sharing companies in the 

Mr. Crittenton is a pronounced prohibitionist 
and at one time was a candidate for the mayor- 
alty of New York on the Prohibition ticket. 
Amar esis 213 Third Street, N. W., Washington, 


CROOKS, WILLIAM: One of England’s lead- 
ing trade-unionists, and member of Parliament; 
born, in Poplar, 1852. Part of his early life was 
spent in the workhouse. Apprenticed to a 
cooper, he early found difficulty in securing work 
because of his trade-union principles. In 1882 
he was elected trustee of the parish and library 
commissioner for Poplar; 1892, elected to the 
London County Council; chairman of the Poplar 
Board of Guardians since 1877. He has also 
been mayor of his borough. In 1903 he was 
elected to Parliament from Woolwich, his elec- 
tion bringing consternation to Conservatives and 
Liberals. In 1906 he was reelected, under the 
auspices of the Labor Representation Committee, 
by 9,026 votes against Adams, Conservative, 6,914 
wate Address: 81 Gough Street, Poplar, Lon- 

on E. 


CROSBY, ERNEST HOWARD: American 
author and lecturer; born in New York City, 
1856; was graduated from New York University, 
1876, and from Columbia Law School, 1878; prac- 
tised law in New York till 1889. He was a mem- 
ber of the New York Legislature in 1887 and in 
1889, being in charge of high-license legislation, 
and chairman of the committee on cities. In 
1889, being nominated by President Harrison, he 
was appointed judge of the mixt tribunal of Alex- 
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andria, Egypt, by the Khedive. He resigned 
this position in 1894, and returned to America. 
Mr. Crosby was long president of the New York 
Social Reform Club, of the People’s Club, of the 
Civic Council, N. Y., of the Anti-Imperialist 
League, and of the New York Vegetarian Society. 
He was an ardent admirer and student of Tolstoi, 
a believer in the system of single taxation, an ad- 
vocate of peace, and an opponent of all kinds of 
monopoly. He has written: ‘‘Plain Talk in 
Psalm and Parable’’; ‘‘Captain Jinks, Hero’’; 
“Broadcast’’; ‘‘Tolstoi and His Message’’; ‘‘Tol- 
stoi as a Schoolmaster’’; ‘‘Garrison, the Non- 
Resistant,” etc. Mr. Crosby died in 1907. 


CRUGER, HANS: Member of the Prussian 
House of Deputies; born 1859 in Kénigsberg; 
studied law and political sciences at Konigsberg 
and Gottingen; Dr.J., 1883. He followed the 
law till 1887, when he became secretary of the 
General German Cooperative Society till 18096. 
His literary activity has been quite extensive. 
Besides annotating and digesting the laws of 
Germany, as to cooperative societies, he has 
edited the year books of the society, and written 
numerous pamphlets about cooperative savings- 
banks and related subjects. He is a collaborator 
of the Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. 
Address: Nussbaum Allee 17, Westend, Berlin. 


CUBA, REPUBLIC OF: Till 1898 in the pos- 
session of Spain, the incessant guerrilla wars main- 
tained in the mountainous portions of the island 
against the Spanish, the injustice and inefficiency 
in many ways of the Spanish Government, the 
cruelties practised by General Weyler, the blowing 
up of the United States warship the Mazne in the 
harbor of Havana, whether by the Spaniards or 
not, all combined to make most people in the U.S. 
favor the armed freeing of Cuba, and war of the 
U. S. against Spain was declared April 22, 1898. 
After a brief but brilliant campaign Spain was 
compelled to yield and relinquished sovereignty 
over the island in the treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 

1898. For ane ears the U. S., 
through its War Department, con- 
aang ote the island, going much ie 

: education, justice, ygiene, an 
eed oreo the establishment of republican 

institutions. On May 20, 1902, how- 
ever, the U. S. turned the complete control of 
the island over to the Cuban Republic, General 
Palma having been elected president. After ap- 
parent success, however, dissensions arose in the 
island (1906). The government being unable to re- 
store order, the U. S. Government was appealed 
to and 6,000 troops were sent and order restored. 
The U. S. Government has appointed Secretary 
Taft as provisional governor, but as soon as 
orderly government is established the U. 5S. 
Government will retire. 

The area of the island is 43,000 sq. m., of which 
only 3 per cent till 1899 and now little more 
than 4 per cent is under cultivation; population, 
(1905), 1,786,207, of whom less than one third are 
mulattoes or negroes. 

Capital, Havana, with a population of 275,000. 
Rees Eee $29,609,000; ex- 
penditures, 18,997,000; exports, 

Btatistios 1905, $112,000,000; imports, $103,- 


000,000. In 1906 the debt was 


$47,693,000. 
The government of the republic is patterned 
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upon the American Constitution, with a president, 
Senate and House of Representatives. There 
are six provinces, each having four senators. 
The representatives are elected one for every 
25,000 inhabitants. Every male Cuban who 
has reached the age of twenty-one has the right 
to vote, except he be a criminal or of unsound 
mind. A residence of five years is required be- 
fore a foreigner may become a citizen. Educa- 
tion is free and compulsory. The schools are 
organized after the American system; there is a 
university at Havana, and 3,550 schools through 
the island, with an attendance of about 150,000. 
About two thirds of the population is illiterate, 
but the schools are rapidly improving this con- 
dition. The prevailing religion is of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the whole island being the dio- 
cese of an archbishop. The Protestant Churches, 
notably the Episcopal Church, have active mis- 
sions. 

Morals are somewhat loose, but this is partly 
due to defective laws. The proportion of those 
over fifteen legally married is in the U. S.: in 
Cuba 30, in Havana 25, among the colored in 
Cuba, 6. Over 8 per cent of the people are 
living together without legal marriage. 

The island is noted for its sugar and tobacco. 
The most famous tobacco lands are found in the 
far west. The climate is mild, with northeast 
trade winds. There is considerable rain during 
thesummer. The dreaded yellow fever was large- 
ly due to carelessness and unnecessary exposure. 
The whole country is like a park, with vegetation 
mainly tropical. It is believed that sugar was 
first planted in the year 1523. In 1905 the sugar 
exported was worth $71,249,055 (to the U. S.$64,- 
366,169). Tobacco seems to have been grown first 
in the year 1580. Corn, rice, wheat, oats, barley, 
all thrive well. The banana, or plantain, grows in 
great quantities, and forms very largely the food 
of the poorer classes. Manufacturing consists 
mainly in the making of cigars and cigarettes. 
Such skilled labor as there is, is largely in the 
building trades. Nominal wages have fallen 
since the Spanish rule, owing to trade uncertain- 
ties. But prices have also fallen. Labor gener- 
ally is rather in bad shape, whether in the 
agricultural or the industrial lines, many feeling 
that the result of the freeing of the slaves has 
been to retard development of the country. 
The freedmen are not industrious, either in Cuba 
or in any of the West Indian islands, and there 
have been many Chinamen brought in. Great 
numbers of these people are cooks and house- 
servants. Many Gallegos and people of the 
Canary Islands have also been brought there 
lately. The tobacco trade is generally in the 
hands of the white people. 

A trade-union movement began in Cuba in 
1878 and since its relations with the U. S. the 
American Federation of Labor has made efforts 
to organize the workers. But results are not 
large, tho in Havana and in a few other places 
the nominal membership of some unions is con- 
siderable. The building of the Cuban Central 
Railroad has developed some work at fair wages. 
There has been considerable immigration from 
Spain. Currency troubles have caused un- 
certainties and depreciation. The two economic 
needs of Cuba are by some said to be immigra- 
tion and capital. 

REFERENCES: Labor Conditions in Cuba: Bulletin of U.S 


Department of Labor, July, 1902; Porter, Industrial Cuba, 
(1898); Halstead, The Story of Cuba (1898), 
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CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM: British clergyman 
and economist; born in Edinburgh, 1849; was 
graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1873, and ordained the same year; devoted his 
early years mainly to economic, theological, and 
Tae ad a ae studies. Deputy to the Knights- 

ridge professor in 1880, and since 1887 Vicar of 
St. Mary’s the Great, Cambridge, he has given 
his later years largely to economic history. In 
1882 appeared the first edition of his important 
work, ‘‘The Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce,’’ which Professor ASHLEY calls the 
first attempt that has been made to trace the 
whole course of English economic development. 
He has since developed this book into a practi- 
cally new work, the first volume of which ap- 
peared in 1890 and the second in 1892. In 1891 
he was made Tooke professor of political economy 
at King’s College, London, and also elected to a 
fellowship at Trinity, Cambridge. He is a D.Sc. 
of Edinburgh, and D.D. of Cambridge. _ Mr. Cun- 
ningham is considered by many the leading advo- 
cate of the historical or empirical study of social 
phenomena. He is the author of: ‘‘Christian 
Opinion on Usury”’; ‘‘Politics and Economics, 
an Essay on the Nature of the Principles of Po- 
litical Economy and a Survey of Recent Legisla- 
tion’’; ‘‘S. Austin and His Place in the History 
of Christian Thought’’; ‘‘ Western Civilization in 
its Economic Aspects”; ‘‘Use and Abuse of 
Money,” etc. Address: Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England. 


CURRAN, PETE: British labor organizer; born 
in Glasgow, Scotland, 1860. He has been in the 
labor movement since he was eighteen, and be- 
longs to the Independent Labor Party. He was 
first brought prominently before the trade-union 
world in connection with the ‘‘Intimidation 
Case’”’ at Plymouth in 1890, when he was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for six weeks. On ap- 
peal, however, Lord Coleridge reversed the de- 
cision. Curran is the principal organizer for the 
Gas-workers and General Laborers’ Union, and 
chairman of the General Federation of Trade- 
Unions. He represents trade-unions on the exec- 
utive committee of labor representation, and has 
been labor delegate to America, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Holland. Judging from 
the present outlook Mr. Curran’s prospects of an 
early election to Parliament are very bright. He 
has many friends, and a large and influential 
committee is working to secure for him the seat 
for Jarrow in the county of Durham. Address: 
: ee Avenue, Walthamstow, Essex, Eng- 
and. 


CURRENCY (UNITED STATES) (see also 
Money; BANKS AND BANKING; GOLD AND SILVER; 
BIMETALISM; MONOMETALISM; PAPER Money; 
CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CURRENCY; 
Crises; GREENBACKISM, etc.): The word cur- 
rency may be defined as money in circulation, or 
the commodity or commodities in use in any 
country as the medium of exchange. Money 
(q. v.) is the general and philosophic term; cur- 
rency is money, with emphasis upon its passing 
from hand to hand. A large percentage (esti- 
mated at over ninety) of the actual business 
transactions of the U. S. is performed, however, 
not with money at all, but with monetary substi- 
tutes; representatives of credit, as notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and the like. If not strictly 
currency, these should, nevertheless, be remem- 
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bered as doing the work of currency, and as 
constituting a vastly important factor of our 
medium of exchange. For a statement of the 
economic principles and different theories of 
money, see MonEy. We present here an histor- 
ical review of the U. S. currency, our main au- 
thorities being, for the earlier periods, Professor 
Sumner’s ‘‘History of American Currency’”’ and 
Bolles’s ‘‘Financial History of the United States”’; 
for the later periods, the reports of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Controller of the Currency, 
the Director of the Mint, the Congressional Globe, 
and the Record of Political Events in the Polit- 
ical Science Quarterly. 


I. CoLoniaL PERIOD 


From Professor Sumner we learn that the first 
colonies to this country brought little English 
or European currency with them, and soon 
found need for more. 


Winthrop wrote to his son in 1630 especially to bring £150 
or £200 with him. A married clergyman in those days was 
allowed £30 per annum. Carpenters and skilled workmen 
who were greatly in demand were forbidden to take over 
one shilling and later two shillings per day. When explorers 
reached Long Island Sound they found the Indians using a 
medium of exchange consisting of beads of two kinds, one 
white and the other black. They were rubbed down and 
polished, and when artistically arranged in strings or belts 
formed objects of real beauty. These beads, one black bead 
being reckoned as worth two white ones, were known as 
wampum, or wampumpeag, or peag. The colonists came to 
use them first in their trade with the Indians, and then among 
themselves. In Massachusetts they became the currency of 
the colony, and were made a legal tenderinsmallsums. ‘‘ The 
white man,” says Professor Sumner, ‘‘also proved his supe- 
riority by counterfeiting it.’ A fathom or belt of wampum 
consisted of 360 beads, and one fathom of white would buy 
furs valued at five shillings sterling. Barter was also at this 
time continually used, and vérious commodities did duty for 
money. In 1635 musket bullets were used for change at a 
farthing apiece. And the more barter was used because 
money was scarce, the scarcer money became. Interest in 
1664 was 8 per cent. Merchants drained the people of their 
cash. In 1652 Massachusetts set up a mint to coin silver— 

the famous “pine-tree’’ coinage. She coined 
shillings, sixpences, and threepences. The 


al coins were to be of sterling alloy }¥% fine, and 
he ft Tree the shilling worth tenpence sterling. It was 
oimage = taken in England at 25 per cent discount, and 


declared to be not of even weight or fineness. 

Barter, however, continued. Silver was 
smuggled out of the country or clipt. The silver which 
came to the colonies consisted mainly of ego o pillar coins. 
They were not allowed to be circulated. In 1686 a bank was 
proposed, and seems to have made issues, but soon disap- 
peared. Andrews stopt the mint about 1688. The first 
enduring issue of paper money made in the colonies was in 
1690, six years before the founding of the Bank of England. 
It was declared to be ‘‘in value equal to money,” and kept at 
par twenty years. 

There were continually at every new crisis new issues of 
money. An expedition against Canada in 1709 meant a new, 
large issue. Connecticut and most of the colonies also issued 
a small amount. South Carolina probably issued more 
money than any other colony. In 1709 the time for redemp- 
tion in Massachusetts was set at four years and then later, 
and the paper began to depreciate. n Connecticut there 
were four prices for ‘‘pay,” “pay as money,” “money,”’ and 
“trusting.” ‘‘Pay’’ was barter _at government prices. 
‘‘Money”’ was Spanish or New England coin. ‘Pay as 
money’ was barter currency at prices one third less than the 
government rate; ‘‘Trusting’’ was an enhanced price accord- 
ing totime. The merchant asked his customer how he would 
pay before fixing his price. 

In 1715 John Colman proposed a land bank, which in those 
days meant simply an issue of paper based on 
land. Such an issue was made. Banking 

Land Banks was arresting attention the world over. At 

the same time the commissioners of the New 

England colonies became alarmed at the tend- 

ency to further increase the paper notes. The English Parlia- 

ment forbade banking except under its charter, and forbade 

the colonial governments from emitting bills, Later the re- 

striction was modified to permit an issue for government 

expenses only. In 1739 a “land bank” was set in operation, 

which loaned its notes for 3 per cent per annum interest, and 
5 per cent in principal, both payable 1n merchandise. 

hode Island had the severest experience, as it issued bills 

the most recklessly. Parties were no longer Whig or Tory, 

but Creditor and Debtor. In 1749 the paper issue of Massa- 
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chusetts was £2,466,712. Parliament at this time, however, 
ransomed Louisbourg from the colonies, and paid Massachu- 
setts in silver and copper £138,649 sterling which, at eleven 
to one, the ruling exchange, nearly canceled the paper, and 
Massachusetts found herself with a specie currency. Other 
colonies, and Rhode Island in particular, clung to 
paper money. 


II. To THE WAR OF THE REBELLION 


With the beginning of the Revolution the Con- 
tinental Congress at once faced the need for rev- 
enues. These it sought through appeals to the 
states, calls for commodities, loans, domestic and 
foreign, the lottery, confiscation by states of 
Tory property, forced sales, and voluntary sub- 
scriptions. The receipts from all these sources 
were trifling. Congress next resorted to bills of 
credit, i. e., irredeemable paper money. These 
were its only remaining resource; and, without 
them, it is inconceivable how the colonies could 
have won in the Revolutionary struggle. 

Had Congress possest an effective power of 
taxation, enabling it, on paying out its paper 
money, to call it back at par in taxes, thus estab- 
lishing a circuit of outgo and income, and had it 
strictly limited the volume of its issues to the 
amount of its taxes—these, in war, being neces- 
sarily high—it is entirely probable that, like the 
demand notes of the Civil War, the continental 
currency would have maintained almost or quite 
its face value through the war. Congress, how- 
ever, was destitute of the power of taxation. 
The only course open to it, therefore, was to 
print paper and pay it out for goods and services; 


and, on the consumption of these, to repeat the 
process. Thus, throughout the war, Congress 


poured forth a non-returning stream of paper 
money. This, of course, meant inflation. It 
also meant that Congress was unable to maintain 
the value of the paper by receiving it at par. 
The situation was aggravated by the systematic 
counterfeiting of continental currency by, or 
through the connivance of, the British Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the states failed to co- 
operate with Congress in maintaining the value 
of paper money. Congress, on issuing the paper, 
assigned each state a quota to call in by taxa- 
tion and cancel. This the states did to a very 
limited extent, Again, army officers were paid 
commissions proportioned to the amount of their 
expenditures, They were thus stimulated to 
pay high rather than low prices, These various 
causes combined to force down the value of the 
continental currency, Numerous attempts, in- 
cluding maximum and legal-tender laws, were 
made to maintain it, but without effect. The 
value of the money fluctuated and fell until, by 
the close of the war, it had practically disap- 
peared, 
' Unfair critics have argued from the history of 
our continental currency that government paper 
is necessarily unscientific and vicious; a position 
as logical as that of one who should declare that 
railroads, because of occasional tie-ups and wrecks, 
are unscientific and vicious, 

The effect of the continental currency on the 
laboring class is thus described by Bolles, whose 
conservatism is unquestioned; 


The candor of history requires the fact to be stated that 

per was ‘at all times the poor man’s friend, While it was 
current, all kinds of labor very readily found reward, In the 
first years of the war none were idle from want of employ- 
ment, and none were employed without having it in their 
power to obtain ready payment for their services, To this 
class of people, whose daily labor was their support, the de- 
preciation was no disadvantage, Expending their money 
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as fast as they received it, they always got its full value.” 
(“Financial History of the United States,” vol. i. p. 277. 
quoting Ramsay.) 


The new federal Constitution, framed in 1787, 
had decreed that no state “shall coin money, 
emit bills of credit, or make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 

The proposal in the constitutional convention 
to give to Congress the right to emit bills of 
credit was defeated by a vote of nine states to 
<> 

n 1786 Congress passed a coinage law upon 
a plan presented by mare jelleqon. . 


The Constitution (Article 1, section §, clause 5) had vested 
in Congress the right to coin money and to regulate the value 
thereof, and the Act of Congress of April 2. 1792, was the first 
act respecting coinage, entitled “An act edabieching @ mint 
and regulating the coins of the U. S.” ninth section of 
this act provided: 

“That there shall be, from time to time, struck and coined 
at the said mint, coins of gold, silver, and copper of the fol- 
lowing denominations, values, and descriptions, viz.: Eagles 
—each to be of the value of $10 or units, and to contain 247 
grains and four eighths of a grain of pure, or 270 grains of 
Standard gald.” 

After providing for half-eagles, each to be of half the value 
of the eagle, and quarter-eagies, each to be of one fourth of 
the walue of the eagle, the section continues. as follows: 

“Dollars ar units—each to be of the value of a Spanish 
milled dollar as the same is now current, and to contain 371 
grains and four sixteenth parts of a grain of pure, or 416 
grains of standard silver.” 

The act also provided for half-dollars, quarter-dollars, 
dimes, and half-dimes, each to contain respectively one half, 
one fourth, one tenth, and one twentieth of the pure silver 
contained in the dollar. The coinage of cents and half-cents 
of copper was also provided for. 


It thus declared the dollar to be the unit of 
value, and it measured this value in silver. 

The money unit of the U. S. had been already 
established in 1785 by the Continental Congress 
as the dollar. This was a well-known coin, and 

had been in constant use for many 

Aa years. Indeed, it competed with 

option h a 4 FES fe 
ofaCurrency 2 Pound as a measure of value; 
in some transactions the pound meas- 
ure was used; in others, the dollar 
measure. Persons exprest their transactions in 
their books of account either in pounds or dol- 
lars; but for a long period the quantity coined 
was so small that it was necessary to use foreign 
coins for monetary purposes. Congress first au- 
thorized their use in 1793, declaring at what 
rates they should pass current, and that they 
should be a legal tender for the period of three 
years from the time the mint began operations. 
When that time expired their use was renewed 
by additional legislation for short periods until 
1809. 


By the Act of r7o02 the proportion of pure gold to the alloy 
in gold coins was made eleven parts gold and one partalloy, the 
alloy being composed of silver and copper, The proportion 
of pure silver to the alloy in silver coins was made 1,485 parts 
fine silver to 179 partsalloy, The reason for this proportion 
of silver to alloy was that the alloy was found in that propor 
tion in the Spanish dollars then current. _ 

A dollar of gold contained 24.75 grains of pure metal, and a 
dollar of silver 371.25 grains, being exactly fifteen to one, 

This ratio of fifteen to one was not exactly in accordance 
with the ratio which then prevailed in European countries. 
Silver was slightly overvalued and gold a little undervalued. 
The result was that the metallic money of the 

}. S. during this period consisted mastly of 
silver coins and largely of foreign coins, ut 
$rx,908,8090 of gold altogether were coined 
from 1793 to 1834, and this was generally soon 
exported, The production of gold for the same period in the 
U.S. is given at $14,000,000, 

The Act of May 8, 1792, provided for the purchase of copper 
“not exceeding 150 tons," “to be coined into cents and half- 
cents," which, by the Act of April 2, 1792, were to contain 
respectively eleven and five and one half pennyweights, The 
Act of Jan, 14, 1793, provided that the cent piece should con- 
tain 208 grains of copper and the half-cent ro4 grains, 


15 tol 
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The Act of June 28, 1834, changed weight and fineness of the 

gold eagle, making the 258 grains of .899225 fineness, or 232 
grains of pure gold. 
No change was made in our silver coins by 

Currency the Act of 1834. Why the ratio should have 

Changes been changed at this time from fifteen to 
one, as established in 1792, to sixteen (16.- 
002) to one thirty-one years after the French 
Act of 1803, which had practically fixt the ratio for all 
Europe at fifteen and one half to one, is difficult to under- 
stand. The reason usually given is that under the ratio of 
fifteen to one little or no gold came or stayed here, and new 
mines of gold having been discovered in North Carolina and 
Georgia about this time, the higher ratio was adopted in 
order to give the gold a higher rating relatively to silver, 
and thereby keep it here. ‘ 

But it worked evil, and the Act of Jan. 18, 1837, established 
-900 as the standard fineness of both gold and silver. It left 
the weight of the gold dollar unaltered (thus slightly increas- 
ing its value) and reduced the weight of the silver dollar to 
412% grains. 

The ratio was thus aitered from 16.002°1 to 15.988:1. 


(See BANKS AND BANKING.) 


Revolutionary experience on the one hand, 
coupled with private interest on the other, had 
created a very strong prejudice against govern- 
ment paper money, whatever its 
backing; the bank paper money both 
with and without adequate support 
was constantly and often abundantly 
issued during the period under con- 
sideration. In time of stress, however, the na- 
tional treasury was authorized to issue its notes. 
These were issued during the War of 1812, at the 
time of the panic of 1837, the Mexican War, and 
the Buchanan administration, when the govern- 
ment finances were running constantly lower and 
lower. 


Treasury 
Notes 


These issues were made not as money but as notes given in 
exchange for loans. Special pains were taken to prevent 
their circulating as money, The denominations were usually 
large, ranging from $100 upward. They usually boreinterest; 
often 5% per cent, and at times more; this provision led to 
hoarding. The notes quite commonly were not negotiable 
without indorsement by the payee; finally, the notes were 
not madea legal tender. When in 1814 such a provision was 
hinted at, Secretary Dallas said, ‘‘The extremity of that day 
cannot be anticipated, when any honest and enlightened 
statesman will again venture upon the desperate expedient of 
a tender law.’’"! On Nov. 12, 1814, Mr. Hall, of Georgia, pro- 
posed in the House that legal-tender U.S. notes should be 
issued, but his proposal received no support.? In 1837 a hy- 
brid semilegal-tender ‘‘loan certificate’? was proposed in the 
House. This certificate was to be a “‘legal tender to public 
creditors but not receivable for dues to the government.”’ 
That is, the government might force the paper into circula- 
tion and then refuse to receive it. ‘‘The question of legal 
tender,’’ very properly, ‘‘was not discust.”’ 

Yet a slight tendency can be detected, in the treasury note 
legislation, toward government paper money. The denomi- 
national barrier was in cases broken down and notes were 
issued for $50, $20, $10, $5, and even $3.3 The interest rate 
was, in cases, made merely nominal, falling as low as one mill 
per $100 per annum.‘ Tho not generally if ever redeemable 
in specie, these notes were generally if not invariably receiv- 
able for all public dues, Finally, despite the handicaps above 
mentioned, these notes quite usually retained their face value, 
rising in cases to a premium because of their interest-bearing 
qualities. In cases where depreciation occurred, this depre- 
ciation could be traced directly to bank failures and suspen- 
sions; tho even in such cases the notes were saved from a 
serious fall in value by means of funding acts.§ 


Later history shows how these notes devel- 
oped into the full legal-tender greenbacks whose 
legality and constitutionality were sustained in 
1884 by the Supreme Court of the U. S. 


III. THe PERIOD OF THE WAR OF THE REBELLION 


At the breaking out of the rebellion the 
government found itself destitute of the means 
necessary to carry on a gigantic war, and un- 


1 Knox, U.S. Notes, pp. 31-32. 
2 Knox, p. 33. 3 Knox, pp. 37-38. 
4 Knox, p. 46. 5 Knox, p. 39. 
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able to procure such means from ordinary 
sources. Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, had been 
nominated Secretary of the Treasury by Mr. 
Lincoln, and after much hesitation had accepted. 
He was without experience, but trusted by the 
people. He had a difficult problem to meet. 
Howell Cobb had worked under the preceding 
administration to ruin the credit of the govern- 
ment, and tho General J. A. Dix, after Mr. Cobb’s 
retirement, had done his best, he had had to 
borrow at 12 per cent interest, and raised only 
$5,000,000 of treasury notes at that. 

Mr. Chase first negotiated some small loans 
under the authority already existing, and on 
July 4, 1861, Congress convened to enact meas- 
ures for suppressing the war. A 
loan of $250,000,000 was author- 
ized, duties were increased, an in- 
ternal-revenue system was adopted, 
and a direct tax of $20,000,000 was laid. The 
states were offered 15 per cent reduction if they 
paid the tax, and this course was taken by 
all the states except those in rebellion, Dela- 
ware, and two of the territories, altho much of 
the money was paid by fitting out troops, and 
brought in no revenue to the general govern- 
ment. Tax commissioners were appointed to 
enforce the law in the insurrectionary states, and 
they made levies and sold land, and after a long 
ongee collected a portion of the tax assessed on 
them. 

As soon as Congress adjourned, Mr. Chase 
went to New York to effect the loan, and was 
met, Aug. gth (Bolles, vol. iii., p. 20), by “‘bank- 

ers and other prominent men of New 


War Loans 


- York.’’ Bank-president Coe pro- 
mytetee porn a general organization of the 
y anks for the purpose of advancing 


money to the government in ex- 
change for bonds. The next day a committee 
was appointed to formulate a plan; Aug. rsth it 
reported its plan. The banks of New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia were represented at the 
meeting. ‘‘The report was cordially accepted 
and adopted by the banks of New York,”’ while 
those in Boston and Philadelphia, through their 
representatives, ‘‘as zealously and cordially 
united in the organization’ (Bolles, vol. iii., p. 
21). The cooperation of the Western banks 
could not be secured. The aggregate capital of 
the united banks was $120,000,000. ‘‘They had 
$63,165,039 in coin to meet $142,381,956 in lia- 
bilities, or 45 per cent of the whole amount’ 
(Bolles, vol. iii., p. 25). With this and the paper 
they might issue, supplemented by ‘“‘clearing- 
house certificates and other well-known expe- 
dients,”” they proposed to furnish the funds 
desired. 

The bankers’ plan soon began to take shape 
as follows: 1. The public funds, instead of being 
held and safeguarded by the government, were 
to be deposited ‘‘in such solvent, specie-paying 
banks as he [the Secretary] may select.’”’ (Act 
of July 5, 1861, p. 9.) o this end the clause 
of the Sub-Treasury Act of 1846 forbidding such 
deposits was to be “‘suspended.” Thus the gov- 
ernment would. keep its account in certain pri- 
vate banks. No interest, of course, was to be 
paid on such deposits. 

When the secretary wanted money he was to obtain it by 
“‘draw[ing] checks upon some bank in each city representing 
the association, in smal] sums, as required in disbursing the 
money thus advanced. By this means his check would serve 


the purpose of a circulating medium, continually redeemed, 
and the exchanges of capital and industry would be best pro- 
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moted.”’ Bonds, of course, would accompany these checks, 
sooner or later, tho we do not find this fact stated. That this 
plan might be adopted, another provision of the Sub-Treasury 
Act of 1846—requiring the government to receive ‘‘gold and 
silver coin only,’”’ ‘‘or treasury notes issued under the author- 
ity of the U.S.,” instead of ‘‘wildcat’’ bank-notes, etc.—was 
to besuspended. In other words, the banks were to enjoy the 
gratuitous use of the government’s money; and, in addition, 
were to exchange their notes par for par for government 
checks as good as money, and receive an interest to boot. 
“To the astonishment of the committee who represented the 
associated banks, Mr. Chase refused”’ (Bolles, vol. iii, p. 26). 
And yet ‘‘this law [of Aug. 5, 1861] was passed for the purpose 
of enabling the secretary of the treasury to adopt the policy 
recommended by the banks’”’ (Ibid., p. 26). Mr. Chase, in- 
stead, insisted on the banks furnishing him gold and silver if 
he was to borrow from them; he ‘‘was emphatically a ‘hard- 
money man’; he well knew the evils caused by using any other 
medium of payment, and he believed the government could 
continue to do business on a purely specie basis. He did not 
in the least comprehend that the vastly greater payments re- 
quired an entirely different mode of making them. The banks 
were far wiser than the secretary’’ (Ibid., p. 28). In other 
words, the banks were perfectly well aware that the war 
would have to be carried on with paper money of one kind or 
another; but if ‘“‘by putting their coin into a common fund”’ 
and placing it where it might be in greatest demand, ‘‘and 
otherwise aiding each other’”’ (Ibid., p. 23) in protecting their 
coin reserves—they could but maintain the farce of specie 
payments, they might enjoy the exclusive privilege of fur- 
nishing the paper money and lending it countless times over 
to the secretary; thereby easily buying bonds that, at a future 
day, would represent a gold-mine. 

But the insistence of the secretary necessitated as it 
seemed loans in coin. The banks, therefore, reluctantly ac- 
quiesced, and, for a time, succeeded remarkably well. ‘‘As 
long as the secretary kept the treasury notes out of the 
channels of circulation, the disbursements of the govern- 
ment were so rapid, and the movements of trade so intense, 
that the coin paid on each instalment of the loan came back to 
the banks through the people in about a week”’ (Ibid., p. 31). 
That is, the banks Were able to lend the secretary the same 
specie dollars over and over again at weekly intervals; which 
plan, so long as it could be maintained, was about as Ssatis- 
factory and remunerative to them as lending the same paper 
dollars over and over. 

Trouble, however, arose between the secretary and the 
banks over the demand notes. These were authorized by 
the Acts of July 17, 1861, Feb. 12, 1862, and March 17, 1862. 
They were payable on demand and were ‘“‘receivable in pay- 
ment of all public dues.’”’ This latter provision, combined 

with their limitation in quantity, constituted 
them an almost ideal form of money; through- 


Demand out the war, both before and after suspen- 
Not sion, they stood practically at a parity with 
otes gold (Knox, ‘‘U.S. Notes,” p. 97; Wall Street 


News, quoted in Public Opinion for Sept. 2, 

1893, Pp. 515; Bolles, ‘‘ Financial History of 
U.S.,” vol. iii, p. 78). Naturally a public macnry so perfect 
competed dangerously with private money, i. e., bank-notes; 
and, asan object lesson, menaced the latter in exactly the same 
way that a successful, publicly owned water, lighting, trolley, 
or steam-railway system menaces the privately owned. The 
secretary, adhering to his hard-money principles, insisted 
that these notes should be redeemed ‘“‘in coin.’”’ The scarcity 
of coin rendered this impracticable either for him or the banks. 
This fact afforded a pretext for an attack upon the demand 
notes by the banks. They demanded of the secretary that he 
discontinue issuing them. He at first acquiesced; in Nov., 
1861, however, he began issuing demand notes freely. The 
banks, thereupon, on Dec. 28, 1861, voted to suspend specie 
payments; the government followed their example. rom 
that date until Jan. 1, 1879, a period of seventeen years, the 
business of the country was done with paper money and its 
representatives, and the subsequent war loans made by the 
banks to the government were made in paper. 


But more money was needed. Public senti- 
ment favored the issue of treasury notes. Mr. 
Chase, in his report (see BANKS AND BANKING), 
had already proposed the creation of a national 
banking system, but it was seen that this could 
not be developed in time. Money was needed 
then. Mr. E. G. Spaulding, of New York, there- 
fore, two days after the suspension of the banks, 
introduced a bill into the House authorizing the 
issue of $50,000,000 of treasury notes to be legal 
tender in payment of all debts in 
the U. S. and receivable by gov- 
ernment for all dues to the U. S. 
It was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, which increased the amount 
to $100,000,000, and reported it favorably. It 


Greenbacks 
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immediately created great discussion and inter- 
est. Delegates from the banks came to Wash- 
ington and protested. James Gallatin, president 
of the Gallatin Bank of New York, proposed a 
counter plan of taxation, and to make a loan with 
the banks as depositories, the government to is- 
sue $100,000,000 treasury notes for two years, 
to be receivable for public dues except duties on 
imports. Meanwhile the $100,000,000 Legal- 
Pender Note Bill came before the House for de- 
bate Jan. 28. An amendment was passed in- 
creasing the amount to $150,000,000; but the 
$50,000,000 authorized by the July act of the 
previous year were to be retired. The act finally 
passed by a vote of 93 to 59. 

On Feb. toth the bill was reported by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, with various 
amendments—among others, that the notes 
should not be receivable for ‘‘interest on bonds 
and notes, which shall be paid in coin,’’ and an 
amendment relating to the issuing of certifi- 
cates, which, said Mr. Fessenden, the chairman 
of the committee, ‘‘was very much desired by 
the banks in all the cities.’”” This was opposed 
by Senator Sherman, and answered by Mr. 
Fessenden, who, however, opposed the bill as 
““a confession of bankruptcy,” ‘‘bad faith,” and 
“‘a stain on the national honor,’’ altho he ad- 
mitted that if it were necessary to issue legal- 
tender notes to sustain the government, he 
should have no hesitation in doing so. The bill 

assed the Senate by a vote of 30 to 7. Return- 
ing to the House, after a strong contention with 
the Senate, its principal amendments were 
finally concurred in. 

The bill finally passed as amended by a vote 
of 97 to 22. 

On Feb. 25th the bill was signed by the presi- 
dent. .The limitation or ‘‘Exception Clause”’ 
read as follows: 


Such notes herein authorized shall be receivable in pay- 
ment of all taxes, internal duties, excises, debts, and demands 
of every kind due to the U. S., except duties on imports, and 
of all claims and demands against the U. S. of every kind 
whatsoever, except for interest upon bonds and notes, which 
shall be paid in coin, and shall also be lawful money and a 
legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, 
within the U. §., except duties on imports and interest as 
aforesaid. 


The limitation on the greenback called forth 
vigorous opposition in the House. Mr. Spaul- 
ding, on Feb. 19, 1862, expressed himself in strong 


terms against it. ; 
On Feb. 20th Thaddeus Stevens, closing the 
debate upon this bill, said: 


“T approach the subject with more depression of spirits than 
I ever before approached any question. No persona] feeling 
influences me. I hope not, at least. I have a melancholy 
foreboding that we are about to consummate a cunningly de- 
vised scheme which will carry great injury and great loss to 
all classes of the people throughout this union, except one, — 

“With my colleague I believe that no act of legislation of this , 
government was ever hailed with as much delight throughout 
the whole length and breadth of this union by every class of 
people, without any exception, as the bill we passed and sent 
to the Senate. It is true there was a doleful sound 
came up from the caverns of bullion brokers and from the 
saloons of the associated banks. . . . They fell upon the bill 
in hot haste, and so disfigured and _deformed it that its very 
father would not know it. . It is now sia May d mis- 
chievous. . . . It makes two classes of money—one for the 
banks and brokers and another for the people.” 


In speaking of the mutilated bill, he said later: 


““We did not yield until we found that the country must be 
lost or the banks be gratified, and we have sought to save the 
country in spite of the cupidity of the wealthy citizens. 


Currency 


To the legal-tender act Judge Kelley, on Jan. 
15, 1876, in Philadelphia, refers in these words: 


“But the patriots to whom I have referred had studied the 
Constitution of the U. S. They knew that it had imposed 
upon them the duty of saving the nation. They knew that 
money is the sinew of war. A marvelous child was that 
‘rag baby.’ It lighted the fires in every forge and furnace 
in the country; it hired ships and bought others. Reet 
rallied an army of 75,000 men, and we soon after heard ringing 
through the streets shouts of well-paid and well-clad soldiers— 
‘We're coming, Father Abraham, 300,000 more.’ It met 
all demands, and the free states, with the great war on its 
hands, were prosperous as they had never been before.” 


Of the Senate’s limitations he said: 


“That crime perpetrated by the Senate of the U.S., or that 
blunder worse than a crime, has cost the American people 
more than all the war would have cost had the House bill been 
adopted as originally passed.” 


Even Senator Sherman said, in 1862: 


“Tf we can compel one citizen to take this paper money, why 
not another and another? Is it any less the violation of con- 
tracts in one case than another? Do not all citizens hold 
their property subject to unlimited power of taxation? Do 
not all share in the blessings of government, and should not all 
share in its burdens? Shall we inflict a loss only on those 
who furnish the labor for the government, and relieve the 
selfish, avaricious, idle, unpatriotic citizen who will neither 
fight for, lend to, nor aid the government? 

“Sir, to make all these share in the burden of the war, and 
to relieve those who risk life and property in its defense, I 
would waive a constitutional doubt.” 

This exception clause was afterward justified by Mr. Sher- 
man on the grounds that paying interest on bonds in coin in- 
creased the value of and thus made a market for the bonds; 
while collecting duties in specie caused specie to be imported, 
and thus increased our scarce stock. The effect of the pro- 
vision was obviously the demonetization of government paper 
for the payment of duties on imports and interest on the public 
debt. This created a demand for coin with which to meet 
these two species of obligations. The coin would now travel 
first from the banks to the custom-house in payment of duties, 
thence to the treasury, and thence largely to the banks; a 
portion in payment of coin interest on the bonds held by the 
banks and the remainder on deposit, in accordance with the 
act suspending the provision of the sub-treasury law that re- 
quired the secretary of the treasury to take charge of public 
funds, and permitting him instead to deposit the funds in 
such solvent pet banks as he might select.1 In accordance 
with the law of supply and demand this exception clause by 
increasing the demand for coin would raise its price; and by 
curtailing the demand for greenbacks would cause this species 
of money to depreciate. With the now depreciated green- 
backs, bonds could be bought cheap; while the depreciation 
of the greenback could be used as a weapon with which to 
destroy government paper issues, on the ground that only 
“intrinsic value’’ money or bank money is good. Further, 
if the bonds could afterward be made to appreciate, an un- 
earned increment could be created that might in time hand- 
somely reward the ‘‘enterprise’’ and ‘‘thrift’”’ of the pro- 
moters of the policy. 


Many who voted for the first bill strongly op- 
posed the second; but it passed and became a 
law. The banks, tho prudently confining their 

issues for a time after Be iss 

specie payments, turned a fresh 
Second Issue j--1¢ into the swollen stream. Hav- 

ing suspended specie payment they 
could issue as much as they chose. As soon as 
the legal-tender notes appeared, the banks could 
legally use these for redeeming their own issues, 
and thus the way had been made easy for an 
enormous inflation. Some of the banks did, in 
truth, collect the legal-tender notes and substi- 
tute their own to a much larger amount. The 
increase in one year, after suspension of specie 
payment, was $56,000,000 (Treasurer’s Report, 
1866, p. 67). This was one of the causes of en- 
mity on the part of Congress against the banks, 
and helped onward the creation of a rival system 
and the imposition of the tax of 10 per cent on 
the state bank issues, which finally drove them 
out of existence. 


1Act of Aug. 5, 1861, § 6, p. 9. 
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At this time this was one of the strongest 
arguments made for issuing more treasury notes. 
Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, said in the debate: 


“T confess that I can see no limit toa depreciation of the cur- 
rency that may be produced by the banks; and were it not that 
I have great faith in the prudence and wisdom and patriotism 
of those who manage the banks, I should have great appre- 
hension in regard to it, as no obligation is now Tosoguived! by 
them to redeem their circulation, many of the states having 
legalized the suspension of specie payments.” 


Another member said of the banks: 


“They have authority to buy up our bonds in the market 
to take up our circulation, and put their circulation in place of 
it, and that is what they are doing all the time, and the ques- 
tion is whether we shall fond these people 6 per cent upon our 
bonds for furnishing no better currency than we can furnish 
ourselves, . . . In other words, it is a struggle on the part of 
the banking institutions of the country to bleed the Govern- 
ment of the U. S. to the tune of 6 per cent on every dollar, 
which is necessary for the government to use in carrying on 
this struggle for our independence and our life.” nator 
Sherman said the same in milder form: ‘‘The legal-tender 
notes are actually kept out of circulation by the depreciated 
bank paper of the country; and every issue you make in- 
creases that tendency, Every new issue of treasury notes 
is only a bid for new inflation by the banks, and thus the better 
money of the U. S. is hoarded and laid away, and the paper 
money, which is issued on the credit of it, is thrown on the 
country, producing inflation and derangement of our mone- 
tary system, and I believe in the end will produce disaster.” 
(A. S. pounce “Financial History of the U. S.,” vol. iii., pp. 
79, 80. 


Senator Chandler, of Michigan, spoke strongly 
against the issue, but it passed. Depreciation 
set in and gold rose. By August, Professor Sum- 
ner says that specie had disappeared. July 17th 
postage-stamps were made legal payment to the 
government in quantities not exceeding $10. 
Cities and towns issued small notes payable in 
taxes or lawful money. This was forbidden by 
Congress for amounts less than $1. In March, 
1863, Congress authorized the secretary to issue 
fractional currency to an amount not exceeding 
$50,000,000. Butalready by Feb. 1863, Congress 
had issued $400,000,000 of treasury notes (the 
last $100,000,000 of these being in Jan., 1863, to 
pay the soldiers), and had indorsed $60,000,000 
more of other notes with the legal-tender quality, 
besides the postage-stamps, etc. 

The next step we give in the words of Mr. 
A. S. Bolles (‘‘Encyclopedia Americana,” article 
FINANCE): 


The same law which authorized the first issue of legal- 
tender notes also authorized the issue of $500,000,000 of 
bonds bearing 6 per cent interest and payable after five and 
within twenty years. The interest was payable in gold col- 
lected from import duties, and at this early date Congress also 
provided that 1 per cent of the public debt should be dis- 
charged annually. At first the bonds sold very slowly, but, 
in the mean time, the government procured considerable 
funds by two kinds of temporary loans. The first consisted 
of certificates of indebtedness, which were nothing more than 
certificates given to such creditors of the government as would 
take them, payable in a year, or sooner if it desired, and bear- 
ing 6 per cent interest. The other kind of temporary loan 
consisted at first of $25,000,000, and finally increased to $100,- 
000,000, of deposits of treasury notes by the banks to the 
government, which bore not exceeding 5 per cent interest, 
and which they could demand after thirty days’ notice. 


To some members of Congress this operation 
of the treasury seemed to be wholly for the 
benefit of banks, as the government could make 
no use of money which it was liable to pay at 
such a short notice. In truth, however, the 
government did use all of the money thus 
loaned, so that it was a highly favorable opera- 
tion of the government. o provide more ade- 
quately for the payment of these deposits, if 
they should be demanded when the government 
was not able to respond, an issue of $50,000,000 
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legal-tender notes was authorized for this pur- 
pose. 

Meanwhile the bill establishing the national 
banking system had been at last enacted. (See 
BANKS AND BANKING.) 

It received the president’s signature Feb. 25th. 
The bill (see BANKS AND BANKING) provided for 
an issue of $300,000,000. Yet no issues appeared 
till Dec. 21st, and conversions of the state banks 
did not take effect until after, the amendments of 
the bill the next year, the Act of March 3, 1865, 
which forced their conversion by a tax of 10 
per cent on all issues of state banks, and the 
decision that the act was constitutional. Then 
the process went on rapidly. Many claimed that 
the delay was because the banks wanted to send 
the treasury notes to a lower point before they 
bought them all and exchanged them for bonds, 
which meanwhile Mr. Chase was gradually pla- 
cing. Into all the details of the placing of these 
bonds we need not enter. When Mr. Chase found 
that he could not place the bonds at 5 per 
cent he had recourse to the issue of 
more legal-tender notes which he in- 
duced Congress to authorize till the 
currency was depreciated to a point 
where he could place these bonds. Thus, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, he played into the hands 
of the bond-buyers, who bought these bonds with 
a depreciated currency, and then held them for 
the contraction which later they forced. On the 
last day of the fiscal year 1864 Mr. Chase retired 
from the office of the treasury and Mr. William 
P. Fessenden, of Maine, took his place. Mr. 
Chase, not a banker by profession and without 
much experience in financiering, had yet proved 
himself obstinate and unwilling to learn. What- 
ever were his intentions—and it must be allowed 
that they were probably good and his difficulties 

reat—he had, without consenting to what the 
Pankere desired on many points, actually played 
into their hands. 


Inflation 


Mr. Fessenden was a man of 
different type. He determined, if possible, to 
issue no more treasury notes. He advertised for 
a loan, the lenders to receive treasury notes pay- 
able in three years, with semiannual interest at 
7.3 per cent in lawful money. The response was 
not great—the soldiers themselves, however, ta- 
king over $20,000,000. Once more then he en- 
deavored to sell bonds, and was successful. Bids 
reached nearly $70,000,000, and the premium 
offered was 4 per cent and higher. He con- 
tinued this general policy till, being reelected to 
the Senate, he retired from the treasury on March 
5, 1865, and Hugh McCulloch took his place. In 
April Richmond was captured, and soon after 
the Confederate armies surrendered. Mr. McCul- 
loch knew that he would now need a large sum 
for transportation, pay, and bounties. To use 
his own words, ‘‘As it was important that these 
requisitions should be promptly met, and es- 
pecially important that not a soldier should re- 
main in the service a single day for want of means 
to pay him,” the secretary perceived the neces- 
sity of realizing as rapidly as possible the amount 
—$53,000,c00o—still authorized to be borrowed 
under the Act of March 5, 1865. ‘The 7.3 per 
cent notes had proved to be a popular loan, and 
altho a security on longer time and lower inter- 
est would have been advantageous to the gov- 
ernment, the secretary considered it advisable, 
under the circumstances, to continue to offer 
these notes to the public, and to avail himself, 
as his immediate predecessors had done, of the 
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services of Jay Cooke in the sale of them. The 
result was in the highest degree satisfactory. .. . 
No loan ever offered in the U. S., notwithstand- 
ing the large amount of government securities 
previously taken by the people, was so promptly 
subscribed for as this. Before Aug. 1st the en- 
tire amount had been taken. This was the last 
war loan. The other great war loans had been: 


#$500,000,000, authorized Feb. 25, 1862; $0900,000,000, 
March 3, 1863; $200,000,000, March 3, 1864; $400,000,000, 
June 30, 1864; $600,000,000, March 3, 1865. 


The significance of the certificates referred to 
should be noted. 


Section 4 of the act authorized the secretary to receive on 
deposit U.S. notes in sums not less than $100—thereby pre- 
venting the scheme from degenerating into 
a mere savings-bank arrangement for the com- 
mon people—and to issue in return ‘“‘certifi- 
cates of deposit’’ bearing 5 per cent interest. 
Bolles explains the workings of this feature 
(‘Financial History of U. S.,” vol. iii., pp. 
88-92). New York City banks belonging to the 
clearing-house deposited $20,000,000 of government notes 
with the assistant treasurer (the law authorized the deposit 
of only $25,000,000) ‘‘ very soon after the law was passed, and 
used the certificates received from him in settling clearing- 
house balances. Bysuchaction the banks loaned permanently 
$20,000,000 to the government, because they were not likely 
to present these certificates for redemption. Funds of some 
kind must be kept for paying clearing-house balances, and 
the above arrangement was very beneficial to the banks as 
wellas tothe government. Having thus deposited four fifths 
of the amount authorized by law, the question was raised in 
the Senate whether the limit of deposits should not be ex- 
tended to $50,000,000’’ (Ibid., pp. 88-89). Tho some sen- 
ators strongly opposed the measure, it nevertheless passed. 
Its exceeding great popularity with the banks, and their in- 
fluence in Congress is shown by the fact that the limit of de- 
posits was raised as follows: Beginning Feb. 25, 1862,! with 
$25,000,000, it was raised to $50,000,000 March 17, 1862,? to 
$100,000,000 by the Act of July 11, 1862,3 and to $150,000,000 
by the Act of June 30, 1864.4 

From Bolles’s statement, its popularity was obviously due 
to the fact that it enabled the banks to trade to the secretary 
or his authorized agent $1 and receive in exchange what for 
them was as good as another dollar, and, in addition, a “‘ boot’”’ 
of 5 per cent interest. This privilege was confined to banks 
connected with the clearing-house. On this sum of $150,000,- 
ooo the government paid the banks a gratuity of 5 per cent. 
The Act of June 30, 1864, authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to ‘increase the interest on deposits at less than 6 
per centum to that rate.’’ 

The acts for legal-tender notes may be thus summarized: 

$150,000,000, Feb. 25, 1862; $150,000,000, July 11, 1862; 
$150,000,000, Jan. 17 and March 17, 1863; $400,000,000, 
March 3, 1863; 6 per cent interest-bearing notes, running not 
longer than two years; $400,000,000, June 30, 1864, and Jan. 
28, 1865, 7.3 per cent interest-bearing notes, running for three 
years or longer. 

The cost of the war was estimated at $6,844,571,431.03 
(Sen. Doc., No. 206, Forty-sixth Congress, Second Session). 
The expenditure by states and municipalities was $467,954,- 
364 (Bolles’s ‘‘ Financial History,” vol. iii., p. 245). 


Certificates 
of Deposit 


The leading provisions of the five great war 
loans are shown in the table on page 350. 


The term “‘five-twenty”’ signifies that the bond so desig- 
nated was payable by the government in not less than five 
nor more than twenty years; that is, the government could 
not require the bondholder to accept payment for his bond un- 
til five years had elapsed from the date of contract. From that 
date until after the twenty years had expired, the govern- 
ment enjoyed the option of paying whenever it pleased. At 
the expiration of the twenty years, however, the bondholder 
acquired the right to demand immediate payment, should he 
so desire. The terms ‘‘ten-forty,” “‘five-thirty,” and “five- 
forty’’ are to be similarly interpreted. The term ‘“‘seven- 
thirty,’’ however, as applied to the notes authorized in the 
fifth of these loans, signifies that such notes bore interest at 
the rate of 7.30 per cent, provided such interest were not 
payable in coin. 


As elsewhere stated, the Civil War, like the 
War of the Revolution, was carried through 
by the federal government on paper money. 
Specie, always scarce, early disappeared. The 


1Act, § 4. 2 Act, § 3. 
es | 3, “Act, § 4. 
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banks suspended specie payments at the close 
of the first year of the war; the uncertainties of 
the war tepeded the use of credit; and paper 
money, as the banks foresaw from the start, be- 
came indispensable. 

It will be seen that the issue of non-interest- 
bearing legal-tender notes was comparatively 
not large. Their ill effect has been greatly ex- 
aggerated by hostile interests. Prices rose not 
only because of inflation, but because of the 
enormous demand for arms and other commod- 
ities by the government. The price of gold 
was comparatively but slightly affected by the 
issue. It went up and down accord- 
ing as war reports were unfavorable 
or otherwise. Gold speculation was 
also rife. Hugh McCulloch, con- 
troller of the currency, said in his second report: 


Speculation 


Hostility to the government has been as decidedly mani- 
fested in the effort that has been made in the commercial 
metropolis of the nation to depreciate the currency as it has 
been by the enemy in the field, and unfortunately the effort 
of sympathizers with the rebellion and of the agents of the 
rebellious states to prostrate the national credit has been 
strengthened and sustained by thousands in the loyal states 
whose political fidelity it might be ungenerous to question. | 
Immense interests have been at work all over and concentra- 
ted in New York to raise the price of coin, and splendid for- 
tunes have been apparently made by their success... . 
Gold has been a favorite article to gamble in. . . . The 
effect of all this has been not to break down the credit of the 
government, but to increase enormously the cost of the war 
and the expense of living; for, however small may have been 
the connection between the price of coin and our domestic 
products, every rise of gold, no matter by what means 
effected, has been used as a pretext by holders and speculators 
for an advance of prices, to the great injury of the government 
and the sorrow of a large portion of the people. 


CONTRACTION AND CREDIT-STRENGTHENING 


Scarcely was the war at an end when the de- 
mand arose from the financial classes that the 
public money should be destroyed. Protests, it 
is true, were not wanting. Senator Sherman, 
for one, exprest his condemnation of the con- 
traction policy in the strongest terms. Speaking 
of England’s passage from a paper currency to a 
gold standard after the War of 1815, he said: 


When the war was over measures were slowly adopted for 
its appreciation to the gold standard. These measures re- 
sulted in a reduction of the paper currency 
from $231,000,000 in 1815 to $152,000,000 in 
Senator 1821. ommercial paper, discounted at the 
Sherman on Bank of England, fell from $75,000,000 in 
1815 to $13,000,000 in 1821. It is only nec- 
Contraction essary to appeal to histories of the time to 
show the disastrous effect. The purchasing 

value of capital was increased 50 per cent. 
thousand dollars in 1821 would buy more than $1,800 in 
1815. Small traders, debtors, and laborers were reduced to 
the sorest distress. The loss to them was far greater than 
the actual depreciation of the currency, for all confidence and 

trust were lost. ... 

If senators wish other examples of the severe process of 
passing from a depreciated currency to a gold currency, or to 
a@ paper currency convertible into gold, let them read the 
story of the times after the Revolution and the War of 1812, 
and after the revulsion of 1837, all of which were periods of 
transition from a depreciated paper currency to a convert- 
ible papercurrency. Sir, it is not possible to take this voyage 
without sore distress. To every person except a capitalist 
out of debt, or to the salaried officer or annuitant, it isa period 
of loss, danger, prostration of trade, fall of wages, suspension 
of enterprises, bankruptcy, and disaster. To every railroad 
it is an addition of at least one third to the burden of its debt; 
and, more than that, deduction from the value of its stock. 
To every bank it means the necessity of paying $150 for one 
hundred of its notes and deposits, except so far as the bank 
may transfer this to its debtors. It means the ruin of all 
dealers whose debts are twice their capital, tho one third less 
than their property. It means the fall of the agriculttral 
productions without any very great reduction of taxes. To 
attempt this task suddenly, by a very surprise upon our peo- 
ple, by at once paralyzing their industry, by arresting them 
in the midst of lawful business and applying a new standard of 
value to their property, without any reduction of their debt, 
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or giving them an opportunity to compound with their cred- 
itors or distribute their loss, would be an act of folly without 
example in modern times. ! 


President Lincoln is also credited with the 
following declaration: 

If a government contracts a debt with a certain amount of 
money in circulation, and then contracts the money volume 


before the debt is paid, it is the most heinous crime a govern- 
ment could commit against the people.? 


It is, of course, true that.the circulating me- 
diums of the U.S. at the close of the Civil War 
was much greater than at the beginning. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, in his annual message, said: ‘‘ Five 
years ago the bank-note circulation of the coun- 
try amounted to $200,000,000; now the circula- 
tion, bank and national, exceeds $700,000,000.”’ 
And it is also true that a portion, of this circula- 
tion should have beenretired. The real question, 
however, was, Which kind of circulation should 
go: the U. S. treasury notes or the national bank- 
notes? Each represented a public utility, essen- 
tial to economic, commercial, and industrial life. 
The first, however, represented public ownership 
and control; the second, private ownership and 
control of that utility. he fact which should 
be firmly grasped is that it was the public money 
upon which sentence of death was passed, while 
the private, corporation currency was preserved, 
and in every way safeguarded and cherished. 

The effect of currency contraction upon the 
present value of debts is a large question, and 
played a vastly important part in the currency 
controversy. On this subject, E. Benjamin An- 
drews (‘‘An Honest Dollar,” p. 13) said: 

Our national debt on Sept. 1, 1865, was about $2,750,000,- 
ooo. It could then have been paid off with 18,000,000 bales 


of cotton or 25,000,000 tons of bariron. When 
it had been reduced to $1,250,000,000, 30,000,- 


Falling ooo bales of cotton, or 32,000,000 tons of iron, 
of Prices would have been required to payit. In other 


words, while a nominal shrinkage of about 55 
per cent had taken place in the debt, it had, 
as measured on either of these two world 
staples, actually been enlarged by some 50 per cent. 


One chief pretext for the demand that our na- 
tional currency should be destroyed was and 
still is the extraordinary theory that a national 
currency not made of metal (more 
recently one not made of a single 
metal, i. e., gold’) is a portion of the 
national debt, to be paid like any 
other debt; and the evidence of debt, 
i. e., the paper money itself, thereupon destroyed. 

The destruction of the greenback and conse- 
quent contraction of the currency was author- 
ized by the Act of April 12, 1866, in the following 
provision: 


Why 
Contract ? 


Within the next six months after the passage of the act 
$10,000,000 worth of U. S. notes might be destroyed;4 from 
that time on indefinitely a stream of $4,000,000 worth each 
month might pour into the publicfurnace. Not content with 

this the promoters of the contraction policy 
deliberately left open an avenue for further 


The contraction, which again called forth an indig- 
Contraction nant protest even from Senator Sherman. 
While permitting the Secretary of the Treasury 

Act to destroy greenbacks it at the same time left 


it within his power to dispose of still more 

by simply locking them up in the vaults of the 
treasury. Of this provision Mr. Sherman said: ‘He [the 
secretary] might retire $200,000,000 of legal-tender notes by 
retaining them in his possession without consultation, or sell 
bonds for legal tenders and hold them in his vault, thus re- 
tiring them from the business of the country. He might, 


1 Speeches and reports by John Sherman, pp. 198-199. 

2 Quoted by John Clark Ridpath, in Arena for Jan., 1896, 
p. 274, note. ‘ 

3 See e. g., Horace White’s ‘‘ Money and Banking.” 

4 Bemned: See Bolles, vol. iii., p. 279, note. 
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therefore, without violating the terms of the bill, contract 
the currency according to his own good-will and pleasure. 
My own impression is that the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
carrying out his known policy, will do so.’’! 


Two years’ steady pursuit of this policy of 
on destruction was all the country could or 
would endure, at least for one time. ‘‘When 
Congress convened in Dec., 1868, a 
considerable stringency existed in 
the money market. The price of 
commodities had declined and oppo- 
sition to further contraction was loud 
and general. From all parts of the country com- 
plaints were heard of depression and paralysis in 
business, and many of those who suffered were 
certain that contraction of the currency was the 
cause.”’ 2 

The greenback circulation had now fallen from 
$449,338,902* to $356,000,000;4 and ‘‘so loud 
and general,’ in truth, ‘‘was the opposition to 
further contraction’’ that Congress on its assem- 
blage made haste, and by vote of an overwhelm- 
ing majority, to pass the Act of Feb. 4, 1868,5 de- 
priving the secretary of the power which he had 
used so freely and with such serious results. 

The amount of U.S. notes actually destroyed 
is stated by the Treasury Department to have 
been ‘‘about $44,000,000.’’* This excludes $50,- 
000,000 authorized as a ‘‘temporary issue for the 
redemption of a debt known as the temporary 
loan.” It also takes no account of the contrac- 
tion caused by the locking up of notes in the 
vaults of the treasury and of the banks. 

Following the panic of 1873 came another im- 
perious popular demand for an increase in the 
actual monetary machinery required to perform 
the exchanges of the country. The result was a 
reissue of $26,000,000 of the canceled notes not 
yet destroyed.? But the contraction policy had 
not yet reached its end. On Jan. 14, 1875,8 was 
passed the “‘Act to provide for the resumption 
of specie payments.” This act provided that 
the remaining sum of greenbacks should be cut 
down to $300,000,000, and more bonds issued. 
Thus the furnace was rekindled, to burn until 
Congress, on May 31, 1878, in obedience again 
to an imperative popular demand, extinguished 
its flames with the currency standing at $346,- 
681,016. 

At this point, despite vehement assertions 
that ‘‘the greenback must go,’’ and that ‘“‘the 
government must go out of the banking busi- 
ness,’’ and despite determined attempts to sup- 
plant our national currency with the issues of 
banking corporations, the volume of U. S. notes 
still stands. 

The next important act in the history of our 
financial legislation is that approved March 18, 
1869, entitled ‘‘An act to strengthen the public 
credit.’”’® Following is that portion of the act 
especially worthy of attention: 


-Contraction 
Checked 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the U. S. of America in Congress assembled, 

The Credit- That, in order to remove any doubt as to the 
St then- Purpose of the government to discharge all 
reng © just obligations to the public creditors, and 
ing Act to settle conflicting questions and interpreta- 
tions of the laws by virtue of which such 
obligations have been contracted, it is hereby provided and 


1 Bolles, vol. iii., pp. 295-296. For Secretary McCulloch’s 
views on contraction, see Knox. S. Notes,”’ p. 139. 

2 Bolles, pp. 278, 280. 3 Knox, “U.S. Notes,” p. 139. 

% Bolles, vol. iii., p. 279. & Laws, p. 45. 

6 Treasury circular No. 123, p. 10. 

7 Treasury circular No. 123, p. 10. 

8 Laws, p. 57. » Laws, p. 46. 
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declared that the faith of the U.S. is solemnly pledged to 
the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations 
of the U. S. not bearing interest, known as U. S. notes, and 
of all the interest-bearing obligations of the U.S., except in 
cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such obliga- 
tion has expressly provided that the same may be paid in 
lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. 


What ground was there for ‘‘doubt,”’ or ‘‘con- 
flicting questions and interpretations of the 
laws’’? Reference to the chart will show that, 
contrary to the supposition of some, the bonds 
and treasury notes were sold not for specie 
simply, but, generally speaking, for coin or for 
any kind of government security the bond buyer 
chose to offer; moreover, that the bonds were 
sold not at par but at market price. Indeed, the 
original plan of the bankers was that the secre- 
tary should sell his bonds for the notes of private 
and state banks, ‘‘wildcat’”’ and all.!. From 
this plan, however, the secretary dissented. The 
original plan of Congress, it is true, provided that 
the bonds should not be sold at a discount.’ 
This scheme, however, soon proved impractica- 
ble, and the secretary threw his wares on the 
market and took in return whatever price they 
would command. 

Further, the bonds that were on a future day 
to command such a premium as to destroy the 
profit on national bank circulation were sold on 
a par with the depreciated paper currency. Sen- 
ator Sherman declared: 


The notes were still received, par for par, for bonds during 
the war and after the war was over. The right to convert 
them into a particular form of bonds, that is, the five-twen- 
ties, was denied; still they were converted at par into seven- 
and-three-tenths treasury notes, into ten-forty gold bonds, 
and into every form of security except only the five-twenties.3 


Next, in what were these bonds and treasury 
notes payable? A glance at the chart shows 
that, pegeraing loans 1 and 4, nothing whatever 
was said. Loan 5 specifies ‘‘coin or other law- 
ful money,” plainly leaving the option to the 
government. Loans 2 and 3, however, say 
““coin’’; but the coin specification in even these 
two cases Bolles‘ says was ‘“‘accidental.” 


Considering his general attitude on financial 
questions, Senator Sherman’s opinion on this 
question may be quoted: 


I do not believe, and I never could reason myself into the 
belief, that the laws which authorized the issue of these bonds 
made a discrimination against the lawful-tender money of the 
U.S. Ido believe that by a fair and reasonable construction 
of those laws the bonds of the U. S. might be paid in lawful 
money issued within the limits and according to the terms of 
those laws.® 


The following letter, found in the Congressional 
Globe, for Dec. 14, 1877, p. 204, is, if possible, 
even stronger: 


UniTED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
WASHINGTON, DistrRIcT oF CoLuMBIA, March 20, 1868. 
Hon. A. Mann, Jr., Brooklyn Heights. 


Dear Sir: I was pleased to receive your letter. My per- 
sonal interests are the same as yours, but, like you, I do not 
intend to be influenced by them. My construction of the law is 
the result of careful examination, and I feel quite sure an im- 
partial court would confirm it, if the case could be tried before 
a court. I send you my views as fully stated in a speech. 
Your idea is that we propose to repudiate or violate a promise 
when we offer to redeem the ‘‘ princtpal”’ in legal tenders. 

I think the bondholder violates his promise when he refuses to 
take the same kind of money he paid for the bonds. If the case 


1 Bolles, vol. iii., p. 25 et seq. 

2 See Act of July 17, 1861, § 4, and Chapters of Erie, p. 314, 
passim. Speeches, pp. 416, 417. 

4Vol, iii., p. 316, 5 Speeches, pp, 204, 205, 
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is to be tested by the law, I am right; if it is to be tested by 
Jay Cooke's advertisements, Iam wrong. I hate repudiation 
or anyihing like it, but we ought not to be deterred from doing 
what 1s right by fear of undeserved epithets. If under the law 
as it stands the holders of the five-twenties can only be paid 
in gold, then we are repudiators if we propose to pay other- 
wise. If the bondholder can legally demand only the kind of 
money he paid, then he is a repudiator and extortioner to demand 
money more valuable than he gave. 

Truly yours, Joun SHERMAN. 


This act next provides that where the govern- 
ment’s right to pay in lawful money is unques- 
tioned, that right may not be exer- 
cised until the debt has matured; 


Made Danie unless, in the mean time, the lawful 
Sure money has become as dear as coin. 


The provision reads: ‘‘But none of 
said interest-bearing obligations [i. e., 
those payable in lawful money] not already due 
shall be redeemed or paid before maturity unless 
at such time U. S. notes shall be convertible into 
coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such 
time bonds of the U. S. bearing a lower rate of 
interest than the bonds to be redeemed can be 
sold at par in coin.” 

That is, the bondholder must, in any case, be 
guaranteed his unearned increment. 


REFUNDING THE PuBLIC DEBT 


The next series of acts is that providing for the 
refunding of the national debt. Previous to the 
Civil War the people of the U. S. had been unac- 

customed to the thought of a public 

Geos ae 1 hide its es- 

z tablishment by Alexander Hamilton, 
Public Debt had continued to exist, but it was 
never large, and at one time it fell 

so low as to be practically insignificant. Yet at 
the very beginning of the war it leaped to a con- 
siderable height, and by the end of the war it had 
attained a magnitude beyond the mind of man 
to conceive. The following figures will show its 


growth: 
Jat. 1, 279 Le 6.0 sce sree ene ee $75,463,476.52 
TSOG sycrakerre le, <Q stele anata 82,976,294.35 
TEXOi ss sinleysyecekt are poten Rie 53,173,217.52 
TBIZOT Te tse tte vote ae 91,015,566.15 
1830.5. of. WS oe hee 48,565,406.50 
TBAGers vi tacite Ulan 3,573,343 -82 
July 2,, 1850007 06 s<..mesia see 63,452,773-55 
T8601 06.6, Pattee oe 64,842,287.88 
FBGS wo. Ha. Slate ne 90,580,873.72 
786235, 5s sles ee eee 524,176,412.13 
T6635) cici- te <ejcla.oi6 cate I,119,772,138.63 
186.6.%.6 Halen yee oes 1,815,784,370.57 
1968.5s- ey nils ahd alee 2,680,647,869.74 
THOG 5,5 egies capers: kbs ek ee 2,773,230,173 .69 


—'' Report of Secretary of Treasury,’’ 1894, p. xcvi. 


The debt was indeed great, but all of the loans 
(see chart of ‘‘Five Great War Loans,” p. 9) 
were contracted for comparatively short periods. 
The 5-20 bonds might at any time between five 
years and twenty years from the date of sale 
be paid by the government at its own option. 
Similarly, the 10-40’s might be discharged in ten 
years, or at any time within the following thirty 
years, at the government’s option. In the same 
way the 5—40’s were payable at any time after 
five years and before forty years, and the 5-30’s 
at any time after five years and before thirty 
years from the date of sale as the government 
might choose. 

Further, the day of possible payment soon 
rolled around; s5—20’s, sold in 1862, were pay- 
able in 1867, tho payment was not obligatory 
till 1882; 5—30’s and 5—40’s, sold in 1864, might 
be paid in 1869; 5—40’s, marketed in 1865, might 
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be cleared away in 1870; and, slowest of all, the 
1o-40’s of 1863 might, if sold in 1863, be paid 
off in 1873. rovided, then, its revenues were 
only sufficient, the U. S. might, according to the 
terms of the contract into which it had entered 
with the bondholder, rid itself of the burden of 
a national debt in 1873, or soon thereafter. 

Had it felt unable to do so at so early a day it 
might, as Secretary Windom did, have exchanged 
its maturing bonds for new bonds payable at the 
government’s option. 

Instead, Congress pursued a wholly different 
course. The following table of refunding acts 
will show what was actually done: 
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Demonetization of Silver 


Regarding the much-mooted question of the 
demonetization of silver in the U.S., the facts in 
brief are as follows: 

By an order of Secretary Madison in 1806 the 
coinage of the silver dollar was discontinued, but 
the coinage of fractional silver was still permitted. 
Such silver was, from 1792 to 1853, a full legal 
tender. 

In 1834 Congress changed the ratio between 
silver and gold from 15 to 1 to 16.002 tor. In 
1837 Congress again changed the ratio, this time to 
15.988 + tor. Neither the act of 1834 nor that 


REFUNDING AcTs 


Bonds authorized— 7 Redeem- Conditions and ap- 
No Date. amounts Rate able Payable plication 
I.| July 14, |[a] Not more than $200,-|5 per cent payable|In coin of pres-|After ten years at/To be sold at not less than 
1870. 000,000, semiannually in| ent standard} pleasure of U. par for coin; proceeds to be 
coin of present| value. applied to redemption of 
standard value. 5—20's at par; or exchanged 
for 5—20’s par for par. To 
be used for no other pur- 
pose, 
[b] Not more than $300,-|44 per cent do..... ed After fifteen years ne a eo 
000,000, oO. 
[cl Not more than|4 per cent do..... pe After thirty years bs oe “ 
$1,000,000,000. do, 
Hie lassen | Class {a} ADOVE, tO Del snare. ce mie Nee etrliseot cee en ob es nee aactemene mate crate Secretary of Treasury may 
1871- increased to $500,000,- make interest on any of 
. 000; tho $1,500,000,000 above bonds payable 
limit [200 plus 300 plus quarter-yearly. 
1,000] is not to be 
passed. 
III.] Jan. 25, |Secretary of Treasury may employ billion-dollar, 4 per cent bonds [above] in clearing away remaining 5~20's. 
1879. When all such have been redeemed, ‘‘ provisions of this section and all existing provisions of law authorizing 
refunding of national debt shall apply to any bonds of U. S. bearing interest at 5 per cent per annum or a 
higher rate which may be podiacetabin Double interest for three months is provided for. 
IV.| Feb. 26, |The act authorized exchanges as follows: 
1879. 1. Bondholder may present to Secretary of Treasury a 5 per cent bond of Act of July 14, 1870,! ora 5-20 


bond and receive a legal tender. 


2. Holder of legal tender may present same to Secretary of Treasury and receive a 4 per cent certificate of 


deposit. 


3. Holder of $50 worth of 4 per cent certificates of deposit may present same to Secretary of Treasury and 


receive a thirty-year, 4 per cent bond. 


s 


1 These bonds, having but ten years to run, were in 1879 almost due. 


Analysis of this legislation shows that its ef- 
fect was to defer for many years the possibility 
of paying the public debt, and to provide an op- 
portunity for investment to those able to avail 
themselves of it. 

The effect of such legislation was well illus- 
trated in President Cleveland’s first term when 
the country was suffering from ‘‘a congested 
treasury and a depleted circulation.” 

The logical and rational solution would have 
been to apply the surplus to the payment of the 
national debt. Refunding acts, however, had 
made this impracticable. No bonds were due; 
and to go into the market and buy them at the 
existing premiums would have cost the govern- 
ment as much as to wait and pay interest on 
them. The refunding acts had practically 
closed the door in the face of the government to 
all opportunities advantageously to reduce its 
debt, however great might be its stock of cash. 
That such a situation was designed in order to 
furnish a permanent basis for a system of cur- 
rency-issuing banks might be inferred from the 
following utterance of Secretary Chase in 1862 
relative to the national banking system: 


The central idea of the measure is the establishment of a 
sound, uniform currency throughout the country upon the 
foundation of national credit (in other words, upon a national 
debt), making this the settled policy of the country. 


of 1837 affected the amount of pure silver in the 
silver coins, nor the full legal-tender character of 
ab coin. 

n 1853 Congress demonetized fractional silver 
coins for payments of more than $5; this act, 
however, left intact the weight, fineness, and full 
legal-tender quality of the silver dollar. Except 
in 1858, silver dollars were coined constantly be- 
tween 1853 and 1873. 

In 1873 Congress dropped the standard, 412.5- 
grain silver dollar from the list of coins, and sub- 
stituted, instead, the 420-grain silver trade dollar, 
good only for payments of $5 and under. 

The movement leading to the general demone- 
tization of silver originated in Europe after the 
great gold discoveries. The plan at first was to 
demonetize gold (see Report of U.S. Silver Com- 
mission of 1876, p. 15). In 1857 Germany and 
Austria demonetized their gold. 

In 186s the nations of France, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy, later reenforced by Greece and 
the papal states, all together constituting the 
‘‘Latin Union,” agreed to establish a system of 
international bimetalism, fixing the ratio between 
the precious metals at 15.5 to 1. In 1867 it was 
proposed to extend the principles of this bimetallic 
system to other countries. An internationa 
committee met at the Paris Exposition in 1867 
On this committee the U. S. was represented by 
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Samuel B. Ruggles, a believer in an international 
gold standard. Correspondence between Mr. 
Ruggles and Hon. John Sherman, Chairman of 
the U. S. Senate Committee on Finance, himself 
at Paris, showed that Mr. Sherman also favored 
the international gold standard. (See Senate 
Executive Document No. 14, Fortieth Congress, 
second session, pp. 107-110.) Mr. Sherman ex- 
prest the belief that the U. S. Congress would 
share his view. His letter had much weight with 
the international committee. 

The session of the international committee was 
immediately followed by that of the Paris Mone- 
tary Conference. Mr. Ruggles was the American 
delegate to this body also. Mr. Sherman’s 
former letter was read, and exerted much influ- 
ence on the conference. (See Senate Executive 
Document No. 14, Fortieth Congress, second ses- 
Signy Pp. 0, 135) 55109) 100.) lnis conference 
recommended the establishment of ‘‘a single 
standard exclusively of gold.’’ Of it Mr. Sher- 
man said: ‘‘The single standard of gold is an 
American idea, yielded reluctantly by France and 
other countries.’’ (Ibid., pp. 4-6.) 

Returning home, Mr. Sherman, on Jan. 6, 1868, 
introduced into the U. S. Senate a bill (S., No. 
217) dropping the silver dollar from the list of 
coins, and reducing the weight of the gold dollar 
to facilitate international. coinage and the estab- 
lishment of the international gold standard. Mr. 
Sherman accompanied this bill with a powerful 
report strongly advocating its passage, Senator 
E. D. Morgan, of New York, however, also of the 
Finance Committee, presented a minority report 
arguing strongly against the silver demonetization 
feature of Mr. Sherman’s bill. Mr. Sherman 
thereupon moved that further consideration of 
the matter be postponed till the next session. It 
was, in fact, postponed until Mr. Morgan’s retire- 
ment from the Senate. 

This first and unsuccessful attempt to demone- 
tize the U. S. standard silver dollar was followed 
by two others. The second attempt apparently 
emanated neither from Mr. Ruggles nor Mr. 
Sherman, but from the U. 8. Treasury Depart- 
ment, in a bill prepared by Mr. John Jay Knox, 
and looking toward the revision of the laws rela- 
tive to the mints, assay offices, and coinage of the 
U.S. Itsubstituted for the standard silver dollar 
of 412.5 grains a silver dollar of 384 grains, whose 
use was limited to payments of $5 and under. 
This bill also made the gold dollar of 25.8 grains 
the unit of value in place of the standard silver 
dollar which Mr. Knox declared had, hitherto, 
been by law the dollar unit. This bill, in “rough 
draft,’’ was submitted to some thirty ‘‘experts”’ 
in monetary matters. The correspondence may 
be found in ‘‘Documentary History of the Coin- 
age Act of Feb. 12, 1873,’ issued by the U. S. 
Treasury Department without date. A few of 
the experts, e.g., E. B. Eliott, recognized and 
called attention to the fact that the bill demone- 
tized the standard silver dollar. Chief attention, 
however, was given to other and minor matters. 

Mr. Knox revised his bill and dropped the 384- 
grain dollar, omitting also the standard silver 
dollar. In this form the bill was submitted by 
Secretary of the Treasury Boutwell to Senator 
Sherman, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, who, on April 28, 1870, introduced it into 
the Senate. It was known as the ‘‘Mint Bill.” 
Table, ‘‘The Evolution of the Mint Bill’’ (p. 358), 
shows the various changes which, from time to 
time, were made in this bill. , A table, ‘‘Tabular 
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View of History of Act of Feb. 12, 1873, known as 
the ‘Mint Bill’’’ (published in The I[ndustrialist, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Nov., 1898), 
epitomizes the legislative history of the measure. 
This bill passed the Senate of the Forty-first 
Congress, and appeared twice in the House. 
In no instance was demonetization mentioned. 
The bill died with the adjournment of this 
Congress. 

The third and successful attempt was made in 
the Forty-second Congress, which immediately 
met. The Mint Bill was again introduced, this 
time by Representative Kelley, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, as H. R. No. 5. Later 
Mr. Kelley retired from the management of the 
bill; on Feb. 9, 1872, it reappeared, this time as 
H. R. No. 1,427, in charge of Mr. Samuel Hooper 
of Massachusetts, characterized by Mr. Blaine as 
the most competent financier in the House. Mr. 
Hooper’s bill provided for a 384-grain or ‘‘five- 
franc”’ dollar, good only for payments of $5 and 
under. , 

Reference to the ‘‘Tabular View”’ will show 
that, throughout the entire history of the bill, the 
demonetization feature was never mentioned in 
the Senate, and on but a single day, viz., April 9, 
1872, in the House; it was referred to by Messrs. 
Hooper, Stoughton, Potter, and Kelley. This 
feature attracted but little attention. Alleged 
“jobs” in the bill brought upon it bitter attacks. 
Although entitled to daily consideration until dis- 
posed of, the bill did not again appear in the House 
for nearly seven weeks, and then within forty- 
eight hours of adjournment. On this last ap- 
pearance it was brought in by Mr. Hooper, ‘‘for 
the purpose,”’ as he said, “‘of offering an amend- 
ment to the bill in the nature of a substitute, one 
which has been very carefully prepared, and 
which I have submitted to the different gentle- 
men in this House who have taken a special in- 
terest in the bill. I find that it meets with uni- 
versal approbation in the form in which I offer it. 
I move that the rules be suspended and that the 
substitute be put on its passage.”’ In the midst 
of a stormy discussion, in which the demonetiza- 
tion feature was not mentioned, a former oppo- 
nent of the bill, Mr. McNeely, declared his thorough 
familiarity with it, and his belief that it ought to 
pass. It therefore did so, 110 to 13. The de- 
monetization clauses of the Hooper ‘‘substitute”’ 
were the same as those of the bill for which it was 
a substitute. 

Throughout the Senate history of this bill, as of 
its predecessor in the Forty-first Congress, the 
demonetization feature was, as stated, not once 
mentioned. Senator Sherman had constant con- 
trol of the bill, and allayed all suspicions as to its 
character. He substituted for the Hooper 384- 
grain silver dollar the 420-grain silver trade dollar, 
good also only for payments of $5 and under. The 
differences in the House and Senate bills were 
referred to a conference committee dominated by 
Senator Sherman and Representative Hooper. 
The bill as recommended by this committee 
passed both houses and, on Feb. 12, 1873, was 
signed by President Grant. 

That congressmen actually did not know that 
the bill they were passing demonetized the stand- 
ard silver dollar is shown by the following state- 
ments: Senator Conkling, Congressional Record, 
March 30, 1876, p. 2062, column 2; Senators 
Thurman and Allison, ditto, p. 1064, column 1, 
and p. 1058, column 1; Senators Voorhees and 
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Blaine, ditto, p. 1063, column 2; Senator Beck, 
ditto, p. 260, column 2, and Congressional Record 
for Jan. 10, 1878, p. 261, column 2; Senator Here- 
ford, Congresstonal Record, for Feb. 13, 1878, p. 
989; Senator Howe and Representative Garfield, 
Cong. Rec., Feb. 5, 1878, p. 764; Representative 
Bright, Cong. Rec., Jan. 26, 1878, p. 584, column 
2; Representative Holman, Cong. Rec., p. 4561, 
and Appendix, p. 193, column 1; Representative 
Cannon, Cong. Rec., Forty-fourth Congress, first 
session, Appendix, p. 197, cdlumn 1; Representa- 
tive Burchard, Cong. Rec., July 13, 1876, p. 4560, 
column 1; Representative Kelley, Cong. Kec., vol. 
Vii., part 2, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, p. 
1605, column 1, and Cong. Rec., p. 1231, column 2. 

It is clear, however, that Senator Sherman 
and Representative Hooper were well aware of 
the fact that the bill demonetized the standard 
silver dollar. That the general public did not, 
for some time after the passage of the bill, so 
understand is shown by testimonials on both 
sides of the subsequent controversy, including 
those of Murat Halstead, the Chicago Tribune, 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, President F. A. Walker, 
Hon. W. S. Groesbeck, and J. K. Upton. That 
President Grant, when signing the bill, was ig- 
norant of its effect upon our silver coinage, is 
shown by his celebrated ‘‘Cowdrey letter.’’ Sen- 
ator Sherman, in his speech delivered Aug. 30, 
1893, virtually admitted as much, saying: “‘It is 
sometimes said that General Grant did not know 
of the demonetization of silver. Well, what of 
it? General Grant was not a financier, nor a 
metalist, nor a monetary expert.” 

The act of 1873 closed the mints of the U. S. 
against the coinage of additional full legal-tender 
silver dollars. Such, however, as had before 
been coined were unaffected by this act. Their 
demonetization came one year later in the re- 
vision of the statutes of the U.S. The revisers 
were authorized simply to revise, not to legislate. 
When their work in completed form came before 
Congress for acceptance, the question at once 
arose whether the revisers had made changes in 
thelaws. Senators Butler, of Massachusetts and 
Poland of Vermont declared positively that they 
had not. In fact, by section 3,586, which reads, 
“The silver dollar coins in the U. S. shall be a 
legal tender at their nominal value for any amount 
not exceeding $5 in any one payment,” they had 
demonetized the outstanding standard silver dol- 
lars save for payments of $5 and under. 

On Jan. 14, 1875, the free-coinage system was 
applied to gold by the discontinuance of the coin- 
age charge of one fifth of one per cent. 

On July 22, 1876, by a joint resolution, the 
trade dollar was deprived of all legal-tender qual- 
ities, Senator Sherman declaring that it was never 
intended to make it a legal tender for any sum 
whatever. In Feb., 1887, the trade dollars were 
retired. 

That the above was but a part of a world- 
wide movement to demonetize silver is shown 
by U.S. Treasury Circular No. 123, pp. 35-36. 

On Jan. 14, 1875, the act for the resumption 
of specie payments was passed. This act pro- 
vided for the redemption of paper 
money with coin, for unlimited is- 
sues of national bank-notes, for the 
reduction in volume of ‘‘greenbacks”’ 
to $300,000,000, and for the selling 
of bonds by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that funds might be obtained with 
which to effect resumption. The same act pro- 
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vided for the discontinuance of the charge made 
for coining gold bullion. 

The discovery that silver had been demone- 
tized occasioned a tremendous agitation, and de- 

mand for remonetization. In conse- 
The quence Congress, on Feb. 28, 1878, 
Bland-Allison Passed. the Bland-Allison Compro- 
‘Act mise Silver Act. This act author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
= purchase from $2,000,000 worth to 
$4,000,000 worth of silver bullion per month, and 
coin the same into standard silver dollars of 
412.5 grains. Coinage of silver on private ac- 
count was prohibited. Standard silver dollars, 
old or new, were made full legal tender save where 
otherwise provided by contract, i. e., demoneti- 
zation by private contract was permitted. Sil- 
ver certificates, redeemable in silver, were pro- 
vided for. The president was directed to call 
an international conference to fix the ratio be- 
tween gold and silver, and establish international 
bimetalism. President Hayes vetoed the bill, 
but it was passed over his veto. 

By Act of May 31, 1878, at which time the 
amount of U.S. treasury notes had been reduced 
to $346,681,016, the further cancelation of this 
form of money was forbidden, notes redeemed 
being required to be reissued. Thus was estab- 
lished the so-called ‘‘endless chain,’’ to remedy 
which it was later proposed by some that the 
greenbacks be abolished; by others, that the re- 
demption feature be abolished; and, by still oth- 
ers, that the secretary redeem in silver as freely 
as in gold. 

The year 1881 saw a renewed monetary agita- 
tion, when France and the U. S. jointly issued a 
call to a monetary conference. It met in Paris 
on April 19th, fourteen governments being rep- 
resented at the opening, and delegates from 
Great Britain, India, and Canada being present 
a part of the time. This conference, which con- 
tinued its sessions with some breaks for nearly 
two months, indicated a strong approval of the 
theory’ of bimetalism, but came to no agreement 
or line of action, England and Germany being 
unwilling to act. The U. S., therefore, were 
still left to act alone. No change, however, was 
made in our currency, these years being marked 
by large decreases in the public debt and a dis- 
cussion of what to do with the ‘‘surplus”’ in the 
treasury. 

The year 1883, however, was marked by finan- 
cial depression and many failures, caused partly 
by poor crops and overspeculation, and fell par- 
ticularly on the iron trade. Yet there was no 
panic till May, 1884, when it fell in force, altho 
in speculative rather than in commercial circles. 
In 1885 there was a general improvement, yet 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the president 
alike in their annual messages recommended 
the repeal of the Silver Bill of 1878; but Con- 
gress declined to act, and the next year like- 
wise, altho it also declined to pass a free-silver 
bill. In 1887, a year of prosperity, there was 
still more discussion of the ‘‘surplus’”’ in the 
treasury, and again an effort to repeal the Sil- 
ver Billi of 1878, but still Congress refused. In 
1888 the revenue of the U. S. was over $1,000,000 
a day. The circulation of the national banks 
was, however, contracting, and Congress could 
still not be prevailed upon to repeal the silver 
law. In 1890 the failure of several London 
houses, and notably Baring Brothers, owing 
mainly to a crisis in the Argentine Republic, was 
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to some extent followed by a stringency in the 
market here. 

On July 14, 1890, the so-called Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act was passed. This law required 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase each month 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver, paying for the same with 
treasury notes (‘“‘Sherman notes’’) 
not more than $1 for 371.25 grains 
of pure silver. These notes were made redeem- 
able on demand, in coin, at the discretion of the 
secretary. The act declared it to be “‘the estab- 
lished policy of the U.S. to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other upon the 
present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be pro- 
vided by law.’’ When redeemed, these notes, 
like the notes comprehended in the Act of May 
31, 1878, might be reissued. Unless otherwise 
provided for by contract, these notes were legal 
tender. They might be used as national bank 
reserves. Until July 1, 1891, the secretary was 
required to coin 2,000,000 ounces monthly; there- 
after he was required to coin enough to redeem 
the treasury notes presented. The price of sil- 
ver being such that the amount of silver requisite 
for the coinage of a dollar could be purchased with 
less than a dollar, a difference called the ‘‘seign- 
iorage’’ was foreseen; this seigniorage was to be 
preserved. The silver-purchase clause of the 
Bland-Allison Act of 1878 was repealed. 

A stormy period followed the enactment of 
this law. ‘‘Raids’’ were made on the treasury 
gold reserve, ‘‘Sherman notes’’ being presented 
in large quantities for redemption. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury uniformly redeemed these 
notes in gold, leaving the silver idle in the 
treasury; he gave as his reason that only by 
paying out the coin demanded could he “‘pre- 
serve the parity’’ between the two metals. he 
so-called ‘‘endless chain’”’ thus depleted the 
treasury of its gold. Inthe spring of 1893 there 
burst the most fearful panic in American history, 
the financial classes accounting for it on the 
ground that ‘‘confidence was destroyed’’ by the 
exhaustion of the treasury gold-supply; while 
others attributed it to a conspiracy among cer- 
tain New York national bank presidents and 
officers of the national government. (See J. W. 
Schuckers’s ‘‘The Black Crime of 1893.’’) 

President Cleveland called Congress together 
Aug. 7, 1893, in special session to repeal the sil- 
ver-purchase clause of the ‘“‘Sherman Act.” Af- 
ter a long and bitter session the clause was 
repealed. Congress, however, passed a bill re- 
quiring the coinage of the seigniorage, at that 
time lying idle in the treasury. On March 29, 
1894, this bill was vetoed by the president. 

The theory that repealing the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman Act would stop the raids 
on the treasury proved groundless. Drains on 
the treasury gold stock continued. The gold 
thus drafted away was recouped by four bond 
sales. The first occurred Jan. 14, 1894. Au- 
thority, dubious at best, for all these sales was 
found in the Act of Jan. 14, 1875. The secre- 
tary borrowed $50,000,000 in gold, redeemable 
in coin after ten years. By November the gold- 
supply had again fallen so low as to cause a crisis. 
At a time when the ‘‘balance of trade’’ should 
have brought it to the U. S., gold was again 
going abroad. The secretary now sold to a 
syndicate $50,000,000 worth of bonds, payable 
in coin after ten years. Late in the same winter 
heavy withdrawals of gold again occurred; less 
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than one half of this gold was exported, the bal- 
ance being hoarded at home. On Feb. 8, 1895, 
the secretary, at the direction of the president, 
sold to August Belmont & Co. on behalf of the 
Rothschilds and themselves, and to J. P. Morgan 
& Co.on behalf of J. S. Morgan & Co., of London, 
and themselves, bonds amounting to $62,315,435. 
The bonds were payable in coin after thirty 
years, and bore interest at the rate of 4 per cent, 
payable quarterly. The syndicate agreed to 
‘protect the treasury.’’ The syndicate bought 
at 1044; on Feb. 20th they offered one half of 
the entire amount purchased ($62,315,435) in 
New York at 112}, and the remaining one half in 
London at about the same rate. Subscriptions 
in New York amounted to $200,000,000; in 
London, to $590,000,000. In consequence the 
price in New York went to 120. 
By the holiday season of 1895-96 the gold 
stock had again dropt to the danger line, and 
the secretary arranged again to sell 
Bond Sales bonds, amounting this time to $100,- 
000,000, to the Morgan syndicate. 
A loud protest was now raised against 
bond sales to private syndicates, and a popular 
loan was demanded. Over $568,000,000 were, 
accordingly, bidden for. In consequence the syn- 
dicate, which would have paid 104%, was obliged 
to pay 110.6877 for its bonds, the government 
saving, in consequence, over $8,000,000. 
The total of bonds issued in these four sales 
amounted to $262,315,435. 


Currency ‘‘ Reform”’ 


The financial legislation of 1893-94 was ac- 
companied and followed by a series of demands 
from financial circles for currency ‘‘reform.” 
Numerous ‘‘plans,’”’ the Baltimore, Rhodes’s 
Journal of Banking, Eckels, Carlisle, and, later, the 
McCleary, Fowler, and Gage bills, all variations 
of the same general measure, were proposed. 
These measures contemplated the ultimate 
elimination of government paper money, the 
substitution therefor of national bank-notes, and 
the reduction in the cost to bankers of securing 
these notes, notably by the substitution of the 
banks’ ‘‘assets’’ for government bonds, whose 
advancing premium reduced the profits on 
national bank circulation. These proposals, 
in a word, all looked to the private ownership 
and monopolization of a prime public utility. In 
view of the popular hostility to greenback de- 
struction, the process of “‘impounding,” i.e., 
locking up this form of money in thenational 
treasury and thus protecting the bank-note against 
the competition of the greenback, met with much 
favor. Silver dollars, which also competed with 
bank-notes, were characterized as ‘‘fiat’’ mone 
and their redemption in gold was advocated. 
None of these plans, however, found expression 
in legislation. 

The money question constituted the para- 
mount and almost the exclusive issue in the 
national political campaign of 1896. 
The Republican National platform 
declared: ‘‘We are . . . opposed 
to the free coinage of silver except 
by international agreement with the leading com- 
mercial nations of the world, which we pledge 
ourselves to promote, and until such agreement 
can be obtained the existing gold standard must 
be preserved.’’ The Democrats declared for the 
“free and unlimited coinage of both silver and 
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gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without 
waiting for the aid or consent of any other na- 
tion,”’ i. e., the restoration of silver to the position 
it occupied in the currency system of the U.S. 
prior to 1873. The ‘‘National”’ or ‘‘Gold’’ Dem- 
ocrats declared for the gold standard. 

In intensity and earnestness the campaign of 
1896 surpassed all others since that of 1860. 
Under the leadership of Mark Hanna, the Repub- 
licans employed money to a degree unparalleled in 
political history. The avowedly gold standard 
party, the ‘National’? Democrats, carried one 
county—in western Kansas. The Republicans 
won, and announced the result as a victory for 
the gold standard. 

In accordance with his party’s platform pledge 
to promote international bimetalism, President 
McKinley appointed a commission, consisting of 
Messrs. Walcott, Stevenson, and Payne, to visit 
Europe and, if practicable, negotiate an inter- 
national bimetalic agreement. In France the 
commission found the prospect very favorable; 
in England they received much encouragement 
from Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister, and others. 
The British financial classes, however, abetted, it 
was widely believed, by the government at Wash- 
ington, vetoed the proposal, and the commission 
returned home empty-handed. The agitation 
was thereupon dropt, and the “‘single standard 
exclusively of gold,’’ for which Messrs. Ruggles 
and Sherman began working in 1867, but for 
which the American people had never voted, was 
accepted as final. 

In his message of Dec., 1897, President Mc- 
Kinley proposed legislation providing for the 
redemption of greenbacks in gold, the greenbacks 
thereupon to be retained in the 
treasury unless called for in exchange 
for gold. Inasmuch as_ redemp- 
tion would be demanded mainly by 
bankers and speculators, constitu- 
tionally opposed to the existence of the greenbacks, 
such a law, as pointed out by Congressman Walker, 
of Massachusetts, would have enabled a single 
individual with $1,000,000, or less, in greenbacks 
co impound the entire $3 46,000,000 of greenbacks. 
To do this it would have been necessary only, 
first, to present the greenbacks at the sub- 
treasury in Wall Street for gold; then, crossing 
the street to a bank, to exchange the gold for 
greenbacks; then, recrossing the street to the 
sub-treasury, to redeem these greenbacks in 
gold, and so continue until all the greenbacks in 
the country, as they gravitated to the financial 
center, were safely locked in the vaults of the 
sub-treasury. The proposal was not carried out. 

On March 14, 1900, the “‘single standard ex- 
clusively of gold’’ was enacted into law. This 
law designated the gold dollar of 25.8 grains, 
nine tenths fine, as ‘‘the standard 
unit of value,’’ and directed the 
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by the U. S. at a parity with this 
standard. The gold reserve of the 
national treasury, traditionally assumed to have 
been fixt by the law of July 12, 1882, at 
$100,000,000, was definitely put at $150,000,000, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury was directed 
to maintain it, if necessary, by selling bonds. The 
legal-tender quality of the silver dollar and green- 
back was retained. Divisions of issue and re- 
demption were established in the national 
treasury. Silver certificates were made to re- 
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pines treasury notes. The Secretary of the 
reasury was authorized to coin silver purchased 
under the Act of July 14, 1890, into subsidiary 
coins, canceling an equal value of treasury notes 
of 1890; national banks with capitals of $25,000 
were authorized for towns of 6,000 population or 
under; bonds maturing in 1904, 1907, and 1908 
were permitted to be refunded, at a lower interest 
rate, into gold bonds payable in thirty years and 
exempt from duties and all species of taxation, 
national, state, municipal, or local; and national 
banks were permitted to issue circulation up to 
the par value of their bonds, the tax upon such 
circulation, if based upon the new bonds, being 
at the same time reduced one half. 

In the second session of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress a bill (H. R. 23,017), drawn in accordance 
with the carefully prepared _ recommendations 

oF a onyeniae of bankers, and 

4 indorse y the president, was in- 

Pr akip troduced by Ropresna ative Charles 

N. Fowler. It provided that any 

national bank which had been doing 

business for a year, and had a surplus equal 

to 20 per cent of its capital, might issue credit 

notes equal to 40 per cent of its outstanding bond- 

secured currency, but not exceeding 25 per cent 

of its capital; upon these credit notes an annual 

tax of 3 per cent was to be laid. In addition, 

the bank might, in time of emergency, issue 

credit notes equal to 124 per cent of its capital, 

upon which a tax of 5 per cent was to be laid. 

The government would hold, as trustee, a 5 per 

cent security fund out of which to pay the notes 
of insolvent banks. 

This bill was correctly characterized as a ‘“‘re- 
vival of the old Baltimore plan of non-secured 
asset currency,’ ‘‘contrived in formidable bank- 
ing circles twelve years ago, and, periodically, 
when stock jobbers and speculators on the 
‘street’ had been pinched and squeezed by a high 
call rate of interest, put forward with constantly 
increasing vehemence.’”’ By its friends this 
measure was described as ‘‘merely another patch 
on a patchwork system’’; by its opponents as 
providing for currency inflation, certainly of 
$213,000,000, and possibly of $320,000,000, at a 
tax to the banks of 3 per cent on the smaller sum, 
and 5 per cent on the $106,000,000 additional, 
and by the banks upon the borrowers of two or 
three times that amount; as calculated to stimu- 
late the spirit of speculation and gambling at the 
money centers; as failing absolutely to provide, 
like the Scotch and Canadian systems after which 
it was nominally modeled, for prompt redemption ; 
as unnecessary to meet an alleged lack of money, 
inasmuch as national banks were already issuing 
but 62} per cent of the amount of circulation to 
which they were entitled by law; as merely en- 
abling banks, unwilling to issue expensive bond- 
secured currency, to issue a cheaper form of 
money at a greater profit to themselves; and as 
utterly uncalled for by the business community in 
general. Critics might also have added that the 
scheme provided for fiat money, pure and simple; 
the 5 per cent security fund serving as but the 
shadow of that metallic basis which bankers, when 
criticizing government-issued and -secured money, 
have been accustomed to maintain is essential to 
the ‘‘soundness”’ and ‘‘honesty’’ of a medium of 
exchange. Further, in the light of our financial 
history, they might also have pointed out that 
this bill was but another long step toward the 
realization of the national bankers’ dream, name- 
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ly, a currency system created and indorsed by 
government and turned over to national banks 
at a nominal cost, to be contracted and expanded 
by them at pleasure, and employed in exploiting 
the public to their own enrichment. 

This scheme, providing for what is usually 
styled ‘‘credit currency,” ‘‘elastic currency,” 
and, derisively, ‘‘rubber money,” again ignomin- 
iously failed. An act, however, approved March 
4, 1907, and bearing the name of Senator Aldrich, 
was passed. Aside from some features of minor 
interest, it conceded, in part, two of the bankers’ 
demands. The first of these, omitted, however, 
from the above bill, was that the Secretary of 
the Treasury should be required to turn over to 
the national banks all the funds in the national 
treasury save such as were needed for the safe con- 
duct of the daily business of the treasury. The 
Aldrich bill met this demand in part through 
the following clause: 

“All national banking associations, designated 
for that purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall be depositories of public money, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the secre- 
tary’’; i.e., banks specified by the secretary may 
have free use of the public funds. What per- 
centage of such funds might thus be placed at 
their disposal the act does not indicate. 

The second demand of the bankers, namely, 
that they should be provided with a less expen- 
sive money than a currency based on government 
bonds, was conceded in part by a provision that 
a national bank may, upon deposit of lawful 
money, withdraw its circulating notes, the maxi- 
mum of such withdrawals for all national banks 
in a given month being fixed at $9,000,000. This 
provision saves the bank, now entrusted with 
public funds, the cost of the premium paid for 
government bonds with which to secure its cir- 
culation, and enables it to secure a higher interest 
rate upon its own money than that borne by gov- 

ernment bonds. The measure is a 

step toward asset or ‘“‘elastic cur- 
», rency’’; it permits contraction of the 

currency by national banks to the 

extent of $9,000,000 per month. 
“‘Elasticity’’ requires that the banks shall be per- 
mitted both to contract and to expand. Natu- 
rally, their next demand should be, again, for 
“‘asset’”’ or ‘‘credit’’ currency that they may thus 
expand. 

The Aldrich law also contains the following 
provision: 


‘Elastic 
Currency 


The Secretary of the Treasury shall require the associa- 
tions thus designated (as depositories of public money), to 
give satisfactory security, by the deposit of U. S. bonds and 
otherwise, for the safe-keeping and prompt payment of the 
public money deposited with them. 


What do the words ‘‘and otherwise’ mean? 
In answer, the Wall Street Journal said: 


By the passage of the Aldrich bill Congress has made law- 
ful, if there was any doubt about the legality before, the ac- 
ceptance by the Secretary of the Treasury of other bonds than 
thoes of the U. S. as security for U. S. deposits in national 

anks, 


This statement has been interpreted to mean 
that hereafter ‘‘when it is not convenient for the 
bankers to deposit U. S. bonds they may give 
state bonds, municipal bonds, or railway bonds, 
and when it suits their purpose not to give any 
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Currency 
Curtis 


bonds whatever, then the personal notes of the 

officers of the banks will be accepted.” 
Commenting upon this situation, The Commoner 

(April 12, 1907, p. 3) said: ‘‘ Why did it (the Wall 

Street Journal) not tell its readers that the very 

men who had laughed to scorn the Populists’ sub- 

treasury proposition, which, as described by one 

Republican, meant ‘the loan of the public money 

gn haystacks, hogs, and hominy,’ had provided 

for loaning the public money without interest 
upon the personal notes of national bankers?”’ 

REFERENCES: History: A. S. Bolles, Financial History of 

eS.) 3 vols.; John Jay Knox, United States Notes; Alexan- 
der Delmar, Our Financial Crimes; J. Lawrence Laughlin, 
History of Bi-Metallism in the U.S.; John Clark Ridpath, 
The Bond and the Dollar; Noyes, Thirty Years of American 
Finance; U.S. Treasury Department, Documentary History 
of U.S. Coinage Act of Feb. 12, 1873; J. K. Upton, Money in 
Politics; Geoige H. Shibley, The Money Question; H. K. 
Leavitt, Our Money Wars. 

Data: Laws of the U.S. relating to loans, paper money, banking 
and coinage, 1790-1895; U. S. Treasury Circular No. 123; 
Report of U. S. Silver Commission, 1876; Senate Executive 
Document, No. 14, Fortieth Congress, Second Session; U. S. 
Senate Report, No. 117, Fortieth Congress, Second Session; 
Congressional Globe; Congressional Record. 

Theory: Alexander Del Mar, The Science of Money; Horace 
White, Money and Banking; Stanley Jevons, Money and 
the Mechanism of Exchange; E. Benjamin Andrews, An 


Honest Dollar; Frank Parsons, Rational Money; Albert 
Griffin, The Keynote. 


CURTIS, GEORGE WILLIAM: American edi- 
tor and civil service reformer; born in Providence, 
R. I., 1824. He began a commercial career in 
New York City, and later, together with his elder 
brother, joined the community at Brook Farm, 
being the youngest member of that company. 
Mr. Curtis remained four years at Brook Farm, 
going thence to Concord, Mass., keeping up the 

riendship formed with Emerson, Hawthorne, 
and others. 

In 1846 Mr. Curtis went to Europe, and during 
his travels contributed letters to the New York 
Tribune. On his return, in 1851, he became con- 
nected editorially with that paper. In 1852 he 
became one of the editors of Putnam’s Monthly, 
and in 1853 began a career as a lyceum lecturer, 
soon becoming one of the most popular spéakers 
of the day. In 1857 he became permanently 
associated with the Harpers, as editor of the 
*‘Easy Chair,’” the remarkable series of papers 
which he had commenced in 1853. The previous 
year he had become chief editorial writer for 
Harper’s Weekly, a position he held till his death. 

In 1860 Mr. Curtis was a delegate to the con- 
vention that nominated Mr. Lincoln, and in 
Harper’s Weekly and on the platform he enthu- 
siastically advocated the cause of the union and 
emancipation. In 1871 General Grant appointed 
him one of the commissioners to draw up rules to 
regulate the civil service. A civil service league 
had been formed in New York State in 1876, and 
in 1880 it was revived, and Mr. Curtis became its 
president. This was superseded a year later by 
the National Civil Service Reform League, which 
was essentially of his organization. In 1890 
Curtis became chancellor of the University of the 
State of New York, of which he had been a regent 


since 1864. He died at his home on Staten Is- 
land, Aug. 31, 1892. Among his works may be 
mentioned: ‘‘Lotus Eating” (1852); ‘‘Trumps”’ 


(1862); ‘‘Eulogy on Wendell Phillips’’ (1865); 
‘*Motley’s Correspondence’’ (1890); and ‘‘From 
the Easy Chair” (1892). 


Dangerous Trades 
Davitt 


DANGEROUS TRADES, THE (see _ also 
AccIpEnTs): American legislature seems almost 
to have ignored a branch of factory legislation 
considered elsewhere of the utmost importance. 
While most of the countries of Europe, especially 
England, have considered the special regulations 
of dangerous trades as a necessity of modern 
industry, in only one case have the American 
states enacted special laws on the subject. This 
is the law with reference to emery wheels that 
has been adopted by several of our states. __ 

The expression ‘‘dangerous trades”’ is used in a 
somewhat technical sense. It does not include 
all trades that are dangerous, but has been 
especially applied to those trades in which some 
form of poison or disease is incidental to the 
trade itself as at present carried on. It is not 
generally used with reference to those trades in 
which sudden injury and death are caused by 
dangerous machinery or unguarded perils (see 
AccIDENTS), but rather refers to those slower 
acting causes which, while not so sensational in 
their horrors, are even more frightful in their 
results. On the other hand, the term is not 
applied to those dangers of poor sanitation and 
poor ventilation that are incidental to all trades. 

In our present era of sharp international com- 
petition the smallest difference in the technic of 
an industry may give a nation a great commercial 
advantage, such as the United States enjoys in 
many cases to-day; but with the spread of tech- 
nical education all the nations are turning out 
men able to bring each industry up to the 
highest level of efficiency, so that in the great 
majority of processes the same methods prevail 
in all countries. In England the U. S. has her 
greatest competitor, and in England this question 
of the dangerous trades has for the last ten years 
claimed a very large share of public attention. 
It has been foremost in the unions, has filled 
columns of the press day after day for years, 
has been the subject of parliamentary acts and 
exhaustive parliamentary reports. 

Looking to her as leader in this matter, the 
following is a classified list of those trades which 
have been considered dangerous either in the acts 
of Parliament, in the recent reports above men- 
tioned, or in the annual reports of the factory in- 
spector: 

1. Trades in which lead isa poisonous element: The manu- 
facture of earthenware and china. File cutting. The manu- 
facture of white lead; Lead smelting. The use of lead in print 
or dye works. The manufacture of red, orange or yellow lead. 
Glass polishing. Enameling of iron plates. Enameling and 
tinning of hollow metal ware and cooking utensils. Processes 
in which yéllow chromate of lead is made, or in which goods 
dyed with it undergo the process of building, winding, weav- 
ing, etc. 

2. Trades which produce other chemical poisons: Manu- 
facture of paint and color. Extraction of arsenic. Dry clean- 
ing. Paper staining, coloring and enameling. Hatters’ and 
furriers’ work. The manufacture of matches. Chemical works, 
Bronzing and metallochrome powder in lithographic works, 
India-rubber work. Dyeing with certain dyes. Mixing and 
casting of brass, gun metal, bell metal, white metal, phosphor- 
bronze, and manila mixture. 

3. Trades in which anthrax or lockjaw is an incident: Wool 
sorting, The handling of hides and skins. Hair factories. 
Brushmaking. Bone factories. Fellmongers’ works. Furriers’ 
works. Tanneries; Wool combing. Blanket stoving and tenter- 
ing. Warp dressing, Carbonizing and grinding of rags. Flock- 
making. Feather cleaning. 

4. Trades in which the danger arises from injurious par- 
ticles in the air or from dust: Basic slag works. Manufac- 
ture of silicate of cotton. File cutting. Flour mills. Trades 


which use grindstones or emery wheels. China scouring. Silk 
combing. Flax scutching, 
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5. Trades in which sudden accidents are so frequent as to 
demand special legislation: Metal works which use converters. 
Electrical generating works. Bottling and bottle testing. 
Quarries. Manufacture of salt. ’ 

6. Processes which require a sudden change from great heat 
to cold and vice versa, such as lacquering and japanning, 
galvanizing of iron, and the work carried on in furnaces and 
foundries. 

7. Processes that require artificial humidity: Cotton spin- 
ning, weaving, etc. Flax spinning, weaving, etc. Wool spin- 
ning. Silk spinning. 


Legislation has been provided by Parliament 
to cover all these trades, and is in many cases 
very effective. The method fol- 
lowed is to give the Home Secre- 
tary power to declare a certain 
trade dangerous and to require 
whatever preventives he may consider necessary. 
If the manufacturer objects he may appeal to 
arbitrators, whose decisions are then binding. 
These apa are very generally enforced. 
Out of fifty-six cases before the courts in 1898 the 
inspectors won forty-nine. 

The first essential point in the regulations is 
that sickness from these cases is required to be 
reported. This is essential both for the enforce- 
ment of the rules and as a guide for future action. 

These rules may be said to have the following 
objects: 


Remedies 


1. To prevent fumes of dust from arising in the first in- 
stance. 

2. To carry off the fumes and dust before they reach the 
worker. 

3. To prevent the fumes or dust from reaching the worker 
or those parts of the body they might injure. 

Aneto a clean the person and clothes of the worker where 
he is exposed to injurious dust. 

5. To furnish an antidote before any poison taken into the 
system has had its effect. 

6. To bring immediate relief after an injury, whether the 
worker is aware that he has been injured or not. 

7. To prevent poisoning from reaching a more serious stage. 

8. To eliminate persons unfitted for dangerous occupations, 
whether this unfitness results from youth, sex, personal 
idiosyncrasies, or even from the accumulated effects of labor 
at the trade. 


In the U. S. the success of the emery-wheel 
laws should give encouragement and show the 
practicability of special legislative enactments in 
this field. Two or three states have a general 
law which may be stretched to cover some of the 
evils, but, as experience in Great Britain has 
shown, this is not sufficient. 

The INTERNATIONAL LaBoR ASSOCIATION is 
agitating for international legislation upon the 
making of phosphorus matches, etc. 


DANTE AND SOCIAL REFORM (1265-1321): 
The influence exerted by the great Italian poet 
on the social movement of his day was not small. 
As is well known, he took an eager part in public 
affairs. Altho of a family traditionally Guelph, 
he was a Ghibelline, favoring the empire against 
the Church, and therefore, for what he believed 
to be the deepest good of Florence and Italy, 
ee the popular party. It was as a result 
of the strife and intrigues arising out of this con- 
troversy that he was expelled from Florence, and 
given the bitter, sad, noble life out of which has 
come his great, mystic, unfathomable song. His 
one great work on social themes is his De Mo. 
narchia,’’ written in Latin in rigid dialectical 
method, perhaps about 1302, tho more probably 
later. In any case, it represents his mature Ghi- 
belline views. He asks three questions concern- 
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ing the Roman Empire (‘‘De Monarchia,”’ i., ii.): 
1. Whether it was necessary for the welfare of 
the world. 2. Whether the Roman people took 
to itself by right the office of monarchy or empire. 
3. Whether the authority of monarchy comes 
rom God directly or only from some other min- 
ister or vicar of God. He believes that the 
authority of the empire came from God direct; he 
advocates the theory which became the ruling 
thought of the Middle Ages, and which has 
affected all European history—that the empire 
and the Church are two parallel coordinate powers, 
both divine, both owing respect, but neither owing 
obedience, to the other. It is this ideal that is 
revived in the German ideal advocated by Bis- 
marck—e. g., of the Christian State. (See GrrR- 


MANY.) 
7 


DANTON, GEORGE JACQUES: French revo- 
lutionist; born at Arcis-sur-Aube, 1759; received 
a good education and entered the practise of law 
in Paris. Of radical views, he was one of the 
leaders of the club of the Cordeliers, which was 
from the first the center of the extreme popular 
party in the French Revolution, and became 
prominent in 1792. He is credited with instiga- 
ting the rising of the bloody insurrection of Aug. 
roth of that year, which began the Reign of 
Terror. The next day he was raised to the post 
of minister of justice. On Sept. 2d, when Paris 
was in a panic, Danton made a bold, powerful 
speech in the assembly, closing with the words: 
“Dare, dare again, and forever dare.’”’ That 
evening several hundred prisoners were massa- 
cred in the prisons. His admirers claim that 
Danton adopted this attitude because he believed 
that a little audacity on the part of the people 
then would really in the end most preserve life 
as well as liberty. As a member of the conven- 
tion he joined the Mountain, as the extremists 
were called, and voted for the death of the king. 
He was prominent in the establishment of the 
revolutionary tribunal; was a member of the 
committee on public safety; aided in overthrowing 
the Girondists; but was not a member of the new 
committee on public safety, being unable to ap- 
prove its excesses. He could not, however, pre- 
vent them, and fell into a sort of apathy till at last 
Robespierre moved against Danton. He was 
brought before the Tribunal, sentenced, and guil- 
lotined April 5, 1794. 

Rererences: Ca Ira, or Danton in the French Revolution, 
by Gronlund’ (this work gives the favorable view of Dan- 


ton); Life of Danton, by Beesly; Danton, a Study, by Belloc. 
(See also FRENCH REVOLUTION.) 


DARROW, CLARENCE S.: American lawyer 
and worker for reform; born at Kinsman, Ohio, 
1857; educated in the public schools; admitted to 
the bar in 1875; acted for some time as attorney 
for the Northwestern Railroad. In politics he 
is a radical or independent democrat, practically 
a Socialist. He was counsel on the side of labor 
for Eugene Dess, as well as in a large number 
of labor injunctions and conspiracy cases. He 
represented the United Mine Workers of America 
before the Anthracite Coal Commission which was 
appointed by President Roosevelt in 1903, and at 

resent (1907) is defending the officials of the 
Wester Federation of Miners who were indicted 
for conspiracy to murder former Governor Steu- 
nenburg of Idaho. He was special traction coun- 
sel for the city of Chicago in the recent litigation 
against the gas and traction companies. He is 


(common council). 
¢ 


OF SOCIAL REFORM Dangeronmimeses 
avitt 

the author of: ‘‘The Persian Pearl’’; ‘‘ Resist not 

Evil’’; ‘‘Farmington”’; and ‘‘An Eye for an Eye.” 

Address: 1202 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


DAUM, ADOLFUS: Austrian reformer; born 
in Vienna, 1850; studied at the university of his 
native city, and was admitted to the bar in 1880. 
In 1887 he became a member of the Gemeinderat 
He is very active in charity 
organization and temperance work, and together 
with Baron Oppenheimer he founded an associa- 
tion for improving working men’s dwellings. He 
is joint founder with Dr. Proskowetz of the first 
Austrian temperance society (Oesterreichischer 
Verein gegen Trunksucht), has been its secretary 
since its foundation, and edits its monthly paper. 
Daum is author of articles and pamphlets on 
temperance, housing, and charity organization. 
Address: 19 Spiegelgasse, I. Vienna, Austria. 


DAVIDSON, THOMAS: Philosophist and re- 
former; born near Tetterangus, Scotland, 1840; 
graduated at Aberdeen University, 1860; in 1866 
removed to Canada; in 1867 to the United States, 
and in 1870 settled at Cambridge, Mass. He 
however, studied, wrote, and lectured on both 
sides of the Atlantic, mainly on philosophical 
themes. He also established a summer camp in 
the Adirondacks for the study of philosophy and 
ethics. Deeply interested in social reforms, he 
conducted a class of Russian Jews in New York, 
tho his main reform influence, however, was his 
inspiring personality. Out of his classes and lec- 
tures have come various reform efforts, some of 
them, however, not at all on the lines he approved, 
notably among these the Fabian Society of Lon- 
don. He himself was a strong individualist and 
a religious and violent freethinker, but large 
enough to encourage all workers for humanity and 
seekers for truth. His published writings are all 
philosophical. Died 1900. 


DAVITT, MICHAEL: Founder of the Irish 
Land League; born in the village of Straide, Mayo 
County, 1846. When five years old he saw his 
parents evicted from their home. The family 
emigrating to Lancashire, he was employed in a 
cotton-mill, and at the age of eleven lost his right 
arm through a machinery accident. He attended 
school at Harlingden until fifteen, when he ob- 
tained work in a printing-office, remaining seven 
years. In 1865 he joined the Fenian Brother- 
hood, and in 1870 was arrested on charge of trea- 
son and sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude. 
After seven and a half years he was released on 
ticket of leave. After a visit to America he re- 
turned to his native country. In 1879 he started 
the land agitation, and in conjunction with Par- 
nell and others founded the Land League. In 
1880 he went to the United States. to organize 
land leagues; and on his return (1881) he was 
again arrested, but after fifteen months was re- 
leased anew on ticket of leave, and was accorded 
a reception by Mr. Parnell and the Irish leaders. 
In February, 1883, he was once more arrested for 
a speech against rent and landlordism, and was 
incarcerated four months. While in prison in 
Portland in 1882 he was elected M.P. for Meath, 
but was disqualified by vote of the House of 
Commons, In 1890 Mr. Davitt, siding with Mr. 
Gladstone, demanded the retirement of Mr. Par- 
nell because of his proved immorality, Mr. Davitt 
believing this to be the only way of saving the 
Home Rule cause. The conflict in the Irish Party 


Dawson 
Death-Rates 


and in Ireland became bitter, but Mr. Davitt found 
a large following, and in 1892 was returned to the 
House of Commons. In 1895 he was again re- 
turned, serving until 1899, when he resigned. Af- 
terward he traveled extensively. He died in 
1906. He is the author of: ‘‘Leaves from a 
Prison Diary’’ (1889); ‘‘Defense of the Land 
League”’ (1891); “‘ The Boer Fight for Freedom” 
(1902); ‘‘The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland” 
(1904); besides works on Australia, etc. 


DAWSON, HON. ANDERSON: Senator for 
Queensland in the Australian Federal Legislature; 
born at Rockhampton, Queensland, 1863. He 
educated himself, and afterward engaged in the 
grocery business, later becoming a mining pros- 
pector. In root he was elected to the first Com- 
monwealth Parliament. Dawson is leader of the 
Queensland Labor Party, and in 1899 he was 
premier for. a brief period. Address: George 
Street, Fitzroy, Victoria. 


DEAF AND DUMB AND BLIND SCHOOLS 
AND ASYLUMS: The first public institution for 
the deaf and dumb was opened at Leipzig in 
1788 and the first in England, in London, in 
1792, tho in 1760 Abbé de 1’Epée, in Paris, and 
Thomas Braidwood, in Edinburgh, had gotten 
together classes of the deaf and dumb. The first 
institution of the kind in America was opened at 
Hartford, Conn., in 1817, owing to the efforts of 
Dr. Gallaudet. 

The first blind school or asylum was founded at 
Paris in 1785. England followed in 1791, in a 
school at Liverpool. A London school was es- 
tablished in 1799. 

The first American school for the blind was 
opened in Boston in 1831 through the efforts of 
Dr. J.D. Fischer. (See also Howe.) 

The first embossed book for the blind was in- 
vented by Victor Haitiy, in Paris, 1785. 

The total number of deaf-mutes in the United 
States, 1890, was 40,592—whites, 37,447; negroes, 
3,115; Others, 30; males, 22,429; females, 18,163; 
native-born whites, 33,278; foreign-born whites, 
4,169. 

The number of persons so deaf as to be unable 
to hear loud conversation June 1, 1890, was 
121,178, of whom 80,611 were able to speak. The 
latter were 49,278 males, 31,338 females, 77,308 
whites, 3,308 negroes. 

Deaf-mutism is an affection of childhood. The 
steady decrease after the age of twenty shows the 
greater mortality among these unfortunates. 

The total number of the blind in the U.S., 1890, 
was 50,568—whites, 43,351; negroes, 7,060; 
others, 157; males, 28,080; females, 22,488; 
native-born whites, 34,205; foreign-born whites, 
9,146. The number blind in one eye only was 

,988. ° 
"3 Re U.S. Census of 1900 reports deaf and blind 
asylums together. There were, in 1904, 66 pub- 
lic, 34 private, and 15 ecclesiastical 
schools or asylums for the deaf and 


Statistics blind. These had Dec. 31, 1904, 
7,923 male and 6,808 female in- 
mates. The cost of maintenance was (1903) 


Annual subsidies to private and 


$3,523,683. la 
ay from 


ecclesiastical institutions, $884,772. 
inmates, $100,693. 

In Great Britain, under Blind and Deaf Children 
Act, 1893, there are 39 schools and institutions 
for blind and 54 for deaf children, with 1,683 and 
3,248 inmates. London, Bristol, Birmingham, 
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and Nottingham, voluntary after-care commit- 
tees, take the blind, deaf, and defective children 
as they leave school, find them work, and gener- 
ally supervise their welfare. 

Professor Mayo-Smith (‘‘Statistics and Sociol- 
ogy,” p. 213) gives the following table, but re- 
minds us that it is of doubtful comparative value, 
owing to the different degrees to which the defi- 
cient are registered in different countries: 


DEFICIENT FOR 1,000,000 OF POPULATION: 1890 


: Deaf- 

COUNTRIES Blind Mites 

Austriag [ohec.20 5 he ce See Lene 806 1,292 
England and Wales: ... ...0...+.. Gosmenne 809 489 
Hungary. 2 ss s.0 oni 2 « ctjreaqese | eee eee 1,051 1,089 
Treland)s..3:¢0s.09.0 #4 os lo,clemsy oo tle ee 1,135 7.5 
Norway. oees ais.< sotteats atte tid eee 1,289 1,080 
Scotland .2 sacar Naceoe erences eee 695 528 
Sweden. isd. p.ais, Neda sayeree eyasielet-okemste eee 825 I,OI9 
United States ®.25...c 1.03 4 oe cae ne eee 805 659 
North Atlantic: Division..:.... 0. see 777 670 
South Atlantic: Division. < 5. sc. o> es eee 888 634 
North ‘Central! Division. .o<..9 son) ete 783 731 
South Central Divisione .a. nice area 895 581 
Western: Division. 30 9.). a0) tele eee 561 430 


DEAKIN, ALFRED: Prime minister of the 
Australian commonwealth; born at Melbourne, 
1856; educated in the Church of England Gram- 
mar School and at Melbourne University; called 
to the Victorian bar in 1877; elected to the legis- 
lature in 1879, but resigned; reelected in 1880, 
serving till 1889. He was solicitor-general and 
minister of public works and water supply in the 
service ministry, 1883-86; and leader of the Lib- 
eral Party, 1886, holding various offices. Deakin 
is the author of the first factory act, and of the 
first act for public irrigation on an extensive plan; 
and he is president of the royal commission on 
irrigation. He was a member of the Federal 
Council in 1889, 1895, and 1897, took a prominent 
part in the movement for federal union, was a 
member of the convention which framed the 
commonwealth constitution (1897-98), was a 
delegate to London to urge the passing of the 
Commonwealth Bill (1900), attorney-general for 
the first federal ministry (1901-3), acting prime 
minister and minister for external affairs in 1902, 
prime minister from 1903 till April, 1904, and 
leader of the Protectionists. In July, 1905, he 
was again made prime minister. He is also pres- 
ident of the Imperial Federation League in Vic- 
toria since 1905. In 1887 he declined knight- 
hood, Address: Lianarth, South Yarra, Mel- 
bourne. 


DEARMER, PERCY: English clergyman and 
author; born in London, 1867; educated at West- 
minster School, abroad, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He has been successively curate of St. 
Anne’s, South Lambeth; St. John’s, Great Marl- 
borough Street; and Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. 
Since rgor he has been vicar of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin’s Church, Primrose Hill. Mr. Dearmer is 
greatly interested in the social conditions and 
problems of the time, and has written many 
tracts on social questions, besides editing and 
contributing to several volumes on the same 
subject, notably ‘‘The Church and the New Cen- 
tury Problems.’ Since 1891 he has been the 
secretary of the London branch of the Christian 
Social Union. He is the author of: ‘‘Oxford 
Cathedral” (1897); ‘‘Religious Pamphlets’ and 
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“Wells Cathedral’’ (1898); ‘‘The Parson’s Hand- 
book” (1899); ‘‘The Little Lives of the Saints”’ 
and ‘‘Highways and Byways of Normandy” 
(1900); “The English Liturgy”’ (1903); ‘‘The 
Server’s Handbook”’ (1904); ‘‘ The Sanctuary ”’ 
(1905), etc. Address: St. Mary’s Vicarage, 
Elsantly Rd., London, England. 


DEATH PENALTY: The infliction of the death © 


penalty has existed among all peoples and in all 
times. Only recently has there been any serious 
agitation for its abandonment. In the earliest 
times and through the Middle Ages it was often 
accompanied with the most terrible tortures. 
Death on the wheel, by quartering, by flaying 
alive, by burning, by crucifixion, by immersion in 
boiling oil, by disemboweling—these were but a 
few of the simpler methods. 


The death penalty was in former times inflicted for all 
manner of crimes. It was once the ordinary punishment 
for all felonies; in England it was the certain doom of all who 
could not avail themselves of benefit of clergy—i. e., it was 
inflicted on all who could not write. Moreover, numerous 
acts of Parliament created felonies without benefit of clergy. 
Things grew worse rather than better. Llorente estimates 
the number that were buried alive under the Inquisition alone 
at 31,912. Rowe divides this by 10. Protestant England 
has her shame. Blackstone mentions 160 offenses as punish- 
able by death. Four fifths of these had been added during 
the reign of the first three Georges. Among these offenses 
were stealing in dwelling-houses to the amount of 4os.; steal- 
ing in a shop to the value of s5s.; counterfeiting stamps used 
in the sale of hair powder and perfumery. In the latter part 
of the reign of George III., due to the efforts of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, much of this was abolished. In Pennsylvania, 
under Penn’s code of laws, murder and treason were the only 
crimes punishable by death. In Massachusetts there were 
twelve causes. Capital punishment has been defended in all 
times and by the greatest philosophers. The Mosaic and the 
Germanic law allowed retaliation—a life for a life. Plato 
argued for its limitation to incorrigible culprits, whose death 
would serve the public good. Grotius treats the question 
from a religious point, basing his argument on the laws of 
Moses. Montesquieu defends it as a sort of retaliation by 
society, based on the nature of things. Rousseau, following 
Hobbes, defends it on the ground that the criminal is a rebel 
to the social contract. Kant says that in the social contract 
man consents to the penal law, and so can be put to death. 
Beccaria, in his ‘‘Essay on Crimes and Punishments”’ 
(1775), was the first to argue for its total disuse. He did so 
on the ground that society had no right to take away life, since 
it did not give life, and that it was not the punishment most 
deterrent to crime. Bentham argued that it was the most 
deterrent. Romilly argued that if it is not the supreme 
penalty, and society has the right to inflict worse penalty, it 
surely has that right. 


The main arguments for capital punishment 
have been based on the absolute justice of de- 
manding life for life, on Scripture warrants, and, 
above all, on the asserted teaching of experience 
that the death penalty is actually the most de- 
terrent punishment, and therefore the most 
effective. Men have striven to show that where 
the death penalty has been abolished murder has 
decreased. This, on the other hand, is strenu- 
ously denied; and the argument against the death 
penalty is based on the denial of the right of the 
State to take life, on Christian charity, and, above 
all, on the claim that it works evil, brutalizes the 
community, making it think life cheap, even add- 
ing a horrible fascination to murder, and deliver- 
ing juries from convicting murderers, etc. 

In the United States the death penalty may be 
given in most states for treason, murder, arson, 
rape, piracy, robbery of the mails with jeopardy 
to life, rescue of a convict going to execution, 
burning a vessel of war, and corruptly destroying 
a private vessel. It has been abolished in Michi- 
gan (1846), Wisconsin (1852), Rhode Island 
(1852), lowa (1877), Maine (1887), and New 

. York; but has been restored in Iowa and New 
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York. In 1888 the latter state substituted death 

by electricity for hanging. 

In Europe it seems going out of use. In Hol- 
land there have been no executions since 1860, 
and the penalty was abolished in 1870. In 
Rumania it was abolished in 1864, and in France 
and Portugal in 1907. Switzerland abolished it 
in 1874, but murders increasing, in 1879 the can- 
tons reestablished it where the canton so votes. 
It remains abolished in fifteen cantons. From 
1870-79, of 805 persons sentenced to death in 
Austria, only 16 were executed; in Sweden, only 3 
out of 32; in Norway, 3 out of 14; in Denmark, 
1 out of 94; in Bavaria, out of 249 committed for 
murder, only 7 were executed. In North Ger- 
many, from 1869-78, 1,301 were convicted of 
homicide, 484 sentenced, but only 1 executed— 
Hoédel, who attempted the assassination of the 
emperor. The death penalty for political crimes 
is all but universally abolished. The French 
Revolution of 1830 declared for this, and it was 
abolished in France by the Constitution of Nov. 
4, 1848, and the law of June 8, 1850. In Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, and most of the states 
of the U. S., the method of execution is by hang- 
ing; in New York and Massachusetts by electro- 
cution; in Germany by beheading; in Spain by 
garroting. See PENOLOGY. 

REFERENCES: The Death Penalty (Questtons of the Day 
Series, 1891), by A. J. Palm; On the Punishment of Death, 
by Basil Montagu, 1809-13; Memoirs of Sir S. Romilly, 
1840; Rationale of Punishment, by Jeremy Bentham, 1830; 
Report of Select Committee on Capital Punishment, New York 
State Assembly, 1851; Essays on Crimes and Punishments, 


by Beccaria, 1775; Articles: Westminster, April, 1001, 
May, 1906; Annals Am. Acad., March, root. 


DEATH-RATES: Two facts stand out in the 
study of death-rates from the standpoint of social 
reform. First, the marked falling of the death- 
rate in almost all civilized countries and cities, 
clearly indicating advance in national and civic 
cleanliness and hygiene, together with increasing 
successful provision for the sick and for old age. 
Second, the varying death-rates between city and 
country, the poor and the rich, the overcrowded 
and the well-circumstanced, showing to what 
extent the death-rate is a matter of economics 
and of environment. These questions, however, 
are better considered after the statistics: 


General Statistics 
DEATH-RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION 
(From U.S. Census Bulletin rs, 1904) 


Twenty- 
1890 five years Ig00 
1876-1900 
VACSSETIE Sr teha wel. sate teres 29.4 28.6 25.4 
lets Feqthher ne sce tey Bem 20.6 20.1 19.3 
Sima sent Sh au whaze 19.0 18.3 16.9 
England and Wales..... 19.5 19.1 18.2 
HNEARACE elole dlysl «ls. of scnisie! « 22.8 21.9 21.9 
German Empire........ 24.4 24.2 22.1 
PPPUGSIS 6 oo do.e s atclateiele 24.0 23.7 21.8 
PUMICATY centers eter totes. 32.4 32103 26.9 
Ireland aedQ wanes e 18.2 18.2 19.6 
Nepal vince ctetries) so oes toi oleh 26.4 26.5 23.8 
Netherlands........... 20.5 20.3 17.8 
INOPWaVinw «chess <seaealel te 16.6 15.9 
Setar cscisce nvasehtrneieta’ 19.7 19.2 18.5 
SPaliisicmchelsets cyemioreleaheay 62.5 30.3 28.7 
Ces PR rrr 27 at 17.0 16.8 
SwitZerlaDGan denna 20.8 20.6 19.3 
United States (registra- 
tiGn ATEA) 3.9% saaies 19.6 17.8 


In the United States the ‘‘registration’’ area means areas 
where there are adequate official returns. ‘‘Non-registration 
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areas are those where the census enumerators made the re- 
ports, or where the official reports were too defective to be 
adequate. The registration area embraces ten registration 
states—namely, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, and Vermont—and outside these states 
153 registration cities. These are all states and all cities 
having at least 8,000 inhabitants, for which the registration of 
deaths under local laws and ordinances was found to be 
sufficiently accurate for use by the Census Office. The popu- 
lation of the registration area in 1900 was a5 B07,20% or 
about 38 per cent of the entire population of continental U. S. 
In the registration area it is estimated that the death-rate of 
1900 was 17.8, but the census states that as the non-registra- 
tion area was largely rural the real death-rate was between 
17.8 and 15.4 (the rural registration rate). 


THE UNITED STATES 


DEATH-RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION BY RACE AND Nativity: 
1900 


(Twelfth Census, vol. iii., pp. lvii., lxx., lxxiv., and 286) 


Negro, WHITE 
Indian 

REGISTRATION AREA | Total | White] and Rar 

Mon- Nati . 
golian ative oe de 

Summaries: 
Registration area. ..} 17.8 | 17.3 | 29.6 | 16.6 | 19.4 
Registration cities..} 18.6 | 17.9 | 30.5 | 17.3 | 19.7 
Registration states..}| 17.3 | 17.1 | 25.3 | 16.7 | 18.3 
Cities Saar eens en 18.6°| 28.4 | 27.6 |.78.3+] 78.5 
(Ruralviar ste sete 15.4.) 35.3 | Ig O94 1459° | 27.8 
Registration states... . 

Connecticut........ 17.0 | 16.9 | 23.4 | 16.8 | 16.9 
District of Columbia.| 22.8 | 19.1 | 31-0 | 17.6 | 32.0 
Maines.55 oe ne T7LS TS 4 TO. Tl 7 ey FOL 2 
Massachusetts...... TEFEN MTT AN Varo's, |) KOA Ve LO4 
Michigan’ oo rete a 13-0) |) 13.8. 1020.4 13 7) | 30-4 
New Hampshire..... £8.01) 18.07 | RaSh re |g. si) a3. 5 
New Jersey sratwndiy Te ees Sea S, 16.7 18.6 
INGW COLE: «Fc ccisers re 7.0 |) T7 sO 20, Au £70 ls0 ne 
Rhode Island....... To. 1) 8.9 | 24-0 | zo.7 | Ty. 
Wermontt .vigewiee et £7201) 26.9) [e28e7N |. 26.69 Sox 
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CERTAIN CAUSES, FOR THE REGISTRATION AREA, 1900 AND 
1890 


(From the Twelfth Census) 


INCREASE OR DE- 


DEATH- 
3 RATE PER CREASE IN DEATH- 


100,000 
Chiss RATE, 1890 TO 1900 
1900 1890 Increase |Decrease 
Pneumonia. annus I9l.9 186.9 Oo. Silks chelate nie 
Consumption!....... 190.5 ON gon el Cre 54.9 
Heart disease?....... 134.0 121.8 RO EA ih, whe atey Sie 
Diarrheal diseases?. . . 85.1 TOA. Kelesineielels « 19.0 
Diseases of the kid- 
MEYVS*. « vieisg ete 83.7 59.7 BAGO li fei eile: » 
Apoplexyieinintecn en: 66.6 49.0 TyNOy eee vi. 
AN CET Sey ahaleKe la teletae 60.0 47.9 TS Oy RA eae 
Old dge. 4,>..<eateeiee 54.0 44.9 Ape NG eben 
Bronchitis: . .. asc 48.3 A AD fp ek ee 26.1 
Cholera infantum.... 47.8 TOF ihre tn ieee 31.9 
Debility and atrophy. 45.5 88.6); dS aueian 43,0 
Inflammation of the 
brain and meningitis 41.8 49.0110. Steen + ee} 
Diphtheria. . 4. cuce4 35.4 TOCL | etic eek 34.7 
Typhoid fever....... 33.8 AGo3. |n e ee 12.5 
UpiHiueGn 76. so. deur clare 23.9 6.2 Teva Ne Rin cases 
Diseases of the brain. 18.6 30.9 int waaieiens 12.3 
POUT sniott fale ni she. Stem, 9.8 29.6: |i. eeseene 17.8 
Malarial fever....... 8.8 TOMS Nag esate 10.4 


1 Including general tuberculosis. 

2 Including pericarditis. 

3 Including cholera morbus, colitis diarrhea, dysentery, and 
enteritis. 

‘Including Bright's disease. 
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DEATH-RATES By AGE PERIODS PER 1,000 POPULATION OF 
CORRESPONDING AGE: 1900 


(Twelfth Census, vol. iii., p. 1xxx.) 


AcE PErRiop 


REGISTRATION - ” ae 

AREA 8 % Z/S} 5) 3/8 Es 

3 /9}/g/8/8|3 |) a5 

5. | .] eh ee? ee eeeleae 

Summaries: 
Registration area. ..]165.4/52.1/4.3|6.4] 9.0|11.5|22.1| 86.6 
Registration cities. .|179.9|57.6/4.7|6.7| 9.6|12.6/24.8] 93.3 
Registration states. .|159.3|49.9|3-8|5.7| 8.3}10.5|20.3| 82.8 
ities ..+.+/184.7/59.7|4-315-9| 9.1]/12.1/24.3] 90.9 
Rurakiced.ae ate I117.4/34.4|3.2|5.3| 6.8] 8.0]/15.7] 76.8 
Registration states: 

Connecticut........ 156.8/46.4|3.6|5.4] 7.4] 9-5|19.8| 83.8 
District of Columbia] 274.5|81.0|7.0]9.7| 11.2] 13-0|27.3| 103.3 
Mainec ccs wenccus 144.1|41.9|3.5|6.5| 7.9| 8.7|/17-0| 78.1 
Massachusetts...... 177.8|54.4|3.8|5.6] 7.8] 9.7|/20.7| 86.3 
Michigan...........]/121.3/36.0]3.2/5.3| 7.0] 8.0/15.6] 74.5 
New Hampshire....]172.0/51.8/3.9/5.4] 6.3] 8.2/16.1| 79.2 
New Jersey..... ....|167.4|52.7/4.2|5.5| 8.3|10.9|/21.0] 85.5 
New. Yorks. i.c8% oes 159.8|52.3/3.9|5.6| 9.1|11.8|/22.1] 83.6 
Rhode Island. «+ +|197-9/63.3|4.0/5.9| 8.0]10.6]22.5] 91.7 
Vermontasnosc.cene 122.1/34.4|3-4/6.0] 7.4] 9.5|16.6| 80.4 


DEATH-RATES FROM PRINCIPAL CAUSES PER 100,000 POPULA- 
TION: 1900 


(Twelfth Census, vol. iii., p. exiii.) 


CausE oF DEATH 


se) 
ae a: g 
REGISTRATION AREA Pl a 1 0 o| 5 Sics 
AH rei Weg lhe (een Ellin) eRe 
ARE REE 
2/elSal oPlfual a £1 5 3 
a| © = < 
@\5| 58123) eal alsigl o| 3 
0/8) 22/29) S88) sia! | 6 
Slani\AClE fa) Bis} e] A | i's) 
Summaries: 
Registration area...|/13}11| 45 | 12 | 132]33] 8]23]192 187 
Registration cities. .}14/12| 52 13 144|36| 9]20|210 204 
Registration states.|14)10) 40 | 14 | 132/25] 5)29)193)175 
Cities. 56 <x bcsisine 18/13} 52 | 16 | 156!25] 4|25|233|204 
ORT a oo siee ease 9| 7] 22 | x0 97/25) 5|34/135)134 
Registration states: 
Connecticut....... ..|t7| 6] 35 | 13 | 140]27]12|70}161/168 
eae of Columbia}13} 9} 75 | 13 | 175 ae 22/41 aes 305 
RING Ninna eee kee 7| 7| 24 | 14 | 113/28] 2/35/164/164 
Massachusetts...... 11/13} 45 | 13 | 139/22] 2/39|187|/186 
Michigan’ in-).7 cine 15| 9| 22 | rz | 104|28} 6|17/109| 100 
New Hampshire....]10] 7} 26 | 19 | 122/16] 4/44|212/152 
New Jersey........ 1o|12| 48 | 17 } 133/21] 5/23}194/180 
New Yorks. gna 16/11] 45 | 13 | 138)24] 4|20/228]/ 194 
Rhode Island...... 47| 8) 29 | 25 | 185/23) 5/75|209] 195 
Vermontirds. sires ion 4| 18 | x1 73\31 2/37 183/152 


GREAT BRITAIN 
DEATH-RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 
(Statistical Abstract, 1906) 


England United 
ana Wales Scotland Ireland Kingdom 
20.2 20.7 18.4 20.0 
19.0 18.5 19.4 19.0 
19.2 19.3 18.0 19.0 
16.6 17.1 18.2 16.8 
18.7 19.4 18.5 18.7 
17.2 16.6 16.7 16.9 
17.4 18.4 18.5 17.6 
Ty. 5 18.0 18.2 1707 
18.2 18.1 yf 18.2 

18.2 18.5 19.6 18:4- 
16.9 17.9 17.8 ty a 

16.2 17.2 17.5 16. 
15.4 16.6 17.5 15. 
16.2 16.8 18.1 16.5 
15.2 15.9 17.2 15.5 
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THe More Important Causes oF DEATH—DEATHS PER 100,000 PEOPLE IN 1903 


Compiled from statistics of the Imperial Health Department of the German Empire, 1906 


Per 100,000 Inhabitants 
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ue - 
e ¢ —™ o ' 1 Pp 
: Bates pel ikal | Beli 
ws n 
: g( i> |) |eayegl la 1g 
n 
5 2 & 8 | o | a a gs 5 3 
ayy eR ea 3 | %| 818 | $18] ss : z 
Sil a) eedeeel git co tate |eel re; Oe las joer eee 
ii etic cnet Ck mea ae ne ee ee eo 
aa a <a a a br to) o os 3 ou "a4 5 bE. Oo 
a | ab ad Sal Sie bee PSS Reh Se Bie sid Si hg 
Pd a a = 2) > a de Th = Rl Wa er ro 
Gaersvia tt OMA DIE 6, aie, datos ehotathegs ays. 0/e. aus 0.03] 0.01] 7.4/33.5/26.9| 26.5]30.0/186. 2/21. 1/134.01133.21453.4|....|249.6| 77.3 
“aa PA IRIN ea yeh Sl haveing §.0/15.9/16.1) 4.8/16.5)/188.1/76.2/183.6/183.6/371.7|....]112.4|131.1 
Mies Be tsigs co tuba ashe Panne tev ead ee Gn 18.2 |...../35.3|12.3/22.2] 6.0/19.7/111.6|47.5|251.3|188.5/551.4|21.61328.4|..... 
eet Rep ipee Dales srr nit sists shia corr sé 2.3 | 0.2 |10.0]/19.5/27.5] 12.5|28.5|/120.2/53.9/121.1|/132.8/375.1/18.9| 79.5] 87.2 
POGIS AC ee, cout An catatonia cephaiencrs cette 0.9 | 0.3 |12.1]15.6/24.7] 8.9]/42.5]144.8/67.6|141.4]/137.3|423-5|21.1| 79.9] 82.9 
LEC E ive aatne eatin <b emre amen ee 0.9 | 1.7 |10.9] 8.5|15.5] 4.8|24.1/216.6|59.4] 79.2/214.1|/509.9/35.2| 24.8] 69.1 
LSPS Tako RE eee eae oe A ee CX AE Bal te eon 1§ .6/19.9/33.1] 10.0/39.1/408.6|/30.0| 89.2/194.2/392.0|13.6|115.7| 58.5 
Netherlands ......... miekwusteneceke tual 0.4 | 0.02) 8.6|12.8/22.9] 2.5/16.1/133.6]/57.1| 76.6} 58.0/268.1/14.1]147.9|100.0 
Norway Sey eS OP eS enh ae 0.2 | 6.2/14.7/13.2| 5.3]/19.4/198.1|60.8] 89.4] 86.1/373.5| 4.6] 49-0] 93.2 
RAIS SIE Gaercen a fateue lactic acted atthe Cais wea esn -/40-5 §.6 |22.8|60.1/73.7/%14.9|87.0]....-|. 2a ee Wee Near Irae eal fe 286) zien 
323 largest citiesof Germany, 1904..| 0.04] 0.04] 7.3/25.1/20.0 20.5: 6.6/191.2|....|219.4/219.4/410.6| 3.8]256.1|..... 
18 largest cities inSwitzerland...... Grave. gars §-7/13-9|18.1] 6.1 |16.5]240.2/95.6/157.4|157.41397.6]....|120.8]..... 
71 cities of France with 30,000 or 
epre pares fatto BAe eee -4/18.8] 4.2! 9.3/315-4|59.7| 93.1/216.7|625.3|19.2/119.0]106.8 
75 cities of Denmark.............. +0] 8.3] 6.6/28.5|140.4]50.0| 42.4/116.7|299.6|17.0] 91.7/125.4 
73 large cities of England.. INGOs AWA es BSS ait |= tures Narciso fare oreeoific oneveusll otter teheteLs FO isA'l pace entes 
7a cities of. Belgium....cfies<intiae eryere -3/27.3] 1.6/15.6/121.5/28.4| 86.2/178.0/385.8] 5.4\166.9| 61.0 
Tue More Important CAUSES oF DEATH IN THE LARGEST CITIES OF EUROPE 
Compiled from statistics of the Imperial Health Department of the German Empire, 1906 
PER 1,000 INHABITANTS 
rae ee § 
ad a Bias Sa | Se ~ | § 
un bo a ©) ne 3 o- ° 
& 8 2 < © | % oo 2 3 
RS we n n nk nok 
> a oO 9 a a a ie) ao ~ ~ 
® a a) Es oo el is] eS lan] on q 
z w ral 2 a 2 — rs] i ae a 8 7 3 
3 ra xz o n 2 3 eral Roh” schol ashe iS] g 
Sia eoeeromnre, | ete ere te ee oe ela) | 
a\/aiele19)e 18 (a asl 27 Sei gel 2 eel 3 
5 a Sith HE é $ o Sua esa eeniess CMa) Sines. |iesah ily 
aAi;/ale |A|s | a1e] a4 /e m& |O° 1a ee 3) 
1 PS TE in A rE TOOA |; hcieus |a.anns ¢ 4.0] 18.1) 21.3] 21.6] 23.6]207.5| 32.6|/140.1/101.0/448.5| 13.3/136.7| 0.3 
PATORIAM ass eras s,s ses MOOS ores ais |peiet ears 77) T9s7| 10,8) Seal ws aiaxraGl sc a. 196.6| 70.4/579.5 9-51 2904 Ol vc uiete 
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DEATHS IN THE GERMAN EmpIRE, 1851-1904 


Per 1,000 : 
Years | Deaths | Still-born | including | Still-born 

still-born | P&F 1° 
1851-60....| 1,013,903 54,251 27.8 4.0 
1861-70....] 1,123,864 62,363 28.4 Pet 
ar 1,232,854 69,045 28.8 4.0 
1881-90. . 1,247,470 66,763 26.5 a. 
1891-1900. . 1,233,843 63,812 23.5 Q.3 
TQOO ds ws sles I,300,900 64,518 23.2 Fe 3 
TOOT sb se ee 1,240,014 65,522 Bare ee 
TOO2 ci es wed 1,187,171 64,679 20.6 Hest 
FQOS es ces 2 1,234,033 63,128 or is Sa 
EQOA «ie oa aie. 1,226,683 63,500 20.7 3.0 


Concerning the interpretation of these and other 
vital statistics caution must be exercised. Says 
Professor Mayo-Smith (“‘Statistics and Sociol- 


ogy,’ p- 149): 


The ordinary basis for comparison of mortality is to take 
the number of deaths per 1,000 of the population. As the 
death-rate, however, is greater among males than among 
females, and at certain age periods than at others, it is obvious 
that comparison would only be fair between two populations 
where the sex and age distribution was exactly the same. 
This never happens, and even in the same population, in course 
of time, the sex and age distribution may vary. The use of 
the crude death-rate has given rise, therefore, to many criti- 
cisms. In 1881 the general rate in England ‘and Wales was 
18.9 per 1,000 of all ages, while in France it was 22.0—i. e., 
3.1 higher. But had the age distribution of the French 
population been identical with that of England, the general 
death-rate would have been 20.9 and not 22.0. Thus, of the 
3.1 difference between the two rates, 2.0 was due to difference 
of health condition and 1.1 to difference of age distribution. 


Various plans, therefore, have been proposed 
for correcting the death-rate by reducing the pop- 
ulation to a common standard. 

Professor Edgeworth, of Oxford, has summed 
up in Palgrave’s ‘‘Dictionary of Political Econ- 
omy’ the generally received conclusions as to 
death-rates, which we condense as follows: 


One class of causes in variations in death-rates, since they 
can be little changed, are mainly important because they must 
be allowed for in estimating the causes which can be changed. 
Among these, in the main, unvariable causes of differences in 
death-rates is sex. 

At the early ages the difference between the mortality 
of the two sexes is marked. At the zero point of age it ap- 
pears that the proportion of male to female still-born children 
is 139 to roo. For the period o-s the proportion of mortality 
is 72 to 62 (according to Dr. Farr’s life-table for England 
and Wales). At the age of adolescence female mortality gains 
upon male, but again lags behind at later ages. The dis- 
turbing effect which this cause exercises on inferences drawn 
from the general death-rate is not so considerable as the 
effect of age. Mr. Humphreys, in his paper ‘‘On the Value 
of Death-Rates’’ (Journal of Stat. Soc., xxxvii., p. 444), 
contrasting the English towns which have the greatest and 
the least proportion of male to female inhabitants, argues 
that the extreme perturbation of the general death-rates 
which may be expected from this cause is not more than two 
per mille. 

Here may be mentioned the effect on mortality of the 
variations of the seasons. f the four quarters of the year, 
the first is the most fatal; next comes the fourth; the mortality 
of the second quarter is for this country on an average in 
excess, but occasionally below, that of the third quarter 
Cr Reports of the Registrar- General,’ ’ tables showing death- 
rates in each quarter of the years since 1838). 

Other causes, not admitting of such exact measurement, are 
race and climate (including properties of soil, water, etc.). 

Also it may be expected that the mortality of unmarried 
persons will, ceteris paribus, be particularly large. The 
married have the advantage at, almost all ages, as is shown 
by Dr. Farr (‘‘ Vital Statistics,” p. 441, and references there 
given). But it is a nice question whether celibacy can be 
regarded as a cause of high death-rate. The high death-rate 
attending celibacy may be a case of post hoc not propter hoc; 
the finest individuals being selected for marriage; while ‘‘men 
with a weak constitution, ill health, or any great infirmity 
of body or mind will not often wish to marry, or be re- 
jected” (Darwin, ‘‘ Descent of Man,”’ part i., ch. v.). 

Among the causes which can be remedied are (1) vice, 
(2) unhealthy occupations, (3) indigence, and (4) SaERDTRALE 
residences—agencies which are apt to be entangled with eac’ 
other as well as with the first set of causes. 
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(1) There is much truth as well as exaggeration in Siiss- 

milch’s dictum ascribing the chief differences in mortality 

to ‘‘the manner of life, the moral circum- 

" stances, virtue and vice, indolence and indus- 

Vice try." One example is the great mortality 

of illegitimate children. Dr. Farr cites in- 

stances in which the death-rate of illegitimate 

infants is double that of the legitimate. The vice of drunken- 

ness is also conspicuously fatal. The mortality of hotel keepers 

and their servants is appalling, It is difficult to say, however, 

in many instances how far alcoholism is to blame and how 
far occupation and economic causes. 


The other three causes of death which Professor 
Edgeworth mentions—unhealthy occupations, 
indigence, and insanitary residences—may be 
summed up in one word—poverty. How far 
death is due to poverty few realize. From 
England we have the most abundant testimony. 
Some years ago Dr. Drysdale, in England, wrote: 


At present the average age at death among the nobility, 
gentry, and professional classes in England and Wales was 
fifty-five years; but among the artizan classes of Lambeth it 
only amounted to twenty-nine years; and while the infantile 
death-rate among the well-to-do classes was such that only 
eight children died in the first year of life out of 100 born, as 
many as 30 per cent succumbed at that age among the 
children of the poor in some districts of our large cities. The 
only real causes of this enormous difference in the position 
of the richand poor with respect to their chances of existence 
lay in the fact that at the bottom of weak & wages were so 
low that food and other requisites of health were obtained 
with too great difficulty’? (Dr. C Drysdale, ‘‘ Report of 
Industrial Remuneration Conference,” Pp. 130). 


One great cause of the short and miserable 
lives of the poor is the insanitary condition of the 
slums in which many of them are compelled to 
dwell. The strongest testimony to the evil 
effects of such surroundings comes from the 
insurance companies. The industrial friendly 
societies have in each large town their ‘‘proscribed 
streets.’’ The Liverpool Victoria Legal Friendly 
Society proscribes, for Liverpool alone, on ac- 
count of their insanitary character, 167 ‘‘streets 
wherein no members of the society may be en- 
tered”’ (Circular of Oct. 13, 1886). Yet these 
unhealthy streets are not too bad to be the only 
homes of thousands of the poorer citizens of that 
commercial center. 

The relation between overcrowding and death- 
rate is only too plainly seen in the following tables 
for London: 


Proportion of total population living more Death-rate, | 


than twoina room (in tenements of lessthan | ‘‘all causes,” 

five rooms) 1885-92 
Districts with under 15 per cent............. L7a5L 
Districts with under 15 to 20 percent........ 19.51 
Districts with under 20 to 25 percent........ 20.27 
Districts with under 25 to 30 percent........ 21.76 
Districts with under 30 to 35 percent........ 23.92 
Districts with over 35 per cent.............. 25.07 


“London Government,” p. 68. 

In the United States similar facts exist. In 
1904,in Boston’s wealthy wards the death-rate was 
13-45; in the thirteenth ‘ward, a working-class dis- 
trict, it was 18.45. Speaking broadly, the rural 
death-rate in the U. S. registration area 1900-4 
averaged 14.3, and for the cities 17.5. In Paris, 
the rich quarters of the Elysée and the Opéra had, 
according to Levasseur (‘‘ Pop. Frangaise, Vol. II. 
p- 403), a death-rate of 13.4 and 16.2 when Ménil- 
montant had a death-rate of 13.3. 

For the terrible effect of occupations upon 
death-rates, see ACCIDENTS, RAiLways, and DAn- 
GEROUS TRADES. 
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It is, however, among the children that is seen 
the most fatal effects of poverty. For this, 
however, see INFANT MORTALITY. 

REFERENCES: Report of the U. S. Census on Mortalit 
Statistics, 1905; Great Britain, Reports of Registrar- General; 
Germany, Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich. 
Arthur Newsholme, Vital Statistics (1899); _Mayo-Smith, 
Science of Statistics, 1895-99; G. Newman, Infant Mortal- 
tty, 1906; Trades (dangerous), Thomas Oliver (1902); Facts 
8 Soasaleee Fabian Tract No. 5; 

eekly, Feb, 1904; Nation, Nov., 1903; American Journal 
of Soctology, Sept., 1897; Ann. Amer. Acad., May, 1906; In- 

dependent, June, 1906. 


DEBS, EUGENE VICTOR: American Socialist 
and labor leader; born at Terre Haute, Ind., 1855. 
He was educated in the common schools, and 
worked first as a railway fireman (1871-74) and 
later in the wholesale grocery; trade (1875-79). 
In 1879 he was elected city clerk of Terre 
Haute, which position he held until 1883, being 
elected to the state legislature two years later. 
He was grand secretary of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen from 1880 to 1893, in which 
latter year he formed the American Railway 
Union, an effort to organize all railway men in one 
aggressive union rather than on the more con- 
servative lines of the American Federation of 
Labor. He was president of this union from 
1893-97. In 1894 he led the great PuLLMAN 
STRIKE, having first done his best to procure a 
peaceable settlement. He was charged with 
conspiracy, but acquitted, was then charged with 
violation of an injunction, imprisoned without 
trial, and held in prison for six months for con- 
tempt of court. Joining the Socialists he has 
traveled and delivered brilliant addresses in all 
parts of the United States. In 1900 and again in 
1904 he was the presidential candidate of the 
Social Democratic Party. His views are those of 
international and ‘“‘class conscious’’ socialism. 
Address: Terre Haute, Ind, 


DEBTS. See FINANCE. 
DE COLINS. See Cotins. 


DEGENERATION: To whatever school of 
social reform one belong, whatever be his view 
of the cause of present ills and the methods to 
be followed to remove those ills and to advance 
to any ideal condition, whatever that ideal may 
be, one cannot escape the question of the ability 
of the individuals who compose society to con- 
duct the methods of reform believed in, and to 
realize the ideal conditions that may be desired. 
The Socialist, who dwells most upon the power 
and function of society in developing progress, 
must meet the question whether the individual 
be capable of socialism no less than the indi- 
vidualist must consider individual ability. We 
therefore consider in this article the causes which 
tend to lower individual ability and to produce 
that personal degeneration which makes the in- 
dividual lower than the norm (de, from, and genus, 
class or norm), unfitted to play his proper part in 
life. This is all that we mean here by the degen- 
erate. All forms of unfittedness for life are more 
or less connected, and pass by degrees from the 
slightest unfittedness to the extremes of vice, 
intemperance, and disease. 

The conception of degeneration which prevails 
to-day in the study of mental disease, and which 
lies at the basis of Max Nordau’s well-known 
book, ‘‘Degeneration,’’ was first clearly defined 
by Dr. Morel in his ‘‘Traité des Dégénérescences 


Articles: Harpers’ « 
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Physiques Intellectuelles et Morales de 1’Espéce 
Humaine et des Causes qui Produisant ces Varié- 
tés Maladives,”’ published in Paris in 1857. He 
says (p. 5): ‘‘The clearest notion we can form of 
degeneracy is to regard it as a morbid deviation 
from an original type. This deviation, even if at 
the outset it was ever so slight, contained trans- 
missible elements of such a nature that any one 
bearing in him the germs becomes more and more 
incapable of fulfilling his functions in the world; 
and mental progress, already checked in his own 
person, finds itself menaced also in his descend- 
ants.” Such degeneracy shows itself, according 
to many writers, and particularly LomBroso, in 
his ““L’Uomo Delinquente,”’ in certain physical 
characteristics termed stigmata, such as deformi- 
ties, stinted growth, asymmetry, etc. Max Nor- 
dau, however, argues that there are also certain 
mental stigmata which appear in degeneracy 
when coupled with affinity for art or literature. 
Such higher degenerates he considers to dwell in 
the borderland between reason and pronounced 
madness. These mental stigmata he considers to 
be the lack of moral sense or of moral proportion, 
egoism, impulsiveness, emotionalism, despond- 
ency, fear; a predilection for idle reverie, doubts, 
and curious surmisings as to the causes of the 
universe, mysticism, etc. His book, which has 
been by many received as an able contribution to 
modern thought, and by others as a weak and 
sometimes ignorant criticism upon new forms of 
art and literature, is a minute analysis of many of 
the foremost works of art and literature of the day, 
with the result of convicting most of the artists 
and litterateurs of the day of being, according to 
Nordau, degenerate. 

We have referred to this book to show how 
wide is the range that has been covered by the 
word degenerate. The causes that produce such 
an undefined and such an undefinable phenome- 
non must be themselves undefined and undefin- 
able. Only some of them can be here noted, and 
one must beware of too exact statements, espe- 
cially as to the degree to which different causes 
contribute to producing character and ability be- 
low the norm. The main causes we can here only 
name, for a discussion of them referring the 
reader to their respective heads. In the first 
place, we are met by the old question, how far 
environment and heredity contribute to the for- 
mation of character, and how far men form their 
own characters. Without entering into questions 
of philosophy, it is not difficult to show the results 
of modern careful investigation upon this point. 
Mr. A. G. Warner, in his ‘‘American Charities’”’ 
(p. 34), has tabulated the results of careful inves- 
tigations as to the prime causes of poverty, con- 
ducted by trained charity organization visitors 
in Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, and 
New York, by Mr. Charles Booth in London, and 
results tabulated by Béohmert for seventy-six 
German cities. This tabulates practically all the 
scientific investigations that have been made. 
The details are given in the article Poverty, in 
the section on its causes. We here simply point 
out some of its results. According to this table, 
in all the different investigations taken by men 
and women, humanitarians, tho not socialistically 
inclined, only from 2.7 to 42.2 per cent of the cases 
were found to be primarily due to causes indi- 
cating misconduct, while the causes indicating 
misfortune are put at from 46.4 to 92.5 per cent. 
According to this showing, then, poverty—and 
since poverty and degeneration usually are as- 
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sociated, degeneration—is very much more due to 
misfortune than misconduct. And even in cases 
of poverty due to misconduct, one 
can by no means be sure how much 


epee y of the misconduct is due to bad en- 
Misfortune vironment or bad heredity. Miscon- 


duct causes much poverty—of that 
there is no question; but that poverty 
also causes much misconduct, such as drinking, 
prostitution, crime, theft, can no more be ques- 
tioned. How much tendency, too, to drinking, 
prostitution, and crime is inherited, who can say? 
Cases like the Jukes show the terrible power of 
heredity. The extent to which people thus form 
their own characters, as taught by modern science, 
is reduced to the lowest proportions. That people 
can, however, rise out of the lowest environment 
to the highest character, numerous instances indi- 
cate; but how far this is due to heredity remains 
still to be ascertained. 

Coming to the question as to whether heredity 
or environment is the more effective cause, we are 
again ona contested field in biological controversy. 

Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is mainly based on 
the belief that heredity accounts for much, and 
that acquired characteristics can be transmitted 
to posterity. Professor Weismann denies this. 
Science to-day is undecided upon the point, tend- 
ing perhaps, however, to the position that while 
Weismann may not be wholly right, and acquired 
characteristics may sometimes be transmitted, 
yet for the future race selection has more to do 
with character than environment, and acquired 
character cannot largely be transmitted. This, 
however, does not prevent environ- 
ment from being for the individual 
more important than heredity, which 
seems to-day largely proved. For 
further details upon this point, how- 
ever, see HEREDITY. 

Coming to the question of what are the prin- 
cipal factors in environment that produce degen- 
eration in the individual, perhaps the first that 
should be named is lack of employment. This 
has the highest percentages of any single cause of 
poverty in Professor Warner’s table, its percen- 
tages running from 2.2 per cent to 32.5 per cent, 
while insufficient employment and poorly paid 
employment carry the percentage much higher. 
Not, perhaps, so much asa cause of poverty, since 
it is rather a result of poverty, but certainly 
among the very foremost causes of degeneration 
is the lack of a good home. This is probably the 
supreme cause of degeneration as far as environ- 
ment goes, mainly because it is that which most 
affects the early years, when, by all experience, 
character is the most impressionable. The point is 
too well known, however, to need dwelling upon 
here. For confirmation of it, see POVERTY. 

It should, perhaps, however, be suggested, too, 
that in noticing the terrible effects upon character 
of lack of homes and poor homes, one should not 
forget the terrible results upon character of un- 
happy homes, of unhappy marriages, and family 
quarrels. (See FaMILy.) 

Professor Warner puts as a most palpable social 
cause of degeneration accidents, and shows how 
in one year, ending June 30, 1892, 28,268 men in 
railway employ were injured on the railways of 
the United States, or one man for every twenty- 
nine. (See Raitways.) It must not be forgotten 
that the worst results of accidents are often not 
the direct results, but the indirect, when homes 
are broken up through the inabilty of the bread- 
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winner to maintain the family. Akin to this is 
the effect of unhealthy trades. The effect of this, 
however, on the individual and the family can be 
seen only in studying the relative death-rates, 
and perhaps even more the relative sick-rates 
that prevail in different occupations. Accordin 
to statistics prepared by Josef K6réski, as quote 
by Professor Warner (idem., p. 104), if we start at 
the age of twenty-five with 1,000 persons of each 
class, there will be alive at the end of thirty-five 
years, of merchants, 587; of tailors, 421; of shoe- 
makers, 376; of servants, 290; of day laborers, 
only 253. The total number of years of life for 
the merchants will be 28,501, and of the laborers 
only 22,317, while, worse yet, of the years falling 
to the laborer, 1,493 will be years of sickness, 
while of the merchants’ years only 824 will be 
years of sickness. Such are some of the social 
causes of degeneration. 

Among the causes which may be considered 
under misconduct, the most recent thought gives 
a larger place to sensuality than to intemperance. 
It is often not easy to tabulate this 
as a cause; but, says Professor War- 
ner: ‘‘Careful observers believe it to 
be a more constant and fundamental 
cause of degeneration than intemperance. It 
certainly effects degeneration of a more or less 
pronounced type in a much larger number of 
persons. It persists almost to the end in the 
most degenerate stock, while at the same time it is 
operative among the healthier classes.’ It has, 
however, been comparatively little studied. The 
effects of venereal disease have been treated at 
length, but the amount of vitality burned out 
through lust has never been and, perhaps, never 
can be adequately measured. Above all, it brings 
multitudes of unhealthy children into the world, 
often to be neglected after birth. (See ILLEciTI- 
MACY.) 

Intemperance is much more readily recognized 
as a cause of degeneration. Says Professor War- 
ner: ‘‘ Probably nothing in the tables of the causes 
of poverty, as ascertained by cold 
counting, will more surprize the 
average reader than the fact that in- 
temperance is held to be the chief 
cause in only from one fifteenth to one fifth of 
the cases, and that where an attempt is made to 
learn in how many cases it had a contributory in- 
fluence, its presence cannot be traced at all in 
more than 28.1 per cent of the cases. (See 
Poverty.) Professor Warner sums up the case 
by saying: ‘‘The general conclusion regarding 
drink as a cause of poverty is sufficiently well 
formulated by Mr. Booth. ‘Of drink in all its 
combinations, adding to every trouble, under- 
mining every effort after good, destroying the 
home and cursing the young lives of the chil- 
dren, the stories tell enough. It does not stand 
as apparent chief cause in as many cases as 
sickness and old age, but if it were not for drink, 
sickness and old age could be better met.’’” Such 
are the chief social causes of degeneration, but by 
no means all. Speculation in the market, hope- 
lessness and discouragement in business—all are 
causes. Perhaps the most powerful causes of 
personal degeneration have not yet been men- 
tioned—the psychic causes. These may be often 
connected with religion. When in early years 
moral teachings have been combined with certain 
religious dogma, it often happens that when in 
later years the religious dogmas are given up, 
there results, for a time at least, a moral chaos. 


Sensuality 
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Probably far more demoralizing both in extent 
and degree, and especially to the young, is the 
skepticism as to honor and virtue which results 
from seeing those whom they have been taught to 
respect at the church commit acts contrary to 
their profession. The degeneration of character 
that arises from this source can never be measured, 
but it must be among the most operative causes. 
Such considerations, however, lead us into fields 
too wide to be covered here, and apart from the 
limitations of this cyclopedia. Yet this and a 
hundred other similar psychological forces must 
never be forgotten in their effect upon character. 

How far such an analysis of the causes of de- 
generation affect the question of the wisest meth- 
ods in social reform different minds will differently 
estimate. Socialists argue that all modern sci- 
ence tends to show that character is almost wholly 
the result of environment, and hence that by giv- 
ing right environment vice and crime will disap- 
pear, and gradually a race be developed capable 
of what is to-day impossible. Individualists, 
while not denying the power of environment 
upon character, fear that socialism will result in 
weakened character and impaired individuality, 
by tending to make men rely too much upon so- 
ciety. (See Evotution; InpIvipUALISM; Puys- 

ICAL DEGENERATION; POVERTY; PROSTITUTION; 

SOcIALISM.) 

REFERENCES: American Charities, by A. G. Warner, chaps. 
ii—v., 1895; Principles of Biology, by Herbert Spencer, 
concluding chaps., 1891; Heredity, by August Weismann; 
Psychic Factors of Coellieattow, by Lester Ward, 1893; 
Abnormal Man, by Arthur McDonald, 1893; Degeneration, 


by E. R. Lankester; Degeneration, by Max Nordau; Ueber 
den Rickschritt in der Natur, by Weismann. 


DE LEON, DANIEL: Socialist; editor of The 
People; born in Curacgao, Dutch West Indies, off 
the coast of Venezuela, 1852. Came to the United 
States from Europe, 1872; graduate Columbia 
Law School. Lectured on diplomacy at Colum- 
bia School of Political Economy; supported 
Henry George 1886; joined Knights of Labor 
1888; became interested in Nationalism 1889; 
joined Socialist Labor Party 1890. Growing 
more revolutionary in his methods, and opposing 
working with the trade-unions as the Social 
Democratic Party does a split resulted, and Mr. 
De Leon led in founding the Socialist Trade and 
Labor Alliance 1895. He has since been the 
leader of the Socialist Labor Party as opposed 
to the Social Democratic Party. (See Socra.ism.) 
In 1892 he founded The People (a weekly paper) 
and in 1900 The Daily People. A lessening num- 
ber of irreconcilable Socialists stand with him as 
opposed to the main Socialist Party, altho his 
party perhaps correctly claims to represent the 
original Socialist Party. Address: 2-6 New Reade 
Street, New York. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY: In political economy 
demand and supply may best be considered to- 
gether as correlatives. Demand is the desire to 
purchase and possess coupled with the power of 
purchasing; sometimes called, by way of distinc- 
tion, effectual demand—a phrase originated by 
Adam Smith. Cairns (‘‘Political Economy,” lI. 
ii., sec. 2) defines demand as ‘‘the desire for 
commodities or services seeking its end by an 
offer of general purchasing power.’ Supply is 
the amount or quantity of any commodity that 
is on the market and is available for purchase. 
Cairns defines it (ibid.) as ‘‘the desire for general 
purchasing power, seeking its end by an offer of 
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sper commodities or services.’’ As, then, the 
things are correlate, the laws of supply and de- 
mand are correlated. Marshall states them thus; 


first of Demand (‘‘Economics of Industry,’’ pp. 
69-71): 

It is a matter of common experience that the larger the 
stock which sellers determine to sell, the lower will be the price 
at which it can be got rid of. Vice versa, the lower the 
price at which anything is offered for sale, the greater is the 
amount of it which can be sold off. Examples occur to us 
every day. Ina good apple year, the price of apples is low; 
ina bad yearitis high. At the end of the season a fashion- 
able shop sells off at a great reduction, and so gets many cus- 
tomers... 305 

The lower the price that a man has to pay for a thing, the 
more of it is he Jikely to buy. A fall in price will not, indeed, 
make every purchaser increase his purchases. It might in the 
case of sugar; it would not in the case of carpets. But a fall 
in the price of carpets would induce some of the householders 
in alarge market to buy new carpets; just as an unhealthy 
autumn increases the mortality of a large town, tho many 
persons are uninjured by it. For in a large market there 
must be some who are doubting whether to replace an old 
carpet by a new one; and their decision will be affected by a 
fall in the price of carpets. There will not be any exact 
relation between the fall in price and the increase of demand. 
A fall of one tenth in the price may increase the sales by a 
twentieth or by a quarter, or it may double them, But in 
a large market every fall in price will cause an increase of 
demand. The law of demand then is: 

The amount of a commodity which finds purchasers in a 
market in a given time depends on the price at which it is 
offered for sale, and varies so that the amount demanded is 
increased by a fall in price and diminished by a rise in price. 
Its price measures its final utility to each purchaser—that is, 
the value in use to him of that portion of it which it is only 
just worth his while to buy. 


Of Supply Marshall says (p. 76): 


The interest of every producer of a commodity is always 
to calculate the amount of it that is being produced for mar- 
ket. If this amount seems likely to be small, so that its 
price will rise above its expenses of production, he will 
produce as much as he can, so as to derive as much benefit as 
possible from the high price which he anticipates. If, on 
the other hand, the amount brought to market seems likely 
to be so great that its price will fall below its expenses of 
production, then he will check his own production so far as 
he conveniently can. So that if the price of a commodity is 
likely to be higher than its expenses of production, it is the 
interest of each producer to do what he can to increase the 
supply; and the effect of this is to lower the price toward its 
expenses of production. And if its price is likely to be 
lower than its expenses of production, it is the interest of each 
producer to do what he can to check the supply; and the effect 
of this is to raise the price toward the expenses of production. 
That is to say: E 

Every producer of a commodity calculates the price at 
which he will be able to sell it, and the expenses of producing 
it, He thus determines whether to increase or diminish his 
production. If there is free competition—that is, if he is not 
acting in combination with other producers—he increases or 
diminishes his supply according as the price of the commodity 
seems likely to be greater or less than its expenses of produc- 
tion. Thus he is led by his own interests to act in the same 
way as he would if his only object were to regulate the amount 
produced so that it could just be sold off at a price equal to its 
expenses of production. 

his law of supply may be called the law of normal supply, 
because it refers to the results that are in the long run brought 
about by free competition. Of course, all the expenses of 
roduction of a thing are themselves liable to variation. 
ages may rise and fall, the rate of interest may rise and fall; 
and so on, 


Putting these two laws together, Marshall goes 
on to say: 


The laws of demand and supply tell us that a rise in price 
lessens the amount demanded and increases that supplied, 
and that a fall in price increases the amount demanded and 
lessens that supplied. This competition tends to make the 
exchange value such as just to ‘‘equate supply and demand,” 
i.e., such that the amount that people are willing to sell at 
that value is equal to the amount which can find purchasers 
at that value. This tendency of competition to equate 
supply and demand is the central fact of the theory of ex- 
change, whether applied to normal values or to market 
fluctuations of value. 


Mill says on this point (‘‘ Political Economy,” 
Book III., chap. ii., sec. 4): 


Demand and supply, the quantity demanded and the 
quantity supplied, will be made equal. If unequal at any 
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moment, competition equalizes them, and the manner in 
which this is done is by an adjustment of the value. If the 
demand increases, the value rises; if the demand diminishes, 
the value falls; again, if the supply falls off, the value rises; 
and falls, if the supply is increased. The rise or the fall 
continues until the demand and supply are again equal to one 
another; and the value which a commodity will bring in any 
market is no other than the value which, in that market, gives 
a demand just sufficient to carry off the existing or expected 


supply. 


The above are, perhaps, the best statements of 
the law of supply and demand, which has played 
such a large part in economic thought from the 
days of Adam Smith to the present time. It 
refers, however, as already stated, only to articles 
which are not monopolized, and also which cannot 
be multiplied indefinitely at pleasure. For a 
discussion of the first case, see MONOPOLY. Other 
articles have no exchange value and these need not 
be studied in the science of exchange, to which the 
subject of demand and supply belongs. Never- 
theless, these exceptions should always be borne 
in mind, especially at the present, when there is so 
little of free competition in many industries and 
so much of combination. The importance of the 
so-called law of supply and demand, which has 
hitherto played a part in economic thought, is 
thus being very rapidly diminished. Certainly, 
at least, generalizations that have been so rashly 
made on the subject must be carefully scrutinized, 
if not avoided. To say, as is not infrequently 
done, that demand is the cause of supply, is as 
rash as to say that supply creates demand. Many 
inventions have come into the market before 
there was an (effectual) demand for them; and 
for many demands, as for flying machines, there 
is no supply. No amount of demand will supply 
a Shakespeare, and no amount of supply can 
compel a.demand for professors of Sanskrit. 
These are but a few illustrations of the many 
limits there are to the working of this boasted 
law. One school of economic thought, the eight- 
hour philosophy, denies that demand has any- 
thing to do, for example, in determining either 
price or wages; but for this, see VALUE; WAGES. 


DEMOCRACY: A system of government, or 
the state where a government exists, according 
to which the sovereign power is vested in the 
people as a whole, and is exercised directly by 
them or by representatives chosen by them. In 
Greece, whence we derive the name (jos, peo- 
ple, and xpately, to rule), most of the republics or 
cities, and notably Athens, were, at their best 
periods, democracies, if by the word people in the 
definition of democracy is meant citizens. Yet 
they were by no means true democracies, because 


large classes of the people—some say a large: 


majority—were slaves and not considered citi- 
zens, and had no voice in the government. Some 
even question whether the United States is a 
democracy, since even here a large half of the 
people—the women—do not vote. (See Woman 
SUFFRAGE.) Many writers, like Aristotle, claim 
that it is not necessary, however, that all classes 
of the people vote to constitute a democracy. 
He believes that suffrage should be limited to the 
citizen class. Where all vote, he says, it is an 
ochlocracy, or mob government. A modern 
author, Professor Burgess, of Columbia (‘“‘ Politi- 
cal Science and Constitutional Law,’’ vol. i., p. 
72), defines democracy as applied to the State as 
the rule of the majority. On the other hand, 
John Stuart Mill, in his ‘‘Representative Gov- 
ernment,’’ makes the rule of all, not of a majority, 
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and certainly not of a class, the essence of de- 
mocracy. He says: 


The pure idea of democracy, according to its definition, is 
the government of the whole people by the whole people 
equally represented. Democracy, as commonly conceived 
and hitherto practised, is the government of the whole people 
by a mere majority of the people, exclusively represented. 
The former is synonymous with the equality of all citizens; 
the latter, strangely confounded with it, is a government of 
privilege, in favor of the numerical majority, who alone 
possess practically any voice in the State. This is the in- 
evitable consequence of the manner in which the votes are 
now taken,-to the complete disfranchisement of minorities. 

The confusion of ideas here is great, but it is so easily 
cleared up, that one would suppose the slightest indication 
would be sufficient to place the matter in its true light before 
any mind of average intelligence. It would be so, but for the 
power of habit; owing to which the simplest idea, if unfamiliar, 
has as great difficulty in making its way to the mind as a far 
more complicated one. That the minority must yield to the 
majority, the smaller number to the greater, is a familiar 
idea; and accordingly men think there is no necessity for 
using their minds any further, and it does not occur to them 
that there is any medium between allowing the smaller 
number to be equally powerful with the greater, and blotting 
out the smaller number altogether. 


He then goes on to make a strong plea for Pro- 
PORTIONAL REPRESENTATION, and says: 


Nothing is more certain than that the virtual blotting out 
of the minority is no necessary or natural consequence of 
freedom; that, far from having any connection with democ- 
racy, it is diametrically opposed to the first principle of 
democracy, representation in proportion to numbers. It is 
an essential part of democracy that minorities should be 
adequately represented. No real democracy, nothing but a 
false show of democracy, is possible without it. 


Of the advantages of democracy, he says: 


There is no difficulty in showing that the ideally best form 
of government is that in which the sovereignty, or supreme 
controlling power in the last resort, is vested in the entire 
aggregate of the community; every citizen not only having a 
voice in the exercise of that ultimate sovereignty, but being, 
at least occasionally, called on to take an actual part in the 
government, by the personal discharge of some public func- 
tion, local or general. .. . 

It is a great discouragement to an individual, and a still 
greater one to a class, to be left out of the constitution; to be 
reduced to plead from outside the door to the arbiters of their 

destiny, not taken into consultation within. 
The maximum of the invigorating effect of 
Advantages freedom upon the character is only obtained 
when the person acted on either is, or is looking 
forward to becoming a citizen as fully privi- 
leged as any other. What is still more important than even 
this matter of feeling is the practical discipline which the 
character obtains from the occasional demand made upon the 
citizens to exercise, for a time and in their turn, some social 
function. It is not sufficiently considered how little there 
is in most men’s ordinary life to give any largeness either 
to their conceptions or to their sentiments. Their work is a 
routine; not a labor of love, but of self-interest in the most 
elementary form, the satisfaction of daily wants; neither the 
thing done nor the process of doing it introduces the mind to 
thoughts or feelings extending beyond individuals; if instruc- 
tive books are within their reach, there is no stimulus to read 
them; and in most cases the individual has no access to any 
person of cultivation much superior to hisown. Giving him 
something to do for the public supplies, in a measure, all these 
deficiencies, If circumstances allow the amount of public 
duty assigned him to be considerable, it makes him an educated 
man. Notwithstanding the defects of the social system 
and moral ideas of antiquity, the practise of the dicastery and 
the ecclesia raised the intellectual standard of an average 
Athenian citizen far beyond anything of which there is yet 
an example in any other mass of men, ancient or modern. 
The proofs of this are apparent in every page of our great 
historian of Greece. 

Still more salutary is the moral part of the instruction 
afforded by the participation of the private citizen, if even 
rarely, in public functions. He is called upon, while so 
engaged, to weigh interests not his own; to be guided, in case 
of conflicting claims, by another rule than his private par- 
tialities; to apply, at every turn, principles and maxims which 
have for their reason of existence the common good; and he 
usually finds associated with him in the same work minds 
more familiarized than his own with these ideas and opera- 
tions, whose study it will be to supply reasons to his under- 
standing, and stimulation to his feeling for the general in- 
terest. He is made to feel himself one of the public, and 
whatever is for their benefit to be for his benefit. Where this 
school of public spirit does not exist, scarcely any sense is 
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entertained that private persons, in no eminent social situa- 
tion, owe any duties to society, except to obey the laws and 
submit to the government. here is no unselfish sentiment 
of identification with the public. Every thought or feeling, 
either of interest or of duty, is absorbed in 
the individual and in the family. The man 
never thinks of any collective interest, of any 
objects to be purchased jointly with others, but 
only in competition with them, and in some 
measure at their expense. A neighbor not being an ally or 
an associate since he is never engaged in any common under- 
taking for joint benefit, is therefore only a rival. Thus evens 
private morality suffers, while public is actually extinct. 


Morality 


So conceiving of democracy, we notice here, 
tho briefly, its growth and steady development 
in the world. The first democracies of the world 
were undoubtedly the city-states of ancient 
Greece. In Sparta the constitution of Lycurgus 
(about 850 B.c.), tho maintaining the ancient 
double monarchy, introduced institutions largely 
democratic. The kings became little more than 
presidents of a senate elected by the general 
assembly of citizens over sixty years of age. This 
assembly (4réAda) could accept or reject all laws 
and decide on war and peace, etc. 
Ephors were created to watch over 
the constitution. The immediate re- 
sult was to raise Sparta into preemi- 
nence in Greece—a position she never 
wholly lost till she finally fell, last of the Greek 
states, before the power of Macedon. Yet her de- 
mocracy was little more than a military oligarchy 
based upon’ birth and age. Athens was more 
really democratic in her best period. After 
Codrus, the last of her kings (1050 B.c.), the 
Eupatrids (nobles) ruled with a council (BovAf) 
on Mars Hill (Areopagus), tho all citizens could 
meet in the agora and express assent or dissent. 
The Eupatrids elected archons, first for life and 
later for ten years. In 5094 B.c., the legislation 
of Solon created constitutional government, ad- 
mitting all citizens to a share in power, but giving 
the higher orders a preponderating influence. This 
gave way to the dictatorship of the Pisistratide 
till the constitution of Clisthenes (about 509 B.c.) 
introduced a complete democracy, so far as free 
citizens went. All such could vote. Ten stra- 
tegi, elected annually, were the officers. Then 
came Athens’ classic period of the wars with 
Persia and of art and letters. By a law of 478 
B.c. the last property qualification for office was 
swept away. Yet the continual reelecting of a 
favorite statesman gave the republic the conti- 
nuity of brilliant leadership like that of Aristides, 
Cimon, and Pericles. Yet within a century dis- 
satisfaction with a Sicilian expedition induced 
the citizens to change their constitution in the 
direction of aristocracy, resulting finally in defeat 
by the Macedonian kingdom. (For the ideals 
and spirit of Greek democracy, see ARISTOTLE; 
ATHENS; PLato; PoLiTicAL SCIENCE.) 

Democracy in Rome begins 508 B.c., when the 
patricians expelled Tarquin, the last of the kings. 
Rome was now ruled by two pretors 
or consuls elected by the centuries, in 
which all freemen were enrolled. 
Then came the long struggle between 
the patricians and plebeians; the oppressions of 
the former; the secessions of the latter from the 
city; the creation of tribunes to defend the rights 
of the people; the election of the decemvirs; the 
return to the consulate; the creation of censors 
and military tribunes; the growing militarism; 
the division between the rich and the poor; the 
agrarian laws of the Gracchi; the triumph of the 
aristocracy; the creation of the triumvirs; the 
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development of the empire. Yet through all 
these changes ran the ideal of the people as sov- 
ereign. (See PoriticaL Science.) Lecky says 
(‘History of European Morals,’ vol. i., chap. ii.) 
that even under the empire ‘‘the theory of the 
Roman Empire was that of a representative 
despotism. The various offices of the republic 
were not annihilated, but they were gradually 
concentrated in a single man.”’ 

Democracy among Germanic nations begins 
with the mark or clan where the eorls or earls 
(leading men) elected their chief or voted war and 
peace, while the free ceorls or churls declared 
assent by the clash of arms. This early de- 
mocracy, however, gradually disappeared in the 
development of feudalism, save in the rights 
maintained in communities like the Russian mir, 
and, above all, in the Landsgemeinde, the Swiss 
cantons. (See COMMUNISM; REFERENDUM.) 

The real democracy of the Middle Ages is to be 
found in the rise of the free cities and centers of 
art, trade, and commerce, like Florence, Pisa, 
Venice, and Genoa in the south, and Hamburg, 
Nuremberg, and Frankfort in the north. (See 
City.) The southern cities aimed at avowed 
republicanism, perhaps, more than the northern, 
but save for fitful periods, as in Florence, were 
really under dukes and aristocracies more than the 
northern cities. In the northern free cities one 
finds the real parent of modern democracy. 

Modern democracy begins as an idea with the 
Christian teaching of the brotherhood of man, 
the Protestant teaching of the right of private 
judgment, and of the responsibility 
of the individual to God alone, It 
is developed in theory in the social 
compact by Locke, Rousseau, and 
the various French writers of the 
eighteenth century. (For the ideas of this pe- 
riod, see NATURAL RIGHTs.) 

But all history enters into modern democracy. 
Says De Tocqueville in the introduction to his 
““Democracy in America”’: 


Modern 
Times 


We shall scarcely meet with a single great event in the 
lapse of 700 years which has not turned to the advantage of 
equality. . . . The gradual development of the equality of 
conditions is therefore a providential fact, and it possesses 
all the characteristics of a divine decree; it is universal; it is 
durable; it constantly eludes all human interference, and all 
events as well as all men contribute to it. 

Democracy began, according to De Tocqueville, with the 
Church, when the clergy opened her ranks to all classes, and 
“‘the being who as a serf must have vegetated in perpetual 
bondage took his place as a priest in the midst of nobles, and 
not infrequently above the head of kings.’’ Next, he says, 
the need of civil laws gave the legal functionary a place by 
the mailed baron. Thirdly, the nobility being exhausted by 
wars and the lower classes enriched by commerce, the man of 
money gained position by the side of the man of birth. Next, 
education, science, and literature opened to any one of 
ability avenues to power. ‘‘In the eleventh century nobility 
was beyond all price; in the thirteenth it might be purchased; 
it was conferred for the first time in 1270. . . . It sometimes 
happened that in order to resist the authority of the crown 
or to diminish the power of their rivals, the nobles granted a 
certain share of political rights to the people, or, more fre- 
quently, the kings permitted the lower orders to enjoy a 
degree of power, arith the intention of repressing the aristoc- 
racy. . . . Some assisted democracy by their talents; others 
by their vices. Louis XI. and Louis XIV. reduced ever 
rank beneath the throne to the same subjection; Louis XV. 
descended himself and all his court unto the dust. 


But modern democracy finds its first chief 
actual development in the United States, tho 
descended from English ancestry. Parliament 
was in a sense the continuation or revival of the 
ancient Witenagemote, or meeting of the wise men 
(eorls) of all England. If it did not rule England 
in form, it did rule through the purse. The con- 


Democracy 


nection between taxation and representation, the 
idea that no man could be taxed save by his own 
consent—that and the kindred idea embodied in 
the Great Charter won from King John, that no 
man could be condemned without a trial by his 

eers—'‘by the country”’ (see Jury), lie at the 

asis of English and American ideas of freedom. 
The overthrow of feudalism, the struggle with 
Charles, the Revolution of 1688, the development 
of constitutional government, had made England 
to an extent democratic by confiding its govern- 
ment to a Parliament elected by a limited suf- 
frage to represent the people. The American 
colonies held the same ideal of democracy, no 
more andnoless. The doctrines of natural rights 
and the social compact to some extent found ac- 
ceptance in America; but this was balanced by 
the constructive common sense of an English race 
and in the true spirit of Burke, the consciousness 
of national development. ‘‘No men were less rev- 
olutionary in spirit,” says Bryce, ‘‘than the 
fathers of the American Revolution.’’ The spirit 
of George Washington and John Adams was op- 
posed to the ideas of Paine, of Rousseau, and even 
of Jefferson. Hamilton openly preferred mon- 
archy to democracy, which he feared would over- 
throw morals and property and end in despotism. 
American democracy was thus a healthy natural 
development almost forced by circumstances on 
the people, and developed by a race jealous for 
rights. (For the constitutional development of 
American democracy, see CENTRALIZATION; CONn- 
STITUTION.) 


De Tocqueville, who studied America in 1831, found one 
of its fundamental characteristics and safeguards to be its 
connection between liberty and religion. ‘‘The safeguard 
of morality.’”’ he says, ‘‘is religion, and morality is the best 
security of law and the surest pledge of freedom.’’ Another 
great tendency which he finds in the United States at this 
period is one to decentralization. The town 
meeting is the ideal. This results in weak, 
irregular administration, but its political re- 
sults are admirable in interesting all portions 
of the land in government. ‘The town meet- 
ing is to liberty what primary schools are to 
science.”’ De Tocqueville believed very much 
more in the future of the states than of the union; he believed 
that would go to pieces when the states desired it or differed in 
policy. How completely his view has been disproved is well 
known, but he touched here on the burning question of Ameri- 
can politics for more than half a century. The constitution 
of the federal government, however, he highly praises. Its 
balanced division of powers he considers necessary and ad- 
mirable. The election of the president by electors he terms 
a most happy device. He deplores, however, the custom of 
electing representatives as mere delegates bound by instruc- 
tions as tending to destroy representative government. The 
practise of electing judges he criticizes, and praises the in- 
dependence of the supreme court; tho, speaking of the power 
of that court to judge as to the constitutionality and therefore 
legality of any bill, he says, ‘‘A more imposing judicial power 
was never constituted by any people.” He fears the power 
of majorities, and says that the main evil of democratic 
institutions in the U.S. arises ‘“‘not from their weakness, 
but from their overpowering strength’’; he is ‘‘not so much 
alarmed at the excessive liberty which reigns in that country 
as at the very inadequate securities which exist against 
tyranny. ... If ever the free institutions of America are 
destroyed, that event may be attributed to the unlimited 
authority of the majority, which may at some future time 
urge the minority to desperation and oblige them to have 
recourse to physical force.’’ This danger, however, is 
mitigated by the absence of centralized power, the wise laws, 
and especially by the morality, religion, and intelligence of 
the people. ‘‘Despotism may govern without faith, but 
liberty cannot.” 

With these institutions, De Tocqueville says, “‘the union is 
as happy and free as a smali people and as glorious and strong 
as a great nation.” 

The effects of democracy upon the people of the U. S., 
he considers to be to produce mediocracy. They worship 
equality more than liberty. Great political parties, he 
Says, have Gissppenteds The country contains few germs 
of revolution; America has factions but not conspiracies, 
the race of statesmen has dwindled. Universal suffrage 
does not guarantee wise choice of officers, Democracies are 
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better in times of peace than of war. They develop the 
activities of the individual. De Tocqueville says: “‘ This 
ceaseless agitation which democratic government has intro- 
duced into the political world influences all social intercourse. 
I am not sure that upon the whole this is not the greatest 
advantage of democracy. And I am much less inclined to 
applaud it for what it does than for what it causes to be done,” 


Such was the view of the most careful critic of 
American institutions at the close of the first 
third of the present century. How accurately he 
judged upon some points, how utterly events have 
proved him wrong upon others, isapparent. The 
union is stronger to-day than the states; demo- 
cratic government in the U.S. has not been proved 
weak in war or fickle in time of peace. Majorities 
have rarely been tyrannical. Of the faults which 
have appeared, Mr. Bryce, writing in 1888, says 
Sess gor: Commonwealth,” ist ed., chap. 
XCV.): 


We have seen that the defects commonly attributed to 
democratic government are not specially characteristic of the 
United States. It remains to inquire what are the peculiar 
blemishes which the country does show. . . . 

First, a certain commonness of mind and tone, a want of 
dignity and elevation in and about the conduct of public 
affairs, an insensibility to the nobler aspects and finer re- 
sponsibilities of national life. 

Secondly, a certain apathy among the luxurious classes 
and fastidious minds, who find themselves of no more account 
than the ordinary voter, and are disgusted by the superficial 
vulgarities of public life. 

Thirdly, a want of knowledge, tact, and judgment in the 
details or legislation, as well as in administration, with an 
inadequate recognition of the difficulty of these kinds of 
work, and of the worth of special experience and skill in 
dealing withthem. Because it is incompetent, the multitude 
will not feel its incompetence, and will not seek or defer to 
the counsels of those who possess the requisite capacity. 

Fourthly, laxity in the management of public business. 


Mr. Lecky, however, in his still more recent 
“Democracy and Liberty” (1896), is much more 
severe on the U. S. Its success he considers 
largely due to its wise constitution and the very 
favorable circumstances of its trial. Yet he 
points out no little corruption (see CorRup- 
TION), and then adds: 


There is, however, one thing which is worse than corrup- 
tion. It is acquiescence in corruption. No feature of 
American life strikes a stranger so powerfully as the extraor- 
dinary indifference, partly cynicism and partly good nature. 
with which notorious frauds and notorious corruption in the 
sphere of politics are viewed by American public opinion. 
Of one other point Mr. Lecky says: “‘It must, I think, be 
added, that modern democracy is not favor- 
able to the higher forms of intellectual life. 
Democracy levels down quite as much as it 
levels up. The belief in the equality of man, 
the total abstinence of the spirit of reverence, 
the apotheosis of the average judgment, the 
fever and the haste, the advertising and 
sensational spirit which American life so abundantly gen- 
erates, and which the American press so vividly reflects, are 
little favorable to the production of great works of beauty or 
of thought, of long meditation, of sober taste, of serious, un- 
interrupted study. Such works have been produced in 
America, but in small numbers and under adverse conditions.”’ 


Lecky’s 
View 


So far Mr. Lecky. He seems to consider most 
of these faults the direct natural and all but in- 
evitable result of democratic institutions, tho he 
considers them ‘‘aggravated”’ by the unnecessary 
rule that congressmen must belongs to the states 
they represent, and that senators should receive 
large salaries. 

Mr. Lecky, however, does not seem to see how 
far political corruption in America is the result, 
not of democracy, but of commercialism and that 
moneyed aristocracy which De Tocqueville bade 
democrats fear sixty years ago. Lecky does, 
indeed, say that the industrialism of American 
life is one of its most characteristic features, and 
that its influence on politics has been by no means 
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good; he does also notice the fact that in 
y America, in 1893 alone, 30,000 miles of 
our railways passed into the hands of receivers, 
and says, ‘‘What an amount of gigantic and de- 
liberate dishonesty as well as unscrupulous gam- 
bling does such a state of things represent!’ But 
he does not seem to have a suspicion how far cor- 
porations corrupt democracy, and not democracy 
corporations. Of-this, however, we shall speak* 
later. We pass on to notice briefly the result 
of democracy in other lands. 

French democracy was born of ideals of nat- 
ural rights falling on a nation perhaps more des- 
potically ruled thananyin Europe. These ideals, 
with those of altruism, as Mr. Kidd 
has pointed out in his ‘‘Social Evo- 
lution,’”’ made even the aristocracy 
aware that their position was unjust, 
and prevented their effectually opposing the up- 
rising of the opprest. The result was an explo- 
sion. Says De Tocqueville of French democ- 
tacy (Introduction to ‘‘Democracy in America’’) : 


wholl 
Breaith 
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The existence of democracy was seemingly unknown 
when on a sudden it took possession of the supreme power. 
. . . The theory was then submitted to its caprices; it was 
worshiped as the idol of strength, until, when it was enfeebled 
by its own excesses, the legislator conceived the rash project 
of annihilating its power, instead of instructing and correcting 
its vices. The consequence of this has been that the demo- 
cratic revolution has been effected only in the material parts 
of society, without that concomitant change in laws, ideas, 
customs, and manners which was necessary to render such a 
revolution beneficial. 


This view of a French opponent of democracy, 
written sixty years ago, is to a less extent true 
to-day. The French Revolution was one of the 
middle classes rather than of the lowest. The 
mass of the people were not ready for it. France, 
therefore, during the century has vibrated be- 
tween emperor and commune. Plebiscites have 
served tyrants. Between 1800 and 1881 France 
had eleven revolutions and nineteen successive 
constitutions, and between 1870 and 1894, thirty- 
two ministries. 

Still democracy has steadily grown, and is now 
probably more firmly established in France than 
ever. er suffrage is all but universal, the main 
restrictions on her democracy being in the Senate, 
and, for Paris, in its lack of self-government. (See 
Paris.) No one is enthusiastic over the French 
Government. Panama scandals, coquetting with 
Russia, the steady growth of her national debt 
and of taxation, in spite of her widely diffused 
land property and her popular loans, have made 
socialism and, to a less extent anarchism, the pop- 
ular idols in France. 

Switzerland is undoubtedly the most demo- 
cratic and one of the most prosperous countries 
in Europe. Her well-known referendum and 
initiative we consider under that head. In Swit- 
zerland far more than in America the people rule. 
This is undoubtedly in part because of the small- 
ness of her territory and of the fact that her com- 
mercial and industrial interests have not called 
into existence the great corporations which domi- 
nate and corrupt American politics; but believers 
in democracy argue that Switzerland shows that 
the cure for the ills of democracy is more de- 
mocracy. France and America, they say, are 
plutocracies. With the referendum and the ini- 
tiative, so that the legislative power is with the 

eople, with a president (see SwITZERLAND) who 
is little more than a figurehead, with a govern- 
ment largely decentralized between cantons and 
municipalities, with a judiciary not allowed to 
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enslave a people by interpreting a constitution 
framed in other days for other needs, Switzerland 
is really democratic, and tho not a land of extreme 
wealth, she holds high rank in popular learning, 
industry, and prosperity for her people. 

Other countries in Europe, tho nominally 
monarchies, are, as in England, Germany, and 
Belgium, almost as democratic in many respects 
as America or France. In the extent of national 
as opposed to municipal suffrage, they rank 
almost with America. (See ELEcTIONS.) They 
groan under standing armies, but so does repub- 
lican France. Their legislatures represent the 
classes more than the masses; but England has 
some sixty labor men in Parliament, Germany 
forty-three Socialists in her Reichstag, France 
seventy-five, Austria eighty-two in their various 
Parliaments, while in the Congress of the United 
States there are no working men. Where do the 
people most truly rule? 

Coming now to the arguments for ard against 
democracy, Mr. Lecky, its latest critic, says of its 
evil results: 


“Sometimes the voter will be directly bribed or intimidated. 
He will vote for money or for drink or in order to win the 
favor or avert the displeasure of some one who is more power- 
ful than himself. . . . A still Jarger number of votes will be 
won by persistent appeals to class cupidities. . . . If the 
poorest, most numerous, and most ignorant class can be 
persuaded to hate the smaller class, and to vote solely for 
the purpose of injuring them, the party manager will have 
achieved his end. . . . As education advances 
newspapers arise which are intended solely 
for this purpose, and they are often almost 
the only reading of great numbers of voters. 
As far as the most ignorant class have opinions 
of their own, they will be of the vaguest and 
most childlike nature. . . . A man will vote 
blue or yellow as his father did before him. . . . A few strong 
biases of class or creed will often display a great vitality. 
Large numbers, also, will naturally vote on what is called 
‘the: turnabout system.’ . . . A bad harvest or some other 
disaster over which the government can have no more in- 
fluence than over the march of the planets will produce a 
discontent that will govern dubious votes. . . . The evil of 
evils in our present politics is that the constituencies can no 
longer be fully trusted, and that their power is so nearly 
absolute. . . . One of the great divisions of politics in our 
day is coming to be whether, at the last resort, the world 
should be governed by its ignorance or by its intelligence."’ 
Some results of democracy Lecky considers to be a lowered 
character of parliamentary government over a]Jl Europe and 
America. All countries give a sigh of relief when legislatures 
are prorogued. Wealth still rules, but wealth of the worst 
kind. Taxes and debts are increased, one class ‘‘has the 
power of voting taxes, which another class must almost ex- 
clusively pay.’’ Group system and log-rolling are developed, 
machines govern parties. 


Unfavorable 
View 


There is, however, another side to this. Even 
Lecky has to admit that democratic institutions 
have enormously advanced both the quantity and 
the quality of popular education, have made enor- 
mous strides in caring for the public health, have 
aided factory legislation, have been favorable to 
religious liberty. 


It is true that he carefully shows that popular education 
does not accomplish all the good sometimes claimed, but yet 
he cannot bring himself to actually oppose, and he has to 
admit that opposition to much education for 
the toiling classes was a Tory doctrine, and 
that under democracy “hardly any change 
in our generation has been more marked than 
that which has made education of the poor one 
of the main functions of the government... ."” 
‘‘At the same time,’’ he says, ‘‘the standard of 
popular and free, or, in other words, state paid education, 
seems steadily rising.’’ Sanitary reform he calls “perhaps 
the noblest legislative achievement of our age.”’ Of religious 
liberty he says, ‘‘On the whole, democracies, at least in the 
Anglo-Saxon race, seem to me favorable to religious liberty.” 
No forms of liberty are more loved by English democracies 
than the liberty of expression, discussion, and association. 
Incidentally he speaks of ‘‘the higher wages, the better pay- 
ment of functionaries and workmen of every order which 
has followed in the track of a higher standard of life and 
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aspect.” He refers to the ‘‘intense and many-sided intel- 
lectual and moral energy that pervades the country.” He 
thinks there never was a period when more time, thought, 
money, and labor were bestowed on the alleviation of suffer- 
ing. He says, ‘No feature of our century is more remarkable 
than the skill with which by reformatories and industrial and 
other schools, by factory laws, by the diminution of insanitary 
dwellings, and by the better regulation of the drink traffic, 
modern philanthropy has succeeded in restricting or purify- 
ing the chief sources of national crime.” ... “Not less 
conspicuous is the improvement that has taken place in the 
decorum. civilization, and humanity of the bulk of the poor. 
. . . [while] the skilled artizans in our great towns within the 
memory of living men have become not only the most ener- 
getic, but also one of the most intelligent and orderly elements 
in English life.’ The closing chapter in Mr. Lecky’s book in 
which he shows the almost revolutionary improvements that 
democracy has introduced in respect to women is one long 
argument for democracy. Surely if a critic of democracy 
has to admit all this, we need not regret that, as Mr. Lecky 
says, democracy is for a considerable time at least ‘‘an in- 
evitable fact.” 


The main charge Mr. Lecky brings against 
democracy is that it makes the poor tax the rich, 
but most will think that that is an advance on the 
Toryism under which the rich tax the poor. 
Probably, too, it is true that democratic legisla- 
tures will be for some time in some ways inferior 
to aristocratic legislatures, because they admit 
representatives of classes whom aristocrats have 
long kept ignorant. But if democracy educates 
the people and raises their life, it will soon raise 
the standard of the representatives of the people. 
Democracy, as De Tocqueville discovered, is 
best because of its indirect results. 

There are, indeed, those in America—and the 
number is at present growing—who ask if de- 
mocracy is not a failure; they see the voters of our 
cities bought and sold; they see offices put up at 
auction, legislation obtained by corrupt means. 
They think this due to the ignorance and cor- 
ruption of the people, and therefore they desire 
from good motives to restrict the ballot. They 
look with envy to the institutions of Great Britain 
and of Germany, where they find less political 
corruption and more efficient government. This 
class forgets that political corruption may be due, 
not to the ignorance of those who are bought, but 
to the corrupt power of the educated, 
who buy. They forget that England 
and Germany have recently made 
rapid advances in democracy, and 
that as they have advanced in trust 
of the people they have advanced and not retro- 
graded in political and municipal purity. The 
reason for their comparative municipal purity 
and our municipal corruption may be, not that 
they are less democratic than we, but because with 
them the government rules the corporations; 
with us corporations rule the government. (See 
City.) This, at least, is a view that needs to be 
remembered. Whatever be the truth, the fact 
cannot be denied that a growing class in America 
desires to restrict the suffrage, to have less fre- 
quent elections, to take power from the common 
people. One of the ‘‘reforms”’ prest before the 
recent Constitutional Convention in New York 
was the restriction of the suffrage. In Massa- 
chusetts the effort for less frequent elections has 
been very strong. In many states ‘‘educational 
and sometimes property qualifications’’ are being 
mooted. In Ohio, the counsel of a great trust 
recently said, in a United States court, that ‘‘too 
many people vote.’”’ It is equally clear that this 
does not represent the view of the masses of the 
country, nor of some of the most experienced 
thinkers. Professor Ely (Christian Union, Oct. 
9, 1890) quotes Mr. Seth Low, when Mayor of 
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Brooklyn, as saying that universal suffrage is not 
the cause of bad city government. Professor 
Commons, in ‘Outlines of Lectures on City Govy- 
ernment,’’ quotes him as saying: ‘‘In a country 
where wealth has no hereditary sense of obligation 
to its neighbors, it is hard to conceive what would 
be the condition of society if universal suffrage 
did not compel every one having property to 
consider, to some extent at least, the well-being of 
the whole community.” Mr. Albert Shaw, who 
perhaps -has studied municipal administration 
more widely than any other writer, in an interview 
published by the Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 27, 1888, 
makes it the second most important principle of 
municipal administration to “‘trust the people.” 
The masses of this country want not less de- 
mocracy, but more. They want not a limited suf- 
frage, but industrial democracy added to political 
democracy. Their problem is not how to limit 
the suffrage, but how to save the political liberties 
of the people. Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, in an address 
before the Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, in Chicago, December, 1893, 
speaking of present evils in America, said: 


The pioneers who saw a generation ago the thread that 
would lead us through this labyrinth and into the free air 
have now become a multitude. That thread is the thread of 
democracy, whose principles must and will rule whreveer 
men coexist, in industry not less surely than in politics. It is 
by the people who do the work that the hours of labor, the 
conditions of employment, the division of the produce is to 
be determined. It is by them the captains of industry are to 
be chosen, and chosen to be servants, not masters. It is for 
the welfare of all that the coordinated labor of all must be 
directed. Industry, like government, exists only by the 
cooperation of all, and, like government, it must guarantee 
equal protection to all. This is democracy, and democracy 
is not true only where men carry letters or build forts, but 
wherever they meet in common efforts. 

The declaration of independence yesterday meant self- 
government, to-day it means self-employment, which is but 
another kind of self-government. Every dollar, every edifice, 
every product of human toil is the creation of the cooperation 
of all the people. But in this cooperation it is the share of 
the majority to have no voice, to do the hardest work and 
feed on the crumbs of life. Not as an exception, but univer- 
sally, labor is doing what it does not want to do, and not 

getting what it wants or what it needs. 
Laborers want to work eight hours a day; 
Need of In- they ne work et four eighteen. es 
. . ing to their employers, to Congress, to legis- 
dustrial De latures to be rescued, they go down under the 
mocracy murderous couplers and wheels of the railroads 
faster than if they were in active service in 
war, marching out of one battle into another. 
They want to send their children to school; they must send 
them to the factory. They want their wives to keep house 
forthem; but they, too, must throw some shuttle or guide some 
wheel. They must work when they are sick; they must stop 
work at another’s will. . . . This is an impossible situation. 
No human society ever held together on such terms. This 
is contrary to the most sacred principles of American society. 
This is government without consent and it is the corner- 
stone and rooftree of American life that we will have none of 
it. The men who think it can continue are our idlest dream- 
ers and most impracticable theorists. .. . 

Democracy must be progressive or die. It was by a divine 
instinct of right, whether they knew it or not, that the hun- 
dreds of men who found themselves these winter nights in 
Chicago without a roof went to the city hall. That is the 
house of democracy. It stands on the foundation principle 
that the people live and work for the people. The city hall 
means nothing if it does not mean that the general welfare, 
not the advantages or privileges of a few, is the object of 
society. It means more—the general welfare can be properly 
planned only if all have a voice, and the plans can be properly 
carried out only when all join their efforts. The city hall 
represents an institution ready made for any purpose of the 
common good for which the common people choose to use it— 
an institution in which they are equal partners. and no thanks 
to any one but themselves. The old democracy is the father 
of this new democracy. The old trade-union is to herald this 
greater union. The people who vote are bound on their own 
recognizance to get the independence and knowledge te vote 
right and free. The public schools are a pledge of the public 
honor that every citizen shall be able to buy books and shall 
have time to read and digest. 

The progressive genius of democracy is at one with its 
progressive necessities, ‘‘A house divided against itself 
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cannot stand,” said Lincoln. ‘‘ This union cannot permanent- 
ly endure half slave and half free.”’ It is equally true that 
all cannot remain politically free if all are not economically 
tree Political freedom is but the first instalment of economic 
freedom. 


Nor is this the view of those alone who are 
socialistically inclined. Mr. George Gunton, 
who opposes socialism, says (‘‘Wealth and Prog- 
£ess, /p. 205): 


Freedom does not consist in the mere absence of legal 
barriers, but in the actual power'to go and to do. The poor 
can never be free in any true sense of the term. Whoever 
controls a man’s living can determine his liberty. Freedom 
means independence, which nothing but wealth can impart. 
Even intelligence cannot give independence, except as it can 
give wealth. Poverty and freedom are incompatible with 
each other. 

Whatever may be, theoretically, the form of government, 
the political freedom—real power and influence—of the 
masses is always proportionate to their industrial prosperity 
and progress. Thus, the political influence of the masses is 
far greater under the present European monarchies than it 
was under the ancient republics. And the political influence 
of the masses is greatest to-day in those countries where the 
industrial conditions—real wages—are the highest. The 
laboring classes possess more political influence and freedom 
in England under a monarchy with higher wages, than they 
do in France under a republic with lower wages; and there is 
still more real democracy with higher wages under a republic 
in America than with lower wages under a monarchy in 
England. ... 

It is not and never was true that liberty enlightens the 
world. On the contrary, our democratic institutions are the 
natural consequence of our industrial prosperity and superior 
civilization; and liberty, like morality, instead of enlightening 
the world, is the golden result of the world’s being enlightened 
by the material and social progress of society. Were this 
otherwise, the industrial depressions which afflict the Old 
World would be unknown here. The notorious fact is that 
the frequency and severity of industrial depressions are as 
great under the democracies of France and America as under 
the monarchies of England, Germany, and Belgium. 


Such is a view of democracy that is growing 
to-day. Be this, however, as it may, democracy 
unquestionably, for weal or for wo, has the 
future. Mr. Kidd, in his ‘‘Social Evolution,” 
shows that it is the underlying principle of all 
modern progress. Of this progress, he says (p. 
164): 


It has consisted essentially in the gradual breaking down 
of that military organization of society which had previously 
prevailed in the emancipation and enfranchisement of the 
great body of the people, hitherto universally 
excluded under that constitution of society 
from all participation on equal terms in the 
rivalry of existence. From a remote time 
down unto the period in which we are living, 
we have witnessed a continuous movement in 
this direction. The progress may not have 
been always visible to the current generation among whom 
the rising waves surge backward and forward, but looking 
back over our history, we mark unmistakably the unceasing 
onward progress of the slowly advancing tide. » . . And it 
tends to culminate in a condition of society in which there 
shall be no privileged classes, 


Growth of 
Democracy 


Accepting democracy, the only question then is 
how to save it from defeat, from corruption, from 
misdirection. For this see various views: Direct 
Representation, through which it is claimed all 
the people can legislate, and thus take away 
from corrupt representatives the power to sell leg- 
islation; Proportional Representation, by which it 
is urged that all parties and all views and all inter- 
ests can be represented in legislation, the rights of 
minorities being specially protected; Industrial 
Reform, by which all being put on the same plane 
economically and being able to earn a living by a 
moderate amount of honest toil, will not be easily 
tempted to either sell their vote or buy legislation. 
(See also ANARCHISM; CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM; 
Crviu SERVICE REFORM; INDIVIDUALISM; MuNIc- 
IPAL REFORM; SINGLE Tax; SOCIALISM. 
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by Sir H. Maine; Representative Government, by J. S. Mill; 
Thoughts upon Democracy in Europe, by Giuseppe Mazzini; 
he American Commonwealth, by James Bryce; A True 
Republic, by Albert Stickney; Democracy, and Other Ad- 
dresses, by J. R. Lowell; Democracy, a lecture by Words- 
worth Donisthorpe; Problems of Modern Democracy, E. L. 
Godkin (1896); Democracy and Liberty, W. E. H. Lecky 
(1896); Democracy and Reaction, L. T. Hobhouse (1904). 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND SOCIAL RE- 
FORM, THE: A signed statement abridged from 
Mr. William J. Bryan’s addresses on the sub- 
ject. 

‘“The aim of the Democratic Party in relation 
to social reform is the abolition of privilege. 
The Democratic Party is not the enemy of 
property or of property rights; it is, on the con- 
trary, the best defender of both, because it de- 
fends human rights and human rights are the 
only foundation upon which property and prop- 
erty rights can rest securely. If we can but re- 
peal the laws which enable men to reap where 
they have not sown—laws which enable them to 
garner into their overflowing barns the harvests 
that belong to others—no one will be able to ac- 
cumulate enough to make his fortune dangerous 
to the country. Special privilege and the use of 
the taxing power for private gain—these are the 
twin pillars upon which plutocracy rests. To 
take away these supports and to elevate the 
beneficiaries of special legislation to the plane 
of honest effort ought to be the purpose of our 
party. 

‘‘ The paramount issue to-day is the trust ques- 
tion, and for the purposes of this discussion it is 
sufficient to draw the line at the point where 
competition ceases to be effective and to desig- 
nate as a trust any corporation which controls 
so much of the product of any article that it can 
fix the terms and conditions of sale. 

“Legislation which prevents monopoly not 
only does not injure legitimate business, but ac- 
tually protects legitimate business 
from injury. We are indebted to 


a the younger Rockefeller for an illus- 
tration which makes this distinction 
clear. In defending the trust system -he is 


quoted as saying that as the American beauty 
rose cannot be brought to perfection without 
pinching off ninety-nine buds, so that the one 
hundredth bud can receive the full strength of 
the bush, so great industrial organizations are 
impossible without the elimination of the smaller 
ones. It is a cruel illustration jbut it presents 
a perfectly accurate picture of trust methods. 
The Democratic Party champions the cause of 
the ninety-nine enterprises which are menaced; 
they must not be sacrificed that one great com- 
bination may flourish. 

“‘There must be no mistaking of the issue and 
no confusing of the line of battle. The trust, as 
an institution, will have few open defenders. 
The policy of the trust defenders will be to insist 
upon ‘reasonable regulation’ and then they will 
rely upon their power to corrupt legislatures and 
to intimidate executives to prevent the applica- 
tion of any remedies which will interfere with the 
trusts. Our motto must be: ‘A private monop- 
oly is indefensible and intolerable,’ and our plan 
of attack must contemplate the total and com- 
plete overthrow of the monopoly principle in in- 
dustry. We need not quarrel over remedies. 
We must show ourselves willing to support any 
remedy and every remedy which promises sub- 
stantial advantage to the people in their war- 
fare against monopoly. Something is to be ex- 
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pected from the enforcement of the criminal 
clause of the Sherman antitrust law, but this 
law must be enforced not against a few trusts as 
at present, but against all trusts, and the aim 
must be to imprison the guilty, not merely to 
recover a fine. What is a fine of $1,000 or even 
$10,000 to a trust which makes $100,000 while 
the trial is in progress? 

“Tf the criminal clause is not going to be en- 
forced it ought to be repealed. If imprisonment 
is too severe a punishment for the eminently re- 
spectable gentlemen who rob 80,000,000 of peo- 
ple of hundreds of millions of dollars annually, 
the language of the statute ought to be changed, 
for nothing is more calculated to breed anarchy 
than the failure to enforce the law against rich 
criminals while it is rigidly enforced against petty 
offenders. But it is not sufficient to enforce ex- 
isting laws. If ten corporations conspiring to- 
gether in restraint of trade are threatened with 
punishment, all they have to do now is to dis- 
solve their separate corporations and turn their 
property over to anew corporation. We need, 
therefore, new legislation. 

“Recent investigations have brought to light 
the fact that nearly all the crookedness revealed 
in the management of our large corporations 
have been due largely to the duplication of direc- 
torates. A group of men organize, or obtain 
control of, several corporations doing business 
with each other and then proceed to swindle 
the stockholders of the various corporations for 
which they act. Many of the trusts control 
prices by the same methods. The same group of 
men secure control of several competing corpo- 
rations and the management is thus consolidated. 
It is worth while to consider whether a blow may 
not be struck at the trusts by a law making it 
illegal for the same person to act as director 
or officer of two corporations which deal with 
each other or are engaged in the same general 
business. 

““A still more far-reaching remedy was pro- 
posed by the Democratic platform of 1900, 
namely, the requiring of corporations to take 
out a federal license before engaging in interstate 
commerce. This remedy is simple, easily ap- 
plied, and comprehensive. The requiring of a 
license would not embarrass legitimate corpora- 
tions—it would scarcely inconvenience them— 
while it would confine the predatory corporations 
to the state of their origin. 

“Tf corporations were required to take out a 
federal license the federal government could 
then issue the license upon the terms and con- 
ditions which would protect the public. A cor- 
poration differs from a human being in that it 
has no natural rights and as all of its rights are 
derived from the statutes it can be limited or re- 
strained according as the public welfare may 
require. The control which Congress has over 
interstate commerce is complete and if Congress 
can prevent the transportation of a lottery ticket 
through the mails, by the express companies or 
by freight, it can certainly forbid the use of the 
mails, the railways, and the telegraph lines to 
any corporation which is endeavoring to monop- 
olize an article of commerce, and no party can 
long be credited with sincerity if it condemns the 
trusts with words only and then permits the 
trusts to employ all the instrumentalities of in- 
terstate commerce in the carrying out of their 
nefarious plans. 

“The tariff question is very closely allied to 
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the trust question and the reduction of the tariff 

furnishes an easy means of limiting the extor- 

tion which the trusts can practise. 

- While absolute free trade would not 

Tariff : , : 

necessarily make a trust impossible, 

still it is probable that very few man- 

ufacturing establishments would dare to enter 

into a trust if the president were empowered to 

put upon the free list articles competing with 

those controlled by a trust. The protective tar- 

iff has been the fruitful source of a great deal of 

political corruption as well as the mother of 
many of our most iniquitous trusts. 

“But one of the worst features of the tariff, 
levied not for revenue, but for the avowed pur- 
pose of protection, is that it fosters the idea that 
men should use their votes to advance their own 
financial interests. The manufacturer has been 
assured that it is legitimate for him to vote for 
congressmen who, whatever their opinions on 
other subjects may be, will legislate larger divi- 
dends into his pockets; sheep-growers have been 
encouraged to believe that they should have no 
higher aim in voting than to raise the price of 
wool; and laboring men have been urged to make 
their wages their only concern. 

“There never was a time when tariff reform 
could be more easily entered upon, for the man- 
ufacturers by selling abroad cheaper than at 
home, as many of them do, have not only shown 
their ingratitude toward those who built the tariff 
wall for them, but they have demonstrated their 
ability to sell in competition with the world. 
The high tariff has long been a burden to the 
consumers in the U. S. and it is growing more 
and more a menace to our foreign commerce 
because it arouses resentment and provokes 
retaliation. 

“The railroad question is also interwoven 
with the trust question. Nearly all the private 
monopolies have received rebates or secured other 
advantages over competitors. Absolute equality 
of treatment at the hands of the railroads would 
go far toward crippling the trusts, and I rejoice 
that the president has had the courage to press 
the question upon Congress. While the law, as it 
was finally distorted by the Senate, is not all that 
could be wished, it deserves a fair trial. 

““Rate regulation was absolutely necessary and 
it furnishes some relief from the unbearable con- 
dition which previously existed, but we must 
not forget that the vesting of this 
enormous power in the hands of acom- 
mission appointed by the ae cding 
introduces a new danger. If an ap- 
pointive board has the power to fix 
rates and can, by the exercise of that power, 
increase or decrease by hundreds of millions of 
dollars the annual revenues of the railroads, will 
not the railroads feel that they have a large 
pecuniary interest in the election of a President 
friendly to the railroads? Experience has dem- 
onstrated that municipal corruption is largely 
traceable to the fact that franchised corporations 
desire to control the city council and thus in- 
crease dividends of the franchised corporations. 
If the railroad managers adopt the same policy, 
the sentiment in favor of the ownership of the 
railroads by the government is likely to increase 
as rapidly throughout the country as the sentiment 
in favor of municipal ownership has increased in 
the cities. 

“Railroads partake so much of the nature of a 
monopoly that they must ultimately become pub- 
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lic property and be managed by public officials 
in the interest of the whole community in ac- 
cordance with the well-defined theory that pub- 
lic ownership is necessary where competition is 
impossible. I do not know that the country is 
ready for this change; I do not know that a ma- 
jority of my own party favor it, but I believe that 
an increasing number of the members of all par- 
ties see in public ownership the only sure remedy 
for discrimination” between persons and places 
and for extortionate rates for the carrying of 
freight and passengers. 

“Believing, however, that the operation of all 
the railroads by the federal government would 
so centralize the government as to almost oblit- 
erate state lines, I prefer to see only the trunk 
lines operated by the federal government and 
the local lines by the several state governments. 
Some have opposed this dual ownership as im- 
practicable, but investigation in Europe has con- 
vinced me that it is entirely practicable. Nearly 
all the railroads of Germany are owned by the 
several states, the empire not even owning trunk 
lines, and yet the interstate traffic is in no wise 
obstructed. The ownership and operation of the 
local lines by the several state governments is 
not only feasible but it suits itself to the condi- 
tions existing in the various states. In those 
states where the people are ripe for a change the 
local lines can be purchased or new lines be built 
at once, while private ownership can continue in 
those states in which the people still prefer private 
ownership. Some States have been more care- 
ful than others to prevent the watering of stock 
and in the acquiring of roads each state can 
act according to the situation which it has to 
meet. 

“As to the right of the governments, federal 
and state, to own and operate railroads there 
can be no doubt. If we can deepen the water in 
the lakes and build connecting canals in order 
to cheapen railroad transportation during half 
of the year, we can build a railroad and cheapen 
tates the whole year; if we can spend several 
hundred millions on the Panama Canal to lower 
transcontinental rates, we can build a railroad 
from New York to San Francisco to lower both 
transcontinental and local rates. The U. S. 
mail is increasing so rapidly that we shall soon 
be able to pay the interest on the cost of trunk 
lines out of the money which we now pay to rail- 
roads for carrying through mails. If any of you 
question the propriety of my mentioning this 
subject I beg to remind you that the president 
could not have secured the passage of the rate 
bill had he not appealed to the fear of the more 
radical remedy of government ownership, and 
nothing will so restrain the railroad magnates 
from attempting to capture the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as the same fear. The high- 
handed manner in which they have violated law 
and ignored authority, together with the corrup- 
tion discovered in high places, has done more to 
create sentiment in favor of public ownership 
than all the speeches and arguments of the oppo- 
nents of private ownership. 

““T have referred to the railroad question as a 

art of the trust question because they are so 
interwoven that it is difficult to consider one 
without the other. 

‘‘ Political liberty could not long endure under 
an industrial system which permitted a few pow- 
erful magnates to control the means of livelihood 
of the rest of the people. 
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“‘Landlordism, the curse of Europe, is an in- 
nocent institution in comparison with the trust 
carried to its logical conclusion. The man who 
argues that there is an economic advantage in 
private monopoly is aiding socialism. The So- 
cialist, asserting the economic superiority of the 
monopoly, insists that its benefits shall accrue 
to the whole people, and his conclusion cannot be 

te if his ec tone is admitted. 

P e Democratic Party, if I under- 

prunes stand its position, denies the eco- 

nomic as well as the political ad- 

vantage of private monopoly and promises to 

oppose it wherever it manifests itself. It offers 

as an alternative competition where competition 

is possible and public monopoly wherever circum- 
stances are such as to prevent competition. 

“Socialism presents a consistent theory, but 
a theory which, in my judgment, does not take 
human nature into account. Its strength is in 
its attack upon evils the existence of which is 
confest; its weakness is that it would substitute 
a new disease—if not a worse one—for the dis- 
ease from which we suffer. The Socialist is hon- 
est in the belief that he has found a remedy for 
human ills, and he must be answered with argu- 
ment, not with abuse. The best way to oppose 
socialism is to remedy the abuses which have 
grown up under individualism but which are not 
a necessary part of individualism, and the sooner 
the remedy is applied the better. 

“There is noticeable everywhere a distinct 
movement toward democracy in its broadest 
sense. In the U. S. this trend toward democ- 
tracy has taken the form of a growing demand for 
the election of U. S. senators by a direct vote of 
the people. It would be difficult to overestimate 
the strategic advantages of this reform, for since 
every bill must receive the sanction of the Senate 
as well as the House of Representatives before 
it can become a law, no important remedial leg- 
islation of a national character is possible until 
the Senate is brought into harmony with the 
people. 

“IT am within the limits of the truth when I 
say that the Senate has been for years the bul- 
wark of predatory wealth, and that it even now 
contains so many members who owe their elec- 
tion to favor-seeking corporations and are so 
subservient to their masters as to prevent needed 
legislation. The popular branch of Congress has 
four times declared in favor of this reform by a 
two-thirds vote and more than two thirds of the 
states have demanded it, and yet the Senate 
arrogantly and impudently blocks the way. 

“The income tax, which some in our country 
have denounced as a socialistic attack upon 
wealth, has, I am pleased to report, the indorse- 
ment of the most conservative countries in the 
Old World. It is a permanent part of the fiscal 
system of most of the countries of Europe and in 
many places it is a graded tax, the rate being 
highest upon the largest incomes. England has 
long depended upon the income tax for a con- 
siderable part of her revenues and the English 
commission is now investigating the proposition 
to change from a uniform to a graded tax. 

“Tt is little short of a disgrace to our country 
that while it is able to command the 
lives of its citizens in time of war, 
it cannot, even in the most extreme 
emergency, compel wealth to bear its 
share of the expenses of the govern- 
ment which protects it, 
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“Concerning disputes between labor and cap- 
ital, arbitration, I believe, defends the highest in- 
terests of the three real parties to these disputes, 
viz., the employers, the employees, and the 
public. 

“The question sometimes asked, ‘Can I not 
conduct my business to suit myself?’ is a plau- 
sible one, but when a man in conducting his busi- 
ness attempts to arbitrarily fix the conditions 
under which hundreds of employees are to live 
and to determine the future of thousands of hu- 
man beings, I answer without hesitation that he 
has no right to conduct his own business in such 
a way as to deprive his employees of the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. To 
support this position, I need only refer to the 
laws regulating the safety of mines, the factory 
laws fixing the age at which children can be em- 
ployed, and usury laws establishing the rate of 
interest. 

“But if it is unwise to make the employer the 
sole custodian of the rights and interests of the 
employees, it is equally unwise to give the em- 
ployees uncontrolled authority over the rights 
and interests of the employer. The employees 
are no more to be trusted to act unselfishly and 
disinterestedly than the employers. 

“The strike, the only weapon of the employee 
at present, is a two-edged sword and may injure 
the workman as much as the employer, and even 
when wholly successful, is apt to leave a rank- 
ling in the bosom of the wage-earner that ought 
not to be. Society has, moreover, something at 
stake as well as the employer and employee, for 
there can be no considerable strike without con- 
siderabie loss to the public. Society, therefore, 
is justified in demanding that the differences be- 
tween capital and labor should be settled by 
peaceful means. If a permanent, impartial 
board is created to which either party of an in- 
dustrial dispute may appeal, or which of its own 
motion can institute an inquiry, public opinion 
can be relied upon to enforce the finding. If 
there is compulsory submission to investigation 
it is not necessary that there shall be a com- 
pulsory acceptance of the decision, for a full and 
fair investigation will in every case bring about 
a settlement. 

“No reference to the labor question is com- 
plete that does not include some mention of what 
is known as government by injunction. As the 
main purpose of the writ is to evade trial by jury, 
it is really an attack upon the jury system and 
ought to arouse a unanimous protest. However, 
as the writ is usually invoked in case of a strike 
the importance of the subject would be very 
much reduced by the adoption of a system of 
arbitration, because arbitration would very 
much reduce, even if it did not entirely remove, 
the probability of a strike. 

‘‘ Another word in regard to the laboring man. 
The struggle to secure an eight-hour day is an in- 
ternational struggle and it is sure to be settled in 
favor of the workingman’s contention. The ben- 
efits of the labor-saving machine have not been 
distributed with equity. The producer has 
enormously multiplied his capacity, but so far 
the owner of the machine has received too much 
of the increase and the laborer too little. Those 
who oppose the eight-hour day do it, Iam con- 
vinced, more because of ignorance of conditions 
than because of lack of sympathy with those who 
toil. The removal of work from the house to the 
factory has separated the husband from his wife 
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and the father from his children, while the growth 
of our cities has put an increasing distance be- 
tween the home and the workshop. Then, too, 
more is demanded of the laboring man now than 
formerly. He is a citizen as well as a laborer, and 
must have time for the study of public questions 
if he is to be an intelligent sovereign. To drive 
him from his bed to his task and from his task to 
his bed is to deprive the family of his companion- 
par society of his service, and politics of his 
influence. 

‘*Thus far I have dwelt upon subjects which 
may not be regarded as strictly partizan, but I 
am sure that you will pardon me if 
in this presence I betray my inter- 
est in those policies for which the 
Democratic Partystands. I have not 
had an opportunity to make a Democratic speech 
for almost a year, and no one—not even a politi- 
cal enemy—could be so cruel as to forbid me to 
speak of those policies on this occasion. Our 
opponents have derived not only partizan pleas- 
ure but partizan advantage as well from the divi- 
sion caused in our party by the money question. 
They ought not, therefore, begrudge us the satis- 
faction that we find in the fact that unexpected 
conditions have removed the cause of our differ- 
ences and permitted us to present a united front 
on present issues. The unlooked-for and unprece- 
dented increase in the production of gold has 
brought a victory to both the advocates of gold 
and the advocates of bimetalism—the former 
keeping the gold standard which they wanted and 
the latter securing the larger volume of money 
for which they contended. We who favor bimet- 
alism are satisfied with our victory if the friends 
of monometalism are satisfied with theirs. And 
we can invite them to a contest of zeal and endur- 
ance in the effort to restore to the people the rights 
which have been gradually taken from them by 
the trusts. 

““The investigations which have been in pros: 
tess during the past year have disclosed the 
business methods of those who a few years ago 
resented any inspection of their schemes and 
hid their rascality under high-sounding phrases. 
These investigations have also disclosed the 
source of enormous campaign funds which have 
been used to debauch elections and corrupt the 
ballot. The people see now what they should 
have seen before, namely, that no party can ex- 
terminate the trusts so long as it owes its politi- 
cal success to campaign contributions secured 
from the trusts. The great corporations do not 
contribute their money to any party except for 
immunity expressly promised or clearly implied. 
No party can afford to receive contributions even 
from individuals when the acceptance of those 
contributions secretly pledges the party to a 
course which it cannot openly avow. In other 
words, politics should be honest, and contribu- 
tions public and not from corporations. 4 

‘In regard to international relations and im- 
perialism the U. S. should lead in the movement 
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for international arbitration. The 

Inter. Cause of arbitration is making real 
national Progress. At the last session of the 
Arbitration 1™terparliamentary Union which con- 


vened in London last July, twen- 
ty-six nations were represented. I 
believe that if our nation would propose to make 
with every other nation a treaty providing that 
all questions in dispute between the parties 
should be submitted to The Hague Court for in- 
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vestigation and report before any declaration of 
war or commencement of hostilities, it would 
find many nations willing to enter into such a 
compact. 

““Another subject connected with our foreign 
relations: I venture to suggest that we may not 
only promote peace but also advance our com- 
mercial interests by announcing as a national 
policy that our navy will not be used for the col- 
lection of private debts. While protecting the 
lives of our citizens everywhere and guaranteeing 
personal safety to all who owe allegiance to our 
flag, we should, in my judgment, announce that 

ersons engaging in business and holding property 
in other lands for business purposes must be sub- 
ject to the laws of the countries in which they 
engage in business enterprises. 

“The growth of the principle of self-govern- 
ment, planted on American soil, has been the over- 
shadowing political fact of the nineteenth century. 
It has made this nation conspicuous among the 
nations and given it a place in history such as 
no other nation has ever enjoyed. Nothing has 
been able to check the onward march of this idea. 
Iam not willing that this nation shall cast aside 
the omnipotent weapon of truth to seize again the 
weapons of physical warfare. I would not ex- 
change the glory of this republic for the glory of 
all the empires that have risen and fallen since 
time began. 

““When Lord Howe asserted that the acts of 
Parliament which brought on the Revolution 
were necessary to prevent American trade from 
passing into foreign channels, Franklin replied: 


“““To me it seems that neither the obtaining nor retaining 
of any trade, howsoever valuable, is an object for which men 
may justly spill each other’s blood.’ 


“‘Lincoln said that the safety of this nation was 
not in its fleets, its armies, its forts, but in the 
spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage of all 
men, in all lands, everywhere, and he warned 
his countrymen that they could not destroy this 
spirit without planting the seeds of despotism at 
their own doors. 

‘““Even now we are beginning to see the paralyz- 
ing influence of imperialism. 

““A colonial policy means that we shall send 
to the Philippine Islands a few traders, a few 
task-masters, and a few office-holders, and an 
army large enough to support the authority of a 
small fraction of the people while they rule the 
natives. 

“That a large permanent increase in our regu- 
lar army is intended by Republican leaders is not 
a matter of conjecture, but a matter of fact. In 
his message of Dec. 5, 1898, the president asked 
for authority to increase the standing army to 
100,000. In 1896 the army contained about 
25,000. Within two years the president asked 
for four times that many, and a Republican 
House of Representatives complied with the re- 
quest after the Spanish treaty had been signed, 
and when no country was at war with the U.S. 

“Tt is argued by some that the Filipinos are 
incapable of self-government and that, therefore, 
we owe it to the world to take con- 
trol of them. Admiral Dewey, in an 
official report to the Navy Depart- 
ment, declared the Filipinos more 
capable of self-government than the Cubans, and 
said that he based his opinion upon a knowledge 
of both races. But I will not rest the case 
upon the relative advancement of the Filipinos. 


Imperialism 
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Henry Clay, in defending the right of the people 
of South America to self-government, said: 

sea is the doctrine of thrones that man is too ignorant to 
govern himself. Their partizans assert his incapacity in 
reference to all nations; if they cannot command universal 
assent to the proposition, it is then demanded to particular 
nations; and our pride and our presumption too often make 
converts of us. I contend that it is to arraign the disposition 
of Providence Himself to suppose that He has created beings 
incapable of governing themselves, and to be trampled on by 
kings. Self-government is the natural government of man.’ 


“The Republicans say that this nation is in 
the hands of destiny; Washington believed that 
not only the destiny of our own nation but the 
destiny of the republican form of government 
throughout the world was entrusted to American 
hands. Immeasurable responsibility! The des- 
tiny of this republic is in the hands of its own 
people, and upon the success of the experiment 
here rests the hope of humanity. No exterior 
force can disturb this republic, and no foreign 
influence should be permitted to change its course. 

“Behold a republic, resting securely upon the 
foundation stones quarried by revolutionary 
patriots from the mountain of eternal truth—a 
republic applying in practise and proclaiming to 
the world the self-evident proposition that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed 
with inalienable rights; that governments are in- 
stituted among men to secure these rights, and 
that governments derive their just rights from the 
consent of the governed. Behold a government 
standing erect while empires around are bowed 
beneath the weight of their own armaments—a 
republic whose flag is loved while other flags are 
only feared. Behold a republic increasing in 
population, in wealth, in strength, and in influ- 
ence, solving the problems of civilization, and 
hastening the coming of a universal brotherhood— 
a republic which shakes thrones and dissolves 
aristocracies by its silent example and gives light 
and inspiration to those who sit in darkness. 
Behold a republic gradually but surely becoming 
a supreme moral factor in the world’s progress 
and the accepted arbiter of the world’s disputes— 
a republic whose history, like the path of the just, 
‘is as the shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.’ 

WitiraM J. BRYAN. 


DEMOREST, W. JENNINGS: American pub- 
lisher and prohibitionist; born in New York City, 
1822; educated in the public schools. At the age 
of twenty he commenced business in the dry 
goods trade, and in 1860 began the publication 
of the New York Illustrated News in English and 
German, and also Young America. In 1864 these 
were merged into Demorest’s Family Magazine. 
Mr. Demorest traveled extensively and wrote 
largely on ethics, especially against the evils of the 
liquor traffic. He distributed nearly 50,000,000 
pages of tracts on this question. 

Mr. Demorest was active in the great Wash- 
ington movement, and was one of the originators 
of the Sons of Temperance. To test the question 
of the constitutionality of slavery he had a suit 
instituted and well on its way toward the supreme 
court when President Lincoln’s emancipation 
proclamation was issued. aie 

Actively identified with the Prohibition Party, 
Mr. Demorest, since 1884, was a tireless worker 
for its success. He established the National 
Prohibition Bureau for speakers and the distribu- 
tion of literature, and, true to his early convic- 
tions, organized the National Constitutional 
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League, through which he was pressing a test suit 
up to the supreme court to establish the unconsti- 
tutionality of license to the liquor traffic, when his 
death occurred, April 9, 1895. He published a 
monthly periodical called The Constitution. He 
served the party as a candidate for mayor of New 
York City and for lieutenant-governor of the 
state. An interesting feature of Mr. Demorest’s 
services for the cause of prohibition is the medal 
contest work for the education of the youth, and 
the creation of public sentiment in favor of the 
universal prohibition of the liquor traffic, which 
he originated and maintained. 


DENIS, HECTOR: Belgian sociologist; born at 
Braine-le-Comte, 1842; doctor of law and natural 
science; advocate (1860); professor of philosophy 
at the University of Brussels, and instructor at 
the polytechnical school. He was rector of the 
University of Brussels, 1892-94, and resigned 
because of the suspension of Elisée ReEc.Lus. 
Denis is a member of the Royal Academy, and of 
the Superior Council of Labor. He was elected 
representative from Liége in 1894, 1898, and 
1900, and is a leader in socialism. He is the 
author of ‘‘L’Alimentation et la Force du Tra- 
vail.”” ‘“‘ Dela Constitution de la Morale Positive.” 


DENISON, EDWARD: English founder of 
social settlements; born at Salisbury, 1840; son 
of Edward Denison, Bishop of Salisbury; gradu- 
ated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. From 
1862 to 1866 he read law, in the spring of 1864 
traveling through Southern Europe and Northern 
Africa. He became deeply interested in the 
condition of the poor, and in 1867 took a lodging 
among the tenements in Philpot Street, Mile End 
Road, East London. He resided there eight 
months, studying the conditions of life, building, 
endowing, and teaching in a school. He was one 
of the original members of the Society for Organ- 
izing Charitable Relief and Repressing Men- 
dicity in 1869, out of which has grown the Char- 
ity Organization Movement. He disbelieved in 
giving doles, and in 1868 went to Paris and Edin- 
burgh to study the working of the poor-law. In 
November of that year he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Newark, but his failing health prevented 
his continued attendance, and after vainly seek- 
ing health in the Channel Islands, he went on a 
voyage to Australia, but died in Melbourne, Jan. 
26, 1870, two weeks after his arrival. His letters 
and writings have been published, London, 1870. 


DENMARK: A kingdom of northern Europe, 
on account of its former political associations 
with Sweden and Norway, customarily regarded 
as a unit of the Scandinavian peninsula. Its 
history has been closely united with that of 
Norway, and its language and literature are al- 
most identical with Norway’s, but on social 
reforms, Denmark has been the leader of her sister 
kingdoms. 

I.—Statistics 


AREA AND POPULATION 
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At the latest official census (1901) the popula- 
tion of Denmark proper consisted of 1,193,448 
males and 1,256,092 females, a total of 2,464,770; 
showing an increase of about 12 
Pe cent since the census of 1890. 

hile the town population has in- 
creased more than 29 per cent, 
the rural population has remained 
practically stationary, the increase being only 
slightly more than 4 per cent. The population 
is intermingled with a very small percentage of 
foreign blood; and the greater part of the foreign- 
born people come from Sweden and northern 
Germany (Sleswick-Holstein). According to 
the census of 1901, 948,997 persons were engaged 
in agriculture; 674,613 in industrial pursuits; 
220,234 in commerce; 139,959 as domestic serv- 
ants and other lower occupations; 114,100 in 
immaterial production; 72,072 in fishing and 
navigation; and 22,351 in inland transportation. 
There were 103,629 pensioners and capitalists, 
48,678 public paupers, 5,623 persons in asylums 
for the abnormal, and 1,748 prisoners. 

The principal cities of Denmark are: Copen- 
hagen (the capital), with a population of 378,235; 
Aarhuus (Jutland), 51,814; Odense (Funen), 
40,138; Aalborg (Jutland), 31,457. The birth- 
rate in 1904 was 29.89, the death-rate 14.57; 9.6 
per cent of the births were illegitimate. There 
were in 1904 18,235 marriages and 473 divorces. 
Emigration, chiefly to the United States, was 
9,034 in 1904. 

With regard to religion, Denmark maintains 
the Lutheran creed as her State religion, but 
no Civil disabilities exist. In 1901 there were no 
2,436,084 Protestants, 5,373 Roman 
Catholics, 3,476 Jews, and 4,501 of 
of other denominations. In an edu- 
cational aspect Denmark ranks high. 
Compulsory education was intro- 
duced in 1814, all children being obliged to attend 
school between the ages of seven and fourteen. 
There are 28 elementary schools in Copenhagen, 
132 in other towns, and 2,780 in rural districts, 
making a total of 2,940. The pupils numbered 

26,268 in 1903. Copenhagen has a university, 
ounded in 1479, which has five faculties, 85 
professors and teachers, and an annual roll of 
about 400 students. There are, further, a veter- 
inary college, 12 agricultural schools, 72 high 
schools, 130 real-schools which prepare pupils for 
academic courses, a college of pharmacy, a poly- 
technic institution, and several commercial, tech- 
nical, and horticultural schools. The State makes 
annual grants to many of the technical and 
agricultural schools, as well as to some of the 
real-schools, which, in reality, are preparatory 
to the university. 

In 1903 there were 3,851 persons convicted of 
crimes, and 42,083 of minor offenses. There 
were 796 persons in the penitentiaries on March 
31, 1903. 

Denmark is primarily an agricultural country. 
On account of a law which prohibits the merging 
of small holdings into large estates the soil is 
greatly subdivided into small farms. 
The main crops are beetroots, pota- 
toes, oats, wheat, barley, andrye. In 
1903 Denmark had 486,935 horses, 
1,840,466 head of cattle; 876,830 sheep; 38,984 
goats; and 1,456,699 swine. In 1904, 26,137 
horses, 92,058 head of cattle, and 936 sheep and 
goats were exported. Denmark produced (1904) 
22,366,516 gallons of excisable beer, and 33,395,- 
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344 gallons of non-excisable beer; also 7,427,570 
gallons of corn-brandy (brendevin) reduced to an 
alcoholicity of 8°. The production of beet sugar 
amounted to 44,125 tons, and that of oleomarga- 
rin to 21,885 tons. The Danish fisheries yielded a 
catch valued at 9,950,287 kronen in 1903. 

Year by year the commerce of Denmark shows 
a healthy increase, the high standard of her 
agricultural and dairy products assuring her a 
steady market abroad. The total 
exports in 1904 amounted to 407,- 
836,000 kronen, and the total im- 
ports to 599,244,000 kr. Of the 
exports 358,629,000 kr. were home produce. 
The chief exports (1904) were as follows: Co- 
lonial goods, 12,754,000 kronen (krone=twenty- 
seven cents); beverages, 3,374,000 kr.; textiles, 
21,514,000 kr.; metals and hardware, 18,264,000 
kr.; wood and manufactures, 1,687,000 kr.; coal, 
3,995,000 kr.; animals, 37,469,000 kr.; provisions, 
eggs, etc., 321,234,000 kr.; cereals, etc., 13,986,- 
ooo kr. The principal imports were: From 
Germany, 214,236,000 kr.; from Great Britain, 
90,172,000 kr.; from Sweden and Norway, 
63,119,000 kr.; from the United States, 74,464,- 
ooo kr.; from Russia, 76,390,000 kr.; from Hol- 
land, 12,411,000 kr.; from Belgium, 10,770,000 kr.; 
from France, 16,235,000 kr.; and from the Danish 
colonies, 3,519,000 kr. The chief exports of 
home produce go to Great Britain, and consisted, 
in 1904, of butter to the value of £9,003,089; 
eggs, £1,461,459; bacon, £4,532,420; beef, £17,- 
696; pork, £158,639; and fish, £70,307. Other- 
wise the value of exports was distributed as fol- 
lows: To Germany, 105,401,000 kr.; to Great 
Britain, 282,816,000 kr.; to Sweden and Norway, 
52,335,000 kr.; to the U. S., 16,326,000 kr.; to 
Russia, 26,592,000 kr.; to Holland, 519,000 kr.; 
to Belgium, 1,334,000 kr.; to France, 899,000 kr.; 
to Danish colonies, 4,624,000 kr. 


Commerce 


II.—Constitution and Government 


According to the Constitution of 1849, the 
crown of Denmark is hereditary; but the powers 
of government are divided between the king and 
the two houses of parliament: the Folkething and 
the Landsthing. The king holds the executive 
power, while the legislative rights are vested in 
the Rigsdag, which comprizes the two houses 
mentioned in the foregoing. The Landsthing, 
or Upper House, consists of sixty-six members, 
twelve of whom are elected by the crown, and 
the remaining fifty-four by electoral bodies com- 
posed of the largest taxpayers. The Folkething, 
or Lower House, counts 114 members, elected 
by universal suffrage for a term of three years. 
Every resident citizen above the age of twenty- 
five, and of good reputation, is eligible for election 
to either house. 

The civil subdivisions of Denmark are called 
“amts”’ and are eighteen in number, each being 
governed by an ‘‘amtmand,’’ or governor. The 
amts are again divided into ‘‘herreder”’ (hun- 
dreds), and these in turn into parishes. The 
city of Copenhagen constitutes an amt by itself. 
Iceland has a specific charter of its own, by 
virtue of which the legislative power of this 
colony is vested in a body (the Althing) which is 
partly elective by universal suffrage and partly 
appointive by the king. 

The estimated revenue for 1905-6 was 79,441,- 
467 kronen and the expenditures 81,334,265 kr. 
The main part of the revenues (56,499,245 kr. 
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estimated for 1906-7) is derived from customs, 
excise, and other indirect taxation. The Danish 
debt (1905) amounted to 172,927,250 kr. 

The Danish army numbers 824 officers and 
8,945 men on a peace footing; 1,448 officers and 
66,000 men on a war footing. Of this total war- 
strength, 115 officers and 4,400 men are members 
of a National Guard of Volunteers. The navy 
fs maintained mainly for purposes of coast de- 
fense. It comprizes about twenty vessels in 
various stages of efficiency. 

The mercantile fleet of Denmark numbers 
(1904) 4,048 vessels of about 473,409 tons gross 
capacity. Of these 592 aresteamships. Of the 
railways, which aggregate 1,993 miles, about 1,138 
miles belong to the State, and the rest, mainly 
little by-lines, to private companies. The total 
cost of construction, March 31, 1903, was 198,- 
230,918 kr. There are g6o0 post-offices in the 
country; 2,367 miles of telegraph wires, and 
107,952 miles of telephonic wires. 


III.—Social Reform 


Modern social reform may be said to have 
begun in Denmark in 1857 when a law was 
enacted abolishing the old trade-gilds. It was 
still some four or five years, however, before 
joint-stock companies began to assume suprem- 
acy in the financial world; but during the thirty 
years from 1870-1900 these increased in number 
from 52 to 600, and their combined capital from 
$20,000,000 to $125,000,000. Educational re- 
forms inaugurated by Bishop N. F. Grundboig 
(1783-1872) led to the establishment of industrial 
and agricultural high schools, which at first were 
supported by private contributions, but since 
1864 by the State. These schools are largely 
frequented by young men and women of the 
peasant class, and the education afforded them in 
these institutions has had a remarkable effect in 
producing a Danish peasantry of which any land 
might be justly proud. 

Socialism is now somewhat strong. The 
strength of the Socialist Party in Denmark is 

shown by the fact that at the latest 
npeh opular election of members to the 

— Palkething, twenty-four Socialists 

were returned. The Landsthing has 
but one Socialist member. The controller of 
Copenhagen and two out of the four city council- 
ors are Socialists, and more than 500 members of 
that party hold minor public offices. In 1887 
8,406 Socialist votes were cast; in 1898 31,872; 
in 1906, 76,566. 

Socialism first became a factor in the reform 
movement in Denmark when Louis Pio, in 1871, 
published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Essays on Social- 
ism.’ This pamphlet produced a marked effect, 
especially on the skilled workers, and during the 
next year several socialistic societies were formed 
under the auspices of the International, led by 
Karl Marx. The leaders of the Danish move- 
ment were Pio, Brix, and Geleff. In 1871 the 
Socialists started their first organ, Soczalisten, and 
in 1872 (May sth) a public meeting was planned 
in order to promote the formation of local trade- 
unions. This meeting was prohibited by the 
authorities, and on account of alleged incendiary 
articles in the Socialisten, the three leaders were 
arrested and sentenced to various terms of im- 
prisonment. In 1873 the Danish authorities 
prevented the International from making further 
propaganda in that country, and local activities 
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thence became centered on the organization of the 
various branches of labor. 

In the course of the next four or five years 
many local trade-unions were organized, notably 
those of carpenters, bricklayers, 
shoe-workers, cigar-makers, etc. In 
1871 there were three trade-unions 
with a total membership of 359; in 
1877 there were thirty-one unions 
with a totalof 3,189 members. In 1899 the mem- 
bership had been swelled to 16,146. It soon 
became clear to the leaders of the movement that 
the interests of the different trade-unions would 
be greatly promoted if there were some central 
body in each town to exercise supervision in cases 
of disputes between employers and employees, and 
especially to see to it that no amount of effort was 
misdirected by unnecessary strikes, etc. Accord- 
ingly, in 1886, De Samvirkende Fagforeninger i 
Kobenhavn (‘‘The United Trade-Unions in Copen- 
hagen’’) was organized; and in the course of the 
next few years similar centrals were established 
in other large towns. In 1898 more than 400 
delegates, who represented 70,000 organized 
workers, met in Copenhagen and organized ‘*De 
Samvirkende Fagforbund i Danmark,” a union 
which exercises powers analogous with those ex- 
ercised by the American Federation of Labor in 
the United States. In 1904 local trade-unions in 
Denmark numbered 1,156, with 90,111 members. 
Railroad employees number 18,000, and general 
laborers in the unions 29,044. 

The material results of the organized labor 
movement in Denmark have been to procure 
shorter hours and better pay in many 
branches, principally among typog- 
raphers, bricklayers, carpenters, 
plumbers, etc. The average work- 
ing-day is nine hours. Great strides have also 
been made toward securing industrial better- 
ments. The government inspects factories and 
workshops to make them conform to sanitary 
requirements, and also to see to it that the law 
regulating the hours of work for young persons 
under eighteen is not violated. Children under 
twelve are not allowed to work in factories or 
workshops. There is a pension law (enacted 
1891) by which all working people are entitled to 
a pension after the age of sixty; and in 1903 the 
number of such pensioners was 60,484, the pen- 
sions aggregating $2,700,000. The trade-unions 
maintain sick-funds and friendly societies which 
receive subsidies from the state and from county 
councils, such subsidies amounting to $320,000 
in 1903. Other charitable institutions are main- 
tained by the state at an annual cost of about 
$12,000,000. 

There is no law in Denmark which provides 
for woman’s participation in state or municipal 
politics, but measures to that effect 
are continually being introduced to 
the legislature, and there is an ener- 
getic movement on foot among Da- 
nish women to promote their claims 
for a franchise. The only organized women’s 
society is ‘‘Dansk Kvindesamfund,’’ which is 
affliated with the International Council of 
Women. 

In 1906 a government committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of making plans looking 
to the introduction of a system of state aid for 
the unemployed. 

The poor-law of Denmark is especially fa- 
mous, 
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Rev. Wilson Carlisle, founder of The Church 
Army in England, writes (in ‘‘The Nineteenth 
Century and After’’) about the Danish system of 
treating its poor, as follows: 


The aged poor of spotless character . . . do not, strictly 
speaking, come within the poor-law at all in Denmark. hey 
are state pensioners, and their position is no 
more dishonorable and involves no more loss of 


The Poor civil rights, than in the case of one who re- 
and ceives a service pas in this country (Eng- 
land). Some of the pensioners live in their 


Unemployed homes, others in special public institutions. 
The Alderdomshjem, the place where the aged 
’ sap erone i of Copenhagen are housed, is a de- 
lightful haven for these old people after the storms of life. 
Some 500 dwell there, the married couples in separate quar- 
ters of their own, and the single in common, the men having 
separate smoking-rooms and the women sitting-rooms. The 
inmates are entirely their own masters, and go in and out at 
pleasure. The food is plentiful and appetizing, and it is even 
repared in a separate establishment, in order to save the old 
olks from the annoyance of odors of cooking. 

For the old age of those that miss entering the circle (de- 
scribed above)—those who have once been convicted of 
crime, or whose poverty is due to drunkenness, vice, idleness, 
or improvidence—provision is made in Denmark by another 
class of institution . . . represented in Copenhagen by the 
Almindelig. This place is neither workhouse, almshouse, 
prison, nor reformatory, but rather a “‘hospital’’ in the old 
sense of the word, where the aged who have not passed 
through life without stain may spend their last days in com- 
parative comfort. Among them are certain of the better 
class of able-bodied failures, who come here hoping to get a 
fresh start by industry. All the inmates are expected to 
work according to their powers, and they receive moderate 
pay, partly (threepence a week) in cash and the remainder 
being placed toward the cost of maintenance, which works 
out at seven shillings per head per week, including the sick 
andinfirm. To those who are unable to work the threepence 
a week is paid asa gift. Most of the inmates remain in the 
institution for the rest of their lives. They lose the franchise 
and are subject to certain restraints on their liberty, such as 
going out at certain times only. Married couples are per- 
mitted to live together. 


The temperance movement is making great 
strides in Denmark, and local temperance socie- 
ties as well as the Danish branch of the Good 
Templars count more than 100,000 members. 
The government grants monetary aid to the car- 
rying on of temperance propaganda; and private 
enterprise provides coffee-houses, etc., to pro- 
mote the cause. 


Cooperation in Denmark in many lines is largely developed 
and mainly on the Rochdale plan. On the authority of M. P. 
Blem, the chairman of the Danish Cooperative Committee, it 
can be said that there are 1,000 societies with about 150,000 
members, which do a total business of about £2,000,000 ster- 
ling. The Cooperative Wholesale Society of Copenhagen sells 
to 915 distributive stores. Cooperative creameries number 
1,057, and the butter produced from milk delivered therefrom, 
during the last fiscal year, was valued at £8,400,000. The 
bulk of the agricultural exports from Denmark are of coop- 
erative origin, the total production of the butter, bacon, and 
egg societies for export in 1903 being £11,414,000, while the 
total exports from the whole of the country were under 
420,000,000. 


There were, in 1902, twenty-seven cooperative 
bacon-curing factories. This cooperative move- 
ment in Denmark, however, is almost exclusively 
agricultural; the workers in cities and towns hav- 
ing taken comparatively little interest in this 
phase of social reform. In Copenhagen there 
are a few cooperative bakeries, notably ‘‘ Arbejd- 
ernes Brédfabrikker’’ (the workmen’s cooper- 
ative bakeries). There are also a brewery, a life- 
insurance company, and a clothing emporium 
which are partly operated under the auspices of 
the United Trade-Unions. 

The foremost Danish social reform societies 
are: 


Socialdemokratisk Forbund, 22 Romersgade, 


Copenhagen. 
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De Samvirkende Fagforbund i Danmark, 49 
Norre Farimagsgade, Copenhagen. 
Dansk Forening for Arbejderbeskyttelse, 5 H6j- 
broplads, Copenhagen. 
FRANK F. H. CRAMER. 
REFERENCES: Statistisk Aarbog (Annual), Copenhagen, 1906; 
Foreign Office Reports on the Trade, etc., of Denmark (An- 
nual), London; Statistisk Tabeluerk, Copenhagen; Oversigt 
over Fagforeningsbevegelsen 1 Danmark 1 Tiden fra 1871 til 
1900, Copenhagen, r90r; Protokol for den rite Socialdemo- 
kratiske Partikongress i Kébenhavn den 12, 13, og 14, April, 
1906, Aarhuus, 1906; The Danish Poor-Relief System, by 
Edith Sellers, London, 1904; Denmark, Past and Present, 
by Margaret Thomas, ib. 1902; Reports of the United Danish 
Trade-Unions. 


DENVER: The ‘Queen City of the Plains,”’ 
with its phenomenal growth, restless enterprise, 
varied and, to some extent, chaotic social condi- 
tions, has been in many ways the typical Western 
city. But in some ways it has not been typical. 
On the one hand, the natural advantages of the 
city, with water, drainage, transit, unusually easily 
developed, have freed the city from any vast ex- 
pensive municipal expenditures with their oppor- 
tunities for large graft or corruption (except in- 
deed for the $2,000,000 state capitol) ; but, on the 
other hand, political conditions have created 
party machines which have stuffed ballot-boxes 
and violated laws at least more openly and prob- 
ably at times more flagrantly than in any other 
American city. .But these political conditions, in 
almost all instances, have been due to state con- 
ditions rather than to municipal affairs. They 
have been due principally to the heated struggles 
in Colorado, first, between the Populists of the 
state and the Republican machine, and more 
recently between the Western Federation of 
Miners and the owners of the Telluride and Crip- 
ple Creek mines, and other corporate interests, 
largely using the political machines of all parties. 
To these struggles Denver has been but an inci- 
dent, tho the unfortunate seat of many of the 
bitterest political battles. 

This is true of the Bucklin amendment cam- 
paign of 1902, of the political reign of terror in 
1893, of the heated struggle between the Populists 
and Republicans in the Waite campaign of 1894, 
and in the more recent sensational conflict to seat 
their respective candidates between the Demo- 
cratic machine, which claimed the 
governorship for Alva Adams, and 
the Republican machine, which 
claimed it for James H. Peabody. In 
this campaign, at the polling-booths, 
in the law courts, and before the legislature, 
probably every kind of trickery was used by both 
parties. The ballot-stuffing was so open that 
finally forty ballot-box stuffers in Denver were 
sent to jail. But it was nevertheless a Colorado 
battle and not a Denver battle, and essentially a 
battle between the working miners and _ their 
political partizans and the corporations and their 
political partizans. Nevertheless Denver reaps 
the harvest of evil. Some one third of the voting 
population of the state is in Denver, and the city 
sees at election times a carnival of wholesale 
bribery and corruption. 

Back of this corruption, too, are undoubtedly, 
as in most cities (see CoRRUPTION), the corpora- 
tions which support the corrupt machines, be- 
cause they can buy from them the franchises and 
legal immunities they desire. Among such cor- 
porations are said to be the Denver water, gas, 
and telephone companies, and not least the 
Denver Tramway Company, with such industrial 
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corporations as the Smelter Trust, Sugar Trust, 
and the various mining companies. The eco- 
nomic struggle in Colorado will probably not be 
ended till these companies can be prevented from 
violating law in the courts and houses of legisla- 
ture and the miners’ unions be prevented from 
violating law on the streets. 

Political reform in Denver began in 1889, when 
Mr. Pence succeeded in ousting from his seat a 

mayor fraudulently counted in. The 

Politica! Chamber of Commerce in 1892 ap- 

Reform pointed a committee to draft a new 

charter, which, after many defects, 

was finally adopted, substantially 
on the lines proposed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. In 1894 a Municipal Reform League 
was organized and did good work, tho to-day 
this movement is represented by the League 
for Honest Elections, organized in 1903. Ac- 
cording to the present charter, the mayor has 
much power, appointing the health and park 
commissions, the superintendents of street-clean- 
ing supplies, and the important boards of public 
works, fire, and police, but the treasurer, auditor, 
city clerk, besides the mayor himself, are elected 
by the people. 

Denver with its wealth and energy has, in spite 
of its electoral corruption, good schools and in- 
stitutions of higher learning, a library of 90,000 
volumes, art museum, twelve public parks, fine 
clubs, and considerable admirable civic life. A 
large transient population and uncertain mining 
prospects often afford sudden need for help— 
but, generally speaking, there is not a 
great permanent need for relief, and 
little but the usual forms of charity 
are developed. The People’s Taber- 
nacle, under Rev. T. A. Uzzell, is prominent in 
institutional activities, but many churches and 
societies afford much relief. 

The following are some of the more prominent 
reform and philanthropic societies: «+ 


Charities 


_ League for Honest Elections, 709 Ernest Cranmer Build- 
ing. 
American Federation of Labor, Max Morris, vice-president, 
Sixteenth and Lawrence Streets. 
Colorado State Federation of Labor, 532 Charles Building. 
Western Federation of Miners, Pioneer Building. 
Socialist Headquarters, 1842 Chamfa Street. 
Charity Organization Society, 1420 Chamfa Street. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 16 Lincoln Avenue. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 125 East Eight- 
eenth Avenue. 
People’s Tabernacle, Twentieth and Lawrence Streets. 
Salvation Army Headquarters, 918 Lawrence Street. 
Volunteers of America, 1759 Chamfa Street. 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Street. 
Women’s Club, 1437 Glenward. 


918 Lorimer 


DENSITY OF POPULATION. See PopuLation; 
OVERCROWDING. 


DEPARTMENTS OF U.S.GOVERNMENT. See 
CONSTITUTION. 


DEPENDENTS. See Cu1tp-HELPING; PAUPER- 
ism and Poor RELIEF, 


DEVINE, EDWARD THOMAS: General Sec- 
retary of the Charity Organization Society of New 
York: born in Jowa, 1867; graduated at Albion 
Seminary and Cornell College, Iowa (1887); 
taught school in Iowa; studied at Halle, Ger- 
many, 1890-91; held fellowship in Walton School 
of Finance and Economy, University of Pennsyl- 
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vania, 1891-95; staff lecturer in University Ex- 
tension, 1891-96; lectured at Oxford, England, 
summer of 1892 and 1894, and in Edinburgh 
(1897). Since 1896 General Secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of New York City, 
taking an active part in housing reform legislation 
for the restriction of child labor, the movement 
for the prevention of tuberculosis, and emergency 
relief in disasters. Founded in 1898, Charities, 
a weekly periodical, and has since been its editor. 
Four periodicals, Lend-a-Hand, The Charities 
Review, the Chicago Commons, and Jewish Char- 
ity have been consolidated with it. Director of 
the School of Philanthropy established by the 
Charity Organization Society in 1904. In 1905, 
appointed Professor of Social Economy, Columbia 
University. In 1906 was appointed by Secretary 
Taft, to take charge of the emergency relief work 
for the San Francisco earthquake and fire, and 
was president of the Relief Commission. He is 
author of ‘‘Economics’’ (1889), ‘‘The Practice 
of Charity’’ (1901); ‘“‘The Principles of Relief”’ 
(1904); ‘Efficiency and Relief’”’ (1906); and of 
numerous reports and articles. Address: 501 
West 113th Street, New York City. 


DEWEY, DAVIS R.: American statistician; 
born at Burlington, Vt., 1858; educated at the 
University of Vermont and at Johns Hopkins 
University. In 1885 he became instructor in 
economics and statistics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and later professor of 
the same subjects. In 1886 he was appointed 
secretary of the American Statistical Association ; 
and he was special expert agent on wages for the 
twelfth census. Dewey was chairman of the 
Massachusetts Commission to Investigate the 
Subject of the Unemployed (1894), and is one of 
the joint authors of the report. He has written 
“Syllabus on Political History since 1815” 
(1887); ‘‘ Financial History of the United States” 
(1902), etc, Address: Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


DICKENS, CHARLES: English novelist; born 
at Landport, Hampshire, 1812. Entering life as 
a parliamentary reporter and journalist, he early 
won that insight into life which enabled him to 
portray alike the sufferings and wrongs of the 
poor and the follies and shams of society. His 
“Pickwick Papers,” published in 1837, exhibited 
almost for the first time the life and manners of 
the lower, middle, and working classes of London 
in the nineteenth century. ‘“‘Nicholas Nickleby” 
attacked the wrongs and cruelties inflicted upon 
the wretched pupils of the cheap schools in York- 
shire; ‘‘Hard Times’’ mocked the commercialism 
of the day; all his novels, such as ‘‘Old Curiosity 
Shop,” ‘“‘Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘‘Dombey and 
Son,” ‘‘Bleak House,’’ ‘‘Little Dorrit,’ ‘‘Great 
Expectations,” ‘Oliver Twist,’ and ‘David 
Copperfield”? have served the cause of social 
reform by picturing, tho ever with good nature, 
and always with an eye for the ludicrous, the 
sufferings and wrongs of the poor, the foibles and 
delusions of society. Dickens, who visited Amer- 
ica twice, died in June, 1870. 


DIKE, SAMUEL WARREN: American Con- 
gregational minister and secretary of the Na- 
tional League for the Protection of the Family; 
born at Thompson, Conn., 1839; was graduated 
from Williams College, 1863: studied also at 
Hartford and Andover; ordained 1866; held 
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ministries at West Randolph and Royalston, 
Vt. Mr. Dike had long given much thought 
to the family and its problems, and in 1881, 
when asked to deliver one of the Monday 
lectures in Boston, he took the ground that the 
divorce question is but a part of the larger 
problem of the family, and that this, in turn, is 
intimately related to the problems of property. 
That year a New England Divorce Reform 
League was organized, later changing its name 
to the National League for the Protection of the 
Family, and Mr. Dike became its corresponding 
secretary. He has been largely instrumental 
in securing reports of the Commission of Labor 
on marriage and divorce, and in the establishment 
of state commissions on uniform legislation. He 
also led in what has been known as the Religious 
Problem of the County Town, having proposed 
and assisted in the widely known statistical in- 
vestigation of Rev. Henry Fairbanks, in Vermont; 
invented the Home Department of the Sunday- 
school, now extending over the country in many 
churches; and helped introduce the study of 
scientific sociology in higher educational institu- 
tions, where he is a frequent lecturer. Address: 
113 Hancock Street, Auburndale, Mass. 


DIRECT LEGISLATION (or THE INITIATIVE 
AND REFERENDUM): Direct legislation in 
small communities is the New England town- 
meeting, the present Swiss and ancient Teutonic 
Landesgemeinden, the Anglo-Saxon folkmoot, 
the Russian Mir, the old Greek and Latin agora 
or market-place meeting, or any other meeting 
in which the people actually propose and vote 
on their own laws, in an orderly and deliberate 
manner. 

In communities too large for the voters to as- 
semble in one body and consider and pass on the 
laws by which they are to be governed, direct 
legislation is attained by an adaptation of the 
old, highly valued, and nearly useless right of 
petition in what is called the Initiative and 
Referendum. Petitions in the past to kings, 
governors, legislatures, etc., may have been in- 
fluential, but have had no real power in deter- 
mining laws; and when, as actually happened in 
the New Jersey legislature, a petition signed by 
several hundred thousand citizens is rumpled up 
by the legislators and tossed from one to the other 
in disdain, the people have absolutely no redress. 
The Initiative and Referendum infuses new life 
into the worn-out right of petition. 

By the Referendum no law goes into effect until 
a reasonable time has elapsed. In a city this 
may be one month, in a state two or three, in the 
nation four to six months. From this are ex- 
cepted a limited class of urgent meas- 
ures usually defined as measures 
necessary for the immediate preserva- 
tion of the public peace, health, or 
safety. Generally these must be passed by a 
two thirds or three fourths majority of the leg- 
islature. If, during this reasonable time, a mi- 
nority of the people, usually five per cent, sign 
and file a petition for the reference of any law, 
it is held | sito operation, till the next election 
when the people vote on it, a majority enacting 
or rejecting. This is the Optional Referendum, 
and is implied where the word ‘‘Referendum”’ 
is used alone. But there are several other varie- 
ties. The Obligatory Referendum, by which 
every law has to be referred to the people, is used 
on constitutional amendments in every state ex- 
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cept Delaware. It is in use in some parts of 
Switzerland, but in the United States it is rare- 
ly advocated for all forms of legislation. The 
Executive Referendum is one by which the exec- 
utive has the right to hold up a law and refer it to 
the people; while the Feeace. Referendum is 
one by which a minority of the legislature has 
the same power. The Judicial Referendum gives 
a supreme court the right to declare a law un- 
constitutional, so that it is held from operation 
until the next election, when the people vote on 
it, a majority vote in its favor rendering it a 
law notwithstanding any constitutional infringe- 
ments. This makes the people supreme over the 
supreme court. 

The Referendum is negative or preventive; it 
gives the people the veto power over bad laws. 
The Initiative is positive and constructive. It 
makes it possible for the people to get what they 
want, and enables an active minority to educate the 
masses. By it, whenever a reasonable minority 
of the voters (sometimes five per cent, sometimes 
eight per cent) sign and file a petition for a law or 
ordinance, the measure goes to the legislature 
where it takes precedence over all other matters. 
The legislattrre can do anything it wishes with 
this measure: pass, amend, or reject. But if it 
does not pass it as petitioned for, the people vote 
on it at the next election, a majority vote deciding 
its rejection or enactment independently of legis- 
lature and governor. 

The Initiative and Referendum together con- 
stitute Direct Legislation, or a simple method 
by which the people can control their own law- 
making all the time. It does not abolish legis- 
latures; it does not mean that all laws will be sub- 
mitted to the people, or even that many laws will 
be submitted. The fact that the people can use 
it at any time makes its frequent use unnecessary. 
It does not detract from the honor or dignity of the 
legislature; but instead, by taking away the final 

ower of law-enacting, it removes the danger of 

ribery, lifts the legislators above suspicion, and 
makes them true to their old name, ‘*Councilors 
to the People.” 

De Tocqueville says that the only way to in- 
terest people in their government is to make 
them partake in it. Direct legislation makes 
every voter a potential legislator, and 
hence interests him. It allows one 
section of the people most interested 
in some law to propose that law, 
force a public discussion and consideration by 
every voter, not on the character and promises 
of some candidate for office, but on a definite and 
real measure. Thus it is a great educational 
scheme. Further, each law has either an actual 
or a silent majority behind it, and it can be en- 
forced. The disgrace of non-enforced or uney- 
enly enforced laws does not exist when Direct 
Legislation has long been used. As the people 
have to understand the laws, they are made short, 
simple, direct. Our laws, made hurriedly in un- 
homogeneous legislatures pulled this way and 
that by varied business interests, are complex, 
ambiguous, and multitudinous. 

Direct Legislation is only a simple method of 
gaining popular government, or government by 
the people. As such its history goes back into 
the mists of antiquity. But the novel and in- 
genious adaptation of petitions to this end was 
begun in Switzerland about a century ago and has 
developed furthest there. Nearly three centuries 
ago the colonies of Plymouth and Rhode Island 
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actually put into force for a while the use of peti- 
tion almost exactly in the manner we now call the 
Initiative and Referendum, but there was no 
general necessity for it then, as legislators were 
seldom ‘bribed; and so to Switzerland belongs the 
honor of developing the system of petitioning 
into that of the Initiative and Referendum. 

In the United States the first organization to 
promote Direct Legislation was formed in New 
Jersey in 1891, and was known as The People’s 
Power League. It was changed the next year 
into The Direct Legislation League of New Jersey. 

Since then state leagues have sprung 
Inthe UP in twenty or thirty states, and are 
United States (0-day active in fifteen to twenty. 
There are no exact statistics avail- 
able, and from the nature of the case 
none are likely to become available. Each state 
must care for itself. If it does the rest are en- 
couraged; if it does not it is its own fault or mis- 
fortune. In 1896 the National Direct Legisla- 
tion League was founded, and later one or two 
other national organizations were formed with 
similar objects. The National League, however, 
is little more than a bureau of information, and a 
clearing-house for Direct Legislation news, car- 
ried by its president under his hat. In 1802 
Sullivan’s book on Direct Legislation was pub- 
lished, and in 1894 he began The Direct Legisla- 
tion Record, which was carried on by Mr. Eltweed 
Pomeroy from 1895 to 1904. The book, this 
little paper, and some pamphlets were the slender 
means of propaganda used by this movement. 
But the very fact that there are no offices or jobs 
in Direct Legislation, and no strong organizations 
with hierarchy of officers to draw in large funds 
and spend them more or less ineffectively, making 
great noise before the public, has really been a 
source of strength among the quiet workers all 
over the country. Without much noise or news- 
paper notice, Direct Legislation has grown. 

The South Dakota legislature passed a Direct 
Legislation constitutional amendment in 1897, 
which the people adopted by an overwhelming 
majority; and the laws to carry it into effect were 
passed later. Next Utah followed the example 
of South Dakota; but tho the people carried the 
Direct Legislation amendment by a large majority, 
they also changed the political complexion of the 
legislature, and the succeeding legislatures have 
not passed the necessary laws to carry the people’s 
will into effect. Direct Legislation will therefore 
remain an unused and unusable part of the Utah 
Constitution till the legislature permits. This is 
a fine illustration of the need for Direct Legisla- 
tion, when legislatures can thus thwart even the 
exprest will of the people. Oregon followed next 
with the best drawn amendment yet adopted, and 
so thoroughly were the people roused to its value 
that two measures were voted on and carried at 
the Congressional elections in June, 1904, and 
nine at the election in June, 1906. One of these 
extended Direct Legislation to all the cities of 
Oregon. It has worked a great change and im- 
provement in the legislature, and the people could 
not now be persuaded to drop it. 

Nevada got a constitutional amendment in 
1904; while the people of Missouri rejected a very 
faulty one in the same year. The people of Mon- 
tana will have, at their next election, the oppor- 
tunity to pass on a fairly good one. One house 
of the legislatures of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, North 
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Dakota, Arkansas, Washington, and California, 
have passed constitutional amendments intro- 
ducing Direct Legislation. 

In city government Direct Legislation has made 
great progress. Almost every city of the Pacific 
Coast states has it. Denver has a badly drawn 
form. Minneapolis, Detroit, Nashville, and other 
cities have it on the granting of franchises. It 
is applied very widely to the liquor question, 
usually under the title of ‘‘Local Option”; and 
great states such as Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas are under a thoroughly enforced pro- 
hibition by local option or local Direct Legislation 
on the licensing of the sale of liquor. Every year 
the cities of Massachusetts, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire vote on the license question. Many 
other subjects are continually being referred to 
the people. No other reform has made the quiet, 
yet sturdy, rapid, and satisfactory progress that 
Direct Legislation has in the last ten or fifteen 
years, and the outlook is very encouraging. 

Canada has shared in the movement, and 
progress has been made in cities so far apart as 
Victoria and Toronto. Abroad there is a faint 
movement in England. A much stronger one 
exists in France, particularly for 
municipal Direct Legislation, and 
substantial progress has already been 
made in embodying it into an insti- 
tution. The same is true of Norway. 
In Switzerland, its home, it is more fully developed 
and applied than anywhere else on the globe, and 
only an act of extreme violence could tear it from 
the Swiss statute-books. 

Australia has a genuine movement which as yet 
has not enacted any laws on the statute-books; 
but in New Zealand it is used on the liquor and 
taxing questions, and the signs point to the adopt- 
ing of a general Direct Legislation law within the 
near future. 

The arguments usually advanced against Direct 
Legislation are that the people will not vote on a 
dry measure; that they require a principle to be 
embodied in a personality to rouse them to vote. 
It is true that dry, unimportant measures do not 
call out a large vote. It is also true that impor- 
tant measures do interest the people. Thus, in 
many of the cities of Massachusetts there is often 
a larger vote on the annually submitted question 
of licensing saloons than is cast for governor of 
the state or president of the United States. It is 
an important question regularly submitted. But 
even supposing it to be true that fewer votes 
would be cast for measures than for men, as long 
as every voter was free to cast his vote, this 
would only be an automatic, self-disfranchise- 
ment of the ignorant and uninterested. 

Some people speak of the great expense of 
Direct Legislation. It does not mean frequent 
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votings. Switzerland has held less than one elec- 
tion a year on measures. Oregon 
Objections has held two in five years; San Fran- 


cisco only two or three in six years. 
South Dakota, as a state, has not yet 
used it a single time. The very fact that it can 
be used at any time prevents the frequent neces- 
sity for its use. But suppose it did cost double, 
treble, tenfold what our present system does, it 
would pay for itself if it saved one legislative job. 
Probably, if it was extensively used in every 
state, the total cost for its use for a score of years 
would not equal the expense to the state of one 
such lobbyist as Andy Hamilton, or Col. Bill 
Phelps, or many another. r 
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Others say the people cannot understand these 
abstruse and complex legislative questions. True, 
and rarely do the lawyers, judges, and whatnots 
that we have to interpret them to us, understand 
them. A judge of the U. S. Supreme Court has 
been known within two weeks to change his opin- 
ion on the meaning of some phrase. But the 
people will see that the laws are simple and un- 
derstandable; else they will vote them down. 
They have done this in Switzerland, where the 
laws are such that the ordinary man can com- 
prehend them. Compare the more than 25,000 
measures introduced in the last Congress, of which 
between 4,000 and 5,000 were passed, with the less 
than 1oo introduced in the Swiss legislature, of 
which a little more than a score were passed! It 
were better to have no laws than to have laws the 
people cannot understand. 

A few persons boldly say that the people can- 
not govern themselves; and with the man who 
believes that there is no use arguing. But inas- 
much as our revolutionary fathers fought for the 
right to govern themselves, inasmuch as our 
Civil War was on this same great issue, it would 
be advisable for such a man either to keep quiet 
or to move out of this country to some more ap- 
propriate land. But the very man who wants to 
govern others is rarely willing that others shall 
govern him. 

There are three classes of people who oppose 
Direct Legislation: (1) The few who really believe 
the people are not fit to govern themselves. 
These are comparatively unimportant save as 
they become honest tools for (2) the second class 
which is our predatory rich, who want franchises, 
special privileges, jobs, grafts, etc., ete., and who 
have fattened on these in the past. These people 
know that it is much easier to get such franchises, 
jobs, grafts, etc., from the representatives than 
from the people. They are a powerful class at 
present, but their power is decreasing. They 
have defeated Direct Legislation in many a legis- 
lature, and they will continue to do so for a time. 
But like the well-known little animal, drive them 
into the open and they can be beaten. (3) The 
third class is the lawyers, hangers-on, and de- 
pendents of the second class, and those who 
expect to get favors from them. This is a large 
class, larger -than most people imagine. But 
with publicity this class will shrink like snow in 
summer. 

The only other obstacle to the progress of 
Direct Legislation is the inertia of the people. 
Many have not felt that we needed it. But the 
insurance inquiry, and many other legislative 
investigations, are continually making converts; 
and we may expect an increasing strength to 
the Direct Legislation movement, and its rapid 
spread. Only one thing can hinder its advance, 
and that is that the people do not use it when it is 
adopted. Vigilance is the price of liberty, and no 
system can take the place of vigilance. We must 
use Direct Legislation when we have it, and use it 
wisely, or we will not be fit to extend its scope and 
strength. 

With the continual spread and use of Direct 
Legislation there will come an education of the 
people on public questions little dreamed of now; 
there will come a sense of social solidarity and 
unity, a feeling that we are equals and brothers, 
a real birth of the social consciousness. And 
after we have become conscious that we each and 
all belong to a social organism that is far greater 
than all of us, and that can and will and must 
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create much of the environment on which we all 
depend for real living, then will come the social 
conscience which will use Direct Legislation as the 
powerful hand by which the now almost dormant 
and infantile, but then vivified and regnant, social 
organism can reach out and execute its will. Then 
will come a change in our civilization little 
dreamed of. A Referendum, as a Swiss states- 
man once said, is a real and vital communion or 
common action for the common benefit. And 
Direct Legislation is to be the communion stirring 
the social organism to a consciousness of its own 
existence, and again stirring it more and more by 
the value of these communions, till the social 
conscience is aroused, and then it will be the tool 
by which this social conscience can carry out its 
will, ever attempting and ever coming nearer to 
success in making a heaven on this earth. Such 
in the dream of democracy, for which those who 
believe in Direct Legislation work and wait. 
ELTWEED Pomeroy. 


DIRECT NOMINATION: A system of nomina- 
tion to public office which does away with the 
nominating convention. On the day fixt for 
registration of voters before an election, any 
voter may cast a ballot for the candidate of any 
political party he chooses, regardless of his pre- 
vious party affiliation. The ballots are secret, as 
in elections, and are provided by the state. Any 
one who is eligible may be a candidate for any 
office if he file an affidavit declaring it to be his 
bona fide intention to run for the nomination to 
the office. The candidate receiving the highest 
number of party votes thus becomes the candi- 
date of that party. 

This system was adopted in 1899 for nomina- 
tions to certain offices in Hennepin County, Min- 
nesota, the county containing Minneapolis. It 
resulted in the election of a mayor whose admin- 
istration was not considered a success. In 1902, 
however, it was tried for the whole state of Min- 
nesota, excepting for such state officers as gov- 
ernor, secretary of state, etc. The result was 
eminently successful. Efforts to repeal the law 
have failed, and the idea is spreading to other 
states. 


REFERENCES: Nominating Systems, by Meyer; Detroit Con- 
ference for Good City Government, 1903. 


DISPENSARY SYSTEM, IN THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC (South Carolina): This system, in- 
augurated in South Carolina in 1893, in 1906 
was, through political efforts, given up as a 
system conducted by the state, but is still in use, 
only now being conducted by counties. 

It is a compromise between two conflicting 
temedies. What was intended to be a decisive 
battle between these two remedies was fought in 
this state in 1892. In that year the license sys- 
tem was in vogue in most of the counties of this 
state. In some few the liquor traffic was pro- 
hibited. It was sought to extend this prohibition 
to the entire state. The Democracy carries all 
elections in this state and its nominations are 
made primary elections. In 1892 the Prohibi- 
tionists were strong enough in South Carolina to 
force the State Democratic Executive Committee 
to provide special boxes in the primary held that 
year in which the Democratic voters could express 
a preference between license and prohibition. 
There were more votes for prohibition than for 
license, but the number of those who voted for 
prohibition was exceeded by the number of those 
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who did not vote at all, thereby showing that 
neither solution was satisfactory to them. 

B. R. Tillman, now United States senator, was 
at that time Governor of South Carolina. When 
the legislature met in the winter of 1892 a prohi- 
bition bill was introduced and its passage was 
urged on the ground that a majority had voted in 
the primary in favor of prohibition. All test 
wotes showed that it had a majority in the legis- 
lature and would pass. While Mr. Tillman is by 
habit practically a teetotaler, he was opposed to 
the enactment of a prohibition statute for South 
Carolina, as he believed that it would aggravate 
rather than relieve the evils it was aimed at. His 
judgment was that no law can be enforced which 
is not believed in and supported by a majority of 
the people who must live under it. While a 
majority of those who voted had voted for pro- 
hibition, those who had so voted were not much 
more than a third of the white voters of the state. 
In this dilemma it was brought to his atten- 
tion that the city of Athens, Ga., conducted a 
municipal dispensary for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. He studied the Athens idea with the 
result that he broadened it out to fit a whole state. 

The prohibition bill before the legislature was 
amended at his instance so that it became the dis- 
pensary law. Six months were given those in the 
liquor business in this state in which to dispose of 
their stocks, and the dispensary law went into 
effect on July 1, 1893. 

It was an innovation, and met the usual 
fate of innovations, no matter how pregnant with 
promised benefit. It was fought with relentless 
fury. The ablest lawyers in the state were re- 
tained to fight it in the courts. Legal attack 
after legal attack was aimed at the dispensary law, 
to have the courts set it aside as unconstitutional. 
Thesé fights were carried through all the courts, 
even the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The dispensary withstood all these fights, and 
now it is res adjudicaia that the state has the 
tight to sell liquor as an exercise of its police 
power. This principle has been affirmed by the 
highest legal tribunal of the land. ‘ 

But it was not only in the courts that the dis- 
pensary law was fought. It had to meet political 
attacks no less fierce. The fire came from the two 
extremes which the dispensary sought to com- 
promise. The liquor dealers did not relish being 
driven out of their profitable business. They and 
their friends sought to put out of office those who 
favored the dispensary law. They were too 
shrewd to make a direct fight. Until the dispen- 
sary law had a chance to prove its benefits by its 
operation, it was bitterly attacked by the prohi- 
bitionists. The element in favor of liquor selling 
by individuals backed the political fights of the 
prohibitionists, believing that if a prohibition law 
were enacted, its operation would be so unsatis- 
factory that the state would return to the license 
system of regulating the sale of liquor. The ex- 
perience of some other states gave ground for this 
hope. 

But the dispensary was as successful in meeting 
this fight as it had been in withstanding the legal 
attacks. It has been in operation thirteen years 
and has more than fulfilled the hopes of those who 
devised the experiment. It is no longer an ex- 
periment. Among its stoutest champions to-day 
are many prohibitionists who were once its dead- 
liest enemies. 

I have prepared a comparison which is instruct- 
ive. Maine and Kansas have prohibition laws. 
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Massachusetts tried prohibition and then gave it 
up in favor of what is generally regarded as the 
best law for license regulation of the liquor traffic. 
It is a local-option law, with a license fee of not 
less than $1,000. The number of licenses that 
can be issued is limited to one to 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, exceptin Boston, where the limit is one to 
500. 

In the comparison I make, the figures of popu- 
lation are from the U.S. Census of 1g00, while the 
revenue figures are from the report of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1903. 

In Maine, with a population of 694,466, there 
were 958 retail liquor dealers, 14 wholesale liquor 
dealers, 408 retail dealers in malt liquors, and 37 
wholesale dealers in malt liquors. 

In Kansas, with a population of 1,470,495, 
there were 2,822 retail liquor dealers, 22 whole- 
sale liquor dealers, 303 retail dealers in malt 
liquors, and 107 wholesale dealers in malt liquors. 

In Massachusetts, with a population of 2,805,346, 
there were 4,898 retail liquor dealers, 215 whole- 
sale liquor dealers, 194 retail dealers in malt 
liquors, and 402 wholesale dealers in malt liquors. 
In South Carolina, with a popula- 
tion of 1,340,316, there were 490 re- 


an ONY tail liquor dealers, 3 wholesale liquor 
Prohibition dealers, 44 retail dealers in malt 


liquors, and 10 wholesale dealers in 
malt liquors. In South Carolina, 113 
of the retail liquor dealers, 2 of the wholesale 
liquor dealers, 33 of the retail malt liquor dealers, 
and all of the wholesale dealers in malt liquors 
were state officials, selling according tolaw. The 
others were illicit dealers. 

To make the comparison more instructive, it 
must be remembered that the percentage of 
negroes who drink is greater than that of whites. 
The percentage of illiteracy among the negroes is 
also greater. The records of the criminal courts 
of South Carolina show that the negroes have 
much less regard for the laws of the land than the 
whites. 

South Carolina has 782,321 negroes, while the 
total of the other three states cited is but 85,296, 
as follows: Kansas, 52,003; Maine, 1,319; Massa- 
chusetts, 31,974. 

Prohibition Kansas, with 130,000 more popula- 
tion than South Carolina and less than one 
fifteenth as many negroes, had nearly six times as 
many retail liquor dealers, more than seven times 
as many wholesale liquor dealers, about seven 
times as many retail dealers in malt liquors, and 
nearly eleven times as many wholesale dealers in 
malt liquors. 

Prohibition Maine, with about half the popula- 
tion of South Carolina and practically no negroes, 
had about twice as many retail liquor dealers, five 
times as many wholesale liquor dealers, nearly 
ten times as many retail dealers in malt liquors, 
and nearly four times as many wholesale dealers 
in malt liquors. 

In the face of these official figures, how can it 
longer be contended that prohibition prohibits? 
The test of practical results is all in favor of the 
dispensary. 

In South Carolina the state admits that men 
will drink and therefore it is best for the state to 
control the sale of liquor by its own officers. 
This control eliminates the selfish interest, for 
the liquor is sold by salaried officers, who have 
no incentive to increase the sale of liquor, such 
as saloon-keepers have. The liquor they sell 
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is sold under the state’s guaranty of proof and 
chemical purity. Whether a citizen buys fine 
or common liquors, he knows he is buying pure 
liquors. This minimizes the effect of liquor- 
drinking on his system. The case is otherwise 
in prohibition states. The risks of the business 
there are such that the liquor dealers handle 
largely the very cheapest, commonest liquors and 
the drinkers are willing to pay as high or higher 
prices therefor as drinkers in other states pay for 
pure liquors. 

In South Carolina liquor can only be sold be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. This eliminates night 
drinking. It can only be sold in sealed packages 
of not less than a half pint nor more than four 
and seven eighth gallons and cannot be drunk 
on the premises where sold. This goes a long 
way toward abolishing the treating 
system, which is generally regarded 
as one of the very worst features 

of the liquor business in license 
states and is principally responsible for over- 
indulgence in alcoholic beverages. There is no 
credit. Cash must be paid for the liquor. Con- 
sequently the workingman’s wages are not dis- 
sipated by credit drinking at a saloon before pay 
day comes. Liquor cannot be sold to drunkards 
or minors. License laws ordinarily have such a 
restriction, but it is usually inoperative because 
it clashes with the selfish interest of the licensed 
liquor seller. In South Carolina it operates be- 
cause increase of sales does not mean more profits 
to the salaried officer who conducts the sale of 
liquor. There isno inducement to drink liquor, no 
gilded bars and comfortable loafing-places where 
intoxicating beverages are sold. All the tinsel 
is torn away and a man buys liquor as he goes into 
a grocery store to buy bottled pickles or catchup 
to carry home for use. The consequence is that 
even those who had formed the habit of drinking 
before the dispensary law was passed drink much 
less than they did when the bars were in opera- 
tion and the rising generation have no temp- 
tation to acquire the liquor-drinking habit. 
Sobriety steadily increases with the length of 
operation of the dispensary law. 

Aside from its other good features, the dis- 
pensary law has especially commended itself to 
the women of the cities of South Carolina because 
it has done away with the saloons and their 
attendant crowd of loafers, who stood around the 
front doors and ogled women as they passed by. 
This is probably the first feature of the good 
work of the dispensary law to attract the atten- 
tion of visitors from other states, especially 
women visitors, They never fail to comment 
upon it and praise the dispensary system. 

All supplies for the dispensaries are under the 
supervision of county boards of three members, 
who elect the officers in charge of the retail sales 
thereat. The supplies are invoiced to the retail 
dispensaries at a price which nets about 6 per 
cent profit. Under the law it is not allowed 
to exceed 10 per cent. The revenue from this 
source is about $125,000 annually, which is 
covered into the state treasury for use for school 
purposes. The retail dispensaries sell at prices 
which net about 16 percent profit. This revenue 
amounts for the entire state to about $500,000 
annually. The profits of each county dispensary 
are divided equally between the county and the 
municipal corporation in which it is located. 
They are covered into the general funds in their 
treasuries. The governor of the state has charge 
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of the enforcement of the law against illicit 
liquor sellers. For this purpose a force of special 
constables is provided. Any county which does 
not want a retail dispensary within its limits can 
so declare by vote. In that case it does not share 
in the profits of the dispensary and must pay a 
small special tax for the expense of the enforce- 
ment of the dispensary law within its limits. 
According to the U. S. Census of 1900, the 
amount of whisky drunk in the U. S. per capita 
is $17.33. In South Carolina, according to the 
same census it was only $4.47, under the dispen- 
sary law, giving the blind tigers credit for safling 
one third of the whisky drunk in South Carolina. 
By blind tigers is meant illicit sales. 
W. O. Tatum, 


Superintendent Dispensary: Commission. 


Ep.—This system is still opposed by most pro- 
hibitionists and others on principle. But many 
prohibitionists are inclined to accept the law asa 
stepping-stone to more rigid legislation. 

In 1899 the directors of the Massachusetts 
Total Abstinence Society sent out a list of ques- 
tions to responsible parties in South Carolina and 
some of the North Carolina and Georgia counties 
which have also tried the dispensary system, 
with the following results: Question.—What is 
your estimate of the value ofthe system? An- 
swer.—18 in favor, 7 opposed. Ques.—Are the 
results growing better as the years advance? 
Ans.—17 favorable, 5 opposed. Ques.—lIs there 
an apparent increase in the illicit traffic? Ans.— 
11 favorable, 6 otherwise. To these and some 
other questions there were in all eighty-five 
answers, 60 or 70 per cent favorable to the system, 
while some of the unfavorable ones had important 
qualifications. According to the investigation of 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, as recorded in 
“The Temperance Problem and Social Reform,” 
not only has the ordinary saloon been abolished, 
but the places for the sale of drink have been 
greatly reduced in number, the hours of sale have 
been shortened, sales to minors are not allowed, 
sales on credit have been done away with, and 
gambling and the immoral accessories of the 
public house no longer exist’’ (p. 425). In 
1892 there were 613 bars in South Carolina; in 
1899 there were 92 dispensaries. In 1892 there 
were 285 bars in Charleston; in 1899 there were 
to dispensaries. The arrests for drunkenness 
have diminished rapidly. In 1890 there were 
14.57 for every 1,000 inhabitants in Charleston; 
in 1898 there were 5.11. Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell say: ‘‘Alike in South Carolina and in 
Scandinavia, the appropriation of the profits of 
the trade is open to objection.’”’ The prohibi- 
tionists point to the fact that there has been in- 
crease of sales of liquor in the dispensary system 
(which may simply be that the system is more 
widely adopted) and they claim that comparing 
the six years under license (1887-92) with six 
under the dispensary system (1895-1901) there 
has been an increase in assaults and homicides in 
the state. But this is also true in some other 
states and may be due to other reasons. See 
TEMPERANCE. 


DISTRIBUTION: In political economy distri- 
bution refers to that large and important part 
of the subject which studies the division of 
products among the independent individuals, or 
classes of individuals, who compose the society. 
As the elements that contribute to production 
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are usually classed as labor, capital, and natural 
objects or agencies, the fundamental formula of 
distribution is usually exprest thus: 


Produce = Rent + Interest + Wages, where, 

Produce=the increase made in material wealth, the net 
produce that remains after any auxiliary capital that may 
have been consumed is replaced; 

Rent=the total amount received annually for the use of 
natural objects and agencies; 

* Interest =the total amount received annually for the use 
of capital; 

Wages=the total amount received annually in remunera- 
tion for labor of whatever kind. 

In the above equation we include under ‘‘wages”’ the re- 
muneration of employers for the work of organizing, and 
supervising the labor of others; we include under “‘interest’’ 
what is usually called rent, so far as it is paid for anything 
that has been produced by labor; and we limit the word 
“rent’’ altogether to payments made for the use of land and 
other gifts of nature. 

It is greatly to be regretted that in this, and other instances, 
we are compelled to use words in other than their ordinary 
meaning; but where ordinary parlance confuses things fun- 
damentally different, such as the ‘‘rent’’ of a house, and the 
“rent’’ of land, things which depend on altogether different 
laws, our only alternative would be to invent new terms, the 
i eo a of which it would be still more difficult to under- 
stand, 

The difficulty is perhaps most serious in the case of the 
word ‘‘wages.’’ If the word “‘profits’’ could be taken to ex- 
press the earnings of employers for the labor which they 
undergo, our equation might be put into the form Produce = 
Rent + Interest + Profits -+ Wages. For some purposes this 
would be the most convenient form of the equation. But the 
word “profits” is almost invariably used to include interest 
on capital, as well as remuneration for employer's labor, and 
if so used, the second form of the equation would count 
twice over one portion of interest. The balance of advantage 
seems therefore in favor of the earlier form of the equation. 


In reference to distribution in general two 
questions may be, and in economic science have 
been, more or less carefully asked: What is the 
share, and what in equity should be the share of 
these various elements? As each question, how- 
ever, in regard to each element demands in itself a 
long discussion, each is entitled to a separate 
article, and will be considered under the respective 
subjects of Rent, Interest, Profit, Wages. Thus 
far in political economy the question mainly 
asked as to distribution has been: What share, as 
a matter of fact, can rent, interest, and wages get, 
where each element is competing to get all it.can? 
This was to Adam Smith and his followers the 
main question, because, experiencing the evils of 
the unwise state interference of the day, they 
believed that the best state of affairs for the 
public was where there was no interference, but 
where every one was left free to secure whatever 
share in the distribution he could. Believing 
also that every one was best able to look out for 
his own interests, they held that it was for the 
general good for each one to do this. They asked 
what share under this condition each one could 
get, believing that in the long run this was also 
the right share for him to get. More recently, 
and mainly beginning with Mill, men have asked 
more and more the ethical question, what share 
each should get. It has been seen that under the 
free play of private interests, persons monopoli- 
zing the ownership of natural agencies and oppor- 
tunities, or abundant capital, were able to get a 
vastly larger share than those who had only 
their labor to dispose of. Men must live, and 
when they have only their labor to dispose of they 
must sell it day by day, asa rule, in order to earn 
aliving. Those who have large capital or owner- 
ship of large natural opportunities to fall back 
upon, are, on the other hand, not compelled to 
sell until they can get good prices. Natural op- 
portunities, again, cannot be indefinitely supplied, 
and can be and have become largely monopolized; 
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whereas, under the process of life, the supply of 
labor is much more abundant, and therefore the 
limitcd supply of natural opportunities enables 
rent to rise, while the large supply of labor tends 
to make wages fall; or, if other causes raise wages, 
to prevent wages from rising in proportion to 
rent. For these and other causes it is claimed by 
Socialists and others that the free play of private 
interest between rich capitalists and landlords 
and poor laborers is not fair play, and not truly 
free play, since the capitalist and landlord are 
comparatively free, but the laborer is often the 
slave of his circumstances. Hence the question 
is rising more and more as to what should be the 
basis of division, and many proposals have been 
made. It is proposed that laborers combine to 
getalarger share. Hence we have Trade-Unions, 
Knights of Labor, etc. It is proposed that capi- 
talists and landlords give a larger proportion of 
the produce to the laborers than they are able to 
secure by mere private struggle. Hence we have 
proposals for profit-sharing and various charities. 
It is proposed that laborers combine to be their 
own capitalists and landlords; hence we have all 
sorts of cooperative and communistic experi- 
ments. It is asserted that the wealthy classes 
have so much power in their hands that private 
cooperation cannot succeed in competing against 
them, and hence it is proposed that all the people, 
through government (municipal, state, and 
national), secure all the means of production 
(capital and land, so far at least as land is used 
for production), and operate them collectively for 
the equitable good of all; the people thus being 
their own employers, capitalists, and landlords. 
Hence we have Municipalism, Nationalism, Social- 
ism. It is claimed that capitalists and land- 
lords have been able to secure, and are to-day 
able to maintain their large share in distribution, 
only through the favoritism of the government. 
Hence we have proposals for free trade, the single 
tax, or the freeing of competition after land has 
been removed from private appropriation, the 
extreme proposals of the very great minimizing 
of the state in individualism, or the abolition of 
government in anarchism. It will be thus seen 
how the large proportion of the social reforms 
proposed to-day are reforms either in distribu- 
tion or proposed with the view of affecting distri- 
bution. Hence a large proportion of this volume 
may be said to be concerned with distribution, 
and for the various proposals the reader must look 
under the names given above. 

It should be added that a few men, and some of 
them of great ability and even brilliancy, like Ed- 
ward Atkinson, steadily refuse to recognize dis- 
tribution as being a more important question 
to-day than formerly. They assert and under- 
take to prove that if labor to-day does not re- 
ceive as large a share in distribution as it should, 
it is receiving at least a continually increasing 
share, and that the present so-called Labor Ques- 
tion is but the laborer striving for a still larger 
share because he has been lifted up to a plane of 
education and of conscious wants which he has 
never occupied till now. Hence they argue that 
all we have to do is to keep on in the operation of 
allowing the freest play to private interests, only 
aiming continually more and more at education 
in the broadest and deepest sense, and at increase 
and saving in production; so that there will be 
more to distribute. This position will be dis- 
cust under the articles Wacres and Socia.ismM. 
Whether this position be right or not, however, 
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the large majority of economists and workers for 
social reform believe that the problem of just 
distribution does press to-day as never before; 
their books, therefore, are filled with discussions 
of the various proposals to secure a juster distri- 
bution. It has been said that, comparatively 
speaking, economic thought has solved the prob- 
lem of the production of wealth, and the ques- 
tion now is mainly how to distribute it. It should 
be added, however, that a growing number of 
Socialists argue that our present distribution is 
unjust because growing out of methods of pro- 
duction radically unjust, and that, therefore, the 
need is for a thorough change in industrial meth- 
ods, both as to production and distribution, and 
beginning with the former. (See SociaLism; 
WEALTH; WAGES; etc.) 


REFERENCES: Distribution of Wealth, by J. R. Common, 1893; 
The Evolution of Capitalism, by J. A. Hobson, 


DIVISION OF LABOR: When a number of 
workmen are engaged in any work, we find that 
each man usually takes one part of the work and 
leaves other parts of the work to his mates. Peo- 
ple by degrees arrange themselves into different 
trades, so that the whole work done in any place 
is divided into many employments or crafts. This 
is termed division of labor, and is found in all 
civilized countries, and more or less in all states of 
society which are not merely barbarous. 

Such a condition of affairs naturally has both 
great advantages and disadvantages. Adam 
Smith’s classic statement of the advantages of 
division of labor has been added to, but hardly 
surpassed. He found them mainly three: 

(1) Increase of dexterity in every particular 
workman. 

(2) Saving of the time which is commonly lost 
in passing from one kind of work to another. 

(3) The invention of a great number of ma- 
chines, which facilitate and abridge labor, and 
enable one man to do the work of many. 

There can be no doubt as to the increase or 
dexterity which arises from practise. Any one 
who has tried to imitate a juggler, or to play the 
piano, without having learned to do 
it, knows how absurdly he fails. 
Adam Smith states that if a black- 
smith had to make nails without hav- 
ing been accustomed to the work, he would not 
make above 200 or 300 bad nails ina day. With 
practise he might learn to make 800 or 1,000 nails 
in a day; but boys who are brought up to the 
nailer’s trade can turn out 2,300 nails of the same 
kind in the same time. 

Secondly, division of labor saves time. Before 
one can make anything he must get the right tools 
and materials; when he has finished one box he is 
ready to make another with less trouble than the 
first; but if he must go off and do something quite 
different, such as to mend a pair of shoes or write 
a letter, a different set of implements has to be 
got ready. A man, as Adam Smith says, saun- 
ters a little in turning his hand from one kind of 
employment to another. 

In the third place, Smith asserted that the 
division of labor leads to the invention of ma- 
chines which abridge labor, because men, he 
thought, were much more likely to discover easy 
methods of attaining an object when their whole 
attention is directed to that object. Workmen 
invent modes of lessening their labor, and im- 
portant inventions have been made in this way. 
Division of labor also leads to invention, because 
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it enables ingenious men to make invention their 

rofession. The eatest inventors, such as 
yemnes Watt, Fulton, Roberts, Nasmythe, Howe, 
Fairbairn, the Stephensons, Wheatstone, Besse- 
mer, cultivated an original genius by careful study 
and long practise in mechanical construction. 
The division of labor also greatly assists inven- 
tion, because it enables each factory to adopt 

articular kinds of machinery. The division of 
abor is continually becoming more and more 
minute, and it is not uncommon to find that the 
whole supply of some commodity is furnished 
from a single manufactory, which can then afford 
to have a set of machines invented on purpose to 
produce this one commodity. 

The economy of inventions is best attained 
when it is the business of a certain set of people 
to study every new invention which bears on 
their particular trade; for each new leading idea 
with regard both to processes and machinery 
has many practical applications. Knowledge is 
acquired in working out one invention that is 
likely to be of use in seeking for others. If, how- 
ever, the work of thinking is confined to a few, 
division of labor is carried too far. 

There are other advantages. A deal of labor 
is often saved by arranging work so that a laborer 
may serve many persons as easily as one. Ifa 
messenger is going to carry a letter to the post- 
office, he can.as readily carry a score. Instead 
of twenty people each carrying their own letters, 
one messenger can do the whole work without 
more trouble. This explains why the post-office 
is able to forward a letter from any part of the 
country to the other for two cents. Multiplying 
of copies is another great gain made possible by 
division of labor. 

When the proper tools and models for making 
a thing are once provided, it is sometimes possible 
to go on multiplying copies with little further 
trouble. To cut the dies for striking a medal or 
coin is a very slow and costly work; but when 
once good dies are finished, it is easy to strike a 
great many coins with them, and the cost of the 
striking is very small. The printing-press, how- 
ever, is the best case of multiplication of copies. 

Almost all the common things we use now, 
such as ordinary chairs and tables, cups and 
saucers, teapots, spoons and forks, etc., are made 
by machinery, and are copies of an original pat- 
tern. 

A further advantage of the division of labor is 
that, when there are many different trades, every 
person can choose that trade for which he is best 
suited. Each man will generally work at the 
trade in which he can get the best wages, and it is 
an evident loss of skill if the artizan should break 
stones or sweep the streets. Now, the greater 
the division of lator and the more extensive fac- 
tories become, the better chance there is for find- 
ing an employment just suited to each person’s 
powers; clever workmen do the work which no 
one else can do; they have unskilled laborers to 
help them in things which require no skill; fore- 
men plan out the work and allot it to the artizans; 
clerks, who are quick at accounts, keep the books, 
and pay and receive money; the manager of the 
factory is an experienced man who can give his 
whole attention to directing the work, to making 
good bargains, or to inventing improvements in 
the business. Every one is thus occupied in the 
way in which his labor will be most productive 
and useful to other people, and at the same time 
most profitable to himself. 
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Lastly, the division of labor allows of local 
adaptation—that is, it allows every kind of work 
to be done in the place most suitable for it. Each 
kind of labor should be carried on where it is most 
pegeeaNy: but this cannot be done unless there 
e division of labor; so that while the French 
grow wine, weave silk, or make articles de Paris, 
they buy the cottons of Manchester or the coals of 
Newcastle. When trade is free and the division 
of labor is perfect, each town or district learns to 
make some commodity better than other places. 
In England watches are made in Clerkenwell; 
steel pens in Birmingham; needles at Redditch; 
cutlery at Sheffield; pottery at Stoke; ribbons at 
Coventry; glass at St. Helen’s; straw bonnets at 
Luton, etc. 

The localization of industry promotes the edu- 
cation of skill and taste and the diffusion of tech- 
nical knowledge. 

Where large masses of people are working at 
the same kind of trade, they educate one another. 
The skill and the taste required for their work are 
in the air, and children breathe them as they grow 
up. This is seen particularly in such manufac- 
tures as those of glass and pottery. 

Again each man profits by the ideas of his 
neighbors; he is stimulated by contact with 
those who are interested in his own 
pursuit to make new experiments; 
and each _ successful invention, 
whether it be a new machine, a new 
process, or a new way of organizing 
the business, is likely when once started to spread 
and to be improved upon. 

In a district in which an industry is localized 
a skilled workman is sure of finding work to suit 
him; a master can easily fill a vacancy among 
his foremen; and generally the economy of skill 
can be carried further than in an isolated factory, 
however large. Thus both large and small 
factories are benefited by the localization of in- 
dustry and by the assistance of subsidiary trades. 
But these benefits are most important to the 
small factories, and free them from many of the 
disadvantages under which they would otherwise 
labor in competition with large factories. 

Still a large factory has many special advan- 
tages. 

First, greater economies can be attained by 
a large than by a small factory in such matters 
as the arrangement of buildings, steam-engines, 
and other machinery; and again in such work as 
that of clerks, doorkeepers, stokers, repairers of 
machines, etc. One high chimney can make a 
draft for a large furnace as well as for a small one; 
ge doorkeeper can admit 500 men as easily as 

ty. 

Again, a large factory can often afford to buy 
a machine to do work that is done by hand ina 
small factory. It is true that a small factory 
devoted to one short stage of the process of man- 
ufacture may have the best and most highly 
specialized machinery. But such a _ factory 
would not come into existence until the advantage 
of having special machinery for this stage had 
become well established. 

Perhaps the greatest economic advantage of 
large factories is that they can buy in large quan- 
tities, and thus both get better prices and save in 
transportation. 

Whatever may be the result of the contest be- 
tween large and small factories, it appears cer- 
tain that the division of labor will continually 
increase. This increase is one of vital importance. 
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Industries 
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It adds to men’s power over nature, and furthers 
social progress. 

There are said to be about thirty-six distinct 
kinds of employment in making and putting to- 
gether the parts of a piano; there are about forty 
trades engaged in watchmaking; in the cotton 
business there are more than 100 occupations. 
But new trades are frequently created, especially 
when any new discovery takes place; thus, there 
are at least sixteen different trades occupied in 
photography, or in making the things required 
by photographers; and railways have produced 
whole series of employments which did not exist 
fifty years ago. In the shoe trade, D. A. Wells 
states, in his ‘‘Recent Economic Changes,” that 
there are really sixty-two distinct mechanical 
employments. 

But we must now notice the disadvantages of 
division of labor. These may not be so numerous, 
but they are of the utmost seriousness. 

In the first place, division of labor tends to 
make a man’s power narrow and restricted; he 
does one kind of work so constantly that he has 
no time to learn and practise other kinds of 
work, A man becomes, as it has 
been said, worth only the tenth part 
of a pin—that is, there are men who 
know only how to make, for instance, 
the head of a pin. ‘‘Think,’”’ says 
Dr. Josiah Strong, ‘‘of making pin-heads ten 
hours a day, every working day in the week for a 
year—twenty, forty, fifty years! A nailer... 
does his day’s work by pressing into the jaws of 
an ever-ravenous machine a small bar of iron. 

. . Think of making that movement for a life- 
time. . . . It admits of little interest and no 
enthusiasm in one’s work; and, worst of all, it 
cramps the mind and belittles the man. Once 
the man who made the nail could make the iron 
fence also; now he cannot even make the nail, but 
only feed a machine that makes it.” 

A second disadvantage of the division of labor 
is that trade becomes very complicated, and when 
deranged the results are ruinous to many. Each 
person learns to supply only a particular kind of 
goods, and if change of fashion or any other cause 
leads to a falling off in the demand for that kind 
of goods, the producer is left in poverty until he 
can learn another trade. At one time the making 
of crinoline skirts for ladies was a large and profit- 
able trade; now it has ceased almost entirely, and 
those who learned the business have had to seek 
other employments. But each trade is gener- 
ally well supplied with hands perfectly trained to 
the work, and it is very difficult for fresh work- 
men, especially when old, to learn the new work, 
and compete with those who have long practised 
it. Even if he be fortunate enough to get work, 
it is humiliating and exasperating to a workman 
who, at the cost of years of toil and application, 
has acquired skill, which has become a source of 
independence and honest pride, to find himself 
suddenly superseded by a machine and compelled 
at reduced wages to stand and guide its move- 
ments—a service which can as well be, and soon 
is, performed by a girl. But the laborer not only 
suffers pecuniarily; he is socially and morally 
degraded. Division of labor contracts the sphere 
of the laborer, renders him more and more de- 
pendent upon others, dwarfs him mentally, and 
thus degrades him. 

Is it any wonder that labor protests? To 
adopt a system of compulsory education, which 
enlarges working men’s ideas of liberty, equality, 
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and manhood, and at the same time reduces them 
to industrial machines, will inevitably result in 
social disturbances. It is certain that the sub- 
division of labor cheapens production, and is 
therefore an economic principle which will pre- 
vail more and more in the development of in- 
dustry. 

It is equally and lamentably certain that little 
or nothing has been done to counteract its baleful 
effect upon the character of laborers. They can- 
not afford to become mere automatons at the 
expense of their manhood. Because machinery 
can go on forever, it is forgotten that flesh and 
ioed cannot do the same. 

There are disadvantages to the community 
generally apart from those that affect the laborer. 
When, under the division of labor, a whole town 
becomes dependent upon one industry, or one 
branch of one industry, the whole town becomes 
too dependent upon the condition of that in- 
dustry. When it is flourishing the town is un- 
healthily ‘‘boomed”’; when its industry declines 
itis ‘swamped.’ The discovery of a new method 
or the invention of a new machine may ruin a 
whole town or circle of towns. Men become not 
the masters, but the slaves of machines. They do 
not possess their tools, but are possest by them. 

Once again, division of industry, by develop- 
ing machine work and transforming the artizan 
into a tool, displaces handwork and much of the 
freedom and individuality and beauty and variety 
and originality that make medieval art work so 
attractive. It lowers esthetic as well as moral 
ideas. Machine work becomes the rule. 

However, these disadvantages of the division 
of labor are not arguments for its disuse, but for 
its modification. Undoubtedly the lowering of a 
man into a tool is too high a price to pay for ad- 
vantages in quantity and ease of production of 
material things; but the question is, whether we 
may not have the advantages without the disad- 
vantages. To this end various methods are pro- 
posed. The most pestis is perhaps the re- 
duction of the hours of labor. (See Ergut-Hour 
Movement.) This, by reducing the hours when 
men should do their routine work, would give 
them increased opportunity to develop and 
broaden in other ways. Again, nationalists and 

Socialists would so order society that 


; _ every man should have the opportu- 
ay 2 nity to labor, so that if deed for one 
kind of labor ceased he could be sure 

of being given work in another kind 

of labor. (See UNEMPLOYMENT.) To these 


should be added a reform in which all agree—the 
development of technical and industrial schools, 
where, if men choose specialties, they can also be 
broadened by study and development to some 
extent at least, in other lines. All progressive 
thought is agreed that stern protest by word and 
deed must be made against the tendency to re- 
duce the man to a tool. 


REFERENCE; The Evolution of Capitalism, by J. A. Hobson. 


DIVORCE: The dissolution of marriage is essen- 
tially a social problem; and it has been solved 
in many ways by the different peoples of the 
earth. The experience of backward races is 
especially’ enlightening. Recent research has 
disclosed an immense mass of custom relating to 
the subject. 


Early History: Often among barbarous or even savage 
tribes are revealed a careful attention to detail, a stability, 
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and sometimes a respect for equity, in the rules relating to 
divorce, which Western prejudice is scarcely prepared to find; 
while other peoples commonly looked upon as civilized, but 
relatively non-progressive, such as the Chinese, are quite 
capable of teaching us useful lessons. In the disposal of the 
children or the division of the property after dissolution of 
marriage, for instance, principles of natural justice are fre- 
quently observed which constitute a rebuke to the laws sanc- 
tioned by some modern Christian societies. Thus among a 
great many people, in case of separation, the children follow 
the father or the mother according as mother-right or father- 
right prevails; and where a mixt or cognatic system exists 
they are divided betweef the parents or their kindred. The 
division is determined by a variety of rules among diverse 
eats Sometimes, as in Bulgaria, Burma, and among the 
atchez Indians, the daughters follow the mother and the 
sons remain with the father. In other cases, asin Zara and in 
Bosnia, the father takes the adult children, while those of 
tender years are left in the mother’s hands. Often the chil- 
dren belong to the innocent party; unless children are re- 
garded as a burden, when the opposite rule prevails; or unless 
the system of kinship determines the disposition of the off- 
spring, when an equitable adjustment is otherwise made. 

Very similar in variety and character are the customs gov- 
erning the disposition of the property when a marriage is dis- 
solved. Asa general rule among rude peoples the divorced 
man is free to marry again; but with regard to the second 
marriage of a divorced woman usage greatly varies. Often 
her freedom in this respect is restricted; and sometimes she is 
absolutely forbidden to remarry. In Samoa she may not 
rewed even after the husband’s death; and among the an- 
cient Aztecs the remarriage of a divorced couple with each 
other was strictly prohibited. 

It appears to be practically a universal rule among uncivil- 
ized races that the repudiated wife or the woman who legally 
puts away her spouse shall return to her own family or clan, 
whose duty it is to receive her. In general, among backward 
peoples, even where great liberty of separation is allowed, 
divorce is far less frequent than is popularly believed. Their 
conservatism is surprizing. The American tribes, for exam- 
pies are conspicuous in this regard. Very commonly among 

ow races custom frowns upon divorce after children are born. 
Often the woman has as much liberty as the man in obtaining 
divorce. It needs but a glanceat the usages of the American 
aborigines in this respect to perceive that among barbarous or 
savage tribes the lot of the married woman is not always so 
dark as it is frequently painted, and many similar proofs else- 
where exist. Indeed, a sound social policy regarding the 

roblems of marriage, divorce, and the family cannot be 
ormed without a careful study of comparative racial customs 
in this field. (Consult: Westermarck, ‘‘ Human Marriage,” ch. 
xxiii.; Post, ‘‘Entwicklungsgeschichte des Familienrechts,”’ 
1890; idem, ‘‘Afrikanische Jurisprudenz,”’ 1887, vol. i.; 
Mdllendorff, ‘‘Das Chinesische Familienrecht,’’ 1895; Ala- 
baster, ‘‘ Notes and Commentaries on Chinese Criminal Law,” 
1899; Araki, ‘“‘Japanisches Eheschliessungsrecht,” 1893; 
Hozumi, ‘‘The New Japanese Civil Code,” 1904; Munroe 
Smith, ‘‘The Japanese Code and the Family,” in Law Quar- 
terly Review, 1907; Howard, “‘ History of Matrimonial Insti- 
tutions,’’ 1904, vol. i., ch. v., where the literature is cited.) 


To understand the influences which aided in 
molding the conceptions of the founders of the 
Christian church relative to marriage and divorce, 
it is needful to study the legal and 
social environment. By each of the 


igh. three systems of law with which 
Divorce originally the Christians were most 
Problem acquainted marriage was treated as 


a private or lay contract, and 
therefore its dissolution was_al- 
lowed. Among the Greeks, at any rate subse- 
quently to the Homeric age, divorce was prac- 
tised. By the Athenian law, which probably was 
not entirely supplanted by the Roman until 212 
A.D., it was freely granted to either spouse. The 
benefit, however, inured mainly to the husband, 
since to begin proceedings for a divorce the wife 
was required to present in person to the archon a 
written statement of her desire; and this, in a 
society where popular sentiment relegated woman 
to a seclusion truly Oriental, it was in practise 
exceedingly hard to do. 

By the Jewish law, as it still existed at the 
dawn of the present era, divorce was the one- 
sided privilege of the man. At most there was 
only a faint trace of the woman’s later right, 
sanctioned by the Talmud, of demanding a 
separation. Legally, for the slightest reason, as 
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the school of Hillel maintained, the husband 
could put away the wife by simply handing her a 
“‘get”’ or bill of divorce. By the written law 
only in two cases for grave misconduct was he 
deprived of this power; tho in practise there were 
several ameliorating conditions which tended to 
put a check upon arbitrary action. Thus, while 
divorce was a private transaction, certain for- 
malities had to be observed in connection with 
the “‘get’’ which secured the restraining influence 
of publicity; and in case the wife was unjustly 
repudiated the dower, representing the ancient 
mohar, or purchase price of the bride, had to be 
paid to her from the husband’s property. More- 
over, some of the limitations of the husband’s 
despotic power recognized by the Mishnah or oral 
law may already have been in force; and the 
highest ethical sentiment among the Jews had 
long been decidedly against too great freedom 
of divorce. It was the rabbi’s duty as much as 
possible to discourage it and to effect reconcili- 
ation between husband and wife. 

Negatively, however, it was the later law of 
Rome which had most to do with shaping the 
ideas of the Christian fathers relative to the 
nature of marriage and the doctrine of divorce. 
By the beginning of our era all the older and 
stricter forms of marriage, under which divorce 
was solely the man’s prerogative, had been prac- 
tically superseded by free contract in which hus- 
band and wife were placed on an equal footing. 
Divorce became a formless private transaction 
to which the woman was as freely entitled as was 
the man. No intervention of court or magistrate 
was essential. So far, indeed, was carried the 
theory of absolute liberty of either spouse to 
dissolve the contract that, according to Cicero, 
the jurists in one case were in doubt whether a 
divorce did not legally arise tpso facto through the 
consummation of a second marriage by one of 
the parties during the lifetime of the other. 
Augustus introduced an important change in 
the interest of publicity, requiring the party 
wishing a divorce to declare to the other his 
purpose in the presence of seven witnesses who 
must be Roman citizens of full age; otherwise the 
divorce to be null and void. The general result 
was that during the later republic and the early 
empire the laxity of the nuptial bond became a 
notorious scandal. Wedlock was dissolved on 
purely selfish or absurdly trivial grounds. Ac- 
cording to Seneca, in Rome divorce no longer 
brought with it any shame, and there were women 
‘‘who reckoned their years rather by their hus- 
bands than by the consuls.’”’ Nevertheless, the 
abuse was more a result than a cause of the 
gradual decline of Roman morals during the two 
centuries following its conquest of Carthage. It 
is significant that the family life of the people at 
large, notably that of the middle classes in the 
provinces, was not seriously tainted by the social 
corruption of the capital where all the causes of 
moral degeneration were especially active. (Con- 
sult: Meier-Schémann, ‘‘Der attische Process’ 
1883-87, ii., 510; Hruza,“‘Polygamieund Pellikat,”’ 
1894; idem, ‘‘ Ehebegrtindung nach att. Recht,” 
1892; Miller and Bauer, ‘‘Die griech. Privat- und 
Kriegsalterthtiimer,’’ 1893, in Miller’s ‘“‘ Hand- 
buch’’; on the Hebrew law, Mielziner, ‘‘The 
Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce,’”’ 1884; 
Lichtschein, ‘‘Die Ehe nach mosaisch-tal- 
mudischer Auffassung,”’ 1879; especially Amram, 
AN ie Law of Divorce,” 1896; for Rome, 

achter, ‘‘Ueber die Ehescheidungen,” 1821; 
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Rein, ‘‘Das rom. Privatrecht,’’ 1836; Esmein, 
“Mélanges,”’ 1886; Jors, ‘‘Die Ehegesetze des 
Augustus,” 1894; Lecky, ‘‘History of European 
Morals,” 3d ed., 1881, ii.; and the works of Freisen, 
Geffcken, Woolsey, and Howard elsewhere cited.) 

It is not surprizing that the founders of the 
Christian Church should have regarded the laxity 
of the marriage bond as a sign, if not the primary 
cause, of the degeneration of Roman society. 
From the beginning an earnest effort was made 
so far as possible to restrict the liberty of separa- 
tion and to prohibit the persons separated on 
proper grounds from contracting 
further marriage; but the various 


Early 
as passages of the New Testament 
Texching relating to the subject are dis- 


jointed and confusing in their de- 
tails. Many vital questions are 
either completely ignored or else left in such 
obscurity as ‘to open the way for the wide diver- 
gence of doctrine and the bitter controversies of 
future ages, especially those of the Reformation 
period. The final triumph of the canonical theory 
of the absolute indissolubility of a valid marriage 
was gained only after twelve centuries of conflict. 
For four centuries the Bible passages were de- 
bated by the fathers and the councils before the 
‘‘strict construction”’ interpretation of Augustine 
and his followers clearly prevailed. Nearly all 
were agreed that divorce is forbidden except for 
the one cause mentioned by Matthew; but not all 
conceded the equal right of the sexes in this re- 
gard. There was a like want of harmony touch- 
ing the lawfulness of remarriage after divorce. 
According to Augustine adultery is the only 
scriptural ground of separation; but even this 
does not dissolve the nuptial tie. Moreover, 
those who, following the letter of Matthew’s text, 
would for this offense allow the man, but not the 
woman, the right of repudiation, he reproached 
with violating the great principle of Christian 
teaching: the equality of the wedded pair. These 
views were adopted by the Council of Carthage 
(407 A.D.) which thus anticipated the final settle- 
ment of the canon law. Before that settlement, 
however, centuries of compromise were to inter- 
vene. From Constantine to Justinian the divorce 
legislation of the Christian emperors was prac- 
tically untouched by these doctrines of the Church, 
while in dealing with the newly converted 
Teutonic peoples the rigid Augustinian rules were 
relaxed in various ways. Ecclesiastical dogma 
and ecclesiastical practise were sadly out of 
joint. 

: Everywhere, at least among the newly con- 
verted peoples of Europe, as proved in the 
most convincing way by the penitentials, full 
divorce with remarriage was allowed on vari- 
ous grounds. During this period authority had 
perforce to yield to social expediency. Not until 
1164, in the fourth book of Peter Lombard’s 
“‘Sentences,’’ is found the first clear recognition 
of the ‘‘seven sacraments,’’ among which that of 
marriage appears. The theory of the sacramen- 
tal nature of wedlock had two consequences 
which involved the whole medieval problem of 
separation and divorce. First is the dogma of 
the indissolubility of the marriage bond; and, 
second, the exclusive jurisdiction of the Church 
in matrimonial causes. 

In theory divorce proper is entirely eliminated 
from the mature law of the Western Church. In- 
consistently, however, in the canons the word 
“‘divorce’’ is used in two senses, neither of which 
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harmonizes with its ancient and right meaning 
as a complete dissolution of the bond of true 
wedlock. First, the term divortium a mensa et 
thoro means a separation of husband 
and wife which does not touch the 
marriage tie. Secondly, the term 
divortium a vinculo matrimonii is 
commonly employed to designate, not the disso- 
lution of a valid union, but the judicial declaration 
of nullity of a spurious marriage which on account 
of some impediment is void, or at least voidable, 
from the beginning. Yet it must not be assumed 
that in effect absolute divorce was not tolerated 
by the fully developed canon law, as that law 
existed on the eve of the Reformation. Theo- 
logical subtlety had devised two exceptions to 
the rule that a genuine marriage could not be 
dissolved, thus opening the door to manifold 
hardship and corruption. First is the casus apos- 
toli or privilegium Paulinum, by which the Chris- 
tian convert, if abandoned by his infidel spouse, 
is permitted to contract a new marriage. By 
the second exception the Church violated the 
theory which she had sanctioned since Peter Lom- 
bard, that a contract de presenti, or in words of 
the present tense, constitutes a valid marriage 
whether followed by actual wedded life or not; for 
the mature doctrine of the canon law, which in 
our own days is still obeyed by the Roman 
Church, allows the unconsummate marriage de 
presenti to be dissolved through papal dispensa- 
tion or ipso facto by taking holy orders. Thus, 
accepting the Church’s own definition of marriage, 
divorce a vinculo did not quite disappear from the 
canon law; and in effect there was a far more pro- 
lific source of full divorce. To all intents and 
purposes, when judged from a rational modern 
standpoint, the decree of nullity was a divorce 
proper. It cannot be doubted that by this means 
there existed a wide liberty of divorce in the Mid- 
dle Ages, altho it existed mainly for those who 
were able to pay the ecclesiastical courts for find- 
ing a way through the tortuous maze of forbidden 
degrees and other impediments. Moreover, in 
persistently sustaining the validity, tho not the 
legality, of clandestine pre-contracts de presenti 
—contracts formed without witnesses, parental 
consent, official celebrant, or record—the Church 
was inviting social anarchy. In a divorce pro- 
cedure masquerading under the guise of an action 
to nullify spurious marriages lurked the germs of 
perjury and fraud. Even in the days of Edward 
II., an English satirist complains of the ‘‘pro- 
digious traffic’ in divorces among husbands hav- 
ing false witnesses and ‘‘selver among the clerkes 
to send.” Before the Reformation, the voidance 
of alleged false wedlock on the ground of pre- 
contract or forbidden degrees of affinity, spiritual 
relationship, consanguinity, or on some other 
canonical pretext, had become an intolerable 
scandal in Christendom. ‘‘Marriages have been 
brought into such an uncertainty thereby,” justly 
complains a statute of Henry VIII., ‘‘that no 
marriage could be so surely knit or bounden but 
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it should lie in either of the parties’ power .. . 
to prove a pre-contract, a kindred and alliance, 
or a carnal knowledge to defeat the same.” In 


short, bad marriage-law and bad marriages were 
the chief source of the divorce evil during the 
Middle Ages. (See Geffcken, ‘‘Ehescheidung 
vor Gratian,”’ Leipsic, 1894; Esmein, ‘‘Le Mariage 
en Droit Canonique, 2 vols., Paris, 1891; Freisen, 
““Geschichte des Canonischen Eherechts, 2d ed., 
Paderborn, 1893; Howard, ‘‘ Matrimonial Institu- 
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tions,” vol. ii., chap. 11, where the authorities are 
cited:) 

With the rejection of the sacramental theory of 
marriage at the Reformation it was inevitable 
that more liberal ideas respecting divorce should 
arise. A great impulse was then given to the 
development of social control through the State. 
From the outset the continental reformers took a 
bold stand; for the Protestant doctrine of divorce, - 
like the Protestant conception of the form and 
nature of marriage, was shaped mainly by the 
thought of Martin Luther. In his 
dictum, ‘“‘marriage is a worldly 
thing,” lay the germs of future civil 
marriage and its counterpart, civil 
divorce. Liberty of divorce is the 
fruit of the Reformation; and from the start it has 
been especially favored by the more extreme Prot- 
estant sects. At first full divorce was generally 
sanctioned for two or more causes; while the 
more radical theologians, like Lambert of Avi- 
gnon and Martin Bucer, Milton’s teacher, went 
almost as far as the modern statute-maker in 
multiplying the permissible grounds of divorce. 
Yet even the most advanced thinkers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries to a large ex- 
tent still appealed to authority rather than to 
reason and experience in their attempts to solve 
a great social problem. Only gradually, after 
three centuries of struggle, has civil divorce, 
on rational grounds sanctioned and regulated by 
the state, been almost universally established 
throughout the civilized world. 

Hence it is not surprizing that the Puritan, the 
vanguard of Protestantism, should have taken 
the lead in instituting civil marriage and there- 
fore civil divorce. The American type of divorce 
legislation has its origin in Puritan New England. 
In the five Southern provinces before the Revo- 
lution not a single instance of either full divorce 
or of separation from bed and board has been dis- 
covered. Courts with competent jurisdiction 
were not created. The statute-book is absolutely 
silent on the subject. A few marriages were dis- 
solved by the legislature in Pennsylvania. In 
New York civil divorce existed during the Dutch 
régime; and after the English conquest in 1664 
the magistrates may have granted decrees, doubt- 
less under the supposed sanction of Dutch law. 
But, unless on this ground during the brief period 
of transition, judicial divorce a vinculo ceased in 
New York with the English conquest; and what 
has just been said of New York for the provincial 
era is true also for New Jersey. The case is very 
different for the Northern colonies. In most 
respects throughout New England from the out- 
set the broad modern doctrines of the Reformatio 
Legum of Edward VI.’s commission, tho even now 
not fully accepted in the mother country, were 
put in practise by Puritan and Separatist alike. 
The most advanced ideals of Protestantism were 
realized. The American conception of divorce as 
belonging, not to the criminal, but exclusively to 
the civil jurisdiction, has its birth in the seven- 
teenth century. For more than 100 years in the 
New England colonies the canonical decree of 
separation from bed and board—which the early 
reformers were inclined to reject as not consistent 
with the usage of the primitive Church—was 
practically, tho not wholly, abandoned; while, on 
the other hand, a dissolution of the bond of matri- 
mony was freely granted for adultery, desertion, 
and even on other grounds. For Massachusetts 
the records are but partially preserved. Be- 
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tween 1639 and 1692 some forty actions for di- 
vorce or annulment have been discovered; while 
between 1739 and 1776 at least 147 such suits 
were tried by the courts. The complete record 
would doubtless disclose many more. From 1650 
onward Rhode Island authorized divorce a vin- 
culo. This colony was sadly afflicted by the evil 
of legislative divorce. During nearly the entire 
provincial period the assembly, side by side with 
the courts, acted on divorce petitions. The 
divorce legislation of Connecticut gained surpriz- 
ingly early maturity. In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century no society in the world, with the 
possible exception of Holland, possest a system 
so modern in character. Separation from bed 
and board was rejected. Reasonable grounds of 
absolute divorce were sanctioned. Husband and 
wife were treated with even justice; and, altho 
legislative divorce was permitted and liable to 
abuse, the greater part of the litigation seems al- 
ways to have been entrusted to the regular courts. 
During the seventeenth century, almost si- 
multaneously in Holland and America, the foun- 
dation—the essential principles and the tendency 
—of modern divorce law was laid. Elsewhere 
the full and logical development of State control 
came several generations later. In its original 
form the law of 1792, instituting 


Samlacixas civil divorce in France, practically 


tHon.of sanctioned free dissolution of 
Divorce Law ™2211!48¢ at the pleasure of the 
in Europe parties. A vast number of decrees 


was the natural result. Accord- 
ingly in 1803 the Code Napoleon 
substituted a more conservative provision, allow- 
ing absolute divorce for five causes. In turn the 
law of 1803 was abrogated in 1816, and civil 
divorce was restored only in 1884; but the liberal 
policy of France, as exprest in the Code Napoleon, 
undoubtedly has had a powerful influence on the 
extension of civil marriage and divorce through- 
out Europe. The act of 1884 sanctions absolute 
divorce, on the petition of either spouse, for 


adultery, cruelty, violence, and ‘‘injure.’’ So 
wide is the interpretation of ‘“‘injure’”’ that it 
amounts almost to an “‘omnibus”’ clause. Sepa- 


ration or limited divorce is also sanctioned by the 
present law. 

Previous to 1900 the laws of divorce in German 
lands were complex, obscure, and well-nigh past 
finding out. Prussia alone had three different 
systems; and Bavaria was in the same plight. 
The conditions were probably as unsatisfactory, 
so far as the character of the law was concerned, 
as they are in the United States. By the im- 
perial code of 1900 absolute divorce is sanctioned 
for five causes: (1) adultery; (2) attempt on the 
life of either spouse by the other; (3) malicious 
desertion; (4) when either spouse has _ been 
guilty of grave violation of the obligations based 
on the marriage or of so deeply disturbing the 
marital relation through dishonorable or immoral 
behavior that the continuance of the marriage 
cannot be expected from the other; and (5) in- 
sanity (Geisteskrankheit) of three years’ stand- 
ing. It may reasonably be doubted whether any 
“‘omnibus”’ clause remaining in the laws of the 
American states gives wider discretion to the 
court than does the fourth of these grounds. 
The law, however, appears to be conservatively 
administered, for the number of divorces is 
rapidly decreasing. In 1899 9,563 decrees were 
granted; while in 1901, under the new code, the 
number had sunk to 8,037. 
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In England—more conservative than Protes- 
tant Germany—no immediate change in the canon 
law of divorce was effected by the Reformation, 
for the liberal provisions of Edward VI.’s com- 
mission failed of adoption. Even the Puritan 
Revolution, which produced the civil marriage 
ordinance of 1653, seems to have attempted no 
divorce legislation. Except by Parliament, full 
divorce was not granted until 1857; and the pro- 
cedure in securing a legislative divorce was at- 
tended by manifold scandal and hardship. The 
privilege of divorce was thus in effect a monopoly 
of the rich and powerful. The sole relief obtain- 
able in the courts was the ecclesiastical decree of 
separation from bed and board; and this was 
allowed only for two causes, adultery and cruelty. 

By the existing law of England three forms of 
separation are recognized; and jurisdiction is 
vested wholly in the civil courts. Full divorce 
may be granted for the adultery of either spouse; 
but the woman is treated with grave injustice. 
For while the husband may secure an absolute 
divorce on account of the simple adultery of the 
wife, the wife is unable to free herself from an 
unfaithful husband unless his infidelity has been 
coupled with such cruelty as “‘would 
have entitled her to a divorce a 
mensa et thoro’’; or ‘‘with desertion, 
without reasonable cause, for two 
years and upward’’; or with certain 
other aggravating offenses. Since 1860 the decree 
nist has been in force, with the right of the 
king’s proctor to intervene. Secondly, the law 
allows a decree for ‘‘judicial separation” “with 
the same force and the same consequences”’ as 
the former ecclesiastical sentence a mensa et thoro, 
which was abolished in 1857. Inthe third place, 
the existing law provides for what is commonly 
called ‘‘magisterial separation ”’ through which, 
by the issue of ‘‘protection,’” ‘‘maintenance,”’ 
and ‘‘separation’’ orders, the court is able to 
secure a deserted wife the enjoyment of her own 
property, with a just share in the delinquent 
partner’s goods, and to protect the woman against 
a brutal husband’s violence. In England, as in 
European countries generally, few divorces are 
granted as compared with the United States; 
but the divorce-rate is rising. The number 
mounted from 127 in 1860 to 390 in 1887. In 
France, for each 1,o00 marriages celebrated, 14 
divorces were decreed in 1885 and 24 in 1801, 
the population showing a very small increase. 
A similar movement is shown by the statistics 
for Holland and Sweden; and even for Catholic 
states like Greece, Belgium, and Bavaria. 

During the colonial era the foundation of 
American divorce-law had been laid. Its tend- 
ency and essential principles were determined. 
At the Revolution it seemed clear that a free and 
tolerant policy in this regard must prevail in the 
United States. Under the Federal Constitution 
the states within their respective borders have 
exclusive control of matrimonial and divorce 


Present 
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legislation. Congress has conferred 

-y.4;,.. the same power upon the organized 
raphe a territories; but it legislates directly 
United States for the District of Columbia and 
Alaska. As a result there are (1907) 

fifty-one distinct divorce codes— 


counting those of Porto Rico and Hawaii—whose 
provisions are inharmonious or conflicting, altho 
in many of their vital features they are slowly 
approaching a common type. Jurisdiction be- 
longs to the courts. Formerly the grant of di- 
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vorces by the legislatures was a wide-spread evil. 
In nearly all the states, directly or indirectly, it 
is now prohibited by constitutional enactment; 
and since 1886 Congress has put a stop to it in 
the territories. Delaware discontinued the prac- 
tise only under the constitution of 1897; while 
in Connecticut it still survives. 

At no time, except between 1872 and 1878, has 
divorce been provided for by law in South Caro- 
lina. In the other fifty-one states—using 
““states’’ to include the districts, territories, and 
insular possessions—full divorce is permitted; 
while in twenty-three states separation from bed 
and board is likewise allowed. Moreover, in 
seven jurisdictions the courts are authorized to 
decree separate maintenance which is practically 
the same as separation from bed and board. The 
number of legal causes of divorce a vinculo varies 
from one (adultery) in New York, District of 
Columbia, and, practically, in North Carolina 
(1905), to fourteen in New Hampshire. Several 
of these grounds reveal the tendency of modern 
thought to free itself from traditional authority in 
dealing with this social problem. Thus forty-two 
states have admitted drunkenness (intoxication, 
intemperance) as a sufficient cause for dissolving 
the marriage bond. Failure to provide for wife 
or family is recognized by twenty-one codes. 
Vagrancy of the husband is a cause in Missouri 
and Wyoming. By the statute of Rhode Island 
a marriage may be dissolved when either spouse 
is guilty of ‘“‘habitual, excessive, and intemperate 
use of opium, morphin, or chloral’’; and a similar 
law exists in Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
and Porto Rico. 

Equally lacking in uniformity and even more 
confusing are the laws regarding remarriage after 
divorce. It eighteen states no restraint whatever 
is placed on the immediate remarriage of either 
party with another. Elsewhere restrictions are 
placed upon one or both of the persons either as a 
penalty or to allow time for proceed- 
ings in error or on appeal. hus, in 
case of adultery, marriage with the ac- 
complice during the life of the former 
spouse is forbidden in Louisiana, Pennsylvania, 
and Tennessee; while sucha union is absolutely pro- 
hibited by the law of Delaware. InSouth Dakota 
and New York the defendant guilty of adultery 
may not marry any person during the life of the 
aggrieved; altho in New York, on certain condi- 
tions, the court may remove the restriction after 
five years. By the criminal code of Florida the 
guilty defendant may not marry anew. Under 
the Act of 1901, in the District of Columbia the 
defendant is absolutely restrained from remar- 
riage, except with the former spouse. The wis- 
dom of such severity in case of adultery will be 
questioned by the enlightened reformer. Ex- 
ceptionally drastic treatment of this offense, as 
compared with other grounds of divorce, appears 
to arise in a traditional reverence for authority 
rather than in a thoroughly informed regard for 
the social welfare. In several states, under va- 
rious conditions, the placing of a temporary or 
perpetual restraint on further wedlock is left to the 
court’s discretion. Such is the case of Michigan, 
Mississippi, Virginia, and Alabama; while in 
Georgia the question is left to the jury, subject to 
the court’s revision. Three of the New England 
states discriminate against the defendant. In 
Vermont, since 1878, the libelee may not marry 
any person other than the libelant for three years, 
unless the latter dies. Since 1883 the statute of 
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Maine forbids the party obtaining the decree to 
remarry in two years without the court’s permis- 
sion, while during that period the adverse party 
is absolutely restrained ; nor at any later time may 
he remarry without the court’s consent. In 
Massachusetts, since 1881, the offending person, 
without petition to the court, may remarry only 
after two years. Moreover, Massachusetts, fol- 
lowing the English precedent, has adopted the 
decree nisi; and in principle her example has 
already been followed by Maine (1883), Okla- 
homa (1893), Rhode Island (1902), New York 
(1902), and California (1903). This device is a 
good one, giving the litigants time for second 
thought; and it should be carefully considered in 
future legislation. Nine states of the West, fore- 
going any attempt to imposeia penalty, are con- 
tent to fix a period within which neither person 
may marry again; and usually, if proceedings in 
error or on appeal be instituted, the restraint is 
extended to final judgment, or to thirty days be- 
yond it asin Kansas and Oklahoma. This term 
of delay varies from three months in North Da- 
kota to one year in Colorado and Wisconsin. On 
the other hand, two Western states are more 
stringent, discriminating against the guilty per- 
son. Thus Illinois (1905) requires such person to 
wait two years, and Montana (1895) three years; 


while in those commonwealths one year and two - 


years respectively is the period for the aggrieved. 
An anomalous condition of the law should be 
noted. Owing to the want of precision and uni- 
formity in the legislation of the states, the re- 
straints placed on the marriage of divorced per- 
sons are practically futile. In 1829 the supreme 
court of Massachusetts (in Putnam vs. Putnam, 
8 Pick., 433-35) decided that if a man, “‘being a 
resident in the state, for the sake of evading the 
law, goes into a neighboring state where such a 
marriage is valid, and is there married and imme- 
diately returns and continues to reside here, the 
marriage is valid here, and after his death his 
widow is entitled to dower in his estate.’’ This 
precedent was followed by New York in 1881 
(Van Voorhis vs. Brintnall, 86 N. Y., 18); Wash- 
ington in 1900 (Willey vs. Willey 22 Wash., 
115-21); and California in 1903 (Estate of Wood, 
137 Cal., 129). The prevailing doctrine of the 
courts appears to be that a marriage good where 
it is contracted is good everywhere; but there are 
opposing decisions. 

The principal sources of clandestine divorces 
are the statutes relating to residence and notice. 
Notice to the defendant through publication in 
the newspapers, still quite generally permitted, is 
especially capable of abuse; but in recent years 
a number of states have enacted rigorous laws 
governing notice when personal service cannot be 
had. The provisions regarding residence are 
conflicting, lax, and wanting in precision. They 
invite migration for divorce. At present the term 
of previous residence for the plaintiff, or at least 
for one of the parties, varies from six months 
to five years; but the prevailing 
period is one. year, at least twenty- 


meee keto . eight commonwealths, under various 
conditions, having that require- 
ment. Massachusetts, in particular, 


has a most stringent law. A divorce will be 
granted for any lawful cause, occurring in the 
state or elsewhere, when the libelant has lived for 
five years in the commonwealth; or, when the 
parties were inhabitants of the state at the time 
of the marriage, if the libelant has been such an 
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inhabitant for three years before the libel was 
filed, provided neither came into the state for the 
purpose. With these exceptions, as expressly 
provided in the act, a divorce will not be granted 
for any cause, if the parties have never lived to- 
gether as man and wife in the commonwealth; 
nor for any cause occurring in another state or 
country, unless, before it occurred, they had so 
lived together in the commonwealth, and one of 
them was there living at the time it took place. 
Moreover, Massachusetts, like Maine, Delaware, 
and Tennessee, has attempted to prevent clan- 
destine divorce through the evasion of her laws. 
When an inhabitant of the commonwealth goes 
outside the state to obtain a divorce for a cause 
which occurred in the state while the parties there 
resided, or for a cause which would not be recog- 
nized as lawful therein, the ‘‘divorce so obtained 
shall be of no force or effect’? in the common- 
wealth. 

The appearance in 1889 of the government re- 
port, compiled under the direction of Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, disclosed something like the real 
facts regarding divorce in the United States. 
This report contains fairly complete statistics, 

drawn from a careful analysis of the 

1867-86 ™anuscript court records in all the 

states and territories for the twenty 

years, 1867 to 1886, inclusive. The 
facts revealed are sufficiently startling. In the 
entire country during this time, 328,716 petitions 
for full or partial divorce were granted. From 
9,937 decrees in 1867, the number rose to 11,586 
in 1871; 14,800 in 1876; 20,762 in 1881; and to 
25,535 in 1886; thus, comparing the last year with 
the first, showing an increase of 157 per cent, 
while the population grew but 60 per cent dur- 
ing the same two decades. Again—to express 
the result in terms of the divorce-rate—in 1867, 
it is estimated, there were 173 divorces to 100,000 
married couples, while in 1886 the number had 
risen to 250. As a matter of fact, in the last- 
named year, the average divorce-rate in the 
U. S. was higher than for any other country 
collecting statistics, except Japan. -In that 
country, according to Professor Willcox, there 
was ‘‘more than one divorce to every three 
marriages, and more than four and a half times 
as many divorces as there were in the U.S., altho 
the population of Japan was only about two 
thirds as great.’”’ Of the whole number of di- 
vorces during the period, 112,540 were granted to 
the husband, and 216,176 to the wife. Among 
the principal causes, at each stage of the wedded 
life, only for adultery were more decrees granted 
on the husband’s petition than on those of the 
wife. But the relative numbers granted on the 
wife’s petition vary greatly—from 39.3 per cent 
in North Carolina to 77.9 per cent in Nevada. 
These figures are one indication of the relative 
significance of the divorce problem for women. 

Several important generalizations may be 
drawn from the available statistics. Inthe U.S., 
as in Europe, the divorce-rate is higher in the city 
than in the country. Again, Mill, Bodio, Farr, 
Bertillon, and other investigators have shown 
that in Europe the marriage-rate falls in hard 
times and rises again on the return of prosperity. 
According to Willcox (‘‘A Study of Vital Statis- 
tics,’ in the Political Science Quarterly, vol. viii., 

p. 76-77), this rule appears to hold good for the 
tp S. Furthermore, Willcox has demonstrated 
that the average divorce-rate for the whole coun- 
try is affected in the same way, sinking in times of 
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war and industrial depression, and rising on the 
restoration of business. The report of 1889 en- 
ables us to determine pretty accurately what part 
of the vast number of decrees is due to lack of 
uniformity in the state laws. It shows that the 
evil of migration for divorce is greatly exagger- 
ated by popular opinion. Twenty years ago it 
was commonly assumed that perhaps 90 or 95 
per cent of divorces were obtained by migration 
to jurisdictions where decrees could be secured on 
easier terms than at home. The facts disclosed 
by the report were a great surprize. While it does 
not provide materials for an exact deduction, it 
was discovered that in over 231,000 divorces 
in twenty years where the place of marriage was 
known, more than 80 per cent were granted in the 
states where the marriages were celebrated. 
“Now,” to quote Mr. Dike’s summary, ‘‘as it was 
also shown that divorce on the average does not 
take place until more than nine years after the 
marriage, and as 23 per cent of the population of 
the country had moved from the state where 
born,’’ it seems safe to say that not to exceed 2 
or 3 per cent of divorces were secured by persons 
migrating to other jurisdictions for the purpose. 
At present the relative number of such clandes- 
tine divorces is doubtless much less than in 1886, 
for in many vital points the laws of the states 
then chiefly responsible for the evil have become 
more stringent. Indeed, already in 1889, the 
Rev. Samuel W. Dike, of Auburndale, Mass., the 
able secretary of the National League for the 
Protection of the Family—to whom is especially 
due the inception of the great government report 
just mentioned—was led to declare that ‘‘the 
establishment of uniform laws is not the central 
point”’ of the divorce problem. Moreover, since 
1900, the action of the federal and certain state 
courts is significant. In a number of cases arising 
in various states they have declared null and void 
decrees secured in jurisdictions where the plain- 
tiffs were not bona fide residents, even when they 
had dwelt in such jurisdictions for the statutory 
term prescribed as a condition for obtaining a 
divorce. Thus both the statutes and the courts are 
distinctly discouraging to the ‘“‘divorce colony.” 
It appears, likewise, that to some extent the 
evil of lax administration of the divorce laws by 
the courts is exaggerated by popular opinion. 
The report shows that in seventy counties scat- 
tered over twelve states over 30 per cent of all 
petitions for divorce were rejected. There is a 
prevailing notion that a large number of persons 
who seek divorce do so in order at once to con- 
tract new marriages. Unfortunately there are no 
collected data adequate to settle this question 
for the U.S. Such foreign statistics as are avail- 
able show that restrictions upon the remarriage 
of divorced persons would not affect in a large 
degree the divorce-rate. They indicate that 
within the first two or three years after dissolution 
of marriage divorced men are not much more in- 
clined to remarry than are widowers, while during 
the same period a greater number of divorced 
women than widows renew the nuptial ties. 
Whether the number of divorces is greatly influ- 
enced by legislation is a question which has given 
rise to decided difference of opinion. In 1883 
Bertillon took the position that statutes extend- 
ing the causes of divorce or relaxing the procedure 
in divorce suits have little influence ‘‘upon the 
increase in the number of decrees.’’ For the 
U. S., at any rate, this view cannot be entirely 
sustained. The divorce movement is indeed 
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mainly dependent upon social forces which lie far 
beyond the reach of the legislator. Yet it seems 
almost certain that there is a margin, very im- 
portant tho narrow, within which he may wisely 
exert a restraining influence. He can create a 
legal environment favorable to reform. Good 
divorce-laws—laws which are clear, certain, and 
simple, laws which cannot be evaded, which are 
not a ‘‘dead letter,’’ laws which express the best 
results of social experience—constitute such an 
environment, and they may even lower the di- 
vorce-rate. They may check hasty impulse and 
force individuals to take time for reflection. 
They may also, by securing publicity, prevent 
manifold injustice in the granting of decrees. 

In Europe the divorce-rate is rising, while the 
marriage-rate is falling. The same is doubtless 
true of the U.S., judging from the scanty ma- 
terials available. It is by no means creditable to 
the American people that with eleven exceptions 
—the six commonwealths of New England, with 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, California, 
(1905), and Iowa (1906)—the states 
are making no effective provision for 
the collection of divorce statistics. 
At present there is no means of de- 
termining the average rate for the whole country; 
but every practical reformer and student of social 
ethics will rejoice that Congress has already pro- 
vided for a second report on marriage and divorce, 
covering the period since 1886. The director of 
the census is already engaged on the work. The 
report, doubtless, will show substantial progress. 
Indeed, there is much hasty and misdirected 
criticism of American divorce-laws that ignores 
the remedial legislation of the last twenty years. 
Within that period the foundation of what may 
become a common and effective divorce-code for 
the whole union has slowly been laid. More and 
more in their essential features the divorce-laws of 
the states are duplicating each other, and they are 
becoming better. Little by little, as a detailed 
examination of the whole body of enactments 
reveals, more stringent provisions for notice to 
the defendant have been made, longer terms of 
previous residence for the parties required, and 
more satisfactory conditions of remarriage after 
the decree prescribed; while the more dangerous 
“‘omnibus”’ clauses in the list of statutory grounds 
have been repealed. At least eight states severe- 
ly punish the soliciting of divorce business. More- 
over, saner opinions regarding the true nature and 
the real source of the divorce evil are beginning to 
prevail. 

First of all it is needful to free the mind from 
hampering traditions, and to accept the judg- 
ments of history. The guiding light will come, 
not from authority, but from a rational under- 
standing of the existing facts. The appeal to 
theological criteria, born of primitive and very 
different conditions, is vain. The vast literature 
which seeks to solve social questions by juggling 
with ancient texts is largely a monument of 
wasted energy. Much of it is sterile, or it serves 
but to retard progress and to befog the issue. 

The divorce movement is a portentous and al- 
most universal incident of modern civilization. 
Doubtless it signifies underlying social evils vast 
and perilous. Yet to the student of history it is 
perfectly clear that this is but a part of the 
mighty movement for social liberation which has 
been gaining in volume and strength ever since the 
Reformation. According to the sixteenth cen. 
tury reformer, divorce is the ‘‘medicine’’ for the 
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disease of marriage. It is so to-day in a sense 
more real than Smith and Bullinger ever dreamed 
of. Certain it is that a detailed study of Amer- 
ican legislation produces the conviction that, 
faulty as are our divorce-laws, our marriage-laws 
are far worse; while our apathy, carelessness, and 
levity touching the safeguards of the matrimonial 
institution are well-nigh incredible. 

Nowhere in the field of social ethics, perhaps, 
is there more confusion of thought than in dealing 
with the divorce question. Some people look 
upon divorce as an evil in itself; 
others regard it as a ‘“‘remedy’”’ for, 
or a “‘symptom”’ of, social disease. 
To the Roman Catholic, and to those 
who believe with him, divorce is a sin, 
the sanction of ‘‘successive polygamy,” of ‘‘po- 
lygamy on the instalment plan.’ At the other 
extreme are those who, like Milton and Hum- 
boldt, would allow marriage to be dissolved freely 
by mutual consent, or even at the desire of either 
spouse. According to the prevailing opinion, 
however, as exprest in modern legislation, divorce 
should be allowed, with more or less freedom 
under careful state regulation. Yet divorce is 
sanctioned by the state as an individual right; and 
there may be occasions when the exercise of that 
right becomes a socialduty. The right, of course, 
is capable of abuse. Loose divorce-laws may 
even invite crime. Nevertheless, it is fallacious 
to represent, the institution of divorce as itself a 
menace to social morality. It is a result and not 
a cause; a remedy and not the disease. 

This is the principle upon which rests the whole 
modern theory of social control. In the Western 
world the extension of the sphere of secular legis- 
lation practically to the whole province—the 
whole outward or legal province—of marriage 
and divorce is a fact of transcendent interest. 
In this regard the Reformation marks the begin- 
ning of a social revolution. Luther’s dictum 
that ‘‘marriage is a worldly thing” contained 
within it the germ of more history than its author 
ever imagined. The real trend of evolution has 
not at all times been clearly seen or frankly ad- 
mitted; but from the days of Luther, however 
concealed in theological garb or forced under 
theological sanctions, however opposed by re- 
actionary dogma, public opinion has more and 
more decidedly recognized the right of the tem- 

oral lawmaker in this field. As a result, in the 

. S., not less than elsewhere in countries of 
Western civilization, marriage, divorce, and all 
the institutions of the family are emerging as 
purely social institutions, te be dealt with ac- 
cording to human needs. Definitely the state 
seems to have gained control of matrimonial ad- 
ministration. Yet it must be conceded that the 
influence of legislation in curing social disease is 
very restricted. Apparently, if there is to be 
salvation, it must come through the vitalizing, 
regenerative power of a more efficient moral, 

hysical, and social training of the young. The 
undamental causes of divorce lie far beyond the 
reach of the statute-maker. They are rooted 
deeply in the imperfections.of human nature and 
the social system, particularly in false sentiments 
regarding marriage and the family. Beyond 
uestion, as in the Middle Ages, the chief cause of 
divoate is bad marriage-laws and bad marriages. 
The conviction is deepening that for the wise 
reformer, who would elevate and protect the 
family, the center of the problem is marriage and 
not divorce. One Gretna Green for clandestine 
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marriages, like that at St. Joseph, Mich., is the 
source of more harm to society than are a dozen 
divorce colonies, like that at Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Indeed, the ‘‘marriage resort’’ is the mother of 
the ‘‘colony.’”’ The wise reformer must deal 
with causes and not with effects. He will not 
waste his energy in punishing divorced people by 
refusing to solemnize their marriages. Rather 
he will strive to lessen the social evils of which 
the divorced man or woman is the victim. Let 
ecclesiastical conventions, if they would serve 
society, concern themselves with restraining the 
original marriages of the unfit. Let them reflect 
on the social wickedness of joining in wedlock the 
innocent girl with the rich or titled rake; or of 
uniting those who are tainted by inherited tend- 
encies to disease and crime. 

Reform will come mainly, not through legis- 
lation, but through a new and more rational edu- 
cation which shall embrace the whole complex 
problem of sex, marriage, and the family. Still 

the legislator has important work to 

Uniform do. In particular it seems worth 
Tivardallaw while to strive for more uniform laws 
in the states. Ideally, a common 

code embracing the entire body of 
matrimonial law is desirable, if it might be gained 
without too great a sacrifice of local control; for 
it would conduce in many ways to social order. 
Yet it seems inexpedient, perhaps undesirable, to 
strive for a uniform list of statutory causes of 
divorce. It is precisely with respect to the legal 
grounds of divorce that theological conservatism 
and social liberalism are in sharpest antagonism. 
From the scientific points of view, as already seen, 
divorce in itself is not immoral. On the con- 
trary, it is quite probable that drastic, like negli- 
gent, legislation is sometimes immoral. It is not 
necessarily a virtue in a divorce-law, as often as- 
sumed, to restrict the application of the remedy, 
regardless of the sufferings of the social body. If 
it were, the only logical course would be to imi- 
tate South Carolina and prohibit divorce entirely. 
The most enlightened judgment of the age heartily 
approves of the policy of extending the legal 
causes so as to include offenses other than’ the one 
“scriptural”? ground, such as intoxication from 
the habitual use of strong drinks or narcotics, as 
being equally destructive of connubial happiness 
and family well-being. 

Accordingly, until recently (1906), practical 
workers have thought best to confine the move- 
ment to an effort to procure the adoption by the 
several states of a model statute designed to pre- 
vent clandestine divorce; that is, to a statute 
dealing mainly with procedure. Such is the 
character of the bill drafted in 1899-1900 by the 
Conference of State Commissions on Uniform 
Legislation. But a more comprehensive effort 
has just been started by the “‘National Congress 
on Uniform Divorce-Laws.”’ At its Washington 
session (Feb. 19-22, 1906), after earnest and en- 
lightening discussion, this body, composed of 
delegates from forty states, adopted a series of 
seventeen resolutions on which is based ‘‘An act 
regulating annulment of marriage and divorce,” 
agreed upon by the congress at its Philadelphia 
session in November, 1906. The policy of the 
act is conservative. Both full and partial divorce 
are provided for. Divorce a vinculo is permitted 
for adultery, bigamy, conviction and sentence for 
crime followed by imprisonment, extreme cruelty, 
wilful desertion for two years, and habitual drunk- 
enness for two years. Divorce a mensa may be 
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granted for the same six causes, and also for 
“hopeless insanity of the husband.” The decree 
nisi, to become absolute after one year, is adopted; 
and there are careful provisions for residence, 
notice, and procedure. The congress also sub- 
mitted draft-acts providing respectively for the 
“return of statistics relating to divorce proceed- 
ings’ and for the ‘‘return of marriage statistics.” 
In its first resolution the congress wisely de- 
clares that ‘‘no federal divorce-law is feasible.” 
Moreover, it is significant of its right understand- 
ing of the problem, that the body urges a like 
effort to secure a uniform marriage-law. 
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DIVORCE STATISTICS: The sources are the 
registration or other reports of the ten states and 
eight or ten foreign countries making annual re- 
ports, the special report of the United States 
Department of Labor of 1889 on Marriage and 
Divorce in the U. S. and some European coun- 
tries, a British House of Lords report, and the 
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coming report of the Census Office, due early in 
1908, if not sooner. The following summary is 
entirely from official sources. The tables show 
the movement of divorce in thirty-nine years: 


1867 | 1877 | 1887 | 1897 | 1905 

Maine? ieo a... Bera aow: 408] 495] “sn . 848 
New Hampshire.......... 136] 237) 325] 429 471 
Vermont..... oni. hepa 157/ 178] 186] 233 272 
Massachusetts7. 3. <ul stele 318} 520) 796) 1,123] 1,554 
Rhode Islandits Westin e=e 195| 197) 248| 372 382 
Conriecticutert.0... oh. Stee 500| 412| 387] 413 491 

New England....... 1,714|) 2,039) 'oisterate| ener 4,018 


Three states in the middle West give the fol- 
lowing: 


1867 | 1877 | 1887 | 1897] 1905 

Tndinna: alan sites siete 1,096] 1,151 -| 3,080] 3,844 
Michigan hic SOs «cee were 449) 927)" woetlenme 2.800 
Hhiowseeetenihs stele F oes eters 901| 1,160] 1,750] 2,727| 4,124 
Lotalstoees shinee sien 2,446] 3,238 1c slim eieiete 10,768 


Totals for the nine states (California now re- 
orts statistics but the report is not available): 
n 1867—4,160. In 1877—5,277. In 1905— 

14,786. These nine states in 1886 had nearly 24 
per cent of the divorces of the entire country. 
Divorces in Connecticut are practically stationary, 
tho population has nearly doubled in forty years. 
In Rhode Island divorces increase about as fast 
as population. In the other states the increase 
in div5rees far exceeds the increase in population. 
In the entire country there were 9,937 divorces in 
1867 and 25,535 in 1886. 

The statistics of the causes of divorce indicate 
only the technical grounds on which the divorces 
were granted and depend on the con- 
dition of the laws in the various 
states, ease or difficulty of proof, and 
the condition of public sentiment. 
Technically in the twenty years covered, 38 
percent were granted for desertion, 20 per cent 
for adultery, 16 per cent for cruelty, and 4 per 
cent for drunkenness. A special examina- 
tion of nearly 30,000 cases in forty-five counties 
of twelve selected states showed that intem- 
perance was ‘‘a direct or indirect cause in 20.1 
per cent of the whole number.”’ In 17.5 per cent 
of all the cases in the country the statement is 
positive that there were no children. In 43 per 
cent more no mention was made of children en- 
tering into the case. Where children do appear 
the average number is 2.07 to each couple. 

Light is thrown on the extent of migration for 
divorce by comparison of the state of the divorce 
with the state where the parties were married. 
Of the 328,716 divorces in the years 1867-86 the 
place of marriage is known in 289,546 cases. Of 
the remaining 31,389 more than one fourth were 
in Connecticut, where this particular is not re- 
quired in the petitions for divorce. And of these 
289,546 cases, 80.1 per cent had been married in 
the very state where the divorce was granted. 
As 9.17 years on the average elapse between mar= 
riage and divorce, and more than 20 per cent of 
the population of the country was living in some 
state other than that where born, it is evident 
that the migration from one state to another for 
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the purpose of divorce is very small. Some re- 
cent figures from North Dakota, to which migra- 
tion for quick divorce has been most marked in 
recent years, are suggestive on this point. Mr. 
J. L. Coulter reports in the American Journal of 
Sociology for most of the state. The excessive 
divorce-rates were confined almost wholly to four 
out of the thirty-nine counties, and the ratio of di- 
vorces to marriages or population for the entire 
state was smaller, even before recent improve- 
ments in the law of North Dakota, than in Massa- 
chusetts, which is the best of the New England 
States. It is probable that the census report will 
show that the restrictions several of the states 
have put on the ease with which these migratory 
divorces are obtained, in increasing the length of 
residence required before divorce, in making all 
divorces to take effect only after the lapse of six 
months or a year, and in requiring the defense of 
cases by the state, have borne fruit in the de- 
crease of migratory divorces throughout the coun- 
try. The effect of many of the restrictions is 
seen not so much in the absolute decrease of 
divorces as it is in a slackened rate of increase. 

An increasing number of foreign countries, 
since the U. S. report of 1889, have begun to 
report divorce statistics annually. For Europe 
we give the following outline: 

Austria granted 748 divorces and separations 
in 1882; 856 in 1894; and 1,864 in 1904. Bel- 
gium had 130 in 1867; 354 in 1886; 
548 in 1896; 932 in 1904. In the last 
year the ratio to marriages was 1 to 
61. Canada granted only 135 in all 
in the twenty years ending in 1888. Denmark 
granted 479 in 1871; 577 in 1881; 316 in 1896; and 
549 in 1905, or 1 to 33.5 marriages. France under 
the old law had 2,181 in 1867. Under the law of 
1884 they rose to 6,245 in 1885, and in 1904 were 
9,860, or 1 to 30 marriages. England and Wales 
had 130 in 1867 and 727 in 1899. Scotland had 
32 in 1867 and 96 in 1886. Ireland had.4 in 1871 
and 7 in 1886. The German Empire had 5,342 in 
1882 and 9,563 in 1899. Under the Uniform 
Law for the Empire, which went into effect at the 
beginning of the next year, there were 8,034 di- 
vorces in 1900 and 8,037 in 1901. Italy granted 
723 separations in 1869 and 591 in 1890. The 
Netherlands granted 133 divorces in 1867, 438 in 
1887, and 1,498 in 1905. Norway granted 33 in 
1870, 71 in 1890, and 185 in 1903. Greece granted 
88 in 1884 and 103 in 1892. Rumania had 276 
in 1871, 403 in 1881 and 762 in 1890. In Russia 
all confessions granted 1,046 in 1867 and 1,388 
in 1885. Finland had 55 in 1875 and 12g in 1904. 
Poland had 163 in 1867 and 345 in 1886. Sweden 
had 128 in 1867 and 316 in 1892. Switzerland 
had rgo0 in six cantons in 1867 and 1,102 in all in 
1876, the first year under the Uniform Law, and 
1,243 in 1904, or 1 to 20.4 marriages. 

Australasia, including Tasmania and New Zea- 
land, granted 404 divorces and separations in 
1896 and 485 in 1902. Anew law 
went into effect in New South Wales 
in 1892, adding four or five causes for 
divorce to the single old one grant- 
ing divorce to the husband for the adultery of 
the wife. Divorces increased from 102 in that 

ear to 305 in 1893. Asimilar change took place 
in Victoria for a like reason. But the increase 
has been much less since. Japan has reported 
marriages and divorces since 1884, when there 
were 109,905 divorces. These rose to 117,964 
in 1887 and in these years the ratio to marriages 
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In 1897 there were 124,075, but the 
next year they fell to 99,465 and the following 
year to 66,626, and have been somewhat below 
thedatter figure ever since, being 65,392 in 1903. 
The ratio to marriages is now somewhere about 
1 to 5, which is a little higher than in one or 
two of our states at times. The sudden change 
since 1897 is probably due to the introduction of 
the regulation of divorce by public law after the 
manner of Western nations, divorce having for- 
merly been the sole affair of the families im- 
mediately concerned. Perhaps a considerable 
number of divorces in Japan escape statistical 
record. 
SAMUEL W. DIKE. 


DOCK STRIKE OF LONDON, 1888, THE: In 
its importance to the labor question of England, 
this strike was perhaps of greater relative value 
than any other. The East End of London had 
for years been the despair of philanthropists and 
reformers. The work of unloading and carrying 
to the warehouse the cargoes of ships requires as 
little skill as any labor that one can do; and, for 
that reason, the dock-gates were prac- 
tically the lowest rung in the ladder. 
The hopeless apathy which the men 
displayed to all attempts to organ- 
ize them into unions made it seem that all efforts 
were wasted. When, however, the Gas Workers’ 
Union was formed in 1888, and the gas men 
gained substantial improvements in their lot, the 
“dockers’’ began to pluck up courage, and the 
trade-union that Mr. TILLET was organizing grew 
rapidly. The strike itself broke out on Aug. 12th 
over a small dispute at the West-India Dock, 
South. The real grievances had long rankled in 
the minds of the men. Two days later, all the 
men from the West-India Dock, South, being out, 
they sent to Tom Mawwn asking his help in organ- 
izing, and in calling out the men working in the 
other docks, with which the banks of the Thames 
are dotted for miles. 

After two days’ continual speechmaking out- 
side the various dock-gates, nearly all the dockers 
responded to the call. John Burns now volun- 
teered his assistance, and from this time became 
the leading figure in the struggle. In 
ten days all the riverside workers, in- 
cluding stevedores, painters, scalers, 
corn porters, deal porters, coal heav- 
ers, seamen and firemen, carmen, lightermen, 
bargemen, and all whose work in any way affected 
that of the ‘‘docker,’”’ came out on strike; most of 
them without making any demand for themselves, 
but simply to show their sympathy with the 
dockers, and strengthen the claims they were 
making. Some 150,000 men were involved. Day 
after day during the whole of the five weeks that 
the strike lasted mass-meetings were held on 
Tower Hill, at which all the news and the orders of 
the day were given; the meetings then marching 
in procession with banners and emblems westward 
to the city and back. The leaders meantime 
worked night and day at the gigantic task of or- 
ganizing and providing sustenance for the heter- 
ogeneous mass now depending on them. Stirred 
by the example of the riverside workmen, who 
had voluntarily made such sacrifices, all England 
was roused to sympathy with the men, and liberal 
subscriptions began to pour in. Clergymen and 
members of the nobility subscribed. At least 
$200,000 passed through the hands of the com- 
mittee. Nor was this feeling confined to England 
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alone. In Australia their cause was taken up in 
an unprecedented manner, subscriptions being 
raised in all quarters; indeed, the generous sup- 
port from Australia may be said to have insured 
the victory, for thousands of pounds were sent 
from iene during the last two 
weeks of the strike. From first to 
aes last the men held firm to their de- 
mands, which were: ‘‘No man to be 
taken on for less than four hours at a time; con- 
tract-work and piece-work to be abolished, and 
wages to be raised to sixpence (twelve cents) per 
hour, with eightpence (sixteen cents) per hour for 
overtime.’’ All who knew the conditions of dock- 
work felt that the demands were so moderate that 
the men could not afford to accept less; while, on 
the other hand, the dock companies remained ob- 
durate. The whole trade of the port of London 
was at a standstill; the effects began to be felt in 
every home, until the general public began to take 
a direct interest in the struggle, demanding that 
there should be anend toit. On Sept. 6th a con- 
ciliation committee met at the Mansion House to 
‘act as intermediaries between the directors and 
the men. To this committee, which consisted of 
Cardinal Manning, the Bishop of London, the 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir Andrew Lusk, Sir 
John Lubbock, and Mr. Sydney Buxton, most of 
the final negotiations were due. Fi- 
nally, principally through the efforts 
of Cardinal Manning and Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, the strike was brought to a 
close on Sept. 14th, by the directors granting all 
the men’s demands, which were to come into oper- 
ation on Noy. 4th. The gaining of better condi- 
tions by the dockers is the least important of the 
results ensuing from this strike. It opened a new 
page in the history of English labor movements. 
Before then, with very few exceptions, each trade 
had been obliged to fight its own battle single- 
handed; in this case not only did all the kindred 
workers unite with them, undertaking all the 
hardship and misery that a strike means, with no 
other purpose in view than the betterment of 
their brothers, but all the other trades helped, too, 
by money and sympathy. Never before was the 
feeling of solidarity so greatly evinced. The 
chord so strongly struck also wakened into life the 
public conscience on other matters; and the influ- 
ence of the strike is felt even at the present day. 
ALFRED Hicks. 


DOLLEANS, EDOUARD: French Professor in 
the Faculty of Law and Lecturer on Political 
Economy at Lille. Early in life in the office of 
the secretary of the zinc mines and foundries. He 
became deeply interested in the subject of social 
betterment, and was in 1898 and 1899 especially 
engaged in the cause of the day-laborers of the 
lower classes; and that he might be in closer touch 
with them he lived at that time in the Rue des 
Fouraceaux, near the night-workers of Montrench 
Sons Bois. He has written books and papers on 
very various economic subjects. He has been 
an active writer for the abolition of the State’s 
regulation of prostitution. He is a member of 
the Union for Social Peace. Address: Rue de 
Médicis, Paris. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE: The condition of 
domestic service in the United States has been 
affected by two historical facts. The first is the 
change made within a hundred years by the sub- 
stitution of the factory system of manufactures 
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for the previous domestic system. This change, 
involving a division of labor, has necessitated a re- 
adjustment of the work within the household. It 
has increased the demand for persons giving all of 
their time to household work, and it has limited 
the supply. The division of labor is not yet fully 
accomplished, and out of this fact grows a part of 
the friction found in domestic service. The sec- 
ond historical fact is the series of political revolu- 
tions of the century acting in connection with 
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“‘redemptioners.”’ The colonization 
of the New World gave opportunity for the 
transportation and subsequent employment in 
the colonies of large numbers of persons who 
as a rule belonged to a low class in the social 
scale. These redemptioners, who paid their 
passage to this country by selling themselves into 
service, were found in all the colonies, tho more 
numerous in the Southern and Middle colonies 
than in New England. In Virginia and Mary- 
land they apparently outnumbered negro servants 
until the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Some of these redemptioners and many of their 
descendants became in time wealthy and promi- 
nent members of their communities, especially at 
the North, but for a long time they were gener- 
ally considered the offscourings of English cities, 
and formed a distinct class in the social order 
lower than their masters or employers. In view 
of this fact, a reproach was of necessity attached 
to all belonging to the class and to the designation 
applied to them. 

A secdnd phase came about the time of the 
Revolution, when at the North the indented serv- 
ants as a class were gradually supplanted by free 
laborers and at the South by negro slaves, who 
inherited with large interest the reproach at- 
tached to redemptioners. The social chasm that 
had existed at the North between employer and 
employee under the system of bond servants 
disappeared. The free laborers, whether em- 
ployed in domestic service or otherwise, were 
socially the equal of their employers, especially 
in New England and in the smaller towns. They 
belonged by birth to the same section of the coun- 
try, probably to the same community; they had 
the same religious belief, attended the same 
church, sat at the same fireside, ate at the same 
table, and had the same associates as their em- 
ployers. They were in every sense of the word 
‘help.’’ A survival of this condition of affairs is 
seen to-day in farming communities, especially at 
the West. In the South, on the contrary, the 
social chasm became impassable, as negro slavery 
entirely displaced white labor. 

This condition of democratic service at the 
North and slavery at the South continued in both 
sections from the time of the Revolution until 
about the middle of the last century. Between 
1850 and 1870 four important political changes 
revolutionized the character of domestic service, 
and have introduced the third period in the his- 
tory of the subject. 

The first of these was the Irish famine in 1845. 
Previous to this time the emigration to this 
country from Ireland had been small, averse 
not more than 20,000 annually between 1820 an 
1846. In the decade previous to the famine the 
average number of arrivals had been less than 
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35,000 annually. In 1846 the number was 51,- 
752, and this was more than doubled the follow- 
ing year, the reports showing 10s5,- 
536 arrivals in 1847. In 1851 the 
number of arrivals from Ireland had 
; risen to 221,253. Since that time the 
number has fluctuated, but between 50,000 and 

5,000 persons annually come to this countr 
trom Ireland. A large proportion of these emi~ 
grants, 49 per cent during the last decade, have 
been women who were classed as ‘‘unskilled la- 
borers.’”” Two occupations were open to them. 
One was in factories, where, as manufacturing 
processes became more simple, unskilled labor 
could be utilized. The Irish emigrants soon dis- 
placed New England women, who found new 
opportunities for work of a higher grade. The 
second occupation open to the Irish was house- 
hold service. Here physical strength formed a 
partial compensation for lack of skill and igno- 
rance of American ways, and the Irish soon 
came to form a most numerous and important 
class engaged in domestic employments. 

A second important European change influ- 
encing the condition of domestic service was the 
German Revolution of 1848 with the events pre- 
ceding and resulting from it. Before this period 
the emigration from Germany had been insignifi- 
cant, fewer than 15,000 coming to this country 
annually between 1830 and 1840. In 1840, ow- 
ing to political reasons, the number had risen to 
29,704; but in 1841, after the accession of Fred- 
erick | Walham  [Vcy itviell™ to’ 15,;291..))1t' soon 
became evident that the hopes raised by the acces- 
sion of the new monarch were without founda- 
tion, and emigration rapidly increased, until the 
number of emigrants coming to America reached 
nearly 75,000 in 1847. During the year of the 
Revolution the number decreased; but the failure 
of the cause of the revolutionary party and the 
political apathy that followed again increased 
the movement toward America. This reached its 
climax in 1854, when the number of Germans 
arriving in this country was 215,oo9—a number 
equaled but once since that time, altho the num- 
ber has averaged nearly 150,000 annually during 
the last decade. 

A large number of these emigrants have been 
women, the proportion of women emigrating 
from Germany being greater than from any other 
foreign country except Ireland. The ranks of 
domestic service have been recruited from their 
number also, the Germans being second only to 
the Irish as regards the number and proportion 
engaged in this occupation. 

A third political influence affecting the question 
was the establishment of treaty relations between 
the U. S. and China in 1844. This fact, and the 
discovery of gold in California in 1848 and the 
building of the Union Pacific Railroad in 1867-69, 
opened the doors to the emigration of consider- 
able numbers of Chinese. Many of these found 
their way into domestic service, and on the Pacific 
coast they have become formidable competitors 
of other nationalities in this occupation. 

These political and economic conditions in 
Europe and the breaking down of long-estab- 
lished customs in Asia have thus, since 1850, 
brought to this country large numbers of men 
and women who have performed the household 
service previously given by native-born Ameri- 
cans. he presence of the Irish in the East, the 
Germans in the West, the Scandinavians in the 
Northwest, and the Chinese on the Pacific coast 
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has thus introduced a new social as well as eco- 
nomic element at the North. It has led to a 
change in the relation of employer and employee; 
the class line that was only faintly drawn in the 
early part of the century between employer and 
“‘help’’ has been changed into a caste line, which 
many employers believe it to their interest to 
preserve. The native-born American fears to 
lose social position by coming into competition 
with foreign labor. 

While this change has been taking place at the 
North in the character of the service owing to 
political conditions in the Old World, a similar 
change has taken place at the South, growing out 
of the abolition of. slavery in 1863. The negroes 
who had previously performed all domestic serv- 
ice for their personal expenses have since then 
received for the same service a small remunera- 
tion in money. This fact prevents now as effec- 
tually as during the slavery period any competi- 
tion in domestic service on the part of native-born 
white employees. 

An indication of these various changes in the 
condition of domestic service is seen in the history 
of the word ‘‘servant.’”’ As used in England and 
in law at the time of the settlement of the Ameri- 
can colonies, it signified an employee, and no 
odium was in any way attached to the word. 
This is indicated by the various definitions given 
in the early dictionaries, servant 
being defined as ‘‘a man or woman 
that serves another.”’ But five things 
led to gradual disuse of the word: 
First, the reproach connected with 
the word through the character and social rank of 
the redemptioners; second, the fact that when the 
redemptioners gave place at the South to negro 
slaves the word ‘‘servant’”’ was transferred to this 
class, and this alone was sufficient to prevent its 
application to whites; third, the leveling tenden- 
cies that always prevail in a new country; fourth, 
the literal interpretation of the preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence; and fifth, the new 
social and political theories resulting from the 
introduction of French philosophical ideas. At 
the North the word ‘‘help,” as applied especially 
to women, superseded the word “‘servant,”’ while 
at the South servant was applied only to the 
negro. From the time of the Revolution, there- 
fore, until about 1850, the word ‘‘servant”’ does 
not seem to have been generally applied to white 
persons of American birth in either section. Since 
the introduction of foreign labor at the middle of 
the century, the word ‘‘servant”’ has again come 
into general use applied to white employees; 
not, however, as a survival of the old colonial 
word, but as a reintroduction from Europe of 
a term signifying one who performs so-called 
menial labor, and restricted in its use, except in 
a legal sense, to women who perform domestic 
service. The present use of the word has come 
not only from the almost exclusive employment 
of foreigners in domestic service, but also because 
of the increase of wealth, and consequent luxury, 
in this country, the growing class divisions, and 
the adoption of many European habits of living 
and thinking and speaking. 

Domestic service has also been affected by the 
economic conditions of the century and it con- 
forms to the general economic laws governing 
other industries. This is seen in the laws affect- 
ing wages. In domestic service, as in other 
occupations, wages tend to increase; wages are 
lowest in the South and highest on the Pacific 
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coast; skilled labor commands the highest wages. 
In many other ways the general conformity of 
domestic service to economic law could be shown. 

Some of the difficulties presented to the em- 
ployer of domestic service may be thus stated: 
The difficulty of assimilating into the family 

those who ave of a different ae 

: .., tionality, and consequently hol 

Difficulties different industrial, social, religious, 
and political beliefs; the spirit of 
restlessness that everywhere prevails among the 
working classes, tho not peculiar to them, and the 
resulting brief terms of service; the necessity of 
engaging for skilled labor the assistance of un- 
skilled laborers; the lack of reliable means of 
communication with those desiring employment; 
the prevailing indifference among employers to 
the action of economic law and the failure to 
realize that in domestic service as elsewhere the 
course followed by one employer has an appreci- 
able effect on the condition of the service as a 
whole. 

On the side of the employee the advantages in 
domestic service as an occupation are high wages, 
the healthfulness of the work, that it gives the 
externals of a home, training in household affairs, 
and congenial employment to those whose tastes 
lie in this direction. These advantages are offset 
by the disadvantages that lie in the fact that there 
is little or no opportunity for promotion in the 
service, the utter lack of organization in the 
occupation, the irregularity of working - hours, 
the lack of free time evenings and Sundays, the 
impossibility of having more than the externals 
of a home, and the absence of all opportunities 
for personal improvement and social advantages. 
The most serious disadvantage is the badge of 
social inferiority placed on the class of domestic 
employees. This badge consists in the use of the 
word ‘“‘servant’’ and of the Christian name in 
address, the wearing of a livery, the enforced 
acknowledgment of social inferiority, and the 
giving of fees. The latter custom has perhaps 
done more than any other one thing to change 
what should be an honorable employment into a 
menial service. 

The underlying difficulty in the present con- 
dition of domestic service is the almost universal 
failure to recognize it as a part of the great in- 
dustrial question of the day. Domestic service 
is amenable to economic law in precisely the same 
manner as are other forms of labor, and until the 
study of the subject is made to begin at this 
point all plans to bring about a better condition 
of affairs must prove fruitless. 

Tha* a beginning has indeed already been made 
is clearly evident. There is a distinct, positive, 
and direct improvement in the literature of the 
subject. 

The faultfinding, the sentimental, the goody- 
goody magazine article is gradually disappearing 
with the appearance in its place of genuine con- 
tributions to the subject. The attitude of the 
daily press toward the subject of domestic service 
also shows much improvement. 

The historical investigations of the subject have 
been few in number, but of great value. Mr. 
Albert Matthews has placed all students of the 
subject under obligation to him by his exhaustive 
study, ‘‘The Terms Hired Man and Help,” as Mr. 
James D. Butler had previously done by his in- 
vestigations on ‘‘British Convicts Shipped to 
American Colonies,’ and Dr. Karl Frederick 
Geiser on ‘‘Redemptioners and Indented Servants 
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in the Colony and Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 

The public library is always first to create 
as well as to satisfy a demand for literature on 
subjects of general interest. It is therefore not 
surprizing to find that the Providence Public 
Library as far back as 1893 issued 
a bibliography of all works and 
magazine articles on domestic sery- 
ice, which has been followed by 
the still more exhaustive reference list published 
in 1898 on the general subject of domestic science, 
and that the Salem Public Library has a similar 
list. The New York State Library has published 
a comprehensive bibliography of the whole sub- 
ject of domestic economy, and it sends out, to all 
parts of the state, traveling libraries of the best 
volumes on the same subject—the list of the 
volumes included being in itself an excellent 
guide to the study of household economics. But 
the greatest of all steps in advance has been made 
by those libraries that have changed the classi- 
fication of works attempting to treat scientifically 
the subject of domestic service, from the class of 
domestic economy to that of economics proper. 
The change seems slight, but it is a recognition of 
the intimate relation that exists between domestic 
service and other forms of industry. 

Among the most thorough of the statistical 
investigations is that carried on by Miss Isabel 
Eaton—recently fellow of the College Settle- 
ments’ Association—in regard to negro domestic 
service in the seventh ward of Philadelphia. 

It was early recognized that some of the most 
difficult factors of the problem concerned the in- 
telligence office, and investigations on a some- 
what limited scale were carried on in several 
cities, but largely owing to political considera- 
tions it was not deemed advisable to publish the 
results. The most thorough and systematic in- 
vestigation undertaken in this direction has been 
that of Miss Frances A. Kellor, whose ‘‘Out of 
Work,” based on a study of more than 700 agen- 
cies, has laid bare the evils of the present system 
of securing new employees, as seen by employer, 
employee, and manager of the agency. A body 
of facts has thus been made available that must 
prove of the highest service in any attempt to 
cope with the notorious evils attending many 
agencies. 

The state bureaus of labor have in several 
instances done valiant service to the cause 
through the official investigations carried on. 
As far back as 1872 the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor devoted four pages and a half 
of its annual report to domestic labor. But the 
first real investigation of the subject made by a 
state bureau of labor was probably that under- 
taken by the Minnesota Bureau in 1890. This 
has been followed by special investigations in 
other states—notably Kansas and Michigan— 
and in Canada. Most of all is encouragement 
to be found in the comprehensive investigation 
recently carried on under the direction of the 
Industrial Commission. 

Domestic service has been until very recently 
a field untouched by the statistician and inves- 
tigator. The studies already made show not so 
much what has been done, as how much yet re- 
mains to be done. But the territory is already 
being occupied. 

Much has been done in the direction of intro- 
ducing courses in household economics into the 
curricula of various state universities, while the 
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University of Chicago, Teachers’ College, and 
Simmons College have done noteworthy work in 
this direction. Such courses naturally include a 
study of domestic service. 

Study and investigations have led to organi- 
zation, and the first association in the field was 
the National Household Economic Association, 
formed in 1893, with branches in many states, 
some of which did admirable work. 

The Lake Placid conférence that met first 
in 1899 is not strictly an organization, but an in- 
formal gathering of workers who have 
.discust the subject particularly on 
its scientific side, since the attend- 
ance has been largely made up of 
those interested in the educational 
and scientific side of household economics. Its 
proceedings give an admirable summary of the 
latest scientific discussions of the subject. 

The most recent as well as the most important 
of all such organizations has been that of the 
Inter-Municipal Committee of Household Re- 
search, formed ‘‘for the purpose of studying ex- 
isting phases of household work, to aid in securing 
fair conditions for employer and employee, and 
to place their relations on a sound business basis.” 
Much has already been accomplished by it, es- 
pecially in the direction of investigating employ- 
ment agencies, establishing a bureau of informa- 
tion, and studying the conditions under which 
Southern colored girls are brought to the North 
to enter domestic service. Its program for the 
future lays out a constantly enlarging sphere of 
activities. 

It is not surprizing, in view of all the agitation 
of the question in our own country, to find that a 
similar interest has been aroused elsewhere. In 
Germany, that home of conservatism in all domes- 
tic affairs, an elaborate statistical investigation 
has been carried on by Dr. Oscar Stillich, and its 
results published in an exhaustive work entitled 
“The Status of Women Domestics in Berlin.’ 
Nor again is it surprizing to find that neither offi- 
cial nor domestic Berlin has taken kindly to the 
investigation, since bureaucracy has in it no 
place for private initiative, and the Kuinder, 
Kiichen, Kirchen theory of domestic life has re- 
sented what has been deemed unwarranted in- 
terference in private affairs. 

Only by the continuation of the method of in- 
vestigation and by acting in accordance with the 
results of these investigations can permanent 
relief be found. 
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Ev.—According to an investigation made by 
Professor Salmon, in 1895, the average weekly 
cash wage to domestic servants was for women, 
$3.23, and for men, $6.93 (tho 40 per cent of the 
men did not receive Rees and lodging besides and 
were largely on the Pacific coast). In 245 Massa- 
chusetts homes the servants’ average daily time 
on call was twelve hours and a half, and on duty 
ten hours and a half. ° 

The main difficulty of the servant question 
seems to many to lie in the fact that for young, in- 
telligent, healthy women there is a steadily in- 
creasing demand in occupations more inviting than 
domestic service. Ordinary mistresses, therefore, 
under the present system, must increasingly look 
forward to obtaining as household servants only 
the inefficient or the old. It is inevitable. On 
domestic service as now conducted there is a 
stigma. Till people are willing to marry or re- 
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ceive cooks and housemaids on an equality with 
girls in offices, stores, and factories, girls will 
prefer such life to domestic service, even at lower 
pay. Domestic service, moreover, even in the 
best homes, usually implies constant submission 
to one person’s will, and constant confinement, 
except, perhaps, for one ‘‘evening out’”’ a week. 
In the store or the factory, girls almost always 
have all their evenings and Sundays perfectly free, 
and when at work are with others under fixt regu- 
lations rather than under a personal master. Al- 
most anybody would prefer such a measure of 
freedom, even with low pay, to higher pay and 
less freedom. 

The way out does not consist in trying to treat 
servants better or in training of servants. These 
are well but will not meet the real trouble. Pro- 
fessor Salmon, Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Char- 
lotte P. Gilman, and others are agreed that the 
way out is by putting housework on the profes- 
sional basis of all other work done by persons liv- 
ing away from the house, thus avoiding restric- 
tions, directing themselves, and working regular 
hours, as office cleaners now work. Mrs. Gilman 
points out also that if the 200 families which live 
in most city blocks could cooperate, they could 
hire thirty trained cooks who could serve the 
1,000 people better than 200 cooks each working 
separately, and with vast saving of care, money, 
and time. Such arrangements would be more 
economical and free the home from the presence of 
inefficient and often ignorant strangers, and raise 
the whole status of household work. 

Miss Jane Addams, in an article in The American 
Journal of Soctology for March, 1896, finds it 
perfectly natural that girls should prefer factory 
labor, with its social equality and industrial in- 
dependence. She says: 

“Tf the ‘servant’ attitude were onceeliminated from house- 
hold peak and the well-established one of employer and 
employee substituted, the first step would be taken toward 
overcoming many difficulties. . . . Most of the cooking and 
serving and cleaning of a household could be done by women 
living outside and coming into a house as a skilled workman 
does, having no ‘personal service’ relation to the employer. 
There is no reason why the woman who cleans windows in a 


house should not live as full a domestic and social life as the 
man who cleans windows in an Office,” 


DONI, FRANCESCO: Italian communist; born 
in Florence, about 1503. In 1552 appeared at 
Venice his ‘“‘I Mondi,” and the year after his 
“‘T Inferni,’” in which he describes his ideals of 
a communistic state, where there is community 
both of property and of wives. The books were 
translated into French, and seem to have arrest- 
ed some attention, but to have developed few 
thoughts that were new. Doni died in 1574. 


DONISTHORPE, WORDSWORTH: English 
writer and lecturer; born in Yorkshire, England, 
1847; educated at Leeds School and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He traveled in Europe and 


-was imprisoned in Strasburg in 1870 for taking 


part in a riotous republican demonstration, but 
was soon released. He was called to the bar 
in 1879. In 1880 he founded the State Resist- 
ance Union, of which he was the first president. 
In 1881 the basis of its operations was widened 
under the title of Liberty and Property Defense 
League, and the Earl of Wemyss became its presi- 
dent. During the years 1887-88 he edited Jus, 
the organ of individualism. In 1887 the Free 
Libraries Act was applied to Kensington, and he 
fought the question till 1890, when the vestry 
surrendered and paid his share of the rate, to- 
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gether with his costs. In 1887 Donisthorpe 
drew an Adulteration Bill, which was brought 
into the House of Lords by the Earl of Wemyss, 
and passed the first reading, but owing to the late- 
ness of the session was dropt. He claims to be- 
long to the individualist school, which he con- 
siders ‘‘ Anarchist in principle and final aim, but 
opportunist in action. So long as we are unpre- 
pared for private enterprise in any department of 
activity, such as the enforcement of the fulfilment 
of contracts, let the State do such work as well as 
it possibly can.’”’ In politics he calls himself re- 
publican; in religion, atheist; in morals, egoistic 


hedonist. He is the author of ‘‘Principles of 
Plutology’’ (1876); ‘‘Serfdom, Wagedom, and 
Freedom” (1880); ‘‘Overlegislation’’ (1883); 


“Capitalization of Labor’’ (1887); ‘‘Individual- 
ism’’ (1889); ‘‘Plea for Liberty” (1891); “‘The 
Future of Marriage,”’ in the Fortnightly Review 
(February, 1892); ‘‘Love and Law’”’; and ‘‘Bas- 
tardy,’’ in the Free Review. 


DONNELLY, IGNATIUS: American lawyer and 
editor; born in Philadelphia, 1831. His father, 
Dr. Philip Carroll Donnelly, was an eminent phy- 
sician in that city. After graduation from the 
high school he entered upon the study of law, and 
in 1853 was admitted to the bar. Two years 
later he was nominated by the democrats for the 
House of Representatives, but declined the nom- 
ination. In 1856 he moved West, and in 1859 
started the Dakota County Sentinel. In 1857 he 
was nominated for state senator by the republi- 
cans, but was defeated. He was the first to or- 
ganize the Dakota County Agricultural Society. 
In 1859 he was elected Lieutenant-Governor of 
Minnesota, and since then took an active part in 
the political life of the West. In 1874 he started 
the Anti-Monopoly Party of Minnesota, and be- 
came a leader in the People’s Party. For some 
years he edited The Representative, a leading Peo- 
ple’s Party organ published in Minneapolis. He 
died in r901. Among his works may be men- 
tioned: ‘‘The Great Cryptogram”’; ‘‘Atlantis’’; 
“Ragnarok”; ‘‘Doctor Huguet”; ‘‘Casar’s Col- 
umn”’; and ‘‘The Golden Bottle.” 


DOUAI, DR. ADOLF: <A German-American 
Socialist; born in Altenburg, 1819; studied phi- 
losophy and theology in Germany, and became a 
private tutor in Russia. Receiving the degree of 
Ph.D. at Dorpat, he returned to Altenburg and 
established a private school. Arrested and, after 
being once discharged, rearrested and imprisoned 
one year for his socialistic utterances and his part 
in the Revolution of 1848, he escaped to Texas in 
1852, and as a journalist and teacher traveled 
through many of the states, carrying socialism 
with him. He took part in the early Socialist 
organizations in New York City, and was editor of 
the Arbeiter Union, established in 1871, and from 


1878 to his death, in 1888, associate editor of the° 


New Yorker Volkszeitung. 


DOUGLASS, FREDERICK: American anti- 
slavery orator and journalist; born at Tuckahoe, 
near Easton, Md., 1817. His father was white, 
his mother a negro slave, and he was reared as a 
slave on the plantation of Col. A. E. Lloyd until 
1827, when he was transferred to a relative of 
Colonel Lloyd’sin Baltimore. There he worked in 
a shipyard, and taught himself to read and write. 
In 1838 he escaped, disguised asa sailor. Coming 
to New York, and eventually to New Bedford, he 
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married a negress there and worked as a day- 
laborer for several years. Taking part in anti- 
slavery meetings, he aroused great interest by his 
eloquence; and in 1841 he was sent out as a lec- 
turer by the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 
He lectured in the United States and in England, 
where money ($750) was raised to purchase his 
freedom. In 1847 he founded in Rochester a 
weekly (first called Frederick Douglass’s Paper, 
and later _The North Star) which was continued 
till 1860. During the Civil War he did much to 
promote negro enlistment, and three of his sons 
served in the Union Army. In 1870 he founded 
at Washington, D. C., The New National Era, 
which he turned over to his sons. From 1876 till 
1881 he was U. S. Marshal for the District of 
Columbia; 1881-86, recorder of deeds; and 1889— 
ot, U.S. Minister to Haiti. He diedin 1895. He 
wrote ‘“‘The Life and Times of Frederick ‘Dene. 
lass”’ (1882.) 


DOUKHOBORS. See DuKHOBORTSKY. 


DOVE, PATRICK EDWARD: Scottish land 
reformer; born at Lasswade, near Edinburgh, 
1815. He studied in France and Germany, as 
well as Scotland, and in 1850 published “‘The 
Theory of Human Progression and Natural Prob- 
ability of a Reign of Justice, the First Part of a 
Projected Treatise on the Science of Polities.”” It 
arrested attention of scholars like Hamilton and 
Charles Sumner. In it he comes to conclusions 
as to land very nearly similar to those of Henry 
GerorGE; and Mr. George, when lecturing in Edin- 
burgh in 1884, praised his book very highly. 
Some have even claimed that it was from this 
book that Mr. George drew some of his ideas. 
Dove seems to have been a universal genius, wri- 
ting alike on the sport of Scotland, theological dis- 
cussions, and the science of government. He 
contributed the article on government for the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and won recognition 
by his books in various quarters. He died in 
Scotland in 1873. 


DOW, NEAL: ‘Father of the Maine Law’’; 
born in Portland, Me., March 20, 1804. His par- 
ents and all his ancestors for many generations 
were Friends, and he was brought up in that faith. 
He was educated in public and private schools, 
and later at the Friends’ Academy, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

In his youth he was a whig, but on the birth of 
republicanism he joined that party, and later be- 
came a member of the Prohibition Party as soon 
as he became satisfied that prohibition through 
the Republican Party was impossible. He was 
twice Mayor of Portland, and twice a member of 
the legislature. In his first mayoralty term, in 
1851, he framed an anti-liquor bill and carried it 
to the legislature two days before its adjournment ; 
the bill was reported the next day precisely as he 
had written it, was put through all its stages by 
a vote of eighty-six to forty in the House and 
eighteen to ten in the Senate, enacted on the same 
day, and took effect on its approval by Governor 
Hubbard (a Democrat) thenext day. It is known 
in all the English-speaking world as ‘‘the Maine 
Law.’ Mr. Dow entered the army, September, 
1861, as colonel of the Maine Volunteers, of 1,000 
men, which he recruited. He also recruited the 
Second Maine Battery. In April, 1862, he was 
commissioned brigadier-general by Mr. Lincoln. 
He was twice wounded in battle, and was cap- 
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tured and taken to Libby Prison at Richmond, 
Va., where he was retained eight months and then 
exchanged for Fitz-Hugh Lee. 

He visited England three times, delivering 
about soo addresses under the auspices and as the 
guest of the United Kingdom Alliance. In 1880 
he was the candidate of the Prohibition Party for 
president. In 1894 his completion of his nine- 
tieth year was celebrated all over the world. He 
died Oct. 2, 1897. : 


DRAGE, GEOFFREY: English sociologist; 
born 1860; educated at Eton and Christ Church 
College, Oxford. He traveled for some years, 
studying at Berlin and Moscow, and later visited 
America, Africa, and Australia, attending nearly 
all the parliaments of the world, and taking great 
interest in political and social questions. In 1891 
he was appointed secretary to the English Royal 
Commission on Labor, organized the office staff, 
and prepared the series of reports on foreign 
countries. He has written: ‘‘Criminal Code of 
Germany” (1885); “‘Cyril’’ (1889); ‘‘Eton and 
the Empire”’ (1890); ‘‘The Unemployed”’ (1894); 
“Eton and the Labor Question” (1894); ‘‘Old 
Age Pensions”’ (1895). 


DRINK QUESTION. See Liquor Trarric; 
TEMPERANCE, ETC. 


DUKHOBORTSKY or DUKHOBORS: A re- 
ligious communistic sect originating in Russia 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
many members of which, after repeated persecu- 
tions, removed to Canada (western Manitoba) in 
1898. The Dukhobors owe their name (Russian, 
spirit-wrestlers) to the fact that they have com- 
bated the orthodox doctrine of the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit. This in itself shows that they 
began as one of the multitudinous sects which 
have broken away from time to time from the 
formalism of Russian orthodoxy in the direc- 
tion of a simpler faith, with emphasis upon the 
humble brotherly social life inculcated in the 
Gospels. The Dukhobors seem to have held that 
Christ was merely a godlike man, and that His 
spirit has migrated into many persons. All 
people, they hold, are equal as children of God, 
and there is no need of there being any rulers. 
The only law is to do what is right. They accept 
the Ten Commandments and the ‘“‘useful’’ por- 
tions of the Bible. All else is allegory, tho the 
Dukhobors have no symbols, forms, creed, or 
ecclesiastical organization. They have no mar- 
Triage ceremonies, believing marriage to be a 
question of the inclination of the heart only. 
Wives and husbands are sisters and brothers, and 
are called ‘‘old man”’ and ‘‘old woman.” 

This short statement of their faith shows that 
they represent a reaction both from Russian gov- 
ernmentalism and ecclesiasticism, inevitable in 
an empire where absolutism, bureaucracy, and 
church formalism have been carried to the ex- 
treme, yet where the common people have always 
had traditions of a communal life and to a large 
extent of a Christianity applied in humble broth- 
erly living. (See Mir; Russia; Totstoy.) The 
Dukhobors have simply been one of the most 
enduring and, latterly, best known of many similar 
sects. 

It is also evident how both the Russian Gov- 
ernment and the Russian State Church would 
oppose such a sect. The sect seems to have been 
founded in Kharkov, tho all their early history 
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is wrapped in uncertainty. They wrote no books 
partly because most of their members were illite- 
rate and partly because secrecy com- 
pelled their propaganda to be carried 
on by word of mouth. The sect, how- 
ever, spreading, in 1799 some of the 
Dukhobors were sent to the mines by the govern- 
ment. Alexander I., becoming Czar in 18or, 
- favored toleration, but in 1826, under a new czar, 
persecution was renewed, and in 1837 the Duk- 
hobors were banished to the Caucasus. Here, 
however, the Mohammedans treated them well, 
because it was evident that they were not Chris- 
tians, since they would not fight. After years of 
quiet growth, persecution began again in 1897, 
upon the Dukhobors at first consenting to and 
then refusing army service. Peter Verigin was 
their leader in this, and has since continued leader. 
Pobiedonostseff, the ecclesiastical head of the 
Russian Church, also at this time undertook to 
bring all the religious elements of the empire into 
conformity with the Russian Church. A severe 
persecution resulted. Many of the Dukhobors 
were killed, imprisoned, banished, flogged, fined. 
Finally, tho the Russian press was forbidden to 
allude to the subject, the matter got out and 
through Leo Tolstoy, D. A. Hilkoff, Aylmer 
Maude, and others (mainly Friends) many thou- 
sand Dukhobors were enabled to emigrate to 
Canada (some of them at first to Cyprus). By 
I900 some 7,000 Dukhobors were settled in 
three different colonies in Manitoba, on over 600 
sq. m. provided on nominal terms by the Cana- 
dian Government. Settled here, tho with many 
hardships, the Dukhobors showed great ability at 
road-making, bridge-building, etc., 
but their peculiar ideas as to society 
and business got them into trouble 
with the Canadian authorities. In 
1902 they suffered great hardships, and later 
many of them, including women and children, 
set out in winter to seek barefoot ‘‘the Christ,’’ 
on a pilgrimage over the wastes of Manitoba 
snow, till they were turned back to their homes 
by the Canadian Government. The cause of their 
leaving their homes on this fanatical winter exo- 
dus—there were also ‘‘nudity processions’’— 
seems to have been unwillingness to accept 
Canadian customs. Led by one Bodgdansky, 
they declared that they could not make private 
property of ‘‘God’s cattle’? nor use animals as 
beasts of burden. Returned to their homes, 
however, a statement from Verigin induced them 
to enter for their homesteads and conform to the 
Canadian law, and since this they have gone 
quietly on. Verigin himself came to Canada in 
1903. The Dukhobors, tho thus in many ways 
fanatically religious and in their ignorance easily 
moved by advisers, work hard, and 
live quietly, men and women work- 
ing in the fields. They work in 
shifts from five a.M. to eight p.m. 
Mr. Aylmer Maude says of them 
(‘SA Peculiar People,’’ p. 231): 


History 


In Canada 


Character- 
istics 


It would be hard to find a community consisting of an 
equal number of men among whom there is less crime, and 
more industry, honesty, and hospitality, or more personal 
attention by the hale adults to the needs of the old people and 
the children. They are sober, temperate, healthy, and there 
is no prostitution (and apparently little looseness in sexual 
matters) among them. Cochpaced with the fancy pictures 
drawn by some enthusiasts mary, are disappointing, but com- 
pare well with ordinary human beings; they are a worthy and 
estimable folk in spite of their obstinacy, sectarian exclusive- 
ness, and their too great dependence on a very fallible au- 
thority, 
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The Dukhobors have not always practised 
communism, and some of the Canadian colonies 
are much more communistic than others, but 
their thirty different villages are now largely and 
some of them almost wholly communistic. At 
least they buy and sell and conduct business 
collectively. The only power among them is 
vested in an assembly of the elders. The colony 
has brought many thousand acres under culti- 
vation, has invested largely in farm machinery, 
with many steam-mills, sawmills, flour-mills, etc. 
REFERENCES: Aylmer Maude, A Peculiar People, the Douk- 

hobors, 1904; some Russian literature; magazine articles. 


DUMA. See Russia. 


DUNCAN, C.: Labor Member of the British 
Parliament; born at Middlesborough, 1865; was 
apprenticed in the engineering trade after a short 
term of schooling. In 1890 he threw himself into 
the labor movement, and was elected to the town 
council. In 1895 he organized the unemployed 
in Middlesborough. Coming to London in 1898 
he was chosen president, and (1900) secretary of 
the Workers’ Union. He is also president of the 
Marylebone branch of engineers. In 1906 he was 
elected M.P. for Barrow-in-Furness. Address: 
16 Agincourt Road, Hampstead, N. W., London, 
England. 


DUNCAN, JAMES: American granite cutter; 
secretary of the Granite Cutters’ International 
Association; born in Kincardine County, Scotland, 
1857; educated in an Aberdeen night-school. 
Coming to America and entering his trade, he 
became secretary of the New York branch of 
the Granite Cutters’ International Association 
in 1881, and national secretary and treasurer in 
1895. In 1894 he was made vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor. He led success- 
fully the eight-hour contention of his craft in 
1900; and he has adjusted many disputes, strikes, 
and lockouts. He is editor of the Granite Cutters’ 
Journal, Address: Quincy, Mass. 


DUNCKER, FRANZ: One of the founders of 
the Hirsch-Duncker trade-unions of Germany, 
born in Berlin, June 4, 1822. He studied philos- 
ophy and history at Berlin University, and en- 
tered the publishing business. In 1862 he bought 
Besser’s publishing establishment and changed it 
to the Franz Duncker’sche Buchhandlung. In 
1865 he became president of the Berlin Trade- 
Unions, and four years later he associated with 
Max Hirsch, the founder of the trade-union move- 
ment named after him. He was also one of the 
founders of the Progressive Party in the Reichs- 
tag. Died in 1888. 


EASLEY, RALPH MONTGOMERY: Chairman 
of the Executive Council of the National Civic Fed- 
eration; born in Schuyler County, IIl., 1858; edu- 
cated in the public schools. He was proprietor 
and editor of the Hutchinson (Kan.) Daily News 
from 1883 to 1891, and postmaster of Hutchinson 
from 1882 to 1887. From 1887 to 1890 he edited 
the department of political economy for the 
Chicago Inter Ocean, In 1893 he organized and 
became secretary of the Civic Federation of Chi- 
cago; and in 1900 he organized the NaTIONAL 
Crvic FEDERATION, whose chairman he has since 
been. 
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DUNKARDS, DUNKERS, or TUNKERS (from 
a dialectical form of German Tunken, ‘“‘ one who 
dips’’): The name of a sect of American German 
Baptists who call themselves Brethren. The sect 
was founded in 1708 at Schwarzenau in West- 
phalia, as an outcome of the Pietist movement, 
under the lead of Alexander Mack, tho he is not 
held as its founder. Persecuted at home, be- 
tween 1719 and 1729 the Dunkards came to 
America and settled in Pennsylvania, and sub- 
sequently in other states. In their early history 
the sexes dwelt apart, and marriage, tho not for- 
bidden, was discouraged. A certain community 
of goods was also established. These features 
have now disappeared. The sect is marked by 
its simple life and dress. Dunkards refuse to take 
oaths or serve in war. They hold love-feasts and 
celebrate the ceremonial of feet-washing and the 
anointing of the sick with oil. Their creed is 
evangelical Christianity. Their ministers usually 
receive no salary. Most of the members are 
farmers. The first settlement was ‘‘Ephrata,”’ 
near Lancaster, Pa., but this branch has nearly 
died out. In 1901 they had about 100,000 com- 
municants in twenty-five states and five foreign 
countries, with 720 congregations, and 2,600 
ministers serving mainly without salaries. 


DUNOYER, CHARLES: French economist; 
born at Carennac, Lot, 1786; studied law at Paris. 
Together with Charles Comte he established, in 
1814, Le Censeur, but was compelled to discon- 
tinue it in 1816. Eighteen months later, how- 
ever, it was resumed under the title Le Censeur 
Européen, and continued until the assassination 
of the Duke of Berry, in 1820, and consequent 
troubles led to its entire suspension. After this 
Dunoyer devoted himself exclusively to eco- 
nomics. Appointed prefect of the department of 
the Allier and, in 1832, prefect of the Somme, he 
entered the Council of State in 1838. The Revo- 
lution of 1848 was a heavy blow to him, Royalist 
and Liberal as he was, but he remained on the 
Council of State until the coup d'état of 1851. 
Bitterly hostile to the Second Empire, he wrote a 
work directed against the new order of affairs. 
He died in Parisin 1862. Palgrave’s ‘‘Dictionary 
of Political Economy”’ says of him: ‘‘Dunoyer 
was one of the great economists of the nineteenth 
century. He was a warm supporter of the theo- 
ries of Malthus on population; but he was no be- 
liever in the theory of rent, considering that there 
was only one factor in production—i. e., labor.” 
His miscellaneous works (‘‘Notices d’ Economie 
Sociale’’), and the second edition of his chief work, 
“‘La Liberté du Travail,’’ were published in 1886. 


ECONOMY. See TuRirt. 
ECONOMY, COLONY OF. See Harmonists. 


EDEN, SIR FREDERICK MORTON: English 
writer on economy.; born in 1766; a graduate of 
Oxford University; chairman and one of the 
founders of the Globe Insurance Company; wrote 
various statistical and other monographs, but is 
mainly known for his great work on the poor, 
which is described by its title, which is almost a 
catalog: ‘‘The State of the Poor, an history of 
the labouring classes in England from the Con- 
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quest to the present period, in which are partic- 
ularly considered their domestic economy with 
respect to diet, dress, fuel, and habitation, and 
the various plans which from time to time have 
been proposed and adopted for the relief of the 
poor, together with Parochial Reports relative 
to the administration of Workhouses, and Houses 
of Industry; the state of Friendly Societies, and 
other public institutions, in several agricultural, 
commercial, and manufacturing districts’’ (1797). 
A storehouse of information, it ranks with the 
travels of Arthur Young as one of the first sources 
of economic information for its period. He died 
in 1809. 


EDGAR, REV. ALEXANDER ROBERT: Super- 
intendent of the Central Methodist mission (Wes- 
leyan Church), Melbourne, Australia, since April, 
1893; born in Tipperary County, Ireland, 1850; 
educated in national schools and theological in- 
stitute. He was president of the Victorian and 
Tasmanian Wesleyan Conference in rgo1, and 
has been associated with many of the principal 
social movements in Melbourne for the past 
twenty years. He was appointed by the gover- 
nor in council chairman of the Wages Board in 
relation to the Factories and Shops Act of 1896, 
and was a member of the royal commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into causes of unemployment 
in 1899. Address: Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, 
Australia. 


EDGEWORTH, FRANCIS YSIDRO: Political 
economist; born in Edgeworthstown, Ireland, 
1845. After several terms at Trinity College, 
Dublin, he entered Oxford in 1867, graduating 
with a ‘‘first class’? in 1869. Devoting himself 
to mathematics, he published ‘‘Mathematical 
Physics’’ in 1881, and wrote numerous papers on 
statistical questions forthe British Association and 
other bodies. He lectured on political economy 
at the Ladies’ Department of King’s College, 
London, and in 1888 was appointed to a pro- 
fessorship of political economy in that college, 
and in 1890, on the resignation of the late 
Prof. Thorold Rogers, to the Tooke Professor- 
ship of Economic Science and Statistics in the 
same college. In 1891 he was called to the 
chair of political economy at the University of 
Oxford, which position he still holds. _ Editor of 
the Economic Journal. Address: All Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 


EDGEWORTH, MARIA: English novelist; born 
at Blackbourton, Oxfordshire, England, 1767. 
An intimate friend of Malthus, Richard Jones, 
and Ricardo, her writings aim to popularize and 
inculcate, among children especially, the main 
points of the orthodox school of political econom 
with its worship of ‘‘self-help’’ and individual- 
ism. Her novels, ‘‘Belinda,”’ ‘‘Parents’ Assist- 
ant,” ‘‘The Orphans,” ‘‘Moral Tales,” ‘‘ Popular 
Tales,” ‘‘Rosamond,”’ ‘‘Egerton Abbey,” ‘‘Castle 
Rackrent’’ (1800), ‘‘The Absentee,” ‘‘Ennui,”’ 
“Ormond,” and ‘‘Helen”’ (1834), are not all con- 
cerned with economics directly, but point varied 
forms of the same general moral. She died in 
Edgeworthstown, Ireland, in 1849. 


EDUCATION: Among the various definitions 
of the word ‘‘education,”’ the following examples 
have been selected as being among the best: 


“The purpose of education is to give to the body and to the 
soul all the beauty and all the perfection of which they are 
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capable’’ (Plato).—‘‘ Education includes whatever we do for 
ourselves and whatever is done for us by others for the ex- 
press purpose of bringing us nearer to the per- 
fection of our nature” (John Stuart Mill) — 
“Education is the preparation for complete 
living’’ (Herbert Spencer).—‘* Education is the 
b harmonious and equable evolution of the hu- 
man faculties by a method based upon the nature of the mind 
for developing all the faculties of the soul, for stirring up and 
nourishing all the principles of life, while shunning all one- 
sided culture and taking account of the sentiments upon 
which the strength and worth of men depend” (Stein).— 

Education is the sum of the reflective efforts by which we 
aid nature in the development of the physical, intellectual, 
and moral faculties of man in view of his perfection, his hap- 
piness, and his social destination’’ (Compayré).—‘‘ A gradual 
adjustment to the spiritual possessions of the race"’ (Butler). 
—‘‘Education is the superior adjustment of a physically and 
mentally developed conscious human being to his intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional environment” (Horne). 


Definition 


Every civilized nation has had an educational 
aim peculiar to itself, and a criterion by which 
it has judged the product of its educational 
machinery. With the Spartans it was the pro- 
duction of the soldier. In Athens, a few cen- 
turies later, the stern, military aim had been 
superseded by one which included beauty and 
the sensuous delights of living. When the Ro- 
man arms were supreme there came another 
ideal: not radically different from the others, for 
it included physical strength to bear those arms, 
and intellectual power that peoples might be 
governed. Since the revival of learning, four 
centuries ago, educational aims have broadened, 
and can no longer be stated in narrow terms. It 
is not enough to train for war as in Sparta, nor 
for esthetic enjoyment as in Athens, nor for 
heaven, forgetting earth, as in medieval Europe, 
but for life in its best and broadest elise tite 
that is joyous through health, that reaches out 
into unexplored scientific fields, that sees beauty 
in right action, that rethinks and makes loftier 
the noble thoughts of all ages, that believes that 
what is best for earth is good enough for heaven, 
and that feels that not to leave the world better 
than it finds it is to be disgraced. Certainly this 
is no narrow and sordid educational creed. 

The school is the institution through which 
the family or the people have attempted to real- 
ize in the child their educational aims and am- 

bitions. In its inception, when the 
The School family was the supreme unit in social 
organization, the school was an in- 
strument of its own construction, 
and the teacher a person with authority, delegated 
by the family to perform certain duties which it 
had long recognized as its own, but which were 
found to be better and more economically per- 
formed by proxy than otherwise. As time went 
on and state organization became powerful, its 
demands in many instances became so strong as 
to overrule the family in matters educational, 
and to establish a national aim which demanded 
state schools. This, however, has occurred more 
often under democratic forms of government in 
which the family has had a voice in the manage- 
ment of affairs, so that such schools are a result 
of a delegation of parental authority. In many 
instances, however, it has not been the State that 
has been constituted the family proxy in educa- 
tional affairs, but the Church. 

The older nations were practically unanimous 
in not wanting to give girls any special oppor- 
tunities to acquire knowledge, and the schools 
were therefore closed to them. With regard to 
the boys, however, they differed very widely, 
and the schools differed accordingly. Yet in one 
respect the schools of all countries and of all 
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times have had an element in common; that 
lies in the fact that each has been in a sense a 
macrocosm, of which the condition of the highest 
class of adult life are the microcosms. In other 
words, the school has even been a condensed 
sample out of the highest life of the people. 

‘ To consider the school as a preparation for life 
is a common figure of speech, and is in a sense 
true, yet only as life itself is its own preparation. 
John Dewey has made classic the expression ‘‘the 
school is life,’’ and in so doing has done much to 
free us of the popular belief (and a natural one 
it is, too, when the word preparation is used) that 
life is something that may be gotten ready for 
and then entered upon much as one would make 
a suit of clothes, even to the sewing on of the 
last button, before wearing it. The very word 
‘‘preparation,’’ with its prefix pre, is suggestive 
of some initial step which is to be taken before 
one can proceed. And therein lies the danger. 
Not that it will lessen the care taken with the 
earlier steps, but that with the entrance upon 
active life the process of further adjustment and 
adaptation should cease. And that would mean 
stagnation. If, however, we adopt the figure of 
the school as a sample cut from the work and 
woof of life itself, there is no suggestion of lim- 
itation till the whole piece shall have been in- 
cluded within the sample. And we shall not be 
easily satisfied with the small sample which 
shows neither the pattern nor the dominant 
color, but shall go on weaving, until not only 
the figure in all its intricacies meets the eye, but 
every tint and shade and color which have given 
the whole web its beauty. 


In its inception the school seems to have been a voluntary 
and sporadic affair springing up as occasion demanded to meet 
the requirements of the comparatively few who had the wealth 

and the interest to have their children edu- 
cated. Of Egypt, in its earliest centuries, 

History Sayce says: ‘There is evidence that if there 

f Ed ti were not numerous elementary schools scat- 

0: UcatiON tered over the country, yet teachers might 
always be had, and that reading and writing 
and the elements of arithmetic were acces- 

sible to those who desired instruction.’’ Among the Baby- 
lonians, too, such must have been the case for nearly 4,000 
years before Christ. According to Sayce, ‘‘every great town 
had its library on brick tablets which were thrown open to 
the public,’”” and certainly such would have been of but little 
use without a somewhat general knowledge of the written 
language. 

In China a considerable literature dates back to nearly 
1,000 years before our Christian era; and in India, likewise, 
not only a literature, but relatively permanent institutions of 
learning, existed in very ancient times. It cannot be sup- 
posed, however, that these early schools benefited more than 
a comparatively small part of the people; nor that their in- 
fluence was great. Yet in some nations either the State, or 
the religious organization, or both, recognized it or their own 
particular institutional needs, and met them through the es- 
tablishment of schools. In Egypt both of these forces were 
at work in the educational field, and there were temple schools 
for the preparation of an esoteric priesthood, as well as mili- 
tary institutions to meet the needs of the army. Among the 
Hebrews the religious side alone was dominant in education, 
while in the Medo-Persian Empire the military forces were 
ieee ; : 

t remained, however, for Sparta to organize herself into 
what was in some respects an immense educational institu- 
tion, and to provide material which fulfilled its educational 
ideal. This ideal was purely and simply a 
military one, and its product was the sol- 
dier. At the birth of a child the State as- 
serted its authority, and decided for life or 
death. Children with bodily defects were 
put out of existence. The rest were adopted by the State, 
which thus became an alma mater in the truest sense of the 
word. The first seven years of life were spent with the 
mother, tho under the strictest State surveillance, whereupon 
the boys were transferred to public barracks. Here they 
were divided into squads which were under the direction of 
special officers; yet each boy was expected to attach himself 
to some one man who became his special tutor or ‘‘inspirer.”’ 
Education along literary lines was restricted to the mere 
rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic, Tofurnisha 
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wider education would have been a source of danger to the 
State, since learning establishes quite other distinctions than 
those of military power. But nothing that could make for 
physical strength and endurance was omitted. Running, 
jumping, walking, and boxing performed in the open air in 
the presence of the public, was the daily program, and each 
boy was urged on to do his best by his inspirer, while the mus- 
cles were hardened by the most rigorous habits of life. A 
premium, too, was put upon theft, as being a most important 
accomplishment for prospective warriors in an army without 
a well-organized commissary department. At the age of 
eighteen the Spartan boy entered the Ephebeum, and for two 
years underwent a course of training more nearly resembling 
the conditions of actual warfare. But not until the age of 
twenty was he admitted to the soldier’s rank and permitted 
to take the field against the enemy. At thirty he became a 
full citizen and was compelled to marry, tho still residing in 
the public barracks, and being allowed to visit his wife at 
infrequent intervals only. 

Since healthy motherhood was an essential to a healthy 
citizenship, some little attention was given to the physical 
training of the girls; but beyond that nothing was done for 
their instruction. Such was the first great State university. 

When, with the march of time, the Athenian state arose, 
mere brute force had partly lost its supremacy, and the po- 
tency of appeal to the intellect was recognized. Sucha recog- 
nition brought with it a new educational aim, that of making 
the orator. In providing the orator, however, the State took 
a much lessimportant part than had been the case at Sparta. 
In fact, it seems probable that the State did no more than to 
provide suitable buildings which were let out to private 
teachers. On the side of physical education, however, the 
more active, feeling no doubt that in the last resort national 
safety depended upon strength at arms, demanded public 
provision for its development. 

But the emotional and esthetic nature of man had altered, 
and the brutal criticism of the Spartans was being replaced by 
the sensualistic, beauty-loving characteristics of the later 
Athenians. And this change of hearts was 
soon reflected in the educational system. So 
we find the curriculum of the Athenian youth 
divided into two great groups of subjects: 
(1) Music, which included every discipline 
of mind which was presided over by a muse—seven in all— 
and (2) gymnastics, which included every activity leading to 
the perfection of physical health and strength. 

During the first seven years of life the child was kept in the 
house; then he was sent to school, or rather to two schools: 
that of music, and that of physical culture. Half a day was 
spent in each. In the former the time was chiefly devoted 
to the study of poetry and music, tho the prose literature of 
history and politics found no unimportant place. The phys- 
ical exercises were divided into five classes: leaping, running, 
javelin-casting, discus-throwing, and wrestling. 

The children of nearly all the free citizens attended these 
earlier schools, but only those of the wealthier classes went 
further. The latter, however, at an age of from fourteen to 
sixteen years, entered the gymnasium and began the process 
of active preparation for the duties of citizenship under the 
direct surveillance of the State. Here only slight regard was 
paid to the intellectual side of education, altho instruction 
was given in the laws; but the physical and social sides received 
much attention. ‘‘He [the young Athenian] now learned to 
ride, to drive, to row, to swim, to attend banquets, to main- 
tain a conversation, to discuss the weightiest questions of 
statesmanship, to sing and dance in public choruses, and to 
ride or walk in public processions. ff he abused his liberty 
and behaved in a lawless or unseemly way, he was called to 
account by the severe discipline of the Areopagus which 
attended to public morals.” 

At the age of eighteen the youth’s name was registered 
upon the record of the demos or commonwealth, and after 
passing an examination he entered the two-year period spent 
as an ephébos or citizen novice. The first of these years he 
passed in the vicinity of Athens in military drill and the study 
of tactics; the second on the frontiers in actual military oper- 
ations, and at its end he became a full citizen of state. ut 
such a graduation into the active affairs of the republic did 
not by any means mean the cessation of educational prog- 
ress. Quite the reverse, for the State still maintained an indi- 
vidual control which influenced every sphere of action, But 
to use figures common to-day, tho unknown in those times, 
the change to citizenship was one from required courses to one 
of full electives. During the earlier training all were cast in 
the same mold, and there was little opportunity for individual 
merit to assert itself. itarwerd: the environment was 
wholly selective, and picked its leaders, promoting some to 
the highest positions of honor and authority, while others. 
through the stratification that always takes place in social and 
educational institutions, found themselves occupying sub- 
ordinate places. Thus we find the Athenian republic to have 
been a ‘culture state”’ in the fullest sense of the word. 

In Rome, for centuries after its foundation, the school was. 
the home, the forum, andthe army. Others there were none. 
Some few teachers there may have been, but they have left no 
record of themselves; and what little instruction in letters 
there may have been was had at the father’s knee. The first 
school, so far as we know, was established in the year 250 
B.c, From that time formal instruction gradually became 
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common, and schools available for those who cared to make 
use of them. hey were not, at least until a comparatively 
late date in Roman history, in any way sup- 
ported by the State. After the Roman con- 
quest of Greece (146 B.c.) Greek scholars came 
in large numbers to the Roman territory, and 
the schools were dominated by their influence. 
In the higher schools Greek was the sole language of instruc- 
tion until the edict of 112 B.c. The emphasis, however, was 

laced on the grammatical and philosophical aspects of 

reek literature; and gradually, when Greek was replaced by 
Latin, their aim centered in the production of the orator. The 
term Ludus was applied to’the elementary school, and schole 
to that of higher grade. In the Scholé, rhetoric, oratory, 
grammar, some elements of geography, arithmetic, geometry, 
and music were taught, and if we may judge by Quintilian’s 
“Institutes of Oratory,’’ the famous educational classic of 
the time, some of those subjects were well taught. 

Dancing was taught by private tutors, and physical exer- 
cises were practised in the Campus Martius, but neither 
found any place in the curricula of the schools, In the higher 
rhetorical schools some philosophy was added to the literary 
studies, and the course bore some resemblance to that of the 
New England college of a century ago. 

The education of the earliest generation of Christians was 
obtained in the pagan schools, in those great imperial acad- 
emies which existed in Europe, Asia, and Africa, even down 
to the fifth century, and which perhaps attained their highest 
development and efficiency in Gaul. The 
first attempt at a special education for Chris- 
tians was made at Alexandria, developed by 
Clement and Origen. The later Latin fathers 
took a bolder stand, and rejected the suspi- 
cious aid of heathenism, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Jerome wished the antagonism to be 
recognized from the earliest years, and even Augustine con- 
demned with harshness the culture to which he owed so much 
of his power. Yet the Church favored education, and in- 
structed her parish priests to found and conduct schools. 
The stormy times of the early Middle Ages were little favor- 
able to education.. They were the Dark Ages. What in- 
tellectual light there was, was confined to the monasteries. 
Yet for the most part this was limited and fettered by eccle- 
siastical traditionalism, developing at best the philosophy of 
the schoolmen, 

Throughout the medieval centuries it was not believed that 
intellectual development was conducive to the highest relig- 
ious attainment; education therefore suffered, and the schools 
of the ancient type were allowed to go out of existence. 

With the exception of a few higher institu- 
tions of learning at Alexandria and some few 
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Medieval great European centers of population, schools 
were maintained only in connection with 
cathedrals, monasteries, and other religious 

organizations. Aside from those destined for religious pre- 


ferment, only a few found their way to these institutions, and 
learned only the rudiments of language, together with enough 
astronomy to be able to compute the church festivals, geom- 
etry to lay out the church lands, arithmetic to keep simple 
accounts, and music to carry on the religious services. 

A most important part of the monastery was the writing- 
room, where missals, psalters, and breviaries were copied and 
illuminated; and too often a masterpiece of classic literature 
was eftased to make room for a treatise of one of the fathers or 
thesermonofanabbot. Yet the monasteries of Monte Cassino, 
Fulda, or Tours did not a little to promote education and to 
preserve much that otherwise would have been lost. The 
seven arts of monkish training were grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, the first three 
forming the trivium, and the four others the quadrivium. In 
the same period the Saracens in Spain and the Greeks in the 
Byzantine Empire at least preserved ancient learning, if their 
schools developed little new thought. 

The ninth century saw the dawn of intellectual life; and 
in the twelfth century universities began to develop out of 
the schools attached to the cathedrals and monasteries. 
When a teacher of eminence—like Abelard or Peter the Lom- 
bard at Paris or Irenezus at Bologna—appeared, students 
flocked around him. The members of the siudium generale, 
for mutual support, formed themselves into a corporation 
called a university. The University of Paris existed as a 
separate body as early as 1169; an toward the end of the 
thirteenth century Pope Nicholas I. granted it the right of 
endowing its graduates with the power of teaching every- 
where. ft had at first only a faculty of arts, divided into four 
nations, known as French, Picard, Norman, and German or 
English. Faculties of theology, medicine, and canon law 
were added in the seventeenth century. The college of the 
Sorbonne, founded in 1250, became identified with the faculty 

of theology. The University of Bologna de- 
voted itself mainly tolaw, and numbered 12,- 


Older pate pipe tel _ a of the twelfth century. 
t claims to be the oldest. 
Universities According to the ‘‘Minerva Jahrbuch der 


Gelehrten Welt,” the following are the dates 
of origin of the older universities: Bologna, 
1119; Montpellier, 1180; Paris, 1200; Oxford, 1200 or 1249; 
Valencia, 1209; Padua, 1222; Naples, 1224; Toulouse, 1229; 
Salamanca, 1239 or 1250; Cambridge, 1257; Ferrara, 1264; 
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Coimbra, 1290; Lyons, before 1300; Rome, 1303; Perugia 
1307; Pisa, 1316; Grenoble, 1339; Valladolid, Bp Prague, 
1347 Or 1348, Vienna 1365; Heidelberg, 1386; Wurzburg, 
1402; Turin, 1404; Aix, 1409; St. Andrew’s, 1411; Rostock, 
i419; Louvain, 1426; Poitiers, 1431; Caen, 1433; Florence 
1438; Catania, 1445; Barcelona, 1450; Glasgow, 1450 or 145 I. 

here was, too, at least one development of popular edu- 
cation. Among the Brethren of the Common Life, who were 
found in the Northern Netherlands, education was forall. The 
metropolis of their organization was Deventer, the best-known 
name among them that of Gerhard Groote. They devoted 
themselves with all humility and self-sacrifice to the educa- 
tion of children. Their schools were crowded. Bois-le-Duc 
had 1,200 pupils, Zwolle 1,500. For a whole century no part 
of Europe shone with a brighter luster. 

orope, however, was preparing for the revival of learning. 
Throug out the western part of the continent the ‘new 
learning” made schools popular. Vittorino da Feltre may 

be taken as a type of the teachers among the 
nobles of this era. He seems to have reached 
Reformation the highest point of excellence as a school- 
master of the Italian Renaissance. The mind 
: awoke to institutions concerning development 
according to natural laws, and to a conception and hope of 
independence and progress. Erasmus, Montaigne, Rabelais 
Calvin, and Melanchthon did much to open long-blinded 
eyes. They brought the schoolmaster into the cottage, and 
laid the foundations of the system which is the chief honor 
and strength of modern Germany—a system by which the 
child of the peasant, by slow but certain graduations, receives 
the best education which the country can afford. Melanch- 
thon, from his editions of school-books and his practical 
labors in education, earned the title of Praeceptor Ger- 
manie. Aristotle had been dethroned from his preeminence 
in the schools, and Melanchthon essayed to fill his place. He 
wrote elementary books on each department of the trivium: 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric; and made some way also with 
the studies of the quadrivinm, writing the “Initia doctrine 
Physice,’’ a primer of physical science. He lectured at the 
University of Wittenberg, and for ten years (1519-29) kepta 
private school in his own house. 

The so-called Latin school, the parent of the gymnasium 
and the lyceum, spread all over Europe, and was especially 
flourishingin Germany. Oneschool stands preeminent before 
the rest. Johann Sturm of Strasburg (‘‘The German Cicero’’) 
was the friend of Ascham and the tutor of Queen Elizabeth. 
He attracted scholars from all Europe: Portugal, Poland, and 
England sent their contingent to his halls. In 1578 his school 
numbered several thousand students; he supplied at once the 
place of the cloister and the castle. His pupils wrote elegant 
letters, delivered fluent Latin speeches, and were familiar, 
if not with the thoughts, at least with the language of the 
ancients. The Public School Commission of 1862 found that 
the lines laid down by the great citizen of Strasburg, and cop- 
ied by his admirers, had remained unchanged until within the 
memory of the present generation. abi Amos Comenius 
was the antithesis of Sturm. Born a Moravian, he passed a 
wandering life in poverty and obscurity. But his ideas were 
accepted by the most advanced thinkers of the age. His 
school-books were spread throughout Europe. Progress- 
ive educators of our time echo the words of Comenius when 
he urges the instruction of the young, ‘‘not by beating into 
them a mass of words, sentences, and opinions gathered out 
of books, but by opening their understanding through things 
themselves.” 

The Protestant schools were now the best in Europe. 
Catholics would have remained behind in the race if it had 
not been for the Jesuits. Ignatius Loyola developed nu- 

merous schools through the order which he 
,,. founded, and the program of studies, which 
The Jesuits dates from the nt. of the sixteenth century, 
is in use, with certain modifications, in Eng- 
lish Jesuit schools at the present day. In 
1550 the first Jesuit school was opened in Germany; in 1700 
the order possest 612 colleges, 157 normal schools, §9 novi- 
tiates, 240 residences, 200 missions, 29 professed homes, and 
24 universities, The College of Clermont had 3,000 students 
in 1695. Every Jesuit college was divided into two parts: the 
studia superiora tor higher education, and the studia inferiora 
for lower education. The latter, correspen ae to the mod- 
ern gymnasium, was divided into five classes. he first three 
were classes of the rudiments, accidence, and syntax of gram- 
mar; the last two of humanity and rhetoric. The motto of 
the school was lege, scribe, loquere, ‘‘learn not only to read 
and write a dead language, but to talkit.’”’ Purism was even 
more exaggerated than by Sturm. No word might be used 
which did not rest upon a special authority. The order dis- 
dained history, science, and philosophy, its labors being 
wholly directed to the propagation of the Catholic faith, and 
the ability to write in Latin in the most approved way. 

It is impossible to estimate the influence of the Jesuits upon 
the world's civilization. During 200 years they controlled 
over 600 colleges and many universities, a control lasting till 
almost the end of the eighteenth century. They cared not so 
much for education as for the power to be gained by having 
the schools in their hands. In 1831 Roothar, the general of 
their order, somewhat improved their curriculums, but mod- 
ern governments have on the whole done well to oppose these 
schools. They taught the accomplishments the polite world 
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wanted, but stifled thought and inquiry. Montaigne, Locke, 
and Milton all criticized this form of education, and gave us 
stimulating and suggestive thoughts. Milton’s tractate ‘‘Of 
Education”’ is most important. Meanwhile at Port Royal, 
in France, the Jansenists Arnauld, Lancelot, and Nicoll 
taught with such success that they excited the jealousy of the 
Jesuits, and were ,supprest. 

Rousseau’s ‘‘Emile,”’ a treatise on education, was pub- 
lished in 1762. It produced a profound impression, and has 
affected teaching until very recent times. With him nature 
is supreme. He protests against the shams 
of government and civilization, and pities the 
sorrows of the poor. He lays great stress on 
the earliest education. The first year of life 
is in every respect the most important. 
Nature must be closely followed. The ,chief 
moral principle is: do no one harm. Emile 
is to be taught by the real things of life, by observation and 
experience. At the age of twelve he is scarcely to know what 
a book is; to be able to read and write at fifteen is quite 
enough. Thena new stage opens, when he is to learn history, 
science, and the machinery of society. Basedow founded a 
school somewhat on these principles at Dessau, and later Salz- 
mann did the same at Schnepfenthal. It was the age of 
romanticism. 

The end of the eighteenth century saw a great develop- 
ment given to classical studies. The names of Cellarius, 
Gesner, Ernesti, and Heyne are perhaps more celebrated as 
scholars than as schoolmasters. To them we owe the great 
importance attached to the study of the classics, both on the 
Continent and in England. They brought into the schools 
the philology which F. A. Wolf had organized for the univer- 
sities. Johann Heinrich PEsTALOozz1 reverted to concrete 
education from objects. Born at Zurich in 1745, he con- 
verted his house into an orphan asylum; he saved from degra- 
dation over roo children and issued volumes on education. 
He died in 1827 near Basle, overwhelmed with mortification; 
but to-day his ideas of training rather than instructing are 
accepted in elementary schools all over Europe. FROEBEL 
continued his work. He made many mistakes before fixing 
upon his final vocation, and even this proved a failure so far 
as he personally was concerned. A victim to great griefs, he 
died believing that his life had been lived wholly in vain. It 
is with the KINDERGARTEN that we associate the name of this 
benefactor of little children. To him the child was a plant 
and the school its nursery. Too much of the seed which he 
sowed fell in stony places, much also fell on good ground and 
has brought forth fruit abundantly. Among the modern 
contributors to the methods of education the names of Her- 
bert Spencer and Alexander Bain hold a high place. Mr. 
Huxley did a great deal toward teaching exact science in a 
popular way; and the name of Arnold will always be remem- 
bered in England as the ideal of a great head-master. 
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SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Date | Registered | Profess- 
INSTITUTIONS. of re- | students ors or 
port | or pupils |teachers 
England and Wales. 
Universities: 
Oxford (22 colleges, 5 halls, 

and non-collegiate students)} 1903 RSTO Meats ol 
Cambridge (17 colleges, 1 hos- 

tel, and non-collegiate stu- 

Gents) aoxcataur eek ys Oi fringe 1903 2,Q00rl tbe 4 
Durham (1 college of arts, 1 

medical college, x college of 

SCIENCE) pene 3 -c 5 Pei Ae 1903 1,831 98 
London 3.243): ststen deers oe 1903 2 6,083 934 
Victoria (2 colleges).......... 1903 1,914 123 
Birmingham .i..<'. cscrciwatek os 1903 814 94 
Liverpool i27,. tnrtka Seer eR er 1903 667 115 
University of Wales (3 col- 

[egeey 3. ..odsewmuyenlen OaLe 1903 1,495 155 
University colleges.......... 1903 36,871 259 
University colleges for women| 1903 AOBadi gh. ae 

Elementary day schools........ E903) i075 127 | alesse 
Night Schaal in.) eaubie epee 1903 OS 75594 drak cs 
Training colleges for elementary 
HEACHETs ysis enieyne Pale a» aiarsys wipe ae aM ee ition <oank 
Scotland 
Universities: 
A DETOEED Sh cmaeeee Cate Gee 4 1903 814 64 
Edinburgh .s ¢/.c-enlenntoms eee 1903 2,990 114 


1 London university includes 6 colleges of arts and science, 
6 theological colleges, 1 college of agriculture, 1 technical col- 
lege, 12 medical schools, and the London School of Economies. 

2 Also 443 evening students; the statistics of the medical 
schools included are incomplete, 

3 Day and evening, 
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SuMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS—Continued. 


Date | Registered | Profess- 


INSTITUTIONS. of re- | students | ors or 
port | or pupils |teachers 
Scotland 
Universities: 

Glasgow... «.<.n0t,s nue cagebuats on 1903 2,178 II9 
St Andrew’s (3 colleges) .....| 1903 546 gt 
Glasgow Technical College....| 1903 eR 4 ar ve 
Elementary day schools........ 1903 785,473 | 20,166 
Higher grade schools........... 1903 Pike #95 (eee 

Training colleges for elementary 
teachers oot ore beans 1903 Ate ee 

Treland 
Universities: 

wDbinc 25,5. 4 sees ney bee 1903 936 80 
Belfast, Queen's College...... 1903 342 41 
Cork, Queen’s College........ 1903 199 24 
Galway, Queen’s College...... 1903 97 22 
University College, Dublin... .| 1903 180 20 
Elementary day schools........| 1903 741,795 | 13,144 

Training schools for elementary 
Teachers &... css seem oe ae bo a ae 


The following list shows the principal dates in 
the history of the system of elementary education 
in England: 


1833. First grant (£20,000) made by Parliament for elemen- 
tary education in England and Wales to be admin- 
istered by the national and British foreign school 
societies (annually renewed). 

1838. Committee of House of Commons appointed to inves- 
tigate the education of the poorer classes. 

1839. Committee of council on education established; annual 
grant increased to £30,000. 

1846. Minutes issued by council on education recognizing 
definitely denominational schools and denominational 
training colleges for teachers; pupil-teacher system 
recognized. 

1847. Commission of inquiry into education in Wales. 

1858-61. Duke of Newcastle’s commission on state of pop- 
ular education. 

1861. Code (Lowe's) issued establishing system of pay- 
ment by results (i. e., of examination of individual 
pupils). 

1870. Elementary education act (Forster’s) passed. 

1876. Amending act passed establishing the compulsory 
principle and creating school attendance committees 
for its enforcement in districts having no school- 
board. 

1880. Law obliging local educational authorities to make by- 
laws for the enforcement of compulsory school at- 
tendance. 

1891. Law providing for an extra grant for schools remitting 
tuition fees. 

1893. (1) Law making eleven years the minimum age for 
exemption from school attendance, and pene an 
examination in a grade not lower than the fourth for 
every child seeking exemption from school attend- 
ance; (2) law authorizing school-boards to make 
special provision for the elementary instruction of 
blind children and of deaf-and-dumb children. 

1897. Law providing a special grant for the benefit of “‘vol- 
untary’’ (chiefly denominational) schools at the rate 
of five shillings per capita of average attendance; also 
authorizing the federation of voluntary schools and 
the allotment of the grant at the discretion of the 

Overning bodies of the federations. 

1899. (1) Law (Defective and Epileptic Children’s Act) ‘‘em- 
powering local educational authorities, at their dis- 
cretion, to establish special schools or classes for 
mentally or physically defective children and special 
boarding institutions for juvenile epileptics’’; (2) law 
raising the minimum age for exemption from school 
attendance from eleven to twelve years; (3) creating 
a board of education to replace ‘‘the education de- 
partment and the science and art department, pro- 
viding also for the transfer to the new board of certain 
powers exercised by the charity commissioners with 
respect to educational trusts and endowments, and 
for the transfer to the board of the educational func- 
tions of the board of agriculture.” Further, the law 
authorizes ‘‘a consultative committee, to be consti- 
tuted by an order in council, consisting of persons 
qualified to represent the views of universities and 
other bodies interested in education for the purpose of 
framing, with the approval of the board of education 
a register of teachers and of advising the board o 
education on any matter referred to them by the 
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board.” The law also authorizes the board ‘‘to in- 
spect any school supplying secondary education 
and desiring to be so inspected.” 

1900. Law authorizing local authorities to extend the upper 
limit of compulsory attendance from the thirteenth 
to the fourteenth year of age. 

1902. Law reorganizing the national system of education, 
abolishing elected school-boards, and transferring 
their duties to county and municipal councils. (Lon- 
don excepted.) 

1903. Law reorganizing system of education in London on 

_, the lines of law of 1902. 

Auxiliary Legislation—1889-91: Technical instruction laws 
authorizing county councils to levy a tax not ex- 
ceeding a penny in the pound for the support of 
technical schools. 1890: Local taxation, customs, 
and excise law, placing the surplus of the liquor 
duties at the disposal of county councils, with the 
privilege of applying the same to technical instruc- 
tion. 


The system of public elementary education in 
England is in the process of transition from the 
basis established by the law of 1870 to that of 


1902, which went into operation 
March 26, 1903. The new conditions 
rears established by the latter law relate 


almost exclusively to the local ad- 
ministration of schools. The pro- 
visions of the law of 1870 and subsequent amend- 
ing laws are continued in force, except such as are 
explicitly annulled by the law. The local au- 
thorities in charge of elementary schools are 
county and county borough councils, replacing 
the former elected school-boards, and having 
general charge of (1) board schools, henceforth 
to be known as council or provided schools, and 
(2) voluntary (i.e., chiefly church) schools, to be 
known as non-provided. The county and mu- 
nicipal councils become the local agents for the 
disbursement of the government grant for ele- 
mentary education. The councils are further 
empowered to raise the additional moneys re- 
quired for the maintenance ‘of elementary schools 
by local taxes, which are henceforth to be ap- 
plied to both the provided and the non-provided 
schools. 

The educational functions of the councils, ex- 
cepting that of raising school money by taxation, 
may be delegated to education committees con- 
stituted under schemes formed by the respective 
councils and approved by the board of education. 
Every scheme for the formation of an education 
committee must provide for the appointment by 
the council of a majority of the members of the 
committee and for the inclusion of women in the 
committee. Where the local education author- 
ity is a county council, all public elementary 
schools must have a body of managers, to be 
constituted by the local authority. In the case 
of non-provided (i. e., church) schools, these man- 
agers must include foundation managers, not 
exceeding four (excepting in special cases), and 
managers appointed by the local authority, in 
the proportion of two to every four foundation 
managers. The managers of the non-provided 
school must carry out the directions of the local 
education authority as to the secular instruction 
to be given in the school, including any direc- 
tions with respect to the number and educational 
qualifications of the teachers to be employed for 
such instruction, and for the dismissal of any 
teacher on educational grounds. If the man- 
agers fail in these respects, then the local educa- 
tion authority itself shall have the power of 
carrying out the direction in question, but no 
direction given under this provision shall be such 
as to interfere with reasonable facilities for re- 
ligious instruction during school hours, The 
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managers of the school must also, without any 
charge to the local authority, provide the school- 
house, keep it in good repair, and make such 
alterations and improvements in the buildings 
as may reasonably be required by the local 
education authority. 

It is expressly provided that the local educa- 
tion authority shall have power to inspect non- 
-provided schools, and that its consent shall be 
required to the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers, head-teachers excepted; but the coun- 
cils may not withhold consent to the appoint- 
ment nor interfere with the dismissal of teachers 
on religious grounds. Moreover, in non-provided 
schools “‘assistant teachers and pupil teachers 
may be appointed, if it is thought fit, without 
reference to religious creed and denomination. 
(Head-teachers appointed independently of the 
local authorities are chosen on denominational 
grounds.) In any case in which there are more 
candidates for the post of teacher than there 
are places to be filled, the appointment shall be 
made by the local education authority, which 
shall determine the respective qualifications of 
the candidates by examination or otherwise.” 

In provided schools no sectarian instruction 
is allowed. Non-provided or denominational 
schools are prohibited by a conscience clause 
from forcing religious instruction upon children 
whose parents object to the same. The pro- 
visions with respect to compulsory school at- 
tendance are unchanged. Every local authority 
is obliged to make by-laws under which the upper 
limit of age for compulsory attendance must not 
be less than twelve years, and at the discretion 
of the local authorities may be raised to fourteen 
years. 

The government grant, which furnishes at 
present very nearly half the support of elemen- 
tary schools, is applied on the same condi- 
tions to provided and non-provided 
schools. The balance of the sup- 
port for both classes of schools is 
provided by local taxes. In the 
case of a non-provided school in 
which fees have hitherto been charged, the local 
authority shall, ‘‘while continuing to allow fees 
to be charged in respect to that school, pay such 
proportion of those fees as may be agreed upon, 
or, in default of agreement, determined by the 
board of education and the managers.”’ 

In the third schedule of the law it is de- 
clared that the duty of a local education au- 
thority shall include the duty to provide a suf- 
ficient amount of public-school accommodation 
without payment of fees. The law declares 
that the designation ‘‘elementary school’’ shall 
not include any school carried on as an evening- 
school under the regulations of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Higher elementary schools are organized to 
qualify the pupils to enter any of those callings 
in which scientific methods have to be employed. 
With this object in view, the course of instruc- 
tion, tho not exclusively scientific, is based on 
science, and all the scholars are trained to make 
accurate measurements and to perform and re- 
cord simple experiments. One foreign language 
and elementary mathematics are included in the 
curriculum, while careful attention is given to 
drawing. The course of instruction extends over 
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four years. Government supervision of ele- 
mentary schools is maintained by an inspectorial 
service, 
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SUMMARIZED STATISTICS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


1870 
(Revised 1902 
Code.) 
Schools (institutions) inspected by) 
government inspectors........... 8,281 20,158 
Voluntary schools............. 8,281 14,275 
(Board SCHOOlss at ien, aw chun aire ers | tee tereketaeerare 5,878 
Departments under separate head 
teachers in those schools.......... 12,061 31,372 
Scholars for whom accommodation 
TS PLOVIGER 1. cece ses oe wsitie sie 1,878,584] 6.681,295 
pervecsue to estimated popu- 
lation)... vtiuhie caste wart bis(Oes¢ 8.80 20.54 
Scholars on ihe school registers...... 1,693,059| 5,881,278 
Percentage to estimated popu- 
TREO. TRS ARS Th 5 erecta tete ee 7.66 18.08 
Scholars in actual average attend- 
NCOs hero eieie ashe «coll Oks osetia ean I,152,389| 4,788,400 
Percentage to estimated popu- 
lation NIST ities eee 5.21 14.72 
Percentage to scholars on the 
school registers............. 68.06 81.41 
Average attendance for payment in 
infant schoolsiand classes. .ig.veu| se cee oe 1,486,023 
Average attendance for payment in 
schools for older scholars..4, (4.5.0) =" sete 3,302,377 
Average attendance of scholars who 
earned grants upon examination in 
class subjects spss y.cssele i pee Sales ed apie he Ba eee ne 
Scholars qualified for grant in spe- 
CHIC Bis JeC tone Wile Secrest seo eeaenere tes eee nae suet es 
Number of departments in which 
singing was taught: 
VGA Scihcats As azaiy ttehw susydesvetele' apaps' |e e ane age 6 2,290 
BY noted Wes spake eee ee eal ees bint 29,077 
Number of schools in which were 
taught— 
Military ATUL KG. ees i oom nuere le arene ae ae 6,437 
Manual istriction!..1- cite clas pcmtectervie ets 1,749 
Sciences Aisi Sac hehe hota xe eke || eee ane one | Cree hae aoe 
Physical exereisess jo cins scinveors ki Uelle teats Henke Sete Tateans 
Half-time scholars aacans ocr tise oon Go cei oe Ge caer 
School Wisbraries [ass vate eas peter ois vet Ge scesiet ene 8,504 
Savings-banks Jt diate dele wlan think | edicts 7,071 
Certificated and provisionally certif- 
icated teachers. iiaiak ios: & > rein 12,467 67,813 
Assistant teachers co); cvlup's ve sic. see 1,262 36,265 
Additional teacherss..fc. eee ae ects «| macereters orale 17,588 
Pupil teacherssu\, Gcisites ake ie eres 14,304 29,218 


“ Annual grant” £562,011] £5,275,883 


The principal events in the movement for or- 
ganizing secondary education in England may 
be seen in the following: 


1835. Shed panrelon te of select committee to inquire into means 
of extending a knowledge of the arts and of the prin- 
ciples of design among the artizan classes. 

Grant of £1,500 for the establishment of a normal 
school of design. 

Normal school of design opened. 

Department of practical art constituted. 

Science department added to the department of art. 
Reorganized department empowered to maintain 
special schools of art and science, to draw up exami- 
nation schemes and conduct examinations of schools 
and classes complying with specified conditions, and 
to distribute government grant to the same. 

Charity commission appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition and management of charities and to frame 
schemes for their administration; educational endow- 
ments thus brought under supervision, 

Control of the department of science and art trans- 
ferred to the committee of council on education. 

Lord Clarendon’s commission to inquire into the nine 
leading public schools (secondary). 

Lord Taunton’s commission to inquire into the condi- 
tion of additional secondary schools (endowed gram- 
mar, proprietary, etc.). Report of commission pub- 
lished in 1868, 

Endowed schools law passed. 

Commission appointed (Bryce’s) to consider ‘* What 
are the best methods for establishing a well- organized 
system of secondary education in England, taking 
into account existing deficiencies and having regard 
to such local sources of revenue from endowment or 
otherwise as are available or may be made available 
for this purpose?”’ 

Report of commission published. 

Education law passed authorizing local authorities” to 
raise funds for and exercise a measure of yee over 
secondary education. 


1836. 
1837.: 


1852. 
1853. 


1853. 


1856. 
1861. 
1864. 


1865. 


1894. 


1895. 
1902. 
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In the regulations respecting secondary schools 
issued in 1903, the board of education were care- 
ful to define the limits of secondary education, 
and in so doing clearly recognized 
the distinction between secondary 
schools and technical institutes and 
classes; thus the authority of the 
government has been won for those 
who advocate an extended course of general 
education as a prerequisite to specialized train- 
ing, The term “secondary” as defined by the 
board applies to ‘‘any day or boarding school 
which offers to each of its scholars, up to and 
beyond the age of sixteen, a general education, 
physical, mental, and moral, given through a 
complete graded course of instruction of wider 
scope and more advanced degree than that given 
in elementary schools.” 

The instruction must be general; that is, it 
must give a reasonable degree of exercise and 
development to the whole of the faculties, and 
not confine this development to a particular 
channel, whether that of pure and applied science, 
of literary and linguistic study, or of that kind 
of acquirement which is directed simply at fit- 
ting a boy or girl to enter business in a subor- 
dinate capacity with some previous knowledge 
of what he or she will be set to do. The course 
of instruction must be complete; i. e., must be so 
planned as to lead up to a definite standard of 
acquirement in the various branches of instruc- 
tion indicated in the foregoing, and not stop 
short at a merely superficial introduction to any 
ofthem. Finally, the instruction must be graded 
in its various branches. The grants payable 
under the regulations are made in respect to a 
four years’ course only. 

A certain minimum number of hours in each 
week must be devoted to the group of subjects 
commonly classed as ‘‘English’’ (including the 
English language and literature, geography, and 
history), to ancient or modern languages, and to 
mathematics and science. Ample time is left 
to include provision for systematic physical exer- 
cises; for drawing, singing, and manual training; 
for the instruction of girls in the elements of 
housewifery, etc. 

In addition to the general requirements, certain 
specific conditions are laid down by the educa- 
tion board, to which a secondary school must 
conform in order to share in the government 
grant. The most important of these conditions 
are as follows: The school must be efficient and 
must not compete unduly with a neighboring 
school; no religious test or requirement as to 
religious observances or attendance upon relig- 
ious exercises shall be imposed upon day schol- 
ars; the curriculum and time-table of the school 
must be approved by the board of education; 
a full account of the income and expenditure of 
the school must be annually submitted to the 
board; the fees charged must be approved by 
that body; the school premises, equipments, and 
appliances must be satisfactory; the school must 
meet regularly during not less than thirty-six 
weeks in the course of the school year, and for 
not less than four hours each school day. 

The number of schools inspected under the 
board of education in the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1903, Was 135, as com- 
pared with ninety-five in the preced- 
ing year. Twenty-five of these were 
inspected on the application of the county author- 
ities aiding them. ‘Twenty-three were proprie- 
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tary schools, and thirty-three were private schools. 
Seventy-five were for boys, forty-nine for girls, 
and eleven for both boys and girls. Sixty-one 
were schools receiving grants under the regula- 
tions of the board for secondary schools, and in 
the case of forty-one of these the inspection was 
required for compliance with the regulations. 

In 1903 there were 31,090 scholars receiving 
organized day courses of instruction in 226 sec- 
ondary day schools (Division A; offering ex- 
tended courses in science), an average of 137 
scholars in each school. Of these pupils 25,047 
were taking elementary courses and 6,043 ad- 
vanced courses of instruction. In 1903, 2,645 
scholars were examined in science and 1,191 in 
art subjects. The grants paid amounted to 
£130,470 ($652,350), being an average payment 
per scholar under instruction of £4.19.0 (about 
$25). Up to Dec. 31, 1903, 142 schools in Eng- 
land and sixty-six in Wales and Monmouthshire 
were recognized as eligible for grants under the 
regulations for secondary day schools, Division 
B. Of the schools in England 114 were en- 
dowed schools, two were county or municipal 
schools, six were established by stock companies, 
ten were conducted by religious bodies, and ten 
by bodies of local managers. The number of 
pupils following approved courses of instruction 
in the schools of Division B during the school 
year 1902-3 was 10,094, and the grants paid 
amounted to’ 26,750 or an average payment of 
#2.13.0 for each scholar. For more recent edu- 
cational statistics, see GREAT BRITAIN. 

Scotland has had a system of public schools 
dating from a law of 1696, which required that a 
school be established in every parish. The coun- 
try was thus prepared for a system 
of universal school-boards as pro- 
vided for by the law of 1872. The 
law differed also from the English 
law of 1870 in that, following the traditions of 
the old parish system, it made provision for 
both elementary and secondary schools. The 
latter did not share in the treasury grant, but 
by subsequent laws were allowed support from 
local taxes. Whereas compulsion has been grad- 
ually introduced into the English system, the 
Scotch law made education compulsory for all 
children between the ages of five and thirteen 
(raised to fourteen in 1883) or until a certificate 
of exemption should be secured. 

Religious instruction in the schools of Scotland 
was left to local authorities, with the simple re- 
striction of a conscience clause making the at- 
tendance of children at the religious exercises 
optional with the parents. A grant in lieu of 
fees (law of 1889) had the effect of making the 
schools practically free schools. By regulations 
of 1899-1900 a standard of attainment—that of 
the merit certificate—was fixed, which was re- 
garded as the satisfactory outcome of an ele- 
mentary school course. The merit certificate 
(called also the leaving certificate) of the ele- 
mentary school entitled the holder to exemption 
from further attendance. Under these circum- 
stances it was found desirable to increase the 
requirements for the certificate, and in 1903 a 
supplementary course was arranged, which can- 
didates for the merit certificate were obliged to 
pursue at least one year. At the same time the 
requirements for transfer to a secondary school 
were arranged on a somewhat different basis. 
The supplementary course must provide for the 
instruction of the pupils in the following subjects 
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according to a well-graduated scheme: English 
(including history and geography), mathematics 
(including arithmetic), at least one language 
other than English, and science and drawing, 
according to a scheme approved for the leaving- 
certificate examination in these subjects. 

In 1885 the Scotch education department ar- 
ranged for the inspection of endowed and other 
secondary schools applying for the service. 


“Three years later the department established a 


leaving certificate for students who, on the com- 
pletion of a course of secondary study, pass the 
certificate examination. The number of second- 
ary schools inviting inspection in 1903 was 
ninety-four, of which thirty-two were higher class 
public schools, twenty-four endowed schools, and 
thirty-eight private schools. The number of 
candidates for the leaving certificate in 1888 
Was 972; in 1903 it was 19,509. A large number 
of university and professional authorities accept 
the certificate in lieu of such preliminary exam- 
inations as are held under their direction. 
Through the service of inspection and examina- 
tion the secondary schools of Scotland have been 
brought into close relation with the education 
department. 

Under the local taxation (customs and ex- 
cise) act of 1890, and other acts providing for 
the application of public funds to secondary and 
technical education, the local authorities ex- 
pended for these purposes in r901—2 the sum of 
£58,407 ($292,035). On March 27, 1904, a bill 
to amend the education laws of Scotland was in- 
troduced into the House of Commons. Like the 
English law of 1902, it pertained chiefly to the 
local control of schools; in particular the bill pro- 
posed to make the county or county district the 
unit of local administration in place of the parish. 
The- bill was, however, withdrawn at the close 
of the session. 
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1872 1903 
Estimated population.............. 3,395,802] 4,571,030 
INtimbert Or SChOOIS sec cad eile cee = 1.979 3,149 
Departments: 
UV iat ccersig vie 0 5 ere aiale bathe Sig, 5602 et AEG Si Aas eiart, «tags 

Ito Heriora cheer tr teeta ae Whe isle cycreastatae ace!" acs cyaete eitene 

Evening continuation............ OBlOe saan doe 
Accommodation: 

Day seboolss ois. ilais’ iniste dae Bs a 281,688 938,009 

Puiriet DIA GG er. tt ee ae oo ant chanrintoselt la'sa. 90505) 10,299 

Evening continuation schools (not 

connected with dayischools) iis /f 6 Sit ois otek ee oe ate 

Number on the registers: 

Da WECHOOLSMEII ey amit sietaid tastes c/a cll 'a'ap shale ac aie 780,818 

Higher'prade schools. +... 2... 50..| ses. + sees 4,548 

Evening continuation schools..../5}. li... -|| se sae 
Average attendance: 

ey Sc eles item Mote Gere cieiel sp. 213,549 664,741 

Higher grade scholars...........-| --++-+--- 4,548 

Evening continuation scholars.... 3,583) veh Poets 
Number of teachers: 

MEO TOU oe ors oka d-avigual S68 Bue 8 2,566 12,195 

GRIST ATG tee tite ccd ke cieve AGie o oletendl ate eratnte Meret 2,555 

PTO PMR Sie. tie e sie eae sheet 3,642 4,165 
Queen’s scholars in training colleges. 729 1,385 
Opeen’s students, «ooo. etsieve swine ila siege shaun tale 193 
Gurrent expenaittires (i's cite = ele| ater setate ely $9,609,970 


The system of national education in Ireland 
dates from 1831, when a board of 
commissioners for education was 
created by the government. In 1845 
the board was incorporated by royal 
charter, and in 1861 a supplemental charter was 
granted, under which ten members must be Ro- 
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man Catholics and ten Protestants. The board 
is always composed of representative men, who 
adhere to the policy of strict impartiality in re- 
ligious matters. Only the resident commissioner 
is a salaried officer. He is the official head of 
the education department, with offices at Dublin. 
Upon him rests the responsibility for carrying 
out the details of the system of national educa- 
tion and also the administration of the govern- 
ment appropriations for the same. The schools 
under the supervision and fostering care of the 
board are supported by State and local funds. 
They may be denominational schools (i. e., Ro- 
man Catholic or Protestant) or mixed in respect 
to religion, but the rights of the parents in the 
matter are strictly guarded by a conscience 
clause in the school regulations, which provides 
that no child be allowed to attend a religious 
exercise of a denomination other than his own, 
except upon the written request of the parent. 

Grants to aid in building schoolhouses are al- 
lowed by the commissioners, but must be pro- 
portioned to the amount raised locally. The 
State pays also the larger proportion of the sal- 
aries of teachers, requiring a minimum annual 
augmentation from local funds of £12 ($60). 
Altogether the State defrays about ninety-four 
per cent of the annual expenditure for the schools. 
In order to avoid religious complications the 
State provides the text-books for secular branches 
which are issued at a small cost to the pupils. 

Local civil authorities have no control over the 
schools. The local managers of schools, who are 
generally clergymen, come into direct relations 
with the board of commissioners. 
They appoint and dismiss teachers, 
and arrange the details of the school 
work. Of a total of 2,936 managers 
in 1902, 2,363 were clerical. The 
commissioners have direct control of the special 
class of schools called ‘‘model schools,’’ for which 
they provide the buildings. These schools, as 
their name indicates, are intended to afford 
models of the best methods of instruction and 
organization, and to serve as practise schools for 
students in training colleges or normal schools.”’ 
They numbered thirty in 1902, with an enrol- 
ment of 8,969 day pupils, included in the statis- 
tics given in the following paragraph. 

A compulsory school-law was passed in 1892, 
but it has been imperfectly enforced, and Ireland 
still stands below the other divisions of the 
United Kingdom in respect to school attendance, 
as is shown by the most recent statistics. These 
give the following rates of attendance to enrol- 
ment: England, 82.3 per cent; Wales, 77.9; 
Scotland, 85.2; Ireland, 70.8. 

Convent and monastery schools afford a large 
part of the provision for elementary education, 
and receive, under certain conditions, aid from 
the government. The number of such schools 
fulfilling the conditions for aid in 1902 was 373, 
with an enrolment of 110,769. The schools of the 
Christian Brothers form a large part of the pro- 
vision for elementary education, especially in the 
cities, where their schools are both numerous and 
flourishing. Their system of education has taken 
deep hold upon the people, and among their 
former pupils are some of the most influential 
men in every city and large town of Ireland. 

For the training of teachers for the national 
schools there are one national and six denomina- 
tional normal schools, which receive aid from the 
government, They report 1,090 students in 
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training in 1903. Of the 13,144 teachers em- 
ployed in the national schools in 1903, 57.2 per 
cent had received professional training. Pro- 
vision for agricultural instruction is an important 
feature of the national system. Instruction in 
the theory of agriculture is compulsory in all 
rural schools for boys in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth classes, and optional for girls. Com- 
plaint is made that the instruction in this branch 
has been altogether too bookish, and recent efforts 
ae been directed to putting it on a practical 
asis. 

The commissioners maintain also two model 
agricultural schools; and in 1897 they reported 
thirty-eight school-farms in connection with ele- 
mentary schools, and 116 schools having gardens 
attached. 

The French system of education is characterized 
by centralized control, through organization, and 
comprehensive scope. The executive chief is a 
cabinet officer, the minister of public 
instruction. The minister has ex- 
tensive administrative power, and 
also takes the initiative in measures 
for the development of the system. 
The centralized control of the system is facilitated 
by its organization into academies or adminis- 
trative divisions, seventeen in number. Each 
academy comprizes a university, one or more uni- 
versity faculties, a group of secondary schools 
(lycées and communal colleges), and its quota of 
primary schools. The chief officer of the acad- 
emy is the university rector, who is appointed by 
the president of the republic, and subordinate 
only to the minister of public instruction. The 
authority of the rector extends to all grades of 
education, but the interests of higher and sec- 
ondary education is relegated to academic in- 
spectors, of whom there is one for each depart- 
ment comprized in the academy. The system of 
public instruction comprizes three departments— 
primary, secondary, and superior—each under its 
own chief or director. This division follows the 
lines of historic development. The secondary 
schools (lycées and .communal colleges) form 
with the universities a system of liberal educa- 
tion, crowned by specialized training for the 
learned professions. In this respect they preserve 
something of the relations that existed before 
the Revolution between the University of Paris, 
the mother university, and the colleges that clus- 
tered around it. The separate administration of 
secondary and of higher education is a survival 
from the Imperial University. The work of the 
republic in these two provinces has been that of 
gradual transformation in the spirit of scholastic 
freedom and in accordance with modern de- 
mands. On the other hand, the system of State 
primary schools is almost wholly the creation of 
the republic. The work was begun in 1878 by 
the appropriation of a fund of $23,000,000 to be 
advanced to the communes, one half in subven- 
tions, the other half in loans, to aid them in 
building schoolhouses. 
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The first official school statistics published 
under the republic (1876-77) showed for the 
36,097. communes 71,547 schools. Of these, 


59,021 were classed as public schools, but of this 
number, 13,205, or 22 per cent, were schools be- 
longing to religious orders. If instead of schools 
the number of classes be considered, it appears 
that 32 per cent were in charge of members of 
religious orders. 

The measures by which the republic has freed 


. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION IN FRANCE! 


Harolmene Professors and 
teachers 
Crassés oF INSTITUTIONS Date Total ex- 
penditure 
4 Male Female Total Men yy ome Total 
—_ 
Infant schools (écoles maternelles), pub- 
lic and private (ages 2 to6).......... 1899-1900 (747,108) FAI LOBY ck dip DOSE i e903. Lio ssweeerie 
Primary schools: 
RDN Gtrste ee ovis) « eteateerueteisie == ieee « 1899-1900] 2,310,929] 1.847,983| 4,158,912] ......] .....- 107,637|? $42,803,050 
ESSEVATO Uyece chars accPe ca teemerern ene yeti Yat es 1889-1900] 455,339 QLSOSL) 15,972,320) oo salsa ASOS5l, Losses 
Total primary schools......... a] 1899-1900] 2,766,268] 2,763,964| 5,530,232| ......] ...... 156,625] 70). deirae 
Primary normal schools (ages 16 to 19). . 1897 33,865 33,871 37,736 897 852 LG PAG Hors: cteve cheeks 
Secondary schools: 
BRublied(ages|8'tO@o) ie. esi ele ei oleree IQOO—-Ig901 88,202 18,320 OOS SAF a. cere 'l Varela chumeanetats 7,262,823 
BEB ELVACC (ARES, 8CO02O) cre wle nics a ain ois I900-Ig901| %76,946| ........ YOsQAG) os'ere.cts |) cinisisiehe Ir sctere. 26.01 Rae nee oe 
Universities: 
INCRE Sa a igi a tog Aor clo Get IQOO—I901 28,959 943 2G QOAITsSSEK ilies, «supa Peet e.c || ais eects ceva aot 
Privates ..hy.t. <? EAST) avis ty eyes: Ta bres IQ00-Ig0I Pi AS 7 Weckeras cparoie |p waa gio kate || Bokezens< Iulia siateyenxcll vettateery | ieee te ee 
Ecole normale supérieure............. LOOT details o\'| asl a ete BEGUM! svstce cvapril trict sta fiyal waener sehen 103,120 


1 With the exceptions indicated by foot-notes, these statistics are from the report of M. Maurice-Faure, chairman of the 


financial committee of the Chamber of Deputies. 


Budget for 1902 (session rgor). 


2 Expenditure for 1896-97, including all public primary schools and primary normal schools. 
9 


3 Statistique de l’enseignement primatre, 1896-97 


4 Excluding the clerical seminaries (petits séminaires) preparatory to the theological schools, enrolling about 23,000 young 


men, 


the public schools from all relation to the Church 
were adopted under the direction of Jules Ferry, 
who was appointed minister of public instruc- 
tion in 1879. Comparatively little is left to local 
initiative in respect to the support of public 
education. Even the local school-tax is levied 
by the State and collected by State officers. The 
mayor and civil councilors of every commune 
(city or rural) have the right to inspect the local 
schools in respect to the condition of school- 
buildings, furniture, and supplies, and the health 
and conduct of pupils; but they have no author- 
ity over the schools. 

The department of primary instruction, as or- 
ganized by the law of Oct. 30, 1886, comprizes in- 
fant schools and classes, elementary primary 
schools, higher primary schools, schools of manual 
apprenticeship (authorized by law 
of Dec. 11, 1880, and eventually 
transformed into national training- 
schools, ‘‘écoles nationales profes- 
sionnelles’’). The departmental nor- 
mal schools are also included in the category 
of primary schools. The line of separation be- 
tween these different classes of schools and the 
division among them of the prescribed subjects of 
primary instruction are determined by special 
regulations elaborated in the superior council of 
public instruction. These schools are all free 
and secular, and the teachers in every case must 
be appointed from the laity. The law with re- 
spect to compulsory attendance applies only to 
the elementary primary schools. 

In the infant schools, chiidren of both sexes 
from two to six years of age receive together 
physical, moral, and intellectual training adapted 
to their tender years. These schools are wholly 
in the charge of women; the teaching force in- 
cludes a directress, and an assistant, if the number 
of children is more than fifty. Communes are not 
obliged by law to found and maintain maternal 
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schools, and it is only in communes having above 
2,000 inhabitants, of which at least 1,200 are 
concentrated in one locality, that these schools 
are included in the number of public primary 
schools entitled to support by the commune and 
to State subventions. These schools have proved 
to bé better adapted to cities than to rural dis- 
tricts. A little more than ten per cent of the 
communes report at least one infant school. 

The elementary primary schools are for the 
instruction of children from six to twelve years 
of age; that is, the obligatory school period. In 
communes having neither infant schools nor in- 
fant classes, the age for admission to the elemen- 
tary primary schools is lowered to five years, 
while it is raised to seven where there is an in- 
fant class. Children above thirteen years of age 
cannot be admitted to the elementary primaries 
without special permission. The elementary 
primary schools may be for boys only, in which 
case the instruction is given by men; for girls 
only, or mixed as to sex, in both of which cases 
the instruction is given by women. 

According to the law of March 20, 1883, a 
commune is bound to provide a school not only 
in each chief town, but also in all villages or cen- 
ters of population remote from towns or separat- 
ed from each other by three kilometers, and con- 
taining at least twenty children of school age. 

Advanced primary instruction is given either in 
higher primary schools or in ‘‘complementary 
courses.’ The establishment takes the latter 
name if it is annexed to an elementary primary 
school, and the former if it has a distinct location 
and is under a separate direction. The comple- 
mentary courses comprize one or two years. The 
higher primary schools may comprize two or more 
years, and must be provided with as many rooms 
as there are classes. They are called full-course 
schools (écoles de plein exercise) when they com- 
prize at least three years’ study. 
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PupILs IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS AT SPECIFIED DATES 
Total I bl I I ul ert 
: n public nN private n secular onging to 
YEAR Serer of Boys Girls schools schools schools religious 
aaa orders 
4,716,935 2,400,882 2,316,053 3,823,348 893,587 2,648,562 2,068,373 
5,341,211 2,708,510 2,632,701 4,359,256 981,955 3,567,861 1,773,350 
5,596,919 2,829,127 2,767,792 4,505,109 1,091,810 3,877,185 1,719,734 
5,623,401 2,833,218 2,790,183 4,446,851 1,176,550 3,915,915 1,707,486 
5,556,470 2,805,849 2,750,621 4,281,183 1,275,287 3,900,977 1,655,493 
5,531,418 2,782,547 2,748,871 4,190,320 1,341,098 3,911,806 1,618,612 
5,535,125 2,777,739 2,757,386 4,177,590 1,357,535 3,914,352 1,620,773 
5,539,299 2,774,195 2,765,104 4,169,578 1,369,721 3,938,842 1,600,457 
5,530,232 2,766,268 2,763,964 4,158,912 1,371,320 3:953,742 1,576,490 


To the department of secondary instruction be- 
long the lycées, or State classical colleges, for 
boys; the State lycées for girls; and the communal 
colleges established by the communal 
or local authorities and aided by the 
State. In 1901 the lycées for boys 
numbered 1og and enrolled 54,830 
pupils. Thecommunal colleges num- 
bered 227, with an enrolment of 33,372. This 
gives a total of 88,202 boys in the public sec- 
ondary schools. The church secondary schools 
for boys in 1899 enrolled 91,825 pupils (of these 
23,000 in the “‘petit séminaires’” for students 
intending to enter the priesthood), and private 
secular secondary establishments for boys, 10,182 
pupils. The public lycées and colleges for girls 
had an enrolment in 1go1 of 14,162 students, and 
there were also 4,158 girls pursuing courses of 
secondary instruction in classes under public 
auspices. The attendance upon convent and 
private secondary schools for girls is not known. 
The lycée is the typical secondary school. The 
local colleges have the same curriculum so far as 
circumstances permit, and students often pass 
from a college to a lycée for the completion of 
their studies. 

Secondary education, as the term is technically 
used in France, comprizes a complete scheme of 
education whose goal is the bachelor’s degree. 
It is secondary, not in the sense of a 
second stage in a continuous process, 
as implied by the same term in the 
United States, but in the sense of a 
higher order of education than that 
which is technically termed ‘“‘pri- 
mary.” The distinction between the two arises 
from the notion that the learned classes, those 
who are destined for professional careers and for 
leadership in the State, should be educated from 
their earlier years in a different manner and ina 
different class of subjects from the laboring 
masses. Under this conception the term “‘sec- 
ondary education”’ carries the idea both of social 
and of scholastic distinction. The men trained in 
the secondary schools lead the councils of the na- 
tion, shape its policies, and form the enlightened 
opinion which is essential to its stability; hence 
the government is particularly concerned as to 
the influences which prevail in secondary edu- 
cation and as to its intellectual outcome. In 
both respects secondary education as organized 
in France has been unsatisfactory to the present 
republic. As regards curriculum and methods 
of instruction this dissatisfaction is part of that 
general unrest in secondary education which is 
manifest in all countries, and which in France, 
as elsewhere, has been of much longer duration 
than the republic itself. This unrest, which is 
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conveniently tho inadequately summed up as the 
conflict between the classics and the sciences, is in 
fact an inheritance from the eighteenth century. 
The recent decree for the reorganization of the 
State secondary schools of France is the solution 
offered by the republic for a problem which has 
occupied every successive government from the 
Revolution to the present time. 

But the existing government has a cause of 
anxiety with respect to secondary education 
quite apart from the question of studies and 
methods of instruction. The studies of the in- 
dependent schools, like those of the State schools, 
are regulated by the requirements for the degree 
examination, which is a State function; but the 
spirit and general conduct of the former schools 
are very different from those of the State schools, 
and apparently more in consonance with the 
feelings of the higher classes of the country. 


ENROLMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR Boys 


CLassEs OF INSTITUTIONS 18871 1896? 
Stateschoolss., uid - as etiee eames 
LY CEES . aigse'w ainetasewiave a uteie > orate 53,816 53,290 
Colleges ee. Srcie eects sa tee ae 36,086 32,224 
Lotalesntn 4 <eeae- dase sas 89,902 85,514 
Schools of religious associations: 
Classical 0; 3. e0s 8 Se eee oe 50,085 58,506 
Petits séminaires (preparatory to 
theological schools) <". ss. «s «os umes 21,737 
Total. 22.2 ae, IS Chee oe 50,085 80,243 
Private secular schools............. 20,174 13.599 
Total non-State............. 70,259 93,842 
Grand total! igc0 eeAhen es 160,161 179,356 


1 From Statistique de l’enseignement secondaire des garcons, 
1887, pp. lvi, lxxviii, xeviii, 

2 Rapports faits au nom de la commission de budget, etc.— 
Service del’ Instruction Publique, par M. Bouge, 1897, pp. 124, 
125; also 1898, pp. 32, 33. 


To the department of higher education belong 
the universities and the special schools of uni- 
versity rank which are under the minister of edu- 
cation. Paris is the seat of these 
special schools, and also of the prin- 
cipal university. Under the law of 
1896, fifteen of the former faculty 
groups have been organized into in- 
dependent universities. They registered 29,377 
students in 1900, an increase of 11,772, or 68 per 
cent above the number enrolled in the faculties 
of 1888. The professors of the State universities 
are appointed by the president of the republic in 
advice with the minister of public instruction. 
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The following table shows the distribution of uni- 
versity students in the different faculties. For 
more recent statistics, see FRANCE. 


NuMBER OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Jan. 15, 1900 Jan. 15, 1901 


FacuLtigs 

State | Imde- | state | Inde- 

* ;_ | pendent + + | pendent 

 aethe universi- baer universi- 
ties ties 
BOW i Sac A Snis ¢ Shean CAE 9,709 1,109 10,152 996 
ME GICING sors «ois ches 8,781 I5I 8,627 139 
WEIENCES So ns snc 3,857 185 3,910 158 
PGEULEES Rol cic'c creer 3,476 168 3,723 181 
Pharmacy: J: sa00 4.0 3,395 167] 3,347 14 
Protestant theology. . 159 ie 142 Biers 
Total si.3362 408 29,377 1,629 | 29,901 1,488 

GERMANY 


Prussia is taken as a type of German school 
administration. 

Education in Prussia is in the hands of the 
Minister of Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Med- 
ical Affairs. He is a member of the 
cabinet, and is responsible to the 
king for all educational matters. 

The councilor at the head of the 

rovincial education department is 
the provincial school councilor, and he is the 
official intermediary between the central and 
local authorities in Prussian education. The 
members of the provincial school board are ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Education and con- 
firmed by the king. 

Further, each province is divided into “‘govern- 
ments”’ (Regierungen), of which there are thirty- 
six. Each has a school board consisting of six 
officers, two appointed by the king and four by 
the provincial education department. These 
boards are appointed for six years, and their 
main duty is the supervision of the primary 
schools and the training and appointment of 
teachers. 

The Kreise (or school districts) may be urban 
orrural. The head of the city administration is 
the mayor, or burgomaster, who is a 
paid official, and whose appointment 
must be approved by the king. The 
head of the rural Kreis is the Land- 
rath. In cities a subcommittee of 
three or five members of the city council act as 
the local school board, while in villages and 
towns three or five leading citizens are nominated 
to act as the local board. 

The drawing up and prescribing of courses of 
study, as well as the certification of all teachers, 
are retained entirely in its own hands by the 
State. 

State inspection of primary schools is very ir- 
regular, as the teacher is so thoroughly well 
trained that frequent inspections are considered 
unnecessary. The State reserves to itself the 
poss of a court of appeal in all cases of dispute 

tween teachers and local managers. The 
actual local management is in the hands of the 
mayor or the priest. The power of the clergy, 
indeed, over the school is so great as to be one 
of the most serious grievances of the German 
teacher. 
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All German primary schools are denomination- 
al, but the greater part of the religion taught 
is non-sectarian and there is the right of with- 
drawal; there are a small number of little schools, 
called ‘‘Simultanenschulen,’’ where children of 
mixed creeds are taught together, but, as a rule, 
each faith has its own school. In some towns, 
such as Krefeld and Cologne, these two separate 


sschools, Catholic and Protestant, exist under the 


same roof and use the same playground, etc. 
Nevertheless, the two schools are perfectly in- 
dependent of each other, with separate teachers 
and text-books, and with separate local man- 
agers. 

School Laws.—Children under thirteen years of 
age cannot be employed in factories, and even 
those over thirteen only providing they have 
complied with certain school requirements. The 
age of compulsory attendance at school in Prus- 
sia is from six to thirteen in the country, and six 
to fourteen in the town. That is the law; but, 
as we shall see later on, certain exceptions are 
made in cases of extreme poverty, etc., and, as a 
rule, the law is less stringently applied in the case 
of girls than of boys. It has been in vogue so 
long, and has been so consistently enforced, that 
the habit of regular attendance has become auto- 
matic. 


STATISTICS OF THE PuBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, PRussSIA, 
1891-2 AND 1900-1 


1891-2 1900-1 
1. Publicelementary schools....... 56,563 58,164 
2. Fully occupied teachers (male 
and! female) irop dsgc cesses btacels 12,032 144,484 
. Pupils of elementary schools,... . 7,925,688| 8,829,812 


. Expenditure for elementary 

schools, marks 
. State contributions, mk......... 
. Number of: 


a. Inhabitants to each elemen- 


242,399,000|412,886,000 
69,3 10,000] 120,357,000 


an Bw 


TAT SCHOON ccxettlee auc) coe 874 969 
b. Pupils to every 100 inhabit- 

ALES ra Laie cha s Aeneas, Serene 16.03 15.66 
c. Pupils to each fully occupied : 

TEACHGT..s.1dscie. cate ein a ecae 66 6x 
d. Cost of school maintenance for 

each pupil) mkoii. es 31 47 
e. State contribution for each 

PUTT cian Nd oaahaa ia ialgse ins Cite® 24 8.75 13.63 
f. Cost of school maintenance of 

each elementary school...... 4,285 7,159 
g. State contribution for each 

elementary school.......... 1,225 2,075 


The name of ‘‘Higher Educational Institu- 
tions” is, in Prussia, bestowed on those schools 
that form the connecting link between the ele- 
mentary schools on the one hand. and the uni- 
versities and other higher colleges on the other. 
In the south German states these institutions, 
corresponding to the French ‘“‘écoles secon- 
daires,” are often called ‘‘middle-class schools,”’ 
whereas in Prussia by middle-class 
schools are understood higher ele- 
mentary schools. There are three 
kinds of complete higher educational 
institutions, viz., Gymnasia, Real- 
gymnasia, and Higher Realschulen, and to these 
correspond three kinds of incomplete institutions, 
viz., Progymnasia, Realprogymnasia, and Real- 
schulen. The complete institutions have nine 
classes, the Latin names of which—sexta, quinta, 
etc., up to prima—still recall the original existence 
of only six classes. But long before, the two 
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upper classes of the Gymnasia had a two years’ 
course, and thus arose a lower and upper prima 
and a lower and upper secunda. 

The Gymnasia owe their origin to the old Latin 
schools, and have gradually developed them- 
selves, since the time of the Reformation, so as to 
acquire their present shape. Down to most re- 
cent times they were the only institutions that 
possessed the right of preparing for university 
studies. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century 
there arose Realschulen or ‘‘Higher Burgher- 
schools,’ as educational institutions originally 
not for the learned professions, but only for civil 
and commercial life. The classical languages 
were replaced in them by French and English, 
and special stress was laid on mathematics and 
natural science. The course was at first a much 
shorter one than that of the Gymnasium, but 
gradually institutions were developed with a 
larger number of classes, in which instruction 
was also given, to a moderate extent, in Latin, 
but not in Greek. These schools received in 
Prussia, in 1832, a more definite organization, 
and at the same time a leaving or final ex- 
amination was introduced into them, by which 
admission to certain higher studies was ob- 
tained. 

In 1882 the Realschulen of the first order, 
with teaching of Latin, received generally, in 
Prussia, the name of Realgymnasia, a designa- 
tion that had already before occurred in other 
federal states. 

The higher educational institutions are partly 
State, partly communal. Many of the latter, 
however, receive subsidies from the State treas- 
ury. 

The permanently appointed, academically 
trained teachers are called ‘‘Oberlehrer”’ (senior 
masters) ; a number of them also have the title of 
““Professor.”’ 

The salary of the senior masters starts, in 
Prussia, at 2,700 marks, and rises, by seven three- 
yearly stages, to 6,000 mk. In addition, they 
receive an allowance for house rent, which in the 
larger towns amounts to 660 mk., and in Berlin 
to goo mk. The salary of the rectors of institu- 
tions rises to 7,200 mk. Besides, they mostly 
have a free house or a corresponding compensa- 
tion for rent. 

The establishment and management of higher 
girls’ schools, in Germany, was for a long time 
left exclusively to private enterprise, and in the 
Roman Catholic parts of the country 
they are still, as a rule, in the hands 
of conventual institutions. Not till 
the third decade of the last cen- 
tury were public higher girls’ schools 
established as municipal institutions, but still 
in comparatively small numbers. State regula- 
tions as to the organization, course of instruc- 
tion, and inspection of these schools have been 
issued in more recent times, and are in general 
less incisive than those applying to boys’ schools. 
Three quarters of the higher girls’ schools are still 
under private management. As a rule, the 
higher girls’ schools that are not exclusively 
boarding-schools, supply also elementary educa- 
tion. The children enter the lowest class, or the 
lowest of the preparatory school, at their sixth 
year, and pass through a nine or ten years’ 
course. In Prussia the normal duration of the 
course is nine years, but with the addition of an 
extra class with optional subjects. 
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GERMAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


n a 1 O39 
=| = ‘Esy 
2 a ee Zz “ o Ya 
‘es| a | Of] S38 [898 
Kinps or Scuoots | ~ 9 Cx) Seq |°ak 
on a) $ Py o2o 0.8 
Ao : A$ og & BER? 
C) ao SsSe 
2 = naos 
I, In the year 1885- 
1886. - 
Gymnasia........ 7 |3,376 159 317,503] 128,260 
Realgymnasia.....] 4 | 2,823 122 
ede realschulen| .. iA F | 465,170| 142,725 
rogymnasia...... 2 
Realschulen...... e 1,047 98 
ST Otal ce co cmioiebys 26 | 7,846 379 782,673] 270,985 
II. In the year r902- 
1903. 
Gymmnasige. seer 12 | 2,876 242) 
Realgymnasia..... 1,142 IIs 
Higherrealschulen.| 4 | 2,015 271f! 1,977,979| 859,220 
Progymnasia...... 3 13) oe 
Realschulen...... I2 | 2,229 zee 
Total nee 34 18,463 | 524 | 1,977,979] 859,220 
UNIVERSITIES 


The German universities are exclusively State 
institutions. As regards their origin, four some- 
what distinct periods are noticeable. 


First Period.—The Middle Ages. Growing up on the soil 
of the universal Church and its spiritual life, the universities, 
in this period, reduce the western world to the formative 
discipline of Greek philosophy and science, especially of the 
Aristotelian system. Further, they promote the thorough 
scientific organization of the church-doctrine and of the 
ecclesiastical law, and bring about a knowledge of Roman 
law and ancient medicine. 

Second Period.—The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
This is the period of transition between the Middle Ages and 
modern times; the sixteenth century, the time of the Renais- 

sance and Reformation, the seventeenth cen- 

e .,. _ tury, that of the rise of the modern state and 

Universities society, and at the same time of modern philos- 

ophy and natural science. In the movement 

of the sixteenth century the universities take 

a considerable part, not equally so in those of the seventeenth 

century: the new philosophy and natural science were not 

born within their walls. he result was that they remained. 
behind the time and fell into discredit. 

Third Period.—The eighteenth century. This is the 
period of the reception of modern philosophy and science by 
the German university, at the same time the period of transi- 
tion from the old principle of the obligatory standard of in- 
struction to the principle of liberty of thought and teaching. 
The German university, in this period, had obtained the lead, 
not only in the mental life of the nation, but at the same time 
in ee development of university affairs of the whole European 
world. 

Fourth Period.—The nineteenth century. This is the 
period of the advance of the single branches of learning, and 
of the organization of scientific research. The research in the 
field of natural science and of history is emancipated from all 
philosophical or theological dogmatism, so as to gather and 
work up facts by individual labor. In this the German uni- 
versity maintains the lead; it attracts investigators, disciplines 
the various forces, and organizes labor. In its teaching this 
change appears prominently in the development of the 
seminary system. 


All the universities possess considerable assets, 
in the shape of buildings, collections, etc., be- 
sides endowments for the purpose of bursaries or 
for the provision of the families of deceased pro- 
fessors. But only a few, like that of Greifswald, 
possess property that yields considerable rev- 
enues, from which a large part of the costs of 
maintenance is defrayed. Others receive sub- 
sidies from independent public funds, that-are 
devoted to special purposes, as, for example, 
Géttingen, from the Hanoverian monastic funds. 
As their own earnings we may also mention the 
proceeds arising from the clinical hospitals, and 
from certain fees or charges. By far the larger 
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portion, however, of the total university expenses 
is covered by direct State subsidies. 

The chief representative of the university is the 
rector, or in some universities the prorector, 
especially where the reigning sovereign, or a 
prince of the royal house, is made rector mag- 
nificentissimus. The rector or managing pro- 
rector is elected, by a process differing in the 
various universities, by the total number of the- 
ordinary professors (in Géttingen by a general 
meeting embracing also the extraordinary pro- 
fessors). He is chosen from their midst for one 
year, but the election requires to be confirmed by 
the ruling sovereign. In most universities the 
senate is composed, in addition to the rector, of 
the latter’s immediate predecessor, of the deans 
of faculties, of the senators specially elected for 
one year by the ordinary professors, and of the 
university judge. 

The teaching-staff of the university is com- 
posed of ordinary professors, honorary professors, 
extraordinary professors, ‘‘privat-docents,’” and 
lecturers (lectors), to whom must be added tech- 
nical teachers and instructors of bodily exercises. 

Only those persons who have matriculated are 
considered as students, properly so called, of the 
universities. In addition there are authorized 
hearers and temporary auditors, who have been 
admitted by the rector to attend lectures with the 
consent of .the teacher. The normal qualifica- 
tion for immatriculation is the possession of a 
leaving-certificate of a higher educational insti- 
tution with nine classes. 

The obtaining of the academical degree con- 
stitutes the theoretical conclusion of the univer- 
sity course. In Germany such degrees have now 
a practical importance only for those who intend 
to devote themselves to an academical career. 
One can become a clergyman, a judge, a barris- 
ter, a physician, a higher-school teacher, without 
possessing an academical title. The large number 
of graduations, which still take place every year, 
is explained by the consideration which the title 
enjoys of old in public estimation, and by the 
wide-spread partiality in Germany for titles in 
general, among physicians also by the endeavor 
to be marked oft from quacks. 


Statistics OF GERMAN UNIVERSITIES (1903-4). 
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Berlin. 14,007 7,774 335 
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Berlin. 22sec se ee ee I,I1r 3,772 2,756 

MOTI wis SiShe, a Lok Sy cutee ahlelanine 157 1,257 788 
Breslaw* sya ai aoa 190 792 587 
Erlangeni if sath ne teen. IQI 322 279 

FEIDUTE sc es +s eal T eee ee 467 443 367 

TESSOM. 5 oft od ahs AT OR ee 328 502 163 

Géttingen a Heal S ahahaha laipeaetenae 159 886 424 

Greifswald: vine. een eae I51 254 215 

Halle-Wittenberg............ 180 965 427 

Heidelberg isc Al ree 261 652 399 

ene ae hee STEIN FERS bide, & aha ber temtenehe 179 548 190 
CUS Geta OR tase Orc. 213 310 190 
K6nigsberg Fi ee a rer 6 Ba 177 356 536 
MIDI CMe ag erateeve scl yoo tet teeetes 450 I,QIr 1,226 

Mar buna: $095 se serge a eR 158 679 322 

Munich 5 aye 985 1,856 1,753 

Minster ss. S22 .ca toons ace ae Lenten 586 395 

Rostock... 132 285 102 

Strassburg. 226 590 330 

sa bin gens teers weet ara erate 17I 315 495 

Woarzburmeed: ee Deg et) 452 340 394 

Total se atc Weet vei woe 6,338 17,419 12,148 


_ The elementary teachers receive their profes- 
sional education in preparatory institutions and 
seminaries. In some states there are only sem- 
inaries without separate preparatory schools, but 
in such the seminary course lasts all the longer, 
as a rule, six years. 

There are in the German Empire 121 seminaries 
for the preparation of male teachers and twelve 
for females. 

The technical high schools of Germany deal 
with the four technical departments of training 
for architects, civil engineers, mechanical en- 


gineers, and technical chemists. 
Technical Darmstadt and Karlsruhe have a 
Schools special department for electro-tech- 


nology, while in the other high 
schools, except in Hanover, this sub- 
ject is combined with mechanical engineering, in 
the latter town with the chemical-technical 
branch. Besides, as technical departments, Ber- 
lin has a special division for ship-building and for 
marine-engine construction, Brunswick for phar- 
macy, Karlsruhe for forestry, Munich for agri- 
culture. 

In all the high schools the mathematical- 
physical subjects, and those of general education, 
have been combined into a ‘‘General Depart- 
ment,’’ but in Stuttgart these form two separate 
branches. 

The regular course of study in the separate de- 
partments has been laid down, in all the high 
schools, with due regard to their interdependence 
and to the necessity for keeping the aims of 
the various studies separate. Although these 
schemes are not actually prescribed, they never- 
theless afford the students a sure guidance in con- 
ducting their studies in such a manner that, 
within a given time (usually four years), they 
may be enabled to acquire the scientific training 
necessary for their profession. 


SWEDEN 


The common schools in Sweden are primarily 
the concern of the parish. Nevertheless they re- 
ceive considerable assistance from the State and 
are under the superintendence of State and ec- 
clesiastical authorities. Every parish consti- 
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tutes a school district, the legislative authority of 
which is vested in the church assembly. 

The school board performs the functions of 
preparatory and executive administration; it 
consists of the rector, who is ex-officio president, 
and of at least four other members (male or fe- 
male), elected by the church assembly. 

There must be at least one common school in 
every district. When possible, the school ought 
to be divided into two departments, viz., the in- 
fant school for new beginners and the common 
school proper for more advanced pupils. For 
those who have passed through the complete 
course at the common school, proper arrange- 
ments are made in many places for free continua- 
tion courses. 

These courses have diverse names and organi- 
zations. For pupils who have been through the 
common school and entered some trade, a so- 
called continuation school is arranged. This 
school provides for a yearly instruction of at least 
180 hours, distributed on certain evenings of the 
week, or often centered within one or two short 
terms. Pupils engaged in practical work may, 
on leaving the common school, continue in the 
higher division of that school, where extended in- 
struction is afforded. 

Besides these regular schools, there are others 
—a sort of provisional institution. When certain 
parts of a school district are so remote that the 
children belonging to it cannot readily avail 
themselves of the common school, it is allowable 
to establish in its place minor common schools 
with a weaker teaching staff and a more restricted 
course. 

People’s High Schools—During the last dec- 
ades numerous efforts have been made in Sweden 
for the promotion of knowledge also among the 
adult population of the lower classes 
of the community, or among others 
who either through their trade or 
profession are prevented from at- 
tending the regular schools. These 
efforts have taken form, partly in the so-called 
“People’s High Schools’? and in the kindred 
““Workmen’s Institutes,’”’ both of which institu- 
tions have originated on Scandinavian or Swedish 
ground, and partly in the so-called ‘‘university 
extension”’ movement, according to a pattern re- 
ceived from England. To this has of late years 
been added a great activity in popular public 
lecturing, which is being embraced with a steadily 
growing interest, and is arranged for by associa- 
tions specially formed for the purpose. 

People’s high schools (Folkhogskolor) are in- 
stitutions which only exist in the three king- 
doms of Scandinavia and also in Finland. Their 
purpose is to furnish adult members, especially 
of the peasantry, with an education at once civil, 
patriotic, and practical. There are now thirty 
of these schools. 

People’s high schools are all located in the 
country. Most of them now have buildings of 
their own, with residences for the teachers and a 
certain number of pupils, the rest of the pupils 
living in adjacent houses. Gymnastic halls are 
provided in some schools, and are also used by 
the people of the neighborhood for meetings. 

Most of the schools were originally private en- 
terprises, but nearly always supported by grants 
from the county councils and agricultural socie- 
ties, as well as the State. No special courses of 
instruction are fixt, and there is no examination 
on leaving. ; 
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Under this head come the public schools for 
boys supported by the State, as well as the private 
schools of the same standing, and 
also the higher schools for girls, 
which in range of instruction closely 
approach the former. 

uring the school year 1902-3 the 
entire number of public secondary schools as sup- 
ported by the State amounted to 82. 

During the school year 1900-1, 36 schools had 
nine classes, 1 six classes, 38 five classes, 1 four 
classes, 2 three classes, and 1 two classes. 

Sweden has two State universities, viz., in Up- 
sala, founded 1477 (the oldest in Scandinavia), 
and in Lund, founded 1668, chiefly with a view to 

romote a closer union of the prov- 
inces then newly acquired from Den- 
mark with the rest of Sweden. To 
make up for the lack of a State uni- 
versity in Stockholm, the capital, private munif- 
icence has there established a private university; 
the same thing has been done also in Gottenborg, 
the second city of Sweden. Besides this there 
has existed in Stockholm since 1815 a medical 
faculty, the Caroline Institute, founded and sup- 
ported by the State. There are two private 
universities, the University of Stockholm and the 
University of Gottenborg. 
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ITALY 


For administrative purposes the country is 
divided into communes and provinces. A com- 
mune is the smallest division of territory having 
a local government. A commune is governed by 
a “‘sindaco”’ (mayor) and a communal council 
(both elective). A province is governed by a 
“‘prefetto”’ (a kind of territorial governor) and a 
provincial council. The prefetto is appointed by 
the national government. 

The education department is organized 
throughout the kingdom under one sole head and 
system, so that the grade of one student corre- 
sponds to the grade of another. 

Elementary Instruction.—By “‘primary school” 
is meant a school having a five years’ course of 
elementary studies. The course is divided into 
two sections. The first, named ‘‘inferior,”’ is of 
three years and is obligatory by law upon every 
child after becoming six years of age. The sec- 
ond section is named ‘“‘superior’’ and occupies 
two years. It is a progressive and complemen- 
tary continuation of the former, but not com- 
pulsory. 

The school program of the two sections em- 
braces the rudiments of the Italian tongue, 
practical arithmetic, rudiments of Italian history, 
geography, reading and writing, first principles 
of the rights and duties of a citizen, the metric 
system, and elementary gymnastics. 

Secondary Schools (Ginnasit and Licei).— 
The ginnasio has a five years’ course, divided 
in two sections, the curriculum of studies in- 
cluding the Italian language and literature, Latin, 
history, geography, arithmetic, and gymnastics. 
The second or ‘‘superior’”’ section occupies two 
years; the curriculum continues the above studies 
and adds Greek, French, and mathematics. 
Then follows the ‘‘liceo”’ with a two years’ course, 
having a curriculum which completes the gym- 
nasial instruction, and adds German or French, 
philosophy, physics, and natural history. 

This is the routine of studies to be pursued in 
order to prepare for admission to the university; 
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in the aggregate it embraces a five years’ ele- 
mentary course, a five years’ gymnasium course, 
and a two years’ lyceum course—in all twelve 
years of continued study before a pupil becomes 
qualified to enter a university; this for every 
student in the whole kingdom, 

In 1900-1 there were 269 ‘“‘ginnasii govern- 
ativi,”’ so called, with an attendance of 31,668 
males and 1,178 females, a total of 32,846. In 
the same year there were 1'so “‘licei governativi,”’ 
so called, with an attendance of 12,983 males and 
287 females, a total of 13,270. 

The above statistics of gymnasiums and lyce- 
ums for 1900-1 are incomplete. The latest figures 
which give the whole attendance are as follows: 

Total gymnasiums in the kingdom, 708 in 1895— 
1896, divided into governativi 183, and non- 
governativi 525, with an attendance of 59,778 
students, 25,444 belonging to the first class and 
34,334 to the second. 

Total lyceums in the same year 332, governativi 
116, non-governativi 216, with an attendance of 
17,689 students, 10,945 of whom were governa- 
tivi and 6,744 non-governativi. 

The term “‘university’’ is applied in Italy only 
to those schools of the highest grade in which the 
students are instructed in special 
branches for the profession of their 
choice, and after a four or five years’ 
course, according to the require- 
ments of the profession selected, they are pre- 
pared, graduate, and receive the diplomas of 
doctor of medicine, doctor of laws, etc. There 
are in Italy twenty-one universities, quite uni- 
formly distributed throughout the kingdom, four 
of which are independent of government control. 

There are also numerous Convitti or boarding- 
schools both for boys and for girls, agricultural 
schools, art schools, and various schools of tech- 
nology. 

For other countries, see each country. 
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UNITED STATES 


The first school to be established within the present boun- 
daries of the United States was, so far as we have any record, 
in New Amsterdam, now New York, in the year 1633. Its 

first teacher was Adam Roelandsen. The 
work of the school was strictly elementary. 


Early Whereas the colonists in Virginia seemed to 
Hist have been moved by the missionary spirit, es- 
SU0OIY tablishing schools principally for Indians and 


orphans, and the Puritans in New England 

recognized at first only a need for higher edu- 
cation for the maintenance of a learned clergy, the Dutch be- 
gan at the bottom, with their own children. In the matter 
of popular education they were leaders. Still earlier than 
this, in the year 1616, an attempt had been made to found a 
school in the Virginia Colony, but because of the Indian 
massacre of 1622 the movement failed. 

With the failure of this attempt nothing more was done for 
a number of years. In fact there is no certainty that any 
schools were established in Virginia until nearly 1640, when 
schools began to be founded by private bequest. One Ben- 
jamin Symms left by will 200 acres of land and eight cows fora 
free school in Elizabeth County. The justices of the peace of 
the county, together with the minister and church wardens of 
the city parish, and their successors, were to be trustees of the 
funds. The school opened in 1636. 

Within the New England Colony, which figured much more 
prominently in educational matters than did any other, the 
first school was established at Boston in 1635. This was the 
famous Boston Latin School, first presided over by Philemon 

Parmount, later by Ezekiel Cheever. One year 
later Charleston arranged with William With- 


New erell ‘‘to keep a school for twelve months, to 
England begin the eighth of August, and to have £40 
ngian this year.” Later schools were established at 


Salem, Dorchester, Cambridge, Roxbury, and 
Braintree. They wereallina sense secondary 
schools. since admission to them presupposed at least some 
slight knowledge of the English language. Since evenso much 
proficiency was not by any means the rule with the children 
of the colony, the general court in 1647 framed the most 
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important school-law of our whole history. This law marks 
a tremendous step forward; so far forward in fact that its 
enforcement was practically impossible. 

Yet has this law been the model for a vast amount of sub- 
sequent legislation, and may be taken as the mother of all 
our school-laws. It contained all the essentials of the purest 
democracy. The teacher was to be appointed by the people 
and paid by the people ‘‘to teach all such pupils as shall re- 
sort to him, to write and read,’”’ without a shadow of class 
distinction. Nor was the law simply permissive; it was man- 
datory as well, requiring that schools be established, and that 
a fine of £5 await those communities that failed to observe 
its edicts. There was to be an elementary school for towns of 
fifty families, and a grammar school for those of 100 families. 
But like so many laws enacted since its day, this one had its 
weak point, well-nigh ruining its usefulness. The fines were 
too small. The town disposed to do so could pay its fine 
much cheaper than it could keep its school, and many were 
disposed to do so. In fact, it has been said’ that Boston 
alone, of all the towns within the colony, complied fully with 
Kor we of 1647 during all the years that it was on the statute 

ooks. 

Within the Connecticut Colony schools were established at 
Hartford as early as 1639, and it is even probable a year ear- 
lier at New Haven, and in other towns soon after. The other 
New England colonies were much later in the establishment 
of schools. 

In the early days of the Middle West the settlers came 
from the Eastern States across the mountains, and those in- 
stitutions which had taken long years to 
evolve in the older states were adopted, ready 
made, inthe newer. The federal government 
encouraged this adoption, including in the 
official act which incorporated the Northwest 
Territory (from which the older states west of 
the Alleghanies were formed) the following 
clause: Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be encouraged.’’ These 
were no idle words, Altho not intended to be mandatory in 
any narrow sense, they were, nevertheless, prophetic. No 
newly occupied country in the whole world’s history has ever 
seen schools established so nearly coincident with the first 
settlements, nor schools of so high an order in so short a time. 
In some respects it has even passed the earlier settled region 
to the East. Its schools contain a larger proportion of the 
children of school age, both in the elementary and secondary 
grades. It has, too, a larger total number of pupils in the 
schools, and makes a greater annual expenditure for school 
purposes. 

Institutions for secondary and higher education flourish 
particularly in the Central States, which have also been pre- 
eminently the home of coeducation, the first college in the 
country admitting both sexes being that of Oberlin, while 
the lower schools, almost without exception, have been co- 
educational from the start. 

The South, altho in some parts settled early, has been slow 
in establishing an organized system of public schools. In the 
earlier years this was due largely to a prevailing sentiment in 
favor of private schools, or education within the family by 

means of tutors. As a consequence, the 
oorer classes were not educated, or were 
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orced to attend the so-called ‘pauper 
8 
South school.”” There were, however, many private 


schools and academies of a high order through- 
out the South, and those who were able to pay 
found educational opportunities in abun- 
dance. Especially was this true of the girls, for the South was 
a leader in the founding of seminaries for them. It was not 
until the close of the Civil War that the states took up the 
problem of the education of the masses, but since then they 
have struggled with it most manfully in the face of odds not 
equaled in any other part of the country. Many conditions 
have made the problem difficult. First, the region, never a 
wealthy one, had been impoverished by the tremendous ex- 
pense of a war fought within its own confines. Second, 
6,000,000 of totally uneducated colored people were freed 
and left upon their hands for assimilation and some form of 
education. This involved the setting up of a double system, 
with all the extra expense which such a plan involves. Third, 
the population is largely rural, necessitating a greater outlay 
of money to bring the school to every child than is the case 
where the population is more urban. Fourth, no part of the 
country has so large a proportion of its population within the 
limits of school age as has the South—a most encouraging 
fact from some points of view, but perplexing to the financiers 
of public school problems. 

Prior to 1870, however, every Southern state had made 
constitutional and legislative provisions for free schools and a 
general system of education. In twelve cities the schools 
were under some form of state control, eight had provided for 
county supervision, normal schools had been started in six, 
agricultural and industrial colleges in a still larger number, 
and in the large cities progress had been made in grading the 
schools, It is true that the North had helped in this work 
through the Peabody and other funds, and the federal govern- 
ment had extended its aid; but the great bulk of the labor and 
funds came from the South itself. Considering that but 
thirty years have elapsed since its educational machinery was 
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really started, magnificent progress has been made. The 
percentage of total population enrolled in the schools, as well 
as of children of school age, has doubled in that time; the 
actual number of pupils attending school more than quad- 
rupled; ten days have been added to the school year; and the 
per capita expenditure for school purposes has been nearly 
doubled. In proportion to its wealth, the South to-day 
taxes itself more heavily for its schools than does the great 
western portion of the country, tho not as yet quite so heav- 
ily as the Northand East. Yet, in spite of the rapid progress 
made, much is still to be done before the schools of the South 
are upon the same footing of general excellence as those of 
the other portions of the country. i 
Unlike the great central portion of the U. S., the territory 
farther west was not occupied, altho admirably suited for 
agricultural purposes, and promising permanent homes from 
the very beginning. It was, rather, taken possession of by 
civilization, through a series of unrelated mi- 
grations to particular localities far removed 


The from other settled territories, from which cen- 
West ters of population little frontiers were sent out, 
es until the settlements have now little wholly 


unoccupied land between their borders. This 

peculiarity of occupation, and particularly, in 
some instances, the reasons underlying the special migrations, 
have influenced educational development to some extent; 
but in theend the result has been the same as in the Eastern 
portions of the country, and to-day we find the public school 
a flourishing institution, even in the remotest corners of this 
vast western domain. Its schools rank high. Altho but 
thinly settled, the region enrolls a greater percentage of its 
population (five to eighteen years) in its schools than does 
any other part of the country. In its expenditure for school 
purposes it is generous, exceeding any other portion of the 
country in per capita outlay. 


As the grammar-schools throughout the early 
colonies declined in efficiency toward the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, a new institution 
was coming to the front, providing a means of 
education that was far-reaching. This was the 
academy, the successor of the old grammar- 
school, and the forerunner of the modern high 
school. From about the time of the Revolution 
until the middle of the nineteenth century, it was 
the undisputed leader in secondary education, 
and altho now in a sense deposed by the public 
high school, the academy has not outlived its 
usefulness. In their inception, academies were 
of two general classes: (1) The local academy, 
which aimed to do little more than to supply the 
educational needs of its immediate neighborhood; 
and (2) the academy of a more pretentious type, 
with a course of considerable breadth, drawing its 
students from a wide field. Those of the former 
class were frequently but ephemeral, while many 
of the latter possest considerable endowment, 
and were established upon a permanent basis. 
The academy was essentially a private institu- 
tion, but as will be shown later in many instances 
received such substantial recognition from the 
state as to warrant its being included under the 
public school system. So closely did the early 
academies resemble their predecessors, the gram- 
mar-schools, that it is not easy to determine the 
first, either as to time or place. The first, how- 
ever, to become incorporated was one which was 
founded in Philadelphia in 1753, through the 
efforts of Benjamin Franklin. In Massachu- 
setts the first to incorporate was the Phillips Acad- 
emy at Andover, started in 1778, tho not char- 
tered until two years later. Phillips Academy at 
Exeter, N. H., was founded at about the same 
time. Dummer Academy was the third to be 
chartered in New England, being incorporated in 
1782, tho its history begins in 1761, when Lieuten- 
ant-governor Dummer bequeathed his mansion 
and 330 acres of land for the establishment and 
support of a school. Two years later the school 
was opened at Byfield, Mass. Because of the 
celebrity of its first master, Samuel Moody, it may 
rightly be called the mother of the New England 
academy. For nineteen years Master Moody 
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managed this school, and made it, says Charles 
Hammond, ‘‘the best type of an English grammar- 
school that had existed on American soil since the 
days of Ezekiel Cheever.”’ 

The common-school system of the U. S. is in 
most of the states organized under four different 
units of administration: 


1. The school district is the smallest unit in school admin- 
istration and the most democratic feature in the entire polit- 
ical organization, Under the earlier colonial conditions it 

arose most naturally. In some form or other, 
the district-school system exists to-day in a 


School great majority of the states. In Maine, New 
Syst Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
ystems Jersey, and Indiana, it has, however, been 


entirely superseded by the township system. 

In many other states (as, for instance, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, the Da- 
kotas, and the upper peninsula of Michigan) it exists along- 
side of the township system. In some states the district is 
primarily a subdivision of the town or township; in others, of 
the county. In nearly all, the voters within the district elect 
the school officers and levy taxes, tho in some those functions 
are performed by the county. 

2. The township and the incorporated city are the units in 
school organization which are fast superseding the district. 
Consolidation in school matters is as crying a question as it is _ 
in manufacture and finance, and will perhaps prove a greater 
blessing. The township organization is but a merger of dis- 
tricts with practically the same rights and privileges as were 
invested in each of the original districts. The officers are 
chosen at the annual town-meetings by all the electors, or 
as is sometimes the case, the township is the unit of school 
government, and the schools are made uniform throughout 
its extent. It is less formally democratic and more fully 
centralized than the system which it is superseding, and has 
the advantage of forcing the wealthier portions of the town- 
ship to contribute to the support of the schools in the poorer 
communities, thus bringing about a more uniform standard 
of excellence. Buta comparatively few states, and those for 
the most part among the older ones (Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Indiana), have 
compulsory township organization by legislative enactment. 
Massachusetts was the first to abolish the district system 
(1882), and was followed by New Hampshire (1886), Ver- 
mont (1892), and Maine (1893). 

In at least twenty other states—Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin—there is permissive legislation 
looking toward some form of school centralization, tho in most 
of them it is as yet being carried out to only a slight extent. 

3. Throughout the South, the county has been the general 
unit in all forms of government, and consequently the basis of 
school administration. As a result those functions which 
were in the earlier times in New England performed by the 
district school board, such as the examination and appoint- 
ment of teachers, providing school buildings, and raising 
school-funds, etc., are the duties of the county officials. 

4. The state is the supreme unit for general school legisla- 
tion. Beyond this it hardly goes, tho where a state board of 
education, or its equivalent under any title, is maintained, it 
exercises some administrative powers. Inno sense, however, 
does the state exercise supervisory powers over the actual 
work of instruction, since in many states it would be mani- 
festly impossible for the state superintendent of instruction 
to pay even brief visits to all the schools within his jurisdic-: 
tion in the course of his term of office. 


By the middle of the nineteenth century, public 
elementary education, supported by taxation, had 
been established in all parts of the country: The 
first city to establish a public high 
school with a two to four years’ 
course of study was Boston, Mass., 
in 1821. Previous to 1840 six other 
cities, all but one in New England, 
had established similar schools: Portland (1821); 
Worcester (1824); New Bedford (1827); Cam- 
bridge and Taunton (1838); and Philadelphia 
(1839). Within the next decade seven more 
high schools had been added to the list in the 
North Atlantic States, one (New Orleans, 1843) 
in the South, and three (Cleveland, 1846; Cin- 
cinnati, 1847; and Toledo, 1849) in the North 
Central. 

The number of students receiving secondary 
instruction (the ninth to the thirteenth year's 
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I.—General Statistics 


Total population Sylehai.: 4c: 
Persons 5 to 18 years of age. é 
Pupils enrolled (duplicates _ ex- 
cluded) 
Per cent of total population en- 
rolled 
Per cent of persons 5 to 18 years of 
age enrolled 
Average daily attendance 
Relation of same to enrolment 
(per cent) 
Average length of school term 
(days) 
Total number of days attended 
Dy alli pupils dence scaly. os 
Average number of days attended 
by each person 5 to 18......... 
Average number attended by 
each pupil enrolled 


Male teachers 
Female teachers 


Whole number of teachers. . . 

Per cent of male teachers........ 
Average monthly wages of male 
teachers 4 
Average monthly wages of female 
teachers #4 
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1869-70 1879-80 1889-90 1899-1900 1902-31 1903-4 1 

238,558,371 250,155,783 262,622,250] 275,602,515 379,900,389 381,241,246 

212,055,443 215,065,767 | 218,543,201 221,404,322 322,655,001 323,028,748 

6,871,522 9,867,505 12,722,581 15,503,110 16,009,361 16,256,038 

17.82 19.67 20.32 20.51 20.04 20.01 

57.00 65.50 68.61 72.43 70.67 70.59 

4,077,347 6,144,143 8,153,635 10,632,772 11,054,502 11,318,256 

59.3 62.3 64.1 68.6 69.2 69.6 

132.2 130.3 134.7 144.3 147.2 146.7 

539,053,423 800,719,970 | 1,098,232,725 | 1,534,822,633 | 1,627,405,037 | 1,660,507,716 

44.7 54.2% 59.2 71.8 7x6 rhe 

78.4 81.1 86.3 99.0 101.7 102.1 

77,529 122,795 125,525 126,588 117,035 113,744 

122,986 163,798 238,397 296,474 332,252 341,498 

200,515 286,593 363,922 423,062 449,287 455,242 

38.7 42.8 34-5 29-9 26.0 25.0 

NYRR Mecha: sch nv | hakaasiialeonere sis coll ache. sets Sate $46.53 $49.98 $50.96 

Fins 116,313| |” 178,222 |" 394,526 Beit 256,789 257,627 


Number of schoolhouses®........ 
Value of all school property...... 


II.—Financial Statistics 


Receipts: | 
From income of permanent 
funds and rents 


Total received 


Per cent of total derived from— 
Income of permanent funds 
ATG ELONGS sapevslers cqerbaevslaccrdiale 
LAtLGHtAReSs ja. Siesiis «cles cles 


$130,383,008 


$209,571,718 


$342,531,791 


Expenditures: 
For sites, buildings, furniture, 
libraries, and apparatus.... 
For salaries of superintendents 
ANG. Cea Cher screw tivere ate ps vie ane 


Total expended 
Expenditure per capita of popula- 
PON ace toe eee cicit civiete be 


Expenditure 
attendance 
For sites, buildings, etc...... 
For salaries..............-.- 


per pupil (of average 


Total expenditure per pupil. 


Per cent of expenditure devoted 
to— 
Sites, buildings, etc.......... 
Salariésiseh ones arepte 
All other purposes........... 
Average expenditure per day for 
each pupil (cents): 
For salamies ays .2 den. oe a ctehe 


$550,069,217 


$643,903,228 


$685, 101,343 


$7,744,765 
26,345,323 
97,222,426 
_ 11,882,292 


$9,152,274 
37,886,740 
149,486,845 
23,240,130 


$12,102,581 
40,455,815 
173,730,858 
25,347,865 


$10,193,093 
42,552,909 
193,215,794 
33,172,139 


$143,194,806 


$219,765,989 


$251,637,119 


$279,133.995 


shaiaraiskare'reicieve: si a akeiretereieic.s sie Bid 4.2 4.8 3.7 
SS Sees een eae cece oO 5 See 18.4 17.2 16.1 15.2 
67.9 68.0 69.0 69.2 
a3 10.6 Io.1 II.9 
renee areas io¥er |S otegrsterryone ered $26,207,041 | $35,450,820] $46,289,074 $49,453,269 
$37,832,566 | $55,942,972 91,836,484 | 137,687,746] 157,110,108 167,824.753 
FR aR ARS oe boo, nage 22,403,190 41,826,052 48,058,443 55,938,205 
$63,396,666 | $78,094,687 | $140,506,715 | $214,964,618 | $251,457,625 | $273,216,227 
1.64 1.56 2.24 2.84 3.15 3.36 
aE Tt 2 cw Clete eis $3.21 $3.33 $4.19 $4.37 
$9.28 $9.10 11.26 12.95 14.21 14.83 
BES Setoes rs: fab ard dibutane dn spose o « 2.76 3.93 4.35 4.94 
$15.55 $12.71 $17.23 $20.21 $22.75 $24.14 
Msc os Winre(eis. lk sfohaiata 2 oyei<i<'s 18.6 16.5 18.4 18.1 
59-7 71.6 65.4 64.0 62.5 61.4 
A TGIDO EO COO: LENE DG) CET or ioe 16.0 19.5 19.1 20-5 
eo 7.0 8.4 9.0 gay 10.1 
11.8 9-7 12.8 14.0 1Si.5) 16.5 

3 Estimated. 5 Including buildings rented, 


1 The figures for this year are subject to correction. 


2United States census. 


4Several states are not included in this average, 
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STATISTICS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 1903-4 


Instructors and students in public high schools and in private high schools and academies. 


Pusiic HicH ScHOOLS 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Secondary Secondary Secondary Secondary 
STATE OR TERRITORY teachers students teachers students 
phere Sloe 
er er 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Male male Male male Male male Male male 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
United’ States wee. .<ciue cere ee 7,230 | 12,825 | 13,935 | 266,039 | 369,769 1,606 4,051 5,515 | 51,599 | 51,808 
North Atlantic Division........... 1,635 3,467 | 5,141 | 88,690 | 118,320 589 1,837 2,351 | 21,658 | 18,634 
South Atlantic Division........... 507 822 696 13,624 20,004 284 648 853 8,381 7,927 
South Central Division............ 771 1,175 895 19,764 29,403 293 531 663 8,831 | 9,071 
North Central Division............ 3,895 6,462 6,185 | 125,110 | 175,242 322 143 1,234 9,248 | 12,063 
Western Division.............<.-- 422 899 1,018 18,851 26,800 118 292 414 3,481 | 4,113 


work of the course of study) was 822,235 in 1904, 
as against 367,003 in 1890. The number has 
more than doubled in fourteen years. Of these 
pupils, 652,804 were enrolled in 
pu lic institutions, and 169,431 
in private institutions and in pre- 
paratory departments of institu- 
tions for higher education. The 
public high schools enrolled 77 per 
cent of the entire number of secondary students. 
Secondary students constituted a little more 
than one per cent of the entire population in 1904, 
having increased from 0.59 per cent in 1890. 
The number of teachers engaged in public high 
schools and in private schools of the same grade 
was 36,326. 

The increase in public high schools has been 
very rapid in recent years. In 1890 there were 
2,526 such schools, and in 1904, 7,230. Of the 
students in the public high schools 323,028 were 
studying Latin; 364,923, algebra; 11,158, Greek; 
176,039, geometry; 251,397, history; and 43,052, 
chemistry. The number studying Latin in 1892 
was 39 per cent of the entire number of students 
attending public high schools, and in 1904 the 
percentage had increased to 50.81. ‘The value of 
the school property of the high schools of the 
U. S. amounts to nearly $158,000,000; that of 
private schools of the same grade amounts to 
about $70,000,000. About one half of the private 
schools are controlled by religious denomina- 
tions. 

The federal government at Washington has 
never attempted any control over public instruc- 
tion in the several states, and in this respect 
offers a marked contrast to the continental coun- 
tries of Europe. The need of some national 
agency which should act in an advisory relation 
to the schools of the country, collect statistics, 
and serve as an educational clearing-house, was 
early felt, however; and in 1867, upon motion by 
James A. Garfield, who delivered at the time an 
address which was a masterly review of American 
education and its needs, Congress passed a bill 
establishing a department of education, placing 
Henry Barnard at its head as commissioner. 
Since the establishment of the bureau, annual re- 
Sie containing from 800 to 2,500 pages have 

een issued in addition to nearly 300 separate 
volumes and pamphlets of the greatest value 
upon a great variety of educational topics. The 
annual reports contain, besides detailed statistics 
covering all the educational institutions of the 
country, special chapters upon the history and 


Statistics 
of Secondary 
Education 


philosophy of education in the U.S. and forei 
countries, and other subjects invaluable to the 
student. 

Nine colleges were established during colonial 
times. These were: Harvard University, 1636; 
William and Mary College, 1693; Yale College, 

1701; Princeton University, 1748; 


University of Pennsylvania, 1751; 
susie Columbia University, 1754; Brown 
Universities UNiversity, 1764; Rutgers College, 


1766; and Dartmouth College, 1769. 
Before the year 1800 no less than 
thirteen others were established, making a total 
of twenty-two at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The following table shows the number 
of colleges and universities established by decades 
for the various geographical divisions of the U. S.: 


i) N 
N.At-|S. At- 2 - | West- 
lantic | lantic fe Cons ern Total 
1890700 ve es sie 6 2 8 13 20 Ir 54 
IBSO—-So hes se ec 6 14 II 37 6 14 
1870-79 9 6 16 24 6 61 
1860-69.5.6606% 13 9 13 31 7 73 
1850-59.:.55.. 15 12 8 40 7 82 
T84O—AQ ess 005. 7 2 8 18 I 36 
1830-39: «bias 9 10 4 13 a 36 
TSQODIO a a oiaieises 3 3 5 9 20 
1810-19 4 ‘e I 5 
1890-9 dels wiacars 5 3 ane 8 
Total sas. 73 67 79 192 38 4491 


1 Thirty-four of these were maintained by the various 
states, 


The following table shows the states and terri- 
tories maintaining universities in 1903, together 
with the year of establishment, and the number 
of students in each for the years 1875 and 1903: 


Strate UNIVERSITIES 


ate tye 1875 aoe 

ion | ee Fac- Stu- 

dents ulty dents 
Alabama Ger «tanec 1831 71 19 396 
Arkansas 2 4a cate 1872 62 8 1,080 
Californian! ious 1868 134 34 3,057 
Colorado.n ave «ees 1877 sae 7 925 
Georgia 1785 202 10 2,689 
PdghOs,s% sou veierentes 1889 aes mais 347 
TU iNOIs’..s4 avert 1868 332 25 3,300 
(ndiang :<- samo ats 1820 134 22 1,285 
TOWAS: WeLteeealas 1847 145 16 1,512 
Kansas.ae. oi cemsomees 1864 78 16 1,350 
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STATE UNIVERSITIES—Continued 


Date of 1875 E923 
yee ss Stu- Fac- Stu- 
dents ulty dents 
Louisiana’... <wtlatter 1860 8 4 400 
Maine. 7 sinc aa sie 1867 110 9 450 
Michigan (2 atnascticeu 1837 324 44 2,900, 
Minnesota nncea Tel train eit 1868 83 30 3,700 
Mississippi). 050.1 1848 ° 55 9 260 
MisSSOUri Ke eel ued 1840 132 33 1,681 
Montana! ..c0.<s0. 500 1895 300 
Nebraska <ii.2. ene 1869 35 16 2,256 
Nevada di Rit aions 1886 292 
North Carolina...... 1789 67 16 651 
North Dakotas. tie 2 1883 Pate 5 500 
NOt cen cise cones 1870 40 17 1,516 
WPFEON se fcc bees oe 1876 fan 8 470 
South Carolina...... 1801 86 13 215 
South Dakota....... 1882 ae 8 450 
Tennessee ........... 1794 wc II 618 
SRESASis.c «mise weiss apeks 1883 ots 13 1,300 
WiGa fa ic.0s, sxe HE. ie actos 1850 es 643 
Virginia << 22's ste os ctor 1825 326 28 600 
Washington......... 1861 ete 13 601 
West Virginia....... 1867 are ate 900 
SWaASCONnSIN Ns ale eile nts 1848 216 44 2,810 
WYOMING ac.h 5 ceo ee 1886 ee site 200 
TERRITORIES 
ASS ZONA Wie a alert stele fo 1891 ed 
New Mexico......... 1891 100 
Okdahomiays). cise «isis 1892 410 
DLotal setts: a. 2,340 470 41,369 


Thus it will be seen that in a little more than 
twenty-five years the number of students in at- 
tendance at the state universities increased nearly 
twenty times (fourteen institutions added during 
the period). Six out of the ten largest universi- 
ties in the country (1903) are upon the list, and 
more than that number which are doing work of 
as high a character as any. 
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schools of technology. Comparing 1904 with 
1890, the total number of men had increased 
from 44,926 to 86,006, and the number of women 
from 10,761 to 32,023. Of the entire number 
(118,029), 52,131 were in classical courses and 
13,009 in other courses for general culture; 9,540 
in general science courses; and 2,196 in agricul- 
ture, excluding short-course students. 

It is interesting to note that the total value of 
property possest by these institutions for higher 
education amounts to $465,216,545. Seven of 
these institutions have endowments of more than 
$5,000,000 each; and eight have from $2,000,000 
to $5,000,000. The total amount of benefactions 
of all kinds for educational purposes, as well as 
for philanthropic purposes, for the year was, of 
course, very much larger than this. 

For nearly two centuries after the establishment 
of the first college at Cambridge, Mass., only oc- 
casional and sporadic attempts at specialization 
in higher education had been made in America. 

It is true that, during the later years 
1 of that period, some few special 

schools for each of the so-called 

learned professions had been es- 

tablished, but the students in at- 
tendance were so few, and the successes so mod- 
erate, as to argue that the people, as a whole, had 
not as yet felt the need of special preparation on 
the part of their ministers, physicians, and law- 
yers, beyond what could be had in the academic 
institutions and, for the two latter professions, 
through apprentice work under some competent 
practitioner. The earlier colleges had courses 
especially arranged to meet the needs of the pulpit, 
and were in many cases primarily established as 
theological schools. The application of their 
courses to the demands of medical or legal prac- 
tise was not so direct, tho furnishing a broad 
foundation. It is estimated that among the 


Professiona 
Education 


SraTisTics OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1903-4 


HLA STUDENTS 
a PROFESSORS 
=» | Instructors | Preparato Collegiate Resident 
cons Pe LR ee graduate Total 
STATE OR TERRITORY bs : Heoie 
or ee A & os 
g 3 3 3 8 
3 4 § 3 § < & < & 
Pa o o o 7) 
= fa = od =) fo = & 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 
Wited States is, is sz aansiete¢% es-oa5 443 | 15,342 2,272 | 35.620 | 16,519 | 67,475 | 22,839 | 4.342 1,574 | $29,278,516 
North Atlantic Division........... 83 | 4,989 208 | 7,887 1.457 | 25,324 | 3377 1,920 487 10,573,719 
South Atlantic Division........... 70 14576 202 | 3,965 1,869 | 6,792 1,016 447 19 2,675,067 
South Centra] Division............ 69 1,601 372 6,094 3227 6,584 2,260 150 SI 2,201,150 
North Central Division............ 184 | 5,915 1,282 | 14,571 | 7,685 | 23,800 | 12,941 1,499 813 10,816,717 
Western! Divisione. i. 2 noi ves.) 37 1,261 208 | 3,103 | 2,281 | 4,975 | 3-245 326 204 3,011,863 


The total number of institutions for higher edu- 
cation reporting to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in 1904 is 607, of which 121 admit women 
only; 130 universities and colleges admit only 
men to the undergraduate department, and 313 
admit both men and women. Of the 43 schools 
of technology, 24 report women among their un- 
dergraduates. The total number of students 
resident at these institutions in 1904 was reported 
at 118,029. Of these, 71,817 men and 24.413 
women were in universities and colleges for men 
and for both sexes; 6,341 were in colleges for 
women; 14,189 men and 1,269 women were in 


3,500 physicians in the country at the close of the 
Revolution, not more than 4oo had received 
medical degrees, and it is doubtful if the number 
of lawyers having received legal instruction in 
an institution of learning was even as great as 
that. But as time went on, and the subject- 
matter to be covered in any adequate professional 
preparation was increased, the educational 
machinery adapted itself to the new demands, 
and special departments, or schools, sprang up 
wherever the need seemed to be the greatest, 
some in connection with colleges already founded, 
and some as separate institutions. Theology 
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was first to enter the field, with medicine second, 
and law the last among the three great professions. 
Pharmacy, dentistry, and veterinary practise 
followed in order, until we have to-day upward of 
soo institutions preparing specialists in these 
various callings. 
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instruction (1782). Nine schools of medicine 
were in operation at the end of the second decade 
of the nineteenth century. In 1902 there were 
154 such schools, of which 123 are ‘‘regular,” 
10 eclectic, and 21 homeopathic. 

The number of professional schools, students, 


SuMMARY OF STATISTICS OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS FOR 1903-4 


THEOLOGICAL Law MEDICAL 
STATE OR TERRITORY In- St In- St In- = 
Schools | struct-| g és ae Schools | struct- d pale Schools | struct- Bites 
ors ors ors 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
RIVOE OLS COS x Ficcc ks oo hors Moeins Sant oas 153 1,055 7,392 95 1,167 | 14,306 152 | 5,252 | 26,949 
North Atlantic Division... 2.0...) 05. .0cc8eds 51 453 2,636 17 270 | 4,875 25 1,048 | 6,363 
SouthAtiantic Division soc.e 5 hss iatesses a se 21 122 822 20 170 | 2,133 24 602 | 3,868 
South Central Division,......<.5-64-.0+e+.+.: 14 70 626 15 97 834 28 644 | 5,320 
Wortn: Central Divisiun.- 5. csc a ass sa cree 61 381 | 3,195 37 558 | 5,937 63 | 2,577 | 10,386 
Western Division... ci. 206 scale 6 an hs siete 6 29 113 6 72 527 12 381 I,O12 
The first religious denomination to establish a and 


theological school was the Dutch Reform Church 
in America. This was in 1784 under the direc- 
tion of Dr. John H. Livingston, 
pastor of the Collegiate Church of 
New York City. Until 1810 Dr. 
Livingston taught gratuitously in 
connection with his pastoral work. 
In 1810 his work was transferred to Rutgers Col- 
lege. Two other theological schools were es- 
tablished before the nineteenth century, one by 
the Roman Catholic denomination at Baltimore, 
and another by the United Presbyterians at Ser- 
vice, Pa. .From 1820 to 1902, 129 theological 
schools were founded in the U.S. 

The first law-school in the U. S. was established 
at Litchfield, Conn., in 1784, by Judge Tappan 


Theological 
Education 


Reeve, and was conducted there 
roeay until 1833, when it was discon- 
saneetion tinued. Only two other definite 


attempts to establish schools of law 
were made in the eighteenth century. 
Both of these were in connection with colleges 
already established, and both were failures, if 
we may judge from the immediate discontinuance 
of the work. The first was at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1791; and the second at Colum- 
bia in 1797. It remained for Harvard to estab- 
lish the first law-school of permanency, with de- 
gree-granting privileges; and this she did in 1817. 
Previous to the establishment of a faculty of law 
at Harvard, the University of Maryland, in 1812, 
had formally established such a faculty com- 
prising seven instructors. A law department was 
first established at Yale College in 1824, tho the 
LL.B. degree was not conferred until 1843. The 
University of Virginia established a department 
of law in 1826, and it has been in continuous oper- 
ation ever since, even during the four years of 
civil war. 

The first medical school in the country was 
established in 1765 as the chair of medicine of 
the University of Pennsylvania. In 1767 a sec- 
ond medical school was established. 
This was not in its origin a separate 
school, as its predecessor had been, 
but a medical department in connec- 
tion with King’s College, now Colum- 
bia, at New York City. Harvard was the second 
of the academic institutions to provide medical 
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raduates in 1904 was distributed as follows: 
Theoloetsal 153 schools, 7,392 students (187 of 
these were women), 1,620 graduates; law, 95 
schools, 14,306 students (of these 163 were 
women), 3,288 graduates; medical, 152 schools, 
26,949 students (including 1,188 women), 5,702 
graduates; dental, 54 schools, 7,325 students, 
2,192 graduates; pharmaceutical, 63 schools, 4,457 
students, 1,308 graduates; veterinary, 11 schools, 
795 students, 198 graduates. 

There are in the U. S. sixty-six agricultural 
and mechanical colleges: fifty for white students, 
and sixteen for colored. Most of these are in- 
cluded in the list of universities and 
colleges already considered. A few 
are classed with secondary institu- 
tions or with state normal schools. 


Agricultural 
and 


Mechanical Th : os ae 
Colleges ese sixty-six institutions are en- 
dowed by the acts of Congress ap- 
proved July 2, 1862, and Aug. 30, 
1890. In 1904 they received in the aggregate: 


from the states and territories in which they are 
situated, $5,654,758; from the income derived 
from the land received under the grant of 1862, 
$730,004; and from later land and money grants 
$1,315,959. The federal government in 1904 con- 
tributed about 19 per cent of the income of these 
colleges, as compared with 21 percent in 1903. 
The total number of students in the collegiate 
departments of the institutions for white students 
was 20,894 (18,743 men and 2,151 women). 

In the institutions for colored students there 
were 2,228 men and 1,926 women in the prepara- 
tory departments, and only 372 men and 299 
women in the collegiate departments. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the act of Congress of 
Aug. 30, 1890, no part of the money received from 
the endowment provided by that act ($25,000 a 
year to each state or territory) can be appro- 
priated for foreign languages, whether modern or 
classic. This instruction is, however, provided for 
out of other funds. The total value of the prop- 
erty owned by these institutions is $74,564,424, 
of which $3,775,965 belong to the institutions 
for colored students. 

In 1904 there were 269 public and private nor- 
mal schools reporting to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. There were 63,627 students in these insti- 
tutions, 10,848 of whom graduated at the close of 
the scholastic year, In 1890 there were 178 in- 
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stitutions, 34,814 students, and 5,237 graduates. 
The total number of students has nearly doubled, 
while the number of graduates has 
more than doubled. Besides these, 


’ 
rradaing! there were 23,612 students of peda- 
Schools 0gics in universities, colleges, and 


high schools in 1904. State appro- 

priations for public normal schools in 

1890 amounted to $1,312,419. Current expenses¢ 
had reached $3,927,808,' and expenditures for 

buildings $915,443. One hundred and forty-nine 

public normal schools report an aggregate of $26,- 

914,525 as the value of their school property. 

In 1904, 149 manual and industrial training- 
schools reported to the Bureau of Education. 
The number of pupils for that year was 65,495 
(35,327 boys and 30,168 girls), and the current 
expenses $1,480,685. Epwin G. DEXTER. 
REFERENCES: Much of the statistical material, especially that 

having to do with the present organization of foreign school 

systems, has been taken direct from the Report of the U.S. 

Commissioner of Education, for 1904. In the preparation 

of the material for the U. S., Dexter’s History of Education 

in the United States has been largely drawn upon. Consult 

The Making of the Middle Schools, by Elmer E. Brown; The 

Meaning of Education, by Nicholas M. Butler; Education of 
the Greek People, and A History of Education, by Thomas 

Davidson; Educational Reform, by C. E. Eliot; Education 

and the Larger Life, by C. H. Henderson; The Making of 

Citizens, by R, E. Hughes; Public School System of the 

United States, oy J. M. Rice; German Higher Schools, by 

James E. Russell; Cyclopedia of Education, by A. Sonnen- 

schein; Education, by Herbert Spencer. 

EDWARDS, ALLEN CLEMENT: Member of 
Parliament (Liberal and Labor); journalist; born 
1868, E. Knighton, Radnorshire; became trade- 
union official, barrister-at-law, author, journal- 
ist. He has been labor editor of The Sun, and 
special commissioner for The Daily News; elected 
to Parliament, 1906, for Denbigh District (Na- 
tional Liberal). Address: 4 Pump Court Tem- 
ple, London, E. C. 


EDWARDS, ENOCH: Member of Parliament 
(Labor); president of the Miners’ Federation, 
Great Britain; born 1852; became a collier and 
secretary of the N. Staffordshire Miners’ Associa- 
tion in 1877. He went to Burslem in 1884, and 
became mayor and alderman. He has also been 

resident of the Midland Miners’ Association. 

lected to Parliament for Hanley, 1906, as a rep- 
resentative of the Miners’ Associations. Address: 
Miners’ Offices, Burslem. 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY, THE (see also E1cut- 
Hour Puitosopny and E1ent-Howur Day, PrRac- 
TICABILITY OF, Forstatements as to the working- 
hours of different countries, see Hours or Labor): 
We consider in this article the movement to re- 
duce the hours of work to eight, since in all 
countries the effort to shorten the hours of labor 
has held a day of eight hours to be at present the 
goal to be striven for. 


I. History 


The history of the short-hour movement bot ag 
in England. Thorold Rogers says (‘‘Six Cen- 
turies of Work and Wages,” pp. 327 and 542): 


It is plain that the day was one of eight hours. . . . The 
artizan who is demanding at this time an eight-hours’ day 
in the building trades is simply striving to recover what his 
ancestor worked by four or five centuries ago. 


this, but even according 
pprentices (5 Eliz., c. 4), 


Some writers den 
to the Statute of 
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when the hours of labor were to be twelve in 
summer and during day-light in winter, two and 
a half hours were allowed for meals, 
while the law was notoriously not 
observed. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury there is good evidence that the 
hours were growing considerably longer. William 
Petty (q. v.), whom Karl Marx with no little 
reason calls “‘the father of political economy, 
and to some extent the founder of statistics,’’ 
says that in the last third of the seventeenth 
century there was a ten-hour day. In the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries we come to 
more certain facts. From 1790 to 1820 the 
hours were practically unlimited, and often 
even for children fifteen hours and over. Those 
who would know the horrors perpetrated in 
England during this period of the triumph of 
absolute laissez-faire should read Karl Marx’s 
sketch of the period, in the first volume of his 
“Capital,” based on documentary evidence. 
Mills were often run day and night; children were 
obtained in gangs from the poor-law guardians 
and worked in two sets, lodged in sort of pens 
with one set of beds; one set of children occupying 
the beds while the other set worked, and vice 
versa. The children were carried from the beds 
to the mills and from the mills to the beds. 
Where this was not done hours were over twelve. 
Terrible evils resulted, and in 1796 a board of 
health in Manchester was appointed to investi- 
gate the conditions in the mills, the investigation 
being caused by the statements of a physician, 
Dr. Aikin. In 1802 the elder Sir Robert Peel 
brought in and carried a bill to allay the worst 
evils. It accomplished little, but furnished a prec- 
edent. It applied only to pauper apprentices 
and limited the hours of only the little children to 
twelve! The short-hour agitation, however, had 
commenced. Says Sidney Webb and Harold 
Cox’s ‘‘The Eight-Hours’ Day” (p. 15): 


England 


At the beginning of the present century the ordinary 
working-day of the English artizan appears to have varied 
from eleven to fourteen hours. In the new industries, such 
as the textile manufactories, the employers, being free from 
traditions, often exacted a still longer day. The London 
bookbinders were working twelve and a half hours a day 
(fourteen less meal-times) in 1780, when a trade-union was 
formed to obtain a reduction of an hour a day. 

This movement became successful in 1786. King George 
III. was the first employer to accord the boon, which he did 
to the ‘‘finisher’’ in the Royal Library. The ‘‘second hour” 
was gained in 1794, and another half-hour about 1810, after 
an unsuccessful strike in 1806. Eighty years ago, therefore, 
the London bookbinders had won for themselves the ten- 
hour day. 


In 1815 another parliamentary inquiry took 
place and an act of 1819 forbade the employ- 
ment of children under nine, and fixt the hours 
of children of nine to sixteen at seventy-two 
hours per week exclusive of meal-times. In 1824 
a bill was passed partially giving trade-unions 
the right to organize, and from this time agitation 
became more active. In 1825 Sir John Hob- 
house carried through Parliament another bill, 
making legal provision for a Saturday half-holi- 
day. Already, however, further progress was 
demanded. Says ‘‘The Eight-Hours’ Day’”’: 


The eight-hours’ dream has certainly been in the minds of 
trade-unionists in England ever since the repeal of the Com- 
bination Laws in 1824, and has recurred at every season of 
reviving industrial prosperity since that time. 

And even before this date a serious proposal to reduce the 
hours of factory labor to eight hours was apparently made by 
Robert Owen in 1817. At that date, when even children 
were kept at work in the textile mills for fifteen or sixteen 
hours a day, the proposal of an eight-hour day must have 
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seemed simply absurd. Robert Owen instituted a regular 
working-day in his mills at New La.ark of ten and a half 
hours net, and he lived to see an even shorter day made 
universal in the textile industry. 


In 1830 Richard Oastler (qg. v.), “‘the Factory 
King,’ became converted to the labor move- 
ment, and commenced, and for eighteen years, 
through persecution and imprisonment, carried 

on his agitation for a ten-hour day. 
His motto was ‘‘ten hours and a 


Factory 2 ” : : 
sclatiny time-book.’’ He accomplished lit- 
ene tle, however, till Lord Ashley (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, g. v.) took up 
his cause. In 1831 Sir John Hobhouse secured 


an act forbidding in the cotton trade the em- 
ployment of persons under twenty-one by night, 
and all persons under eighteen over sixty-nine 
hours. In 1832 Tom Sadler, the factory repre- 
sentative, moved a ten-hour bill. 

In 1833 an act mainly due to Lord Ashley 
limited the hours of children under thirteen to 
forty-eight, and enacted several advantageous 
subsidiary provisions. Agitation, however, went 
on. 
The manufacturers, too, threw every obstacle 
in the way of the factory acts. Most of the 
provisions hitherto applied only to certain trades 
like the cotton trades; but in 1840 a commission 
found grievances very wide-spread, particularly 
in mining, where men, women, and children 
worked half-naked, eleven, twelve, and often 
sixteen hours. This produced the Mining Act, 
which forbade the employment underground of 
women and of boys under ten. 

The Act of 1844, under Sir Robert Peel's 
government, classified adult women as ‘‘young 
persons,’ and extended the provisions of the 
Mining Act to the textile trades, yet left so many 
loopholes to the manufacturers that they scarcely 
opposed it, tho even Liberals like Cobden and 
Bright protested against most of the factory 
acts. 

In 1847 was enacted the great ten-hour bill 
introduced by Mr. Fielden. It enacted a ten- 
hour day for both men and women. It was un- 
questionably a great advance, and yet its enact- 
ments were so often avoided that in 1850 another 
bill was passed to try and enforce its provisions. 
Agitation continued. 

In 1860 there was a revival of the nine-hour 
movement, but industrial depression, later, made 
it cease. Beginning with 1871, however, there 
were numerous strikes for a nine-hour day, and 
by 1872 such demands had been granted to most 


skilled artizans. Legislation, too, 
Recent Went on. Omitting minor bills the 
History Act of 1864 extended the factory 


acts to many trades, the Act of 1874 
reduced the hours in the textile 
trades from sixty to fifty-six and a half a week, 
the Act of 1878 codified all the factory acts. In 
1878 and 1879, however, many employers under- 
took to revive the ten-hour day, and there were 
many strikes (q. v.). In 1881 the present Social- 
ist movement began in England, and by 1886 pro- 
duced a strong agitation for an eight-hour day. 
Says ‘'The Eight-Hours’ Day” (pp. 21-33): 


During the year 1888 the movement received a very great 
impetus from the growth of the ‘‘New Unionism.”’ The new 
sense of solidarity in the ranks of labor, which was so marked 
a feature of the matchmakers’ strike in 1888, led to the forma- 
tion and rapid extension of trade-unions among workers who 
were either unskilled or who had, for other reasons, 
hitherto been without organization. As these unions were 
formed usually under the prevailing Socialist influence, and 
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especially through the exertions of Messrs. John Burns and 
Tom Mann, most of them adopted an eight-hours’ bill as a 
part of their program. One of the most flourishing of these 
new unions, the ‘‘Gas-workers and General Laborers’ Union,” 
demanded, in Nov., 1888, a reduction of their hours from 
twelve to eight per day. In nearly all the gas-works in the 
United Kingdom this reduction was conceded witnout a 
strike, and in many cases was accompanied by a slight increase 
in wages. Such a signal success gave an immense impetus to 
the general eight-hours’ movement. 

The International Trade-Union Congress had appointed 
the rst of May, 1890, for a simultaneous international demon- 
stration in favor of an eight-hours’ law. .. . It was decided 
to hold a London demonstration in Hyde Park on the first 
Sunday in May, and a similar decision was taken in other 
towns. No fewer than sixteen platforms had to be provided, 
and at least a quarter of a million persons were present. 
Experienced journalists agreed that no demonstration for 
twenty years had equaled it in magnitude. 


Several prominent employers granted the eight- 
hour day. Mr. Rae’s ‘‘Eight Hours for Work,” 
published in 1894, collects much evidence. The 
author commenced his studies of the subject 
merely to get information. His conclusion he 
thus states: 


All experience indorses the wisdom of reducing the hours of 
labor. . . . The available evidence is unexpectedly copious, 
and its teaching is unexpectedly plain and uniform, In the 
course of the investigation I have found it impossible, per- 
sonally, not to grow a stronger and stronger believer in the 
eight-hour day. Shorter work-hours have left every nation 
that has chosen them at once healthier, wealthier, and wiser; 
and the shortening to eight seems, if I may say so, to be 
blessed above its predecessors. According to positive expe- 
re of it, the eight-hour day has been almost invariably 

airs vera 

One firm, Messrs. Watts & Manton, say: ‘‘ The habits of the 
people are changing; there is a greater desire for home life 
and greater longing after the means by which it is to be 
rendered more agreeable.’’ Mr. Johnston, flax-spinner and 
ex-Mayor of Belfast, says that under the long hours the boys 
used to lounge about the street corners and frequent the 
public houses, but since the hours were shortened they 
attended reading-rooms in large numbers, and when tired of 
reading would amuse themselves with games. Mr. C. Wilson, 
manufacturer, Hawick, told the labor commissioner that his 
men had been using their leisure wisely, and had improved 
during the years they have now enjoyed it. 

Mond & Co. state explicitly of a small reduction made in 
their works: ‘‘To the men it has been the greatest boon. It 
has had the most material effect in improving their health 
and decreasing the amount of drunkenness, which before the 
adoption of the system was very great indeed. The inter- 
ference of the police is not called for now as it used to be.”’ 
Messrs. Johnson of Stratford, after four years’ experience of 
the eight-hours’ system, say that they have now a more 
intelligent set of men, and that the men and lads have come, 
in consequence of their greater leisure, to improve themselves 
by attending technical classes in the evening, 


See Hours oF LABOR. 


Next to England came Australia in agitating 
the short-hour movement, and with such success 
that Australia may be called an eight-hour 
country. Our account is abridged from Messrs. 
Webb and Cox’s ‘“‘The Eight-Hours’ Day”’: 

When the gold discoveries had given the first 
great impulse to the growth of industry in Austra- 
lia, the usual working-day for artizans seems to 
have been ten hours. During the 
early prosperity of Victoria artizans’ 
wages rose to a fabulous height, and 
the trade-unions, instituted on Eng- 
lish models, were able practically to impose their 
own terms. The old ideal of an eight-hour day 
soon came to the front. 

The record of the movement in Australia 
begins with a public meeting held by the stone- 
masons in Melbourne at the beginning of April, 
1856. An ‘‘eight-hour league’’ was formed ata 
meeting of the united trades, and immediate no- 
tice was given by public announcement that, 
after the 21st of April, 1856, no man belonging to 
the unions represented would work for more than 
eight hours a day. The strength of the artizans, 
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position in the labor market at that time was 
such that no resistance was possible, and the eight- 
hour day, thus won by less than three weeks’ 
agitation, has ever since been general among the 
artizans of Melbourne. The 22d of April has 
annually been kept by them as a public holi- 
Suet and is now known as the Eight-Hour 
ay. 

From Melbourne the eight-hour movement 
quickly spread to the other parts of the colony, 
then very sparsely inhabited, and also to New 
South Wales. An eight-hour day was generally 
established in various skilled trades in Sydney, 
within a few years, but by no means universally 
adopted, especially in the smaller towns. Sub- 
sequently the movement spread to Brisbane, 
Adelaide, and most of the towns of New Zealand. 

At the time when the Melbourne workmen 
obtained their eight-hour day there was neither 
need nor possibility of securing it by legal enact- 
ment. A royal commission, however, was ap- 
pointed in 1882 to investigate the subject. The 
evidence taken revealed that the supposed uni- 
versal sentiment in favor of an eight-hour day 
had not sufficed to protect various large classes 
of workers, such as bakers, shop assistants, and 
attendants in restaurants, from being kept at 
work for excessive hours. 

As a result, in 1885 an act fixt an eight-hour 
day for all women and boys, and provided many 
other labor regulations. 

Both in Queensland and New Zealand bills 
establishing a normal eight-hour day were passed 
by the Lower House of the legislature, which is 
elected by manhood suffrage, but were rejected 
by the Upper House, representing the propertied 
class. 

The eight-hour movement on the Continent of 
Europe seems to have arisen first in Paris. 

One of the first results of the revolution of 
1848 was a decree limiting the hours of labor. 

This decree (dated March, 1848) enacted that 
the hours of labor should not exceed ten per diem 
in Paris, and eleven per diem else- 
where in France. It was modified 
by the law of the 9th of Sept., 1848, 
which established twelve hours net 
as the maximum working-day. This hasty legis- 
lation was completely ineffective. No inspectors 
were appointed or other means taken to secure 
the enforcement of the law. 

To the plutocratic Casarism which followed 
the republic, the law itself was altogether repug- 
nant. It was not explicitly repealed; but it was 
ingeniously made inoperative by a series of de- 
crees. 

With the advent of the third republic, a 
change came over the attitude of the govern- 
ment. In May, 1874, fifteen inspectors were ap- 
pointed to control the operation of the law of 
1848 and its amendments. In the same year, 
and again in 1883, more stringent factory laws 
were enacted for women and children. On the 
other hand, in Nov., 1885, an administrative cir- 
cular was issued, excluding from the operation of 
these laws all workshops where only human labor 
force was used, and where fewer than twenty 
workers were employed in one building. 

The law of 1848 was, however, so far effective 
that it was thought necessary, by a decree of 
1889, to exempt from its observance laborers em- 
ployed on works executed by order of the govern- 
ment in the interest of the national safety and 
defense. 


France 
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In Germany the demand for a law limiting 
the hours of labor has formed a part of the agita- 
tion of the Social Democratic Party. Meanwhile 
factory legislation, both imperial 
and State, has to some extent regu- 
lated the labor of women and chil- 
dren, and this has, as usual, tended 
to reduce the hours of men. The 
law of 1st of June, 1877, with the amendments 
of the 17th of June, 1887, prescribed a maximum 
day of ten hours for persons under sixteen. But 
the laws were very imperfectly enforced, and 
mills employing young persons often ran eighty- 
four hours a week. Artizans worked eleven and 
twelve hours a day. In Leipsic the masons, in 
1889, carried a ten-hour day; but this was a local 
arrangement, not generally followed. 

The movement for an eight-hour day exists 
chiefly among the Social Democrats, whatever 
their trade, and among the coal-miners. In 1888 
the coal-miners in Westphalia struck for an eight- 
hour day, and secured the intervention of the 
young emperor in their favor. Accordingly, in 
Westphalia, Silesia, and Saxony the miners work 
only an eight-hour shift wherever a high tem- 
perature prevails; this limitation of the hours in 
unhealthy mines was adopted by the Berlin La- 
bor Conference in May, 1890. Many of the work- 
ers in the mines, and other industrial establish- 
ments of the Prussian Government, have since 
received the boon of an eight-hour day. Other 
trades are moving in the same direction. 

Switzerland enjoys the distinction of having 
béen the first country to declare in its very con- 
stitution the legislative right of the nation, in its 
political organization, to limit the working-day 
even for male adults. Nor has this power been 
allowed tosleep. The Federal Factory Labor Law 
of 1877 limits the maximum hours of labor for all 
adult labor in factories or workshops to eleven 
oe day, and to ten on Saturdays or public holi- 

ays. 

During 1890 a law was passed limiting the 
hours of railway employees to ten. 

In Holland, Denmark, Austria, Italy, and 
Spain a large number of the labor organizations 
adopt an eight-hour day as a part of their pro- 
gram, and such a measure is fre- 
quently pressed upon the legislatures 
of some of these countries by the 
members representing the working 
classes. The international demon- 
stration of the rst of May, 1890, was 
largely participated in, not only in all these coun- 
tries, but also by Poland. It may, indeed, be 
said generally, as regards the Continental nations, 
that wherever the wage-earners are organized at 
all, their organizations demand an eight-hour law. 
But labor organizations do not exist, for effective 
purposes, among any but a minority of the work- 
ers on the Continent. 

Meanwhile, as if to stave off the demand for an 
eight-hour law, factory legislation of the ordinary 
type is being everywhere adopted or rendered 
more stringent. Belgium and Holland, long the 
fields of the most unrestrained exploitation of 
labor, have both enacted lengthy codes of labor 
regulations; in France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
and Austria, the law is being strengthened; Rus- 
sia and Denmark and Sweden have entered the 
same path. In some respects, indeed, such as 
the minimum age for children’s work, the pro- 
visions relating to the employment of mothers at 
the time of childbirth, and the prevention of ex- 
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cessive overtime, England has already lost its 
honorable lead in factory legislation. 

The short-hour movement early developed in 
the United States. As early as 1806 the organ- 
ized ship-builders and calkers in New York City 
sought to obtain a reduction of hours to ten. By 
1825 strikes for a ten-hour day were numerous. 

The hours of labor at that time seem to have 
been about twelve per day for artizans. The 
textile workers were less fortunate. The working- 

day, even for women and children, 

The often began at 4.30 A.M., and went 
United States 0" for fifteen hours. Most of the 
New England mills ran thirteen hours 

a day all the year round. It is not 

generally remembered that the factory girls of 
Lowell, in the classic days of the ‘‘ Lowell Offer- 
ing”’ (1832-40), worked seventy-eight hours per 
week. In 1831 an organization of working men 
was formed at Boston to secure, among other ob- 
jects,aten-hourday. A wide-spread agitation re- 
sulted in innumerable strikes, few of which were 
successful. The ten-hour day became, however, 
general in Baltimore between 1835 and 1840, asthe 
result of a strike among the laborers. Shortly 
afterward President Martin Van Buren (April, 
1840) proclaimed that the working-day in the 
navy yard at Washington and all other public 
establishments should be reduced to ten hours. 
This led to a general adoption of the ten-hour day 
in ship-building establishments which has been 
since maintained. In 1847, however, the masters 
made a determined but unsuccessful attempt to 
revert to longer hours. ° 

On June 16, 1845, a large mass-meeting, at- 
tended by 5,000 persons, was held at Pittsburg, 
Pa., for the same purpose, and led to similar 
action elsewhere. In Oct., 1845, the first nation- 
al industrial convention in this country was con- 
vened at New York, to organize concerted action 
toward the same end. Mass-meetings and 
strikes for the ten-hour system now became very 
frequent, and in many cases were successful. 

In 1845 the textile workers of Massachusetts 
petitioned the legislature for a ten-hour bill. 
The first legislation on the subject that we have 
been able to trace is a law of 1849 of the State of 
Pennsylvania, providing that ten hours shall be 
a day’s work in cotton, woolen, silk, paper, 
bagging, and flax factories, and masons had gen- 
erally won the ten-hour day. The textile opera- 
tives were less fortunate. Some of the mills at 
Lowell adopted the new hours in 1853, but as late 
as 1865 the mills at Southbridge were still running 
thirteen hours. 

In 1866 the National Labor Union was formed 
at Baltimore, and it was this body which gave the 
first great impulse to the movement. 

The agitation thus set on foot received legis- 
lative recognition in Connecticut in 1867, when 
it was decreed that eight hours’ work should be a 
day’s lawful labor unless otherwise agreed. 

On June 24, 1869, a bill for an eight-hour day 
was introduced into Congress by General Banks, 
whose wife was once a factory girl at Lowell. 
This passed the House and Senate, promptly re- 
ceived the signature of President Grant, and 
was enforced in the navy yard at Charlestown, 
Mass., July 6th of the same year, tho the em- 
ployees were notified that the government would 
reduce wages one fifth; but that those who 
so desired could work ten hours at the old 
rates. 

In 1869, however, the so-called eight-hour 
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philosophy was formulated by two Boston men, 
Ira Steward and George E. McNeill. On account 
of the extent to which this philosophy has affected 
the American labor movement, we 
consider it in an especial article. A 
Grand Eight-Hour League had been 
formed previously, but had disap- 
peared, when these two men, with a 
few friends, organized the small but influential 
Boston Eight-Hour League. With the aid of 
Wendell Phillips and others, they succeeded the 
same year in securing the establishment of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
the parent of all other labor bureaus. Mr. 
McNeill was deputy and chief manager. The 
Bureau’s statistics largely aided the eight-hour 
movement. Agitation for shorter hours became 
general. There were numerous strikes, many of 
them successful. Eight-hour leagues were formed 
in many cities, and there were many strikes; 
20,000 workmen paraded New York City demand- 
ing the eight-hour day. In 1874 Massachusetts 
enacted a ten-hour law for women and for chil- 
dren under the age of eighteen. 

The industrial depression which set in after 
1873 throughout the U. S. caused the question of 
any further reduction of the hours of labor to fall 
temporarily into abeyance. The great railway 
strikes of 1877, and other labor disputes during 
this period, related mainly to proposed reductions 
in wages. This is probably the reason why the 
Knights of Labor did not make the eight-hour 
day at first an express demand. Even at the 
General Assembly in 1878, when a full ‘‘ Declara- 
tion of Principles’? was adopted, the eight-hour 
day was not expressly mentioned. The eight- 
hour clause, ‘‘To shorten the hours of labor by a 
general refusal to work for more than eight 
hours,” was apparently added about 1883. 
However, a vigorous effort to institute an eight- 
hour day was made in many parts of the U. S. in 
the spring of 1886. Bradstreet’s estimated the 
number of strikers for shorter hours in May, 
1886, at 200,000, of whom 50,000 were granted 
their demands, while 150,000 secured shorter 
hours, generally with full pay, without a strike. 
But on June 12, 1886, the same paper estimated 
that one third of these had lost what had been 
conceded to them, and predicted that a still 
larger number would lose the advantage gained. 
The great meetings held at Chicago in May, 
1886, in support of the movement were taken 
advantage of by the anarchists to spread their 
ideas, and this led to the so-called Haymarket 
riot. 

During the years 1888 to 1890 numerous at- 
tempts were made to secure an eight-hour day in 
particular trades and particular localities, and at 
the convention of the Federation of Labor at St. 
Louis in 1888, it was decided to hold mass- 
meetings in every city on the eight-hour question 
on four days in the year, including July 4, 1889; 
Labor Day, Sept. 2, 1889; and Washington's birth- 
day, Feb. 22, 1890. 

It was also decided to strike, trade by trade, 
for the eight-hour day on each rst of May, one 
trade at a time, all the other trades being pledged 
to support it all over the country. The carpen- 
ters were chosen to strike in 1890. To a large 
extent they did so, and in many cities won the 
eight-hour day, tho in some where they won the 
hours were subsequently lengthened. In 1891 
the miners were to strike, and some did, but di~- 
sensions prevented a general movement. Since 
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then the movement has taken a more desultory 
form. 

For more recent developments and the present 
conditions of the hours of labor, see Hours oF 
LABOR. 


EIGHT-HOUR PHILOSOPHY, THE (see also 
Ercut-Hour Day, History or, and PRAcTIcA- 
BILITY OF): In England, Australia, and Europe the 
eight-hour movement is'not based upon any one 
particular economic view, but is favored by So- 
cialists, individualists, and trade-unionists, on 
various lines of argument. In the United States, 
however, it has developed historically largely 
based upon a so-called “‘eight-hour philoso- 
phy,” brilliantly stated and so impressed upon 
the leaders of the trade-union movement that it 
has colored their whole history to such a degree 
that it cannot be understood without a knowl- 
edge of this philosophy. 

The philosophy was mainly developed by two 
men, leaders in the Eight-Hour League formed 
in Boston about 1869. Ira Steward (q. v.), the so- 
called ‘‘founder”’ of the philosophy, and George 
E. McNeill (q. v.), its brilliant spokesman, who, as 
first deputy and manager of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor, and also to a large extent the 
“father of the American Federation of Labor,” 
impressed the philosophy, in innumerable labor 
addresses and articles upon the whole labor move- 
ment. 

The philosophy, however, has been most ex- 
tensively written out by Mr. George Gunton (q. 
v.), at one time a confidential coworker with Mr. 
Steward and Mr. McNeill, who received Mr. 
Steward’s papers after his decease, and upon 
them largely based his book ‘‘ Wealth and Prog- 
ress,’ tho in the opinion of some he has some- 
what misstated Mr. Steward’s ideas and has 
certainly perverted them to an argument for pro- 
tection, utterly foreign to the views of Mr. 
Steward and Mr. McNeill. In spite of the fact, 
however, that Mr. Gunton has lost the confidence 
of his former labor friends, we are still largely 
indebted to him for a summary of the philosophy. 

It may be said in general that the eight-hour 
philosophy traces almost all economic ills to pov- 
erty, and claims that to gradually reduce the 
hours of labor, thus giving men opportunity to 
realize their wants, and therefore make efforts 
to gain higher advantages, is the one way to 
naturally and permanently relieve poverty. 

Says Mr. Gunton in ‘‘ Wealth and Progress,” in 
stating the argument: 

The chief determining influence in the general rate of wages 
in any country, class, or industry is the standard of living of 
the most expensive families furnishing a necessary part of the 
supply of labor in that country, class, or industry. ... 

The laborer cannot and will not work for less than that 
which will furnish hima living. He will, as experience shows, 
often work for less than what will supply him with exceptional 
comforts and luxuries, but he will not continuously work for 
less than will furnish him with that which, by constant 
repetition and force of habit, have become necessities. Before 
he will forego these he will refuse to work, and inaugurate 
strikes, riots, and other means of endangering the peace and 
prosperity of the community. . . . 

This explains why we always find that those whose families 
are largest, or those who have more cultivated tastes and 
wants, and, therefore, whose cost of living is higher than the 


great mass of their class, are constantly chafing under the 
pressure of their unsatisfied demands. 


It being thus determined that wages cannot be 
much higher or lower than the standard of living, 
the eight-hour philosophy next asks, What de- 
termines the standard of living? This it answers, 
in Mr. Gunton’s words, as follows: 
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The standard of living in any community will be high or 
low according as the social life of the masses is simple or 
complex, or, in other words, as the number 
of the daily wants of the people is large or 
small. It is lower in Asia than in Europe, 
lower in Europe than America, lower at Five 
Points than on Fifth Avenue, for the reason 
that the wants of the people in the former places are fewer 
and simpler than those in the latter. . . . 

But if the standard of living is governed by the wants, 
the question that next arises is, What determines the wants? 

Man is a twofold being. He has a physical and a social 
nature, and, consequently, he has social as well as physical 
wants. The latter arise from his animal existence, and the 
former from his social relations. Therefore, his physical 
wants, like those of the lower animals, are few, and mostly 
hereditary, while his social wants are acquired and have no 
conceivable limit. . . . If we examine the history of man, 
we shall find that his wants are few or many, and high or low, 
according to the quality of the habits and customs of the 
society in which he moves. . . . 

Therefore, how to increase the wants, develop the character, 
and consequently advance the wages of the laboring classes, 
ultimately resolves itself into the question, How can thesocial 
opportunities of the masses be enlarged? 

Now, so long as nearly all the laborer’s time not occupied 
in eating and sleeping is devoted to the former, as at present, 
no commensurate development of the latter is possible. 
Therefore, the first condition for increasing the opportunity 
of the masses to develop their social character, and thereby 
increase their natural capacity to consume wealth, commensu- 
rate with their power to produce it, is more leisure. By leisure, 
however, we do not mean merely unoccupied time. Enforced 
idleness is unoccupied time, but it is not leisure. The masses, 
the wo-ld over, have a great deal of unoccupied time, but it 
is mainly in the form of idleness, and not that of leisure. Tho 
idleness and leisure are both unoccupied time, the economic 
and social influence of the one is directly opposite to that of 
the other. Idleness tends to impoverish, dwarf, and degrade, 
while leisure tends to enrich, develop, and elevate character. 
It is very important, therefore, to distinguish clearly between 
leisure and idleness. Nor is this difficult to do if we observe 
their essential characteristics. . . . 

The immediate and most important question, the answer 
to which is necessary to enable us to take the first correct step 
toward preventing enforced idleness, is how to wisely and 

ermanently increase the leisure time of the laboring classes. 

‘o this question we are now in a position, on the basis of sound 
economic principles, to give a definite and emphatic answer, 
which is—reduce the hours of labor. 

.In proposing a reduction of the hours of labor as the 
paced isin pe first step toward promoting industrial and 
social reform, we do not say that it is the only means that 
abe under any and all conditions, tend to promote that 
end. 

But while there are other more or less effectual means of 
promoting the same end, such as education, free lectures, 
public libraries, parks, museums, and art-galleries, these are 
and must necessarily remain practically ineffectual, so far as 
lifting the community from its present industrial and social 
mire ss concerned, unless the leisure time of the masses is in- 
creased. 


Wants 


It is thus that the eight-hour philosophy 
reaches its conclusion to concentrate all present 
economic effort on reducing the hours of labor. 
But.this is by no means the whole of the philos- 
ophy. It goes on to show how a reduction in 
hours will also employ the unemployed, and by 
setting them to work, and giving them money to 
spend, increase their consumptive powers, and so 
still more raise the standard of living. Says Mr. 
Gunton on this point in a tract, ‘‘The Economic 
and Social Importance of the Eight-Hour Move- 
ment’”’: 


The adoption of an eight-hour system would tend to in- 
crease wages in two ways: first, by reducing enforced idleness; 
second, by creating new wants and raising the standard of 
living. The immediate effect of the general adoption of an 
eight-hour workday would be to reduce the working-time of 
over 8,000,000 adult laborers about two hours a day. This 
would withdraw about 16,000,000 hours’ labor a day from the 
market without discharging a single laborer. The industrial 
vacuum thus created would be equal to increasing the de- 
mand for labor nearly 20 percent. In other words, without 
increasing either our home or foreign market, but simply 
to supply the present normal consumption, it would create 
employment for 2,000,000 laborers, which is nearly equal to 
70 per cent of the total number of able-bodied paupers and 
unemployed laborers in America, England, France, and 
Germany. In thus eliminating enforced idleness it would 
remove the first great obstacle to industrial reform and social 
progress. 
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Again, the employment of 2,000,000 of new laborers would 
necessarily tend to increase the number of consumers, and 
thereby enlarge the market for commodities 
tothat extent. That sucha result would tend 

Effects of to increase wages is very clear. Altho wages 

Short H would not necessarily rise in the same propor- 

or OUTS tion that enforced idleness is reduced, all the 

influences would be in that direction. It isa 

law in all nature that the power of primary 

forces increases directly as the opposing forces are reduced. 

Since enforced idleness is the most powerful obstruction to a 

rise of wages, by removing the unemployed the direct influence 

of the social forces which tend te promote the rise of real 
wages would be increased. 

Manifestly, therefore, the immediate effect of the adoption 
of this measure would be to remove the greatest obstacle to 
industrial peace and progress, and prepare the way for in- 
creasing the natural influences which tend to enlarge the 
general consumption of wealth and raise wages. 

The second effect, which would be more gradual, permanent, 
and far-reaching in its nature than the first, would be the 
result of the increased leisure and social opportunity upon 
the social character and consumption of the masses. ith 
the removal of enforced idleness, and its degrading influences, 
Over 8,000,000 laborers would leave their work each day 
less exhausted, mentally and physically, and have two hours’ 
more leisure. This would mean so much positive opportunity 
for family life and for general social intercourse, and in a 
much fresher and more cheerful mood. With increased 
leisure and less exhaustion, the laborer will be continually 
forced orattracted into new and more complex social relations, 
which is the first step toward education and culture in the 
broadest and deepest sense of the term. In short, it means 
his gradual introduction into a new social environment, the 
unconscious influence of which would necessarily awaken and 
develop new tastes and desires for more social comforts. He 
would naturally begin to desire more wholesome and better 
appointed homes, more literature, entertainment, and a 
greater amount of general social intercourse, not to speak 
of the intellectual, moral, and social improvement that would 
necessarily result from such conditions. The purely economic 
effect of this would be little short of revolution. In propor- 
tion to the frequency and extent with which the new desires 
were gratified, the development of which no power on earth 
could prevent, would they crystallize into urgent wants and 
necessities, The satisfaction of these would soon become 
an essential part of the standard of living demanded by the 
social character and habits of the people, and therefore would 
make a general rise of real wages inevitable. In fact, these 
are the only kind of influences which ever did, or ever can, 
permanently increase the general rate of real wages. This 
increased consumption and rise of wages means enlargement 
of the home market, and thereby making a greater concentra- 
tion of capital and the use of wealth-cheapening machinery 
possible, 


Such in brief are the main points of the eight- 
hour philosophy as far as its economics are con- 
cerned. As far as its practical program is con- 
cerned a few other points must still be noted: 


1. The eight-hour philosophy claims that this method of 
raising wages, by shortening the hours of toil, is not only 
based on the laws of economics, but suited to the character of 
all abiding progress, in that it can be introduced without 
either overturning the present system or jeopardizing the 
reasonable interests of employers, until all working people be 
lifted up to a level where cooperative methods can be in- 
troduced and the wage system be gradually replaced by one 
where workmen shall be their own employers. ; 

2. The eight-hour philosophy claims that it is suited to 
the political and ethical sense of working men, in that it 
teaches them to look for advance of wages, not to legislative 
enactment or any other form of paternalism, but by their 
own efforts in gaining the shorter day, and so lifting themselves 
up to a fuller manhood. 

While it takes this position it recognizes the proper place 
of government, by asking, as the first step in securing the 
short-hour day, that government establish an eight-hour day, 
not indeed in all factories, but in all government works; thus 
showing what can be done, what an eight-hour day means; 
making it thus an object lesson both to employers and 
employees, and so leading the community, not by law, but 
by example. 

3. The eight-hour philosophy recognizes that while in- 
dustrial progress must come from the working classes lifting 
themselves up through combination to higher standards of 
living, the power to combine and agitate for shorter hours 
implies already a degree of development. Hence, by working 
along the lines of least resistance, and by following the deep 
principle that to those who have is given, it holds that the 
eight-hour movement will develop first among the higher 
paid artizans, and then, through their gaining higher stand- 
ards of living, will reach down and lift up those at present 
unable to organize for themselves. Thus the eight-hour phi- 
losophy has always sought and found its chief home among 
the more intelligent and the better organized trade-unions. 
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Perhaps the whole of the philosophy may be 
best summed up in the resolutions passed by the 
Boston Eight-Hour League at its convention of 
1872, drafted by Mr. Steward himself: 


Resolved, That poverty is the great fact with which the 
labor movement deals; 

That cooperation in labor is the final result to be obtained; 

That a reduction in the hours of labor is the first step 
in labor reform; and that the emancipation of labor from the 
slavery and ignorance of poverty solves all of the problems 
that now most disturb and perplex mankind. 

Resolved, That we demand legislation-on the hours of 
labor, as follows: 

1. Anamendment to the patent laws of the United States, 
by which an exclusive right to make or sell shall be forfeited 
when persons are employed in manufacturing an article 
patented more than eight hours a day. 

2. An amendment to the acts of incorporation of cities 
and towns, requiring them to adopt the eight-hour rule in the 
employment of all mechanics and day-laborers, and the same 
hours to apply to the same class of work for the state, whether 
directly or indirectly, through persons, firms, or corporations 
contracting with the state. 

3. Manufacturing corporations to adopt the eight-hour 
system or surrender their charters. 

4. All persons under twenty-one years of age to be em- 
ployed not more than eight hours a day. 

5. Eight hours to be made a legal day’s work in the ab- 
sence of a written agreement. 

Resolved, That this legislation, tho affecting directly but a 
small per cent of the people, will establish the facts most 
nip ocean for the working classes to learn; 

hat eight hours do not mean less wages; 

That men are never paid, as a rule, according to what they 
earn, but according to the average cost of liying; 

That in the long run—within certain limits—less hours 
means more pay, whether they work by the day or work by 
the piece; 

That reducing the hours increases the purchasing power 
of wages as well as the amount of wealth produced; 

That dear men mean cheap productions, and cheap men 
dear productions; 

That six cents a day in China 
America is cheapest; 

That the moral causes that have made $3 a day cheaper 
than six cents a day will make higher wages still cheaper; 

That less hours mean reducing the profits and fortunes 
that are made on labor or its results; 

More knowledge and more capital for the laborer; the 
wage system gradually disappearing through’ higher wages; 

Less poor people to borrow money, and less wealthy ones to 
lend it, and a natural decline in the rates of interest on money. 

More idlers working, and more workers thinking; the 
motives to fraud reduced, and fewer calls for special legisla- 
tion; 

Woman’s wages increased, her household labor reduced, 
better opportunities for thought and action, and the creation 
of motives strong enough to demand and secure the ballot; 

Reaching the great causes of intemperance—extreme 
wealth and extreme poverty; 

And the salvation of republican institutions. 


REFERENCES: George A. Gunton, Wealth and Progress (1887) 
and Principles of Social Economics (1891); George E 
McNeill, The Labor Movement (1886); The first Reports of 
the eA teenlghs Labor Bureau, (See also article Pov- 
ERTY. 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY: PRACTICABILITY OF 
(see also Ercut-Hour Day; History or, and 
PuHILosopHy OF): It is necessary to distin- 
guish at the outset between the zmmedzate and 
ultimate effects. There are few branches of in- 
dustry in the United States in which as much 
work can be immediately turned out in eight 
hours as in ten. It has indeed been done, by 
doing away with irregular attendance, frequent 
pauses, dawdling, etc., but the piece system of 
Wage remuneration has had so extensive a sway 
in this country that it has squeezed out virtually 
all wasted time. If, however, we compare the 
per-capita product of an eight-hour day, after 
the lapse of several months or years, with that 
obtained at present, say, in a ten-hour day, may 
not the change stimulate production and yield 
even a larger quantum of material goods? Any 
person who has carefully studied the results of the 
historical tendency to shorten the hours of labor 
will be inclined to answer in the affirmative and 


is dearest, $3 a day in 
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for the following reasons: Shorter hours in 
modern industry mean (1) increased physical 
efficiency, and (2) greater intelligence and in- 
ventiveness among the wage-workers, and (3) pro- 
mote a purer family life, which in turn means 
better trained workmen and fewer paupers, 
tramps, and criminals, to be maintained out of 
the national product. 

The fact, however, that numerous trades have 
succeeded in reducing the hours of work without 
suffering a corresponding reduction in compen- 
sation does not demonstrate that similar results 
would follow upon a general reduction of hours 
throughout all industry. For, in the first place, 
it is only too obvious that the advantage of a single 
trade in the way of high wages or short hours may 
be won at the expense of fellow workmen in other 
trades. In the case of the carpenters and ma- 
sons it is clear that unless they did as much work 
in eight hours as formerly in ten the cost of build- 
ings would be increased and laboring men would 
foot the bill by paying higher rents. If all trades 
should succeed in reducing hours, without in- 
creasing the average hourly output so as to main- 
tain production, the result would be a general 
increase in prices; in other words a loss in real, 
effective income. 

Nor is it clear that the particular trade that has 
won a shorter day has really improved its position 
even tho it may have succeeded in maintaining 
the daily rate of wages; for by such reduction in 
working-time it may have sacrificed an increase in 
earnings that it could otherwise have obtained. 
If it merely maintains wages at the prevailing rate 
in a period of rising prices and wages, it has suf- 
fered a loss in real income, since its earnings will 
buy less in the market. 

Again, an increase in wages is often won at the 
expense of increased idleness in the trade, so that 
the support of unemployed members of the 
union may eat up the whole increase in earnings. 

These considerations show that, in the long 
run and taking all industries in the aggregate, no 
general reduction in the hours of labor is possible 
without a resultant loss of real wages, unless pro- 
duction is maintained. If any one economic 
principle passes unquestioned, both among polit- 
ical economists and business men, it is the prin- 
ciple that wages in the aggregate and in the long 
run depend upon product. 

There are, indeed, exceptions to this rule in 
industries affording monopoly profits. This class 
of industries is a very large one and is every day 
increasing in number. It embraces virtually all 
the industries classed under the head of trans- 
portation and communication, which by virtue of 
their exclusive sites or rights to land, public high- 
ways, etc., are natural monopolies. Another 
large class of industries possess special privileges 
in the way of patents, etc., which afford them 
monopoly profits. And lately there has come 
into prominence the immense interests enjoying 
profits beyond those prevailing under free com- 
petition, simply because they possess sufficient 
capital to destroy competition—the so-called 
capitalistic monopolies. Inasmuch as these mon- 
opoly profits exceed the normal or usual profits 
in industries where competition is free, they 
could be reduced without expelling capital and 
thus diminishing employment. If working men 
are strongly enough organized to enforce their de- 
mands, they can obtain a reduction in hours in 
these numerous industries without fearing an ulti- 
mate increase in prices to rob them of their gain. 
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But even in industries wherein free competition 
has restricted profits to the normal rate, it is en- 
tirely possible for working men to 
obtain an advance in wages or a re- 
duction in hours without affecting 
prices. But it will be at the expense 
of the smaller employers, who are 
driven out of business as a conse- 
quence of their inability to pay in- 
creased wages out of their meager 
profits. The whole tendency of labor organiza- 
tion and higher wages has in fact been to favor 
the large and well-equipped establishment at the 
expense of small, inefficient employers, with the 
ultimate result of making profits bear the cost of 
higher wages. But it has also promoted the cen- 
tralization of industry and the growth of capi- 
talistic monopolies mentioned in a previous para- 
graph. 

In the third place, working-time may be short- 
ened without causing higher prices or reductions 
in wages, by the adoption of improved machinery 
or processes. In fact, it is one of the glories of 
America that the high cost of labor has always 
stimulated the invention and adoption of labor- 
saving machinery; and it may be urged as an 
argument in favor of shorter hours that they 
would so promote the education and intelligent 
interest of wage-workers as to increase the num- 
ber of useful inventions that enrich the commu- 
nity. 

What has been the experience in the U. S., and 
particularly in Massachusetts, which has led the 
way in such state legislation? 


Reduction 
of Hours: 

Need Not 
Reduce 

Production 


The Massachusetts Act of 1874 provided a penalty of $50 
for any owner or manager of a manufacturing establishment 
who “wilfully employed a woman or minor for more than 
ten hours a day, or sixty hours a week.’’ The word “ wilful’’ 
however, furnished employers with a convenient means of 
escape, which with other defects made it almost inoperative 
for several years. In 1879, however, the word “wilful” 
was struck out, and in 1880 additional amendments so 
strengthened the law as to make it fairly effective. Em- 
ployers who had opposed the law from the outset now 
made strong efforts to secure its repeal, representing that 
their expenses of production were so greatly enhanced that 
they were unable to compete with rival factories in the 
neighboring commonwealths of New England and New York, 
which were operated eleven or eleven and a half hours a day. 
They submitted their books to show that the labor cost of their 
goods had increased almost proportionately with the forced 
reduction of hours. While they could not prevail upon the 
legislature to repeal the law, they succeeded in having an 
official investigation of the question made by the State 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 

The report of Carroll D. Wright, then chief of the Massa- 
chusetts bureau, vindicated the ten-hour law. Colonel 
Wright’s famous report of 1881 declared (p. 457) that ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts with ten hours produces as much per man or per 
loom or per spindle, equal grades being considered, as other 
states with eleven and more hours,” and also that ‘‘ wages 
here rule as high, if not higher, than in the states where the 

mills run longer time.’’ He added: “So far 

as the tables show there is no reason why 

Massa- the mills in New York, Connecticut, Rhode 

chusetts’ Island, New Hampshire, and Maine should 

; not be run on the ten-hour basis in harmony 

Experience with the system in successful operation in 

Massachusetts.”” The result of this report 

was that opposition to the law died away 

for a time in Massachusetts, and that the neighboring 
states soon enacted similar laws. 

From that time to this, public opinion in Massachusetts has 
upheld the ten-hour law, and approved the extension of its 
principles despite the contention of Massachusetts manu- 
facturers that it handicapped them in their competition with 
rival establishments in other states. Thus as late as 1895 
the ‘Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers’’ in a series of articles on ‘‘ Factory Legislation in New 
England,’”’ which was subsequently reprinted by the Ark- 
wright Club, affirmed that ‘“‘ vast sums of Massachusetts capi- 
tal have gone into other New England states, driven away 
from home by the adverse conditions created by legislation.” 

Fortunately, statistics are at hand which afford simple but 
fairly effective tests of the assertion that Massachusetts’ in- 
dustries are threatened with ruin by restrictive labor legisla- 
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tion. In the first place. Massachusetts’ cotton industry, the 
business chiefly afiected by short-hour laws, has fully kept 
pace with that of rival states in the North. In 1870, four 
years before the enactment of the ten-hour law, Massachu- 
Setts had 39.5 per cent of all the cotton spindles in the North 
Atlantic states, ix years after the passage of that law, Massa- 
chusetts’ proportion was 45 Der cent; im 1890 it was 47.5 
per cent, and in 1 33-5 percent. Itis difficult tosce what 
vicaser proof could be demanded of the beneficial results of 
the Massachusetts short-hour laws of 1874 (sixty hours a 
week) and 1892 (fity-eight hours). 


Again, that the maximum industrial efficiency 
of a community has been reached under the nine- 
and-a-half-hour day of England and Massachusetts 
may be questioned in view of numerous successful 
experiments with the eight-hour day. A record 
of these experiments will be found in the books 
devoted to this question. One of the most 
notable of these experiments was made by the 
large machinery manufacturers, Messrs. Mather 
& Platt, of Salford, England, who employed 1,200 
workmen. Their reduction in hours from fifty- 
three to forty-eight per week resulted in so little 
diminution of the output that the British Govern- 
ment decided to make a similar reduction in the 
royal arsenals. But for the most convincing 
demonstration of the benefits of the eight-hour 
day one must go to the Australian colonies, where 
it is nearly universal 

Once more, at the present time there is a 
growing recognition of the destructive effects 
upon the life and health of wage-earners, of ma- 
chine methods and processes of utilizing harmful 
materials. : 

It has rarely been so tersely stated as in these 
words of Professor Clark of Columbia University: 

If you want a man to work for you one day, and one day 
the greatest possible amount of work which 
performing, you must make him work for 
. If you would have him work a week it 
will be necessary to reduce the time to twenty hours a day; 
if you want him to work for a month, a still further reduction 
to eighteen hours a day. For the year, fifteen hours a day 

ill do; for several years, ten hours; but if you wish to get the 
most out of a man for 2 working lifetime, you will have to 
reduce his hours of labor to eight each day. 


It is an absolute waste to have the workmen in 
our manufacturing and transport industries die 
as young as they do. The English mortality 
statistics (the only accurate figures that we pos- 
sess of deaths by occupations) show that the 
death-rate of occupied males is almost twice as 
great in the industrial as in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. Taking 1,000 as the standard of measure- 
ment, we find the mortality among dock-laborers 
to be 1,829 as compared with 604 among school- 
masters. The enormous disparity points to a 
most unprofitable organization of industry. And 
in the U. S.. according to the unanimous testi- 
mony of American and foreign observers, the 
working men are worn out at an even earlier age 
than in England or elsewhere. 

A French authority was forced to the conclu- 
sion that the maximum working-time should be 
eight hours in all branches of industry wherein 
peculiar conditions exist, such as the employment 
of children or women, special risks of danger, 
particles of dust in the atmosphere, etc. ““The 
limitation of hours to eight per day.’ he says, 
“‘would have the best effects u the general 
health and mental activity of the working classes 
and would diminish their chronic sickness and 
mortality.” 

Dr. Ilia Sachnine after an exhaustive study 
(La Journée de Huit Heures au Point de vue de 
L’hygiene et de la Medicine, Lyon, 1900), con- 
cludes that the abnormal sickness and mortality 
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among working people is due not simply to 
poisonous or noxious substances in the materials 
of work, but also to fatigue, which affects the 
nerves. 

Health and vigor are of primary importance 
to any body of workers, and whatever policy will 
promote the mgr of the cone in the 
long run prove best policy, even if its adop- 
tion may temporarily cut down profits. The 
Massachusetts cotton industry affords an excel- 
lent example of the wisdom of this policy, not- 
withstanding the dissatisfaction of a part of the 
employing classes. For as a result of Massa- 
chusetts labor legislation and the competition of 
Southern factories, Massachusetts factory owners 
have been obliged to seek the latest inventions 
and improved processes, to uce finer and 
more attractive goods. As the Southern mills 
have naturally begun with the production of 
coarse grades, the Massachusetts manufacturer 
has endeavored to avoid competition by confining 
himself to the higher grades. This has of course 
called for more and more skill on the part of 
Massachusetts operatives and has led to the es- 
tablishment of textile schools. The grand result 
is that Massachusetts has a body of workmen who 
have leisure to appreciate the public libraries 
scattered throughout the state; to perfect their 
technical training as well as to acquire that de- 
gree of culture and knowledge which makes an 
intelligent citizenship and to discharge the duties 
imposed by that citizenship. What American 
would hesitate in choosing between this 
and the system of the Southern factory a ape 
where men, women, and children can be regarded 
as little better than working animals? Even as 
regards the production of material goods, it is 
nothing but short-sightedness to regard the 
Southern industry with its eleven-hour day as 
superior to the Massachusetts industry with a 
fifty-eight-hour week. 

The objection made to the higher system is that 
such progress has to be paid for out of the profits. 
Every capitalist would prefer to continue his ma- 
chinery in use until it is entirely worn out, and 
with large profits such as are made now in the 
South he will do so. But diminished profits in 
Massachusetts have made the Massachusetts man- 
ufacturers the leaders in improving machinery and 
methods. It is not too high a price to pay for 
progress. 

In discussions of the shorter-hours’ question it 
is usual to refer to the moral aspects and to con- 
sider the effects of a shortening of the working- 
time upon the home life of wage-earners, their 
pleasures (and more particularly their use of 
liquor), and in general their disposition of the 
added hours of leisure. But as a matter of fact 
no well-grounded distinction can be made between 
the moral and economic effects, for any c 
that ss eth the morals of a community will in 
the end produce an increase in the amount of 
material goods made by that community. The 
family furnishes the really fundamental education 
of the growing generation—the education of 
character; and the family life thus really deter- 
mines the quality of the rising generation as 
efficient or non-efficient wealth producers. Ifa 
reduction in the hours of labor does ote the 
growth of a purer and better family life, it will un- — 
questionably result in the production of greater 
material wealth on the part of the tion 
trained under its influence: nothing else in fact 
will so effectively diminish the vast number of 
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criminals, paupers, and idlers, who, in the present 
generation, consume the people’s substance. 

Shorter hours improve the worker and there- 
ek also increase product by increasing home 
ife. 

A very little observation serves to show that 
home life can scarcely exist in a family whose 
head must work twelve or thirteen hours a day. 
For two or three additional hours must be spent* 
away from home in traveling to and from work 
and in eating luncheon, and that leaves the work- 
man scarcely more than his sleeping-hours. He 
may as a result see his children once-a week, if he 
does not have to work on Sunday. The wife’s 
life is darkened even more by the long-hour day, 
especially if she also be a working woman. Even 
if the day be one of only ten hours, she must arise 
as early as five o’clock to prepare breakfast for 
her husband and herself so that they may be at 
their work places at seven. Beginning at that 
early hour her day will be a very long one. 

Long hours of work exhaust the toiler and unfit 
him for reading or light social pleasures in the 
midst of his family in the evening. His body and 

are crave sy ek oo Robs 
: im to the saloon, where he drinks 
eee heavily. And thus the very appetite 
for stimulants, created by exhaust- 
ing hours of labor, is cited in certain quarters 
as a fatal objection to the shortening of working- 
hours. The assertion that additional leisure 
would be spent in drinking and carousals is fre- 
quently made the basis of argument against 
shortening the hours of work. And of course it 
is always possible to adduce numerous instances 
of such results. Unskilled and lowly paid labor- 
ers may find no other way of spending their 
leisure, but it is certainly not so among the skilled 
craftsmen. No complaint has been made that 
carpenters and masons are now more addicted to 
intoxicants than they were before they won the 
eight-hour day. On the contrary, the impression 
everywhere prevails that drunkenness has de- 
creased in their ranks and in other classes where 
hours have been shortened. The phenomenal 
growth of university extension lectures, evening- 
schools, and public libraries can be explained in 
no other way than by the increasing participation 
therein of the wage-workers. The following quo- 
tation from a letter by John Mitchell, president 
of the United Mine Workers, testifies to the im- 
provement in drinking-habits wrought by the 
shorter working-day: 


You would be surprized to note the progress the coal-miners 
are making since the inauguration of the eight-hour day 
three yearsago, In many places theyare organizing libraries, 
they are taking a greater interest in public questions, and their 
family life has become much improved and sweetened. For- 
merly when they came home in the evening they were so 
exhausted that they felt crotchety and cross. Now they come 
home in better time and can always afford to give the “‘old 
woman” asmile. But above all, you would be surprized to 
note what this change has wrought in the mining regions in 
reducing drunkenness. The eight-hour day is the greatest 
temperance advocate I know of, 


Outdoor recreation and sports have thriven 
wonderfully among the working people who en- 
joy short hours and have contributed much to the 
general improvement in health observed in recent 
years. An even more profitable way of spending 
their leisure has appeared among the English and 
Australian working classes, whose working-hours 
are shorter than those of American wage-earners, 
namely, home gardening. Sydney and Melbourne 
are metropolitan cities with the largest part of 
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their population in suburban homes. The wage- 
earner by leaving his work early in the afternoon 
can easily manage to live in a cottage of his own 
out in the suburbs and can keep his own garden. 
It has been said that ‘‘the city of Melbourne has 
a wall of security in the belt of working-class cot- 
tages by which it is encircled; and the pride of the 
modest owners in their little home and garden 
diverts them not merely from political but from 
convivial temptations.” 

Thus far we have been discussing what may be 
called the immediate effects of the eight-hour 
day. Of greater importance are those more gen- 
eral and remote effects that will be manifested 
in the industrial success or failure of the next 
generation of workers whose training and edu- 
cation will be carried on under the shorter-day 
system, 

There is a popular belief that reduction of hours, 
by diminishing the amount of work performed, 
would create a demand for additional workmen. 
Thus, the organ of one of the most enlightened 
and conservative trade-unions in the U. S. says of 
the eight-hour bill which has passed the House of 
Representatives: 


If we can succeed in passing this bill it will create such a 
demand for labor as was never experienced; it will raise wages 
and give a boost to the labor movement that will make it 
respected by those who are its antagonists. 


Among working men, indeed, the favorite argu- 
ment in favor of shorter hours is that more labor 
would then be required to accomplish equal re- 
sults. It is believed that the eight-hour day 
would result in the absorption of the great mass 
of the unemployed, who are constantly tempted 
to underbid the employed, thereby keeping down 
wages, as well as using up large funds set aside by 
the labor-unions for the maintenance of their un- 
employed members. Most of the literature in the 
Eight-Hour Series published by the American 
Federation of Labor emphasizes this particular 
effect of a shorter working-day. (See Eicur- 
Hour PuHILosopnHy.) 

It looks plausible; but it must not be hastily 
accepted on account of mere plausibility. 

Let us suppose that the daily working-time 
in bakeries is reduced to eight hours a day, and 
that in order to maintain the supply of bread 
employers must engage more workmen. The 
number of persons unemployed is by so much 
diminished and the number of consumers corre- 
spondingly increased. Other trades will therefore 
expect an increased demand for their goods, and 
more workmen will be employed to meet this de- 
mand, until the unemployed are all at work and 
everybody is happy. So easy a solution of the 
labor question is evidently based on a fallacy 
somewhere, else it would long since have met with 
general adoption. In the case of the bakers, it 
will be recognized that the employment of more 
men will increase the employers’ wages bill, which 
must in the long run be made up by higher prices 
on account of the tendency of profits to uniform- 
ity in all industries. But if the price of bread is 
increased working men generally will have less 
money for other things; their purchases of 
clothing, furniture, books, etc., will dwindle and 
business in these industries will fall off until in 
the end many more workmen will be discharged 
than were originally taken on by the bakers. The 
number of unemployed will be greater than ever. 
This is because the aggregate product of the com 
munity has been diminished, 
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As a remedy for the problem of the unemployed 
the reduction of the hours of labor is therefore 
illusory. If any one is inclined 
to scout this conclusion as mere 
“theory,” let him study the labor 
question in Australia. There the 
eight-hour day is universal, and yet 
nowhere else in the world has dis- 
tress on account of unemployment 
been greater than it was in Australia in the long 
depression of the nineties. 

The effects of reducing the hours of work, there- 
fore, may be summarized as follows: 

1. Production, and therefore wages, may be 
maintained without the employment of additional 
laborers by: (a) ‘‘Hauling in slack rope,” i. e., 
abolishing intervals of rest, dawdling, irregular 
attendance, etc. (b) More intense application to 
work, speeding of the machinery, etc. (c) The 
adoption of improved processes and labor-saving 
machinery. 

2. Production may be maintained by the em- 
ployment of additional workmen at the expense 
neither of the wage-earner nor of the consumer, 
by: (a) Eliminating the small employer and con- 
centrating labor in large establishments which can 
flourish on lower rates of profit by reason of large 
returns. (b) Making monopoly gains pay the in- 
creased expenses of production. 

3. From a social point of view, production will 
be increased by any change in industrial organi- 
zation which diminishes the number of idlers, 
paupers, and criminals. Shorter hours of work, 
by allowing higher standards of comfort and 
purer family life, promise to enhance the indus- 
trial efficiency of the wage-working class (im- 
proved health, longer life, more content, and 
greater intelligence and inventiveness). 

4. Reduction of the hours of labor will not 
abolish the problem of unemployment. (See 
Hours oF LABOR.) Apna F. WEBER. 


Will Not, 
However, 
Employ the 
Unemployed 


ELBERFELD -SYSTEM: Attention has been 
widely attracted to the methods of poor relief 
adopted in Elberfeld, and copied in many German 
cities. In 1823 the Prussian Government au- 
thorized each commune in the Diisseldorf circle 
to take charge of its own poor relief, but until 
1850 the old system, founded upon that of the 
French Empire, remained in vogue. 
in the charge of wealthy individuals was then 
tried, but proved very costly. At the instigation 
of Daniel von der Heydt, a banker of Elberfeld, 
the existing scheme was authorized. 

For poor-law purposes the city is divided into 
546 sections, each section consisting of about 300 
people. Every fourteen sections constitute a dis- 
trict. Over each section is placed an almoner; 
and over each district, which has fourteen almon- 
ers, is appointed an overseer. All these officers 
are under the control of a central committee of 
nine, of which the mayor is ex-officio president, 
four members are town councilors, and the other 
four are ordinary citizens. The 546 almoners 
and thirty-nine overseers are unpaid, but all is 
under city control. 


The duties of the almoners are extensive and precise. 
Every person needing relief makes application to the almoner 
of his own district. It is then the duty of the almoner to 
institute full and particular inquiries into all the circum- 
stances of the case. He is also required to keep himself con- 
stantly informed so long as the applicant may continue to 
need relief. Every fortnight the fourteen almoners of each 
district meet under the presidency of the district overseer; the 
reports of each are then considered, and the minute-book pre- 
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ared for the Central Committee. That committee also meets 
ortnightly on the day following the meetings of the almoners 
and overseers. The small size of the sections enables each 
almoner, without difficulty, to make himself thoroughly 
familiar with all the distress of his district, and with every 
exaggerating or favorably modifying circumstance connected 
with it. Being a citizen and not a paid official, he has no 
interest but to state the facts as plainly as may be, and to see 
to it that the relief shall be suchas is best suited to the neces- 
sities of each case. Relief is granted according toa fixt and 
uniform scale, which is so framed as to secure that only the 
minimum necessary for bare subsistence is supplied to the 
applicant and his family. Any small sums he may earn are 
considered and deducted so as to bring his rate of relief to 
the standard minimum. One of the instructions of the 
almoner is that he is bound to use every possible effort to se- 
cure employment for those who may be in receipt of relief. 

But while relief is thus strictly limited, much more is really 
done. For the almoner coming to know the comparatively 
small section over which he is assigned, and there being de- 
veloped a civic interest in his work, he is able 
to help the needy in many ways before they 
come in need of money relief. He helps the 
unemployed to find work, the sick to obtain 
medical attendance; to the beginner in dis- 
Ripation he gives the word of counsel which 
often rescues him from evil. He becomes a 
little father to his section. He is allowed by the city to loan 
tools, sewing-machines, etc. The best men take these 
positions. According to W. H. Dawson (‘‘ The German Work- 
man,’ 1906), among 600 almoners recently in charge was 1 
who had been in office teen bye 1g in office over thirty 
years; 81 over twenty years, and 268 over ten years. They 
included 243 business men, 319 professional men, 9 farmers 
and landowners. Women aid through their Frauenverein, 
and are now beginning to be appointed as supplemental 
official almoners. 

The result is that tho the population has increased from 
50,000 in 1852 to 162,000 in 1904, the number receiving either 
temporary or permanent help has only in- 
creased from 4,000 to 7,689, a decrease from 
8 per cent in 1852 to 4.7 per cent in 1904, or 
nearly one half. The relief given in 1852 was 
$44,660, or eighty-nine cents per head of popu- 
lation, and in r904 (including poorhouse, orphanage, etc.), 
$143,530, or eighty-eight cents per head, with far better results. 
Berlin, Cologne, Dresden, Stuttgart, and other German cities 
have adopted the same general system. 


Little 
Fathers 


Results 


REFERENCES: Britain’s Next Campaign, Julie Sutter, and 
The German Workman, W. H. Dawson (1906). 


ELECTIONS (see also AUSTRALIAN BALLOT 
PRIMARIES; CORRUPT PRacTISES ACTS; REFER- 
ENDUM): Elections seem to have originated in 
the general assemblies of citizens (or perhaps in 
the old labor-gilds (see GiLDs), as in the Roman 
concilia (see Rome), the Athenian ecclesia (see 
ATHENS), or the Teutonic assemblages of freemen 
(see SWITZERLAND). When these passed away, 
first in fact and then in form, in the growth of 
despotism and autocracy, the custom of election 
was preserved in the monastic fraternities, eccle- 
siastical conventions, free cities, and trade-gilds. 
Favored electors, as in Germany, often elected 
emperors or even kings. 

Election by popular vote is now becoming 
again the rule in all civilized countries, with a 
tendency everywhere to be by universal adult 
suffrage, tho to-day for the most part only by 
adult male suffrage (see SUFFRAGE). The United 
States was the first country to establish this in a 
large way in modern times, tho even in the states, 
when they became independent, the suffrage was 
limited in each one of the commonwealths by 
property and other qualifications. 


Tue UNITED STATES 


Elections in the U. S. are numerous and fre- 
quent, and here is one of the main sources of their 


evil. Federal elections come every four years; 
state elections come usually every 
Frequency Y°at; municipal elections come also 


yearly, sometimes on the same day 
and sometimes on different days 
from the other elections. In the case ,of each 
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election (federal, state, and municipal) the voter 
has numerous candidates to vote for. In federal 
elections he votes for electors for president and 
vice-president; in state elections he votes for 
governor, lieutenant-governor, congressmen, rep- 
resentatives to the state legislatures, secretary of 
state, attorney-general, sometimes judges, and 
several other officers. In city elections he usually 
votes for mayor, aldermen, common councilors, 
school board, commissioriers of various depart- 
ments. Besides this he is usually called upon to 
vote yea or nay on various questions of granting 
license or no. For each office three or four par- 
ties each nominate different candidates. The 
result is that frequently the voter has to have be- 
fore him several hundred names. The ballot 
upon which the average city voter has to record 
his choice is often a blanket sheet covered with 
confusing names. Under the present system, 
then, the first characteristic of American elec- 
tions is that even the voter who desires to be 
honest cannot go by his own personal knowledge 
of the candidates. It is impossible for him to 
know personally and to judge between the 
claims of the different men. He, therefore, is 
compelled to be guided in his choice by his party, 
by hearsay, or by the press. Here comes in the 
opportunity of the professional politician. 

For the misuse of elections, see CORRUPTION. 

The machine controls elections mainly through 
the primary. The primary is determined by its 
roll of ward voters entitled to vote in 
it. This roll is prepared by the ward 
committee. It knows its own men. 
Others are admitted to the primaries 
on the votes of those already admitted. To gain 
admission, one often has to give a pledge to support 
the committee. Independent men are gotten rid 
of or refused admission. Subservient primaries 
are thus easily gotten. Honest men object to such 
measures, and either stay away or give up in dis- 
gust after fruitless efforts to capture the primary. 

Bogus lists of voters are often made. Men are 
brought in from other districts to vote for the 
machine, 

When the primary meets a “‘slate”’ is brought 
in, and usually the names on it receive the nomi- 
nation from the subservient primary. If a few 
opponents are present, they are usually allowed 
to make opposing but fruitless nominations, the 
committee being sure of the result. The chair- 
man appointed by the meeting is almost always 
the tool of the committee. If there should be a 
split or division, sometimes a disturbance is pur- 
posely created, and in the confusion the chair- 
man can declare the nominations carried. Often 
shouters and roughs are brought in to shout 
down all opposition. Usually when there is a 
division, it is merely a fight within the party, 
between two ward or city cliques, for offices, 
both of which are subservient to the machine. 
Honest battles in the primaries are almost un- 
known, and ‘‘reformers”’ have almost given up 
in despair attempting to capture the primaries 
of the old parties under. the present system. 
Their only hope seems to’ be to make independent 
nominations of their own. They sometimes win, 
in cases of the uprisings of indignant citizens, but 
the indignation does not last, and pretty soon the 
regular work of the old party machine wins again. 
Nor is there usually much hope in playing corrupt 
Republican primary against corrupt Democratic 
primary, especially in city politics, because the 
machine which once gets hold of a city usually 
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gets such complete hold of it that in that city 
there is little rivalry between the two parties. 
With the rarest of exceptions, New York City is 
always Democratic and Philadelphia always Re- 
publican. So even with many smaller cities. 
Even where the cities are uncertain, certain 
wards in each city can always be counted on fora 
certain party. Sometimes, too, the same munic- 
ipal ring controls the primaries of both parties. 
Such are some of the difficulties of reaching the 
primaries. 

Above the primary is the convention. The 
convention is usually safe for the machine, be- 
cause the machine has already captured the pri- 
maries that send the delegates. The machine 
nominates a temporary chairman, and he is 
elected usually by subservient delegates; if not, 
roughs and shouters are brought in. He names 
the committee on contested seats, which com- 
mittee, passing on the titles of delegates, can 
admit the friends and refuse admission to the 
opponents of the machine. In all doubtful 
cases the machine favors itself. It then gets the 
chairman of the convention, and has practically 
all power in its hands. Such are some of the 
methods of American electioneering. 

When it comes to the voting, the ward and 
county committees are instructed to see that the 
full party vote is polled and that all the doubtful 
are canvassed. Money is sent to the 
different committees to buy -those 
who can be bought. Men are hired 
to go among the trade-unions and 
secure the labor vote. Papers are bought up or 
filled with paid editorials and paid ‘“‘news.’’ The 
papers of the foreign populations are subsidized. 
Campaign circulars are prepared suited for special 
classes and addrest to clergymen, to merchants, 
to ‘‘the American working men.”’ ‘‘Orators’’ are 
put upon the stump and sent to every district. 
National orators are carried in special trains 
from city to city. Carefully prepared reports of 
extempore speeches by the rival candidates are 
put in the daily press. Mud, if necessary, is 
slyly thrown. Sometimes lies are circulated at 
the last minute when it is too late for the opposing 
party to refute them. ‘‘Claims’’ are made show- 
ing that all the country is going one way. Pro- 
cessions and monster parades are formed. Those 
away from home get their railway fare paid if they 
will go home and vote for a certain party. The 
railroads grant free passage to those who will 
vote in their interest. Taxes are paid for votes. 
Minor forms of corruption are resorted to. Such 
are some of the elements of American elections. 

It is to be noted, however, that in a few states 
reform methods as to primaries and elections 
have been instituted and are being agitated in 
almost all states. See article PRIMARIES. 


Campaigns 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The English election system is in many ways 
different. Corruption is very rare. After the 
general election of 1906 there were only five 
election petition trials. In Worcester, which has 
had the reputation of having the most electoral 
corruption, a ward committee chairman stated 
that out of more than 7,600 voters at the polls 
less than 300 were bribable. 

The fact that elections do not all come at the 
same time attracts general attention to each sep- 
arate election, and makes dishonesty more diffi- 
cult, while extending the interest of all classes. 


Elections 
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The English system of “‘heckling,’”’ or of having 
the candidate appear before his constituents with 
any one free to question him, is often only a farce, 
but some consider that it interests and educates 
the separate voters. The main reason, however, 
for purer elections is the important Corrupt Prac- 
tises Act (g. v.), which limits the amount of cam- 
paign expenses that may be incurred, and com- 
pels the candidate to have his expenditures all 
go through the hands of one man, who must 
make a rigid report, to be scrutinized by mem- 
bers of the other party. This and the ease of 
nominations, with the irregularity and compara- 
tive infrequency of elections, presents the devel- 
opment of the party machine system. 

Mr. Albert Shaw thus briefly describes the nom- 
inating and polling machinery after the election 
writs have been made out: 

“The names of candidates must be left at the 
clerk’s office, inscribed upon official blanks, a 
week before the election. Accompanying each 

name must be the signature of a 
Namiantions ‘proposer,’ a ‘seconder,’ and eight 

other citizens. Only such persons 

as have been nominated in this way 
may be voted for. Nominations being all in, the 
list is at once printed and conspicuously bulle- 
tined. The announcement contains the full names, 
residences (street and number), and occupations 
of the nominees, and the names of the proposer 
and seconder in each case. If only one nomina- 
tion has been made in any ward, the nomination 
is itself the election, and the polls will not be 
opened in that ward.” 


FRANCE 


The French electoral system is quite different 
from either that of the U. S. or Great Britain. 
Here, again, we do not have the appearance of the 
party machine, as in the U. S., tho the govern- 
ment often plays an unfortunate part through its 
use of secret service money in aiding candidates 
favorable to the administration. There is not 
much direct bribery, on account of the strictness 
of the law; but the candidate who can spend for 
campaign posters, meetings, or sometimes for 
bodies of supporters, who will keep his meetings 
in order and disturb or break up the meetings of 
his rival, has an undue advantage. One reason, 
perhaps, that the party machine has not devel- 
oped is that the French governments have been 
so unstable and parties broken into,so many 
groups that there has been small chance for strong 
parties to develop. A more effectual 
reason, however, is the use of the 
second ballot, in use in France and 
several European countries. Accord- 
ing to the law, there is no election un- 
less some candidate has secured at least one quar- 
ter of the registered voters, or at least a half plus 
one of the votes cast. If no candidate has re- 
ceived this another polling must be held a fortnight 
later, when a simple majority of the ballots cast 
suffice forachoice. The result of this is that on the 
first election day votes may be scattered among 
different candidates without risk, for they all tell 
against the common enemy, and on the second 
election they can all be rallied for that candidate 
of a party who has received the highest vote. 
The first ballot thus serves as a democratic way 
of nominating candidates, with little need of con- 
ventions, campaign committees, etc. Elections 
were formerly by the scrutin de liste, or the voting 
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for all the deputies allotted to a department by all 
in the department. Now, however, some elec- 
tions are universal, or the election of one candi- 
date by each district. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE, THE: The Con- 
stitution of the United States (see PRESIDENT) 
calls for the election of the president by electors 
chosen by the people of each state. This body of 
electors is called the Electoral College. Each 
state chooses a number of presidential electors 
equal to the number of its representatives in both 
houses of Congress. These electors meet in each 
state on a day fixt by law and give their votes 
in writing for president and vice-president. The 
votes are transmitted, sealed, to the capitol, 
and there opened by the president of the Senate 
in the presence of both houses and counted. The 
electors cannot be members of Congress nor 
holders of any federal office. 

The aim of this law was to secure the election 
of the president in a quiet, deliberate way by 
trusted representatives of the people. It was 
feared that the masses might not elect the best 
men if left wholly to themselves, and that pop- 
ular direct elections might lead to disturbances. 
It was thought, too, that as the electors’ votes 
are counted promiscuously, and not by states, 
each elector’s voice would have its weight. He 
might be in a minority in his own state, but his 
vote would, nevertheless, tell, because it would 
be added to those given by electors in other 
states for the same candidate. 

No part of their scheme seems to have been 
regarded by the constitution-makers of 1787 
with more complacency than this, altho no part 
had caused them so much perplexity. No part 
has so utterly belied their expectations. The 
presidential electors have become a mere cog- 
wheel in the machine. They have no discretion, 
but are chosen under a pledge to vote for certain 
men—a pledge of honor merely, but a pledge 
which has never (since 1796) been vial The 
plan, too, has done positive harm. It has made 
the election virtually an election by states, for 
the present system of choosing electors by “‘gen- 
eral ticket’’ over the whole state causes the whole 
weight of a state to be thrown into the scale of 
one candidate and party. Hence in a presiden- 
tial election the struggle concentrates itself in the 
doubtful states, where the parties are nearly 
equally divided, and is languid in states where a 
distinct majority either way may be anticipated, 
because, since it makes no difference whether a 
minority be large or small, it is not worth while 
to struggle hard to increase a minority which 
cannot be turned into a majority. Hence also 
a man may be, and has been, elected president 
by a minority of popular votes. (See PRESIDENT.) 


ELECTORAL REFORMS, See AvuSsTRALIAN 
BaLitot; Corrupt Practises Acts; Direct Lec- 
ISLATION; PRIMARIES; PROPORTIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION. 

. 


ELECTRICITY: (For Electric Lighting, see 
Licutinc; for Electric Railways, see RAILROADS 
AND. STREET RarLroaps.) It: is a common 
thought that we are passing out of the age of 
steam into the age of electricity, and this is 
affecting social problems in many ways. It is not 
affecting social problems in one way, however, in 
which it was widely claimed that it would a score 
of years ago. It was widely urged at that time 
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(see D. A. Wells’s ‘‘Recent Economic Changes,” 
1889) that the introduction of electric power, 
with its ease of transmission and dispersion, 
would render unnecessary the concentration 
of production in great factories and industrial 
centers, would bring back the era of home manu- 
factures and the small producer, increase the 
possibilities of competition, and arrest many 
industrial evils, and especially those of monopoly 
and its resultant ills. Twenty years ago this was 
a stock argument against socialism. To-day this 
argument is little heard. It is more than a ques- 
tion of motive power that produces the economy 
of the factory and the tendency to combination. 
The latter especially is a question of the market 
rather than of the means of material production. 
Electric plants themselves are developing mon- 
ster factories, and combination is if anything 
more developed under electricity than under 
steam. Especially has the use of electric motor 
power, widely transmitted, aided in the con- 
necting of towns and cities by electric car lines, 
and the combination of these into gigantic sys- 
tems. The sale again of electric power by one 
company to different companies tends to bring 
them sooner or later into one general combina- 


tion. Electricity certainly thus far has not pre- 
vented the steady disappearing of competi- 
tion. It is on the other hand believed by many 


that the tse of electricity will aid the advance of 
many reforms in the line of socialism. 

When the telephone can enter every home and 
electric power be furnished every house, many 
domestic operations, like sewing, can be man- 
aged by electricity, and meals be ordered at co- 
operative ovens by telephone. It is in such ways 
that many believe that our ‘‘domestic problem” 
is to be largely worked out. When one realizes 
how far the weather signal service has affected 
and may affect agriculture and navigation, how 
commerce to-day is dependent upon the telegraph 
and telephone, how easily power can be sold from 
one center to widely distributed factories, it 
means such a development of combination 
(rather than competition) that communities will 
not long like to be dependent on private com- 
panies for the power of so many activities, but 
will come to own and operate the centers of 
power, allowing with this of great freedom of in- 
dividual operation. 

How far industry is being revolutionized to-day 
by electricity is not always realized. Yet the 
value of electrical apparatus manufactured in the 
United States in 1906 was estimated at $260,- 
800,000. In Great Britain the growth of elec- 
trical industries is seen that in 1895 there were 
thirty-eight such companies and thirty-three 
municipalities, with electric plants, and in 1905 
187 companies and 237 municipalities. Yet 
the use of electricity seems but in its beginnings. 
Electric railways (not street-railways) were 
scarcely used in commerce in 1904. Electric 
motor-cars, the electric cab service, electric 
elevators are commercially but little older. 
Electro-metallurgy and electric chemistry were 
only beginning in 1900. Wireless telegraphy 
was not commercially used before rgo01. The 
New York Edison Co., for selling electric 
power, only completed its plant in New York 
City in 1gor. The electrical transference of 
music, the telharmonium, dates from 1go07. Yet 
the possibilities of electricity seem inexhaustible. 
It has been calculated that 7,000,000 of horse- 
power can be generated and electrically trans- 
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mitted almost any distance by the Niagara Falls 
alone. Electric power in California is now trans- 
mitted 230 miles. In Africa it is seriously pro- 
posed to work the South African mines with pow- 
er from the Victoria Falls. It is believed that 
steamers will before many years cross the Atlantic 
with stored electric power, instead of having to 
carry enormously expensive and bulky tonnage 
of coal. It is probable that goods will be car- 
ried: in electric trains of some nature which 
already have run some distance at the rate of 
140 miles per hour. Electric motors, many be- 
lieve, will make air locomotion practicable. The 
use of electricity is the physical industrial ques- 
tion of the day. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. See LicuTinc. 


ELLIOT, EBENEZER: English poet, called the 
‘““Corn-Law Rhymer’’; born at Marlborough, near 
Sheffield, 1781. The son of a manufacturer of 
the somewhat rough early type, he received little 
education, but read widely and early wrote verse. 
Entering business himself, he met with some 
success, but also with losses, which he laid to the 
Corn Laws. He developed a fierce indignation 
against the law that had kept him poor as an 
employer, and that prest so hardly on the workers 
whom he wished to benefit. In ‘‘The Splendid 
Village,’ ‘‘The Village Patriarch,” and, above all, 
in “‘The Ranter,’’ the reader feels the depth of 
his feeling for the poor and his hatred of the land- 
lord class. In the ‘‘Corn-Law Rhymes”’ (1831) 
the whole of his bitter anger breaks out, and the 
famous rimes play no small part in the agitation 
which finally abolished the Corn Laws. He died 
soon after seeing their abolition in 1849. 


ELLIS, HENRY HAVELOCK: English physi- 
cian and author; born at Croydon, Surrey, 1859; 
educated in private schools and St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London. From 1875 to 1879 he was en- 
gaged in teaching in New South Wales; and on 
his return to England he qualified as.a medical 
practitioner, but soon gave up his practise to de- 
vote himself to scientific and literary work. He 
is fellow of the Medico-Legal Society of New York 
and of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain, and honorary fellow of the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Medicine. He edited the ‘‘Contemporary 
Science Series’’ (1889) and Vizetelly’s ‘‘ Mermaid 
Series of Old Dramatists’? (1887-89). Among 
his works are: ‘‘The Criminal’ (1890); “‘Studies 
in the Psychology of Sex”’ (5 vols., 1897-1906) ; 
‘““Affirmations”’ (1897), etc. Address: Carbis 
Water, Lelant, Cornwall, England. 


ELMIRA REFORMATORY, NEW YORK: 
The sociological experiments and results arrived 
at in Elmira Reformatory, N. Y., entitle it to an 
article by itself. (See PENOLOGY.) 

The Elmira Reformatory was opened in 1876, 
when the first inmates were received. The in- 
stitution, however, did not take its distinctive 
position until 1877, when the bill providing for 
the ‘‘indeterminate’’ sentence was incorporated 
in the statutes. 

According to this bill, convicts sent to Elmira 
cannot be sentenced for any definite 
term, altho a maximum term can be 
given. The length of residence of 
the convict is left wholly to the deci- 
sion of the management. and this gives the key 
to the whole institution. On his arrival the con- 
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vict is carefully examined as to his history, men- 
tal and physical characteristics, and all circum- 
stances of his case, and is then treated as a moral 
patient, built up into self-supporting character as 
rapidly as possible, and only allowed to go out 
(unless the maximum term intervenes) when in 
the opinion of the management he is capable of 
self-supporting citizenship. He is, however, even 
then only allowed to go out for the first six months 
on parole, being kept in close correspondence 
with the management until he has proved himself 
worthy of absolute freedom. 

Such is, in brief, the thought of the reforma- 
tory. But the way the convicts are built up 
into character is by teaching them how to work. 
In 1888 the New York Legislature passed the 
Yates Bill, practically prohibiting the industries 
then being carried on at Elmira by the convicts, 
and absolutely forbidding the application of 
power machinery to prison labor, to prevent its 
competition with outside labor. It forced the 
prisoners into immediate idleness, and the man- 
agement scarcely knew what todo. But ina few 
hours the whole industrial life of the institution 
was revolutionized. All thought of making 
profit was given up and industrial classes were 
commenced simply for the good of the men. The 
whole mass of convicts, too, for sake of exercise, 
were brought out and drilled in military exercise. 
The result of both measures has been good 
beyond all expectation. The military exercise 
gives the convicts a carriage and bearing, both 
mental and physical, that makes them wholly 
different. To-day they form a notable regiment 
of men, organized, officered, and commanded by 
those convicts proving themselves the most 
worthy, and with their own band, and all ap- 
pointments of a regiment. 

The reformatory population is divided into 
three grades: first, second, and third. Each man 
upon admission to the institution is placed in the 
second grade, from which, by making a good 
record in demeanor, school of letters, and trades- 
school, he may rise to the first grade or, by failure 
to do this, may drop to the third. Six months of 
proper institutional record in the second grade 
insures promotion to the first grade; a like six 
months in the first grade entitles the prisoner 
to consideration by the board* of managers for 
parole. For improper demeanor, if sufficiently 
serious, reduction in grade is possible at any time. 
Poor school work, if below certain prescribed 
standards, and persisted in for a month or more, 
also necessitates grade reduction. After reduc- 
tion to the third grade, at least one 
month of proper record is required 
before eligibility for promotion can 
be considered. 

Under the Elmira Reformatory sys- 
tem it is designed that each prisoner, from the 
date of his admission until granted his absolute 
release, shall be taught the value of self-support 
and to this end his personal account is credited 
with a small daily amount, intended to represent 
wages, and is debited with the cost of all he 
receives, be it for meals, lodging, clothing, med- 
ical attendance, or fines incurred; nothing be- 
ing furnished gratis with the exception of his 
first outfit of clothing, and a few other necessary 
articles of like character. It is possible for a 
prisoner of average health and intelligence to de- 
fray all his institutional expenses, as enumerated 
above, and still have remaining to his credit, when 
released, a small balance, sufficient to pay for his 
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transportation to place of employment, and tem- 
porary subsistence until he receives his first wages 
in free life. 

The prisoners take their meals in dining-rooms, 
to which they are assigned according to grade. 
The food supplied to the three grades is uniform 
in quality, but the ration of the first grade admits 
of a somewhat greater variety than does that 
issued to the second and third grades. 

First-grade prisoners who have been economi- 
cal in their various expenditures, and have thus 
obtained a certain credit balance, showing a 
specified sum saved, occupy a separate dining- 
room and are allowed a more extended dietary 
than their fellows, their accounts being duly 
debited with the cost of the additional items re- 
ceived. These prisoners are also permitted to 
converse while at table, another privilege not 
accorded to inmates using the other dining- 
rooms. 

The engagements of each inmate are intended 
to absorb his thoughts completely during most 
of his waking moments, and they are sufficiently 
varied, tho systematized. The pro- 
gram is varied for individuals. There 
are those who are employed at pro- 
ductive labor or in domestic service. 
A majority of the trades-school pupils spend a 
portion of two days a week in the drawing-class 
room. Wednesday and Saturday afternoons 
work is suspended in the shops and trades-class 
rooms and the four hours are devoted to drilling 
and military ceremonies. There are evening- 
class meetings for every man as often as twice a 
week, and for those most nearly illiterate and 
those taking special courses as often as four times 
a week. On Sundays there are classes in ethics. 
There are kindergarten classes for the under- 
witted, classes for the others in all branches of 
study, from elementary subjects to the higher 
sciences and philosophy. The elementary classes 
are usually taught by advanced convicts. The 
main classes are, however, industrial. 

At the present time twenty-nine trades,.as 
enumerated in the following list, are taught in 
the trades-school: Barber, bookbinder, brass- 
smith, bricklayer, cabinet-maker, carpenter, 
clothing cutter, electrician, frescoer, hardwood 
finisher, horseshoer, house-painter, iron-forger, 
machine-wood-worker, machinist, molder, paint 
mixer, plasterer, plumber, printer, shoemaker, 
sign-painter, steam-fitter, stenographer and type- 
writer, stone-cutter, stone-mason, tailor, tinsmith, 
and upholsterer. 

In many workshops containing scores or even 
hundreds of workers, convicts are the only teach- 
ers and convicts the only watch on guard. Much 
attention is given to physical training. Every 
convict, on coming in, is physically examined, 
and then the endeavor is made to develop to the 
norm that which is abnormal. 

The principal regulations governing paroled 
men, which are printed on the certificates is- 
sued to each, are these: 
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1. The graduate shall proceed directly to the place of 
employment provided for him and there remain, if practi- 
cable, for at least six months from date. 

2, In case he finds it desirable to change his employment 
or residence, he shall first get the consent of the managers 
through the general superintendent. —— 

3. He shall on the first of every month, for the period of 
six months or more, and until absolutely released by the 
managers, forward to the general superintendent a report of 
himself certified by his employer or an agent of the managers, 
which report shall state whether he has been constantly under 
pay during the month and if not, why not, and how much 
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money he has expended and saved, together with a general 
and full statement of himself and surroundings. 
4. He shall in all respects conduct himself honestly, avoid 
ed ane evil associations, and shall abstain from intoxicating 
rinks. 


Each man is advised, prior to his departure, 
that he need not fear to communicate with the 
management in case he loses his situation or 
becomes unable to labor by reason of sickness. 
He is assured that he may at all times rely upon“ 
the aid and counsel of the managers and super- 
intendent, and that, in case of disaster, he may 
find the reformatory a desirable retreat. If the 
terms of the conditional release are faithfully 
complied with for a period of six months, the 
board of managers, by vote at one of their 
monthly meetings, grant absolute release, which 
operates the same as a pardon by the governor. 

The results of the plan are the most favorable. 
According to the report for 1906, there had been 
received on the indeterminate term 
(1876-1906) 15,107 prisoners (be- 
sides 709 on definite term from U. S. 
federal courts). Of these 33 had been 
absolutely released, 10,216 paroled; 1,347 had had 
their maximum sentence expire; 48 had been 
pardoned; 31 had escaped; 248 had died; 1,963 
had been transferred to other prisons, hospitals, 
etc.; 1,221 were in prison. Of the 1,016 who had 
been paroled the year ending Sept. 30, 1906, 
348 had served well and earned absolute release, 
and 530 were serving well, tho their time of parole 
had not expired, indicating a probable reforma- 
tion of 86.4 per cent. 

The gross cost of maintenance for 1906 was 
$237,059. Income from sales, etc., was $8,209. 
The per diem cost of maintenance per capita was 
.44 cents. The Year Book of the reformatory, 
bound, printed, and, in part, written by the con- 
victs, can be had ordinarily on application. The 
closing sentence of one Year Book says: ‘‘The 
time will come when every punitive institution 
in the civilized world will be destroyed, and ail 
places for the treatment of crime be hospitals, 
schools, workshops, and reformatories.’’ (See 
also PENOLOGY; CRIME.) 
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ELY, RICHARD THEODORE: American econ- 
omist, educator, and writer on social and eco- 
nomic questions; bornin Ripley, N.Y., 1854. Until 
the age of eighteen he lived in the country, work- 
ing on a farm of which, for a time, he had entire 
control. His father was a civil engineer, and for 
some time he was employed on his engineering 
corps in laying out a railroad. After completing 
the course of the State Normal School he entered 
Dartmouth College, going from there to Columbia 
College, where he was graduated in 1876. After- 
ward he continued his studies in German univer- 
sities, receiving the degree of Ph.D. from Heidel- 
berg in 1879. A year after his return to America 
he was called to Johns Hopkins University, where 
he was professor of political economy until 1892, 
when he resigned to take the professorship of that 
science at the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Ely has made a record of incessant 
activity as university professor and lecturer. 
More than any other man he was identified with 
the formation of the American Economic Associa- 
tion. In Baltimore he was for one vear (1885-86) 
a member of the city tax commission and for two 
years (1886-88) a member of the State Tax Com- 
mission. He has taken an active part in the 
Chautauqua movement, has lectured for several 
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years at the annual summer assemblies, and is a 
member of several societies, notably the Christian 
Social Union, of which he was the first secretary. 
Dr. Ely has written numerous works and con- 
tributed largely to the leading periodicals and 
papers; and he has become a recognized leader of 
American public opinion in matters of economics 
and applied ethics. He has devoted particular 
attention to the study of taxation, socialism, the 
labor question, and municipal government. His 
“Taxation in American States and Cities’? and 
the “‘Labor Movement in America’’ represent 
pioneer work in their respective fields. Among 
other works of his may be mentioned: ‘‘French 
and German Socialism in Modern Times’”’ (1883); 
“The Past and Present of Political Economy”’ 
(1884); “‘Problems of To-Day”’ (1888); ‘‘Social 
Aspects of Christianity’? and ‘‘An Introduction 
to Political Economy’’ (1889); ‘‘Outlines of Eco- 
nomics”’ (1894); ‘“‘Socialism and Social Reform”’ 
(1894); ‘“The Coming City” (1902); and ‘‘Studies 
in the Evolution of Industrial Society”? (1903). 
He edited the ‘‘Citizen’s Library of Economics, 
Politics, and Sociology.” 

Professor Ely has been called a Socialist, and 
altho he has steadfastly denied this, he has con- 
tinued none the less earnestly to write and speak 
against monopolies and in favor of the public 
ownership of natural monopolies, of trade-unions, 
and of other progressive measures, when the cir- 
cumstances make them practicable. 


ELY, ROBERT ERSKINE: American econo- 
mist; born at Binghamton, N. Y., 1861; educated 
at public schools and Amherst College; studied 
divinity at Union Theological Seminary, gradua- 
ting in 1888. From 18g91 to rgor he was president 
of the Prospect Union of Cambridge, Mass., and 
in the latter year became director of the League 
for Political Education, of New York City. In 
social reform Mr. Ely is an opportunist. He be- 
lieves in the gradual extension of public owner- 
ship as experience shows it to be best for the com- 
mon welfare. Address: Care of City Club, 55 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York City. 


EMERSON, RALPH WALDO: American poet, 
essayist, and philosopher; born in Boston, 1803; 
studied at Harvard University (1817-21), and 
became pastor of a Unitarian church in Boston in 
1829. He resigned in 1832, owing to differences 
in thought and opinion. After that he lived a 
retired life, chiefly in Concord, becoming emi- 
nent as an author and lecturer. In the midst 
of his literary labors he found time to manifest 
his interest in great public questions as they 
arose. He was deeply interested in BRook Farm, 
tho he never resided there. He was earnest and 
outspoken in his views against slavery. At Wal- 
tham, in 1845, Emerson attacked slavery with 
no feeble weapon: 


It is certain that, if it should come to question, all just men, 
all intelligent agents, must take the part of the black against 
the white man. Then, I say, ‘ Never is the planter safe; his 
house is a den; a just man cannot go there except to tell him 
so.’ Nature fights on the other side; and as power is always 
stealing from the idle to the busy hand, it seems inevitable 
that a revolution is preparing, at no distant day, to set these 
disjointed matters right. 


In 1844 he had touched upon another crying 
evil, the seizure of colored sailors of Massachusetts 
when they went into the ports of Carolina: 


Gentlemen, I thought the deck of a Massachusetts ship was 
as much the territory of Massachusetts as the floor on which 
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we stand. It should be as sacred as the temple of God. If 
such a damnable outrage can be committed on the person of a 
citizen with impunity, let the governor break the broad seal 
of the state; he bears the sword in vain. The great-hearted 
Puritans have left no posterity. The rich men may walk in 
State Street, but they walk without honor; and the farmers 
may brag their democracy in the country, but they are dis- 
graced men. 


As early as 1838 he addrest a letter to President 
Van Buren protesting against the wrongs then 
endured by the Cherokee Indians at the hands of 
the government. His antislavery speeches, his 
remarks on the attack made upon Charles Sumner 
in 1856, his speech in behalf of the Kansas farm- 
ers in the same year, his eulogies of John Brown 
in 1859, his speech of welcome to Kossuth at Con- 
cord Bridge in 1852, his speech at the centennial 
celebration of Concord Fight in 1875, and many 
other brief addresses, are the fearless utterances 
ofthe reformer. He was an active citizen in prac- 
tical ways, and was punctual in his attendance at 
the town meetings, where he often took part in 
debates; yet he sympathized to some extent in 
the no-government theories of his friends Alcott 
and Thoreau, influenced by his partly socialistic, 
partly individualistic philosophy. e died at 
Concord in 1882. 


EMINENT DOMAIN: The right of eminent 
domain is the right to take private property for 
public uses. It is a common phrase in America, 
tho until recently little used in England, and 
seems to be derived from a phrase of Grotius (‘‘De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis,’ 1. 1, chap. iii. vi. sec. 2). The 
Fifth Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion provides that it must always be used with 
just compensation to the owners of the property 
taken. 


EMPLOYERS, See Prorits. 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS (see also Cit- 
IZENS’ INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION): Employers’ 
associations, of one kind or another, have ex- 
isted from the days of the medieval gilds (see 
GiLps) or even earlier, but for the most part, 
except for the gilds, have been short-lived, and 
often only temporary agreements, or combina- 
tions formed to accomplish certain common 
ends, or the defeat of striking unions, etc. More 
recently, however, in the United States, in Eng- 
land, and Germany, these agreements are de- 
veloping into permanent organizations. For 
Germany (where they are called Cartels), see 
article Trusts. In Great Britain there were re- 
ported in 1903 thirty-eight national associations 
and federations and 727 local associations, 
formed largely to affect legislation. Inthe U.S. 
the Citizens’ Industrial Association (q.v.), a fed- 
eration of such associations formed in 1903, 
claims from 400 to 500 local associations affiliated 
with it in forty-three states of the union and there 
must be some not affiliated with it. The first 
president of the association, Mr. Parry, is quoted 
by Professor Adams (‘‘Labor Problems,”’ 1905) 
as characterizing trade-unionism as a ‘‘system 
that coerces and impoverishes the worker, ruins 
the capitalist, demoralizes our politicians, and de- 
stroys our trade—a system which seems hopelessly 
and irremediably bad, a bar to all true progress, 
a danger to the state, and a menace to civiliza- 
tion.” The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, with 500 local associations, is a distinct 
but somewhat similar organization. Professor 
Adams makes the following quotations from its 
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circulars, indicating plainly enough its animus 
and methods: 


“The National Trade Association of Manufacturers is the 
largest and strongest trade organization in the world— 
whether one considers capital invested, hands employed, or 
output. . . . The association concerns itself with national 
and state legislation, publicly and powerfully if required, 
secretly and just as powerfully if that seems best. It knows 
what its own members and all manufacturers desire; it knows 
what they want antagonized. It pushes wise legislation: 
it defeats unwise legislation.’’ In another publication, says 
Professor Adams, the association announced its deep hostil- 
ity to the Hoar Anti-Injunction Bill, and to the bill limiting 
the working-day upon all materials manufactured for the 
government to eight hours, and then continued: ‘‘ The deter- 
mination is that, unless the business interests have lost their 
intelligence and their fighting spirit, these unwise or dan- 
gerous tendencies shall be combated; and all of the persistence 
and ingenuity at the command of the greatest trade body in 
the world, and of all its members, are brought to bear in 
exactly the right way at exactly the right time, and in exactly 
the right place. . . . At Washington the association is not 
represented too much either directly or indirectly. Some- 
times it is known in a most powerful way that it is represented 
vigorously and unitedly. Rometines it is not known that it 
is represented at all. It is easy to see that in the advocacy 
of public measures certain methods are most effective and 
most proper to be pursued. It is also true that this con- 
tinuous effort is sometimes most successful when it is not 
known exactly whence the pressure comes.” 


Professor Adams also quotes the following from 
the declaration of principles of the National 
Metal Trades Association: 


After ‘‘disavowing any intention to interfere with the 
proper functions of labor organizations,’’ and announcing 
their intention not to discriminate ‘‘against any man because 
of his membership in any society or organization,’’ the em- 
ployers further declare: 

(4) The number of apprentices, helpers, and handy men to 
be employed will be determined solely by the employer. 
(s) Employers shall be free to employ their work people at 
wages mutually satisfactory. We will not permit employees 
to place any restriction on the management, methods, or 
production of our shops, and will require a fair Ney be work for 
a fair day’s pay. Employees will be paid by the hourly rate, 
by premium system, piece work, or contract, as the employers 
may elect. (6) It is the privilege of the employee to leave 
our employ whenever he sees fit and it is the privilege of the 
employer to discharge any workman when he sees fit. (7) The 
above principles being absolutely essential to the successful 
conduct of our business, they are not subject to arbitration. 
In case of disagreement concerning matters not covered by the 
foregoing declaration, we advise our members to meet their 
employees, either individually or collectively, and endeavor to 
adjust the difficulty on a fair and equitable basis. 


By no means, however, do all employers feel 
this way. Nor do all employers act on these 
lines. The Mason Builders’ Association of Boston 
has long been favorable to trade-unions, and 
very many associations of employers are coming 
to find that to treat with organized labor, in col- 
lective bargaining, is the easiest, best, and safest 
way. In fact one of the distinct dangers of the 
future is said by many to lie in the danger of 
combinations between organizations of capital 
with organizations of labor, to raise prices, limit 
output, etc., contrary to the interests of the public. 
(See TRADE-UNIONS.) 

Almost all economists and thoughtful trade- 
unionists welcome the formation of employers’ 
associations, because tho in the formative and 
transitive period they may lead to heated and 
prolonged conflicts with labor-unions, especially 
when the employers’ associations are newly formed 
like newly formed trade-unions, in the long run 
it must work for organized peace. Indeed, trade 
agreements and collective bargaining, which 
almost all economists are agreed to be the main 
hope of industrial peace, are almost impossible 
without employers’ associations on.the one hand 
which can enter into agreements with the trade- 
unions on the other. There have been strikes of 
employees to try to force their employers into an 
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employers’ association and so carry out certain 
contracts. ; 

Such associations, tho sometimes, like foolish 
trade-unions, doing temporary harm, are un- 
doubtedly on the line of progress, to that organ- 
ized peace which is slowly replacing unregulated 
competition. 

REFERENCEs: Labor Problems, T.S. Adams and H. L. Sumner, 


1905; Getting a Living; G. L. Bolen, 1903; Industrial Democ- 
racy, S. and B. Webb, 1902. ' 


EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY: Among the many 
problems which the modern industrial system 
offers for solution is that of securing to the work- 
ingman a just compensation for the accidental 
injuries incident to his employment. The com- 
mon laws of England and the United 
States offer only such protection as 
is afforded by the rules of what is 
briefly known as the ‘‘employer’s 
liability.” It is axiomatic that each 
man is accountable for his own acts, voluntarily 
performed; but it is a further well-established 
principle that an employer is responsible for the 
acts done by his employee within the scope of his 
employment. This rule inures, not only to the 
benefit of outside parties, but also, within certain 
limits, to that of employees; so that where an in- 
jury to an employee is chargeable to the negligence 
of the employer or of his personal representative, 
an action may be brought for the recovery of 
damages. In reading the following summary of 
the employer’s duty, it must constantly be borne 
in mind that each statement is subject to qualifi- 
cations and refinements, differing locally, and 
that the employer may be found to be not liable 
for his apparent negligence because of the de- 
fenses of assumption of risk, contributory negli- 
gence, or fellow-service. 

The briefest statement of the rule of the em- 

loyer’s duty is that he is required to use due care 
or the safety of his employees while they are en- 
gaged in the performance of their work. This is 
taken to include the use of all reasonable means 
and precautions, the facts in each particular case 
being taken into consideration. If such pro- 
visions have been made as a reasonably prudent 
man would supply if he were himself to be ex- 
posed to the dangers of the employee’s position, 
the charge of negligence will not be sustained. 
In the case of corporations, the supreme court 
has said that that degree of caution and foresight 
is required which a corporation controlled by 
careful and prudent officers would be expected to 
exercise. 

The required degree of care is not capable of 
absolute determination, but is proportioned to 
the dangers which the employee must face. The 
ordinary incidents of railroading, mining, and of 
certain classes of manufacturing are, in them- 
selves, in comparison with many other employ- 
ments, unusually dangerous. In 
such cases the measure for ordinary 
care is advanced beyond the re- 
quirements resting on the employer 
under less dangerous conditions. 
Excepted from this rule is the position of the em- 
ployee who is engaged expressly for the purpose 
of making repairs or of remedying known condi- 
tions of danger. Place, materials, tools, and ap- 
pliances are all subjected to the same test of rea- 
sonable safety and an adequate adaptation for 
the workin view. The employer cannot be made 
an insurer, nor is he bound to experiment with 
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every invention that promises a greater degree of 
safety. He will not be allowed to disregard 
them entirely, however, and particularly where 
a device is shown to be of marked value. The 
law of general usage largely controls, and this 
may at one time compel the adoption of what, at 
an earlier day, would not have been considered an 
essential. The duty of keeping places and ap- 
pliances in repair devolves on the employer, but 
under limitations that are not at all agreed upon 
by the courts. In general, the care of simple 
tools and the avoidance of obvious dangers may 
be left to the employee at his peril, while condi- 
tions demanding closer examination or greater 
skill for their discovery and remedy are charge- 
able to the employer. 

Springing out of the duty of maintenance and 
repair is that of inspection. The measure of this 
duty varies with the nature of the circumstances, 
as of simple or complex machinery, stable or 
rapidly deteriorating instrumentali- 
ties, etc. Nothing more is to be 
required in any case than a reason- 
ably careful inspection, both as to 
thoroughness and frequency. Passing 
from the inanimate and irresponsible instrumen- 
talities, we find the rule that the employer must 
be reasonably and properly careful and diligent 
to secure employees of such qualifications and in 
such numbers as will enable his business to be 
carried on without unnecessary risk to those en- 
gaged in it. This involves proper care in the 
original hiring, due diligence in subsequent in- 
quiry, and the maintenance of a suitable system 
of conducting business and in the organization of 
the working force. Related to these duties is 
that of making and enforcing proper rules and the 
giving of suitable instructions, where the busi- 
ness is such as to warrant them. 

The duties above enumerated are generally con- 
sidered as being matters of personal obligation, of 
which the employer can relieve himself only by 
their performance; or in other words, they are 
non-delegable, and must be performed, if not by 
the employer, then by his personal representative, 
for whose acts he is responsible. It is for negli- 
gence of one or another of these duties, resulting 
in injury to an employee, that actions for dam- 
ages may be brought under the common law lia- 
bility of the employer. As already mentioned, 
certain defenses are open to the employer, which 
will now be noticed in the order named above. 

According to the doctrine of assumption of 
risks, a workman of mature years and ordinary 
intelligence, offering himself for employment, is 
presumed to know and appreciate the conditions 
and to assume the risks ordinarily incident to the 
undertaking; or, as is often said, the 
law imports into his contract of em- 
ployment an agreement to assume 
the ordinary risks of the service, and 
such other risks as may be known to 
and appreciated by him; and if the accident oc- 
casioning an injury is traceable to causes em- 
braced within this description, the employer will 
not be held liable therefor. Risks which may be 
obviated by the exercise of reasonable care on 
the part of the employer are to be classed as ex- 
traordinary, and these the employee is held not 
to have assumed unless he knows and compre- 
hends the dangers arising from the employer’s 
negligence. If the dangers are open or are duly 
brought to his, knowledge, an employee entering 
upon or remaining in service is presumed to have 
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waived his claim against his employer for resulting 
damages. If a complaint is made, however, and 
is answered by a promise to repair, the employee 
will be relieved of the risk for a reasonable time, 
after which it will again devolve upon him if he 
continues to work without the repair actually 
having been made. 

When a risk involves such a degree of danger 
that a man of ordinary prudence would not as- 
sume it, the employer’s defense would be, not that 
the employee assumed the risk, but that he was 
negligent in engaging in work under such circum- 
stances, and that by such contributory negligence 
he is debarred from any recovery of damages. 
The doctrine of comparative negligence, accord- 
ing to which the court weighs the negligent acts 
of the two parties and attempts to apportion the 
fault, has been followed in some jurisdictions; but 
it is commonly said that in cases of mutual fault 
the courts will neither cast all the consequences 
on the employer, nor attempt any apportionment 
thereof. Statutes have been enacted in some 
jurisdictions, however, and notably by the Con- 
gress of the U. S., requiring the courts to take 
notice of the comparative negligence of the em- 
ployer and the injured employee, and to render 
judgment accordingly. 

The remaining defense of the employer is what 
is known as the fellow-servant rule, or the doctrine 
of common employment. This rule has been 
stated thus: ‘‘A master is not bound 
to indemnify one servant for injuries 
caused by the negligence of another 
servant in the same common em- 
ployment as himself, unless the neg- 
ligent servant was the master’s representative.” 
This doctrine was enunciated in England in 1837, 
and independently the next year in this country; 
and as a result of the growth of the number of 
employees in large undertakings and the conse- 
quent lack of immediate supervision by the em- 
ployer, its application has come to be of the ut- 
most importance. What constitutes common 
service is impossible to determine by fixt rule; 
and various tests, as of departments of work and 
of contemplated risks, questions of rank, and 
whether the same person may not be as to cer- 
tain acts a vice-principal and as to others a co- 
servant, have been propounded and discust more 
or less favorably in various jurisdictions. The 
courts of different states contradict each other in 
their rulings on these points, while within the 
same state, and even in the Supreme Court of the 
U.S., opinions have shifted from time to time so 
as to effect practical reversals of former positions. 
It was said in an opinion from that court a few 
years ago that ‘‘ there is perhaps no one matter 
upon which there are more conflicting and irrecon- 
cilable decisions in the various courts of the land 
than the one as to what is the test of common 
service so as to relieve the master from liability 
for the injury of one servant through the negli- 
gence of another.’”’ And it may also be said that 
the stream of litigation on this point shows no 
signs of diminution. 

Reasons for the doctrine are hardly better fixt 
than are the rulings under it, and it seems quite 
within bounds to say that none of them justifies 
the exclusion of employees from the benefit of the 
rule of respondeat superior, that makes the prin- 
cipal responsible for the acts of his agent. As to 
the defense of the assumption of risks the inquiry 
may equally be raised as to why the laborer 
should be compelled to bear the burden of pure 
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accidents or of the results of the so-called ‘‘acts 
of God ’”’—the vis major of the Roman law—which 
befall in the prosecution of undertakings the ben- 
efits of which are to be reaped by the employer; 
while as to the plea of contributory negligence, it 
would seem to suffice as a reason why such a plea 
should not be accepted as a complete defense 
when we observe that it is in itself a confession of 
negligence on the part of the employer, to the con- 
sequences of which the employee is only a con- 
tributor. 

Each of these defenses has been the subject of 
legislation looking toward definition and re- 
striction. Thus, in Colorado the doctrine of 
common employment as a defense is 
practically abolished, while several 
states eliminate or restrict it in con- 
nection with railway labor. State 
mining regulations and laws requir- 
ing safety appliances on railways and 
in factories frequently contain provisions exclud- 
ing the defense of assumed risks and contributory 
negligence where the injury results from the em- 
ployer’s failure to conform to the requirements of 
the statute. The results of such legislation are, 
however, only the securing of a partial relief, at 
best. The real difficulty is to be found in the 
principle of the law, and is well exprest in the fol- 
lowing statement contained in the preamble of a 
German accident-insurance bill of 1881. Speak- 
ing of the employer’s liability law then in force, it 
was said: ‘‘To burden the person injured with the 
requirement of furnishing proof of negligence on 
the part of the employer or his agents transforms 
the beneficence of the law for the workingman 
into an illusion in the majority of cases. The pro- 
curement of such evidence, sufficiently difficult 
in any event, is not seldom rendered impossible as 
respects some of the most severe injuries brought 
about by natural forces, such as happen in mines, 
establishments with steam boilers, and factories 
for the manufacture of explosives. Herein the 
condition of the work place, the implements and 
appliances, upon which the whole case of the 
workman really turns, are so altered by the ac- 
cident itself as to be unrecognizable; while those 
persons through whose testimony alone negli- 
gence in many cases can be proven have been 
killed or injured in the accident.” 

In continental Europe, as in England and 
America, the idea of the employer’s liability was 
at first embodied in the general law of negligence, 
and employees were under no special 
rule. The Code Napoleon presented 
a development closely resembling 
that of our own common law, ex- 
cept for its omission of the doctrine of common 
employment, and its recognition of a doctrine of 
comparative liability. It is said that the law 
was in general interpreted more favorably to the 
workingman by the continental courts cheats was 
the case in England. The German common law 
restricted the employer’s liability to cases of de- 
fective machinery or appliances, and those of the 
employment of incompetent superintendents. 
In 1871 the empire adopted a statute on the _ 
subject, with the intention of extending the em- 
ployee’s rights and of simplifying procedure in 
the recovery of damages. That the law was not 
satisfactory is indicated in the quotation-given 
in the foregoing, as well as by the fact that Ger- 
many was the first country to adopt the princi- 
ple of insurance as opposed to the older one of 
individual liability. 
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In all countries it was necessary to prove the 
default of the employer or his agent helote an in- 
jured employee could recover damages for in- 
juries. In other words, the trade risk or risque 
professionnel rested on the employee. Legislation 
to fix more exactly the relative rights and liabili- 
ties of the two parties was enacted by various 
countries in the early Pee of the last century, 
and such laws are still generally in force; tho 
there is in every European country of industrial 
importance, unless Switzerland be excepted, 
some provision for the insurance of working men 
against accident, or for workmen’s compensation, 
which has for most purposes superseded the earlier 
type of law. It can hardly be denied that the adop- 
tion of one or other of these plans, or of some 
other provision by which the burden of the indus- 
trial risk would be shifted from the shoulders of 
the worker and made a proper charge against the 
industry, and the right of his recovery of damages 
made more secure, would mark a great advance 
over present conditions in the United States. 
LinDLEY D. Ciark. 
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The following summary or digest, prepared and 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Labor, is based 
on its compilation of the labor laws in 1903, re- 
vised to include the legislation of 1904: 


The legislation enacted in the various states with regard to 
the liability of employers for injuries sustained by employees 
may be grouped as follows: (1) Statutes declaratory of the 
common-law doctrine with regard to the liability of employ- 
ers, their duty toward employees, etc.; (2) statutes modifying 
the fellow-servants doctrine by adopting the theory (a) that 
all superior employees are vice-principals as regards their sub- 
ordinates, and (b) that co-service is not a bar to an action for 
injuries caused by the negligence of an employee in a different 
department; (3) statutes by which employers have been, 
either entirely or in regard to certain classes of injuries, de- 
prived of the protection afforded by the defense of common 
employment; (4) statutes holding employers liable in dam- 
ages for injuries caused by reason of employers’ failure to 
comply with specific provisions of law concerning conditions 
of ways, machinery, appliances, and plants, hours of labor, or 
other statutory regulations for the protection and safety of 
employees; (5) statutes concerning the right to recover dam- 
ages for injuries resulting in death; (6) statutes concerning 
accident insurance, relief associations, etc. 

The States of California, Montana, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota have enacted statutes stating the common- 
law doctrine by declaring employers liable for injuries sus- 
tained by employees in consequence of the discharge of duty, 

or in obedience to the employers’ directions, 
or on account of the want of ordinary care 
Common-Law ©" the part of the employers, exceptions being 
made in the case of losses suffered in conse- 


Liability quence of the ordinary risks of business or of 
the negligence of fellow servants. Statutes 
passed in Connecticut and in Minnesota define 

the term ‘‘vice-principal,’’ and require employers to provide 


their employees with a safe place to work and to furnish rea- 
sonably safe tools, machinery, etc. A Georgia statute pro- 
vides that ‘“‘except in the case of railroad companies, the 
master is not liable to one servant for injuries arising from the 
negligence or misconduct of other servants about the same 
business.’’ Statutes providing that persons who are in a 
position to give orders or directions, or who have supervision 
over work, are vice-principals, have been enacted in Arkan- 
sas, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Porto 
Rico, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, and Virginia. Statutes 
providing that co-service is not a bar to an action for injuries 
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caused by the negligence of an employee in a different depart- 
ment have been enacted in Arkansas, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, Oregon, Porto Rico, 
South Carolina, Texas, Utah, and Virginia. These statutes 
in most states apply only to the railroad service. 

Statutes by which employers have been either entirely or in 
regard to certain classes of injuries deprived of the protection 
afforded by the defense of common employment have been 
enacted in thirteen states and territories. In Colorado the 
statute applies to all industries, and thus practically abol- 
ishes the fellow-servant doctrine. In Arizona, 
where the statute applies to all corporations, 
there is a proviso that the corporation must 
have had previous notice of the incompetence, 
‘ carelessness, or negligence of the fellow servant 
in order to become liable. In Maryland the statute applies 
to steam _and street railroads, mines, quarries, excavations, 
etc. In Florida, Georgia, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, and Wisconsin 
these statutes abrogate the fellow-servant doctrine in the 
railway service only, 

Twenty-eight states and territories have statutes and one 
state has a constitutional provision holding employers liable 
in damages for injuries sustained by employees by reason of 
the failure of employers to comply with specific provisions of 
law concerning condition of ways, machinery, appliances, 
plants, etc., hours of labor, or other statutory regulations de- 
signed for the protection and safety of employees. In Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, and Porto Rico these statutes apply to industries 
generally; in Arkansas and North Carolina, to railroads and 
mines; in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Vermont, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, to railroads only; in California, Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Utah, 
the statutes, and in Wyoming, a constitutional provision 
apply to mines only; in Washington the statutes apply to saw- 
mills; in the District of Columbia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island employers are liable for damages to their 
employees for injuries due to failure to provide fire-escapes 
on factories, workshops, or other places of work; in Rhode 
Island, for failure to provide proper protection on elevator 
shafts, and in Illinois for failure to provide guards on the 
thrashing machines, corn-shellers, or other machines run by 
horse-power. A federal statute provides that any employee 
of a railroad company engaged in interstate commerce who 
may be injured by any locomotive, car, or train by reason of 
the company’s failure to sp with the provisions of the 
law requiring the placing of safety couplers and power brakes 
on engines and cars, ‘‘shall not be deemed thereby to have 
assumed the risk thereby occasioned, altho continuing in the 
employment of such carrier after the unlawful use of such 
locomotive, car, or train had been brought to his knowledge.” 

Néarly all the states and territories have enacted laws 
changing either wholly or in part the common-law rule that 
no action for damages caused by the killing of a human being 
can be maintained, namely: Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Teer New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North 

akota, Ohio, Oregon, Porto Rico, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, These statutes 
usually give the widows, dependents, executors, etc., the same 
right to recover damages as if death had not resulted from the 
accident. In a number of these states the statutes fix the 
maximum amount that may be recovered in such cases. In 
Utah the constitution provides that the right of action to re- 
cover damages for injuries resulting in death shall never be 
abrogated, and the amount recoverable shall not be subject to 
any statutory limitation.! 

The following states have included in their statutes regu- 
lating the liability of the employer, provisions to the effect 
that no contract restricting the liability imposed by the stat- 
utes or waiving the benefit of the same shall be legal and bind- 
ing: Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin? In 
Wyoming this is provided for in the constitution. 

The States of Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Montana, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
South Carolina, and also Porto Rico, have statutory provi- 
sions concerning relief or insurance funds or associations for 

the compensation of injured workmen. These 

laws differ greatly in their scope and purpose. 

Relief An Obie statute prokiniye ig pahen” corpora- 
tions from compelling employees to join 
and Tnsurance relief organizations or entering into contracts 
Institutions with the employees whereby the latter waive 
or surrender their right to damages. In 

Michigan it is unlawful for a company or cor- 

poration to require employees to take out life or accident 


Modifications 


1An identical provision exists in the Constitution of New 
York (Art. I., sec. 18).— Ep. 

2In New York such waivers or releases are void at com- 
mon law (Johnson vs. Fargo, 98 App. Div. 436).—Ep, 
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policies in any particular insurance organization, and all 
contracts requiring or stipulating that employees should 
procure such policies are void. Employees may, however, 
contribute toward voluntary mutual benefit funds and 
have the amount of the contributions deducted from their 
wages. In Iowa, Montana, and South Carolina statutes pro- 
vide that contracts of insurance, relief, benefit, or indemnity 
in case of injury or death between employees and employers 
in the railway service, or the acceptance of such relief, etc., 
do not constitute a bar or defense to a cause of action for in- 
jury. The Indiana statute provides, however, that a settle- 
ment may be made after the injury. In Indiana the law de- 
claring contracts releasing employers from liability void does 
not apply to voluntary relief departments or associations 
organized for the purpose of insuring employees. The South 
Carolina law authorizes manufacturing companies to be- 
come members of mutual companies or associations for in- 
surance against accidents to their employees. Railroad 
companies having relief departments for which members are 
required or permitted to pay dues are required to pay per- 
sons entitled to the benefits the amounts agreed upon, the 
law providing that the acceptance of such relief does not estop 
an employee or his representatives from recovering damages 
for injury or death caused by the negligence of the employer. 
In Massachusetts, New York, and Porto Rico the statutes 
provide that employers who contribute toward insurance 
funds or relief societies or have insured employees in insurance 
companies may prove in mitigation of the damages recover- 
able by an employee, such proportion of the pecuniary benefit 
received by the employee from such fund or society as the 
contribution of the employer bears to the whole contribution 
to the same. A Massachusetts statute expressly authorizes 
the organization of railway relief associations and permits 
steam and street railway companies to associate themselves 
with such organizations. Such associations must report 
their membership, financial operations, etc., to the board of 
railroad commissioners, who have authority to inspect their 
books and papers. The by-laws of such associations must be 
approved by the railroad commissioners before they can con- 
duct their operations. 

The Maryland statute! differs from all other laws passed in 
this country in that it provides for a form of cooperative in- 
surance under the immediate control of the state. It pro- 
vides that any corporation, partnership, or individual engaged 
in operating any coal or clay mine, quarry, steam, or street 
railroad in Maryland, and any incorporated town, city, or 
county engaged in constructing a sewer, excavation, or other 
physical structure, or the contractor for such town, city, or 
county, shall be liable for damages flowing from an injury to 
or the accidental death of an employee or servant. If the 
injury was caused by the joint neglect of the employer or his 
servant on the one hand, and the injured or deceased person 
on the other, then the employer is liable for one half the 
damages sustained by the injury or death. 

The employers above mentioned may, however, be re- 
lieved of this liability if they pay the following annual sums 
for each employee into the hands of the state insurance com- 
missioner: Operators of coal- or clay-mining or quarrying, 
$1.80; operators of steam railways, $3; operators of street or 
trolley railways, sixty cents; cities, towns, counties, or con- 
tractors, such sum as the insurance commissioner may deem 
necessary. The employers, etc., may deduct a sum not ex- 
ceeding one half the amount payable to the insurance com- 
missioner from the wages of employees. The insurance com- 
missioner may extend the benefits of this insurance scheme to 
other occupations than those indicated. The only indemnity 
provided for under this scheme is the payment, in case of 
death by accident as above mentioned, of $1,000 to the ad- 
ministrator or executor of the deceased or to the widow, hus- 
band, or children. The insurance commissioner has the 
custody of the funds and is required to invest them in safe 
securities, 

Any party subject to the provisions of this act who is mak- 
ing better provision, either by way of payment in case of 
death, injury, sickness, or old age, or all combined, than he 
would be obliged to do under this scheme may be absolutely 
released by the commissioner from the liability imposed by 
virtue of this act, but the legal effect of the act may be revived 
whenever the party fails to continue the scheme or system on 
account of which the order of release was granted. 


EMPLOYMENT, See OccupaTIon and UNEM- 
PLOYMENT. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS, See Pustic Em- 
PLOYMENT BUREAUS. 


ENFANTIN, PROSPER: French communist; 
born in Paris, 1796. Coming under the influence 
of St. Simon, he acted with Bazard as leader of 
the movement after St. Simon’s death in 1825. 
The two leaders attracted a considerable follow- 


1Held unconstitutional by the Baitimore Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, April 27, 1904. 
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ing. In 1831 the school attempted communism 
on some property of Enfantin’s at Menilmontant. 
But commencing as a devotee of mysticism, En- 
fantin finally adopted the doctrine of ‘‘free love’’; 
this brought him into trouble with most of his 
fellow religionists. Bazard differed from En- 
fantin, who became, after Bazard retired, the sole 
chief of the St. Simonians, called ‘‘the supreme 
father’? in their somewhat fantastic religious 
forms. But their practises produced troubles. 
Enfantin was condemned on Aug. 28, 1832, in 
company with Charles Duveyrier and Michel 
Chevalier, to a year’s imprisonment and a fine of 
roo francs for having assisted, without previously 
obtaining permission, in the formation of an asso- 
ciation consisting of more than twenty members, 
and in the promulgation of articles injurious to 
public morality. The penalty was before long 
commuted, and Enfantin made his way to Egypt, 
where he studied the question of piercing the 
Isthmus of Suez. Subsequently he returned to 
Paris, and was appointed, in 1845, a director of 
the first company for constructing a railway from 
Paris to Lyons. 

After the Revolution of 1848 Enfantin founded, 
in conjunction with Charles Duveyrier, the jour- 
nal Le Crédit, which continued to appear till 1850. 
Finally he became the administrator of the second 
Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway Com- 
pany, a post which he continued to hold till his 
death, at Paris, in 1864. Before the fall of the 
St. Simonian school, Enfantin published, in con- 
junction with others, ‘‘Doctrine de St. Simon, 

xposition,” 2 vols., 1830-32; afterward, in his 
own name, ‘‘Economie politique et Politique,” 
‘*Morale,”’ etc. 


ENGEL, ERNST: German statistician; born in 
Dresden in 1821. After completing his studies and 
traveling extensively, he became, in 1850, manager 
of the recently founded Royal Saxon Statistical 
Bureau. In 1858, 0n account of attacks from the 
Saxon Chamber, which his official activity had 
called out, he resigned this position and founded a 
mortgage insurance company at Dresden, but in 
1860 was appointed director of the Prussian Sta- 
tistical Bureau at Berlin, where he remained 
twenty-two years, earning the position of one of 
the leading statisticians of Europe, and issuing 
many private as well as official works. In 1882 
he retired to private life, residing near Dresden 
until his death in 1896. From 1860 until 1882 
he was editor-in-chief of the ‘‘ Jahrbuch fur amt- 
liche Statistik des Preussischen Staates,’’ and 
from 1875 of the ‘‘Statistische Korrespondenz.” 
He was the author of many works, mostly statis- 
tical, and some of great human interest. Among 
these may be mentioned ‘‘Der Preis der Arbeit”’ 
(1872) and ‘‘Der Wert des Menschen” (1883). 


ENGELS, FRIEDRICH: German socialist; born 
at Barmen, Rhenish Prussia, 1820. A clerk from 
1837-41, he discharged his military duties and 
then entered his father’s cotton business at Man- 
chester, England. Visiting Paris in 1844, he met 
Karl Marx and became his lifelong friend, In 
1847 he went with Marx to Brussels. Banished 
from Paris and Brussels, Marx and Engels pub- 
lished the famous communist manifesto. (See 
SocrALisM.) From 1848 to May, 1849, he was 
with Marx on the Neue Rhetnasche Zeitung, pub- 
lished at Cologne. He took part in the South- 
German uprising of 1849. On the suppression of 
the revolution he returned to England and re- 
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entered his father’s business, remaining in it till 
1869; after this he resided in London. He wrote 
numerous German works, but is best known as 
the editor of the second and third volumes of Karl 
Marx’s works, published after Marx’s death. En- 
gels spoke ten languages, and wrote in English the 
“Condition of the Working Classes in England 
in 1848.’’ Among his German works are ‘‘Die 
Entwickelung des Sozialismus von der Utopie zur 


Wissenschaft’’ and ‘‘Der Ursprung der Familie, * 


des Privateigenthums, und des Staats.”’ He 


died in London, 1895. 


ENGINEERS, AMALGAMATED (marine and 
general): One of the largest and strongest of Eng- 
lish trade-unions, organized in 1851, as an amal- 
gamation of several societies, and mainly through 
the efforts of William Newton and William Allan. 
Allan was elected the first secretary, and annually 
reelected till he died in office in 1874, making his 
union a model of the trade-unions of hisday. In 
1892 it elected seventeen salaried officers. It has 
become one of the more conservative of the Eng- 
lish unions. In 1904 it had 660 local branches 
with 89,403 members in the United Kingdom and 
6,703 in other countries. Their funds at end of 
1904 were £605,981, and their income during the 
year £371,730. Of this £120,580 was spent in 
unemployed and emigration benefits, £111,368 in 
superannuation benefits, £53,884 in sick and ac- 
cident benefits, £41,735 in working expenses, 
£11,496 in strike benefits, £10,423 in grants to 
other societies. 


ENTAIL: The legal meaning of “‘entail”’ is 
“the act or custom of limiting inheritance of land 
to a particular class of heirs,’ or “‘an estate set- 
tled with regard to the rule of its descent’’ (Whar- 
ton’s ‘‘Law Lexicon’’). The origin of entail is 
to be looked for in feudalism under which system 
each man’s rights, duties, and social considera- 
tion depended on his relation to the land, and 
therefore it seemed well to try and fix the tenure 
of land and permit its disposition. Entails were 
thus a political and social institution, and were 
found in all countries where feudalism existed. 
In most countries, however, they have disap- 
peared in the course of the political changes of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. In Eng- 
land they have survived, tho greatly changed by 
many and complicated laws. : 


ENTREPRENEUR: This is a French word, 
to-day frequently used in English to designate 
the person who organizes and directs the produc- 
tive factors. The English words formerly used 
for this, undertaker and adventurer, are now used 
in other senses. The true meaning of this word 
in French is contractor. 


EPILEPTICS. See Hospirats. 


ESSENES: A Jewish sect of mystic ascetics, 
who combined Jewish, Greek, and Oriental doc- 
trines with communistic and ritualistic modes of 
life. They are not spoken of in the Bible, prob- 
ably because they dwelt in retired communities. 
They represent the mystic and ascetic forms of 
Judaism, as opposed to the orthodox Pharisees 
and rationalistic Sadduceesa Neither their name 
nor origin has been satisfactorily explained. 
They left no writings themselves, and Philo and 
Josephus are our only authorities as to their 
habits and beliefs). They appear to have sepa- 
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rated themselves from the commercial and politi- 
cal life of the cities and towns, and to have dwelt 
in small and isolated villages. Most of them were 
not far from the Dead Sea. Their most distinct- 
ive characteristic was ascetic communism. They 
literally had all thingsin common. Philo says: 
There is no one who has a house so absolutely his own 
private property that it does not in some sense also belong to 
every one; for besides that they all dwell together in com- 
panies, the house is open to all those of the same notions who 
come to them from other quarters. There is one storehouse 
among them all; their expenses are all in common, as are 
their garments and food. They do not retain their wages as 
their own, but bring it into the common stock. They take 
care of their sick and honor their elders. 


Every Essene rose before sunrise, and with his 
face turned toward the east, repeated his morning 
prayer. As soon as the light permitted they 
commenced their daily labors, farming, bee-keep- 
ing, cattle-raising, and such-like humble occupa- 
tions. Each little colony had in its midst a room 
or hall where the members met at regular hours 
daily. They kept apart from commerce, war, 
and trade. Their dress was as plain and simple 
as possible—a light, sleeveless garment in sum- 
mer, and in winter a warm hairy mantle. They 
cared only for decency and a moderate degree of 
comfort; luxury and show were unknown among 
them. Both during winter and summer they 
wore leathern aprons. At 11 A.M. they ceased 
work, bathed, drest themselves in spotless white 
linen, and assembled for their simple meal. A 
blessing was asked before the meal, and thanks re- 
turned after by a priest. They were both vege- 
tarians and total abstainers. At the close of the 
meal they sung a hymn, and then worked again 
until sunset. The seventh day was one of perfect 
rest. On it they read and expounded the Law and 
their own peculiar writings. As their asceticism 
prohibited them from partaking of the feasts held 
at Jerusalem, and their mode of worship inter- 
fered with their entering the Temple, they broke 
the Law in one important point—they did not 
attend the regular feasts at Jerusalem. They 
forwarded their gifts instead. The majority of 
them were celibates, and they kept up their num- 
bers by adopting children, whom they taught with 
great care and patience. Ifaman wished to join 
them, he was obliged to submit to a three years’ 
novitiate, being rigidly excluded from their 
gatherings. At the end of each year he was ad- 
vanced by ceremonies and privileges, and after 
three years became a full member. The only 
time oaths or vows were allowed was during the 
initiation into full membership. The candidate 
was bound by tremendous oaths to be worthy of 
the order and obedient to its rules. The Essenes 
were never very numerous. Philo gives their 
number as 4,000. After the destruction of Jeru- 
salem they disappear from history. 

They believed in the immortality of the soul, 
in a fixt Providence, in the future rewards of the 
righteous, and punishment of the wicked. They 
did not believe in the resurrection of the body. 
They were said to practise magic, and were be- 
lieved by all Jews to have prophets among their 
members. It is probable that they derived from 
the Zoroastrian religion their celibacy, sun hom- 
age, abstinence from sacrifice, magical rites, and 
intense striving after purity. They were every- 
where known for their kindness to the sick and 

oor. Their knowledge of roots and herbs en- 
abled them to perform many acts of healing that 
to spectators seemed miraculous. They were 
greatly averse to slavery, and always opposed it. 
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With few exceptions they abstained from all 
public affairs, being invariably modest and re- 
tiring. Philo gives the three chief rules of their 
conduct as follows: ‘‘The love of God, the love of 
virtue, and the love of man.’’ It has been the 
theory of some rationalists that Jesus spent some 
time among the Essenes, and sought to widen 
and propagate their theology and communism. 
(See De Quincey’s ‘‘ Essays on the Essenes.’’) 


ESTATES: Term used in political history for 
classes or orders in society. Since the earliest 
civilizations the tendency to make distinctions 
in the relative position of one set of people toward 
others has appeared. Plato, in his ‘‘Republic,” 
divides men into three classes: philosophers or 
magistrates, warriors or gymnasts, and laborers 
or artizans. The first are the wise thinkers, who 
are fit to rule; the second the fighters—men of 
force and action; the third are the bulk of the 
common people, whose first care is the supplying 
of every-day necessities; and as the one or other 
element predominated in the nature of the indi- 
vidual, so he became either philosopher, warrior, 
or artizan. What was first, however, the natural 
selection of ability soon becomes a matter of in- 
heritance; and after a time the distinction was 
looked upon as a direct act of Deity. The castes 
of India, tho part and parcel of the Brahman 
religion, are unmistakably of such origin. Ac- 
cording to Brahman theology, Brahma created 
three different men: one, the Brahman, emanated 
from his head, and was endowed with all knowl- 
edge of science and art; he has all wisdom and 
is king and head of all the earth. The sec- 
ond, the Kohatriya, came from Brahma’s arms, 
and it was his right and duty, under the control 
of the Brahman, to make war and peace, to make 
laws and execute them, and to maintain social 
order and the division of the castes. The Vaisyas 
sprang from Brahma’s feet, and were the tillers of 
the soil, the artizans, upon whom devolved the 
supplying of all the physical needs of humanity. 

The development of the modern ‘“‘estates of the 
realm’’ was brought about originally by the same 
natural selection of the fittest leaders of thought 
and the strongest protectors. In France, before 
the Revolution of 1789, the three estates were 
king, nobles, and clergy; while the three estates 
in England were king, lords, and commons. The 
substitution of commons for clergy in England 
was the direct result of the Reformation, and of 
the more independent thought of the English 
people. The conditions which M. Taine speaks 
of as being the reason of the power of the clergy 
undoubtedly still held good to some extent in 
England till Henry VIII. confiscated all their 
property. The English clergy, like their brethren 
in other new civilizations, were not only the most 
learned men, but also by their tact became power- 
ful in the affairs of the nation. When, however, 
the Reformation swept away their monopoly of 
power over men’s consciences, and when they lost 
their enormous estates, a new element began to 
arise. From early times the system of gilds had de- 
veloped a certain amount of local self-government 
among the commoners, who had thereby gained 
confidence in their own judgment; and now a wish 
to act for themselves in matters concerning the 
whole nation grew up, which finally led to the 
execution of Charles I. and founding the Com- 
monwealth. From that time the clergy ceased 
to have an independent standing of their own; and 
tho to-day the bishops have seats in the House of 
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Lords by right of their office, they are practically 
no more than a section of the privileged class. 
Their place as rulers was taken by the wealthy 
commoners. 

In France the ‘‘three estates’? continued to 
hold sway long after their beneficial effects had 
ceased; until, indeed, the load of oppression had 
become more than could be borne. As there was 
not even a nominal representation of the people, 
the evils continued until the volcanic wrath of the 
people swept away all three estates, and put the 
management entirely into the hands of the bour- 
geois commoners. They, however, were not yet 
equal to the task, and the warrior had again to be 
looked up to. The bourgeois were called the 
fourth estate; but the great mass of the people— 
the working people—are not of any estate as yet, 
tho the lesson of history goes to show that in due 
season there will be no distinctions of estates or 
classes. Modern socialism is sometimes consid- 
ered the rising of the fourth estate, which shall 
abolish all estate and introduce equality. 


EVANS, FREDERICK WILLIAM: American 
Shaker; born at Bromyard, England, 1808; came 
to America in 1820. Apprenticed to a hatter, he 
managed to educate himself, and later traveled to 
New Orleans, also paying a visit to England. In 
1830 he joined the Shakers at Mount Lebanon, 
N. Y., and in 1838 became assistant elder in the 
“North Family,’ and in 1858 elder of three fam- 
ilies. From 1873 to 1875 he edited a little paper, 
The Shaker and Shakeress. Among his works are: 
‘“‘Autobiography of a Shaker’’ (1869); “‘ Religious 
Communism” (1872); ‘‘The Second Appearing of 
Christ’ (1873). He died in 1893. 


EVANS, GEORGE HENRY: American editor; 
born at Bromyard, England, 1805; came to Amer- 
ica in 1820. He edited and published the first 
labor papers in America: The Man, at Ithaca, N. 
Y., about 1822; ‘‘The Working Man’s Advocate, 
New York, a part of the time 1825-30; The Datly 
Sentinel in 1837 in New York, and Young Amer- 
ica in New York and Rahway, N. J., 1853. The 
demands advocated by Evans and printed at the 
head of Young America were: 1. The right of man 
to the soil. ‘‘Vote yourself a farm.”’ 2. Down 
with monopolies, especially the United States 
Bank. 3. Freedom of public lands. 4, Home- 
steads made inalienable. 5. Abolition of all laws 
for the collection of debts. 6. A general bankrupt 
law. 7. A lien of the laborer upon his own work 
for his wages. 8. Abolition of imprisonment for 
debt. 9. Equal rights for women with men in all 
respects. ro. Abolition of chattel slavery and of 
wages slavery. 11. Land limitation to 160 acres. 
12. Mailsinthe U.S.torunon the Sabbath. Evans 
became a friend of Horace Greeley, and followed 
the political movements of the time with interest. 
He died in 1855. 


EVENING-SCHOOLS: The evening- or night- 
schools are supplementary to the day-schools. 
They may be either elementary, high, or profes- 
sional. In countries where education is com- 
pulsory the evening-school usually has a profes- 
sional character, and becomes a trade-school, 
combining, however, general information with 
professional instruction. Germany alone ~has 
about 750,000 pupils in these schools. The 
evening-schools of France are mostly professional 
(écoles professionnelles), and have a very high 
standing—giving both theoretical instruction and 
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Lae training. Sweden, Norway, Holland, 
elgium, Austria-Hungary, Spain, Portugal, Italy 
Russia, Switzerland, Rumania, have introduced 
schools of this character; and in most of these 
countries attendance is compulsory. Boys and 
girls are usually separate where the object is pro- 
fessional instruction. The expenses are borne by 
the municipality and the state or province con- 
jointly; in some cases by private or professional 
organizations. Attendance is compulsory in all 
cases where the community supports the school. 
The period lasts from two to four years; i. e., from 
the fourteenth to sixteenth or eighteenth year. 
The law of Sweden (1898) provides that religion, 
Swedish language and literature, arithmetic, ge- 
ometry, drawing, botany, and history should be 
taught as general branches; professional branches 
separately to girlsand boys. , 

Great Britain has an extensive system of 
evening schools. In 1903-4 the government 
granted aid to 5,579 schools in England and Wales 
alone to the amount of £304,962. The enrol- 
ment was 469,686. They were partly of a pro- 
fessional, partly of a general character; in many 
cases both features were combined. 

As in other instances, the United States have 
taken up the system of supplementary instruc- 
tion by evening-schools extensively. This has 
become an absolute necessity in many large cities 
of the East and North, since the influx of adult 
foreigners has been so great during the last few 
years that something had to be done to initiate 
them into the language, history, and politics of 
the country. Accordingly, systematic attempts 
have been made to organize the evening-schools in 
such a manner that adults can attend without em- 
barrassment. The evening-schools have, con- 
sequently, a double aspect: 1. They are to serve 
as an agency of general education, both elemen- 
tary and higher, for all those who are able to un- 
derstand English sufficiently well to profit by 
such instruction. The branches taught are those 
of the corresponding grades in the municipal 
schools. 2. The evening-schools are to make 
provision for the instruction in the English lan- 
guage, in civics, in American history, arithmetic, 
and other branches profitable to adult foreigners. 
These classes are arranged chiefly in national 
groups, i. e., German, Italian, French, Russian, 
Yiddish, etc. The Educational Alliance (qg. v.) 
is doing excellent work in New York City along 
this line, particularly for the Jews from different 
countries. 

In many of these schools instruction is given in 
free-hand and mechanical drawing, and other 
professional branches. Nevertheless, there is a 
great need for professional evening trade-schools 
where instruction is systematic for each pro- 
fession on European models. The city of Berlin 
alone has twenty-five evening trade-schools, with 
an enrolment of over 25,000. While this system 
of trade-schools would add considerably to the 
school budget, the expenditure would be amply 
returned by superior work in craftsmanship, as is 
witnessed in all manufacturing centers of western 
Europe. 

In addition to regular class instruction, New 
York City and other cities have introduced free 
lecture courses in the evening. These courses are 
of a scientific character on certain evenings and in 
certain localities; but more frequently they are 
of a popular, altho instructive character—dealing 
with literature, travel, history, etc. New York 
City began this system tentatively in 1890 with 
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six centers. In 1904 there were 140 centers, 
4,200 lectures with about 1,200,000 attendants. 
The city expended $545,000 for evening-school 
instruction during 1905. 


EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL REFORM: That 
biological principles and the teachings of the evo- 
lutionary philosophy have an important bearing 
on social reform is to-day all but universally ad- 
mitted; yet, strange to say, even the best writers 
and authorities are utterly disagreed as to the 
reform position to which these principles lead. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and some other writers use 
the theory of evolution as an argument against 
state interference with private property and the 
necessity of industrial competition to human prog- 
ress. Mr. Benjamin Kidd is equally clear that 
evolution teaches the necessity of a great expan- 
sion of state interference, tho it must be an inter- 
ference which shall preserve and not destroy 
competition. Professor Huxley uses biology to 
ridicule Spencer’s position, while Professor Rit- 
chie and most Socialists make biology prove the 
necessity and practicability of an organic social 
life, where industrial competition shall disappear. 
Finally Prof. 8. N. Patten, in his ‘‘Theory of 
Social Forces,’”’ a work published in January, 
1896, says (p. 5): ‘‘Even the theory of evolution 
has had as yet but little influence on the social 
concepts and ideals of the race’’; and he argues 
that economics are psychological quite as truly as 
biological. To understand this confusion it is 
necessary to ask what evolution is. 


“Evolution,’’ says Professor pees (“Evolution in Biol- 
ogy’’) ‘is at present employed in biology as a general name 
for the history of the steps by which any living being has ac- 
quired the morphological and the physiological characters 
which distinguish it.’’ He says again (‘‘American Address- 
es,’ p. 10): “The hypothesis of evolution 
pe hid ee fh all this vast Prosession there 
afiniti is no breach of continuity, . . . but that the 
setter tases whole might be compared to that wonderful 
VOIUTION Drocess of development which may be seen 
going on every day under our eyes, in virtue 
of which there arises out of the semifluid, 
comparatively homogeneous substance, which we call an egg, 
the complicated organization of one of the higher animals.” 


But we can be more definite than this. 


Says 
Spencer (‘‘First Principles,’ § 145): 


“Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant 
er ete of motion, during which the matter passes from an 
indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent het- 
erogeneity, and during which the retained motion undergoes 
a parallel transformation.’ But the word is often used in a 
still narrower sense than this, a sense which identifies it with 
some form of what is often also called Darwinism, and which 
makes it the theory of ‘the derivation or descent, with modi- 
fication, of all existing species, genera, orders, classes, etc., of 
animals and plants from a few simple forms of life, if not 
from one”’ (‘‘Century Dictionary’’). 


Thus far all authorities are practically agreed. 
But when we come to ask how this evolution has 
taken place we find more disagreement. We do 
not here refer to the fundamental questions of how 
evolution started: whether it is teleological; what 
it teaches concerning the existing of a divine 
power in or above nature. With these questions 
we are not here concerned. But the authorities 
differ even as to the ways in which evolution 
works wholly apart from the question of its origi- 
nation or any divine element init. There may be 
more agreement than first appears, but it is 
necessary to refer to the different views of evo- 
lution in order to understand their bearing on 
social reform. 


The evolutionary hypothesis did not originate with Charles 
Darwin. The general thought of evolution is as old indeed 
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as the Indian mystics and the Greek physicists. It finds a 
comparatively clear expression in Leibnitz’s principle of con- 
tinuity, and plays no small part in all German philosophy. 
Even in its Darwinian form it appears quite 
explicitly in the writings of Lamarck (Paris, 


Various 1809-22), of Dr. W. C. Wells, of Charleston, 
Forms of the Ss. & (1813), and of Sir Charles Lyell (1850). 
Lamarck taught, among other things, that 

Theory the production of a new organ in an animal 


body results from the supervention of a new 

want (besoin) continuing to make itself felt, 
and, a new movement which this want gives birth to and 
encourages. It is this law which has been principally associ- 
ated with Lamarck's name, and is often referred to as his 
hypothesis of the evolution of organs in animals by appetence 
or longing, although he did not teach that the animal’s desires 
affect its conformation directly, but that altered wants lead 
toaltered habits, which result inthe formation of new organs, 
as well as in modification, growth, or dwindling of those pre- 
viously existing. 

Mr. Alfred Wallace, as early as 1855 (‘‘Ann. and Mag. Nat. 
Hist.,’’ 1855), formally announced his belief in the theory of 
descent of species, and intimated that the manifest adapta- 
tion of certain varieties to their surroundings secured them 
the best chances of perpetuation. Later records show that 
Mr. Wallace did not stop at this stage of development. 

But it was Charles Darwin who, in his great book, ‘The 
Origin of Species,’’ first placed the idea of evolution clearly 
before the world and gained the gradual assent of almost the 
whole thinking world to his argument in general, if not in 
detail. _Darwin’s theory has as its special points the inherent 
susceptibility and tendency to variation according to condi- 
tions of environment; the preservation and perfection of or- 
gans best suited to the individual in its struggle for existence; 
the perpetuation of the more favorably organized beings, and 
the destruction of those less fitted to service; the operation of 
natural selection, in which sexual selection is an important 
factor; and the general proposition that at any given time any 
given organism represents the result of the foregoing factors, 
acting in opposition to the hereditary tendency to adhere to 
the type or “‘breed true.’’ Since Darwin’s day two main 
schools have arisen. One school, sometimes called the La- 
marckian, holds to the distinguishing principle of Lamarck, 
that acquired variations can be transmitted, and that since 
these variations are and must be adapted to external agencies 
and surroundings, and hence of greater value to the individ- 
ual and the race, such variations are most important in the 
differentiation of new forms of life. The other school, fol- 
lowing Weismann in Germany, has in the name of pure Dar- 
winism or neo-Darwinism claimed that there is no satisfac- 
tory evidence that those variations which are the result of 
mechanical causes (acquired variations) can be inherited, that 
every instance in which the effects of use and disuse, of mu- 
tilations and prenatal influences and the like are supposed to 
be shown are capable of another explanation. 


Most embryologists to-day probably incline to 
the school of Weismann; but the other side is ably 
supported, nor must it be forgotten that both 
sides admit that some variations at least can be 
transmitted. 

Nor must the agreement of the two schools and 
the general acceptance by all biologists of the 
principle of evolution by the struggle for life and 
the survival of the fittest be forgotten. Says Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd (“‘Social Evolution,” p. 34): 


Progress everywhere from the beginning of life has been 
effected in the same way, and it is possible in no other way. 
It is the result of selection and rejection. Inthe human species, 
as in every other species which has ever existed, no two in- 
dividuals of a generation are alike in all respects. There is 
infinite variation within certain limits.. Some are slightly 
above the average in a particular direction as others are 
below it, and it is only when conditions prevail which are 
favorable to a preponderating reproduction of the former 
that advance in any direction becomes possible. To formu- 
late this as the immutable law of progress since the begin- 
ning of life has been one of the principal results of the 
biological science of the century, and recent work, including 
the remarkable contributions of Professor Weismann in Ger- 
many, has all tended to establish it on foundations which are 
not now likely to be shaken. 


With such a succinct statement as to the views 
of various schools of biologists as to evolution, 
we are now able to better understand the bear- 
ings of their views on social reform. That such 
a view must have deep bearing on social reform 
is obvious. That man’s development is subject, 
in part at least, to the same laws which govern 
the development of plants and brute animal life 
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no thinking man to-day denies, tho, as we shall 
see, good authority questions whether these are 
the only laws which control human progress. We 
pass, therefore,.to consider the different applica- 
tions of evolutionary thought to social reform. 

The leadership in the application of the doc- 
trine of evolution to social science belongs un- 
doubtedly to Herbert Spencer, tho by no means 
all scientists follow his conclusions. 
Comte had already prepared the way 
by treating of human history as a 
natural process of continuous de- 
velopment, and much German phi- 
losophy tends the same way. But Herbert Spen- 
cer’s ‘First Principles’”’ (1862) first developed 
this thought into a connected system (Synthetic 
Philosophy), while his other works apply the 
thought to psychologic religion, ethics, sociology, 
education, etc. Bagehot’s ‘‘Physics and Poli- 
tics”’ applies the thought to politics. John 
Fiske’s ‘‘Cosmic Philosophy”’ applies it still more 
to man’s origin and development. 

Herbert Spencer makes biology teach the folly 
of state intervention and the necessity of indus- 
trialcompetition. He argues that it is absolutely 
necessary to human progress that each individ- 
ual should stand on his own legs, and that the 
“fittest’’ should survive. The struggle, he says. 
should go on ‘‘without violence’’ (‘The Sins of 
Legislators’’ in ‘‘The Man versus The State’’), 
but government should not interfere. He believes 
this process to be really benevolent, and says, 
“‘the poverty of the incapable, the distresses that 
come upon the imprudent, the starvation of the 
idle, and those shoulderings aside of the weak by 
the strong, which leave so many in shallows and 
in miseries, are decrees of a large, far-seeing be- 
nevolence”’ (quoted by Mr. William M. Salter in 
‘“Anarchy or Government” from ‘‘Social Statics’’). 
Mr. Spencer also believes this competition to be 
just. Each one should gain ‘‘neither more nor 
less of benefit than his activities normally bring”’ 
(‘‘Sociology,’’ vol. ii, § 575). ‘‘The superior,” 
he says, should ‘‘have the good of his superiority, 
and the evil of his inferiority,’’ and he would put 
a veto ‘‘on all public action which abstracts from 
some men part of the advantages they have 
earned, and awards to other men advantages they 
have not earned”’ (ibid., vol. ii., § 567). 

Mr. Spencer gives particular instances of what 
he means—he condemns public libraries, public 
museums, and public schools, since these mean 
the taxation of the more well-to-do for the benefit 
of the less well-to-do, and every one, he main- 
tains, should have all the benefits of his exertions 
to himself, and none should have more benefits 
than his own exertions entitle him to (“‘The Sins 
of Legislators’ and the ‘‘Great Political Super- 
stition,’”’ in ‘‘The Man versus The State.” Cf. 
Sociology,” vol. ii.,§ 569). This gives Mr. Spen- 
cer’s general position, which he has developed at 
length in his ‘‘Social Statics,’ ‘Man versus The 
State,” etc. (Fora fuller statement of his view, 
see SPENCER.) 

On questions of the method in evolution, Mr. 
Spencer follows the Lamarckian view. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Kidd, however (in his ‘‘Social Evolution’’), 
takes Weismann’s theory. Of the bearing of this 
difference on social reform, Mr. Kidd says (p. 


Igt): 


“If the old view is correct and the effects of use and educa- 
tion are transmitted by inheritance, then the Utopian dreams 
of philosophy in the past are undoubtedly possible of reali- 
zation. If we tend to inherit in our own persons the result of 
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the education and mental and moral culture of past genera- 
tions, then we may venture to anticipate a future society 
which will not deteriorate, but which may continue to make 
progress, even tho the struggle for existence be suspended, 
the population regulated exactly to the means of subsistence, 
and the antagonism between the individual and the social or- 
ganism extinguished, even as Mr. Herbert Spencer has antic- 
ipated”’ (‘‘Data of Ethics,’’ ch. xiv.). But if, as the writer 
believes, the views of the Weismann party are in the main 
correct; if there can be no progress except by the accumulation 
of congenital variations above the average to 
the exclusion of others below; if without the 
ee volves, the tendency of every higher form of 
life is actually retrograde; then is the whole 
human race caught in the toils of that struggle 
and rivalry of life which has been in progress 
from the beginning. Then must the rivalry of existence con- 
tinue, humanized as to conditions, it may be, but immutable 
and inevitable to the end. 


Mr. Kidd argues that this is the law of all prog- 
ress, He says (pp. 35-37): 1 


Looking back through the history of life anterior to man, 
we find it to bea record of ceaseless progress, on the one hand, 
and ceaseless stress and competition, on the other. This or- 
derly and beautiful world which we see around us is now and 
always has been the scene of incessant rivalry between all the 
forms of life inhabiting it—tivalry, too, not chiefly conducted 
between different species, but between members of the same 
species. The plants in the greensward beneath our feet are 
engaged in silent rivalry with each other, a rivalry which if 
allowed to proceed without outside interference would know 
no pause until the weaker were exterminated. ... The 
trees of the forest which clothe and beautify the landscape are 
in a state of nature engaged in the same rivalry with each 
other. Left to themselves, they fight out, as unmistakable 
records have shown, a stubborn struggle extending over cen- 
turies, in which at last only those forms most suitable to the 
conditions of thé locality retain their places. 

But so far we view the rivalry under simple conditions; it 
is among the forms of animal life as we begin to watch the 
gradual progress upward to higher types that it becomes 
many-sided and complex. It is at this point that we encoun- 
ter a feature of the struggle which recent developments of bio- 
logical science tend to bring into ever-increasing prominence. 
The first necessity for every successful form engaged in this 
struggle is the capacity for reproduction beyond the limits 
which the conditions of life for the time being comfortably pro- 
vide for. . . . Recent biological researches, 
and more particularly the investigations 
and conclusions of Professor Weismann, have 
tended to greatly develop Darwin’s original 
hypothesis as to the conditions under which 
progress has been made in the various forms 
of life. It is now coming to be recognized as 
a necessarily inherent part of the doctrine of evolution, that 
if the continual selection which is always going on among the 
higher forms of life were to be suspended, these forms would 
not only possess no tendency to make progress forward, but 
must actually go backward. That is to say, if all the in- 
dividuals of every generation in any species were allowed to 
actually propagate their kind, the average of each generation 
would continually tend to fall below the average of each gen- 
eration which preceded it, and a process of slow but steady 
degeneration would ensue. 


Natural 
Selection 


Mr. Kidd applies this principle to-man, and 
says (pp. 31-34): 


These laws, the observer soon convinces himself, have not 
been suspended in human society. On the contrary, he sees 
that they must have their most important seat of action there. 
To recognize this truth, one has only to remember that the 
discovery which in our time has raised biology from a mere 
record of isolated facts to a majestic story of orderly progress 
was not suggested by the study of life among the lower ani- 
mals. The law, by the enunciation of which Darwin most 
advanced the science of the nineteenth century, took shape 
in the mind of the great biologist, after obser- 
vation of human society—that society in par- 
ticular which we see around us at the present 
day. Speaking of the workings of his mind be- 
fore the ‘‘ Origin of Species’’ was begun, Dar- 
win says: ‘“‘In October, 1838—that is, fifteen 
months after I had begun my systematic in- 
quiry—I happened to read for amusement Malthus on popula- 
tion; and being well prepared to appreciate the struggle for 
existence which everywhere goes on, from _long-continued 
observation of the habits of animals and plants, it at once 
struck me that under these circumstances favorable variations 
would tend to be preserved and unfavorable ones to be de- 
stroyed. The result of this would be the foundation of a new 
species. Here, then, I had at last got a theory by which to 
work”’ (‘The Life and Letters of Darwin,’’ by his son, auto- 
biographical chapter, vol. i.) . . . Looking around at the 
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constant stress of selection which this in- ¢ 
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lowest existing types of humanity, and comparing them 
with the highest, one feels immediately constrained to ask, 
Do we ever fully realize how this advance of which we are so 
proud, and which is represented by the intellectual social 
distance between these two extremes, has been brought about. 
We talk vaguely about it, and take for granted many things 
in connection with it; but the number of those who have 
grasped certain elementary biological laws of which it is the 
result, and which have controlled and directed it as rigidly as 
the law of gravity controls and directs a body falling to the 
earth, is surprisingly small. . . . 

At the outset we find man to be in one respect exactly like 
all the creatures which have come before him. He reproduces 
his kind from generation to generation. In doing so, he is 
subject to a law which must never be lost sight of. Left 
to himself, this high-born creature, whose progress we seem to 
take for granted, has not the slightest innate tendency to 
make any onward progress whatever. It may appear 
strange, but it is strictly true, that if each of us were allowed 
by the conditions of life to follow his own inclinations, the 
average of one generation would have no tendency whatever 
to rise beyond the average of the preceding one, but distinctly 
the reverse. This is not a peculiarity of man; it has been a 
law of life from the beginning, and it continues to be a uni- 
versal law, which we have no power to alter. 


* 


Asa result of this view, Mr. Kidd believes that 
to insure progress society must insure the per- 
petuation of competition. This, he says, is 
against the immediate interests of the industri- 
ally weaker classes, and therefore they are advo- 
cating socialism, the essence of which Mr. Kidd 
finds to consist in the elimination of competition. 
But Mr. Kidd says this cannot prevail, because it 
would mean biological deterioration and death. 
Through all our Western civilization Mr. Kidd 
finds a process going on born of the superrational 
sanctions of Christianity, tending to altruism, lift- 
ing up the lower classes, by an ever-widening 
democracy not toward socialism, but toward a 
condition where all classes can compete on planes 
of more perfect equality. He says (pp. 154-65): 


The Reformation liberated, as it were, into the practical 
life of the peoples affected by it that immense body of qJtru- 
istic feeling which had been from the beginning the distinctive 
social product of the Christian religion (p. 154). The clue to 
modern history, he says, lies ‘‘in the fact that it has consisted 
essentially in the gradual breaking down of that military or- 
ganization of society which had previously prevailed and inthe 
emancipation and enfranchisement of the great body of the 
people hitherto universally excluded under that constitution 
of society from all participation on equal terms in the rivalry 
of existence. . . . And it tends to culminate in a condition 
of society in which there shall be no privileged classes, and in 
which all the excluded people shall be at last brought into the 
rivalry of life on a footing of equality, of opportunity, the 
significance of the whole process consisting in its tendency to 
raise the rivalry of existence to the highest degree of efficiency 
as a cause of progress, to which it has ever attained in the his- 
tory of life. 


Mr. Kidd thus formulates his conclusions as to 
social reform (pp. 237, 238): 


In the era upon which we are entering, the long, uphill 
effort to secure equality of opportunity, as well as equality of 
political rights, will of necessity involve not the restriction of 
the interference of the State, but the progressive extension of 
its sphere of action to almost every department of our social 
life. The movement in the direction of the regulation, control, 
and restriction of the rights of wealth and capital must be 
expected to continue, even to the extent of the State itself 
assuming these rights in cases where it is clearly proved that 
their retention in private hands must unduly interfere with 

the rights and opportunities of the body of the 


people. But the continuity of principle may 
Not be expected to remain evident under the new 
Socialism appearances. Even in such cases, the State 


will, in reality, assume such functions in order 
to preserve or secure free competition rather 
than to suspend it. Hence, the general tend- 
ency must be expected to be toward State interference and 
State control, on a greatly extended scale, rather than toward 
State management. It may, perhaps, be inferred from this 
that the development of society in the direction indicated will 
itself be a movement toward socialism. Thisisnotso. The 
gulf between the state of society—toward which it is the tend- 
ency of the process of evolution now in progress to carry us 
—and socialism is wide and deep. The avowed aim of social- 
ism is to suspend that personal rivalry and competition of 
life, which not only is now, but has been from the beginning 
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of life, the fundamental impetus behind all progress, The in- 
herent tendency of the process of social development now tak- 
ing place among us is (as it has been from the beginning of our 
civilization) to raise this rivalry to the very highest degree of 
efficiency as a condition of progress, by bringing all the people 
into it on a footing of equality, and by allowing the freest 
possible play of forces within the community, and the widest 
possible opportunities for the development of every individ- 
ual’s faculties and personality. This is the meaning of that 
evolutional process which has been slowly proceeding through 
the history of the Western peoples. 


Contrary both to Mr. Spencer and to Mr. Kidd 
are the views of Professor Huxley. Of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s view, Professor Huxley says (‘‘Adminis- 
trative Nihilism,’’ an address delivered to the 
Midland Institute, Oct. 9, 1871): 


One of the profoundest of living English philosophers, who 
is at the same time the most thoroughgoing and consistent of 
the champions of astynomocracy, has devoted a very able and 
ingenious essay to the drawing out of a comparison between 
the process by which men have advanced from the savage 
state to the highest civilization, and that by which an animal 
passes from the condition of an almost shapeless and struc- 
tureless germ to that in which it exhibits a highly complicated 
structure and a corresponding diversity of powers. ... All 
this appears to be very just. But if the resemblance between 
the body physiological and the body politic is any indication 
not only of what the latter is, and how it has become what it 
is, but of what it ought to be, and what it is tending to become, 
I cannot but think that the real force of the analogy is totally 
opposed to the negative view of State function. 

uppose that, in accordance with this view, each muscle 
were to maintain that the nervous system had no right to 
interfere with its contraction, except to prevent it from hin- 
dering the contraction of another muscle; or each gland, that 
it had a right to secrete, so long as its secretion interfered with 
no other; suppose every separate cell left free to follow its own 
““interests,’’ and laissez faire lord of all, what would become of 
the body physiological ? 

The fact is, that the sovereign power of the body thinks for 
the physiological organism, acts for it, and rules the individual 
components with a rod of iron. . . . Hence, if the analogy 

of the body politic with the body physiologi- 

cal counts for anything, it seems to me to bein 

Huxley Op- favor ce a a ort ipl amount of govern- 

. mental interference than exists at present, or 

posed to Spen than I, for one, at all desire to see. But, 

cer’s View tempting as the opportunity is, I am not dis- 

posed to build up any argument in favor of my 

own case upon this analogy, curious, interest- 

ing, and in many respects close as it is, for it takes no cogni- 

zance of certain profound and essential differences between 
the physiological and the political bodies. 


Professor Huxley then goes on to state his own 
views, and says: 


When men living in society have once become aware that 
their welfare depends upon two opposing tendencies of equal 
importance—the one restraining, the other encouraging, indi- 
vidual freedom—the question, ‘‘What are the functions of 
government?”’ is translated into another—namely, What 
ought we men, in our corporate capacity, to do, not only in 
the way of restraining that free individuality which is incon- 
sistent with the existence of society, but in encouraging that 
free individuality which is essential to the evolution of the 
social organization? The formula which truly defines the func- 
tion of government must contain the solution of both the 
problems involved, and not merely of one of them. 

Locke has furnished us with such a formula, in the noblest, 
and at the same time briefest, statement of the purpose of 
government known to me: 


“THE END OF GOVERNMENT IS THE GOOD OF MANKIND” 
(“Of Civil Government,” § 229). 


But the good of mankind is not a something which is abso- 
lute and fixt for all men, whatever their capacities or state of 
civilization. Doubtless it is possible,.to imagine a true 
“Civitas Dei,’ in which every man’s moral faculty shall be 
such as leads him to control all those desires which run coun- 
ter to the good of mankind, and to cherish only those which 
conduce to the welfare of society; and in which every man’s 
native intellect shall be sufficiently strong, and his culture 
sufficiently extensive, to enable him to know what he ought to 
do and to seek after. And in that blessed state police will be 
as much a superfluity as every other kind of government. 

__ But the eye of man has not beheld that state, and is not 
likely to behold it for some time tocome. What we do see, in 
fact, is that states are made’up of a considerable number of 
the ignorant and foolish,a small proportion of genuine knaves, 
and a sprinkling of capable and honest men, by whose efforts 
the former are kept in a reasonable state of guidance, and the 
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latter of repression. And such being the case, I do not see 
how any limit whatever can be laid down as to the extent to 
which, under some circumstances, the action of government 
may be rightfully carried. . . . The question when to draw 
the line between those things with which the State ought, and 
those with which it ought not, to interfere, then, is one which 
must be left to be decided separately for each individual case. 
The difficulty which meets the statesman is the same as that 
which meets us all in individual life, in which our abstract 
rights are generally clear enough, tho it is frequently extremely 
hard to say at what point it is wise to cease our attempts to 
enforce them, 


Professor Huxley wrote before Mr. Kidd’s “‘So- 
cial Evolution”’ appeared; but among his latest 
utterances he showed that there was a deep 
division to be drawn between the biological laws 
which govern the development of the lower 
forms of creation and those which govern man. 
He says (‘‘The Struggle for Existence,” in the 
Nineteenth Century, February, 1888, pp. 165, 166): 


Society, like art, is a part of nature. But it is convenient 
to distinguish those parts of nature in which man plays the 
part of immediate cause as something apart; and, therefore, 
society, like art, is usefully to be considered as distinct from 
nature. It is the more desirable, and even necessary, to 
make this distinction, since society differs from nature in 
having a definite moral object; whence it comes about that 
the course shaped by the ethical man—the member of society 
or citizen—necessarily runs counter to that which the non- 
ethical man—the primitive savage, or man as a mere member 
of the animal kingdom—tends to adopt. The latter fights 
out the struggle for existence to the bitter end, like any other 
animal; the former devotes his best energies to the object of 
setting limits to the struggle. 

The history of civilization—that is, of society—is the record 
of the attempts which the human race has made to escape 
from this position (i. e., the struggle for existence in which 
those who were best fitted to cope with their circumstances, 
but not the best in any other sense, survived). The first men 
who substituted the state of mutual peace for that of mutual 
war, whatever the motive which impelled them to take that 
step, created society. But in establishing peace, they ob- 
viously put a limit upon the struggle for existence. Between 
the members of that society, at any rate, it was not to be pur- 
sued a outrance. And of all the successive shapes which 
society has taken, that most nearly approaches perfection in 
Sohiatrrse skes of individual against individual is most strictly 
limited. 


Prof. D. G. Ritchie, in his ‘“‘Darwinism and 
Politics,’’ carries the argument still further, and 
shows, in the first place, that ‘“‘the survival of the 
fittest’’ does not necessarily mean the survival of 
the best. He says: 


The phrase ‘‘survival of the fittest’’ is very apt to mislead, 
for it suggests the fittest or best in every sense or in the high- 
est sense, whereas it only means, as Professor Huxley has 
pointed out, “those best fitted to cope with their circum- 
stances”’ (article ‘“‘The Struggle for Existence,” in Nineteenth 
Century, February, 1888, p. 165), in order to survive and 
transmit offspring. Now when we come to consider society, 
we have to deal with a very complex set of phenomena, and 
what is fittest in one aspect may not be fittest inanother. But 
natural selection implies no further morality than “nothing 
succeeds like success.” If the struggle for food and mates be 
carried on on its lowest terms, the strongest and the strongest 
only would be selected. But cunning can do a great deal 

against strength. Now we cannot be sure 
that a goes combine of strenge and cun- 
“ * ning wi selected: strength in some cases, 
Survival of cunning in others, is what we find by compar- 
the Fittest ing different species of animals and different 
Not races of men. Again, the strongest and larg- 
the Best est, and in many ways finest animals are not 
necessarily those most capable of adapting 
themselves to changed circumstances. The in- 
significant may more easily find food and es- 
cape enemies. We cannot be sure that evolution will always 
lead to what we should regard as the greatest perfection of any 
species. Degeneration enters in as well as progress. The latest 
theory about the Aryan race makes the Aryans come from the 
north of Europe, conquer the feebler races of the south, and, 
having proved its fitness in this way, prove its unfitness in 
another by being less capable of surviving in a warm cli- 
mate than they; so that an Aryan language may be spoken 
where there remains little or no Aryan blood. Are we entitled 
to maintain, with regard to human races and human indi- 
viduals, that the fittest always survive, except in the sense 
in which the proposition is a truism, that those survive who 
are most capable of surviving? 
Further, we must emphasize the fact that the struggle goes 


. 
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on not merely between individual and individual, but between 
race andrace. The struggle among plants and the lower ani- 
mals is mainly between members of the same species; and the 
individual competition between human beings, which is so 
much admired by Mr. Herbert Spencer, is of this primitive 
kind. When we come to the struggle between kinds, it is to 
be noticed that it is fiercest between allied kinds; and so, as 
has been pointed out, the economic struggle between Great 
Britain and the United States is fiercer than elsewhere be- 
tween nations. But so soon as we pass to the struggle be- 
tween race and race, we find new elements coming in. The 
race which is fittest to survive, i. e., most capable of surviv- 
ing, will survive; but it does not therefore follow that the in- 
dividuals thereby preserved wilh be the fittest, either in the 
sense of being those who in a struggle between individual 
and individual would have survived, or in the sense of being 
those whom we should regard as the finest specimens of 
their kind. . . . Admirable, doubtless—this scheme of salva- 
tion for the elect by the damnation of the vast majority; but, 
pray, do not let us hear anything more about its ‘‘ beneficence.”’ 

I am not speaking at random about these ethical applica- 
tions of the conception of struggle for existence. Darwin 
himself, as always, is most cautious and guarded in his refer- 
ence to anything that lies outside his own special sphere of ob- 
servation. He looks forward to the elimination of the lower 
races by the higher civilized races throughout the world (“‘ Life 
and Letters,’ i., p. 316). He points out how “‘a struggle 
for existence, consequent on his rapid multiplication,’’ has 
advanced man to his present high condition; ‘‘and if he is to 
advance still higher, it is to be feared that he must remain 
subject to a severe struggle. Otherwise he would sink into 
indolence, and the more gifted men would not be more suc- 
cessful in the battle of life than the less gifted’”’ (‘‘Descent of 
Man,” p. 319). This, doubtless, includes the old objection 
which Aristotle brought against Plato’s communism, that 
man needs a stimulus to exertion and industry. But there is 
no jubilation, no exaltation of a natural law into an ethical 
ideal. And let us know how Darwin modifies this very state- 
ment in the words that follow: 

“Tmportant as the struggle for existence has been and even 
still is, yet as far as the highest part of man’s nature is con- 
cerned there are other agencies more important. For the 
moral qualities are advanced, either directly or indirectly, 
much more through the effects of habit, the reasoning powers, 
instruction, religion, etc., than through natural selection; tho 
to this latter agency may be safely attributed the social in- 
stincts which afforded the basis for the development of the 
moral sense.”’ 


Socialists, however, usually go further than 
any of the above writers, and argue from evo- 
lution not only that the struggle for existence is 
not the only law of human progress, but that it 
teaches the development and survival of com- 
bination over competition. Says a recent writer 
(anonymously) : 


This law of organic evolution does not stop with the de- 
velopment of the physical. It is the same throughout the 
entire realm of phenomena. It passes over into the imma- 

terial and builds up political, social, and moral 
institutions in almost precisely the same man- 


Soci ner as physical organisms are formed. In the 
0 oty my political aspect of the world the start is also 
rganisM had with the individual or unit. Then'follows 


a community of units, the town, for instance. 

The same law of development or community 
of vital interests results in the organization of counties, states, 
and nations, each a political organism, with functions pe- 
culiar to its specific plane of being or place in the body 
politic; but all, when perfected, working harmoniously to- 
gether for the common good and equal rights of the units, the 
individual men and women that form the organism or political 
body. This same law of progressive development also fore- 
shadows the time when there will be a confederacy of nations, 
a political world organism, a race unity, the highest functions 
of which will be to secure to the race—unit—man the freedom 
of a fair chance in the exercise of his inalienable right to pre- 
serve and enhance his inherent individuality. 


Socialists believe in the evolution of competi- 
tion. Says W. D. P. Bliss (‘‘Handbook of So- 
cialism,’’ p. 21): 


Competition was once mainly physical; this produced the 
survival of the fittest to survive in physical strife. ‘‘ There 
were giants in those days,’’ the Nimrods, the Goliaths, the 
Agamemnons, ‘“‘kings of men.’’ Organized society gradually 
restrained that physical strife, and competition became 
chiefly military between states. 
feature of the Greek State and of the Roman civilization. It 
produced an Alexander, a Hannibal, a Cesar, and continued to 
the time of Napoleon, and is not yet dead. But gradually 
advancing fraternalism has replaced military by industrial 
competition. To-day men strive neither with guns nor with 
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poisoned arrows, so much as with cornerings of the market 
and with poisoned groceries. It has produced the survival of 
the fittest to survive in such a strife—the Rothschilds, the 
Jay Goulds, the Vanderbilts, the Pullmans, the Napoleons of 
finance. Therefore, Socialists do not urge the abolition of 
competition. They simply say that it is time to lift compe- 
tition to a higher leve], and make it intellectual, and not in- 
dustrial. As organized fraternalism has to a large measure 
put down physical strife, and is putting down militarism, so 
Socialists would have it gradually supplant industrial compe- 
tion by industrial cooperation. 


A recent work, however, on social evolution is 
Prof. S. N. Patten’s ‘‘ Theory of the Social Forces”’ 
(January, 1896). He says (p. 7): ‘‘Evolution 
has thus far been studied as a problem of biology. 
This has been due more to what I would call a 
happy accident than to any necessity of the situa- 
tion. Darwin admits that he obtained the clue 
to his theory through reading Malthus’s ‘Essay 
on Population,’ and in many respects the atti- 
tude of the author of the ‘Origin of Species’ is 
that of an economist. It is only by later writers 
that the economic elements in the problem are 
neglected, and that the theory is based solely upon 
biologic evidence. The happy accident to which 
I have referred is the fact that the history of past 
organic life is so plainly recorded in the various 
organisms of the present and in the fossil remains 
of earlier forms.”’ 

Professor Patten then goes on to argue that 
evolution is the result of the action of environ- 
ment upon organism; that biology has studied 
organism (because of the ‘“‘happy accident”’ that 
this is what could be best historically studied), 
but has neglected environment. He quotes 
Spencer as saying (‘‘ Psychology,” vol. i., p. 134): 
“Throughout biology proper the environment 
and its correlated phenomena are either but tacit- 
ly recognized, or overtly and definitely recog- 
nized, are so but occasionally, while the organism 
and its correlated phenomena practically monop- 
olize the attention.’’ Here Professor Patten finds 
the weak point in current economic discussions. 
They have overlooked environment, and, says 
Professor Patten (p. 5), ‘‘the present environ- 
ment of the race is so different from its prede- 
cessors that a new social philosophy is demanded 
to explain its effects.”” Hence Professor Patten’s 
essay is ‘‘an attempt to recast current social phi- 
losophy and to introduce into it elements which 
thus far have been overlooked.’ These elements 
are largely psychologic, and, according to Pro- 
fessor Patten, deserve to rank equally with the 
biologic factors. By such an analysis of man’s 
present environment Professor Patten forecasts 
“‘a social commonwealth,’ based upon a pure 
pleasure economy, even as state socialism, ac- 
cording to him, is the ideal of those suffering 
from the evils of a fair economy. This social 
commonwealth, however, he says, must not be 
assumed to be the highest or final state. ‘“‘Ifa 
progressive evolution continues,”’ he tells us (p. 6), 
“other societies will be possible, each of which 
will differ from its predecessor as radically as the 
society I describe differs from our present society.” 
See also the article on B1ioLocy. 


EXCISE DUTIES (from Latin ex-cide, cut off) 
are duties laid upon any commodity produced 
within a country in distinction from those custom 
duties which are levied upon imports. The deri- 
vation implies that the excise is something cut 
off from the price for the benefit of the State. It 
is an indirect tax, because, tho levied on the prod- 
uct, it falls on the consumer. Excise duties are 
an old form of duty, begun in England under this 


Exner 
Expenditures 


name as early as 1643, being laid on ale and all. 


forms of intoxicating drinks, and later on a long 
list of articles of food and clothing. The neces- 
sities of life were later excepted. Excise duties 
were at first duties on commodities produced in or 
outofacountry. Robert Walpole, in 1733, intro- 
duced a famous excise scheme, whereby tobacco 
and, later, wine paid no duty, but were warehoused 
under the control of excise officers, and paid ex- 
cise duties only as sold within the country. It 
produced a great excitement, and was abandoned. 
To-day excise duties are paid in England on many 
things, like beer, wine, spirits, tobacco, dogs, gun 
and game licenses, carriages, male servants, ar- 
morial bearings, railway tickets, by auctioneers, 
pedlers, farm brokers, tavern-keepers, etc. 

In the United States excise duties were dis- 
liked as inheritances from the English Govern- 
ment, and an effort was early made to enact 
a constitutional amendment forbidding excise 
duties; but in 1790 Hamilton proposed and got 
passed an excise duty on spirits. In 1792 it was 
lowered, and under Jefferson abolished. The 
War of 1812 led to an excise duty on distilled 
spirits, domestic refined sugar, salt, carriages, etc. 
But in 1817 these were abolished, and no excise 
duty was levied till the internal tax of 1862. (For 
a discussion of excise duties, see TAXATION.) 


EXNER, WILHELM FRANZ: Austrian tech- 
nologist; born in Gaenserdorf, Lower Austria, 
1840; frequented the polytechnic in Vienna; be- 
came teacher in the real-school in Elbogen, Bo- 
hemia, 1862, and in that of Krems in 1865. In 
1869 he was appointed lecturer on engineering and 
mechanic technology at the forestry academy at 
Mariabrunn, and in 1875 professor of forestry, 
forestry-engineering, etc., at the agricultural col- 
lege at Vienna. Since 1874 he has been inspector 
of trade schools for the ministry of commerce. In 
1879 he founded the Technologische Gewerbe- 
museum (industrial museum) in Vienna, and has 
been its director ever since. Since 1882 he has 
been a member of the chamber of deputies of the 
Reichsrat, where he identifies himself with the 
German liberals. Since 1905 Exner has been a 
member of the Austrian Upper House. Among 
his works may be mentioned: ‘‘Holzhandel und 
Holzindustrie der Ostseelander’’ (1876); ‘‘Das 
Moderne Transportwesen im Dienste der Land- 
und Forstwirtschaft”’ (1877); ‘‘Die Hausindustrie 
Oesterreichs”’ (1890). He has edited ‘“‘Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Gewerbe und Erfindungen 
Oesterreichs’’ (1873), and the ‘‘Mitteilungen des 
Technologischen Gewerbemuseums”’ (1880, sqq). 
Address: Technologische Gewerbemuseum, Vi- 
enna, Austria. 


EXPENDITURES (Family. See also Pricks): 
According to the well-known laws formulated by 
Dr. Engels, head of the Prussian Royal Bureau 
of the Statistics of Labor, expenditures in differ- 
ent families conform to the following principles: 

zs That the greater the income, the smaller the 
relative percentage of outlay for subsistence. 

2. That the percentage of outlay for clothing is 
approximately the same, whatever the income. 

_ 3. That the percentage of the outlay for lodg- 
ing or rent, and for fuel and light, is invariably 
the same, whatever the income. 

4. That as the income increases in amount the 
percentage of outlay for sundries becomes greater. 

These principles seem in the main substan- 
tiated by the most careful investigation. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


The latest and most careful statement of the 
cost of living in the U.S. is the report by Mr. G. 
W. W. Hanger of the U. S. Bureau of Labor, 
from facts secured by the bureau as to 25,440 
families in principal industrial localities in thirty- 
three localities, and comprizing the families of 
mechanics of all kinds, railroad employees, com- 
mon laborers, and clerks earning less than $1,200 
per year. The following are some of the tables: 


PERCENT oF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 


MADE FOR— 
GROGR AYERS Ut eae 
AND GENERALNATIVITY| re eaeailees 1 
or HEAD or FaMILy. ° ian a te Isa fs 
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North Atlantic States: 


Native ..cocdieiie melee od 42.26/19.97|13-04)4.55|I.15|19.03 
Foreigniiceiiacss no nee 44. 45|19.33|12-30|4.53]1.21/18. 18 
Lotal jecnosisarenle steve 43-17|19.70|12.73|4.54|1. 18]18.68 
South Atlantic States: ‘ 
Nativeis Gen <ahiee sae 43.39|16.56|12.69|4.96] .97|21.43 
Foreign sav shtea cies 46.77/16.35|12.28|4.50] .91/19.19 
Totaladvca scenes 43 -64|16.54]12.67|4.93| .96|21.26 
North Central States: pet pis 
Nativeiicscicomeasicee 42.33/I5.15|13.04/4.23]1.08]24.17 
FPortigtisc.o0sheie car 46.17/15 .46]12.99/5.51|1.09|18.78 
Total -ccictinex east 43.47/15 .25|13-02|4.61|1.08|22.57 
South Central States: 
Native: sia. dntae an 41.48|16.29|13.19/3-89| .82/24.33 
Foreign a7:5.s5 ie enicteaner: 43.09/17.38|12.45|3.94| .74|/22.40 
‘Lotalvex canenseisteninn: 41.67/16. 41|/13.11/3.89] .81/24.11 


NBtIVE®, crates res crentante 40.38/20. 29|/15.65)|4.66)1.06/17.96 
....-141.87/ 19.62/15 .44|4.63|1.08]17.36 


‘LOUE Li ats ctaattererisarie 40.85|20.08]15.58|4.65|1.07/17.77 


Per Cent or ToTtaL EXPENDITURE MADE FOR VARIOUS 
Purposes IN NORMAL FAMILIES, BY SIZE OF FAMILY 


Per CENT oF ToTaL EXPENDITURE 


MADE FOR— 
FAMILIES WITH— D u 
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2 [38] 2 | Be] Be 

im to) pS] av 

Nov childrensis vice ae a 40.33/20.23/12.43| 4.76] 1.14]e1.11 
One ichildo nae cee 41.74/18. 48}12.64| 4.67] 1.14]21.33 
Twochildrenit.c.a-s: 43-21/17.81/13.03] 4.59] 1.13}20.23 
Three children........ 44.56|17.44|13-17| 4.45) 1.10]19.28 
Four children........ 45.69/16. 76/13.36] 4.23] 1.08/18.88 
Five children......... 47.24|16.54|13-85| 4.52] 1.04]/16.81 
All families......... 43.13/18.12/12.95| 4.57] 1.12|20.11 


Prof. John A. Ryan (‘‘A Living Wage,” p. 150, 
1906) after a careful study of the evidence says: 

“‘The conclusions that seem to be abundantly 
justified by the facts ... may therefore be 
stated as follows: First: Anything less than $600 
per year is not a living wage in any of the cities of 
the U. S.”’ 

Mr. Britt, of the Railroad Man’s Journal, former 
editor of Public Opinion, contributed the following 
suggestive statements in The Independent, Aug., 
1907: 


Not long ago the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor statistics 
reported that in 797 stores in Boston the number of debtors 
on the hopeless list was 45,482, about 74 per cent of the 

opulation of the city, with a total indebtedness of $570,912. 
n the list of non-payers 2.32 per cent, or a little over 
1,000, were classed as moneyed people. Therefore more 
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[The average shown for each item of expenditure relates to those families only that reported expenditures for such 
items; the total expenditure per family is for all families.] 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION AND 
GENERAL Nativity oF Heap 


or FAMILY 


North Atlantic States: 
ative 


North Central States: 
Native 


South Central States; 
Native 


Western States: 
Native 


a4 AVERAGE EXPENDITURE OF FamiLigs HavinG | := ¢ eo 
Families Total AN EXPENDITURE FOR— e g Chu 
in- “ pod 
" come o ee gee 
ver- per : ther | 2O4 | 08 
Total | age | fam- | Rent | Fuel poe snd Food | pur- | #2 bee 
size ily g 8 poses ee aAe° 

e 

..| 7,359] 4-53/$748.81/$130.73|$30.66] $7.79] $93.08/$306.31/$135.47|$096.44| 93.01 
lin OG. as 5-11] 763.15] 123.93] 30.33 Sita 94.20] 327.49| 136.27] 713-01] 93.43 
..| 13,782! 4.80) 755.49] 127.63) 30.51] 7.97| 93.60] 316.18] 135.84] 704.16] 93.21 
..| 1,995] 5-11] 683.06] 97.95] 30.54] 6.12] 86.08] 289.09] 142.42] 641.80] 93.96 
i 198} 5.68) 768.75] 107.20) 31.12] 6.85] 103.11] 354.07| 152.11| 734-55| 95-55 
..1 72,193] 5.16) 690.80} 98.68] 30.60] 6.19] 87.62] 294.96] 143.30] 650.18] 94.12 
..| 4,227] 4.68) 756.82) 107.62} 30.48! 7.50] 96.81] 308.09] 171.28] 713.63] 94.29 
«| 3,113} 5-39) 744.55] 100.23} 36.30! 7.45] 99.36] 328.90] 149.28] 702.42] 94.34 
.-| 7:340] 4.98! 751.62] 105.02] 32.95] 7.48] 97.89] 316.92] 161.95| 708.88] 94.31 
..]| 1,027] §.21) 670.64) 94.21] 23.86] 4.96| 87.11] 278.33) 153.45| 635.74] 94.80 
ws 194] 5.26] 700.73} 103.19] 24.95] 5.05] 93.98] 294.76| 172.19) 665.33] 94-95 
..| 1,221} §.22) 675.42] 95.38] 24.04] 4.97] 88.20] 280. 640.44] 94.82 
oP 553| 3-96] 883.14] 148.86] 34.69| 8.07] 118.21] 311. 741.75| 83.99 
oe 351| 4-42] 883.78) 144.78] 35.09] 8.25] 121.95] 327. 748.59| 84.70 
or 904] 4.14] 883.39] 147.48] 34.84] 8.14] 119.66] 317. 744.41| 84.27 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY FOR VARIOUS ag IN 1901, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND FOR THE 
NITED STATES 


pon atlantis merida tee Narey meniyel Baus Lentia: Weatent States United States 
' ' ‘ 1 i ' 
-> -> a -> -> oa - > 
>ae Hi >ae >a? “A >a? n > oO n > oO 
i = | = Bs Bly By ee 
EXPENDITURE FOR— ES» S93 |85e/ s83 | GSe) 25 Boe S29 ES» ASE hes) Ed» 59 
Sas} cag (Sad) Vee |Sas|] wag) Saes|] wae) Ses) wae | fas ua § 
GS] GEPl(Naeh| SESH ah| GER uh] GEASS! GEY\/Uas] obs 
Omg} Ate | Omg] Age] Sms] Ase] Omg! Ade] Ooms) Age Omg] Ogg 
BES] See | BEE) Se2 BES) Sek | BES) Sel | ees] See | EES] See 
ge 8 tO8 §5 8 aok Pele wom | Oe alte lum selec fae Sl gs Oe 
og boy B@ | OS 78} OR ko ©] OS ko |] OF ky @ | OG) Lod 
Shen Pow] ko Pow] 54 Pow] ho Pom) Ko Pom | wo 29m 
x zas | 2g | age la ages? ay age 
a gfe Me ott a a is A 
MEO state si 8 ceo) elk ee ssa)? a, = 6 100 .00/$338 . 10) 100. 00/$298 . 64| 100.00 $321.60] 100.00) $292 .68| 100.00/$308.53 100, 00 $326.90 
PRO ernie tieeetetel sew erties 87.70| 131.34] 75.80] 98.03 | 70.18) 114.16] 79.51] 91.51] 73.33] 143-55, 80.87) 122.92 
Mortgage ; f 
PATOL DA Lietern caddie e's oun es 3.18]! 145.89] 6.85] 110.88] 9.71)! 152.10] 4.10/1182.50| 7.78] 141.86| 5.53 145.82 
mberestas tities hat ose ' 5.51| 175.02] 9.59] 36.50] 13.31) 143.57 .82 () 7.70) D724) FOC Soa 
LINE TIL Se, 5 i a ae 100.00] 31.79'100.00] 32.52/100.00) 33.98] 99.18] 24.64}100.00] 35.05) 99.96) 32.24 
teenune. Nec etatidietsaiaiata give 100.00 8.81] 100.00 6.41/100.00 8.01] 100.00 4.77|100.00 7.71' 100.00 8.15 
Clothing: 
PLS DAM victishe <i c> a Hu 8 98.37| 34.18! 95.43] 31-79] 98.61] 35.99] 96.72] 29.60] 98.89] 37.07) 98.13] 34.38 
AGC? 0) Se eee 98.52) 27.18] 98.63] 22.79] 99.17] 25.73] 97-54] 19.51|/100.00] 36.53; 98.71) 26.37 
Children Fiance sae, we Gre" 86.64] 51.86] 85.84) Sr.94] 93.62} 58.04] 90.98} 52.53] 87.78) 64.11) 88.78] 54.15 
De GA ie Sbyet alate aickb- 014%, 0% 32.44 I5.14| 37-44 26.22) 35.51) 21.75) 44.26 Peay ZN foe 8.88) 34.32 16.86 
Insurance: 
PSOPCLEY sco a cle cievetenas 29.12 4.16] 27.40 4.62] 36.34 5.63] 22.95 7.35| 48.89 6.11] 31.40 4.89 
EAE G ain Aa ae ans Suysel ore 5h ailov 67.21| 29.74] 68.49] 32.00] 66.44] 28.94] 63.93] 26.06] 34.44] 30.35) 65.80) 29.55 
Organizations: 
MEADOR. Cas veh ntiea)s eaters « 39.15 9-55] 19.63 8.75| 37.45| 10.22] 24.59] 10.50] 52.22] 25.39) 36.77] 10.52 
MOUNET: Men a rsarevert so avdieh sts 51.59 II.90| 36.53 I1.43|} 34.40 II.91I] 29.51 10.08] 32.22 13.00] 43.75 11.84 
PREM PION varet «o/c strettehn 6 ch ates 82.97 9.81] 77.17 8.551 77.39 8.83] 77.05 9.05| 74.44] 12.24] 80.33 9-49 
ROR aba EN Geet ey Oe eh al a ea 44.95 4.61| 56.62 4.30] 57.84 4.53) 57.38 4.34| 72.11 7.48] 51.07 4.68 
Furniture and utensils......| 87°92] 34.44] 69.41] 30.74] 83.91) 26.90] 64.75} 30.75|100.00 14.64] 84.53] 31.13 
Books and newspapers..... 96.89 8.451 79.45 6.87] 96.26 9.09] 84.43 6.49|100.00] 14.02] 94.74 8.82 
Amusements and vacation..| 77.46] 14.96] 54.79] 14.58] 63.66] 24.99] 34.43] 13.47|100.00] 14.79) 70.39) 17-44 
Intoxicating liquors........ 53.50| 23.72] 46.58] 19.48] 49.38] 30.38] 52.46] 14.09] 25.56] 11.91| 50.72) 24.53 
ODGCCO ro Aira alata hasta hye ik 81.48] 12.34] 79.00 11.79] 76.42 18.19] 75.41 Tr. O41 of oe 11.63] 79.20 13.80 
Sickness and death........ 74.42| 25.77| 83.11] 28.83] 81.41] 28.27] 93.44] 25.63] 36.67] 25.17) 76.70; 26.78 
er purposes,........... 99-43| 32-15] 93.15] 63.28] 99.45] 61.08] 99.18] 84.51/100.00] 40.79) 98.91) 45.63 


1 Not including p 


ayments made by six families, in which principal and interest were combined, 
2 Not including interest paid by six families, included in principal. 
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than 7 per cent of the inhabitants of the entire city were 
ean through lack of funds to meet the current expenses of 
jving. 

To charge 45,000 people with extravagance or downright 
dishonesty is too wholesale an indictment. Was it not rather 
a failure in the hopeless struggle to make both ends meet and 
to maintain a decent standard of living at the same time? 
Have not these people been caught in a maelstrom of high 
prices and, in order to live in the present, been forced to 
neglect the obligations of the past and discount the possibili- 
ties of the future? In other words, are they not paying the 
cost of prosperity? 

In two bulletins issued last year by the Bureau of Labor 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor statistics were pre- 
sented showing the relation of the cost of 
living to average annual incomes in the year 
1905 as contrasted with the ten-year period 
1890 to 1899. In the first of these two bulle- 
tins wholesale prices of 259 articles of common 
consumption were tabulated for sixteen years 
with the following result: 

The 1905 average contrasted with the year of lowest aver- 
age prices during the sixteen years from 1890 to 1905, in each 
of the general groups of commodities, shows farm products 
58.6 per cent higher than in 1896; food, etc., 29.7 per cent 
higher than in 1896; cloths and clothing, 22.9 higher than in 
1897; fuel and lighting, 39.4 per cent higher than in 1894; 
metals and implements, 41.8 per cent higher than in 1898; 
lumber and building materials, 41.4 per cent higher than in 
1897; drugs and chemicals, 24.1 per cent higher than in 1895; 
house-furnishing goods, 21.5 higher than in 1897, and the 
materials included in the miscellaneous group, 23.4 higher than 
in 1896. 

Sunveusig up these statistics it is seen that the average cost 
of these articles was 15.9 per cent higher than the average 
for the ten-year period. In the later bulletin, which deals 
with wages and hours of labor from 1890 to 1905, it is shown 
that average earnings per week in the latter year were only 
14 per cent higher than the average from 1890 to 1899, leaving 
cost of living, according to these statistics, 2 per cent in the 
lead. 

But these statistics do not bring the facts home to us with 
sufficient force. . . . Here again the tireless Bureau of Labor 
at Washington comes to our aid with statistics showing the 
incomes and the expenditures of a large number of families. 

Households to the number of 25,446 in all parts of the 
United States, averaging approximately five persons to the 
family, have been canvassed with the following result: The 
average annual income per family is $751.34; the average 
annual expenditure is $689.61, leaving a margin between in- 
come and expenditure of $61.73 on the profit side. 

Food, the basis of the physical life, constitutes by far the 
larger part of this expenditure, or 42.54 per cent; rent eats up 
12.95 per cent; clothing takes 14.04 per cent; fuel and lighting 
account for 5.25 per cent; taxes and principal and interest on 
mortgages, which together with rent must cover the cost of 
lumber and building materials as well as ground rent, amount 
to 2.33 per cent; furniture and household utensils are answer- 
able for 3.42 per cent, and sickness and death, no small part of 
the expense of which is chargeable to drugs and chemicals, 
demand 2.67 per cent. 

The remainder is divided in small portions among insurance, 
labor, and other organization fees, religious purposes, charity, 
books and newspapers, amusements and vacations, intoxica- 
ting liquors, tobacco and “‘other purposes.’’ Religion claims 
only .99 per cent; charity fares even worse with .31 per cent; 
while 1.62 per cent is dissolved in alcohol and 1.42 per cent 
goes up in tobacco smoke. Amusements and vacations are 
responsible for 1.60 per cent, and 1.09 per cent are devoted to 
the alleged improvement of the mind in the purchase of books 
and newspapers. 

To make the matter still more concrete, the average family 
spends each year $114.83 for rent; $37.53 for fuel and lighting; 
$97.39 for clothing; $305.32 for food, and $148.73 for all 
other purposes. In the year 1905, therefore, this same family 
spent for food $71.28 more than in 1896; for clothing $18.32 
more than in 1897, and for fuel and lighting $7.88 more than 
in 1894. 

Dun's index figure of wholesale prices gives the best avail- 
able basis of comparison, year by year. This shows that the 
average actual cost of commodities per individual in the U. S. 
on July 1, 1906, had increased over 1905 to a marked degree. 
Food of all kinds had risen from $47.399 to $49.385; clothing 
from $17.986 to $19.177; metals from $15.916 to $16.649, and 
miscellaneous articles of general use from $17.061 to $19.555. 
The total cost had risen from $98.312 to $105.216, the greatest 
increase that has taken place in any year for the last decade 
except from 1901 to 1902. 

As compared with 1896 the total cost has increased from 
$74.317 to $107.516, a rise of more than 434 per cent. 

In order to find the actual cost per family from these 
figures, it is necessary to multiply the statistics for individuals 
by 4.7, the average number of persons per family according 
to the census of 1900, and to add to that the retailer's profit. 
Rent is not included in Dun’s index, nor are taxes or princi- 
pal and interest on mortgages. For purposes of compari- 
rite eeeween various years, however, no better basis can be 
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This means the need of higher wages. Dr. Edward T. 
Devine, general secretary of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York, some time ago made an estimate which 
showed that: 

“In New York, where rentals and provisions are, perhaps, 
more expensive than in any other large city, for an average 
family of five persons the minimum income on which it is 
practicable to remain self-supporting and to maintain any 
approach to a decent standard of living is $600 a year.” 

In 1907 he says that this estimate is without doubt now 
far too low. Prof. Albion W. Small, of the University of 
Chicago, is quoted as saying: ‘‘No man can live, bring up a 
family, and enjoy the ordinary human hap- 

iness on a wage of less than $1,000 a year.” 

ohn Mitchell estimates the minimum wages 
that will maintain a workingman and his 
family in the coal region, according to the 
so-called ‘‘American standard,’”’ at $600 a 
year. 

In 1906 five prominent social workers came together in 
New York, and, after fixing on a typical family of a man, 
his wife, and three children under earning age, the result of 
their calculations was that $931 was the minimum wages that 
such a man must earn to support his family decently; $3.10 
a day for 300 working days. 

The question was then submitted to sixteen other social 
workers in close touch with actual cheap living conditions. 
One group of six combined in averaging their estimates, and 
the result was placing the figure at $942 a year. The other 
estimates were $768 (two estimates), $879, $900, $901, $986, 
$1,078, $1,394, $1,403, and $1,449. It will readily be seen 
that a reasonable average of these estimates is $950 a year 
as the cost of a normal standard of living of such a family in 
New York City. 

It has been calculated for Chicago by investigators at $900, 
by New Orleans investigators at $1,000, and by Philadelphia 
investigators as low as $600, the difference arising through 
the inclusion of items like insurance, savings, vacations, read- 
ing, and other ‘‘cultural’’ expenses in the higher estimates 
and not in the lower. The standard of living fixt in Phila- 
delphia was an exceptionally low standard and one probably 
more closely resembling a subnormal standard than any of 
the others. These were all for families of six persons. 

One of the latest of these investigations is that of Balti- 
more, which has resulted in the conclusion that $750 a year 
is the minimum amount required by a family of six persons. 
This investigation was made by the Maryland Bureau of 
Statistics, which has just issued a report. 


Latest 
Estimates 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


The most extensive investigation thus far made 
in regard to different countries is probably that 
reported by the U. S. Commissioner of Labor for 
1891. Tho now somewhat out of date, it is ap- 
proximately equally so for all countries, and can 
be brought up to date by noting the changes in 
prices. (See Pricres.) It is based on investiga- 
tions in the iron, coal, glass, cotton, and woolen 
industries. The following tables are abridged 
from the report (vol. ii., pp 864, 865): 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURES 
CounTRIES Income 


Rent | Fuel | Food | Other 


Great Britain....... 502.76] 47.21| 20.47] 232.61] 202 
France rigoues «sare 413.80] 32.99] 13-44] 182.21| 185 
Belgium ..++| 433-27] 29.93] 15.99] 200.64] 187 
Germanyii.ds. cones 320.02] 27.07| 10.59] 168.82] 123 
Switzerland......... 358.56] 25.44] 23.48] 179.28] 130 
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del ee) 8 | gel Se 

c dve| ss | 3 | fe] 8 | @ 
ounTRIES | 9e4| 23 2 4 o. 3 
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United States. ./$13.38)/$22.82)$10.66| $6.41] $7.99] $3.93 
Great Britain. .| 23.55| 23.22) 11.43] 4.95] 6.74] 3.08 
Brance:. 02.04. 17.43| 25.77| 6.29] 2.33] 0.96] 1.83 
Belgium....... 13.38] 31-84] 6.60] 3.35] 3.00] 3.47 
Germany...... 7.97| 12.50) 3.87] 2.21] 1.291 0.98 
Switzerland....| 20.57] 15.97} 3.25) 1.77| 41.76]...... 
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Hus- . Chil- | & a La- | Oth- 
band | Wife | dren 4S | bor} er 


United States. .|$33.68]$23.72/$54.83|$7.37/$24.84|$7.33|$8.64 


Great Britain. .] 22.15] 20.50] 37.94] 8.44] 15.60] 7.34] 7.93 
France3: if 19.49| 14.76] 38.35] 2.47| 4.34] 3-79] 3.78 
Belgium....... 23.98| 12.38] 48.25] 4.09] 2.75) 3.23] 5.08. 
Germany...... 20.04] 11.29] 25.88] 3.54] 10.34] 1.36] 3.15 
Switzerland....| 22.68] 11.78) 30.92] 2.07/ 8.89| .39] 3-35 


These statistics for the U. S. are based on the expenditures 
of 487 families in the pig-iron industry, 293 in the bar iron, 
70 in the steel, 309 in the bituminous coai, 104 in the coke, 
66 in the iron ore, 639 in the cotton, 323 in the woolen, 773 in 
the glass. Each industry was averaged separately, and the 
above averages are the average of the industry averages. 

For Great Britain, the statistics ate based on the expen- 
ditures of thirty-nine families in the pig-iron industry, 73 in 
the bar iron, 72 in the steel, 137 in the bituminous coal, 11 in 
the coke, 164 in the cotton, 59 in the wool, and 22 in the glass. 
For France: 40 in the bar iron, 61 in the cotton, 128 in the 
wool, For Belgium: 7 in the pig iron, 45 in the bariron, 9 in 
the bituminous coal, 4 in the coke, 24 in the glass. or 
Germany: 22 in the bariron, 35 in the steel, 16 inthe bitumi- 
nous coal, ro in the coke, 17 in the iron ore, 70 in the cot- 
ee 23 in the woolen. For Switzerland: 46 in the cotton in- 

ustry. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The following tables are compiled from reports 
of the English Board of Trade for 1903 and 1904: 


CHANGES OF WORKMEN'S EXPENDITURES IN Cost OF LIVING 
IN LONDON AND LARGE Towns IN GREAT BRITAIN 
1878-1903 


Cost IN THE YEAR 1900= 100 


(From ‘‘Report of Board of Trade,’’ 1904) 

“hehe Sed eee ats Fuel Total 
quennial Period, oth- average 

of which Mid-"| Food | Rent!) “ing | 2nd | weight- 

dle Year is— & ed3 
1880. 139.7 | 86.6 108.57] 77.3 120.5 
OOS thee cs fie aie 119.8 | 90.1 TO2.'9) F401 108.2 
RGgOlt seat) iss 107.4 | 89.9 i0or.2 | 76.5 100.9 
Aen Ct mete Oe lwoGes 98.8 | 74.8 95-5 
I1g00.. 101.8 |100.0 98.7 | 86.0 99-7 


1 The figures for rent apply to the years stated. 

2 Figures for the year 188r. 

3 The report allows food the weight of 7 out of 12; rent 2 out 
of 12; clothing 2, and fuel and light 1. 


BupGETs OF WoRKING MeEn’s FAMILY 


n 
avle ue) wo | 8s] 8 
Weekly |S 25 goa ele sepa A= kil aE Es aM P= 
os! 8 a] a 6o| v 
expendi- sy Q g S& g Pe) om! 3 Sul «4 6 
tures of: Z5oj2a8 a Golan A & 
oe 
GERMANY $|/ $1] $ $ | $ $ $ 
Under $5 6 | 5.8 |2.46] .43] .22| .66].16| .45/4.38 
$5-$6.25... 4 7.5 13-16] .64| .25| .79|.20] .45|5.49 
$6.25-$7.50 3 | 6.3 |3.62/1.20] .39| .87|.22]| .70/7.00 
$7.50-$8.75 I 4.0 |4.00/1.33] .37] .81]).22]1.00/7.73 
$8.75-$10.. 2 6.0 |4.18/1.52| .39|1.06] .32 |1.43/8.90 
FRANCE ! 
1901 
$5-$6......]..... 2 2.81] .33| .29| .89) .31| .64/5.27 
SG*S 20. oot lereaier 4 3-41] .43| .39]/1-10] .45 | .93/6.71 


1 Budgets of French schoolmasters with same income as 
working men. 


The English working men of the Mosley Com- 
mission which visited the U. S. reported an- 
swers to the Board of Trade, saying most of them 
(not all) that American working men were better 
fed than English working men, that their houses 
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were more roomy, tho perhaps not more com- 
fortable, that American rents were nearly double 
English rents, and that the cost of food and good 
clothing did not materially differ. 


Lonpon RENTS PAID BY THE POOR 
(Compiled from “ Board of Trade Report,”’ 1904, and based on 


records of district committees of the Charity Organization 
Society.) 


AVERAGE WEEKLY RENT 


FOR TENEMENT Mean percent 
YEAR of rent in 
One room | Two rooms +99 
TE8OF Saclte bevactars $0.78 $1.25 89.3 
BOOO it Socahans 3G 0 -80 1.32 92.7 
EGAG cone wcae ke ns 86 1.42 100.0 


Paris XIII Arrondissement 


329 one-room tenements averaged forty-five cents per week. 

337 two-room tenements averaged sixty-two cents per week. 

3 $9 three-room tenements averaged eighty-seven cents per 
week. 


GERMANY 


(From U. S. Special Consular Report, XX XIII (1905) 


A Prussian town working men’s room (not poor) averaged 
fifty-one cents. 

A Saxon town working men’s room (not poor) averaged 
thirty-five cents. 


Comparing German and English working men’s 
expenditures, U. S. Consul Meyer (U. S. Special 
Consular Report X XXIII, 1905) finds that well- 
paid German and especially Saxon working men 
are more overcrowded and pay in Prussia fifty 
cents, and in Saxony thirty-five cents per week 
per room, where English working men of the same 
grade usually live in separate houses with not less 
than four rooms, and pay twenty-eight cents per 
week per room. Eggs are cheaper in Germany, 
wheat flour and butter are about the same, sugar 
is about double, and beef and mutton are con- 
siderably dearer than the cheapest quality in 
England, which is little, if at all, inferior. He 
says: 


“Having closely observed many thousands of 
German workmen in and out of the workshop, I 
can say with conviction that they are hearty, 
well-nourished men, and that their children are 
well kept and well cared for. Parents are very 
seldom wasteful or self-indulgent. The mothers 
have the knowledge and the will to make money 
go as far as possible. The condition of the work- 
ing classes in respect to food has greatly improved 
during the last half century, and particularly 
during the last twenty years; for, while wages 
have increased steadily, the cost of food has 
not.” 


Dr. Arthur Shadwell (‘‘Industrial Efficiency”’; 
a comparative study of industrial life in England, 
Germany, and America, 1906) finds that the cost 
of living in America (especially rent) is enough 
above English prices to neutralize the difference 
in wages in the case of skilled workmen in large 
industrial centers, tho he is not able to say this 
for all workmen and in all places. Between 
Germany and America he thinks this not true 
because the difference in wages is greater and 
the cost of living less. 


. See also Foop; Prices; WaGEs. 
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FABIAN SOCIETY, THE (ENGLISH): A so- 
ciety which, as its basis states, consists of So- 
cialists, and no one who cannot sign the basis is 
admitted to membership. It was founded in 
1884 by a group of young people who were attract- 
ed by the teachings of the late Prof. Thomas 
Davidson of New York, then an occasional visitor 
to London. He advocated the formation of com- 
munities to live ‘‘the higher life,’ but his Eng- 
lish disciples quickly adopted another line. The 
Socialist movement in England was just then be- 
ginning with Marxian ideas imported from Ger- 
many, and the Fabians resolved to adapt the Ger- 
man principles to English political conditions. 
They considered that the Kingdom of Heaven 
was within us, in the sense that it must be evolved 
out of the old system, by reforms, petty in them- 
selves, but all making to one end. 


To this general idea the Fabian Society has kept. Its basis 
states that the members aim at the reorganization of society 
by the emancipation of land and industrial capital from in- 
dividual and class ownership, and the vesting of them in the 
community for the general benefit. In this way only can the 
natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whole people. The society accordingly works 
for the extinction of private property in land 
and of the consequent individual appropria- 
tion, in the form of rent, of the price paid for 
permission to use the earth, as well as for the 
advantages of superior soilsand sites. Theso- 
ciety, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial capital as can conveniently 
be managed socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the 
means of production in the past, industrial inventions and 
the transformation of surplus income into capital have mainly 
enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now depend- 
ent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation (tho 
not without such relief to expropriated individuals as may 
seem fit to the community), rent and interest will be added to 
the reward of labor, the idle class now living on the labor of 
others will necessarily disappear, and practical equality of 
opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous action of 
economic forces with much less interference with personal 
liberty than the present system entails. For the attainment 
of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread of Social- 
ist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent 
thereon. It seeks to promote these by the general dissem- 
ination of knowledge as to the relation between the individual 
and society in its economic, ethical, and political aspects. 


Aims 


The policy of the society has always been op- 
portunist. It has endeavored to educate all 
classes and to gain something from all parties, 
To achieve its ends it uses whatever means are 
nearest to hand. It seeks to instruct its own 
members by the careful investigation of social 
and political problems, and having formulated 
a remedy for any particular evil, it tries to in- 
duce other Socialists and politicians to carry out 
its plans. Its members believe that there is evo- 
lution of ideas as well as of society. They de- 
cline to attach any sanctity to the doctrines of 
Marx, and they do not purpose to set up any 
other prophet in his place. They place the 
Golden Age in the future, and look to the young 
as those most likely first to perceive its dawn. 
Consequently their creed is always held open to 
revision, and their principles are maintained only 
as long as they withorana criticism. 

Perhaps the most important social theory 
which the society has advocated, is the recogni- 

tion of municipal ownership of mon- 
, Opolies and municipal trading as a 
practical embodiment of the Social- 
ist idea. The municipal movement 
in England sprang up spontaneously 
apart from any social theory. Fabian writers 
interpreted its meaning and advocated its exten- 
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sion in every direction. This harmonized with 
their view that the people already possess wide 
powers, local as well as central, of which insuffi- 
cient use was being made. Since the formation 
of the society Parliament has reconstituted a 
large part of the local government of England, by 
the creation of county, district, and parish coun- 
cils, the reorganization of the government of Lon- 
don, and the recent great reform in the system of 
national education. In these changes the society 
found its opportunity, both for improving the 
laws as they were in preparation, and in directing 
toward social reform the newly constituted au- 
thorities, 

The Fabian Society holds fortnightly lectures 
and meetings at which papers on some social sub- 
ject are read and discust. A few of these lectures 
and other papers specially prepared are published 
as Fabian Tracts, of which 133 have been issued. 
These deal with socialism in its various aspects 
and with proposed social and political reforms, 
while some explain the powers of local authorities 
which may be used to improve the condition of 
the people. Besides the tracts the principal 
publication issued by the society is ‘Fabian Es- 
says in Socialism’’ (1889), several editions of 
which have been printed in America. 

The society carries on educational work in dif- 
ferent ways at different times. In some years a 
great deal of lecturing has been done by its mem- 
bers at meetings of other organizations, political 

associations, clubs, cooperative so- 
1 cieties, and debating and mutual 

improvement societies connected 
with churches and other bodies. 

Sometimes it employs professional 
lecturers for these purposes, these lecturers being 
assisted by unpaid members. It has about 180 
circulating library boxes, each containing about 
twenty-five books on political and social subjects, 
which are lent to any trade-union or other asso- 
ciation on payment of a small annual fee. For 
these libraries there is a constantly growing de- 
mand. 

The society has never attempted to form a 
political party, but it took part in founding, and 
is affiliated to, the Labor Party which at the elec- 
tion of 1906 returned twenty-nine members to 
Parliament. With the Socialist society called 
the ‘‘Independent Labor Party,’ which was 
formed largely as the result of Fabian agitation in 
the provinces, the society has always been closely 
allied. Its relations with the Social-Democratic 
Federation, though less intimate, have always 
been friendly. At the present time there are 
ten Fabians in the House of Commons, of whom 
five belong to the Labor Party and five to the 
Liberal Party. Among the former are J. Keir 
Hardie, the Chairman, and Will Crooks, the well- 
known member for Woolwich. 

The society has now about 1,300 members re- 
siding chiefly in the London district, but also 
throughout Great Britain, with a few in America 
and other countries. Most of the English uni- 

versities have affiliated societies of 

Srauinent undergraduates, and there are a few 

Members other societies in provincial towns. 

The influence of the society has al- 
ways been out of proportion to its 
numbers, because some of those who have in- 
spired it from the first are men of exceptional 
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ability. George Bernard Shaw, the dramatist, 
and Sidney Webb, the author, have been mem- 
bers of its executive board from the earliest days; 
and among other well-known persons who have 
been active Fabians are the Rev. Stewart Head- 
lam and Graham Wallas (educationalists), Rich- 
ard Whiteing (novelist), Mrs. Sidney Webb, Mrs. 
Annie Besant (up to 1890), Mr. and Mrs. Bland 
(the latter best known as ‘‘E. Nesbit’’), the late 
William Clarke, and in recent years Percy Alden, 
M.P., Dr. Stanton Coit, and Mr.H.G. Wells. One 
of the oldest and most active members, Mr. Syd- 
ney Olivier, has just been appointed Governor of 
Jamaica. 

The best exposition of socialism, as understood 
by the society, is Mr. Wells’s book ‘‘ New Utopia,” 
tho the society is in no wayicommitted to the 
views therein exprest. The offices of the society 
are at 3 Clements Inn, Strand, London, W. C., 
and the secretary is Edward R. Pease, one of the 
original members. EDWARD R. PEASE. 


FACTORY LEGISLATION: The body of laws 
which has come into existence since the opening 
of the last century relating to the regulation of 
factories, workshops, and all places where indus- 
try is carried on, comes under the general title of 
“factory legislation,’ and it has stamped itself 
most emphatically upon the written law of all 
countries where the factory system has taken 
root, and also upon the social and moral laws 
which lie at the bottom of the forces which make 
written law what it is. The establishment of the 
factory system of labor, resulting in the congrega- 
tion of large bodies of people working in the same 
branches of labor, called attention to industrial 
conditions, and while prior to the establishment of 
the factory system industrial conditions ._ were 
apparently much worse than after its establish- 
ment, the workers under the old system were so 
distributed that their surroundings did not at- 
tract public attention, or, at least, the attention of 
legislators; but when great bodies were brought 
under one roof or into one community, whatever 
evils existed became noticeable, and the attention 
of the legislator was called tothem. The factory 
system was first instituted in England. At the 
time there were few laws relating to 
master and man upon the statute- 
books of England, and those which 
did exist bore mostly upon crim- 
inal matters. There was one law, however, in 
force which had been considered by many as 
an obstruction to advancement in. the mechanic 
arts, but which, with the establishment of the 
factory system, was to become the only point 
upon which labor legislation couldturn. This old 
law was known as ‘‘The Apprenticeship Act,” 
and was passed in 1562, during the reign of Eliz- 
abeth. It is to be found in 5 Elizabeth,c.4. It 
provided that no one should work in certain trades 
as journeymen until after an apprenticeship of 
seven years. It was under this act that the cus- 
tom of apprenticing pauper children by parish 
officers grew up, and under it there grew also the 
very worst practises, for the act allowed appren- 
tices to be worked from 5 A.M. until between 7 and 
8 p.m., from March to September, and, as the law 
expresses it, from September to March, from the 
‘spring of the day until the night closed in,” 
When the first cotton factories were erected in 
England, necessarily where watercourses were 
found sufficient to supply power, they became so 
numerous in such localities that the supply of chil- 
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dren from the immediate neighborhoods was found 
to fall far short of the demand. The reverse of this 
condition prevailed in the agricultural counties, 
where general misery existed on every hand. The 
unprincipled poor-law guardians in the latter 
counties, being anxious to rid their parishes as 
speedily as possible of pauper children, were very 
eager to meet the requirements of the industrial 
communities where the factory system had been 
established for cheap labor. Children were, 
therefore, transferred in large numbers to the 
north, where they were housed in pent-up build- 
ings adjoining the factories, and were kept to long 
hours of labor. These primary facts soon drew 
attention to the evils of the factory system as 
they appeared at its inception, and for the first 
time the consequences of congregated labor were 
made clearly apparent. A generation of opera- 
tives was growing up under conditions of com- 
parative physical degeneracy, of mental igno- 
tance, and of moral corruption; and it was then 
that the great questions began to be asked: Has 
the nation any right to interfere? Shall society 
suffer that individuals may profit? Shall the 
next and succeeding generations be weakened 
morally and intellectually that estates may be 
enlarged? These great questions forced them- 
selves upon the public mind, and the fact that 
pauper apprentices might be better off under such 
apprenticeship than in the workhouse 

The had no great weight under the in- 

nein chesath fluence of the religious and moral 
Century Waves which affected England in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

The first man to ask such powerful 
questions of Parliament was Sir Robert Peel, in 
the vear 1802. Sir Robert was a master manu- 
facturer, to whom the new system of labor had 
brought wealth and power and station, but he 
sought to remedy the evils which, from his own 
personal experience, he knew had grown with the 
factory system; so in 1802 he introduced a bill, 
the object of which was to interfere by law with 
the natural tendencies of unrestricted competi- 
tion in the labor of human beings; but he could 
not, under the sentiment of the English legislature 
that precedent must be sacred, go very far beyond 
the regulation of the labor of parish apprentices. 
His bill was therefore entitled ‘‘An act for the 
preservation of the health and morals of appren- 
tices and others employed in the cotton and other 
mills and in cotton and other factories.”’ The 
whole notion of Peel’s measure was that as ap- 
prentices were already under statutory provisions, 
and were subjects of a legal contract, it was per- 
missible that their hours of Jabor should be regu- 
lated by positive enactment; but Parliament, 
which was familiar with restrictions on the prod- 
ucts of labor, and with restrictions of monopoly 
on labor itself, would not listen to any proposal to 
regulate what was called ‘“‘free”’ labor for the 
purpose of avoiding even the most frightful moral 
evils. In the case of apprentices, however, it 
was conceded that restriction might be tolerated. 
Such a concession came under the power of prec- 
edent,and the Act of 1562, which had theretofore 
been an obstacle, became the very legal precedent 
the lawmakers of England must have before they 
could consent to protect human rights, and as 
that law had regulated the hours of labor of ap- 
prentices, Parliament crept through this narrow 
door, and allowed Sir Robert Peel’s bill to restrict 
the hours of labor of parish apprentices at work 
in the factories; and so the first factory act known 
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in legislation was passed. This act is known as 
42 and 43 George III., cap. 73, and while it was of 
no great value to the operatives themselves, it 
has been of the greatest value to the world, for it 
made the assertion, which has never yet been 
retracted, that the nation did have the right to 
check not only open evils, but those which grow 
individually through the nature of employment. 
It dealt simply with the unregulated employ- 
ment of apprentices. By the Bieta of the 
law the employer was compelled to clothe his ap- 
prentices, whose work was limited then to twelve 
hours a day, night-work being prohibited. Every 
apprentice was to receive daily instruction during 
the first four years of his time, school attendance 
to be reckoned as working-time. There were 
many other regulations embodied in the act, stim- 
ulated by Sir Robert Peel. The law was sub- 
stantially repealed in 1814, but in 1815 Sir Robert 
Peel came back to Parliament, told it that the act 
of 1802 ‘‘had become useless, that apprentices 
had been given up, but that the same exhausting 
condition, from which, Parliament had intended 
to relieve apprentices, was the lot of thousands 
and thousands of the children of the free poor,” 
and in the following year (1816) 
Parliament instituted a great inquiry 
into the condition of the factory pop- 
ulation, tho it did not enact a new 
law until 1819. Under this act the right of the 
nation to limit the age at which children might be 
admitted to the factories was established. From 
1816 to the present time there has been no ces- 
sation in the attempts to regulate by law some of 
the conditions of labor; and in all countries where 
the factory system has taken any hold, as already 
stated, factory acts are to be found. Such legis- 
lation has had for its chief object the regulation 
of the labor of women and children, but its scope 
has been constantly enlarged by successive and 
progressive amendments until law has attempted 
to secure the physical and moral well-being of the 
workingman in all trades and to give him every 
condition of salubrity and of personal safety in 
the workshops. 

The most elaborate code of factory laws is that 
of Great Britain, the present act being a consolida- 
tion of all the acts since Sir Robert Peel’s law of 
1802. In that country the law makes provision 
for sanitary conditions, for safety from accidents 
occurring from machinery, regulating employ- 
ment and meal hours and the employment of 
young persons and women and children, provid- 
ing for holidays, for the education of children, for 
certificates of fitness for employment, regulating 
overtime and night-work, and embodying a great 
many minor provisions, all looking to the well- 
being of the operative. 

In France, the factory laws relate to the hours 
of labor and regulate some of the conditions. Fe- 
male labor underground is forbidden, and boys 
below the age of sixteen are not allowed in such 
work. 

Germany has a fair factory code, and is now 
in the experimental years of a great. system of 
legal and compulsory insurance of work people, 
the results of which the empire and the govern- 
ments of other continental countries are watching 
with great interest. 

In this country nearly every state in which 
textile factories are found has factory laws of 
some kind, and many of them provide, as does 
Great Britain, a body of factory inspectors for 
the enforcement of legislation. Several states 
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have regulated the age at which children can be 
employed in any manufacturing, mechanical, or 
mercantile establishment, for the at- 
tendance upon schools, and such 


Hic matters; and they are following rap- 
States idly in the footsteps of Great Britain 


in providing that proprietors of fac- 
tories shall make specific provision 
against accidents from dangerous machinery, 
providing penalties for the cleaning of machinery 
while running, etc.; and also providing that fac- 
tories shall be well ventilated and kept clean; 
that hoistways, hatchways, elevators, and well- 
holes shall be protected by good and sufficient 
trap-doors or other appliances; that establish- 
ments of certain height shall be provided with 
sufficient fire-escapes, practically constructed, 
and that they shall be kept in good repair and free 
from obstruction. Factory acts, varying in their 
provisions, have been placed upon the statute- 
books of nearly every state of the union. To 
summarize these into a digest would require a 
volume by itself, but the principles involved in 
the factory legislation are those indicated, and 
they relate to the personal well-being and safety 
of the operatives employed. The effect of the 
laws everywhere has been to elevate the standard 
of employment, to improve the health and in- 
crease the longevity of operatives, to reduce their 
hours of labor from thirteen or fourteen per day 
to nine or ten, and to surround them with good 
sanitary, healthful conditions. Very many fac- 
tory and workshop people in different countries 
find themselves in better surroundings, as to air 
and general sanitary conditions, while at work 
than in their homes. The improvement in the 
moral tone has been sufficient to warrant the exist- 
ence of factory legislation, but the constant elim- 
ination of children from factory labor is one of its 
most beneficent results. CarRotL D. Wricut. 


FACTORY LEGISLATION, DIGEST OF: (See 
also CuHitp Lasor; INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE; 
Raitway Laws; SunpDAY Rest; SwEAT SHOpPs). 
The subject is here limited for lack of space to 
the United States, Great Britain, and Germany. 
(For other countries, see those countries.) Free 
use has been made of the articles in the Bulletins 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor on ‘‘Labor Legisla- 
tion in the U. S.,” by G. A. Weber, ‘‘Foreign La- 
bor Laws,’’ by W. F. Willoughby. 


UNITED STATES 


In factory legislation, the various states of the 
union have generally followed the precedent of 
the early English factory acts, and all this 
class of legislation has been restricted to the ac- 
tion of individual states. The right of a state of 
the union or of the federal government to enact 
such legislation rests upon the police power, that 
is, the right to pass any laws which, tho regula- 
ting or limiting property, contract or personal 
rights, are necessary to the safety, health, com- 
fort, morals or well-being of society. 

What are usually known as factory acts relate to (1) the 
protection of the health of the employees, such as regulations 


requiring the proper ventilation, lighting, and 
heating of factories and workshops, the pro- 


Factories vision of exhaust fans to prevent dust or other 
and deleterious products from being inhaled by the 
operatives, the lime-washing or painting of 

Workshops walls, the provision of seats and separate toilet 


facilities for females, and the prohibition of 
overcrowding; (2) the prevention of accidents, 
such as regulations prohibiting the employment of women 
and children to clean machinery in motion or operate dan- 
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gerous machinery, or of children to run elevators, requiring 
that machinery and vats containing molten metal or hot 
liquids be properly guarded, that mechanical belt and gearing 
shifters, means of communication between the engineer’s room 
and rooms where machinery is used, and safety appliances on 
elevators be provided, that hoistway openings be properly 
tailed off, that sides or railings be placed on stairways, that 
special precautions be taken in cases of dangerous or injurious 
occupations, or where explosive or highly inflammable com- 
pounds are handled, that fire escapes be provided, and that 
doors in factories and workshops be so hung as to open 
outward, and that they be kept unlocked; and (3) the con- 
ditions of employment of women and children, such as regula- 
tions restricting the hours of labor, prohibiting night work, 
and requiring intervals of rest during the working day. As 
nearly all the states have some form of factory regulation it 
would require too much space to discuss, at any length, the 
legislative enactments of each state on this subject. The 
present article will show therefore only the principal objects 
of factory legislation and the names of the states in which the 
legislation was enacted. 


Provisions for protecting the health of employees 
apply in some cases to all factories and work- 
ofp and in others to only those factories and 
workshops in which women and children are em- 
ployed 


Ventilation —A common provision of law concerning venti- 
lation requires that every factory in which five or more 
persons are employed shall be so ventilated while work is 
carried on therein that the air shall not become so exhausted 
as to be injurious to the health of persons employed therein, 
and shall also be so ventilated as to render 
harmless, so far as is practicable, all gases, 
vapors, dust, or other impurities generated in 
the course of the manufacturing process or 
handicraft carried on therein that may be 
injurious to health. The states which have 
enacted laws requiring ventilation of factories 
and workshops are California, Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Heating and Lighting —The provisions relating to heating 
and lighting leave it to the factory inspector to determine 
whether they are sufficient for the health and safety of em- 
ployees and to issue orders accordingly. The states having 
such provisions are Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island. 

Exhaust Fans, etc.—These provisions usually prescribe that 
exhaust fans of sufficient power, or other sufficient devices, 
shall be provided for the purpose of carrying off poisonous 
fumes and gases, and dust from emery wheels, grindstones, 
and other machinery creating dust. The states making such 

rovisions are California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 

aryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Walls, etc—Provisions of law requiring the lime-washing 
or painting of walls and ceilings at certain intervals, apply in 
some cases to all factories and workshops, and in others to 
bakeries only. The following states have such provisions: 
Indiana, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. 

Overcrowding.—In some states the laws provide that the 
minimum air space per employee in a factory or work- 
shop shall be 250 cubic feet in the daytime and 4o9 at night. 
while in others the amount of air space per person to be 
required is left to the judgment of the factory inspector. 
The states making such provisions are Indiana, Maryland, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. 

Toilet Facilities —These provisions of law usually take the 
form of requiring separate water-closets, wash-rooms or dress- 
ing-rooms for the two sexes. A number of states have laws 
requiring the provision of wash-rooms in foundries. The fol- 
lowing states have laws concerning toilet facilities in factories 
and workshops: California, Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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Laws for the prevention of accidents 
usually apply to all factories and 
workshops in which machinery is 
used, altho some of the provisions re- 
late only to places where women and 
children are employed. 

Cleaning Machinery.—The laws concerning the cleaning of 
machinery while in motion usually relate only to young 


ersonsand women. They have been enacted in Connecticut, 
llinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
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Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and West Virginia. 

Guards on Machinery.—Laws for the guarding of dangerous 
machinery, etc., usually provide that all vats, pans, saws, 
planers, cogs, gearing, belting, shafting, set-screws and 
machinery of every description shall be properly guarded. 
Such laws have been enacted in Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
vada, New Jersey, New York. 

Mechanical Belt-gearing Shijters—Where these provisions 
of law have been enacted it has usually been left to the dis- 
cretion of the factory inspector to determine in what measure 
belt-shifters or other mechanical contrivances for the pur- 
pose of throwing on or off belts on pulleys should be installed. 
The states which have enacted such regulations are Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 

Guards on Elevators and Hoistways.—Laws concerning the 
guarding of elevators, hoisting shafts, well-holes, hatchways, 
etc., usually provide that these openings should be protected by 
sufficient trap-doors or self-closing hatches, and be enclosed. 
In some cases the installing of these safeguards is left to the 
discretion of the factory inspectors. The following states 
have provisions of this kind: Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Explosives —Laws requiring certain precautions to be 
taken in establishments where explosives are made or handled, 
have been enacted in Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, and New Jersey. 

Doors.—Important provisions of law concerning factories 
and workshops are those requiring doors to swing outward, 
and requiring them to be unlocked while persons are employed 
in the rooms. Such laws have been enacted in Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Fire-escapes—Laws concerning the installation of fire- 
escapes on factories have been enacted in Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Other provisions for the safety of employees enacted in 
some of the states are such as require the placing of hand-rails 
on stairways, and the marking of dangerous machinery, 
provide that a certain distance must be left between fixt 
structures and the traversing parts of machinery, prohibit 
the operation of dangerous machinery by children, etc., etc. 


The limitation of hours of labor of adult 
males is confined to employees in certain speci- 
fied industries, such as drug-stores, 
bakeries, mines, railways, and on 
public works. Thus, the hours of 
labor of drug clerks are limited to 
sixty per week in California, and to 
seventy per week in New York; the hours of labor 
of employees in bakeries to sixty per week in 
New Jersey, and to six days per week in Pennsyl- 
vania. A New York statute limiting the hours of 
labor of bakery employees to sixty per week was 
declared unconstitutional. 

Laws concerning the regulation and inspection 
of mercantile establishments relate chiefly to the 
hours of labor and the conditions of 
employment of women and children, 


Hours 
of Labor 


etait: and include provisions prohibiting 
ments night work, requiring intervals of 


rest, fixing an age limit for the em- 
ployment of children, requiring suit- 
able and sufficient wash-rooms and water-closets, 
lunch-rooms, seats for females, etc. These laws 
are considered elsewhere. They are usually en- 
forced by the factory inspectors. 

Bakeries and confectioneries have likewise been 
made the objects of special regulation in a num- 
ber of states. 

Laws have been enacted, in twelve states, for the purpose 
of protecting the health of employees and of the public, by 
requiring cleanliness, proper plumbing and draining, and 
other sanitary arrangements, and regulating certain con- 
ditions of labor in establishments used for the manufacture of 
bread, cakes, biscuits, pies, pretzels, macaroni, confectionery, 


etc. 
Tennessee has a law simply providing that whenever the 
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word ‘‘workshop”’ appears in the law relating to factories, 
etc., it should include bakeries, whether run by machinery or 
not. The laws of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, and Washington relate only to bakeries; those of 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, and Wisconsin relate also to 
confectioneries. In Pennsylvania the law relates to bakeries, 
pretzel, and macaroni establishments, and in| Indiana to 
bakeries, confectioneries, canning, packing, pickling, preserv- 
ing, and all other establishments for the manufacture of food 
products. In all these states the laws require that the build- 
ings occupied should be properly drained and plumbed, seven 
states requiring also that they be ventilated by air-shafts, 
windows, or ventilating pipes. In four of the states the rooms 
used for the manufacture of flour or meal foods are required 
to have impermeable floors, constructed of hard wood satu- 
rated with linseed oil, or of cement or tiles laid in cement. In 
three other states this requirement is made optional with the 
factory inspectors. Tenstates require the walls to be plastered 
and either painted or whitewashed, and in some cases the 
ceilings must be ceiled with either wood or metal. When 
whitewashed, the wash must usually be renewed every three 
months, this requirement being in some cases optional with 
the inspector. In ten states it is required that furniture and 
utensils be so arranged that they and the floor may always be 
easily kept clean and in a sanitary condition. 

In all the states having bake-shop regulations, wash-rooms 
and water-closets must be provided with ventilation separate 
and apart from rooms where food products are manufactured, 
and no water-closet, earth-closet, privy, or ash pit may be 
within or communicate directly with such rooms. In New 
Jersey and New York this applies also to bake shops in hotels 
and restaurants. Sleeping places must in all cases be separate 
and distinct from rooms where food products are manufactured 
or stored, and in four states if the sleeping rooms are on the 
same floor they are subject to inspection by the factory in- 
spectors. In Minnesota and Wisconsin workmen in bakeries 
and confectioneries must be furnished with caps and slippers, 
or shoes, and an external suit of coarse linen, to be used only 
while at work, and these garments must be kept in a clean 
condition. For this change of clothes separate dressing- 
rooms must be provided. 

In five states the use of cellars or basements for bake shops 
is prohibited unless they are put in the sanitary condition 
required by law. In four of these states the cellars must be 
at least eight feet high. In Connecticut and Washington 
no cellar or basement may be used as a bakery, and those used 
at the time of the passage of the act cannot be reopened for use 
as bakeries when once closed. A similar restriction exists in 
Minnesota in the case of any room the floor of which is more 
than two feet below, and in Wisconsin five feet below, the 
street or adjacent ground. 

Six states prohibit the employment in bake shops of persons 
who are affected with consumption of the lungs or with 
scrofulous or venereal diseases or with any communicable skin 
affection, and employers are required to maintain themselves 
and their employees in a clean condition while manufacturing 
or handling food. In Indiana cuspidors must be provided, 
and no person is permitted to spit upon the floor or walls of 
any place where food products are manufactured. Notices 
to this eftect must be posted in all such places. 

In four states provision is made restricting the hours of 
labor of children or of adults in bake shops. 

In Connecticut, Indiana, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
and Ohio the bake-shop laws are enforced and the bakery 
inspections made by the factory inspectors, and in Washing- 
ton by the Commissioner of Labor. In Pennsylvania the 
provisions regarding employees affected with diseases are 
enforced by the health board, but all other provisions are 
enforced by the factory inspectors. In Minnesota and Wis- 
consin the state bureau of labor and the state and local health 
boards are charged with the enforcement of these laws. In 
Massachusetts this duty devolves upon the local boards of 
health only. In Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, and 
Ohio the inspectors, and in Washington the Commissioner of 
Labor, are required to inspect all bake shops and to issue 
certificates of inspection to all bakeries which have complied 
with the requirements of the bake-shop acts. In Minnesota 
and Wisconsin the common councils in cities of 5,000 popula- 
tion and over may by ordinance provide for licensing bakeries. 

In nearly all the states that have enacted bake-shop laws 
a time limit of thirty or sixty days is fixt within which owners, 
lessees, etc., of such shops must make such alterations or in- 
stallations as the factory inspectors or health boards may 
require in accordance with the provisions of the bake-shop 
acts. Failure to comply with these orders, or other violations 
of the bake-shop acts, are punishable by fines, usually from 
$20 to $50 for the first offense, and by higher fines or imprison- 
ment for subsequent offenses. 


Eight states have statutes regulating work 
in laundries. New York and Hawaii 
have special legislation concerning 
labor in laundries. In the other six 
states laundries are simply included 
in the number of industries covered ie the fac- 
tory regulations. 


Laundries 
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The New York law, besides providing that the factory 
regulations should apply to laundries, prohibits sleeping in 
rooms used for public laundries, and requires all such laun- 
dries to be kept in a clean condition and free from vermin 
and all impurities of an infectious or contagious nature: 
The law does not apply to females engaged in doing custom 
laundry work at home for regular family trade. 

The Hawaiian law provides for the erection of laundries and 
wash-houses by the government, to be rented to private 
persons, and prohibits any one from carrying on the business 
of laundry keeping or washing for hire within the limits of the 
city of Honolulu except in such buildings. Special permits 
may be granted for the erection of steam laundries by private 
persons. 


A number of states have laws relating to the 
protection of employees on buildings, which may 
well be considered in this connection. 

The states having such laws are California, In- 
diana, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. These 
laws are sometimes enforced by fac- 
tory inspectors, but usually by build- 
ing inspectors or other local authori- 
ties. The regulations relate to the safety of the 
scaffolding, ropes, blocks, or pulleys used, the 
provision of floors in anthehett buildings, etc. 

In twenty-seven states the laws provide for the 
appointment of inspectors of factories and work- 
shops, whose duties consist of visiting and in- 
specting factories, workshops, mills, 
and, in some cases, mercantile estab- 
lishments, sweat-shops, bakeries, 
laundries, and building construction 
work, and enforcing the laws con- 
cerning the same. In ten of these states the in- 
spectors are required to prepare statistics of acci- 
dents, the owners of factories and workshops in 
these states being required to report all accidents 
occurring in their establishments. 

Factory inspectors in some states have, in ad- 
dition to the enforcement of factory laws, duties 
other than those indicated above. Thus, in some 
states they are entrusted with the duties of in- 
specting buildings, boilers, elevators, mines, etc., 
which functions are usually exercised by special 
officers appointed for those purposes. 

In California, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New York, Oregon, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin the duties of factory in- 
spection are combined with those of the bureaus 
of labor statistics. 


Building 
Construction 


Inspection 
of Factories 
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The first factories act in England and in all 
Europe was passed in 1802 (42 Geo. III., c. 72). 
It was entitled ‘‘An act for the preservation of 
the health and morals of apprentices and others,”’ 
but was generally known as the elder Sir Robert 
Peel’s act. Its principal provisions were that 
apprentices should not work more than twelve 
hours a day exclusive of meal time, nor at night; 
that they should receive instruction, the first 
four years of their apprenticeship, in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, or either of them, and in 
the principles of the Christian religion; that they 
should be supplied with sufficient and suitable 
clothing by their masters; that factories should 
have two washings with quicklime each year and 
be ventilated by a sufficient number of windows. 

In 1819 another step was taken for the protection of factory 
labor by the enactment of a law relating exclusively to cotton 
mills, and which fixt a minimum age limit of nine years for 
children employed in factories, restricted the hours of labor 
to twelve a day in the case of children from nine to sixteen 


years of age, and fixt an hour and a half as the minimum time 
to be allowed them for meals. 
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Supplementary acts were passed in 1820, 1829, 1831, and 
1833. The act of 1833 (3 and 4 Will. IV.,c. 103) replaced the 
previous acts, and forthe first time made a distinction be- 
tween ‘‘children”’ and ‘‘ young persons,’’ a distinction which 

is still maintained. It defined a child as a 

person under thirteen years of age, and a 
Development “ young person”’ as one under eighteen years of 

age. It forbade night work for children and 

young persons. Daily attendance at school 
for children, and holidays and half-holidays were provided for. 
It also made provision for the appointment of four factory 
inspectors. While the preceding act related only to cotton 
and woolen mills, the present act applied to ‘‘any cotton,, 
woolen, worsted, hemp; flax, tow, linen, or silk mill or fac- 
tory wherein steam or water or any other mechanical power 
is, or shall be, used to propel or work the machinery,” 

As a result of the report of a Royal Commission appointed 
in 1840 to inquire into the labor of children, a new factories 
act was passed in 1844 (7 and 8 Vict., c. 15), which likewise 
applied to the textile industries. This act lowered the mini- 
mum age limit from nine to eight years—a step backward. 
On the other hand, it reduced the hours of labor per day to 
six and a half, prescribed the period of employment of chil- 
dren between 5.30 A.M. and 8.30 P.M.,,and prohibited the em- 
ployment after 1 p.M. of any child working during the morn- 
ing. Where young persons were employed ten hours per 
day, children were allowed to work ten hours on alternate 
days. This act was the origin of what has since come to be 
known as the half-time system. For the first time adult 
women were placed under legal protection, the provisions con- 
cerning young persons being made to apply to all adult 
women. Another very important innovation was a provision 
Tequiring the fencing of dangerous machinery operated by 
children and young persons, and prohibiting theiremployment 
in the work of cleaning machinery while in motion. The 
system of factory inspection was made more efficient by the 
creation of a department of factory inspection, with a central 
office in London. 

The next step of importance in factory regulation was the 
passage in 1847 of what was known as the Ten Hours Act 
(roand rz Vict.,c.29). This was the result of a twenty years’ 
agitation of the advocates of the ten-hour movement. It 
limited the hours of all women and young hat eins in factories 
to ten per day and fifty-eight per week. ther acts of minor 
importance were passed in 1850,1853, 1856, and 1860. 

Up to the year 1864 the factory acts related only to the 
textile industries. In that year, however, an act (27 and 28 
Vict., c. 48) extended the factory act to practically all kinds 
of industrial work, thus bringing under the factory regula- 
tions non-textile as well as textile industries and also certain 
other employments. 

In 1867 two acts were passed which marked a decided 
advance in factory regulation. The one (30 and 31 Vict., 
c. 103) was known as the Factory Acts Extension Act, and the 
other (30 and 31 Vict., c. 106), the Workshops Regulation Act. 
The first act extended the principle of legal regulation by 
defining the word ‘‘factory,’’ as regulated by the act, to any 
place where manufacturing was carried on and where fifty or 
more persons were employed. ‘The second act extended the 
legal regulation of labor to smaller places of work where 
children, young persons, or women were employed, and to 
which or over hice the employer of the persons working 
therein had the right of access and control. It limited the 
hours of labor in workshops, but allowed greater latitude as to 

eriods of employment and overtime than was permitted in 
actories. As the enforcement of the provisions of the Work- 
shops Act was left to the local authorities the act was largely 
disregarded. . 

In 1871 a Factory and Workshop Act (34 and 35 Vict.,c. 
104) was passed placing all factories and workshops under the 
control of the factory inspectors, and bringing government 
aoe and workshops under the Factory and Workshops 

ct. 

In 1874 an act (37 and 38 Vict., c. 44) was passed raising 
the minimum age limit of children in textile factories from 
eight to nine, and the next year to ten years, and further 
restricting the hours of their employment. 


The multiplicity of the various factory and 
workshops acts induced the appointment of a 
royal commission, whose report resulted in the 
passage of the ‘‘Factory and Workshops Act, 
1878”’ (41 Vict.,c. 16). It not only consolidated 
the provisions of all previous factory acts, but 
brought together the two classes of factory and 
workshop regulations which had hitherto been 
kept separate. It classified the establishments 
as ‘‘factories’’ and ‘‘workshops”’ and the indus- 
tries as ‘‘textile’’ and ‘‘non-textile.’’ This act, 
with its subsequent amendments in 1883, 1889, 
1891, 1895, and 1897, was in force, when, 1n roor, 
the present Factory and Workshops Act (1 Edw. 
VII., c. 22) was passed. The latter consolidated 
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all these enactments and made many new and im- 
portant provisions. 

The Factory and Workshop Act of 1901 re- 
tained the classification of establishments into 
“‘factories’’ and ‘‘workshops.’’ The factories are 

eget Se i into textile and non- 

textile factories, tenement factories, 
rhs Sogchie and domestic factories. Workshops 

are divided into men’s workshops, 
women’s workshops, and domestic workshops. To 
define these various terms would require more 
space than can be given in this article, but their 
names give a fair idea of their meaning. 

The main difference between a factory and 
workshop as defined in this act is that the former 
is a place where any article is made, altered, re- 
paired, ornamented, finished, or adapted for sale, 
and where steam, water, or other mechanical 
power is used in aid of such process, except that 
for special reasons some non-textile work places 
are included, even tho mechanical power may not 
be used. Workshops include all other work places 
which come within the scope of the law. 


The law first deals with the health and safety of employees 
in factories and workshops. The health provisions relate to 
cleanliness and sanitation, overcrowding, tem- 

perature, ventilation, drainage of floors, and 

Protection sanitary conveniences. The health regulations, 
of Health of 2S far as they concern factories, are contained 
in the act itself; but as regards workshops, the 

Employees act applies the provisions of the various public 
health acts. ence the provisions as to 
health are enforced by factory inspectors in 
factories, and by local sanitary authorities in workshops. 

Santtation.—The regulations regarding cleanliness provide 
that a factory must be kept in a cleanly state and free from 
effluvia arising from any drain, water-closet, earth-closet, 
privy, urinal, or other nuisance. For the purpose of securing 
cleanliness, all inside walls and the ceilings or tops of the 
rooms of a factory, and all passages and staircases of a fac- 
tory, if they have not been painted with oil or varnish once 
at least within seven years, must be lime-washed once at 
least every fourteen months; and if they have been so painted 
or yarnished, must be washed with hot water and soap once 
at least every fourteen months. In every factory or work- 
shop in which a process is carried on which renders the floor 
liable to be wet, adequate means must be provided for drain- 
ing off the wet. 

Toilet Facilities——Every factory and workshop must be 
provided with sufficient and suitable accommodations in the 
way of sanitary conveniences, regard being had to the num- 
ber of persons employed, and proper separate accommoda- 
tions must be provided for persons of each sex. The secre- 
tary of state determines by special order what should be 
considered as sufficient and suitable accommodation. 

Temperature—The provision regarding temperature re- 
quires that a reasonable temperature must be maintained 
in each room, in every factory and workshop in which any 
ol ae is employed, without interfering with the purity of 
the air. 

Ventilation.—Sufficient means of ventilation must be pro- 
vided, and sufficient ventilation must be maintained in every 
factory and workshop. The standard of sufficient ventila- 
tion for any class of factories or workshops is prescribed by 
the secretary of state. 

Overcrowding.—The act provides that the amount of air 
space in any room must be not less than 250 cubic feet for 
each person employed therein, or 400 cubic feet during a 
period of overtime. These requirements may be modified by 
special order of the secretary of state. The employer must 
affix in every factory and workshop a notice specifying the 
number of persons who may be employed in each room by 
virtue of this provision. 


The provisions of the Factory and Workshops 
Act having for their purpose the safety of em- 
ployees, are considered under six 
heads, namely, the fencing of ma- 
chinery, steam boilers, the use of self- 
acting machines, the cleaning of ma- 
chinery in motion, the provision of 
fire-escapes, and special regulations regarding 
dangerous machinery and unhealthy or danger- 
ous buildings. These safety provisions apply not 
only to factories and workshops, but also to 
docks, wharves, quays, warehouses, to certain 
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buildings, and to any machinery used in the proc- 
ess of loading or unloading or coaling any ship 
in any dock, harbor, or canal. 


Guards on Machinery.—The provisions for the fencing of 
machinery are as follows: 4 

1. Every hoist or teagle, and every fly-wheel directly con- 
nected with steam, water, or other mechanical power, whether 
in the engine-house or not, and every part of any water-wheel 
or engine worked by such power shall be securely fenced. 

2. Every wheel-race not otherwise secured shall be se- 
curely fenced close to the edge of the wheel-race. 

3. All dangerous parts of the machinery and every part 
of the mill-gearing must be either securely fenced or be in 
such position or of such construction as to be equally safe 
to every person at work in the factory as if it were securely 
fenced. 

4. All fencing must be constantly maintained in an effi- 
cient state while the parts required to be fenced are in motion 
or in use, except when they are under repair or examination 
or are necessarily exposed for the purpose of cleaning or 
lubricating, or for altering the gearing or arrangements of the 
parts of the machinery. ‘ 

Steam-boilers.—The provisions of the act concerning steam- 
boilers are entirely new. They direct that: 

1. Every steam-boiler used for generating steam in a fac- 
tory or workshop or in any other place to which the act ap- 
plies: (a2) must have a proper safety-valve, steam-gage, and 
water-gage to show the pressure of steam and the height 
of water in the boiler; (6) must be examined thoroughly by a 
competent person at least once in every fourteen months. 

2. Every such boiler, safety-valve, steam-gage, and water- 
gage must be maintained in prover condition. _ rae 

3. A report of the result of every such examination in the 
prescribed form must within fourteen days be entered into 
or attached to the general register of the factory or work- 
shop, signed by the person making the examination. 

Self-acting Machines.—The provisions for the use of self- 
acting machines are as follows: 

1. Ina factory erected on or after the first day of January, 
1896, the traversing carriage of any self-acting machine shall 
not be allowed to run out within a distance of eighteen 
inches from any fixt structure not being part of the ma- 
chine, if the space over which it so runs out is a space over 
which any person is liable to pass, whether in the course of 
his employment or otherwise. 

2. A person employed in a factory must not be allowed 
to be in the space between the fixt and the traversing parts 
of a self-acting machine unless the machine is stopt with 
the traversing parts on the outward run, but for the purpose 
of this provision the space in front of a self-acting machine 
shall not be included in the space aforesaid. 

3. A woman, young person, or child shall not be allowed 
to work between the fixt and tra-ersing part of any self- 
acting machine while the machine is in motion by the action 
of steam, water, or other mechanical power. 

Cleaning Machinery.—The regulations with regard to the 
cleaning of machinery in motion are as follows: 

t. A child must not be allowed to clean in any factory, 
(a) any part of any machinery; or (b) any place under any 
machinery other than overhead mill-gearing, while the 
machinery is in motion, by the aid of steam, water, or other 
mechanical power. 

2. This provision also applies to young persons, so far as 
the dangerous parts of me chinees are concerned. It is pre- 
sumed, until the contrary is proved, that those parts of 
machinery are dangerous that are so notified by the inspector 
to the occupier. 

3. A young person or woman must not be allowed to clean 
such part of the machinery of a factory as is mill-gearing 
(that is, the means by which power is transmitted as distin- 
guished from the manufacturing operations) while the same 
is in motion for the purpose of propelling any part of the 
manufacturing machinery. 


Fire-escapes.—In the provisions of the factory 
act requiring precautions to be taken against fire 
in factories and workshops, and the provision of 
means of escape, a distinction is made between 
old and new buildings. Following are the pro- 
visions: 


1. Every factory of which the construction was not com- 
menced on or before Jan. 1, 1892, and in which more than 
forty persons are employed, and every workshop of which 
the construction was not commenced before Jan. 1, 1896, 
and in which more than forty persons are employed, must 
be furnished with a certificate from the district council of 
the district in which the factory or workshop is situated, 
that the factory or workshop is provided with such means 
of escape in case of fire for the persons employed therein as 
can reasonably be required under the circumstances in each 
gase; and it shall be the duty of the council to examine every 
such factory and workshop; and, on being satisfied that the 
factory or workshop is so provided, to give such certificate. 
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2. With respect to all factories and workshops to which the 
foregoing provisions do not apply and in which more than 
forty persons are employed, it snall be tne duty of the dis- 
trict council of every district from time to time to ascertain 
whether all such factories and workshops within their dis- 
trict are provided with such means of escape as aforesaid, 
and, in the case of any factory or workshop which is not so 
provided, to serve on the owner of the factory or workshop 
a notice in writing specifying the measures necessary for 
providing such means of escape, and requiring him to carry 
them out before a specified date, and thereupon the owner 
shall, notwithstanding any agreement with the occupier, 

have power to take such steps as are neces- 

i sary for complying with the requirements, 
Fire-escapes and unless the requirements are complied 

with, the owner shall be liable to a fine not 

exceeding £1 ($4.87) for every day that the 
non-compliance continues. In case of a difference of opinion 
between the owner of the factory or workshop and the 
council this difference must, on the application of either 
party, within one month, be referred to arbitration, this 
arbitration to be had in conformity with a scheme provided 
in this act. The award on the arbitration is binding on the 
parties. If the owner alleges that the occupier of the fac- 
tory or workshop ought to bear or contribute to the expenses 
of complying with the requirements, he may apply to the 
county court having jurisdiction; and this court, after hearing 
the occupier, may make such order as appears to the court 
just and equitable. 

For the purpose of enforcing the provisions concerning 
means of escape in case of fire, an inspector may give the like 
notice and take like proceedings as in other provisions under 
this act with respect to matters punishable or remedial un- 
der the law relating to public health but not under this act, 
and those provisions shall apply accordingly. 

The means of escape in case of fire provided in any factory 
or workshop must be maintained in good condition and free 
from obstruction, 

3. While any person employed in’ a factory or workshop 
is within the factory or workshop for the purpose of em- 
ployment or meals, the doors of the factory or workshop 
and of any room therein in which any such person is shall not 
be locked or bolted or fastened in such a manner that they 
cannot be easily and immediately opened from the inside. 

4. In every factory or workshop, the construction of which 
was commenced after Jan. 1, 1896, the doors of each room 
in which more than ten persons are employed shall, except 
in the case of sliding doors, be constructed so as to open 
outward. 

The regulations concerning the use of dangerous buildings 
or machinery provide that whenever an inspector believes 
that any place used as a factory or workshop is in such a con- 
dition that any manufacturing process or handicraft carried 
on therein cannot be so carried on without danger to health 
or to life or limb, or that any part of the ways, works, ma- 
chinery, or plant used in a factory or workshop is in such a 
condition that it cannot be used without danger to life or 
limb, he can make complaint to a court of summary juris- 
diction, and this court can, upon being satisfied of the just- 
ness of the complaint, prohibit the use of the place or ma- 
chine until such works have been executed as, in the opinion 
of the court, are necessary to remove the danger. A fine of 
not exceeding gos. ($9.73) a day may be imposed for failure 
to comply with this order. 

When a complaint has been made as above, the court or a 
justice may, on application ex parte by the inspector, and on 
receiving evidence that the use of any machine involves im- 
minent danger to life, make an interim order prohibiting, 
either absolutely or subject to conditions, the use of the 
machine until the earliest opportunity for hearing and de- 
termining the complaint. 


The British law makes careful provision for the 
investigation of all serious accidents and their 
recording, with a view of determining the re- 

sponsibility and cause of their occur- 


rence. Where there occurs in any 

ae factory or workshop any accident 
Investiga- which either causes loss of life to a 
tion of | PetTson employed in the factory or 
Accidents WOtkshop, or causes to any person 


therein employed such bodily injury 
as to prevent him on any one of the 
three working days next after the occurrence of 
the accident from being employed for five hours 
on his ordinary work, written notice must be im- 
mediately sent to the inspector of the district. 


If the accident causes loss of life, or is produced either by 
machinery moved by steam, water, or other mechanical 
pores or through a vat, pan, or other structure filled with 

ot liquid or molten metal or other substance, or by explosion 
or escape of gas, steam, or metal, then, unless notice thereof 


. 
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is required by the Explosives Act of 1875 to be sent to a 
government inspector, notice must immeuiately be sent to 
the certifying surgeon of tne district. ‘l.e notice must state 
the residence of the person killed or injured, and the place 
to which he has been removed. If notice as above required 
is not sent, the occupier of the factory is liable to a fine not 
exceeding £5 ($24.33). If the accident occurs to a person 
employed in an iron mill or blast furnace, or other factory 
or workshop, where the occupier is not the actual employer 
of the person killed or injured, the actual employer must 
immediately report the same to the occupier, and in default 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £5 ($24.33). 


When a certifying surgeon, as before mentioned, receives * 


notice of an accident, he shall, with the least possible delay, 
proceed to the factory or workshop, and make a full exam- 
ination as to the nature and cause of the death or injury 
caused by the accident, and make a report thereof to the in- 
spector within the next twenty-four hours. In making this 
investigation he has the same powers as an inspector, and 
can enter any room in a building to which the person killed 
or injured has been removed. 

Where a death has been caused by accident, the coroner 
must immediately advise the district inspector of the time 
and place of holding the inquest. Unless an inspector or 
some person on behalf of the secretary of state is present to 
watch the proceedings, the coroner must adjourn the in- 
quest, and must in writing give the inspector at least four 

ays’ notice of the time and place of holding the adjourned 
inquest. At such inquest any relative of any person whose 
death may have been caused by the accident, and any in- 
spector, and the occupier of the factory or spokes it in which 
the accident occurred, and any person appointed by the or- 
der in writing of the majority of the work people employed 
in the factory or workshop shall be at liberty to attend and 
examine any witness, either in person or by counsel, solic- 
itor, or agent, subject to the order of the coroner. 


With regard to the conditions of employment 
in factories and workshops, adult male labor is 
subjected to no regulations except in the case of 

angerous occupations, the theory 
being that this class is competent to 
look after its own welfare. In the 
case of women, young persons, and 
children, however, the conditions are different, 
their natural weakness being such that the in- 
tervention of the State in their behalf is held to be 
fully justified. 

In the Factory Act, therefore, the numerous reg- 
ulations concerning hours of labor, time of em- 
ployment, Sunday and holiday labor, fitness for 
employment, education, etc., relate only to 
women, young persons, and children, and as they 
are considered elsewhere, they will not be treated 
in this place. 

Altho the regulations for health and safety 
prescribed by the Factory Act are 
considered sufficient for factories and 
workshops generally, there are some 
industries that are unusually danger- 
ous to life and health for which ad- 
ditional rules and regulations are provided. 


Employment 


Dangerous 
Occupations 


Every medical practitioner attending on or called in to 
visit a patient whom he believes to be suffering from lead, 
phosphorus, arsenic, or mercurial poisoning, or anthrax, or 
any other disease designated in a special order by the secre- 
tary of state, contracted in any factory or workshop, must 
send to the Chief Inspector of Factories at the Home Office, 
London, a notice stating the name and full postal address 
of the patient and the disease from which he is suffering, for 
which he receives a fee of 2s. 6d. (6r cents) from the 
State. If he fails to send such a notice he is liable to a fine 
of 40s. ($9.73). 

Written notice of every case of lead, phosphorus, or ar- 
senic or mercurial poisoning, or anthrax, or other disease 
designated by special order by the secretary of state, oc- 
curring in a factory or workshop, must be sent to the in- 
spector and to the certifying surgeon for the district, the 
same provisions applying in this case as in that of acci- 
dents. 

If in any factory or workshop where grinding, glazing, or 
polishing on a wheel, or any process is carried on by which 
dust, gas, vapor, or other impurity is generated and inhaled 
to an injurious extent, the inspector may direct that a fan 
or other mechanical means of construction for preventing 
such inhalation be provided within a reasonable time. . 

In every factory where lead, arsenic, or any other poi- 
sonous substance is used, suitable washing conveniences must 
be provided; and in any such factory where dust or fumes 
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are generated a person is not allowed to take a meal or re- 
main during meal time. In such cases provision must be 
made for enabling persons to take their meals elsewhere. 

Special provisions also exist concerning women, young 
persons, and children, restricting their employment in wet- 
spinning, prohibiting their employment in certain factories 
and workshops; and prohibiting their taking meals in certain 
parts of factories and workshops. 

Where the secretary of state is satisfied that any manu- 
facture, machinery, plant, process, or description of manual 
labor, used in factories or workshops, is dangerous or injuri- 
ous to health, life, or limb, either generally or in the case of 
women, children, or any other class of persons, he may cer- 
tify the same to be dangerous and make such regulations, 
under this act, as appear to him to be reasonably practicable 
and meet the necessities of the case. Before making such 
regulations he must publish a notice of the same and allow 
not less than twenty-one days for the receipt of objections 
fom those affected. These regulations may, among other 
things: 

1. Prohibit the employment of, or modify or limit the 
period of employment of all persons or any class of persons 
in any such manufacture, etc. 

2. Prohibit, limit, or control the use of any material or 
process; and 

3. Modify or extend any special regulations for any class 
of factories or workshops contained in the factory act. 

A breach of the above-mentioned regulations incurs a fine 
not exceeding £10 ($48.66), and in case of a continuing of- 
fense, not exceeding £2 ($9.73) for every day during its 
continuance after conviction therefor. The act also pre- 
scribes the manner in which the regulations made by the 
secretary of state should be published. 


In addition to the provisions of the Factory 
Act above described, there are many special mod- 
ifications and extensions which apply to tene- 
ment factories, cotton-cloth and other humid 
factories, bakehouses, laundries, docks, buildings, 
and railways, and to home work, but which space 
will not permit us to consider here. 

The administration of the factory laws and the 
enforcement of their provisions are entrusted to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
The law, instead of creating an in- 
spection service and specifying the 
number of officials, leaves to this 
officer the determination of the num- 
ber of inspectors that may be re- 
quired, their salaries, official designation, etc. 
The law reads that the secretary of state from 
time to time, with the approval of the treasury as 
to numbers and salaries, may appoint such in- 
spectors under whatever title he may from time 
to time fix, and such clerks and servants as he 
may think necessary for the execution of this act, 
and may assign to them their duties and award 
them their salaries, and may constitute a principal 
inspector with an office in London, and may regu- 
late the cases and manner in which the inspectors, 
or any of them, are to execute and perform the 
powers and duties of inspectors under this act, 
and may remove such inspectors, clerks, and serv- 
ants. 

Besides the enumerated general powers and 
duties, the inspectors have others of importance 
which are mentioned in connection with the state- 
ment of the special provisions of the acts. Such, 
for example, are those of taking action when the 
sanitary authorities are in default; of taking part 
in proceedings at inquests; of enforcing the truck 
acts, etc. 

All offenses under the factory acts are prose- 
cuted and all fines recorded before a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction in the manner provided by the 
summary jurisdiction acts. The at- 
tempt to reproduce the provisions of 
the acts regarding the methods of 
procedure, admissibility of evidence, 
etc., would necessitate the statement of details to 
a greater extent than is warranted by the scope 
of this article, 


Administra- 
“tion 


Prosecutions 


Factory Legislation 


GERMANY 


The first important step in the direction of 
factory regulation in Germany was made by 
Prussia, through the act (Regulativ) of March 
9, 1839, which prohibited the regular employ- 
ment of children under nine years of age in mines, 
factories, stamping-mills, blast-furnaces, etc. ; lim- 
ited the maximum working day for young per- 
sons under sixteen vears of age to ten hours, and 
prohibited their employment at night or on Sun- 
days and holidays. There were also a number of 
provisions making it obligatory upon employers 
to take certain precautions for the maintenance 
of the health and morality of the employees. It 
thus contained many of the features of the mod- 
ern factory act. 


In 1845 a very decided advance was made in the enact- 
ment of a general labor law, bearing date of Jan. 17th of that 
year, which made further provisions for the benefit of em- 
ployees. Feb. 9, 1849, other important changes were intro- 
duced by an order in council. This order declared that no 
person should be compelled to work on Sundays or holidays, 
provided for the establishment of industrial councils, and 
ordered that the hours of labor for journeymen, helpers, ap- 
prentices, and factory employees should be fixt by these 
councils. It also prohibited the truck system and required 
wages to be paid in cash. 

A further advance was made by the law of May 16, 1853. 
The minimum age at which children could be employed in 
factories was raised to twelve years, and the hours of labor 
of children under fourteen years of age were limited to six 
per day. Other provisions of the law regulated the granting 
of periods of rest, the times of beginning and ending work, 
school attendance, etc. Finally, power was given to the 
authorities to appoint factory inspectors to enforce the law, 
if they deemed it advisable to do so. 

In the following fifteen years but little or no change was 
made in the labor legislation of Prussia. After the founding 
of the North German Confederation, however, a general labor 
code, embodying, with some changes, the then existing 
Prussian legislation, was enacted June 21, 1869. Upon the 
creation of the German empire this law was gradually ex- 
tended to the other states of the empire, and remains to- 
day, though with important amendments, the fundamental 
law regulating labor in Germany. 

The first of these amendments introducing other than 
minor modifications was the law of July 17, 1878. This law 
made a number of radical changes, the most important of 
which were those in relation to the employment of women 
and the protection of the health and lives of factory em- 
ployees. For the first time the labor of women was sub- 
jected to special conditions, through the provision that 
women could not be employed for the three weeks after their 
confinement, and through the large powers given to the 
Bundesrat to regulate or prohibit their employment in in- 
dustries detrimental to their health, or at night in certain 
trades. 

In 1884 a special law was passed to regulate match fac- 
tories, and in the same year the duties of employers with re- 
gard to the provision of safety appliances and the prevention 
of accidents were further defined by the accident insurance 
law of that year. 


In 1890 was held the famous International 
Congress in Relation to Labor Legislation, sum- 
moned at Berlin by the emperor for the purpose 
of considering the whole question of protective 
labor legislation. The work of this congress led 
to the enactment of the law of June 1, 1891. This 
law, which embodies most of the changes recom- 
mended by the German representatives at this 
congress, subjects the employment of women and 
children to a far more rigid regulation than ever 
before attempted; lays down in a definite man- 
ner the conditions under which Sunday labor is 
permissible; contains provisions concerning the 
framing of factory regulations, the making and 
breaking of the labor contract, and the payment 
of wages, and generally revises the whole labor 
code in the direction of subjecting labor to a more 
rigid legislative control. 

Other important acts, apart, from those re- 
lating to insurance, were those of July 29, 1890, 
and June 30, 1901, concerning the creation of 
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tribunals for the arbitration of labor disputes; the 
Act of June 30, 1900, making certain changes in 
and additions to the industrial code; the Act of 
March 30, 1903, regulating the employment of 
children and the Act of May 10, 1903, prohibit- 
ing the use of yellow sulphur in the manufacture 
of matches or other inflammable materials. 

The changes effected by the Act of June 30, 
1900, affect the provisions of the industrial code 
governing establishments requiring special au- 
thorization; the fees charged by employment 
agencies; Sunday and holiday labor; working- 
men’s pass-books; labor contracts, and rest peri- 
ods for young persons. An important addition to 
the industrial code consists of regulations gov- 
erning employment in stores and shops for the 
sale of merchandise. They limit the hours when 
such establishments may be open for traffic; re- 
quire employers to compel assistants and ap- 
prentices under eighteen years of age to attend 
continuation schools, and to establish working 
regulations to be approved by the authorities; 
regulate the infliction of fines upon employees, 
etc. 

Before entering upon a statement of the pro- 
visions of the industrial code regarding particu- 
lar subjects regulated, some explanation should 
be given of the general scope of that part of it now 
to be considered which constitutes factory legisla- 
tion proper. The labor code, as a whole, relates 
to almost all kinds of industrial work with the ex- 
ception of transportation, agricul- 
ture, the fisheries, and mining; and 


“ioehage vee different parts of the code relate to 
Workshops different categories of work. The 


regulations concerning such subjects 
as the employment of women and 
children, the making of shop regulations, etc., are 
restricted to a definite class of factories (Fabri- 
ken). Whether a particular establishment will be 
deemed to be a factory must be determined in 
each case according to the particular circum- 
stances, such as the number of persons employed, 
the importance of the work carried on, the use of 
machinery, etc. In case of dispute the matter is 
decided by the courts. 

The term factory, moreover, is used with a dif- 
ferent signification in different parts of the code 
treating of factory regulations. Thus the pro- 
visions concerning the framing and posting of 
shop rules apply only to factories employing at 
least twenty persons. On the other hand, the 
provisions regarding the employment of women 
and children are made to apply to “‘employers 
and employees in all work places (Werkstatten) 
in which mechanical power (steam, wind, water, 
gas, electricity, etc.) is employed otherwise than 
temporarily,’ subject to the power of the Bun- 
desrat to make exceptions in certain cases. It is 
also expressly provided that an imperial decree 
can extend these provisions to classes of work 
which are not carried on in places which can be 
called factories, as well as to building operations, 
with the exception that they cannot be made to 
relate to a person employing only members of his 
or her own family. In point of fact, this power 
has been exercised but once, when the industry of 
clothing and underwear making was subjected to 
these provisions of the code. 

An exceedingly broad application has been-or- 
dered of those sections relating to the protection 
of the lives and health of employees. They are 
made to relate to practically all kinds of industrial 
work, whether carried on in factories or not, and 
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thus embrace places in which the handicraft 
trades are prosecuted. They do not refer, how- 
ever, to such industries as mining and transpor- 
tation, for which special regulations are provided 
by other laws. 

Each factory law enacted has required the 
taking of more stringent precautions for the pre- 
vention of accidents ahd the protection of the 
health of employees than its predecessors. Prior 


to 1891 these requirements were for the most” 


part exprest in general terms, that all needful 
precautions should be taken. The law of 1891 
reproduces these provisions, but also mentions 
more specifically the measures that must be ob- 
served. 

Employers must so install and maintain their 
machinery and appliances that the lives and 
health of employees are prote¢ted as far as pos- 
sible. They must in particular see that there are 
provided sufficient light and air; that injurious 
dust and gases are removed; that dangerous ma- 
chinery is properly guarded; that precautions are 
taken against fire, and that regulations to this 
effect are prepared and enforced. 

Employers must also see that all needful pre- 
cautions are taken, when both men and women 
are employed, to protect the morality and good 

conduct of employees. any Mtn 
- as far as possible, separate the two 
teres sexes; provide separate lavatories 
aad and dressing-rooms for the two sexes 
Protection of “He” the nature of the work re- 
Health of ‘tires the employees to change their 
Employees clothes after finishing their work, 
and provide a sufficient number of 
water-closets, so arranged that they 
can in no way lead to improper conduct on the 
part of the employees. 

Where persons under eighteen years of age are 
employed, special precautions must be taken for 
their protection. In the case of industries pre- 
senting unusual danger to life or health, or of 
such a nature as to make them nuisances to their 
neighbors, special permission for their operation 
must be obtained from the authorities, and these 
officers can make such regulations regarding 
their location and methods of work as they deem 
proper. ’ 

o insure compliance with these provisions, the 
police authorities have the power to order such 
changes in the methods of work in individual 
establishments as they deem proper. An appeal 
from these orders can be made, first, to the su- 
perior administrative authorities, and then to the 
central government. The police authorities can 
also require employers to provide, without ex- 
ed to the employees, suitable places, Pee 

eated during cold weather, and apart from the 
workrooms, where the latter can eat their meals. 

Unless the orders issued refer to some immi- 
nent danger to life or health, time must be allowed 
to employers in which to comply with the orders. 
In the case of establishments existing at the time 
of the passage of this law, orders for considerable 
alterations cannot be issued, unless they are 
necessary for the removal of a serious menace to 
life, health, or morality, except in the case of re- 
building or the making of extensive additions to 
the establishment. 

Finally, and most important of all, the Bun- 
desrat is given the power to draw up detailed reg- 
ulations, setting forth the manner in which par- 
ticular industries must be carriedon. In the case 
of those industries where the Bundesrat does not 
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make use of this power, the central authorities 
of each state (Landes-Centralbehérde) can take 
action, and in case of non-action by them the 
ees authorities can prepare such regulations. 

efore doing so, however, they must give the 
trade associations (Berufsgenossenschaften) in- 
terested an opportunity to express their opinion 
regarding the proposed action. 

The Bundesrat has also the power of prescri- 
bing the duration and time of beginning and ending 
work in establishments where the working of long 
hours is believed to be injurious to the health of 
the employees. 


At the present time orders have been issued by the Bun- 
desrat in respect to the following industries: Match factories, 
July 8, 1893; lead-paint and sugar-of-lead works, July 8, 
1893, May 26, 1903, August 24, 1903; cigar factories, July 
8, 1893, August 24, 1903, April 9, 1905; alkali chrome works, 
Feb. 2, 1897; printing-offices and type-foundries, July 31, 
1897; establishments for the manufacture of electrical ac- 
cumulators by means of lead or lead compounds, May 11, 
1898; the hair-goods industry, Jan. 28, 1899, and Oct. 22, 
1902; Slag-crushing establishments, April 25, 1899, and Nov. 
15, 1903; zinc-smelting works, Feb. 13, 1900, and July 5, 
1901; establishments for vulcanizing india-rubber, March 
I, 1902; quarries and stone-cutting establishments, March 
20, 1902; lead-smelting works, June 16, 1905; manufacture 
of paints, varnishes, etc., June 27, 1905. 


The number of hours per day that an adult may 
work is not limited by law, but the Bundesrat has 
power to fix the time that work shall begin and 
end and the maximum duration of a day’s labor 
in industries in which long hours are deemed es- 
pecially injurious to the health of employees. 
Orders fixing hours of labor for adult labor by 
virtue of this power have been issued by the 
Bundesrat in respect to bakeries and confection- 
eries, lead paint and sugar-of-lead works, the 
manufacture of electrical accumulators, slag- 
crushing establishments, establishments for vul- 
canizing india-rubber, and lead-smelting works. 

The hours of labor of women and children are 
considered elsewhere. 

The question of shop rules or regulations re- 
ceived considerable attention by those having 
charge of the framing of the Law of 1891, and im- 
portant provisions concerning it were 
incorporated in the law. Prior to the 
passage of this act great complaint 
was made by the employees that not 
only were the regulations governing 
the conduct of work in each estab- 
lishment framed by the employer in an arbitrary 
manner, but that, owing to the fact that they were 
often not reduced to writing, the employees had 
no way of knowing exactly what the regulations 
were, nor when they would be changed. 

To remedy this the Law of June 1, 1891, pro- 
vided that in every industrial establishment. in 
which twenty or more persons were employed a 
set of shop rules or regulations should be prepared, 
and that these regulations, as far as they were 
not contrary to law, should constitute an integral 
part of the labor contract. These regulations 
must be dated, signed, and posted where they can 
easily be seen by the employees, and a copy must 
be given to each employee upon his entering the 
service of the establishment. Special regula- 
tions can be prepared for particular branches of 
the work. The regulations do not enter into 
force until two weeks after they are posted. 

Tho the main purpose of this law is to make 
the conditions of labor certain and generally 
known, the law also specifies the essential points 
that must be covered by the regulations. They 
must contain provisions concerning the hours of 
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beginning and stopping work and the intervals 
allowed adult employees for rest; the manner of 
fixing wages and the times of their payment; the 
notice required in terminating the labor contract 
and the grounds upon which it can be dispensed 
with; the kinds and amount of fines, the manner 
in which they are levied, and when they are 
money fines, the method of their collection and 
the purpose for which they are employed; and the 
disposition that will be made of money retained 
on account of the improper breaking of the labor 
contract. 


The law limits the amount of fines that can be levied to 
not more than one half the average daily earnings of the em- 
ployee, except that, in cases relating to the punishment of 
acts of violence toward fellow-workers, serious transgressions 
against good morals, or against the orders of the establish- 
meni for insuring the safety of the establishment or for the 
enforcement of the regulations enacted for the carrying out 
of the provisions of the industrial code, the fines may equal 
the full amount of the average daily earnings. No fines or 
penalties can be imposed which are hurtful to the sense of 
honor or good morals of the employees. In all cases the pro- 
ceeds from fines must be expended for the benefit of the 
employees of the establishment in which they are levied. 
This provision of course does not refer to compensation ob- 
tained by employers on account of damages sustained. 

The fines levied must be entered in a register kept for that 
purpose. The entry must show the name of the person fined, 
the date, cause, and amount of the fine, and the register 
must be open at all times to the inspection of the proper 
authorities. The penalties must be fixt without delay and 
must be made known to the employee. 

Causes for dismissal or giving up of work other than those 
specified in the factory regulations or in the law cannot be 
agreed upon in the labor contract, nor can penalties other 
than those provided for in those regulations be imposed. 

It will be observed from the foregoing that, with the ex- 
ception of the matter of fines, the law merely fixes the points 
to be covered, but leaves the parties quite free in determining 
their exact nature. The Law of 1891, however, contains a 
very important provision in its requirement that the work- 
ing men shall be given an opportunity to be heard in the fra- 
ming of the regulations or of supplements thereto, The law 
thus provides that before the regulations are promulgated 
the adult working men of the establishment shall be given an 
opportunity to make known their wishes regarding them. 


In a considerable number of the more impor- 
tant industrial establishments permanent work- 
ing men’s committees (standige Arbeiterausschiisse) 
had been voluntarily created by the employers 
for the purpose of having a body which could 
represent the collective interests of employees. 
The law recognized the utility of these institu- 
tions, and provided that where they were in ex- 
istence their advice should be taken in the for- 
mulation of the regulations. In their absence 
certain other working men’s organizations, suchas 
the committees for the management of the sick 
funds, when the majority of their members were 
elected from among the working men, could act in 
this capacity as the representatives of the em- 
ployees. 

If there is a permanent working-men’s com- 
mittee, and its consent is obtained, provisions 
can be introduced in the regulations 
concerning the operation of factory 


bt heat: institutions created for the benefit of 
Committees the employees and the conduct of 


minors outside of the establishment. 

Though the employers must thus 
afford their employees an opportunity to be heard 
in regard to the framing of the factory rules, they 
are not bound to conform to their wishes in any 
respect. Experience, however, has demonstrated 
that the opportunity to be heard is nevertheless a 
valuable one for both parties. Conditions that 
would lead to trouble are often foreseen and 
modified, and points of little moment to the em- 
ployers, and yet objectionable to the employees, 
are frequently eliminated, 
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The duty of creating a service for the inspec- 
tion of factories and the enforcement of the law in 
relation to them is left to the individual states. 
Formerly each state was left free to 
determine whether the execution of 
the factory laws should be left to the 
ordinary police or local administra- 
tive authorities, or special officials 
should be appointed for that purpose. The Law 
of 1891 changed this and made it obligatory upon 
the states to appoint special industrial councilors 
and inspectors (Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten). Each 
state thus possesses its own particular service, 
and fixes the powers and duties of its inspectors 
and their relation to the local police authorities. 
The general law of the empire, however, pro- 
vides that these officials shall have the right to 
enter and inspect all industrial establishments at 
any time, and the employers are bound to furnish 
them such statistical information as the Bundes- 
rat or provincial authorities may require. 

The inspectors must furnish annually to their 
governments reports setting forth the manner in 
which they have performed their duties. These 
reports must be transmitted in their entirety or in 
abstract to the Bundesrat and Reichstag. From 
the information contained in them the central 
government prepares and publishes an annual re- 
port under the title of ‘‘ Amtliche Mittheilungen 
aus den Jahresberichten der Gewerbeaufsichts- 
beamten.” A number of the individual states 
also publish the reports of their inspectors in- 
dependently. 

In addition to this regular service for the in- 
spection of factories the accident insurance insti- 
tutions can appoint special officers to oversee the 
observance of those provisions having for their 
object the prevention of accidents. 


Inspection 
of Factories 


FRANCE 


If exception be made to certain decrees and 
ordinances concerning dangerous and unhealthy 
establishments, made in the interest of the public 
health, the first act passed by France in relation 
to the conditions of labor in factories was that of 
March 22, 1841. This law, entitled ‘‘An act in 
relation to the employment of children in facto- 
ries, mills, and workshops,’’ was an advanced 
measure for that period. In it were embraced, 
at least in principle, most of the features con- 
tained in modern factory legislation. It, how- 
ever, was never enforced except in the feeblest 
manner. With the exception of one or two de- 
partments, its provisions were almost wholly 
disregarded. 

The Republic of 1848 was marked by renewed 
activity in the enactment of social legislation. 
Its most important action in the direction of the 
regulation of industrial work was the decree of 
March 2, 1848, by which the radical step was 
taken of limiting the hours of labor of adult 
males. By it the maximum duration of a day’s 
labor was fixt at ten hours for Paris and eleven 
hours elsewhere in France. This decree was suc- 
ceeded by the Law of Sept. 9, 1848, which is still in 
force. By it, tho the principle of the regulation 
of adult labor was left untouched, its application 
was limited to factories and workshops, as regu- 
lated by the Factory Act of 1841. The maximum 
hours of labor that could be worked by employees 
in these establishments was changed to twelve 
for all France. This law, like that of 1841, re- 
mained practically a dead letter for want of offi- 
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cials to supervise its execution until 1883, when a 
law, passed Feb. 16th of that year, made its en- 
forcement a part of the duties of the factory in- 
spectors, 

In the meantime the Factory Act of 1841 re- 
mained unchanged, and was seldom enforced dur- 
ing a period of over thirty years. The Third 
Republic, however, as one of its first measures 
of labor legislation, enacted the Law of May 1o, 
1874, by which the system of factory legisla- 
tion was thoroughly reorganized, and means, tho 
inadequate, provided for its enforcement. 

Altho this law constituted a great advance over 
the one it replaced, it presented defects and omis- 
sions that became more prominent as production 
upon a large scale developed. The constantly 
growing demand for the further restriction of the 
employment of women and children, the mainte- 
nance of better hygienic conditions in factories, 
and the provision of more effective means for pre- 
venting accidents, led finally to its repeal and the 
enactment in its place of the Law of Nov. 2, 1892, 
which, as amended by the Law of July 11, 1903, is 
now inforce. The Law of Nov. 2, 1892, was sup- 

lemented in the following year by the Act of 
Ais 12, 1893, which relates to the hygiene and 
security of workers in industrial establishments. 

This act was also amended by the Act of July 
II, 1903, which added a number of other classes 
of establishments, which now come within the 
scope of the law. 

The Act of Novy. 2, 1892, with its amendment, 
relates to the employment of women and children 
and to the inspection of factories. As the em- 
ployment of women and children is 
treated elsewhere, it will not be con- 


ery €8 sidered here. The paragraphs which 
Workshops follow will deal, therefore, with the 


Law of 1848 as amended by the Act of 
March 30, 1900, concerning the hours 
of labor of adult males; the Act of Nov. 2, 18092, 
as amended by the Act of July 11, 1903, as far as 
it relates to the inspection of factories, etc.; and 
the Act of June 12, 1893, as amended by the Act 
of July rr, 1903, relating to hygiene and security. 

The Act ot Sept. 9, 1848, as amended by the Act 
of March 30, 1900, provides that the hours of 
labor of male adults must not exceed twelve 
per day in establishments employing 
male adults only. In factories and 
workshops employing also women 
and children the hours of labor at 
present must not exceed ten per day. 
The administration has power to designate by 
order these industries which by reason of the 
nature of the industry, or causes beyond control, 
should be exempt from the provisions of this act. 
The penalty for violating the act is a fine of from 
5 to 100 francs ($0.97 to $19.30). By virtue of the 
power given to it as above indicated, the govern- 
ment has issued various decrees from time to 
time enumerating industries and kinds of work 
which are exempt from the provisions of this law. 
These orders have all been replaced by a decree 
issued March 28, 1902, which is now in force, 
which indicates the industries in which excep- 
tions may be made and the extent to which the 
daily hours of labor may be increased. 

The Act of June 12, 1893, as amended by the 
Act of July 11, 1903, for the protection of the 
health and the safety of employees applies to 
mills, factories, and workshops of all kinds, lab- 
oratories, kitchens, wine-cellars, warehouses, mer- 
cantile establishments, offices, and enterprises for 
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the loading and unloading of merchandise, and 
their dependencies, both public and private, re- 
ligious or secular, including educa- 
tional and benevolent institutions. 
The single exception is that of estab- 
lishments where only members of the 
same family work under the direction 
of the father, mother, or guardian. 
If, however, any such domestic 
workshop makes use of a steam- 
engine or mechanical motor, or the work there 
carried on is classed among the list of dangerous 
and unhealthy industries, the inspectors of fac- 
tories can prescribe the measures of health and 
security that must be observed in conformity 
with the provisions of this act. A statement 
of the main provisions of the act follows: 


Prevention 
of Accidents 
and 
Protection 
of Health 


All establishments comprehended under the act must be 
maintained in a constant state of cleanliness, be properly 
lighted and ventilated, and present all the conditions of 
safety and salubrity necessary for the health of the employ- 
ees. 

In all establishments containing mechanical apparatus the 
wheels, belts, gearing, or other machinery that may be a 
source of danger must be guarded in such a manner that ac- 
cess to them by the employees shall be impossible except for 
the needs of the service. Shafts, trap-doors, and openings 
must be railed in. Machines, engines, tools, and means for 
transmitting power must be installed and maintained in such 
a way as to afford every possible protection against acci- 
dents. All of these foregoing provisions are applicable to 
theaters and other similar establishments where use is made 
of mechanical apparatus. 

The government shall, upon the advice of the consulting 
committee of arts and manufactures, determine by special 
orders (1) the general measures of hygiene and protection 
that must be taken by all establishments, and notably in re- 
gard to lighting, ventilation, drinking water, privies, re- 
moval of dust and vapors, precautions against fire, etc.; (2) 
special provisions that may be necessary regarding certain 
industries or certain methods of work. 

The consulting committee of public hygiene must be called 
upon for its advice in regard to all orders respecting estab- 
ljshments generally. 

The inspectors of factories are given the same power for 
enforcing this act as they have in regard to the Act of 1892. 
In all cases, however, where they find that the provisions 
of the law or government orders are not complied with, they 
must first notify the proprietor of this non-observance of law 
by entering the fact upon the register of the establishment, 
make such order as is required, and fix the time, not less than 
one month, within which it must be complied with. The 
proprietor can appeal against this order to the minister of 
commerce during the next fifteen days after the receipt of 
the notice. If the change necessitates important modifica- 
tions, the latter can, after having taken the advice of the 
committee of arts and manufactures, permit a delay in ma- 
king the change, which, however, can in no case exceed eigh- 
teen months. When this is done the inspector must be duly 
notified. 

The method of enforcing this law is much the same as that 
of the Law of 1892. Infractions of the law are prosecuted 
before the police court and are punished by fines of from 
5 to 15 francs ($0.97 to $2.90). The judgment must also 
indicate the time within which its order must be complied 
with. In case the judgment is not obeyed, the correctional 
tribunal can order the closing of the establishments. Fora 
second offense fines of from so to 500 francs ($9.65 to $96.50) 
can be imposed for each infraction of the law, or a total of 
2,000 francs ($386). j i F 

The above provisions for the inspection of establishments 
do not apply to establishments conducted by the State, for 
which special regulations are made by the Government. 

The inspectors are required to make detailed annual re- 
ports concerning the application of the law in their districts. 
The reports must make mention of all accidents to working 
men and their causes, and contain recommendations for such 
new regulations as they deem to be desirable. The minister 
of commerce and industry is directed to make an annual 
general report, giving a summary of their contents. 


Every accident occurring in an establishment 
subject to the Law of 1893 which results in an in- 
jury to one or more working men must be re- 
ported by the employer within the next forty- 
eight hours to the mayor of the commune. This 
notice must contain the names and addresses of 
the witnesses to the accident, and have attached 
to it a certificate of a physician, to be procured 
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by the employer, showing the nature and prob- 
able effects of the injury and the time when it 
will be possible to know the definite 
results. 


iene Upon the receipt of this notice the 
Investiga- Mayor must make an investigation of 
ise the accident in a manner to be deter- 


: mined by an order of the government. 

CAO The mayor must also acknowledge the 

receipt of the notice, and likewise in- 

form the divisional or departmental inspector of 
the occurrence of the accident. 

Undoubtedly one of the most important fea- 
tures of the Act of 1893 was that whereby provi- 
sion was made for the first time for an effective 
system of factory and workshop inspection. Un- 
der the Law of 1874 the division inspectors were 
appointed by the central government, the selec- 
tion of the departmental inspectors being left to 
the departments, which might or might not make 
such provision as they deemed desirable. This 
defective system was radically changed by the 
Law of 1893. Provision is there made for a corps 
of factory inspectors, wholly dependent upon the 
central government, consisting of division and de- 
partmental inspectors appointed by the minister 
of commerce and industry. Their number, sal- 
aries, and districts are determined by decrees 
issued upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee of arts and manufactures and the superior 
council of labor—a body created by this act. 

The departmental inspectors are under the 
authority of the division inspectors’ and can be 
either male or female. All inspectors must make 
oath that they will not reveal any secrets of man- 
ufacture or, in general, any operations that may 
come to their notice in the exercise of their 
functions. 

No person can be appointed an inspector until 
he has successfully passed the competitive ex- 
amination held for that purpose by 
the superior council of labor. Defi- 
nite appointment is not made until 
after a probationary period of one 
year has been served. 

The inspectors are specifically given the duty 
of enforcing not only the Act of 1892, provid- 
ing for their appointment, but also the Act of 
Sept. 9, 1848, in relation to the hours of labor 
of adults, and the Act of Dec. 7, 1874, in rela- 
tion to the employment of children in travel- 
ing shows. When the Act of June 12, 1893, was 
passed in relation to the hygiene and security of 
working men, its enforcement was likewise en- 
trusted to these officials. In all matters, how- 
ever, that concern mines and quarries the execu- 
tion of the laws is entrusted exclusively to the 
corps of mining engineers, who for this service are 
placed under the authority of the minister of 
commerce and industry. 

In the performance of their duties inspectors 
have the right to enter all establishments coming 
under the provisions of the Law of 1892, and to in- 
spect the different registers, shop regulations, and 
employees’ pass-books and certificates of physical 
fitness. All contraventions of the law reported 
by the inspectors shall be considered as proved 
until the contrary is shown. These reports of in- 
fractions of the law must be made in duplicate, 
one copy being sent to the prefect of the depart- 
ment and the other filed in the office of the public 
prosecutor. The above provisions do not modify 
in any way the common law regarding accusa- 
tions and prosecutions for violations of the law. 
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The inspectors are also given the dtity of pre- 
paring statistics showing the condition of in- 
dustrial labor in their districts. A general report 
giving a summary of the reports of inspectors 
must be published annually under the direction 
of the minister of commerce and industry. 


yi ae United States: Tenth Special Report of me 
U.S. Commissioner of Labor on Labor Laws in the U 

1904; Inspection of Factories and Wa s in the ur: oe 
by W. F. Willoughby, ee i ureau of Labor: 
Labor Legislation in the U. Su + Weber, Bulletin 
54, U. S. Bureau of Labor; pe of Factory Legisla- 
tion and Inspection in the (Op S., by Sarah S. Whittlesey, 
Annals of the American Academy of pt a and Social 
Science, vol. xx., No. 1. Great Britain: The Law of Fac- 
tories and Worksho s, by A. H. Ruegg and L. Mossop, 
1902. Germany: ewerbeoednung fur das Deutsche Reich. 
France: Legislation du Travail et Lois Ouvriéres, by Daniel 
Marse, 1904; Le Code du Travail Annoté, by Louis fans 
and Leon Guibourg, 1905. General: Foreign. Labor La 
by W. F. Willoughby, Balletn of tke (1 <aaaes 
Labor, No. 25, Great Britain and France; No> ‘26, Belgium 
and Switzerland; No. 27, Lieagien 4, pss 28, Austria; No. 30, 
Various European Countries; ‘Australasia and 
Canada; Annuaire de la jp te- Hive Travail, Office du 
Travail de Belgique (annual compilations published since 
1897); Traité Llémentaire de Legislation Industrielle—Les 
Lois Ouvriéres, by Paul Pic, 1903; Die Arbeiterschutz- 
gesetzgebung in den Europdischen Landern, by Dr. J 
van Zanten, 1902. 


Gustavus A. WEBER, LL.B. 


FACTORY SYSTEM, THE: Altho what is 
called ‘‘the factory system”’ is a product mainly 
of the close of the eighteenth century, and of the 
application of machinery and steam-power to in- 
dustry, factories existed in Greece and Rome and 
in the older civilizations of Egypt, Assyria, India, 
and China. In the later Middle Ages they de- 
veloped in all the industrial cities in connection 
with the Gitps. In the Elizabethan Age they 
are said to have multiplied in England. But 
these establishments were not factories in the 
modern sense. In ancient civilizations they were 
slave shops, where the slaves worked under a task- 
master; in medieval days they were shops where 
the master workman labored with his apprentices 
and his journeymen. 

The first factory in the modern sense seems to 
have been a silk factory, built by Sir Thomas 
Lombe, in Derbyshire, in 1719. Through all the 
eighteenth century factories multiplied in Eng- 
land as industries became localized in certain lo- 
calities or sections. The main cause, however, 
of the development of the present factory system 
was the invention of machines and the applica- 
tion of steam-power in production, necessitating 
the carrying on of industry in buildings especially 
adapted to the purpose and in connection with an 
ever-increasing plant. A realization of what a 
change this meant in production can be seen by 
the following picture of the woolen trade before 
the development of the factory system: 

The work was entirely domestic, and its different branches 
widely scattered over the country. First, the manufacturer 
had to travel on horseback to purchase. his raw material 
among the farmers, or at the great fairs held in those old towns 
that had formerly been the exclusive markets, or, as the 
were called, ‘‘staples’’ of wool. The wool, safely receive 
was handed over to the sorters, who rigorously applied their 
gage of required length of staple and mercilessly chopped off 
by shears or hatchet what did not reach the standard as wool 
fit for the clothing trade. The long wool thus passed into the 
hands of the combers, and, having been brought back to them 
into the combed state, was again carefully packed and 
strapped on the back of the sturdy horse, to be taken into the 
country to be spun. Here, in each village, he had his 
agents, who received the wool, distributed it among the peas- 
antry, and received it back as yarn. The machine employed 
was still the old one-thread wheel, and in summer weather on 
many a village green might be seen the housewives plying 
their busy trade, and furnishing to the poet the vision of con- 


tentment spinning at the cottage-door. Returning in safety 
with his yarn, the manufacturer had now to seek out his 
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weavers, who ultimately delivered to him his camblets or 
russels, or serges, or tammies, or calimancoes (such were the 
leading names of the fibers) atte for sale to the merchant or 
delivery to the dyer (James, ‘History of the Worsted Man- 
ufacture,’’ p. 323; quoted by R. Whately Cooke Taylor, ‘‘ The 
Modern Factory System,” pp. 61, 62). 


With the use of machinery this was all changed. 
All the processes were gradually brought together 
in factories, and men, women, and very soon chil- 
dren were gathered together to tend the machines. 
The first factories were of the rudest description, 
and the employees were worked the longest hours 
and without the least regard to health or moral- 
ity. It was the day of absolute laissez faire. 
There were no factory laws and experience had 
not taught that it pays the employer to consider 
the needs and health of his employees. Men and 
women were worked like cattle and housed worse 
than the cattle. Women, since:they would work 
cheaper, displaced men, and children soon dis- 
placed women. The horrors of the early factory 
system to-day can scarcely be credited. Yet the 
facts are proved by the unquestioned evidence of 
Pe en commissions and English Blue- 

ooks. See Factory LEGISLATION. 

In the United States the factory system was not 
developed till the nineteenth century. It was 
the policy of England to prevent her American 
colonies from having machinery, in order to keep 
them dependent upon the trade of the mother 
country. The first spinning-jenny seen in Amer- 
ica was exhibited in Philadelphia in 1775. Ef- 
forts at a factory were made at Wor- 
cester, Mass., in 1780. Parliament, 
however, enacted strict laws, for- 
bidding, under severe penalties, the 
export of machinery from England. 
After the War of Independence machinery was 
rapidly developed. The first textile factory was 
erected .at Beverly, Mass., in 1787. Samuel 
Slater, whom President Jackson called ‘‘the 
father of American manufactures,’’ erected the 
first factory with power machinery at all ade- 
quate in Pawtucket, R.I.,in 1790. In 1794 Eli 
Whitney, of Massachusetts, invented in Georgia 
the cotton-gin. Only gradually, however, did 
the factory system replace home industries. 
Women preferred to work in their homes, and re- 
luctantly entered the factories. The early fac- 
tory employees were drawn from the American 
families in the neighborhood, and from the most 
intelligent homes. The spirit and intelligence of 
the factory girls of Lowell and other New Eng- 
land towns are well known. But gradually con- 
ditions changed. Factories grew larger and 
larger. The duties of the employees grew more 
and more merely technical. Immigration set in. 
Factory populations developed. The moral tone 
of the factory was lowered. Uneducated girls 
and families, being able to do the merely manual 
work of tending the machines, were employed. 
Gradually the factory system, as we know it to- 
day, was developed. 

Whether the factory system has been a step 
forward or backward is hotly argued. To many 
earnest reformers the factory is ‘“‘the factory 
hell.” Says Robert Blatchford, the socialistic 
author of ‘‘ Merrye Englande’”’: 


United 
States 


What are the invariable accompaniments of the factory 
system? 

Foul air, foul water, adulterated foods, dirt, long hours of 
sedentary labor, and continual anxiety as to wages and em- 
ployment in the present, added to a terrible uncertainty as to 
existence in the future. 

Look through any great industrial town in the colliery, the 
iron, the silk, the cotton, or the woolen industries, and you 


s 
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will find hard work, unhealthy work, vile air, overcrowd- 
ing, disease, ugliness, drunkenness, and a high death-rate. 


Even Mr. Hobson (‘‘ Evolution of Modern Cap- 
italism’’) argues that the factory system breaks 
up family life. He says (pp. 319, 320): 


Before the industrial revolution women were quite as busily 
and numerously engaged in industry as now, and the children 
employed in textile and other work were often worked in 
their own homes with more cruel disregard to health and 
happiness than is now the case. Even now the longest hours, 
the worst sanitary conditions, the lowest pay, are in the do- 
mestic industries of towns which still survive under modern 
industry. But tho the regular factory women and the half- 
timers are generally better off in all the terms of their indus- 
try than the uninspected women and children who still slave 

in such domestic industries as the trimmings 
and match-box trades, the growing tendency 


Evils of | 0f modern industry to engage women and chil- 
the Syste dren away from their homes is fraught with 
ystem certain indirect important consequences. 


Home work is consciously slighted as sec- 

ondary in importance and inferior because it 
brings no wages, and if not neglected, is performed in a per- 
functory manner, which robs it of its grace and value. his 
narrowing of the home into a place of hurried meals and sleep 
is, on the whole, the worst injury modern industry has inflicted 
on our lives, and it is difficult to see how it can be compensated 
by any increase of material products. 


There is, however, another view, the contrary 
of this. Mr. Carroll D. Wright argues in the 
American supplement to the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica” (article ‘‘Factory’’) that the sys- 
tem, tho by no means perfect, is far in advance of 
previous methods of production. He says: 


As to the assumption that the factory tends to destroy 
domestic ties and habits, it may be said that this .charge 
against the factory grows out of another assumption: that 
the cottage of the domestic worker was the ideal home. It is 
poetry which calls such home a cottage; history rather calls 
it a hut. The home of the worker of old was the workshop 
also, and the wheels or looms disputed with the inmates for 
the room. Small, close, crowded, with bad 
air and bad surroundings, the hut was occupied 
day and night by a class which ‘cannot find its 
kin under the factory system, for the operative 
of to-day, as a rule, occupies a home, even in 
the factory, tenement, or boarding-house, 
superior in every sense to the home of the do- 
mestic worker. he morals in all respects under the individ- 
ual system were greatly below those of the factory operatives 
of to-day. The evils which became apparent during the early 
days of the factory system were simply the results of bringing 
together the labor which had become pauperized under the 
domestic system, and in agricultural districts. The employ- 
ment of young children is now forbidden by law wherever the 
factory has gained a strong foothold. The factory has not so 
much destroyed the home as it has enabled members of broken 
families to earn a livelihood. If it has at times taken the 
mother from the care of her young children—the worst fea- 
ture of the employment of married women—it has enabled 
more who had no home to become self-supporting. ... If 
it could be shown that the factory leads to intemperate habits, 
it would follow conclusively that it is productive of unthrift 
and poverty—the sure conditions resulting from intemper- 
ance. It is true that a great deal of drunkenness exists in 
factory towns and among factory operatives; it is not true 
that the factory is the creator of this. 

The charge that the factory feeds prostitution and swells 
the criminal lists is absolutely unfounded. This impression 
first grew from the condition of Manchester, England, where 
a large cellarage population, which has entirely disappeared, 
was attributed to the factory. It has been shown by the 
returns from the penitentiary of Manchester that the ranks of 
prostitution were not fed from the factory, eight only out of 
fifty coming from the factory, and twenty-nine out of fifty 
from domestic service. : 

The impression that the factory tends to intellectual de- 
generacy is a greater fallacy than the preceding. Through 
the simplification of mechanical processes ignorant labor is 
congregated in factory centers, but, as we have said, it is not 
created nor induced by the factory. The fact that ignorant 
masses are enabled by the factory to engage in what it once 
took skilled labor to perform has given the wide-spread im- 
pression that the factory has degraded the skilled, when the 
truth is, it has lifted the unskilled; and this is the inevitable 
result of the factory everywhere. Certainly it is better for 
the persons engaged than the filthy little shop, occupied by a 
few foul-talking people, which characterized the domestic 
system. Instead of dwarfing the minds and the skill of the 
skilful, as is often alleged, the factory enlarges the minds and 
increases the power of the unskilful. That some factory em- 
ployments are injurious to health is true, but it is not true 
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that factory employment as such, in comparison with any 
other mechanical employment, is unhealthy. The first 
requisites of a watch-factory are neatness and abundance of 
light. It is now recognized that no man can do his best 
work unless he is physically comfortable. 


In truth, a very widely extended movement 
has set in, wholly apart from legislation, for the 
improvement of the factory system (see INDUs- 
TRIAL BETTERMENT). A few wise, far-seeing 
successful employers have seen that 
the dictates both of humanity and 
of practical business enterprise call 
for healthful, convenient, and agree- 
able conditions for the workers if 
they are to do their best work; and they have 
therefore undertaken to create such conditions. 
Such a factory as Mr. Cadbury’s at Bourneville, 
near Birmingham, England, may be said to be a 
home in a park. The factory of the Natural 
Food Company at Niagara, N. Y., is almost an 
industrial palace. The work in this line of the 
National Cash Register Company at Dayton, 
Ohio, is well known. Improvements are being 
introduced by leading manufacturers in all coun- 
tries, and a large number, tho by no means all, of 
the lesser manufacturers are being compelled 
more or less to follow theirexample. Many man- 
ufacturers are moving their works into the coun- 
try or into model villages more or less surrounded 
by a park and model workmen’s homes and 
gardens. (See GARDEN City Movement.) The 
factories themselves are being made safe, hy- 
gienic, convenient, and attractive. Bare work- 
rooms are being decorated and made homelike. 
Rooms for rest and recreation are frequently pro- 
vided. All sorts of cooperative, educational, 
and recreative clubs are organized for the benefit 
of the employees. Cheap, warm, and wholesome 
lunches are frequently provided in attractive 
eating-rooms. Nevertheless it must not be for- 
gotten that these improvements are yet the ex- 
ception and confined to a few trades. The 
sweated trades, driven out from sweating dens, are 
still for the most part in sweated factories. The 
result is that the factory, like all else, in all coun- 
tries is in a state of evolution, while examples can 
still be found of almost every stage. Generally 
speaking, the smaller the factory the worse the 
conditions, tho the worst of all are the large 
factories which are bad. (See also CH1Lp LABor; 
EMpPLOYER’s LiaBILity; Factory LEGISLATION; 
Hours oF Lasor; LaBpor Laws; MANUFACTURES; 
Waces; Woman’s Work, etc.) 

REFERENCES: The Modern Factory System, by R. Whately 

Cooke Taylor, 1891; Evolution of Modern Capitalism, by 
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vol. ii.; Model Factories and Villages, by Budgett Meakin, 

1905; Industrial Evolution of the U. S., Carrol D. Wright, 

1897; The Effect of the Factory System, Allen Clarke, 1907; 

Industrial Efficiency (a comparative study of industrial 

ip Eee Germany, and America), A. Shadwell, 
.D., 1906. 


FAILURES AND BANKRUPTCIES: The fol- 
lowing tables present the statistics of failures and 
bankruptcies in the U. S., Great Britain, and 
Germany: 

UNITED STATES 
(From Dun's Review, New York.) 


TOTAL FOR THE YEAR 


GREAT BRITAIN 
(From Statistical Abstract.) 


1898 1899 
ENGLAND AND WALES £ & 

Number of debtors adjudicated bank- 

gh MEO Aero Deke Seta =o 4,247 4,045 
Amount of liabilities as estimated by 

Mebtorsis.:; scan omen iee ee ae 6,685,748] 5,784,043 

ScoTLAND 

Amount of assets as estimated by 

AEBtOLS: ois. acngie sities 2,450,853] 1,894,980 
Number of bankruptcies awarded dur- 

ing the year.... 282 297 


Amount of debts in bankruptcies con- 
cluded as ascertained by trustees. 
Gross value of estates per inventory 
and valuation by trustees....... 


873,026] 1,572,034 


787,651 391,117 


CALEN- 
DAR Per 
Year | Number} Number | cent Amount | Average 
of of business} of of liabili- 
failures | concerns | fail- liabilities ties 
ures 
1882 6,738 822,256 | 0.82 |$101,547,564 | $15,070 
1883 9,184 863,993 | 1.06 | 172,874,172 18,823 
1884 10,968 904,759 | 1.21 | 226,343,427 20,632 
1885 10,637 919,990 | 1.16 | 124,220,321 11,678 
1886 9,834 969,841 I.O1 114,644,119 11,651 
1887 9,634 994,281 -90 | 167,560,944 | 17,392 
1888 10,679 | 1,046,662 I.02 123,829,973 11,595 
1889 10,882 | 1,051,140 | 1.04 148,784,337 13,672 
1890 10,907 | 1,110,590 -98 189,856,964 17,406 
1891 12,273 | 1,142,951 | 1.07 | 189,868,638 15,471 
1892 10,344 | 1,172,705 -88 | 114,044,167 11,025 
1893 15,242 | 1,193,113 | 1.28 | 346,779,889 | 22,751 
1894 13,885 1,114,174 1.25 172,992,856 12,458 
1895 13,197 | 1,209,282 | 1.09 | 173,196,060 13,124 
1896...| 15,088 | 1,151,579 | 1.31 | 226,096,834 14,992 
1897...| "13,351 | 1,058,522 1.26 154,332,071 I1,559 
1898...| 12,186 | 1,105,830 | 1.10 | 130,662,899 10,722 
1899.--| 9,337 | 1,147,595 -81 90,879,889 9.733 
Ig00...] 10,774 | 1,174,300 +92 138,495,673 12,854 
1g901...| 11,002 | 1,219,242 -90 | 113,092,376 10,279 
1902...| 11,615 1,253,172 -93 117,476,769 10,114 
1903...| 12,069 | 1,281,481 -94 | 155,444,185 12,879 
1904...| 12,199 | 1,320,172 -92 | 144,202,311 11,820 
I905....] X1,820 | 2,356,257 .85 | 102,676,172 8,913 
GERMANY 
(From Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reiches, 
1905, IV 
Amounts DvE TO 
New | Fail- 
fail- | ures 
YEAR ures | ad- Privi- Non-privi- Assets 
Te- judi- leged leged 
ported |cated| creditors | creditors 
Marks Marks Marks 
1900.....| 8,558] 6,292] 3,354,000] 184,719,200] 52,695,300 
I901.....] 10,569] 7,490] 3,850,400] 220,649,500] 59,452,500 
I902.....] 9,826] 8,572] 4,960,000] 387,387,300] 118,546,200 
1903.....]| 9,627] 8,363] 5,088,800] 313,825,400] 81,503,100 
1904....-] 9,511I/ 7,993] 5,517,200] 392,239,000] 139,219,100 
1900 IQOI 1902 1903 1904 1905 
& £ & £ es, £ 
4,343 4,176 4,145 4,243 4,481 4,700 


6,325,243] 6,512,917] 5,434,594| 5,255,040] 6,800,683] 5,784,643 


2,554,503| 3,110,881] 2,729,388] 2,505,769] 2,756,778] 2,286,510 


341 312 294 302 $I) = 278 
662,244] 1,008,020] 1,917,573] 1,472,535| 692,772} 821,092 
322,230 325,603 470,129 610,910 310,387 407,031 


$$$ $$ $$, 
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FAIRHOPE COLONY: A colony founded in 
1895 on the eastern shore of Mobile Bay, in Bald- 
win County, Ala., by believers in the theories of 
Henry George, and therefore known as ‘‘The 
Single Tax Colony’’—the only colony of the kind 
in the world. 

It is founded on the belief that land (which as 
here used means all natural resources) is of right 
common property; and that all men have an 
equal right to its use. Hence, the land and 
the ground rent, that which one pays for the 
privilege to use land, are treated as common 
property and used for the common good. All the 
public utilities are also owned and operated by 
the public, because they are, in the last analysis, 
founded upon land grants. 

The colony had its inception at Des Moines, Ia., 
in 1894. Prominent in perfecting its constitu- 
tion were E. B. Gaston, then on the staff of the 
Farmers’ Tribune, and James Bellangee, a leader 
in reform politics. 

The location was selected after much investi- 
gation, the deciding considerations being its 
healthfulness, mild climate, pleasantness of situa- 
tion, opportunities for water transportation, and 
cheapness of land. 

Funds for meeting initial expenses and the pur- 
chase of land were raised by a membership fee of 
$200 (reduced after the colony was located to 
$100), and mostly paid in installments of $5 
monthly. 

The handful of first settlers included only ten 
adults who actually took up their residence upon 
the land. The first purchase of land was 140 
acres, costing about $800 and exhausting the 
treasury. For several years practically all of the 
small salary of the secretary was paid in corpora- 
tion certificates, redeemable in rent and mem- 
bership fees, and colonists working on roads or 
other public work were paid in the same way. 

Starting in this humble way and overcoming 
many difficulties, the colony has grown steadily, 
attracting many sympathizers as residents and 
others as contributors to its progress. There are 
to-day about 160 residences and business build- 
ings on the ground, with a population of about 
500. 

There are four general merchandise stores, 
drug store, millinery and ladies’ furnishing store, 
butcher shop, two restaurants and bakeries, café 
and amusement pavilion, two resident practising 
physicians, sawmill, blacksmith shop, merchant 
tailor, four hotels, free public library of about 
3,000 volumes, etc. An excellent free school is 
maintained for eight months, with an enrollment 
last year of over 100. 

The Corporation now owns absolutely unen- 
cumbered nearly 4,000 acres of land. It has a 
frontage on Mobile Bay of about three fourths of 
a mile, and extends back about four miles. It 
owns an excellent school building, telephone sys- 
tem with twenty-two subscribers, waterworks 
with steam pumping plant, and a mile and a half 
of mains. It did own a wharf 1,800 feet long, 
with commodious warehouses at either end, anda 
large public hall; but the hall was blown down 
and the wharf demolished in a great storm in 
Sept., 1906. Most of the money to build a much 
better hall and library building combined has 
been subscribed, and the wharf has been rebuilt 
in much better shape than ever by a company of 
citizens, who will return it to the colony when 
paid for out of its earnings, which is expected to 
take from three to four years. 
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The city of Mobile is about fifteen miles distant 
across the bay. Communication with the city is 
by water. A fine iron-hulled steamer, the Fair- 
hope, owned by the Fairhope Improvement Co., 
organized separate from the colony company, but 
whose stockholders are all members or friends, 
makes the trip daily in an hour and a quarter, and 
two other steamers at present give daily service 
between Fairhope and other nearby points and 
Mobile. The fare on the Fairhope is only 25 
cents, and rates on freight are very low. 

The land back from the bay lays exceedingly 
well, with a bluff about 40 feet high, and a half 
mile back reaches a height of 120 feet. It is said 
to be the highest land immediately on salt water 
between New Jersey and the Rio Grande. It is 
particularly adapted to trucking, as well as gen- 
eral farming and stock-raising. The agricultural 
development has been somewhat backward, but 
encouraging results are now being achieved, and 
agriculture is expected to become the main re- 
source of the people. 

The affairs of the colony are managed ordi- 
narily by an executive council of five members, 
elected by majority vote, women having an equal 
vote with the men. Under the provisions of the 
constitution, however, on petition of 10 per cent 
of the members on the ground, any act of the 
council or any measure proposed by the petition- 
ers must be submitted to vote of the members, 
and a majority governs. The rents are deter- 
mined annually by the executive council subject 
to the provision just cited. 

The colony has had dissensions—at times acute 
and threatening. Friction has been largely due 
to the fact that non-members are allowed to lease 
land on exactly the same terms as to rents and 
enjoyment of colony benefits as members, but 
without a vote on the election of officers, fixing of 
rents; or expending of revenues. A very con- 
siderable portion of the lessees are non-members. 
Many of these have a more or less imperfect 
understanding of the single-tax philosophy. 
Strenuous objection has been made to increase 
of rents, with increasing population and land 
values, and the corporation has been forced to 
sue some of its tenants—winning its cases in the 
courts. Some friends have severely criticized the 
withholding of the voting privilege from any as 
“‘undemocratic,’’ and have charged the colony 
with imposing ‘‘taxation without representation ”’ 
upon non-member lessees who were not given a 
voice in determining the rents. 

The answer is that the colony is not a civil gov- 
ernment at all, but a purely voluntary association 
—The Fairhope Single-Tax Corporation; that it 
has a perfect moral as well as legal right to fix the 
terms upon which others will be permitted to 
share in its benefits; that in contracting with non- 
members that they shall pay exactly the same 
rents as members for land of equal value, and 
share exactly the same in the benefits secured by 
the expenditure of the rent funds, it makes a 
proposition of unexampled liberality; and finally, 
that it is absolutely necessary to the existence of 
Fairhope as a ‘‘single-tax colony,’’ that its final 
authority shall be kept in the hands of single- 
taxers and single-taxers who are interested 
enough to comply with the easy conditions of 
membership. Despite its differences of opinion 
the community is an unusually homogeneous 
one, displaying an ability to work together and 
hang together upon occasions, which is the admi- 
ration of all neighboring communities. The av- 


Fairhope Colony > 
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erage of intelligence is unusual, and the reputa- 
tion of the community for culture and enterprise 
is very high. The revenue from rents for 1906 
amounted to $2,142.16, of which $937.72 was 
paid out for taxes, leaving the balance for local 
expenses. Rent of land for the current year 
ranges from thirty-five cents an acre per annum 
for much of the farm land to a little over $50 for 
business lots in the center of town. Fairhope is 
distancing all neighboring towns in rate of 
growth, and is generally recognized as one of the 
brightest, cleanest, and most prosperous towns 
in the South. It is thought to be the only 
village in the world that provides a public water 
supply and a public telephone system free of 
charge, the telephone service reaching throughout 
the county, which is nearly as large as the State of 
Delaware. 

Many and varied are the effects that this policy 
is having upon the people and especially upon 
so-called well-established ideas and institutions. 
To illustrate: No law or rule has been adopted 
prohibiting the manufacture or sale of liquor, 
or any other objectionable business except a 
clause in the lease contracts which provides 
“that no business shall be conducted upon the 
premises herein leased that is objectionable to 
a majority of the residents on colony lands.” 
But no one has ever even proposed to establish 
a saloon. No rule or law has been promulgated 
to the effect that men shall not buy and sell 
lands, but the fact that all colony lands are 
offered free of charge to any one who wishes to 
settle upon them, and the agreement in the lease 
which provides that all the rent shall be used 
for public purposes, make it next to impossible 
for any one to sell lands alongside colony lands 
at any price. This village levies no taxes and 
has no public debts, and yet has more public 
improvements and public utilities than can be 
found in any similar village in the whole country. 


FAIR TRADE: During the period of industrial 
and commercial depression that prevailed in Eng- 
land as well as the United States from 1873-70, 
the idea became somewhat popular in England 
that the cause in the case of that country was the 
unfair condition which characterized British in- 
ternational exchanges; Great Britain admitting 
into her own ports without duty nearly all the 
products of foreign nations, while these same na- 
tions at the same time not only imposed heavy 
and often prohibitory duties on the importation 
into their territory of British products, but also 
in some instances, as in the case of the beet-root 
sugar of France, subsidized competition to make 
it possible to undersell British products in Eng- 
land’s own market by the granting of bounties 
on exports. 

It was therefore proposed to institute a system 
of fair trade by having England affix to each 
country a tariff as nearly as possible correspond- 
ing to the tariff which such country enforced 
against English products. The proposition gained 
some passing favor, but made no serious im- 
pression on England’s settled policy and convic- 
tion that free trade is best. (See, however, TARIFF 
REFORM OF GREAT Britain.) The same idea 
has to some extent been agitated in this country 
under the name of REcrprociry. 


FALKNER, ROLAND POST: American edu- 
cator; born in 1860 at Bridgeport, Conn; gradu- 
ated at the Philadelphia Central High School 
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(A.B., 1879). Entering the Wharton School of 
Finance and Economy of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, he received the degree of Ph.B. in 1885. 
Later he studied at Paris, Berlin, Leipzig, and 
Halle, receiving, in 1888, the degree of Ph.D. at 
Halle. Becoming an instructor in the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy, he was elected to 
the associate professorship of statistics in the 
same institution in 1891. The same year he was 
chosen statistician of the Senate subcommittee 
on the_tariff. He was the first corresponding 
secretary, and is now vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, and 
from 1890 to 1900 he was editor of the Aunals of 
the academy. He isa member of various learned 
societies, among them the American Economic 
Association and the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. From 1900 to 1904 he was chief of the 
division of documents in the congressional library ; 
and in the latter year was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Education for Porto Rico, which position 
he still holds (1907). His writings are, besides 
numerous monographs: “‘ Prison Statistics of the 
United States’’ (1889); ‘‘Statistics of Prisoners”’ 
(1890, 1892); a translation of Meitzen’s ‘‘Ges- 
chichte, Theorie und Technique der Statistik” 
(1891); ‘‘The Theory and Practice of Price Sta- 
tistics’’ (1892), etc. 


FAMILISTERE: See Guise; also, FOURIER. 


FAMILY: By the word family, in sociology, 
is usually meant the small community formed by 
the permanent union of one man and one woman, 
or of one or more men with one or more women, 
together with the children born to such unions, 
either living in one house or forming one domestic 
group. This word is sometimes, however, used 
to include the servants or slaves belonging to the 
family proper, and living immediately with the 
family proper. Again, going to the opposite ex- 
treme, and putting the emphasis, not upon the 
living together, but upon the legal or the blood 
relation, the word is used to denote the unity of 
those related by legal blood relation, primarily 
parents and their children alone, no matter where 
they reside, but sometimes made to include par- 
ents, children, uncles, aunts, cousins, sons-in-law, 
daughters-in-law, and even still more remote con- 
nections. 

Etymologically, the word, by most authorities, 
is derived through the Latin familia, from the 
Oscan famel (servus), originally signifying the 
servile property, the thrall of a master, and later 
used for all domestic property, things as well as 
persons, bearing only too plain impress of what 
we shall find to be the Roman conception of the 
family relation. 


I.—The Origin of the Family 


All sociologists find the origin of the family in 
general in the sexual relation, but as to the more 
exact form of its origin there is diversity of opin- 
ion, and we trace a development of view. Be- 
fore the discussion of the question in the scientific 
spirit, it was generally held by orthodox tradi- 
tion that the family arose by the ordering of God 
in the union of the first man and the first woman. 
When science began to study the question, and 
the hypothesis of evolution became prevalent, 
the earlier writers—McLennan, L. H. Morgan, 
Bachofen, Lubbock—generally taught that the 
sexual relation of men and women was at first one 
of promiscuous union, from whence the family 
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was a comparatively late evolution in the process 
of civilization, through the survival of the fittest— 
that is, in this case the institution or custom best 
fitted to preserve life. Later and more careful 
study by such men as Sir Henry Maine, Herbert 
Spencer, Charles Darwin, Peschel, Starcke, Le- 
tourneau, and Westermarck, finds that the theory 
of promiscuity is, to say the least, not proved, tho 
these writers disagree as to what to put in its 
place. Sir Henry Maine holds that the original 
communities of men may have taken “‘all sorts of 
forms” (‘‘Dissertations on Early Law and Cus- 
tom,” p. 281). Darwin says: 

If we look far enough back on the stream of time, it is ex- 
ceedingly improbable that primeval men and women lived 
promiscuously together. Judging from the social habits of 
man as he now exists, and from most savages being polyga- 
mists, the most probable view is that primeval man aborigi- 
nally lived in communities, each with as many wives as he 
could support and obtain, whom he would have jealously 
Vesta against all other men (‘‘Descent of Man,”’ ii., p. 
346). 

Spencer holds that the family relation evolved 
itself through being the relation best fitted to 
produce and rear children (‘‘ Principles of Sociol- 
OFV aeaVOls i. 8 Pati. 3...) Chap.) 
Starcke finds the evolution of the 
family the best means of enjoying 
property. De Coulanges finds the 
family, at least in Aryan races, form- 
ing around the religious worship of ancestors. 
The theories of: Westermarck and Letourneau we 
shall consider later. Yet, however the authorities 
differ, in much they are agreed. They all hold 
that out of very various beginnings, more or less 
loose, the monogamic family has been evolved as, 
for one reason or another, the best (altho that 
this is a finality they are not agreed). They all 
hold that monogamy was not, as a rule, the first 
form. Among animals different forms of the 
family exist, yet the family has certainly been 
evolved on the plane of evolution that they have 
reached; why not, then, among the earliest and 
lowest men? Among only a few wild animals 
does promiscuity prevail. Strict pairing is the 
rule among some monkeys, ruminants, ungulates, 
and predatory animals; other monkeys are polyg- 
amous, but still in families. Moreover, the male 
animals are jealous over the possession of females. 
It is also well known that promiscuity tends to 
infecundity. Yet a study of all the facts will 
warn one from dogmatism as to the origin of the 
family, and show the variety of forms which the 
family relation has taken among men. 

Of the arguments for the origin of the family 
in promiscuous union, Mr. Andrew Lang has 
made, perhaps, the best summary in his article 
in the “Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ He says 
in brief: 

At whatever epoch civilized travelers have visited peoples of 
less cultivation, they have noted, with unconcealed surprize, 
not the family, but promiscuity and polyandry. They have 
found men and women living together in what seemed un- 

regulated community, or they have found that 
sd Se Late gid em pueeore and Weer 

that these husbands were brothers... . 
sear aad ha ft we can trust the traditions of Indo-European 
omisculty and other polite peoples, they, too, once lived 
in a stage which can hardly be discerned from 
prety ... If ‘the practises which 
make kindred through males difficult or impossible to recog- 
nize were ever universally prevalent, they will have left 
vestiges of their existence in the custom of tracing descent 
through females. (Mr. Lang goes on to show such vestiges.) 
. . . It has been shown that the actual practises of many 
barbarous races make the existence of the patriarchal, and 
still more of the monogamous family impossible, and that the 
traditions of the races called Aryan, with many fragments of 


their customs, testify toa similar state of things in the past 
experiences of nations now organized on the basis of the fam- 


Various 
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Je . .. The Australian black fellows and the red men of 
orth America are grouped in local tribes. . . . Within 
these local tribes there are smaller associations, variously 
called “clans,” ‘‘families,’’ ‘“‘septs,’’ ‘‘tribes,’’ by travelers. 
They are, as a rule, governed on this principle in Australia— 
“All the children take after the clan of their mother, and no 
man can marry a woman of the same clan, altho the parties 
be born of parents in no way related, according to our ideas.” 
These smaller associations which may not interma: are 
named after some animal, vegetable, or other natural object. 
; - . The animal or plant from which each association takes 
its mame is sacred; in America it is called the totem. ... 
The question now rises, Do we meet similar associations 
among civilized peoples who now possess the family? (and 
Mr. Lang answers that we do). 


For the argument for the origin of the family 
in other than promiscuous union we may turn to 
many authors, but best to Westermarck, who, in 
his ‘‘History of Human Marriage,’’ has treated 
this portion of the subject the most fully. 


He argues that the family has probably existed from the 
beginning of the human race, because (1), accepting the evo- 
lutionary hypothesis of the ascent of man from the lower ani- 
mals, the family is found among many of the higher animals. 

It is here evidently an evolution; among the 
lower animals it has not been found. Mar- 

Arguments riage is thus rooted in family, and not the 

against family in marriage (p. 22). Coming now to 
Sod 4 man, he finds the family existing from the 
Promiscuity start, as among the higher animals, tho more 
developed. He says that the asserted promis- 
cuity of certain tribes is a mistake, and does 
not exist, while among the lowest tribes we find abundant 
pect of rude family life. If the father does nothing else, he 
uilds the hut. The development of separate families among 
man and the higher animals is said to be due in part to the 
difficulty in getting food. They must separate to range and 
get food, just as later they come together in 
tribes for defense. Westermarck believes 
that the theory of promiscuity has arisen 
from mistakes of travelers not understanding 
family customs, and says that sometimes un- 
chastity has been increased by contact with 
civilization. Westermarck says: ‘‘We may 
perhaps say that irregular connections between the sexes have, 
on the whole, exhibited a tendency to increase along with 
the progress of civilization’ (p. 69). Among many savage 
tribes-intercourse is very free among the young, but after 
regnancy there is great strictness. Even in Scotland, be- 
ore the Reformation, the practise of ‘“‘hand-fastening’’ was 
common, whereby at the public fairs men selected female 
companions with whom to cohabit for a year, at the end of 
which period they could either leave or marry. The very ex- 
tended if not almost universal custom of lending wives and 
sometimes children and servants among savages, Wester- 
marck refers not to primitive promiscuous customs, but to 
conceptions of hospitality, the father looking upon his wife 
and children as property at his disposal. So too with the 
jus prime noctes, which has so generally existed in fact if not 
in law; it was held as a property right belonging to the strong. 
The weaker families felt honored if their kings, priests, or 
rulers made use of their wives. This custom is very common, 
and has existed very recently in Russia. 

As for the fact that relationship is usually traced through 
the females, Westermarck gives a long list of tribes where it 1s 
traced through the males, and says that even where it is traced 
through the females, there are a good many reasons that may 
be given for it other than that of uncertainty of the paternity. 
He says, for one reason, that in polygamous families, tho 
paternity be certain, the relation is naturally traced through 
the mother, to distinguish the one wife’s offspring from an- 
other’s. Woman has usually been considered man’s property 
by capture or purchase. The price is often one of service, as 
with Jacob. Sometimes a kinswoman is given in exchange. 
The most common compensation is property. Among the 
Californian Karoks a wife was bought, unless unusually 

retty and aristocratic, for half a string of dentalium shell. 

n British Columbia and Vancouver Island the prices range 
from £20 to £40; among the Kafirs, from five to thirty 
cows. The Damaras will give a girl for one cow. In Uganda 
a wife can be bought for three bullocks, or six sewing needles, 
or a pair of shoes. Among the Fijians the usual price is a 
whale’s tooth or a musket. In Japan and China the bride- 
groom gives presents to the bride, and this is sometimes stipu- 
lated for. Among early Aryan races the bride was usually 
bought. In the Homeric age a maid was called aAgeoiBova, one 
‘“who yields her parents many oxen.’’ Aristotle says that the 
ancient Greeks bought their wives. In Germany, the ex- 
pression ‘“‘to buy a wife” was in use till the end of the Middle 
Ages. The giving of the ring in the English wedding service 
is said to be a relic of the same custom. In Servia, in the 
beginning of the present century, Black George limited the 
price of a girl to one ducat. Presents to the bride during 
courtship are said to come from the same custom. In many 
tribes the adulterer simply pays the husband a fine for stolen 
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Family 
reat: Women are bought for what they can do. The 
uegians buy as many wives as possible to row their canoes. 


The purchase, by marriage, however, among 
all peoples has more or less disappeared. In 
many the price paid for the bride came to be 
given by the father, after he had received it, 
to the bride, and hence rose the custom of the 
dower, or settling of a ‘‘portion”’ by the father 
upon the bride. With this conception of mar- 
riage as a purchase of the wife, it is easy to see how those who 
could afford it should buy many wives, and polygamy be- 
came common tho not universal among savage tribes. Many 
North American tribes are strictly monogamic. Many Asiat- 
ic and African tribes are the same, including some of the 
lowest, as the Veddahs of Ceylon. But in almost all tribes it 
seems to be mainly a matter of money and power, since most 
princes have many wives. In China and most Mohammedan 
countries, while there may be only one wife, the law allows 
concubines. Polyandry is much rarer, but exists among the 
Aleuts, sometimes among the Eskimos. Polyandry is not 
unknown to the Rig Vedas. It seems to have existed among 
the Picts, and to have developed mainly in mountainous or 
tude climates, where women were few, and men would com- 
bine to own a wife, the one staying with her, while others 
would be away on excursions of chase or war. Divorce 
seems almost tho not quite universal. A wife that is bought 
can be sold, exchanged, or discarded. Such, then, according 
to one of the best modern authorities, is the origin of the fam- 
ily: First, the union of male and female, animal or man, to 
care for and defend the young—a union easily broken, where 
the woman, however, has considerable freedom; second, a 
union where the man rules the wife, and she is considered his 
property, with her children, he having obtained her, at first by 
capture, and later by service, exchange, or purchase, and 
where she is his servant, he going on to buy as many wives as 
he can afford to maintain; and, thirdly, a union rising from 
this into monogany, and with more liberty for woman. 


Wives by 
Purchase 


M. Letourneau, in his “‘ Evolution of Marriage,” 
takes substantially the same ground as Wester- 
marck in his view of the origin of the family. In 
the system of totems found in Australia, and es- 
sentially, tho under other forms, in most -uncivi- 
lized communities, he sees no remnant of a time of 
promiscuous intercourse, or trace of descent 
through the mother, but rather a property insti- 
tution, which in general he believes marriage to 
be, marrying together in general, a large number 
of men and women connected by one totem. M. 
Letourneau believes that evolution has proved 
the enduring monogamic marriage to have been 
thus far the most fitted to survive, but holds all 
evidence to-day to indicate that the marital rela- 
tion is now evolving still further into one of mon- 
ogamic marriage; not of enduring monogamy, 
but rather of easy divorce and ‘‘free-love.” 


II.—The Prehistoric Family 


Passing, then, from the question of the origin 
of the family, we come next upon the question of 
its form in civilized society as it exists when fully 
developed, tho not yet in the clear light of certain 
history. Here we are met with two clear types, 
the Semitic and the Aryan. 


The Semitic family is patriarchal and polygamous. Sem- 
itic races know little of individual liberty. They have given 
the world its religion; above all, its conception of a one su- 
preme and all-powerful ruler. The family has partaken of 

this conception. It is founded upon obe- 
dience to one head. The wives and children 

Semitic and are slaves; their duty is to serve and obey. 

Ar Love has not been wanting, yet obedience is 
yan the fundamental relation. Yet the family 

is strongly developed. It is the social unit. 
; ' Family relationship and descent is carefully 
maintained. When a man dies childless it is his brother’s 
duty to raise children for him, (See the Levirate in Bible 
customs.) Land is held by families. 

The Aryan family is monogamic. 
The family lives separately. It possesses rights and never 
dies. The principle and purpose for which the family is 
founded is the performance of the sacra or worship of ances- 
try. Personal immortality is the common faith. Ancestor 
worship they put first. In India Agni, in Italy Vesta meant 
the sacred fire burned to ancestors. Prayers to Agni and to 
Vesta came always first. There was in every home the 
sacred fire, never allowed to go out, always kept pure, and 
burning only certain woods. Near the home of the living 


It is also the social unit. 
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was the home of the ancestral dead. It was one home; in one 
part lived the living, and in one part “lived” the dead. 
Around this center grew the family. Only relatives could be 
buried in the ancestral home. When a woman married, she 
left her home and her gods and joined the home and gods of 
her husband. Generation was not the center of the family, 
but the fire. The daughter was not equal to the son. The 
object of marriage was to bear a son who could keep up the 
family fire. If sterile, a man could divorce his wife and marry 
again; or, in Sparta and other places, introduce some one else 
to give conception to the wife. No woman could perform the 
sacra. 


Such-is the Aryan conception of the family, 
perhaps best given in Fustel de Coulanges’s ‘*An- 
cient City.’”’ This ancestral worship seems to 
have existed with more or less distinctness among 
the Hindus, Iranians, Slavonians, Greeks, and 
Romans. 


III.—The Family in Classic Times 


In classic times the family is still a religious in- 
stitution, but this is not made so prominent. In 
the Homeric type there is great delicacy, dignity, 
tenderness, simplicity, love. No trace of polyg- 
amy appears. Concubinage is practised only by 
afew. Of domestic concubinage there is no trace. 
The essence of marriage lies in cohabitation, with 
a solemn public acknowledgment. Death alone 
dissolves the conjugal relation. The love of Pe- 
nelope for Ulysses, the tenderness of Hector and 
Andromache, the heroic love of Alcester, the filial 
piety of Antigone, the majestic grandeur of Po- 
lyxena, the resignation of Iphigenia, the joyous, 
modest, and loving Nausicaa—these, says Lecky, 
are ‘‘pictures of perennial beauty, which Rome 
and Christendom, chivalry and modern civiliza- 
tion have neither eclipsed nor surpassed”’ (“‘ His- 
tory of European Morals,’’ Am. ed., ii., p. 296). 
Women, however, are servants. They perform 
indoor work, fetch water, and grind flour. Te- 
lemachus bids his mother mind her spindle and 
loom and not interfere in the debates of men. 

The family of the classical period proper of 
Greece is more religious in form and less pure in 
fact. Concubinage and intercourse with hetere 
are not only allowed by the State, but publicly 
favored. The wife is kept well at home. She is 
married by her parents. Sophocles makes a 
woman describe the lot of her sex by 
saying: ‘‘When we are grown up we 
are driven away from our parents 
and paternal gods” (Frag. Terms). 
Athenians marry Athenians. The wife cares for 
the house and does not share the intellectual life 
of her husband. For this the husband goes to 
hetere. Demosthenes says frankly: ‘“‘We have 
hetere for our pleasure, wives to bear us children 
and to care for our households” (kara Nea:pas). 
Socrates asks: ‘‘Is there a human being with 
whom you talk less than with your wife?” (Xeno- 
phon, ‘‘ Economics,” iii., 12). Fidelity is required 
of the wife. Still the wife has some rights. She 
can bring action against her husband. 

The Roman family was at first like the Ho- 
meric. Marriage was of three kinds: Confarrea- 
tio, the religious ; coemptio, the civil; usus, effected 
by a man and woman living together 
for one year. The husband is the 


Greece 


eye priest of the domestic altar. He is 
responsible for the perpetuity of the 
family. If his wife is sterile he can divorce her. 


He has the right to reject or accept the child at 
birth. He has the right to join his daughter in 
wedlock and to compel the wedlock of his son. 
He has the right to exclude the son from the fam- 
ily hearth and to introduce a stranger. He is the 
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judicial authority in the household, the judge of 
his wife. If she commit adultery he can put her 
to death. Over his children his power is the 
same. In the laws of Manu we read: 

Woman during her infancy depends upon her father; during 
her youth upon her husband; when her husband is dead, upon 
her sons; if she has no son, on the nearest relative of her hus- 


band, for a woman ought never to govern herself according 
to her own will (v., 147, 148). 


This was true in Rome as well as India. A 
mother need not be asked to consent to the mar- 
riage of her only daughter. This position was 
true only of marriage by conjfarreatio. In usus 
and coemptio she had more rights; it was more of 
a bargain. The Roman matron, however, had 
dignity if not power. She was addressed as mater- 
familias, as her husband paterfamilias. She pro- 
nounced to her husband on entering his house- 
hold ‘‘ Ubi tu Caius, ego Caza,” implying equality 
in dignity. She was the object of veneration. 
She had her place near the sacred fire. It was 
said to be 500 years after the foundation of the 
city before the first divorce occurred. The dis- 
integration and immorality that set in under the 
empire are well known. Seneca says that mar- 
riage was contracted to give piquancy to adul- 
tery (De Benej., iii., 16, 2, 3). 


IV.—The Family in Early Christianity 


The conception of marriage as a lifelong union 
of one man with one woman, and that outside of 
this any sexual reiation is sinful, came in with 
Christianity. Christianity knows but one wife 
for one husband, and that while life 
lasts, save for the one cause of forni- 
cation. Purity is to be of the heart. 
He “who looketh on a woman to lust 
after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart’’ (Mt. v. 28). Chris- 
tianity does not give detailed enactment. It 
elevates the whole conception of woman and of 
marriage to a spiritual plane. Christ gives the 
same authority and power to the mother as the 
father. The two are equal and the two are one. 
St. Paul seems to have had a lower idea of woman. 
He says more than once, “‘ For the husband is the 
head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
Church” (Eph. v. 23). He commands wives to 
be subject “‘to their own husbands in everything”’ 
(Eph. v. 24). Celibacy is held to be better than 
marriage, tho marriage may be allowed to prevent 
fornication (1 Cor. vii. 2). Yet he and all the 
writers of the Epistles and Revelation elevate 
marriage by making it the symbol of the relation 
of Christ to the Church. Celibacy is held very 
high through all the early Christian centuries. 
(See CHURCH AND SociaAL REFORM.) Bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons are forbidden marriage. 
They need not repudiate wives, but they must not 
marry. Deaconesses are to be virgins or widows. 
The reason for this is plain—licentiousness was 
the prevailing sin of the times. 

In one respect only was woman’s liberty nar- 
rowed by early Christianity. Under Rome wom- 
an had gained some freedom by relinquishing 
religious marriage and bargaining for freedom 
in the civil marriage. Christianity, by making 
marriage again religious and not civil, brought 
her legal position back to being under her husband 
again. The old law proclaimed liberty of di- 
vorce; the Christian declared marriage indis- 
soluble. The Christian idea of the family per- 
vaded later legislation. (See CHRISTIANITY AND 
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SocraL Rerorm.) It restrained the power of the 
parent, putting love in place oflaw. The freedom 
of the Roman matron was bought by her disgrace. 
If Christianity took away some of this freedom, it 
was by taking away her disgrace. 


V.—The Medieval Family 


The barbarians who invaded the empire hon- 
The family was pure. Domestic 
virtues prevailed. Salvian wrote in the fifth 
century (De Gubernatione Det) of the Romans and 
the Christians, at this time largely infected by 
Roman impurity: 

You, Romans and Christians and Catholics, are defrauding 
your brethren, are grinding the faces of the poor, are frittering 
away your lives over the impure and heathenish spectacles of 
the amphitheater; you are wallowing in licentiousness and 
inebriety. The barbarians, meanwhile, heathens and here- 
tics tho they may be, and however fierce toward us, are just 
and fair in their dealings with one another. The men of the 
same clan and following the same king love one another with 
true affection. The impurities of the theater are unknown 
among them. Many of their tribes are free from the taint of 
drunkenness, and among all, except the Slavs and the Huns, 
chastity is the rule. 


Monogamy was universal save among the 
princes. Divorce wasuncommon. Adultery was 
punished with great severity. Women accom- 
panied their husbands on campaigns. The great 
invasions were migrations of families. The Ger- 
man family was arepublic. Legally the position 
of woman, in the Germanic states, as they began 
to crystallize, was a mass of contradictions. One 
code grants her the right of inheritance; another 
denies it. One causes the wife practically to be 
sold to the husband; another causes her to come 
to him bringing a dowry. But however it was 
legally, morally woman was ever regarded as 
man’s equal or superior. She was not confined 
to household cares. In battle she stood in the 
rear to inspire the warriors. In worship she 
stood near the priest, examined the entrails, and 
pronounced the verdict. In Iceland, which was 
never touched by Roman influence, a kiss forced 
upon woman was, in the twelfth century, pun- 
ished with exile. Yet in other Germanic races 
woman was virtually a slave. In some she was 
immolated on the pyre of her husband. 

As royal power arose and civilization became 
a war between robber barons, woman needed a 


protector. She was more and more placed under 
tutelage. Yet as feudalism became 
Seadalian settled it tended to develop the fam- 


ily. The lord, marked off from his 
dependents, was more forced to seek 


‘equal comradeship with the few who were his 


feudal equals—his family. It tended to develop 
the individual family. The children, and espe- 
cially the eldest son, were more honored. This 
developed pride of family, but lowered the condi- 
tion of the dependent family. The lord often 
lorded it over the family of his serf. The legal 
recognition of the jus prime noctis has been denied; 
but in practise the lord undoubtedly, by might, 
if not by right, claimed the body of the female 
serf. His serfs could not marry without his will. 
When feudalism gradually disappeared the 
tutelage of woman was continued by habit and 
legal custom. Chivalry, however, honored the 
woman as a jewel to be guarded, and a queen to 
be served. Knights swore ‘“‘to fear, revere, and 
serve God religiously; to forward the faith with 
all their strength, and to die a thousand deaths 
rather than renounce Christianity; to maintain 
the just cause of the weak, such as of widows, 
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orphans, and maidens, in a good quarrel; to ex- 
pose themselves for them according as necessity 
required, provided it was not against their own 
honor, or against their king, or natural prince; 
that avarice, recompense, gain, or profit should 
never oblige them to do any action, but only glory 
and virtue; that they would hold themselves 
bound to conduct a lady or maiden; that they 


would serve her, protect her, and save her from. 


all danger and all insult, or die in the attempt; 
that they would never do violence to ladies or 
maidens, altho they had gained them by arms, 
without their will or consent; that, above all 
things, they would be faithful, humble, and 
would never fail in their word, for any ill or loss 
that might thence happen to them’’ (Guizot’s 
“*History of Civilization,” iv., 22-24). In South- 
ern Europe the vices of the Roman Empire had 
more endurance. The home was degraded; 
woman an inferior. This was encouraged and 
woman corrupted by the growing licentiousness 
of the priests with their enforced celibacy. The 
Church praised first purity, then virginity, then 
celibacy. Marriage was a concession to the flesh. 
The Manichean doctrine spread that the body was 
evil. Eustathius, before the close of the fourth 
century, asserted that the married cannot be 
saved, and that prayers must not be offered in 
their houses (Lea’s “‘ Historical Sketch of Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy,” p.61). About the year 385 the 
first definite rule was issued commanding per- 
petual celibacy for the clergy. Down to the 
Protestant Reformation the monk and the nun 
were held up as ‘‘the religious.” Every kind of 
concubinage was practised, tho the councils 
thundered against it. Occasionally the Church 
in despair seemed to surrender and allow con- 
cubinage. Convents became brothels. The love 
of Abelard and Heloise is indicative: 
In a worldly point of view, it was better for him, as a 
churchman, to have the reputation of shameless immorality 
than that of a loving and pious husband; and 
ah this was so evidently a matter of course, that 
Asceticism she willingly sacrificed everything, and prac- 
tised every deceit, that he might be considered 


_ a reckless libertine, who had refused her the 
only reparation in his power (Lea, p. 283). 


The Church, with exceptions, yet too few, be- 
came grossly corrupt. Cardinal Hugo said to 
the people of Lyons, on the occasion of the de- 
parture of Innocent IV. (1251), after a residence 
of eight years: 

Friends, since our arrival here we have done much for your 
city. When we came, we found here three or four brothels. 
We leave behind us but one. We must own, however, that it 


extends without interruption from the eastern to the western 
gate (Lea, p. 356). 


Marriage was regarded as a sacrament, but the 
degradation of marriage as a carnal indulgence 
was more potent. The degradation of marriage 
led to a degraded sense of woman. This was 
voiced in the canon law. Woman was regarded 
as the means of man’s fall. Man is above her, 
between her and God. In all respects relative to 
the condition of woman, the canon law copied 
Roman law. 


VI.—The Family in Modern Times 


It has been a favorite charge of Roman Cath- 
olics that the Protestant Church was founded 
upon lust: in England, upon the unholy passion 
of the king; on the Continent, upon the broken 
vows of amonk and nun. The truth is that one 
of the first blows struck by the Reformers was 
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against the enforced celibacy of the clergy; a rule 
which Luther characterized as angelic in appear- 
ance, but devilish in reality. The importance of 
this step was enormous. The enthusiasm with 
which the common people greeted it was a proof 
of the evil of an unmarried clergy. The Romish 
Church, while not allowing divorce, reserved for 
itself the right of pronouncing marriages between 
relatives, within a marvelously ingenious and 
complicated system of prohibited decrees, as null 
and void from the beginning. Dispensations, 
too, were allowed princes and nobles. The mass 
of the people were left to endure the burden of 
evils growing out of the sacramental theory of 
marriage. In demanding impossible virtues, the 
Church opened wide the doors for all possible 
vices. Luther allowed divorce on the ground of 
adultery only; Zwingli and the Zurich ordinances 
for other grave reasons. Calvin took substan- 
tially the same position as Luther. Luther even 
allowed Philip the Magnanimous, of Hesse, for 
politicalreasons, tomarrytwowomen. The Eng- 
lish Church, which had never been wholly under 
the control of Rome, was less changed, there being 
less to change. Enforced celibacy, however, was 
voted down in convocation by a vote of 53 to 22 
in 1547, and marriage as a sacrament was re- 
jected. The Puritans, revolting against the Es- 
tablished Church, denounced the right of the 
priest to marry, and declared marriage a civil 
This was confirmed by the New Eng- 
land Puritans. John Robinson says: ‘‘We can- 
not assent to the received opinion and 
+. practise answerable in the reformed 
a churches by which the pastors thereof 
do celebrate marriage publicly and by 
virtue of their office” (““Apology,”’ 45). A law 
of Plymouth Colony (1633) required magistrates 
to legalize marriages. It was doubtful, however, 
how far the people approved of this. In 1692 the 
Massachusetts laws provided that marriage cere- 
monies might be performed by ministers, and this 
has become the rule in New Engiand; but the 
minister performs the marriage as far as the State 
is concerned, not in his capacity as a minister, but 
as a civil officer. The Church of England, as well 
as that of Rome, is averse to this theory—that 
marriage is a civil contract—and has thus far 
successfully resisted the tendency to the com- 
plete secularization of marriage in England; but 
on the Continent it has grown rapidly with the 
waning power of Rome. All Protestant sects 
tend to look upon adultery as the only cause for 
divorce, while Rome allows separation, but holds 
that the bond, once formed, is dissoluble only by 
death. 

Other influences have been at work in modern 
times upon the family. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion, with its emphasis upon individualism, has 
tended to exalt the individual above the family. 
Says Sir Henry Maine (‘‘Ancient Law,” pp. 163, 
165): 

The movement of the progressive societies has been uni- 
form in one respect. Through all its course it has been dis- 
tinguished by the gradual dissolution of family dependency 
and the growth of individual obligation in its place. The 
individual is steadily substituted for the family, as the unit 
of which civil laws take account. . . . We may say that the 


movement of the progressive societies has hitherto been a 
movement from status to contract. 


Says President Thwing of the Western Reserve 
University, himself a Protestant: ‘‘The cause 
underlying, and in a sense all other causes [of the 
decay of the modern family] is that growth of in- 
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dividualism which is itself the direct product of 
the Reformation.” 

Such has been the legal effect of the Reforma- 
tion upon the family. The family is less the 
social unit, and less and less so as liberalism pre- 
vails. In England the Conservative Party is 
said to be made up of those who have strong 
“family” affiliations. In regard to property, 
the old common law gave all property to the hus- 
band, and tho this has been steadily modified, 
great injustices are yet done to woman in the 
name of law. (See Woman’s Ricuts.) Protes- 
tantism, however, while it has tended to exalt 
the individual over the family, and to give the 
woman a standing at least more equal with the 
man, cannot as yet be accused of having hurt the 
family life. Nowhere in the world has there been 
purer family life than in Protestant Germany, 
England, Scotland, and America. The Protes- 
tant home has been its proudest gem. Yet 
equally undoubtedly a change has come. The 
increase of Divorce is one of the best recognized, 
because most apparent of modern 
facts. And this is perhaps quite as 
much a symptom as the cause of the 
decay of the family. A publication 
of the National Divorce Reform League for 1893 
says: 


Divorce 


We might spend much of our time on the evils that beset 
the family, for they are many and serious. But brief mention 
of a few is enough. Some destroy the very constitution of 
the family; others impair its environment. We name the 
enormous number and increase of divorces; the apparent de- 
crease of marriages and the haste and ignorance that mark 
many unions; the prevalence of sexual vice, with the low 
ideals of sex that lead to it; and insensibility to the sacred 
obligations of paternity. Then there are the open or more 
subtle influences that make our civilization almost the direct 
foe of the home. We point to the methods of business in- 
volving absence from home, the system of commercial trav- 
elers and the operation of the industrial system as a whole, 
which tends to separate the household in both business and 
labor into its constituent individuals. These have greatly 
disturbed the relation of the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
of the home and society. Then, again, the solidarity of do- 
mestic interest is weakened by other competitions. There are 
the fascinations of ‘‘shopping,’”’ the waste of time over mere 
social ‘‘fads,”’ and the increasing resort on the part of women 
to clubs and social frivolities among themselves, for which the 
neglect and absence of men are in great degree responsible; 
and even the noble desire for honest intellectual improvement 
and for charitable work have made inroads upon the home. 


More open evidences of social corruption exist. 
(See Prostitution.) Evidence is not wanting 
of the increase of impurity in the sexual relation 
among factory populations. The development 
of the tenement population is itself an indication 
of the decay of the family. In New York City 80 
per cent of the population are said to live in tene- 
ments. (See TENEMENTS.) 

The evidences exist on every hand that the 
preservation of the family is a most pressing, if 
not the most pressing, problem in modern practi- 
cal sociology. 


VII.—The Sociologic Function of the Family 


Save for a few extreme radicals, who would 
abolish the family, and whose position we shall 
consider later, all sociologists find in the family 
the social unit, the keystone of society. Says 
Dr. S. W. Dike: 


I do not fear contradiction from any competent scholar in 
political science when I say that the study of the single family 
on its homestead would yield richer scientific knowledge and 
more practical results in the great social sciences than almost 
any other single object in the social world. Pursued historic- 
ally the student would find himself at the roots of property, 
separate ownership of land, inheritance, rent, taxation, free 
trade, and tariff, and discover the germs of international law 
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and the State. The great questions of the day, as we call 
them, are little more than incidents to the working of the 
great social institutions; and these, we have already seen, are 
the expansions and modified forms of the family, amid its un- 
ceasing support and activity. ‘‘Sociology,” the late Dr. 
Mulford used to say, ‘‘is the coming science, and the family 
holds the key to it.” ‘‘The family,’ he also wrote, ‘‘is the 
most important question that has come before the American 
people since the war.” 


Mr. Gladstone wrote in the Nineteenth Century 
for February, 1889: 


The greatest and deepest of all human controversies is the 
marriage controversy. It appears to be surging up on all 
sides around us. . . . It is in America that, from whatever 
cause, this controversy has reached a stage of development 
more advanced than elsewhere. 


What, then, is definitely the sociologic function 
of the family which gives it such extreme impor- 
tance? 

1. It furnishes the two elements which undoubt- 
edly contribute more than any other to the de- 
velopment of all human life—viz., heredity and 
environment during the formative period of life. 
The family controls or may control both. ‘‘The 
best way to become good,” it has been well said, 
“is to be born good.”’ Out of 5,511 convicts at 
Elmira Reformatory 38 per cent had parents 
known to be intemperate, and 13 per cent more of 
doubtful habits; 81 per cent had parents not 
possessing property; 44 per cent had parents of 
little or no education. The power of home in 
childhood is equally evident. Of these same 
5,511.convicts, 54 per cent came from bad homes, 
38 per cent more from homes only ‘‘fair’’; not 
more than 6 per cent came from homes that were 
good; 42 per cent were homeless when committed; 
97 per cent came from bad associa- 
tions. ‘‘As the twig is bent the tree 
inclines.” ‘‘A child’s first teacher 
it is the one who first loves it’’; and usu- 
ally this is the mother. It is, then, the first duty 
of the family to see that the child is well born, 
and, secondly, well nurtured. These conditions 
are largely personal and individual, moral and 
physiological, rather than sociological, and so do 
not fall within our province in this article. Who 
does not know that pure parents, pure generation, 
pure conception, pure pregnancy are of infinite 
importance to pure birth? So with mental, moral, 
and physical health in every form. To see that 
the child that is born has this is, then, the first 
sociological function of the family. This, how- 
ever, implies and necessitates pure marriage: so 
that the marriage of those mentally, morally, or 
physically incapacitated to beget healthy chil- 
dren is a sociologic sin. Says Professor Jowett, 
in his introduction to Plato’s ‘‘Republic”’ (1st ed., 
vol. 1i., 130-132): 


The Home 


The late Dr. Combe is said by his biographer to have re- 
sisted the temptation to marriage, because he knew that he 
was subject to hereditary consumption. This little fact sug- 
gests the reflection that one person in a thousand did from a 
sense of duty what the other nine hundred and ninety-nine 
ought to have done. 


2. But purely and healthfully born, it is, sec- 
ond, the function of the family to see that the 
child is rightly reared. Its first duty in this line 
is undoubtedly to see that it is reared in an at- 
mosphere of love. The first duty of parents is to 
love each other and their offspring. Here most 
literally love is life. Who can deny or doubt the 
infinite and irreparable loss of a childhood reared 
in an atmosphere without love? It is this loss 
which, as we shall say, is sociologically the un- 
answerable argument for all social schemes, that 
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would take away the child from the mother or 
father. Of the nurture of the child in health and 
in education, ethical and moral, as well as intel- 
lectual and physical, we cannot here speak, but 
it suggests itself. The truest education a child 
receives is in its home, whether that home be a 
palace or a city alley. Therefore, as for other 
reasons, the frightful significance of the disap- 
pearance of the real home in large sections of our 
cities and growing portions of our population. 

3. But this is by no means the only function 
of the family. It is, thirdly, the function of the 
family to furnish all through life the necessary 
atmosphere of love and peace to the individual. 
It is not necessary that every one should be mar- 
ried. It is necessary to the highest life that 
every one should have at some portion at least 

of adult life, as we es Seed: 

the joy and peace of life in the fam- 
ie oteee ily. d “Tt is not good that the man 

should be alone”’ is the voice of soci- 
ology as well as of God. Manis born sexed. Man 
is created male andfemale. This is the fact, who- 
ever and whatever is the creator. And the law 
of sex runs through all the universe, mental and 
moral, as well as physical. For the development 
of this, see MARRIAGE; we simply state it here. It 
is the function of the family to furnish men and 
women with the opportunity for the carrying out 
of this sex life, mental and moral, even more than 
physical. Man without woman, or woman with- 
out man, is a biological and sociological abnor- 
mity. It indicates an abnormal condition in 
society when it is found that 20 per cent of the 
women of England and 44 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Belgium, with about 33 per cent in Europe, 
in 1875, are unwedded; and when we read the 
startling statistics of the decrease of marriages in 
modern civilization. (See Marriace.) It is to 
the shame of modern science that thus far this 
subject has been left almost completely untreated 
from the standpoint of science, and that the care- 
ful literature of the subject is so meager. 


VIII.—Various Theories of the Family 


The form of the family where marriage is be- 
tween one man and one woman, and indissoluble 
until death, save for cause of adultery or sim- 
ilar aggravated causes, is by many considered the 
only form of the family really worthy of the name. 
It. is declared to be the best form, for the follow- 
ing, among other reasons: 

1. That history proves it to be that form of 
the family best productive of the highest char- 
acter, individual and national. The supporters 
of this argument point to the Aryan civilization; 
to Greece in her pure days; to Rome when she had 
the monogamic family and rare divorce; to the 
early Christian centuries, before false theories 
of celibacy and virginity broke up 
the married life; to Germany, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and America, 
and to the individuals produced by 
such civilizations as compared with 
the polygamic civilizations of Asia and Africa. 

2. It is argued that monogamic marriage with- 
out easy divorce is far better for child nurture. 
Easy divorce, they say, leads to broken homes and 
changing, shifting relations that break up the 
peace and quiet and love necessary to child nur- 
ture. 

3. It is argued that the possibility of easy di- 
vorce suggests its adoption; that the men or 
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women who know they can easily obtain divorce 
and marry again are led to think of it, and then 
seek it on any occasion when fancy prompts, 
or when passing displeasure with their married 
partner causes a desire to change. In nine cases 
out of ten it is claimed that the trouble lies at 
least in part with both parties, and that to make a 
change in the marital relation would not afford 
relief, since one cannot obtain divorce from one- 
self, and that often at least one would thus seek 
change without finding relief; thus, to say the 
least, needlessly causing the breaking up of homes 
and perhaps the breaking of many hearts. 

4. It is claimed that easy divorce makes mar- 
riage a light affair, hence lowering the sense of 
both its solemn responsibilities and its possibili- 
ties of unchanging and unequaled mutual con- 
fidence and joy and love. This, it is said, would 
make men and women enter the state of matri- 
mony more carelessly than they do now, instead 
of ‘‘reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and 
in the fear of God.” 

5. It is claimed that, since sensual desire is 
more liable to change its object than is love, a 
system allowing of easy divorce and change would 
tend to elevate the lower elements in marriage and 
the family, making them matters of bodily sexual 
relations rather than of moral and spiritual rela- 
tions. 

6. It is claimed that easy divorce and change 
are repugnant and contrary to the highest ethi- 
cal and moral sentiment, which demands love that 
does not end nor change, and that recognizes one 
supreme object of its love, a love which can brook 
no rival. 

7. Lastly, but for Christians first, it is argued 
that any relation other than that of the union of 
one man with one woman, indissoluble until death 
save for cause of fornication, is di- 
rectly contrary to the revealed will 
and law of God in Christ, who de- 
clares positively of the sexual rela- 
tion that ‘‘for this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother and shall cleave to his 
wife, and they twain shall be one flesh’’; and 
again, ‘‘Whosoever shall put away his wife, ex- 
cept it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery, and whoso marrieth her 
which is put away doth commit adultery.” 

Such are some, tho by no means all, of the main 
arguments for enduring monogamic marriage. 
It is summed up for Christians in the appeal to 
the Christian ideal and the stern testimony of 
fact; and to non-Christians in the testimony of 
fact alone, that easy divorce has always resulted 
in a corrupt, sensualized society; while enduring 
monogamy has given the world the highest civili- 
zation, the happiest home, the purest family the 
world has known. 

The argument for easy divorce claims that it 
meets the above contention at every point. It 
says, admitting that thus far enduring monog- 
amy has been best for the race, and has thus far 
produced the highest civilization on account of 
the lower elements in man’s nature, which mar- 
riage laws and difficult divorce have done some- 
thing to restrain, does it follow that it must al- 
ways be so? Is love never to be trusted except 
under lock and key? Have we such reason to be 
satisfied with our present system? Defenders of 
easy divorce are never weary of calling atten- 
tion to the heart-burnings, and quarrels, and dis- 
sensions of those who find themselves tied to- 
gether for life, altho love may have turned to 
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hate. They say that what they argue against is 
not enduring monogamic love, but against an en- 
during monogamic Jaw compelling men and 
women to live together after love has fled. They 
argue that in the very name of love 
this is an outrage upon love. They 
say that all marriage, except mar- 
riage for love, is an acted farce, and 
that when love ends, the pretense of 
love should end. Enforced pretense of love, they 
say, when love is really gone, is the fruitful parent 
of innumerable ills, quarrels, hatred, cruelty, re- 
finements of mental and moral torture, desertion, 
unfaithfulness, adultery, prostitution, murder. 
They say that, instead of being good for child- 
hood, enforced monogamy, compelling children to 
live where only the pretense of love exists, with a 
reality of hatred—a condition ofiaffairs discovered 
by children only too easily—is really the worst at- 
mosphere in which childhood can be reared. They 
argue that, in fact, if love be left free it would be 
much more likely to endure than when attempted 
to be enforced by law, so that easy divorce would 
really give us more enduring true love, and only 
break up those sham relations which do more harm 
than good. They argue that it is absurd that the 
most solemn relations of life should be irretrievably 
fixt, too often and perhaps usually, by the un- 
educated and inexperienced fancy of a young man 
for a young woman, sometimes of an irresponsible 
boy for an inexperienced girl. As for reference to 
facts, they argue that if corruption in Greece and 
Rome did accompany the development of divorce, 
it is not proved that divorce was the cause. They 
say that it is far more likely that the breaking up 
of faith in false gods, with no‘higher faith taking 
its place, at least till Christianity came, did, ina 
society resting on a material and slave basis, 
cause the outbreak of corruption, which to an ex- 
tent made use of divorce, but which marriage was 
equally powerless to restrain. The evidence they 
claim is that corrupt marriage is worse than cor- 
rupt divorce. They say that in our own times 
the cause of growing profligacy is not growing 
divorce, but growing materialism and omnipres- 
ent commercialism. They point to such women 
as George Eliot and such men as Goethe to show 
that to break away from legalized relations to 
freer love does not weaken or debase character. 
Such is the main argument for easy divorce. 
Free love, it must be stated at the outset, is by 
no means of necessity material and animal in its 
motives or its character. Free love has been 
defended by some of the most spir- 
itual and noble of mankind. Plato 
and Campanella, St. Simon and 
Fourier, Shelley and William Morris 
cannot be set aside as in their ideals ‘‘material,”’ 
“‘animal,”’ or ‘‘low.’’ Professor Jowett, of Ox- 
ford, says of Plato, in his introduction to Plato’s 
“Republic” (rst ed., vol. ii., pp. 145-147): 
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First, we may observe that the relations of the sexes sup- 
posed by him are the reverse of licentious; they seem rather 
to aim at an impossible strictness. . . . We may allow that 
his conception of the relation of the sexes takes rank among 
the great original thoughts of mankind. 


The ethical standing of free love depends on 
what you mean by free love. When the anarch- 
ist Spies, lecturing before the Chicago minis- 
ters, was asked if he believed in free love, he an- 
swered, ‘‘As opposed to bought love, I do.’”’” We 
must understand what is meant by free love be- 
fore we can discuss it, and, as a matter of fact, 
very different and even opposing theories of the 
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family relation have been classed indiscriminately 
under this phrase. Some of these are indeed ig- 
noble and base; others may be mistaken, but are 
not intentionally ignoble. The first duty, then, 
is to distinguish between theories. Plato, Cam- 
panella, and some extreme State Socialists (tho 
by no means the majority of Socialists) have ar- 
gued that the whole matter of the begetting and 
rearing of children should be left in the hands of 
the State. The large majority of Socialists do 
not, as we say, accept this form of free love, but 
it is proposed by a few extreme worshipers of the 
State; and by Plato first and foremost. In a 
sense it is not free love, but, as Dr. Jowett has 
pointed out, is its opposite. Its advocates, fol- 
lowing Plato, would have the State or community 
allow or control the sexual inter- 
course of men and women, only 
within certain limits of age and cer- 
tain mental, physical, and moral 
qualifications. They would have 
children thus generated, and reared by the State, 
no father or mother being allowed to know their 
own children, that thus children may be educated 
equally and wisely to live for the State and not for 
the disrupting ties of family. Horrible as this 
may seem to many, it is well at least to notice that 
grave thinkers have found some good in it. Pro- 
fessor Jowett says: 


Plato’s 
View 


Noone can have observed the first rising flood of the passions 
of youth, the difficulty of regulating them, and the effects of the 
whole mind and nature which follow them, the stimulus 
which the mere imagination gives to them, without feeling 
that there is something unsatisfactory in our method of treat- 
ing them. That the most important influences on human 
life should be wholly left to chance or shrouded in mystery, 
and instead of being disciplined:-or understood, should be re- 
quired to conform only to an external standard of propriety, 
cannot be regarded by the philosopher as a safe or satistacioey 
condition of human things. Nor is Plato wrong in asserting 
that family attachments may interfere with higher aims. If 
there*have been those who “‘to party gave up what was meant 
for mankind,” there have been those who to family gave up 
what was meant for mankind, or for their country. The 
cares of children, the necessity of procuring money for their 
support, the flatteries of the rich by the poor, the exclusive- 
ness of caste, the pride of birth or wealth, the tendency of 
family life to divert men from the pursuit of the ideal or the 
heroic, are as lowering in our own age as in that of Plato. 
And if we prefer to look at the gentle influences of home, the 
devotion of one member of a family for the good of others, 
which form one side of the picture, we must not quarrel with 
him, or perhaps ought rather to be grateful to him, for having 
presented to us the reverse. 

We start back horrified from this Platonic ideal in the belief, 
first, that the instincts of human nature are far too strong to 
be crushed out in this way; secondly, that if the plan could be 
carried out, we should be poorly recompensed by improve- 
ments in the breed for the loss of the best things in life. ... 
There is no sentiment or imagination in the connections which 
they [Plato’s men and women] are supposed to form; human 
nature is reduced as nearly as possible to the level of the ani- 
mals, neither exalting to heaven nor yet abusing and over- 
indulging the natural instincts. All that world of poetry and 
fancy which the passion of love has called forth in modern 
literature and romance would have been banished by Plato. 


Another form of free love, adopted not by So- 
cialists, but by some sects of so-called Christian 
communism, in place of the monogamic family, 
would have a family more or less polygamic, and 
with the sexual relations not left to promiscu- 
ous and thoughtless desire, but re- 
strained, guided, and sanctified by 
religious precepts, instincts, and life. 
Such have been the proposals and at- 
tempts of some of the older Anabap- 
tists in Germany, the Perfectionists of Noyes’s 
Oneida Community, and the Mormons, with other 
kindred religious and semicommunistic sects. 
(See ANABAPTISTS; MORMONISM; ONEIDA Com- 
MUNITY.) However opposed these may be in the 
moral sense, and however we may dissent from 
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them, it is to be said that they are not at least 
outwardly moved by licentious notions. The 
Anabaptists of Germany certainly commenced 
with most religious feelings. The Oneida Com- 
munity claimed to be one of spiritual perfection- 
ists. They declared again and again that neither 
their notions nor their practises were licentious. 
Noyes, their leader, said: 


Free love with us does not mean freedom to love to-day and 
leave to-morrow. Our communities are families as distinctly 
founded and separated from promiscuous society as ordinary 
households. The tie that binds us together is as permanent 
and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is our 
religion. . . . Every man’s care and every man’s dollar of 
the common property is pledged for the maintenance and pro- 
tection of the women and the education of the children of the 
community. . . . Whoever will take the trouble to follow 
our track from the beginning will find no forsaken women or 
children by the way. In this respect we claim to be in ad- 
vance of marriage and common civilization. . . . We are 
not free-lovers in any sense that makes love less binding or 
responsible than it is in marriage (“History of American 
Socialism,” pp. 639, 640). 


Their practise was to religiously marry all the 
men in their ‘‘families’’ or communities to all the 
women, and then to allow sexual intercourse be- 
tween any, but not without due consideration and 
consultation as to the wisdom and ethical character 
of the relation. Ordinary marriage and the fam- 
ily led, they argued, to family selfishness, family 
quarrels, and hypocrisy. Love for one wife no 
more interferes, according to their argument, with 
love of another wife than love for one sister in- 
terferes with love of another. 

To these religious forms of free love, perhaps, 
should be added the forms proposed by St. Simon 
and Fourier and other doctrinaires, which, altho, 
especially with Fourier, opposed to religion in the 
ordinary sense, and designed to be simply hu- 
manitarian, were advocated with a spirit vir- 
tually religious. Their theories will be found 
under the respective articles St. Simon and Fou- 
RIER; but they must be at least mentioned here. 
They would have society in some 
form regulate marriage, and within 
these restrictions have wives in com- 
mon, and children reared together in 
the most approved way. The mod- 
ern religious sense, when once it begins to wander 
into new ways, seems to be easily led, as among 
many spirtualists, to conceiving new marital 
relations of ‘‘elective affinities,’’ ‘‘spiritual wives,” 
“heavenly marriages,’’ etc. How far their theories 
are put into practise cannot be said, but undoubt- 
edly they are penetrating society very fast. 
Mormonism is not the only zsm in America that 
has given up belief in strict monogamic marriage. 
Yet many claim that the result is good. A 
daughter of Brigham Young has recently, in a 
leading magazine, described the happy homes and 
happy childhood of polygamous Mormons. But 
this is exactly where the strongest argument 
arises against all forms of polygamous marriage. 
Admitting possible exceptions, the notorious fact 
remains that no polygamous country or polyga- 
mous sect has begun to develop the character 
produced in monogamic homes. It is to England 
and not to Turkey, to America and not to Asia, 
to Kansas and not to Utah, to Brook Farm and 
not to Oneida, to Christianity and not to Mor- 
monism, that one looks for the leaders of the 
world. 

We then come to the third form of free love, 
the free-love theory par excellence, which is held 
to-day by many Socialists, by more individual- 
ists, and by all anarchists, and an increasing 
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number of radical men and women of various 
schools of thought. According to these, neither 
the State nor organized religion should 
have aught to do with control of the 


here e family or ofthe sexualrelation. They 
would make love supreme. They 

would have it unfettered by any tie 
whatsoever. They argue that compulsory love 


is not love; that all marriage save from love is 
sin; that when love ends marriage ends. They 
would have (Socialists by collectivism, and an- 
archists by free competition or cooperation) each 
man and each woman free to support himself 
or herself without any dependence upon any 
other individual. Then, they say, when a woman 
gave herself in love, it would not be for reason of 
family, or position, or custom, or support, or help 
in any way, but simply because she loved. They 
hold that this would produce the purest, and high- 
est, and the most enduring love. Some of these 
free-lovers would have the State guarantee to 
every woman during pregnancy an income to 
keep her independent, so that she should never 
have to sell herself in any form or be unable to 
care in the most hygienic way for her child. In 
this way they claim that every child would have 
at least the opportunity of careful nurture with- 
out the loss of parental love. Most parents, it is 
thought, when economic difficulties were out of 
the way, would prefer to rear their own children; 
only they would not be compelled to. Thus, 
without losing pure parental love, we should be 
rid of that monstrosity, compulsory love. Mar- 
riage, they claim, thus freed from control of 
either priest or town clerk, would be pure, and 
noble, and abiding. Prostitution would dis- 
appear. 

That this system would work for the majority 
of the population under the present industrial 
system, the more thoughtful supporters of this 
view do not claim. They would have it only in 
connection with economic reforms that would 
give financial independence to every man and 
woman. They would also urge along with it 
such physical, mental, moral, and ethical educa- 
tion as would prevent humanity from sinking 
into material and animal misuse of its liberties. 
But they believe that humanity, once free from 
dependence upon priest and policeman, would 
rapidly prove itself capable of pure free love. At 
least this is the ideal toward which they believe 
that law and practise should tend; and for them- 
selves and those sufficiently ‘“‘advanced”’ they 
think it perfectly safe to try free love now. 
Whatever be their theory, the practise is certainly 
on the increase. The last law that they would 
take from love would be the law forbidding mar- 
riage below a proper age. Only when society 
can be trusted to prevent this without law would 
they remove this law. Such is the theory of free 
love that is to-day most rapidly spreading. A 

fourth form of fice cvs Sipe 

: possibly also mentioned which has 
Specenre. nothing ethical or pure about it, 
which is simple libertinism and worse 

than animalism, since no brutes would fall so low. 
But this, tho too much in practise, has no de- 
fenders to whom any honest mind need listen, 
and therefore needs no discussion here. The 
only thing is the question whether other forms 
of free love, however differently they may mean 
and may aim, would not lead to this form of free 
love, a fear which is answered on the part of de- 
fenders of pure free love by the question whether 
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our present monogamic system has not already 
led to it, by requiring an impossible and mistaken 
system, the parent of vice and secret corruption. 
(See PROSTITUTION.) 


TX.—Recent Advance Steps 


The last report of the National League for the 
Protection of the Family (1907) says in brief: 


e 

Within the last twenty-five years there has come to be 
recognized a problem of the family. Twenty-five years ago 
there was no study of the family in any of our educational in- 
stitutions. Indeed, there was not then a single course of lec- 
tures given on the subject anywhere in the entire country. 
Now such courses of lectures or of study are 


frequent. Perhaps it may already be said 

Domestic that the higher educational institution that 
Sci does nothing with the family has become the 
clence exception rather than the rule. The colleges 


for women have opened this important line of 

study to their students. And the study is 
taking on more practical form in what is now known as do- 
mestic science, but which, as pursued, is confined pretty 
closely to the study of housekeeping in its practical aspects, 
but along scientific lines. Domestic science has also become 
a department in some of our best secondary schools and is 
rapidly growing in public favor. There has been, too, a 
marked increase of attention to the home in the periodical 
press. Departments or pages for the home have taken the 
place of the old single column and are of a much more scien- 
tific character and more valuable as a whole. 

I am speaking of the United States. Perhaps more has been 
done in parts of Europe. Within the last twenty-five years 
attention has been given in new ways to the practical value of 
the home in a number of directions, that is full of promise for 
the future. 

Interest has been awakened in the home as a factor in 
public school’ education, Under the lead of our national 
superintendent of education our people are beginning to see 
that there is more than one social institution at work in edu- 
cation; that, as he puts it, the great educational factors are 
the school, the church, the home, and the vocation; andthe 
problem is to get each of these to do its share in the common 
task, and that in intelligent cooperation with each other. 
While the public school has as yet nothing like the home de- 
partment of the Sunday-school, unless it be its required home 
study, it is having more aid than formerly in progressive 
communities from parental associations. 

In philanthropy we may note a steadily growing recognition 
of the place of the home in social reform. In Massachusetts 
and perhaps elsewhere, the charitable institu- 
tion where large numbers of children have 
been gathered for care has given place to the 
single home. Indeed, it is almost a first prin- 
ciple of all expert charitable work now to 
make respect for the home and all possible 
use of its resources a cardinal principle of all 
philanthropic effort. The vigorous attack on 
the tenement-house problem proceeds on the assumption that 
the single home is the goal of its efforts and is already doing 
much to demonstrate the social and moral value of the home. 
Those who are dealing with the criminal are more and more 
impressed with the need of a better home life as the greatest 
single aid to the relief of society from the burdens of crime, 
and the surest protection against the beginnings of a criminal 
career. And the students of the evils of intemperance and 
licentiousness have of late come to see that the home, in its 
moral training, its cooking, and social activities, is, after all, 
one of the most important objects of their concern. Some go 
as far as to say that it is the most important of all. 


The Home 
in Social 
Reform 


REFERENCES: The History of Human Marriage, by Wester- 
marck; The Primitive Family, by C. N. Starcke; The Evo- 
lution of Marriage, by Letourneau; The Ancient City, by 
Foustel de Coulange; The Family, by C. F. Thwing; History 
os Matrimonial Institutions, by G. E. Howard, 1904; 

ve’'s Coming of Age, by Ed. Carpenter; Reports on Mar- 
riages and Divorce, by the U.S. Bureau of Labor, 1887; 
Census Report, 1907; Publications of the National League 
for the Protection of the Family. 


FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND KINDRED OR- 
DERS, THE: Various orders of somewhat similar 
names and almost absolutely similar character 
have sprung up at various times among the farm- 
ers of the United States. The largest, best 
known, and politically the most active of these, 
tho often called The Farmers’ Alliance, had as its 
exact title The National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Industrial Union. In a sense, the parent of all 
these orders was the Grange, or Order of Patrons 
of Husbandry, founded in 1867; but as this is a 
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much older organization, and has pursued a 
wholly different policy, we consider it separately. 
(See GRANGE.) - 


The first organization bearing the name Farmers’ Alliance 
seems to have been organized by W. T. Baggett in Lampasas 
County, Texas, in 1876, for the purpose of opposing the spolia- 
tion of the public lands and the bringing to justice of land and 
cattle thieves. It did not endure, but the idea spread, and in 
1879 aState Farmers’ Alliance waseffected. In 1887a meeting 
was held at Waco for the purpose of effecting a union with the 
Farmers’ Union, an association of Louisianafarmers. The 
union was accomplished, and the new organization bore the 
name of the Farmers’ Alliance and Cooperative Unicn of 
America, with C. W. McCune at its head. This new order 
spread rapidly in the States of Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 

North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi. 

At that time another famous organization was operating 
in the States of Arkansas, Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
known as the Agricultural Wheel, which began under the 
leadership of W. W. Tedford, at Des Arc, Prairie County, 
Ark., 1882. At a meeting held at Shreveport, La., 1887, a 
union of the Wheel and Alliance was effected which was com- 
pleted at Meridian, Miss., 1888, the organization being called 
the Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union of America. 

Up to this time the Farmers’ Alliance was almost exclusive- 
ly a Southern institution, a secret order with grips and pass- 
words, but it had taken no action whatever in politics except 
to impress its tenets in the minds of public men. In the 
spring of 1877 there had been organized by Milton George, at 
Chicago, an organization called the National Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, which in a little while had extended into the States of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Dakota. The objects of the National Farmers’ Alliance were 
to unite farmers for the promotion of their interests, socially, 
politically, and financially; to secure a just representation of 
the agricultural interests of the country in Congress and state 
legislatures; to demand the prohibition of alien cattle and 
land syndicates; to oppose all forms of monopoly; to demand 
of representatives in Congress their votes and active influence 
in favor of the prompt passage of such laws as will protect 
live-stock interests from contagious diseases; and to demand 
iy agricultural interests shall be represented by a cabinet 
officer. 

This organization is sometimes called the Northern Alli- 
ance. Meanwhile, still another organization, the Farmers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association, had been organized in southern 
Illinois in 1887, and had extended over Illinois, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Kansas. Its chief object was to resist the en- 
croachments of monopoly. 


The problem now was to unite these movements. 
The first meeting of the Farmers’ and Laborers’ 
Union of America was appointed for December, 
1889, at St. Louis. The National Farmers’ Al- 
liance appointed the same time and place for its 
general session, and negotiations were undertaken 
for the still further strengthening of the move- 
ment by the blending of the two great orders now 
remaining. The net outcome of the conference 
was a failure to unite, and for this failure the ques- 
tion of secrecy was the sole cause. Kansas, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, however, de- 
serted the ‘‘Northern”’ alliance and went over to 
the Southern and secret order. 

A union platform was, however, adopted, and 
in this the order of the Knicuts or LaBor also 
united. 

Organization, however, still went on. The Southern 
Farmers’ Alliance was mainly made up of the middle class, 
composed of small farmers and mechanics. It claimed, in 
1890, 3,000,000 members, men and women. The colored 
farmers were organized under the name of The Colored 
Farmers’ National Alliance and Cooperative Union. The 
first colored alliance was founded in Houston County, Texas, 
in 1886. In January, 1891, the estimated membership was 
1,250,000, of which number 700,000 were adult males, and 
150,000 more were males between eighteen and twenty-one 
years of age. A national organization was effected in 1888, 
and as the organization owed its existence largely to one man 
—R. M. Humphrey, a white man, formerly a Baptist preacher 
—he was put at the head of the alliance. 


All these various alliances met at Ocala, Fla., 
December, 1890, and adopted the so-called Ocala 
Platform, not materially different from the St. 
Louis platform. At this convention a strong 
effort was made to form a new political party. 
The alliance voted not to do so as an alliance, but 
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to allow its members who wished to do so as in- 

dividuals. As the result a convention was called 
at Cincinnati, May 20, 1891, the People’s Party 
formed, and a platform drawn and nominations 

made at St. Louis, July 4, 1892. 

After the Ocala convention the Farmers’ al- 
liances became virtually identified with the Peo- 
ple’s Party, but kept up separate organizations, 
and different organizations among them voted to 
favor various cooperative educational and indus- 
trial schemes, such as cooperative railroads, etc. 
Little, however, was accomplished in this line; but 
an enormous amount of political agitation was 
carried on. Since the practical ending of the 
People’s Party, the movement has nearly disap- 
peared. It has passed into an as yet very vaguely 
organized cooperative and educational move- 
ment. (See COOPERATION.) 

REFERENCES: The Farmers’ Movement, by C. S. Walker, in 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science (vol. iv., p. 790); The Embattled Farmers, by Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D.D. (The Forum, vol. x., p. 315); 


Bondholders and Bread-Winners, by S. S. King; and Jason 
Edwards, by Hamlin Garland. See also SILVER, 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL CONGRESS, THE: Or- 
ganized in 1880. The congress is composed of 
delegates from the different states, appointed 
by governors or departments of agriculture. It 
confines itself to discussions and resolutions on 
broad national problems. Local issues are 
avoided, and speakers are expected to treat the 
subjects they discuss in a national manner. The 
congress is non-partizan, but is free to take up any 
politico-economic or other question of importance 
to agriculture. 

The president is J. M. Stahl, of Chicago, editor 
of The Farmers’ Call. Secretary, G. M. Whitaker, 
1404 Harvard Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FARMS AND FARMERS: See AGRICULTURE; 
LAanp; HomMEs, OWNERSHIP OF; WAGES. 


FAUCHET, CLAUDE: French Christian So- 
cialist; born at Dornes, Niévre, France, 1744. For 
a while court preacher for the Louis, he lost his 
position owing to his radical views. At the 
storming of the Bastille he took an active part, 
was requested to prepare a eulogy over those who 
fell in the attack, and produced his ‘‘ Discourse 
upon French Liberty,” in which the central idea 
was the union of the gospel of love with the pro- 
gram of the Revolution. In 1790 he was instru- 
mental in establishing a society or circle of the 
Friends of Truth and, as an organ of the club, the 
Bouche de Fer (the Iron Mouth), a paper in 
which he developed his religious ideas in union 
with the theories of Rousseau’s social contract. 
““Unite the Gospel of Christ with the spirit of free- 
dom,’ was Fauchet’s pregnant utterance, ‘‘and 
our joy shall be complete.’”’ In 1791 Fauchet 
was elected constitutional Bishop of Calvados, and 
sent as a representative to the Legislative Assem- 
bly of 1792. He voted against the guillotining of 
the king, and on account of taking this position, 
and because of his landed property, he was 
brought before the revolutionary tribunal and 
guillotined with the Girondists, Oct. 31, 1793. 
An account of his life and views can be found in 
Stegmann and Hugo’s ‘‘Handbuch des Socialis- 
mus. 


FAWCETT, HENRY: English political econo- 
mist; born in 1833; educated at a school near 
Salisbury, at Queenwood College, at King’s Col- 
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lege School, London, and at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge; was graduated at Cambridge in 1856, and 
chosen a fellow. He practised lawin London, but 
soon left this for political activity. In 1858 an 
accident, while shooting, left him totally blind for 
life. He nevertheless lectured on finance at Ox- 
ford and Glasgow, and elicited general attention. 
In 1863 he published his chief work, ‘‘A Manual 
of Political Economy,” which has been much used 
as a text-book of economics of the orthodox 
school. He was immediately elected to the chair 
of political economy at Cambridge. In 1865 he 
was elected M.P. for Brighton, which he contin- 
ued to represent till 1874. He was a radical of 
the old school, but made his mark standing for 
woman suffrage, refusing on principle to pay any 
but the merest official expenses of his election, 
advocating the abolition of university tests, in- 
vestigating the miseries of the agricultural labor- 
er, etc. In 1874 he was defeated for Brighton, 
but returned for Hackney, and again in 1880. 
The same year he became postmaster-general in 
Mr. Gladstone’s second administration, and 
would have been a member of the Cabinet but for 
a conscientious scruple. He introduced many 
reforms into the postal system. In 1883 he was 
elected Lord Rector of Glasgow Unie and 
received the titles of D.C.L. and LL.D. A 
strong individualist with little originality or 
genius, he influenced men by the force of his per- 
sonality. In addition to his “‘Manual” he wrote 
““The Economic Position of the London Laborer” 
(1865); ‘‘Free Trade and Protection’”’ (1878); 
‘‘Essays and Lectures’ (1879). His life was 
written by Leslie Stephen (1885). Fawcett died 
in 1884. 


FAWCETT, MILLICENT (née GARRETT): 
English political economist and author; born at 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 1847; married to Henry Faw- 
cett in 1867. She assisted her husband in all his 
studies, and became a leader in the woman suf- 
frage movement. She has written ‘Political 
Economy for Beginners”’ (1870); ‘Tales in Polit- 
ical Economy” (1875); ‘‘Life of Queen Victoria”’ 
(1895); etc. Address: 2 Gower Street, W. C., 
London, England. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: “‘Stated broadly,” 
says John Fiske (‘‘American Political Ideas,”’ p. 
133), ‘the principle of federalism is just this: 
That the people of a State shall have full and en- 
tire control of their own domestic affairs, which 
directly concern them only, and which they will 
naturally manage with more intelligence and 
with more zeal than any distinct governing body 
could possibly exercise; but that, as regards mat- 
ters of common concern between a group of 
States, a decision shall in every case be reached, 
not by brutal warfare or by weary diplomacy, but 
by the systematic legislation of a central govern- 
ment which represents both States and people, 
and whose decisions can always be enforced, if 
necessary, by the combined physical forces of all 
the States.” 

Federalism has been practised from the earliest 
times among certain savage races, as among some 
of the North American Indians, in more developed 
form among the ancient German tribes, and for 
certain purposes among the Greek States, the 
English heptarchy, and other peoples. It 
reached a still fuller development in the old Ger- 
man Empire, but has been principally developed 
in modern republics, 
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Says Mr. E. V. Robinson (‘Annals of the 
American Academy,” vol. iii., p. 786): 


There can be no security against despotism but limitations 
upon the government; and no effective limitations upon the 
dene but such as are imposed by a higher power, the 

tate, and enforced by separate and coordinate organs of 
government created by the State and participating in the 
action of the general government. But this is the Federal 
State, a form long considered a transition stage between the 
league of States and the simple State, but now recognized— 
in other countries at least—as the most interesting and signif 
icant product of institutional development. 

Its importance is proved by its success. Ina century the 
new form has overspread the earth: 1787 in the United 
States; 1848 and 1874 in Switzerland; 1866 to 1870 in Ger- 
many; 1867 in Canada and Mexico; 1889 in 
Brazil; 1891 in Australasia—these dates re- 
cord a progress unchecked by reverse, unpar- 
alleled in rapidity and extent. Federalism 
has succeeded in conditions the most diverse; 
here knitting scattered colonies of a kindred 
race into a nation equally strong and free; 
there forming hostile races, tongues, and creeds into compact 
and vigorous States. It is strong and flexible. Noshock has 
severed its well-knit meshes, and nations the most unlike move 
with equal freedom in its enveloping folds. The whole drift 
of the political world is toward federalism to-day, as it was 
toward feudalism in the tenth century, and centralism in the 
fifteenth. The time may not be far distant when a centraljzed 
simple State will be as great an anachronism as a mail-clad 
knight in a modern army. 


History of 
Federalism 


Of the nature and development of the chief 
modern federal governments, Mr. Robinson says 


(idem, pp. 787-790): 


The Canadian Union was the work of one external sover- 
eignty. A congress of delegates appointed by the provincial 
legislatures ffamed the desired constitution, which was then 
(1867) enacted en bloc, as an ordinary statute, by the British 
Parliament, 

In Switzerland and the United States the ordaining sov- 
ereignty was one and internal. Previous to 1848 the can- 
tons are said to have been separately sovereign. The only 
central authority was the Diet, consisting of one instructed 
vote from each canton, But unanimity was not required for 
decision, consequently a canton could be bound against its 
will, and coerced by arms if it resisted—as occurred in the 
Sonderbund war in 1847. Thus Laband’s conception of the 
German Empire exactly fits the Switzerland of that date; 
sovereignty rested in the cantons not individually, but col- 
lectively. There were not as many sovereignties as cantons, 
but one sovereignty, of which the cantons were cobearers 
(Mittrager). To the cantons collectively the cantons indi- 
vidually were subject; just as each Roman senator was sub- 
ject as an individual to the Senate asa whole. Following the 
Sonderbund war a committee of the Diet drafted the new 
constitution; the Diet itself then revised and passed it. When 
submitted to the cantons for approval, 154 cantons accepted. 
6% rejected it. The constitution thereupon went into effect 
for all alike. The sovereignty in the old confederation, there- 
fore, decreed the new Federal organization. No absolutely 
new State was created, but a rudimentary exchanged for a 
well-developed form. 

The same was true in America, but is not so easily seen. 
The traditional view regards the individual States as sepa- 
rately sovereign under the confederation. Article 2 declares: 
“Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independ- 


ence.”” . . . But words cannot obliterate facts. The States 
could not ‘“‘retain’’ what they had never possest. They 
had always been subject to a political supe- 

rior. First to England; secondly to the Conti- 

Modern aoa Congress, a seyousiceary. pead: me 
Federalism e facto sovereign; and thirdly, under the Con 


federation each State individually was subject 
to the States collectively. In the American, 
as in the Swiss Confederation, sovereignty 
was one and the States were its cobearers; each as an individ- 
ual was subject to the States collectively. 


This, however, is a disputed point. See Con- 
STITUTION; STATE RiGutTs, etc. Mr. Robinson 
continues: 


In Germany, the situation wae different in that the con- 
tracting States had been and still were separately sovereign. 
Aug. 18, 1866, the North German States provided by treaty 
for the founding of a Federal State within one year, the consti- 
tution to be drafted by a conference of Envoysat Berlin, and 

assed upon bya Reichstag elected on the basis of the Frank- 
ort election law. These provisions of the treaty were then 
enacted by the State legislatures as State law. State law they 
would have been without special enactment, since the August 
treaties rested upon State authority. State law they had to 
be, if law at all, since law requires a lawgiver, and only the 
States then legally existed. Both Reichstag and Conference 
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Farmers’ 
Federal Party 


therefore rested equally on State authority. The Conference 
sat Dec. 15, 1866, to Feb. 7, 1867. Its draft was submitted 
to the Reichstag February 24th by the King of Prussia, in the 
name of the associated governments. The Reichstag pro- 

osed amendments; these were accepted by the Conference. 

oth then dissolved and disappeared. The bodies created by 
State authorities had done their work, but the States were not 
legally bound by it, any more than the British Parliament 
was legally bound by the recommendations of the Canadian 
Constitutional Congress. The States did ratify the report of 
their agents, and fixt July 1, 1867, as the day for it to go into 
operation. But legally they could as well have rejected it. 
The lapse of the specified year would then have restored the 
Status quo ante Aug. 18, 1866. If, therefore, the criterion of the 
existence of a new State be the existence of a new political 
authority, setting a limit to older authorities, then no new 
State existed prior to the ratification of the constitution by all 
the States. 

It is indeed unquestionable that the German nation already 
existed, i. e., that the German people were conscious of com- 
mon interests, feelings, and aspirations. It is equally un- 
questionable that such feelings could not but result in new 
political relations, and that in an historical and dynamical 
sense, the nation did,as a matter of fact, employ the States as 
instruments in the creation of anew State. But it is gener- 
ally agreed that a nation is not a State politically organized, 
and a State cannot be said to give it political organization, 
because such organization is prerequisite to its being a State. 


Mr. James Bryce (‘‘The American Common- 
wealth,” chaps. xxix., Xxx.) sums up the faults 
generally charged against federal forms of govern- 
ment as: 


(1) Weakness in the conduct of foreign affairs. 

(2) Weakness in home government—that is to say, defi- 
cient authority over the component States and the individual 
citizens. 

5 (3) Liability to dissolution by the secession or rebellion of 
tates. 

(4) Liability to division into groups and factions by the 
formation of separate combinations of the component States. 

(5) Want of uniformity among the States in legislation and 
administration. 

(6) Trouble, expense, and delay due to the complexity of a 
double system of legislation and administration. 


Few of these dangers he thinks, however, have 
developed in the United States. He says: 


All that can fairly be concluded from the history of the 
American Union is that federalism is obliged by the law of its 
nature to leave in the hands of States powers whose exercise 
may give to political controversy a peculiarly dangerous 
form, may impede the assertion of national authority, may 
even, when long-continued exasperation has suspended or de- 
stroyed the feeling of a common patriotism, threaten national 
unity itself. Against this danger is to be set the fact that the 
looser structure of a federal government and the scope it 
gives for diversities of legislation in different parts of a coun- 
try may avert sources of discord, or prevent local discord from 
growing into a contest of national magnitude. 


The merits of the federal form of government 
he considers to be: (1) That federalism can unite 
States into one government without extinguishing 
local governments, legislatures, and patriotism; 
(2) that it supplies the best means of develop- 
ing a vast country; (3) it prevents the develop- 
ment of overcentralization; (4) it interests people 
in local self-government; (5) it secures the good 
administration of local affairs; (6) it allows of 
experiments in legislation; (7) it diminishes the 
risk which comes from size and diversity in the 
structure of a nation; (8) it relieves the national 
legislature of burdens which might prove too 
heavy. All these advantages Mr. Bryce holds 
true of the U. S. (But see Democracy.) For 
other countries, see under the different headings. 


REFERENCES: Besides the books quoted, see The State, by 
Woodrow Wilson. See also PoLiTICAL SCIENCE. 


FEDERAL PARTY, THE: The name given, at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution, to 
those who favored the Constitution as framed by 
the convention at Philadelphia in 1787. The 
name was later adopted by the party devel- 
oped under the lead of Alexander HamiILTon, 


Federation 
Vecratn THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
which favored a strong central national govern- 
ment, friendly relations with Great Britain rather 
than with France, the fostering of commercial 
interests, the assumption of the State debts, and 
the chartering of a national bank, etc. It con- 
trolled the general government till 1801. Says 
Schouler (‘‘ History of the United States,” vol. 1., 
p. s4): ‘‘To speak logically, it was the anti-fed- 
eral party that sustained a federal plan, while the 
Federalist contended for one more nearly na- 
tional.’’ (For a discussion of the views of the 
party, see CENTRALIZATION; CONSTITUTION; Ham- 
ILTON; STATE RIGHTS.) 


FEDERATION OF CHURCHES, THE: A 
movement toward practical church unity and co- 
operation in the carrying on of church evangeli- 
cal and social work, begun in New York City in 
1905, largely through the efforts of the Rev. J. W. 
Hegeman, Ph.D., and having as its essential 
principle the federating of the various religious 
bodies, for practical work, while allowing each 
body perfect liberty to fashion its own life inde- 
pendently in its own way. The New York City 
Federation, of which the Rev. Walter Laidlaw, 
Ph.D., is secretary, has been by far the most ac- 
tive federation resulting from the movement, es- 
pecially in social investigation and work (see be- 
low), but various state and city federations have 
been organized in New York state, Massachu- 
setts, and elsewhere, and have led to considerable 
thought and to some united and social work, par- 
ticularly in Providence, Toledo, Syracuse, and 
Utica. In 1900 a National Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers was formed, with E. B. 
Sanford, D.D., as general secretary (90 Bible 
House, New York City). This has created some 
general thought and held an important inter- 
church conference in New York in 1905. Con- 
cerning the very active New York City Federa- 
tion, its secretary contributes the following: 


FEDERATION OF CHURCHES AND CHRIS- 
TIAN ORGANIZATIONS IN NEW YORK CITY, 
THE: Organized 1895, incorporated 1901. Pur- 
pose: To organize and assist the churches and 
Christian organizations of New York City for co- 
operative work in behalf of the spiritual, physi- 
cal, educational, economic, and social interests of 
its family life, and to represent the Christian sen- 
timent of the city in regard to moral issues. It 
began its work by a sociological investigation, in- 
cluding nationality, housing, wages, and public- 
school attendance with religious conditions in an 
upper West side district of New York. It found 
a district denser than the densest ward of Lon- 
don, England. It secured DeWitt Clinton Park 
by united petition of Catholic and Protestant 
churches; succeeded in having Episcopalian and 
Lutheran communions erect needed churches; 
located two settlement houses and several kinder- 
gartens, and brought churches of district into per- 
manent cooperation. All succeeding investiga- 
tions have been conducted on the same principles. 
It has instituted a model tenement for negroes to 
atone for racial injustice of charging blacks extra 
rent, has located a Moravian negro church to care 
for the West Indian immigration. and several 
churches for whites. It has discovered most pop- 
ulous blocks in New York City, and led the way 
to the formation of the Tenement House Depart- 
ment of the city. Its work of eleven years has 
resulted in over twenty-five institutions with ag- 
gregate value of over $3,000,000, and shaped 
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the policies of sixty-five other institutions with 
value of over $10,000,000. Sub-federations 
have started cooperative work for neighborhood 
welfare. The first summer playground in New 
York, leading to the vacation playgrounds of the 
city, was conducted by a sub-federation. The or- 
ganization of summer vacation Bible schools 
that include the first aid to the injured in their 
curriculum have led the city to include the same 
in the curriculum of their schools. The organi- 
zation has-also assisted the city in locating public 
baths. Federal and state statistics concerning 
population, overcrowding, etc., in New York 
City are interpreted, reedited, and reissued in 
Federation, the quarterly of the organization 
($1 per annum). Here and here only the dis- 
tribution of nationalities, the congestion of the 
city, and much kindred information can be ob- 
tained. The publications are used as text-books 
in sociological departments of many colleges and 
seminaries. The society has taken religious cen- 
suses of over one million people. It has lists of 
all institutions in each of the seventy-seven sub- 
divisions of Greater New York; has in operation a 
cooperative church parish system covering 450,- 
ooo of the population; and has reduced, by the 
district plan, the churchless Protestants, in one 
neighborhood, from 48 to 28 percent. It has the 
support of twenty-five religious communions, and 
was the cause of the formation of the National Fed- 
eration of Churches. Studio 119 E. 119th St. 
WaLTeER LaIpDLaw. 


FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, THE: 
Owing to the fact that proof has been given by 
experts to the underfeeding of children among 
the poorer classes, and to the consequent retard- 
ing of their mental development, a number of 
communities have undertaken the feeding of 
school children. The practise is a development 
of a Swiss custom that newly married couples 
give a present of money to the school as a thanks- 
giving for their education. The mayor of Paris 
introduced this custom in 1849; in 1867 the 
Chamber of Deputies passed a law permitting any 
municipality to create a school fund, caisse des 
Ecoles, by voluntary contributions and subven- 
tions of the city or the state. This was em- 
ployed in buying shoes and clothes for poor 
children. In 1882 a law was passed compelling 
the creation of school funds in all parts of 
France. The district of Montmartre, Paris, was 
first in using its fund for the feeding of children. 
The idea soon spread over Paris, and other large 
cities of France, under the name cantines scolaires. 
The plan as now practised in France 
usually involves: (1) Free meals, or 
meals provided at cost; (2) provision 
of shoes and clothing when necessary ; 
(3) free medical attendance; and (4) in some lo- 
calities the sending of weak and sick children to 
the seaside or the mountains, under the name of 
“school colonies.’’ For the treatment of topics 
under (4) see article FREsH Air Work. 

I. At first only poor children were fed, free of 
cost, later any child who was willing to pay. In 


See AMERICAN 


France 


.1882 there were fifteen cantines scolatres in Paris, 


which served in all 1,110,827 portions, as the 
lunches were called. One third of these ‘‘orders”’ 
were for meat, one third for bowls of soup; the 
remainder for vegetables; 374,301 orders were 
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given free; 736,526 paid for. The total cost of 
the lunches was 59,264 francs, of which the 
children paid 36,776 fr. Later experience 
proved the “‘orders”’ could be made larger, and 
the price reduced nearly 50 per cent. Nowadays 
the cost of a meal—consisting of a bowl of good 
soup, a plate of meat, two kinds of vegetables, 
and bread ad libitum—is fifteen centimes, or 
about three cents. The managers say that this 
small sum more than coyers the cost. If all 
children paid, there might be some profit. Poorer 
children pay part, very poor ones nothing. In 
the district of Eppinette, a poor quarter, the 
children pay about 20 per cent of the total cost; 
in ordinary districts, e. g., Batignolles, from 45 
to 50; in wealthy ones, 75 to 85. In order to 
make up the deficit the Municipal Council of 
Paris grants a subsidy. The ‘total amount of 
this for the three years 1901-3 was 1,000,000 fr. 
The city is, however, largely compensated for this 
subsidy by the consequent reduction of the poor 
relief funds. Another item to be noticed is the 
falling off of private subscriptions to the cantines 
scolaires since the city has made the feeding of 
school children a municipal duty. Two features 
deserve special mention: (1) The prevention of 
fraud. When a child claims to be unable to pay 
even part of the 15 centimes, he or she is given a 
ticket at once; but within twenty-four hours an 
investigation is made at the home to find out the 
facts. If thestatement is true, the child receives 
free meals as long as necessary; if not, the parents 
must pay the arrears. (2) The discretion main- 
tained about poor children. Tickets of the same 
color are issued to all children, whether they pay 
or not; so that no child need exhibit its poverty 
by aspecial ticket. In order to prevent the over- 
hearing of applications for free tickets, each child 
is compelled to go through a little box-office 
singly and receives his ticket for or without pay 
there. Thus the taint of pauperism is removed, 
and the self-respect of the children preserved. 
The teachers, too, generally take their meals at 
the cantines, pay the same price, and receive the 
same ticket. About 90 per cent of them take 
their lunches with the children, altho there is 
no compulsion about it. The meals are tasty, 
served neatly, and paper napkins are provided. 
In several German cities, particularly in Ber- 
lin, the plan for feeding school children is very 
similar to that of Paris, the Schul- 
Kiiche is connected, as a rule, only 
with schools in poor districts. Brus- 
sels, Belgium, likewise follows the 
model of Paris; so do several cities in 
Switzerland. Italy has adopted the same sys- 
tem widely, but that of Vercelli, in the province 
of Piedmont, is unique in that it provides free 
meals to all children, and makes attendance at 
the meals as compulsory as that at school. 
Trondhjem, Norway, offers free meals to all 
school children who desire to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. Birmingham, England, feeds 
very poor or starving children with very scanty 
food as a matter of charity free of cost. About 
2.5 per cent of all the city’s children take these 
meals. The cost to the city is less than a half- 
enny a meal, including the mdnagers and 
elpers’ salaries of £100 in all a year. 

n the U. S. the Oliver Goldsmith school in 
Chicago has for several years furnished free 
meals to a large number of children. 

II. In nearly all European cities poor children 
are provided with shoes and clothing. District 


Elsewhere 
in Europe 


e 
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errara 
visitors look up the poorly dressed children’s 
homes, and provide these articles at the expense 
of the municipality. Details differ, but the 
plan is, in the main, the same. 

III. Free medical attendance is a feature of the 
scheme of many schools in Europe. Brussels has 
a compulsory system of free medical examination 
for all school children at least every ten days. 
The eyes, ears, teeth, general physical condition 
are overhauled. Tonics are given to weak or 
puny children; eye-glasses to those of defective 
sight; if need be, children are sent to the country 
or seaside. France, Switzerland, and Norway 
have less systematic medical examination. 

Several cities in the U. S., e. g., New York, Chi- 
cago, have introduced medical inspection. But 
it is perfunctory. Yet even these examinations 
have revealed the alarming fact that in New York 
17 per cent out of 10,000 children examined, 
suffered from serious defects of eyesight; and 
fully one third with less serious ones. An exam- 
ination in Minnesota proved 70,000 children to 
have very defective eyesight, less than 10 per 
cent of whom were provided with glasses. 

The result of the experiments in feeding and 
inspecting children have proved that poor schol- 
arship is often due to underfeeding, or some de- 
fect of eye, ear, etc. Better physical, mental, 
and moral development has attended the efforts 
of looking after the needs of poor children sys- 
tematically. 


REFERENCES: John Spargo, Underfed School Children, and 
The Bitter Cry of the Children (1906); R. Hunter, Poverty. 


FELS, JOSEPH: Of the Fels Naphtha Soap 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., mainly resident 
in England (Elmwood Bickley, Kent). Inter- 
ested in the Vacant Lot Gardening in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in Labor colonies in England. (See 
Lasor CoLoniEs; UNEMPLOYMENT; VACANT LoT 
GARDENING.) 


FENWICK, C.: Member British Parliament, of 
Labor Party for Wansbeck, Northumberland. 
Born 1850, began work at age of nine in a mine. 
He has been prominent in all endeavors for im- 
proving the condition of miners, altho he is op- 
posed to the Eight Hours Bill for miners. Is 
a member of the Royal Commissions on Mine 
Explosions and on Secondary Education; was Par- 
liamentary Secretary of the Trades Union Con- 
gress from 1890-94. Has been a member of Par- 
liament since 1885, elected chiefly by the votes of 
the Miners’ Association, altho the Liberals assisted 
him. Address: 14, Tankerville Terrace, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England. 


FERRARA, FRANCESCO: Italian economist; 
born in Palermo, Sicily, 1810. In 1834 he be- 
came chief of the statistical bureau of Sicily, and 
founded the Giornale di Statistica. In 1847 he 
was active in a movement aiming at the political 
independence of Sicily, and was imprisoned. 
Released in the following year, he was sent to 
Turin on a special mission, and during his so- 
journ there was offered the chair of national 
economy at the University of Turin, which he 
accepted. Later he held a similar chair at Pisa. 
In 1867 he was appointed minister of finance, and 
in 1868 became director of a mercantile school in 
Venice, where he remained until his death in 
1900. He has written: ‘‘Importanza dell’ Eco- 
nomia Politica” (1849); ‘‘Memorie di Statistica”’ 
(1890), etc. 


Ferraris 
Finance 


FERRARIS, CARLO FRANCESCO: Italian sci- 
entist; born at Moncalvo, 1850; educated at the 
University of Turin (LL.D., 1870). He was a 
member of the Italian bureau of statistics from 
1874 to 1876, and in 1878 became extraordinary 
professor at the University of Pavia, and in 1883 
a director in the Italian ministry of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. In 1885 he was called 
to the chair of administrative science and law and 
statistics in the University of Padua, which he still 
holds. He was a member of the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies during 1886-87, and since r904. He 
is a member of many academies and institutes of 
art and science and statistics. He is also an 
honorary member of the Swiss statistical society 
and of the English royal statistical society. 
Among his works may be mentioned: ‘‘La Sta- 
tistica e la Scienza dell’ Amministrazione nelle 
Faculta Giuridiche’’ (1878); ‘‘Moneta e Corso 
Forzoso’”’ (1879); ‘‘Principii di Scienza Ban- 
caria’’; ‘‘ Socialismo e Reforma Sociale’’ (1900), 
etc. Address: University of Padua, Italy. 
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FERRI, ENRICO: Italian sociologist and poli- 
tician; born at San Benedetto-Po, Mantua, 1856; 
studied at Mantua, Bologna, and Pisa. In 1880 
he was appointed professor of criminal law at the 
University of Bologna; from 1882-85 he officiated 
in a similar capacity at Siena; and in 1892 he was 
called to Pisa. Since 1895 he has been an attor- 
ney at Rome. In 1886 Ferri became a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies as a Socialist, and he 
has become a leading member of the party. He 
is the founder and editor of the Socialist organ 
Avanti, and has written various works on socio- 
logical questions. 


FEUDALISM: A social system prevalent in one 
form or another in northern and western Europe, 
through all the Middle Ages, according to which 
land was held by its owners as feuds or feifs on 
condition of paying service to a superior lord. 


The origin of the system is uncertain. It seems, however, 
to have been first developed in Germany. Some find its ori- 
gin in the Roman custom of making grants of land to tribes 
on condition of paying certain tribute or military service. It 
is certainly not very different from certain Roman forms of 
land ownership. (See LAND.) Mostauthorities, 
however, trace it to older and more fully Ger- 
manic and perhaps Asiatic origin—a develop- 
ment, it may be, of the early forms of land ten- 
ure. (See PRIMITIVE PRopERTY.) German 
chiefs had their comitatus or retinue of ‘“‘freemen’’ surround- 
ing and serving them in peace, and especially in war. Be- 
neath these were the serfs or tillers of the soil, dependent on 
the freemen. It was a system of society partly separate from 
and eventually largely replacing the relation of the individual 
to the State. Under feudalism the individual placed himself 
or was placed as a vassal (a word probably of Celtic origin, at 
first meaning servant) under a superior. He was said to be 
under commendation to him, and for the protection given by 
the lord he owed him obsequium, or willingness toserve. Feu- 
dalism was connected with the older Roman system of bene- 
ficia, or the giving of property for use, but with responsibility 
to the donor or heirs. From this system grew up the eccle- 
siastical benefices. Feudalism changed the beneficia into 
jeuda—property held under personal allegiance, allodia being 
property held in fee simple. The service paid by the vassal 
was service in war (service d'hoste), the obligation to appear at 
his lord’s courts (justitia), money payments (auxilta), and 
homage. The ‘‘ Treatise of Tenures’ says: ‘‘ Homage is the 
most honorable service and most humble service of reverence 
that a frank tenant may do to his lord, for when the tenant 
shall make homage to his lord, he shall be ungirt and his 
head uncovered, and his lord shall sit and the tenant shall 
kneel before him on both his knees and hold his hands jointl 
together between the hands of his lord, and shall say this: ‘ 
become your man from this day forward, of life and limb, and 
of earthly worship, and unto you shall be true and faithful, 
and bear you faith for the tenements that I claim to hold of 

ou, saving the faith that I owe to our sovereign lord, the 

ng’; and then the lord, so sitting, shall kiss him.” The tie 
endalion: was thus essentially a personal tie for the use of 
and. 


Origin 
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Feudalism grew up from the fifth to the ninth 
century, when it is found somewhat fully devel- 
oped in Germany, and developing in the adjacent 
countries. In Germany, however, the different 
chiefs were so independent that a centralized feu- 
dalism never appeared. It is among the Normans, 
in Gaul, in Aragon, through large portions of 
Italy, and, after the Conquest, in England, that 
we find its fully developed and centralized 

orm. 

Here all land is held as belonging to the king, 
representing the whole people. He divides the 
realm among his barons, to rule over and defend. 

For this they pay tribute to the king 
The Feudal 2"4 receive tribute from their re- 
Principle t#imers or vassals—the tribute in 
ple <: ; sap : 
time of war being military service. 
They in turn divide their baronies 
among the lesser nobility, and they among the 
freemen, each paying tribute to his superior. The 
serfs, finally, live on the domain of the lord of the 
manor (the freeman), cultivate it, and have certain 
rights of domicile and pasturage, for receipt of 
which they pay service to the lord. The serf 
pays no tribute to the king, only to his liege lord; 
the liege lord pays to his superior, and so on up to 
the king. This is the feudal zdea modified in his- 
tory in a thousand ways and by a thousand 
special grants and privileges. The basis of the 
whole system is the land tenure, which is “‘the 
sacramental tie of all public relations.” 

Once developed, however, the system imme- 
diately began tochange. When the English kings 
began to fight in France it became more conven- 
ient for the northern barons to give payments of 
money instead of military service; and the king 
preferred this, since it enabled him to hire troops 
who would serve him more unquestioningly. 
Gradually the system of paying money instead of 
service developed into the rule. ut of this 
came PARLIAMENTS, first called together to vote 
supplies for the king. But out of this came also 
other institutions. Under feudalism proper the 
serf paid nothing to the king directly, but only 
to his superior lord. When the king wanted 
money it occurred to his councilors that he might 
get money by taxing the serf as well as the lords. 
The early poll taxes were resisted (see PEASANTS’ 
REVOLT), but they were collected. It was for- 
gotten or apnignes that the serf already paid the 
king through the lord; that the serf only paid the 
lord because the lord paid the king. 
The lords were quite willing to have 


echt the serfs pay the king because then 

P they could claim that the king was 
paid, and keep what they received as 

their own. This developed the landlord system 


of England. Hitherto the lords had ruled their 
lands, not as owners, but as representatives of the 
king, and what they received from their vassals 
they paid over to the king, at least in part. They 
now claimed to own the land, and kept the tribute 
as rent. The king, they said, was paid through 
sans Out of this has developed modern Eng- 
and, 

It is not claimed that the development took 
this simple and conscious form; but it explains a 
large portion of what actually occurred. Under 
feudalism the vassal did not pay beth tax and 
rent. His rent or service was his tax. Says 
Rogers (‘‘Six Centuries of Work and Wages,” p. 
56): ‘‘There was in the thirteenth century no 
rent paid in the ordinary sense of that word.” 
Such conditions have led to two extreme views 
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of feudalism: the one too favorable, the other too 
severe. According to one view, to which con- 
servatives and some Socialists are inclined, the 
laborer under feudalism was better off than to- 
day. Every man was entitled to the use of a 
little land, with perhaps a cottage and the right 
of pasturage and of getting fuel in the manorial 
woods, all on the one condition of paying a little 
service or work to his lord. Each man had a 
place, a lowly place indeed—a cottage, rough and 
dark, with few comforts. ‘But then the lord did 
not have modern comforts, and at least the serf 
was sure of his living and related by ties often 
of personal regard to the lord on whose estate he 
lived, and whom he could occasionally see and 
know. There was no landless class, and there was 
not the modern impersonal ‘‘cash nexus’’ and 
freedom, which is often a freedom to starve. 

The other view to which liberals and individ- 
ualists are inclined, goes to the other extreme. 
It dwells upon the rough home and food of the 
medieval serf, above all upon his oppression by 
his lord. He had a place, it is true, but a dog’s 

lace and a dog’s life. How vastly better off, it 
is said, is the workingman of to-day. Feudalism 
has gone. Serfdom disappears in England after 
the Peasants’ Revoir. Feudal tenures were 
abolished by act of Parliament in England in 
1660;in Scotland in 1747. In France they disap- 
peared in the Revolution of 1789; in Germany and 
Austria, in the Revolution. of 1848-50. In each 
country, however, the system had long been 
modified by political and social changes. A feu- 
dal system is said to have early developed in 
China and Japan, but to have disappeared in the 
former country as early as 220 B.C., on the con- 
quest of the country by Siang Wang, of Tsin, or 
Tsin-shi-Hwang-ti. In Japan, it endured till 
1871, when the daimios or barons surrendered 
their lands to the Mikado. 


FICHTE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB: German phi- 
losopher; born at Rammenau, Lusatia, 1762; stud- 
ied theology and philosophy at the University of 
Jena. On leaving college he earned a precarious 
support as anitinerant tutor. In1791 he became 
a zealous follower of Kant, and in the following 
year wrote his ‘Critique of All Revelation,” 
which Kant highly commended. For a time he 
lived under pecuniary difficulties, but in 1794 
was appointed to the chair of philosophy at Jena. 
He soon broke loose from Kant, whose philosophy 
was not sufficiently idealistic. He said to a 
friend, ‘‘Kant has only indicated the truth, but 
neither unfolded nor proved it.” In 1799 a 
groundless charge of atheism removed him from 
the college; and he took up his residence in, Ber- 
lin. Six years later he was called to the chair of 

hilosophy at Erlangen. It was here that his 
amous lectures on ‘‘The Nature of the Scholar’’ 
were delivered. Later he was elected rector of 
the University of Berlin, where he remained until 
his death in 1814. 

Fichte united the qualities of the philosopher, 
the prophet, the patriot, and the saint. The 
fundamental notion of his philosophy is the reality 
of the ego, which posits both itself and the non-ego. 
As to his social views, the following quotations 
speak for themselves: 

In his ‘‘Materials for the Justification of the 
French Revolution,” he writes: ‘‘Property can 
have no other origin than labor. Whosoever 
does not work has no right to obtain the means 
of existence from society.” In 1796 he pro- 


= 


‘necessaries of life. 
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claimed “‘the right to property.’’ He says in his 
‘Principles of Natural Right’’: ‘‘Whoso has not 
the means of living is not bound to recognize or 
respect the property of others, seeing that, as re- 
gards him, the principles of the social contract 
have been violated. very one should have some 
property; society owes to all the means of worl, 
and all should work in order to live.’’ In his 
book on ‘‘The State in Accordance with Right”’ 
(‘‘ Rechtstaat’’) he foreshadows a collective or- 
ganization which would realize what he under- 
stands by right: ‘‘Labor and distribution should 
be collectively organized; every one should re- 
ceive for a fixt amount of labor a fixt amount of 
capital which would constitute his property, ac- 
cording to right. Property will thus be made 
universal. No person should enjoy superfluities 
as long as anybody lacks necessaries; for the right 
of property in objects of luxury can have no foun- 
dation until each citizen has his share in the 
Farmers and laborers should 
form partnerships, so as to produce the most with 
the least possible exertion.’ The essential ideas 
of the socialism of to-day, as regards both the 
notion of right and its realization, are contained 
in embryo in the foregoing lines, which were man- 
ifestly occasioned by Rousseau and the eigh- 
teenth-century philosophers, tho modified by his 
deep and pietistic Christianity. Among Fichte’s 
works may be mentioned: ‘‘The Destination of 
Man”’; ‘‘The Vocation of the Scholar’’; ‘‘The 
Nature of the Scholar”; ‘“‘The Way to the 
Blessed Life’’; and ‘‘The Characteristics of the 
Present Age.’’ His ‘‘Rechtstaat’’ was translated 
by A. E. Kroeger. 


FINANCE, THE SCIENCE OF: (from medieval 
Latin, finis, an end, or payment in settlement), 
is correctly used in economics for the science of 
the raising, administration, and expenditure of 
the revenues of a nation, state, or city. The 
word finance is popularly but incorrectly used 
for the discussion of the subject of money; per- 
haps because, in the United States, especially, 
questions of revenue have been so intimately 
connected with those of money. 

In classic times, while there was often wise 
management of the public-finances, there was 
little development of theory or principles of 
finance. The work of Xenophon on the revenues 
of Athens was simply a discussion as to how the 
city might derive sufficient revenue from its own 
territory. He recommends a state 
monopoly of silver mining. The 
Romans developed still less theory. 
The first modern development of the 
science was by the German cameralists (q. v.). 
These often gave good, practical advice, but still 
with little system or theory. From the seven- 
teenth century the school of the mercantilists 
(q. v.) began to have weight, and in the eighteenth 
century the school of the physiocrats (q. v.). The 
German cameralists discust finance largely as a 
matter of the management of domains and mo- 
nopolies. The mercantilists were more for duties, 
customs, and bounties. Under the influence of 
the physiocrats we have the development of the 
idea of the wmpdt unique, the single tax on land. 
Under Adam Smith and his followers 
we have the development of the ideas 
of free trade and the substitution of 
other taxes for customs duties. In 
the development of the modern science of finance 
the Germans lead. They divide the science into 
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three parts: 1. The organization of the financial 
economy; 2. public expenditure and the pur- 
poses for which it may be made; 3. public reve- 
nue and the sources from which it may be de- 
rived. The ordinary sources of revenues are 
divided into three kinds. (1) From agricultural, 
industrial, or commercial enterprises (see Na- 
TIONALISM; MuNICIPALISM; RAILROADS; PosTAL 
SystEM; TELEGRAPH);:(2) from fees; (3) from 
taxation (q. v.). 

In the conduct of a State’s financial system, 
Prof. E. J. James (article “‘Finance,” ‘‘Lalor’s 
Cyclopedia of Political Science’’) finds four main 
systems: 1. The German, where all public offices 
are filled from the ranks of persons who have 
shown their fitness by prescribed tests, and after 
a period of probation are appointed with a right 
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to the office and a salary as long as its duties are 
properly performed. 2. The French system, where 
the salaried officer, tho professionally educated, 
may be removed at pleasure. 3. The American 
system, in which the salaried officer may be re- 
moved for political reasons without any question 
of fitness. 4. The voluntary system, where offices 
are filled by those able and willing to act with- 
out salary. Professor James considers the Ger- 
man system, tho easly s the most expensive, 
in reality the cheapest and the best. (See Tax- 

ATION.) 

REFERENCES: Adolph Wagner’s Finanzwissenschaft (1877- 
1882); C. F. Bastable’s Public Finance (1892); T.G. Bowles’s 
National Finance (London, 1904); H.C. Adams’s Finance 
(1899); D. R. Dewey’s Financial History of the_U. S. 
0790335 A. D. Noyes’s Thirty Years of American Finance 

1903). (See also TAXATION.) 


FINANCES OF THE WORLD 


(From the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1905*) 


CouNnTRY Year Revenue Expenditure 
jess ee 81901 $62,723,000] $60,757,000 
ustralasia: 
Commonwealth... .| #1902-3 140,755,000 142,148,000 
New Zealand...... 1902-3 31,376,000 30,241,000 
Austria-Hungary.... bri902-3 75,896,000 75,896,000 
AUSEria patel» cle bi903 350,509,000 350,424,000 
Phuangary as crcicvete\e big02 220,672,000 221,649,000 
Belgium, sce trrcsie 31901 122,657,000 116,500,000 
Bolivia cv. eee ess bro02 3,614,000 3,663,000 
ree ee eae 2IQOL 137,295,000 99,306,000 
ritish colonies, no 
elsewhere specified .| *1902—3 121,885,000 117,381,000 
Bulgaria. J... 85. |} Prg903 18,917,000 18,853,000 
Canadaec. ten ences eo 21902 © 58,051,000 © 50,759,000 
Central America: 
Costa Rica........] b1902-3 2,820,000 2,812,000 
Guatemala........ 81902 2,046,000 2,169,000 
Honduras......... 21902 1,373,000 1,264,000 
INicaragtia.. cis sie 81901 2,403,000 2,393,000 
San Salvador...... ®1902 3,281,000 3,274,000 
CB ads. sites cals ae ®I9Q0I 38,684,000 44,001,000 
China 81901 62,710,000 71,896,000 
Gabatcte inst) snierar. 81902 18,791,000 19,515,000 
Denmark ®1902-3 20,300,000 20,792,000 
Ecuador ®I901 5,208,000 4,540,000 
Egypt 81902 60,051,000 56,511,000 
Finland ®I901 25,555,000 24,993,000 
France s,s .00 sb sieis 81902 695,276,000 695,250,000 
Algeria. cus ce *1902 410,899,000] 410,496,000 
mace Bei ve! ®I901 6,158,000 6,481,000 
rench colonies, 
not elsewhere 
specified........ brg01-2 | &417,100,000| °417,100,000 
French East Indies.} 1902 412,037,000] 412,031,000 
German Empire..... 81901 495,853,000 553,222,000 
German States....] "1901-2 | £904,287,000 | ®902,990,000 
German colonies.. .| >1902—3 h 2,227,000 h 2,227,000 
Greece B Ly ais. pyateha We rohan big03 14,664,000 14,327,000 
Raith cot ws tmerets bigo1-2 i 7,327,000 17,341,000 
Inidia, British.a,. aes 81902 371,531,000 340,440,000 
TeIvs «.decae Pas sank ®1902-3 375,000,000 356,492,000 
Japan Bale, cia eyed mv eial aut ®IQoOI-2 133,039,000 132,895,000 
i POPniOSE oss pk wee ®I901-2 9,844,000 9,043,000 
PROPER Sis Gofarston ashes b1903 5,362,000 5,361,000 
INT Se SEY mca ghonso a aketon ®I901-2 209,171,000 27,819,000 
Netherlands..... ef, SXOOT 61,526,000 61,468,000 
Dutch East Indies.| 1903 61,934,000 66,750,000 
IVOL WAM: poate staph se xi ®I901-2 27,000,000 27,259,000 
PATASUA Vis decineois e's bi902 II,007,000 11,007,000 
ieee) 01488 Se ees 1898-99 © 7,300,000 *7,300,000 
GANG oats tok Sse eisae ave ®I901 7,533,000 7,016,000 
POTN al trac icisye.5 sec ®1901-2 57,330,000 62,170,000 
Rumania........... ®I9001-2 42,114,000 38,906,000 
WRUSsiays sel ce ose 7 *I902 | 1,101,107,000 | 1,116,095,000 


Debt 
Rates of 
Year Total in interest 
Funded United States 
currency Per cent 
TQ02) || Sues ee 1477,888,035| $479,765,265] 4%- 6 
F903.) 4 ousteaniet 212,028,414] 1,084,605,444 Bu=U8, 
1903 | &......... 55.899,019 275,439,126] 3-5 
1903 | Crowns 5,359,320,917| 1,107,464,025| 3-4 
1903 | Crowns 3,626,180,223 739,020,208 3- 54 
Ig02 | Crowns.... 4,449,360,000] 1,038,585,000 ee | 
1902 | Francs..... 2,778,051,351 544,052,079] 24- 3 
1go1 | Bolivianos. k6,551,831 6,180,602 4-5 
1902)))) Aussh opmar 42,423,817 540,693,936 4-6 
1902—3)"So. <3 also sie 73.906,192 368,763,125 3-6 
1902 | Francs..... 1323,462,000 62,428,200 5-6 
TQOZ S]\ Ginevn aie rose e ™ 271,829,090 271,829,090 2 5 
TOO Nh ereelele evans 2,185,250 14,603,556 2h- 3 
T903).| Aaweeanaen 1,749,704 12,142,334 4-8 
1903) [:Kaeaewmes ® 19,688,353 96,249,771 5 -I0 
1902—3] Auc eee 264,665 5,590,636 4-6 
T903 il Packet e ts (°) 3,696,472) 4-5 
I9OZ4 || Gecseeees EK 17,012,580 107,304,151] 43-5 
1902 | Hecsns weet 125,991,960 613,140,000 4-8 
1903 | Kroner....| | 176,327,250] _P66,033,849| 3.- 4 
1903 | Sucres..... 8,534,500 5,740,628| 33-5 
TQS ete cirearags 102,896,100] 9500,743,871 3-4 
1903 | Francs..... 134,182,784 25,897,277| 3-3 
1903 | Francs....| 29,225,099,629| 5,856,706,403| 3 — 3% 
1902 | Francs..... 157,088,000 39,433,784 fo) 
1902 | Marks..... 2,811,517,700 698,849,400 3 - 3% 
1902 | Marks. 11,246,400,100| 2,687,621,000 Bh 4 
1903 | Francs.....| 715,000,000] 159,787,136| 24- 5 
19023 49... gaweee 12,567,964 27,961,249 5-6 
TOO2i La esinweeioe °207,768,012| 1,102,905,139 3 - 4% 
TOO?) || Lireypeetien + 12,615,394,000| ¥ 2,560,605 ,000 3-5 
To0s"| Ven. iseass 502,226,140 261,857,143 4-5 
1902 |$......... 17513531345 175,945,345 | 3-5 
1903 | Florins 1,137,116,676 463,150,904 2k- 3 
1902 | Kroner....| 262,598,341|  70,376,355| 3 ~ 34 
TOOTS eas alee tale “2,034,930 V 11,223,805 3-4 
1903 | Rubles 32,500,000 16,737,500 5 
SODA E eae eed «s.s w) 23,159,700 aveeua 2 
1903 4 Jahan * 153,708,445 819,886,580 3 —- 4¢ 
1902 rancs..... 1,238,339,384 272,774,501 4-5 
1903 | Rubles....! ¥6,629,246,086| 3,414,061,734| 3-5 
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Debt : 

Cc f =: Rates of 
OUNTRY Year Revenue Expenditure | Year Total in interest 

Funded United States 

currency Per cent 

Santo Domingo..... big02-3 1,910,000 1,922,000 | 1903) |:Aiysisiocscies ® 3,885,350 26,219,449 2i- 4 

EL VIE telerele eiectere bis bigo2 13,619,000 14,086,000 | 1902 | Francs 418,685,093 80,806,223 4-5 
EG be Sop o0 pac wot big02-3 13,823,000 13,640,000 Ce ar ea Oe eee ele So ee ee |e med Be 

PALIT Foils cahstea a Sres 981902 197,077,000 187,846,000} 1903 | Pesetas....|**10,680,777,056| 2,061,389,972 4-5 
WEEN iictcrs ois sans 31901 49,712,000 49,593,000 | 1903 | Kroner....| >> 346,693,044 92,833,336 3-4 
Switzerland........ 1902 20,691,000 20,563,000 | 1903 | Francs. £€ 90,158,376 17,400,567 3 

Bite yen ag: tei 2.51 b1897-8 81,450,000 81,089,000 | 1903 | £ Turkish 139,510,187 723,125,400 34- 5 
United Kingdom... .] ®1902-3 737,526,000 897;790j;000)| 1903, || Asccnucs+s dd 695,645,762] 3,885,166,333 24— 2} 
United States....... 81905 697,101,000 720,105,000] 1905 |$......... 895,158,340 € 989,866,772 2-4 
Philippine Islands.| *1903 15,326,000 TA, 208,000) EXOOS MED cts aioe], cae creictate ev rere 6,000,000 4 

Us tia vite -ii)..oz 81902 16,703,000 15,032,000 | 1903 | Pesos..... 101,945,979 127,362,827 3k- 5 

Wertezuela. os. es das 81902 4,818,000 5,026,000 | 1903 | Bolivars... ff 143,383,716 49,335,047 2°) 5 
Total Gs. | eee 7 GOSGOOCOG) G. 000,055,000) | maaan is sa aistaleis eisilh Figioi<in) aie shelecelerels 43,698,029,541| ...... 


* For latest figures, see under the principal countries. 


2 Including arrears of interest amounting to £14,289,783. 


® Actual receipts and expenditures. 

b Budget estimate. 

¢ From and on account of the consolidated fund. 

d am Pucaet. only, exclusive of subsidies and other expenditures of home government in interests of colony. 
® stimated. 

f Exclusive of transfers from the imperial treasury, appearing in the budget of the empire. 
& Exclusive of contributions to imperial treasury, appearing in budget of Empire. 

h Exclusive of subventions paid by the imperial government to the extent of $6,443,000. 
i Largely in depreciated paper. 

i Of which $54,347,834 constituted the internal debt. 

; External debt. « 


Exclusive of the East Rumelian tribute of 2,951,000 francs per year, for which no capital value has yet been fixt. 
m Net gross debt June 30, 1902, $366,358,477, of which $129,392,026 was not funded. 
$94,529,387 of assets, $50,874,000 constituting sinking-fund. 


Against gross debt there were 


° Converted into securities of the Salvador Railway Company in consideration of an annual subsidy of £24,000. 

P Total gross debt, against which assets amounting to $27,962,901 were held by the treasury. 

a Against which reserve funds amounting to $40,221,000 were held in beginning of 1903. 

r Of this total, 1,161,913,883 rupees represent the permanent debt in India, and £130,307,090 the permanent debt in 


England. 


t Against this total the treasury held bonds and securities valued at 166,039,000 lire, making the net debt= $2,528,- 


559,000. 


u Of which £1,116,686 were arrears guaranty payments due Paraguayan Central Railway. 

v There are besides outstanding the debts due to Brazil, 9,876,500 pesos, and to Argentina, 12,393,600 pesos. 

w The foreign debt, amounting to 431,579,080, exclusive of arrears of interest of £22,998,651, was assumed in 1890 by the 
Grace-Donohue Company on concession of the railways, and certain rights over guano deposits, mines, and lands in Peru for 


sixty-six years. 


x Of which £41,568,645 are reported to be in the hands of the government. ; ' 
¥ Of which 3,049,522,636 was in gold rubles or in terms of foreign currency, and 3,5709,723,450 rubles in terms of Russian 
currency. This total dogs not include about 550,000,000 rubles of credit notes in circulation, more than fully covered by the 


metallic reserve of the Bank of Russia. 


« Secured by customs duties and specially assigned revenues, the collection of which is controlled by the Santo Domingo 


Improvement Company, of New York. 


82 Of which 9,664,484,956 pesetas were classed as “‘internal’’ debt. 

bb Practically all contracted for the purpose of construction of railways. 

cc Total liabilities of the Federation, exclusive of the railway debt. 

dd Represents the funded debt proper and the estimated capital liability in respect to terminable annuities. 


ee The item in the column 
ff External debt, including arrears. 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS: The earliest fire com- 
panies were composed of volunteers, tho some- 
times inducements to join were held out by 
exempting them from jury duty. They were some- 
times like social and sometimes political clubs. 


Fire DEPARTMENTS OF TEN LarGestT CitTigEs, U. S. (1903) 


Paid E Property | Expendi- 

City Fire- ~~ | Loss from ture 

men | 8!nes Fires 1904 
New York, N. Y..... 3,359 170 |$7,082,439 |$6,438,426 
Sineago, Luis wags: ; 1,297 123 | 3,062,931 | 1,878,308 
Philadelphia, Pa.....] 854 66 | 2,326,528 | 1,377,247 
St_ Louis, Mo..,..... 510 52 | 1,203,929 882,508 
Boston, Mass........] 891 65 | 1,674,333 | 1,333,087 
Baltimore, Md....... 444 34 670,615 548,550 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 424 33 824,062 606,071 
iftalo; N. Yi... tn 570 38 932,240 751,200 
San Francisco, Cal...] 647 60 | 1,211,816 743,003 
Pittsburg, Pa........ 451 36 553,324 599,802 


“Funded debt” is total interest-bearing debt of United States. 


In New York, the firemen became a power in ward 
politics. The paid fire department of New York 
City was organized May 4, 1865. Since then the 
system has spread to all the large cities and at- 
tained remarkable efficiency, organized usually 
under fire commissioners. Fires are much more 
frequent in America than in Europe, because of 
poorly constructed houses and lack of construc- 
tion laws in America. This, however, is being 
changed. Partly as a result, the American fire 
departments are generally thought to be much 
more efficiently developed. 

In London, the force of the fire-brigade is 1,313, 
men and officers; land-engines, 82; fire-floats, tugs, 
etc., 15; expenditure (1904-5), £247,974. The 
fire-brigade of Berlin had a total strength of 847 
men and officers in 1900; 10 steam-engines, 18 
hand-engines, etc.; expenditure, 1,661,611 marks. 
That of Hamburg, 551 men and officers, 32 steam- 
engines, 8 gas-engines, 11 hand-engines; expendi- 
ture,1,264,830mks. Theforceof Viennaamounted 
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to 461 men and officers, 7 steam-engines, 30 gas- 
engines. Besides the professionals Vienna has a 
voluntary force of 1,028 men, with engines and 
apparatus of their own; expenditure for both, 
1,226,323 kronen. Germany has 50 professional 
fire-brigades. The fire-fighting forces of Ger- 
many have formed a union which consisted in 
1898 of over 26,061 brigades with 1,451,123 men. 
Austria has a similar union numbering in 1901 
9,849 brigades, mostly voluntary, with 441,925 
men. The fire-brigade of Paris consisted in 1g00 
of 1,753 men and officers; it had 25 steam-engines, 
etc.; expenditure, 2,620,727 francs. 


FIRE-DRILLS: It is usually assumed that 
where fire-extinguishing apparatus has been in- 
stalled in a building and fire-escapes provided, 
everything necessary for a fire emergency has 
been arranged for. 

Experience does not bear out this assumption. 
People not being accustomed to them, are afraid 
to use them at the critical time, or if many try 
to use them at the same time, get jammed on 
them and injured. 

The only way that these results can be obtained 
in the case of fire appurtenances is through an oc- 
casional fire-drill. The effectiveness of this in- 
stitution has long been proven in the public 
schools. Boys drilled in it are now men, and, 
appreciating the soundness of its principles, are 
putting it into effect in factories and in other 
places where people congregate for any length of 
time. 

A fire-drill is now considered an essential part 
of every up-to-date, well-organized business en- 
terprise. It is recommended by the city fire 
departments in order that the firemen on their 
arrival may give their immediate attention to 
putting out fire and preserving property instead 
of to saving lives. 

For the working of Fire-drills, address H. F. J. 
Porter, Industrial Engineer, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


FIRE INSURANCE. See INSURANCE. 


FISHERIES: A system of profit-sharing was 
introduced into the cod and mackerel fisheries of 
the United States about 1730. 

When a ship was built the builders would take 
shares in it—painter, sail-maker, rigger, captain, 
and all who were tomanit. The ship was divided 
into sixty-four shares. The builder would take a 
large part, the captain and mate each one share or 
one half share, and so on down through the entire 
crew. The chief owner was known as ‘‘the 
ship’s husband.’’ He determined the plans of 
the voyage. In fisheries, a ship would be held 
in five shares. The owner held two fifths and 
the crew (captain, mates, and men) held three 
fifths. Profits were divided among these con- 
joint owners according to the shares held. The 
owner kept the ship in repairs and the whole 
company paid the expenses. This custom has 
only in small part been kept up—longest in the 
Maine fishing smacks. To-day the fishers are 
poorly paid, and for the most part work for whole- 
sale dealers. 

This change in fisheries has destroyed its ro- 
mance. That is bad enough, but the indirect 
loss of having a considerably smaller number of 
competent seamen to recruit our navy from, is 
more serious, and affects the whole country. 
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UNITED STATES 
(Compiled by the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries.) 


42 o/ 20 o ot 
oF 1 n 
SECTIONS BES) E >| ays8 
OOO] GOQ] SEs 
> ala @ 
South Atlantic States (1902)..... 526] 23,452| $2,839,633 
Gulf States (roos)icgsee ec nd 18,029] 3,494,196 
Middle Atlantic States (1904)..... 83,103 | 18,963,976 
New England States (1902) 39,250] 12,406,284 
Great Lakes \(1903))snecbis see 9,333 2,745,501 
Mississippi River and Tributaries 
(2903)0%..% se arate oe 5) T3377 1,841,168 
Minor Interior Waters (chiefly for 
Ig900, 1902, and 1903)......... I 2,491 425,929 
Pacific Coast States (1904)....... 226| 19,658} 6,680,866 
Alaska Territory (1905)..........| 170] 10,866 7,330,224 
Total\:o..ct- ae tate Abaca cone 6,910 |219,559 |$56,727,777 


The total capital invested is $88,349,563. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
(Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 1905.) 


Regular F i - * 
pas occa- sooo Value of 
aie sionally Peeth products 
ployed ase 
ployed 
Englandand Wales| 34,318 8,132 | 9,131] 47,502,768 
Scotland..........| 29,064 10,487 |10,581 2,719,810 
Treland 2.4.2.2 gab 8,744 17,079 | 6,221 393,630 
Isleiof Mani wns: ses 637 BHO eaprenbeie en eked « ce 5 
Channel Islands... . 530 Logs s Goreme ts Pag histvers; sex f24 
Totali® 2e% ae 73,293 36,131 |25,933 | 410,616,208 


Fish imported were valued at £3,224,402. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


In Germany (1895), 32,199 persons were em- 
ployed in fisheries; in France (1905), 20,272 men 
(in cod and herring fisheries) ; Italy (1905) 94,684 
men in 24,264 boats; Spain, 14,700 men; Norway, 
93,169 men; Holland, 20,141 men. 


FLOWER, BENJAMIN ORANGE: American 
editor and author; born at Albion, Ill., 1858; edu- 
cated in public schools and Kentucky University. 
Until 1880 he edited The American Sentinel at 
Albion, Ill., and then went to Boston, where he 
established The American Spectator. In 1889 he 
founded The Arena, of which he was editor until 
1896. Fora short time he edited The New Time 
in Chicago, and later The Coming Age until that 
magazine was merged into The Arena, of which 
he (1904) became sole editor. A firm believer in 
pure democracy, he holds that the most impor- 
tant immediate step is the introduction of the in- 
itiative, referendum, and right of recall. He also 
favors proportional representation and direct 
primaries, believes in public ownership of all 
natural monopolies, and holds that the single tax 
would do much toward establishing equality of 
rights and opportunities. In view of the great 
inequalities of wealth he believes that a graduated 
income tax and an inheritance tax should be in- 
troduced for a term of years, as an equalizing 
factor. He is the author of: REE my 
from Other Lives” (1891); ‘‘Civilization’s In- 
ferno”’ (1893); ‘‘The New Time, Essays on Social 
Problems’’ (1894); ‘‘ Whittier, Prophet, Seer, and 
Man” (1895); ‘‘The Century of Sir Thomas 
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More” (1896); ‘‘Persons, Places, and Ideas”’ 
(1896); and ‘“‘How England Averted a Revolu- 
tion of Force” (x90), etc. Address: 5 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


FLURSCHEIM, MICHAEL: German social re- 
former; born in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1844. 
From 1860 to 1867 he worked in banks in Frank- 
fort, Berlin, and Paris. In 1867 he went to the 
United States, where he was an importer, manu- 
facturer, and inventor—first ‘in New York, and 
from 1870-72 in Virginia. In 1872 he returned 
to Germany, first engaged in a journalistic en- 
terprise (The American News), and in 1873 pur- 
chased the Gaggenau Iron Works, which he con- 
ducted for fifteen years with great success. He 
introduced new industries into Germany, and at 
one time he had taken out over one hundred 
patents. In 1883 he began to devote a part of 
his time to social reform. In 1884 his first book, 
“Auf Friedlichem Wege,” appeared. In 1886 he 
published ‘‘Deutschland in too Jahren,” a pre- 
cursor of Bellamy’s ‘‘Looking Backward,” and 
the flood of similar writings following in its wake. 
In 1889 he completed and soon published ‘‘ Der 
Einzige Rettungsweg,’’ and in 1890 he wrote in 
English, ‘‘Rent, Interest, and Wages,” which ap- 
peared in London in 1891. In 1894 he published 
‘Bausteine ftir Social Reform.’ In 1893 he 
went to the U. S. and Mexico, to assist in the 
foundation of a cooperative colony on land na- 
tionalization principles. Tho a follower of Henry 
George in the general idea that common land 
ownership is the foundation-stone of social re- 
form, Fluirscheim differs from him in most other 
theories, and also in regard to George’s proposal 
of the single tax, which he calls confiscation. He 
prefers full land nationalization, with compensa- 
tion of landowners. He considers his most im- 
portant discovery is his crisis theory. It was in 
1888 that he completed this theory. He holds 
that the cause of commercial depression, of scar- 
city of work—in fact, of the modern social prob- 
lem—is that the very rich neither consume the 
total of their incomes nor do they invest a great 
part of their savings in products of work (ma- 
chines, houses, steamers, etc.). They mostly in- 
vest in spurious capital, consisting of nothing but 
tribute claims that give no opportunity for work, 
but, on the contrary, by increasing the debts of 
the people, keep back their purchasing power, and 
thus prevent this power from keeping pace with 
the increasing productive power of the world, 
without which it must be impossible to keep at 
work all producers, for we cannot produce if we 
do not consume. : 

This spurious capital, these tribute claims, have 
their foundation mainly in private land owner- 
ship; for rent is the mother of interest and com- 

ound interest. As long as capital can invest in 
and and thus obtain rent, it will claim interest, 
wherever otherwise invested. When capital can 
no more purchase rent, it will be offered free of 
interest (of interest proper—i. e., of interest less 
risk premium) to labor, as the production of cap- 
ital, when unhampered by the-effects of private 
land ownership, will exceed the demand, and all 
who save for a rainy day and for old age will be 
glad to obtain the advantage of having their sav- 
“a preserved intact for the day when they need 
them. 

One other reform he proposed lately, which, 
tho he does not think it a fundamental one, he 
judges of great importance. This is the nation- 
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alization of commerce, the doing away with all 
middlemen, and effecting direct exchange of 
products through a State department, that mo- 
nopolizes it just as letter delivery is monopolized 
by another department. He desires to restrict 
individualism to production where competition is 
a stimulating element, whereas it only produces 
waste in distribution. This system would allow 
the introduction of another reform which is possi- 
ble in this way—a money reform. Exchange 
could take place through warrants issued by the 
commercial department, or checks drawn on the 
same, which warrants are redeemable only in 
goods or services. Metal money would become 
unnecessary or could be restricted to small coins. 
He has introduced the above three reform prin- 
ciples into the by-laws of the Mexican colony, 
Freeland—i. e., common land ownership, monopo- 
lization of commerce (distribution) by the com- 
munity, and warrant money. 


FOLKS, HOMER: Secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association, New York. Was born 
Feb. 18, 1867, at Hanover, Mich. Graduated 
from Albion College in 1889, from Harvard in 
1890. He was secretary of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Pennsylvania from 1890-93, and was 
appointed secretary of the State Charities Aid 
Association of New York in Feb., 1893, which 
position he has held continuously since with the 
exception of three years—1go1—4—when he was 
Commissioner of Public Charities of New York 
City. He has been on numerous committees, 
both for the state, city, and the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Author: ‘A History of the Care of Desti- 
tute, Neglected, and Delinquent Children in the 

. 8.” (1902); “‘Family Life for Delinquent 
Children ”’ (1893) ; “‘ Reform and Public Charities ”’ 
(1895); ‘‘Problems in the Administration of Mu- 
nicipal Charities’’ (1901); and other papers on 
similar topics. Address: 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOOD VALUES: The science of nutrition, tho 
a comparatively new science, has recently made 
rapid progress. The chemical standards of ‘nu- 
trition have been mainly investigated by Profess- 
or Voit and others in Germany, by Sir Lyon 
Playfair in England, by Prof. W. O. Atwater, 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Edward Atkinson, and 
now to a large extent and very effectually by the 
Department of Agriculture in the United States. 
Statistics of the nutritive values of food have been 
clearly presented by Professor Atwater and 
others. 

The animal body is a living machine, and, 
like any machine, needs fuel—i. e., food—to 
enable it to work, and also, as a machine does not, 
it needs fuel to keep it alive even without work. 
About one third of the food eaten goes to main- 
tain life. The main nutriments of the body are 
protein, fats, and carbohydrates, mineral matter 
and water. What is called protein forms tissue 
(muscles, tendon, fat, etc.), and serves as fuel. 
Fats form fatty tissue and serve as fuel. Car- 
bohydrates are transformed into fat, and serve 
as fuel. Water forms 60 per cent of the weight 
of the body and is an important constituent 
of food. Mineral matters form only 5 or 6 per 
cent of the body by weight, but are important. 
The standard of nutrition for a man at active 
but not excessive work is 700 grams of actual nu- 
tritive and digestible material free of water, 450 
of carbohydrates or starch, 150 of fats, 150 of 
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protein, with such mineral ingredients as will be 
found in any miscellaneous dietary in sufficient 
measure. These elements will yield 3,520 cal- 
ories, the calory being the amount of heat neces- 
sary to raise one kilo or 1,000 grams of water 1° C. 
In order to make allowances for inevitable waste, 
we may safely adopt 4,000 calories as the average 
units of nutrition for a man at active but not ex- 
cessive work for one day; 2,700 calories is, how- 
ever, perhaps enough to nourish a man at seden- 
tary employment. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, ‘‘ Farmers’ Bulletin 142’’ (1902), pub- 
lishes the following table of food values: 


PROTEIN Fat EGR Bore 

Ae teeta, OA ae 

SP| es |He] ss | ePl aes 

Or Hee ager peter nore bees. 

Kinp or Foop 05 3 is a 3 s Aa 3 2 

A) ee a, a 

Per | Calo- | Per | Calo- | Per | Calo- 

ct. | ries | ct ries | ct ries 

Meatsand fish........ 97 | 1,940 | 95 | 4,040 | 98 | 1,730 

Begs ios ccc lose 97 | 1,980 | 95 | 4,090 | 98 | 1,730 

Dairy products....... 97 | 1,940 | 95 |3,990 | 98 | 1,730 
Animal food (of mixed 

Giety nak Ge apern 97 | 1,940 | 95 | 4,050 | 98 | 1,730 

Cerealsivisn acc@s en 85 | 1,750 | 90 |3,800 | 98 | 1,860 

Legumes (dried)...... 78 11,570 | 90 | 3,800 | 97 | 1,840 

SiGAEA an ae ers ee MEP Cl ere ee tate esta ten 98 | 1,750 

Starchestesre encecroretel| ouce aeute tel ee hist cseiehe 98 | 1,860 

Vegetables.......... 83 | 1,410 | 90 | 3,800 | 95 | 1,800 

ERP bS bcs otiale clatsis cate 85 | 1,520 | go | 3,800 | 90 | 1,630 
Vegetable foods (of 

mixed diet)........ 84 | 1,840 | 90 | 3,800 | 97 | 1,820 
Total food (of mixed 

Gist) <i aoe el 92 | 1,820 | 95 | 4,050 | 97 | 1,820 


The department also makes the following 
statements of food values. (‘‘ Year Book, 1902’’): 


FOODS GROUPED ACCORDING TO THEIR VALUE AS 
A SOURCE OF ENERGY OR FUEL 


Cheap.—Furnishing more than 1,900 calories 
energy for ten cents at ordinary prices: All 
cereal products; sugars, starches, etc.; lard; dried 
beans and peas; cheap fat cuts of meat, such as 
beef, plate and brisket, and mutton neck, fat salt 
pork and bacon; potatoes and sweet potatoes. 

Medium.—Furnishing 800 to 1,900 calories en- 
ergy for ten cents at ordinary prices: Such cuts of 
meat as beef flank, neck, shank, and shoulder, 
veal flank and knuckle, mutton chuck, rib, and 
loin, and the cuts of pork with the exception of 
bacon and fat salt pork; such vegetables as green 
peas and beans, parsnips, beets, and turnips; 
dried fruits; butter, cream, condensed milk, whole 
and skimmed milk; salt mackerel; a few fruits, 
such as apples, pears, and grapes. 

Expensive.—Furnishing less than 800 calories 
energy for ten cents at ordinary prices: The leaner 
and the more expensive cuts of meat, such as 
beef chuck, rib, round, and loin, mutton leg and 
most cuts of veal; chicken and turkey; eggs, when 
costing over twenty-five cents a dozen; fresh and 
preserved fish and shellfish; green vegetables, 
such as cabbage, lettuce, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
celery, greens, etc.; fresh fruits, except those 
enumerated above; canned vegetables and fruits. 

Concerning the food eaten by different nation- 
alities, Mulhall (‘Dictionary of Statistics’’) gives 
the following table, except that the figures for Aus- 
tralasia are taken from Coglan’s ‘‘ Year Book”’: 
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Ls. PER INHABITANT g 
om n 
qe ies 
CounTRY ¢ BS te seal Ra | 

| 3 3/s02 24 S 
s o wi) oo 4 ao 

6|2 | alaol 3 | 8 

S| & 
United Kingdom....... 378 | 109 75| 19 380 gt 
Francés, acstece eerie 540 77a ae 570 66 
64 18 8 | 1,020 78 

51 It 5 180 

61 18 ri 560 28 
26 8 4 50 20 
71 6 3 20 6 
49 12 3 40 18 
62 22| Ir 500 112 
78.) sere §00 | 144 
64 22) 22 410 | 140 
Be etait 57 35] 15 820 | 240 
Belgium)... 32s. aes. 590 65 27] 1§ | 1,050 | 142 
Switzerland: sjo,me- ex 440 62 26| 11 140 | 110 
Rumania..... 400 82 4 9 80 8 
Sérvia > (0. uae eae eee 400 84 4 9 80 8 
United States.......... 370 esc Szaa 170 | 162 
Canada..7% coset eee 400 90 | 45] 22 600 72 
Australasia... >. accamert 377 |, 233) 70s ban 268 | 123 


This question of food has a very direct and 
practical bearing on wages and productivity. 
Workmen ill paid are ill fed, and workmen ill fed 
cannot do work equally valuable to the work of 
well-fed men. European manufacturers con- 
tinually marvel that American producers (e. g., 
in the steel mills) can sell their produce so cheaply 
and yet pay such high wages. But as proven in 
Schoenhof’s ‘‘Economy of High Wages,” high 
wages are really cheap wages, because the high- 
grade workman produces so much more. And 
a large part of the reason for this is that he is 
better fed. The well-fed workman has in the 
first place more vital power and endurance; 
and secondly, he has better quality of brawn and 
mind; he works less on a strain and nervous 
stimulus. His hand is steadier, his eye clearer, 
his brain more alert. He needs less minute di- 
rection and overseeing, which is expensive and 
rarely satisfactory. He needs also less stimu- 
lants, so much so that many temperance experts 
declare that good food is one of the best cures for 
the liquor habit. That American skilled work- 
men drink less beer and any alcoholic drink than 
their English or European competitors is proba- 
bly one of the reasons for their higher eioaactins 
ity. All this is, in fact,a matter of food. A few 
English manufacturers (among them Cham- 
berlain of Birmingham) have within recent years 
voluntarily raised their wages, being convinced 
that they would be more than repaid in in- 
crease of production: (See PRopucTiIoNn; PRIcEs; 
WaAGEs.) 


REFERENCES: W. G. Thompson, Practical Dietetics (1901); 
Howell's An_ American Text-book of Physiology (1897); 
Chittenden, Nutrition of Man (1 op) Various Farmers’ 
Bulletins of U. S. Department o griculture, especially 
No. 142, by Professor Atwater (1902). 


FOREIGN BORN. See PopuratTion. 


FORESTRY: Practical forestry, tho com- 
paratively new to America, is, historically, quite 
old. Inearliest times the forest was reserved for 
the game it contained, and was closed to the 
poorer people. In this era, when a man’s life was 
worth less than that of the hare which he at- 
tempted to trap, forest reservation was exceed- 
ingly unpopular, and the feeling is even now 
not altogether outgrown. 
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China, of all the great nations, has wholly neg- 
lected its forests, and as a consequence suffers 
more from the effects of deforestation than any 
other country. The great floods which annually 
roll down the Yang-tse carry destruction in their 

ath and cause the loss of thousands of lives. 

hese floods are due wholly to the fact that the 
watersheds are absolutely treeless. Germany, 
France, and Switzerland have brought forestry to 
its highest development, and these three countries 
derive a large revenue from ‘the administration of 
their forest estates. Forestry was practised in 
Italy long before Milton’s time, because his fa- 
mous line ‘‘thick as leaves in Vallambrosa,’’ re- 
ferred to a planted forest—the work of Italian 
monks. 

Forestry in the United States, in spite of the 
great strides which it has made in the last few 
years, is still very much in its infancy. In the 
early days of the colonies the value of the forests 
was at first recognized, and the colonial governors 
promulgated laws for forest preservation. But 
the forest had to be cleared to make way for 
fields and gardens. It was a place where Indians 
and wild animals lurked, and as such was to be got 
rid of. This feeling grew, and the ‘“‘westward 
course of empire’’ meant the downfall of the 
trees before the settler’s ax. There was inaugu- 
rated a period of waste, which was kept up until 
the present time. LLumbermen now say that the 
best part of the forest was thrown away. 

Recent investigations have shown that, at the 

resent rate of cutting, the timber supply of the 

. 5. will not last out the first half of the twen- 
tieth century. It became imperative that steps 
should be taken to preserve those forests which 
were not yet taken up, and out of this need grew 
the National Forest Service and the present sys- 
tem of national forests. 

Altho American forestry is not confined to the 
government’s activities, by far the most im- 
portant work is that which is being 
done by the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. The 
principal business of the Forest 
Service is the administration of the national for- 
ests. These lie wholly within the West, where 
the only remaining forests on public lands were 
to be found. The present area of the national 
forests is about 160,000,000 acres, an area equal 
to the New England and Middle Atlantic States. 
The objects of the administration of this domain 
are three-fold: first, to preserve the forests to fu- 
ture generations; second, to give them the high- 
est use in the present; and third, to make them 
self-sustaining. To accomplish these ends, the 
first care is to see that fire and waste are elimi- 
nated. 

The national forests are used in several ways: as 
a source of timber supply, as grazing areas, and 
as conservers of water. In some places, partic- 
ularly in connection with the development of 
irrigation under the Reclamation Service, their 
principal use is as a protection cover. In such 
places they will not be touched except where 
their chief purpose will be subserved by the cut- 
ting. In enclosing large areas of forest it is im- 
possible not to include certain grazing or agricul- 
tural land. In the case of agricultural land it is 
as freely open for homestead entry as when a 
part of the open public domain. Moreover, 
there are certain advantages to be had in connec- 
tion with settlements on the national forests, such 
as: the land can be selected by metes and bounds 
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to include only good areas, instead of having to 

take all the land that falls within a rectangular 

quarter section, as is the usual case; the free use 

of timber and stone and of the range, where such 

use is for private purposes. 

Timber is cut and sold from the national for- 
ests where the cutting means an improvement, or 
where the forest crop is ripe. In these cases the 
land is not skinned, proper precautionary meas- 
sures are taken against the ravages of fire, which 
almost invariably follow lumbering operations, 
and seed trees are always left so that natural re- 
production will follow. In most cases this is all 
that is necessary to secure a future stand of tim- 
ber, but for the purpose of reforesting burned 
areas, or where natural reproduction is insuffi- 
cient, planting operations are carried on in con- 
nection with the forests, and rangers’ nurseries 
are fixed institutions. 

The two principal sources of revenue from the 
national forests are, therefore, the fees which are 
received for the grazing privileges, 
and the stumpage price obtained by 
the government for its lumber. The 
grazing privileges are eagerly sought 
for by stockmen throughout the West, 
because the forest administration insures to them 
an equitable allotment, makes the range perma- 
nent by preventing overgrazing, and obviates 
difficulties between the conflicting interests of 
sheep and cattle, by absolutely segregating differ- 
ent parts of the range for these two industries. 
Indeed, so highly is the grazing administration 
held that stockmen’s associations have advocated 
that a similar plan be put in operation for all the 
public range in the West, whether it lies within 
or without the national forests. 

The timber sales are conducted with the idea of 
giving the best service to the immediate locality 
served by any particular national forest. They 
are not conducted with the idea of keeping lumber 
prices down, or coming in competition with pri- 
vate commercial interests. The settler and small 
dealer are, if anything, favored above large in- 
terests, and the whole policy is summed up in the 
idea that the forests shall be for the use of the 
greatest number of people over the greatest 
possible period of time. 

The national forests must be maintained to 
supply the future. If they did only this, there 
would be a sufficient excuse for their existence. 
But to be truly successful, they must be a help 
now and all the time, and must be so conducted 
that they will ‘‘pay as they go.” The U. S. 
Government now controls approximately 148,- 
000,000 acres of land in its national forests. Some 
of this area does not bear merchantable timber, 
yet the total stand is estimated to be approxi- 
mately 425,000,000,000 feet, log scale. No one of 
the largest timberland owners in the country holds 
more than 4,000,000 acres, nor does any one con- 
trol more than 50,000,000,000 feet. With the 
possible exception of Russia, the U.S. 
is by far the largest owner of stump- 
age inthe world. From now on there 
will be no such extensive additions 
as those made by the proclamation of March 2, 
1907, which added more than 15,000,000 acres 
to the national forests. 

Outside the western reserves the principal in- 
terest in national forest areas is in connection 
with the proposed White Mountains and Southern 
Appalachian forests. Bills for the creation of 
these forests have passed the U. S. Senate and 
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have received the approval of the proper commit- 
tees in the House, and it is understood they had 
practically the unanimous sentiment of the House 
of Representatives back of them. At the last 
moment they failed to pass the House. It is 
very likely that the American Forestry Associa- 
tion and the other interests which are back 
of the bills will see that they are reintroduced 
at another session, when they will likely be 
passed. 

The importance of government administration 
of the Appalachian forests cannot be overesti- 
mated. The slopes of these mountains contain a 
large proportion of the remaining supply of hard- 
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ship. Rich by inheritance, and with no other 
incentive to the work than his love for it, he has 
thrown himself into the cause of furthering for- 
estry in the U. S. with a zeal and industry that 
are stupendous. Every other interest in his life 
has been made subservient to this, his one great 
purpose. He and President Roosevelt have 
worked hand in hand, and to neither of them will 
future years bring any greater monument than 
that which they themselves have created in the 
national forests and the forest policy of this 
government. 


Number 


woods, and this supply should be made to go as far STATE of nation- | Total area 
as possible. The forests of the Appalachians are, al forests 
however, more important as a protective cover - 
than for any other purpose. The industrial des Ahr ee ee eee Eee y, phen 
velopment of the South will depend in a great Colorado.................-..... 18 15,748,722 
measure on the sustained water power of the i violets 20 Beers 
streams which flow from the Appalachian Moun- Nagas D3 Rata RID tee eee os ieee 
tains. These rivers will be intermittent in char- Nevada....................020, 5 1,391,999 
acter and will go from extremes of flood in one rks Mexico............0eee sees 13 7,007,644 
season to drouth in another and become sources puehems 3s Seba stays Giokg ons tee V9 ik artes 
of damage and danger if the mountain sides are Montana....................... 23 20,528,263 
denuded. Through the forests the perpetual Oregon........................ 13 16,463,253 
flow of the streams will be maintained, and a spe- eee Dakota....+..+0eesseeres 8 ate ee 
cific amount of water power can be depended wWashington.......2.11.22211 12. 6 12,065,500 
upon. The southern rivers and harbors will not ot asda ale es RENAE EEE oe 9 91020,475 
; ‘ : ashe «c+ én ners cia aly {meee wee 2 4,909,880 
be silted up, nor will fertile fields and valleys be pit@picctcttttttrrtt : AME 
washed away by the action of floods. a 
Two names will go down in history in connec- Total. wc. .s 0 ss 5. seinen 147,948,685 
tion with the preservation of the forest resources 
of the U. S. One of them is that of Theodore To April 20, 1907. 
FoREIGN FORESTS 
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Acres 
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Roosevelt, the president under whom the forest 
policy of the nation has received its greatest 
impetus. In spite of the fact that his greatest 
popularity lies in the West, he has deliberately es- 
poused a policy contrary to many powerful influ- 
ences there in order to keep the people’s property 
in the people’s hands. At a time when the most 
determined opposition was being made to his 
policy, and when legislation was pending that 
would make it almost impossible for him to fur- 
ther enlarge the national forests, he had the 
courage to make large additions to the existing 
reserves. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the U. S. Forester, is the 
one other man whose name will shine with equal 
splendor in connection with the cause of forestry. 

e is an example of the best in American citizen- 


In Great Britain, according to report in 
1903 of a departmental committee the area of 
waste, heather, and rough pasture or land out 
of cultivation in the United Kingdom on which 
afforestation could be profitably undertaken is 
21,000,000 acres, and that afforestation would 
furnish remunerative labor to an increased rural 
population, land under forests requiring more 
labor than the same area under sheep. The 
world is approaching a dearth in its supply of co- 
niferous timber, which constitutes between 80 and 
go per cent of the total British timber imports, 
pane which can be grown in these islands, and the 
question is therefore a matter of grave national 
concern. 

The figures for woodlands, as given in ‘‘Agri- 
cultural Statistics, 1905,” are: 
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England Seas Wales Ree 
j Acres Acres | Acres Acres 
Coppice....... yet ate tetah 538,123] 23,015] 15,733 576,871 
Plantations (since 
F8Q5) week cwads 59,647] 35,407 8,629 103,683 
Other woods......... 1,117,703 | 809,987]159,999| 2,087,689 
Total woodlands.|1,715,473 | 868,409 |184,361| 2,768,243 
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In the German Empire some 13,995,859 acres 
were estimated to be in forests, or 25 percent of 
the empire. They are cared for by the State on 
scientific methods. Prussia alone receives from 
forests and domains a revenue of some $20,000,- 
ooo. In France about 15 per cent is under for- 
ests; in Norway, 22 per cent; in Russia, 64 per 
cent of the forests (in European Russia) belong 
to the State. The revenue from the State forests 
in 1904 was 50,452,000 rubles, and the expenses 
II,I42,000. Bristow ApDAMs. 


FOUNDLING HOSPITALS: In ancient times 
infanticide, at least by exposure, was frequent. 
Aristotle and Pliny the Elder defended it. Insti- 
tutions for the rescuing of exposed children do 
not seem to have been wholly unknown, and the 
Christian Church early condemned such expo- 
sure and rescued infants; but the first foundling 
hospital for the receipt of infants abandoned 
by their parents appears to have been estab- 
lished by the Bishop of Treves in the sixth 
century. The first authenticated one is that at 
Milan. This was copied elsewhere, the usual way 
being to receive the infants in a marble basin in 
front of the cathedral. In the Middle Ages, 
foundling hospitals existed in all the large Con- 
tinental cities, tho the system was early abolished 
in Germany. In France it was early condemned 
as leading to vice, but defended as preventing 
infanticide, and continued. The revolutionary 
government of France in 1790 called such chil- 
dren enfants de la patrie, and decreed that every 
al girl should receive a premium of $24. 

his was abolished in 1811, but foundling hospi- 
tals were maintained. They exist still in large 
numbers in France and Spain, and to a less extent 
in other countries. Those in Russia are the larg- 
est. The medieval device long used in France, 
and perhaps still used there in some parts of the 
country, consists of a double cradle. When the 
child has been placed in the cradle on the out- 
side of the building, the contrivance is revolved, 
ringing a bell as it turns. The purpose of these 
“‘tours’’ is to make it easy to get rid of babies, that 
there may be no temptation to infanticide. The 
agitation for the abolition of this system was 
bitterly resisted. When the tours had been sup- 

rest in some places attention was called to the 
act that infanticide increased thereafter. But 
further examination of the statistics showed that 
infanticide had also increased in those depart- 
ments where the tours were still in operation; in 
fact, it had increased faster in the latter than in 
the former. From 1869-73 there were received 
in France 5,076 infants, of whom 2,037 died. 

At present in France the foundling hospitals 
are merely for the temporary care of infants. In 
Vienna mothers who bring infants to the found- 
ling hospitals must nurse them three months. In 
London foundlings and illegitimate infants are 
received only after careful investigation. In the 
United States foundlings are usually received in 
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poorhouses; the foundling hospitals exist in all 
the larger cities. Infants, however, are now 
increasingly boarded out under the supervision 
of the State, the result being that the death-rate 
of foundlings, which in hospitals is very high, has 
been much reduced. Massachusetts has abolished 
foundling hospitals by law, and the tendency 
everywhere is in that direction. (See CuHiLp- 
HELPING.) 


FOURIER AND FOURIERISM: Francois 
Charles Marie Fourier was born at Besancon in 
1772. Well educated and much traveled, but 
losing his property in the Revolution, he served 
two years in the army, and later entered business 
in Lyons. In 1803 he published an article on 
European politics. Becoming interested in social 
questions, he published anonymously his ‘‘Thé- 
orie des Quatre Mouvements”’ (2 vols., 1808). 
He believed that the full indulgence of human 
nature, with all its passions, would produce hap- 
piness and virtue. Society he would harmoni- 
ously organize in groups (phalanxes) of 1,600 
persons, to inhabit a phalanstery, a certain propor- 
tion to do one kind of work, others other kinds, 
and to regulate their time so as to harmoniously 
develop all sides of life. In 1812 the death of his 
mother put him in possession of a small sum of 
money, with which he retired to Bellay in order 
to perfect his second work. The “‘Traité de 1’As- 
sociation Agricole Domestique’’ was published in 
two volumes at Paris in 1822, and a summary ap- 
peared in the following year. After its publica- 
tion, the author proceeded to Paris in the hope 
that some wealthy capitalist might be induced to 


‘attempt the realization of the projected scheme. 


Later he became a clerk in an American firm in 
Paris. In 1829 he published “‘Le Nouveau 
Monde Industriel.’”” In 1831 he attacked the 
school of St. Srmon. He now began to gain fol- 
lowers, particularly Victor CONSIDERANT, who 
in 1834 published his ‘‘Destinée Sociale,” the 
most important work of this school. In 1832 a 
newspaper was attempted, and, with many in- 
terruptions, published, till it was supprest in 
1850. In 1832 Baudet Dulary became a convert, 
and proceeded to establish a phalanstery at 
Condé sur Vesgre, but it soon failed. 

Not discouraged, Fourier lived in the expecta- 
tion that some rich man would appear and carry 
out his ideas. He announced that he would be at 
home every day at a certain hour to receive the 
rich man, and is said to have done so each day 
till his death in 1837. 

Fourierism has been frequently described, 
sometimes in ridicule, sometimes in admiration. 
Henry James, Sr., says of Fourier’s writings: 

Every one who trusts in a living and therefore active God, 
in that God who is quite as active and original in our day as 
He was 6,000 years ago—in short, every one whose hope for 
humanity is alert, behooves to acquaint himself forthwith 
with the marvelous literature of socialism. You will doubt- 
less find things of an apostolic hardness to the understanding; 
you will find many things to startle, many things perhaps to 
disgust you; but you will find vastly more, both in the way of 
criticism and of constructive science, to satisfy and invigorate 
your understanding, while such glimpses will open on every 
hand of God’s ravishing harmonies yet to ensue on earth, that 
your imagination will fairly ache with contentment and plead 
to be let off. 


John Stuart Mill says (‘Political Economy,” 
Book II., chap. i., sec. 4): 


The most skilfully combined, and with the greatest fore- 
sight of objections. of all the forms of socialism, is that com- 
monly known as Fourierism. This system does not contem- 
plate the abolition of private property, nor even of inheritance; 
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on the contrary, it avowedly takes into consideration, as an 
element in the distribution of the produce, capital as well as 
labor. It proposes that the operations of industry should be 
carried on by associations of about 2,000 members, combining 
their labor ona district of about a square league in extent, under 
the guidance of chiefs selected by themselves. In the distri- 
bution, a certain minimum is first assigned for the subsistence 
of every member of the community, whether capable or not of 
labor. The remainder of the produce is shared in certain pro- 
portions, to be determined beforehand among the three ele- 
ments, labor, capital, and talent. The capital of the com- 
munity may be owned in unequal shares by different members, 
who would in that case receive, as in any Other joint-stock 
company, the proportional dividends. he claim of each 
person on the share of the produce apportioned to talent is 
estimated by the grade or rank which the individual occupies 
in the several groups of laborers to which he or she belongs, 
these grades being in all cases conferred by the choice of his 
or her companions. The remuneration, when 
received, would not of necessity be expended 
or enjoyed in common; there would be separate 
ménages for all who preferred them, and no 
other community of living is contemplated 
than that all the members of the association should reside in 
the same pile of buildings for saving of labor and expense, not 
only in building, but in every branch of domestic economy ; 
and in order that, the whole of the buying and selling opera- 
tions of the community being performed by a single agent, the 
enormous portion of the produce of industry now carried off 
by the profits of mere distributers might be reduced to the 
smallest amount possible. ... 

According to the Fourierists, scarcely any kind of useful 
labor is naturally and necessarily disagreeable, unless it is 
either regarded as dishonorable, or is immoderate in degree, 
or destitute of the stimulus of sympathy and emulation. Ex- 
cessive toil need not, they contend, be undergone by any one, 
in a society in which there would be no idle class and no labor 
wasted, as so enormous an amount of labor is now wasted in 
useless things, and where full advantage would be taken of the 
power of association, both in increasing the efficiency of pro- 
duction and in economizing consumption. The other requi- 
sites for rendering labor attractive would, they think, be found 
in the execution of all labor by social groups, to any number 
of which the same individual might simultaneously belong, at 
his or her own choice; their grade in each being determined by 
the degree of service which they were found capable of render- 
ing, as appreciated by the suffrages of their comrades. It is 
inferred, from the diversity of tastes and talents, that every 
member of the community would be attached to several 
groups, employing themselves in various kinds of occupation, 
some bodily, others mental, and would be capable of occupying 
a high place in some one or more; so that a real equality, or 
something more nearly approaching to it than might at first 
be supposed, would practically result; not from the com- 
pression, but, on the contrary, from the largest possible de- 
velopment, of the various natural superiorities residing in 
each individual. 

Even from so brief an outline, it must be evident that this 
system does no violence to any of the general laws by which 
human action even in the present imperfect state of moral and 
intellectual cultivation, is influenced, and that it would be ex- 
tremely rash to pronounce it incapable of success, or unfitted 
to realize a great part of the hopes founded on it by its par- 
tizans. 


Says Prof. R. T. Ely (‘‘French and German 
Socialism,” pp. 91-94): ; 


The central idea of Fourier’s social scheme is association. 
The all-pervading attraction which he discovered draws 
man to man and reveals the will of God. It is passionate at- 
traction—attraction passionnelle. It urges men to union. 
This law of attraction is universal and eternal, but men have 

thrown obstacles in its way so that it has not 

: had free course. Consequently, we have been 

His System driven into wrong and abnormal paths. When 

we return to right ways—when we follow the 

direction, given us by attraction, as indicated 

in our twelve passions or desires—universal harmony will 

again reign. Economic goods—an indispensable condition of 

human development—will be obtained in abundance. Prod- 

ucts will be increased manifold, owing, first, to the opera- 

tion of the passion to labor and to benefit society; secondly, 
to the economy of associated effort. . .. 

A social organization must be formed which will allow free 
play to our passions, so that they may combine harmoniously. 
Our present society, called civilization, does not, and cannot, 
do this. It is a system of oppression and repression, and is 
necessarily a frightful discord. Harmony can only be found 
in combinations of suitable numbers in communities known 
as phalanxes, and occupying buildings called phalansteries. 
Each phalanx is a unit, a great family, and dwells in a sin- 
gle building, a phalanstery. What is it that determines the 
proper number for a single phalanx? It is again the twelve 
passions of man. These can be combined in 820 different ways 
in as many individuals, and no possible combination ought to 
be po cies in the workers of any phalanx, or there will be 
alackof perfect harmony, Butinevery community there will 
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be found old men, infants, and those disabled on account of 
illness or_ accident. Provision must also be made for ab- 
sences, There ought not, then, to be less than 1,500 or 1,600 
members in a phalanx, tho 400 is mentioned as a possible but 
undesirable minimum; 1,800 to 2,000 members are recom- 
mended. A larger number would produce discord, and is, 
therefore, inadmissible. Buta further arrangement is neces- 
sary. These different characters thrown together helter- 
skelter would no more produce harmony than it would for one 
blindfolded to draw from a bag 2,000 combinations of notes 
for the piano and play them in the order in which they were 
drawn. On the contrary, they must be ordered intelligently 
in series, the series combined into groups, and the groups into 
the phalanx. 


But when Fourier fell to arranging his phalanx 
he let his ideas run away with him into amusing 
absurdities. He maintained that if England 
would introduce his phalanxes her labor would 
become so productive that she could pay off 
her national debt in six months by the sale of 
hens’ eggs. He would divide the time in his pha- 
lanxes into fixt mathematical divisions, allotting 
certain periods for study, for work, for amuse- 
ments, for love-making, etc. He thought that 
his mathematical harmonies enabled him to un- 
derstand the world and the universe. The chief 
of a phalanx is a unarch. The next highest 
officer is at the head of three or four phalanxes, 
and is called a duarch. Triarchs, tetrarchs, pen- 
tarchs, etc., follow; while the highest officer of 
the world is the omniarch, who dwells at Constan- 
tinople, the capital of the world. 

The duration of the human race on earth, he 
held, would be 80,000 years, divided into two 
periods of ascending and two of descending 
vibrations. Lions would be taught to draw 
wagons, as a symbol of the victory of man over 
nature. His conception of the relation of the 
sexes, altho giving vent to some noble thoughts 
about the freedom of woman, was, to say the 
least, contrary to conventional views, and, ac- 
cording to some, utterly grossandimmoral. Such 
are some of the fantasies that mingled with 
Fourier’s profound thoughts. On his tombstone 
were inscribed words which were considered to 
give the key to his whole system: 


Les attractions sont proportionelles aux destinées, 
La série distribue les harmonies. 


Fourierism had little practical application in 
France. Only two French phalanxes were ever 
started and both soon failed. For the efforts of 
Fourier’s leading disciple, see CONSIDERANT. The 
most permanent result of Fourierism in France is 
the Familistére at Guise which Godet began as a 
Fourierite colony, tho it only finally followed 
Fourier’s thought in a very general way. (See 
GUISE.) 

In the United States, however, Fourierism 
swept in a wave from 1840 to 1850. Brisbane 
(q. v.) presented its ideas in his ‘‘Social Destiny of 
Man.”’ Horace Greeley opened the columns of 
the New York Tribune to its teachings. Prom- 
inent men took it up. Brook Farm (q. v.) in 1844 
became a Fourierite phalanx, and its paper, the 
Dial, was converted into the Harbinger, a weekly 
Fourierite organ, which endured four years (1844- 
1848). In 1843 Brisbane had started a monthly 
organ, the Phalanx, which was discontinued 
when the Harbinger began. The largest Fourier- 
ite colony was, however, the North American 
Phalanx, established in 1843 at Red Bank, Mon- 
mouth County, N. J., with a capital of $8,000. 
It endured over twelve years. In all Noyes tells 
us of forty-one Fourierite phalanxes, and there 
were doubtless more, tho many of them were 
very small and weak. and most of them started 
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prematurely with insufficient capital against the 
judgment of prominent Fourieirtes. 


REFERENCES: Ch, Pellarin, Fourier, sa Via et sa Théorie 
(sth ed., 1872); R. T. Ely, French and German Socialism 
(pp. 91-99); John H. Noyes, History of American Socéal- 
ume. G79) ; Morris Hillquit, History of Socialism in the 

- S. (1896). 


FOXWELL, HERBERT SOMERTON: Eng- 
lish professor of political economy; born at Shep- 
ton Mallet, Somersetshire, 11849; educated at 
Queen’s College, Taunton, and at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge (M.A., 1872). In 1881 he was 
elected professor of political economy at Univer- 
sity College, London, which chair he still occupies. 
Mr. Foxwellis a fellow of, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He early devoted himself to the col- 
lection of works on social and political economy, 
and succeeded in gathering together a library of 
more than 30,000 books and tracts, some of them 
very rare. It was bought in 1901 by the Gold- 
smith’s Company, and presented to the Univer- 
sity of London. Professor Foxwell was editor of 
“‘Jevons’s Investigations in Currency and Fi- 
nance,’ and of Menger’s ‘‘ Right to the Produce of 
Labor.” He has himself written various papers, 
chiefly upon monetary questions. Address: 1 Har- 
vey Road, Cambridge, England. 


FRANCE: A republic since 1870. The con- 
stitution of 1871 has been revised in 1875, 1884, 
1885, and 1889. 


I. Statistics 


Area, 207,218 sq. m. Population (1906, al- 
most stationary for a number of years), 39,252,- 
267. The census is taken every five years. In 
1gor there were 18,916,889 males and 19,533,899 
females. The population per sq. m. was 190.9. 
Foreign population (1901), 1,033,871, of which 
the most numerous were 193,178 Italians and 
168,539 Belgians. 


ViTAL STATISTICS 


(From the “Annuaire Statistique de la France, 1904,’’ per 
1,000 inhabitants.) 


1873) 1878] 1883] 1888] 1893] 1898] 19011 
to | to | to | to | to | to | to 
1877] 1882] 1887] 1892] 1897| 1902] 1905 


IMETTIARCS calc <:c/clsie vie's < 8.2] 7.5) 7.4] 7.3] 7.5] 7.6] 7.6 
ITE NG ee ehia a t.< levis cies 26.0/25.0/24.2/22.5/22.3/21.7/21.3 
DYBALDS Saini s)5:0'sleasceiexerexe 22.5|22.5|12.3|22.2|/21.1|20.7|/19.6 
PMV OLCES asters ees sical Peis ere |onevaie 0. 10/0. 17/0.20]/0.23/0.24 
shitte Gh) COR ab aanmidgn 0.16/00. 18]0.21/0.22/0.24/0.23].... 


1 Compiled from the ‘‘ Annuaire.” 


Principal Cities (1901 census).—Paris, 2,714,068 
inhabitants; Marseilles, 491,161; Lyons, 459,099; 
Bordeaux, 257,638; Lille, 210,696; Toulouse, 
149,841; St. Etienne, 146,559; Roubaix, 142,365; 
Nantes, 132,990: Le Havre, 130,196. 

Religious Statistics —Nominally, the vast ma- 
jority of Frenchmen are Roman Catholics; prac- 
tically, there are many unbelievers. Up to Jan. 
1, 1906, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Reformed Church, the Augsburg 
Confession, and the Jewish Religious 
Community were recognized by the 
State, altho the Roman Catholic 
Church was considered the State church, ac- 
cording to the Concordat of 1801 and the Or- 


Church and 
State 
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ganic Articles of 1802. The ministers of these 
creeds also received their salaries from the State. 
In 1892, when the last religious census was taken, 
there were: Roman Catholics, 35,387,000; Prot- 
estants, 580,000; Jews, 49,000; other religions, 
2,995,995. In 1905 the recognized creeds received 
from the State 37,528,800 francs, and from depart- 
ments and communes, 7,555,042 fr.; making 47,- 
083,842fr. By the law of separation of Churchand 
State, which went into effect Jan. 1, 1906 (the gov- 
ernment claiming that the Church of Rome had 
already violated the Concordat), ecclesiastics over 
60 years of age and 30 years of service, formerly 
recognized by the State, are entitled to a pension 
of three fourths of their salary, and those over 
45 years and 25 of service to one half of their 
salary. Other ecclesiastics formerly recognized 
by the State were to receive grants for four years, 
and in very small communes for eight years. 
The total amount of pensions and grants in the 
first year is 29,563,871 francs descending to 20,- 
018,326 in the fourth year. This is for 38,093 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics (including 17 arch- 
bishops and 67 bishops), 686 Protestants and 54 
Jews. Church buildings and dwellings in actual 
use were to be made over to associations of citi- 
zens, for public worship (associations cultuelles) 
under civil law. This law was bitterly opposed 
by the Church of Rome as taking away its 
power of ecclesiastical rule, and very few asso- 
ciations have been formed. The State has 
granted minor concessions, but the main law 
is maintained with the general support of the 
country. <A law of roo1 required all religious 
associations and establishments to be authorized 
by the State, but many declining to apply for au- 
thorization dissolved themselves, and the Cham- 
bers refusing to authorize the great majority of 
the others, they were closed in 1902. 

Education is absolutely free and obligatory 
from six to thirteen years. Teachers must be lay, 
and all teaching by monks and nuns is suppressed, 
tho Catholics may have their parochial schools. 
The number of pupils in ‘‘Infant Schools’”’ in 
1904-5 was 670,687, that of teachers 8,838; in 
“‘Primary and Higher’”’ schools there 
were 5,568,030 pupils—2,802,599 
boys and 2,765,431 girls—and 150,- 
867 teachers. The public schools 
had 4,513,214 pupils of the primary and higher 
grades; and the private Jay schools had 1,054,816 
pupils. The maximum of pupils in primary 
and higher schools was reached in 1888-89, 
with the number of 5,623,401; since that time 
there has been a decrease. (See article Epuca- 
TION.) 

In r90s there were 24,743 miles of first-class 
railways in operation, and 3,345 miles of local 
lines. The State has made large 
advances to the railroads, which will 
eventually revert to the State with- 
out compensation (1950-60). (See 
RAILROADS.) There are 3,012 miles 
of canals and 4,665 miles of river used for internal 
navigation. The French mercantile fleet con- 
sisted—Dec. 31, 1904—of 15,057 sailing vessels of 
653,268 tons, with crews 74,348; and 1,457 
steamers of 696,059 tons, with crews numbering 
16,133. The State granted subsidies to the ex- 
tent of 40,770,000 francs. 

In 1904 France had 11,869 post-offices with 
total postal receipts of 246,238,651 fr. and expen- 
ditures—for both posts and telegraphs—of 245,- 
862,911 fr. The length of telegraphic lines was 
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98,890 miles with 369,630 miles of wire. The 
telegraph receipts were 43,932,706 fr. The tel- 


ephone had 3,999 urban systems with 15,580 
miles of line and 300,800 miles of wire; also 6,882 
interurban circuits with 35,300 miles of line and 
160,200 miles of wire. 

The commerce of France consisted (1906) of 
5,229,400,000 francs imports and 5,043,600,000 
exports. The latter were made up chiefly of tex- 
tiles, wines, silks, wool, leather, furs, perfumeries, 


The principal countries for exports were, in francs (1905): 
United Kingdom, 1,256,000,000; Belgium, 764,000,000; Ger- 
many, 629,000,000; United States, 295,000,- 
000; Switzerland, 303,000,000; Italy. 213,000,- 
ooo; Algeria. 327,000,000; Spain, 111,000,000; 
Russia, 58,000,000. Imports were from: 
United Kingdom, 593,000,000; Belgium, 313,- 
000,000; Spain, 180,000,000; ., 512,000,000; Germany, 
477,000,000; Italy, 154,000,000; British India, 246,000,000; 
Argentine Republic, 260,000,000; Russia, 275,000,000; Al- 
geria, 216,000,000. Marseilles is the chief port with a total 
of imports and exports of 2,220,000,000 fr. 


Commerce 


Agriculture is the chief occupation, employing 
6,000,000 people; 84 per cent of the land is pro- 
ductive. The holdings are mainly small. In 
1892 more than 85 per cent of the farms were of 
less than 25 acres, tho farms of over roo acres had 
45 percent of the farmarea. Lessthan 15 percent 
of the owners possess 74 per cent of the land. 
Much is done to benefit agriculture; 57 per cent 
of the land under cultivation is devoted to cereals, 
mainly wheat. There are 36,637,517 acres, sur- 
passed in Europe only by Russia; 4,324,250 acres 
are directed to grape culture, producing (1900) 
1,784,854,500 gallons of wine. 

In manufactures France suffers through lack of 
cheap natural resources, but excels in artistic 
finish. Textile industries are the most important, 
wool employing about 160,000 people; cotton, 
150,000; silk, 123,761 (1905). The metal in- 
dustry is next. In mining, the coal-fields are the 
most important national resource. 

Fisheries employ 155,000 persons. 

The mines employed 193,365 workers, produc- 
ing minerals worth 528,673,362 fr.; the output of 
the quarries was valued at 228,029,712 fr. Man- 
ufactures employed (1901) 5,819,855 people; ag- 
riculture and forestry, 8,176,569; commerce, 
1,822,620; transport, etc., 830,643; liberal pro- 
fessions, 399,839; personal service, 1,015,037; 
public service, 1,297,569; extractive industries, 
266,351. Including other occupations not men- 
tioned, the total number of people engaged in 
various kinds of profitable work was 19,715,075— 
12,910,565 males, and 6,804,510 females. 


II. Constitution and Government 


France is governed by a president elected for 
seven years, and a ministry selected by him from 
the Senate or the Chamber of Deputies. He pro- 
mulgates the laws voted by both Chambers, and 
insures their execution. He appoints to all 
civil and military posts, has the prerogative of 
pardon, and is amenable to punishment only in 
case of high treason. The president has the 
tight to convoke special sessions of the two 
chambers, and to conclude treaties with foreign 
powers; but cannot declare war without the con- 
sent of both chambers. Every act of the presi- 
dent has to be countersigned by a minister or 
secretary of state. M. Armand Falliéres was 
elected president Jan. 17, 1906. 

The ministry consists of twelve portfolios, viz.: 
president of the council and minister of the in- 
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terior; ministers of finance, war, justice, marine, 
colonies, public instruction, foreign affairs, com- 
merce, agriculture, public works, labor. 

The Conseil d’ Etat is a special body composed 
of councilors, maitres de requétes, and auditors 
—all appointed by the president. Its function is 
to advise the government in legal aspects and 
on new bills. 

The present ministry, with M. Georges Clemen- 
ceau (Radical) as Premier, consists of a bloc of 
Radicals, Progressists, and Independent Social- 
ists. The legislative power is vested in two Cham- 
bers, Deputies and Senate. The Chamber of 
Deputies is elected for four years by universal 
(male) suffrage. Each citizen of twenty-one 
years, who can prove six months’ residence in a 
town or commune, and not actually in military or 
naval service, has the right to vote—if not other- 
wise disqualified. Deputies must be citizens and 
at least twenty-five years old. A candidate must 
declare his intention of seeking election in a given 

district a least Beh pie preceding 
: election day. he Chamber is com- 
persue posed at present (1907) of 584 dep- 
uties. Each arrondissement—a dis- 
trict containing not over 100,000 inhabitants— 
elects one deputy. In 1901 there were 10,863,421 
inscribed voters. The Chamber is divided into 
parties: Socialist Radicals, 246; Republicans of 
the Left, 77; Dissident Radicals, 7; Independent 
Socialists, 22; Unified Socialists, 53; Progressists, 
64. These parties form the working or govern- 
ment majority. The ‘‘ opposition” numbers 117 
members of the Royalist, Bonapartist, Liberal, 
and Nationalist parties. 

The Senate is composed of 300 members who 
must be forty years old, elected by Senatorial 
Colleges throughout the country, which are 
elected by the inscribed voters according to 
municipalities and departments. The function 
of the Senate is to steady, not to oppose the 
deputies. 

he Senate and Chamber of Deputies assemble 
every year in January, and remain in session at 
least five months out of the twelve. They can 
compel the president to convoke them if the 
demand is made by one half the number of mem- 
bers of each chamber. The two Chambers, sit- 
ting as one body (National Assembly), elect the 
president. The Chamber of Deputies may im- 
peach the president and the ministers for high 
treason, and the Senate acts as High Court of 
Justice in such a case. 

Senators and Deputies receive an honorarium 
of 15,000 francs a year; they travel practically 
free on all railroads. The presidents of the two 
Chambers receive 72,000 fr. in addition for enter- 
taining. The president of the Republic receives 
600,000 fr., and an allowance of 600,000 fr. for 
entertainment. 

In all cases the preliminary inquiry is made in 
secresy, tho the accused may have counsel and 
witnesses, by an examining magistrate (juge d’ins- 
truction) who, with the consent of the Pro- 
cureur—State or public attorney—may dismiss 
the case or send it up for trial. The Court of As- 
sizes is assisted by twelve jurors, who decide by a 
simple majority. There are twenty- 
six courts of appeal, composed each 
of a president and four councilors, for 
all criminal cases which have been 
tried without a jury. The Court of Cassation is 
the highest judiciary body in France. It consists 
of a first president, three presidents of sections, 
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and forty-five councilors. It sits in Paris, and 
deals with all criminal cases tried by jury. 

All judges are appointed by the president for 
life, and can be removed only by the Court of Cas- 
sation. 

France is divided into eighty-six departments 
for administrative purposes. Each department 
is placed under a prefect who has wide and unde- 
fined functions. e is appointed by the govern- 
ment, and is assisted by representatives of each 
one of the ministries and bya prefectorial council. 
He is the representative of the president, and sees 
to the execution of all laws, the supervision of 
government officials, supplies the central govern- 
ment with information, etc. He, in turn, is 
represented in every arrondissement by a sub- 
prefect. 

The unit of local government is the commune, 
varying in size and population. There are 36,210 
of them; the majority (31,690) have less than 
1,500 inhabitants. The affairs of the communes 
are under a municipal council, composed of from 
ten to thirty-six members, elected by all legal 
voters within the commune, tho the prefect, 
sometimes even the president of the Republic, 
has the right of vote over the commune. The 
head of the commune is the maire, who is both 
representative of his commune and of the central 
government, and directs the police, etc. 

The next division is the canton, consisting on an 
average of twelve communes. It is not an admin- 
istrative unit, but a judicial one with a justice of 
the peace. 

The arrondissements, or districts (362 in France), 
have asubprefect as a representative of the central 
government, and an elected conseil d’arrondisse- 
ment as an advisory body. It is composed of one 
representative from each canton, and is concerned 
chiefly with the allotting of the quota of direct 
taxes among the communes, assigned by general 
council to each arrondissement. Members of the 
Chamber of Deputies are elected from the arron- 
dissements. 

A varying number of arrondissements form a 
department which—headed by a prefect—has a 
conseul général. This general council is renewed 
to the extent of one half every three years, and 
consists of one member for each canton. The 
council direct all economical affairs of the de- 
partment, partition taxes, look after roads, 
schools, poor relief, etc. Their decisions are con- 
trolled by the prefect, and may be, but very 
peely are, annulled by the president of the Re- 

ublic. 

sf Large cities like Paris form both communes, 
arrondissements, and a department. Paris has a 
municipal council of eighty members; is divided 
into twenty arrondissements, each with its own 
mayor. Over the council, however, is the pre- 
fect of the department of the Seine, appointed 
by the president. 

The French army is administered by the Min- 
ister of War, assisted by a Military Cabinet and 
the General Staff. 

The army, including Algiers and Tunis, and 
combining the various arms, numbers 576,000 
men and 129,511 horses on a peace 
footing. The colonial army num- 
bers 86,000 men—making a total 
662,000 (1906). 

The navy is under the Minister of 
Marine, who has different staffs and councilors. 
The number of officers and men on the active list 
of the French navy was (1906) 53,247, and that of 
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the reserve 49,340. There are 31 battle-ships 
of the first class, 9 of the second; 19 armored 
cruisers, 255 torpedo boats, etc. 

The revenues of France are raised chiefly from 
direct and indirect taxes, and from State factories 
and monopolies. The total budget 
for 1906 was 3,709,241,503 francs; for 
1907 (estimated), 3,831,222,273. The 
expenditure for the two years respect- 
ively is in francs: (1906) 3,709,192,067; (1907) 
3,833,825 ,305. 

he colonies and dependencies of France in- 
clude 4,089,076 sq. m., with 56,826,410 people; in 
Asia, 256,096 sq. m., and 21,471,300 
population; Africa, 3,792,150 sq. m., 
and 34,849,380 population; America, 
31,660 sq. m., and 425,050 popula- 
tion; Oceanica, 9,170 sq.m., and 80,410 popula- 
tion. The estimated colonial revenue (1905) was 
17:937,500 francs, and the expenditures 111,292- 
700 fr. 

The Minister of Colonies controls their admin- 
istration with the assistance of the Conseil 
Supérieur des Colonies. The trade of France 
with her colonies, except Algiers and Tunis, was 
in 1904: Imports, 487,857,000 francs; exports, 
557,872,000. 1905: Imports, 452,861,000; ex- 
ports, 585,628,000. 


III. Social Reform 


Social reform in France, as elsewhere, rests 
upon the past. 

Ancient Gaul, more thoroughly Latinized than 
any other Roman province outside of Italy, fell a 
rich prize to the Gothic invaders, and they here 
developed some of their richest cities and strong- 
est states. Only gradually did Paris raise her- 
self above other cities and develop in France a 
strongly centralized government, a process largely 
necessary to rescue France from the weakness in 
which she was left by the long English wars. Yet 
all through the country lay the traditions of much 
independence for the communes or townships 
and local divisions. These communes, especially 
those of the larger cities, stood repeatedly for 
their rights, and treated with the king sometimes 
as all but equals. But the process of centraliza- 
tion went on apace. When, in 1358, the Jacquerie 
rose, under Etienne Marcel, to battle for consti- 
tutional liberty, they were mercilessly put down. 
The Reformation was supprest in France for po- 
litical reasons, and the suppression aided the 
central government. The court of the Louis 
became more brilliant, more despotic, more cor- 
rupt than any other court in Europe. The result 
could be but a revolution. The French Revolu- 
tion (g. v.) did only what has been done in all 
other Western countries—it freed the bourgeoisie. 
The French Revolution was largely produced by 
English ideas. The philosophy of Rousseau and 
still more of the Encyclopedists came 
from the school of Locke. But it 
took in France, perhaps because of 
the logical French mind, a more revo- 
lutionary and more radical form. The genius of 
Rousseau, the writings of Mably, of Morelly, of 
Boissel, of Brissot de Warville, even the land 
views of the Physiocrats, filled France with new 
ideals of the rights of man, and with the concep- 
tion of government as only just when resting upon 
the consent of the governed. It is doubtful if 
the French masses at the time of the Revolution 
were suffering more than the dwellers in Eng- 
land’s manufacturing centers and in her agricul- 
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tural hamlets during the same period. But the 
despotism of the Louis gave to the Revolution a 
violent form. Nowhere else could a Louis say, 
“IT am the State’’; nowhere else did absolute 
monarchy go down in such a whirlpool of passion. 
The suppression, too, of the French Reformation, 
the infidelity of the Encyclopedists, the wit of 
Voltaire, had deprived France of faith. The Rev- 
olution came ‘‘a truth clad in hell fire,’ yet a 
truth, and a necessary one. Napoleon’s cannon 
put down the Revolution, but could not put down 
ideas. It could only make France long the scene 
of constant revolution and insurrection. 

With Louis XVI. guillotined in 1793, the house 
of Bourbon, which had ruled since 1589, met its 
fall, and we have the First Republic. From 1793- 
1795 the Convention ruled; from 1795-99 the Di- 
rectory; from 1799-1804 Napoleon as Consul. 
Then came the First Empire, from 1804-14, under 
Napoleon I. (died 1821). In 1814 the house of 
Bourbon was restored, with Louis 
XVIII., 1814-24, and Charles X., 


pie aae? 1824-30. After the Revolution of 
Changes 1830 we have the rule of the house of 


Bourbon-Orleans under Louis Phi- 
lippe (1830-48). Then comes the 
Revolution of 1848, and the Second Republic, 
from Feb. to Dec., 1848, under the Provisional 
Government; from 1848-52 under Louis Napo- 
leon. In 1852 the Empire was restored under 
Napoleon III., who died in 1873. .In 1870 we 
have the declaration of the Third Republic and 
the Government of National Defense, in 1871 the 
uprising of the ComMMUNE, and the presidents 
Louis A. Thiers (1871-73), Marshal MacMahon 
(1873-79), F. J. P. Jules Grévy (1879-87), M. F. 
Sadi Carnot (assassinated June 24, 1894), Casimir 
Périer (1893-95, resigned), Felix F. Faure (1895, 
died 1899); Emile Loubet (1899-1906); Armand 
Falliéres elected Jan. 17, 1906. 

Such is the bare chronicle of the constitutional 
changes that have swept over France. There 
have been continual smaller changes and upris- 
ings and ministerial crises. Through them all 
has gone the struggle for a republicanism more or 
less modified by the communal ideas connected 
with the old communes. 

Sixty years before Proudhon, Brissot de War- 
ville, in 1776, the year of Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth 
of Nations,’’ the year of American independence, 
had declared that property (as ordinarily under- 
stood) was theft. Baboeuf was the first to battle 
for communism, in his attempted insurrection of 
1797, but held as his ideal an utterly artificial 
dead equality to be rigidly enforced by the State. 
Insurrection crusht, thought was the only outlet. 
We come, therefore, to a long period of utopian 
socialism. Details of each author and school will 
be found under their separate names; we chronicle 
them here, to bring out the continuity. Fourier 
in 1808 published his ‘‘Théorie des Quatre Mouve- 
ments,’”’ with its strange blending of mathemat- 
ical formulas, far-reaching thought, and imprac- 
tical suggestions for artificial association and 
forced harmonies. It produced in 1834 Consid- 
érant’s ‘“‘Destinée Sociale,’ and his attempted 
phalansteries in France and far away in Texas; 
besides this, it led to Godin’s famous Familistére 
at Guise (1859). Meanwhile Saint-Simon, an 
aristocrat, became revolutionary, dreamed in 
18r7 of an industrial scientific collectivist State, 
and in 1825 of a Neo-Christianity, a church which 
should introduce social reform. Calling upon 
the pope to lead in this, on his refusal Saint- 
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Simon attempted a ‘‘religion’’ of his own, which 
Bazard and Enfantin developed into brief popu- 
larity and still briefer experiment from 1830-33. 
In 1840 Cabet published his ‘‘ Voyage en Icarie,”’ 
and the colony to Icaria in America was started 
in 1848. Meanwhile, Colins, Huet, and others 
were writing, while from England came the theo- 
ries of Owen and the reports of Chartism. This 
long period of utopian socialism was broken by 
the July Revolution of 1830, and the almost con- 
stant attempts of radicals and revolutionists like 
Blanqui (q. v.) to rouse the Paris Commune. 

In 1848 the Revolution of that year and the 
declaration of the Republic gave great hopes to 
the radicals, and the Socialists, mainly under the 
lead of Louis Blanc, demanded gov- 
ernment shops for the unemployed. 
The provisional government nomi- 
nally yielded, but appointed a com- 
mittee constructed to procure the 
mismanagement of the plan. (See ATELIERS 
NaTIONAUX.) The election of Louis Napoleon to 
the presidency and the coup d'état of Dec. 2, 1851, 
whereby the Empire was declared, put an end to 
the hopes of the Socialists till the overthrow of 
the emperor in 1870, the declaration of the third 
and present Republic. Conceiving it but a sham 
bourgeois republic, the Commune of Paris rose 
March 18, 1871, but were eventually defeated by 
the armies of the national government. (See 
Paris COMMUNE.) Meanwhile the International 
had been planted in France, and under the in- 
fluence of Bakounin, and influenced by the tradi- 
tions of the old communes, had developed an 
anarchistic communism. The communards of 
Paris, scattered after the Commune, declared 
mainly for anarchism. But after a season some 
of the leaders became convinced of the impracti- 
cability of anarchism, and advocated socialism 
of the Marxist types. In 1879 amnesty was 
granted to communards, and Guesde, Brousse, 
Malon, and others returned Marxist Socialists. 
A storng party was developed for collectivism. 
The Egalité, the Prolétaire, the Drotts de l’Hom- 
me, more or less formally committed to collectiv- 
ism, spread the thought. The Cri du Peuple, 
founded and edited by Jules Vallés, had, since 
1876, favored socialism. Collectivist ideas began 
to dominate the trade-unions. General con- 
gresses of working men were held at Paris in 1876 
and Lyons in 1878, and were largely socialistic. 
The Congress of 1879 at Marseilles was Socialist 
in everything except name. 

But collectivism was not easily to triumph. 
French communist anarchism was still strong, and 
represented by men of ability and standing, like 
Kropotkin and Reclus, and still more by an in- 
tense and fanatic devotion, such as has furnished 
the modern dynamiters, a Vaillant and a Henry. 
It had an organ of marked literary ability, La 
Révolte, founded by Kropotkin in Geneva and 
transferred to Paris; it had a paper, Le Pére 
Péinard, written in Parisian argot, and appealing 
to the workmen of the streets. The Becialist 
movement became divided. The right wing was 
for bargaining with the political radicals and for 
practising cooperation, and was hence called Op- 
portunist or Cooperatist; the left wing worked 
with the anarchists; only the center 
was for Marxist collectivism. In 
1880, at the Congress at Havre, di- 
vision became open. The majority 
favoring independent political collectivist agita- 
tion, the right wing, which desired to work 
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through existing political groups, defected, and 
formed the Alliance Socialiste Républicaine, and 
held congresses of its own at Paris in 1881 and 
Bordeaux in 1882. The anarchist wing re- 
nounced socialism altogether. The great major- 
ity, the center, declared for Marxist socialism, 
and formed the Parti Ouvrier Socialiste Révolu- 
tionnaire de France. This organization held a 
congress at Rheims, 1881, and declared Le Pro- 
létaire its organ. ; 

But even this organization divided. The 
question was whether to agitate for a complete 
Socialist program at once, or for portions of it, as 
might seem at the time possible. Those accept- 
ing the latter policy were called Possibilists, the 
former Guesdists, from their leader, Jules Guesde. 
Still another division took place. ,M. Brousse 
split the Congress of 1882, at St. Etienne, on a 
vote indorsing, instead of a centralized collect- 
ivism, a decentralized one based on the com- 
munes. He carried his point, 36 to 27, and 
formed the Broussist group, which soon became 
one of the largest, and in 1889 elected M. Joffrin 
to the Chamber of Deputies, while it frequently 
had nine members in the Municipal Council of 
Paris. Besides these groups there was in the 
Chamber of Deputies still another group, found- 
ed by followers of the old communist Blanqui, 
and hence called Blanquists. 

Too much emphasis, however, must not be put 
upon French political groups. They continually 
change, and the French system of the second bal- 
lot (see ELections) allows its various groups to 
vote for their respective group candidates sep- 
arately and then unite at the second ballot on 
the candidate of that particular Socialist group 
there seems the most chance of electing. Thus, 
in spite of divisions they have already increased 
the French Socialist vote from 47,000 in 1887 to 
120,000 in 1889; 305,000 in 1892; 440,000 in 
1893; 790,000 in 1898; 863,159 in 1902, and 
1,120,000 in 1906. The main endeavor, indeed, 
of the French Socialists of recent years has been 
to develop a party unity. In 1899 M. Millerand, 
as leader of the French Opportunist Socialist 
deputies, accepted the portfolio of commerce in 
the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry, and the French 
Socialists became largely split on the question of 
indorsing this or not, the leaders of the govern- 
ment Socialists being M. Jaurés and M. Millerand 
and the leader of the revolutionary and irrecon- 
cilable party being M. Jules Guesde. 

A motion to expel M. Millerand from the party 
was hotly debated in 1903, but finally defeated by 
a vote of 100 to 89. A new division and grouping, 
however, followed. M. Millerand was expelled 
from one party; and dissension was continued till 
1906, when, under the influence of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Congress at Amsterdam, and 
largely led by M. Jaurés, unity was at last at- 
tained and all the prominent Socialist groups 
united under the name of Le Parti Soczaliste. 
This strengthens a political position already 
strong: for outside of the Chamber the French 
Socialists have elected sixty-eight mayors, and a 
representation in 111 communal councils, with 
the majority in sixty-eight. 

The party has some forty-five journals, includ- 
ing three dailies. Leading papers are L’ Humanité, 
the organ of M. Jaurés, and Le Socialtste, tho other 
papers like the Petit République are out and out 
in their socialism. Besides, too, the fifty-five party 
Socialists in the Chamber there are twenty-two 
independent Socialists and 246 so-called Socialist 
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Radicals, largely favorable to many Socialist meas- 


ures. In the cabinet are two Independent Social- 
ists, M. Viviani, Minister of Labor and 

Socialist Hygiene, and M. Briand, Minister of 
aatedes Public Instruction, the able leader of 


the government in the matter of the 
separation of Church and State. Ro- 
man Catholic Christian Socialism, largely led by 
the Count de Mun qq. v.), has played a consid- 
erable part in France, but to a less extent now 
with the decrease of the influence of the Church. 
(See CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM.) 

This Socialist influence in recent years is largely 
responsible for the fact that the government has 
increasingly introduced and enacted legislation 
favorable to the interests of labor. In 1887 there 
was founded in Paris a Bourse du Travail (Labor 
Exchange) with an annual subsidy (later) of 
3,000,000 francs and in 1892 a fine building pro- 
vided in the Rue Chateau d’Eau. This became 
the headquarters of some 200 trade-unions and a 
center of the labor movement. In 1894 it was 
closed for a while as having become too much of a 
Socialist headquarters, but was again opened and 
has since been copied by 111 other French 
municipalities which have provided Bourses du 
Travail. Connected with this was begun a pub- 
lic employment bureau, which has now six- 
teen branches in Paris, and finds places for 
thousands of operatives and others. This, too, 
has been copied and there were in 1904 twelve 
municipal employment bureaus. These French 
Bourses du Travail received in 1904 215,030 
francs in subventions from the municipalities 
and 45,600 from the departments. There were 
affiliated in them 2,121 unions with a member- 
ship of 335,201. Through these employment 
agencies, 122,065 situations were sought. (See 
Pusiic EMPLOYMENT Bureaus.) The govern- 
ment has also enacted much labor legislation. 
(See Factory LrecisLaTion, DiceEst oF, section 


FRANCE; RaILtroap Laws; SuNpDAY Rest.) An 
Old Age Pensions Bill has been enacted. (See 
OLp AGE PENSIONS.) 

The trade-union movement of France, tho 


largely identified with the political movement, is 
not wholly so. The old gild system 
was overthrown in 1791, and working 
men’s organizations placed under a 
ban. Napoleon I. undertook to es- 
tablish compulsory organizations of 
employers and employees, with the employers in 
control, but with little success. Gradually, how- 
ever, working men’s unions developed. They 
won partially legal recognition in 1864, and com- 

lete freedom of organization in 1884. Strikes 
fete been of late years somewhat numerous and 
often bitterly waged, especially in the mining dis- 
tricts. (For statistics, see STRIKES.) 

In 1905 there were reported 3,102 employees’ 
unions with 252,036 members; 4,625 labor-unions 
with 781,344 members; 144 employees’ and work- 
men’s unions with 25,863 members; 3,116 agri- 
cultural unions with 657,953 members. 

These agricultural unions have largely lent 
themselves to the French cooperative movement. 
This began in 1848 when the government ap- 
propriated 3,000,000 francs as a loan to cooper- 
ators. Two hundred societies were started, but 
soon failed, and by 1852 the movement was over. 
It began again, however, in 1863, in the formation 
of several working men’s cooperative banking as- 
sociations. These, however, mainly disappeared 
with the failure of the Crédit au Travail in 1868. 


Trade- 
Unions 


Frente THE ENCYCLOPEIDA 
ranklin 

In 1879 a cooperative movement was restarted 
with new demand for government aid. M. Ben- 
jamin Ranopel made a bequest of 1,500,000 fr. 
to the city of Paris to aid cooperation. In 1883 
the first instalment of 400,000 fr. was loaned 
out, but resulted in littl. The movement, 
however, has recently grown and is now very 
strong. (For statistics, see COOPERATION, sec- 
tion FRANCE.) 

More peculiar to France is the movement for 
profit-sharing, begun in France, 1842, by M. Le- 
claire (g. v.), and brilliantly carried out (1877) 
by M. Godin in his Familistére at Guise (q. v.) and 
(1876) at the Bon Marché (q. v.) in Paris. There 
are at present some ninety-three firms practising 
profit-sharing in France, sixteen of which began 
doing so before 1865. Some too 
cooperative societies also practise 
aS tae ape In 1879 a Soctété pour 
‘Etude Pratique de la Participation 
du Personnel dans les Bénéfices was 
founded to guide the movement. (See PRorit- 
SHARING.) 

There has been also much activity in France in 
the way of practical philanthropies. The Musée 
Social (gq. v.) in Paris was founded in 1894 as a 
center for social studies. The same year there 
was organized the Société Frangaise des Habita- 
tions a Bon Marché. This society was simply for 
education and propaganda,. but largely as a result 
of its work there are to-day in France some sixty 
societies engaged in erecting cheap but good houses 
in some way for working men, whereas before 
1889 there were only a few societies, tho the 
Société Mulhousienne des cités ouvricres dates 
from 1851. Of these earlier societies the impor- 
tant Société Philanthropique, founded in 1780, is 
wholly philanthropic and its works are numerous. 
The more modern building societies are partly 
commercial and partly philanthropic, like our 
American societies of philanthropy plus 5 per 
cent. The largest of these is at by ais. A few 
more recent societies are working men’s cooper- 
ative building societies, like La Pierre du Foyer 
(1891). A law has been passed by which any 
department can create a Superior Council on 
Working Men’s Homes. (See Housinc.) Some 
societies, like the Société anonyme des Habita- 
tions ouvricres of Passy-Auteuil, endeavor to create 
working men’s model villages. The English Gar- 
den City movement has now a French represen- 
tative in the L’association des cités Jardins de 
France, which is agitating for that ideal. Be- 
sides this the Ligue du Coin de Terre et du 
Foyer, founded in 1896 by M. L’abbé Lemire, 
agitates for working men’s gardens (jardins ou- 
vriers). 

Many French employers, too, are active in in- 
dustrial betterment (g. v.). (See also MopEL VIL- 
LAGES.) 

Private charities have a large and varied de- 
velopment and cooperate with the State. The 
Société Philanthropique (1780) had, 
in 1900, 30 soup kitchens, 30 dis- 
pensaries, 4 for children; 1 hospital, 
3 night refuges, homes for the aged, 
for mothers, for women enceinte, improved 
dwellings, etc. Twelve thousand children are 
cared foreach year. At its refuges 12,000 women 
are admitted, and work found for about 25 per 
cent. Five thousand fr. a year are given in re- 
wards to honest and industrious workers. The 
CEuvre de Bienfaisance, founded by Miss de Broen 
(1871), is notable. The Geuvre de la Chaussée du 
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Maine, the Société frangaise de Bienfaisance de 
Tunis, the Hospitalité Universelle a Nantes et a 
Paris are also important. Ecclesiastical charities 
are numerous, tho secular institutions are grow- 
ing. Catholic societies relieved in 1901 107,400 
persons, and numbered 4,000, according to abbé 
Gayraud. Protestant societies are proportionally 
strong, the Institution des Diaconesses des Eglises 
évangéliques de France (1841) deserving especial 
mention. There is no charity organization society, 
but 15,827 Bureaux de Bienfatsance, in the com- 
munes, control private societies, and in a way 
unite them as well as administer outdoor relief. 
Indoor relief, only given when imperative, is well 
developed. There were in 1898 in France 1,708 
hospitals, at a cost of 133,914,343 fr. Most 
of them have free dispensaries and many free 
clinics. There are in Paris 28 Consultations 
de Nourrissons and many in the country. Asy- 
lums and schools for the blind and deaf-mutes 
were developed in France earlier than in any other 
country, and in many similar ways France still 
leads. The national lunatic asylum at Charen- 
ton is a model, and Ainay is a colony for insane 
men, and at Dun-sur-Auron for insane women. 
Institutions for dependent children are various. 
The first créche was opened at Paris, 1844. La 
Maison Maternelle, L’Hépital des Enfants Mala- 
des, la Ligue Fraternelle des Enfants de France, 
L’Ceuvre laique du bon Pasteur, are typical. The 
State has established State savings-banks, pawn- 
shops. (See PauprrisM AND Re LiEF INsTI- 
TUTIONS; PAWN-SHOPS, SAVINGS-BAnKs, LABOR 
CoLontgs, etc.) For the temperance movement, 
women’s movements, and activities for social 
purity, see articles TEMPERANCE; WOMAN’S AD- 
VANCE, RESCUE WorRK. 

Important French social 
are: 


reform societies 


Alliance d’Hygiéne Sociale. 23 Rue Las Cases, Paris. 

Bourse du Travail. Rue Chateau d’Eau. 

Cercle Amicitia. (Women’s Christian Society.) 
du Parc Royal, Paris. 

Comité permanent du Congrés international des accidents 
du travail et des assurances sociales. 20 Rue Louis-le- 
Grand, Paris. 

Confédération Générale du Travail, ro Rue du Chateau 
d'Eau, Paris. 


12 Rue 


Conseil Nationa] des Femmes frangaises. (1901.) 1 Avenue 
de ,Malakoff, Paris. 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales. (1900.) 16 Rue dela 


Sarbonne, Paris. 
La Mutuelle-Habitation. 2 quai de depnenes! Paris. 
La Croix-Bleu (Temperance). Rue Secrétan, Paris. 
Ligue anti-alcoolique. (1896.) 107 Boulevard Magenta. 
Ligue contre la Misére. (1894.) 22 Rue Orfila, Paris. 
Ligue du Coin de Terre et du Foyer. (Homes and gardens 
for the working classes.) President and founder, l’abbé 


Lemire. 26 Rue Lhomond. 
Ligue de Protection de l’Enfance. 122 Rue la Louviére, 
Lille. 2 
Ligue Nationale contre ]’Alcoolisme. 50 Rue des Ecoles, 
Paris. 


Ligue Nationale de la Prévoyance et de la Mutualité. 
(Savings-bank societies.) (1890.) Sec., Le Pasteur Ar- 
boux, 78 Rue Bonaparte. 

Musée Social. 5 Rue Las Cases, Paris. 

Office Central des Huvres de Bienfaisance. 
St. Germain, Paris. 

Société des Créches. (1846.) 15 Avenue d’Iena, Paris. 

Société francaise des Habitations 4 bon Marché. Sec., 
Jules Challamel, 4 Rue Lavoisier, Paris. 

Société francaise de ,Temperance. (1870.) Sec., Frederic 
Riemain, so Rue ,des Ecoles, Paris. 

Société pour l’Etude de la Participation aux Bénéfices. 
20 Rue Bergére, Paris. 

(1780.) Belle- 


Société Philanthropique. 
chasse, Paris. 

Société de préservation contre la tuberculose par 1’éduca- 
tion populaire. 33 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 

Société générale des Prisons. Sec., Albert Riviére, 14 
Place Dauphine, Paris. 

Union Chrétienne de jeunes gens. 
de Trevise, Paris, 


175 Boulevard, 


rs Rue de 


(Evangelical.) 14 Rue 
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L’Union frangaise anti-alcoolique. (1896.) 5 Rue de La- 
tran, Paris. 


Union frangaise pour le sauvetage de l’enfance. 108 Rue 


de Richelieu, Paris. 


REFERENCES: Almanach National, Paris; Annuaire Statistique 
e la France; Economie rurale de la France, by L. de La- 
vergne, 4th ed. (1878); France, by J. E.C. Bodley (2 vols.), 
2d ed. (1902); La France et le Marché du Monde, by Blon- 
del (1901); Evolution of France under the Third Republic, 
by Pierre de Coubertin (1897); Comparative Administrative 
Law, by F. J. Goodnow (1903); Modern Methods of Charity, 
by C. R. Henderson, chap. ix., France (1904). 
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FRANCHISE. See SurrraGe; WomAN’s Sur- 
FRAGE. 


FRANCHISES, in social science, means a priv- 
ilege or grant of a public or semipublic nature 
conferred on individuals or corporations by gov- 
ernments (municipal, state, or national). 

According to the common law, the franchise 
implies a mutual obligation between the govern- 
ment and the party holding the franchise. The 
government guarantees to strictly carry out the 
grant of the franchise (the franchise, however, 
always being strictly construed against the 
grantee), and the grantee agreeing to furnish the 
public all the facilities for which the nature of the 
franchise calls. The owner of a ferry franchise 
thus can be compelled to continue to run his 
boats, the failure to do this by common law for- 
feiting his grants. . It is asserted that the govern- 
ment cannot repudiate or withdraw its franchise, 
once granted. (But see EMINENT Domatn.) 
Where the charter conferring the franchise, how- 
ever, contains a clause reserving to the legislature 
the right to annul or vary the franchise granted, 
or where the charter is granted subject to a con- 
stitutional provision or general act reserving to 
the legislature such a power, it may constitution- 
ally be exercised. 

Franchises are not alienable by the owner or 
owners thereof without express legislative au- 
thority. They cannot, therefore, be conveyed or 
mortgaged of common right. They cannot be 
taken in execution and sold so as to convey any 
title to the purchaser. 

The conditions upon which franchises are 
granted are among the subjects which need the 
most reform in the United States, and have pro- 
duced the greatest scandals and corruptions, 
especially in our municipal governments. (See 
Corruption.) Important and valuable fran- 
chises are again and again given away for a song 
to private corporations by corrupt aldermen, 
bought up by these corporations. European 
cities, on the other hand, rarely grant a franchise 
unless the corporation receiving the franchise 
gives the city high and adequate returns of va- 
rious kinds. In Berlin, for example, a private 
company has the franchise to operate street-rail- 
ways, but it only received the franchise on agree- 
ing to pave the streets on which its tracks lie, 
from curb to curb; to pay a portion of its receipts 
to the city, amounting to some $250,000 annually, 
and in the year rg11 to turn its whole plant over 
to the city. 

Professor Bemis, in a paper on ‘‘Some Essen- 
tials in the Way of Granting Municipal Fran- 
chises,’’ read at the Minneapolis Conference for 
Good City Government, 1894 (see Proceedings, p. 
123), makes the following points as requisites of 
a good franchise: 


1. The mayor should have the right of absolute veto upon 
any proposed franchise. 
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_ 2, Constitutional, or, if that is not possible, a legislative, 
limitation to the length of time for whic future franchises 
can be given, such term not to exceed thirty years with ele- 
vated roads, twenty years with gas works or surface street- 
car lines, and a much less period for eleotric-light and tele- 
phone companies. 

3. The prohibition of renewing franchises until within a 
year of its expiration, otherwise companies may secure a re- 
rhb: from a corrupt council before the people are aware 
of it. 

4. The expiration of all franchises for extensions to new 
streets with the expiration of the franchise on the main sys- 
tem; otherwise the city is prevented from entering on any 
broad policy. 

5. Extensions on new streets made subject to order of the 
city, with appeal possibly to some court of arbitration. 

6. Complete publicity of accounts, with the power and 
ue vested in the city auditor to prescribe methods of book- 

eeping. 

7. In case of transportation lines, the right of the city to 
require increase of cars to the capacity of the road when 
traffic demands it. 

8. The express condition that the company receiving the 
franchise must, at its expiration, if not securing a renewal, 
sell out to the city or another company that may receive the 
franchise, at the cost of duplicating the physical plant, inde- 
pendent of any value based on earning power. 

9. The sale of the franchise to the bidder offering the 
cheapest and best service or largest revenue to the city, em- 
phasis being laid on cheap and good service. 

1o. Two years before the expiration of every franchise the 
citizens should have the opportunity to vote on city owner- 
ship, and if the latter is carried, the city to own and operate 
after the expiration of the franchise, with the provision for 
the merit system in the civil service. and with the further 
provision that every five years thereafter for ten or fifteen 
years, on petition of a certain number of citizens, another 
popular vote should be had on the question of continuing city 
management. (See MUNICIPALISM.) 


FRANCKE, ERNST: Editor of Soziale Praxis; 
director of the Bureau fir Sozialpolitik, Berlin; 
general secretary of the Gesellschaft fur Soztale 
Reform. Born Nov. 10, 1852, in Coburg; studied 
in the Gymnasium of his native city, and several 
universities. Received the degree of Ph.D., and 
later the title of professor. He was editor of 
newspapers in Nirnberg, 1877-81; Munich, 1881— 
1892; Hamburg, 1893-97, when he was called to 
Berlin. He considers the necessity of elevating 
the working classes by means of legal reforms and 
by the organization of self-help as imperative, so 
as to avoid both socialism and the pauperization 
of the working men. Author of numerous papers 
and essays on social reform and the best indus- 
trial policy. Address: Nollendorf Strasse, 29 and 
30, Berlin, W. 30, Germany. 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN: American philoso- 
pher and diplomat ; born in Boston, Mass., 1706, of 
poor parents, the fifteenth of seventeen children. 
Taken from school in his tenth year, he became 
two years later an apprentice in the printing-shop 
of his brother, who published the New England 
Courant, and for which Franklin early wrote. 
Owing to difficulties with his brother, he went to 
Philadelphia in his seventeenth year, almost des- 
titute. After a series of difficulties and adven- 
tures, including a trip to England, he gradually, 
by hard work and ability, met success. He be- 
came the editor and proprietor of a paper, The 
Gazette, and in 1732 of ‘“‘Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac.”” He became Clerk of the General Assembly 
in 1736, postmaster in 1737, and representative in 
1747. In 1753 he was made deputy postmaster- 
general for the colonies. In 1757 he went to Eng- 
land, representing Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, and Georgia with great success. He 
addrest Parliament, opposing the Stamp Act, and 
was consequently deposed from the postmaster- 
ship. Returning to America, he was a delegate 
to the Congress of 1775, and signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In 1776 he was sent as 
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Minister to France, with which country he suc- 
ceeded in securing an alliance. He raised loans, 
and in 1782 signed the treaty of peace with Eng- 
land. Returning to Philadelphia, he became 
president of the Supreme Council of the city and 
member of the Convention for Revising the Arti- 
cles of Union. He died April 17, 1790, and Con- 
eress appointed a mourning of two months 
through the states. 

Franklin founded the first public library in 
Philadelphia in 1732, ‘“‘the mother of American 
libraries,’’ and led in innumerable municipal im- 
provements. In 1752 he discovered the idea of 
lighting with electricity, and by his electrical and 
other scientific discoveries became recognized by 
and intimate with the scientists of all Europe, and 
received degrees and honors from numerous Eng- 
lish and European universities. In 1752 he or- 
ganized a scientific society which became the 
American Academy of Science. Turgot said of 
him: Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis. 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS: In England 
these are usually called friendly societies (q. v.). 
In the United States they are very numerous and 
play an important part in economic and social 
development. They are also very largely frater- 
nal benefit and insurance societies. They are 
opposed by a small and demonstrative but ear- 
nest minority who oppose all secret societies. 
Many believe they are only needed to-day be- 
cause the Church and the State do not perform 
their full duties. 

According to the World Almanac (1907), the 
membership of the principal fraternal organiza- 
tions in the U. S. and Canada is as follows: 


Odd PellOws<. cris slaves cine eee anatmeeicleus ais exces 1,521,095 
HreermasOns: , the. dnletea sido hie ee One le Sin epeteie ele 1,229,001 
Modern Woodmen of America...........00+008 813,642 
MIP ESH Ole se bigS) esis  enbbeuphaualeaties sate neinia lors 622,466 
Independent Order of Rechabites.............. 488,000 
Woodmenvof the Worldtrei Ps. Fat. ce cee cee 459,211 
Improved Order of Red Men..............5-5- 400,774 
Knghte of the, Maceabeessie ae anata: esis « steiiws 325,000 
Roval Arcana. cenvestaea ae heh oan 288,011 
Ancient Order of United Workmen....... Ty. 275,603 
Independent Order of Foresters...........--+++ 250,000 
Orderiof, Baglesane sates e was bivteiefivis Orsis #)5)000' 250,000 
Maresters OfvAMericar.o.s-ai,. ciereiiale o cial ctietialals.’s a2 241,110 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks........ 225,000 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. sf)... 00h. ee 210,000 
Knightstof Colum Disieiane sit ctdion siente:s cseies' as 166,494 
ening Order of United American Mechanics..... 163,205 
adies of the’ Maccabees... 2 Fs... ect. ations 145,293 
Knights of the Modern Maccabees.............. 125,000 
Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Association......... 95,500 
‘PripevOr Beni selut ss ater ela ere aielielote aie 92,500 
Knights’and! Ladies(of lomor:cvie cles sles s'cislereo's 92,000 
Improved Order of Heptasophs 70,439 
Knights of the Golden Eagle................6. 70,431 
National" Union. .U orig Meee iitiaciotn xc widase 2 62,444 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen............-. 61,671 
Protected, Home: Circle ::/xed ince aisles saic o's 59,981 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association............ 57,672 
Order of Gleaners,.. 0 intact ste neti eieinio a seein 56,000 
Court, of Honor..schs.0. ae ie he Clete emer aeleeate-s $5,392 
Brith, Abraham) Orders a ce cite ae tea ela 53,853 
New England Order of Protection.............. 43,167 
Knightsof Honors; 7... sees eae 40,126 
Ancient Order of Foresters-J5 vee see eae 38,898 
United Order of American Mechanics........... 36,554 
Sons: of, Temperance. :s... sha. Sees 34,789 
Independent Order of B’nai B’rith............. 28,539 
Knights ‘of Malta tit. .\.iislde so caluaten tele eeeenen 27,000 
Smailler:organizations. di sie bon cee ae eee 379,819 
PPOCAL oa Pass gto ahe er teats sale eee ee ee 9,656,280 


(See also A. C. Stevens’s ‘‘Encyclopedia of 
Fraternities.’’) 


FREE CHURCHES (OF GREAT BRITAIN) 
AND SOCIAL REFORM: Until very recent times 
the Free Churches have shared largely the con- 
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ception of the Church which was embodied in all 
Protestant symbols, according to which the 
Church was an institution whose chief object was 
to promote and insure the spiritual interests of 
its members, by the sound doctrine preached and 
by the sacraments administered. 

In recent times, however, two currents of 
thought have pervaded the mind of the Church 
in Great Britain and elsewhere, and have illu- 
mined and enlarged in the minds of men their 
conception of the essential nature of the Church 
and of her mission in the world. 

1. The revival and concentration of interest in 
the life and teaching of our Lord Himself was 
begun by Strauss’s ‘“‘Leben Jesu’’ and Renan’s 
‘Vie de Jesus.’”” Ever since a growing splendor 
of light has been poured out upon the Gospel 
histories, and upon Him—the Light of the World, 
whose glory fills their pages. Hence it is that 
the gospel of the kingdom which He preached, 
which had been somewhat obscured by the gos- 
pel of salvation as it had been called, meaning 
thereby personal salvation, is now restored to its 
true place in the ministry of the Church. And that 
gospel sets forth not only the laws and beati- 
tudes of the kingdom of God, but describes the 
manner and conditions of its gradual growth, till 
in all human society the healthful order of the 
kingdom of God be established. 

2. Also there has been a deeper study of the 
life and organization and object of the Church. 
Especially has this been the case in the Free 
Churches, which renounce at once 
the Erastian doctrine of a Church 


ner ee bey which is upheld and regulated by the 
Thought State, and the sacerdotal doctrine 


that the Church is constituted by a 

riestly caste which is self-replen- 
ished. If the Church be a living organism, its life 
must be within itself, possessing and quickening 
each member and uniting them by the one spirit 
which gives life to each. But such an organism it 
is now seen cannot exist merely to maintain and 
edify itself. The Church exists to fulfil by great 
and gracious activities the object for which she was 
founded, and for which she is continually upheld 
and inspired by the living Spirit of her Lord. 
This object is the same as that for which Christ 
came into this world, and which He proclaimed 
in His gospel of the kingdom, viz., that the 
whole of our humanity may be redeemed, and 
that the kingdoms of this world may become in 
truth the kingdom of God. 

A few words will show how these currents have 
gradually pervaded the Free Churches, and have 
thus led them to apprehend their social redemp- 
tive mission. In the beginning of last century 
the evangelical revival awoke the social con- 
science of England. It was the moral sense of 
England quickened by the evangelic faith which 
not only gave birth to the great missionary so- 
cieties founded at that time, but also to the 
mighty movement led by Wilberforce and Clark- 
son, which abolished slavery in every colony and 
dependency of Britain. Then a new spirit was 
breathed upon the middle of the century which 
also awoke a new social and humane spirit, 
Frederick Denison Maurice and Charles Kingsley, 
leaders of the ‘‘Broad Church,’’ wing of the 
Church of England, emphasizing the Incarnation, 
and teaching that all human relations and human 
society were brought under a new and divine law, 
and under the obligation of the universal brother- 
hood of men which was God’s family on earth, of 
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which Christ is the Eternal Head. This doctrine, 
enforced by other leading divines, such as Bishop 
Westcott, has influenced large numbers not only in 
the Church of England, but in the Free Churches. 
Also in the middle of last century much interest 
in Britain was awakened in the Inner Mission of 
Germany, especially under its great representa- 
tives, Dr. Wichern of the Rauhe Haus, near Ham- 
burg, and Pastor Fleidner, the founder of the great 
Deaconesses’ Institution at Kaiserwerth, near 
Dusseldorf, as in later years Germany has again 
stimulated the social mission of the Church by the 
Colonies of Mercy which have been established 
in that country by Pastor Bodelschwing, near 
Bielefeld, and under his influence in twenty-five 
other provinces. 

The result of these different forces so far as or- 
ganizations and activities in the Free Churches 
are concerned has so far exprest and fulfilled itself 
as follows: 

t. The National Free Church Council, which 
represents all the Free Churches of England and 

Wales, and represents, es 

; probably more than one half the 

prec ane) people of these countries who are 

members or adherents of the various 

branches of the Christian Church, 

has created a Social Questions Com- 
mittee with three duties: 

1. The study of Christ’s teaching and of the fundamental 
principles of the Christian faith in relation to the social 
problems of our time. 

2. The upholding of Christ’s authority as the Lord and 
Redeemer of human society as well as of individuals. 

3. The wise direction of Christian redemptive efforts so as 


ig abate and remedy great social evils which degrade human 
ife. 


Council 


This Social Questions Committee has published 
a “‘Manifesto on the Social Redemptive Work of 
the Free Churches,’”’ which has been largely cir- 
culated, and it has, now (1906), drawn up a pro- 
gram of social work, to be presented and urged 
upon the local Free Church Councils, which have 
been formed in every part of the country, and in 
which all Free Churches are practically united 
and represented. 

In addition to this the Presbyterian, the Wes- 
leyan Methodist, the Primitive Methodist, and the 
New Connection Methodist churches have each of 
them formed a special Social Service Committee, 
the objects of which are almost identical. They 
are exprest in the following statement, which 
sets forth the objects of the Social Service Union 
of the Wesleyan Church: 

“The collection and study of social facts, the 
pursuit of social service, and the discussion of 
social problems and theories from the Christian 
standpoint, with the view to educate public 
opinion and secure improvement in the condi- 
tions of life.’’ 

2. Soon after Toynbee Hall was established 
in Whitechapel, a settlement was founded in one 
of the poorest districts in the extreme east of 
London, called the Mansfield Settlement, estab- 

lished by Mr. Percy Alden, M.P., 
then a student at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, and who gave the name 
“‘Mansfield”’ to this new settlement 
in the hope that the students of Mansfield College 
might specially cooperate in its varied work. 
Following upon this, the Robert Browning Set- 
tlement was founded in Walworth, of which the 
Rev. F. Herbert Stead is warden. The Non- 
conformists’ Students’ Union of the University of 
Cambridge takes an active part in many of the de- 
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partments of this settlement. In addition there 
are six other settlements which have been estab- 
lished—more or less in connection with Free 
Churches—one in Canning Town, for women 
workers; the Ipswich Social Settlement, Lanca- 
shire College; the Settlement, Manchester Wom- 
en’s Settlement, Middlesboro; Croft House Settle- 
ment, Sheffield, and the United College Settlement 
in Bradford. The Wesleyan Methodist Church 
established some fifteen years ago a strong settle- 
ment which has been one of the most prosperous 
in our country, in Bermondsey—a large and poor 
district in the east of London. This settlement 
was founded by the Rev. Scott Lidgett, president 
of the Free Church Council for 1906. It has two 
branches, one for men and the other for women. 

3. The Wesleyan Methodist Church, which has 
not done much inthe formation of settlements, 
has set a great example to other churches in what 
has been called its ‘‘Forward Movement,’’ which 
has led to the formation of forty-five missions, es- 
tablished in the heart of the most populous dis- 
tricts in London, and of other great cities of the 
United Kingdom. Many of these missions are 
practically settlements, but their work centers in 
the popular evangelistic services which are held 
on Sunday and week-days, and in which the 
preaching of the Gospel is made at once attractive 
and impressive by song, and choral and orchestral 
music. Of the two best-known missions, one 
is the West London Mission, founded by the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes. In it the Sunday services 
have been held for years in St. James’s Hall and in 
three other halls. Surrounding these, and in a 
sense emanating from these, there are the minis- 
tries of a band of sisters and of brothers for whom 
a home is provided as in a settlement, but instead 
of giving only part of their time, the whole time of 
many of these sisters and brothers is devoted to 
the various kinds of social ministry. The other is 
the great Central Mission, founded by the Rev. 
S. F. Collier in Manchester. In this mission, the 
two largest halls of Manchester, and many chap- 
els in the poorest districts from which the con- 
gregations had ebbed away, are now filled by 

16,000 people every Sunday evening, 
Institutional 2"4 each of these congregations is 
Ghieclics organized for various forms of useful 
social work. But the whole mission 
finds its center and crown of worl in 
institutions which are founded: (1) to aid men who 
have fallen out of work, giving them employment 
which pays their board and lodging, and helping 
them again to find employment; (2) for fallen 
women and for women who are in peril, and (3) 
for the great army of crippled children found in the 
City of Manchester. The other missions of the 
Methodist Church do not equal these two in com- 
pass and varied organization, but all have the 
same impress, and have achieved a striking suc- 
cess. 

4. In other Free Churches a similar movement 
to the Forward movement in the Wesleyan 
Church has led to the establishment of Institu- 
tional Churches. Three of these have been 
founded by the London Congregational Union: 
(1) Whitefield’s Tabernacle, in Tottenham Court 
Road, over which the Rev. Silvester Horne and 
Rev. James Holmes preside; (2) in Claremont 
Hall, in the northwest of London, of which the 
Rev. W. F. Newlands, M.A., is president, and 
(3) in the south of London, of which the Rev. 

erbert Kenward is superintendent. One has 
been established by the London Baptist Union, of 
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which the Rev. Thomas Philipps is the superin- 
tendent. 

The Westminster Church, under the Rev. 
Campbell Morgan, is also forming itself into a 
great institutional church, in connection with 
which a number of social agencies are being or- 
ganized in the poorest neighborhoods of West- 
minster. In other towns and cities several 
church buildings which had become almost dere- 
lict because deserted by their former congrega- 
tions, are now being occupied and used as institu- 
tional churches in which large congregations are 
gathered, and by which many social agencies are 
carried on in the poorest districts. In every 
case the members of suburban churches are given 
efficient help. 

But apart from special missions, and institu- 
tional churches, there is being widely diffused 
among a multitude of churches the same social 
spirit and activity. So in connection with them 
there are formed Week Evening Institutes for 
the elder scholars of our Sunday-schools, and 
the younger people of the church, in which rec- 
reation and bright educational classes are pro- 
vided for the young: Boys’ Brigades, Girls’ Life 
Brigades, Leagues of Honor and of Service are also 
formed in them for the physical and moral train- 
ing of boys and girls. And in addition to these 
Week Evening Institutes for the young, there are 
also being formed in many churches social in- 
stitutes for the adults, not only for those who are 
members of the congregation, but for working 
men and women in the neighborhood. The ob- 
ject of these institutes is thus defined: “‘To sup- 
ply the great social need of working men and 
women of our country—viz., to provide for them 
rest and recreation in the evening that will be 
bright and attractive, and give opportunities for 
social intercourse and pleasure. It is desired 
that everywhere these institutes be so conducted 
that the social and recreative attractions shall 
awaken the desire for higher interests.” 

5. During the last few years two great religious 
and social movements have arisen among the 
working people of Great Britain, and they are 
chiefly associated with the Free 
Churches. One is the Adult Sunday- 


Adult’ School Movement. For some years 
Sunday- : | 
Schools this. was largely confined to Bir- 


mingham and the neighborhood. It 
was initiated there by Mr. Alderman 
White, a ‘‘Friend.”’ The movement has been 
from its origin very largely maintained and as- 
sociated with the Friends. Mr. Cadbury, of 
Bournville, has, throughout his whole life, pre- 
sided at an adult Sunday-morning school regu- 
larly attended by some 700 or 800 working men. 
During the last ten years this movement has 
spread over the country in a remarkable way, 
and there are now over 100,000 working men as- 
sembling in these schools in different parts of the 
country. In these schools half an hour is de- 
voted to the reading and study of the Bible, half 
an hour to some educational subject, which may 
be very elementary, or may open up social and 
literary studies, and another half hour is devoted 
to the enrolment of members, the payment of a 
small weekly fee, and to a bright, hortatory re- 
ligious service. Five or six years ago a National 
Council was formed in order to extend and de- 
velop these Sunday-morning schools, and with 
amazing success. This council issues a monthly 
organ entitled One and All; the head offices are 
in Birmingham, where the organ is published, 
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and the secretary is Mr. E. Gilbert, Bournville, 
Birmingham. 

The second movement is still more remarkable. 
During Mr. Moody’s first visit to Great Britain 
Mr. Blackham, of West Bromwich, 
caught the idea of having, on the 
Sunday afternoon, a service for work- 
ing men which should be, in his 
terse phrase, ‘bright, brief, and 
brotherly.’’ He called it a Pleasant 
: Sunday-Afternoon Class. This class 
started in the chapel with which he was con- 
nected, and immediately filled the chapel. Mr. 
Blackham, a business man of consecrated energy, 
then devoted much of his time to the establish- 
ment of these classes throughout the country; 
and others followed him. There are now 600 of 
these P. S. A. Brotherhoods, as they are called, 
tho they also bear other names, such as ‘‘Men’s 
Own,” or ‘‘Men’s Brotherhood,” established 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
On the very day on which this article is being 
written, a National Council has been formed at 
a great representative assembly, attended by 
delegates appointed by 500 Brotherhoods, held in 
London; the Rev. F. B. Meyer has been chosen 
its first president, and Mr. Ebenezer Goold, who 
through many years has devoted himself to form 
these P. S. A. Brotherhoods, is appointed honor- 
ary secretary. He is the editor of the P. S. A. 
Leader which is the organ of this movement. 

6. Besides these distinctively church move- 
ments, there was early formed a Christian Social 
Brotherhood, of members of the Free Churches of 
England, somewhat similar to the Christian 
Social Union of the Church of England. It had 
a somewhat limited influence, but there has been 
developed since an active Scottish Christian 
Social Union, and in England a Christian Union 
for Social Service, largely supported by the Free 
Churches, which has one colony at Lingfield and 
one in Westmoreland (see LABOR COLONIES), pat- 
terned somewhat after Bielefeld, and has been 
active in other ways, publishing also a monthly 
Social Science. Joun B. Paton. 
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FREELAND is the English name of a German 
book, ‘‘Freiland ein sociales Zukunftsbild,’’ writ- 
ten by the eminent Austrian economist and states- 
man, Dr. T. Hertzka (qg.v.), advocating social- 
istic principles, and outlining an imaginary free 
socialistic state founded in Central Africa. It 
aroused very general attention, and committees 
were formed in various countries to raise money 
and establish such a state. Pioneers started 
to fond the state, which eventually wholly 
failed. 


FREE SOIL PARTY, THE: This was the 
name of a political party that appeared in the 
United States about 1846 in the course of the 
abolitionist movement. (See ABoxiTrionist.) Its 
standpoint was ‘‘the Wilmot proviso,’ offered 
by David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, to amend a 
bill making an appropriation to negotiate peace 
with Mexico. It read: ‘‘There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any terri- 
tory on the continent of America which shall be 
hereafter acquired by or annexed to the U. S. 
by virtue of this appropriation or in any manner 
whatsoever, except for crime.”’ a 

It created great excitement. Calhoun had 
declared that the annexation of Mexico was 
necessary to protect slavery, which was an in- 
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stitution placed under the guaranty of the Con- 
stitution and necessary to the peace and pros- 
perity of the slave states. The proviso was de- 
feated in the Senate, but taken up in the North. 
A convention met at Buffalo, Aug. 9, 1848, 
and formed the Free Soil Party. It was com- 
posed of the old Liberty Party (q. v.), seceders 
from the Democrats and Whigs, and a faction 
of the Democrats called Barn-burners. Martin 
Van Buren and Charles Francis Adams, of 
Massachusetts, were nominated for president 
and vice-president. The platform disavowed 
attacking slavery in the South, but simply stood 
for the above principle. The party polled over 
300,000 votes and elected several congressmen, 
among them Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, 
and Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio. The conflict 
then came over the admission of California, and 
when it was admitted with a cdnstitution pro- 
hibiting slavery, the Free Soil Party lost its 
main need of existence. Agitation, however, 
sprung up over the Fugitive Slave Law (q. v.), 
and the Free Soilers met in 1852 and nomi- 
nated John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, and 
George W. Julian, of Indiana, and polled 151,- 
ooo votes. But the aggressive policy of the 
South roused the North to a more general pol- 
icy, and the Free Soil Party was merged, in 
1856, in the Republican Party (q.v.). Its cry 
had been ‘Free soil, free speech, free labor, 
and free men.” 


FREE SPEECH LEAGUE, THE: Organized in 
1902, the league demands freedom of peaceable 
assembly, of discussion and propaganda; an un- 
censored press, telegraph, and telephone; an 
uninspected express; an inviolable mail. It 
works by means of the press, the platform, and 
the courts; by persuasion, argument, petition, 
protest, and demand; through the agencies of 
election and rejection, but believes that the 
education of brains and quickening of con- 
sciences are first in order of time and effect. 
poegiary: A. C. Pleydell, 175 Broadway, New 

ork. 


FREE TRADE IN THE U. S. (See also 
TariFF ReFrorm in Great Britain. For other 
countries see TARiFF.) As here used free trade 
means commerce unfettered by law, whether for 
taxation (support of government) or protection 
(monopoly of home producers). Again, free 
trade is here considered only as opposed to 
taxation (or obstruction) by tariff duties—this 
because in practice our policy has long been that 
of free trade throughout the United States; so 
that we have in fact to deal only with inter- 
national commerce. 

Even as to tariff taxation; it is frequently at- 
tempted to distinguish between the ends for 
which it may be framed—taxation on the one 
hand, or protection on the other, or both com- 
bined. This distinction is ignored, first, because 
any effective taxation of commerce is, in fact, 
an obstruction—a shackle—of commerce, and 
therefore inevitably destructive of free trade and 
its benefits; second, because—while there have 
been examples elsewhere of revenue tariffs as 
distinguished from protective ones, and some 
items of our own tariff can be analyzed into 
revenue and tariff factors—with us political 
necessities have so far compelled protection to 
disguise itself as revenue taxation that we have 
to deal with a system purposely so framed as not 
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merely to include both revenue and protective 
factors, but so to combine them as to magnify 
and conceal the extent to which protection 
results. 


J. TARIFFS FOR REVENUE 


As to even a strictly revenue tariff—that is, 
one in which the protection feature is so far 
lacking that the total amount by which the con- 
sumer is mulcted, less the expense of collecting it, 
goes to the government: To be a trustworthy 
support of government it must be levied upon 
the necessaries of life. For otherwise, govern- 
ment revenue would be uncertain and shrinking 
just when most needed. 

But this is simply another way of stating that 
revenue taxation must be upon want rather than 
wealth—upon need to consume rather than 
ability to contribute. It stands vigilant and 
pitiless by the side of the cradle in every wage- 
earner’s home. As each babe is added to that 
family the revenue tariff adds to the proportion of 
taxes the father of that babe has to pay—this, 
while the contribution of wealth is not increased 
as bond is added to bond in its strong box and 
acres to acres outside. 

We, therefore, find as the most successful and 
prominent examples of revenue taxation just 
those most oppressive to the masses of the 
people and of least concern to the well-to-do— 
the salt tariff of India, the sugar and salt tariffs 
of Italy, and the sugar tariffs of France, Germany, 
and the U. S.—the revenue features of which 
are thus worked out at the disproportionate 
expense of the very citizens of those countries 
who are compelled to work most and permitted 
to enjoy least. 

As to labor: Take a ship arriving at one of our 
docks from Europe, laden, as it commonly is, with 
labor in the steerage and goods on their middle 
decks. If the wage-earner goes to the dock to buy 
any of these goods he is met by a customs officer 
—paid by the government, but serving his “‘pro- 
tected’’ fellow citizens—and forbidden to pur- 
chase those goods, or fined if he dare do it—in 
order to compel him to pay a higher price for the 
necessaries of life. But his employer can go to 
that very dock and buy the cheap labor imported 
by the same ship just as fast as it steps from the 
gangplank. No customs officer touches him; for 
our tariff was not made that way. 

As to ‘‘American standards of living.’’ Granted 
that American standards are comparatively high, 
and that this is as it should be: To the precise 
extent that the cost of necessaries is raised by 
tariff taxation—even tho only for revenue—the 
Wwage-earner—having a given amount of money 
to live on—can buy less; that is, is forced to 
adopt a lower standard of living. 

The method of taxation thus involved is prac- 
tically indirect; that is, it is not collected from the 
one who ultimately pays the tax. For example, 
the wholesale importer pays to the government 
the duties upon the goods he brings in. He, 
however, does this not as a tax, but simply as a 
business investment upon which he realizes from 
the retailer, who, in turn, does so from the ulti- 
mate consumer, who, tho he pays a higher price 
on account of the tariff, may be utterly ignorant 
of this, and generally is so as to the extent he is 
mulcted. 

For example, suppose a town meeting held to 
raise money to repair roads, build bridges, or sup- 
port the county poor. The almost invariable 
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way in which this is done is to calculate the total 
amount required, and then, after practical cal- 
culation, to levy upon the gross 
amount of the assessed property in 
the town a tax of as many mills on 
the dollar as will raise the amount 
required and pay for its collection. 
The tariff way would be—omitting the compli- 
cated machinery actually required to appraise 
merchandise and allot duties—to provide that the 
storekeepers should charge two cents a pound 
more for each pound of sugar, 50 per cent above 
the ordinary price for each yard of woolen cloth, 
twice as much for window-glass, 20 per cent more 
for every stove, etc., and keeping account of the 
extra amount thus charged by them, turn it into 
the public treasury until the money was raised. 
The objection would be instantly made that the 
wealth of the town would thereby escape taxa- 
tion, and that the greater part of it would be 
saddled upon poor men with large families. But 
that is precisely the ‘‘ tariff for revenue” system, 
and such is precisely its effect. 

It has been the aim of all governments, most 
eagerly sought by the most tyrannical, to escape 
responsibility to the public. A direct tax—that 
is, one levied upon the individual and paid by 
him to the collector—is a constant reminder to 
him of the burden of government, and constantly 
stirs him to watch and criticize its expenditures, 
and to insist upon an economical policy in govern- 
ment affairs. In cases of indirect taxation, such 
as a tariff paid by the wholesale importer, to be 
repaid, after sundry profits of middlemen are 
added, by the increased price at which the retail 
merchant sells it to the final consumer, it is a tax 
as to which no one knows either how much he 
pays or even when he ote it; and justifies Tur- 
got’s commendation of indirect taxation as the 
one best means ‘“‘So to pick the geese as to get the 
most feathers with the least squawking.”” A sys- 
tem of direct taxation would practically call for 
the annual judgment of the masses of the voters 
upon the policy of the government; but with a 
revenue tariff once in operation, a government 
can undertake the most extravagant measures, 
until, by the slow process of popular education, 
the public can be educated. 

Again: The characteristic of an indirect tax is 
that it is a tax upon consumption as distinguished 
from a tax upon wealth. It is obvious that such 
a tax leaves wealth to escape the burdens of 
government which it puts upon the shoulders of 
the masses. For in proportion as a man’s in- 
come is absolutely required for the sustenance, 
shelter, and comfort of himself and his family, to 
that extent is this indirect taxation levied upon 
the whole of it; while, to the extent that the in- 
come of the more fortunate citizen is so large as 
to enable him to amass wealth by laying aside a 
part of it, to that extent he escapes indirect taxa- 
tion. 

Again, indirect taxation—especially tariff taxa- 
tion—is generally levied, not merely upon con- 
sumption as such, but disproportionately upon 
the necessity of the poor rather than upon that 
of those who have large incomes. There are 
many ways in which it is perfectly 
practicable to tax indirectly the in- 
come and the property of well-to- 
do citizens. Many of these ways have 
indeed been tried—some of them by 
ourselves in late years. It is not suggested that 
any of them is free from objection; no tax is so. 
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But none, either of these, or numerous others 
which we exploited during our Civil War, were 
discontinued on account of practical or moral 
objections. But the income tax, the tax on cor- 
porate receipts, the tax on watches, carriages and 
articles of special luxury, the tax on bank checks, 
were abolished with a haste that contrasted with 
the deliberation with which the tariff was even 
touched, and the obstinacy with which it was 
meddled with only to increase its burdens. 

There is a reason for this: In all governments, 
from the beginning of time to the present, the 
laws have been made, if not by the wealthiest 
men in the country, at least by those a vast ma- 
jority of whom are in personal or social touch 
with the more well-to-do few. In other words, 
taxes have been so adjusted as to bear upon the 
poor, because taxes were imposed by others than 
they. This does not apply misanthropy on the 
part of our legislators. a large proportion of 
them would, indeed, consider themselves as 
poverty-stricken toilers compared with those 
whom they regard as possest of wealth. But 
between them and the masses of the population 
even in our own day there is a gulf so great as to 
class them rather with the money power above 
than the muscle power below; while in every other 
country the contrast is still more marked and the 
natural tendency just described more nearly the 
inevitable one. 

In connection with indirect as compared with 
direct taxation, it may be remarked here that 
““protection”” has another incident even less 
capable of defense than the indirectness of the tax 
levied; and that is the indirectness of the use of 
the tax. For not merely is it so levied that no 
one can tell when it is being paid—tho he is none 
the less mulcted of his money; but it is so applied 
as not to disclose how much any favored individ- 
ual gets—tho he none the less lives at the public 
expense. For example, a plated-ware manu- 
facturer being favored by a duty of 35 per cent 
knows—as does no one else—the amount of bonus 
he can therefore exact, and the circumstances of 
his trade determine the amount of his profits. 
As to the method and extent by which he is to 
benefit the community he thus mulcts he is not 
held to account. He can—as he generally does— 
hire his labor at the cheapest rate he can get it. 
In case he wishes to give a present to the public 
in the shape of a church ora library, he can do so, 
or he can—as he more frequently does—spend 
the round amount annually in good living for 
himself and family, or sink it in speculative busi- 
ness ventures, or leave it at his death to dribble 
back into circulation again through spendthrift 
heirs. 

Just as in the case of indirect taxation, one 
motive for it was to avoid the publicity of direct 
taxation; so the strongest motive for the indirect 
method of distributing the bonus raised by a 
protective tariff, except the desire to escape 
accountability. For it is perfectly easy for 
government that dares be ‘‘above board”’ to 
reward a manufacturer who has been a bene- 
factor to the community, by voting him a lump 
sum out of the public treasury; or to promote 
the carrying on of any special industry by voting, 
as Congress lately did in the case of the sugar 
planters, a bounty for a certain amount of a given 
quality of product. = 

A tariff is therefore a tax system so adjusted 
that the one who pays the tax neither knows how 
much he is mulcted nor when it is taken from his 
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pockets; nor who gets the proceeds; nor what is 
done with them—the perfection of crookedness. 

Finally, if the question is one of a revenue 
tariff such as admittedly have been those imposed 
by the U. S.—so framed as to raise somewhat of 
revenue while giving incidental ‘‘protection’’— 
the problem of intelligible, not to say equitable, 
adjustment becomes complicated beyond expres- 
sion. It involves reliance upon data, the only 
experts as to which are interested to deceive 
the lawmaking power in order that they may 
thrive at their neighbors’ expense, and whose 
willingness thus to thrive insures that they will 
stickle at no means to do so. It offers the same 
inducements to falsification, the same opportu- 
nities for bribery, the same use of political cor- 
ruption. 


II. PRoTECTIONISM 


But our system is not one of revenue tariff. 
It rests upon the influence—political, economic, 
industrial — that protectionism has acquired 
among us; so that for the purposes of this 
discussion the terms ‘‘protection’’ and ‘‘free 
trade’’ are used as the opposite of the other. 
And since the burden is upon him who defends 
governmental interference with private business, 
therefore free-trade argument is most con- 
veniently stated as an answer to protectionist 
claims. 

The first step toward understanding this 
question is to define ‘‘protection’’ as here 
practised. 

It consists in obstructing imports by the im- 
position of a fine, proportioned to the extent of 
his trespass, upon any one who shall bring into 
this country the goods upon which a tariff is laid 
—the object being to make those who desire such 
goods pay one of our own citizens a bonus, 
equal to a part or the whole of the fine thus 
ae above the price they would otherwise 

ave to pay for the foreign goods—and thus to 
enable the home manufacturer or producer to 
charge a higher price for his goods than he would 
otherwise be able to do. The home producer is 
in that case said to be ‘‘protected’’ from com- 
petition and assured control of the market here 
for goods such as he supplies. This, however, 
simply means that certain producers are favored 
—as was intended. Protectionists and free 
traders would, however, alike protest against 
stopping here, and say that a national policy 
should be defined with respect, not to the few 
individuals whose ends it subserves, but to the 
general public, whose weal alone justifies legisla- 
tive interference. 

In this light, what is protection? As to the 
few who are ‘‘protected,” it is favoritism. What 
is it to the people at large? 

The articles the import of which into this 
country are to be thus obstructed are not claimed 
to be harmful in themselves. They are, on the 
contrary, the very things we want, the possession 
of which makes a nation rich and its people com- 
fortable—such things as clothes, food, crockery, 
glassware, and the raw materials we need for our 
manufactures. 

Again, the fines imposed by tariff laws are not 
levied upon those who are attempting to do some- 
thing to which we are opposed. They operate 
alike upon the foreigner who brings his goods 
here, and the American who, having purchased 
them abroad, attempts to bring them home. 
And so far as they operate upon the foreigner, they 
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simply prevent him from doing something that 
we want him to do. No ‘‘protection’”’ is needed 
to enable us to avoid buying anything we do not 
want. It is needed only to keep us from getting 
something we do want to buy—to prevent us 
ei doing what we want to do—self-denial by 
aw. 

What are the grounds upon which it is at- 
tempted to justify the interference with trade 
involved in ‘‘protection’’? The following are 
some of those urged: 

“Trade 1s War.’’—The idea that trade is war, 
and that, as between the buyer and the seller, 
if one gains the other one must lose, seems in- 
eradicable from the uneducated mind. Dis- 
credited as is the suggestion by the 
whole theory of our civilization, 
nothing is more common than to 
hear suggested, as a conclusive ar- 
gument of beneficial results to our 
people, that we have rendered miserable some 
village in England, or of misfortune to us, that 
the peasants of Germany expect to prosper from 
our trade. That this argument is so generally 
used shows how thin is the skin of culture that 
covers the savage within us. From its very 
nature, trade is a benefit to both parties to it. 
If I do not prefer what my neighbor has I will 
not trade with him. If he does not prefer my 
present possession to his, he will not exchange 
with me. The fact of voluntary trade is of itself 
a demonstration that, so far as the participants 
to it can judge—and no one else is competent to 
do so—they are both benefited by the exchange. 
So far from the prosperity of the nation with which 
we trade and the high value it places upon our 
trade being a proof that we are the losers thereby, 
it is the most nearly conclusive one possible that 
Wwe are great gainers, so that no experience is 
more-universal than that the mercantile con- 
nection which is valued by one country is equally 
esteemed by the country with which it trades. 

But the suggestion that trade is war may 
mean that it is a war between the two merchants 
who are competing for the trade. But the 
foreign and the home producer are simply 
struggling to see which can offer the greatest 
inducements to customers—by offering a better 
quality of goods, by offering them at a cheaper 

rice, or by supplying them in better assortment. 

n other words, this war is as to who shall serve 
best the general public—the consumers. Is it to 
the interest of this public to put an end to this 
kind of awar? Is not the climax of assurance 
capped when the home manufacturer asks that 
the general public be taxed to put an end to this 
rivalry to serve it? 

“*Protection Lessens the Number of Traders.”’-— 
Scarcely less inherent in the notions of un- 
educated people is the idea that the trader is a 
non-producer, and, as a consequence, the corollary 
that it would be a good thing to obstruct trade 
and abolish traders. 

In the first place, to get goods cheap is pre- 
cisely the problem upon which the most intense 
application of the brightest and shrewdest men 
of the world has been devoted for thousands of 
years; and second, at no time has progress in this 
direction been more marked and its results more 
beneficent than during the past few years, when 
governments have interfered less and less, and 
left their citizens more and more freedom to do as 
they pleased. 

In other words, the very reasons why trade ex- 
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ists are such as demonstrate that it is a saving to 
the consumer in the labor requisite to enable him 
to get the property he wishes to use; and the 
whole world of trade has always been, and is now 
more than ever, working with the most intense 
application upon the problem of reducing to him 
the cost of this advantage—the success of every 
trader depending upon the extent to which he can 
offer greater inducements than his neighbor to 
the consumer to whom he wishes to sell. 

To sum up, an article is finally produced only 
when it is put into the hands of the final consumer 
at the place he wishes to use it. The trader is as 
essential a producer as the manufacturer or the 
farmer. To discourage him is to increase the cost 
of the only production in which the consumer is 
interested—that of furnishing him the article 
when and where he wants it. 

‘Protection Encourages Home Trade.’’—This 
claim may be stated thus: : 

‘‘Pree traders claim that trade is an advantage 
—that it is so to both parties to the trade—that 
the greater the advantage to the one, the greater 
it is also to the other. Now if that be so, it is 
more advantageous to a nation to have its citizens 
trade with each other, and thus have both ends of 
the bargains they make, than it is for them to 
trade with foreigners, in which case the latter will, 
of course, get half the profits, and thereby enrich 
their own country rather than ourselves.”’ 

The fallacy of considering this an argument 
against foreign as distinguished from domestic 
trade lies in forgetting to apportion profit to capi- 
tal and effort. The efforts and the capital of two 
men produce two profits in the one case, and the 
same in the other. In the one case, the U. S. 
furnished both efforts and both capital, and it, 
therefore, got both profits. In the other case, 
the U.S. furnished but one effort and one capital 
and got but one profit. But it had the other 

effort and the other capital a free 

for equally remunerative trade at 
Boe eed’ omen abroad; and so, employing 

it, would still make two profits. If, 
for example, both Americans traded with Cana- 
dians instead of with each other, the U.S. would 
get two profits. In other words, to get the 
greatest number of profits by trading, it is only 
necessary that the greatest number of men 
and capitals be employed in profitable trade. 
And to get the greatest amount of profits it is only 
necessary that each shall trade with the one 
from whom he can make the most. 

‘* Protection Brings Producer and Consumer To- 

ether.’’—-The comical thing about this argument 
is that it is precisely what, with all the ingenuity 
that self-interest, experience, and business train- 
ing can devise, the producer and consumer are 
always trying to do with the least trouble and 
most profit to themselves, and precisely the thing 
that, whenever a national boundary happens to 
lie between them, the protectionist attempts to 
thwart. But the latter will protest that that is 
not what he means; that his idea is rather to pre- 
vent the consumer from being obliged to go so far 
for his goods, and the purchaser from being 
forced to seek so distant a market. Here again, 
that is precisely what each is working at, and pre- 
cisely the matter as to which each is an infinitely 
better judge in his own business, and as to his 
own wants, than his neighbor can possibly be for 
him. To say that I shall not trade with another 
man 1,000 miles off, because there is another one 
too miles distant, if, in the end, I can get my 
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goods cheaper of the first than of the second, is 
most impertinent tyranny. To insist upon it 
that I ought to go the shorter way when I find it 
cheaper or easier to go the longer way, is not less 
so. To insist that I do not know my own busi- 
ness, and that you will attend to it for me, is in- 
tolerable. 

“‘Protection Defends Us from Foreign Mon- 
opoly.”’-—In one sense this is true. It ‘‘pre- 
serves’’ us—for home monopoly. The horror of 
American monopolists for foreign ones is easily 
understood. But why the American people 
should build up home monopoly, in order to avoid 
a possible world combine, is as hard to understand 
as it is why, in terror at St. Patrick, ‘‘the snakes 
committed suicide to save themselves from 
slaughter.”’ 

“Protection Promotes Trade Between Dissimilar 
Nations.’’—This is a reductio ad absurdum, rather 
than an argument. It assumes that in the in- 
tense development of civilization by subdivision 
of labor we shall require less of the services of 
those about us, and more of those who, by race 
and by habitation, are the farthest removed 
from us. 

On lines of travel eastward and westward, tho 
the measured miles indicate distance, they bring 
us in great degree continually in contact with 
civilization similar to our own, in the same zone 
as to climate, with similar facilities of transport 
and similar trade and social customs; but from 
the very relations of the earth to the sun, a jour- 
ney northward or southward plunges us promptly 
into a different climate, among people of different 
associations and different habits. To favor com- 
merce between countries that have least in com- 
mon is at once to ignore the facts of subdivision 
of labor and interdependence of individual upon 
individual, community upon community, nation 
upon nation, and also to adopt the theory that 
the farther off in effective distance, and the hard- 
er to reach and to deal with a nation is, the more 
profitable it is to have commerce with it. 

Carried to its legitimate result, it would insist 
upon tearing down the railways between New 
York and Chicago and subsidizing lines to the 
poles and to the equator—in discouraging the 
greater part of our existing commerce, the de- 
velopment of which has shown it to be natural 
and legitimate, and encouraging a novel sort, the 
lack of which shows that it is comparatively un- 
profitable. 

““Protection Secures Us a Favorable Balance of 
Trade,”’—Few arguments for ‘“‘protection’’ are 
brought to a close without the attempt to con- 
jure acquiescence by flourishing the term ‘‘bal- 
ance of trade.’’ We are told that unless we 
hamper foreign trade the result will be to make 
our imports so much greater than our exports that 
the balance of trade will be against us. 

It is hard to realize the extent to which it is 
actually argued that commercial prosperity con- 
sists in exporting more than one imports. The 
farce broadens when we see that the nations 
which, on the protectionist theory, have the most 
favorable balance of trade are such as Turkey, 
Persia, and Spain, which for generations have been 
drained by more fortunate countries of the wealth 
produced or accumulated in them; and that the 
countries that have continually been menaced 
with ‘‘the advance balance of trade,’’ involved in 
continually receiving more than they send out, 
are precisely those countries that profit the most 
by their foreign commerce—Great Britain lead- 
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ing. Elaborately to refute the balance-of-trade 
bogy is to waste time in a world where life is 
already too short. 

To give but one example: If a New York mer- 
chant loads a ship with 50,000 bushels of wheat 
worth $1 a bushel, and sells it in Europe for 
$60,000 over and above the expense of getting it 
there, and buys and expends that money in goods 
which he thinks he can dispose of profitably here, 
buying them so cheaply that when they arrive 
here they are worth and appraised at $75,000, 
the ‘‘protection’’ idea is that by this nefarious 
proceeding the U. S. has lost $25,000. On the 
other hand, if the same merchant, sending the 
same cargo, had so miscalculated that his wheat 
at Antwerp netted him but $40,000, and then if 
he had made so bad an investment or had so dis- 
astrous a voyage that the goods brought back in 
return were worth and appraised at only $25,000 
when they passed our wharves, the balance-of- 
trade theory is that the country would have 
gained $25,000. 

Taking the enormous commerce of England; 
since her capitalists own the ships that carry the 
most of it both ways, it is perfectly plain that 
over and above the amount of profits and interest 
her merchants realize, her imports ought to av- 
erage an amount above her exports sufficient to 
pay for both inward and outward carriage. And 
yet, on the balance-of-trade theory, this essential 
of prosperity is an index of disaster. 

““Protection Prepares a Nation for Self-defense.”’ 
—In the first place it does not. There was a 
time in the history of nations when export duties 
upon articles used in war were prevalent, and 
may have been efficient in keeping within the 
country the munitions of self-defense. The tend- 
ency, however, of import duties is to make the 
country poor in everything that is best produced 
or found in its best shape abroad. The only ex- 
ceptions are the cases of establishments of indus- 
tries for the express purposes of manufacturing 
war material. To the extent that these are 
thought proper this discussion has nothing to do 
with them. It is not actual self-defense, but 
interference with business, that is here under 
consideration. 

So far as concerns the idea that the country 
would be in a general way better prepared for 
self-defense by cutting off trade with others, it is 
not true—and especially a mistake when applied 
to this country. The two great necessities for 
successful war are men and money. Our men 
can best be developed by leaving each man to 
work out his own prosperity in the calling which 
he finds to offer most inducements, and not by 
taxing him to hire some one else to attempt un- 
profitable business. 

Again, the U. S. is in a peculiarly favorable 
position. Our great exports are more and more 
relied upon by other nations, and more and 
more a necessity to them. In proportion as we 
shall accept of their manufactures, they will be 
able to buy and will purchase more and more of 
our food products and cotton and become more 
and more dependent upon us. Free trade, 
therefore, so far as the U. S. are concerned, makes 
the world more and more dependent upon us, and 
a greater number of its principal nations more 
and more under bonds to keep peace with us. 

“Protection Diversifies Industry.’’—There has 
never been an inhabited country of the varied 
natural features of ours in which industry has 
not been naturally and of necessity most diver- 
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sified; that is to say, in which the arts and manu- 
factures, and mining, if minerals are at hand, do 
not follow close upon the heels of agricultural 
settlement; or where, on the other hand, in case 
mining and manufactures have prospered and 
there is land which can be utilized for agricul- 
ture, that land is not cultivated by a rural 
population. To insure this result ‘‘protection”’ 
has never been found necessary. If, therefore, 
athe claim means anything, it means that ‘‘pro- 
tection’’ will increase the variety of industries by 
encouraging some that would otherwise not be 
carried on. Whether this is a benefit or not de- 
pends entirely upon whether the aided industries 
are such as are then or there legiti- 
q mate and profitable. In so far as 
industries become more diversified, 
because with advancing settlement 
and civilization a greater variety of 
them can be advantageously carried on, that 
diversity supplies the inhabitants of the country 
in question with a greater amount of the com- 
forts and necessities they wish. But in that case 
““protection”’ is not needed. If, on the other 
hand, the industries of the country are diversified 
by turning capital and labor into occupations that 
for any reason are not self-sustaining—the only 
excuse for ‘‘protection’’—then the result is to 
have wasted capital and labor, and to compel 
the people of that country to be satisfied with 
fewer of the products of these new industries 
than they could otherwise have afforded had they 
been permitted to purchase these where they 
could get them cheapest. 
Instead of diversifying industries, ‘‘protection”’ 
multiplies the leeches upon industry. 
“Protection Builds Up Infant Industries.”’— 
Here is the one tenet of ‘‘protection’’ that can be 
logically sustained in hypothesis, but as to which 
experiments have been grotesque failure—for the 
simple reason that the hypothetical status does 
not exist. The theory is that disinterested states- 
men with broad views may discern certain classes 
of business not then developed in their country 
which it would be obviously to the advantage of 
that country to have developed, but which for 
one or other reason it is improbable will be natu- 
tally developed there in the immediate future. 
It is self-evident that in most cases some one can 
be hired to undertake the business in question; 
and that—provided those thus induced to carry 
on the business for the benefit of their fellow 
citizens shall apply to that business the intense 
application and energy, the tact and the ingenu- 
ity which in other business would make them 
succeed without government aid—an industry 
thus fostered might grow into a self-supporting 
one. Such were the arguments of Hamilton and 
Clay, and indeed nearly every leading advocate 
of ‘‘protection’”’ before the Republican conven- 
tion of 1884. The trouble here is, however, that 
for a hundred years we have been trying a series 
of experiments in this line, which in extent, va- 
riety, number, and absurdity have covered the 
whole field; and all this with the result that to-day 
the industries that are most dependent upon 
‘‘protection,’’ and most successful in their late 
appeals for additional ‘‘protection,” are the ‘‘ in- 
fants” of one, two, and three generations ago. 
Instances might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Our experience has been that the more an infant 
is protected the more infantile it grows. The 
reason is, of course, not far to seek. In the first 
place, even well-meaning statesmen are generally 
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mistaken in giving hothouse development to an 
industry with the natural conditions of which 
they are not familiar; and in the next place, the 
fact is that ‘‘protection”’ to an infant industry 

never has been arranged by disinter- 
FT ested statesmen. There was, to be 
sure, one tariff drafted by such a man 
with such an intent—by Hamilton in 
1791. But that was never enacted, 
and from the free-trade argument with which it 
opens, to the limitations by which it was drafted, 
it is as antagonistic as would be free trade itself to 
our tariff of to-day. As a matter of fact, the 
‘“‘protection”’ to infant industries has been ad- 
justed at the suggestion of gentlemen who either 
wanted to be hired to carry on an unfamiliar or 
unsuccessful business, or who wanted government 
to give them increased profits upon an industry 
which without ‘“‘protection”’ had demonstrated 
its success. 

Again, the system being one that impels those 
who avail themselves of it to depend even more 
upon government aid and success in lobbying 
for it, than upon making their industry a self- 
supporting one, the economy and enterprise are 
lacking which alone enable an industry to secure 
legitimate success. The result is that our pro- 
tected industries have not merely failed to be self- 
supporting, but that they have become more and 
more dependent upon government aid. Indeed, 
under protection the infant industry which is 
best protected, and which grows into most 
obstreperous manhood, is the oldest ‘“‘industry”’ 
of all—human greed—thus encouraged to ma- 
nipulate Congress and debauch elections. 

‘“‘Protection Encourages Industry.’’—A ‘‘pro- 
tected’”’ manufacturer takes me to look over his 
plant—a great factory, expensive machinery, 
well-kept grounds, and, incidentally, hisown most 
comfortable and costly home with its surround- 
ings, and says, “‘Behold the benefits of pro- 
tection; listen to the machinery humming in that 
mill; see the scores of operatives to whom I give 
labor;-see the prosperity all about us here.”’ And 
all the while he not merely admits but argues 
that the business would not be a profitable one 
were it not for the protective bonus—that all 
about him, and his own snug wealth to boot, is 
but the surplus of a tax in which he has pro- 
cured his fellow citizens to be mulcted to pay him 
for carrying on an unprofitable business. 

If an industry does not depend upon ‘“‘pro- 
tection’’ then it is no argument for it. If it 
does, to precisely that extent it is not an industry 
but a nuisance. It is not legitimately classed 
with factories, but with the poorhouses of our 
own country, and the beggars and idle aristocracy 
of others—with the vermin that infest and drain, 
rather than the blood which circulates and 
nourishes the body politic. 

In this connection there is another considera- 
tion to be kept in mind—that every attempt 
specially to encourage one industry by tariff 
taxation is discouragement to every other industry 
directly or indirectly affected by it. 

For example: The combined effect of the 
German and U. S. bounties on the export of 
sugar was so excessive that for a period of years 
the German manufacturer could and did deliver 
raw sugar to the American refiner more cheaply 
than to the wholesale dealer at home, and the 
American dealer could and did refine the raw 
sugar and pay the freight to England by the 
excess of the U. S. rebate; so that every English 
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citizen was able to buy refined sugar produced in 
Germany, transshipped to America, refined there, 
and reshipped to England, at a cheaper rate than 
the German could get raw sugar. This, of course, 
made sugar cheap in Great Britain, which 
promptly became by far the greatest consumer on 
the globe, not merely in the aggregate, but 
per inhabitant. Here was a genuine case of a 
deluge of cheap foreign goods. The continental 
sugar bounty nations got the “‘protection’’ and 
England got the sugar. 

Great Britain’s course shows the difference 
between the way our tariff is made and that in 
which such questions should be treated. The 
English Government set on foot an investigation 
that amounted to something—not merely of 
sugar-refining at home and sugar-planting in 
her colonies; but of those other interests which, 
prosperous under cheap sugar, would be hurt should 
sugar be made more dear. It was found that there 
were only 4,000 persons—engaged in sugar-refin- 
ing—who were prejudiced by the deluge of cheap 
sugar complained of, and, on the other hand, 
that there were at least 12,000 people employed 
in the jam and confectionery industries which, 
through cheap sugar, had lately sprung up in 
England, and in which she supplied the world. 
It was found in addition that the profits from 
these industries were more than all the wages 
paid in sugar-refining; while refined sugar was 
a raw material in the biscuit industry and 
mineral- and soda-water bottling, and used to 
the extent of 50,000 tons in brewing and distil- 
ling, all of which were dependent upon the cheap 
sugar thus secured for their prosperity and enor- 
mous export trade. As far as colonial planters 
were concerned it was shown that the loss to 
the general consumers—mainly the working men 
of Great Britain—by the attempt to ‘‘protect’’ 
sugar growing in the colonies, would be greater 
each year than the whole amount of capital 
employed in that business. 

Here is the fatal weakness of the claim that 
‘““protection’’ encourages industries. In pointing 
to the one favored industry he 
proposes to favor, the protectionist 
forgets the myriad of legitimate 
industries which this favoritism will 
injure or destroy. Like a _ bad 
physician, the very ‘‘protection’’ which thus 
blasts the industries of a nation buries its mal- 
practice below the sight of criticism. 

Again, the claim that the tariff encourages 
industry is nowhere more conclusively exploded 
than in the numerous and flagrant instances in 
which we impose tariffs upon the raw materials 
of our manufacturers. The tariff on raw ma- 
terials—coal, iron, copper, tin, lead, lumber, 
wool—is not merely (1) a tax on the laboring man, 
making his fuel and clothing, as well as his tools 
and every article of furniture, cost him more 
than it otherwise would, but (2) directly reduces 
the profitable opportunity and demand for labor. 

As to (1) it is so well understood that it needs 
but a word. The tariff enables the owners of 
raw materials to charge more than they other- 
wise could. If it did not, there would be no use 
for a tariff. The manufacturer having to pay 
more for his materials, his manufactured goods 
cost him more than they otherwise would, and 
he has to sell them for more to make-a_profit. 
Every suit of clothes costs the buyer more 
because of the duty on wool. Every tin roof in- 
creases the rent of the victims that are under it, 
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every can of tomatoes or oysters costs more 
because of the tax on tin plates. Every yard of 
calico costs the woman that wears it more 
because of the tax on dyestuffs; every pound of 
paint costs more because of the tax on lead; 
every house costs more because of the tax that is 
levied on the materials of which it is composed. 
The result of this is that the wages of the work- 
man are diminished—that is, the same wages will 
buy less goods. 

But the second effect of the tariff on raw 
materials is still more serious. Even if our 
people alone were to be considered, it is plain that 
the higher the price of any article the fewer will 
be sold—fewer people can afford to buy it. And 
since the demand for labor depends upon how 
many goods are to be made (and not on how 
much profit the manufacturer makes on each 
piece), it is easy to see that taxed raw materials 
make the product dearer and reduce the number 
of men employed and the demand for labor, and 
thus reduce in the most effectual way the rate of 
wages the workman can get. 

But this is not the worst. In proportion to its 
product American labor is the cheapest in the 
world. But the high price of raw materials 
caused by the tariff (25 per cent on coal, 40 per 
cent on iron ore, 75 per cent on tinned plates, 
40 per cent on copper, 20 per cent on lumber, 
50 to roo per cent on wool) makes them cost 
more to our manufacturers, who therefore cannot 
make goods as cheaply as they otherwise could; 
and hence cannot afford to sell them as cheaply 
as do the English and the Germans, who get 
their raw materials free. It, therefore, is the 
English and Germans, and not ourselves, who 
largely supply the rest of the world with manu- 
factured goods, and it is American workmen 
whom our tariff thus deprives of the job of 
making goods for the rest of the world. 

And this dearness of raw materials arises not 
from their scarcity, but from their abundance, which 
has tempted their owners to get laws compelling 
their countrymen to buy of them, but not com- 
pelling them to sell reasonably to their country- 
men. The owners of iron ore and coal, of 
lumber forests, or copper and nickel and lead and 
salt mines, that God put in the ground for all, 
thus make them a curse instead of a blessing to 
the land. Given free raw materials, and there 
would be no limit to the possible expansion of our 
export trade in American manufactures; to the 
steady increase in the demand for American 
labor to make them, and to the steady increase 
both in the nominal rate of the wages paid and in 
the purchasing power of every dollar of such 
higher wages. 

“Protection Preserves Our Manufactures.’’— 
How does it do so? By far the greater propor- 
tion of them are now independent of ‘‘protec- 
tion.” Free trade would immediately relieve 
these of the taxes levied upon them, especially 
in the materials they use and the increased costs 
of living of all employed in them, and give them 
greater prosperity then they now have. 

Not merely this, but by releasing a great 

ortion of the remainder from‘similar exactions, 
it would render them the gainers rather than the 
losers. There would practically remain only a 
few cases in which experiments of a generation or 
more had demonstrated that the industry could 
not be made self-supporting here. As to these 
few thus discredited by experiment, the quicker 
we stop paying taxes to support them, and get 
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their product more cheaply from others, who are 
willing to furnish it, the better for us. 

As Adam Smith said, a century ago: 

“Neither the public nor individuals will suffer 
‘any more from the occasional disbanding of some 
particular classes of manufacturers than from 
that of soldiers at the close of a war. Our manu- 
facturers have no doubt great merit with their 
country, but they cannot have more than those 
who defend it with their blood, nor deserve to be 
treated with more delicacy.” 

But this is not all. Just as cheap sugar and 
free ores developed in England the multitude 
of industries dependent upon them that have 
brought her wealth from all portions of the globe; 
so with the withdrawal of that ‘‘protection”’ by 
which our industries are obstructed, there would 
immediately spring into being a myriad of new 
ones; those now self-supporting would develop 
to supply the new demand which their cheaper 
product would create; and there would be thrown 
open to American industry the world-wide field 
to which the unparalleled abundance and natural 
cheapness of our raw materials, the energy, 
ingenuity, and effectiveness of our labor, entitle 
us as the chosen people of the century. 

“Protection Furnishes Work.’’—The Almighty’s 
curse furnished Adam with work when it ‘‘pro- 
tected”? him from Eden by the flaming sword, 
and ‘“‘protection’’ increases the amount of work 
which the citizen of a country must do to secure 
a given amount of the rewards of labor. It 
diverts capital and labor from occupations in 
which, because they were profitable, 
citizens had invested them, into 
channels so unnatural that a dead 
loss is incurred, to recoup which 
government aid is asked; it diverts 
the labor of a country from the lines in which it 
can pfoduce what is or would exchange for most 
of the good things that its people want, into di- 
rections where the production will be or will pro- 
cure less; it diminishes the amount of good things 
that each shall receive as the reward of a given 
amount of labor. 

The conditions of land tenure in Europe are 
doubtless accountable for the assumption on the 
part of protectionists that laborers as a class are 
indebted to employers for giving them work. 
This is due to a simple cause—that for centuries 
in most of the civilized nations of the world their 
lands have been closed to their laborers. Accept- 
ing the theory that they are entitled to breathe 
Heaven’s air only so long as some other man 
permits them to stand upon his possession, they 
are not less grateful to their landlord than their 
Maker. 

There is happily no need to argue with Ameri- 
can working men upon this point. The natural 
resources of this country are so boundless, the 
use of them has produced so self-asserting and 
handy a mass of laborers, that the real conviction 
of American wage-earners is in accord with the 
truth—that non-workers, and not themselves, 
constitute the ‘‘dependent”’ class. 

“Protection Is Needed to Equalize Labor Cost.” 
—This is, after all, the most stoutly contested 
position of latter-day protectionists, tho it was 
not so of their great predecessors. Hamilton 
showed that we could already afford to pay 
higher wages, and that in any case we could im- 
port pauper labor. Clay explained that the 
question was one of effectiveness and not of rate 
of wages at all, and that immigration would 
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doubtless bring wages to a level—all things con- 
sidered. ; 

But our present protective tariff, originating 
in war time, was defended, not upon the normal 
cost of production, but upon the plea that it was 
needed to equalize, first, the increased cost of pro- 
duction caused by internal-revenue taxes, and 
second, the increased cost of labor caused by the 
insufficient supply on account of enlistment in 
the army. The internal-revenue taxes have been 
abolished, except those on spirits and tobacco; 
not merely have the armies disbanded, but for- 
eign labor is coming in at the rate of over a mil- 
lion of immigrants each year. The wealthy are 
no longer taxed on their income; bankers are no 
longer bothered by a two-cent stamp on their 
checks; but employers still find a tariff bonus not 
less pleasant than ever. And so because it is the 
“last ditch” of their position, they have rallied 
about the labor cost of production. This ques- 
tion is one of fact. The claim is baseless; the 
allegations upon which it is based are simply not 
true. In the nature of things the evidence 
should be endless—and it is. The issue is not as 
to the wage per diem the domestic laborer gets as 
compared with the foreign one, but as to the labor 
cost in a given product. 

In basing their claim for a government bonus 
upon the fact that they pay higher wages, our 
manufacturers are guilty of pleading poverty— 
on the ground that their working partner gets 
more profits—while suppressing the fact that he 
is getting less than his share of the greater profits 
his more effective labor has assured for the com- 
mon business. 

“Protection's Aim Is to Increase Wages.’’— 
When it is recalled that the advocates of ‘‘pro- 
tection’’ are not wage-earners, but employers; 
that the tariff schedules are fixt, not upon any 
investigation of wages paid or desirable, or even 
upon evidence as to the profits actual or to be 
secured, but upon the suggestion of each knot of 
manufacturers engaged in any particular branch 
as to the rate at which they should be hired to 
conduct their business—When it is noted that 
the claim involves the assumption that labor is 
best off when left at the mercy of its employers; 
and that, in order to secure the greater welfare of 
their employees, our manufacturers should be 
given a tariff bonus of hundreds of millions per 
annum—with no security to the employees that 
they shall share it—it is seen how innocent in 
more senses than one must be the voter who 
listens to such a suggestion. But we need not 
rely upon the American contempt for cant to re- 
fute them. The history of our country is an open 
book, and no one will question that Hamilton and 
Clay of the dead, and Justin S. Morrill and John 
Sherman of the living, are qualified to speak for 
“protection.” 

Alexander Hamilton was the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the head of the party of 
which the present high protectionists are the 
successors—an honest aristocrat, who was as far 
from professing a particular regard 
for wage-earners as he was from 
bothering his head about their con- 
dition. Not merely in his general 
writings and speeches, but in his great ‘‘Report 
on Manufactures,’’ which is the Koran of the pro- 
tectionist faith, did he urge as the main ground 
for ‘‘protection”’ the necessity of offering tem- 
porary inducement to capital; but, in support of 
his claim that he was thus but accelerating our 
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natural development, he explained that wages 
were not so much higher in this country than in 
Europe as generally supposed, and that the high 
wages here were paid not to the manufacturing 
employees, but to agricultural laborers; and that 
in any case we could safely rely upon the importa- 
tion hither of the cheap labor that European man- 
ufacturers had. He mentioned as an additional 
advantage the probability that the importation 
of foreign labor by manufacturers would lead to 
the same process for farm labor; and he urged as a 
great advantage, if only sufficient factories were 
established, that women could be more frequently 
worked, and thus be made to help support the 
family, and that children might be utilized and 
worked at an earlier age than that at which they 
would be good for anything in agriculture. 
After Hamilton came Clay, who from 1810 was 
the high priest of our ante-bellum “‘ protection,” 
the author of most of the tariff bills, their de- 
fender in Congress, and the presidential candi- 
date who asked for the suffrages of the people in 
their behalf. He, in turn, asked for a tariff, not 
in the interest of labor in general, but in that of 
manufacturing employers. Adopting and ampli- 
fying Hamilton’s arguments, he urged that 
“women and children who would be compara- 
tively idle if manufactures did not exist, may be 
profitably employed in them,” and that ingenuity 
in the construction and adroitness in the use of 
machinery, and the possession of raw materials, 
existed in our country in an immense degree, and 
more than counterbalanced the lower wages of 
labor in Great Britain ‘‘if they really existed.” 
In 1846 the U. S. abandoned the theory of 
‘protection,’ and reduced duties toward a rev- 
enue basis, and in 1857 removed most of the ‘‘pro- 


tection” that remained; so that our present tariff 


dates back only to the Morrill acts of 1861 and 
later years. As to the objects of these, the rec- 
ords are open to any one who will read. In 
order to raise revenues for the conduct of the war, 
a system was adopted of internal-revenue taxa- 
tion upon the manufacturing employers, wealthy 
citizens, and great corporations of the country. 
Each manufacturer paid a tax on his product, 
each man of wealth was taxed a large proportion 
of his income; railroads, telegraph, express, and in- 
surance companies, were taxed a large per cent of 
their gross receipts, and a stamp duty was levied 
on every contract and on every bank check. 
These taxes simply called on the wealth of the 
country to contribute to the common defense. 
The acts imposing these tariffs were, however, 
only allowed to pass accompanied by tariff bills, 
the effect of which was, as says Mr. Blaine, in his 
“Twenty Years of Congress,’ “‘to shut out still 
more conclusively all competition from foreign 
fabrics,’ and ‘‘to charge the increased cost to 
the consumer.’’ The object and effect of the 
protective tariff was, therefore, to enable the 
manufacturers of the country to get back from the 
people at large such taxes as the former had been 
compelled to pay for the support of government. 
But that was not all. In his speech of June 2, 
1864, Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, called the attention 
of Congress to the fact that the presence in the 
army of a large number of working men left the 
supply short and wages high at home. It was in 
view of this that there had been progressed under 
Mr. Sherman’s care in the Senate, and Mr. Mor- 
rill’s protection in the House, another measure 
demanded by the manufacturers as the price of 
their contribution to support government, name- 
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ly, ‘An Act:to Encourage Immigration,” better 
known as the Contract Labor Law of 1864. 
There was no concealment about it in Congress, 
tho its promoters naturally avoided such debate 
as would call it to the attention of the country. 
The attention of the public was kept tickled with 
the patriotism of capitalists in submitting to the 
internal-revenue act, the tariff act was supprest 
from prominence and mainly adjusted in com- 
mittee; while the Contract Labor Law was 
whipt through both houses, and signed by the 
president, July 4th, Independence Day, 1864. It 
provided for a U. S. commissioner to advertise 
throughout Europe the high wages paid in the 
U. S., and to cooperate with the American em- 
ployers in contracting for labor abroad. A first 
lien was given employers who imported labor, for 
the cost of so doing, upon its wages for the first 
year, and also ‘“‘until liquidated by the immi- 
grant,’”’ upon any land, whether homestead or 
otherwise, or personal property, that he might 
acquire; and the faith of the government was 
pledged not to call upon immigrants for military 
service within a certain number of years after 
they arrived. 

Our present tariff was, therefore, a twin of the 
Contract Labor Law of 1864. It was passed by 
the same Congress and advocated by the same 
men who procured government to advertise in 
Europe to induce foreigners to come over to re- 
duce wages here, and to take the place in our 
factories of American working men who were 
fighting in the field, and who, when they returned, 
found their jobs gone and themselves forced to 
compete with the contract labor thus imported. 

“Protection Does Increase Wages.’’—To in- 
crease the wages of labor sums up the greater 
part of the expedients by which the best and 
wisest of our race have attempted to benefit 
humanity. An overwhelmingly great majority 
are laborers. The wage of labor, counted tho it 
may be in money, is really the proportion of its 
product which it receives. To increase this pro- 
portion is to direct more and more of this prod- 
uct into the hands of those who have thus de- 
served to enjoy it. To increase the absolute 
amount represented by this portion is to give 
more of comfort to each dweller on earth, except 
those who, objects of charity or restraint, would 
still remain dependent as now, and those others 
who are possest of such accumulations of either 
their own or other men’s work that they already 
subsist comfortably without effort. 

The test thus offered is a crucial one, politically 
as well as morally. Not merely is that system 
most just which insures to labor the largest pro- 
portion of its product; not merely is that plan 
most inspiring that offers the greatest rewards 
for exertion; but, in a land where government is 
based on manhood suffrage, increase of the com- 
pensation of wage-earners is at once beneficent in 
principle and the one object to which, as intelli- 
gence directs votes, the policy of government 
must tend. 

As already noted, wages are not high here when 
roduct is taken into account. To stop here, 
owever, would be begging the question, since 

ability to earn and demand good wages is a 
blessing in itself. The real question is, ‘‘Why 
are wages high here?”’ 

This is not anew query. In 1773 Adam Smith 
stated as to America that in the Province of New 
York the wages of common laborers were 35s. 6d. 
or 2s. sterling, of ship carpenters 10s. 6d. and a 
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pint of rum, or 6s. 6d. sterling per day; house 
carpenters and bricklayers, 8s. or 4s. 6d. sterling; 
tailors, 5s. or 2s. rod. sterling; and that the price 
of provisions was everywhere much lower than in 
Great Britain, where wages ranged for common 
laborers from 1s. 6d. sterling in London to rod. in 
Edinburgh, and 8d. the usual price throughout 
the greater part of the low country of Scotland— 
which latter figures are those most nearly com- 
parable with the American rates—there being 
then no large cities here like London. Inquiring 
into the cause of this, he concluded that ‘‘plenty 
of good land, and liberty to manage their own 
affairs in their own way, seemed to be the two 
great causes of the prosperity of all new coun- 
tries. . . . Every colonist has more land than 
he can possibly cultivate. He is, therefore, 
eager to secure laborers from all quarters, and to 
reward them with the most liberal wages. But 
these liberal wages, joined to the plenty and 
cheapness of the land, soon make these laborers 
leave him in order to become landowners them- 
selves, and to reward with equal liberality other 
laborers, who soon leave them for the same reason 
they left their first masters.” 

Alexander Hamilton, in discussing compara- 
tive wages in Europe and this country, noted the 
same fact, especially that the difference in wages 
in regard to artificers and manufacturers was 
much less “‘than in regard to country laborers,” 
and gave the same reason adduced by Adam 
Smith—adding the suggestion that laborers who 
might be imported for manufacturers would 
doubtless soon find out this state of things, and 
help furnish a better supply of laborers for agri- 
culture; while Clay, reasoning on the same lines, 
argued that tho wages might fall on account of 
the importation of foreign labor, yet that ‘‘the 
extent and fertility of our lands constitute an 
adequate security against an excess in manu- 
factures, and also against oppression on the part 
of capitalists toward the laboring portions of the 
community’’—in other words, that our unpro- 
tected industries would always be a protection to 
labor against the oppression of protected capital. 

Since the settlement of this country agricul- 
tural labor has received an average wage, approx- 
imately equivalent to its product, without de- 
duction for hire of the land—in bad times the fact 
being notorious that it is our laborers and not our 
landowners, as such, who realize the greater part 
of the product of agriculture. Again, as an in- 
creasing proportion of the world’s working men 
are weakened neither by hunger nor the diseases 
of want and squalor, hands and head become 
alike more efficient in product, and wage-earners 
more plucky to insist upon an equitable share of 
it. With this ‘‘protection’”’ has had nothing to 
do. In this country—whose men have never 
been hungry, whose children have never been 
wretched, whose women have never sunk under 
unwomanly labor—the result—the greatest pros- 
perity since the sun shone upon Eden—is due to 
our free soil and the blessing of Providence— 
neither of which came through the custom house. 

‘* Protection Keeps Our Home Market for Us.’ — 
If by this were meant what is the fact, that pro- 
tection shuts us all up, and thus tends 
to make us a market for the protected 
few who have procured us to be thus 
fenced in, there could be no objec- 
tion to the statement, or to any 
argument legitimately drawn therefrom. But 
such is not its intended application. Speaking 
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on the assumption that a nation may be regarded 
as a single individual, it is urged that its markets 
should be reserved for its own supply; and that, 
rather than permit foreigners to let us have what 
it would take us three days to make, in return for 
something else we can make in two days, we had 
better work the three days ourselves. It is pre- 
cisely analogous to the resolve of a tired man, 
offered a ride, to keep his traveling for his own legs. 

“* Protection Increases Population.’’—In propor- 
tion as a population becomes dense, in precisely 
that proportion is the extent of the demand for 
manufactures such as to make economical the 
production in the community of the products 
which that community can use. To the extent 
that there is capital and brains there, to that ex- 
tent the development of all manufactures which 
can legitimately flourish there will follow upon 
the population that justifies them. 

It is only in the same way that manufactures 
increase the value of land, if we except the in- 
finitely small proportion of the land they occupy. 
That their establishment is coincident and some- 
what in proportion to the rise of land, is simply 
a result of the fact that it is the consequence of 
the same development that increases the price of 
land—the increase in number of those who want 
to use it. 

And the establishment of a village of manu- 
facturing operatives may help raise the price of 
the land about it. The most ardent protection- 
ist, however, will stop short of the suggestion that 
the citizens of any village can enrich themselves 
and increase the value of the land in their village 
by taxing themselves to pay the profits of an un- 
profitable industry. If that were the case, the 
shortest road to wealth for every farmer would 
be to increase the value of his farm by hiring 
hands till he had enough to eat all he could raise. 

Here, let us say, is a farmer located on a bit of 
land a hundred miles away from the nearest city. 
That city is his market. The cost of transporta- 
tion is so much taken from his profits. 

Here steps in the protectionist. There is in 
this region, say, a stream capable of abundant 
water-power. ‘‘Let us put up a woolen-mill 
here,’ the protectionist urges. ‘‘Let us agree to 
pay something more than we pay now for woolen 
stuffs, and so make it an object for some one to 
come here and start amanufactory. Hundreds of 
hands will be employed; the railway will be put 
through. We will build up a town right in the 
midst of our farms, and have a market at our 
very doors. Good prices then for everything.” 
It is done. The mill is built; the railway is laid; 
the town grows up. And the farmer—what of 
him? Strange to say, we presently find him 
getting poorer! 

Where is the mistake? It is just here—in the 
agreement to ‘‘pay something more than we pay 
now”’ for manufactured goods. If the farmers 
of this locality want a woolen-mill, those in that 
locality want a cotton-mill, and those in the next 
county an iron-furnace, and soon. The result is 
that the farmers everywhere pay ‘‘something 
more”’ for everything they buy. 

This, however, is not the worst. Nowadays 
there is no such thing as a ‘‘home market”’ for 
any considerable portion of their produce. The 
farmer in the Genesee Valley not merely sees the 
trains run past him to Rochester, laden with flour, 
rolled in Minneapolis, from Dakota wheat, but 
uses the same flour in his own household, and his 
village butcher sells fresh meat from beeves killed 
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at Kansas City. No manufacturing town dreams 
nowadays of looking to the locality about it for 
any supplies, except only the cheapest part of its 
“garden truck.’’ The American manufacturer 
has free trade in the one thing he buys the most 
of—labor. He lives in a land where transport 
facilities are so developed that he need not de- 
pend upon the locality about him—and he does 
not; in a country whose surplus of food products 
is so great that their first price-fixing markets are 
found at Liverpool, a free-trade city—and so he 
gets them, too, at free-trade rates. The American 
farmer has sold his birthright and has lost his 
pottage to boot. 

There is another aspect of the relations between 
American mill owners and American farmers. All 
international commerce is practically barter— 
that is, exchange of goods for goods. The neces- 
sity of paying in money for any considerable part 
of the imports of acommercial country fora single 
year would require such an amount of our money 
as is absolutely unattainable, and the attempt to 
get it would so derange the financial status as to 
cripple all business, international commerce first 
of all. This does not mean that our exports must 
be directly to countries from which we import. 
With the development of financial communica- 
tion throughout the world the effect upon us is 
the same as tho the exchange were direct, pro- 
vided we export somewhither an amount of goods 
approximately sufficient to pay for those we im- 
port from anywhere. 

Now, generally speaking, the two great items 
of trade are food products and manufactured 
goods. As compared with Europe, to which 
most of our exports go, we export food products 
and import manufactured goods. The extent to 
which we can export is closely dependent upon 
the extent to which we can import. We can 
sell anywhere only in proportion to what we buy 
somewhere. Our supply of goods is, therefore, 
furnished in part by our home manufacturers, and 
in part (indirectly) by our farmers in the shape of 
goods which are imported to pay for their prod- 
uce. The competition fostered by our tariff is, 
therefore, between the home manufacturer and 
the American farmer. 

In this competition, therefore, to supply the 
American market with manufactured goods, a 
high tariff not merely enables the manufacturer 
to avoid competition from the goods which, as 
pay for his produce, the American farmer would 
bring into this country, and to secure the home 
market for himself at a higher rate; but it com- 
pels the American farmer, thus obstructed in 
export trade, to sell farm produce here cheaper 
than he would otherwise have had to do. 

Of late years increasing facilities of communi- 
cation ame the accelerated progress of invention 
have promised mankind such a reduction in prices 
as should result from the fact that the whole 
world has become, as it were, a single locality, 
and that the tact, ingenuity, and enterprise of 
the captains of industry in every part of it would 
naturally be enlisted in rivalry to secure the ad- 
vantages of wider markets and greater sales. 

But the world has been disappointed. The 
railroad, the telephone, and the tele- 
graph, by making the world but a 
single locality, have not merely inau- 
gurated world-wide competition, but 
they have awakened producers to the greater 
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combines. Not all of them are consequences of 
the tariff any more than all crime is a result of 
drink. Itisas plain, however, that our tariff pro- 
motes trusts as that drunkenness breeds crime. 
For, in any industry whose product our gov- 
ernment ‘‘protects’” by a tariff upon similar 
articles made abroad, it is in the power of home 
manufacturers to extort from our people the full 
tariff rate as a bonus for their own pockets; 
whereas if it were not for the tariff, no combine 
would “‘work’’ unless it included the whole 
world. As toa protected industry, therefore, the 
tariff makes it as much easier to form trusts than 
it otherwise would be, as it is easier successfully 
to combine the few manufacturers of a single 
nation than it is to get and keep together in 
harmony many times as many manufacturers, 
scattered all over the world. 
Monopoly once secured, the results are: 
First—These combines, covering, as they do, 
many great branches of protected manufacture, 
and affecting many others, raise the price of man- 
ufactured goods, so that the consumer gets less 
for the same amount of money. It is generally 
the case also that a large proportion of the con- 
cerns which have combined together are those 
which cannot manufacture the manufactured 
goods as economically as the others. The ordi- 
nary course has been to pay such for remaining 
idle, leaving all of the product to be made at the 
manufactories which can produce it most cheaply, 
while the combine keeps up the price not merely 
to afford exorbitant profit to the plants still kept at 
work, but to pay to idle manufactories the bonus 
agreed upon for their remaining non-productive. 
Second.—The object of a trust combine is to 
make large profits on a limited product. If suc- 
cessful, therefore, a trust makes up by the high 
tate of its profits what it loses by the smallness 
of its sales; and it is, therefore, just as well off as 
tho, by selling goods more cheaply, it made larger 
sales. But it is the amount of goods to be manu- 
factured, and not the profit that the employer is 
to make out of each item, that determines the de- 
mand for labor and the wages he must pay. 
Trusts, therefore, enable manufacturers to make 
more money by employing less labor. 


SHIPPING 


It is evident that there are two industries 
involved in the general term ‘‘shipping’’— 
one, that of shipbuilding, the other, that of 
the carrying trade; also that of these two the 
carrying trade is the principal one and the other 
simply incidental—that is, that we build ships in 
order to carry goods and passengers, instead of 
carry goods and passengers in order to employ 
ships. In our shipping industries the principles of 
“‘protection’’ have been most thoroughly applied, 
and have produced their legitimate results. But 
for a consideration of this, see Sup SUBSIDIES. 

There are practically no articles to which pro- 
tection can be applied which are not directly a 
factor in a myriad of other industries and indi- 
rectly so in all the countless branches 
ofindustry. Even to secure the data 


Sedalia upon which an estimate can be made 
To Mocdible of what is or is not fair protection, 
pos and whether its burdens and benefits 


are equally distributed, presupposes 
an accurate knowledge on the part of the framers 
of a tariff bill of every conceivable branch of 
every imaginable industry in all of its infinitely 
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varied relations. It is, therefore, not merely 
impossible for a just tariff to be framed, but 
impossible—except by the disastrous result of 
experiment—even to guess at the wide-spread 
effects of any provision. And even this guess- 
work is vitiated by the impossibility of estimat- 
ing alternate developments which such provision 
has made impossible. 

* Again, recalling the complexity and the im- 
portance of the task thus assigned legislators, 
* who are the men who undertake it—and by what 
are their deliberations guided? They are Con- 
gressmen—a body of gentlemen of whom it is 
not belittling them to say that on an average 
they know somewhat more about politics and 
somewhat less about business than do their 
fellow citizens who are engaged in non-political 
business. Neither in capacity nor in oppor- 
tunity would their most complimentary friends 
for a moment claim them to be endowed with 
a tithe of the omniscience necessary. They 
must depend upon somebody. And they do— 
upon those who are sufficiently interested to go 
to Washington or to employ others to go there to 
argue with congressional committees as to the 
fairness of what each asks for himself. Bearing 
in mind that in each case the legislators are and 
must be largely ignorant of the main considera- 
tions—much more so of their practical application 
—by which any proposed tariff item should be 
judged; and that the men whose interest is to 
have the law give them as much as is possible 
are generally of the few, and often the only 
ones competent to judge as to the fairness of 
their own statements; remembering that each 
is careless of the effect upon others of the particu- 
lar provision which will benefit him, and that each 
is jealous of the effect upon him of any provision 
that will help others; remembering that the 
most, practical, and, indeed, the most common 
way of settling these differences is not by fighting 
it out before the congressional committee but by 
a friendly arrangement by which each abandons 
opposition to the other in consideration of the 
other agreeing to stand aside from additional 
benefit to himself; remembering that a tariff bill 
is the one measure of legislation that it is im- 
practicable to debate even in Committee of the 
Whole, and one recognizes at once how apt is 
the simile in which a well-known author de- 
scribed the effect of pending tariff legislation in 
Congress upon the swarm of protected—or would- 
be protected—or prefer not to be obstructed— 
industries as comparable only to that effect of 
throwing a banana into a cage of monkeys. 

The simile, however, is not a complete one. 
The real process of tariff construction is that of 
first throwing the banana to a half dozen who 
have been gathered, and then attempting to al- 
lay the consequent scrimmage by flinging in 
further bananas until not merely the monkeys 
originally on hand, but all those from the woods 
about, who have been attracted by the chatter, 
shall have had their share in the mélée and 
gorged themselves with bananas—all of which 
have been taken from the hard-working natives 
to whom they belong. 


III. Free TRADE 


We are told that if we permit free trade, we 
shall be ‘‘deluged with foreign goods.’’ On re- 
flection, few of us can be thus frightened. The 
more goods we have the better we are off; the 
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cheaper we can get them the better we like it; 
the more we are inundated with them the better 
we are suited. The protectionist says, however, 
that it is not fair to make him ridiculous. So let 
him state soberly what is the reason of his fright 
at this deluge of prosperity. He will probably 
tell you that the result of it will be to deprive our 
own people of the labor of producing it. 4 

Now, there may be people of such peculiar 
taste as to like work in and for itself. Individual 
protectionists are not generally such, however, 
and the majority of us rack our wits as to how we 
can get the most goods for the least work. “But,” 
the protectionist says, ‘‘you are still laughing at 
me. Nobody supposes foreigners will let us have 
these goods for nothing. No? What will they 
do then?” ‘‘We shall have to pay for them.” 
Exactly, and with what? What have we been 
paying for them? What are the terms of all in- 
ternational trade? We pay for them by exports 
of the produce of this country. So this deluge of 
foreign goods is simply an exchange for goods 
that have been manufactured here. Such being 
the case, why is not our labor just as well em- 
ployed in making here the goods that are sent 
abroad, as it would be in making the foreign 
goods imported? ‘‘Oh, but,’’ the protectionist 
says, ‘‘there is not as much labor employed.” 
But does not that prove that the importation of 
foreign goods is a good thing? If two days’ 
work here can make what we send abroad and get 
back what would take three days’ work to do, 
have we not gained the product of a day’s work 
by the exchange? And if there was any loss; if, 
for example, we had to work three days to make 
the goods for which foreigners would give us 
others which would take us but two days to make, 
would we need government aid to stop us in our 
mad career? The protectionist again says we 
do not understand him, and that what we want 
to do is to keep our workmen employed. Not 
unless we pay them. And if they are not to be 
paupers, they ought to be employed in some busi- 
ness that pays. That business is one of those in 
which two days’ work will buy from somebody 
else what would have cost three days’ labor to 
make here, and not a business that spends three 
days’ work upon something that it could get 
in trade by working two days. The workmen 
should, therefore, go into some of the great in- 
dustries that do not need ‘‘protection.’’ And, in 
fact, such are the industries in which are engaged 
nine tenths of the working men in this country, 
and in which the highest wages are paid. 

Does any one claim that trade between men of 
different nations is a bad thing in itself? The 
experience of the world to date is directly to the 


contrary. It is as natural for men to trade as for 
blood to circulate. In direct pro- 

Benefits POttion as man rises from a savage 
of Trade state, he trades with his neighbors. 


In direct proportion to the extent 
civilization develops, the neighbors 
he trades with are more numerous and more 
widely scattered. It was about the centers of 
trade between different races and nations and in 
the persons of those who carried it on, and 
through intercourse of which trade was the object 
and the opportunity, that the great advances of 
civilization have been made. Down at the bot- 
tom of every prospect of increasing earnings of 
labor and comfort for the race are—division of 
labor so that to each shall be allotted what he can 
do best—the development of processes of pro- 
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duction, so that the product of a day’s work shall 
be greater and greater—and the perfecting of fa- 
cilities of transportation, so that the product of 
any day’s work may be everywhere most easily 
supplied; and all this to the end that, all workers 
making the most goods possible, each may re- 
ceive as his share an ever greater amount in pro- 
portion to his exertion. To the extent to which 
trade is facilitated, this result is advanced. But 
on the protective theory every reduction in the 
cost of freight, every increase in the facilities of 
communication, every addition to the ease with 
which we can trade with foreigners raises a new 
evil to be met by increase of tariffs. 

In olden times each tribe was separated from 
its neighbor by a belt of waste land never crossed 
except at risk of death. Exchange of goods was 
effected by the battle or the foray in which the 
warrior spoiled his slain foe, or ravaged the home 
of the absent one. To-day nations eagerly join 
in opening new facilities for mutual inte, course, 
and each uses the arts and the products of all; 
while “‘On earth peace, good-will toward men”’ 
—the common fatherhood of God and the com- 
mon brotherhood of man—are preached from 
every pulpit. 

“Protection” Which faces 
backward? 

On the whole our people are intelligent and 
conscientious, and habitually do neither what 
they know to be foolish nor what they feel to be 
wrong. And yet most of us have not the least 
hesitation in bringing from foreign countries 
everything that we imagine we can get abroad 
cheaper than here. Rather than make false 
oaths some American citizens pay many duties 
they otherwise might avoid. ut the fact re- 
mains that returning ships are loaded with the 
baggage, purchased abroad, of protectionist 
statesmen; and that the woman has not yet gone 
abroad who has hesitated for a moment to avoid 
the tariff upon everything she could smuggle; 
conspicuous cases of unsuccessful smuggling are 
those of millionaire protectionist manufacturers; 
and one of the most flagrant cases ever known 
was that where a communion service of massive 
silver plate was smuggled by a reputable banker 
as a present to the church of which he was an 
ornament. Either we are degenerates or else we 
know better than to respect a tariff. 

Whether a country is rich or poor it will be 
benefited by free trade with its neighbors. For 
in either case the result is to give its citizens so 
many more chances to trade. If they cannot 
profit by them they will not trade; if they can, 
then they and through them their country will be 
richer for their having them. No country is 
either so rich or so poor that it is not to its ad- 
vantage to have its citizens better off than they 
are. 

By permitting us to obtain each what things 
we need from the locality that has the greatest 
facilities for their production, trade increases 
enormously the sum of things which a given 
quantity of labor can secure. Men of all nations 
trade with each other, for the same reason that 
men of the same nation and the same village do, 
because they find it profitable; because they get 
what they want with less labor than they other- 
wise could. To this motive we owe civilization 
and the progress the world has so far made. It 
involves considerations far too complex for the 
omniscience of a Congress or the omnipotence of a 
Parliament. It can safely be left only to those 
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instincts which are to society what the vital in- 
stincts are to the body; which have brought us 
thus far from savagery; and which have estab- 
lished free trade as ‘‘the international law of 
God.”’ Joun De Witt WarRNER. 


THE TARIFF AND TRUSTS. STATISTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

The largest and most typical of tariff trusts is the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. Its outstanding capital was $1,439,055,- 
864 in 1905. 

Its controlled and ‘‘community-of-interest’’ companies 
bring its capitalization up to about $1,700,000,c00. 

It owns or controls about 80 per'cent of the Lake Superior 
iron ore mines, the Connellsville coking coal mines, operates 
1,200 miles of railroads, and mines over 20,000,000 tons of 
iron ore a year, mainly transported on its more than one 
hundred vessels. It produces two thirds of our steel prod- 
ucts, or more than does any other country than the U. S. 

In 1905 its gross sales and earnings were, as reported, 
$585,331,736; its net earnings $119,787,658. It paid $128,- 
052,955 in wages and salaries to its 180,158 employees—an 
average of $710.75 each. ; 

Its owners thus got about as much in net profits as its 
180,000 employees got in wages. In 1902 net profits ex- 
ceeded wages and salaries by $20,000,000. In 1906 the net 
profits are $156,619,111. The total of wages was probably 
about $136,000,000. Since this trust was born, in 1gor, its 
total net earnings has about equaled its total wages and 
salaries paid. 

This trust exports goods to all parts of the world and sells 
them abroad at ‘“‘very much lower rates than those here,” 
as testified its first president, Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab. This difference has probably aver- 
United aged about $10 per ton. 1 

In 1905 the U. S. Steel Corporation sold 
States Steel 9,226,386 tons of ‘“‘rolled and other finished 
Corporation products.’’ The average selling price was 

Profits probably less than $40 a ton, making the total 
receipts from this source about $370,000,000. 
Other receipts, from freight and passenger 
tates, sales of cement, spelter, copperas, etc., 
may have amounted to $20,000,000 or $25,000,000. Thus 
the total of ‘‘gross sales and earnings’’ probably amounted 
to less than $400,000,000. The ‘‘gross sales and earnings” 
of $585,331,736, in 1905, undoubtedly included sales between 
the subsidiary companies. This fact was so stated in the 
Ig02 report. 

Deducting net earnings—roughly $120,000,000o—we get 
$280,000,000 as the total cost of production, including all ad- 
ministrative, selling, and general expenses, employees’ bonus 
funds, taxes, etc. The rate of profit was, therefore, about 
43 percent. As this rate would look very high, the officials 
report fictitious gross sales and cost of production, the latter 
as $440,013,432. But even on this cost, the rate of profit 
is Over 23 per cent. 

Deducting $5,000,000 as the estimated profits on every- 
thing else, we get $115,000,000 as the net profits on the sale 
of 9,226,386 tons of steel. The profits then average $12.50 
a ton. The profits on goods sold here average about $14, 
and on the goods exported about $4 a ton. Ten or 12 
per cent of all goods sold were for export. All goods for 
export are sold to and through the U. S. Steel Products Ex- 
port Company, whose stock is owned by the Federal Steel 
Company of the U. S. Steel Corporation. This selling de- 
vice, like the fictitious gross sales and costs, helps conceal 
export prices and tariff profits. Prices are quoted delivered 
in foreign ports. This selling company contracts in advance 
for tonnage to different foreign countries and can then quote 
relatively lower prices, delivered in foreign ports, than for 
export from New York. 

But often the selling company has agreements with foreign 
steel producers as to prices at which each can sell certain 
products and as to territory in which each producer can or 
cannot sell. Thus there is an “International Rail Syndi- 
cate’’ of manufacturers of steel rails in the U. S., Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France, and Belgium, which practically re- 
serves the two American continents to our manufacturers. 
So there is to-day little or no competition as to rails. Thus 
the Iron Age of Jan. 21, 1907, Says: 

“Whatever understanding has been maintained between 
the largest German and American steel interests in the past 
year respecting exported material has been facilitated by an 
unprecedented condition of activity. The falling off in rails 
(exported from Great Britain), as has been claimed on behalf 
of British rail-mills, is due to their unfortunate experience 
under the international rail syndicate’s allotment of business.”’ 

Since the formation of these international syndicates, and 
probably largely because of them, there has been less differ- 
ence between export and home prices than formerly. Thus, 
at the end of 1906, the average difference was estimated at 
$5 or $6 a ton. Previous to 1906 the average difference 
was, perhaps, $1o or $12 a ton. n many products, however, 
such as wire nails, most wire and wire products, and tin plates, 
the average difference is still about one half cent a pound, or 
over $10 a ton, 
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Previous to the international agreements of 1905 and 
1906 the difference between the export and home prices may 
be said to have measured hee the tariff profits of the 
Steel Trust. Since 1905 the tariff profits undoubtedly ex- 
ceed this difference. he number of tons of steel sold by the 
trust in 1906 is not as yet known. It may be estimated at 
11,000,000. Taking the amounts exported for each year and 
estimating the tariff profits—after making allowance for 
goods exported without tariff profit—as indicated in the 
table, we get the following as the 


TARIFF PROFITS OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Finished Tari 
ariff Profits, Total 
YEAR products, per ton amount net profits 
Tons 
1901 6,000,000! 9 $54,000,000 | $84,787,596 
1902 8,197,232 Io 81,972,320 | 133,308,764 
1903 7,635,690 8 61,085,520 | 109,171,152 
1904 6,792,780 Z 47,549,400 73,176,522 
I905....] 9,226,386 9 83,037,474 | 119,787,658 
1906 -|10,578,433 8 88,000,000 | 156,619,111 
Totals.148,852,088 |Av..8.50 |$415,644,774 |$676,850,803 
MECUCE tatiit PIOUS. 1c ket ee ane 415,644,774 
Net profits less tariff profits................. $261,206,029 


1Estimated for nine months in 1gor. 


Thus during the five years and nine months of its exist- 
ence the Steel Trust reports net profits of $676,000,000, or 
an average of $118,000,000 a year. This is an average of 
over 8 per cent, even on the nominal capital of the trust. 
As the actual value of all property taken over by the trust 
probably did not exceed $400,000,000 in 1901, and as less 
than $200,000,000o—perhaps not $100,000,000o—has been 
added for new properties since, it is evident that the actual 
capital necessarily invested has averaged only about $500,- 
000,000. On this the profits have averaged 23.5 per cent (?). 
Taking out the estimated tariff profits of $415,000,000, there 
would still be left an average profit of about 9 per cent (?) 
on all actual necessary capital. The industry would thus 
thrive if all protection was removed. 

As the Steel Trust makes about two thirds of the steel 
made in this country, the total tariff tax on this class of steel 
products is about $177,000,000. Besides, we imported in 
1903 $52,456,840 of iron and steel on which $16,865,971 of 
duty -was collected. The tariff tax at wholesale, then, 
amounted to about $200,000,000. At retail, and after the 
iron and steel had been worked into machinery, tools, im- 
plements, etc., the tariff tax was, perhaps, twice this amount, 
Or $400,000,000. 

The trust has lately utilized only about half of its protec- 
tion. Onsome products less, on others more, That no duty 
whatever is needed, except for purposes of plunder, is clear 
from the immense quantities of these products exported. 
Thus, in 1906 we exported 390,000,000 pounds of wire, over 
27,000,000 pounds of tin-plate, and 328,036 tons of steel 
rails, valued at $8,903,411. The wages of those making tin 
plates for export are reduced 25 per cent over what is re- 
ceived on other tin plates. 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab said, in a letter to H. C. Frick, in 
1899, that steel rails were made here for less than $12 per ton, 
while the cost to produce them in England was $19. He says 
that similar differences existed as to other steel products. 
The tariff duties serve no honest purpose. They are main- 
tained by the brutal force and political power of the Steel 


rust. 

The “Report of the Bureau of Statistics on Commerce and 
Finance,” for Aug., 1900, particularly mentioned the ex- 
port and home prices of steel rails, then $24 and $35 respect- 
ively, and the extreme prices for wire and nails, which had 
advanced from $1.35 to $3.20 in the course of a year,” 


Tue TarirF TAX ON WOOLENS 


The factory value of the woolens manufactured in this 
country in 1900 was $296,990,484. Adding 8 per cent for 
increase in population and 12 per cent for increased prices 
from 1900 to 1905, the value of the manufactured product 
in 1905 was $356,000,000. / ‘ 

The imports of woolen goods for consumption in 1905 
amounted to $18,021,042. The duty collected was $16,- 
547,592, OF 91.82 per cent ad valorem. Including transpor- 
tation costs, these goods were worth $38,000,000 when they 
reached our shores. Adding these values we have $394,000,- 
ooo as the factory and import value of all woolens. The 
Statistical Abstract, however, tells us that the raw wool 
retained for consumption in 1905 was 6.52 pounds per capita, 
against 5.72 pounds in r900. As the imports of manufac- 
tures were but slightly larger in 1905 than in 1900, we should 
add at least 10 per cent to this factory value, making it 
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$433,000,000. Adding 15 per cent for profits we get $498,- 
000,000 as the value of the woolen goods ready to be made 
into clothing, etc. The retail value of the clothing, etc., was 
probably s0 per cent greater, or $747,000,000. This gives an 
average of $41.50 per family. 

Our imports of raw wool in 1905 amounted to $35,444,- 
449, on which a duty of $16,529,787 was paid. Hence the 
total duty collected on wool and woolens was $33,077,379. 

As only about one ninth of our woolen goods are imported 
and as the tariff on these goods amounts to $16,547,592, or 
perhaps $27,000,000 at retail, the increased cost to our con- 
sumers of all woolens should be about nine times this amount, 
or $243,000,000. If it is only $200,000,000 it averages $11.10 
per family, of which only $1.84 goes to the government, 
leaving $9.26 mainly for the American Woolen Company, 
and somewhat to the few owners of about 40,000,000 sheep. 
The number of sheep has changed but slightly during the 
last quarter of a century. The per capita consumption of 
wool averaged 5.6 pounds from 1898 to 1905, inclusive, as 
against 6.8 pounds from 1890 to 1897, inclusive. The de- 
creased consumption of wool, under almost prohibitive duties 
of nearly 100 per cent, has resulted in greatly increased con- 
sumption of cotton and shoddy goods. 


THE SuGAR TarirrF—Trust Tax 


Our people consume about 72 pounds of sugar per capita. 
The average price paid is about 54 cents per pound, or over 
$18 per family, and our total sugar bill is about $325,000,000. 

In 1905 we imported 3,680,932,998 pounds of Taw sugar, 
valued at $97,645,449, on which $51,171,284 of duty was 
collected. About 2,200,000,000 pounds was produced in this 
country, making a total used of 5,896,163,840 pounds, or 
2,632,216 tons. 

he duty on refined sugar is 1.95 cents per pound, plus a 
countervailing duty equal to any export duty that may be 
paid by foreign countries. Our refiners are specially pro- 
tected by an extra or ‘‘differential’’ duty on refined sugar— 
nominally 124 cents per roo pounds, but really much more— 
and also by a part of the countervailing duties. These latter 
have now about ceased. 

The extra protection on refined sugar is probably about 
% of a cent per pound. Of course the whole duty of 1.92 
cents per pound protects the producers of the 576,124 tons 
of beet and cane sugar not imported. 

Here, then, is a tariff tax of $51,000,000 collected by the 
government, and of $38,000,000 more collected by the trust 
and other protected interests, on sugar sold at wholesale. 
At retail the tax is probably over $125,000,000o—2.15 cents 
per pound, or nearly 40 per cent of the total price paid by 
the people. The sugar bill per family is therefore about 
$18 a year, above $7 of which goes to the Sugar Trust and 
other protected interests. 

That there is no economic or moral justification for any 
protection factor here is clear from the fact that sugar is re- 
fined more cheaply here than anywhere else, and that the 
total labor cost of refining, according to the 1900 census, 
was less than 3 per cent of the value of the product, or only 
15 cents per 100 pounds. That is, the net extra protection on 
refined sugar is more than the total labor cost of refining sugar. 


Amount oF TarirF Tax 


Somewhat careful estimates of the tariff tax were made 
for the year 1903. It is probable that the tax per family 
is now about the same as it was then. 

By comparing various estimates of earnings and expendi- 
tures the conclusion was reached that in 1903 the net value 
of all goods produced was about $18,000,000,000, and that 
the amount consumed by our 17,000,000 families was $16,- 
000,000,000, or about $9.41 per family. The percentage of 
expenditures for the principal items entering into the cost 
of living for the average family was based upon the July 
(1904) Report of the Bureau of Labor. 

Space will not permit a detailed explanation of how the es- 
timate of the tariff tax on each item was reached. The 
$16.52 of legitimate tariff taxes collected by the government 
were, of course, known. The main items on which they were 
collected were also known. Frequently, however, as in the 
cases of steel rails, wire, borax, and hundreds of other prod- 
ucts, almost no duty was collected by the government while 
almost the full amount of the tariff tax was collected by the 
protected trusts from consumers. 

In a general way it may be said that to the factory and 
import values of each important product were added a fair 
allowance for transportation and for profits of middlemen 
and that this amount, divided by 17,000,000, gave the per 
family consumption for each product. On this the tariff 
tax was figured as closely as possible, considering the known 
facts in each instance. 

The conclusion is reached that the average family pays 
$111 of tariff tax, of which $16.52 goes to the government 
and $94.48 to the trusts and middlemen. That this esti- 
mate of about 10 per cent of all expenditures as the propor- 
tion collected by the trusts is reasonable is apparent from 
other deductions. Thus, at the present time (Matcne 1907) 
average prices in the U. S. are about so per cent higher 
than they were ten yearsago. In England—generally speak- 
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ing a free-trade country—average prices are only about 30 
per cent higher than ten years ago. Here is a difference of 
20 percent. If only two thirds of this difference be credited 
to the tariff and tariff trusts, we have fully 10 per cent of 
the cost of living chargeable to the tariff; even if the tariff 
was ineffective in 1906, as we know was not the case. 


Export PRICES 


No stronger indictment can be brought against our tariff 
system than that furnished by the difference between export 
and home prices. Probably fully 80 per cent of the $570,- 
000,000 worth of manufactured goods exported in the fiscal 
year 1906 were sold at prices below those prevailing at home 
for similar goods. The average difference was perhaps 15 
per cent. 

This system of favoritism to foreigners not only shows 
the needlessness of any tariff whatever on goods sold in this 
way; it shows that ‘‘protection’”’ that taxes the protected 
and gives to the unprotected is a suicidal policy. It in- 
creases the cost of living and of producing in this country 
and decreases the cost in foreign countries. 

In the following table are compared the export and home 
prices in the summer and fall of 1906 on a few articles: 


Export AND HomE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES 


_ Ry a Differ- 
xpor ome | ence, 
ARTICLES AND DESCRIPTION price price nee 
cent 
Cultivators, wheel, No. 61, each. . $4.00 $5.00] 25 
Wheelbarrows, garden, wood 
wheel 'each(t 20s coos uetete ees 2.50 3-00] 20 
Thrashers, grain, horse or steam 
power, 32-in. each...........- 300.00 400.00] 334 
Rubber belting, 6-in., per foot.... -39 a0 33 
Horse-powers, 1o horse, each... .} 143.00 190.00] 33 
Engines, traction, 8 horse-power, 
GACH. oe Se os syne epee oe 917.00 | 1,225.00] 334 
Engines, farm, 8 horse-power, 
Gach... We. Uh ee oe aera 563.00 750.00] 33% 
Clothes-wringers, 10 x r#, per 
GOZET sw csc cae sete aoe el ccd eee 18.70 23.50] 20 
Incubators, No. 1, each.......... 15.00 20.00] 334 
Brooders, 200 chicks, each....... 9.20 Tr.50|) 25 
Potato-diggers, each............ 90.00 100.00] II 
Shovels, D-handle, square point, 
INO; 2), Der dOZeN 1: ac. peor 8.25 II.00} 334 
Watches, 21-jewel Crescent st., 
nickel case, each2:. 3. i... 320i 15.43 19.88] 28 
Watches, 23-jewel Riverside Maxi- 
MUS, CACHITOl A. ote en eens SI. 47 43-15 
Watches, 21-jewel Father Time, 3 3s 
EACH I eis cco anlar cae een eae 14.42 19.89] 38 
Knives, kitchen, per gross........ 12.00 16.00] 334 
Auger bits, snells, 4-inch, per 
dozen. <3). 7 LIT See 1.62 2.40] 48 
Auger bits, Jennings, 4-inch, per 
ODOT 6. co.) s 0 ole a ote il care See ee} 2.00] 60 
Bits, expansive, Clark Brown, per 
GOZEN SEs ste ee tee ae eee 4.86 8.10] 66 
Shears, barber’s, 8-inch, japanned, 
per GOZENn ee win ss freee een 3.80 4.80] 26 
Shears, tailor’s, 13-inch, per pair. . 3.60 a, 42\1120 
Soap, toilet, violet, per gross..... 32.00 40.80] 25 
Soap, toilet, sweet lavender, per 
BTOSS ew! 2 ES Rigel as eee To. 12) 35 
Soap, toilet shaving stock, large, 
per gross. eS. TSS ees see 13.00 16.74| 20 
Soap, toilet glycerin, per gross... . 8.34 13.750" S32 
Florida water, percase.......... 2.75 5.00] 82 
Vaseline: No.2... eae eee 58 70) 20 
Plows, disk No. 1, each.......... 32.50 40.00) 25 
Kerosene in barrels, gallon....... 7.50 -12} 60 
Wire nails, ‘100 Ibs, see tr, 55 1.90] 23 
Barb-wire, 100 Ibs) em 2.22 2.45| 10 


Byron W. Hott. 


FREE TRADE CLUB, THE UNIONIST: An 
English club, the object of which is to unite and 
combine in common work free-traders in all parts 
of the country who may, whether as conservatives 
or liberal unionists, belong to the Unionist Party. 
It exists to organize those who are willing to 
assist in the dissemination, by speeches and lec- 
tures, of unionist and free trade principles. The 
policy of the club is actively to support free trade, 
and equally energetically to oppose protection in 
all its forms and under whatever names it may be 
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put before the electors. In furtherance of its 
object, the club proposes: (1) To organize those 
who are willing to assist in the dissemination by 
speeches and lectures, and by the publication of 
leaflets and other literature, of unionist and free 
trade principles; (2) to afford opportunities to its 
members of meeting to discuss the political situ- 
ation; (3) to entertain from time to time eminent 
free trade statesmen at dinner, and hear from 
them addresses on current events; (4) to establish 
a connection with local bodies in various parts 
of the country, with a view'to furthering the ob- 
ject of the club. With the approval of the exec- 
utive committee, other unionist free trade bodies 
may be affiliated to the Unionist Free Trade 
Club under the following conditions: ‘‘The ob- 
jects of the affiliated body must be the same as 
the objects of this club, namely, to unite in com- 
mon action free-traders who are unionists; and 
its rules and any amendment to its rules must be 
submitted to the executive committee for ap- 
proval. Beyond retaining the power to cancel 
the affiliation at any time, the club will not exer- 
cise any control over these affiliated bodies, and 
will not be in any way responsible for any action 
which they may take.” The president of the 
club is the Duke of Devonshire; the secretary, 
E. G. Branker; office, 38 Victoria Street, S. W., 
London, England. 


FREILIGRATH, FERDINAND: German poet 
and Socialist, born at Detmold, 1810; was edu- 
cated at the gymnasium of his native town. 
Destined for a mercantile career he was appren- 
ticed to an uncle in Soest, and in 1831 went to 
Amsterdam to fill a position. Returning in 1836 
he held a position in Barmen until 1839 when the 
success of his first poems, ‘‘Tropenlieder,”’ en- 
couraged him to give up mercantile pursuits and 
devote himself to poetry. During the following 
years he wrote prolifically, and for several years 
kept far from politics. In 1844, however, he be- 
came an enthusiastic fighter for a ‘‘free Ger- 
many,” saying: ‘‘Firmly and irrevocably do I 
place myself on the side of those who with brain 
and brawn endeavor to stem the tide of reaction. 
No life for me hereafter without liberty!’’ Inthe 
same year he met Marx at Brussels and became 
greatly interested in the latter’s doctrines. His 
poems at this time ‘“‘breathed of the liberty to 
come while they sighed over the misery that was.” 
While previously obscure, he became of a sudden 
one of the most popular poets of the day. 

In 1846 Freiligrath went to London as com- 
mercial correspondent, and remained there until 
1848 when the news of the ‘‘March Day” drew 
him home. He was hailed with enthusiasm, and 
became leader of a democratic party. Ina poem 
entitled ‘‘Die Toten an die Lebenden”’ (The Dead 
to the Living), he voiced his thoughts of liberty, 
and was accused of having tried to incite the citi- 
zens to riot. He was arrested on Aug. 18th and 
held until Oct. 3d, when his case was tried be- 
fore a jury, being the first case to be thus tried 
in a German court. He was unanimously ac- 
quitted, and was triumphantly received by the 
thousands who had gathered about the court- 
house. Shortly after Freiligrath went to Cologne, 
where he became editor of the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung founded by Marx. In May, 1849, the 
paper was supprest on the charge of having pub- 
lished anarchistic matter, and an order was issued 
for the arrest of the editors. Freiligrath escaped 
to Holland, and later ventured back to Cologne 
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disguised as a coal-heaver. In 1851 he returned 
to England, just in time to escape apprehension 
on a charge of lese-majesty growing out of some 
of his poems. Since then he took no active part 
in political life. In 1867 Freiligrath, who held a 
responsible position with a bank, suddenly found 
himself penniless by the collapse of that institu- 
tion, and when his friends heard of this they took 
up a collection which netted 60,000 thalers, con- 
tributions coming even from the United States. 
“In 1868 he went to Stuttgart, and in 1874 to 
Cannstadt, where he died two years later. 


FREMANTLE, THE HON. AND REV. WILL- 
IAM HENRY: Dean of Ripon, England; born 
1831; the second son of the first Baron Cottosloe. 
Educated at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, he 
held a fellowship of All Souls, 1855—63; ordained 
in 1858, he became curate at Middle Claydon, 
vicar of Lewknor, rector of St. Mary’s, Bry- 
anston Square, London, 1865, and canon resi- 
dentiary of Canterbury Cathedral in 1882. In 
1895 he was appointed Dean of Ripon. He has 
been a frequent writer, and in 1882 gave the 
Bampton Lectures at Oxford on ‘‘The World as 
the Subject of Redemption,” in which he advo- 
cated the broadest application of Christianity to 
social and political life. Other social works are: 
‘“The Gospel of the Secular Life’’ (1882); ‘‘Chris- 
tian Ordinances and Social Progress’’ (1900). 
Address: The Deanery, Ripon, England. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, THE, played an im- 
portant tho a frequently misunderstood part in 
social reform. 


France was groaning under despotism, royal extravagance, 
and financial ruin. In 1774 Louis XV. ended his profligate 
reign, brilliant only because of its literary men. Louis XVI., 

married in 1770 to Marie Antoinette of Aus- 
tria, was pure, stubborn, and weak. Turgot 

The.Causes (q. v.), entrusted with the finances, tried to 

levy taxes equally. The nobility resisted, 

and in 1776 he was deposed. Necker fol- 
lowed, vainly trying to stave off national bankruptcy. 
France, aiding America against England, for five years 
fought England, and grew still poorer. The nobjlity and 
the higher clergy dodged the taxation; gaiety ruled in the 
court; the people hated the foreign queen. - Finally, in 1789, 
after various efforts with Parliament, the king was com- 
pelled to summon the states-general (see EsTaTEs) ‘to vote 
taxes. Meanwhile the writings of Rousseau and others 
were filling the people with ideals of equality. The First 
Estate, the clergy, returned to the assembly 291 members, 
48 bishops, and 208 parish priests, the poorer priests largely 
on the side of the people. The Second Estate, the nobility, 
returned 208 members, The Third Estate had 557 members, 
nearly half of them barristers. They met at Versailles. The 
king was stubborn, but they would not vote as he willed. 
June 17, 1789, they formed themselves into a national as- 
sembly, and June 2oth, on the neighboring tennis-court, took 
an oath not to separate till ‘‘the constitution of the kingdom 
had been established and confirmed on solid foundations.” 
The king attempted to compromise, but finally threw himself 
into the hands of his courtiers, and called out the army. 
Paris rose, and blood was shed July 12th. July 14th the 
Bastille was taken. Uprisings occurred in the provinces. 
Aug. 4th the old feudal rights were abrogated, and the fa- 
mous Declaration of the Rights of War declared. jens 19, 
1790, nobility was abolished, The nobles fled. The royal 
family finally attempted to do so, but were captured (June, 

1791). The assembly was in control, and 

completed a constitution. Robespierre and 


y . other Republican leaders were, however, agi- 
Republican- fo ting in Paris for the deposition of the king. 
ism Violence broke out, and Lafayette put down 


the Republicans with bloodshed. Sept. 14th 

the assembly completed its constitution and 

the king swore to obey it, and chose a Girondist cabinet. A 
legislative assembly elected under the constitution met Oct. 
1, 1791. Meanwhile the nobility in foreign lands were gain- 
ing friends, and the king was declared to be conspiring with 
them. War was declared with Austria. The Girondist min- 
istry was ejected, and they sided with the Jacobins against 
Lafayette as leader of the conservatives. June, 1792, the 
opulace of Paris rose against the assembly, and marched to 
Wersailion and forced the king to don the red cap. Mean- 
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while, Prussia declared waron France. The Jacobins organized 
a new insurrection Aug. roth, sang the Marseillaise, and set up 
in Paris an insurrectionary commune. The people, under 
Robespierre and Danton, were victorious. Guillotining in- 
creased, The march of the Germans increased the terror, and 
Sept. 21, 1792, the republic was declared. Inthe new national 
convention the Girondists on the Right were in the majority; 
the Jacobins were high on the Left, and called the “‘ Moun- 
tain’’; below sat the moderates. In November the king was 
accused, Jan. 17, 1793, condemned, and Jan. 21st guillotined. 
Roland and the Girondists had tried to prevent it. It roused 
the hostility of all Europe. Demouriez, however, in com- 
mand of the French armies, was successful, and entered Bel- 
gium. England now declared war (Feb. 1, 1793), but the 
war spirit in France grew. Demouriez, however, was ac- 
cused in Paris, and after a defeat he conspired with the 
Austrians and marched against France to overthrow the 
bar aga They created the terrible Committee of Public 
afety. Disturbances broke out in the provinces, and La 
Vendée arose in a bloody insurrection. The Girondists in 
the south threatened Paris. The allies were slowly uniting. 
It was a crisis. Some think that Danton, 
who, altho rough, was a sincere patriot, felt 
that a little bloodshed now would save blood- 
shed in the end. He led in a sanguinary 
policy. Marat, at the head of the Sans Cu- 
lottes, overthrew the Girondists June 2d, 
but was himself assassinated by Charlotte 
Corday. Danton made the convention proclaim martial law 
and a new constitution. A new calendar was proclaimed 
and statues erected and fétes celebrated to Nature and Rea- 
son, The republic was successful on the field, insurrection 
put down, and the invaders repulsed. The queen, the lead- 
ing Girondists and aristocrats, the ci-divants were guillotined. 
Hébert now led the terrorists and Danton the moderates. 
Robespierre, who seems to have been an ambitious fop, 
sided with neither. Robespierre became dictator. The 
French armies were victorious, Napoleon being in charge of 
the artillery in Italy. Robespierre undertook to bring in 
“the féte of the Supreme Being.’’ He trusted in his ideas, 
but was laughed at; he allowed the reign of terror to go on, 
and created personal hostilities. His arrest was voted, and 
he was guillotined. Paris was weary of revolution; the ar- 
mies on the frontier were victorious, but, tho Republicans, 
they by no means sympathized with affairs at home. Jan., 
1795, the convention closed the Jacobin clubs, which had 
worked such evil. Famine broke out in Paris and insurrec- 
tions broke out. They were easily put down and the power 
left with the bourgeois. A Girondist constitution was now 
declared. The death penalty was abolished, five dictators 
were to have power. The royalists made one last effort. 
Barras now called Napoleon to Paris, and his artillery cleared 
the streets and left Paris in the hands ot the Directory. 
Babceuf plotted his communistic conspiracy, 
but was put down. Napoleon was put at the 
The End head of the army in Italy, and commenced 
his brilliant succession of victories. The Di- 
rectory, however, at Paris was threatened, 
and was only sustained by recalling part of the army. In 
1797 Napoleon entered Paris in triumph. He was, however, 
sent to Egypt, but, victorious there, returned once more to 
Paris to find political weakness and division. A new consti- 
tution was proclaimed, with consuls: one supreme, Napoleon. 
He established himself in the Tuileries, conducted brilliant 
war and a despotic policy, and May 18, 1804, had himself 
roclaimed emperor. So ended the Revolution. (See 
RANCE.) 


The Reign 
of Terror 


It was in the beginning a parliamentary con- 
test with the king over taxes. Revolutionists 
with ideas of the rights of man took the oppor- 
tunity to rouse the suffering canazlle of Paris to 
insurrection. Successful in the field against for- 
eigners, they could not agree at home, and having 
unchained the spirit of terror, could not chain it 
till a strong hand came, and the people, weary of 
bloodshed, submitted to an empire. It estab- 
lished nothing; it simply ended the old régime. 
When the people grew strong again they over- 
threw the empire. It was thus led by bourgeois 
men, yet participated in by all classes. Its cries 
of ‘Liberty, equality, fraternity,’’ were individu- 
alistic, not in the modern sense socialistic. Eco- 
nomically and politically it did with terror and 
confusion what was done legally in England and 
Germany by overthrowing despotism. It suc- 
ceeded negatively; positively it failed because it 
lacked unity. 


REFERENCES: Carlyle’s French Revolution; Gronlund’s Dan- 
ton; the histories of Lanfrey, Thiers, etc. 
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FRESH-AIR WORK: The taking of poor 
children from the tenements of congested cities 
either to the country, mountains, or seashore for 
recreation, convalescence, or general improve- 
ment of physical and mental conditions. This 
movement had its origin in the United States 
with the Rev. William A. Muhlenberg, rector of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, New York, 
N. Y. He sent poor and sick people from his 
parish to the country for short vacations as early 
as 1849. A number of churches followed this ex- 
ample,and in 1872 The New York Times started 
a system of free daily excursions. This example 
was also imitated in other parts of the country. 
In 1874 the first societies were organized for car- 
rying on this work. New York City alone has 
now over fifteen general, or non-sectarian, so- 
cieties, and over twenty denominational or special 
organizations engaged in this work. A number 
of newspapers, e. g., The Evening Post, the Trib- 
une, the Journal, took up the cause of New York’s 
poor and sickly tenement children. The work of 
the New York Tribune may be mentioned. Its 

ei foe work began in ae ab In 

: twenty-five years (1876-1901) about 
United Braves 193,348 children were sent to the 

country for two weeks, at a total cost 
of $485,538; and 333,321 mothers with babes 
were taken out for one day’s excursion, either by 
railroad or steamboat. The banner year during 
this time was 1892, when 15,236 children were 
sent to the farms for two weeks. The children 
are usually boarded free by the farmers, one or 
two in a family; and the railroads give free or 
greatly reduced transportation. 

Individual churches in New York City send 
each from 100 to 600 children and mothers out, 
and some societies as many as 1,200. Nearly 
every large city in the U. S. has now various 
agencies to carry on fresh-air work. An estimate 
for forty cities places the day’s outings to children 
and mothers at or about 1,200,000, provided by 
general agencies. This number is nearly equaled 
in some cities by the different churches. 

In some cases camps are arranged for young 
men, and special cottages for young women. The 
benefits are usually free; but part of the cost is 
paid in some cases by the beneficiaries. 

In England the custom prevails to have them 
pay from 20 to 35 per cent of the cost. This leads, 
however, to competition among the various so- 
cieties for customers—an evil which not only pre- 
vents cooperation, but reduces the system to a 
commercial basis, and thus largely diminishes the 
beneficial influence of the managers. For be it 
remembered that fresh-air work is intended to 
benefit not only the body, but the morals and 
minds of the children, by inculcating habits of 
cleanliness, of nature study, and of higher enjoy- 
ments. 

Switzerland was the first country in Europe 
which took up fresh-air work. Pastor Bion, of 
Zurich, sent sixty-eight poor children 
to the mountains in 1876. The benev- 
olent society of Hamburg arranged 
vacations for children in the country 
the same year, and Frankfort-on-the-Main began 
in 1878. The system has spread all over Ger- 
many, Austria—Vienna began in 1874—Hun- 
gary, France, Switzerland, Denmark, England, 
Italy, Belgium, Spain, Holland, and—Japan.— 

The work in Germany is well organized: there 
is a central committee in Berlin, which receives 
regular reports from the different societies. Co- 


Europe 
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operation is thus assured between the various or- 
ganizations. Owing to this fact pressure has 
been brought to bear on the municipalities, and 
several cities are now making provision for this 
work in their budgets. The German committees 
held conferences in 1881, 1885, 1887; and in 1888 
the international congress met in Zurich. 

The work done by these committees may be 
estimated from the following figures: From 
1876-99 they sent 382,805 children 
to ‘‘vacation colonies”’ at an expense 


3) 
Feats of about 18,000,000 marks. This 
Scistn number does not include the many 


day excursions given to many chil- 
dren. In 1896 the societies of 125 
cities provided two weeks’ outings for 30,000 
children. In 1899 there were 200 societies in 
various cities of Germany, 171 of whom were con- 
nected with the central committee. Their total 
expenditure in 1898 amounted to 1,086,236 mk. 
for 30,414 children; the number of the latter in- 
creased in 1899 to 32,124. 

Two departures from the ordinary fresh-air 
work need special mention: (1) Many of the poor 
children are followed up during the winter by 
being provided with healthy food and frequent 
afternoon outings, in order to maintain the ad- 
vantage gained during the summer. (2) So- 
called Ferien Reisen, or trips for healthy and well- 
to-do scholars conducted by their teachers, are 
arranged for the purpose of making them ac- 
quainted with’ the neighborhood of their homes, 
kindling patriotism, and furnishing exercise. The 
trips are always made on foot to battle-fields, 
castles, famous sights, etc. They extend from 
three to fourteen days. In order to avoid stop- 
ping at hotels and inns, so-called Schulherbergen, 
school-inns, have been established, in which the 
boys stop. In 1904 Germany had sixty-six of 
these with 252 beds; Austria ninety-eight with 
439 beds. Scholars’ trips have rapidly grown in 
favor; in 1884 twenty-one students availed them- 
selves of the school-inns; 1894—3,787; 1899— 


9,107; I90I—12,545; 1903—14,500. 
Scholars’ Of this number 31 per cent were Ger- 
Trips man Austrians, and 69 per cent Ger- 


mans. According to schools there 
were 21 per cent university students, 
and 79 per cent scholars of middle schools; 366 
schools in Germany and Austria arranged trips 
for their scholars. The school-inns furnish ex- 
cellent accommodations free to the scholars of 
those schools that belong to the Verein, usually 
for a day. The trips are limited to scholars of 
over sixteen years of age. In 1898 Leipzig in- 
augurated a movement to enable poor scholars to 
take part in these trips. 

France has not developed fresh-air work to the 
extent of other countries; altho this charity is be- 
coming more popularevery year. Allof the large 
cities have arranged vacation schools. Paris 
heads the list with 4,254 children in 1897. 

Switzerland has many vacation colonies, usu- 
ally situated in the mountains; the number in 
1895 was 73 With 2,119 children. 

The system of fresh-air work in Europe is con- 
spicuous by its efficiency owing to cooperation 
and to affiliation with the public schools. All 
children who need an outing are reached, and 
overlapping is avoided. The American system is 
more expensive, and less efficient, owing to lack 
of cooperation. 

While in the U. S. we have as yet nothing com- 
parable to these European scholars’ trips in ex- 
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tent, we have their beginnings in the taking of 
school children in New York and elsewhere to 
historic sites, vacation trips and camps, con- 
ducted by private schools and parties, and the 
beginnings of this in public ways in Chicago and 
elsewhere. RupotpH M. BInpDeEr. 


REFERENCES: Country Outings for City Children, by Eugene 
T. Lies, in Charities, vol. xii., No. 27, July 2, 1904; One 
Summer's Work and Another, by Marion Libby, 1902; 
publications of the Centralstelle der Vereinigungen fur Som- 
merpflege, 1885 to date; Ufford, Fresh Aer Chatty in the 

. S. (1897); Comte, Les Colonies des Vacances (Revue 
Philanthropique, 1898). 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES: Great Britain. For 
the United States, see FRATERNAL ORGANIZA- 


TIONS. The following statistics are from the re- 
port of the chief registrar of friendly societies: 
1995 
Returns} Members Funds 
Building societies: & 
Incorporated societies... . 2,014 553,709| 52,852,148 
Unincorporated societies. 61 56,076] 15,296,449 
Friendly societies, etc.: 2,075 609,785| 68,148,597 
Ordinary friendly socie- 

CIES Ka Seoyspap ere ae gas) sisters 6,938] 3,132,065] 17,042,398 
Societies having branches] 20,819] 2,606,029] 23,446,330 
Collecting friendly socie- 

SLES ep ide usa) « Sareanet <i> 45| 7,448,549] 7,862,569 
Benevolent societies..... 75 26,509 317,913 
Working men’s clubs..... 913 236,208 318,945 
Specially authorized so- ; 

ClOtIES< Fiorsts ccs eierarevets 122 75,089 628,759 
Specially authorized loan 

SOCIGLICS. 7 sceaast cee ce 517 II5,511 771,578 
Medical societies........ 95 324,145 62,049 
Cattle insurance societies 57 3,736 7,746 
Shop clits: tmpyusyautstelseear= 7 10,859 173 

Cooperative societies: 29,588] 13,978,790] 50,459,060 
Industries and trades.... 2,185] 2,195,400] 45,208,296 
BUSINESSES: :./5)4 -a/gena poi aper 310 77,227 977,490 
Land societies <<... .. <x... 138 17,450| 1,206,408 

2,633] 2,290,077] 47,392,200 

Srade=tinions.p a esccinnrssate 646) 1,544,461] 5,385,924 

Workmen’s compensation 

Bchemes cies fois é 54 100,215 185,570 

Friends of labor loan socie- 

TIES. 0... ee ee en 257 34,653 270,497 

Total registered provi- = 

dent societies......... 35,253] 18,557,981|171,841,848 

Banks | Depositors| Depodts 

Railway savings-banks..... 17 58,209| 5,281,879 

Trustee savings-bank (in- 

cluding investments in 

stock and special in- 

vestment accounts).... 224] 1,702,791] 59,435,569 

Post-office savings-bank (in- 

cluding investments in 

Stock) sanee ee eee 14,014| 5,673,717 1108; 007 404 

Total certified and post- 

office savings-banks...| 14,855] 11,434,717|230,414,752 

Grand total.........| 50,108] 29,992,698|402,256,600 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL UNION, THE: An organi- 
zation among the Friends or Quakers of Eng- 
land, constituted early in 1902. The Council 
came into being by a very interesting process of 
evolution. Beginning as a subcommittee, it passed 
into the Union for Social Study and this, by the 
perfectly natural transition from theory to prac- 
tise, became the Friends’ Social Union. The aim 
and object of the union is to evoke the spirit of 
justice and of social service, and to consistently 
apply religious faith to social and civic life. This 
purpose the union endeavors to achieve by the fol- 
lowing methods: (1) Lectures, classes, and reading 
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circles; (2) social service committees in connection 
with the quarterly and monthly meetings and the 
adult schools; (3) the publication of leaflets on 
social questions, local administration, etc., written 
especially with a view to helping the members of 
adult schools; (4) visits to institutions, illustrating 
the work of social reform, of philanthropy, or of 
education. 

The organizing secretary is a sort of social 
evangelist, traveling throughout the kingdom 
under the auspices of the union, delivering lec- 
tures on such themes as the housing problem, the 
unemployed and the unemployable, constructive 
philanthropy, what the individual can do in the 
work of social reform, the problem of poverty, 
child life in the town, the church and the social 
problem, etc. These addresses are usually fol- 
lowed by useful discussion, and in many instances 
result in the formation of a social service com- 
mittee, a discussion society, or of a civic league, 
the stimulus and enlightening influence of which 
are by no means confined to Friends but are felt 
profoundly far beyond the boundaries of Quaker- 
dom. The chairman of the committee of the 
union is Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree; secretary, 
Mr. Percy Alden, M.P., 1 Woburn Square, Lon- 
don, England. 


FROEBEL, FRIEDRICH WILHELM AU- 
GUST: German philosopher, educational re- 
former, and philanthropist; born at Oberweiss- 
bach, Thuringia, 1782. His father was pastor of 
the village church. His mother died when he was 
in his infancy, and he was neglected in conse- 
quence. At the village school he was considered 
stupid, and he was apprenticed to a forester. 
The forest then became his college. Every nat- 
ural object—stone, insect, plant, or tree—sug- 
gested to him some general truth; and he per- 
ceived some underlying connection between all 
objects, however apparently remote from each 
other. His inborn tendency to mysticism was 
strengthened by his lonely meditations in the 
forest, but after overcoming many obstacles he 
at last obtained permission to attend the univer- 
sity at Jena. He went from professor to professor 
seeking for a connection between the sciences. 
His career at Jena ended ignominiously by his 
imprisonment for nine weeks through incurring a 
debt of $7 or $8. He returned home, was sent on 
a farm, and then, on the death of his father, was 
set free to shift for himself. He wandered about 
as land surveyor, accountant, secretary, and at 
last became a very successful teacher in a model 
school at Frankfort. After a short time at a uni- 
versity, he was patriotic enough to enlist as a 
soldier for the campaign of 1813. While in the 
army he gained his two most devoted followers, 
Langethal and Middendorff. On the termination 
of the war, he returned to Berlin, and obtained a 
position under Professor Weiss. But his own 
ideal soon forced him to give up his position and 
to unfold his system of education. He set out on 
foot for Griesheim, a small village where a sister- 
in-law lived. Here he founded a school, com- 
peeen at first only of his little nieces and nephews. 

emoving his school to Keilhau, he sent for his 
two friends Langethal and Middendorff, and soon 
their pupils began to rapidly increase. Finan- 
cially it was not profitable, and for many years 
the teachers suffered the hardships of poverty. 
Froebel opened another school in Switzerland, 
and the Swiss Government was wise enough to 
send young teachers to him for instruction. He 
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discovered that one of the greatest obstacles in 
the way of a perfect education, or ‘‘self-comple- 
tion,’’ was the general neglect of children in their 
earlier years. His great work on ‘“‘The Education 
of Man”’ (1826) deals chiefly with the child up to 
the age of seven. Returning from Switzerland, 
he founded at Keilhau the first kindergarten in 
1837. He sought to base a course of educational 
exercises on the games in which children were 
most interested. His first kindergarten failed 
for lack of funds; but by pen and lecture he spread 
the principles of his system; and until his death 
he continued to train male and female teachers in 
the impartation of his ideas. 

In 1851 his nephew published a book which the 
government accused of teaching socialism and 
irreligion, and unfortunately confounding his 
views with Froebel’s, an edict was issued forbid- 
ding the establishment of schools based on Froe- 
bel’s principles. He took this greatly to heart, and 
in May, 1852, died, and was buried at Schweina. 

The starting point of his researches was his 
belief in the unity of creation. Education meant 
with him unity of development, perfect evolu- 
tion in accordance with the laws of his being. 
From this belief naturally followed his doctrine: 
“All education not founded on religion is unpro- 
ductive.” 

He agreed with Pestalozzi in this belief: That 
the true educator creates nothing in the children, 
but guides the growth of inborn faculties. Chil- 
dren grow as plants grow. But he went beyond 
Pestalozzi in holding that the function of educa- 
tion was to develop the faculties by arousing vol- 
untary activity. (See KINDERGARTEN.) 


FRY, ELIZABETH (née GURNEY): English 
prison reformer; born at Earlham, Norfolk, 1780; 
brought up a Quaker. In 1813 she began taking 
an active interest in prison reform, and four years 
later assisted in forming an association for the 
amelioration of the lot of prisoners. Her activity 
was extended also to the deportation of convicts, 
and she induced the government to make certain 
regulations for their transportation. Her work 
was fruitful not only in England but also in other 
European countries which studied the reforms 
instituted at her instigation. She died in 1845. 


FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW: A United States 
fugitive act, passed in 1793, declared that when- 
ever a person held to service, etc., shall escape 
into another state or territory, the person to 
whom such service may be due, his agent or at- 
torney, may seize or arrest such fugitive and take 
him before any judge of a court of the U. S., or 
any magistrate of a county, city, or town, and 
upon proof to the satisfaction of the judge or 
magistrate, whether by oral testimony or sworn 
affidavit, that service is owed as claimed, the 
judge or magistrate shall give a certificate thereof 
to the claimant, which shall be sufficient warrant 
to remove the fugitive. 

This act, long obsolete, was later more and 
more made use of by the slaveholders of the 
South. That Northern states should be com- 
pelled to help Southern slaveholders catch their 
slaves created great indignation at the North. 
The constitutionality of the law was tested, but, 
it was decided constitutional, two judges dis- 
senting. This led to the passage of a still more 
rigorous bill in 1850. U.S. commissioners were 
to perform the judicial acts, and U. S. marshals 
execute Warrants and processes. Owners could 
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themselves pursue and demand the help of the 
commissioners and marshals. The sworn state- 
ment of the claimant was to be sufficient proof. 
Any aid rendered to fugitive slaves was made a 
penal offense, and all citizens were required to aid 
in the capture of the runaway, if required. This 
law almost more than any other roused the 
North. It was openly violated and resisted, tho 
often obeyed. After the war the fugitive slave 
laws were repealed. 


FUNK, ISAAC KAUFMAN, LL.D.: American 
publisher, born at Clifton, Ohio, 1839, of Dutch- 
Swiss descent. He graduated at Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, 1860. Entering the 
Lutheran ministry, he was pastor at Moore’s Hill, 
Ind., Carey, Ohio, and Brooklyn, N. Y. (1865-72). 
Resigning his pastorate, he became, after travel 
in Europe, associate editor of The Christian Rad- 
tcal, published in Pittsburg, Pa., and then in New 
York City. In 1876 he founded and edited the 


GALL, HEINRICH LUDWIG LAMPERT: “ The 
First German Socialist,’’ born at Aldenhoven bei 
Julich, 1790. He held various clerkships in gov- 
ernment offices in Cleve, Diisseldorf, Luxemburg, 
Treves. The .sufferings of the people after the 
War of 1815 moved him deeply; and he analyzed 
the industrial situation and the social evolution 
which put all power into the hands of capitalists, 
and left the workers poor. Doing what he could 
to spread his ideas, he met with no encourage- 
ment, and in 1819 left his government situation 
to devote all his time and his considerable means 
to the service of social reform. He conducted to 
America an ill-fated, ill-planned company of the 
offscourings of German cities (thieves, convicts, 
and harlots), and organized a colony near Harris- 
burg, Pa. He believed he could make of them 
successful colonists; naturally he failed, exhaust- 
ing his means, and receiving only criticism and 
opposition. Returning he entered the govern- 
ment service once again, and made numerous in- 
ventions in distilling apparatus, etc., all to get the 
means to carry on his propaganda. He traveled 
in England and France, meeting Owen, Fourier, 
and the Saint Simonians, and tried to form an in- 
ternational movement. He traveled all through 
Germany, even to East Prussia, opprest with 
the condition of the masses. In 1828 he pub- 
lished a paper, Menschenfreundliche Blatter (Hu- 
manitarian Leaflets), but was compelled to dis- 
continue it for lack of support. He wrote many 
books, especially ‘‘Mein Wollen und Mein Wir- 
ken” (1835), in which he outlines the principles 
of modern socialism, the helplessness of the indi- 
vidual worker, the need of industrial organization 
by the workers. Condemned to imprisonment 
in one of his travels, he fled to Treves, where he 
died Jan. 31, 1863. See Stegmann and Hugo’s 
“Handbuch des Socialismus’’ for a full account. 


GALVESTON IDEA, THE: The so-called Gal- 
veston idea is the government of a city by a small 
commission elected by the citizens. Tho already 
adopted in various cities of the United States, 
especially in the Southwest, it began in Galveston, 
Texas, in rg01 upon the crisis that arose in the 
city after the disastrous storm of Sept., rgoo. 
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Metropolitan Pulpit, now the Homiletic Review. 
In 1877, with Mr. Adam W. Wagnalls, a lawyer, 
he established the publishing house of I. K. Funk 
& Co. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1891), with 
branches in Canada and England. In 1884 the 
firm started The Voice, a campaign paper in the 
interests of the Prohibition Party, which soon 
had a circulation of 130,000, and in the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1888 ran up to 700,000 weekly. 
It was merged in the New Voice, 1898, and later 
‘sold. In 1888 the Missionary Review was found- 
ed; 1889, the Literary Digest, and 1907, The Circle. 
The firm has published, among a long list of books, 
various encyclopedias and dictionaries, notably 
the Standard Dictionary, the last at a cost of 
nearly $1,000,000. For many years Dr. Funk 
was a leading figure in the Prohibition Party; he 
has also been active in other movements, like 
reformed spelling; of recent years he has given 
large attention to psychic research. Address: 
44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 


The plight of the city was desperate: one sixth of 
the population was drowned; one third of the 
city property was destroyed, its streets and har- 
bor ruined, its buildings wrecked, its credit gone, 
its bonds fallen to sixty, its population fleeing. 

The existing government of a machine mayor, 
in contest with a divided body of aldermen, was 
helpless and cumbersome. No one 
trusted it. There was, however, a 
private committee of fifteen business 
men, the Deep-water Committee, 
formed to secure national appropriations for deep- 
ening the city’s harbor. This committee faced 
the situation and adopted the commission idea, 
and formulated, asked, and received a charter for 
it. It said to the legislature, ‘‘It is a question 
with us of civic life or death.” 

There were hints for the idea in the commis- 
sions of Washington and Memphis, Tenn., and in 
the selectmen of New England townships. © Citi- 
zens’ committees have repeatedly been depended 
upon in times of civic crisis. 

The new charter went into effect Sept., rgor. 
According to it the commission had five members, 
three, including the mayor, appointed by the 
governor of the state, and two elected by the 
people. The machine politicians opposed it, but 
nearly 80:per cent of the voters were for it. In 
1903 the nomination of commissioners by the 
governor was declared illegal, and since then all 
the five commissioners have been elected by the 
people, the vote of the opposition being small and 
growing less. 

The working and results of the commission is as 
follows, according to Mr. G. K. Turner, to whose 
article in McClure’s Magazine (Oct., 1906) we 
are mainly indebted for our information: The 
commission consists of five men, including the 
mayor, who is presiding officer and general di- 
rector, but who has no power beyond his vote as 
a commissioner, except in minor cases of emer- 
gency. The commissioners also come to the 
board for all power to act. The commission, at 
its first meeting, divides its departments among 
its members by vote, under these heads: com- 
missioner of finance and revenue, police and fire 
commissioner, commissioner of streets and public 
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property, and water-works and sewerage com- 


missioner. The mayor is elected specifically for 
his office, but the commissioners are 
Constitution 2°t- The public are practically cer- 


tain, when they cast their votes, of 
the office each man will assume. The 
elections to the board are at large, and the whole 
body is elected together every two years—the 
election taking place in May, a time as far re- 
moved as possible from the time of other elec- 
tions. 

The commissioners are not superintendents, 
tho salaried men, the mayor receiving $2,000 
and each commissioner $1,200 a year; they are 
governors or managers of departments. Each 
outlines the policy of his department, and all 
questions concerning it are referred to him for his 
opinion. All matters of the daily conduct of the 
departments are under the supervision of the 
responsible heads. Superintendents under them 
take the actual management of the departments. 
The commissioners advise and direct, and the 
commission is the responsible party. 

The result has been brilliant. The commission 
found the city bankrupt, it has raised its credit to 
above par. It has saved Galveston one full third 
of her gross running expenses. The annual cost 
of the government of Galveston has averaged 
about $650,000. In the four and a half years of 
commission government ending Feb., 1906, a sav- 
ing of at least $1,000,o00o—over $220,000 a year 
—has been made. 

The commission has introduced great civic re- 
forms, yet all with a slight decrease instead of 
increase of the taxation. A huge sea wall has 
been built, which, with the grade 
raising the city to the top of the 
wall, and other improvements, will 
cost $4,200,000. In this the United 
States Government, the state, and the county 
have cooperated, but the city has been bonded at 
par. The worst dance halls and dives have been 
closed; law is enforced; graft is not suggested; 
good streets, pavements, lighting, sewers have 
been introduced; hygiene has been attended to, 
and there are now no epidemics of yellow fever. 
Galveston is now the second city in the U. S. in 
value of exports. All this, of course, is not due 
to the commission idea alone, but this has made 
the result possible. 

The plan has been so successful that it has 
rapidly spread. Houston, Texas, early adopted 
it, and later Fort Worth, Dallas, El Paso, and 
Austin. Des Moines, Iowa, with 75,000 inhabi- 
tants, has adopted it, and many other cities are 
considering it. 

REFERENCE: Galveston, A Business Corporation, article by 

G. K. Turner, McClure's Magazine, Oct., 1906. 


GAMBLING (see also StocK-GAMBLING) has 
become undoubtedly, in one form or another, one 
of the gigantic social evils of the present day. 
Josiah Flint, in a series of articles in the Cosmo- 
politan (April to June, 1907), estimates that $40,- 
000,000 are bet annually over the telephones in 
New York City. Single pool-rooms in New York 
are said to have cleared $3,000,000 a year. G. 
K. Turner (McClure’s Magazine, April, 1907) con- 
servatively estimates the gross annual receipts 
of gambling in Chicago at $15,000,000. But this 
is from pool-selling only. Besides this are the 
enormous wagers lost and won on the various 
tace-tracks of the United States, besides the col- 
lectively large amounts spent in bets on ball 
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games, yachting and automobile racing, football, 
and other sports. One must add to this an un- 
known but fabulous amount made 
and lost in card and other games of 
chance, sometimes in large single 
amounts, more frequently in small 
but multitudinous sums in private parlors in 
Bridge, the fashionable game of the hour, by men 
and now very extensively by women both of the 
ea and of the middle classes. (See Lux- 
URY. 

To all this the millions made and lost in stock- 
gambling (q. v.) should be added in the opinion of 
most. 

In Great Britain conditions are said to be the 
same in the fashionable set (witness baccarat 
scandal), and if on the Continent it is less so, ex- 
cept in the gambling centers like Monte Carlo and 
certain fashionable capitals and watering-places, 
this is made up by the lotteries, conducted often 
by the national governments, and for which all 
classes, especially the lower middle classes, buy 
tickets. 

Yet tho so wide-spread and, in the U. S., at 
least, so much on the increase in society, all social 
writers and authorities in jurisprudence consider 
it an evil. 

Says Judge Catron, formerly of the Supreme 
Court of the U.S.: 

‘“Gaming is a general evil, leads to vicious in- 
clinations, destruction of morals, abandonment of 
industry and honest employments, a loss of self- 
control and respect.” 

tole English courts for centuries have held 
that: 

‘“‘A common gambling-house, kept for lucre or 
gain, is a common nuisance, as it tends to draw 
together idle and evil-disposed persons, to corrupt 
their morals and ruin their fortunes.” 

In New York State common law prevailed 
until 1815, when the legislature enacted a statute 
forbidding the act of betting or wagers upon fu- 
ture events. The New York Court of Appeals 
in 1848 said: 

“The evident intention of the legislature was 
to discourage and repress gambling in all its 
forms, including bets and wagers and every 
species of wager contracts of hazard, as a great 
public mischief calling for effective measures of 
prevention and remedy”’ (Ruchman vs. Pitcher, 
t Ne Ue, 4iso)2 

Since then bills against gambling, pool-selling, 
etc., have been frequent in this and other states, 
tho pool-selling on enclosed grounds has been 
frequently legalized and then again forbidden. 
Yet the evil goes on. 

One of the prime reasons for the continuance of 
pool-rooms, in spite of legislation and occasional 
raiding by the authorities, is the 
enormous financial interests in then 
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Stier which are willing and usually able to 
Involved” P2Y the largest amounts for immu- 


nity from and even protection by the 
police. The necessity also of the 
telegraph and telephone to the pool-room, to en- 
able it to secure its news from the race-track, 
makes the income of the telegraph and telephone 
companies from this source so valuable that they 
are willing to go great lengths to maintain the 
service and protect the gamblers. Mr. Flint (see 
above) estimates that the Western Union Tel- 
egraph Company and the telephone companies 
received recently from five to ten million dollars 
annually from their race-track and pool-room 
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service. Many people believe that if it were made 
impossible for pool-rooms to secure telegraphic 
service at least pool-room gambling, by far the 
greatest evil, would be cut off. Agitation, there- 
fore, in New York, led largely by Dr. Slicer, tho 
criticized by many, has agreed not to attack 
betting on the race-course, for those who desire 
to go there and make wagers, but has secured 
the enactment of laws against pool-rooms, etc. 
Owing to the efforts of Captain F. Norton Goddard 
and the City Club, working through Mr. Jacob 
Schiff, one of the directors of the Western Union, 
and Helen Gould’s influence upon the Gould inter- 
ests, the Western Union Company was induced, 
May 21, 1904, nominally to give up its racing 
service. The evil, however, goes on. The Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company (former- 
ly the American Bell Telephone Company) has 
taken up the service. Racing news is conveyed, 
says Mr. Flint, by secret channels from the race- 
grounds to telegraph and telephone offices out- 
side the limits, transmitted as general news by 
the Western Union and telephone companies over 
the country, and conveyed to the pool-rooms by 
secret wires. ‘‘Johnny Pair,”’ of Chicago, is said 
to have secured $15,000,000 annually by organ- 
izing such a racing-news service. Many persons, 
however (among them Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, of 
the International Reform Bureau of Washington, 
D. C.), believe that this effort to allow gambling 
on the race-tracks, but forbid it elsewhere, is the 
work largely of the New York Jockey Club, led by 
Mr. August Belmont, desiring to have a monopoly 
of race-gambling, and that the club, therefore, 
induced the “‘innocent reformers’’ to take the 
above-mentioned position. Says Dr. Crafts: 

“In state after state shrewd efforts were made 
to induce the legislature to legalize race-gambling 
on tracks controlled by the New York Jockey 
Club, while making such gambling a felony every- 
where else in the state. Their efforts in this di- 
rection had been very successful from a financial 
point of view in New York State, despite an anti- 
gambling provision in the constitution, but an 
effort to secure a similar law in the District of 
Columbia and in the State of Pennsylvania was 
defeated, also in Ohio and Missouri, while a seem- 
ing success in New Hampshire was thwarted by a 
decision of the Supreme Court. The movement, 
however, goes on and appears anew in nearly 
every session of state legislatures.”’ 

The companies and pool-rooms are, however, 
able often to violate law with impunity, or when 
raided in order to satisfy the public outcry, to re- 
ceive warning beforehand, and afterward to re- 
open, by the purchase of the police (usually now 
through the ‘“‘man higher up’’). Mr. Flint esti- 
mates that each New York pool-room pays the po- 
lice on an average $75 a week, which for 300 pool- 
rooms (estimate of existing number in New York) 
makes $1,170,000 a year for the police. For the 
perhaps 2,000 pool-rooms said to have existed 
before the recent raids, a proportional fabulous 
amount was received. This largely goes to the 

oliticians and the higher officials. Prominent 
eee inane: politicians like Big Tim Sullivan in 
New York, or others like McCarren in Brooklyn, 
are known to have extensive gambling interests, 
Sullivan being the head of a pool-room company. 
Yet little or nothing is done. The money is paid 
secretly to representatives of the police depart- 
ment in citizens’ clothes; no written record is in 
evidence, and detection all but impossible. 

The following account of the main forms of 
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gambling, outside of ordinary card games and 
betting, is abridged from an article by Mr. H. C. 
Vrooman, in the Arena for Feb., 1895: 


“The forms of gambling and speculation are almost end- 
less. The older forms are with lotteries, faro, thimbles, dice, 
cards, and the like. Not to mention billiards and pool-play- 
ing for drinks, the raffles and chances at fairs—where under 
sometimes sacred auspices is fed the passion for gaining 
something for nothing—there is every grade of respectability 
and unrespectability. There is a very popular device, ‘a 
nickel in the slot.’ It consists of a contrivance into which a 
nickel is dropped, and in case the nickel touches a certain 
spring it throws out a little shelf containing a handful of 
nickels. Some of the machines are large and gorgeous, with 
the money shelves arranged in a circle which revolves like a 
wheel of fortune. It requires but five cents, and there is a 
chance of winning over $1. These machines are most com- 
mon in saloons, but are not infrequently found in candy 
stores near schools, where the boys crowd at noon to take 
their initial lesson in gambling. 

“Another interesting device that requires but a small 
sum to invest in is ‘shooting craps.’ It is played on a semi- 
circular table with dice. The point of the game is that 
certain relations of the dice point to numbers on the board. 
It is a favorite with those with very short purses, especially 
negroes. 

“Horse-racing furnishes a very popular method of gam- 
bling on a larger scale. For those who cannot go to the 
tracks and do their betting there, there are popular resorts, 
known as ‘ pool-rooms,’ where ‘the odds’ are posted and bets 
taken just as at the track, The popular name ‘pool’ is a 
survival from the old French mutual pool system, still in 
vogue in some places in the South. It is very similar toa 
‘blind pool.’ That is, each player puts in a certain sum 

against some other player, and the book- 

maker or manager acts merely as a commis- 

Pool-Rooms sion agent. The old process was too slow 

for the ambitious American, and the method 

now in vogue gives the book-maker one side 

in every play, and is usually so arranged as to give 60 per 

cent odds in his favor. The ‘book-maker’ is the manager 

of the pool-room. He makes a schedule of the horses run- 

ning and an estimate of the proportion of chances in favor 

of each, based on the horse's record, the weather, the jockey, 

etc. This schedule, ‘the book’—most commonly called ‘the 

odds’—is posted in the ‘pool-room’ twenty minutes before 

the race occurs, and betting continues until the telegraph 

announces, ‘They're off.’ The race may occur in New Or- 

leans and the playing in Chicago. The telegraph enables the 
playing to proceed the same as at the race-track. 

“The betting by the individuals is called ‘ playing the races.” 
The book-maker plays against the public. He arranges the 
odds on the basis of the patrons playing on a variety of the 
horses and balances his risks by their variety. _ The following 
is an illustration of ‘the odds’: Gallop, 7-5; Theodore, 3-2; 
Baby Bill, 8. This means that the book-maker will stake 
$7 against $5 on Gallop, $3 against $2 on Theodore, and $8 
against $1 on Baby Bill. ithe option is open for the player 
to take any horse he wishes. The book-maker must either 
know public sentiment in regard to what bets will probably 
be taken, or he must start rumors afloat to create a sentiment 
that will turn bets to his advantage. If races were run 
honestly, a good judge of horses could often win; but often, 
at least, theyare not. A book-maker ‘stands in’ with some 
jockey to prevent a fast horse winning, perhaps by tying a 
small silken thread around the hind ankle, which pulls the 
cords and cramps the leg. An electric battery has been car- 
ried by jockeys with wires connected with the spurs to partly 
paralyze a horse. A horse may be filled with water just 
before a race, having been previously liberally fed with salt. 
Sometimes a fast horse is entered under another name, etc. 

“Next to the horse-racing ranks the ‘clock’ or ‘tape 
game,’ the ‘bucket-shop,’ the ‘open board,’ and the regular 
“board of trade’—thence on to the subtleties and refinements 

of general speculative business, such as boom- 

ing cities to sell real estate, watering stock, 
Bucket-Shop manipulating railroads to buy cheap and sell 

dear,etc. The ‘clock game’ and the ‘bucket- 

shop’ are based on the board-of-trade meth- 
ods, only they are gambling pure and simple, never dealing 
in real commodities at all. The ‘clock game’ is especially 
barren of any semblance to real business in that the prices 
quoted do not follow the market, but are arbitrarily ar- 
ranged by the management. There is a central office, where 
a scale of prices is made up every day on fictitious mining 
stocks and sent out, with the legitimate prices of wheat and 
corn and the regular board-of-trade articles, to the various 
gambling-rooms, where the little tickers record on the tape 
the rise and fall in price. These figures are placed as fast 
as they come in on a vast blackboard on one side of the 
room, and the crowd buy and sell the artificial margins in 
regular ‘’Change’ style. Some of them do not even go 
through the form of pretending to receive by telegraph the 
regular market prices. The manager makes up a schedule 
of prices purely from his imagination, adapted to trap the 
gambling public, This is made on a roll of tape, is unwound 
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right before the crowd, and the prices of stocks are recorded 
on the blackboard. T..e buying or selling of margins goes 
on, based on the last recorded figure on the board, looking 
for gain to the chance of a higher or lower figure on the tape. 

“The ‘bucket-shop’ is similar to the above, except that the 
schedule of prices on which the gambling is based is sup- 
posed to follow the actual market as quoted in the board of 
trade. The ‘open board’ is a duplicate of the regular board 
of trade in form, but is an immense bucket-shop in character. 
The marked difference between the board of trade and the 
bucket-shop is that the speculations on the board of trade 
have to do with the actual market, and heavy buying or 
selling there is supposed to influence the price of the com- 
modities, while speculation in the bucket-shop is gambling 
pure and simple on how the market is going to turn.” 


More recently new devices have been invented. 
In Chicago a steamboat, The City of Traverse, 
owned by professional gamblers, at times carries 
at night would-be gamblers on to Lake Michigan 
to where it is difficult to know where the state 
lines run and thus almost impossible to convict 
under any state law. ‘‘Dope shops,” or places 
for the sale of falsified ‘‘tips’”’ as to what horse 
will win, are among the lures and devices and yet 
attract many patrons. 

REFERENCES: Articles by Josiah Flint in the Cosmopolitan, 
April to June, 1907; by Jacob Riis, Century, April, 1907; 
by G. urner, McClure’s Magazine, April, 1907; 
Betting. Report on the House of Lords Committee with 


evidence (1907). Betting and Gambling a National Evil, 
B.S. Rowntree (1905). 


GARDEN CITY MOVEMENT, THE: A move- 
ment to organize in the country industrial com- 
munities where, with many of the advantages of 
the city, healthful and more or less model factories 
and other forms of business can be conducted, and 
where the workers and other residents can oc- 
cupy inexpensive but attractive, hygienic, and 
comfortable homes, each with its little garden, 
and all to be surrounded, if possible, by a belt of 
agriculture, so as to combine as many as possible 
of the advantages of the city with those of the 
country. In 1898 Mr. Ebenezer Howard of 
London published a book, ‘‘Garden Cities of To- 
morrow,’ advocating these ideas in detail, and 
in 1899 a Garden City Association was formed in 
London to carry them out. 

The fundamental principle of this association 
was ‘‘to begin at the beginning’’; that is, to buy 
at the start a considerable tract of unimproved 
land, so that, even if it could only be developed a 
little at a time, all should be developed on a care- 
fully thought-out and harmonious plan, taking 
into consideration convenience, health, and beauty 
for the whole tract. In this way, too, the large 
unearned increment that would, of necessity, 
arise from the development and population of a 
considerable area bought at the value of unim- 
proved land could go to the community and not 
private speculators and investors. This, indeed, 
is the economic basis of the idea—that the land 
should be bought by a company acting as trus- 
tees, with capital invested in it, at profits to be 
limited to a cumulative 5 per cent, all profits be- 
yond that amount from the sale or lease of land 
to be spent either in improvements of the estate, 
the erecting of public buildings, etc., and also to 
create a sinking-fund with. which gradually to 
pay off the original investments, until the citizens 
finally would own the city and control their own 
civic life.’ Mr. Howard showed conclusively how, 
in this way, at rents much lower than in ordinary 
towns, with many more adyantages in the way of 
parks, public buildings, libraries, baths, gym- 
nasium, club-house, etc., attractive houses could 
yet be built and the investors be secure in their 
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5 per cent; and at the same time a sinking-fund 
could be maintained with which rapidly to pay 
off the investments. 

Aided by the example of such model villages as 
BouRNEVILLE and Port SUNLIGHT, the idea slow- 
ly spread, and in 1893 a Garden City Limited 
Company was formed with a nominal capital of 
£300,000, of which about £110,000 was paid 
in by 1,340 shareholders. A beautiful tract of 
3,818 acres was bought near Hitchin, Hertford- 
shire, thirty-four miles north of London, at a price 
of about £40 per acre, including the land, timber, 
some cottages, and attractive ruins and pictur- 
esque old churches. An admirable plan was 
prepared by Parker Unwin, and operations com- 
menced, the name Letchworth (Garden City) 
being given to the town. The town itself is to 
occupy only 1,200 acres, with many open spaces, 
150 acres being reserved for factory sites. Pro- 
vision is made for a population of 35,000, with 
nine per acre in the estate and twenty-three per 
acre in the town portion. An organ, The Garden 
City, is published; and in 1905 a Cheap Cottages 
Exposition was held. The effort was made to 
see how good a house could be put up for £150. 
The present rental of land varies from £10 to £25 
per acre, and the annual ground-rent of a cottage 
in the town area, from 17s. 6d. to £2. For the 
present the company is granting leases of not over 
ninety-nine years, the reversion falling to the 
company. Various cooperative building associa- 
tions have undertaken to put up buildings and 
develop the land. 

A factory area has been laid out so that every 
factory has its own siding in direct communica- 
tion with the Great Northern Railway, which trav- 
erses the estate for two miles. Ten factories are at 
work, and other manufacturers have taken sites. 
A number of builders and builders’ merchants are 
on the estate; shops have been erected; and be- 
tween 300 and 400 houses and other buildings 
have been or are being built, with a capital value 
of £215,000. Sites for 120 more have been let. 
A post-office, telegraph, telephone, and two 
banks are established. The population is over 
5,000. 

The Garden City Association has undertaken 
also to develop an estate near Manchester, one at 
Warington, others elsewhere. The association has 
offices at 602 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, W. C., 
London. Its secretary is Ewart G. Culpin. Ad- 
dress: First Garden City, Ltd., 326 A, High Hol- 
born, London, England, and at Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire, England. 

The garden city movement has spread also to 
other lands. An active association has been 
formed in Germany, a small but enthusiastic one 
in France, and there are beginnings in Belgium, 
Holland, and elsewhere. In the United States a 
Garden City Association was formed in New York 
in November, 1906 (incorporated January, 1907), 
with W. D. P. Bliss as secretary. This asso- 
ciation has made beginnings, but its chief pur- 
pose is to spread the Garden City idea and let this 
idea take shape in any form it will. Secretary’s 
address: Metropolitan Building, New York. 


GARRISON, WILLIAM LLOYD: American 
abolitionist; born at Newburyport, Mass., 1805; 
son of a sea captain. When only nine years old 
he was apprenticed to a shoemaker, afterward to 
a cabinet-maker, and at thirteen to the printer of 
the Newburyport Herald. At sixteen he began 
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to write unsigned articles for the papers, and soon 
became editor of the Herald. Removing to Bos- 
ton, he worked as a journeyman printer, and in 
1828 became editor of the National Philanthropist, 
the first American journal established to promote 
total abstinence. This he conducted for six 
months, and then went to Bennington, Vt., to es- 
tablish the Journal of the Times. 

While in Boston he met Benjamin Lundy, a 
Quaker philanthropist, editor of the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, a magazine published in 
Baltimore. Lundy resolved to ask Garrison to 
aid him, and for that purpose walked from Balti- 
more to Bennington. Garrison determined to 
devote his life to this work. From 1829 the paper 
was published weekly by Lundy and Garrison— 
Lundy favoring gradual and Garrison immediate 
emancipation. Baltimore was one of the chief 
markets of the domestic slave-trade, and Garrison 
thundered denunciations at the traffic. The owner 
of a Newburyport vessel had allowed his vessel 
to carry a cargo of slaves from Baltimore to New 
Orleans; and for denouncing this act Garrison was 
arrested and fined $50 and costs. In default of 
payment he was committed to jail. His im- 
prisonment created much indignant comment. 
Arthur Tappan, a New York merchant, paid his 
fine, and he was set free. In order to speak more 
freely, he dissolved partnership with Lundy, and 
started a paper of his own in Boston. Before 
commencing, he privately interviewed some of 
the leading citizens; but they all excused them- 
selves. He and his partner, Isaac Knapp, issued 
the first number of The Liberator on Jan. 1, 1831. 
It began without capital and without subscribers, 
its editors publishing their resolve to print it ‘‘as 
long as they could subsist on bread and water.”’ 
Its motto was, ‘‘Our country is the world; our 
countrymen are mankind’’; and Garrison, in his 
address to the public, uttered the historic words 
which embody the whole spirit and purpose of 
his life: ‘‘I am in earnest; I will not equivo- 
cate; I will not excuse; I will not retreat a single 
inch; and I will be heard.”’ 

The paper lived long enough to publish the 
proclamation of emacipation and the extinction 
of slavery. Garrison and his partner met every 
opposition. Their office was a garret, their bed 
its floor, and their only helper a negro boy. 
The mail frequently brought letters to Garrison 
threatening him with assassination if he did not 
discontinue his journal; and the Legislature of 
Georgia offered $5,000 to any one who should ar- 
rest, bring to trial, and prosecute him. The first 
society organized to support his principles was the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society, formed Jan- 
dary, 1832. In the spring of the same year Gar- 
rison published ‘‘Thoughts on African Coloniza- 
tion,” proving by official documents that the 
American Colonization Society was organized in 
the interests of slavery. Garrison was soon after 
deputed to visit England and expose the true 
character of this colonization society. He was 
warmly received, becoming acquainted with Wil- 
berforce, Clarkson, Brougham, O’Connell, Thomp- 
son, and others. Thompson came over to Amer- 
ica to address meetings. Wherever he appeared 
it was the signal for riots and violence. In Bos- 
ton ‘‘a mob of gentlemen of property and stand- 
ing,’ when they heard that Thompson was about 
to address the Women’s Anti-Slavery Society of 
that city, turned the streets into a bedlam. Gar- 
rison fell into their hands; and, throwing a rope 
around his body, they dragged him through the 
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streets. In all probability he would have been 
hanged by the mob had he not been rescued and 
consigned to the jail for safety. These attempts 
to suppress the abolitionists by violence continued 
several years, but Garrison was never daunted. 
There was no schism in the body of abolitionists 
until 1839, when some of the adherents began to 
accuse Garrison of religious heterodoxy and to 
blame him for his severity on the churches for their 


.moral stagnancy and complicity with slavery. 


Garrison was a non-resistant, and believed in 
the use of moral rather than political means. 
Those who differed from him formed a new Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery Society in 1840, and gave rise 
to the Liberty Party in politics. Garrison’s 
mind was never narrowed by its intensity, how- 
ever; and he always esteemed and honored every 
earnest opponent of slavery, even tho their special 
modes of working differed. He was intolerant 
only of treachery. After long and painful con- 
sideration he realized that the proslavery clauses 
of the United States Constitution were immoral, 
and that it was wrong to take an oath for its 
support. ‘No union with slaveholders’’ was his 
motto; and he denounced the Constitution as ‘‘a 
covenant with death and an agreement with hell.” 
Arguments and exposures buttressed his denun- 
ciations. The blind and idolatrous reverence for 
the Constitution, which had been the political 
mainstay of the slaveholders, began to abate. The 
Fugitive Slave Law revealed to all the practical 
workings of the proslavery clauses. On the out- 
break of the war, Garrison at once ceased advo- 
cating disunion, as he foresaw that in the struggle 
slavery would be abolished. During the war 
Lincoln recognized and honored his services; and 
the whole nation knew that if emancipation were 
secured, it would be due to his uncompromising 
spirit and heroic perseverance. In 1865, when 
liberty had been proclaimed, he declared that his 
career as an abolitionist was necessarily ended, 
discontinued The Liberator, and counseled the dis- 
solution of the anti-slavery society. Garrison 
had revisited England in 1840 and 1846. In 
1867 he again crossed the Atlantic, and was re- 
ceived with great honor in London, Edinburgh, 
and other cities. He madea fifth and final visit in 
1877. On May 24, 1879, he died in New York, 
and was buried in Boston after a most impressive 
funeral service. 


GAS WORKS. See LIGHTING. 


GAUTIER, EMILE JEAN MARIE: French 
anarchist; born at Rennes 1853; educated at the 
lyceum of his native town; studied jurisprudence 
at Paris; admitted to the bar 1876. For a time 
he was on terms of friendship with Guesde, but 
later became his bitterest enemy. He organized 
clubs in Paris and other French cities, and lec- 
tured on the theory of anarchism. In 1883 he 
was arrested for making inflammatory speeches, 
and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. Par- 
doned in 1885, he joined the opportunists, and 
withdrew from active politics. He has written 
‘“‘Le Darwinisme Social’’ (1880); ‘‘Les Propos 
Anarchistes”’ (1885); ‘‘Le Monde des Prisons”’ 
(1888), etc. 


GEDDES, PATRICK: Scottish botanist and 
author; born in 1854; educated at Perth Acad- 
emy; Royal School of Mines; University College, 
London; the Sorbonne; and the universities of 
Edinburgh and Montpellier. He was demonstra- 
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tor of practical physiology at University College, 
London; of natural history at Aberdeen; and of 
botany at Edinburgh. He lectured on natural 
history at the Edinburgh School of Medicine. 
Since 1888 professor of botany at University 
College (St. Andrew’s University), Dundee, Mr. 
Geddes has traveled extensively in Europe, the 
Orient, and North America. In addition to his 
professorship, he has been active in the organiza- 
tion of University Hall, Edinburgh, a student 
colony. Its ‘‘ Outlook Tower”’ is partly devoted 
to biological, sociological and geographical in- 
struction, partly to architecture, agriculture, etc. 
Mr. Geddes is the author of numerous articles 
on botanical and zoological subjects, which ap- 
pear in the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica” and in 
‘‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia.’”’ In collaboration 
with J. Arthur Thomson, he has written ‘‘ Evo- 
lution of Sex’’; and independently, ‘‘Chapters in 
Modern Botany,” ‘‘ City Development,” etc. Ad- 
dress: University Hall, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


GEORGE, HENRY: The great American advo- 
cate of the single tax; born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
1839; began business life as an office boy; later 
went to sea and visited every part of the globe. 
Becoming a printer, he went to California and 
became compositor, reporter, then a successful 
journalist. In 1871 he joined with two others in 
founding the San Francisco Post; but his mind 
was now occupied with the social problem of the 
distribution of wealth. His first economic publi- 
cation was ‘“‘Our Land and Land Policy,” which 
appeared in 1871. Four years later he retired 
from editorial work, but continued to write for 
the newspapers. His principal work, “‘ Progress 
and Poverty’”’ (commenced in 1877 and finished 
in 1879), attracted attention immediately upon 
its publication. Its main doctrine is that ‘‘noth- 
ing short of making land common property can 
permanently relieve poverty and check the tend- 
ency of wages to the starvation point,’ and that 
the best, easiest, and quickest way to make land 
common is not to do it technically, but to leave all 
land titles in individual ownership, and to tax the 
land ultimately to its full annual rental value; 
thus without revolutionary methods gradually ap- 
propriating to society for the good of all the full 
rental value of the soil. This, Mr. George believes, 
could be and should be a SINGLE Tax. 

In 1880 the agitation of the land question in 
Ireland led Mr. George to publish a book on ‘‘The 
Irish Land Question,’’ embodying his views, and 
in 1881 he went to Ireland as a newspaper corre- 
spondent to examine the actual condition of the 
peasantry, and was imprisoned for a time as a 
suspect, but afterward released with apologies. 
The Irish Nationalists as a class, however, did not 
embrace his ideas, and in 1883 Mr. George visited 
England and lectured in the principal cities, ad- 
vocating the theory advanced in his book and 
eliciting universal attention. 

Returning to the United States, Mr. George 
found his influence very much increased and his 
ideas widely spreading, particularly in New York 
City. In 1886 he was nominated Mayor of New 
York City by the United Labor Party, and after a 
campaign of intense popular excitement received 
the phenomenal vote of 68,110 ballots, being only 
defeated by the Democratic candidate. In this 
campaign he was enthusiastically supported by 
the Socialists; but when, in the state convention 
at Albany of the United Labor Party, which 
nominated him for governor in 1887, Mr. George 
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declared distinctly against socialism and for a 
single tax, based largely on individualistic ideas, 
the Socialists opposed him. Meanwhile, the edu- 
cational movement had been going on; but in the 
state election Mr. George polled but a small vote. 
At the beginning of the year he had started a 
weekly organ, the Standard, which attained a large 
circulation; and the coming out for his ideas of 
Father McGiynn, a popular Roman Catholic 
priest of a large New York City parish, in spite of 
the opposition of the archbishop, created great 
excitement, and a religious society, called the 
ANTIPOVERTY SOCIETY, was organized to develop 
the religious side of the question. Meanwhile, 
Mr. George lectured to immense audiences all over 
this country and in Canada, England, Scotland, 
and Australia, while his ideas penetrated Ger- 
many and France. He came to feel more and 
more, however, that to put his ideas into prac- 
tical execution, the first thing necessary was to 
clear the ground by repealing other taxes, and, 
first of all, what he regarded as the great imposi- 
tion of the tariff. He wrote, therefore, his book 
on ‘‘Free Trade,’’ one of his ablest efforts, and 
worked henceforth with the Democratic Party, in 
the hope of inducing them eventually to stand for 
absolute free trade. He wrote, later, ‘‘The Condi- 
tion of Labor,’’ addrest to the Pope; ‘‘A Per- 
plexed Philosopher,’’ answering SPENCER; and 
““The Science of Political Economy” (1897). 
Nominated for Mayor of New York, he died during 
the campaign, Oct. 29, 1897. 


GEORGE, HENRY: American journalist; ad- 
vocate of the single-tax system; son of Henry 
George, the economist; born at Sacramento, Cal., 
1862; educated in public schools; entered a print- 
ing-office at the age of sixteen; has been engaged 
in journalistic work since 1881. He was secretary 
to his father during the latter’s tour of Great 
Britain in 1883. On his father’s sudden death in 
New York, during the mayoralty campaign of 
1897, he was nominated in his father’s place by 
the Jeffersonian Democracy. Heis the author of: 
‘“‘Life of Henry George,’’ 1900, ‘‘The Menace of 
Plutocracy,”’ t905, and ‘‘ The Romance of John 
Bainbridge,’’ 1906. His political views are those 
of the Single Taxers and radical Jeffersonian 
Democrats. Address: 180 St. Nicholas Avenue, 
New York City. 


GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC, THE: An 
association founded July 10, 1895, by William R. 
George, at that time a young business man in 
New York City. It is located at Freeville, Tomp- 
kins County, N. Y. Its object is to instil habits 
of thrift and obedience to law, of self-reliance, 
self-control, good citizenship, and religion in its 
broadest sense into the lives of boys and girls 
from fourteen to twenty-one years of age, whose 
natural tendencies and environments would lead 
them into viciousness. In addition, some who 
have not bad inclinations have become members 
of the little community to their great advan- 
tage. Altho the system is universally regarded 
as being unique on account of its wide diver- 
gence from the customary systems of training, it is, 
nevertheless, a marvelously simple method. In 
point of fact it is no more nor less than any little 
village in the State of New York. The young 
people buy and sell, have little or much according 
to their earnings, live in either homes or hotels, 
live under and enforce the laws of New York 
State, plus a few special ones of their own, have 
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their own system of civil and criminal courts, a 
jail, police, bank, store, school, shops, paper, 
church, etc., etc., just the same as in the big re- 
public; the only essential difference between their 
village and any other in the township is the fact 
that the inhabitants thereof become voting citi- 
zens at the age of fourteen instead of twenty-one. 
The association owns or controls at the present 
a little over 300 acres of land, with about thirty 
buildings. There is a total population, including 
helpers, of about 190 people. Two citizens have 
already come from abroad.’ The citizens in gen- 
eral come from all parts of the United States. 
Many more citizens could be admitted if the 
board of trustees had greater accommodations. 
The work is supported by voluntary subscription, 
payment for board in certain cases, and sales of 
mission furniture, chocolate and ginger wafers, 
and some other things produced by the citizens. 
““Republics’” have been established in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and at Litchfield, Conn. 
More than 400 graduates are making their way in 
the world; several are in leading colleges at the 
present time, and but comparatively few of all 
the ex-citizens have proved a disappointment to 
their friends. EsTHER B. GEORGE. 


GEORGE, WILLIAM REUBEN: Founder of 
the GrorcGE JuNIoR ReEpuBLic; born at West 
Dryden, N. Y., 1866; educated in public schools; 
entered business in New York. He became in- 
terested in boys and girls of the poor by conduct- 
ing (1890-94) parties of them into the country for 
vacations of two weeks, and in 1895 he founded 


the colony, or ‘‘republic,’’ which bears his name. 
Address: Freeville, N. Y. 


GERMAN EMPIRE: A federated empire of the 
German states and kingdoms, constituted April 
16,1871. 
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I. Statistics 


Colonies and Dependencies.—Area, 1,027,820 
sq. m.; population, 13,522,000. In Africa, 931,- 
460; population, 13,047,000. In Asia and Oce- 
anica, 96,360; population, 475,000. Imports from 
German colonies to Germany (1903), 7,535,- 
ooo marks; exports from Germany to colonies, 
24,486,000 mk. 

From 1816-55 the yearly average increase in 
‘the population of the empire was 0.96 per cent; 
from 1855-95 it was 1.04; from 1900-5, 1.5 per 
cent. The marriage rate in 1904 was 8 per 1,000 
of population, the birth-rate 35.2 per 1,000, the 
death-rate 20.7 per 1,000. (See BrirtTH-Rate; 
DeatH-RaTE; MarriaGE.) In 1900 there were 
27,737,247 males and 28,629,931 females. Of 
the total population over the age of twenty-one 
there were 4,092,703 males unmarried and 3,572,- 
578 females; there were 9,793,671 males mar- 
ried and 9,698,082 females; there were 840,410 
males widowed, divorced, or sep- 
arated and 2,413,659 females. There 
were 4,253 males married under the 
age of twenty-one, and 96,873 fe- 
males; there were 107 males widowed, 
divorced, or separated under the age of twenty- 
one, and 1,008 females. There were (1900) 
6,232,114 inhabited houses and _ 12,260,012 
households; 54.3 per cent lived in towns of 2,000 
inhabitants. 

Emigration. — 1901 — 22,073; 1902 — 32,008; 
1903 — 36,310; 1904— 27,984; 1905 — 28,075. 
About 90 per cent went to the United States. 

There were (1905) forty-two cities with more 
than 100,000 inhabitants—one with over a mil- 
lion; ten over 250,000; thirty-one over 100,000. 

Princtpal Cities.—Berlin, 2,040,148; Hamburg, 
802,793; Munich, 538,983; Dresden, 516,996; 
Leipzig, 503,672; Breslau, 470,904; Cologne, 428- 
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By CENSUS OF I900 

Area : 8 Oo}. So 
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722; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 334,978; Nuremberg, 
294,426; Dusseldorf, 253,274; Hanover, 250,032; 
Stuttgart, 249,443; Chemnitz, 244,405. 

Religion.— Germany enjoys liberty of conscience 
and freedom of religious worship. In 1900 there 
were 35,231,104 Protestants, or 62.5 per cent of 
the population; 20,327,913 Roman Catholics, or 
36.1 per cent; 203,793 other Christians, or 0.4 
per cent; 586,948 Jews, or 1.0 per cent; 17,535 
unclassified or other religions, or 0.03 per cent. 

Education is well developed, being compul- 
sory through the empire with a school age from 
six to fourteen. There were in 1902 or there- 
abouts, 59,384 elementary schools with 124,027 
teachers and 8,924,779 pupils, besides 643 pri- 
vate schools, with 41,328 pupils. Secondary 
schools (1903); gymnasia (prepara- 
tory for university education), 468; 
pro-gymnasia (slightly lower), 100; 
real-gymnasia (without Greek, and 
with more ‘‘modern subjects’’), 122; real pro- 
gymnasia, 48; oberrealschulen (no classics), 64; 
realschulen, 265; normal schools, 185; other 
schools, 88; technical institutes, 9. Numerous 
Gewerbeschulen (technical schools), agricultural, 
brewing, mining, veterinary, architectural, for- 
estry, art, 425 commercial schools, and 4 commer- 
cial universities; 100 schools, including universi- 
ties, for textile work; 12 for metal work; 12 for 
wood-working; 4 for ceramic work; 19 for naval 
architecture and engineering; 19 for navigation; 7 
public and many private music schools, military 
academies, etc.; universities, 21. Berlin (1904) 
has 6,096 students; Munchen, 4,976; Leipzig, 
3,575; Bonn, 2,818; Freiburg, 2,029; Breslau, 
1,800; Halle, 1,780; Heidelberg, 1,655; Géttingen, 
1,581; Tubingen, 1,581. (See EDUCATION.) 

Justice is well administered on a uniform sys- 
tem with a uniform code. (See CRIME.) 

Commerce has been rapidly developed in recent 
years. In shipping, Germany stands to-day 
second in the world. (For statistics, see Com- 
MERCE; SHIPPING.) 

There has been since 1888 a Zollverein or Cus- 
toms League, which embraces the whole of the 
empire, with the exception of a few small dis- 
tricts, as well as Luxemburg. Import duties 
are levied, the country’s policy being strongly 
protectionist since 1879. 

Agriculture is the leading occupation according 
to the census of 1895 (the latest on this point). 
Of the total population, 18,068,663 were engaged 
in agriculture, 18,100,442 in various industries, 
5,966,846 in commerce, 2,835,014 in the profes- 
sions, 2,152,789 in metal work, 886,807 in domes- 
tic and personal service. Of these 22,913,683 
were actually engaged in active service. Ninety- 
two per cent of the area is said to be productive. 
The main crops in 1904 were rye (6,099,270 
hectares; hectar = 2.47 acres), hay (5,946,990), 
oats (4,189,681), potatoes (3,287,861), wheat 
(1,917,513). Forestry is very important. (See 
FORESTRY.) 

Mining is important, the main districts being 
Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, Silesia, and Lor- 
raine for coal and iron, the Harz Mountains for 
silver and copper, Saxony for coal, 
iron, and silver. The coal mined in 
1904 WaS 120,815,500 metric tons; lig- 
nite, 48,632,800; iron ore, 22,047,100. 
The total value of the minerals was 1,364,000,000 
marks. There are about too iron foundries 
which produced 10,058,273 metric tons in 1904. 
There were (1903) 1,657 works producing finished 
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iron. The total value of the product of the foun- 
dries of all kinds was (1903) 761,538,000 mk. 

In 1895 there were engaged in the iron manu- 
facturing 524,707 persons; machinery and instru- 
ments, 582,672; textiles, 993,257; woodenware, 
598,496; leather and India rubber, 160,343. Iron 
is chiefly manufactured in Prussia, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Bavaria, and Saxony; steel in Rhenish 
Prussia; textiles in Saxony; linen in Westphalia 
and Silesia; cotton goods in Alsace-Lorraine, 
Wurttemberg, Baden, and Bavaria; glass and 
earthenware in Silesia, Thuringia, and Saxony; 
clocks and underwear in Wiirttemberg and Ba- 
varia; beer in Bavaria and Prussia. Beetroot is 
an important product. (See AGRICULTURE.) 


II. Constitution and Government 


The present German Empire, a federation of 
Germanic kingdoms, principalities, and free cities, 
dates from Jan. 18, 1871, when William I., 
King of Prussia, was elected emperor on motion 
of the King of Bavaria, by the North German 
Confederation and representatives of all the 
German states and crowned in Versailles. The 
old Germanic Holy Roman Empire, dating from 
the coronation of Charlemagne in Rome, 800, 
and at the head of which the Hapsburg dynasty 
of Austria had stood for over 500 years, was Over- 
thrown by Napoleon and ended in 1806. The 
succession of the empire is hereditary by right 
of primogeniture (male line) in the Hohenzollern 
house. The present emperor is William II., born 
1859; emperor 1888. 

The constitution of the empire dates from 
April 16, 1871. The states of Germany form, 
according to its terms, ‘‘an eternal 
union for the protection of the realm 
and the welfare of the German peo- 
ple.”” The emperor represents Ger- 
many internationally, and has the right to declare 
war, make peace, and enter into relations with 
other nations, if not otherwise provided by the 
constitution. Offensive war can be declared by 
the emperor only with the approval of the Bundes- 
rath and the Reichstag. Legislative power rests in 
these two bodies. The Bundesrath, presided over 
by the chancellor, is an upper federal council, and 
represents the individual states of Germany. It 
is composed of 58 members—r17 from Prussia, 6 
Bavaria, 4 Saxony, 4 Wirttemburg, 3 Baden, etc. 
—appointed by the governments of the different 
states. The Reichstag has 397 members—about 
one for each 131,600 inhabitants—and represents 
the people. Since May 21, 1906, the members of 
the Reichstag receive $750 for the session with 
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MEMBERS ELECTED AND VOTES CAST FOR THE REICHSTAG IN 
1903 AND 1907 


Votes, 
1903 


Members 
elected 


Members| Votes, 
elected 1907 


1,070,658 80 

343,369 21 
1,654,738] 55 
3,258,961 43 


948,448 73 
243,230 II 
1,317,401 50 
3,010,771 82 
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Social Democrats. . 
Agrarians and Anti- 
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91,217 18 
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$5 reduction for each day’s absence. During ses- 
sion, and one week previous and after, the mem- 
bers travel free over German railways. They are 
elected for five years by universal (male) suffrage. 

The number of enrolled voters in 1903 was 
12,531,200 and 9,533,800 voted. In 1907 1o,- 
282,508 votes were cast largely through an organ- 
ized effort to defeat the Social Democrats, who, 
however, increased their vote by nearly a quarter 
of a million. They, however, lost 39 seats partly 
by the combination of forces against them in 
certain constituencies and'‘partly because the 
representation of the different states and cities, 
determined by the constitution of the empire, 
tells largely against the cities and industrial sec- 
tions, where the population latterly has largely 
grown, and where the Socialists have their main 
strength. The result is that in 1907 the Social- 
ists with 3,258,961 votes won only 43 seats, while 
the Center (Roman Catholic) with 2,183,381 
votes won 105 seats and the Conservatives with 
1,070,658 votes won 8o seats, together having 
185 seats to the Socialists’ 43, for a smaller com- 
bined vote. (See SocIALIsmM.) 

The Bundesrath and Reichstag both meet an- 
nually, convoked by the emperor, who has the 
right to prorogue and dissolve the Reichstag on 
vote of the Bundesrath, tho the Reichstag can- 
not be prorogued for over thirty days without 
its own consent, and in case of dissolution must 
be reelected in sixty and convoked in ninety days. 
All laws for the empire must have a majority in 
both houses, and the emperor can veto no laws 
passed by them. 

The administration of the empire is carried on 
under fifteen ministers of state, who, however, 
do not form a cabinet: 1. Chancellor of the 
Empire, at present Fiirst von Biilow. 2. Minis- 
try for Foreign Affairs. 3. Imperial Home Of- 
fice and ‘‘Representative of the Chancellor.’’ 4. 
Imperial Admiralty. 5. Imperial Ministry of 
Justice. 6. Imperial Treasury. 7. Imperial Post- 
office. 8. Secretary for the Colonies. 9. Impe- 
tial Railways. 10. Imperial Exchequer. 11. 
Imperial Invalid Fund. 12. Imperial Bank. 13. 
Imperial Debt Commission. _ 14. Administration 
of Railways. 15. Imperial Court-martial. 

These act independently of each other, but 
under the general supervision of the chancellor. 
Local government in the empire varies very 
largely between the different states. Each state 
has its own constitution, government, legislature 
(usually bicameral), and laws. The suffrage, 
too, in the states varies very materially, and in 
general is much more limited than for the em- 
pire. The Prussian suffrage, for example, is di- 
vided into three classes, according to the amount 
of taxes they pay, very much favoring the upper 
classes. (See SUFFRAGE.) 

Germany had (1905) 39,052 post-offices and 32,312 tele- 


graph-offices with 278,061 employees. The 
united postal, telegraphic, and telephonic serv- 


Internal ice picided a aryrane of 72,097,950 marks— 
‘og. receipts, 596,177,563; expenditure, 524,079,- 
Communica 613. The railroads (see RAILROADS) are 
tion nearly all owned by the states, only 3,257 


miles out of a total of 34,669 being private. 

They were valued (1904) at 14,325,729,000 

mk.; receipts, 2,278,479,000; expenditure, 1,441,435,000; 

net revenue, Bs toasjooar “being 5.84 per cent earnings on the 
capital. 

he common expenses of the empire are met 

by the revenues yielded from customs, excises, 

and posts, telegraphs, and railways. Incase 

of a deficit the individual states are assessed 

in proportion to population. The total receipts for 1906 were 

2,395,130,000; expenses, 2,387,271,000 mk.; for 1905, 2,253,- 

782,000 and 2,247,363,000 respectively. The largest item in 
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the expense account was the army with 705,754,000 mk. in 

1905 and 743,035,000 in 1906. The respective figures for the 
navy were 248,184,000 and 265,402,000 mk, 

Germany has a large and well-trained army, the peace 

strength being 24,687 officers, 589,676 rank 

and file, and 109,527 horses. Service is uni- 


Army and versaland compulsory for all able-bodied men. 
Nav The navy is increasing in numbers and effi- 
y ciency. Its peace strength is 33,500 officers 


and men, 18 modern battle-ships, 27 protected 

. cruisers, 70 destroyers, 47 torpedo boats, be- 

sides a number of older and smaller ships, and others building. 
(For details, see MILITARISM.) 


e 


III. Social Reform 


Social reform in Germany, as elsewhere, is af- 
fected by the past. Germany was too full of 
the spirit of local freedom to develop a central- 
ized government, as in France or England. It 
developed separate kingdoms and states, only 
loosely federated into an empire, coming down 
from Charlemagne. Its great free cities devel- 
oped art and education. Germany led in the 
battles of the emperors against the Pope and 
in the Protestant Reformation. She became 
the home of theology, philosophy, science, and 
letters. Her social spirit developed the Peasants’ 
War (q. v.), and also the mystic communism (q. v., 
see also ANABAPTISTS) which has given America 
many German communities. 

Modern German social reform may be said to 
begin with Hegel’s socialistic philosophy and 
Fichte’s socialistic turning of an individualistic 
philosophy (see Ficutre and HeEceL), but this 
was in accord with the German medieval concep- 
tion of the Christian paternal State. (See Bis- 
MARCK.) 

Nevertheless, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, German statesmen and econo- 
mists drew their ideas mainly from England and 
the orthodox political economy of Adam Smith. 
Particularly was this true of the Stein-Harden- 
berg legislation of Prussia. Germany more than 
most countries of Europe, perhaps 
because of the lack of a strong cen- 
tralized power to break the power 
of the old gilds and free cities, was 
in the control of innumerable special privileges, 
tights, and monopolies, granted to the old gilds 
and cities. This mass of special privileges and 
imposts had to be done away with. There were, 
however, some early voices for socialism. (See 
GaLL; Huser; RoDBERTUS; WEITLING.) 

Such was the condition of things when the rev- 
olutions of 1848 awoke Europe. In Prussia the 
demand in 1848 was for constitutional govern- 
ment, freedom of religion and the press, the right 
of coalition, etc., with demands here and there 
by the proletariat for the organization of labor, 
State employment of the unemployed, etc. 
Blood was shed. The king, Frederick William 
IV., promised reforms and the reorganization of 
Germany. The National Assembly was called 
at Frankfort, where Bismarck won his first lau- 
rels in gaining the leadership for Prussia. 

The only industrial organizations effected im- 
mediately after the revolution were various clubs, 
mainly under the patronage of the Liberal Party, 
and the cooperative land banks and societies, or- 
ganized by Schulze-Delitzsch (gq. v.). In Berlin, 
however, Lassalle (g. v.) was growing more radi- 
cal, and on April 12, 1862—sometimes called the 
birthday of German socialism—being invited to 
lecture before a workingman’s club, he argued 
that the Revolution of 1848 had politically freed 
the Fourth Estate, even as the French Revolution 
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freed the Third Estate, and that henceforth work- 
ing men must organize for industrial freedom. 
He was arrested and sentenced to imprisonment, 
later commuted to a fine. A central committee 
of working men’s clubs in Leipsic wrote him, 
calling on him to outline a policy; and he did so in 
an open letter, which has been called the charter 
of German socialism. 

Meanwhile Marx and Engels had published from 
Brussels in 1848 their Socialist manifesto, and 
in 1864 the International Workmen’s Association 
was founded. It was from these various ele- 
ments and movements (for details, see LASSALLE; 
Marx; INTERNATIONAL) that in 1869 
the Social Democratic Working 
Men’s Party was formed at Eisen- 
ach, the main leaders being Lieb- 
knecht and Bebel. (See their names.) In 1870 
Liebknecht and Bebel and Hepner were arrested 
for the publication of treasonable writings. 

In 1874, however, ten members of the Social 
Democratic Party were returned to the Reichs- 
tag by 450,000 votes. Bebel and Liebknecht, 
tho still in prison, were elected. The govern- 
ment determined to be more stringent. House 
searches were made, and the Working Men’s 
Association was declared by the police to be dis- 
solved in Prussia. The Social Democratic Work- 
ing Men’s Party shared the same fate. Misfor- 
tune brought the two rival parties together, and 
a congress held at Gotha in May, 1875, com- 
pleted the union. The program then adopted 
became the basis of the great Socialist agitation 
which followed in all parts of Germany. 

On May 11, 1878, the emperor was shot at in 
Berlin by a young man called Hédel, an igno- 
rant man of low character. He was declared 
to be a Socialist because photo- 
graphs of Socialists were found in 
his pocket. Immediately an anti- 
Socialist bill was introduced into 
the Reichstag, which that body, however, refused 
to pass. Another attempt was made upon the 
life of the aged sovereign by Dr. Karl Nobiling, 
who, on June 2, 1878, fired at the emperor from 
an upper window in the Linden and severely 
wounded him. The cry for repressive measures 
against the Socialists now became general. 

A ‘‘Law against the publicly dangerous en- 
deavors of social democracy’”’ was passed, tho 
the Progressist leader, Richter, said, ‘‘I fear 
social democracy more under this law than with- 
Ollteitas 

The law prohibited the formation or existence 
of organizations which seek by social demo- 
cratic, socialistic, or communistic movements to 
subvert the present State and society. 

Henceforth the socialistic propaganda was 
carried on in secret, but more successfully than 
ever; in the Reichstag at least the Socialists were 
free. The publication of parliamentary reports 
being privileged, journals with socialistic tend- 
encies were able to reproduce in full the speeches 
in which Bebel, Liebknecht, and their fellows 
preached the principles of a movement which 
the government had just been given a commission 
to suppress. 

Bismarck therefore tried other tactics. Through 
a movement for a so-called State socialism, he 
undertook to take the wind out of the sails of 
the Social Democrats, and also favoring Stéck- 
er’s so-called Christian socialism (g. v.) and the 
academic Katheder Sozialisten. (See SoctALisM 
OF THE CHair.) As early as 1847 Bismarck 
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had spoken in favor of State railroads, but did 
not definitely, or at least publicly, adopt the 
principles of State socialism till 1878. His first 
step, however, was to reverse the 
taxation policy of the State and es- 


Baba tablish protection. His next step 
was to try and introduce various 
state monopolies, such as a tobacco 

monopoly. He did not succeed in getting these 


efforts at first supported by the Reichstag, yet 
from that date the government has moved in 
this direction till to-day most German railways 
are State roads (see RarLways), and German leg- 
islation is notoriously paternal. A fuller State 
socialism has been reached in the various State 
insurance laws. In 1881 came the first word 
from the government upon the subject. The 
Sickness Insurance Law was passed in 1883, the 
Accident Insurance Law in 1884, and the Old 
Age Law in 1889. (See INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE.) 

By all this, however, the Social Democrats 
have no more been diverted from their purpose 
than they could be supprest. In 1881, however, 
occurred the Niederwald plot against the imperial 
family. Arrests were made, and two avowed an- 
archists were (1884) sentenced to death. 

In 1884 another general election took place, 
and in Berlin two out of the six places fell to 
Socialists, and in Hamburg and Breslau two out 
of three. The Socialist vote polled was 549,990. 

Repression was made more vigorous than 
ever. The year 1889 was marked by the largest 
strike Germany had ever known, which took 
place in the coal-mines of Westphalia and the 
Rhenish provinces, and threatened to spread, 
and did spread, more or less, through the em- 
pire, the emperor himself taking an interest in 
hearing the complaints of the miners, ordering 
an investigation leading to further legislation. 

In 1890 the emperor accepted Bismarck’s res- 
ignation as chancellor, partly upon Bismarck’s 
insistence that the Anti-Socialist 
Law be renewed, a step which the 
young emperor did not favor, and on 
its expiration (Sept. 30, 1890) it was 
not renewed. The banished Social- 
ists came back in great numbers. Liebknecht 
assumed the editorship of the Volksblatt, and 
activity went on more rapidly than ever, especial- 
ly in Berlin, Hamburg, and the industrial centers. 
Since then the growth of the party has been 
steady. Its annual congresses have had large and 
enthusiastic attendance. Strong and wise lead- 
ers and organizers have appeared. (See AUER; 
BEBEL; BERNSTEIN; KauTSKY; SINGER; VON 
Voimar.) A wing of the party led by Bernstein, 
while faithful to the Socialist ideals and move- 
ment, have favored since 1899 a more opportu- 
nist political course (see BERNSTEIN; also REvI- 
SIONISTS), and.this has been hotly opposed (see 
Kaurtsky), but it has not divided the party, and 
wise leadership has prevented a secession. The 
party has developed a large newspaper and tract 
literature, the sales of which, together with the 
dues and gifts to the party, give it a firm financial 
basis. In 1907, tho unusual efforts were made to 
defeat it, the party increased its vote by over a 
quarter of a million, polling 3,258,961 votes and 
only losing seats because of unjust distribution of 
representation (see above; also SocrALism). The 
party thus far has not largely reached the agri- 
cultural classes, tho it is working for this. (For 
statistics, see SOCIALISM.) 

Christian socialism in Germany must be 
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sharply distinguished from the Social Democratic 
movement, and stands indeed for more than one 
movement. Roman Catholic Christian social- 
ism came first, in the utterances of Bishop von 
Ketteler of Mayence (1850) and the Catholic 
working men’s clubs, begun by Father Koeping 
in Bavaria in 1847, and organized into a national 
movement led by Canon Monfany, about 1870. 
In 1872 these clubs had 72,000 members, mainly 
in Bavaria and Westphalia. (For details, see 
CHRISTIAN SociALism; also RomMAN CATHOLIC 


CuurcH.) This movement has become perma- 
pont largely the result of Bismarck’s 

(ere Culturkampf (or contest with Rome 

ech at ea and the expulsion of the Jesuits, 


1872). The Roman Church, deprived 
of State influence, at least in northern 
Germany, appealed to the people, especially to 
the agricultural peasantry and the smaller land- 
owners. Developing social clubs for mutual aid 
of many kinds, under the patronage and guidance 
of the Church, she has built up a powerful move- 
ment, especially in Bavaria—so much so that in 
some places little social effort can be successfully 
attempted without the cooperation of the parish 
priest. Well-attended congresses have been held, 
literature and papers circulated, till to-day the 
Romish political influence in the empire casts 
2,183,381 votes (1907), has 105 seats in the 
Reichstag (the Center, with a strong aristocratic 
wing), a group the government is compelled to 
recognize and on which it often must depend to 
obtain a working majority for government meas- 
ures. The Catholic labor-unions, 1905, num- 
bered 1,600 locals, with 260,000 members. 
Protestant Christian socialism has had a more 
checkered career. Passing by earlier individual 
utterances (see HuBER TopT), the movement be- 
gan as an organized force in 1877 with Stocker, at 
that time the brilliant court preacher in Berlin. 
(For details, see CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM; also 
ST6cKER.) Favored by the government (see 
above), for political reasons, it took a political 
form and tried to rally the working men and 
others on ‘‘a Christian constitutional monarchical 
basis.’”’ This government support and political 
bias temporarily aided the movement, but event- 
ually killed it. Stécker himself became largely in- 
terested in the anti-Semitic movement, and tried 
to unite this with his Christian Socialist politics. 
After considerable success, the government for 
political reasons withdrew its support, and the 
movement became divided. Stocker with more 
persistency than wisdom persisted in a lessening 
political movement. Todt, and later Naumann 
(q. v.), favored a more purely evangelical form. 
Paul Gohre led a radical wing favoring cooperation 
with the Social Democrats. Agitation resulted, 
considerable literature was developed, and numer- 
ous congresses and conferences were held. But 
the movement never had unity from the start, 
and became finally completely divided, each ele- 
ment working in its separate way, without large 
numerical following. In 1896, under the leader- 
ship of Pastor Naumann, a National Social Party 
was formed at Erfurt, standing for a strong sup- 
port of the government, the endeavor to help 
the cause of labor by evolutionary legislation, and 
the Christian religion as the basis of all moral life. 
This movement grew somewhat, polling 30,500 
votes in 1903, but was voluntarily dissolved the 
same year, and its forces scattered among differ- 
ent parties. Gohre himself has joined the Social 
Democrats, 
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In 1894, however, commenced a movement 
which has been more permanent. The miners 
in the Rhine-Westphalia coal-fields, who did not 
favor the antireligious bias of the Social Dem- 
ocrats, and also favored trade-unions patterned 
on the English model, started some so-called 
“Christian Unions”’ (Christliche Gewerkschaften), 
and the movement grew till in 1902 they had 35 
chief organizations with 175,069 members and, 
in 1906, 2,333 local unions with 215,884 mem- 
bers. These unions are not connected with any 
religious body, and are technically neither Roman 
Catholic nor Evangelical (tho by that fact Prot- 
estant rather than Catholic), but are broadly re- 
ligious in their tendency. Politically opposed to 
the Social Democrats, they have.thereby an un- 
avowed connection with the Center (Roman 
Catholic), but confine themselves mainly to 
trade-union efforts. (See TRADE-UNIons.) An 
avowed ‘Evangelical Labor-Union”’ connection 
has (1905) 72,000 members. German trade-union- 
ism is a somewhat divided movement, tho the 
tendency at present is toward unity and a strong 
development. The oldest national union is that 
of the printers and type-founders (1848); re- 
formed 1867. The unions, now loosely connected 
with the Social Democrats (‘‘free Cauceanee 
ten’’) began to be formed about 1865, independ- 
ently of and for a time even hostile 
to the Social Democrats. They grew 


oie very slowly till 1895, but after that 
with rapidity and increasingly, tho 

vaguely connected with the Social 
Democrats. As the Social Democrats become 


less theoretical and more practical in advocating 
immediate measures, these unions tend more to 
coalesce with them, tho not technically committed 
to any party. 

In 1868 another trade-union movement began, 
led by. Drs. Hirsch (g. v.) and Duncker (q. v.), 
founders of the Progressive Party in the Reich- 
stag. The Hirsch-Duncker union grew rapidly; 
came to grief over an unsuccessful strike of the 
miners, but then began to grow steadily. They 
are formed avowedly on the English model and 
(since 1876) exclude Social Democrats from their 
ranks. Politically they are eclectic and support 
those parties which most favor immediate pro- 
gressive labor measures. In 1905 there were 
2,158 Hirsch-Duncker unions with 111,887 mem- 
bers. The total trade-union movement of Ger- 
many is as follows: 


Social Democratic unions.... 


Christian trade-unions...... 2,333 188,106 

Hirsch-Duncker unions,.... 2,158 117,097 53 

Independent unions........ 8121 144,601 pe 
14,828 1,822,343 


1 Not completely listed. 


Quite separate for the most part from either the 
trade-union or the Social Democrat movement is 
the German cooperative movement. Beginning 
with the Schulze-Delitzsch (q. v.) loan associations 
in 1848, and the Raiffeisen (g.v.) cooperative 
banks, which, tho begun in 1849, were little known 
till 1874, cooperation, first in loan associations 
and more recently in other forms, has assumed 
large proportions. (See COOPERATION.) 

More characteristic of Germany is the aid in 
various forms which the government has ex- 
tended to the labor movement. Of the impor- 
tant government industrial insurance system we 
have already spoken (see INDUSTRIAL INSUR- 
ANCE for details, statistics, etc.). Beginning in 
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1887 with sickness insurance, by 1904 60,000,000 
persons (the sick, the injured by accident, in- 
valids, and their relatives) had received $1,000,- 
000,000 as indemnity, the working men having 
raised only the smaller part of this sum in the 
form of contributions, and receiving an indemnity 
which was by $375,000,000 larger than what they 
had paid in. 

Of the accumulated amount of $375,000,000, 
nearly $100,000,000 had been applied to the 
erection of working men’s houses, hospitals, and 
sanitariums, to places of cure, people’s baths, 
and similar institutions. 

A considerable industrial legislative code has 
also been enacted (see Factory Lrc- 
ISLATION; Digest of Section GER- 
MANY), stimulated somewhat by the 
InternationalGovernment Labor Con- 
ference, which met, invited by the 
Kaiser, in Berlin, March 15, 1890. 

Almost as important are the action of the 
German municipalities on municipal housing, 

awn-shops, etc.; but for this, see especial articles, 
Aiuiicreacrting: GerMAN; Hovusinc; Pawn- 
sHoP. Characteristic especially of this action, as 
of allof German State proceedings, is the cooper- 
ation of voluntary individual action with State 
aid and under State supervision. 

This is particularly true of the important 
movement for public employment bureaus in 
Germany. Leipsic early began a municipal em- 
ployment bureau, and Stuttgart a non-municipal 
but public (not commercial) bureau as early as 
1865, and these two types were slowly copied 
till a social congress, held in Berlin, 1893, gave 
a great impetus to the movement, and to-day 
public employment bureaus exist in every im- 
portant German town, a number of them being 
municipal. In Prussia alone there were 226 
such public bureaus in 1904, and it is estimated 
that in the year ending March, 1904, situations 
were found for 600,000 persons (for the empire). 
Almost invariable features of them is that they 
are controlled by boards composed 
of equal numbers of employers and 


Legislative 
Action 


Public : : 
employees, a consideration regarded 
erp ley mene as vital to their success; and that 


if not municipal are under strict 
municipal control. (See Pusuic 
EMPLOYMENT Bureaus.) Connected with these 
practically if not organically is the German sys- 
tem of colonies and relief stations for the unem- 
ployed. The German Labor Colonies (see LaBor 
CoLonigs), beginning in 1881 with Wilhelmsdorf, 
near Bielefeld (qg. v.), started by Pastor von Bo- 
delschwingh (q. v.), have multiplied till there are 
now thirty-three in the empire, which received 
in 1904 10,009 homeless wanderers. Their per- 
manent effect is questioned by some—they shel- 
ter an admittedly weak body of men—but they 
have at least developed some into efficiency, and 
are said to have almost relieved Germany of the 
tramp which previously infested the empire. 
(See UNEMPLOYMENT.) 

Correlated with these are the relief stations 
(Verpflegungstationen) and the home shelters 
(Herbergen zur Heimath) now scattered through- 
outtheempire. The relief stations are stations es- 
tablished usually by the public authorities where 
working men traveling in search of work can 
apply for situations, be directed where to go, 
and provided with a meal or lodging overnight 
in exchange for a little work. These stations 
are Over 1,000 in number, within walking dis- 
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tance of each other, and connected by telephone, 
so that a workingman can traverse the whole 
empire (or large portions of it) and hear of the 
possibilities of employment. Each man, how- 
ever, who applies must have or pur- 
chase a labor passport with a cer- 
tificate of past employment, civil 
papers, etc., and this must be shown 
and stamped at each station he vis- 
its. The home shelters are institutions con- 
ducted by private philanthropy and usually on a 
religious basis, which provide unemployed work- 
ing men a longer shelter than the relief stations, 
with which, however, they are sometimes com- 
bined. The first home shelter was instituted 
at Bonn in 1854, and grew slowly in numbers, 
tho recently much more rapidly. There were 
reported 461 of the home shelters in 1905. 
The center of this movement is now the Herbergen 
zur Heimath at Bielefeld. Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh has united the movement under a Ger- 
man ‘Travelers’ Home Society. (See RELIEF 
STATIONS.) 

Important evangelical social work is done by 
the Inner Mission commenced by Wichern in the 
Rauhe Haus at Hamburg in 1848, and devel- 
oped to-day into very large and ramified char- 
ities and social work. (See INNER Mission.) 
For the numerous German charities and relief 
institutions, conducted partly by the State and 
partly by private philanthropy under State con- 
trol, see PAUPERISM AND THE RELIEF OF. This 
work assumes in Germany a more scientific and 
combined form than in most countries, and nu- 
merous national societies have arisen for the 
study and prosecution of social reform work. 
(See also SociaL INstiTUTES; MusEUMS OF SE- 
CURITY; PROSTITUTION; TEMPERANCE; WoMAN’S 
MoveMEnts.) Among the more important na- 
tional social reform societies are: 


Home 
Shelters 


Reichs-Versicherungsamt, Berlin W., Kénigin Augusta str. 


25, 26. (State Industrial Insurance Office. 
Centralstelle ftir Volks-Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen. Ber- 
lin S. W., Dessauerstr, 14 (Prof. Dr. Albrecht). (Industrial 


Betterment.) 

Bureau fir Sozialpolitik, Berlin W., Nollendorfstr. 29, 30 
(Prof. Dr. Ernst Francke). 

Institut fir Gemeinwohl, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ketten- 
hofweg 27. 

Soziales Museum, Munich. 

Soziales Museum, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Bergischer Verein fiir Gemeinwohl, Barmen. 

Centralverein fir das Wohl der arbeitenden Klassen. 
Sekretar, E. Rtidiger, Schéneberg, Stubenrauchstr. 8. (For 
the benefit of the working classes. 

Verein fiir Sozialpolitik. (Meets every two years for im- 
portant conferences.) 

Internationales Institut fiir Sozialbibliographie, Berlin W., 
50, Spichernstr. 17. 

Deutscher Sparkassen-Verband. (Savin: 

Deutscher Verein fir 6ffentliche 
(Health and Hygiene.) 

Deutscher Verein gegen den Missbrauch geistiger Ge- 
tranke, Charlottenburg, Fasanenstr. 59._(Temperance.) 

Verband deutscher Arbeitsnachweise, Berlin C., Gormann- 
str. 13. (Labor bureaus.) ; 

Charitasverband fur das katholische Deutschland (1897), 
Freiburg in Breisgau (Geistl. Rat Dr. Lorenz Werthmann). 
(Charitable Association of the German Catholics.) 

Centralausschuss ftir die innere Mission der deutschen 
evangelischen Kirche. Berlin W., Genthinerstr. 38. (Central 
Committee for the Inner Mission. 

Centralkomitee der deutschen Vereine vom Roten Kreuz. 
Berlin W., Wilhelmstr. 73. (Red Cross.) 

Gesamtverband deutscher Verpflegungsstationen, Behtel 
bei Bielefeld. (Relief stations.) 

Deutscher Herbergs-Verein, Bethel by Bielefeld (Pastor 
Mérchen). (Home shelters.) 

Centralvorstand deutscher Arbeiterkolonien (Geheimrat 
von Massor, Potsdam, Lennéstr. 12). bor colonies.) 

Deutscher Verein fir Armenflege und Wohlthatigkeit (1880). 


REFERENCES: Statistisches Jahrbuch fir das Deutsche Reich, 
Handbuch fur das Deutsche Reich, Das Staatsrecht des Deut- 
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schen Retches, by A. Arndt (1900); Germany and the Ger- 
mans, by W. H. Dawson (2 vols., 1894); Central Europe, 
by J. Partsch (1903); Imperial Germany, by Sidney Whit- 
man (1901); Germany (A World Power), by Wolf von 
Schierbrand (1902); Bismarck and the Foundation of _the 
German Emptre, by J. W. Headlam (1899); German Life 
tn Town and Country, by W. H. Dawson (1901); The Ger- 
man Workingman, by_W. H. Dawson (1900); Industrial 
Education and Industrial Conditions in Germany, by U. S. 
Consul Meyer (Special Consular Report, xxxiii., 1905). 


GERMAN MUNICIPALITIES. See Municipat- 
ITIES, GERMAN. 


GERRYMANDERING: In United States poli- 
tics, an arrangement of political divisions in dis- 
regard of natural boundaries, as indicated by 
geography or position, so as to give one party an 
unfair political advantage. It is done sometimes 
by throwing the greatest possible number of 
hostile voters into a district which is certain to 
be hostile, sometimes by adding to a district 
where parties are equally divided some place in 
which the majority of friendly voters is sufficient 
to turn the scale. 

The word is derived from Elbridge Gerry, a 
leading Democratic politician in Massachusetts 
(a member of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, and in 1812 elected Vice-President of the 
U. S.), who, when Massachusetts was being re- 
districted, contrived a scheme which gave one of 
the districts a shape like that of a lizard. An art- 
ist, seeing a map of the district in an editor’s 
office, remarked, ‘‘Why, this looks like a sala- 
mander.” ‘‘Say rather a Gerrymander,”’ re- 
plied the editor; and the name remained. 


GHENT, WILLIAM JAMES: American author 
and Socialist; born at Frankfort, Ind., 1866; 
educated in the public schools. Learning the 
printer’s trade, he worked as a compositor in 
various parts of the country, and later as a re- 
porter and editor on several New York City peri- 
odicals. He has contributed to many papers and 
magazines, particularly The Independent. He 
was one of the founders of the Social Reform Club 
of New York (1894). An independent Socialist 
from 1893 to 1904, when he joined the Socialist 
Party. Since 1906, secretary of Rand School of 
Social Science. He has written: ‘‘Our Benevo- 
lent Feudalism,’’ 1902; ‘‘Mass and Class,” 1904. 
ideo 260 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York 

ity. 


GIDDINGS, FRANKLIN HENRY: Professor of 
sociology; born at Sherman, Conn., 1855. After 
preparatory studies at Great Barrington he en- 
tered Union College in 1873, received the degrees 
A.B. and A.M. Entering journalism, he was 
connected with the Daily Union and Republican 
of Springfield, Mass. In 1885 he made an in- 
vestigation of cooperation and profit-sharing for 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, the results 
being published in its seventh annual report. 
In 1888 was appointed resident lecturer and in 
1891 associate professor of political science at 
Bryn Mawr College. In 1891, without leaving 
Bryn Mawr, he was appointed lecturer on sociol- 
ogy in the School of Political Sciences at Colum- 
bia University, and in 1894 professor of sociol- 
ogy in that university, leaving Bryn Mawr. 
Professor Giddings has been chairman of the 
Publication Committee of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, and vice-president of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. His contributions to economic journals 
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have been almost constant, and since 1891 mainly 
concerned with the province and contents of 
sociology, in which department Professor Gid- 
dings has come to be an acknowledged leader. 
His views have often caused him to be classed as 
an independent Socialist and radical. Author: 
“The Theory of Socialization’’; ‘‘The Elements 
of Sociology ’’; ‘‘ Democracy and Empire ”’; ‘ In- 
ductive Sociology.” Address: 150 West Seventy- 
ninth Street, New York City. 


GIDE, CHARLES: French political economist; 
born at Uzés, France, 1847. From 1874-80 he 
was professor of jurisprudence at Bordeaux, and 
since 1880 has held the chair of political economy 
at Montpellier. He is editor of the Revue d’Eco- 
nomie Politique. His chief work is his ‘‘Princeps 
d’Economie Politique” (1883), which has been 
translated into English. He is even better 
known by his valuable reviews and magazine ar- 
ticles as one of the leaders in the revolt against 
the classic French economists, and also for his 
active interest in the French Protestant move- 
ment toward Christian Socialism. 


GIFFEN, SIR ROBERT: British statistician; 
born at Lanark, Scotland, 1837; educated at 
Glasgow University (LL.D., 1884). He was suc- 
cessively engaged as a solicitor’s clerk and as a 
journalist, being connected in an editorial capac- 
ity with the Globe and with the Economist. 
From 1870 to 1876 he edited the trade and finance 
articles for the Daily News, and in the latter year 
was appointed chief of the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. In 1882 he was ap- 
pointed controller-general of the departments of 
commerce, labor, and statistics, retaining this 
office till 1897. From 1882 to 1884 he was presi- 
dent of the Statistical Society. He has written: 
“The Progress of the Working Classes in the 
Last Half-Century,” 1884; “‘The Growth of Cap- 
ital,’ 1890; “‘Economic Inquiries and Studies,” 
1904, etc. Address: Haywards Heath, Sussex, 
England. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS: The year 1906 was 
remarkable owing to large gifts to public institu- 
tions by private individuals both in the United 
States and in Great Britain. According to 
records kept and published by various papers, 
particularly The Chicago Tribune and The World 
Almanac, the benefactions of 1906 in the U. S., 
not including small donations, amounted to 
$106,338,063, and according to Whztaker’s Al- 
manack in Great Britain to £4,486,440. The 
record from rgo1-6 in the U. S. is: 
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GILD OF ST. MATTHEW, THE: A Christian 
Socialist society founded in 1877 by some of the 
young men and women of Bethnal Green who had 
come under the influence of the Rev. Stewart D. 
Headlam, curate of the parish church. It was 
the outcome of the belief that the atheistic secu- 
larism of Mr. Bradlaugh and the Hall of Science 
was the result of the secular work of Christ and 
His Church having been neglected by churchmen. 
When Mr. Headlam had to leave Bethnal Green, 
the gild, with Mr. Fred. Verender as its secretary, 
extended its work and sent lecturers far and wide 
to secular halls, working men’s clubs, etc. Be- 
sides the warden and secretary, Mr. Shuttleworth, 
Mr. Hancock, Mr. Carson, Mr. W. E. Morris, Mr. 
Dearmer, Mr. Moll, and Mr. Merson were priests 
who took an active part in the gild work. 

The gild’s study of social and political questions 
has made it a society of Socialists, sacerdotalists, 
and sacramentalists. It took an active part in the 
reception of Mr. Henry George, and the propaga- 
tion of his principles, with which in England the 
name of Mr. Verender will always be connected. 
The Church Reformer was for ten years its organ, 
and the future church historian will find the col- 
umns of this publication replete with valuable in- 
formation. The gild is mainly responsible for the 
Christian Socialist movement begun by Maurice 
and Kingsley having spread and fructified among 
‘High Churchmen”’; it has always been a small 
body—generally about 100 priests and about 150 
laymen. Besides its general socialistic propa- 
ganda, and its insistence on the necessity of 
getting the mass restored to its proper unique 
place in the Church worship, it has worked for 
the abolition of the patron and the establish- 
ment of the parish in his place; for the State 
confining its educational function to secular 
schooling, and has strongly opposed municipal 
Puritanism. During the Easter of 1906 it or- 
ganized a clerical address of congratulation to 
the thirty Labormembers of Parliament. It also 
in that year undertook the circulation of a dozen 
little books of the Faith and Freedom Press de- 
signed to save the clergy, Sunday-school teachers, 
and others from spreading crude and false notions 
of the Christian faith which are the notions which 
skeptics so easily attack. 

The chief work of the gild isnow done by the 
members in their various parishes, and by the 
circulation of literature. The books on which they 
specially rely for this work are: The Rev. Thomas 
Hancock’s ‘‘ Pulpit and the Press,’ ‘‘The Banner 
of Christ in the Hands of the Socialists,’ and 
“‘God as Our Schoolmaster is Always in All 
Schools’’; the Rev. Stewart D. Headlam’s ‘‘Laws 
of Eternal Life,’’ being lessons on the church cate- 
chism, ‘‘The Meaning of the Mass,’ “Secular 
Schools,” ‘‘Priestcraft and Progress,’ ‘‘Munic- 
ipal Puritanism,’ and “Christian Socialism’’; 
Rev. Conrad Noel’s ‘‘Day of the Sun.’’ Also Mr. 
G. Shea’s ‘‘What It Is and Who Should Join It,” 
“The Church and the Polling Booth,” ‘‘Dis- 
orders in the Church”’ (maintaining that they are 
social and industrial, not ritual), and many other 
leaflets. These can all be obtained from Mr. 
Fred. Verender, 376 Strand, London, W. C., 
England. STEWART D. HEADLAM. 


GILDS: The various trade- and labor-unions, 
as well as friendly societies, etc., are treated in 
separate articles. Under this head are considered 
et the ancient labor-unions and the medieval 
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I. Ancient Labor-Unions 


That labor-unions have existed all through his- 
tory has long been known, but only recently 
have they been carefully studied. Particularly 
has Mr. C. Osborne Ward investigated the sub- 
ject, and his ‘‘The Ancient Lowly,’” altho he 
reaches conclusions by no means accepted by 
all scholars, contains a fund of valuable informa- 
tion. According to Mr. Ward, the gild grew 
from the family. When the paterfamilias died 
the oldest son usually took his place; but some 
of the younger sons, being of the same blood as 
the head of the family, would rebel at this. Out 
of this division, according to Mr. Ward, came 
classes—the aristocrats, or heads of families, and 
the dispossest freemen who were not slaves. 
These developed the artizan classes and, when 
these united, the first labor-unions. These 
unions were connected with a religious cult. As 
the aristocrats worshiped the shades of their an- 
cestors, and made that worship the center of the 
family, so the labor-unions found their patron 
gods. 


The date of the earliest labor organization cannot be fixt; 
but it must have been very early. As early as 1180 B.C., ac- 
cording to Plutarch’s ‘‘ Theseus,’’ one Menestheus rose against 
the aristocrats at Athens to demand for the 
people the right to be initiated into the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. There must have been at 
least some understanding between working 
men at this time, and one of their first griev- 
ances was that they were excluded from the aristocratic 
religious rites, the aristocrats teaching that working men had 
no souls. A fragment from the age of Solon shows that in 
his time (about 600 B.c.) trade-unions were common (Gra- 
nier’s ‘‘Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres,”’ pp. 283-287). The 
celebrated Roman Law of the Twelve Tables specified the 
manner of organization of working men, and is declared by 
some (Gaius’s ‘‘ Digest’’; Plutarch’s ‘‘Numa’’) to be a trans- 
lation from the Greek law of Solon; and the law of Solon is said 
to be a paraphrase of the still more ancient law of Amasis, 
King of Egypt. References are found by some to trade- 
unions in the Bible, in the time of Joshua (1537-1427), and 
certainly in the time of Solomon. iram of i 
to have been the architect of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
brought with him from Tyre 3,200 foremen and 40,000 free 
artificers—not a large number, when it took the immortal 
Phideas, Callicrates, the chief architect Ictinus, and probably 
50,000 unionist craftsmen ten years to design and complete 
the Parthenon—the perfection of architectural art. 

By the time of Numa Pompilius we find unions fully de- 
veloped and recognized by law. (See Plutarch’s “‘Numa.’’) 
Mommsen (‘‘De Coll. and Sodal Rom,,” p. 78) says: ‘‘ The 
relics of innumerable communal associations of ancient times 
are seen scattered all through Italy, as found among the in- 
scriptions of the Italian towns.” Down toB.c. 58 of the times 
of the emperors, the right of working men in Rome to organize 
was unabridged. Numa divided the unions into eight great 
classes, a clear witness to their number. 

Later, the unions became innumerable. Ward describes a 
great number both Greek and Roman. The source of our 
knowledge of these is mainly from inscriptions, tablets, col- 
umns, and mutilated manuscripts. Most of the historians 
were too aristocratic to notice labor organizations, and, ac- 
cording to Ward, the references they did make to uprisings of 
slaves and laborers were mutilated by aristocrats. 

The early Greek unions were called thiasotai (or disciples 
of mutual love), sussitot (or those who eat at a common table), 
omotaphoi (or burial societies), According to Ward, the 
hetaroi and hetere were male and female associates of labor 
societies, and only later was the latter term used for prosti- 
tutes, because laborers were despised. Ward mentions espe- 
cially the Greek thiasoi and eranoi as general names for Greek 
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gilds. Of the Roman organizations we have fuller informa- 
tion. The Fabri navalium, or ship carpenters 

and boat-makers of the Tiber; the collegium 

Names vasculariorum (metal vessel makers); the col- 


legium pistorum (millers); the collegium in- 

cendarium (firemen); the collegium vinartorum 
(wine dealers); even the collegium lupanariorum (brothel 
keepers); the collegium bisellariorum (makers of chairs for the 
gods); the collegium centonariorum (ragpickers or junkmen); 
the collegium soliarium baxiarum (shoemakers); the fullonum 
sodalicum (fullers); the corpus nemesiacorum (fortune-tellers); 
the collegium armariorum (gladiators); the communionis mim- 
trum (actors); the collegium castrénsiariorum (sutlers); the 
collegium vinatorum (planters); the collegium farrariorum 
oeraeh and a long list of others too numerous to men- 
ion, 
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These collegia seem to have been scattered all 
over the Roman Empire, in Asia Minor, the Greek 
islands, Spain, and Gaul, as well as in Greece and 
Rome. Mr. Ward says they were established in 
England by the Romans, and gave rise to the 
medieval gilds, especially in Kent, whence ‘‘the 
men of Kent’’ brought the Labor movement to 
America. 

All these unions were more or less combinations 
of religious societies, burial societies, convivial 
societies, and friendly societies, with dues and 
benefits. Each organization took some patron god 
and celebrated his worship. They had banners 
and processions and days of worship. This was 
partly to cover their meeting for other purposes. 
They had occasional or regular convivial meetings, 
and suppers in common, and their dues were some- 
times simply exacted to meet the expense of these. 
Almost invariably they were burial societies with 
dues to meet the expense of the burial, of which 
the ancients made much. Sometimes they were 
trade-unions and friendly societies in the modern 
sense. They had fixt prayers and a ritual for the 
conduct of their meetings. Their officers were 
presiding officers (of both sexes), a ‘‘ president of 
finance,’ a stewardess or housewife, a manager 
or trustee, a recording secretary or scribe, lawyers 
to defend the members, priests to conduct the re- 
ligious rites. 

Some of the inscriptions give the best picture of their or- 
ganization. One written in plain Attic Greek (translated in 
the Revue Archéologique) reads: ‘‘Because of rulable and 
just administration of the common fund of money of the com- 
munity of eranistai, and having ever conducted himself with 
kindness and with honesty; and because he has righteously 
husbanded the funds successively paid by the erantstai them- 
selves, as well as the annual subscription, according to the law 
of the eranas, and in view of the fact that in everything else 


he still continues to show integrity to the oath 
which he swore to the erantstat, therefore hail 


Organi- Alemeon. The community of the eranistaz 
ti rejoice to praise Alcmeon, son of Thon, a 
zation stranger who has been naturalized—their 


president of finance—and do crown him witha 

chaplet of foliage because of his faithfulness 
and good-will to them. They are, moreover, rejoiced, and 
praise the trustees, and also the Bia ge (chaplains) of Jupiter 
the Savior, and of Hercules, and of the Savior of the Gods. 
And they crown each of them with the wreath of honor be- 
cause of their virtue, and their lively interest in the commu- 
nity of the eranistat.”’ , 

The stone is broken and the date is gone, but it seems to be 
of the Aristotelian period. . 

That these unions were very much like modern trade-unions, 
and even in advance of many present unions, is seen by the 
following inscription, discovered at Pompeii, showing that 
they endeavored to influence politics, and that they honored 
women (Ward’s translation): : 

1. ‘‘The members of the Fishermen’s Union nominate 
Popedius Rufus for member of the Board of Public Works.” 

2. ‘‘The International Gold Workers’ Association of the 
City of Pompeii demand for Member of the Board of Public 
Works Cuspis Pansa.”’ ] iA . 

3. ‘Verna, the home-born, with her pupils in all right, put 
Mrs. Capella to the front for a seat on the Board of Magis- 
trates.” 


To these unions Ward ascribes great influence 
in ancient times. Socrates, he says, was a mem- 
ber of them; and his last words as he lay dying 
was to remind his disciples that they (the thzaso- 
tai or brethren) owed their cook for a chicken on 
which they had banqueted. Southern Italy had 
a great many of these unions, and here Plato 
found a system of communisms supposed to have 
been founded by Pythagoras. Jesus Christ, Ward 
believes to have belonged to such a union, and 
to simply have proclaimed successfully to the 
world the brotherhood and equality which the 
unions had long preached and striven ’for in pri- 
vate. The early Christian churches, he says, 
were first developed where these unions were 
strong, as at Pergamus, Laodicea, Ephesus, and 
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Hierapolis (‘‘the seven churches’’), Antioch 
Rhodes, and elsewhere. Many of these unions 
doubtless became corrupt; their feasts became 
feasts of revelry and dissipation; but originally 
according to Ward, the Bacchic festivities, the 
Bacchanalia and Saturnalia, were not licentious. 

These unions were almost exclusively of free 
working men, tho occasionally slaves were ad- 
mitted. But the condition of the slaves was 
terrible in the extreme. At Sparta, Lycurgus 
instituted a communism, but it 
rested on slavery of the helots. There 
were common tables, but they were 
waited upon by nearly naked slaves. 
The slaves were State slaves, and were flogged 
once a day. The young ephori were taught to 
hunt for the helots and kill them as they toiled in 
the fields, in order to keep the helot class in sub- 
jection. Two thousand helots are known to have 
been killed in the fields at one time. At Athens 
slaves worked the State mines at Laurium and 
elsewhere, both sexes working naked in the mines 
under the lash, and loaded with chains. In 
Rome they were made to fight each other and 
wild beasts in the arena. In Sicily they were 
housed in dungeons, compelled to work naked in 
the fields, beaten, tortured, crucified. Hence 
arose great slave strikes. 


Slaves 


The earliest slave strike in Greece was probably a rising of 
the Spartan helots, which was put down in cold blood in the 
time of Agis I. (about 1055 B.c.). During the Peloponnesian 
wars there was a great strike of the 20,000 
Athenian slaves at Sunium, who went over in 
a body to the enemy, Sparta (413 B.c.). An- 
other strike seems to have occurred at the 
same place, B.C. 133, when 1,000 slave miners 
killed their overseers and rushed into the town 
and temple for security, but were finally over- 
powered. According to Livy (‘‘Annales,” lib. iv., 45), the 
slaves rose in Rome 407 B.c., and tried to fire the city, but 
were betrayed and the ringleaders crucified. B.c. 194, the 
slaves rose in Latium and gained the city, but were again 
betrayed-to forces marching from Rome, and some 2,000 were 
slaughtered (Livy, xxxii., ‘“Epitomy’’). B.c. 196, a great 
strike seems to have taken place in Etruria, and another in 
Apulia, B.c. 185-184 (Livy, xxxix.). In the island of Chios 
the slaves rose at an uncertain date, and, under Drimakos, 
a soothsayer, escaped to the mountains and maintained 
independence there under their slave king. But finally, ac- 
cording to the story, the Chiots offering a great reward for 
Drimakos’s head, the old man called a boy friend to him-and 
had him cut off his head to get the reward, which the youth 
did, a temple afterward being built to Drimakos. In Sicily, 
under Eunus, 143-133 B.c., the slaves rose and conquered 
their masters and chose Eunus king, and finally had a force of 
200,000 men, defeating army after army sent against them 
from Rome during a period of six years. In Pergamus, in 
Asia Minor (B.c. 130), King Attalus willed his empire to 
Rome; but Aristonicus, a natural brother, roused the slaves, 
and offered them their freedom if they would support him. 
He, with his eranoi, defied Rome and defeated her consular 
armies, till finally overthrown by M. Paperna (B.c. 104). 
Another great slave rising took place in Sicily under Athe- 
nion, who united with the free workmen and defeated Rome 
in six great battles. The rising of the gladiators under Spar- 
tacus is better known. Spartacus at Capua plotted his escape 
with 200 gladiators, 74 B.c. Gaining weapons, they attracted 
slaves and working men to them till they had ultimately an 
army of 300,000 men. He defeated army after army of the 
Romans by shrewd tactics and desperate valor, but finally 
was conquered by Crassus, Spartacus himself perishing in the 
battle; 60,000 workmen fell in the battle, and 6,000 were 
crucified by the Romans along the road from Capua to Rome. 


II. Medieval Gilds 


Slave 
Revolts 


The medieval gild in one sense doubtless 
sprang from the ancient labor-unions, but in an 
important sense it didnot. Medieval life sprang 
from Germanic life, adapted to and molded by 
the Roman civilization it overran. Wherever 
the Germanic tribes went, in Germany, England, 
France, Italy, or Spain, they found labor-unions, 
and, as it were, inherited them. Yet is the medi- 
eval gild essentially German and not Roman. 
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The Roman gilds were mainly of slaves or of the 
despised. The medieval gilds were composed 
essentially of freemen. They were not simply 
trade-unions. 


Some have argued that the medieval gilds sprang from the 
early common banquets of the Gothic tribes. They more 
robably sprang from a variety of causes. The name “‘gild”’ 
is probably derived from the Anglo-Saxon gylden or gildan, 
“to pay,” since a distinctive feature of all the 
gilds was the common contribution or assess- 
ment. The word at first seems to have been 
used for any association for any purpose that 
had contributions to a common age “The 
early gilds,’’ says Professor Seligman, ‘“‘had no connection 
with trade or industry.’’ They were largely social, often pro- 
tective, sometimes political, almost always with a religious 
spirit. Says Gierke (“‘Deutsches Genossenschafts-Recht,”’ 
p. 227): ‘‘The old Germanic gild embraced the whole man 
and was intended to satisfy all human purposes; it was a union 
such as exists to-day only in our towns or states; it answered 
at the same time religious, moral, social, economical, and po- 
litical purposes.” ; 

An important variety of these gilds were the frith, or peace 
gilds, sworn communities for the protection of right and the 
preservation of liberty. Many gilds were formed by and often 
composed of the clergy. A still larger class were purely social 
and charitable. There were said to have been as many as 909 
gilds in the county of Norfolk alone. Contributions to the 
common treasury, masses for the living, and funeral rites for 
the deceased brethren, observance of a mutual charity, and 
the bathing, feeding, and clothing of 100 poor men, are among 
the obligations of most of the gilds whose members promised 
to conduct themselves as righteously as possible, and be of 
“one heart and of one soul.” 


Origin 


These gilds, of one kind or another, extended 
all over Germanic Europe and endured in most 
countries till the time of the Reformation, and in 
a few instances to the nineteenth century. In 
England, Henry VIII. sequestered the property 
of the religious gilds. In Denmark and North 
Germany their property was devoted to the 
public service. The most important, however, of 
all medieval gilds were the gilds-merchant and the 
craft gilds. The former came first and grew to 
great power, becoming often the real municipal 
corporation of the towns. Gradually, however, 
the craft gilds gained upon them, and finally re- 
placed them. 


Ill. Gilds-Merchant 


The gilds-merchant in all European countries 
seem to have been developed about the same 
time. In England, they are mentioned first in 
“Doomsday Book,” both knighton-gild and gild- 
merchant existing at Nottingham. Lincoln is 
said to have had one during the Danish suprem- 
acy, and soon after Doomsday they are frequently 
mentioned in town charters. The drapers’ com- 
pany of Hamburg dates from 1153, 
and that of the shoemakers of Mag- 
deburg from 1157. Similar associa- 
tions existed in Milan about the same 
time. They were common in France 
in the reign of Louis IX. By the close of the 
twelfth century they were general throughout 
Europe. The Hanseatic League, which was prac- 
tically a league of North German gilds-merchant, 
and which came to have such power, dates from 
the thirteenth century. Their charters were es- 
sentially monopoly licenses to sell. With the 
license also went certain privileges and exemp- 
tions. Says Professor Seligman, from whose 
“‘Two Chapters on the Medieval Gilds of Eng- 
land”’ we derive much information: 


Develop- 
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“It was essential for the merchant traveling from town to 
town, or even trading within the burgh, to be freed from these 
burdens, and we find accordingly immunities of this kind in 
almost every case. ... 

“Another privilege that is often mentioned is the hansa. 
What this was is not, very clear. The magnificence of the 
Hanseatic League and its branches in medieval England are 
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well known, and the Steelyard of the hanse-merchants or 
Easterlings, who were already protected by A2thelstan, be- 
came a renowned institution of London. . . . But the term 
is much older, and occurs frequently in the English charters, 
probably at first having reference to the privileges of mer- 
chants when away from home. For the English had their 
gilds in foreign ports also. Its meaning, however, soon be- 
came equivalent to gild, or the rights of a gild, and in this gen- 
eric signification it is used all through the later documents. 
The ‘hanse of the gild’ thus became a collective name, which 
included all the usual attributes of a trading corporation.” 
The constitution of the gilds shows their character. Selig- 
man tells us that ‘“‘at the head stood the alderman or master, 
who probably paid something for his position, and at his side 
were the wardens or stewards, and occasionally other officers, 
such as seneschals, ushers, clerks, deans, and chaplains. 
Membership was obtained by heredity, purchase, or gift, and 
frequent mention is made of the seats of the associates, which 
probably referred to their position at the feasts 
... or the arrangement of the booths in fair-time. 
Constitution The alienation of the seats, whether by sale or 
gift, was forbidden, and while the sons and 
sometimes the nephews and daughters of mem- 
bers were admitted free of all charges, others were obliged to 
pay an entrance fee and produce two sureties. In the oath 
that was administered on initiation, the new member pledged 
himself to conform to the ordinances, to be subject to the same 
burdens as his fellows, to inform the officials and inhabitants 
if he discovered any merchant in town who was not a member, 
and to obey the command of the mayor as well as to maintain 
the good usages of the city. Peace and good-will between 
the members were enjoined; provisions of a charitable charac- 
ter, such as alms to the impoverished and visits to the im- 
prisoned, are occasionally found; the morning speeches and 
periodical banquets were not omitted, and the members were 
admonished not to forget to drink their gild-merchant, on 
which festive occasions the officers availed themselves of the 
opportunity to collect the taxes.” 


The gild-merchant was then at the outset a 
mere company of traders; but the term merchant, 
which by no means conveyed the same ideas as at 
present, included not only those that carried on 
foreign commerce, but petty traders of all kinds, 
even artizans. The gild, however, in course of 
time lost its character as a purely private society, 
and became closely connected with the municipal 
organization, altho never identical with it. When 
the towns and boroughs obtained charters, they 
took care to have it included that the men of 
the place should also have their gild-merchant. 
““Gild law’”’ often became the law of the town. 
But in England and the north of Europe the gilds- 
merchant, having grown rich and tyrannical, 
excluded the landless men of the handicrafts; 
these then uniting among themselves, there arose 
everywhere by the side of the gilds-merchant the 
craft gilds, which gained the upper hand on the 
Continent in the struggle for liberty in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. In England 
these companies usually existed side by side with 
the old town or merchant-gild; until at length 
their increasing importance caused the decay of 
the old gilds, and the adoption of these crafts as 
part of the constitution of the towns (thirteenth 
to fifteenth century). 

In the great cities like London and Florence 
the gilds-merchant, if organized, never seem to 
have taken deep hold. The craft gilds seem to 
have been early organized. 


IV. Craft Gilds 


The origin of these craft gilds is more disputed 
than that of the gilds-merchant. There are three 
main views. Brentano, in his ‘‘Gilds and Trade- 
Unions,” argues that they were associations of 
craftsmen to protect themselves from “‘ the abuse 
of power on the part of the lords of 
the town, who tried to reduce the 
free to the dependence of the unfree.”’ 
There seems, however, little to sup- 
ort this view. Dr. Cunningham (‘‘History of 
ndustry and Commerce,’ vol. i., p. 310) says 
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they were ‘“‘called into being not out of antago- 
nism to existing authorities, but as new institu- 
tions, to which special parts of their own duties 
were delegated by the burgh officers or the local 
gild-merchant.”’ Professor Ashley (‘‘Introduction 
to Economic History and Theory’’) takes the 
middle ground that they were self-governing 
bodies of craftsmen, more or less under municipal 
control. They are, however, in no case to be 
identified with modern trade-unions, and tho 
Brentano and Mr. George Howell following him 
have held that modern trade-unions are descended 
from them, there seems to be no proof of this. 
The prototype of the modern trade-union is to be 
sought rather in the journeymen associations 
that sprang up later, as the craft gilds grow 
aristocratic and wealthy. The craft gilds were 
rather gilds of employers. As the gilds-mer- 
chant were monopolies in traffic, so the craft 
gilds were monopolies in production. 

The early charters, says Professor Seligman, all 
contain as a cardinal point the provision that 
no one should venture to carry on the trade either 
in the city or suburbs unless a member. 

The crafts could thus not be initiated without 
permission. The towns often assumed the right 
of recognizing the formation of gilds, which was 
regarded as a perfectly legitimate exercise of 
municipal powers. The regulations of the craft 
were subject to the periodical approval of the 
municipal officers, and the gilds were formed and 
recognized as welcome auxiliaries to the means for 
the enforcement of the market laws. Care, in- 
deed, must be taken not to exaggerate the in- 
voluntary character of the unions, for the early 
rights of the craft gilds were probably, in part at 
least, the growth of self-assertion. But, above 
all, the ordinances were the outgrowth of a gen- 
eral medieval policy. 

Their constitution resembled that of the gilds- 
merchant. The unions known by the names of 
mystery, faculty, trade, fellowship, or (from the 

fact sf possessing eae ae 
+44. tumes) livery company, were divide 
Constivation into two or three categories. At the 
side of the alderman or master, the 
chief officer, stood four or six wardens or searchers 
who possest the general authority to inspect work 
and rectify abuses. As in all gilds, the social 
gatherings, processions, and annual feasts played a 
Sage réle, and we find here and there provisions 
or the common welfare, assistance to the needy, 
and the maintenance of a chaplain. But these 
few ordinances of a charitable character played 
an exceedingly insignificant part in the constitu- 
tion of the craft gilds. The true significance of 
the crafts was economic, not social. 

Membership in the gild in the period of their 
prosperity depended on full citizenship. Non- 
citizens, whether aliens or simple strangers, en- 
joyed but a precarious position. The qualifica- 
tion of freeman was necessarily relaxed in the 
case of women, who were also admitted as mem- 
bers, for certain occupations were almost ex- 
clusively conducted by them. 

But participation in the franchise was not 
enough. A perfect acquaintance with the de- 
tails of the trade and the ability to produce good 
work were in all cases preliminary requisites. In 
fact, the main provisions of the craft, the very 
soul of its constitution, were the regulations in- 
tended to insure the excellence of the products 
and the capacity of the workman. The ordi- 
nances almost invariably commence with a recital 
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of the various subterfuges employed by knavish 
artificers to deceive the public. 

The whole character of the craft gild is seen by 
these regulations to be due to the compulsion of 
the city authorities rather than to any philan- 
thropic anxiety on the part of the trades. Care- 
fully ascertained rules as to the exact proportion 
and quality of the raw materials were prescribed 
with great minuteness; the mixing of good and 
bad wares was strictly prohibited, and the great- 
est a was exercised in the selection of proper 
tools. 

Similar considerations led to the prohibition 
of night-work or sales by candle-light. Said an 
edict: ‘‘The spurriers shall not work after curfew, 
‘by reason that no man can work so neatly by 
night as by day,’ and especially because many 
persons ‘compass how to practise deception in 
their work,’ and introduce false and cracked iron 
for tin and put gilt on false copper.”’ 

It was imperative on the craftsman to furnish 
an adequate guaranty of his fitness to join the 
gild and produce good work. This guaranty 
consisted in the fact of a previous apprenticeship 
and the evidence of a good moral character. The 
apprenticeship continued as a rule for seven years, 
when, in Germany at least, the apprentice was 
given an opportunity to travel (Wanderjahre) 
and study his craft in other cities. On his return 
home he was expected to produce some master- 
piece to show his skill, and only then was he ad- 
mitted into the gild of his trade. 

These regulations were but a part of the whole 
medieval system. The Middle Ages were a pe- 
riod of customary, not of competitive prices, and 
the idea of permitting agreements to 
be decided by the ‘‘higgling of the 
market’’ was an impossibility, be- 
cause the laws of the market were 
: not left to the free arbitrament of the 
contracting parties. The severance of occupa- 
tions was imposed upon the trades, not sponta- 
neously adopted by them, and the medieval stat- 
utes teem with provisions of this nature, as, for 
instance, that shoemakers shall not be tanners, 
brewers not be coopers, cordwainers not be cur- 
riers, butchers not be cooks, drapers not be ‘‘lit- 
sters,’’ while a statute of 1363 admonishes all 
artificers and handicraft people to use only one 
mystery or occupation. 

But the subordination of the gilds to the gen- 
eral laws of the realm constitutes only one half of 
the explanation. The other half must be sought 
in the commanding influence of the towns in eco- 
nomic life. All powers of market and social 
police were from the first massed in the hands of 
the urban authorities. The gilds developed and 
were developed by this life. They aided, too, in 
art and religion. 

All medieval gilds, as has been said, were largely 
religious; and Gierke says in his ‘‘Deutsches Ge- 
nossenschafts-Recht”’ (p. 227): ‘‘As a religious 
community, as a union for worship, which prob- 
ably the name signifies, every gild had a patron 
saint, whose name it bore, and by whom its 
members swore, and an altar of its own, which it 
maintained. The erection of benevolent insti- 
tutions, perpetual masses, and similar gifts to 
the Church, the giving of alms and the assistance 
of pilgrims, the maintenance of altar lights, and 
other pious acts were matters of the union and 
among its purposes.”’ 

Says Mr. J. Bleecker Miller: ‘‘That was a time 
when the Cathedral system was the religious or- 
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ganization of a great city, with its centralized 
government under one head, its chapter of priests 
who attended to the religious wants of the city 
as a whole, and with the citizens divided accord- 
ing to their trades and professions into smaller 
religious and political communities, called gilds.”’ 

The gilds did much for charity. A brother of 
the craft would give house and lands to better the 
annual feast, which the craft always held; or he 
might found a school, a hospital, or an alms- 
house, and after defining the amount of his bene- 
faction, would leave the surplus, if any, to the 
discretion of the gild. Or he would make the gild 
the trustees of the fund, from which the mass 
priest should receive his stipend for spiritual 
offices, the residue being left to the gild as re- 
muneration for management. Occasionally the 
corporations bargained for the amount of the 
spiritual service, and refused to agree to a pro- 
posal which might be too costly for the fund to 
bear. They exacted fees for apprenticeship, for 
taking up freedom by inheritance or servitude, 
and more lately for admission into the gild by pur- 
chase. Like prudent men, who might be liable to 
occasional charges, they saved and invested these 
funds, as also gifts for lending without usury to 
poorer citizens, for apprenticing poor boys or 
girls, or for marriage portions, or for widows’ pen- 
sions, or for the relief of the destitute members of 
the craft, the first and the most enduring duty of 
the gild. The gild estates, the chest of the com- 
pany, its revenues and rents, were, like the en- 
dowments of an academical college, at once the 
support of the fraternity and the means by which 
the discipline of the order or craft was maintained. 

Of their life Seligman says: 


But there was no monopoly or exaggerated exclusiveness. 
Any one could become apprentice, and the number was limited 
only by the ability of the master to support them or by con- 
siderations of a police nature. The apprentice formed a 
member of the master’s family. For the principles of the law 
of parent and child were made applicable to a certain extent, 
and all responsibility for purchases of the apprentices as 
well as for their behavior were imposed on the masters by city 
ordinance. From one of the indentures that have been pre- 
served we can obtain a clear view of his position. The ap- 
prentice is to keep his master’s secrets, do him no injury, nor 
commit excessive waste of his goods. He is not to frequent 
taverns, commit fornication or adultery with the housemaids 
or in town, nor betroth himself without his master’s permis- 
sion. He is not to wear certain garments, play at dice, 
checkers, or any other unlawful game, but is to conduct him- 
self soberly and piously as a good and faithful servant, or in 
default to serve double time. The master, on the other hand, 
agrees to find him in all necessaries, food, clothing, bed, and 
so on, for four years. In the fifth year he finds himself, but 
receives 20s, and the tools of the trade; and in the sixth year 
he gets 4os., but finds his own tools. The master agrees on 
his side to teach him the craft without any concealment. ... 

The condition of the workmen proper was essentially sim- 
ilar. They were known by the various names of varlet, ser- 
geant, yeoman, garson, bachelor, allowe, and journeyman, 
and were taken for any stipulated period, although probably 
at first engaged by the day, as the last term implies. Re- 
strictions were rarely placed on their number; but the neces- 
sities of a small household would in general preclude the 
master from employing more than a limited number. . . . 

All possible disputes were settled primarily by the wardens, 

some of whom were in certain crafts chosen from the ranks 
of the journeymen themselves. If the master refused to give 
the stipulated wages, the wardens forbade him to work until 
the obligation should be fulfilled. The journeyman was like- 
wise protected against other exactions on the part of unscru- 
pulous masters, such as attempts to compel him to serve be- 
yond his time or against his will, while a stimulus was given 
to loyal fidelity by prescribing assistance out of the gild funds 
in case of illness or misfortune. .. . 
_ But a conflict of interests was in general unknown. The 
journeyman always looked forward to the period when he 
would be admitted to the freedom of the trade. This was 
a rule not difficult for an expert workman to attain. No 
insuperable obstacle was thrown in his path. In fact, there 
was no superabundance of skilled labor at this time. It wasa 
period of supremacy of labor over capital, and the master 
worked beside the artizan, 
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V. Journeymen’s Associations 


Naturally, however, there were sporadic cases 
of disaffection on the part of workmen against 
imagined or real maltreatment by the master. 
Out of them came the journeymen’s associations. 
Thus in 1303, in one of the earliest craft ordi- 
nances that we possess, the journeymen cord- 
wainers of London are forbidden to assemble or 
make any provisions prejudicial to their masters 
or to the public. But altho this, as well as the 
similar case of the journeymen weavers in 1362, re- 
sembles to a certain degree our modern strike and 
boycott, it is not indicative of any general banding 
together of the men against the employers. 

At first these associations were simple fraterni- 
ties of a social character. They were considered 
harmless and in most cases freely permitted. 
Sometimes, however, they were. prohibited, as 
tending to weaken the paternal authority of the 
craftsmen. The “congregations” of the jour- 
neymen cordwainers above mentioned were 
doubtless of this class, and continued, for over 
three quarters of a century later they are again 
charged with making an illegal fraternity, for 
which they sought a confirmation from the Pope. 
The general proclamation of 1383 was, however, 
not directed especially against such associations, 
as has been represented. For this forbade conspir- 
acies and combinations of all kinds, and did not 
mention the workmen at all. Probably the regu- 
lation was designed to prevent the recurrence of 
such riots as had taken place during Wat Tyler’s 
uprising in 1381. The character of the early 
journeymen’s gilds is shown by their fraternities 
in Coventry, where the journeymen or young peo- 
ple of various trades, ‘“‘observing what merry 
meetings and feasts their masters had, them- 
selves wanted the like pleasure, and did therefore 
of their own accord assemble together, and for 
their better conjunction make choice of a master 
with clerks and officers.”’ But as this was found 
to be to ‘‘ the prejudice of the other gilds and dis- 
turbance of the city,” the mayor and citizens pe- 
titioned the king, in 1425, to abolish them. 

The journeymen’s associations which later 
seem to have been quite common (for a statute 
of 1402 speaks of “‘fraternities or gilds of serv- 
ants’’ in general) were thus mere social brother- 
hoods, formed by the young ‘‘desirous of merry 
meetings and feasts.” It is not permissible to 
cite them as proving any conflict between labor 
and capital at this period. The unions were 
everywhere confined to the youths, who in turn 
gradually became masters and were enrolled as 
full members of the craft gild proper. But grad- 
ually this changed. The gilds became too rich 
and strong, and were hated. Says Professor James, 
in a chapter written for McNefl’s ‘‘Labor Move- 
ment’’: 


The complaints about the heartless policy of the gilds be- 
gan as early as the fifteenth century, and did not die out until 
the gilds themselves died. During the fifteenth century the 
abolition of the gilds was demanded on this ground. When 
Henry III., of France, in 1581, extended the provisions of 
the gilds to all branches of mechanical indus- 
try in France, the Parliament refused at first 
to register the edict. In 1614, the third estate 
in France moved the abolition of the gilds; in 
; 1624, a party in the city council of Bremen; 
in 1669, the Elector of Brandenburg, in the German Parlia- 
ment, made the same motion. In Prussia, beginning with 
1688, a series of laws was adopted looking toward the reforma- 
tion of the gilds in the direction of greater freedom, and in 
the interest of agrowingindustry. But the chief attack upon 
the old gild system came on its theoretical side from Adam 
Smith and the French Physiocrats, 
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God, said the physiocratic school of economists, made the 
right to labor the property of every person by giving to every 
one wants and referring him to labor as a means of satisfying 
them. This property is the first in order of time, the most 
holy and the most inalienable. Owing to the restrictions on 
labor maintained by the gilds, the poor are condemned to pro- 
tract a precarious existence under the control of the masters, 
tolingerin poverty orto betake themselves and their industry 
to foreign lands. Just as the whole existing system of law 
had proceeded from the selfish efforts of privileged classes, 
who resisted every reform, so in making the regulations in 
regard to organization of the system of apprentices and jour- 
neymen the councilors of the government had always been 
the employers. They served merely to secure to the masters 
the labor of the apprentice for a long time at a very low rate 
of wages or for no wages at all; to keep down the wages of the 
journeyman and to diminish competition by limiting the 
number of masters. It is one of the first duties of justice to 
free those whose only property consists in the skill and 
strength of their hands from the limitations placed upon them 
by the gilds. 


Justice and economic expediency thus united 
in demanding the freedom of labor. The same 
demand for freedom of industry and of contract 
was made by those interested in the large indus- 
try which was now beginning to rise in England. 
The gild system was in the interest of the small 
employer, but opposed to the interest of the large 
employer. The mere requirement that a man 
should have passed through an apprenticeship, 
and, on the Continent, a journeymanship also, 
stood in the way of those who wished to utilize 
their capital. 

Thus theory and pecuniary interest united in 
demanding the abolition of the old system. In 
France, the old system was abolished on the 
memorable night of Aug. 4, 1789. In Germany, 
Prussia, in 1810, was the first to do away with 
the old system completely. England, under the 
control of the large capitalists, abolished the ap- 
prentice law of 1562 in 1814. 

The prohibitions of coalitions of laborers were, 
however, left on the statute-books. The prohi- 
bitions in England were abolished by the law of 
1824. In France they were not abolished until 
1864; for all Germany not until 1871; for Austria 
in 1870. Nevertheless, many traces of the medi- 
eval gilds still remain, especially in England. 
(See Lonpvown.) 

In Scotland, the companies of merchant free- 
men still exercise great power, and the magistrate 
next in rank to the mayor (provost) is the dean of 
the gild. But all these modern city gilds are 
mainly mere inherited monopolies. 

Rererences: The Ancient Lowly, by C. Osborn Ward, 1886; 

On the History and Development of Guilds, by L. Brentano, 


1870; Ten Chapters on the Medieval Guilds of England, by 
G. R. A. Seligman, 1887. 


GILL, ALFRED HENRY: English Labor Mem- 
ber of Parliament; born at Rochdale, 1856; 
commenced work at seven by selling newspapers; 
and at ten was employed as half-timer in a cotton- 
mill. At the age of twenty-three he went to Old- 
ham, where he worked as a cotton-spinner. In 
1886 he became chairman of the Crompton coop- 
erative society, and ten years later was appointed 
general secretary of the Bolton Operative Spin- 
ners’ Association. In 1899 he became a justice 
of the peace. Elected to Parliament in 1906 for 
the District of Bolton, he was chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades-Union 
Congress for 1906-7. Address: 61 Hampden 
Street, Bolton, England. 


GILMAN, CHARLOTTE PERKINS (formerly 
MRS. STETSON): American author and lecturer; 
born in Hartford, Conn., 1860. She early took an 
active interest in social matters, and in 1890 be- 
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gan lecturing in California for the Nationalists; 
since then she has lectured in all parts of the 
United States and in England. She has been 
identified with the Socialist Party, the People's 
Party, and, especially, the Woman’s Movement. 
For nine months (1895-96) she was engaged in 
settlement work in Chicago. Mrs. Gilman is a 
liberal Socialist. She advocates the economic 
independence of women; and she believes that 
social life is organic, that industries are the or- 
ganic functions of society, and that human work 
is not proportioned according to individual de- 
sire but to the social energy previously supplied 
to the individual. Hence she maintains that 
property rights inhere in the consumer’s needs, 
because only when these needs are met can society 
secure his best product. Among her works may 
be mentioned: ‘‘In This Our World,’’ a volume 
of verse, 1898; ‘‘Women and Economics,” 1898; 
“Concerning Children,’ 1900; ‘‘The Home,” 
1903; ‘Human Work,” 1904. Address: 179 West 
Seventy-sixth Street, New York City. 


GILMAN, NICHOLAS PAINE: American cler- 
gyman and sociologist; born in Quincy, IIl., 1840. 
His early education was obtained in the public 
schools and academies of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, and at the Harvard Divinity School, from 
which he was graduated in 1871. From 1872-84, 
with the exception of 1878-81, when he was pro- 
fessor in Antioch College, he was pastor of Uni- 
tarian churches in Scituate, Bolton, and Wayland, 
Mass. Mr. Gilman was associate editor of the 
Unitarian Review of Boston, 1885-90; editor of 
the Literary World of Boston, 1888-96; and editor 
of The New World, 1892-1900. From 1892 to 
1896 he was secretary of the Association for the 
Promotion of Profit Sharing, and editor of Em- 
ployer and Employed. In 1895 he became pro- 
fessor of sociology in Meadville Theological School, 
Meadville, Pa. In addition to numerous articles 
on religious and theological subjects, he has writ- 
ten: ‘‘ Profit Sharing between Employer and Em- 
ployee,” 1889; ‘‘Laws of Daily Conduct,” 1891; 
‘Socialism and the American Spirit,’’ 1893; “A 
Dividend to Labor,” 1899; ‘‘ Methods of Industrial 
Peace,’’ 1904. Address: Meadville, Pa. 


GIOJA, MELCHIORRE: Italian economist; 
born in Piacenza, Italy, 1767. Receiving priest’s 
orders, he welcomed the entry of the French into 
Italy, and argued for the establishment of an 
Italian republic. Made State historian, he lost 
this position by a work he wrote on divorce (1803), 
and being afterward placed in charge of the Ital- 
ian statistics, he lost this office by his criticism of 
State officials. He was in prison for eight months 
in 1820 on a charge of conspiring with the Carbo- 
nari. Gioja was among the foremost Italian 
economists of his day, a leader in statistical sci- 
ence, and a critical student of all economical 
schools. He largely favored State interference. 
Among his works are: ‘‘Nuovo Prospetto delle 
Scienze Economiche,’’ 1815-19; and ‘‘ Filosofia 
della Statistica,’’ 1826. He died in 1829. 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY, THE: A society 
organized in England for women of all ages and of 
all ranks of society in all parts of the world for 
mutual help. Its aim is declared to be to set 
before its members a high ideal of purity of 
thought, word, and deed; to help them to be true 
to that ideal; to be a standing witness to the pos- 
sibility of purity of life and conduct for every 
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woman and girl in the land; to guard the hundreds 
of thousands of girls who are growing up to 
womanhood from acknowledged dangers, and to 
extend to them the boon of loving Christian 
fellowship and of fellowship in Christian work. 

The various departments include help for sick 
members, the care of workhouse children, registry 
work, protection in emigration and in traveling, 
the provision of lodges and recreation rooms, in- 
dustrial training, and the encouragement of tem- 
perance and thrift. There are 1,442 branches 
and 164,174 members. The patroness of the 
English society is the queen and the society en- 
rolls some 300,000. Secretary: Miss Ethel Smith. 
Central office: 39, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S. W. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society in America was 
organized 1877. It has 487 branches and 5,848 
associates and 23,714 members and probationers 
in the United States. General Secretary: Miss 
Eve Alexander, 659 West Lexington Street, Balti- 
more, Md. Central office: Church Mission House, 
New York City. 


GLADDEN, WASHINGTON: American author 
and clergyman; born at Pottsgrove, Pa., 1836; was 
graduated from Williams College in 1859 (D.D., 
LL.D.). He entered the Congregational ministry 
and held several pastorates; since 1882 that of 
the First Congregational Church at Columbus, 
Ohio. He has been a voluminous writer of books 
and articles, particularly on Christian social 
problems and work. He represents the progress- 
ive, tho not radical, Christian Social thought, 
favoring many socialist proposals and principles; 
yet he is not a Socialist. Recently he attained 
particular prominence by urging that the Con- 
gregational Missionary Society should return a 
large gift from Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, on the 
ground that it was ‘“‘tainted money.’ Among 
his works may be mentioned: ‘‘ Working Men and 
Their Employers,” 1876; ‘‘Applied Christian- 
ity,’ 1887; ‘‘Tools and the Man,” 1893; and 
“Christianity and Socialism,” 1905. Address: 
Columbus, Ohio. 


GLASGOW: Among the cities of the world 
Glasgow has a preeminent reputation for the 
boldness of its municipal enterprise. It is, how- 
ever, seriously handicapped, as compared with 
many European towns, by the fact that it has 
been built almost entirely on privately owned 
land, a circumstance which renders every im- 
provement scheme highly expensive. The local 
habit, too, of building the dwellings in tenement 
blocks of four flats or stories, with one outer en- 
trance and inner staircase common to them all, 
and in which, as a rule, some twelve families re- 
side, causes a great crowding of the population. 
Except in the outskirts of the city, there are no 
gardens or front plots whatever, each tenement 
block being provided with an asphalted back 
court with a common wash-house and ash-pit. 
It takes a vast deal of municipal improvement to 
give a favorable aspect to a city so closely built as 
this, with the children compelled to pass their 
outdoor life on the streets. The streets them- 
selves, however, are wide and excellently made; 
and in the center of the city there are numerous 
handsome warehouses, shops, and public build- 
ings. Next to London, Glasgow has the largest 
population of any British town. Within the mu- 
nicipal boundaries it has 800,000 inhabitants; 
with suburbs included there are about 1,000,000 
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(1906). About one fifth of the people are of Irish 
birth or descent. The chief industries are engi- 
neering, iron-founding, ship-building, and textile 
manufactures. Its shipping is the greatest in 
the world, and its warehouse accommodation and 
general commercial trade is unrivaled for a town 
ofitssize. Its university and its other education- 
al institutions are of a high rank. Lord Kelvin, 
the famous physicist, was professor in the univer- 
sity for some forty years. 

The era of municipal enterprise in Glasgow be- 
gan with its water scheme in 1860, the first great 
undertaking of the kind in Britain. Previous to 

that time the city had been poorly 
Municipal supplied with water by a private 
=. ,, company, a number of old wells, and 
Enterprises 
the muddy water of the river Clyde. 
The municipality boldly launched 
out on a scheme to bring the water from Loch 
Katrine, thirty-seven miles away, at an initial 
cost of $10,000,000. Since then additional cul- 
verts have been laid, until the total capital in- 
vested in the enterprise amounts to more than 
$20,000,000. The charge for water is rated as 
low as fivepence in the pound, as compared with 
one shilling and twopence (nearly treble the price) 
charged by the old, private company. ever- 
theless, after allowing for all expenditures, in- 
cluding sinking-fund and interest on capital, a 
clear profit of some $21,000 is carried forward 
every year. Glasgow was also one of the first 
cities to municipalize its gas supply (1869) at an 
initial cost of over $2,500,000, since increased by 
extensions of the system to $10,500,000. Again, 
notwithstanding that the rate charged per thou- 
sand cubic feet has been reduced from 4s. 7d. to 
2s. 1d., and after allowing for all expenditures, in- 
cluding sinking-fund and interest on capital, a net 
profit of $250,000 is available every year toward 
paying off the debt. The city also owns its elec- 
tric supply, from which it derives considerable 
profit; and it was the first British town to adopt a 
municipal telephone service in competition with 
the private National Telephone Company, re- 
ducing the charges by one half, and again making 
a profit. This service was sold at cost price in 
1906 to the Government Postal Department, 
which intends taking over the entire telephone 
systems of the country. 

Another great scheme adopted by Glasgow 
was that of the City Improvement Trust (1866), 
which, together with subsequent improvements 
and housing schemes, has quite re- 
modeled the central part of the city. 


Tenet Slums have been swept away, streets 
Trust widened, and artizans’ dwellings 


erected; so that the old ‘‘salt mar- 
ket,” “High Street,’’ and other 
quarters made famous by Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels have been modernized beyond all recog- 
nition. These improvements have not, however, 
been accomplished without contingent draw- 
backs. The squalid and criminal classes have 
been dispersed among the more reputable work- 
ing class population, where their depraved habits 
have had a contaminating effect. Thus it is said 
that drunkenness has been spreading among the 
working girls and women, and that the children’s 
manners have suffered. ‘‘Hooliganism,”’ too, is 
unfortunately wide-spread, chiefly, it is said, 
among the Irish laboring class. Perhaps the most 
doubtful of Glasgow’s schemes is that of the 
Municipal Model Lodging Houses. There are 
some seven establishments of this kind, accom- 
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modating altogether (in 1905) 2,166 men and 248 
women. Each person has a separate sleeping 
cubicle for which a charge of three and a half to 
four and a half pence a night is made; a common 
dining-room is provided; food is cooked free of 
further charge; and there are baths and recreation 
halls attached. 

There are many social reformers who incline to 
the opinion that these Model Lodging Houses 
tend to lower the standard of living among the 
laboring class, and to discourage civic responsi- 
bility, home life, and regular habits. As a make- 
shift, however, they are a great improvement 
upon the dens formerly provided by private lodg- 
ing-house keepers for that class of people. A 
notable experiment was made in 1896 by the es- 
tablishment of a ‘‘family home” at a cost of 
$85,000. Its use is restricted to widowers with 
families. There are 160 bedrooms, each capable 
of accommodating one adult and three children, a 
common dining-room, kitchen with steam cook- 
ing boilers, a nursery, recreation hall, and baths. 
The rent is for a widower and one child $1 a week, 
and with three children $1.25. Board, consisting of 
breakfast, dinner, and tea, is at the rate of twenty- 
four cents per day for adults, forty-four cents a 
week for one child, and $1 a week for three chil- 
dren. Children of school age are sent to the public 
schools, and those under school age are nursed 
and cared for during the day. At present the 
home just about clears its expenses. 

Glasgow is the pioneer of municipal trolleys, 
and the remarkable success of its system has led 
other towns in Britain to follow its example. 

Perhaps, too, the ee aE its profit- 
able enterprise in this direction has 
Street-Cars jen one of the chief incentives in 
the great movement in favor of mu- 
nicipal socialism in Britain. It is also worthy 
of note that the demand for the municipaliza- 
tion of the trolley service in Glasgow was chiefly 
due to the propaganda of the Socialists in the 
Trades Council and among the electorate of the 
city. The cars were taken over from the exist- 
ing private company in 1892. Since then the 
municipality has electrified and greatly extended 
the system. The economic results have been 
most striking. The wages of the men, which 
formerly ranged from as low as 16s. a week, are 
now fixt at a minimum of 25s., and at the same 
time the hours of work have been shortened from 
an average of thirteen or fourteen to ten hours a 
day. The minimum fare has been lowered from 
one penny to half a penny, and fares for long dis- 
tances have been so much reduced that it has been 
calculated that in fares alone the community now 
saves over $1,000,000 a year. In addition to this 
there is a net profit, after paying interest on cap- 
ital and allowing for a sinking-fund, etc., of about 
$1,000,000 a year, of which about $850,000 is re- 
tained for depreciation and a reserve fund, and 
about $150,000 is contributed to the rates. The 
system now extends to neighboring towns seven 
or eight miles east and west from the center of the 
city, and the municipality manufactures some of 
its own cars. 

At enormous cost Glasgow has recently been 
engaged in disposing of its sewage so 
as to avoid polluting the river. Two 
great underground conduits have 
now been made on the north side 
of the river by which the sewage is 
collected and treated by chemical precipitation 
and filtration, the solid matter being afterward 
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pressed into cakes and sold as a manure. An- 
other conduit is being made on the south side, and 
when this is completed the entire sewage of the 
city will be disposed of by this method. In 1868 
Glasgow decided to establish a Cleansing Depart- 
ment, and now the whole work of scavengering is 
done by its own staff. The refuse is sifted, a por- 
tion being sent to the destructors and a portion 
being sold to farmers, for which purpose the 
Cleansing Department owns nearly 1,000 railway 
Wagons. The wharves and docks and the naviga- 
tion of the river are under the management of a 
public trust on which the City Council is repre- 
sented. 

The city owns six large public halls in several 
of which municipal concerts and organ recitals 
are given every Saturday afternoon during the 
greater part of the year for a nominal charge. 
Band performances are also given in the public 
parks. There are eight splendid municipal bath- 
ing establishments, and free libraries are estab- 
lished in every district. The city owns half a 
dozen great public parks, as well as a fine subur- 
ban estate recently gifted to it. A unique posses- 
sion is a large mountain headland, some ten miles 
long and one to three miles broad, situated be- 
tween two beautiful arms of the Firth of Clyde, 
about thirty miles from the city, which by the 
terms of the gift must forever be retained as a 
holiday ground for the people. The city also 
owns a small island and several farms upon which 
experiments with the unemployed are being made. 

The further municipal undertakings must be 
briefly summarized. There are public markets, 
abattoirs, technical colleges, boarding-schools, 
children’s gymnasia, art-galleries, a People’s 
Recreation Palace, bowling-greens, wash-houses, 
lunatic asylums, hospitals for infectious diseases, 
fire-brigades, etc. The City Council is also agita- 
ting strongly to obtain powers from Parliament 
to tax land values, and the more advanced sec- 
tion of its members are pressing proposals for 
municipal fire-insurance, coal-supply, milk-de- 
pots, and bakeries. 

The Corporation of Glasgow consists of the 
Lord Provost, bailies, and town councilors, the 
latter being elected for a term of three years. The 
councilors in turn elect from among themselves 
the bailies who act as magistrates in 
the police courts, but, unlike alder- 
men in England, have no extended 
term of office. The Lord Provost is 
chosen annually by the Council. Un- 
til the advent of the Labor Party (about 1890) 
the Council elections were not fought on political 
or party lines; each candidate stood solely upon 
his own record or program. There is now, how- 
ever, a tendency for candidates to come forward 
as nominees of sections such as the Ratepayers 
or Anti-Municipalization Party, the Temperance 
Party, and the Labor Party. The last named 
numbers about a dozen in a council, which is 
composed of about eighty representatives, but 
the majority of the members are usually favorable 
to progressive enterprises. 

Revently an attempt has been made to lessen 
the drunkenness of the city by the restriction of 
licenses and the closing of public houses (which 
open at 8 A.M.) at 10 P.M., an hour earlier than 
formerly. In Glasgow, as in all Scottish towns, 

ublic houses are completely closed on Sundays. 

t is noticeable that in recent years the strict re- 
ligious observance of Sunday has disappeared, 
Sunday concerts and political meetings and all 
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manner of pleasure-seeking being now quite com- 
mon in the city. 
J. BRucE GLASIER. 


GLASIER, J. BRUCE: Scotch Socialist and 
editor; born in Glasgow, 1859. Asa boy he herded 
sheep in the county of Ayr, and later was appren- 
ticed to an architect, and afterwards engaged in de- 
signing art metal work. One of the first avowed 
Socialists in the modern movement in Britain, 
as far back as 1879 and 1880 he advocated So- 
cialist views in Glasgow. He took an active part 
in the Henry George, Crofter, and Irish Land 
League agitations. Together with a few other 
Socialists he founded the Social Democratic 
Federation in Scotland, but seceded from that 
body when the Socialist League was formed in 
1884. Glasier was for many years the most 
active apostle of socialism in Scotland, writing 
locally but contributing also articles to Morris’s 
Commonweal. He joined the Independent Labor 
Party on its formation in 1893, and in the same 
year married the young Socialist speaker Kathe- 
rine St. John Conway; since then both have de- 
voted their lives to the Socialist agitation. Gla- 
sier was elected chairman of the Independent 
Labor Party in succession to Keir Hardie; and 
at the general election in 1906 he contested the 
Bordesley division of Birmingham as a Socialist. 
He is now (1907) editor of the Labor Leader, 
which, under his management, has become the 
chief organ of the Socialist and the Labor move- 
ments in Great Britain. Author of numerous so- 
cialist pamphlets and songs. Address: Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, England. 


GLENN, JOHN M.: Secretary of the Sage 
Endowment (g. v.); born Baltimore, 1858; 
graduated at Washington and Lee University; 
was admitted to the Maryland bar 1881, and 
actively practised law ten years. Increasingly 
interested in practical philanthropies, he has since 
devoted his time wholly to philanthropic work. 
He became chairman of the joint executive com- 
mittee of the Federated Charities of Baltimore, 
secretary of the State Tuberculosis Commission, 
lecturer on social work at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, president of the National Conferences 
of Charities and Corrections (1901); since 1904 

resident of the Supervisors of City Charities. 
n 1907 he was chosen first director of the 
Sage Endowment. His wife, Mrs. Mary W. B. 
Glenn, has been his active associate, as also 
secretary of the Baltimore Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. Address: 30 Broad Street, New 
York City. 


GLOVER, THOMAS: English Labor Member 
of Parliament; born at Prescot, Lancashire, 1852; 
worked in the coal mines at the age of nine; and in 
1867 was appointed secretary of a local branch of 
the Miners’ Union. In 1880 he was instrumental 
in founding the St. Helens District Miners’ Asso- 
ciation; and he also helped to found the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. He has been treas- 
urer of the Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ Fed- 
eration since 1905, and in 1906 was returned to 
Parliament from St. Helens. Address: 56 Bick- 
erstaffe Street, St. Helens, Lancaster, England. 


GOBLET, RENE MARIE: French Socialist; 
born at Aire, Pas-de-Calais, 1828; entered the 
legal profession, then journalism, and, later, 
politics. In 1870 he was procureur-général at 
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Amiens; and in 1871 a representative for La 
Somme, being a Republican of the Left, and tho 
at first a supporter of the government, he gradu- 
ally became more and more independent. From 
January to August, 1882, he held the portfolio of 
the Interior in the Freycinet Cabinet; and from 
April, 1885, to December, 1886, that of Public 
Instruction under Brisson. From 1886-87 he 
was President of the Council; and from April, 
1888, to April, 1889, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
He is considered a leading Socialist in French 
Government circles. In 1891 he was elected a 
senator for the Department of the Seine, and in 
1893 a deputy from the first arrondissement of 
Paris. Failing of reelection in 1898 he retired to 
private life. Besides numerous essays, etc., he 
has published: ‘‘La Revision de la Constitution,” 


1893. 


GODIN, JEAN BAPTISTE ANDRE: French 
politician; founder of the Famulistére at Guise; 
born at Esquehéries, Aisne, 1817. Early engag- 
ing in industry, in 1847 he moved his works to 
Guise, and became interested in cooperation as a 
disciple of Fourier. In 1859 he commenced his 
famous Familistére, or communal home, and 
tapidly developed it. In 1870 he was elected 
Mayor of Guise, and in 1871 representative for 
Aisne. In 1871 he published his ‘‘Solutions So- 
ciales,’’ an account of his Famiulistére. He fully 
established profit-sharing in 1876, and in 1886 
made the Famiulistére de Guise a cooperative soci- 
ety, associating in his firm thirty-two clerks or 
workmen. From 1876-88 the average sales were 
3,935,600 francs, with a gross profit of 735,000 
frs., which were distributed among the workmen, 
the capital, the common fund, the educational 
fund, and the sinking-fund. The Famulistére is 
organized likea great family. It has its buildings 
for habitation, baking-house, steward’s office, 
nursery, schools, pension bank, and insurance 
office. In 1888 the corporation had 13 associés, 
67 sociétaires, and 52 participants, out of 1,237 
employees. The industry carried on is the mak- 
ing of stoves, ovens, and smaller hardware. There 
are three big buildings with 1,800 inhabitants, 
each family having two or three rooms. Each 
building encloses an interior court, covered with a 
glass roof and paved with cement. The building 
is four stories high. The stores of the association 
on the lowest story of the central portion of the 
building contain whatever is necessary for ordi- 
nary need and comfort, without reference to lux- 
uries. The social palace can accommodate 1,500 
persons, who can do their marketing and shopping 
under covered galleries, without traversing more 
than 200 yards. Much attention is given to edu- 
cation. Babies can be left by their mothers in 
a créche from 7 A.M. to 7 P.M. There is consider- 
able social life. Godin died in 1888. 


GODWIN, MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT: Eng- 
lish educational reformer; born at Hoxton, a dis- 
trict of London, 1759. Forced early to earn her 
own living, she became governess in the family of 
Lord Kingsborough, in Ireland. She soon re- 
solved to devote herself altogether to literary 
work, and began to translate from the French. In 
1792 appeared her best known work, ‘‘A Vindi- 
cation of the Rights of Woman.’’ Her book was 
mainly a plea for equality of education, for State 
education, and for the joint education of the sexes. 
It was a strong protest against the assumption 
that woman was only the plaything of man; and 
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she asserted that intellectual companionship was 
the chief and lasting happiness of marriage. She 
daringly dealt with dangerous questions, incident- 
ally upheld greater freedom of divorce, and denied 
the eternity of the torments of hell. Having 
great sympathy with the ideas back of the French 
Revolution, she went to Paris and remained there 
during the Reign of Terror. In 1796 she was mar- 
ried to William Godwin, and died in giving birth 
to a daughter, who became the wife of the poet 
Shelley. : 


GODWIN, WILLIAM: English clergyman and 
writer; born at Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, 1756; 
son of a Nonconformist minister. Educated for 
his father’s profession, he was at first more Cal- 
vinistic than his teachers, becoming a Sandema- 
nian, of which sect he says that they were the fol- 
lowers of ‘‘a celebrated north-country apostle, 
who, after Calvin had damned ninety-nine in a 
hundred of mankind, has contrived a scheme for 
damning ninety-nine in a hundred of the follow- 
ers of Calvin.” 

Acquaintance with French revolutionary 
thought led Godwin to exchange the pulpit for 
the pen, and he removed to London to engage in 
literature. His first work, ‘‘ Historical Sketches,”’ 
met with no success, and he was reduced to 
penury and despair; but through his work he 
became acquainted with Fox, Sheridan, and other 
Whig leaders, and he turned his attention to 
politics. The American Revolution, closely fol- 
lowed by that of France, excited the public mind, 
and in 1793 Godwin wrote his ‘‘ Inquiry Concern- 
ing Political Justice.’ This was followed by 
“The Adventures of Caleb Williams,’ a remark- 
able novel, intended to illustrate his political 
views. 

In 1796 Godwin married Mary Wollstonecraft. 
Since both held the same views regarding the sla- 
very of marriage, and since they only married at 
all for the sake of possible offspring, the marriage 
was concealed for some time, and the happiness of 
the avowed married life was very brief. Mrs. 
Godwin died in giving birth to a daughter, after- 
ward the second wife of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
The cares of a family led him to contract a second 
marriage with Mrs. Clairmont in 1800. 

Godwin wrote school-books; an admirable 
“Life of Chaucer’”’ (1801); ‘‘Fleetwood,” a novel 
(3 vols., 1803); ‘‘Mandeville”’ (1817); a “Treatise 
on Population,” a refutation of Malthus (1820); 
a ‘‘History of the Republic of England” (4 vols., 
1824-28); ‘‘Cloudesley”’ (1830); “‘Thoughts on 
Man” (1833). As he grew old, he modified his 
opinions on politics and society, and especially on 
marriage, which he warmly commends in some 
of his later works. He was appointed to a gov- 
ernment position, but continued to write, ‘‘Delo- 
taine,”’ a novel, and ‘‘Lives of the Necromancers”’ 
being among his latest works. Many of his books 
were translated into foreign languages. He died 
in London in 1836. 

Godwin was an intense individualist, holding 
that all control of man by man was wrong, and 
that government must disappear. But all was 
to be done by discussion, and matured change re- 
sulting from discussion. His ‘‘ Political Justice” 
almost created the English radicalism of the early 

art of the century, and led to the milder liberal- 
ism of to-day. In it he maintained that natural 
relationship had no claim on man, nor was grati- 
tude to parents or benefactors any part of jus- 
tice or virtue. Property was to belong to him 
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who most wants it; accumulated property was a 
monstrous injustice. Hence marriage, which is 
law, is the worst of all laws, and property the 
worst of all properties. His life was published in 
1876 in two volumes, under the title ‘‘ William 
Godwin, His Friends and Contemporaries.” 


GOEHRE, PAUL: Socialist writer; born April 
18, 1864, at Wurzen, Saxony; studied theology at 
Leipsic, 1885-88; became assistant pastor at 
Schénbach and Lébau; was at the same time 
associate editor of the Christliche Welt. Deeply 
interested in social and industrial conditions, he 
entered a factory at Chemnitz as a common la- 
borer in the spring of 1890. He later described 
his experiences ina book, ‘‘Drei Monate Fabrick- 
arbeiter und Handwerksbursche”’ (Three Months 
in a Factory), 1891; he went then to Berlin to 
study political economy, and became (1891) gen- 
eral secretary of the Evangelical Social Congress, 
and while in this office he conducted an inquiry 
into the condition of agricultural laborers. In 
1894 he became pastor of a church in Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, where he had mostly working 
men in his congregation. He resigned in 1897, 
and was with Naumann (g. v.) one of the 
founders of the National-Sozialen Party (q. v.), 
but disagreed with its tendency, and joined the 
Social Democrats in 1899. He was elected to the 
Reichstag in 1903, but resigned owing to attacks 
made on him by some of the members of the 
party. Author: ‘“‘The Evangelical Social Move- 
ment: Its History and Aims,” 1896; ‘‘How a 
Clergyman Became a Socialist,’’ 1900; ‘‘Social- 
ism and Liberalism,’”’ 1902; ‘‘ Recollections of a 
Workingman,” 1903. 


GOLD AND SILVER: The color, luster, and 
power .of resisting oxidation possessed by gold 
have caused it to be considered a precious metal 
from the earliest times. Allusions to gold are 
frequent in the Jewish Scriptures and in classical 
writings. Jewelry and vessels found in Egyptian, 
Greek, and Trojan tombs show the perfection at- 
tained in working gold, while the value attached 
to it is shown by its being used in religious wor- 
ship and in its being chosen by the poets to de- 
scribe the glory of the gods. 


I. Supply of Gold 


The ancient supply of gold seems to have 
come from Eastern Africa, and around the 
sources of the Indus. In the times of the Ro- 
mans gold does not seem to have been so abun- 
dant, tho gold was worked near Apulia and in 
Spain. After the discovery of America it was 
brought in large quantities from Mexico, Brazil, 
and other South American countries. Between 
1829 and 1838 it was found in Siberia and largely 
exported. The great gold-fields of California 
were discovered in 1848, by accident, by a Mr. 
Marshall, who found particles of gold-dust in a 
mill-race on the estate of a Captain Sutter. It 
led to intense excitement. 

In Feb., 1851, the gold-fields of Australia were 
discovered near Bathurst by a Mr. Hargraves, 
and this led to a series of discoveries, and a rush 
to Australia (g. v.). Gold was discovered in 
South Africa in 1867, but the great gold-mines of 
the Transvaal were not actively worked till the 
early eighties, since when they have grown into a 
leading position. The most famous gold-mines of 
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Europe are those of Hungary and Transylvania. 
The great Alaskan discoveries and the rush to 
the Klondike began in 1897. 

The greater part of the gold of the world is 
obtained by washing from detrital deposits 
along the beds of rivers; a smaller quantity is 
obtained by crushing and washing quartz. 


II. Silver 


Silver, like gold, has been known and prized 
from the earliest ages. Phidon, King of Avgina, 
is said to have struck coins in silver B.c. 869. 
Silver currency was adopted by the Romans in 
269 B.c. It was largely used by Greek and Ro- 
man artists. The silver-mines of Mexico were, 
however, until quite recently, by far the richest 
known toexist. Until the remarkable discoveries 
of silver ore in Nevada and adjoining states in 
1859 and 1860, Chile and Peru had long stood 
next to Mexico in their yield. Bolivia is also rich 
in silver. Of European countries, Spain is the 
most productive. 

The great silver-mining industry of the U. 
S. had no existence before 1860. The pros- 
pectors and pioneers who traversed Arizona, 
Idaho, Nevada, Colorado, seeking for gold, in 
the years between 1850 and 1860, fell upon silver 
unexpectedly. The greatest silver-mine ever 
known was discovered in this way in 1858-59, on 
the eastern foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada. This 
was the celebrated ‘‘Comstock’”’ mine, which was 
found by James Shinney and Henry Comstock, 
who parted with their interests for a trifle, not 
knowing its value. A portion of the mine was 
worked in 1860-61, and by 1865 it had yielded 
the value of $30,000,000; and a city of 20,000 in- 
habitants was planted on its site. Idaho and 
Montana became silver-bearing territory. Up to 
18709 the value of the silver yield of Colorado was 
about only $16,000,000. Two years later the 
mines of Leadville, alone, not discovered till 1877, 
yielded as much. 


III. Statistics 


All the statistics, except as stated, are from 
the report of the Director of the U. S. Mint (1906): 

In the calendar year 1905 the world produced 
18,243,911 fine ounces of gold of the value of 
$377,135,100, exceeding 1904 by 1,453,560 fine 
ounces, or $30,047,800, equivalent to 8.6 + per 
cent. 

The greatest increase, 1,326,212 fine ounces, 
was in Africa, which was followed by the U. S. 
and Mexico, with 373,262 and 169,400 fine ounces, 
respectively. The largest decrease was in Russia. 

The great producing countries were Africa, 
5,482,296 ounces; the U. S., 4,265,742 ounces; 
Australasia, 4,156,692 ounces; Russia, 1,078,356 
ounces; Mexico, 779,181 ounces; Canada, 700,- 
800 ounces; and British India, 563,817 ounces. 
The British Empire leads with over 11,000,000 
ounces, or about 60 per cent of the total. The 
U.S. produced 23 + per cent. 

The world’s product of silver in r905 amounted 
to 167,727,934 fine ounces, of the commercial 
value, at 61 cents per ounce—the average price 
in New York in that year—of $102,314,000, an 
increase in production of 3,391,526 fine ounces 
over 1904, and an increase in value, owing to the 
rise in price of 3 cents per ounce, of $6,998,900. 

Mexico held the first place with 65,040,865 fine 
ounces; the U. S. following with 56,101,600 
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ounces. The remaining large producers were 
Australasia, 12,561,600 ounces; Canada, 5,974,875 
ounces; Germany, 5,820,947 ounces, and Peru, 
5,169,659 ounces. 

The commercial value of the world’s produc- 
tion of the precious metals in 1905 was $479,449,- 
100, an increase as compared with the value of 
the yield of 1904 of $34,890,600. 


1. PropucTIon oF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE U. &., 1905 


GoLp SILVER matali value 
STATE oR TERRI- (silver at 
TORY Conumenal peesnesvial 

Value walie value) 
Alabama.. $41,500 $183 $41,683 
Alaska.. «| 14,925,600 103,212 15,028,812 
Arizonavieee sane 2,691,300 1,589,477 4,280,777 
Calitormayy cee 19,197,100 60,020 19,857,120 
Colorado........ 25,701,100 7,895,108 33,590,208 
Georgia... c.es Ae 94,800 549 95.349 
Tdahok years Pic 1,075,600 4,956,016 6,032,216 
Maryland........ 16,900 61 16,961 
Michigans s.cnie|s celseetan ee ¢ 154,330 154,330 
Missouri Seer 7,869 7,869 
Montana......:.. 4,889,300 8,207,367 13,090,667 
Nevada......... 5,359,100 3,576,735 8,935,835 
New Mexico..... 265,800 216,489 482,289 
North Carolina... 123,900 8,052 131,952 
Oregon. tae soe 1,244,900 54,229 1,299,129 
South Carolina... 95,100 122 95,222 
South Dakota.... 6,913,900 109,190 7,023,090 
Tennessee....... 3,300 58,194 61,494 
Texas! 30./s.4emn 1,900 254,492 256,392 
Uitah ()4o tee 5,140,900 6,295,078 11,435,978 
Wirginiassaesorer 5,000 122 5,122 
Washington..... 370,000 72,834 442,834 
Wyoming....... 23,700 1,647 25,347 
Total... vee $88,180,700 | $34,221,976 |$122,402,676 


2. COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1873 


GoLp SILVER 
eg 
EAR Dollars Subsidiary 
Value coined coined 

$35,249,337-00] $977,150} $1,968,645. 50 
50,442,090.00] 3,588,900 2,394,701.39 
33,553,005 .00 5,697,500 4,372,868.00 
38,178,963.00] 6,132,050]  12,994,452.50 
44,078,199.00] 9,162,900 19,387,035 .00 


52,798,980.00] 19,951,510 8,339,311.50 


40,986,912.00] 27,227,500 382.50 
56,157,735-00] 27,933,750 8,687.50 
78,733,864.00] 27,637,955 12,011.75 
89,413,447.00] 27,772,075 11,313.75 
35,936,928.00] 28,111,119 724,351.15 
27,932,824.00| 28,099,930 673,457.80 
24,861,123.00] 28,528,552 320,407.65 
34,077,380.00] 29,838,905 183,442.95 
22,393,279.00| 33,266,831 1,099,052.75 
28,364,171.00| 32,718,673 1,417,422.25 
25,543,910.00| 33,793,860 721,086.40 
22,021,748.00] 35,923,816 892,020.70 
24,172,203.00| 36,232,802 2,039,218.35 
35,506,987.00 8,329,467 6,659,811.60 
30,038, 140.00 5,343,715 7,217,220.90 


99,.474,913.00 758 6,024,140.30 


435933,475 .00 3,956,011 5.113.469.60 

58,878,490.00| 7,500,822 3,939,819.20 

71,646,705.00] 21,203,701 3,124,085 .65 

64,634,865 .00] 10,002,780 6,482,804.00 

108,177,180.00] 18,254,709 9,406,877.65 

RHOOw ae xi 107,937,110.00] 18,294,984 12,876,849.15 
TOOT. disse 99,065,715.00| 24,298,850 10,966,648.50 
IOO2.> cate 61,980,572.00] 19,402,800 10,713,569.45 
$O603)5./02. 45,721,773.00| 17,972,785 8,023,751.25 
TOOA ic ' 015 0 208,618,642.00] 10,101,650 7,719,231.00 
THO5ers <> 3 79,983,692.00 310 9,123,660.60 
TOOG: seis. 53,002,007) SOlctaens car eas 4,016,368. 10 
Total... .| $1,933,498,014.50|$607,259,120| $169,029,376.34 
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3. PRopuUcCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE WORLD 


(From 1493 to 1885 is from a table of averages for certain periods, compiled by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer; gE the years 1886 to 1905 


the production is the annual estimate of the Bureau of the Mint. 


GoLp SILVER 
PERIOD Annual average for period Annual average for period 

e 
5 Fine ounces Value Fine ounces Coining value 
1493-1520 186,470 $3,855,000 I,511I,050 $1,954,000 
1521-44 230,194 4,759,000 2,899,930 3,740,000 
1545-600 273,590 5,656,000 10,017,940 12,952,000 
1561-80 219,906 4,546,000 9,628,925 12,450,000 
1581-1600 237,267 4,905,000 13,407,635 17,413,000 
1601-20 273,918 5,662,000 13,590,235 17,579,000 
BS BAe ec oaetcigl ed alee! oaoh aay. a's iam: nae" « & ow) 68 slate 266,845 5,516,000 12,654,240 16,361,000 
MOAI =O. ayeta eared cc ataetate i Sows s dists siete potest eee 281,955 5,828,000 11,776,545 15,226,000 
1G OM ONSEN otetcicl c) Ciel Siete Stel gia1-o:-elWi-atel'aice-s lense. ny ole o:e,0, chapels 297,709 6,154,000 10,834,550 14,008,000 
aaa RNC erat Siete ca te it Po ais as eels eae dlebe dielecc e's 340,095 7,154,000 10,992,085 14,212,000 
1 Ret Gee Tok, ey CAC as ci rpc) COCUCEE CIERONCICRERC! CRCEOITCH ER TEIONE RT BORE ire 412,163 8,520,000 11,432,540 14,781,000 
pet AGIs pa aval st che ere tise tata aialcyal «vac. » Slate mi viejsveldd se oa. 613,422 12,681,000 13,863,080 17,924,000 
NE Gis ie Neo ia e SIO Sake aisha is ic) ora) cdatniaaishe bbKls She os 791,211 16,356,000 17,140,612 22,162,000 
TOO eas. Mere etarte arefe etme aa aah ahs (sl aysi's 6 aye Bet hfogay Pets is) 665,666 13,701,000 20,985,591 27,133,000 
ee koe CSO CHT an « MOEED oid Naira, oh. co: ks ofowe'sahsiione.se, Bye uai-e. elo 0 ee 6.6 571,948 11,823,000 28,261,779 36,540,000 
BEGUSIOn «isis ce Sete Usa Maes idee Camb e ea ea sa Males 571,503 11,815,000 28,746,922 37,168,000 
367,957 7,606,000 17,385,755 22,479,000 
457,044 9,448,000 14,807,004 19,144,000 
652,291 13,484,000 19,175,867 24,793,000 
1,760,502 36,393,000 25,090,342 32,440,000 
6,410,324 132,513,000 28,488,597 36,824,000 
6,486,262 134,083,000 29,095,428 37,618,000 
5,949,582 122,989,000 35,401,972 45,772,000 
6,270,086 129,614,000 43,051,583 55,063,000 
5,591,014 115,577,000 63,317,014 81,864,000 
5,543,110 114,586,000 78,775,602 101,851,000 
4,794,755 99,116,000 92,003,944 118,955,000 
5,461,282 112,895,000 108,911,431 140,815,000 
7,882,565 162,947,000 157,581,331 203,742,000 
12,446,939 257,301,100 165,693,304 214,229,700 
15,579,740 322,061,900 165,028,092 213,369,700 
PL Gtal foriperiods mitae.0e aye deie e~ «tem elves eit iad 564,857,380 | $11,676,640,100 9,653,671,507 |$12,481,514,700 


4. BULLION VALUE OF THE SILVER DoLuar [3714 GRAINS 5. CoINAGE oF NaTIONS OF THE WoRLD 
oF PuRE are AT THE ARNT AL AVERAGE PRICE ; 
Ss) H YEAR FROM 
Rania tet CALENDAR YEAR Gold Silver 
YEAR Value YEAR Value 
TQOZ ss alae shaustelasare siete Sie. «.8 $240,499,547 $211,795,829 
LOOM Aaicture. sicvere chutere aeketete ott 455,427,085 176,508,646 
$r.000 POOS tears acsiel vs URerw otows areas 245,954,257 103,880,295 
1.008 
1.023 
1018 IV. Ratio of Gold to Silver 
ene The columns showing the amount of silver pro- 
1.008 duced to one unit of gold in dollars and in ounces 
hae were prepared by Mr. George B. Waldron, down 
r.01r to 1894. 
1.008 For purposes of comparison are added Dr. Soet- 
ayia beer’s estimates of the commercial ratio of gold to 
1.034 silver down to 1832, the estimates of Pixley and 
1.025 Abell from 1833-78, and those of the Director of 
eas the Mint from 1879-94. Variations between the 
1.039 highest and lowest ratios of each period are given 
1.039 in the next column from 1687-1894, based on 
Set daily London quotations beginning with 1833. 
1.052 The question of the relative value of gold and 
Coed silver and the currency problems arising from this 
Boies have long been among the burning economic ques- 
1.040 tions of modern times. We give here only tabular 
1.040 statements of the facts for all discussion of them, 
ae referring the reader to articles: BIMETALLISM; 
r 037 CURRENCY; CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF 
1.025 CurRRENCY; Money. 
aes The facts seem to be as shown in the following 
1.025 tables. yan 
For the ratio since 1904 see tables 3, 4 and 5. 
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ae Commercial 
OE value of silver 
to one of 
to one old 
of gold g 
g, 
sre te 5% | Significant historical 
YEARS 2 1a 6 events 
ro as 
a eee 
co _ = 
g | ¢ | 988 
L Poles 
5 as, <a> 
sua ave 10.47 | 15.63] .49 |1872. Scandinavian Union 


ormed on a gold basis. 
1873. Silver demonetized 


inthe U.S. Panic. | 
side ale 12.60 | 16.17 62 |1874. Silver demonetized 
by the Latin Union. 
ss IBexge eLORSo 63 |1875. Holland suspends 


the coinage of silver. 
1876. Russia suspends the 
coinage of silver. 


eekibs 11.36 | 17.22] 1.52 |1877. Finland adopts the 
gold standard. 
veered 12.76 | 17.94] 1.98 |1878. U. S. returns to 


limited remonetization 
of silver. 

1879. Resumption of specie 
payments in the U.S. 


1882. War with Egypt. 


aces 17.48 | 19.41] 1.26 |1885. Single gold standard 

wreinete 18.19 | 20.78] 2.39 introduced in Egypt. 

Saas 18.79 | 21.13] 1-79 

atatelie’ 5 20.41 | 21.99] 1.51 

Behe 20.12 | 22.10! 1.27 

Hoon 21.93 | 19.76] 4-39 |1890. Silver see area 

Liehalx 21.70 | 20.92] 2.33 actin the U.S. 

i: eis 21.63 | 23.72] 3.34 |1892. Gold standard re- 
places silver standard in 
Austria-Hungary. 

Sates 21.27 | 26.49] 6.58 |1893. Suspension of silver 


coinage in India and re- 
peal of purchasing clause 
of act of 1890inthe U.S. 


32.59] 5.22 


1493-1600] 30.25 11.48 70 


1601-1700] 40.81 13.97] 2.36 
1701-1800] 30.02 | 14.97] 1.60 
1801-1848} 28.98 | 15.69] 1.14 


Commercial 
sae value of silver 
yay to one of 
oO one gold 
of gold 
CALEN- Gs Bees n . 
oe oF Significant historical 
Visine ep dees events 
% |“ 
H ath 
o Ory 
8 &® 1533 
Pie eS 
B | § | ee 
fe) <din ire 
7493-1520) 8.r0 | T7-90|- os 1492. Discovery of America 
I5§2I-1540| 12.60 | 11.20|...... 1521, Cortez completes 
1541-1560] 36.62 | 11.5o0]...... the conquest of Mexico. 
TOI F550! 43.70.) 2 hu Sole ree 
1581-1600] 56.76 | I1.90|...... 
1601-1620] 49.64 | 13.00]...... 
1621-1640] 47.44 ¥STAG ss aes 
1641-1660] 41.77 pa TAte Lo} Bacarra 
1661-1680] 36.39 | 14.70]...... 
1681-1700] 31.76 | 14.97 +93 
I7OI-1720| 27.74 15.21 48 
1721-1740] 22.60 15.09 .60 
1741-1760] 21.66 | 14.75] 1.12 
1761-1780] 31.53 | 14-73] .73 ‘ 
1781-1800] 49.41 | 15.09] 1.32 |1792. U. S. Mint estab- 
1801-1810] 50.30 | 15.61] .82 fished. Ratio 15 to r. 
Eel fed 47.25 15.49 1.14 |1816. ol demone- 
1821-1830| 32.40 | 15.80 25 tizes silver. : : 
1831-1840] 29.40 | 15.76 53 |1834. Mint ratio 
changed to 16 to 1. 
1841-1848] 14.25 | 15.85] .40 |1847. Gold discovered in 
TSAO anos 16.85 | 15.78] .20 California. Panic. 
TSS Ores 14.03 15.70 “55 5 4 
Toate 9.40 | 15.46] .42 |1851. Gold discovered in 
a558 BAI 4. Bo Pee sols z Australia. 
ERSSi ence 4.1 15.33 -42 
ESSA ce Acre 5.09 | 15.33 24 2 : 
resourses 4.81 | 15.38] .45 |1858. Gold discovered in 
xese Sabhes ace 15.38] .44 Queensland. 
TSST sack 4. 15.27] .34 
TO Sas ac. > 5.22 15.38 28 3 
1859..... 5.22 | “rs. 10] 24 rs ed aap NAR of silver 
LBOG errs 5.48 15.29 .28 in Nevada. 
TSO Dis Gree 6.28 | 15.50] .41 |1861. Opening of American 
Civil War. 
1862. 6.71 | 15.35] .28 |1862. Gold and silver at a 
FSOAn eve ic i. SOol Those Mero, premium in the U.S. 
TBO iene Teal 15.37 .46 
ab05 esas aa road .35 ae cee of American 
SBOGie cs. Jou Th.A3t 253 ivi ar. 
T8675 crave 8.32 | 15.597 23 F 
1868..... Weaaul Tens 25 |1868. Valuable silver- 
n aye opened in Colo- 
TEGG'... o's els 15.60 26 rado. 
TOO UAW k Jo) leet yt 44 |1870-71. Franco-Prussian 
War. 
ET Geste 9-12 | 15.59 21 |1871-73. Germany demon- 


etizes silver. 


1849-1873] 6.88 | 15.48] 1.26 
1874-1894| 17.52 | 20.22)18.97 


16.65}19.88 


1806-1894] 13.94 


‘ 
1493-1894] 19.34 | 13-95|23.72 


The commercial ratio of gold to silver, from the 


time of Herodotus (born 484 B.c.) down 


to the 


year 1717, is Shown in the following from the letter 
of Lord Liverpool to the King of England (see 


‘Coinage Laws of the U. S.,”’ 1894, p. 435) 


In Persia, according to Herodotus............ 
In Greece at same period............... ; 
In Greece in the time of Plato.......... 

In Greece it is stated by Xenophon at 
After the plunder of gold from the Temple of 


Apollo, according to Menander, it was...... 1 to 10 
In the reign of Alexander the Great it was.... 1 to 10 
In Rome, according to Pliny the Elder........ 1 to r1odt 


In Rome, after the tribute from the Etolians.. 1 to 
The plunder of gold from the Gauls by Julius 
Cesar reduced the proportions to.......... x1 to 
In the reign of Claudius, Tacitus states it at... 1 to 
Until the reign. of Alexander Servius it contained 1 to 
In the reign of Constantine the Great......... 1 to 
The disorders in the Roman Empire under 
Arcadus and Honorius raised it to.......... 1 to 
From which it appears that gold, unless when 
deprest by sudden and unusual occurrences, 
or enhanced bya dread of public insecurity, 
may be stated to have been for upward of 


7% 
12 


12 
or 


142 


To or 12 


9 
12 


In England, in the reign of Henry IV., 1400 
oe he EPI 
In England, in the reign of Edward IV., 1461 


BOS 1547 < a oic0500.4\018 06) leeeeldd to Gly (name 
In England, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


In England, in the reign of Charles II., 1665... 
In England, in the reign of George I., 1717.... 
Relative proportions in China, according to 
Humboldt... . 0. «sci d objects hte eee 
Relative proportions in Japan, according to 
Humboldt. .., ..« i: sisreiive wha taraie «in sentra 
Relative proportions in Bengal, according to 
bullion report. s/.: cue setanetentle FREE ee 
Relative proportions in Madras, according to 
bullion report..). ./.A44/= sjewratod 5s cee 
Relative proportions in Bombay according to 
bullion report... .osmisc.e mails oe See ae 
In the China Diaries it is stated at 16 taels of 
silver to 1 tael of gold of roo touch of pure 
gold. If it is meant to be of pure silver also, 
the proportion would be x to 16; but it is 
believed to be the average fineness of silver 
in dollars, which would be.............+- ee 


REFERENCES: See CURRENCY. 


x to 10% 

1 to 113 

1 to 11.10 
1 to 11 

1 to r12t 
1 to ‘af 
1to 14 
1to 15 

1 to 124 
1 to 84 

1 to 14.86 
1 to 13% 


1 to 15 


1 to 14.296 
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GOLDMAN, EMMA: Communist Anarchist; 
born 1869, near Kovno, Russia; educated in St. 
Petersburg and K6nigsberg (Prussia). She be- 
came acquainted with modern revolutionary 
ideas at an early age, in Russia, and joined the 
ranks of Communist Anarchists in America. She 
has been an active anarchist for about twenty 
years. She served one year in prison at Black- 
well’s Island, N. Y., for addressing an outdoor 
meeting of the New York unemployed, in 1893, 
and was arrested in Chicago, in 1901, together 
with a number of other anarchists, on the 
charge of conspiracy with Czolgosz, but dis- 
charged in the police court. Delegate from 
America to the International Anarchist Congress 
at Paris, 1900, and to the Amsterdam (Holland) 
Congress, 1907. Publisher of a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to social science and literature, 
Mother Earth. Address: 210 East Thirteenth 
Street, New York City. 


GOLDSTEIN, MISS VIDA: Australian woman 
suffragist; born in Portland, Victoria. She is 
president of the Woman’s Political Association of 
Victoria, secretary of the United Council for 
Woman’s Suffrage, and a member of the execu- 
tive committees of the National Council of Women 
oi Victoria, of the Criminology Society, and of 
the Royal Victorian Trained Nurses’ Association. 
She has spoken on woman suffrage before the 
United States House of Representatives and Sen- 


ate committees, and was the representative for ° 


Australia and New Zealand at the International 
Woman's Suffrage Conference held in Washington 
in 1902. Miss Goldstein was the first woman 
candidate for Parliament in the British Domin- 
ions (December, 1903). Address: Melbourne, 
Victoria. 


GOMPERS, SAMUEL: American labor leader; 
president of the American Federation of Labor; 
born in London, England, 1850; apprenticed to a 
shoemaker at the age of ten; obtained his educa- 
tion after working-hours. He later became a 
cigarmaker and came to the United States in 
1863. Joining the cigarmakers’ union he soon 
became prominent in its councils and served as 
president of Union 144 for six years, during which 
time he was repeatedly elected delegate to the con- 
ventions of the Cigar Workers’ International 
Union, the constitution and development of 
which are largely the results of his efforts. He 
was one of the founders of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LaBor, was elected its first president, 
1882, and has been reelected every year since ex- 
cept in 1895, when he was defeated because of his 
opposition to the endeavors of the Socialist Party 
to capture the federation. 

Mr. Gompers has repeatedly declined election 
or appointment to important and remunerative 
political and other offices, and has devoted his 
every energy to upbuilding the trade-union move- 
ment. For this he has worked unremittedly, 
traveling over the whole country. During the 
first six years of his official duty he received no 
salary nor any other emolument. In the eight- 
hour struggle of 1886 he paid his entire expenses 
and worked night and day for many weeks. He 
is not opposed to the aims of socialism, tho not 
committed to its views, and he believes in political 
action on the part of Labor, but holds that the 
main hope of Labor is in the trade-union move- 
ment and that to commit that movement to any 
political party or endeavor would be to disrupt it 
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and hurt it irremediably. Mr. Gompers has been 
editor of the federation’s organ for thirteen 
years, is vice-president of the National Civic 
Federation, and has written numerous tracts and 
magazine articles on labor subjects. Address: 
423 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT CLUBS: The establish- 
ment of ‘‘good government clubs,’’ the object of 
whichisexplained by theirname, began with the for- 
mationof the City Clubin New York, April 13, 1892. 

The failure of the Municipal League to elect its 
candidate to the mayoralty in 1891 occasioned 
profound discouragement among those desirous 
of obtaining good city government. It seemed 
to indicate that mere popular indignation or en- 
thusiasm could not be counted upon when pitted 
against an organized political machine. It be- 
came clear, therefore, that if the work of improv- 
ing city government was to be undertaken at all, 
it must be undertaken upona permanent plan— 
a fact which suggested the organization of a social 
club which would serve to bring together and to 
keep together all those interested in good govern- 
ment. The City Club was established, largely 
owing to the efforts of Mr. Edward Kelly. One 
of its chief activities was to establish other local 
clubs, which were called good government clubs, 
and have been very successful. More recently, 
however, the name ‘‘Good Government Club’’ 
has been less used. (See MunicipaL REFORM.) 


GOOD TEMPLARS, INDEPENDENT ORDER 
OF: The Independent (International) Order of 
Good Templars originated in Utica, N. Y., in 
1851. Its platform is total abstinence for the 
individual and prohibition for the State. It was 
the first secular organization in the world to ad- 
mit woman upon equal terms with man, and its 
attitude in this respect has been a very material 
help to all movements looking to the advance- 
ment of woman. For the first seventeen years of 
its existence the order was confined to the United 
States and Canada. It spread all over North 
America, numbering hundreds of thousands of 
members; and many of the laws dealing with the 
liquor traffic in the different states and provinces 
are the result of its work. The order has also 
been largely instrumental in originating other 
movements, such as the Woman’s Crusade, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and the 
Prohibition Party. 

In 1868 Good Templarism was introduced into 
England and Scotland, and somewhat later into 
Ireland and Wales. There are very strong bodies 
in these countries; and in the British Isles, as in 
North America, the order has had a great influ- 
ence in shaping legislation. Rather more than a 
quarter of a century ago the Good Templar Order 
was carried to Scandinavia, where it immediately 
took root, and has made the most astonishing 
progress. The grand lodge of Sweden is now the 
largest organization in the world, having about 
125,000 members. Norway and Denmark have 
also large grand lodges in proportion to their 
population. In Iceland about one in seven of 
the population is a member of the order. 

Within about fifteen years after its foundation, 
the order reached Germany, where it is rapidly 
becoming a tremendous power, already counting 
a membership of about 40,000. It publishes sev- 
eral newspapers, and owns a number of halls, 
hotels, and restaurants. Smaller organizations 
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exist in Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland; and, 
quite recently, beginnings have been made in 
Hungary and Rumania. For many years Good 
Templar grand lodges have been maintained in all 
the Australian states and in New Zealand. Four 
grand lodges, each having several thousand mem- 
bers, are to be found in South Africa. A remark- 
able work is going on among the natives on the 
Gold Coast and in other parts of Africa. There 
are three grand lodges in India, where some of the 
work is carried on in the vernacular, and there 
are lodges, some of them using the Spanish lan- 
guage, in different parts of South America and 
the West Indies. 

A feature of the order’s work is that carried on 
among the soldiers and sailors of Great Britain. 
A large proportion of the British war-ships have 
lodges on board, holding regular meetings; and 
a majority of the regiments of the British army 
have also their Good Templar organizations. 
Wherever the order has gone it has enrolled chil- 
dren as well as adults, and it now has a juvenile 
membership of about a quarterof a million. The 
number of grand lodges in the world is now 70, with 
a total membership of 407,645. International 
Secretary, Col. B. F. Packer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


GORKI, MAXIM (pen-name of Aleksei 
Maksimovich Pyeshkov): Russian social writer 
and novelist; born 1868 at Nijni-Novgorod. He 
was successively a shoemaker’s apprentice, scul- 
lery-boy, baker, ship’s cook, porter, gardener, 
painter of ikons, lawyer’s clerk, tramp, and finally 
writer. Asa tramp he journeyed over large por- 
tions of the empire, and his idealistic yet realistic 
novels are largely based on his experiences with 
the working and vagrant classes, whose thoughts 
and social conditions he has brilliantly inter- 
preted. His novel “‘Makar Choudra”’ (1892) was 
the first of a large number among which “‘Foma 
Gordye’eff”’ is probably the best known outside of 
Russia. Other works are ‘‘Chelkash’’; ‘‘ Song of 
the Falcon’’; ‘‘Song of the Petrel’’; ‘‘The Orloff 
Couple and Mava”’; ‘‘Troye’’; ‘About the Devil’; 
“‘More About the Devil’’; ‘‘The Reader’’; ‘‘The 
Outcasts’’ (1902); ‘‘Three Men’”’ (1902). Gorki 
has visited other countries (the United States in 
1906), writing and lecturing, largely on social 
themes, and voicing the socialistic radicalism of 
the Russian and other working classes. Address: 
Arsemas, Nijni-Novgorod, Russia. 


GOSMAN, ALEXANDER: Australian clergy- 
man; born at Crail, Fife County, Scotland, 1829; 
educated in public schools and at the University 
of Glasgow; degree of D.D. conferred upon him 
by St. Andrew’s University in 1904. In 1864 he 
was appointed professor of theology in the Con- 
gregational College of Victoria, and in 1876 be- 
came its principal. Since 1879 he has been min- 
ister of the Augustine Congregational Church at 
Hawthorn, near Melbourne, Victoria. Mr. Gos- 
man is chairman of the Victorian Congregational 
Union, and was a delegate to the first and second 
International Congregational Councils, London, 
1891, and Boston, 1899. He was chairman of the 
Wages Board and president of the Antisweating 
League from 1895 to 1902. Address: Burwood 
Road, Hawthorn, Victoria. 


GOTHENBURG. See Norwecian COMPANY 
SYSTEM. 


GOUGH, JOHN BARTHOLOMEW: American 
temperance lecturer; born at Sandgate, Kent, 
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England, 1817; son of a pensioner of the Penin- 
sular War and a village schoolmistress. At the 
age of twelve he went to America and worked ona 
farm in Oneida County, N. Y. In 1831 he went 
to New York City, where he found employment in 
the binding department of the Methodist book 
establishment; but habits of dissipation lost him 
this employment, and reduced him to that of giv- 
ing recitations and singing comic songs at low 
grog-shops. He was married in 1839; but his 
drunken habits reduced him to poverty, and prob- 
ably caused the death of his wife and child. 
benevolent Quaker induced him to take the 
pledge; and he attended temperance meetings and 
related his experience with such effect as to in- 
fluence many others. 

Gough later became a prominent advocate of 
the temperance cause. After ten years of great 
success as a temperance lecturer he went to Eng- 
land in 1853 and carried on a remarkable work 
there. He returned to the United States in Au- 
gust, 1860, and soon began to lecture on ‘‘Street 
Life in London.”’ Other subjects were added to 
his list, and in all he retained his great popularity. 
In 1873 he announced that he would retire from 
the lecture field, but he was afterward prevailed 
upon to appear on special occasions. In 1878 he 
again visited England. In 1869 he issued his ‘‘Au- 
tobiography and Personal Recollections,” and in 
1880 ‘‘Sunshine and Shadow,” being chiefly 
passages from his lectures. He died in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1886. 


GOULD, ELGIN RALSTON LOVELL: Ameri- 
can economist and banker; born at Oshawa, 
Ontario, 1860; educated at home, at Victoria Uni- 
versity, Coburg (now at Toronto), and at Johns 
Hopkins University. From 1884 to 1887 he was 
instructor in the Department of History and Po- 
litical Economy in the Washington (D. C.) High 
School; in 1885 he conducted an official inquiry in 
Belgium and Germany for the Department of 
Labor, and in 1887 he became permanently con- 
nected with that department as a statistical ex- 
pert. In 1887-88 he was reader in social statistics 
at the Johns Hopkins University, and in 1892 be- 
came resident lecturer there. He has represented 
the United States Government at various inter- 
national congresses, and is a member of economic 
and statistical societies at home and abroad. In 
1894 he became professor of statistics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mr. Gould became president 
of the City and Suburban Homes Company (New 
York) in 1896, the purpose of this enterprise 
being to provide mode] homes and tenements for 
wage-earners. He is also president of the Thirty- 
fourth Street National Bank in New York. 

Mr. Gould believes thoroughly in the applica- 
tion of the historical method and of statistics to 
economics, but does not accept the opportunism 
of some of the historical school. He believes in 
the gradual reduction of the tariff and in inter- 
national bimetallism; he does not believe in the 
nationalization of natural monopolies, but thinks 
the municipalization of some of them might be 
carefully tried. Among his works may be men- 
tioned: ‘‘Housing of Working People,”’ ‘‘ Popular 
Control of the Liquor Traffic,” ‘‘ The Gothenburg 
System of Liquor Traffic,” and ‘‘The Social Con- 
dition of Labor.’’ Address: 301 West Seventy- 
seventh Street, New York City. 3 


GOURNAY, JEAN CLAUDE MARIE VINCENT, 
SEIGNEUR DE: French economist; born at 
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Saint Malo, 1712. Traveling as a merchant in 
Spain, Holland, and England, he published in 
France on his return a report on the economic 
and financial condition of these countries. Ap- 
pointed intendant du commerce in 1851, his ob- 
servation convinced him that the lack of develop- 
ment in French manufacturing was due to the 
various governmental restrictions, and he came 
thus largely tho not wholly to embrace the views 
of the PuysiocraTs, and became the author of 
the famous phrase, Laissez-faire, latssez-passer. 
He died in 1759. 


GOVERNMENT: This term, which is derived 
from the Latin gubernare (to steer, direct, govern), 


GOVERNMENT IN THE WORLD 


1 
Areas 


CouUNTRIES AND GOVERNMENT Populations 
Republican: 
orth America: 

WOME SCALES 10 <1 o% ccsuee iol eyere seve 3,622,933] 80,590,000 

Latin Republicss:... 2.0.6.3 I,045,600| 22,500,000 
South America (except Guiana)..} 7,405,000] 37,514,000 
Europe: 

PAMCE as) ciclete as oscteic ere tuieteseieieveys 207,054| 38,961,945 

Switzerland... 15,976 3,315,443 

San Marino... 3 II,002 
Africa: 

MEI DET er arrive sate ain alee ene stats 35,000 2,060,000 

Total Republican.......... 12,331,601] 184,952,000 
Constitutional: 
North America: 

British COIONICS neces c's cate ele 3,782,554 5,591,564 
Europe (except France, Switzer- 

land, San Marino, Russia, and 

SUE ME ere ei castes, sislee ecnrere 1,384,734] 238,350,628 
Africa: 

A Cape Colony and Natal........ 313,165 3,358,118 
’ Asia: 

EPADOD Rett cetelacoihl exch oie veitsa teat 161,200] 47,564,000 
Oceania 

Australian Commonwealth and 

New. Zealand 9... osc € coieceies 3,077,377 4,548,992 
Total Constitutional........ 8,719,030] 299,413,302 
Colonies without Self-Government, 
or Dependencies: 
~ Ra Ya CEs a alone § cone ae ae ae aa ee 1,087,404 | 231,898,807 
Anglo-Egypt and Sudan........ I,350,000| 11,734,000 
Other British Colonies and De- 

MENGENCICS <5 oasic <0 «cose os 3,135,294 | 106,666,074 
Wonca (Belgian). oc. ccesre et cece 900,000} 30,002,000 
Dutch Colonies and Dependen- 

CIES 1a Bas, ate 2h a eRe aa ae 782,863 | 36,122,785 
Danish Colonies and Dependen- 

CLOG eee CGR ocho a Rieca, e's Deve 86,634 120,890 
French Colonies and Dependen- 

CICS TOR Ae A iea'a so ke 4,089,076 | 53,412,340 
German Colonies and Dependen- 

(ES, ta, Aaetoek RE Ve ee 1,027,820] 13,508,000 
Italian Colonies and Dependen- 

CEES a UAT, te eka PEE ae ee 188,000 850,000 
Portuguese Colonies and Depen- 

ENCICS ep rte aie scifi te ola.uciays 809,952 9,158,952 
Spanish Colonies and Dependen- 

IGSPET TG aces he «Hee ee 253,580 273,709 
United States Dependencies..... 125,885 7,044,017 

otal Colonial without Self-|——— | —_—_——_- 
Government.....5.....0 13,836,208 | 501,692,174 
Autocratic: 
Russian Empire, Europe and 

PSIG er owt eine 2 iiss abeia as, © ane 8,660,395 | 129,004,514 
Turkish Empire, Europe and 

ASIA Ciel ate Gao ctee nse cla « 1,184,880] 26,232,240 
IOhinese Empire ss. csceps a's sre.s.a 0's 4,277,170 | 426,047,000 
RAT Gh Bent Se he ae wad < «5 220,000 5,000,000 
Persia: Svea tedious cee eee os 628,000 9,500,000 
COTES oe 5... fr eee ete ett. cclsne 82,000| 12,000,000 
Pie haristart +. im yrs eelsmvosivin's «i 06 215,400 4,000,000 
Bhutan, Nepal, and Oman....... 152,800 5,525,000 
MANY VBSUTIO realex tciserisre ets Siero ove's 6 150,000 3,500,000 
MOTOCCO Nive sidfevecst sped ceicle aisvardie's 219,000 5,000,000 


15,789,645 | 625,798,754 
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denotes the power vested in the State by which 
its affairs are conducted. Government may be 
of any form—monarchical, despotic, autocratic, 
aristocratic, plutocratic, democratic; it may be 
local, municipal, state, or national. (For the 
principles involved and the various forms of gov- 
ernment, see ANARCHISM; DEMocRATIC Party; 
FEDERATIONS; INDIVIDUALISM; REPUBLICAN 
Party; SociaLisM; STATE; VOLUNTARYISM, etc.). 
- Says Hamilton (Federalist, No. 15), ‘‘Why has 
government been instituted at all? Because the 
passions of men will not conform to the dictates 
of reason and justice without constraint.’’ (For 
a discussion of this, see ANARCHISM; SOCIALISM; 
STATE.) 

Republican government embraces 24.3 percent 
of the area of the habitable world, and 11.4 
per cent of the world’s population. Constitu- 
tional government (not republican) embraces 
17.2 per cent of the area, and 18.5 per cent of 
the population. Colonies or dependencies without 
self-government embrace 27.3 per cent of the 
area, and 31.4 per cent of the population. Au- 
tocracy embraces 31.1 per cent of the area, and 
38.8 per cent of the population. 


GRANGERS: An association of American 
agriculturists commonly known by this name, 
tho formerly called Patrons of Husbandry. 

Soon after the close of the Civil War, President 
Johnson sent O. H. Kelly, an employee of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as an agent into the 
Southern States to investigate the condition of 
the farmers in that section of the country and to 
report the result of his observations. He was so 
seriously imprest with what he saw that he pro- 
posed a national association of farmers, with 
branches in all sections of the country. On Dec. 
4, 1867, the National Grange was organized with 
Mr. Kelly as secretary. 

It was to be divided into national, state, and 
subordinate assemblies or ‘‘granges.”’ omen 
were to be admitted to membership on equal 
standing with men. The purposes of the order 
were two—the industrial benefit and the social 
improvement of its members. The discussion 
of any political question was strictly forbidden. 
This was found difficult, but its leaders have been 
successful in the main in keeping it out of politics, 
and it is different in this respect from the other 
farmers’ organizations. (See Farmers’ ALLI- 
ANCE.) 

Up to the close of 1871 there were but about 
200 granges organized, while the national grange 
contained only its seven original members. From 
this time forward its progress was rapid. The 
farming population began to perceive the advan- 
tages of the association, and grew as enthusiastic 
as they had been lethargic. At the close of 1875 
there were about 30,000 granges in existence, 
said to average about forty members each, the 
order being strongest in the West and Northwest 
and well represented in the South. By this time, 
however, its climax of prosperity had been 
reached. Jealousy arose between the subordinate 
and the national granges, and parties with no in- 
terest in agriculture beyond that of selling goods 
to the farmers made their way into the order. So 
far was this carried that one grange was organized 
on Broadway, New York City, with forty-five 
members, representing capital of perhaps as 
many millions, and composed of bank presidents, 
wholesale dealers, sewing-machine manufacturers, 
and speculators. The result of all this was a great 
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depression of the order. Nevertheless, the order 
endured, and has had no little influence. It is 
said to have organized 30,000 subordinate groups 
in forty-four states and territories. It claims to 
have prevented the renewals of patents on sewing- 
machines; to have taught transportation compa- 
nies that the creator is greater than the creature; 
to have passed and enforced oleomargarine laws, 
laws restricting alien landlords and corporations, 
the interstate commerce law, ballot reform laws, 
the making the Secretary of Agriculture a cabinet 
officer, establishing agricultural colleges and sta- 
tions, arbor days, public schools, numerous local 
institutions. 

Cooperation has been much favored by the 
Grange, and numerous experiments have been 
tried, but without great success. (See COOPERA- 
TION.) 

The following legislation, according to the World Almanac, 
1907, is favored by the National Grange: 

1. Free delivery of mails in the rural districts be placed 
upon the same permanent footing as the delivery of mails 
in the cities and the appropriations to be commensurate 
with the demands and the benefits of the service. 2. Postal 
savings-banks. 3. Election of United States senators by 
direct vote of the people. 4. An amendment to the Con- 
stitution granting the power to Congress to regulate and 
control all corporations and combinations. 5. Enlargement 
of the powers and duties of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, giving it authority to determine what changes shall 
be made or what practises are discriminative or unreason- 
able, and their findings to be immediately operative and so 
to continue until overruled by the courts. 6. Regulation 
of the use of shoddy. 7. Pure food laws. 8. Extension of 
the markets for farm products equally with manufactured 
articles. 9. An antitrust law, clearly defining what acts 
on the part of any corporation would be detrimental to pub- 
lic welfare. 10. The speedy construction of a ship canal 
connecting the Mississippi River with the Great_Lakes and 
the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean. 11. Revision of 
the fees and salaries of all federal officers, and placing them 
on a basis of similar service in private business. 12. Parcels 
post, telephone and telegraph in the mail service. 13. Na- 
tional and state aid to improve the public highways. 

Master, N. J. Bachelder, Concord, N. H.; Secretary, C. M. 
Freeman, Tippecanoe City, Ohio. 


GRAYSON, VICTOR: Member of Parliament 
for Colne Valley, division of Yorkshire, July, 
1907 ; the first man in the United Kingdom elected 
simply as a Socialist; born 1881 at Liverpool; 
became an engineer’s apprentice, and studied life 
as a stowaway and tramp; he matriculated at the 
Liverpool and Manchester universities with a view 
to entering the Unitarian ministry, but abandoned 
this, went to live in a Manchester slum, and earned 
his living as a journalist and lecturer. Gaining 
popularity among the workers in the Colne Valley, 
he was selected as candidate for Parliament, and 
adopted by the Independent Labor Party (q. v.), 
but not by the Labor Party (q. v.). He defeated 
Philip Bright (Liberal—son of John Bright) by 
153 votes, and a Conservative by 421. The fact 
that a Socialist could defeat both the old parties 
without the formal support of the Labor Party, 
created a great sensation throughout the United 
Kingdom. 


GREAT BRITAIN (see also BritisH EMPIRE; 
IRELAND; SCOTLAND): In this article we simply 
outline British social reform to bring out the con- 
tinuity, referring for all statistics and details to 
special articles. 

The story of social reform in England begins 
with Alfred’s efforts at establishing justice and 
promoting learning, if not with Augustine and 
with Aidan. The early English Church and some 
of England’s kings struggled to put down slavery. 
Englishmen like Anselm and Theobald withstood 
Norman oppression. In 1215 the knights at 
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Runnymede, led by Stephen Langton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, won from King John the Great 
Charter, with its fundamental rights, freedom 
from imprisonment without trial, and from taxa- 
tion without consent of the council of the nation. 
In 1265 Earl Simon of Montfort, for Henry III., 
summoned the burgesses to Parliament, and under 
Edward I. they came, reasserting the old rights 
of the Anglo-Saxon Witenagemot. 

As early as 1360 did John Ball (q. v.), ‘‘the 
mad priest of Kent,”’ preach a medieval Christian 
socialism, asking in the name of the common folk 
by what right men called lords were greater folk 
than they, and declaring that the lords held their 
estates by the toil of the villeins. The Peasants’ 
Revolt (g. v.) resulted and was put down, yet serf- 
dom was conquered and the spirit engendered has 
never wholly died away. One finds 
it alike in the rough poetry of Lang- 
land’s ‘‘Piers Plowman’”’ (1377) and 
in the courtly words of More’s ‘‘ Uto- 

It enters in milder form into Eras- 
mus’s ‘Christian Prince,” and again in Harring- 
ton’s ‘“‘Oceana”’ (1656). It is voiced in Beller’s 
proposed ‘‘College of Industry”’ (1695), and in 
Spence’s land nationalization of 1775. (See these 
names.) _ England, freed from serfdom, enjoyed 
what some called the ‘‘Golden Age”’ of Merrie 
England. ' 

But after the Golden Age came the Iron. In 
the sixteenth century the nobles, impoverished 
by the long French wars and the wars of the Roses, 
drove out many of their humble folk, and turned 
their fields into sheep walks for the raising of wool 
for the Flemish market, and at the same time 
fenced in many of the commons, calling forth con- 
tinual protest, including Latimer’s sermons. 
This robbery of the land by those who were its 
rulers but not its owners, together with the con- 
fiscation of the monasteries and other causes, pro- 
duced the landless class (see LAND), and made 
necessary the poor-laws (q. v.). These laws, altho 
turned by remorseless magistrates into a means 
of the degradation of England’s poor, contained, 
nevertheless, the socialistic claim of the right of 
every man to receive opportunity for life and work 
from the State. 

The contest with Charles, the Puritan Com- 
monwealth, the English Revolution, were not 
movements of the industrial classes, but they laid 
the foundation of England’s political democracy 
and made possible the England of to-day. (See 
LEVELERS.) 

When, in the eighteenth century, the discov- 
ery of steam-power and machine production de- 
veloped modern industrial England, it caused 
an economic revolution. Under the Jatssez- 
faire teachings of Adam Smith, trade threw off 
restraint; manufacturers robbed cottages of 
their women and cradles of their children to 
employ them in factories utterly without sanita- 
tion, coining their blood into profits. Employees 
were worked like slaves and housed more poorly 
than the beasts, the whispers of Malthusianism 
quieting any stirrings of the conscience. It was 
necessary that men be killed, it was said; there 
was not room for all. It was these conditions 
that led to modern industrial legislation. 

In 1795 Dr. Aikin, a Manchester physician, 
published a statement concerning the evil con- 
dition of the children working in the mills.” In 
1796 a committee was formed in Manchester 
to inquire into the health of the poor. In 
1802 the elder Peel brought in and passed the 
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first bill for the preservation of the health and 
morals of apprentices and of others employed 
in cotton and other factories. It 
immediately accomplished nothing, 


“aad being fatally defective; but it es- 
Legislation t2blished the {ERB ew Other bills 
! introduced did little more. In 1824 


a bill was passed, mainly owing to the 
efforts of Francis Place, outside of Parliament, and 
Joseph Hume within, giving trade-unions, which 
had secretly existed since about 1700, the right 
to partially organize. In 1830 Richard Oastler, 
speaking for the antislavery movement, discov- 
ered that there was ‘‘white slavery’’ in England, 
and from that date gave his time and strength in 
poverty, and even when imprisoned for debt, 
to exposing the facts of factory evils, and agita- 
ting for legislation. He accomplished little, how- 
ever, till Lord Ashley, afterward the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, took up his cause. T. Sadler, in 
1831, had moved a ten hours’ bill, but to no 
effect. A select committee was appointed in the 
matter in 1832, but only to gain time and pre- 
vent action. Lord Ashley, however, now taking 
hold, brought in a ten hours’ bill for women and 
children, which was read a second time in 1833. 
It was violently opposed, especially by individ- 
ualist Liberals like Cobden and John Bright. 
Finally, Lord Althorp brought in for the govern- 
ment and carried a compromise bill, which was 
better than nothing. Odastler, however, con- 
tinued his agitation. Children’s Employment 
Commissions of 1842 and 1843 published terrible 
revelations. A factory act was passed in 1844, 
and finally the Ten Hours’ Bill of 1847. 

Meanwhile Robert Owen (q. v.), at his mills in 
New Lanark, had been putting: in practise vari- 
ous reforms, and in the year 1817 laid a scheme 
of a socialistic community before the House of 
Commons. This act is sometimes considered 
the beginning of socialism in England; but it 
was not socialism as we understand the word 
to-day. Owen’s utopianism and evolutionary 
social democracy in industry have little in com- 
mon. In 1825 Owen purchased New Harmony 
in the U.S. and started a short-lived community. 
In 1835 he founded an association of all classes 
of all nations; and during the discussions which 
arose over this, the words ‘‘socialism’’ and ‘‘So- 
cialist’’ seem first to have been used. 

The passage of the Reform Bill in 1832 had 
abolished the ‘‘pocket boroughs’’ and given 
England a taste of democracy. Slavery (q. v.) 
was abolished in the British colonies in 1834. 
The poor laws were reformed. The middle classes 
were now indeed enfranchised, but these reforms 
did little for the workmen. These Owen reached. 
The Owenite press, the Crisis, the Pioneer, the 
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other papers, created a wide-sprea 

gee movement. Within afew weeks half 
Me *eri0e a million members are said to have 
joined Owen’s Grand National Con- 
solidated Trade-Union, including tens of thou- 
sands of farm laborers and women. The object 
was to put an end to all competition. The wealth- 
ier classes were alarmed. In 1834 six Dorchester 
laborers were sentenced to seven years’ transpor- 
tation for the mere act of administering an oath. 
(See Consprracy Laws.) Monster labor con- 
gresses were held; 30,000 persons took part in a 
procession in London protesting against the judg- 
ment; over 250,000 signed a petition. Strikes were 
numerous. They generally failed, however. A 
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levy of 18d. per member hurt the Grand National. 
It was too hurriedly organized, and did not en- 
dure. The trade-unions all suffered. Led by 
William Cobbett, William Lovett, and others, 
working men began to turn to political methods. 
In 1838 a representative meeting of workmen 
drew up a program of political reforms which 
they held to be necessary. Speaking to the 
representatives, the Irish orator O’Connell called 
it their charter, and in all the subsequent agi- 
tation this program was called the ‘‘People’s 
Charter,’ and its supporters ‘‘Chartists.’’ (See 
CuHARTISM.) The charter called for the famous 
““six points’’—manhood suffrage, equal electoral 
districts, vote by ballot, annual parliaments, abo- 
lition of property qualification for members of 
the House of Commons, and payment of members 
of Parliament for their services. Enormous 
meetings were held. Orators, writers, editors, 
poets were developed—O’Connor, Lovett, Cleave, 
Hetherington, and O’Brien being among the 
leaders. Every center had its Chartist journal. 
But there soon developed a division as to the 
means to be adopted. Some favored an appeal 
to force; many—probably _most—advocated 
constitutional methods. In June, 1839, a pe- 
tition signed by nearly 1,300,000 persons was 
presented to the House of Commons, ‘‘bound in 
iron hoops, four men bearing it,’’ asking that the 
charter be considered. By a large majority the 
House of Commons refused. Relations between 
the government and the people be- 
: came strained; public meetings were 
a forbidden; riots were of frequent oc- 
currence. Agitation continued more 
or less vigorously until 1848, the year of revolu- 
tions. A meeting was called on Kennington 
Common for April roth, at which it was ex- 
pected that half a million workers would be pres- 
ent. Great alarm prevailed; the military under 
the Duke of Wellington was called out; cannon 
were planted to cover the meeting-place and the 
exits, and nearly 200,000 civilians were enrolled 
as special constables. After all these threaten- 
ings the gathering on the common was not as 
large as had been anticipated, a heavy storm 
interfering. Not 100,000 were present. This 
was the end of Chartism. The movement col- 
lapsed when apparently at its highest. During 
all the ten years of the agitation it had been 
largely an economic change that was desired. 
Political change was only sought in order to se- 
cure economic changes. Every constitutional 
means had been tried and had failed, and now 
the government had shown that if an appeal 
were to be made to force, it would use all its 
strength to crush the appeal, and would yield no 
quarter. Just while men were pondering the al- 
ternatives, a new door of escape was opened— 
gold was discovered in America, and New Zea- 
land and Australia were calling for colonists. 
The repeal of the corn laws in 1846, after 
the long free-trade agitation of Cobden and 
Bright, and the passage of the Ten Hours’ Bill 
in 1847, also gave hope of relief. 
The close of the Chartist agitation witnessed 
the birth of organized Christian Socialism (q. v.). 
Charles Kingsley and Brecepiok 
hitb Denison Maurice, clergymen of the 
Siete Church of England, with E. Van- 
sittart Neale, Thomas Hughes, J. M. 
Ludlow (see these names), organized 
a society under the avowed name of Christian 
Socialism. They published pamphlets and two 
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papers, and started some cooperative stores. 
Their papers were soon discontinued; their stores 
either failed or were swallowed up in the larger 
Rochdale cooperative movement; but their 
thought lived. Kingsley’s bold denunciation of 
the soulless Manchester school of political econ- 
omy and the deeper philosophy of Maurice are 
potent to-day. 

From 1850-80 English trade-unionism was 
taking form and growing, with many ups and 
downs. The Rochdale cooperative movement, 
beginning in 1844, during this period made its 
phenomenal advance. The writings of Carlyle 
and of Ruskin struck strong blows against the 
orthodox political economy. In 1848 Mill pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Political Economy.”’ Henceforth po- 
litical economy was no longer a dismal science of 
theories, but a discussion of how to meet practi- 
cal industrial problems. Mill himself, in his 
“‘ Autobiography,’’ came to announce himself a 
Socialist. There were other radical forces at 
work. From 1849 to his death in 1883 Marx re- 
sided in London. In London, also, was Maz- 
zini. Opposed to socialism, as it was presented 
to him, he really preached its deepest and most 
ethical ideas. As early as 1847 Marx and 
Engels, corresponding with a London society, 
turned this society into a communist league; 
and the following year published from Brussels 
the manifesto of the communist party. In 1862 
a party of French working men visited the In- 
ternational Exhibition in London, getting into 
communication with English trade-unionists; on 
Sept. 28, 1864, the famous “ International” 
(q. v.) was founded at St. Martin’s Hall, London. 
It was not at first a socialistic organization. Its 
simple aim was to unite the working men of all 
countries. Naturally it took a different coloring 
with different nations. In England it meant 
little more than an attempt at international trade- 
unionism, and took no deep root. 

Little as he intended it, the lectures in Eng- 
land of Henry George (gq. v.), individualist as he 
proclaimed himself, seem to have been the occa- 
sion for the first crystallization in 
England of modern Socialist thought. 
According to Sidney Webb (‘‘Social- 
ism in England’’), the coercive 
measures introduced by Mr. Gladstone’s minis- 
try against the Irish Land League had alienated 
many of the earnest Radicals from the Liberal 
Party. It became evident that Liberalism was 
not inconsistent with shameless international 
aggression in the interests of the officers and 
the bondholders. The neglect of English social 
questions became more and more pressingly felt. 
The ‘‘Democratic Federation’’ was founded in 
1881, by H. M. Hyndman, Herbert Burrows, 
Miss Helen Taylor (stepdaughter of John Stuart 
Mill), and some others. The only distinctively 
Socialist proposal explicitly set forth in the first 
program of this organization was “‘nationali- 
zation of the land,” placed ninth in the list; 
but it was from the first essentially a Socialist 
body, and it changed its name in 1884 to the 
“Social Democratic Federation” (g. v.). Men 
joined like William Morris, Tom Mann, John 
Burns, and others. 

At the end of 1884, however, William Morris 
(q. v.) withdrew from the Federation, and with 
others formed the Socialist League. The grounds 
of secession were mainly personal, but the new 
society soon developed a policy of its own, stand- 
ing for a more communistic and less governmental 
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conception of socialism. Publishing the Com- 
monweal (1885), to which Mr. Morris gave bril- 
liant contributions, it exerted no small influence. 
About 1892, however, the organization and the 
Commonweal came under anarchist control; Mr. 
Morris withdrew, and the league virtually died, 
the Social Democratic Federation keeping on. 

A more potent and unique organization of 
English Socialists is the Fabian Society (q. v.), 
founded in 1883, and to-day still adding to its 
strength. Commenced mainly as an educational 
and propagandist center, it includes members 
of other societies. In one year its members have 
given thousands of lectures and distributed still 
more thousands of Socialist essays and tracts. 
It has influenced political parties, economic lit- 
erature, and trade-union thought. It may al- 
most be said to have created the London County 
Council (q. v.), and to have changed the thought 
of the working men’s clubs of London. Leaders 
in it like Sidney Webb, Bernard Shaw, H. G. 
Wells, and others have had most respectful hear- 
ing, and many of its members have been elected 
to Parliament. (See Fasran Society.) 

These various societies, taking advantage of 
industrial depressions and discontent, have large- 
ly captured the English trade-unions for social- 
ism. A ‘‘New Trade-Unionism”’ grew steadily 
till 1895. The agitation in behalf of the unem- 
ployed in 1886, resulting in the prosecution at 
the Old Bailey of Messrs. Hyndman, Burns, 
Champion, and Williams, led, altho they were 
acquitted, to making socialism somewhat popu- 
lar among the London masses. The great dock 
strike of 1889 saw a turning of the tide. Ben Til- 
lett, Tom Marn, and John Burns organized the 
dock laborers and won. It led to the organiza- 
tion of other trades thus far unorganized. These 
new unions followed the new leaders, 
and. the movement began to grow in 


ble the rank and file of even the old 
aten ae unions. By 1890 the new unionism 


was in the majority in the trade con- 
gresses, and in 1894 voted to support 
only collectivist candidates. The defeat of the 
Liberal Party in 1894, however, to which many 
of the old trade-unionists were allied, led to the 
older trade-unions securing a change in repre- 
sentation, giving the newer trade-unions less 
power, and thus defeating the new trade-union- 
ism at the Congress of 1895. Some of the new 
trade-unions, too, did not endure. 

Labor representatives began to be elected to 
Parliament as Liberals or as miners’ members. 
In 1873-74 no fewer than thirteen ‘‘labor candi- 
dates’’ went to the polls; and Alexander Mac- 
donald and Thomas Burt (q. v.), two leading 
officials of the miners’ national unions, were 
elected the first ‘“‘labor members”’ of the House. 

However, altho largely enfranchised by the 
Reform Bilt of 1867, English workmen in their 
trades congresses even rejected amendments in 
favor of manhood suffrage as late as 1882 and 
1883. Im order to win legal recognition at all 
for their trade-unions, the leaders had had to 
plant themselves wholly on the middle-class 
ground of the individual freedom of each man to 
sell his tabor as he pleased, collectively or not. 
Even a‘ter trade-unions were themselves in 1871 
fully legalized, even when ‘‘in restraint of trade,” 
their members were still so liable to prosecution 
under vague combination laws, that the unions 
were engaged in a battle for mere existence down 
to 1875. At this date, however, the Liberal Par- 
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ty having been defeated largely by the division 
of the labor vote, a Conservative government 
wiped away the last vestige of the combination 
laws. But this long struggle for life had so in- 
doctrinated the trade-unions with the individ- 
ualist economy, that, save for a few leaders like 
Allan of the Engineers and Applegarth of the 
Carpenters, the average trade-unionist cared 
nothing for parliamentary action. Even when 
free to act, their very successes made the trade- 
unions conservative. Men, like Mr. Broadhurst, 
actually opposed eight-hour legislation; a motion 
in support of it was defeated by a large majority 
at a trade-union congress as late as 18809. 

The collectivist policy, however, became so 
popular that, weary of the vast promises and 
slight fulfilment of both the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties, there was organized (Jan., 1893), 
mainly under the lead of Keir’ Hardie, elected 
M. P., an Independent Labor Party, its object 
being, as stated, ‘‘the collective ownership and 
control of the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange.” Robert Blatchford’s ‘Merrie 
England,’’ emphasizing the principles of the 
party, about this time is estimated to have 
reached 2,000,000 readers. 

Municipalism of various kinds was long, how- 
ever, the main practical form of English socialism. 
The formation of the county councils, and par- 
ticularly of the London County Council, to bring 
together under one control the numberless 
boards and vestries that had power in various 
ways in London, was another step toward social- 
ism. 

Later, attention was directed to some extent 
from social problems by the Boer War and dis- 
cussions arising from it, and under its influence 
the Conservatives gained a new lapse of life. 
Gradually, however, the majority of the trade- 
unions, while not committing themselves to 
avowed socialism, came to favor political action 
directly in their own interests, on largely social- 
istic lines and independent of any political party. 
A Labor Representation Committee 
was organized composed mainly of 
representatives of such unions, and 
of a few other organizations, like the 
Fabian Society, willing to cooperate 
on those lines, to manage the campaigns of can- 
didates indorsed by the committee, and create 
a fund for the payment of the elected members. 
(See LABOR REPRESENTATION COMMITTEE.) This 
movement had growing success, till in the general 
election on Jan., 1906, the Labor forces aston- 
ished themselves and all England by electing 
to Parliament twenty-nine candidates indorsed 
by the Labor Representation Committee, which 
with eleven ‘‘miners’ members” and fourteen 
Liberals, but also Labor members, made fifty-four 
Labor members (twenty-nine independent of other 
parties). The committee therefore adopted, 
1906, the name of the Labor Party (q. v.), with 
Keir Hardie as its head. The independent, ag- 
gressive, and yet, on the whole, constructive and 
Pe position of the party’s representatives in 

arliament has been the social reform political 
interest of the year, while by-elections have added 
three to their number (including one elected as a 
Socialist), making some eighty members all largely 
socialistic in their policies. 

Meanwhile other phases of social reform have 
recently rapidly advanced. Distributive coop- 
eration has grown steadily and productive coop- 
eration has been begun in earnest. (See COOPERA- 
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TION.) Cooperative housebuilding has begun, 
but especially have municipal and county councils 
taken up the housing question, in many cases un- 
dertaking large housing schemes. (See Housinc 
Question.) A successful Garden City move- 
ment has been developed (see GARDEN CITIEs), 
while prominent employers have developed large 
and beautiful model villages for their employees. 
(See BOURNEVILLE; PoRT SUNLIGHT; MODEL VIL- 
LAGES.) The question of employing the unem- 
‘ployed has been largely agitated and successful 
attempts inaugurated. (See LABor 
CoLonies; UNEMPLOYMENT.) Con- 
ts siderable attention has been called 
to the woman-suffrage question by 
women who were willing to storm the 
House of Parliament in demanding a hearing and 
allow themselves to be imprisoned for creating 
disturbance. (See Woman’s Movements.) Much 
thought has been attracted to the taxation of land 
values by the introduction in Parliament of a 
Scotch bill calling for a distinction in making up 
rates on values of land and values of improve- 
ments. Many members, including the Premier, 
are said to favor the distinction. (See Lanp.) 
The school question has been a burning theme, 
tho a compromise bill calling in the main for sep- 
aration of all public schools from Church control 
was thrown out of the Lords after it had passed 
the Lower House. (See ScHOOL QUESTION, arti- 
cles on both sides.) (For the home rule ques- 
tion, which has so largely affected English poli- 
tics, see Home Rute; IRELAND.) Great Britain 
may be said to-day to be leading the world (out- 
side of New Zealand and Australia) in the actual 
taking up of detailed social questions and press- 
ing for their solution from an advanced point of 
view, tho Germany and Switzerland are probably 
actually doing more on slightly more paternal 
lines. (See special articles for references and all 
details.) 
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GREDESKUL, NICHOLAS ANDREYEVICH: 
Russian jurist, editor, and politician; born in 
1864. He was graduated from the University of 
Kharkof, and later became a professor there, and 
dean of the law department. Gredeskul, who 
was second vice-president of the first Duma, was 
arrested just before election by order of Minister 
Durnovo, and was exiled to Archangel; but on 
being elected he was released. He is a Constitu- 
rig Democrat, and edits a newspaper called 

dae 


GREEK SOCIAL POLITY: This was, in a word, 
the exaltation of the State, ordinarily a demo- 
cratic city, based upon slave labor, over all de- 

artments of life. (See ATHENS; ARISTOTLE; 

LATO.) We give here the synopsis of the Greek 
economic and social idea, as given in Professor 
Ingram’s ‘‘ History of Political Economy ”’: 


1. The individual is conceived as subordinated to the State, 
through which alone his nature can be developed and com- 
pleted, and to the maintenance and service of which all his ef- 
forts must be directed. The great aim of all political thought 
is the formation of good citizens; every social question is stud- 
ied primarily from the ethical and educational point of view. 
The citizen is not regarded as a producer, but only as a pos- 
sessor of material wealth; and this wealth is not esteemed for 
its own sake or for the enjoyments it procures, but for the 
higher moral and public aims to which it may be made sub- 
servient. 

2. The State, therefore, claims and exercises a controlling 
and regulating authority over every sphere of social life, in- 
cluding the economic, in order to bring individual action into 
harmony with the good of the whole. 

3. With these fundamental notions is combined a tendency 
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to attribute to institutions and to legislation an unlimited 
efficacy, as if society had no spontaneous tendencies, but 
would obey any external impulse, if imprest upon it with suf- 
ficient force and continuity. 


GREELEY, HORACE: American editor and 
social reformer; born at Amherst, N. H., 1811. 
Before he was ten years old his father became 
bankrupt. The family then moved to Vermont, 
where they made a scanty living as day laborers. 
When fourteen years of age Greeley was ap- 
prenticed in the office of the Northern Spectator, 
East Poultney, Vt. His wages were but $40 a 
year; but by living on almost nothing he was able 
to send money home. He remained here six 
years, when the paper was suspended. For a 
time he worked with his father on a rough farm 
in Pennsylvania, and then began to tramp the 
country in search of employment. In 1831 he 
entered New York with $10 in his pocket, and two 
years later formed a partnership with a fellow 
workman, Francis V. Story. Combining their 
capital, which amounted to $150, they commenced 
by printing the Morning Post, which failed in 
three weeks. But Greeley went on writing as well 
as printing. He was invited by James Gordon 
Bennett to go into a partnership with him in the 
Herald, but he declined, and issued instead the 
New Yorker, a literary journal which lived seven 
years. Later he published the Log Cabin, a 
weekly campaign paper, which was a great suc- 
cess. On April 10, 1841, Greeley commenced the 
New York Tribune, his life-work. 

Greeley was then entirely without money. 
From a personal friend, Mr. James Coggeshall, he 
borrowed $1,000, on which capital and the editor’s 
reputation the Tribune was founded. It began 
with 600 subscribers. Mr. Greeley opened its 
columns to well-nigh every reform. He made it 
the leading abolition newspaper. He advocated 
in it dress reform, vegetarianism, and FouRIER- 
ISM. 

From 1850 until the end of the Civil War the 
Tribune did much to create and awaken the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the North. Greeley urged in 
his paper the vigorous prosecution of the war, but 
at its close immediately advocated universal am- 
nesty and suffrage. From 1848 to 1849 he wasa 
Whig representative in Congress. 

In 1867 Greeley was appointed delegate to the 
convention for the revision of the Constitution. 
He antagonized General Grant’s administration, 
and was one of the chief promoters of the Liberal 
Republican Party, which held its national con- 
vention at Cincinnati in 1872, and nominated him 
for president. His lifelong opponents, the Demo- 
crats, nominated him also at their national con- 
vention—a move which greatly lessened his 
chances of success by repelling many of his Re- 
publican supporters. During the canvass feeling 
ran high, and he took the field in person and made 
one of the most brilliant, able, and sustained 
series of campaign speeches on record. In the 
election he received 2,834,079 votes as against 
3,597,070 for Grant. Greeley carried Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Tennessee, and 
Texas. He at once resumed the editorship of the 
Tribune, but it was soon evident that he had 
overtaxed his strength in the campaign. No 
sooner was it ended than he was called to the 
bedside of his dying wife, from which he went only 
to be himself prostrated by a nervous disorder 
of the brain. His illness was short, and on Nov. 
29, 1872, he died. His published volumes are 
as follows: ‘‘Hints Toward Reforms’ (1850); 
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“Glances at Europe’’ (1851); ‘‘History of the 
Struggle for Slavery Extension”’ (1856); ‘‘Over- 
land Journey to San Francisco’”’ (1860); ‘‘The 
American Conflict’”’ (2 vols., 1864-66) ; ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Busy Life’’ (1868); ‘‘Essays Designed 
to Elucidate the Science of Political Economy”’ 
(1870); and ‘‘What I Know of Farming” (1871). 
His life was written by James Parton in 1855, and 
a new edition appeared in 1868. 


GREENBACK PARTY, THE: A party which 
originated in the United States in 1873-74 as a 
result of the opposition felt by many to the as- 
serted manipulation of the currency in favor of 
the banking and bondholding class. (See Cur- 
RENCY.) It was claimed that the bankers of the 
country had conspired (1) to make the issue of 
the war greenbacks a failure by inducing Con- 
gress to prevent their being legal tenders for cus- 
toms and for payment of the national debt, and 
so depreciating their value; (2) to buy up these 
greenbacks at their depreciated value, and with 
them purchase bonds, paying for the bonds with 
greenbacks at their face value; (3) to induce Con- 
gress to vote that these bonds bought with green- 
backs at thirty cents on the dollar should be 
redeemed by Congress under the pretense of na- 
tional faith and of ‘‘an honest dollar”’ in gold (in- 
terest as well as capital), while the soldiers and 
sailors of the war who had risked their lives and 
got no ‘‘interest’’ had been paid in greenbacks. 
Intense excitement was aroused, which the period 
of contraction of the currency greatly increased. 
As early as 1868 the demand called ‘‘the Ohio 
idea’’ was broached, claiming that all bonds which 
did not distinctly call for payment in coin should 
be redeemed in greenbacks. This ‘‘idea’’ seemed 
to have dominated the Democratic convention of 
1868, but was distinctly disavowed by Mr. Tilden 
and other leading Democrats. Many local and 
state conventions in the West, however—chiefly 
Democratic—indorsed the idea. Its advocates 
still hoped to bring the entire party to their way 
of thinking. 

Finally the financial crisis of 1873 caused the 
masses of the people to seek legislative relief for 
the evils from which they were suffering, and 
produced a certain disintegration of 
the established political parties. 
The pressing questions of the time 
appeared to require and justify new 
political organizations. A Greenback convention 
was held at Indianapolis in 1874, and demanded: 
(1) The withdrawal of the national bank-note 
currency; (2) that the only currency should be of 
paper, and that such currency should be made 
exchangeable for bonds bearing interest at 3.65 
per cent; and (3) that coin might be used for the 
payment of the interest and principal of such 
bonds, and such only, as expressly called for coin 
payments. In1876anational Greenback conven- 
tion was held at Indianapolis, which nominated 
Peter Cooper, of New York, and Samuel F. Cary, 
of Ohio, for president and vice-president. In the 
election which followed they received 81,737 pop- 
ular votes. 

To these attempts to found a new Barty, based 
on financial issues, a turn in another direction was 
given by the labor troubles which had culminated 
in the great railroad strikes of 1877. In 1878 a 
‘National or Greenback-Labor Convention’’ was 
held at Toledo, O., as the result of a coalition be- 
tween the labor reformers and the advocates of a 
greenback currency. In the following election 
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the Greenback-Labor tickets polled over 1,000,000 
votes, and fourteen representatives of the party 
were sent to Congress. But the party was made 
up of different elements; and altho the distress 
which gave it strength was real, none of the party 
leaders seems to have had definite ideas as to 
what was to effect a cure. In 1880 the Green- 
back-Labor convention, at Chicago, nominated 
James B. Weaver, of Iowa, and B. J. Chambers, of 
Texas. In that year the popular Greenback-Labor 
vote was 300,867, and eight of their representatives 
were elected to Congress. The ticket in 1884 was 
headed by General B. F. Butler, who was also the 
Anti-Monopoly candidate, and received 175,380 
votes. In that year the Greenback ticket in 
Iowa, Michigan, and Nebraska was fused with 
that of the Democrats, and in Missouri and West 
Virginia with the Republican ticket. 

The Greenback Party proper ‘always had its 
strongest support in the Western States. In 
Maine, New York, Vermont, and Massachusetts 
the Greenback element was made up of labor re- 
formers, and its tickets were as a rule supported 
principally by laboring men. But on several 
occasions the Greenbackers received encourage- 
ment and support from either one or the other of 
the two great parties of the country, who hoped 
to create a diversion in their own favor by run- 
ning a third ticket, so made up as to draw votes 
from the opposing party. 

The following is the platform of the Greenback- 
Labor Party, adopted at the National Conven- 
tion, held in Chicago, June 9 and 10, 1880: 


Civil government should guarantee the divine right of 

every laborer to the results of his toil, thus enabling the pro- 

ducers of wealth to provide themselves with 

the means for physical comfort and the facili- 

Platform of ties for mental, social, and moral culture; and 

1880 we condemn as unworthy of our civilization 

the barbarism which imposes upon the wealth 

producers a state of perpetual drudgery as the 
rice of bare animal existence. 

Notritetalading the enormous increase of productive power, 
the universal introduction of labor-saving machinery, and the 
discovery of new agents for the increase of wealth, the task 
of the laborer is scarcely lightened, the hours of toil are but 
little shortened, and few producers are lifted from poverty 
into comfort and pecuniary independence. 

The associated monopolies, the international syndicates, 
and other income classes demand dear money and cheap labor, 
a ‘‘strong government,”’ and hence a weak people. 

Corporate control of the volume of money has been the 
means of dividing society into hostile classes; of the unjust 
distribution of the products of labor, and of building up mo- 
nopolies of associated capital, endowed with power to confis- 
cate private property. It has kept money scarce, and scar- 
city of money enforces debt trade, and public and corporate 
Joans—debt engenders usury, and usury ends in the bank- 
ruptcy of the borrower. 

Other results are deranged markets, uncertainty of manu- 
facturing enterprise and agriculture, precarious and inter- 
mittent employment for the laborer, industrial war, increasing 
pauperism and crime, and the consequent intimidation and 
disfranchisement of the producer, and a rapid declension into 
corporate feudalism. 

Therefore we declare: 

(1) That the right to make and issue money is a sovereign 
ower to be maintained by the people for the common bene- 
t. The delegation of this right to corporations is a surren- 

der of the central attribute of sovereignty, void of consti- 
tutional sanction, conferring upon a subordinate irresponsible 
power, and absolute dominion over industry and commerce. 
All money, whether metallic or paper, should be issued and 
its volume controlled by the government, and not by or 
through banking corporations, and when so issued should be a 
full legal tender for all debts, public and private. 

(2) That the bonds of the Gnited States should not be re- 
funded, but paid as rapidly as it is practicable, according to 
contract. To enable the government to meet these obliga- 
tions, legal tender currency should be substituted for the notes 
of the national banks, the national banking system abolished, 
4 the unlimited coinage of silver, as well as gold, established 

y law. 

(3) That labor should be so protected by national and state 
Rithority as to equalize its burdens and insure a just distri- 
bution of its results; the eight-hour law of Congress should be 
enforced; the sanitary condition of industrial establishments 
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placed under rigid control; the competition of contract con- 
vict labor abolished; a bureau of labor statistics established; 
factories, mines, and workshops inspected; the employment 
of children under fourteen years of age forbidden, and wages 
paid in cash. / 

_ (4) Slavery being simply cheap labor, and cheap labor being. 
simply slavery, the importation and presence of Chinese serfs 
necessarily tends to brutalize and degrade American labor; 
therefore immediate steps should be taken to abrogate the 
Burlingame treaty. 

(5) Railroad land grants forfeited by reason of non-fulfil- 
ment of contract should be immediately reclaimed by the 
government; and henceforth the public domain reserved ex- 
Glusively as homes for actual settlers. 

(6) It is the duty of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce. All lines of communication and transportation 
should be brought under such legislative control as shall se- 
cure moderate, fair, and uniform rates for passenger and 
freight traffic. 

(7) We denounce, as destructive to prosperity and dangerous 
to liberty, the action of the old parties in fostering and sustain- 
ing gigantic land, railroad, and money corporations and mo- 
nopolies, invested with and exercising powers belonging to the 
government, and yet not responsible to it for the manner of 
their use. 

(8) That the Constitution, in giving Congress the power to 
borrow money, to declare war, to raise and support armies, 
to provide and maintain a navy, never intended that the men 
who loaned their money for an interest consideration should 
be preferred to the soldier and sailor who periled their lives 
and shed their blood on land and sea in defense of their coun- 
try, and we condemn the cruel class legislation of the Republi- 
can Party, which, while professing great gratitude to the sol- 
dier, has most unjustly discriminated against him, and in 
favor of the bondholder. 

(9) All property should bear its just proportion of taxa- 
tion, and we demand a graduated income tax. 

(ro) We denounce as most dangerous the efforts every- 
where manifest to restrict the right of suffrage. 

(11) Weare opposed to an increase of the standing army in 
time of peace, and the insidious scheme to establish an enor- 
mous military power under the guise of militia laws. 

(12) We demand absolute democratic rules for the govern- 
ment of Congress, placing all representatives of the people 
upon an equal footing, and taking away from committees a 
veto power greater than that of the president. 

(13) We demand a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people, instead of a government of the bond- 
holder, by the bondholder, and for the bondholder; and we 
denounce every attempt to stir up sectional strife as an effort 
to conceal monstrous crimes against the people. 

(14) In the furtherance of these ends we ask the coopera- 
tion of all fair-minded people. We have no quarrel with in- 
dividuals, we wage no war upon classes, but only against 
vicious institutions. We are not content to endure further 
discipline from our present actual rulers, who, having do- 
minion over money, over transportation, over land and labor, 
over the machinery of government, and largely over the press, 
wield unwarrantable power over our institutions, and over 
life and property. 


The literature of the movement is large, but 
much of it was in only transient form. Among 
the best books is B. S. Heath’s ‘‘Labor and Fi- 
nance Revolution.’ The papers of Henry C. 
Baird and ‘‘The Currency Question,’’ a pamphlet 
by G. M. Steele, contain more moderate state- 
ments of the views of the Greenback Party. (For 
a discussion of the principles voiced by the Chi- 
cago convention of 1880, see CURRENCY; MONEY.) 


GREULICH, HERMANN: Swiss statistician; 
Swiss Workmen’s Secretary. The Swiss Con- 
federation has no department of labor, but the 
Arbeitersekretariat was established in 1887. It 
has a semiofficial standing, the salaries and ex- 
penses being paid by the government, while the 
secretary is chosen by the labor organizations. 
The office was created in April, 1887, by the 
election of Mr. Greulich, a statistician of Zurich; 
142 labor organizations, representing about 
100,000 working men, were interested in the 
election through a central committee; it was for 
three years, but has been renewed since. The 
new secretary placed himself in touch with the 
cantonal and foreign governments’ labor and 
social departments. In 1888 he published an 
exhaustive study of wages in Switzerland; 1890 
and 1893 statistics on accidents. Author: ‘‘In- 
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stitutions of the Paris Municipal Council for the 
Protection of the Working Classes’’ (1889). Ad- 
dress: Arbeitersekretariat, Bern, Switzerland. 


GREY, SIR GEORGE: Third governor of New 
Zealand; has been called ‘‘the greatest figure in 
the first half-century of New Zealand’s colonial 
history’’; born at Lisburn, Ireland, 1812; edu- 
cated at Sandhurst for the army; entered the serv- 
ice and became captain in 1835. In 1839 he 
went on an exploring expedition in Australia, and 
two years later was appointed Governor of South 
Australia. In 1845 he was transferred to the 
governorship of New Zealand, and successfully 
closed the first Maori War. He largely drafted 
the present constitution of the colony, which had 
been on the brink of ruin when he became its 
executive. In 1854 he left the colony on the 
road to prosperity, and was transferred to the 
governorship of Cape Colony; but in 1861 he 
was transferred back to New Zealand to con- 
duct the second Maori War. He retired in1868, 
but in 1875 came into public life as a leading 
Liberal, and was premier trom 1877 to 1879. Af- 
ter resigning this office he sat in Parliament almost 
continuously till he retired in 1894 on account of 
old age. He gained great support all over Aus- 
tralia for his liberal views, especially for his ad- 
vocacy of the ‘‘one man, one vote”’ idea, woman's 
suffrage, and national ownership of the soil. A 
natural leader with extraordinary abilities, he 
was at times hated and criticized by some, but 
honored, loved, and followed by the many. He 
died in 1898. 


GRONLUND, LAWRENCE: American Social- 
ist, lawyer, and writer; born in Denmark, 1848; 
took part in the Dano-German War of 1864; 
studied law at the University of Copenhagen; 
emigrated to the United States in 1867, and fora 
time taught German in a public school in Milwau- 
kee. In 1869 he was admitted to the bar and 
began practising law in Chicago. He became in- 
terested in socialism by reading Pascal’s ‘‘Pen- 
sées.”” In 1880 he published a dialogue on ‘‘The 
Coming Revolution,”’ and in 1884 his “‘ Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth,”’ the first full statement 
of modern socialism published in this country, 
and which had a wide sale and influence. Mr. 
Gronlund then devoted himself to the propa- 
ganda of socialism, and wrote and lectured 
wherever he could get a hearing—in Chicago, 
New York, Boston, and on the Pacific coast. He 
held for a while an office in the U. S. Labor 
Department. In 1887 he published ‘‘Danton,”’ a 
study of the French Revolution, and in 1890 
“Our Destiny,” a work religious as well as social- 
istic, which had a large sale, especially in England, 
where 1,000 copies were sold in the first month. 
The Revue d’ Economie Politique called it ‘the most 
elevated and attractive conception of socialism 
yet published.”” Mr. Gronlund died in 1899. 


GROTIUS, HUGO, or DE GROOT: Dutch ju- 
rist and writer; born at Delft, 1583; son of the bur- 
gomaster of the town; entered the University of 
Leyden in 1594, graduating in 1598. Traveling 
in France, he returned to practise as a lawyer, and 
in 1607 was fiscal general, and in 1610 council- 
pensionary at Rotterdam. For supporting the 
Remonstrants he was condemned, in 1619, to 
imprisonment for life, but escaped by the aid of 
his wife, who took his place in the castle, tho for 
her bravery she was set free. He wandered 
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through the Netherlands and France, and for a 
while enjoyed a pension at the court of Louis XIII. 
He was allowed to return to Holland, but was 
soon again exiled for life. A wanderer again, he 
entered the service of Sweden, and from 1635 to 
1645 was Swedish ambassador at Paris. e- 
turning to Sweden, he passed through Amster- 
dam, and was honored there as well as in Sweden. 
He received a pension, but while journeying fell 
ill and died at Rostock in 1645. He was a pro- 
found scholar, an eminent theologian, an erudite 
historian, a Latin poet, an eminent jurist. His 
“De Jure Belli et Pacis’’ (1625) has been trans- 
lated into all the languages of Europe, and may 
be called the basis of international law. (See 
PoLiTIcAL SCIENCE.) 


GRUN, KARL: German Socialist; born at Li- 
denscheid, 1813; educated at the gymnasium at 
Wetzlar; studied theology and philosophy at 
Bonn and Berlin. From 1839 to 1842 he taught 
languages in Colmar, whereafter he returned to 
Germany, founding the Mannheimer Abendzet- 
tung. He was, however, expelled from Baden 
on account of alleged revolutionary tendencies, 
whereupon he settled in Cologne where he edited a 
weekly, Der Sprecher. He became converted to 
socialism, and visited Belgium and Paris. In 
1845 he published ‘‘Die Sociale Bewegung in 
Frankreich und Belgien, Briefe und Studien.” 
Returning to Germany in 1848, Grtin was elected 
to the second chamber of the Prussian Diet, 
where he joined the extreme Left. On the dis- 
solution of this Diet he was accused of having 
taken an ‘‘intellectual’’ part in the ‘Pfalz Up- 
rising’; but after eight months’ incarceration 
was acquitted. He then spent some years 
abroad, returning on the death of Fredérick 
William IV., and settling in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where he earned a living as an instructor 
in a commercial school. In 1870 he settled in 
Vienna, where he died in 1887. 


GUESDE, JULES: French Socialist leader; 
born in Paris, 1845. Entering political journal- 
ismin Paris, Toulouse, and Montpellier, at the lat- 
ter place he published the Droits de l'homme, and 
Was imprisoned six months for a revolutionary 
article against the empire. At the time of the 
Commune he attempted to stir up a revolution in 
Montpellier; was condemned to five years’ im- 
prisonment; fled to Geneva and joined the Inter- 
nationalists. Driven to Italy, he returned to 
Paris in 1876 and edited the Citoyen, the Cri du 
Peuple, and then founded the Egalité, the first 
paper of modern Marxist socialism in France. In 
1879, with Marx, Engels, and La Fargue, he 
drafted the program of the Marxist Parti ouvrier 
frangais, of which he became the foremost leader. 
(See France.) Imprisoned for six months in 1878 
and again in 1883 for his Socialist activities, in 
1893 he was elected deputy from Roubaix. Since 
this date to his reelection in 1906, he followed the 
varying fortunes of the Parti ouvrier frangais, and 
is now One of the active members of the United 
French Socialist Party. Among his numerous 
tho brief writings are: ‘‘Collectivisme et Revo- 
lution’’; ‘‘Socialisme et services publices’’; ‘‘Le ~ 
Collectivisme au Collége de France.” 


GUILDS. See Gixps. 


GUNTON, GEORGE: American economist and 
editor; born in Cambridgeshire, England, 1847; 
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emigrated to the United States in 1874, and for 
some time worked in factories in Massachusetts. 
Interested in social studies, and especially in the 
eight-hour philosophy, he became an editorial 
writer on economic themes. His ‘‘Wealth and 
Progress,’ which appeared in 1887, is the fullest 
statement of the eight-hour philosophy, tho not 
indorsed by most of the eight-hour trade-union- 
ists on account of its author’s opposition to many 
other progressive views held by trade-unions, 
and by some of them on account of his advocacy 
of protection. In 1890 Mr.’Gunton became presi- 
dent of the Institute of Social Economics, and 
editor of the Social Economist, the name of 
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HADLEY, ARTHUR TWINING: President of 
Yale University: born at New Haven, Conn., 
1856. Graduated from Yale, 1876. Studied in 
Berlin. Tutor and lecturer on railroad transpor- 
tation at Yale 1879-86. Commissioner of Labor 
for Connecticut 1885-87. Professor of political 
science, Yale, 1886-99. Since then president. 
Author of ‘‘Railroad Transportation”’ (1885); 
“Labor Reports’? (1885-86) ; ‘‘Economics”’ 
(1896), a work largely used as a text-book; ‘‘The 
Education of the American Citizen’’ (1901); 
“Freedom and Responsibility’ (1903); ‘‘ Bacca- 
laureate Addresses’’ (1907). Address: 93 Whit- 
ney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


HAGGARD, HENRY RIDER: Author; sociol- 
ogist; born Bradenham, Norfolk, 1856. Educated 
at Ipswich and privately. Secretary to Governor 
of Natal and then to a commissionex in Transvaal, 
1875-79. Formally hoisted the British flag at 
Pretoria, 1877. Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 1884. 
His first book, ‘‘Cetywayo and His White Neigh- 
bors,”’ appeared 1882; ‘‘Dawn”’ (1884); ‘King 
Solomon’s Mines” (1886). These and other nov- 
els made him famous, and he wrote prolifically. 
From 1896-98 he journeyed through England, 
studying rural conditions, and became deeply in- 
terested in social problems with which he deals 
in ‘Rural England,’”’ his most important work. 
He was made commissioner to report on the Sal- 
vation Army colonies in the United States, and 
made a report (1905) strongly advocating similar 
schemes for the colonization of England’s un- 
employed by private associations, but with gov- 
ernment control and aid, with a scheme for na- 
tionalland settlement. He isanactive magistrate 
and member of the Royal Commission on Coast 
Erosion, 1906. Address: Ditchingham House, 
Norfolk, England. 


HALE, EDWARD EVERETT: Unitarian clergy- 
man and author; born in Boston, 1822. Gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1839, and licensed to 
preach in 1842. Pastor in Worcester (1846- 
1856), then pastor of the South Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, in Boston, where he still re- 
mains. He is even better known as a leader and 
often the starter of a marvelous number of philan- 
thropic movements. His Ten Times One is Ten 
led to the establishment of clubs devoted to doing 
good scattered throughout the world, with a mem- 
bership of over 50,000. They are called ‘‘Lend- 
a-Hand”’ clubs and have for their motto, ‘‘Look 
up and not down; look forward and not back; 
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which was changed in 1896 to Gunton’s Maga- 
lade i hh Colorado Buildings, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


GUTHRIE, ROBERT STORRIE: Australian 
statesman; born in Ayr County, Scotland, 1857; 
spent ten years at sea; went to Australia in 1878 
and engaged in the coasting trade; became secre- 
tary of the Federated Seamen’s Union of Aus- 
tralia in 1887, and is also secretary of the Fed- 

“eral Council of Australian Labor Unions. He 
was elected senator for South Australia in the 
Australian Federal Parliament in 1903. Address: 
Knighton Villa, Peterhead, South Australia. 


look out and not in: and lend a hand.’”’ He has 
also taken great interest in the Chautauqua and 
other literary, educational, and reform move- 
ments. When the Nationalist and Christian So- 
cialist movements were commenced, Dr. Hale 
interested himself in them, and has sometimes 
even declared himself a Socialist. In 1869 he 
founded, in connection with the American Unita- 
rian Association, the magazine Old and New, 
which in 1875 was merged into Scribner’s Month- 
ly. In 1886 he started Lend a Hand. His short 
stories are among his best works, notably ‘‘My 
Double and How He Undid Me”’ (1859), ‘‘The 
Man Without a Country”’ (1863), ‘‘In His Name,” 
and ‘‘How They Lived in Hampton’’—a social- 
istic story. Address: 39 Highland Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 


HALL, BOLTON: Lawyer; reformer; born in 
Ireland, 1859; sonof Dr. John Hall. Educated in 
Dublin till 1867. Graduated at Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1875. Has lectured and written many 
brochures on fundamental reforms, advocating the 
single tax, and large personal liberty. He has been 
especially active in promoting the cultivation of 
vacant lots by the unemployed. (See VacanT 
Lots.) Author of ‘‘Even as You and I”’ (1889); 
“Things as They Are’’ (1900); ‘‘The Game of 
Life”’ (1903); ‘‘ Three Acres and Liberty ’’ (1907). 
Address: 33 East Sixty-first Street, New York. 


HALL, FRED: Labor member of Parliament 
for Nomanton, West Riding, Yorkshire. Born 
1855 in Staffordshire. He entered a Rotherham 
colliery, became secretary of the Yorkshire Mi- 
ners’ Association in 1878, and later treasurer and 
agent. Has been Grand Master of the British 
United Order of Odd Fellows. He was returned 
to Parliament in Nov., 1905, without opposition, 
chiefly by the miners, assisted by the Liberals. 
Address: Rowmarsh Hill, Parkgate, near Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire, England. 


HAMPDEN, JOHN: English statesman and 
patriot; born London, 1594. Entered Oxford, 
1610, and the Inner Temple, London, 1621. In 
1621 he first sat in the House of Commons as mem- 
ber of the antiroyalist party. In 1627 he was im- 
prisoned for nearly a year for refusing his propor- 
tion of a general loan, which the king concluded 
to force. He remained in Parliament till the 
dissolution in 1628, becoming one of its leading 
members. In 1634 he refused to pay a tax, un- 
justly levied, ant was prosecuted for non-pay- 
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ment and was condemned. In the Short Parlia- 
ment of 1640 he took an active part against the 
crown. In the Long Parliament, 1647, he was 
one of the first members the king attempted to 
seize. During the Civil War he was colonel of a 
regiment he himself raised and was wounded at 
Chalgrove Field. He died 1643. 


HAMILTON, ALEXANDER: American states- 
man; born on the island of Nevis, West Indies, in 
1757, the son of a Scotch merchant. Enteringa 
counting-house at the age of twelve, his abilities 
induced his friends to secure for him a college 
education, and he was graduated at Columbia Col- 
lege, New York. At the age of eighteen he wrote 
a series of papers on the relation of the colonies to 
England, which were at first taken for the produc- 
tion of the statesman Jay. On the outbreak of 
the war he became a captain of artillery, but soon 
gained the confidence of Washington and became 
his aide-de-camp and confidant in 1777. In 1780 
he married a daughter of General Schuyler, and 
became one of New York’s leading lawyers. 

He was a member of the Continental Congress 
from 1782-83, and of the Convention of 1787. 
His perspicacity and power of thought were re- 
markable. One of the most abused as well as 
one of the most lauded of men, he played a lead- 
ing part in the early history of this country. 

In conjunction with Madison, he had the most 
important share in drafting the Constitution. 
He was a strong supporter of the federal polic 
of developing a strong national government, and, 
along with Jay and Madison, defended the Con- 
stitution against all attacks by a series of letters 
in the Daily Advertiser of New York, afterward 
collected and published under the title of ‘‘The 
Federalist”’ (g. v.). On the establishment of the 
new government in 1789, with Washington as 
president, Hamilton was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury. The disorder of the public credit 
and the deficiency of official accounts of the State 
treasury rendered this office one of peculiar diffi- 
culty. In order to reestablish public credit, he 
carried, in spite of much opposition, a measure 
for the funding of the domestic debt, founded a 
national bank, and rearranged the system of 
duties. In 1795 he resigned his office and re- 
sumed the practise of law in New York. When 
the war with France broke out in 1798, he was, 
according to the wish of Washington, made Major- 
General of the United States Army; and, on the 
death of Washington, he succeeded to the chief 
command. When peace was restored, he re- 
turned to his civil duties, but became involved 
in a political quarrel with Aaron Burr. This 
difference unhappily culminated in a duel, in 
which Hamilton received a wound of which he 
died the following day (July 12, 1804). (See 
FEDERAL Party; CONSTITUTION.) 


HANFORD, BEN: Socialist; born Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1859; an active member of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union for twenty-eight 
years. In 1898 the Socialist Labor Party made 
him their candidate for governor of New York: in 
1g00 was candidate of Social Democratic Party 
for the same office; in r90r candidate of Social 
Democratic Party for mayor of New York City; 
in 1902 its candidate for the governorship again. 
In 1904 Hanford was its candidate for the vice- 
presidency. He is a political and revolutionary 
Socialist, and author of numerous political and in- 
dustrial pamphlets and leaflets, which have had 
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a circulation of many million copies. Address: 
2335 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


HARDIE, JAMES KEIR: Labor leader; mem- 
ber of Parliament; born 1856, near Holytown, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland; had no schooling advan- 
tages. At eight years of age he was a doorkeeper 
in a mine, and worked in the mines until twenty- 
three, when a difficulty between masters and men 
having arisen he was chosen leader of the miners. 
Dismissed and blacklisted, he was elected secre- 
tary of a miners’ union. In 1882 he joined the 
editorial staff of The Cumnock News. In 1888 
he stood as a Socialist for Parliament at Mid- 
Lanark, but was defeated. He was successful, 
however, in 1892, in South West Ham, gaining a 
majority of 1,232. Defeated in the same con- 
stituency in 1895, in the 1900 election he contest- 
ed Preston and Merthyr Tydvil, losing the former 
and winning the latter by 1,700 votes over a Lib- 
eral candidate. In 1906 he was elected the sec- 
ond time for Merthyr Tydvil with 3,000 majority. 
He founded the INDEPENDENT LABOR Party, es- 
tablished The Labor Leader in 1887, and edited 
the paper until 1904, when it became the official 
organ of the party, and was definitely taken over 
as such. In Parliament he has championed the 
cause of the unemployed, strenuously opposed the 
South African War, and is a strong advocate of 
equal rights being granted to women as to men. 
He is a member of the Fabian Society. He was 
in February, 1906, elected parliamentary leader 
of the Labor Party. He is often spoken of as the 
‘‘Member for the Unemployed.’ He has written 
much on social topics and published pamphlets 
on almost every subject bearing upon working 
class reform. Address: 14 Nevill’s Court, E. C., 
London, England. Home Address: Lochnorris, 
Old Cumnock, Scotland. 


HARMONISTS, THE: fhe name of a relig- 
ious celibate German community, established at 
Economy, Pa. The sect was founded in Wir- 
temberg by George Rapp with his son Frederick 
about 1787, and its adherents are sometimes 
called Rappists. They believe that the condition 
of celibacy is most pleasing to God; that the 
coming of Christ and the renovation of the world 
are near at hand; that Christ taught a community 
of goods; that ultimately all mankind will find 
salvation; but that only those who are celibates, 
and otherwise conform to what they believe to be 
the commandments of Jesus, will be at once re- 
ceived into the company of Christ and His com- 
panions. The early members were so harassed 
by petty persecutions that in 1803 they emigrated 
to Pennsylvania and Maryland. In 1805 they 
were prosperously established at Harmony, But- 
ler County, Pa., where they remained ten years, 
but lack of water communication induced them to 
migrate to New Harmony, Ind., remaining there 
until 1824, when they sold their land to Robert 
Owen, the Socialist, and returned to Pennsyl- 
vania, establishing themselves at Economy, near 
Pittsburg. With their accustomed energy they 
set to work establishing mills, a tannery, a dis- 
tillery, and other plants, and adding a large hotel 
to their various industries. They produced silk, 
wool, and cotton goods, and made a remarkably 
goodwine. Everything was turned into the pro- 
ductive channel, even the vines over the doors 
bearing fruit. They also ‘‘struck oil” on-their 
property, which added largely to their wealth, and 
they purchased 2,000 acres more, 
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All this prosperity, which lasted many years, 
was due to the administrative genius of Father 
Rapp, his equally able son, and to Father Hen- 
rici, long the head of the community. In num- 
bers, however, they declined, due to their celi- 
bacy and to the fact that they sought few 
accessions. As Economy, too, was so near a 
large manufacturing center many of the members 
forsook their earlier ideals and took their place in 
the competitive strife of the city, and the last years 
of the society’s existence were marked by deser- 
tions, deaths, and Iawsuits, In April, 1903, all 
the holdings of the Harmony Society, inclu- 
ding the town of Economy, were bought by a 
Pittsburg syndicate. Their wealth at one time 
was variously estimated from $5,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. 


HARRINGTON, JAMES: Born at Upton, 1611; 
educated at Oxford University. In 1646 he wasa 
personal attendant to Charles I. when he was im- 
prisoned, and attended him at his execution. In 
1656 he published the work he is best known by, 
“Oceana’’—a political allegory, somewhat in 
imitation of Plato—in which he depicted an ideal 
republic named Oceana. He was arrested in 1661 
on a charge of treason, but was confined without 
a trial until he finally became insane, and died in 
1677. The probable reason of his imprisonment 
was his avowed republican opinions. 


HARRIS, THOMAS LAKE: Born at Fenny 
Stratford, England, 1823. In 1827 his father 
came to America and settled at Utica, N. Y. 
Soon compelled to earn his own living, at seven- 
teen he began to write for newspapers. In 1844 
he became a Universalist preacher at Minden, 
N. Y., and from 1845-47 in New York City. In 
1848, having adopted Swedenborgian views, he 
organized an Independent Christian Society in 
New York. He afterward lectured in many parts 
of the union, endeavoring to turn the public in- 
terest in spiritualism to what he considered a 
higher plane of religious thought and life. In 
1855 he established the Herald of Light to advance 
his views, and in 1858 visited England and Scot- 
land, where.he gained converts. Returning in 
1861, he settled in Amenia, N. Y., where friends 
gathered around him and formed the ‘‘ Brother- 
hood of the New Life.’’ The Brotherhood was 
afterward removed to Brocton, N. Y., where Lady 
Oliphant and several Japanese of distinction 
joined the society, and remained many years. 

he Brotherhood was a school and the friends 
came as students desirous of a social life higher 
and more unselfish than the conventional life of 
civilization. The property was not held in com- 
mon, but Mr. Harris seemed to hold all power in 
his hands, creating great hostility, deserved or 
undeserved. After 1876, however, it was trans- 
ferred to Santa Rosa, Cal.; it gradually lost al- 
most all its aspects as a community and _ be- 
came simply a prosperous business corporation, 
carrying on extensive agricultural. undertak- 
ings, mainly in California wines. Harris died in 
1905. 

In reply to an inquirer, Harris made the fol- 
lowing statement in brief: 


The life, system, and action of the society which I represent 
are so far removed from the lines of the usual thought, that 
I fear I shall hardly be able to answer your friendly inquiries 
with the fulness you desire. Personally Iam not a commu- 
nist. . . . I find myself enzoned by a large circle of men and 
women who have been driven to me by a potent attraction 
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but without any conscious endeavor of my own. My life is 
devoted to their service, and they constitute the society 
known as the *‘ Brotherhood of the New Life.” 

This family passed, years ago, through the communistic 
phase, in which, however, I did not take part, tho esteeming 
it a phase in evolution and serving it finan- 
cially. Without dissension or disunion, its 
members then passed into a phase of modified 
socialism, each series constituting a family 
partnership; and they found that this mode of 
combined action developed a large force of individual char- 
acter, as well as a more strict business habit and aptitude, 
but the spirit was not fully satisfied. 

Meanwhile I organized my own affairs amid my friends, 
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and employed all who did not fit or find place elsewhere, treat- 
ing them as sons, but insisting on paying weekly wages. 
After a time they found it incom atible with their forming 
affections to receive money-pay. then entertained them as 
guests, brethren, and children in their father’s house; and this 
satisfied them. There is no espionage; honor rules; love is 
supreme, Gradually the family partnerships have ceased, 
without a struggle, and all have entered into this order. 

We think that generation must cease till the sons and 
daughters of God are prepared for the higher generation, by 
evolution into structural, bisexual completeness, above the 
plane of sin, of disease, or of natural mortality. 

Believers in the Divine Immanence, we hold by the ‘‘ True 
Light,’’ that lighteth every man who cometh into the world; 
but we further conclude that the Creative Logos, ‘‘God mani- 
fested in the flesh,”’ is not male merely, nor female merely, but 
the twoin one. The doctrine of the Divine-Human Two-in- 
One, in whose individual and social likeness, in whose spiritual 
and physical likeness, we seek to be reborn, is the pivot of 
our faith and the directive force of our life. 


His principal works are: ‘‘ Lyric of the Golden 
Age”’ (1855); ‘‘ Arcana of Christianity ’’ (Genesis), 
(1858); ‘‘The Great Republic” (1867); ‘‘ Wisdom 
of the Adepts”’ (1884); ‘‘The New Republic”’ 
(1894); ‘‘The Marriage of Heaven and Earth” 
(1903). See also Edwin Markham’s ‘‘ Remarka- 
ble Pages from Thomas Lake Harris ”’ (1908). 
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HARRISON, FREDERIC: Leading English 
Positivist; born in London, 1831; educated at 
King’s College, London, and at Oxford. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1858. Member of the 
Royal Commission of Trade-Unions, 1867—69, and 
for Digesting the Laws, 1869-70. In 1877 he 
was appointed Professor of Jurisprudence and In- 
ternational Law by the Council of Legal Educa- 
tion, and remained till 1889. He was alderman 
and on the London County Council 1889-92. He 
has deeply interested himself in the English Labor 
movement, in 1861 writing important letters to 
the press defending trade-unionism; later getting 
trade-unions legalized as friendly societies; wri- 
ting for the Beehive from 1861-77, the principal 
Labor paper of London, etc. He is the chief ex- 
ponent of the Positivist school, a critic of author- 
ity, and-a master of English prose. Among his 
works are: ‘‘The Meaning of History’’ (1862); 
‘Social Statics” (1875); ‘“Order and Progress” 
(1875); ‘‘Oliver Cromwell’? (1888); ‘‘American 
Addresses”’ (1901); ‘‘Memories and Thoughts” 
(1906). Address: Elm Hill, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


HARTMANN, KONRAD: German civil engi- 
neer; born in Nuremberg, Oct. 8, 1853; studied 
engineering at the technical high school at Mu- 
nich, later becoming an instructor at industrial and 
polytechnic institutions in Nuremberg and else- 
where. In 1891 he was appointed a member of 
the German Reichs-Versicherungsamt, of which 
he in t901 became chairman. He is also pro- 
fessor of accident insurance at the Royal Techni- 
cal high school in Berlin. His activity is directed 
toward the promotion of mechanical safety de- 
vices; and he is director of the perpetual exposi- 
tion of such contrivances which has been estab- 
lished by the German government. He has 
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published numerous booklets and papers on safety 
devices, accident insurance, factory hygiene, ac- 
cident statistics, etc., etc. Address: Kurftrsten- 
damm roo, Berlin-Halensee, Germany. 


HASLAM, JAMES: Labor member of Parlia- 
ment for Chesterfield, Derbyshire. Born 1842, 
and educated in the village schools. He was a 
coal miner for twenty-nine years, and the general 
secretary of the Derbyshire Miners’ Association 
for twenty-five years. He was a member of the 
Clay Lane School Board, of the Chesterfield 
Board of Guardians, and of the Chesterfield Bor- 
. ough Council; of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade-Union Congress; a justice of the peace 
at Chesterfield in 1893. Haslam was elected to 
Parliament in 1906 chiefly by the miners’ votes, 
assisted by the Liberals. Address: 47 Clarence 
Road, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, England. 


HAW, GEORGE: Author; born at Darlington, 
Durham, England, 1871. In 1889 he went to 
London as a journalist, and for a time was at 
Toynbee Hall. He helped to found and was the 
first warden of the Maurice Hostel, of the Chris- 
tian Social Union. Mr. Haw is on the staff of 
the London Daily News. He is author of: ‘‘No 
Room to Live: the Story of Overcrowded Lon- 
don”’; ‘‘To-Day’s Work: or Municipal Govern- 
ment the Hope of Democracy’’; ‘‘Britain’s 
Homes: a Review of the Housing Problem in 
TownandCountry.”’ Editor of two popular books 
defending Christianity against agnostic attacks; 
‘Religious Doubts of the Democracy”’; ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and the Working Classes.” Address: 34 
Linzee Road, Hornsey, N. London, England. 


HAWAII TERRITORY: A group of eight in- 
habited and eleven uninhabited islands annexed 
in 1898 to the United States by vote of the legis- 
latures of the islands and of Congress. In 1900 
the islands were organized under a territorial form 
of government. The Senate has fifteen members, 
the House thirty. The legislature meets bien- 
nially. The executive is a governor with a secre- 
tary, appointed by the President for four years. 
Other officials are appointed by the governor with 
the approval of the Hawaiian Senate, and must 
be citizens of Hawaii. Hawaii is represented in 
Congress by one delegate, elected biennially by 
the people. 

Total area (including water) 6,449 square miles. 
The island of Hawaii has 4,210 square miles; 
Maui, 760; Oahu, 600; Kauai, 590. Population 
(1900), 154,001 (only 47,632 female). This is an 
increase of 41 per cent since 1896. Oahu has 
58,504; Hawaii, 46,847; Honolulu, the capital of 
Oahu, has 39,305. Of the total number, 29,787 
are Hawaiians (in 1896, 31,019); 7,848 are part 
Hawaiian; 25,767 Chinese, and 61,111 Japanese. 
The total white population is 28,533. In 1902-3 
there were 12,050 Japanese immigrants. Almost 
all the natives are Christian, about half Protestant 
and half Roman Catholic. Education is free, but 
33.1 per cent of the population over ten is il- 
literate. In 1903 there were 144 public schools 
and 13,793 enrolled pupils. 

Exports to countries outside the U.S. (1905), 
$59,541. Imports from the same, $3,014,969. 
Merchandise to the U. S. (1905), $36,112,055 
($35,112,127 sugar), and from the U. S., $r1,- 
753,180. Sugar and rice are the staple products, 
but coffee, hides, bananas, wool, and whale oil 
and bone are also exported. 
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There are 128 miles of railway; nearly every 
house in Honolulu has its telephone. 

Of those engaged in gainful occupations, 62 per 
cent are in agriculture, 18 per cent in domestic 
and personal service, 9 per cent in manufacturing, 
7 per cent in trade and transportation. Fifty-two 
per cent are Japanese, 21 per cent Chinese, 12 per 
cent Caucasian, 11 per cent Hawaiian. In 1902 
the wages of mechanics were $3.80 per day; of un- 
skilled males, seventy-one cents; of unskilled 
females, forty-five cents. 

REFERENCE: Third Report of the Commissioners of Labor on 


awaii. Bulletin of the (U. S.) Bureau of Labor, No. 66, 
September, 1906. 


HAYES, JOHN W.: the present General Master 
Workman of the Knights of Labor; born in Phila- 
delphia, 1854. He never attended school. As 
a boy Hayes worked as brakeman on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. In 1878 he lost his right arm, 
but took to telegraphy, at which he worked until 
1883. He entered the Knights of Labor on the 
General Executive Board 1884-88; was secretary- 
treasurer 1888-92; since, General Master Work- 
nA Address: 43 B Street, N. W., Washington, 

me; 

HAYES, MAX S.: American Socialist; born 
at Havana, O., 1866. Educated in the public 
schools and became a printer. Aided in estab- 
lishing The Cleveland Citizen, 1890, and its editor 
since 1897. Populist till 1896, since that time a 
Socialist. Has been prominent in the Socialist 
Party and also in trade-unions. Address: 193 
Champlain Street, Cleveland, O. 


HAYWOOD, WILLIAM D.: Secretary of the 
Western Federation of Miners; tried with Messrs. 
Moyers and Pettibone in Boisé, Idaho, June-July, 
1907, for complicity in the murder of ex-Gover- 
nor Steunenberg and acquitted. (See WESTERN 
FEDERATION OF MINERS.) 


HEADLAM, STEWART DUCKWORTH: A 
ritualistic Church of England clergyman and a 
Fabian Socialist; born at Wavertree, near Liver- 
pool, in 1847, and educated at Eton, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was curate of St. John’s, 
Drury Lane, from 1870-73; St. Matthew’s, Beth- 
nal Green, 1873-78; St. Thomas’s, Charterhouse, 
1880-81; St. Michael’s, Shoreditch, 1881-84. Mr. 
Headlam early interested himself in social prob- 
lems as a priest of the Church of England, and 
his parochial duties bringing him in contact with 
girls and actors on the stage, he defended them 
from what he believed unwarranted condemna- 
tion, and came to believe in and study stage 
dancing as an art. A lecture on this subject gave 
serious offense to the late Bishop of London, and 
he refused him a license in his diocese, so that Mr. 
Headlam has worked under great difficulties. 
He has been the leading spirit and the real founder 
of the Church and Stage Guild, and also of the 
Guild of St. Matthew (q. v.), the first society still 
existing in England to declare for socialism. He 
was, till its suspension in 1895, the editor of The 
Church Reformer, the organ of the gild. Mr. 
Headlam is the author of several small but re- 
markable volumes of sermons and _ lectures: 

Priestcraft and Progress’? (1882); ‘‘Lessons 
from the Cross” (1887); ‘‘The Laws of Eter- 
nal Life” (1888); ‘Salvation through Christ”’; 
“Christian Socialism’’ (1888). He has also ed- 
ited part of Carlo Blesis’s work on dancing, under 
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the title ‘‘The Theory of Theatrical Dancing.” 
He has written essays on ‘“‘The Function of the 
Stage,’ ‘‘The Ballet,’ etc. He thus unites the 
most radical views with a high Anglican Catholi- 
cism. He is most popular with the London 
working men, and has been elected on the London 
School Board for Hackney, and most actively 
works as a Fabian Socialist. Address: Waver- 
tree, St. Margaret’s on Thames. 


HEARST, WILLIAM RANDOLPH: American 
newspaper proprietor and politician; born 1863 
in San Francisco; son of a United States Senator; 
educated in public schools and Harvard Univer- 
sity. Editor and proprietor of Examiner, San 
Francisco, since 1886. In 1895 Mr. Hearst came 
to New York and bought the New York Journal, 
the name of which he changed to the New York 
American, and later founded and acquired the 
New York Evening Journal, and dailies in Boston, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles; also the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, Hearst's Home and American Farm 
and Motor. His dailies reach 2,000,000 readers 
and employ 4,000 persons, besides space writers. 
They are people’s papers, and are often accused 
of being “‘yellow journals’’—advocating political 
measures popuiar with the masses merely to help 
Mr. Hearst’s political ambitions, and to increase 
the sale of his papers. This motive is strenu- 
ously denied by practically all who know Mr. 
Hearst personally, who urge that his papers take 
this tone in order to reach the masses, but that 
Mr. Hearst advocates those measures from a 
genuine belief in democracy. 

Mr. Hearst was elected as a Democrat to the 
Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth Congresses for the 
Eleventh New York district. In 1905 he was 
candidate for the mayoralty of New York, and 
was, in the opinion of almost all, elected, but 
counted out by 3,000 votes, and unable to secure 
a recount. In 1906 he was made candidate for 
the governorship of New York by the Independ- 
ent League—which he had organized—and was 
also indorsed by the Democratic Convention, tho 
many Democrats opposed him. He received 
691,105 votes, against 749,002 for Mr. Hughes 
(Republican). 


HEATH, RICHARD: Author; born in South- 
wark, London, 1831. In 1845 was apprenticed as 
a wood-engraver. Roused by the French Revo- 
lution of 1848 to a serious life, he joined his an- 
cestral church and became interested in the social 
problem. In 1868 he walked through the country 
studying the rural situation and gave the result 
in many articles on rural conditions. In 1884 
he published ‘‘The English Via Dolorosa; or, His- 
tory of the Agricultural Laborer,” and another 
book ‘‘ The English Peasant” in 1893. Mr. Heath 
would work for a real and complete separation of 
the Church from the world; for a reorganization 
of all states on a Social-Democratic basis with 
ultimate federation; for a Church whose only bond 
is faith in Christ and in God, and having for its 
ideal the voluntary communism of the New Testa- 
ment. He is the author of: ‘‘The Early Life and 
Writings of Edgar Quinet’”’; ‘‘Anabaptism in 
1526-1536’; ‘‘The Captive City of God,” and 
articles in Contemporary Review, etc. Address: 
Trevereux Hill, Limpsfield, Surrey, England. 


HEGEL, GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH: 
Philosopher; born at Stuttgart,1770. He studied 
at Tubingen with Schelling, and became professor 
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at Jena, Heidelberg, and Berlin, where he died 
in 1831. His principal works are: ‘‘ Die Phenom- 
enologie des Geistes’’ (1807); the ‘‘Logik”’ (1812- 
1816); an ‘‘Encyklopedie der Philosoph. Wissen- 
schaften’’ (1817); ‘‘Philosophie des Rechts” 
(1821). He early in life turned his attention to 
social questions, writing (1797) a commentary on 
Stewart’s ‘Inquiry into the Principles of Political 
Economy.’ Later he published various small 
works on the political constitutions of Wtrttem- 
berg and Germany, criticizing them and admiring 
Napoleon, ‘‘that universal genius.”” Living in 
the stirring times of the French Revolution, re- 
jecting the idea of the Absolute, and conceiving 
of everything, even of God, as an eternal process, 
he thinks of society as developing through the in- 
dividual, the family, the town, the State, the 
world, higher and higher unities, each unity, 
however, realizing and not destroying the lower 
unity. It is easy to see how he came to be the 
intellectual father of Marx and of most early Ger- 
man Socialists. 


HELD, ADOLF: Political economist, born in 
Wirzburg in 1844. Hestudied in Wurzburg and 
Munich. In 1867 he became teacher, and in 1872 
Professor of Political Economy at Bonn. In 1880 
he was called to the university at Berlin, but was 
drowned on Aug. 25th of the same year. He 
was prominent as one of the Socialists of The 
Chair (g. v.). Among his best-known works are: 
“Die Einkommensteuer”’ (1872); ‘‘Die deutsche 
Arbeiterpresse der Gegenwart’’ (1873); ‘‘Grund- 
riss ftir Vorlesungen tiber Nationalékonomie”’ 
(1876); ‘‘Sozialismus, Sozialdemokratie und So- 
zialpolitik”’ (1878). 


HELICON HALL: In response to a call pub- 
lished in The Independent, New York, a meeting 
of about 300 people was held in Berkeley Lyceum, 
New York City, July 17, 1906. The object of the 
meeting was the establishment of a cooperative 
home. The Helicon Home Colony was subse- 
quently organized by the persons interested. In 
October of the same year this organization secured 
nine acres and a half of land, with the buildings 
thereon, known as the Helicon Hall property, 
at Englewood, N. J. ‘ 

The title to this property was taken by the 
Home Colony Company, a separate corporation, 
formed to raise the necessary capital. The com- 
pany engaged to put the main building (Helicon 
Hall) in thorough repair and to equip it for use as 
a residence, and the colony rented the property 
from the company upon a three-year lease. 

The Helicon Home Colony was a membership 
corporation governed by a board of directors 
elected for six months by secret ballot. The only 
conditions to residence in the colony were ‘‘con- 
geniality’’ and freedom from contagious disease. 
One might reside in the colony indefinitely with- 
out becoming a member, but only members had 
the right to vote. The conditions of membership 
were one month’s residence, election by a four- 
fifths vote, and the payment of an initiation fee 
of $25.. The constitution of the colony provided 
for initiative, referendum, and recall of members 
of the board of directors. 

The colony believed that, by means of cooper- 
ation, the introduction of system and labor-saving 
machinery, household labor could be lifted to the 
rank of a profession and that people could be 
found to do such labor and, at the same time, be 
admitted to the colony as members. The ex- 
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perience of five months at Helicon Hall justified 
this belief. ; 

The name ‘‘Colony’’ suggests ‘Brook Farm,’ 
“Ruskin,’”’ and similar cooperative experiments, 
but, as a matter of fact, all these colonies were 
experiments in cooperative production, while the 
Helicon Hall Colony was an experiment in coop- 
erative distribution. Flier 

Helicon Hall was destroyed by a fire originating 
before daybreak on March 16, 1907. In this fire 
one life was lost and several persons were seri- 
ously but not fatally injured. 

Upton SINCLAIR. 

HENDERSON, ARTHUR: English Labor M. 
P.: born at Glasgow, 1863 ; and on moving to New- 
castle in 1875, apprenticed as a molder to Robert 
Stephenson & Co. In 1883 he joined the Friendly 
Society of Ironfounders, and in a short time 
was made an official. In 1894 was secretary 
of the North-Eastern Conciliation Board. His 
municipal work includes labor on the Newcastle 
City Council, Durham County Council, and Dar- 
lington Borough Council. _A member of the Wes- 
leyan Church for twenty-five years, he has filled 
nearly all the lay offices connected therewith. 
At a by-election in 1893, he was elected to Parlia- 
ment the first Labor representative independent 
of the old parties. In 1903 he was Mayor of Dar- 
lington. In 1906 he waselected for Barnard Cas- 
tle, Durham. Not a party Socialist, he is a 
strong believer in collectivist principles to be 
developed through the trade-union movement. 
Address: Teesdale, Atherfold Road, Clapham, 
S. W. 


HENDERSON, CHARLES RICHMOND: So- 
ciologist; born 1848, at Covington, Ind.; edu- 
cated at public schools, (former) University of 
Chicago, Baptist Union Theological Seminary, 
Leipsic University. Pastor of churches at Terre 
Haute and Detroit until 1892, when he became 
Professor of Sociology at University of Chicago. 
President National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections in 1899; of National Prison Associa- 
tion in 1902; of National Children’s Home Society. 
Associate editor of American Journal of Sociology. 
He believes in sociological science as an instru- 
ment of coordination of bodies of knowledge 
which in isolation would be sterile. He is the 
author of: ‘‘Social Elements’’; ‘‘Introduction to 
the Study of the Dependent, Defective, and De- 
linquent Classes’’; ‘‘Social Spirit in America’’; 
“‘Social Settlements ’’; ‘‘ Modern Methods of Char- 
ity,’ ete. Address: University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


HERBERGEN ZUR HEIMATH. See RELIEF 
STATIONS. 


HERBERT, AUBERON EDWARD WILLIAM 
MOLYNEUX: English reformer; the son of the 
third earl of Carnarvon, born 1838. He left Ox- 
ford for the army, serving eighteen months in 
India, but returned, and took his degree, and fora 
year taught at Oxford. He then visited Den- 
mark during the Prussian-Danish War, and the 
United States during the War of the Rebellion, 
becoming acquainted in camp with Generals 
Grant and Meade. His next few years were 
spent in London aiding working men in clubs. 
From 1870 to 1874 he was in Parliament for Not- 
tingham. He went to France during the Franco- 
Prussian War. He left Parliament, coming to 
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believe, with Spencer, that the people needed to 
reconstruct their own conditions in life and not 
to depend on politicians. He has thus become 
an intense individualist, the editor of Free Life, 
the organ of Voluntaryism (q. v.), advocating the 
voluntary state and voluntary taxation. He 
published ‘‘The Right and Wrong of Compulsion 
by the State’? in 1885. Address: Old House, 
Ringwood, Hants. 


HEREDITY: The importance of heredity in 
questions of social reform is large, but cannot 
be briefly discust, except in the most general 
terms. Scientific authorities have come as yet 
to few exact conclusions as to heredity, and even 
some of its fundamental characteristics are yet 
in dispute. (For the great Weismann contro- 
versy as to whether acquired characteristics can 
be transmitted to posterity or not, see EvoLu- 
tTI0oNn.) Of the bearing of this upon social reform, 
Professor Ely says (Outlook, 1893): 


Recent studies of heredity appear also to give less im- 
portance to it, on the whole, than earlier ones. It is now 
frequently asserted by scientists that acquired qualities can- 
not be transmitted. An English economist says of Weis- 
mann, whose essays upon heredity are well known, that he has 
reopened the case for socialism. What he means is this, 
socialism lays emphasis almost entirely upon circumstances, 
and Weismann’s investigations have so emphasized the im- 
portance of circumstances as opposed to heredity that once 
more the case for socialism requires discussion before the 
bar of public opinion. 


In a recent letter Mr. C. Loring Brace, secre- 
tary of the Children’s Aid Society of New York, 
said: 


So far as we can judge, inheritance does not figure in 
the problem. . . . This society has placed 84,000 children 
in homes since it began this work forty years ago, and it is 
our experience that no matter what the parents may be, if 
the clild is taken away at an age so early that it has not yet 
understood the wickedness about, if placed in a country 
home with kind and judicious adopted parents, it is almost 
certain to do well. . . . But if the child is not transplanted 
early enough, then there are the bad examples, bad habits, 
and knowledge of evil ways to contend against. 

The last word of the scientists is in accord with the words 
of these practical scientists. The theory of heredity now held 
by Wallace, who shares with Darwin the credit of the hy- 
pothesis of natural selection, and by Weismann and the most 
eminent authorities, is that acquired characteristics of the 
parent do not pass to the child by inheritance. 


A large majority of physicians also testify that 
most babies are born healthy, but early develop 
disease from improper care. 

Dr. H. D. Chapin, in the Forum (March, 1894), 
gives the results of his studies: 


Dr. Chapin is a physician to the New York Post-Graduate 
Hospital, and has made a record of 600 cases that came under 
his care. His object was to determine how far the diseases 
of very little children were occasioned by heredity and how 
far by the conditions in which they lived. Most of the chil- 
dren were under two years of age, and nearly half under one 
year. At the time of birth, 508 of them were reported to 
have been in good condition, and only 20 were reported to 
have been in bad condition. In 12 cases the report was 
“only fair,’”’ and in the remaining cases there was no report. 
The children as a whole, therefore, seem to have started life 
well. What, then, had been their environment? It was 
found that in 106 cases the mothers were the sole bread- 
earners, and that in 88 cases the fathers were out of work 
when the children came to the hospital. Besides these there 
were 176 cases in which the mothers as well as the fathers 
were obliged to work. The results of this were very striking. 
“Two hundred and fifty-seven of the cases,”’ says Dr. Chapin, 
“were deprived of maternal nourishment before the sr oe 
time, and rox of the babies never received it at all. he 
usual reason was that the mothers were obliged to go out to 
work and remain away for too long intervals to care properly 
for their infants. Asa direct result, a large number develop 
rickets, which is usually accompanied by a softening of the 
bones, together with great irritation of the nervous system. 
Almost all these diseases could have been prevented by 
proper diet and care, and yet when brought to the hospital 
they were frequently so far advanced as to result either in 
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tot or in a more or less permanent crippling of a healthy 
e. 

The result of this view upon social reform is 
thus summed up by Alex. MacKendrick (West- 
minster Review, 162, Aug., 1904): 

The lesson for the social reformer which seems to grow 
out of these considerations is that we may cease attempting 
to control the hereditary or transmissible forces at the back 
of human life, as they lie far more deeply and are far more 
subtly interfused with the primal law of things than we have 
imagined. We cannot ‘‘deal with ’existing heredity for the 
benefit of future heredities,’’ as one writer has hoped. We 
cannot educate the race by educating its present represent- 
atives. We cannot moralize the next and unborn genera- 
tion by the simple process of moralizing the present one. 
But what we can do, or could do if we would, is to prepare 
such an environment for the reception of the next generation 
as will mold it after a different shape—an environment in 
which the natural and beneficent force of parental affection 
will find room to realize itself, and in which the bitterness 
and despoil engendered by poverty and struggle will be 
eliminated. 


Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that 
unacquired characteristics are transmitted, and 
that this heredity plays a very large part in life. 
W. Duncan McKim says (‘‘Heredity and Human 
Progress,’’ p. 120, 1900): 

Heredity (in the broadest sense including transmitted 
specific tendency and deficient vitality) is the fundamental 
cause of human wretchedness. He quotes G. A. Dorsey as 
saying (Science, New Series, vi., 119, 1897): “Every human 
child at birth is endowed with the heritage transmitted from 
innumerable ancestors, and is already rich with impersonal 
experiences from its prenatal life. . . . These combined de- 
cide the individual’s race and strain, and potentially incline, 
if they do not absolutely coerce, his tastes and ambitions, his 
fears and hopes, his failure or success.” Prof. Angelo Messo 
is quoted as saying (Eng. trans. by E. Lough and F. Kieson, 
1896): ‘‘Destiny loads each of us with a fatal inheritance. 
. . . We feel the breath, the advice, the experience of all 
men, from those who lived on acorns and struggled with the 
wild beasts, dying naked in the forest, down to the virtue 
and evil of our father, or the fear and love of our mother.” 


For a classic example of the influence of hered- 
ity, see R. L. Dugdale’s book, ‘‘The Jukes.’’ Sim- 
ilarity of generation after generation in certain 
families, as of the English aristocracy, is well 
known. Tho this can bein part accounted for by 
each generation having much the same environ- 
ment, instances of similarities between ancestors 
and descendants are found in every-day life, 
which environment will hardly account for. Only 
gradually is science, however, becoming able to 
accurately measure this influence. Francis Gal- 
ton first attempted any general law. According 
to him the two parents contribute in general each 
one half, the four grandparents in general each 
one fourth, the eight great-grandparents one 
eighth, in heredity; in general the influence in 
heredity of any ancestral generation, he says, 
is inversely proportioned to the total number of 
individuals comprized in that generation. Re- 
cent investigators and writers, like Pierrson in 
England, DeVries in Holland, Cowens in Ger- 
many, Tschermak in Austria, Spellman in Amer- 
ica, have made each some new progress in the 
investigation, but all witnessing to the fact and 
potency of heredity. But perhaps more than 
all has Mendel, working alone in his Augustan 
monastery at Brunn, Austria, contributed to the 
knowledge of the subject with his investigation 
of the transmission of dominant characteristics. 


REFERENCE: See the works and authors quoted or named 
in this article. (See also EvoLuTion.) 


HERRON, GEORGE DAVIS: Socialist lec- 
turer; born, 1862, Montezuma, Md.; educated 
Ripon College, Wisconsin. Entering the Con- 
gregational ministry, he held pastorates at Lake 
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City, Minn., and Burlington, Ia. (1891-93). Be- 
coming interested in social questions he wrote 
(1891), ‘‘The Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth,” 
which at once aroused wide-spread interest, and 
led to his forming a social crusade by lecturing 
and preaching in the churches through all parts of 
the country. Passionate utterance and brilliant 
thought brought large and rapt audiences. In 
1893 he was chosen to the Chair of Applied Chris- 
tianity of Iowa College, Grinnell, endowed by 
Mrs. Rand. His views at this time were those 
of a radical and intense Christian Socialism, but 
as they continually grew more radical and ex- 
treme, great opposition was developed in relig- 
ious circles culminating, in r90r, owing to Dr. 
Herron’s separation from his wife and marriage to 
Miss Rand. Dr. Herron was deposed from the 
ministry, he, however, having already resigned 
his chair (1900) and renounced belief in Chris- 
tianity as a distinctive religion. Dr. Herron has 
since worked only with the Socialist Party as 
lecturer and writer, recently residing for the most 
part in Italy. His main works are: ‘‘The Larger 
Christ’’ (1891); ‘‘The Call of the Cross’’ (1892); 
“The New Redemption”’ (1893); ‘‘The Christian 
Society” (1894); ‘The Christian State’’ (1895); 
““Between Cesar and Jesus”’ (1899). 


HERTZEN, ALEXANDER: Born in Moscow, 
Russia, in 1812. Shortly after completing his 
education he was imprisoned for his outspoken 
views and banished to Viatka and Vladimir. On 
his return he devoted himself to literature, and in 
1842 his ‘‘Dilettantism vs. Naukie’’ attracted at- 
tention. In the same year, for criticizing the 
police, he was ordered to live in Novgorod. In 
1847 he obtained permission to travel, and in 1851 
set up in London a Free Russian Press to attack 
the government and issue works forbidden in 
Russia, notably Kdélokol (The Bell), started in 
1857. Thousands of copies were smuggled into 
Russia and read by all. from the emperor to the 
peasants. After sympathizing with the Poles in 
their insurrection of 1863, he transferred the 
Kélokol to Geneva, where it had an obscure ex- 
istence till about a year before Hertzen’s death 
in Paris in 1870. He was romantic and skepti- 
cal, eloquent and satirical. He wrote various 
books and stories, his complete works being pub- 
lished in Basle in 1875. 
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HERTZKA, THEODORE: Economist; born 
in Budapest in 1845, and studied in Vienna. In 
1872 he was editor of the Neue Freie Presse; in 
1880 superintendent of the Wiener Allgemeine 
Zeitung. The same year he brought out his ‘‘Die 
Gesetze der Handelspolitik”’ (‘‘Laws of Trade’’), 
from the standpoint of the orthodox economy, 
which, however, he wholly gave up six years later 
in his ‘‘Die Gesetze der Sozialen Entwickelung”’ 
(‘Laws of Social Evolution’’). A still further 
advance is made in his utopia of ‘Freiland”’ 
(1890), in which he pictures a colony in equato- 
rial Africa on the principles of communism. At 
the end of this volume he called for the creation 
of such a colony, and met with a large response. 
A central committee was organized, and in 1893 
a start actually made. At the last, however, 
the difficulties were too great, and the plan failed. 


HERZENSTEIN, MICHAEL YAKOVLEVITCH: 
Russian Duma leader; 1859-1906. Representa- 
tive (Constitutional Democrat) from Moscow; 
of Jewish extraction. Graduate of the law 
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school of the Novorossiysk University (1881). 
Educated at the Heidelberg and Berlin Universi- 
ties; adjunct professor of the Moscow University 
(1903). Professor of Political Economy of the 
Moscow Agronomical Institute (1904); chairman 
of the Moscow Municipal Council and Financial 
Committee. Member of the Moscow Province 
Zemstvo Society. Author of a series of works on 
economics. 


HEYDEN, COUNT PETER ALEXANDRO- 
VICH: A Russian leader in the Duma; born 
1846. Representative (Moderate) of the Pskov 
Province; leader of the Opochetz nobility. Grad- 
uate of the Mikhaeloff Artillery pamaara F Ex- 
chairman of Free Economic Society. ember 
of the Zemstvo and City Deputation to Nicholas 
in 1905. An active member and chairman of all 
the large Zemstvo conferences. 


HIGGINS, HON. HENRY BOURNES, K.C.: 
Member of the Australian Parliament for North- 
ern Melbourne, Victoria; born at Newtownards, 
Ireland; educated at St. Stephen’s Green College, 
Dublin, University of Melbourne (M.A.) (LL.B.). 
Scholar in languages and logic, history, political 
economy. Elected to legislature for Geelong in 
1894-1901; 1897, he was member of the conven- 
tion which framed the Commonwealth Constitu- 
tion, and was returned to first House of Represen- 
tatives for Northern Melbourne, 1901. Higgins 
was attorney-general of the Commonwealth in 
Watson ministry, 1904, and chairman of the Royal 
Commission for reform of legal procedure (1897-— 
1899), and member of University Council. He 
founded a scholarship for poetry at Melbourne 
University. Address: 1 Selborne Chambers, 
Melbourne. 


HIGGINSON, THOMAS WENTWORTH: Born 
in Cambridge in 1823; graduated from Harvard in 
1841. Settled as pastor of the First Church in 
Newburyport, but, dismissed in 1847 because of 
his antislavery preaching, he organized the Free 
Church in Worcester, where he remained nearly 
six years, an enthusiastic worker against slavery 
and the intimate friend of Garrison and Phillips. 
He enlisted in the war in 1862, and served till 
seriously wounded in 1864. He was appointed 
colonel of the first regiment of colored troops en- 
listed in South Carolina. His great work, how- 
ever, has been as essayist, author, poet, lecturer, 
and novelist. Some of his best writings have been 
his short essays contributed to Harper’s Bazar. 
His lecture, ‘“The Aristocracy of the Dollar,” 
gave him a national reputation. His devotion to 
the cause of humanity led him to especially es- 
pouse the cause of the slave, and since then of 
woman emancipation from intellectual and politi- 
cal subjection. He was one of the first interested 
in Nationalism, and has even been called a Social- 
ist, tho not committed to allits views. Living in 
Cambridge, Mass., he is prominent in public 
affairs and reform movements. Address: 29 
Buckingham Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


HIGH LICENSE: May be regarded as a license 
to sell liquors at what is regarded high rates, and 
intended thereby to reduce the number and im- 
prove the character of the places licensed. 

In the early days of the temperance movement 
action was limited to ‘‘total abstinence for the 
individual and prohibition for the State.” 

The large city is the crux of the liquor prob- 
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lem, not only because of its size, but also because 
of the heterogeneous character of its population, 
the crowded condition of its tenements, and the 
lack of space which in so many cases prevents the 
observance of the ordinary decencies of life. 

In 1883 I made the following statement from 
official sources: 


City or New York 


Liquor sellers. icici. s:eieie + s.s's:s.0 syste aipleke eee 10,075 
Food sellers. o..6 + js 10:':s: 000 < 0am ets eee 7,197 
Excess of former over latter.............-- 2,878 
Arrests for crime during the year.........., 67,135 
Arrests for intoxication and disorderly con- 

AUCH. oi 5.55 via. *seues = \et.0, 60 9 lai enaliate satan 42,612 


or 63.5 per cent of the whole. 

Prohibition and restriction were the two possi- 
ble remedial measures by law. Ina city with so 
vast and heterogeneous a population the first 
remedy was promptly recognized as the dream 
of an enthusiast; the latter meant high license. 

The High License Law of Nebraska was passed 
in 1881, and fixt the annual fees at $500 for sa- 
loons in towns of less than 10,000 population, 
and $1,000 for those containing more than 10,000 
inhabitants. 

In 1883 the Harper Law of Illinois fixt the min- 
imum rate for the sale of malt liquors only at $150 
and $500 for all kinds of liquors. 

In the same year the Downing Law of Mis- 
souri fixt a minimum rate of $550, and a maxi- 
mum of $1,000. 

In Massachusetts the minimum license rate 
for the ordinary saloon selling all kinds of liquors 
on and off the premises is $1,300. 

In Minnesota $500 for towns and $1,000 for 
cities. 

In Greater New York, under the old law, 1896, 
the number of liquor licenses granted were 15,- 
357; under the new High License Law of 1903, 
the number was reduced to 12,827. 

There is now an effective Excise Department 
for the State of New York located at Albany, and 
of which the Hon. Maynard N. Clement is the 
chief officer. 

From the report of 1904 we quote the following 
points: 

‘‘When the liquor tax law (high license) took 
effect, March 23, 1896, there were 33,437 licenses 
granted in the state. On Jan. 10, 1902, the num- 
ber of liquor-tax certificates in force in the state 
was 26,436, a reduction of over 7,000, or more 
than 20 per cent, in the number of places author- 
ized to sell liquor. 

“According to the reports of the State Com- 
mission of Prisons, the number of commitments 
for drunkenness has fallen from 53,200 in 1897, 
to 3 3,203 in rgo1, a reduction of nearly 40 per 
cent. 

“From the same authoritative source it appears 
that the number of criminals confined in the 
state prisons in 1890 was 3,508, increasing until 
1895, when it reached 3,721, but diminishing 
through the years since the passage of the Liquor 
Tax Law to 3,375 in 1900. 

_ “The total population of the state jails, peniten- 
tiaries, reformatories, and state prisons in 1896 
pynbetas 12,661, but in 1900 it had fallen to 
10,761. 

“During the period from 1890 to 1900 the pop- 
ulation of the state has increased from 5,997,853 
to Ni aiaeahh being 1,270,159 persons, or 21.2 per 
cent. 

‘Reasoning from analogy, it was to be expected. 
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that the criminal statistics would steadily in- 
crease during the whole decade, in line with the 
increase of population, even as they did during the 
first five years, but some great restraining and 
corrective force has made itself felt during the 
last half of the period, producing the surprisingly 
improved results. That restraining and correct- 
ive force has been high license.” 
RoBERT GRAHAM. 


HILDEBRAND, BRUNO: Economist; born at 
Naumburg, Prussia, in 1812. Studying philos- 
ophy, he was implicated in the affair of the Bur- 
schenschaften (corporations of students suspected 
of liberalism); he succeeded, however, in being 
appointed Professor Extraordinary in the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, then at Marburg (1841), 
where he published some years later (1848) the 
first volume of ‘‘Die Nationalékonomie der Ge- 
genwart und Zukunft.’’ He was the same year 
chosen deputy from Marburg to the National As- 
sembly at Frankfort, and his attitude was so hos- 
tile to the government that he was exiled to Swit- 
zerland. At Zurich he was appointed Professor 
of Political Economy. He had already created at 
Marburg a bank for widows (Wzttwen casse) ; and 
he founded at Berne the savings and loan bank. 
After he left Zurich (1861) he occupied the chair 
at Jena (1862), and in 1862 founded the ‘“‘Jahr- 
bicher fur National Cconomie und Statistik.” 
After 1873 he edited this journal in connection 
with Conrad, his son-in-law. He died at Jena, 
Jan. 29, 1878, a leader in the historical school 


(q. v.). 


HILL, OCTAVIA (MISS): Philanthropist; 
born in England; educated at home. Early be- 
came interested in social and charitable work in 
London; in 1864 she first took charge of the man- 
agement of homes for the people. She collects 
rent for the owners of houses and tenements all 
over the city, and uses her work as an opportunity 
for aiding those from whom the rent is collected in 
cleansing and bettering their tenements and in 
improving the whole environment of their lives. 
Begun as an experiment, the scheme has grown 
until now Miss Hill and her assistants have the 
care of between five and six thousand dwellings. 
Miss Hill has been connected with many of the 
societies which are working for a greater and a 
better London almost from their commencement. 
Among them, the Charity Organization Society, 
The Commons Preservation Society, Kyrle So- 
ciety, Women’s University Settlement, and the 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest and 
Natural Beauty. She is the author of ‘‘Homes 
of the London Poor,” ‘‘Our Common Land,”’ 
and various articles published in magazines. Ad- 
dress: 190 Marylebone Road, N. W., London. 


HILL, SIR ROWLAND: Father of cheap 
postage; born Kidderminster, 1795. After hisown 
education taught in his father’s school till 1833, 
then joined the association for establishing the 
colony of South Australia on Mr. Wakefield’s 
scheme of colonization (see AUSTRALIA), and be- 
came secretary to the Royal Commission on the 
colony. In 1837 he published his famous pam- 
phlet advocating cheap and uniform postage. In 
1840 a uniform rate of 4d. per letter was adopted, 
soon after reduced to rd. Mr. Hill was placed 
in the treasury to work out his plan, but was 
soon dismissed by a Tory government which 
came into power. In 1846, however, the Whigs 
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returned to power, and Mr. Hill was made secre- 
tary to the postmaster, and in 1854 secretary to 
the penny an appointment he held till fail- 
ing health compelled him to resign in 1864. He 
died in 1879. 

“ HIRSCH, JENNY: German author and re- 
former; advocate of woman’s advancement; born 
at Zerbst, 1829. She wrote in Berlin (1860-64) 
under the name of J. N. Heynrichs. In 1865 she 
was a member of the Woman’s Congress at Leip- 
zig, and since then has written, besides many tales, 
numerous works on woman’s advance. She died 
in 1902. 


HIRSCH, MAURICE, BARON DE: Austrian 
Jewish financier and philanthropist; born at 
Munich, 1831. He inherited his father’s fortune 
(1869) and became associated with the banking 
firm of Bischoffsheim & Goldsmid, Brussels. 
Making large profits by building railways in Ru- 
mania and Turkey, his fortune was estimated 
at $200,000,000. He gave about $100,000,000 
during his life mainly to Jewish charities, and the 
Baroness $15,000,000 more at her death (1890). 
He gave not less than $50,000,000 to establish 
Jewish colonies in Argentina and $2,500,000, in- 
creased by his wife to $3,700,000, to educate and 
Americanize Russian and Rumanian Jews. He 
died April 21, 1896. 


HIRSCH, MAX: German economist and re- 
former; born 1832, at Halberstadt, in Prussian 
Saxony. Studied political economy and juris- 
prudence at Tubingen, Heidelberg, and Berlin, 
and traveled extensively in France, England, and 
North Africa. He has since devoted himself to 
organizing trade-unions in Germany and in socie- 
ties in the interests of the working classes. He 
was elected several times to the Reichstag. 


HISTORICAL SCHOOL: A school of political 
economists which arose in Germany, in reaction 
from the theorizing of the English school of /azs- 
sez-faire as developed in Ricardo and his followers. 
Most economists rightly object to being classed in 
this or any other ‘‘school,”’ preferring to be catho- 
lic in their views and unfettered by designation of 
belonging to any school. Yet this school has 
many sympathizers. The school is in the main 
inductive, where the Ricardian economy is de- 
ductive. It owes its rise very largely to the in- 
fluence of Comte and the Positivists. _ ; 

Roscher, Bruno, Hildebrand, and Karl Knies 
may be said to be its four German founders. (See 
their names.) The school has always had a 
marked leaning toward State socialism in reaction 
from individualism. Says Professor Ingram 
(‘‘History of Political Economy,” p. 207): 

The historical method has exhibited its essential features’ 
more fully in the hands of the younger generation of scientific 
economists in Germany, among whom may be reckoned Lujo 
Brentano, Adolf Held, Erwin Nasse, Gustav Schmoller, H. 
Rosler, Albert Schaffle, Hans von Scheel, Gustav Schénberg, 
and Adolf Wagner. Besides the general principle of an his- 
torical treatment of the science, the leading ideas which have 
been most strongly insisted on by this school are the following: 
I. The necessity of accentuating the moral element in eco- 
nomic study. his consideration has been urged with special 
emphasis by Schmoller in his ‘“‘Grundfragen” (1875) and by 
Schaffle in his ‘‘ Das gesellschaftliche System der menschlichen 
Wirthschaft”’ (3d ed., 1873). ‘ : 

The two other ideas which Professor Ingram considers promi- 
nent in the historical school are a close relation between eco- 
nomics and jurisprudence, and the conception of the State as 
the organ of the nation for any end that may seem desirable, a 
view lending itself very easily to State socialism, 
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HOBBES, THOMAS: Born at Malmesbury, 
1588, the son of a clergyman, he went to Ox- 
ford at the age of fifteen. He became tutor in 
the family of the Earl of Devonshire, and ac- 
quainted with Bacon, Raleigh, Ben Jonson, and 
other distinguished men. It was not till he had 
reached the age of forty that he published, in 
1628, his first work, a translation of ““Thucyd- 
ides.”’ 

His first original work was ‘‘ Elementa Philoso- 
phica de Cive” (1642). In1651 he published the 
‘‘Leviathan,”’ the fullest and perhaps the best- 
known exposition of his views on mind, politics, 
morals, and religion. 

A friend to royalty, his views were condemned 
by Parliament in 1666, and he was in danger of 
still severer measures. His last works were a 
translation of Homer and a history of the civil 
wars. He died Dec. 4, 1679. 


HOBSON, JOHN ATKINSON: Economist; Uni- 
versity extension lecturer; born 1858, at Derby, 
England; educated at Lincoln College, Oxford. 
From 1880 to 1887 he was classical master at 
Faversham and Exeter, and from 1887 to 1897 
Lecturer on English Literature and Economics 
for the London Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching, and the Oxford University 
Delegacy. Hobson is a Fabian Socialist. One 
of the founders and editors of The Progressive Re- 
view; a frequent contributor to The Contempo- 
rary and Westminster and other reviews. He has 
written: ‘‘Problems of Poverty’’; ‘‘The Evolu- 
tion of Modern Capitalism’’; ‘‘The Problem of the 
Unemployed”’; ‘John Ruskin, Social Reformer”’; 
“The Economics of Distribution’’; ‘‘Interna- 
tional Trade’’; ‘‘The Social Problem,” etc. He 
is coauthor with A. F. rae Bae “The Physiol- 
ogy of Industry.” Address: Elmstead, Limps- 
field, Surrey, England. 


HODGE, JOHN: English Labor member of 
Parliament; born 1855, Muirkirk, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land; educated at the Hutchesontown Grammar 
School, Glasgow. He took an early interest in 
labor matters, and in 1886 became secretary of 
the Steel Smelters’ Association. To his efforts 
are due the success and progress of the Associa- 
tion. In 1892 he was president of the Glasgow 
Trades Council, also president of the Trades 
Union Congress. In 1898 he was elected to 
Manchester City Council. He has written many 
pamphlets and articles. He was elected to Par- 
liament as member for Gorton (Lancashire) in 
1906. Address: Ormond Mansions, Great Or- 
mond Street, London, W. C. 


HOLLAND. See NETHERLANDS. 


HOLLAND, CANON HENRY SCOTT: Canon 
of St. Paul’s, London, and chairman of the Lon- 
don Christian Social Union; born in Ledbury, 
Herefordshire, England, in 1847, and educated at 
Eton and at Balliol College, Oxford. After some 
years of residence at Oxford as student of Christ 
Church, he became canon of Truro (1882), and of 
St. Paul’s, London (1884). He is one of the lead- 
ers in the Anglican Church. Besides his notable 
share in ‘‘Lux Mundi,” he has written many 
books, such as ‘“‘In Behalf of Belief” and ‘‘The 
City of God.” He was principal founder of 
the Christian Social Union (q. v.) in 1889, and 
is chairman of the energetic London branch of 
the union, and editor, He is in politics and 
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reform an outspoken leader in Anglican Christian 
Secialism. : 


HOLLANDER, JACOB H.: Economist; born 
Baltimore, 1871; graduate of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1891. He was appointed associate pro- 
fessor of finance and held the position till rg00, 
when he became associate professor in political 
economy, r901—4, and professor in 1904. He is 
head of the political economy department of the 
university. In 1897 Hollander was secretary of 
the Bimetallic Conference abroad. ereseues by 
President McKinley treasurer of Porto Rico 1g00- 
1901, he organized the revenue system (‘‘Hol- 
lander Law’’). He investigated the finances of 
San Domingo for President Roosevelt, 1905, and 
was special agent of the State Department 1906-7. 
Author of various economic studies on finance and 
taxation. Address: 335 Dolphin Street, Balti- 
more. 


HOLST, HENRIETTE ROLAND: Author; So- 
cialist; born, 1869, at Noordwyk, Holland; first 
work published in 1895; joined Social Democratic 
Labor Party in 1897, and has worked devotedly 
in the propagation of the principles and ideals of 
Socialism. Mrs. Holst stands for ‘‘orthodox, un- 
compromising Marxism, understood not only as 
a political opinion, but a general philosophy.” 
She is the author of ‘‘Capital and Labor in Hol- 
land,’’ ‘‘The General Strike and Social Democ- 
racy,”’ ‘‘Sonnets,’”’ ‘‘Poems,” ete. Address: 
Laren, Holland. 


HOLYOAKE, GEORGE JACOB: Historian 
of cooperation; born in Birmingham, England, in 
1817. The son of an iron-worker, he was edu- 
cated in the Mechanics’ Institute and taught 
mathematics. In 1837 he heard Robert Owen, 
and became one of his ‘‘social missionaries’’ sta- 
tioned at Sheffield. In 1841, in lecturing at Chel- 
tenham, he gave a novel turn to a Bible passage, 
and was imprisoned six months for blasphemy. 
He was sometimes called the father of secularism, 
being neither theistic nor atheistic. For several 
years he edited The New Moral World, and then 
for fifteen years The Reasoner. To abolish ‘‘the 
taxes on knowledge’’ he printed an unstamped 
newspaper till his fines amounted to £600,000. 
Becoming interested in cooperation, he identi- 
fied himself with the cause, and published ‘‘The 
History of Cooperation in Rochdale,’ which is 
said to have led to the formation of 250 co- 
operative societies. His ‘‘History of Coopera- 
tion in England’”’ (2 vols.) appeared in 1875- 
1878; ‘‘The Rochdale Pioneer” in 1882. Besides 
these he has written numerous tracts and papers 
and innumerable newspaper articles on coop- 
eration and on secularism. His life is told in 
‘“‘Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life’’ (1892). 
Died 1906. 


HOME COLONY: Home, Wash., ‘‘the only 
anarchist colony.”’ In 1896 three families moved 
from a disrupted Socialist colony at Glannis, 
Wash., and without any plan of organization 
bought adjacent land and commenced a more or 
less communal life. Other families came and, in 
1898, a landholding association was formed. It 
had as its only rules that no more than two acres 
per individual should be allowed any person or 
family, that the title should be held by the asso- 
ciation simply to prevent the land being sold in 
larger quantities, but that the association should 
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sell, without any other restriction, the use and 
occupation of the land (including the right of re- 
sale), and should sell this for just what the land 
cost. Beyond this the association does nothing 
and there is no community, government, author- 
ity, or law, except that the association pays the 
taxes and distributes them according to the land- 
holding and conducts a school under the state law. 
All improvements are made by the voluntary 
contribution of those who desire them. A store 
is also conducted by voluntary cooperation. Peo- 
ple are free to marry or to practise ‘‘free love,”’ 
and the views of the community are said to be 
about equally divided on this subject. There is 
no law as tosaloons or crime, tho there is no saloon 
and little drinking or evil of any kind. The com- 
munity has steadily grown and (1907) numbers 
about 150 persons. At first much criticized, 
their quiet life has made almost all in the neigh- 
borhood friendly to them. Agriculture is the 
main occupation, though there is carpentry, 
blacksmithing, and logging. Dissensions arise, 
but each family is so independent that these dif- 
ferences do not seem to last and the community 
seems after ten years to be growing in stability. 
Voluntary cooperation is encouraged. Meetings 
are held Sundays for ethical, economic, or other 
addresses and discussions. A little paper is 
published, The Demonstrator. Address: Home, 
Lakebay P. O., Washington. 


HOME RULE. See Ir1sH Home RULE. 


HOMES, OWNERSHIP OF (for other coun- 
tries, see Lanp): In the United States only are 
there official statistics available on a large scale as 
to the ownership of homes. (See also Housine 
QUESTION; OVERCROWDING; TENEMENTS.) 


Ownersuip oF HomEs IN THE U. S., 1890 AND 1900 


(All these statistics are from the census, 1900) 


Per Cent or Fam- 
ILIES HAVING 


HomEes— 
Number of 
Kinp or Famity families Owned 
Hired 
Mort 
Free gazed 
1900 
ANU Tatas seed occre eae 16,187,715 | 31.8 | 14.77) 53.5 
Harm families. 4)........-. 5,698,901 | 44.4 | 20.0 | 35.6 
Other families; ).< .ic.c.c sj66s 10,488,814| 23.4 | 12.9 | 63.7 
1890 
AN families. jc... 26% 12,690,152] 34.4 | 13-4 |] 52.2 
Farm families........:...] 4,767,179] 47.3 | 18.6 | 34.2 
Other famillies.c.. ..0600 7,922,973 | 26.7 | 10.2 | 63.1 


A “‘family,’”’ according to the census, is any ‘‘group of in- 
dividuals who occupy jointly a dwelling-place or part of a 
dwelling-place or for any individual living alone in any place 
of abode.”’ A ‘“‘family’’ may include all the occupants and 
employees of a hotel, cabin, tent, factory, or stable, if they 
habitually sleep there. 


The totals for the 160 cities of continental U.S. 
having at least 25,000 inhabitants are as follows: 
Families having home, owned, total, 1,027,256; 
free, 561,664; mortgaged, 435,233; unknown, 
30,359. Families having home, hired, 2,970,107; 
tenure unknown, 139,916. Per cent of families 
having home, owned, total, 25.7; free, 14.5; mort- 
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gaged, 11.2. Per cent of families having home, 


hired, 74.3. 


OWNERSHIP OF HoMEs IN REPRESENTATIVE CITIES, 1900 


PER CENT oF FAMILIES 
Havinc Homes— 


City Owned 
Hired 
Mort- 
Total | Free gaged 

AN CIATICO, Crain sists winlo Sia sieteae 18.6 | 13.5 Cre 81.4 
Baltimore MM sets: <lxnre eee 27.9 | 20.5 Caer 72.1 
Boston Masste- soosas cecier 18.9 9.2 9-7 81.1 
Wialo uN Vee 24); clas ere 32.9 | 15.8 | 17.1 67.1 
atte: Monten oa mics eee ate te 29.3 | 21.3 8.0 970.7 
Chicago Ul Sivise ss eles 6 clare she 25. X) execor uses 74.9 
Cincinnati, ORIO.)..c06 sacs er 20.9 | 13.9 7.0 79.1 
Glevetand SONG ccsioniecenicies a7 AL ade. | Fou 62.6 
Coftumbus ODIO. Face ssve coc 20/9) | 38.n. ise 68.8 
Dallas Mex ccna Selle aces 33.2 | 26.7 6.5 66.8 
Wenver(Colieues ccs cones 28004) Lassi Mtoe, 72.0 
Des Moines, Iowa............ 38.5 | 22.1 16.4 61.5 
Detrowes Mich gisstetac steia,evsierea,0 300501122250) 1606 60.9 
FalliRiver Macs. csc sieesisiee.s 18.0 7.4 | 10.6 82.0 
Heartiord | Conmincs scaccecs 21.8 7.e | 4.7 78.2 
Frolvyokes Mass Reseuvie alc <0 19.4 7.2) 12.2 80.6 
Indianapolis, Ind............ 237 VlFe oe ersco 66.3 
Sal CIC Ys ING) erasarerereialerntel ais 20.0 | Ir.0 9.0 80.0 
ATISAS Clty aie science cists tre 33-7 | 22.5 | rn22 66.3 
Joansas City, MO steer ce iets ote 24.2 | Isc2 | rr.0 75.8 
fos Angeles, Calsccvcese sm se 44.21 27001 17.0 55.9 
Lotiswitle Fyre sss ieistersies o' 26.4 | 20.0 6.4 73.6 
EOWEMAMASS ec stecle vere aelehese eke a2 or} tsar 9.8 77.1 
NewarksNa item cis-s bisle shetetes 21.1 8.5 | 12.6 78.9 
New Haven; Connisoce. 3 oss 96560) 2On7 tS 46, 73.4 
New Orleans, La..........-- 22.2 | 19.1 Sue 77.8 
New YorkoNe Yes cits eo nre co 2.1 re 7.0 87.9 


Manhattan and Bronx bor- 


OLIQDS eh Ie Gee clots stare, ats 5.9 253 3.6 94.1 
Brooklyn borough......... 18.0 4.5 [10.5 82.0 
Queens borough........-.. 36.4 | 15.9 | 20.5 63.6 
Richmond borough........ 36.7 | 20.5) || 16.2 63.3 

INOrfOlles Vac Aaaiiere.a eveier case ate 17.0 | 13.6 3.4 83.0 
Philadelphia, Pa eededsacets 22°55 |) 22.5. |)) kOn0 77.9 
Pittsbures Pat ate die les e 27.2 | 15.2] 12.0 42.8 
Portland, Me... escent 33.695) 2358 8.4 67.8 
Portland, Ore.. ST 4 il @Les 9.6 68.6 
Providence, R. I. 21.0] 11.0] I0.0 79.0 
St. Louis, Mo.... 22.8] 14.2 8.6 77.2 
St. Paul, Minn.. 29.9 | 19.8 | 10.1 "70.F 
Salem, Mass....... 29.6 | 18.0] xrr.6 70.4 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 40.0 | 29.1] 10.9 60.0 
San Antonio, Tex.... 38:0 1 934..2 4.8 62.0 
San Francisco, Cal 24.1 | 16.0 8.1 75-9 
Washington, D.C.. want 24a NETO. 8.1 75.8 
Worcester, Mass). 0/0./0 <5 oj<csis:01[),24.0 8.7} 16.2 75.1% 


In 1900 only 46.5 per cent of the families, or 
less than one half of the families of our country, 
owned their own homes; only 32 per cent, less 
than one third, owned unmortgaged homes. 
From 1890 to 1900, the number of families owning 
their own homes, free or mortgaged, fell from 
47.8 to 46.5 per cent. Of farm families, in 1g00, 
64.4 per cent owned a home and only 44.4 per cent 
an unmortgaged home. The number of families 
owning farms free or mortgaged fell from 65.9 in 
1890 to 64.4 in 1900, and those owing unmortgaged 
farms fell from 47.3 in 1890 to 31.8in 1900. Other 
homes free or mortgaged fell from 36.9 in 1890 to 
36.3 in 1900; unmortgaged homes other than 
farms, fell from 26.7 to 23.4 percent. From 1890 
to 1900 farm tenants increased from 34.1 to 35.6. 
Other tenants increased from 63.1 to 63.7. 

These statistics, however, must not be pressed. 
A mortgage on a home often means a family of 
immigrants who buy a home but put a temporary 
mortgage on it till they can pay it off. Orit may 
mean a newly married couple; or in a hundred 
ways may mean the gaining and not the losing of 
a home. 
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TENURE OF FARMS BY DIVISION 


STATE OR TERRITORY 


United States...... ' 
Continental United States 
North Atlantic EE chan 


South Atlantic Division. 
North Central Division. . 


South-Central! Division s.ccues te eiicie/a attends 
AW GSterrniy LA VASLOM. 2-7, cvlavctsle WiWNE s1eleieielalereetelbiousteh lets 
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Per Cent oF FarMS OPERATED BY— 


Owners Cash tenants 
1900 | 1890 | 1880 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880 
oh Gap Tees | Faas ce Ue 10.0 8.0 
64.7 7236 |) 7405 a KAY 10.0 8.0 
79.2 | 81.6 | 84.0 9-8 7.9 7.0 
55.8 | 62.5 11639) | 2759) | 22-8 eine 
72 76.6 719-5 9.5 Yair 5.2 
oof) 5SE04 |} 62.5 || 63.8 | 77.351 F4s0] aes 
a3} 83.4 | S797) 186.6 vay 5.0 Me 


Share tenants 


1900 | 1890 | 1880 
22.2 18.4 | 17.5 
22.2 18.4 | 17.5 
IT.O 4) IO.5 9-0 
26.63.51 2525.41 24-58 
TBc4 datokal 1545 
31-3 | 24.5 | 24.4 

8.9 Ghee 8.5 


SS A ee 


TENURE BY RACE 


Per cent of total private Per cent of private farm Per cent of other private 
families having homes— families having homes— families having homes— 
Race or Heap Owned Owned Owned 
. Hired Hired Hired 
ort- Mort- Mort- 
Total | F © 
ota ree | caged Total | Free gaged Total | Free paged 
Pesta be chotarsc, ches dternleik be eeieteicteumins 46.7 | 32.0 | 34.7 | 53.3 | 64.4 | 44:4 | 20.0 | 35.6 |S36. sun aaeomen EEO Se 
WV ALLEG so oisic as c/autatolofas v celbsiorelonecntnrotete 49-7 | 33«8 | 15.9 | 50.3°| 7o.3 | 48.2 | 22.2 | 920.7 (Ie gGnan een onan aes Ona 
NEBrO. 2... eee eee eee eee ee 21.8 | 16.3 50!) FScaetasnge vses 7<0°| 74.7 |P 1910) | nas 4.5 | 81.0 
fecian, SER AB AP Ota A, eo eee 91.4 | 88.2 32 8.6 | 95.6 | 90.2 Sue 4-4 | 86.6 | 86.0 0.6 | 13.4 
ON POURT sete ats sol ela sic Aivislete etme e - -6 8.0 ‘0-6 SOTA 8.8 6.3 2.5.1] 9fa2 8.5 8.0 &.5 | 91-5 
SE ea 
ATIVE he sis anle o Sraue aliehatolotacstel cise Bitiecke | ead rS4.'| 48.9 | 68.2 | 48.7 |) 26.7 | sensu 
: 3 : . O.h- | e7Ol -T4.8. 1" Ge. 
Foreign-born 46.1 | 28.7 | 27.4 | 53.9 | 8r.2@ | 48.4 | 32.8 | 28.8) |) g67ueraeer ae at 
Totaly ae a cpawis tise eutertancnarelere 46.7 | 32.0 | 14.7 | 53.3 | 64.4 | 44.4 | 20.0 | 35.6 | 36.5 | 24.8 | rx.7 | 63.5 
OWNERSHIP OF HoMES IN CERTAIN WARDS 
OWNED 
@iry AND WarRD Total i Un- 
homes Hired known 
Eres Encum- Un- 
bered known 
SI Fy OnCISCOme om eee reise as ae a cldie natal beats 
Assembly District ak we sins cies «cee ace. nine. naieee ate 57ha8 < 49,656 aya82 
Kesembiv DiStmcb ag. asics cyst veh aianick Giclee: 21498 ele 37.) | ae doa a8 
ASSEMDLYE DO ShriCtnes eee tete etsy aviots wo tiemierre ete iets 3.900 a a17ek a8 
DEnuer sia verte e tea oe tk Ok ee oor 3 39 7 3,617 114 
WU Atich heh OS PRA aI urge ae rh me ates 9,979 5,000 3,114 155 21,215 
a DA age) ole che lin, oh dal uy ef e Gy alta wy nel "attayarretie® plop Mapanit fay attebatevey di 2,232 21 6 495 
Wat 6 icc watele shew paniounaittete Phat ieind, covtsiechathia tebe 21830 i 2 ve Ee AO 
Chifoaeg st Nereis Wie Te ma ee tie teen Raat SEER oe li Ae es! 
Wrardies ees stig 3 43.735 3.454 258,582 9,019 
Saks _ 13 20 3,051 282 
peat 19 319 160 8,519 190 
Race ce act 564 77 5,092 Bo 
rage ee 1,698 554 45,129 2,781 
, ie ds 133 124 5,492 384 
PRB TMOLE. sarc d atastats ainett ott eT Tee ie act ote 104,146 86 9° 33 4,152 251 
Ward a) 4: @ ole o FSi ele, 01 a), (viai.o taneie eit iéierwin, gulp 6rd, Chee, odie is 4,504 + ast; 6,960 743 69,761 7,396 
VUNG. Tecid Fp ce totes aie ick te RAE Ai i eee A77t a 6 225 a9) 31294 496 
PS OSTOW cele tee ath hee erie Pe OO: an ee 114.705 35 234 43 3,369 569 
VME cs Me ROC eI ROTI Hen aie OF LNA AR 5.635 1044 10,395 357 9,083 4,926 
ARES 0 hk RO Be Re ee ee nO eek Caer op BN phe sig 230 5 51238, | 207 
Ward 18 SS) ie wide ard pret nie So. e/a bel ae wi tle ,\eieidimie a mikhe id oie Ph 85 aghe Fes 19 4,247 246 
PROSE TILE WA iis Sore ove, Ree eee ce tide Ce Le ee ag se 12 nar t99 2 4,463 rao 
IVAN (GAS 9 oesis wena d olatharerer te Toroteta ecco a ete 3,640 ‘37 S002 99° 35,178 2,118 
Vises Re Teen eae? cate Boe: 3.516 z 332 61 2,37 210. 
IS EM EIOUIDUT Sete dell. vols sr Paka oe hh, Ree ese 12 1,123 6 ee ae a pa 187 
VRE Mterinc (es pie Bt cea na SOR setback. Meher ise aime, ena 5,084 NEM 9,099 1,008 90,983 3,336 
MUM remuins Sievanitieinn evict teeninta tc cfcc cenit ere 5.335 240 45 76 4,610 113 
, 431 131 18 4,081 74 
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OwneErRSHIP oF HoMEs IN CERTAIN WaRDS.—Continued 


City AND WarRD FE ord 
e 
: 

New York City: 
Brookly pi Borough ian wets oaeveinale, bis eketeteitae cies 252,519 
Wer ix Gierapesa ae chaevatens, se aap isl Vel acto ey rieik's + sfe.giney 12,630 
WV enh fa Shanta ao cibe s fursraus sid, ele susie sesleve eo/v tee 18,119 
WVIGRBGINAN, DOLOURIG te cides, Cle ae ois ecto ales wh 383,726 
ASsempl ya iIstrict, Siljaenreyo reenter twat e Parloce ak 14,042 
AssemblyeDistrich: 205... ocpivsts ores askuy o e104 eer 14,568 
PRP VSSOLE DLV MOIS ETI Ch 12 sare releta tele tap sieta sist ae ni oce oe 20,742 
MISHUSIILALE ETN Sele tore a ee eee Teles: s Sin be Oa) eas 73,519 
SVV ATT 3); cidebetcnerSe. allel gate ota asters a halve B His ck tua ls 2,455 
Viv a OF Cons Soe Ce MERIT O calc fy een cart UA ec te 2,507 
AEH CAG] DRAG table © s;01s50) Bevo nlel el Siste, ie a8? Ee Ak aio lbsb Sides 263,093 
ATCC Ae crates sterete tenis HERTS reuters tinie cr elerehere wines 7,100 
DWTS Ft aha: deteielea AR ltVeistaicralere tis ple stviciareis wield he 4,981 


HOMESTEAD AND EXEMPTION LAWS: 
Provisions of law by which homesteads are se- 
cured beyond reach of creditors or liabilities on 
the part of their owners are of modern growth. 
The Homestead Law of the United States, tho 
long agitated and several times passed by the 
House of Representatives, and tho antedated by 
the like laws of several states, was not enacted by 
Congress till May 20, 1862. Altho often abused 
(see Pustrc Domarn), it has proved one of the 
most beneficent as well as successful laws ever 
passed. It has opened up to immediate settle- 
ment millions of acres of public lands, and has 
attracted to this country millions of our best citi- 
zens. By its provisions any citizen or applicant 
for citizenship over twenty-one years of age may 
enter upon 160 acres of any unappropriated public 
lands, graded at $1.25 per acre, or eighty acres 
of such lands, valued at $2.50 per acre, by the gov- 
ernment, on payment of the nominal fee of $5 to 
$10. After five years’ actual residence on the land, 
a patent thereof is issued to the settler by the gen- 
eral land officer at Washington. This patent isa 
valid title from the U.S. If the purchaser wishes 
to complete his title in less than five years, he can 
only do so by purchase. No individual is per- 
mitted to acquire more than 160 acres, tho there 
is no limit to the amount hecan purchase. There 
is a proviso that no lands acquired under the 
Homestead Act can be liable for any debts 
of the settler contracted before the issuing of 
the patent for his homestead. (See Pusuic 
Lanps.) 


HOMESTEAD STRIKE: In July, 1892, a 
serious difficulty arose in the iron and steel works 
of Messrs. Carnegie & Co., Homestead, Pa., em- 
ploying several thousand men. Wages had been 
for many years fixt in these works by a sliding 
scale based upon the selling price of steel billets. 
(See AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF IRON AND 
STEEL WoRKERS.) The scale agreed upon in 1889 
was to expire on June 30, 1892; and when that 
date approached, the owners gave notice of a de- 
sire to reduce the basis from $26.50 a ton to $23, 
and to make the scale terminable at the beginning 
of January instead of at the beginning of July. 
To this the employees objected, because in the 
middle of winter they could not afford a cessation 
of work, and would not be in a position to resist 
any unwelcome demands made by the employers. 
The number of men actually affected by the cut- 
down was not large, but the delegates of the 


OwNED 
Hired Un- 
Brees Encum- Un- known 
bered known 

18,611 25,763 586 205,154 2,405 
402 55 16 11,593 61 
648 2,306 29 15,001 75 
6,305 9,056 955 352,116 15,294 
14 42 6 13,048 332 
113 135 12 13,913 395 
307 862 77 18,676 820 
9,725 4,915 251 56,384 2,244 
183 AG Uijae stemeroe 2,186 37 
145 Ads Al cet ee 2,276 42 
29,033 24,013 2,482 196,124 I1,441r 
471 319 58 5,939 313 
263 113 47 4,194 364 


Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers, in the name of the employees, rejected 
the proposed scale. The employers retaliated by 
formally discharging all who refused their terms 
and announcing that they would hold no further 
negotiation with the association as such. Carnegie 
& Co. had provided against the contingency of a 
strike or lockout during the previous six weeks 
by building a fence around the works three miles 
long and 12 ft. high upon a parapet 3 ft. in height, 
and covered with barbed wire, so that the opera- 
tives called the works Fort Frick. Three hun- 
dred Pinkerton constables were brought by water 
to the works. They were introduced into the 
state unarmed, but brought arms and ammuni- 
tion.with them packed in boxes. A large body of 
strikers were in waiting to prevent their landing, 
having taken possession of the works. The testi- 
mony is conflicting as to which party fired first, 
but a skirmish ensued with a heavy volley of 
shots from the strikers, in which seven of the 
Pinkertons and strikers were killed and many 
others wounded. The struggle continued two 
days. On the opposite bank a brass ten-pound 
cannon was obtained and fired on the barges. 
The crowd also attempted to set fire to the barges 
by pouring burning oil upon the river, and finally 
the Pinkertons surrendered, and were imprisoned 
in a rink until evening, when they were got away 
from the town by rail. On their way to the rink 
and to the station they were beaten and mal- 
treated in spite of the efforts of the strike leaders 
to control the crowd, which was largely composed 
of Slavs, Hungarians, and women. Troops were 
sent to Homestead by the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and stationed there many weeks, the town 
being put under martial law. Great severity 
was displayed. Eleven workmen and _ specta- 
tors were killed in the fights. Some of the lead- 
ers were arrested and order was restored; for tho 
the manager, Mr. Frick, was afterward shot at bya 
Russian named Berkmann, this act seems to have 
been quite independent of the men on strike. 
For an unguarded expression of sympathy with 
Berkmann, a private (James) was strung up by 
his thumbs and flogged. After about six weeks 
a large number of the strikers returned to work, 
but a number of new men were subsequently en- 
gaged by the company, and many of the strikers 
did not return. A committee of Congress, ap- 
pointed to investigate the employment of Pinker- 
ton detectives, held an inquiry at Pittsburg into 
the circumstances of the strike. The evidence 
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given before them showed that a conviction 
prevailed among the men, that since the intro- 
duction of the McKinley tariff the profits of the 
company had increased, and that there was, 
therefore, no occasion for any such reduction of 
wages as they proposed. Further, the strength 
of the feeling against the employment of Pinker- 
ton special constables found general expression. 
Great excitement over the strike was roused 
through all the country. Subscriptions were 
raised by working men to support the strike. 
Lawyers were sent on to defend the strikers 
against persecution for using arms to defend their 
homes against ‘‘ foreign invasions.’’ The feeling 
against the Pinkertons ran very high. In Massa- 
chusetts an act prohibiting the employment of 
Pinkerton constables was passed in 1892, anda 
similar act was passed in New Jersey during the 
same year. 


HOMICIDE. See CRIME (pages 333-335): 


HOPEDALE: Formerly a Christian Socialist 
community, now an industrial ‘‘model village,” 
near Milford, Mass. The founder of the com- 
munity was the Rev. Acton Ballou (q. v.): Its 
first compact dates from Jan., 1841, before 
Brook Farm; but the community did not actu- 
ally commence operations till April, 1842. Hope- 
dale lasted much longer than Brook Farm, con- 
tinuing till 1856 or 1857. In 1854 it was at its 
highest point of success and hopefulness. The 
community was originally called Fraternal Com- 
munity No. 1, and numbered about thirty indi- 
viduals. 

By 1851 the community came to own about 
500 acres, consisting of about thirty new dwelling- 
houses, three mechanic shops, with water-power, 
carpentering and other machinery, and a small 
chapel used for educational and religious pur- 
poses. At the same date it had about thirty- 
six families, besides single persons—some 175 
persons in all. A tract written by Mr. Ballou in 
1851 says: 

“Tt is a socialistic community, successful- 
ly actualizing, as well as promulgating, prac- 
tical Christian socialism—the only kind of so- 
cialism likely to establish a true social state on 
earth.” 

Its high hopes were for a time realized. Acton 
Ballou worked faithfully to carry them into effect. 
That they finally failed was no fault of Mr. Ballou. 
At first Mr. Ballou was the head of the commu- 
nity, but ultimately he was superseded by a Mr. 
G. D. Draper, an enterprising business man who 
became the business spirit of the whole commu- 
nity, who had a brother in business with him 
who had no sympathy with the community. Mr. 
Draper became more and more interested in 
lucrative outside concerns. Meanwhile, he had 
bought up three fourths of the joint stock. 
Finally, becoming dissatisfied with the commu- 
nity, he paid the debts and compelled its suspen- 
sion. 

The Drapers (cotton machinery makers) have, 
however, now developed in place of the old com- 
munity attractive homes for their employees. A 
large share of the 3,000 men live in homes 
put up and owned by the company. They are 
finished for the most part in unstained wood, 
tastefully and conveniently designed. The streets 
are lined by small lawns or flower beds without 
fences; there is a park of some 150 acres, with six 
acres of playground, so that the whole is quite 
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attractive. Water, gas, electric light, baths, with 
good drainage, are provided for nearly all the 
houses. A comfortable home can be hired for $6 
amonth. Better houses can be had for from $10 
to $20 a month. 


HOSPITALS: Hospitals are among the most 
ancient forms of relief institutions. There were 
hospitals in India and Persia before the Christian 
era. The Greek temples of A®sculapius served 
as places to which the sick were brought for re- 
lief. So more or less with the sacred places of - 
all early races, civilized and uncivilized. The 
first hospitals apart from these were probably 
founded by the Christian churches, like the great 
one founded by Basil in Cesaria about 375 A.D., 
with rooms for lepers as well as other invalids. 
From this time they multiplied rapidly. One of 
the earliest still existent is the great Hétel Dieu 
of Paris, dating probably from the seventh 
century. During the crusades many hospitals 
were built, including two at Jerusalem, and the 
knights who attended these were called hospi- 
talers. The sisters of charity were also active 
in developing them at Lyons, France. Hospi- 
tals were early connected with the universities, 
notably at Bologna, and in London (St. Bar- 
tholemew’s, 1596; Bethlehem, 1547; St. Thom- 
as’s, 1553). 

The oldest large hospital in the United States 
is er penyy the Pennsylvania Hospital (1750), 
and the second, the New York Hospital (1771). 

They now exist in all cities and are of very 
many kinds. The annual number of patients 
in the Middlesex Hospital, London, is over 
2,000, while it treats annually some 18,000 in 
their homes. The Johns Hopkins Hospital of 
Baltimore was endowed by Mr. Hopkins (1873) 
with $4,500,000. 

There were in. the U. S. in 1903 1,493 hospitals 
with 156 dispensaries and 166 nurseries. Of the 
hospitals 822 had been established since 1890. 
The inmates Jan. 1, 1905, numbered 71,530, of 
whom 24,000 were in public hospitals, 23,965 in 
private, and 23,564 in ecclesiastical. The cost 
of maintenance in 1903 was $28,200,867, of 
which $2,276,336 came from public funds for 
private and ecclesiastical hospitals, besides $6,- 
606,085 for the public hospitals. Of the ecclesi- 
astical hospitals, $1,344,932 came from public 
funds and $611,461 from pay inmates. 

Prussia had (1885) 1,593 hospitals with 80,401 
beds; that is, 28 beds per 10,000 population. 
The state owned 18.1 per cent of the hospitals 
and 26.4 of the beds; and treated 33.1 of the 
patients. The hospital at Friedrichsheim, near 
Berlin, built in 1870-74, has 600 beds in 12 build- 
ings, and cost 4,594,229 marks; that is, 7,455 
per bed. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 
OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE 
OF, AND BARTENDERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE: One of the larger unions in affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor. The 
alliance was formed as a national union in 1890 
out of four locals. The alliance and league re- 
ported in 1905 38,700 members, and paid that 
year in death benefits $22,700. 

HOURS OF LABOR (see also E1cut-Hour 
MovEMENT; Ercut-Hour PuiLtosopuy; CHILD 
LABor; SWEAT-SHOPS; TRADE-UNIoNS; WAGES): 
In this article we give information as to the hours 
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commonly prevailing in different trades and coun- 
tries. Itmust be remembered, however, that such 
statements can be made, as a rule, only for trades 
investigated by the Labor and Statistical Bureaus 
of the different countries, and that these are, and 
almost of necessity must be, only the larger and 
better organized trades. Hence, the hours here 
given must not be taken as typical for the numer- 
ous shops, stores, and small factories which are ill 
organized, nor for even the great department and 
other stores and the factories employing girls 
and others only to a small extent in trade-unions. 
Article Trade-Union will show how close is the 
connection between the trade-union and short 
hours. Hence, where unions are not found or 
are weak, hours are almost always long. (For the 
worst cases, see SWEAT-SHOPS.): In very many 
cases, however, by no means to be called sweat- 
shops, hours, as in many stores and some factories, 
are much longer than in most of the trades re- 
ported in these statistics. 


Hours or LABor IN FACTORIES AND TRADES, U. S., 1904 
(Compiled from Bulletin of U.S. Labor Bureau, July, 1905) 


n n 
Ge a= Hy E § 
OO] Og ow ah 
5 Blow 2 a 2 B 5 
OccuPATION AND Od! 8c} os on 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION 9) ac, LA Oe 
. 6) 82¢/ 58) €3 
2/249 | > S$ 
o <q < 
Bakers, first hands, male: 
NoarthvAtlantion setter cceoscie ne 34 77/63 .64|$0.2813 
South Atlantic. A0kscatedts cieose 20 36/63.22 2451 
INortinCentrals sich cts ts.nisre gts 35) Por 50.32 2843 
South Centrale mh. cke ote c sie ave 14 20/66.45] .2416 
WWGBUCE Teh teyeterwia aps (ars <n al © creer sie II 18/59 .67 3808 
WinitediStatesiccciieacaes < ashes 114] 252/61.78 2813 
United States, second hands, male| 114} 434/63.46 2160 
United States, third hands, male. . 63] 357|59-34 2107 
Blacksmiths, male: 
INOTtHPATIAMtICNS sc. neces ce sc 13 31/55.61 2814 
PoureAtlantics = vecc:c's + sce. 8 20|59.10 2317 
North Central. csi. i ceeiiccecee 19 40/59.43 2629 
OULECeLbrell Wein pers avels tase sees 5 11/57-45 2857 
WVGSTEritiGr ic see es Oe cs © erale © ers 3 6|56.00 3222 
Wyniced! States ae .1/crsfela,- oes 48) 108/57.88 2680 
Boots and Shoes 
Closers-on, female: 
North Atlantic siesta oistee.is.e0.0 25| 123/56.82 1865 
INOrt OI Centra lin ternisimisre beusiohet dere 15) 118/57.92 I511 
Wmited States east wets cts cites 40|  241/57.36 1691 
Lasters, machine, male: 
North Atlantion Sis cekic odd css 23} 343|/56.89 2791 
INerthiCentraless sccnteteroredigen « 14| 237|57.11 2971 
United:States'.:. cctby dioslecsucters oes 37| 580/56.98 2865 
Building Trades Wi 
Bricklayers, male: 
North Atlanticns o.cccuicuieidoe st 75| 2,053}46.92 5438 
South Atlantic. Soci nis sane 36) 626/50.83 5058 
WorthiCentrals ace ttastaaiede 70) 1,370/40.51 5702 
Soupmcentralis. ders. chix wha ce 28} 288]/48.22| .5802 
Western, sctia cg, a sile.usswidslsiaids« 20] 3071/45.58 6936 
Winited’ Statesi ys ci <:sscus aisce:» 3 229| 4,644|47.32 5586 
Carpenters, male: 
orth Atlantic... ...-.......+. 82) 2,716|47.89 3771 
SouthiAtlanticnetue: ashes den 39| 997|52.09 2973 
North Central: ;@s-6,oreie tes o.« 69] 1,943|48.74 3670 
‘South Contralemearce iene ce 30| 56a\51.81 3128 
WESEETIU Ss. wiele's ices 'tie e whats plate 22} 5§30]46.70 4565 
United States. ta. ose eaciete\s 242| 6,748148.99 3633 
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Z allie 
So] 368] 5x ae 
3 se] s8i23] FE 
OccuPaATION AND SS! Bo] og os 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIvIsION =P ER a ea pits 
2a| 25/88) 52 
3b <x <q 
* Building Trades (continued) 
bait er avon male:! 

OFC AClATitIC® © sciv ciel sieis cre ate 92| 1,925|/40.72/$0.2972 
South Atlantic: .Wscadse oe. 28 AS 50.57 Waibe 
iNorib Centrale. esoe Serene 87| 1,806/46.89] .2898 
SombmCentrathe ye sy cceraaebsions 29] 307|50.96| .2080 
NVESLCIN Lunn theteeccnte satis etree 26| 320/47.46| .3796 

Wnited Statesio.focceccmeme 262| 4,814/47.47| .2866 

eee male: e ry 

orth tAtlanticwh. Ss. dsr’ atete aieke 1| 1,630/48.40] .3501 
Hout Atlante sso) sye.criewiareler 16 nae 50.48 ere 
Worth Centraliis . dock ohoku nee 67| 1,328]47.52| .3717 
mouth Centralhtinsca hac ce seek a 23| 328|50.32| .3038 
IWiesternieey Niey ccs sec aoa 2I| 321147.15| .4367 

United Statesss srs sn sate cic os 208] 4,124|48.43| .3543 

Tagen hanger male: 

ort PIATIDG Rasta crclersie siesrece 242/50.24 -3558 
MOwbnA tanec win acs feels = . 52.97 ee 
NorthiCentrala:jnkoe neat ee 36| 235|49.42| .3685 
SouthiCentrays< sia} rie wie oer avels 7 51|49-18) .3686 
INVESLOTTE fans Sees siabeine Reto ace 14 79\47-54 -4522 

Wied States. ste sclereses 6.0 103} 683/49.87| .3646 

beth ale: 

Orton LlantiCan.s. wa aenite es sles els 8 623/48.00] .4291 
South Atlante. co.te.cacees aie s.s ae ore 50.21 ae 
North Centrale ei taes as cclcre ate 66] 516/47.18] .4974 
WOME CeTibrals ic. wielsrabicisie rs ei or 23} 155/48.71| .4635 
IW ESLOTD os icikre ccichanse ans ie costed ete 22| 210/46.56| .5917 

UGIGER StHCESE. cielasus es sie oie 232\ 1,771/47.98] .4679 

CLA Sa ee male: 

orth Atlantie:®. Joc... ces - 10o| 895/46.6 .4986 
South (Atlantic dies os cleeutes 4 ae 52. o ie 
North (Centralai 5 asic 5.285 36 a's 17| 690|53-59| .3726 
South Centralerys oreo ss klew sic 2 52/59.46| .1952 
WIGS ie Bon ous ols tra sg co ce Ie 4 58|56.79| .3289 

United Statvess i hlrcececsiesleis 37| 1,794|50.38| .4289 

Clothing in Factories 
Banna me; machine, male: 
INorthyA tlanticey. jira verse lois)ss © 55.75|-..267 
SoubhrAtianticr ee, staat cress oe : : oone ; ce 
IN ODUM EN Die ataieietsreicie Giese 615s 3 4\54.50| .1508 

Waiiked SEAGES Er. stelelaslt «eye cies 7 17/57.71 .2337 

cone Heed: male: 

ort’ GATED hah clot Shes ate le lose! © wire Io 10|50.02 . 3805 
HOUCHUA IAN tICu nies cis, siete) s)l= © 2 65 a 17 ee 
INOreh Centrabas ce cits wcis oele on 2} 162|/51.74| .3495 
OULMMCOMULAls a ais cls esis bistale-s oe 2 4|55.00] .2389 

Warted Stateside cesiieicte a. 26| 545|51.09 .3655 

ise yer 

OLp MD AIANEIG)srencie tie sie) ¢', cis a's 169/53.98] .0987 
Sombie ATIAMC... vcteis oie +00 + 87|59.66| .0803 
NorthiCentraleenciejar ca +i « 9| 147/54.73 .0962 
SOD ALSO STAD ais) atetoliet oNs:c4e ve ef eous 2 37|57.70 0777 

LITHEEC SCALES Usreloieielsis ol © sie 20] 440/55.67| .0925 

Sewing-machine operators, male: =|- 
INCA CIA TI OLC ie wiel so edo a sue pcre» 373/53.72| .2175 
Booth Atiantics. i.isc ioc ena ee 2 20\60.00 .2266 
WWorbn Central pro. lisse) aims iets 5 25\55.28| .2329 
GUUS TURE shea) sis) are) o eile (etsiinue) I 6|/58.33] .2171 
Winited matatesan wae) aaa eee 16) 424|s4.17|__.2188 
Female, United States....... 27| 2,149/55.36| .1209 
Bushelmen, female: 
North Atlantic.............+- I 1/60.00] .1500 
South Atlantic 0 50 class atest 3 8158.50] .1273 
North Centralacs ses slelstele alee 2 3157.43] 2324 
South Central seis acre ciciuleo eleta te I 3/60.90] .1083 
United States..\. civiajere eine ls vi 15'58.67' .1258 


1 Includes men who mix mortar and wait on bricklayers, 
plasterers, and stone-masons whether or not a hod is used. 
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S81 68) Bul a. 
o| &%@ 
HE] es | 28 B32 
OccuPATION AND 34/52) oF my 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION gs g = pore ey 
3 uo 
Aajae| em] 8 
® < < 
Cotton Factories 
Spinners, frame, male: 
North Atlantic. ......+.++.+-. 7 40|58.95|$0.0785 
South Atlantics. .ctccets se ciciesians 5| 155|66.00] .o600 
United Statesian-ir.c s'si-a%' so 9 12} 195]64.55|] .0638 
Female, United States........... 22| 1,739/61.o1 0847 
Spinners, mule, male: 
North Atlantica mises ae 04 or II] 273/59.32| .1895 
Weavers, male: 
North Atlantic.............-. 13] 1,302158.78| .1477 
SouthvAtlantico wy cvia ae eaaaa ow = 6| 376|/66.00] .1029 
South Centraliecn ws on ec cues I 16]63.00;) .0726 
United States. a. icvs.ce- sere 20| 1,694|60.42| .1371 
Female, United States........... 21} 3,592|60.13| .1261 
Foundries 
acai whey male: 
ort tlantic.......0.+...-. 36| 619]55-94 . 2898 
South Atianticsewn a ausac%o es Tr 60154.95| .2972 
North Central care ace sarinaes 26| 380|56.05| .2703 
South Centraltrrtc.ste<acierran tees 12| 116]58.17| .3030 
Wiesteri. etek Gites ak ce eos II 114|54.21 - 3873 
Wnited' States. ccm s sicsi ace 96] 1,289155-98] .2942 
Machinists, male: 
Worth Atlantic. crt. ancl = inter 89] 3,570]56.07| .2736 
IOUCN Clave insects aceasta 28] 367/55-46 .2701 
Worth Centralhcr oan crieuniiae 73) 3,163]55-27| .2575 
Both Centrale scernivarcime ete: 21| 296|54-72] .3165 
WiESteTn cc cite cnie Os teins 17] 373/54-16] .3583 
United Statessa.ni ue vias 228] 7,760|55-57| .2726 
Tron and Steel ay? 
acpi oe 
Oren Alan io. ec vise wee. 8 0]64.47 - 4986 
SouthvAtlanties. <6. esas gas 3 rt 60.00] .3480 
NortniGentral onsen. nee 7 42|07.52 .8037 
ub Censralss:. 2 a> suave nae ir 6|72.00 -4692 
Unitedistatess sam. oss: 19! 123/64.24) .5463 
merece ce met) male: * y 
OTtn Atlantic, Nate, chiwic.s sare 4 2154.00] .576 
DOUtHIA TaMtiGrn iste venis ib: 2 oe 68.40 eage 
INOFEECONt TAL ar eile eiiarieald ni 3 7/61.71} .6191 
South Centralecenins ocueeen. I 2|72.00] .3551 
RIMIPEMOLALER mh isis calc as « 10 26|60.23| .5386 
a il vt male: Daa ; 
ort LIST BIC en ile aite se ia o 8 84.00 -1516 
pouth ‘Atlanticoy isos «on arta te 2 a repo ' Rene 
North Centralin. o> trcan cen ev 6 29 84.00 -1750 
South Centralivss face ckine os 6 16|84.00 -1370 
United Statesiaahus vanes) 22 112|/84.00 .I5S55 
Stone-cutters, granite, male: — - 
NortnAtianing stamens s cote 40| 476|48.01| .3881 
BGUtR Atlantic. i). civics ea iets 14] 119/49.71 3731 
North Central ov.ts. th. sense 13 77\52.40| .3591 
South Contratiin tc te. siobes gees 6| silsx.22| 3495 
Wiestertt Wats. st.actt oatavs reo 10] 202147.70| .5597 
United States. S267 on....a0 83] 925/48.71| .419% 
Printing ‘ 5 hie) 
Renner (book and job), male: 
orthAtiantic on saws os - 40] 68o0l52.16] . 
mouth Atlantic. svaaosds.sis> 16] 143|/54.62 "3497 
NOTtn Central... ier tinies aes 28} srr\53.90| .3302 
sort Cential vii. tmckmaiae st, 4 85|/53.72| .3169 
WV OSSEII ch paises id eed ete es 5 56|5t.00] .3861 
Marted States: cut. dem eats. 96| 1,475|53.05| .3365 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DIvIsION g3 go oO ar, 
6/3/88] 8 
28) 4eie Sl wee 
& < <x 
Printing (continued) 
Compositors (book and job), fe- 
male: 
North Atlantic; 75 ees nee 4 24|50.75|$o. 2886 
North Central ss.-0.. eevee oe 2 9|/54-00] .2901 
Whited States: cme. ve eee 6 33|/51.66| .2890 
Compositors (newspaper), male, ae. ah iar ; 
United States. ection 135| 1,795|47-23| .4916 
Linotype operators (bookand job), 
male: 
North Atlanties.% ctas200mn ee Io 74|52.38] .4103 
Sotith Atlantic’ .. 2:0) osc. aren 5 17|53-35| .3806 
North Centralivsccnn- an cee 12 86/48. 10] «5115 
South Central. ih...) se eee 2 6]52.00] .4054 
‘Western sd. ee 4 20/46.65 5455 
United!Statess irs e.tyctalvetanree 33] 203|50.07] .4627 
Linotype operators (newspaper), 
male, United States......... 135] 1,752|46.99| «5502 
Proof-readers, male: 
North Atlantic. 7.20 cscs esis 16 71|52.38] .3760 
South Atlantians..)eie sae 3 Hine asin 63237 
North Centralit 20s eterenstereieier 10 14]53.86] .3808 
South Centralqyo. anise ees 2 2154.00] .3935 
Western «2.0 aig. otisintetolesre screen 2 2|5r.00l .5098 
United Statés,.c. a. ar serra 96|52.82| .3761 
Female, United States 29|52.10] -3153 
Cigar-makers, male: 
orth Atlantic=:). «ns eae 312148.71| .3644 
South) Atlantic. .......5 eee 5] 1,325|60.00] .290r 
North Centrals.j, .spoo ce ene 193|46.91| .3165 
United'States,. <>. =... smear 22| 1,830]56.69| .3056 
Cigar-rollers (hand), male, United n 
Statesii \ svc vs cle eee 221\49.72| -2429 
Female, United States 637|54.38| -1296 


AveRAGE! Hours or LABOR PER WEEK IN THE LARGEST 


CiTIES OF THE U. S., 1904 

° oo g n 
| Ee ee Oe ese 
TRADE ss 8 ac a8 % a8 

ma) sag i ae 
Carpenters; . 35,-:i:c severe . .144.0144.0]/46.4|44.0/48. 1148.0 
Bricklayers.;.< 55... 03cm 44.0/44.0]44.0|44.0/48.0/48.0 
Plasterers <.iss0c.n« oan 44.0144.0/44.0144.0/44.3]48.0 
ainters iso. JesGAcu ee 44.1144.0|48.0/44.0/48.0]48.0 
Plumbers.€.. 20st Calne 44.2144.0/47.0/44.0/48.0]48.0 
Bricklayers’ laborers........ 44.0|44.0144.3/44.0/47.8]48.0 

Other laborers — building 

trades. co.) hotest eee 55.6147.0]58. 1/60.0/56.0/57.3 
Blacksmiths:.:\.\/,... tect §3-7|54-0|55-7|54.0|54.6/54.0 
‘Turners .s) 0 sehc- pte 5§3-9]54-0155.5'54.0|54.2154.0 
Tron-molders; .5.3.). sane cee §4.0|54.0155.1154.0|55.0|54.0 
Boiler-makers.............../52.6153.0/54.9)....|54-0/54.0 
Pattern-makers 0... ie4 9: 54.0/54-.1/55-.9/54.0/55-7|54.° 
Laborers—metal trades...... 53-9|54.1|56.3/54.0|56.0/54.0 
Cabinet-makers............. 47.1152.0|/60.0|/55.8/50.4|.... 
Machine wood-workers...... 51.7]54.0/54.0/60.0/53.4|58.1 
Compositors. (15 Sen comin 48.6149. 1/48.9/45.0]30.5/49-5 
Linotype operators.......... 48 .6149.8/46.1]....142.0]42.4 
Pressmen (printing)......... 43 .8150.4|53.7|48.0]45.9|46.2 
Stereotypers:/4.,. Jt ae 43-7148.0|46.4148.0]/42.0}42.0 

Street and sewer work: Th re 
Contractors’ laborers...... 58.1/56.9|60.0]..../54.0]48.0 
Municipal laborers........ 51.0155.7|45.3/48.0/44.0]48.0 


1 The average is obtained by dividing the aggregate num- 


ber of hours worked during the week by all the work 
to whom the figures relate, by the number of work peop 


perole 
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Hours of labor in other countries are usually 
longer than trade-union hours in the U.S. But 
outside of these trades, conditions are so different, 
it is impossible to make comparisons. 

The following table is compiled from an Eng- 
lish report on foreign labor statistics, issued by 
the Board of the Trade, 1906: 


Hours PER WEEK 
: 


n 2 Z a 
8| 8] § |42] § 
CountTRY AND City ae| §€ Bi pegs te 
Og) 3) 8 lmél a 
A, | fe 
Great Britain: 
Wondontes: £2 iis .A0sii ee dete as Sar PAz re) So)! SA tise ee 
ROS OW) eat ced tre, idem erhatotaie nds Sees eh St) WoL ealee E 
oo 53 | 49 
53 54 
$3 54 
So 50 
54 | 54 
53 | 49% 
United States: 
New. Obie puda ice Salas <i are 44 | 444] 444] 532] 44 
LO citen Vege SRG rm Rien Mie, eee Aa taal Aad x54 uae 
Philadelphialfelirate. ase vai ef 46%] 47 | 48 | ssdi.... 
SE LOGS ete ae Mis, oalesenn oa ee 3 AAeaae (eAAn | 54 


Holland: 
Amsterdam.... GOR aries Warne ts 
Rotterdam... .. 72 | 66 | 64 
POSH AgUGe ess Nera, caidas es 69: I. taenee 
itrech t\aetekin hee, -tatiaicte<) tyke Se NINOS Bl atedeallatera.e 
Italy 
ROME as Peis cela pipe o ous wskeis 4 60 OGuls on wihheecge 
Mariya Oiled ats pecciere 5 ey nyacs catia 63 Pal seat's, s'li0l oaks 
Sigh ip Ds Sear a Ree ea Eee [se | het: | eae Re etal seaeuaie 
BOLO RTE Oe ale tie borer sod eleiaceterstece OGal Sraiieata- diecatyel ttre 
IV OTMCO MTs siete Gale chee’ atehe ateahl «ster el urasd oil's oer S40 igs dokesian 
Norway: 
CH TISETIA - prarereeies ata aves sete 60 |). 4.4 60 7 57 


HOUSE OF DAVID, THE: Name of an Israelite 
religious community at Benton Harbor, Mich., 
U. S., established in 1902 by ‘‘Mary and Benja- 
min,” religious leaders of a peculiar faith derived 
from the Hebrew Scriptures. They state that 
their numbers are to total 144,000, and believe 
that the Lord is now setting His hand the second 
time to gather His people, the-first time being by 
Moses and the second time now, and that this 
necessitates the sounding of the seventh angel. 
They claim that the seventh angel or messenger 
is now sounding in Benjamin and Mary, the 
woman included, for the man is not without the 
woman, nor the woman without the man in 
the Lord. Six other angels or messengers they 
claim have already sounded and passed away, 
but that this is according to the Scriptures, for 
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the Lord will only have one standard on the earth 
at once. 

Their followers (1907) number about 500 
and practise strict communism. On attractive 
grounds they have several large living buildings, 
with electric light and steam heat, an auditorium, 
cannery and drying house, steam laundry, car- 

enter shop, tailor shop, coach factory, stables 
and barns, automobile-house, power-house, etc. 

The occupation is mainly fruit-raising and they 
have about 1,000 acres under cultivation, being 
among the best fruit farms of the district. They 
do a successful business running into the hundreds 
of thousands. They give much attention also to 
education and to music, having five bands. They 
have a large printing-house, considered a spiritual 
ark (whence the false report that they are build- 
inganewark). They produce much propaganda 
literature and publish a paper, Shiloh’s Messenger 
of Wisdom, 


HOUSING IN GREAT BRITAIN, THE NEED 
OF: According to Sir Robert Giffen, no fewer 
than eight millions of persons in the United King- 
dom—one fifth of the whole population—exist 
under conditions represented by a family income 
of less than a pound a week, and constituting not 
merely a disgrace, but a positive danger to our 
civilization. Dealing with this statement, Mr. 
Sidney Webb says these eight millions are 
“housed, washed, and watered worse than our 
horses.”’ Of these eight million people improperly 
housed, Sir Walter Foster, president of the Land 
Law Reform Association, estimates that nearly 
half are living in dwellings which ought to be 
pulled down. He says a very careful calculation 
has been made, showing that 690,000 English 
houses now occupied in town and country are so 
bad and rotten as to be utterly beyond repair. 
Lord Avebury recently told the London Chamber 
of Commerce that there are no fewer than two and 
a half millions of people living in London for 
whom better workmen’s dwellings are required. 

Mr. Johnstone Wallace, one of the public men 
of Newcastle, thus describes the housing condi- 
tions of that city: ‘‘Everywhere throughout the 
city cellars and garret dwellings are in common 
use, particularly in one part of the town, and the 
wretched character of the accommodation in some 
of them is enough to drive the poor occupants to 
despair.’” It is shown in Dr. Tathan’s report to 
the Registrar-General, that some 11,000 people 
live in 3,288 cellars in Liverpool, and that that 
city possesses 1,432 courts and alleys, and 8,184 
insanitary houses. The doctor adds: ‘‘The death- 
rate for children under five years is twice as high 
in Liverpool (114}) as the average of England 
(59). To Liverpool belongs the distinction of being 
the most unhealthy place for little children in the 
whole country.” 

Miss Bentham, a lady sanitary inspector in 
Middlesborough, a large manufacturing town, 
says: ‘‘Owing to the want of set pots and facili- 
ties for washing in the houses, more especially in 
the poorest districts, it was most difficult to ob- 
tain cleanliness either of the people or of their 
clothing. Out of 600 visited, 483 had no facilities 
either for washing the clothes or the persons of the 
inmates, and the charges at the corporation baths 
were higher than these people could afford.” 

The Chief Sanitary Inspector of Glasgow, Mr. 
P. Fyfe, at a public meeting, stated that there 
were 7,000 people living in that city in open vio- 
lation of the health laws, and yet the authorities 
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dared not take action. On a later occasion the 
same inspector, in a lecture on ‘‘ Back Lands and 
Their Inhabitants,’’ delivered before the Glasgow 
Association of House Factors and Property 
Agents, said: ‘‘Darkness and dirt are as mother 
and daughter in the dingy back land, and no po- 
lice regulations that were ever made, or soever 
put into execution, will bring sweetness out of, or 
put sweetness into, slums. Therefore the cry of 
50 per cent of our poor, who, I believe, wish to be 
clean, goes up in what Carlyle calls the huge inar- 
ticulate question—‘What do you mean to do 
with us?’ ” eas u 

England has overcrowded slums in its villages 
as well as in its towns. Among the main reasons 
why country people flock into towns are the want 
of the scarcity of cottages in their native villages, 
and the foul and overcrowded state of so many 
country homes. The tale comes from all over the 
country that the villages are fast becoming vil- 
lages of old people. The manhood and vigor 
from the countryside that hitherto have stood 
for England’s staying powers are spending them- 
selves in the towns. The nation’s reserve is 
rapidly being exhausted. The low wages paid to 
agricultural laborers have something to do with 
this rural depopulation, but the want of houses to 
live in—a want felt far more keenly in many vil- 
lages than in many towns—is the greater cause. 
With all this desertion of sturdy men and women 
from the country, the homes they leave behind 
are far from adequate even for the people re- 
maining. The cottages are rotting away faster 
than the people are running away. 

As a result of a careful inquiry carried out by 
the Land Law Reform Association, it was found 
that in sixty-seven villages, containing 3,739 cot- 
tages, one fifth of the cottages were in such a 
state as to be described not only as insufficient, 
but bad or extremely bad. Of these cottages, 61 
per cent had bedrooms without fireplaces, and 
therefore could have no proper or healthy venti- 
lation, and in one seventh the water-supply was 
either bad or there was none atall. More recently 
the association conducted another inquiry over 
240 villages, embracing about 10,000 houses. 
Quite half of the cottages were described as bad, 
and in many cases they were overcrowded in the 
grossest manner. Since 1891 the rural population 
has declined by nearly 10 per cent, and in some 
country districts the decline is at the rate of rs, 
and even 17 per cent. 

In a paper read before the Central Poor Law 
Conference on ‘‘Pauperism and Overcrowding,”’ 
Mr. William Crooks, M.P., estimates, from care- 
fully compiled returns, that overcrowding among 
the poor is responsible for an additional expendi- 
ture under the Poor Law of no less a sum than 
#134,000 in London. This figure refers to the 
cost of maintenance only, and takes no account 
of the enormous expenditure in providing and ad- 
ministering the large institutions to which so 
many of the overcrowded poor are finally driven. 

As regards pauper lunatics, Mr. Crooks quotes 
the last return as showing that the ratio per thou- 
sand inhabitants in London varies from 1.9 in 
the healthy districts to 10.1 in the overcrowded 
quarters. These additional numbers, brought 
about by overcrowding, not only cost £70,000 a 
year to maintain, but necessitate the expenditure 
of £500,000 onanewasylum. Grorcr Haw. 


HOUSING QUESTION, THE (for the owner- 
ship of homes, see Homes; for the evils of over- 
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crowding, see Housinc In GREAT Britain, NEED 
OF; OVERCROWDING; Poverty; TENEMENTS; 
for special solutions of the problem, see BurLp- 
ING AND Loan ASSOCIATIONS; GARDEN CITIES; 
Move. VILLAGES; MunicipaAL DweE.uuincs): In 
this article other efforts to provide better housing 
for the working classes are treated. 


I. THe UNITED STATES 


The first ‘‘model dwelling” in the U. S. was 
erected in New York City in 1855 by ‘“‘The Work- 
men’s Home Association,”’ organized by the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
It soon became, however, one of the worst tene- 
ments in New York. In 1876 Mr. Alfred T. 
White, of Brooklyn, began some private experi- 
ments in improved tenements, which were so suc- 
cessful he induced others to cooperate with him, 
which led to The Improved Dwellings Company 
of Brooklyn, which have erected the Home, Tower, 
and Riverside Buildings, the older buildings pay- 
ing 10 and the newer 6 or 7 percent. In 1879 the 
Improved Dwellings Association was formed in 
Manhattan, and erected an excellent group of 
buildings on First Avenue in Manhattan, still in 
good condition and having earned 5 per cent each 
year. In 1896, the City and Suburban Homes 
Company was formed, under the leadership of Dr. 
E. R. L. Gould, which has erected four groups of 
buildings. 

The present investments of the company are 
a little over $4,000,000, and 1,238 families are 
housed in its city blocks at rents from $1.60 to 
$4.60 per week. 

The company owns three large groups of model 
tenement buildings for white people and one 
smaller model tenement building for colored peo- 
ple in Manhattan, accommodating in all 1,238 
families, and a suburban estate called ‘‘ Home- 
wood”’ (see MopEL VILLAGES) in the thirtieth 
ward, Borough of Brooklyn, thirty-five minutes 
from New York City Hall, comprizing about 
thirty-two acres, upon which 112 houses and two 
stores with apartments have been erected. In 
all, some 6,000 people are housed by the com- 
pany. 

In 1898, stockholders received 3 
dividends; in 1899, 34 per cent, and since that 
time 4 per cent annually. Interest and taxes on 
unimproved property have been deducted from 
earnings before dividends were paid, and no ac- 
count has been taken of the increase in the value 
of the ground. The present investments of the 
company are a little over $4,000,000. 

Every apartment is a complete home in itself, 
with private toilet accommodations wholly within 
the dwelling. Every room has quiet, light, air, 
and an abundance of ventilation. 

Walls and stairs are fireproof. The buildings 
are lighted and steam-heated. Each flat has 
steam-heat, hall, water-closet, hot water, two por- 
celain tubs, sink and drain board, dresser with 
shelves, closets and drawers, gas-range (no rent or 
deposit to be paid), meter, storage closet in base- 
ment. The four-room flats have private baths. 
Great economy to the tenant results from having 
steam-heat and hot water, and using gas-range for 
cooking and ironing. a 

This is perhaps the largest and most successful 
company of this nature in the U. S., but there are 
many more or less like it. Mr. Henry Phipps 
more recently has given $1,000,000 for model 
houses in New York, the first building of which has 
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been erected at a cost of some $225,000, and, fol- 
lowing the example of the Paris Maison des En- 
fants (see below), has been especially adapted for 
children, with kindergarten in basement, room for 
perambulators, roof playground, hygienic laun- 
dries, etc. Among other model dwellings, some 
of the more important are: In Brooklyn, the As- 
tral Apartments, owned by the Pratt Institute; 
in Boston, The Cooperative Building Company 
(1871); the Improved Dwellings Association 
(1885); the Rufus Ellis Memorial Building, the 
Harrison Avenue estate; in Philadelphia, the 
Theodore Shaw property. In Chicago, what has 
been accomplished has been done under the guid- 
ance of the City Homes Association of Chicago, 
which has committees for model tenements, sani- 
tary aid, small parks, municipal lodging houses, 
etc. 

Probably, however, the best work being done 
for housing in America is that of the Building and 
Loan Associations. (See that article.) 


II. GREAT BRITAIN 


(See also Housinc IN GREAT BRITAIN, NEED 
or, and MunicrpaL Housinc.) The first society 
to grapple with the housing problem was the 
Metropolitan Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrial Classes, founded in 
1841, which now has fourteen estates of improved 
dwellings in London and pays 44 per cent. The 
American, George Peabody (g. v.) in 1862 gavea 
large donation, later increased to £500,000, to 
provide dwellings and lodging-houses for the poor 
of London. The Peabody Trust to-day owns 
blocks of tenements, houses nearly 20,000 persons, 
and its capital is £1,500,000. 

The Improved Industrial Dwellings Company 
of London, founded by Sir Sidney Waterlow, also 
dates from 1862, and endeavors to combine 
beauty and convenience in large blocks. The Guin- 
ness Trust, begun in 1889 by Sir E. C. Guinness 
(Lord Iveagh), has a group of buildings with 
2,574 separate buildings for 9,736 persons. The 
average rent is 2s. 13d. perroom. The general plan 
of all these buildings is that of a central courtyard, 
around which the buildings are grouped with two- 
and three-room flats, every room opening on the 
outer air. There are some 600 such “‘model”’ tene- 
ments in all in London, tho all of them are by no 
means wholly model. They all pay, however. 
Of 161,000 persons living in London’s model tene- 
ments less than 25 per cent live in tenements 
maintained by bequests. The Artizans’, Labor- 
ers’, and General Dwelling Company of London 
opens up suburban estates. The Marylebone As- 
sociation improves the surroundings of working- 
class homes. The Rural Housing and Sanitation 
Association (1902) improves country working- 
class homes. The Working Men’s National Hous- 
ing Council carries on a campaign for municipal 
and local action. The National Housing Reform 
Council supplies information and conducts a gen- 
eral campaign. (See those societies.) 

The Ealing Tenants’ Cooperative Society, or- 
ganized by a few Ealing workmen in rgor, has 
done an important work on a line of its own, and 
has been so successful that various similar societies 
have been started. It builds houses and makes the 
tenants shareholders, with eight representatives 
on its board out of eleven. Interest on shares 
cannot exceed gs per cent., and loan stock 4} per 
cent. Any surplus that may remain after meet- 
ing these charges is credited to the tenants, in- 
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suring a rise in values, not to the land sr eculator, 
but to the rent-paying tenant. The rents fixed 
being 10 to 15 per cent. lower than is usually 
charged for such houses, the buildings, which have 
good gardens and are well built, are in great de- 
mand. (Secretary, Isabel Cooke, Woodfield Rd., 
Ealing. 

The Octavia Hill Association is another dis- 
.tinctive London movement. In 1864 Miss Oc- 
tavia Hill (g. v.), under Frederick D. Maurice, 
aided by John Ruskin, who spent £3,000 in pur- 
chasing unsanitary property, began the move- 
ment by putting such property in repair, per- 
sonally collecting the rent, and making this an 
entering wedge for friendly visiting, the encour- 
agement of thrift by discounts for payment of 
rent in advance, and general help toward a higher 
standard of life. To-day Miss Hill and her assist- 
ants have the care of between 5,000 and 6,000 
dwellings. 

The movement has been copied in other cities, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 

England’s most characteristic efforts in the 
housing problem have been, however, in munici- 
pal dwellings (for which see special article), Lord 
Shaftesbury commencing legislation as early as 
1851. 

III. GERMANY 


In Germany, as in Great Britain, the housing 
question is being largely worked out on munici- 
pal lines (see below), but private action came first. 
A mutual building company in Berlin dates from 
1849. The present movement, however, is quite 
modern. In 1884, through the initiative of 
Pastor Bodelschwingh and as a part of the multi- 
tudinous activities of his colony (see BIELEFELD), 
a working-man’s home association (Verein Arbei- 
terhéim) was formed, which has erected some 120 
houses in Bielefeld, and agitated the housing 
question over the empire. The Bielefeld houses 
are built mainly in pairs, usually four rooms below 
and five above, brick faced with stucco, and in- 
variably have from a quarter to half an acre of 
land, for a garden, cow, pig, etc. The cost runs 
from $1,400 up to $35,000. The houses are 
either rented or sold; in the latter case, a deposit 
must be paid of $60 to $100 and 34 per cent 
yearly of the purchase price as rent; also 2 per 
cent by way of redemption, and 5 per cent for a 
reserve fund, each house being made to pay for 
itself. When one third of the price has been paid, 
title is given, but the association has the right of 
preemption if the owner desires to sell. In the 
ordinary case it takes thirty years to pay for a 
house. The association, however, works largely 
to induce the State to take up the work and to 
favor the establishment of local cooperative 
building societies. It agitates also to show man- 
ufacturers the need of caring for the housing of 
their employees, to get the government to do so 
for government employees, and even to pass laws 
compelling new manufacturing companies to pro- 
vide housing. 

Partly as a result of this, much action has been 
undertaken. A policy has been developed 
whereby the city buys up suburban land to be 
resold or leased, at moderate prices, for building 
purposes, to prevent the rise of suburban prices 
through speculation. Berlin, Cologne, Munich, 
Dresden, Frankfort, Leipsic, have all done this, 
besides many smaller towns and cities. In 
Hesse thirty out of fifty-one communes have 
such lands. In 1902 the area of land held by 32 
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large towns varied from ro to 365 square yards 
per head of population. Only 7 out of the 32 had 
less than 24 square yards per head; Berlin had 85. 
The plan has had great success. Leipsic, for ex- 
ample, in 1902 leased nearly 20 acres for 100 years 
to a philanthropic building society (Gemei- 
nutzige Baugesellschaft) for the building of cheap 
homes. The municipality also constructs, at 4 
per cent on the expenditure, roads, squares, etc., 
and advances money on mortgage for building 
urposes. The society itself is financed by the 
nsurance Board of the State of Saxony, which 
has advanced £300,000 at 4 per cent and 3 per 
cent for redemption. Insurance companies in 
Germany now practically invest their capital in 
public and philanthropic societies for houses and 
other benefits for the working classes. Up to 
1904 $20,383,000 had been invested in this way 
in working men’s homes. The imperial govern- 
ment also aids. In 1901 a speech from the 
throne took up the question of housing, and 
various statistical reports have been made show- 
ing the need. In 1904 a German National 
Housing Council, attended by representatives of 
the empire, cities, etc., met at Frankfort. The 
result has been general action. In Prussia, 
$10,500,000 of State money has now been spent in 
the erection of dwellings or financing building 
associations. The State of Hesse does the same. 
In Bavaria there exist 819 housing committees 
(Wohnungs-Kommissionen) in connection with 
the local governments. 

The large surplus capital, too, of the various 
imperial industrial insurance funds (see Inpus- 
TRIAL INSURANCE) is largely invested in this 
way. Upto 1904 nearly $100,000,000 had been 
invested in this way, in the erection of working 
men’s houses, baths, and hospitals, and sanitari- 
ums. The empire, too, for many years has done 
much to provide suitable dwellings for the em- 
ployees of its various departments, railways, etc. 
Between 1901-3 advances of $2,900,000 were 
made to thirty-eight building societies for this 
purpose. The empire also leases public land to 
be used in such ways. Various laws also favor 
such building societies with tax exemption, etc. 
Cooperative building aided by the State is thus 
the main German method, tho the municipalities 
are now beginning to put up municipal tenements. 
Ditsseldorf has such tenements where two rooms 
are rented for 22 marks per month, and three 
for 30. At Frankfort-on-Main, the municipality 
guarantees 4 per cent interest to the Interna- 
tional Building Society and is gradually buying 
out the company. Nuremberg is following the 
same policy. For details, see chapter vii. in W. 
H. Dawson's ‘‘The German Workman,” to which 
ks are indebted for much of the above informa- 

ion. 


IV. FRANCE 


In France a commission on working men’s 
buildings was appointed as early as 1831, occa- 
sioned by a cholera scare, but little was done till 
1889. <A few building societies were formed like 
the Société Mulhousiennes des Cités Ouvriéres 
(1851), the oldest French society of this nature 
still existing. In 1889, however, as a result of 
the social section of the Paris Exposition of that 
year, the important Société Francaise des Habita- 
tions 4 Bon Marché was formed, and as a result of 
its efforts, largely led by M. Siegfried, aided by 
donations from the Count de Chambrun and 
others, many societies of one kind or another, 
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for improved working men’s dwellings, have been 
organized, very general attention has been called 
to the subject, and important legislation effected. 
Four societies were started that year, and in ten 
years some 55 more; 30 the direct result of the 
Société Francaise. Of these societies some are 
purely philanthropic like the Société Philan- 
thropique, which has been active in this direction, 
as in others. It has three apartment-houses on 
the plan of the Peabody Trust in London. Most 
of the French societies, however, are partly phil- 
anthropic and partly commercial, like the similar 
English and American societies. Among these 
the largest is probably the Société Anonyme des 
Logements Economiques of Lyons, beginning in 
1886 with a capital of 200,000 francs, and in- 
creased by 1897 to 5,000,000 fr. A few societies 
develop suburban working men’s villages, like the 
Société Anonyme des Habitations Ouvriéres, or- 
ganized in 1888 by M.M. Chaysson and Cacheux, 
which has such a village at Passy Auteuil, a sub- 
urb of Paris. Not so large but of growing im- 
portance are the cooperative building societies 
like La Pierre du Foyer of Marseilles (1891). In 
1904 there were reported in France no less than 
fifty-six cooperative building societies, many of 
them being aided by loans from savings-banks ac- 
cording to the Belgian plan (see BELG1um), which 
has been adopted and adapted in France. Through 
the efforts of the Société Frangaise, the govern- 
ment has created a Superior Council of Working 
Men’s Homes and encouraged the departments 
and communal councils to do the same. French 
employers also interest themselves in the housing 
of their employees. Among the earliest to move 
in this direction was the Compagnie des Cristal- 
leries de Baccarat. The Compagnie des Mines d’ 
Anzin had 2,600 homes by 1889, and the Com- 
pagnie des Mines de Blanzy has 1,0co houses. 
(See also Moprxt ViLtuiaces.) Most of the 
French railways also do more or less for the 
housing of their employees. 

One characteristic French development is the 
Paris Société des Logements pour Familles Nom- 
breuses, which has several blocks of flats rented 
only to families with many children. They 
are called maisons des enfants, and are especially 
adapted for children, with double stair balus- 
trades, high for adults and low for children, with 
large balconies and sunny windows, and play- 
ground on roof. There are seventy-five apart- 
ments in each block, which rent for $20 to $80 per 
year, and are models of healthy flats. 


V. BeLcium 


Concerning the important movement in Bel- 
gium and the great work of the Savings-Bank of 
Belgium in lending money to building societies, 
Mr. O. Velghe, secretary International Congress 
of Improved Dwellings, says as follows: 


The point of departure of the remarkable movement in 
Belgium which has done so much for working men’s dwellings 
was the law of Aug. 9, 1889, followed by various other laws, 
in which the government showed its solicitude for the welfare 
of the working classes. 

1. By these laws there has been instituted in each ad- 
ministrative district. a committee whose duty is to study, 
to report upon, to collect funds for, and take any measures 
favoring the development of cheap, healthy, and good homes 
for working men. These committees study the hygiene and 
conditions of the localities and of the houses and report, as 
occasion may require, to the local authorities, who have the 
power to compel improvements, or to forbid the occupancy of 
unhealthy houses and districts. Without legal power them- 
selves, these committees do much to form public opinion. 
They have published important reports, and led to the for- 
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mation of numerous societies for erecting working men’s 
dwellings. 

2. The laws favor such societies, and exempt them from 
stamp and registration duties, by giving them free adver- 
tisements in the official journal, by reducing by one half the 
duties on sales, loans, and opening credit accounts, the 
charges of notaries, etc. In 1904 the reductions under this 
head alone amounted to 1,072,319 francs. 

3. Working men buying or building homes, up to those 
paying registration duties of from 72 to 171 fr., are exempted 
from personal, provincial, and communal taxes. 

4. The Savings-Bank.of Belgium (see BELGIUM) is allowed 
to make loans to enable working men to buy or build homes, 
to insure the lives of those so doing, so as to preserve the 
home to the family, and to extend the rights of conjuncture in 
the ownership of homes. 

In 1904 the number of working men’s homes exempted 

y the law from payment of personal and 
other taxes was 164,387, or nearly one tenth 
of the total number of homes in Belgium, 
while the exemptions amounted to 1,740,000 
fr., from the State, and nearly as much more 
from the provinces and communes. ? 

In 1904 the number of sales of real estate transacted under 
these laws was 6,456, and the loans and credits opened for 
obtaining homes was 4,930. The value of the real estate 
amounted to 10,836,440 a and the loans to 12,143,900 fr. 

The numbers rise each year. In the fifteen years since the 
passage of the law of 1889 working men have acquired lands 
and houses valued at 98,000,000 fr., and have borrowed for 
purchase or construction 96,000,000 fr. There were in 1904 
166 societies for building working men’s dwellings, of which 
161 had borrowed from the Savings-Bank, at from 24 to 3} 
per cent; 30,000 working men had become or were in way of 
becoming owners of property, representing a population of 
150,000, while no less than 70,000 had profited by the legis- 
lation, in exemption of duties, in loans from the Savings- Bank, 
or in other ways, representing a population of 350,000, or 
about one twentieth of the whole population. Such statistics 
show the extent, the importance, and the success of the 
movement. 

The dark side consists in the fact that the very poor, tho 
needing homes the most, being wholly without means, have 
been unable to avail themselves of the legislation. It is 
hoped, however, thata way will be found out of these difficul- 
ties. 


Statistics 


VI. OTHER COUNTRIES 


Other countries, outside of New Zealand per- 
haps (see NEw ZEALAND), have less to contribute 
to the housing question. Italy is taking up the 
question, but the main efforts are in connection 
with the Umanitaria Society of Milan (see UMan- 
ITARIA). Austria and Switzerland are following 
slowly in German channels. An important In- 
ternational Housing Society (Congrés Interna- 
tional des Habitations & Bon Marché; secretary, 
M. O. Velghe, Ministére de l’Agriculture, Brussels, 
Belgium) has been formed which has held several 
congresses—in 1907, in London. 


REFERENCES: Eighth Special Report of U. S. Commissioner 
of Labor (1895); Reports of Tenement-House Commissions, 
merican Economic Association Publications, viii., No. 
2-3; Compte Rendu et Documents (1900) of .the Congrés 
Internationale des Habitations Bon Marché; Sykes, 
Public Health and Housing (London, 1901); G. Haw, No 
Room to Live (London, 1900); Jacob A. Riis, The Peril 
and Preservation of the Home (1903); R. W. De Forest and 
L. Veiller (eds.), Tenement House Problem, New York (1903); 
James Cornes, Modern Housing in Town and Country 
(London, 1905); Reports of Tenement-House Commissions 
(New York), and of the National Workmen's Housing 
Council (London), 


HOWARD ASSOCIATION, THE: Founded 1866 
under the patronage of Lord Brougham. Object: 
To promote the best methods of treatment and 
prevention of crime. The principles of John 
Howard have been generally embodied in the 
work of the association. 


It advocates: 

(1) The disuse of degrading punishments, such as “‘shot- 
drill,”’ the treadmill, and the crank. 

(2) The disuse of prolonged cellular isolation, and insist- 
ence on the necessity of providing interesting and remunera- 
tive work for prisoners. 

(3) Preventive efforts in the treatment of minor offenders. 

(4) The right of poor prisoners to pay by instalments fines 
imposed for petty misdemeanors. : 

5) The promotion of adult reformatories, 
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It collects information both at home and abroad 
bearing on present systems of punishment and 
prevention of crime. Many books and pamphlets 
dealing with prison management, pauperism, 
boarding out neglected children, vagrancy, and 
kindred subjects have been published. Secre- 
tary: Thomas Holmes, The Howard Association, 
Devonshire Chambers, Bishopsgate Without, 
London, E. C. 


HOWARD, GEORGE ELLIOTT: Educator: 
historian; born at Saratoga, N. Y., 1849; A.B. 
and Ph.D. of the University of Nebraska; studied 
institutional history and Roman law at Munich 
and Paris, 1876-78. He became professor of 
history, University of Nebraska, 1879-91, and 
the head of the historical department of Leland 
Stanford University, 1891-1901. In 1902 he lec- 
tured on history at Cornell University (summer) 
and was professorial lecturer in history at the 
University of Chicago, 1903-4. He returned to 
the University of Nebraska in 1904 as professor 
of institutional history, and in 1906 became pro- 
fessor of political science and sociology in that 
institution. Professor Howard has published 
many papers and articles in magazines and sci- 
entific journals on political, social, and historical 
subjects. Mr. Howard is an independent in 
state and federal politics; favors municipal own- 
ership and home rule; and advocates strict gov- 
ernment control of business monopolies and 
trusts. He is author of ‘Local Constitutional 
History of the United States’; ‘‘Development of 
the King’s Peace’’; ‘‘ History of Matrimonial In- 
stitutions Chiefly in England and the United 
States’; ‘‘Marriage and Divorce,” in ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,”’ “‘ Preliminaries of the Revolu- 
tion,’”’ and ‘‘ Social Control and the Function of 
the Family,’’ in vol. vii., ‘‘Congress of Arts and 
Sciences.’’ Address: 1910 E Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


HOWARD, JOHN: Prison reformer; born at 
Enfield, England, in 1726. His father, a wealthy 
London merchant, apprenticed him to a grocer, 
but in 1742 he bought up his indenture... Until 
1773 he lived a comparatively secluded life, dis- 
tinguishing himself only in charity. He was 
made the high sheriff of Bedford in 1773, and the 
characteristic work of his life then began. Visit- 
ing the jails, he found them wretchedly defective; 
but what chiefly shocked him was that neither 
the jailer nor his subordinates were salaried 
officers, but were dependent for their livelihood on 
fees which they rigorously exacted from the pris- 
oners themselves. Some whom the juries had 
declared not guilty, others in whom the grand 
jury had not found even such appearance of guilt 
as would warrant a trial, others whose prosecutors 
had failed to appear, were frequently detained in 
prison for months after they had ceased to be in 
the position of accused parties, until they should 
have paid the fees of jail delivery. His prompt 
application to the justices of the county for a sal- 
ary to the jailer in lieu of his fees was met by a 
demand for a precedent for charging the county 
with such an expense; and he went accordingly 
from county to county until his journey had ex- 
tended to every town in England which contained 
a prison, but the object of his search eluded in- 
quiry. But he did find so many abuses in prison 
management that he determined to devote him- 
self to the reform of those abuses. The task cost 
him a fortune and the best remaining years of his 
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He reported his discoveries to the House of 
Commons, and at once an act was passed which 
provided, among other reforms, for the liberation, 
free of all charges, of every prisoner against whom 
the grand jury failed to find a true bill, giving the 
jailer a sum from the county rate in lieu of the 
abolished fees. 

He then devoted himself for eight or nine years 
to an investigation of the prisons of Europe, over- 
coming many difficulties and braving many dan- 
gers. The publication of his large accumulation 
of facts had a direct and immediate influence upon 
prison legislation. The last five years of his life 
were chiefly devoted to researches as to the means 
which ought to be used in the prevention of the 
plague and all contagious diseases. In pursuit of 
knowledge on this subject he again traveled 
through Europe and Asia Minor, visiting hos- 
pitals, lazarettos, and pest-houses of all kinds, 
and published the results of his researches in 1789. 
Attempting to make yet another European tour, 
he took a fever from a patient and died in Cher- 
son in 1790. He was of a deeply religious tem- 
perament. ‘‘He died a martyr after living an 
apostle.” (See PENOLOGY.) 


HOWE, SAMUEL GRIDLEY: Reformer and 
philanthropist; born at Boston, 1801. Graduated 
at Brown and Harvard Medical School, 1824. 
Offering his services in the cause of Greek inde- 
pendence, he served in the Greek army till 1830. 
Visiting Paris he aided in the July Revolution. 
In 1832, returning to Boston, he devoted his life 
to the education of the blind. He mainly created 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, which be- 
came the greatest institution of the kind in the 
world. One of his most remarkable achievements 
was the education of Laura Bridgeman. In 1845 
he became interested in the abolition movement 
and founded and edited an antislavery paper in 
which his wife, Julia Ward Howe, aided him. 
During the war he was a director of the Sanitary 
Commission, and then worked for the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. In 1863 he originated the State Board 
of Charities of Massachusetts, the first of the sort 
in America. In 1866 he was sent to carry relief 
to the Cretan refugees in Greece. He died 1876. 
See Sanborn’s ‘‘Dr. S. G. Howe, the Philanthro- 
Distas 


HOWELLS, WILLIAM DEAN: Author; born 
at Martinsville, O., in 1837. His father was a 
rinter, and of him he learned the printer’s trade. 
le became editor of the Cincinnati Gazette and the 
Ohio State Journal. Hewas United States Consul 
at Venice 1861-65, and in 1871 became editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, retaining this position till 
1880. Since then he has produced a long list of 
writings. He conducted for several years ‘‘The 
Editor’s Study’’ and afterward “ Editor’s Easy 
Chair’’ in Harper’s Magazine. He has interested 
himself very largely in social reform, and espe- 
cially in his ‘“‘A Traveler from Altruria.” Ad- 
dress: 48 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 


HUBBARD, ELBERT: Proprietor of the Roy- 
croft shop devoted to artistic books, East Aurora, 
N. Y.; editor of The Philistine; born in Blooming- 
ton, Ill., 1859, and educated in the common 
schools. Mr. Hubbard has been a prolific writer of 
short books (tales or monographs), among the best 
known being a series of ‘‘Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Great Men,’ authors, artists, states- 
men, philosophers, etc.; “‘A Message to Garcia.” 
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His small but keen monthly, The Philistine, has a 
very wide reading, and Mr. Hubbard has traveled, 
lecturing in all portions of the United States. The 
Roycroft Press, at East Aurora, N. Y., incorpo- 
rated 1892, is devoted to the production of de luxe 
editions of the classics, and the effort of the es- 
tablishment toward its workers is to make the 
man count and not the machine. Stock in the 
company is sold only to officers, superintendents, 
or employees ($25 a share) and 12 per cent annu- 
ally is guaranteed. In good years funds are dis- 
tributed to employees whether stockholders or 
not. In 1903 about one half the stock was held by 
employees. Any employee leaving the service 
must sell his stock to Mr. Hubbard at the price 
paid. Mr. Hubbard’s views are those of an in- 
dividualist free lance, tho favorable to many co- 
operative and even some socialistic measures. 
Address: East Aurora, N. Y. 


HUBER, VICTOR AIME: The founder of 
German Christian Socialism; born in Stuttgart in 
1800. He took a degree in medicine in 1820 at 
the University of Géttingen, but obtained a State 
stipendium. Throwing himself into the social 
and political movement of the times, he visited 
Paris, Lisbon, Hamburg, Edinburgh, Italy, and at 
last settled down in Bremen as one of the masters 
of the Merchants’ School of that town. 

In 1832 he procured a post at the University 
of Rostock, and at Marburg six years later. In 
1839 he was elected to the Hessian House of Rep- 
resentatives as an ultra-Conservative statesman. 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV., of Prussia, now induced 
him to come to Berlin and to found a Conserv- 
ative periodical under royal patronage. As editor 
of this periodical, the Janus, Huber made it the 
vehicle for pressing his pet scheme of cooperation. 

After the March revolution in 1848 this publi- 
cation, which in many respects resembled the 
Christian Socialist of England and L’Avenir of 
France, was discontinued, and another method 
for rallying the friends of social reform on Con- 
servative principles was made by Huber in form- 
ing his Association of Christian Order and Liberty. 
But this, too, proved unsuccessful. Huber found 
more favor, in truth, among the Social Radicals 
than in his own reactionary circles. Huber also 
interested himself in the Gesellenvater K olping and 
Bishop Ketteler (g.v.). But failing to interest 
the aristocratic classes of Berlin, he found a new 
home in the little town of Wenigerode, among the 
Hartz Mountains, and left only to pay visits to 
France, Belgium, and England, and thus became 
a living organ, so to speak, for international com- 
munication on the subject of cooperative associa- 
tion. He lived in daily companionship with 
laborers and artizans in order to raise them by 
personal contact to a higher level. In this he 
spared no sacrifice of time ormoney. He found- 
ed a loan society, an institution for smaller trades- 
people, and a technical school for the instruction 
of young apprentices after leaving the ordinary 
schools, where he taught himself. He also called 
into existence a Christian Association of Journey- 
men. He died 1869. 


HUDSON, WALTER: English Labor mem- 
ber of Parliament; born 1852, Richmond Station, 
Yorkshire. His youth was spent in various occu- 
pations on the North-Eastern Railway, until ap- 
pointed main line guard, which position he held 
for twenty-six years. He was always interested 
in trade-union work, and in 1891, at the annual 
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congress of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, was elected president, and was reelected 
seven times. In 1903 appointed president of the 
Irish Trades Congresses. Elected to Parliament, 
1906, for Newcastle-on-Tyne. Address: 22 Ather- 
fold Road, Clapham, London, S. W. 


HUET, FRANCOIS: Born at Villeau, in Bel- 
gium, 1814. At the age of twenty-two he was 
appointed Professor ef Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Ghent, a post which hé retained up to 1850. 
About 1846, his philosophical studies led Huet to 
approach social questions, and he collected around 
him a group of pupils to study social reform. . . . 
Huet also published, in 1864, ‘‘La Science de 
l’Esprit.”” He presided over the education of 
Prince Milan, now King of Servia, and even fol- 
lowed him to Belgrade. Having returned to 
Paris to undergo treatment for a severe disease, he 
died (1869). M. de Laveleye, his most distin- 
guished pupil, says of him: 

For the basis of his system he takes the principles of 1789, 
and endeavors to realize in everything the motto, “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.”” Hisideason this point were, without 
his knowing it, similar to those of Fichte. . . . The follow- 
ing is a summary of them: Men are by right equal. They 
have the right to an opportunity to develop themselves. This 
means a right to property, which should be realized in the 
“right to patrimony,’”’ by virtue of which every person ina 

osition to labor would obtain a share in the general wealth. 
“Every year a division should be made of the patrimonial 
property left ownerless through deaths. All the young people 
of either sex, who during this year reach the age of either 
fourteen or twenty-five years, should obtain a share, the share 
of each person of full age being double the share of each 
minor.” The right of hereditary succession is abolished, but 
gifts by will or inter vivos are authorized. Each person, how- 
ever, can dispose only of seh acquired by his own labor, 
and not of that received by way of gift orlegacy. This goes 
to increase the common patrimony. 

Leveling Socialist as Huet is when he claims for all an equal 
right of accession to property, he is a thorough individualist 
on the question of the organization of labor. He rejects all 
State intervention; he does not like even corporations holding 
industrial capital. The individual, put in possession of “his 
patrimony,” may work by himself, or in partnership with 
others, provided he do so freely, without any privileges or 
close corporations. 


M. Huet also published a charming book en- 
titled ‘‘Le Régne Social du Christianisme,”’ con- 
taining a complete social theory based on Chris- 
tianity, which Laveleye says has not met the 
attention it deserves only because it is too full of 
Christianity for the Socialists, and too full of 
socialism for Christians. 


HUGHES, THOMAS: Born near Newbury, 
Berkshire, England, 1823. He was educated at 
Rugby, under Dr. Arnold, and at Oriel College, 
Oxford, where he was graduated in 1845. He 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1848. 
He was prominent in the Christian Socialist move- 
ment of Maurice and Kingsley in 1849-50. (See 
CHRISTIAN SocraLisM.) He published his im- 
mortal ‘‘Tom Brown’s School-days”’ (1857); 
“Tom Brown at Oxford”’ (1861); ‘‘The Manliness 
of Christ’’ (1879), besides many lesser writings. 
From 1865-74 he sat in Parliament. In 1869 he 
became Queen’s Counsel, and in 1882 a county 
court judge. In 1870 he visited the United 
States. Becoming interested in this country, 
“New Rugby’ colony was conceived. Fifty 
thousand acres were bought and 300 men were 
actually on the grounds, mainly sons of English 
farmers, but Judge Hughes was no financier, and 
it honorably failed. He died 1896. 


HULL HOUSE (CHICAGO): Hull House, one of 
the first American settlements, was established in 
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Sept., 1889. It represented no association, but was 
opened by two women, backed by many friends, in 
the belief that the mere foothold of a house, easily 
accessible, ample in space, hospitable and tolerant 
in spirit, situated in the midst of the large foreign 
colonies which so easily isolate themselves in 
American cities, would be in itself a serviceable 
thing for Chicago. Hull House endeavors to make 
social intercourse express the growing sense of the 
economic unity of society, and may be described 
as an effort to add the social function to democ- 
racy. 

The earliest activities of the settlement were the 
ordinary ones of children’s clubs, kindergartens, 
receptions, and evening classes. From _ these 
larger activities developed which may be de- 
scribed under general headings. 

The College Extension courses were established 
at Hull House before the University Extension 
movement began in Chicago, and.are 
not connected with it, altho Universi- 
ty Extension courses are constantly 
given at Hull House and every Sun- 
day evening for many years the Ex- 
tension Department of the University of Chicago 
has donated a stereopticon lecture. These are at- 
tended by large audiences of men. A helpful sup- 
plement of the College Extension courses has been 
the Summer School, which was held for ten years 
in the building of Rockford College, at Rock- 
ford, Ill. The sum of $3 a week paid by each 
student for board covers the entire expenses 
of the school; the use of the buildings, includ 
ing gymnasium and laboratories, given free of 
rent. 

Hull House hopes to develop a technic of teach- 
ing especially adapted to adults while utilizing 
the usual school and college type. Our expe- 
rience with large classes of immigrants who wish 
to learn English has resulted in the collection of 
a special line of text-books and series of pic- 
tures, 

Organizations which are on the border-land be- 
tween classes and debating clubs have arranged 
for a number of public lectures, such 
as the ‘‘Working People’s Social Sci- 
ence Club,”’ which was the first body 
including men to be organized at 
Hull House. This club was formed 
through the activity of an English workingman, 
during the first year of Hull House, for the dis- 
cussion of social problems, and continued to meet 
weekly for seven years. The discussion was al- 
ways animated, and every conceivable shade of 
social and economic opinion was represented, but 
radicals are so accustomed to hot discussion and 
sharp differences of opinion, that an almost in- 
corrigible good nature prevailed. : 

Closely connected with such discussions of eco- 
nomic subjects has been the formal connection 
between Hull House and organized 
labor, altho such connection may be 
fairly said to rest upon the foundation 
of personal relations with the organ- 
izers of various women’s unions, who 
have lived in the house as guests or residents. 
Several unions hold their regular meetings at the 
house, and the Chicago branches of two well- 
known federal organizations of working women 
have been formed there: The Women’s Union 
Label League and the Women’s Trade-Union 
League. 

Several of the Hull House educational enter- 
prises have developed through the effort made to 
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bridge the past life in Europe with American ex- 
periences in such wise as to give them both some 
meaning and sense of relation. The 
Hull House Labor-Museum was in 
the first instance suggested by many 
people in the neighborhood who had 
come directly from country places 
in southeastern Europe in which industrial proc- 
esses are still carried on by the most primitive 
methods. It was not unusual to find an old 
Italian woman with her distaff against her home- 
sick face patiently spinning a thread by the simple 
stick spindle which had certainly been used in the 
days when David tended his sheep at Bethlehem. 
In the immediate neighborhood were found at 
least four varieties of these most primitive meth- 
ods of spinning and at least three distinct varia- 
tions of the same spindle put in connection with 
wheels. It was possible to put these seven into 
historic sequence and order, and to connect the 
whole with the present method of factory spin- 
ning. Thesame thing was done for weaving, and 
on every Saturday evening a little exhibit is made 
of these ‘‘various forms of labor”’ in the textile 
industry. Within one room the Syrian, the 
Greek, the Italian, the Slav, the German, and the 
Celt enable even the most casual observer to see 
that there is no break in orderly evolution, if we 
look at history from the industrial standpoint. 
The interest on the part of the classes in dress- 
making, millinery, cooking, and sewing in this 
historic background has been most gratifying. 

Closely identified with the Labor-Museum and 
the classes in pottery, metal work, enamel, and 
wood-carving, The Chicago Arts and 
Crafts Society was organized at Hull 
House and several members of this 
society live in the buildings on the 
Hull House quadrangle. The art- 
ists find something of the same spirit in the con- 
tiguous Italian colony that the French artist is 
traditionally supposed to discover in his beloved 
Latin Quarter. Successful classes in drawing, 
modeling, painting, and lithography are con- 
tinued year after year, and the space given to 
the studies has been constantly enlarged. Miss 
Starr’s bookbindery is in the same building with 
the other shops and is opened to those especially 
interested in choice books or in the processes of 
making them. Occasional art exhibits have al- 
ways been held at Hull House and the response 
to excellence in matters of art has always been 
gratifying. 

The Hull House Music-School was started in 
the fourth year of Hull House, altho Miss Eleanor 

Smith and Miss wees ike eb: its 
; heads, had almost from the begin- 
phe ail ning held weekly classes there. The 
Music-School is designed to give a 
thorough musical instruction to a limited number 
of children. From the beginning they are taught 
to compose and to reduce to order the musical sug- 
gestion which may come to them. They some- 
times find folk-songs in the possession of their old 
country relatives which have survived through the 
centuries. 

Two years ago a beautiful memorial organ was 
erected at Hull House, which has 
greatly added to the resources of the 
Music School and to the interest of 
the public concerts which have been 
given every Sunday afternoon for fifteen years. 

Another method of education which has been 
gradually used more and more at Hull House is 
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that made possible through dramatics, largely 
amateur, altho professionals have from time to 
time been most generous with their 
services. The first dramas at Hull 
House were produced in the gym- 
nasium until they seemed to justify 
the erection of a well-equipped stage in a room 
erected for a theater. 

In the immediate vicinity of Hull House is a 
large colony of Greeks, who often feel that their 
history and classic background are completely 
ignored by the Americans in Chicago, and they 
therefore welcome an opportunity to present 
Greek plays in the ancient text. Two of these 
plays have been remarkably successful; they were 
carefully staged by Miss Barrows, and the 
““Ajax”’ of Sophocles was a genuine triumph to 
the Greek colony. The little Hull House stage 
has presented many Italian plays and a few in 
other tongues, but, of course, the Hull House Dra- 
matic Association present their productions in 
English and have gradually built up a little cli- 
entele of admirers from all parts of the town, and 
the members have developed in the course of - 
years some genuine dramatic ability. This as- 
sociation gives two carefully prepared dramas 
each winter. They have presented Ibsen and 
Shaw as well as melodramas and classic plays. 
There are also Junior Dramatic Associations. 

Gymnasium instruction, with the help of lim- 

ited apparatus, was provided from 
the first years of Hull House, but 
not until 1893 was a separate gym- 
nasium building erected, supplied 
with a complete system of shower-baths and a 
running-track. 

The Jane Club, a cooperative boarding-club 
for young working women, had the advice and 

SER CEO of poe House in its es- 
: ., tablishment. he original members 
Residential of. the club, seven in number, were a 
group of girls accustomed to coop- 
erative action. The club has been 
from the beginning self-governing, the officers 
being elected by the members from their own 
number, and serving six months gratuitously. 
The two offices of treasurer and steward have re- 
quired a generous sacrifice of their limited leisure 
time as well as a good deal of ability from those 
holding them. The weekly dues of $3, with an 
occasional small assessment, have met all current 
expenses of rent, service, food, and heat. There 
are various circles within the club for social and 
intellectual purposes. The atmosphere of the 
house is one of comradeship rather than of 
thrift. The Jane Club seven years ago moved 
into a house built expressly for its use. It pro- 
vides bedroom space for thirty members, twenty- 
four of them single rooms, with a library and a 
living-room, and a dining-room large enough to 
use for social gatherings. 

The Culver Club is a residential club of thirty 
working boys who occupy two upper floors of the 
Hull House Boys’ Club Building. They are self- 
sustaining and most generous in their services to 
the social life of the Boys’ Club house. 

The Hull House Men’s Club was organized in 
1893, and incorporated under the state law. 
They rent from Hull House a building for their 
exclusive use, which is open to members every 
day and evening. The club holds a monthly re- 
ception during the winter and arranges for occa- 
sional public debates. The purpose of the club is 
educational as well as recreative. 
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The Hull House Woman’s Club is housed in a 
building of its own. It has exclusive control of 
the library and sewing-room, but the large hall, 
which seats 800 people, is used for many other 
purposes. The membership is 600. The ‘‘ Year 
Book,” which is issued in advance each September, 
shows a full program of lectures on current topics 
by distinguished speakers, discussions by club 
members, and musical afternoons by the club’s 
own chorus. The club sustains a visiting-nurse, 
who lives at Hull House. :The club contributes 
regularly to the Juvenile Court and to the vacation 
schools and other public undertakings. 

At present thirty-five social organizations meet 
weekly at Hull House, composed of young peo- 

ple who elect their own officers and 

; prepare their own programs under 

ec oir approval of their ‘‘directors.”’ 

Some of these clubs are purely social, 

others do serious educational work. Dancing- 

classes, which are always well attended, have 

been established in connection with the social 
clubs. 

The Hull House Boys’ Club of 1,500 members 
occupies its own building, equipped with bowling- 
alleys, billiard-tables, athletic apparatus, shops 
for work in iron, wood, and print- 
ing, library and class-rooms. The 
house is open to members every day 
from three to ten p.M., and its preser- 
vation and good order are carefully guarded by 
the club members themselves. 

Every afternoon after school hours all the avail- 
able rooms at Hull House are filled with chil- 
dren’s clubs, which are designed to 
be social and recreative in character, 
altho some serious study is done by 
groups in sloid, in sewing, in clay 
modeling, in cooking, and in gym- 
nastics. The membership of the various clubs 
and classes consists of 1,500 school children. 
Summer outings are arranged for them as well as 
Christmas entertainments and moving-picture 
shows. 

The Coffee-House was opened in 1893 on the 
basis of a public kitchen. An investigation of 
the sweat-shops of the neighborhood had dis- 
closed the fact that sewing-women 
during the busy season paid little at- 
tention to the feeding of their fami- 
lies, for it was only by working stead- 
ily through the long day that the scanty pay of 
five, seven, or nine cents for finishing a dozen 
pairs of trousers could be made into a day’s wage; 
and that the women, therefore, bought from the 
nearest grocery the canned goods that could be 
most quickly heated or gave a few pennies to the 
children with which they might secure a lunch 
from a neighboring candy-shop. 

One of the residents made an investigation, at 
the instance of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, into the food values of the dietaries of the 
various immigrants, and this was followed by an 
investigation made by another resident, Miss 
Hunt, for the U. S. Department of Labor, into 
the foods of the Italian colony, disclosing the 
fact that the constant use of imported products 
bore a distinct relation to the cost of living. The 
result of these various studies led to the opening 
of a public kitchen modeled after the New Eng- 
land Kitchen of Boston. The sale of cooked 
foods, however, has never been popular, altho 
the restaurant aspect of the Coffee-House de- 
veloped rapidly. This performs a mission of its 
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own and has become something of a social center 
to the neighborhood. Business men from the 
adjacent factories, and school teachers from the 
nearest public schools, use it constantly. Every 
evening students and club members sup together 
in little groups or hold their reunions and social 
banquets, as do organizations from all parts of the 
town to a certain extent. The Coffee-House has 
been self-sustaining from the beginning, and of 
later years has been able to pay an adequate 
rental to Hull House. 

A Day Nursery was opened because of the many 
mothers who were obliged to work and who quite 
simply asked the kindergartner to ‘‘keep the 
baby for the day.’ A small apart- 
ment was taken across the street and 
turned into a day-nursery, which was 
later moved into a cottage on the 
nearest side street, and altho a second kin- 
dergarten was started here, the earlier one in 
the drawing-room continued. Later a building 
called the Children’s House was erected for the 
purpose of housing all of the activities of the 
children with special reference to the Day-Nurs- 
ery and Kindergarten. The former averages 
thirty children a day, and because it is inade- 
quate to the needs of the neighborhood, still 
another building is in process of erection in which 
a day-nursery will be maintained by the Chicago 
Relief and Aid Society. Facilities are also pro- 
vided in this building for teaching the immigrant 
mothers the beginnings of wage-earning occupa- 
tions. 

From the beginning a constant effort was made 
to hand over to public authority every activity 
that had been initiated. Shower-baths had been 
maintained in the basement of the 
house for the use of the neighborhood 
and they afforded some experience 
and argument for the erection of the 
first public bath-house in Chicago, 
which was built on a neighboring street and 
opened under the care of the Board of Health. 
The reading-room and Public Library Station 
which was begun in the house is continued but a 
block away. The lending collection of pictures 
has been incorporated into the Public School 
Art Society of Chicago, of which Miss Starr was 
the first president. 

Hull House has always held its activities 
lightly, as it were, in the hollow of its hand, ready 
to give them over to whomsoever would carry 
them on properly, for there is among the resi- 
dents a distrust of the institutional and a desire 
to be free for experiment and the initiation of new 
enterprises. 

It was, perhaps, significant that the only polit- 
ical office ever sought was that of garbage inspec- 
tor for the Hull House ward. The poor collection 
of refuse throughout the city made the greatest 
menace in the Nineteenth Ward, where the nor- 
mal amount was much increased by the decayed 
fruit and vegetables discarded by the Italian and 
Greek fruit-sellers, and it seemed quite probable 
that this condition had some connection with the 
high death-rate so persistent in the ward. One 
of the residents held this office of inspector for 
three years, and while many of the foreign-born 
women of the ward were much shocked by this 
abrupt departure into the ways of men, they 
were finally convinced that if it were a womanly 
task to go about in tenement-houses in order to 
nurse the sick, it might be quite as womanly to go 
through the same district in order to prevent the 
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breeding of so-called ‘‘filth diseases.’’ Moreover, 
the spectacle of eight hours’ work for eight hours’ 
pay, the even-handed justice to all citizens irre- 
spective of ‘‘pull,’’ the dividing of responsibility 
between landlord and tenant, and the readiness 
to enforce obedience to law from both, was, per- 
haps, one of the most valuable demonstrations 
that could have been made. Investigations have 
also been made into the causes of truancy and 
juvenile delinquency in their relation to housing. 

he moral energy of the community is aroused 
only when people realize that they may become 
part of the general movements which make for 
the reform and healing. In illustration of this 
theory the neighborhood cooperated most gen- 
erously in a careful investigation of the sweat- 
shops of the neighborhood which was made in 1892 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley, one of theearly residents, 
appointed to do the work by the Illinois Labor 
Bureau. The report brought a special commis- 
sion from the legislature to look into the matter, 
and the recommendations of this committee re- 
sulted in the passage of the first factory law for 
Illinois, which dealt largely with the sanitary 
conditions of the sweat-shops and the regulation 
of the age at which a child might be permitted 
to work, and Mrs. Kelley was appointed the first 
factory inspector with a deputy and a force of 
twelve inspectors. 

So far as Hull House residents have been identi- 
fied with public offices, it has been in the attempt 
both to interpret the needs of the neighborhood 
to public bodies and to identify the neighborhood 
energies with civic efforts. This has been true 
of Miss Lathrop’s long experience as a member of 
the State Board of Charities, with the work of 
another resident officer as a member of the Chicago 
School Board, and with the work of four different 
residents in their official connection with the Ju- 
venile Court of Cook County. 

No university or college qualification has ever 
been made in regard to residents, altho the major- 
ity have always been college people. 
The organization of the settlement 
has always been extremely informal. 
Residents are received for six weeks, 
during which time they have all privileges, savea 
vote at residents’ meeting. At the end of that 
period, if they have proved valuable to the work 
of the house, they are invited to remain. The 
expenses of the residents are defrayed by them- 
selves on the plan of a cooperative club, under the 
direction of a house committee. An apartment- 
house, which shelters twelve families, gives a 
chance of growth in the residential force, and also 
provides more convenient quarters for old friends 
and neighbors of the house who are glad to occupy 
them. The residential force numbers thirty- 
four, equally divided in number as to men and 
women, altho others are most constant in their 
service. The people from other parts of town 
who contribute single days or evenings number 
approximately 100 a week. 

It is estimated that 7,000 people come to Hull 
House each week, either as members of clubs or 
organizations, or as parts of an au- 
dience. The total attendance of 
the various clubs and classes varies 
from year to year, only as we are able 
to provide more room, and it some- 
times seems as if nothing but available space 
could limit it. The residents, however, are con- 
vinced that growth either in buildings or numbers 
counts for little unless the settlement is able to 
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evoke valuable resources of moral energy and so- 
cial ability from the neighborhood itself. 
JANE ADDAMs. 


HUMANITARIAN LEAGUE, THE: Founded 
1891; object, to advocate humane principles from 
rational and consistent principles. 

The main principle laid down in its manifesto 
is that ‘‘it is iniquitous to inflict suffering on any 
sentient being except when self-defense or abso- 
lute necessity can be justly pleaded.” 

Among the reforms advocated by the Humani- 
tarian League are: 


A thorough revision and more humane administration of 
the English criminal law and prison system, with a view to 
the institution of a court or criminal appeal, the discontinu- 
ance of the death penalty and corporal punishment, and an 
acceptance of the principle of reclamation instead of revenge 
in the treatment of offenders. 

The establishment of public hospitals under municipal con- 
trol, where experimentation on patients shall be impossible. 
The complete abandonment of the medical tyranny which 
would enforce vaccination by fines or imprisonment. 

The extension of the principle of international arbitration, 
and the gradual reduction of armaments. 

A more considerate treatment of subject races in British 
colonies. 

A more vigorous application of the existing laws for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, and an extension of these 
laws for the protection of wild animals as well as domestic. 

Prohibition of the torture of animals by vivisection in the 
alleged interests of science. 

Insistence on the immorality of all so-called “‘sports’’ which 
seek amusement in the death or suffering of animals. Legis- 
lative action in the case of the most degraded of such sports. 

The prevention, by the encouragement of a humaner diet, 
of the sufferings to which animals are subjected in cattle-ships 
and slaughter-houses; and, as an initial measure, the substitu- 
tion of well-inspected public abattoirs for the present system 
of private butchery. 

An exposure of the many cruelties inflicted, at the dictates 
of fashion, in the fur and feather trade. 

Recognition of the urgent need of humaner education, to 
impress on the young the duty of thoughtfulness and fellow- 
feeling for all sentient beings. 


The leading spirit in the league is its Secretary, 
Henry S. Salt, 53 Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 


HUNGARY: The following article is concerned 
with matters affecting Hungary alone. (See arti- 
cle AustriA-HunGary for affairs concerning the 
dual monarchy.) 


I. Statistics 


Hungary is a constitutional kingdom with a total area 
of 125,430 Sq. m., and a population of 19,254,559 in 1900, 
inclusive of those in active military service. f these totals 
109,007 Sq. m. with 16,838,255 population belong to Hungary 
and Transylvania, and 16,423 sq.m. with 2,416,304 people 
to Croatia and Slavonia. There were in all 9,582,152 males 
and 9,672,407 females. The population per square mile is 
154 in Hungary and 147 in Croatia-Slavonia. The most 
important cities with population in 1900 are: Budapest, 
732,322; Szegedin, 102,991; Szabadka, 82,122; Debreczen, 
475,000; Pressburg or Possony, 65,867; Zdgrab (Agram), 
61,000; Ardd, 56,260; Klausenburg or Kolosvar, 49,295. 

The population of the kingdom is by no means homoge- 
neous. The Hungarian or Magyar stock numbered in 1900 
about 8,742,300; the Germans, 2,135,181; the Slovaks, 2,019,- 
641; the Rumanians, 2,799,479: the Croatians, 1,678,569; 
the Servians, 1,052,180; the Ruthenians, 429,447; others, 
397,761—of whom about 200,000 are gipsies. ; 

In 1905 there were 734,335 bathe ee of which were 

still-born and 69,211 illegitimate; 574,725 
deaths, including the still-born; surplus of 


Vital births over deaths, 159,611; marriages, 170- 
Statisti 560. The proportion of still-born is 1.88 per 
tatistics cent; that of illegitimacy, 9.4. The annual 


increase from 1895-1900 was 0.98 per cent. 
Hungary lost by emigration to the U. S. 170,- 
430 in 1905, a tremendous increase over 1900 with 54,767. 
Religious affiliation is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
9,919,913 in 1900; Greek Oriental, 2,815,713; Greek Catholics 
or Uniates, 1,854,143; Reformed (Calvinistic), 2,441,142; 
Evangelical Lutheran, 1,288,942; Unitarians, 68,568; Jews, 
851,378; others, 14,760. 
Education is progressing. In 1880 only 5,398,190 could 
read and write, and 9,483,930 could not; in 1900, some 9,483,- 
930 could read and write, tho there were still 9,131,376 who 
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could not. School. attendance is compulsory from six to 
twelve. There were (1903) 2,768 infant schools; 18,783 


primary schools with 2,609,419 pupils; 92 training schools, 
and 151 ‘‘humanistic”’ schools; 174 gymnasia; 42 real schools; 
3 universities; 49 theological colleges; 10 law schools; 552 
industrial schools (478 for apprentices), 63 agricultural 
schools, 155 commercial, besides various others. 

Occupations are chiefly agricultural. In 1900 in Hungary, 
including Croatia and Slavonia, 6,055,390, or 
68.4 percent of the population, as against 
72.5 per cent in 1890, were engaged in agri- 
culture, 1,127,130 in industry, 225,838 in com- 
merce, 385,324 in domestic service, 213,910 
in the professions;and public service. Phe 
clothing industry employs some 281,000; 
foods and drinks, 120,000; building trades, 125,000; wood- 
working, 100,000; iron and steel, 128,000; textiles, 80,000. 

Industries are improving. The unproductive area amounts 
to only 1,540,351 hectares, or 4.76 per cent of the total; 13,- 
394,705, OF 41.43 per cent are arable; 7,564,185, or 23.4, 
meadows and pastures; 8,987,243, or 27.8, woodland; 430,- 
934, Or 1.33, gardens; 331,751, Or 1.03, vineyards. The land 
is fairly well divided, 2,771,118 small proprietors owning 
about 55 per cent of the area in holdirigs of 1 to 150 acres. 
About 87 per cent of the peasantry own land. The large 
estates comprize about 45 per cent of the area, divided among 
24,774 owners. The principal crops are wheat, 46,427,000 
metric centers in 1905; barley, 14,221,000; rye, 13,483,000; 
oats, 12,205,000; maize, 28,559,000; potatoes, 49,210,000; 
beet-root for fodder, 40,431,000; beet-root for sugar, 19,- 
310,000; 3,837,000 hectoliters of wine. Timber was ex- 
ported to the value of 84,931,000 kronen. 

Mining gave employment to 71,570 persons, mostly men, 
and produced an output valued at over 107,000,000 kr., 
chiefly pig iron, lignite, gold, and coal. 

Commerce is growing. Exports (1904) 1,355,544,000 kr.; 
imports, 1,328,881,000; (1905) 1,398,392,000 and 1,363,674,- 
ooo. The chief exports are flour (corn), oxen, wheat, swine, 
barley. The chief imports, cotton and woolen goods, coal. 
The exports were in millions of crowns (1903), to Germany, 
155, and to Great Britain, 61. The imports from Germany 
were 72 millions and from Great Britain, 19. Servia, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Rumania have also considerable 
trade with Hungary. 

Shipping and navigation are not important. There are in 
the mercantile marine 477 vessels with a tonnage of 92,484, 
and 2,460 crews. Fiume is the only seaport of Hungary. 
The river traffic, however, is considerable. The various 
steamers carried in 1905 nearly 2,000,000 passengers and 
nearly 4,100,000 tons of freight. 
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II. Constitution and Government 


Altho the junior and smaller partner of the dual 
monarchy, Hungary has constantly grown in im- 
portance, and has given much trouble to the 
senior partner. This has been the case especially 
during the last three years. The Magyars are 
endeavoring to have a Hungarian army, with the 
Magyar as the official language, and Hunga- 
rian commanders. These demands having been 
granted to a certain extent, other matters came 
up, aiming apparently at a complete separation 
between Austria and Hungary. This is, at least, 
the implied aim of the opposition party in the 
Parliament. 

Hungary is a strictly constitutional monarchy. 
When Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria was 
crowned as King of Hungary in 1867, he had to 
swear allegiance to the constitution, dating in its 
beginnings from the Bulla Aurea of King Andrew 
II.in 1222. It has been suspended and amended 
repeatedly, but now provides for a separate 
Hungarian Parliament. It has two houses: the 
House of Magnates and the Lower House, or 
House of Representatives. In the former are 16 
archdukes, 241 hereditary heirs, 42 archbishops, 
bishops, and other dignitaries of the Roman Cath- 
olic and Greek churches, 13 representatives of the 
Protestant churches, 19 dignitaries ex officio, and 
3 delegates of Croatia and Slavonia. The Lower 
House has 453 members: 413 from Hungarian 
towns, elected by male vote, of twenty years or 
upward, who pay a small tax, or have a small 
income; 49 delegates are from Croatia and Sla- 
vonia. 
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There is a cabinet of nine ministers, presided 
over by the President of the Council, or Prime 
Minister. 

The main parties are Liberals, Independents, 
and the Nationalists. The Croatians usually vote 
with the Liberals. In 1905 the Liberals, who 
had been in power the most of the time since 
1867, were defeated with their leader, Count 
Tisza. Count Andrassy and M. Kossuth were 

, invited to form a coalition cabinet, 
Parties but could not agree with the king, and 
Baron Fejervary formed a ministry. 
M. Kristoffy, Minister of the Interior, 
brought forward a proposal of universal manhood 
suffrage, which was adopted by his colleagues and 
eagerly supported by the Socialists and non- 
Magyar races of Hungary, to the embarrassment 
of the coalition. 

A long struggle developed. Parliament was 
prorogued and on assembly prorogued again, 
it protesting against the illegality of this. Va- 
rious ministries were formed and dissolved till 
finally the crown accepted the proposals of the 
Independents of the Constitutional Party, on a 
program of universal suffrage, the progressive 
nationalization of the Hungarian army, and the 
increasing use in the army of the Magyar language, 
thus appealing in a measure from the Liberal and 
the coalition parliamentary leaders to the in- 
terests of the people, and a new ministry was 
formed, April 8, 1906, with Dr. Wekerle as 
Premier, Count Julius Andrassy, Count Apponyi, 
and M. Kossuth all taking office with him. The 
Liberal Party decided to dissolve itself, and Count 
Tisza retired into private life. The elections re- 
sulted in an overwhelming majority for the new 
government, at least 250 of the deputies returned 
being Independents. 

The finances of the country are in a satisfac- 
tory condition. The total revenue in 1905 was 
1,057,850,000 kronen; the expenditure, including 
extraordinary demands, 1,192,209,000; in 1904 
the figures stood: 1,283,851,000 and 1,215,358,- 
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ooo. The State debt amounted to 5,432,230,000 
kr., or about $1,098,000,000, in 1904. (See also 
AUSTRIA.) : 


The railways of Hungary had a total length of 
18,130 kilometers in 1905—7,774 owned by the 
State; 7,384 owned by companies but operated 
by the State; 2,971 owned and operated by com- 
panies. Receipts, about $68,905,000; expenses, 
$38,275,000; surplus, $30,630,000. The railroads 
are, on the whole, well managed, and have been 
profitable since the zone system for railway 
charges was introduced. The capital invest- 
ment amounts to $612,440,000. 

Post-offices numbered 5,309 in 1905; there 
were 3,707 telegraph-offices, 23,719 kilometers of 
line with 128,315 of wire. Hungary had 178 
telephone systems with 190,962 kilometers of 
wire. The receipts for the united postal and tel- 
egraph service were 61,207,000 kr.; expenses, 
44,702,000; surplus, 16,505,000. 

(For army and navy, see article AustR1a-Hun- 
GARY.) 

III. Social Reform 


The Social Democrats are the most active in 
this line. At the congress of 1904 665 repre- 
sentatives attended, against 234 in 1902 and 349 
in 1903. The revenues amounted to 134,000 
crowns, against 43,000 in 1902 and 60,000 in 1903; 
the number of communities represented in 1903 
was 277, against 86 in 1902 and 165 in 1903. 
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dustrial laborers, and in an ‘‘international so- 
cialistic’’ party. Besides this party there is 
another Social Democratic Party, which chiefly 
recruits itself among agricultural laborers and 
the non-Hungarian rationalists; this party also 
held a conference, where 104 communities were 
represented. The tendency now, however, is to 
unity, and the recent Socialist successes in Aus- 
tria have largely aided the Hungarian movement. 
Since 1904 a new party, the Christian Laborers, 
are also gaining influence, having formed in Oc- 
tober a federation of all Christian labor-unions; 
this party is opposed to the International Social 
Democracy. 

Trade-unionists number (1906) 71,000, as 
against 14,000 in 1902. They publish 21 period- 
ical papers with 61,000 copies. In 1903 the in- 
come was 273,000 crowns, the expenditures 201,- 
ooo; out of this 87,000 for the unemployed. The 
unions are nearly all Social Democratic. 

It is not to be forgotten that, altho Hungary 
even now is chiefly an agricultural country, 
nearly all these organizations reach only the in- 
dustrial labors. 

This does not mean, however, that there is not 
a very important agrarian labor question in this 
country. In 1894 there were very dangerous 
riots in the heart of Hungary which led to strong 
repressions and to a special legislation, especially 
in 1898. Also in the first half of 1904 there were 
strong agrarian movements in the Servian and 
Rumanian districts, repressed, however, by a 
governmental action making meetings impossible, 
and by a number of prosecutions against the so- 
cialistic press. 

In 1905 the International Federation of Co- 
operation held its congress in Budapest. In 
Hungary there are chiefly credit and consumers’ 
cooperations; the cooperation of producers is 
very rare. The chief organization of consumers’ 
cooperation, Hangya, included in 1903 383 co- 
operative societies with 64,000 members, 1,500,- 
ooo crowns of capital, 9,000,000 of traffic, and 
about 250,000 of profits. 

The Christian cooperative societies were 275 in 
1903, With 41,000 members and about 5,000,000 
crowns of traffic. There were in 1904 some 
1,742 cooperative credit societies and 517 dairy 
societies. 

At the Hungarian State Iron Works at Didés 
Gy6r not a little is done for the employees. 
Dining accommodations are provided for 4,000 
(the largest hall of the kind in the world), with 
dinners for seven cents, a great organ playing 
during the meals. There are also schools, a sum- 
mer swimming establishment, tennis-courts, and 
skating-ponds for winter. Some industrial bet- 
terment, too, is conducted at other State, indus- 
trial, mining, and railway enterprises as well as 
in private enterprises. 

Compulsory industrial insurance is being de- 
veloped. In 1891 employees in dangerous in- 
dustries were compelled to contribute not more 
than 3 per cent of their wages to a fund insuring 
medical care and indemnity in sickness. The 
employer pays one third of the premiums. In- 
surance against accidents is now also compulsory 
even for agricultural laborers. 

A Social Museum in Budapest was founded by 
the government in 1901, and contains chiefl 
those collections of books, monographs, and mod- 
els which were to be seen at the International 
Exhibition of r900 in Paris. The program of the 


no sufficient funds are provided. 

It is perfectly clear that there is need of reme- 
dial legislation. Wages are low, hours long, liv- 
ing often expensive, and in many cases cleanliness 
impossible. Factory legislation is steadily pro- 
gressing, however, and the number of inspectors 
is to be doubled. In 1906 over 8,000 factories 
were inspected in Hungary. The new “‘indus- 
trial law’’ is to decide the question of ‘‘Sunday 
rest’’ and workmen’s compensation; to restrict 
female night-work; to protect children and work- 
ers of minor age; to introduce the principle of 
labor representation, hitherto unknown in Hun- 
gary; to institute industrial and commercial 
courts for the settlement of disputes between 
employer and employed; and, finally, to settle the 
strike question. ‘ 

Independent of this comprehensive measure, 
the Hungarian Government is organizing labor 
bureaus throughout the country to be controlled 
by the State; and also the extension of the pawn- 
shop system. Two other legislative acts are 
being framed, ‘‘ taxation reform,” by which means 
will be found to lighten the burden of the poor by 
exempting from taxation all whose income does 
not exceed the minimum essential to subsistence, 
and secondly, a ‘‘small holdings act,” with a view 
to improve the lot of the peasant proprietors. 
Among several of the young Kossuthist depu- 
ties there exists a distinct tendency toward the 
advocacy of ‘‘women’s franchise,’ and already 
meetings have been held in all parts of Hungary, 
and an organization formed. 

Wages are generally very low. Agricultural 
laborers in 1904 averaged in summer scarcely 
thirty cents per day with board, and forty cents 
without. Carpenters earned from $2 to $5 per 
week. 

REFERENCES: See also Austria. Studien zur. Social und 
Wirtschaftspolitik Ungarns, by Dr. Julius Bunzel (Leipsic, 
1902); Hungary and Its People, by Felberman (London, 
1892); Das Konigriech Ungarn (a German translation of 
a Hungarian original), by S. Matlekrovits. (Budapest, 
1897-98); Histoire Générale des Hongrois, by E. Sayous (2d 
ed., Paris, 1890). 


HUNTER, ROBERT (WILES): Sociologist; 
born at Terre Haute, Ind., April 10, 1874; was 
graduated by the public schools there, 1893, and 
by University of Indiana, A.B., 1896. Married 
Caroline M. Phelps Stokes at Noroton, Conn., 
May 23, 1903. Organizing secretary Chicago 
Bureau of Charities, 1896-1901. Chairman In- 
vestigating Committee, City Homes Association; 
superintendent Municipal Lodging House, mem- 
ber Small Parks Commission, resident Hull House, 
1899-1902 (all of Chicago). Resident Toynbee 
Hall, London, and other English settlements, 
summer 1899. Headworker University Settle- 
ment, New York, 1902-3. Chairman Child Labor 
Committee of New York since 1902. Member 
of Commission for Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
director Metropolitan Parks Association, presi- 
dent Social Reform Club, 1905. 

Hunter is author of ‘‘Tenement Conditions in 
Chicago,” 1901; ‘‘Poverty,’’ 1904; and many 
magazine articles on social probiems. Joined So- 
cialist Party in 1907. Address: Highland Farm, 
Noroton, Conn. 


HUNTINGTON, FREDERICK DAN: Episcopal 
bishop; born at Hadley, Mass., 1819. He gradu- 
ated at Amherst College, 1839, and at Cambridge 
Divinity School, 1842. Entering the Unitarian 
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ministry, he held a pastorate in Boston, and from 
1855-60 was Professor of Christian Morals and 
preacher at Harvard University. In 1860 he en- 
tered the Episcopal Church and became rector of 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, and in 1869 Bishop 
of Central New York. Besides many religious 
books, he has written numerous magazine articles 
on religious and social problems with kindred 
subjects. He was president of the Church Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the Interests of 
Labor (q. v.), and of the Church Social Union 
(q. v.). Author of numerous religious books and 
papers. Died 1904. 


HUXLEY, THOMAS HENRY: Scientist; we 
consider here for his contributions to social 
science. Born at Ealing, Middlesex, England, in 
1825, he studied at Charing Cross Hospital and at 
the University of London. As assistant surgeon 
in the royal navy he sailed round the world and 
made many observations in natural science. In 
1854 he became Professor of Natural History in 
the School of Mines, and Professor of Physiology. 
From 1863-69 he was professor in the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. He was president of various 
scientific societies, from 1870-72 on the London 
School Board, and in 1893 privy councilor. Died 
1895. He has been a careful student of biology, 
yet few men have done more to popularize science 
by his lectures and his numerous writings. Mr. 
William M. Salter thus describes his social posi- 
tions (we abridge his account) : 

Society, he held, came into being when mutual war gave 
way to mutual peace—and it “most nearly approaches per- 
fection as the war of individual against individual is most 
strictly limited.”” The ‘eternal competition of man with 
man and of nation with nation” did not please him. He put 
his hand on the weak spot in the laborer’s situation when he 
said that it is the competition of laborers with one another 
that makes the capitalist’s strength. 

Huxley was no optimist, and yet he saw no limit to the ex- 
tent towhich “intelligence and will, guarded by sound princi- 
ples of investigation, and organized in common effort, may 
modify the conditions of existence fora period longer than that 
covered by history.” With due regulation of its numbers and 
due ordering of its industrial life, Huxley thought that a so- 
ciety might even now eliminate poverty and want (save such 
as arose from moral delinquencies or unavoidable calamities). 
Whether any society would actually rise to this height re- 
mained, of course, to be seen. Huxley was only sure that if 
some advance was not made in this direction, it was an open 
question whether the life of the race was worth preserving. 


IBSEN, HENRIK: Dramatist; born at Skien, 
Norway, 1828. Apprenticed to a druggist, he early 
left the pharmacy for literature. In 1854 he was 
appointed director of the theater at Bergen; 1857 
at Christiania. In 1866 he received a pension and 
resided abroad at Dresden, Munich, and Rome 
till 1891, when he returned to reside at Christiania. 
His first drama, Catilina, was not considered a 
success, tho with marks of genius. He then 
turned to Norwegian historical subjects in The 
Banquet at Solhang and other dramas and found 
great success. He then turned to the satire of 
society in Brand (1866) and other plays, with still 
more popularity in Norway, and which have been 
translated into most European languages. The 
Pillars of Society (1877) was followed by A Doll’s 
House (1879); Ghosts (1881); An Enemy of the 
People (1882); Hedda Gabler (1890); The Master 
Builder (1892); When We Dead Awaken (1900), 
and other dramas less known. These produc- 
tions have been attacked as immoral, and have 
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* If there was no hope of a large improvement of the condition 


of the greater part of the human family, he declared he should 
welcome the advent of some kindly comet that would sweep 
the whole affair away. 


HYGIENE. See SANITARY SCIENCE. 


HYNDMAN, HENRY MAYERS: English So- 
cialist leader; born in 1842; educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Taking his degree in 1864, 
he entered the Inner Temple in 1865, but as special 
correspondent for the Pall Mall Gazette, went 
through the Italian campaign of 1866. From 
1868-70 he traveled through the United States 
and Australia. In 1877 he published books on 
“The Indian Famine” and the ‘‘Crisis in India,” 
which brought prominently into public notice the 
appalling condition of Indian affairs. At the 
general election of 1880 he was an unsuccessful 
Independent candidate for the parliamentary 
seat of Marylebone, London. In the same year, 
with several others, he raised an agitation in 
England against Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘coercion pol- 
icy’’ in Ireland, and several times he had narrow 
escapes from being mobbed by the Liberals for 
his outspoken denunciations. In Jan., 1881, was 
founded, mainly through his efforts, the Dem- 
ocratic Federation, which soon became a dis- 
tinctly Socialist organization, and grew into the 
Social Democratic Federation. From that time 
forward he has been closely identified with this 
organization, speaking and writing unceasingly. 
In 1886 he was tried, with Messrs. Burns, Cham- 
pion, and Williams, for ‘‘uttering sedition and in- 
citing to violence” in a speech made at a meeting 
of the unemployed in Trafalgar Square. After a 
trial lasting three days they were all acquitted. 
His first Socialist publication was ‘‘England for 
All” (1881), followed by ‘‘The Historic Basis of 
Socialism in England” (1883); ‘‘The Social Re- 
construction of England, a Summary of the Prin- 
ciples of Socialism” (1884). He is still the lead- 
ing member of the Social Democratic Federation, 
and constantly contributes to Justice, its organ. 
A man of means, no one has more absolutely de- 
voted his whole life to the cause of socialism. 
Address: 9 Queen Anne's Gate, St. James’s Park, 
S. W., London, England. 


been lauded as of the highest genius. They have 
done good service for social reform by showing 
some of the shams and weak spots of respectable 
society, as in part due to present economic con- 
ditions. Died 1906. See G. B. Shaw’s Quin- 
tessence of Ibsenism (1893); Jaeger’s Henrik Ibsen 
(1894). 


ICARIA: A communistic settlement in the 
United States, begun in 1847, to embody the 
social ideals described in Cabet’s romance Voyage 
en Icarie. CABET, a Frenchman, wrote his ro- 
mance in 1839, and then, pressed by his friends, 
sought for an opportunity to carry out his ideas. 
He finally succeeded in making arrangements for 
an experiment on American soil. In his journal, 
Le Populaire, he announced the purchase of a 
considerable tract of land on the Red River, Tex., 
and a treaty by which Cabet was made the di- 
rector of an intended colony, and the depositary 
of all the funds, community of property being 
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the distinctive principle of the society. Accord- 
ingly, in 1848, an expedition of sixty-nine persons 
sailed to America as an advance guard, leaving 
Cabet himself and another company to follow 
soon after. But difficulties arose. They were 
attacked by the yellow fever, and, unable to en- 
dure the Texan climate, the survivors abandoned 
their claims and returned to New Orleans. Here 
Cabet met them, with 400 additional members. 
News, however, had been received in New Orleans 
of the proclamation of the republic in France, and 
many felt tempted to return. Cabet was de- 
nounced, but induced several hundred to keep on. 
Learning that the Mormons had abandoned their 
settlement in Nauvoo, Ill., he set out for that 
place, and settled there with his followers. The 
Icarians in Nauvoo numbered at one time 600. 
They met with some success in cultivating their 
land, established shops, pursued trades, and set 
up a printing-office; but instead of rejoicing in his 
prosperity, and laboring to increase it, Cabet was 
dreaming what he might do if he had half a 
million, as is evinced by his publication Wenn ich 
$500,000 hatte. 

It is said that Cabet developed a dictatorial 
spirit; but this is doubtful. He was in a difficult 
place, and had many rivals and enemies. He 
was even summoned back to Paris on a trumped- 
up charge of fraud, but was able to successfully 
defend himself before the tribunal. Returning to 
Nauvoo, he found it prospering; but dissension 
again arose, and Cabet was expelled. He went 
with some of his followers to St. Louis, where he 
died, 1856. His followers founded a colony at 
Cheltenham, which, however, did not endure. 
Meantime, the faction which had remained at 
Nauvoo, after many years of struggle, decided to 
remove, and 4,000 acres were bought by the Nod- 
away River in Adams County, Ia., in the town of 
Corning, and the colony moved there. Dissen- 
sions were, however, not over, and, finally, in 
1880 two factions—the Young Party and the Old 
Party—having failed to live together, separated. 
The property was equitably divided by arbitra- 
tors; but through a technicality the old charter 
was lost, the Young Party obtaining a new one 
and the right to the name, with the original 
settlement; the Old Party found themselves 
obliged to found a New Icaria a mile farther 
east. The Young Party soon dissolved. The 
Old Party continued, but finally disbanded in 
1895. 

The essential principles of Cabet’s communism 
were the equality of all and the brotherhood of 
man. Executive officers were elected every year, 
who were, however, only empowered to execute 
the orders of their fellow citizens, and could not 
so much as buy a bushel of corn without being 
authorized to do so by the society. The directors 
bought the goods needed by the Icarians twice a 
year at wholesale. Each one made known his 
wants previously to the semiannual purchases. 
“To each according to his needs; from each ac- 
cording to his ability’’ was the economic doctrine 
of the community. Marriage was essential ac- 
cording to Cabet’s scheme, and wives highly 
honored. Not only was the strictest fidelity 
enjoined upon the husbands, but they were re- 
quired to render special acts of homage to their 
Wives. 

The government was purely democratic. Con- 
cerning religion, the constitution of the commu- 
nity said: ‘‘The Icarian Community adopts as 
its religion the religion of Christianity in its primi- 
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tive purity, and its fundamental principle of fra- 
ternity of men and of peoples.” Sunday was 
set apart as a day of rest and recreation. alk- 
ing, riding, visiting, fishing and dancing, with oc- 
casional amateur theatricals, were the amuse- 
ments. In addition to the national holidays they 
celebrated two of their own, Feb. 3d, or the an- 
niversary of the founding of the community, and 
the ‘‘Féte de Mais,”’ or corn festival. 

They lived in little houses in plots of ground 
bright with flowers around a central house, 
where they had their meals in common. They 
at one time published a little paper, the Revue 
Icarienne. See Albert Shaw’s Jcaria (1894), also 
Bulletin of the U.S. Bureau of Labor, No. 35. 


ILLEGITIMACY: Illegitimacy is a social phe- 
nomenon, produced by the conjoint action of 
many different forces, both of impulse and re- 
straint. While its varying rate is to some extent 
a register of the moral tone prevalent in commu- 
nities governed by the same laws and customs, it 
cannot be assumed that in contrasting different 
nations, illegitimacy must inevitably constitute 
an index of equal value. A country may have a 
high rate of illegitimacy, not because its morals 
are debased, but because law and custom hinder 
early marriages, or make possible the legitimiza- 
tion of offspring by a subsequent marriage. Again, 
the practise of criminal abortion and the inten- 
tional prevention of conception may vitiate the 
credit which might seem to belong to a people 
having a very low rate of illegitimate births. In 
Mohammedan countries there is doubtless less 
illegitimacy than in most Christian lands; and be- 
fore the Gentile invasion of Utah, an illegitimate 
birth is said to have been almost unknown. But 
making all deductions, it is obvious that a differ- 
ence in the rate of illegitimacy in communities en- 
joying the same civilization and laws, must con- 
stitute to some extent a register of the popular 
sentiment regarding it. ‘ 

Nor does illegitimacy necessarily indicate laxity 
of morals in every direction. Of the mothers 
of illegitimate children, Miss Muloch in her 
“Thoughts about Women” says that ‘‘Women 
who thus fall are by no means the worst of 
their station. I have heard it affirmed by 
more than one lady . . . that many of them are 
of the very best—refined, intelligent, truthful 
and affectionate.’ To this fact the greatest of 
romance writers—Scott, Goethe, Hugo, Haw- 
thorne, Tolstoy and George Eliot—have also 
witnessed. 

One of the most interesting facts regarding ille- 
gitimacy is the persistence of the phenomena with 
nearly the same frequency in the same country 
or community, year after year. In England, for 
example, during the last fifteen years, the rate of 
illegitimate births has oscillated between 39 and 
42 per thousand births. So uniform is this 
national rate that the present writer in r18or 
ventured to predict that of every thousand chil- 
dren who should be brought into the world in 
England and Wales during the year 1893, at least 
42 or 43 would be illegitimate, and that the total 
number of such births would be about 38,000. 
When, in 1895, the statistics relating to the year 
1893 were published in the report of the Regis- 
trar-General, these predictions were found to be 
exactly correct. (V. ‘‘Illegitimacy,” p. 9.)~ So 
assuredly can dependence be placed upon the 
uniformity of the laws which govern human con- 
duct, that the results that will occur through 
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passion and folly can be predicted years in ad- 
vance. 

The rate of illegitimacy for purposes of com- 
parison may be estimated by several different 
methods. It may be calculated by the propor- 
tion which such births bear to the total population 
of a country, or by the ratio which they bear to 
the totality of births, or, best of all, to the number 
of unmarried females between the ages of 15-45. 
The following table gives for several countries the 
rate of illegitimacy per 10,000 population during 
two periods: the first for the years 1880-81, the 
second for the four years 1901-4: 


Two years | Four years 


CouNTRIES 1880-81 ee Si 
62 57 
64 52 
59 48 
29 33 
36 32 
33 30 
35 25 
23 23 
25 22 
Bel Simic ct oarekis eae cisieinr oie e's erste 27 22 
COUBNC rea aes ate aletdlomalel artes 28 17 
INGWicen lead ney cate ciatiaowicie pact 18 12 
England and Wales................ 19 Ir 
Treland sates tu elc tioe tees cca. 6 5 


How America would compare with other na- 
tions in this respect, there are no means of tell- 
ing. No civilized country on the globe is so des- 
titute of information regarding the ‘‘Movement 
of the Population” in this and other respects 
as the United States. Since none can tell the 
number of suicides or murders which annually 
occur within the American borders, it is not 
to be expected that the number of births be 
known. 

Two facts are evident from the foregoing fig- 
ures. Compared with the rates of twenty years 
since, it would appear that, with few exceptions, 
illegitimacy is slowly decreasing. But to what 
cause is due this great diversity in tendency to 
illicit relationships which these figures make ap- 
parent? (1) It cannot be due to religious faith, 
so far as that means the acceptance of a particu- 
lar creed. A higher appreciation of chastity can- 
not be ascribed to Protestantism, for 
in Norway and Sweden, in Scotland 
and Denmark the rate of illegitimacy 
is far greater than in Ireland where 
Catholicism has the stronger hold. A superior 
moral efficiency cannot be detected in Cathol- 
icism as a deterrent from passional irregularity; 
since in Austria, in Saxony and Bavaria the rate 
of bastardy far exceeds that of England and 
Scotland. Even if two nations of even greater 
divergence in faith—Christian and non-Christian 
—are contrasted the advantage is not as we might 
suppose. Take Japan, for example. Its chief 
religious force is Buddhism. In 1902 the pro- 
portion of illegitimacy to total Balin of 
Japan was 30—a rate surpassed by five of the 
nations of Europe, three Catholic and two Prot- 
estant. In England, the counties of Norfolk 
and Hereford during four years (1899-1902) 
showed about the same proportion of illegitimate 
births as were, born in the northern and central 
provinces of Japan. 

(2) The differences in rate of illegitimacy can- 
not be ascribed to differences in degree of edu- 
cation. Districts or countries where a high 
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standard of elementary education prevails show 
no superiority over those where ignorance is the 
tule. In France, excluding Paris, it has been 
noted that illegitimacy is least in departments 
where illiteracy is most general. 

(3) In proportion to the total number of 
births, the rate of illegitimacy is often greater in 
the country districts than in large cities. 

Contrast, for instance, the rate of illegitimate 
births in three great cities of England with the 
rate which prevails in certain rural districts of 
the same land: 


City I90I] 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 
| Bressler BORD ORO EE ebe aon ae 37 36 36 38 38 
Birmingham ...ecst.s vee ee 33 40 35 39 40 
Manchester shad ca tstenieaniee 27 32 32 35 30 

REGION 

Camberlandtee sae aeanes ct 58 57 61 59 56 
INOrfol isaceisrastoieberesc-t0s-s oats a 64 61 64 62 65 
North iW ales actos uss soa soe 59 60 56 58 60 


Outside of England, however, this rule appears 
reversed. Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other cap- 
ital cities show a higher rate of illegitimacy than 
prevails in rural districts about them. In the 
case of Paris, this is largely due to the number of 
working people whose unions, unauthorized by 
Church or State, are orderly and decent in other 
respects. Dr. Bertillon has estimated these to 
be about ro per cent of the whole number of 
homes. 

(4) A high rate of illegitimacy is not due to 
poverty or chronic want. In North Ireland, 
where prosperity is greatest, the proportion of 
such births is far greater, every year, than in the 
south ‘and west of Ireland where destitution is 
more general. An interesting comparison is 
afforded by certain registration districts of 
London. In this city, the fashionable and aris- 
tocratic quarters are in the West End; the dis- 
tricts which make up the East End of London 
are densely populated by the poorer class. .The 
following table gives the rate of illegitimacy to 
each thousand births during four consecutive 
years: 


Lonpon Ig0I | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 

East End: 
Stepney ..ciiiaesces stecucsc 12 Ir 9 10 18 
Bethnal Green............ 13 12 15 14 13 
Mile End, Old town........ 15 II 13 16 16 
Wihitecbapel stereereisaisf<is:«) se) 22 20 24 24 19 

West End: 
St. George, Hanover Square| 40 52 45 47 48 
Kensineton.!)..<siveen!ssme- 48 49 44 45 49 
PET) He Finale: oa iss os Vaiart ao, 6 43 43 42 45 45 
St. Marylebone........... 182 | 181 | 186 | 185 | 198 


It will be seen, then, that in a great city like 
London, the quarters where dwell the poorest of 
its population are the districts least affected by 
illegitimacy of births. This characteristic per- 
sists in the same neighborhoods year after year. 
In 1876 almost the same differences were to be 
found. 

For the real causes of that singular difference 
in proclivity toward illegitimacy, whether in na- 
tions or neighborhoods, one must look to certain 
hereditary influences. This does not mean that 
some mysterious and inscrutable force impels one 
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class of people more than another either to ir- 
regular relations or to vice and crime; but only 
that in different nations and in different com- 
munities, even granting proclivity to be the same, 
the deterrent influences are unequally felt. Cer- 
tainly, one of the strongest deterrents from wrong- 
doing is the condemnation of public sentiment. 
In whatever community or country the birth of 
an illegitimate child is lightly regarded as a mis- 
hap by no means of infrequent occurrence among 
neighbors and relatives, there the annual rate of 
illegitimacy will be greater than where such a 
birth inflicts upon the mother a stigma of dis- 
grace. We see the effect of sentiment exempli- 
fied in other phases of human conduct; where 
private vengeance is secretly condoned and ap- 
proved, as in Corsica and Sicily, there assassina- 
tions will take the place of appeal to law; where 
divorce brings no obloquy, there divorces will be 
frequent, and where the lynching of negroes for 
certain crimes is roeardéd: with approval, there 
appeal to lynch law will constantly occur. To 
weigh this subtle influence of opinion, to ascer- 
tain how far it obtains in one community more 
than in another, is only possible by a study of 
its effect upon human conduct generation after 
generation. 

Illegitimacy in nearly all European countries 
appears to be slowly decreasing. This is evi- 
dent from the figures given in the first table herein 
presented. In England and Wales, the illegiti- 
mate birth-rate, when calculated upon the total 
number of unmarried women between the ages of 
fifteen and forty-five, for periods of three years 
immediately following the census year indicates 
a reduction of 50 per cent from the rate prevail- 
ing thirty-five years ago. 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


Rate 
YEARS per 10,000 

ot oho gay: ERROR DG CREE RM TPE I Gh Ge ae 170 
MBB OKO Fo 250.0 9.0 dive sores \eh.np0 Blah dott ishstnns ana ecciinree Cais 141 
TEOOW—O 2 Me pm aiiia s chatelaleisr ety ace isre st i ehevels ante aeeT ae 105 
GOO Ee Ssh Eloy octet det oias sHaRe ap tater ee Ne 85 
LOIS isis ina rol ealvel oo 0 Ser’y, oom Hh arya npr’ Pina meperoyetanetategn 84 
MEAD CVA atria cna boi tie eleven aN Wiis twine. ac. sp ieheiai deat aia etes Be lenels entcy 84 
PUNO Gee cree a ia ns tls RUN crater a ee etrality cava a or atari hata No 82 


Little can be said regarding the lessening of il- 
legitimacy. In some countries, legislation which 
should remove all impediments to marriage would 
undoubtedly have effect; but probably it would 
tend to increase the number of unhappy unions, 
and the tendency to divorce. Everywhere a 
strong social condemnation appears to decrease 
prevalence; but pushed too far, even this may 
provoke a tendency to infanticide. One may be 
fairly confident, however, that whatever makes 
for the sincerest and widest appreciation of con- 
jugal life and domestic happiness will tend to 
diminish those transitory and irregular relation- 
ships from which come the majority of illegiti- 
mate births. 

BrsiioGRapuy: Illegitimacy and the Influence of Seasons upon 
Conduct, by Albert Leffingwell, M.D. (1892); Sixty-seventh 
Report of Registrar-General of Births, etc. England and 
Wales (1904). See also MARRIAGE; Divorce; PRosTITU- 
TION. 

ALBERT LEFFINGWELL. 


ILLITERACY: One of the main indications of 
the advance of civilization in modern times is the 
spread of popular education. Nevertheless the 
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number of illiterates, even in many civilized coun- 
tries, is still very large. In the United States the 
proportion of illiterates is kept large by the 
illiteracy of the colored population and by that of 
some classes of immigrants. — 


WORLD STATISTICS 


PER CENT OF POPULATION OVER TWELVE YEARS UNABLE TO 
READ AND Write ! 


CouNnTRY 1840 | 1890 | 1900 
Germany .u.i.c4iss,¢ 15s aici oon a ee 18 4 I 
Norwa Yiwd 6.640.686 Goins » ses oe mie I 
Swedenia's wh. aa six cas Oaod ocean ea 20 5 I 
Switzerland ......i.<c% us nes ) sce 20 5 I 
New Zealand... 250s Ses Ska rc 7 4 
France. isis « egetvreit rele ereidie Sena ean 53 15 5 
United Kingdom i.c¢+<.).. 5. ~ sooner 41 10 6 
Australia. ...j0...'5 cucnicis «tates ols Cee oe We 9 
Holland... 0/33 «cayenne bate eee 30 14 10 
United’ States..:. otic cscs: 2 eee 20 13 10 
Bel pina cietsrare 01 eheteieisnel st stata hats et eee 55 20 12 
Austria oo 5 650) ssisvopue mene sag iets ee 79 45 31 
Tita y iiatse-« «ste o:s\<Vejoteia sie ty) aha nia ate 84 53 44 
SPaltlir nag ces o «cies —osmetem ore een a 68 5 
Russiai(in Europe); <....0. « ooss sole 98 85 78 


1 Mainly from a table compiled by Professor Parsons in 
“Civilization Tables’”’ in ‘‘The Story of New Zealand.” 


ANALYSIS OF ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES OF PERSONS 
AT LEAST TEN YEARS OF AGE! 


No. Per Cent 

1900 1900 | 1890 | 1880 
Totalwe ck sot Veen She 6,180,0692] 10.7 | 13.3 | 17.0 
Males scan sashes tin siemiete ate 3,011,224 | 10.1 | 12.4 | 15.8 
Females irc. cnerss cpus 3,168,845 | 11.2 | 14.4 | 18.2 
White 3,200,746 | 6.2 24 9-4 
Negron arjean 2,853,104) 44:S04ps ae lis 
Native white 030i. r+ /ccasjsa sige 1,913,00T |e aeOn O.aol) O97 
Foreigiriborn?... 70 2.8 ee 1,287,135 { 12.9 | 13.1 | 12.0 


1 From the Twelfth Census. 
2 Of these, 15.5 can read but not write. 


Per Cent or WHITE MALE PopuLATION ILLITERATE, 21 TO 
24 YEARS oF AGE (Census 1900 


White : Foreign 

Division Male Native Born 
New: England...¢.:. ¢csesde epee S.5 1.4 14.8 
Southern North Atlantic!...... 4.8 1.2 16.8 
Northern South Atlantic?...... 9.5 72t 17.2 
Southern South Atlantic3...... 11.9 12.0 7.8 
Eastern North Central‘........ 2.3 1.4 7.2 
Western North Central>........ 1.9 1.6 3.8 
Eastern South Central®........ bg Tr2 7.8 
Western South Central?....... 8.7 7.8 2527 
Rocky Mountains®............ 4.2 3-0 9-7 
Basin and plateau®............ 5.0 2.1 17.8 
Pacifictons. s. wieeake cree near 1.6 0.5 6.9 
United States <,..00t.camurentebie 5.0 3.8 12.0 


1 New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

2 Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West 
Virginia. 

3 North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 

4 Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

5 Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas. ‘ 

6 Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 

7 Louisiana, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Oita: Texas. 

8 Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico. 

9 Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 

10 Washington, Oregon, California. 
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Per cent signing marriage registers by mark. 
YEAR ENGLAND AND WALES 
ESA Sasa cso Males ab A 32.9 Females . 49.0 
PROSE as viaketawe «ties oy eek eles os wes sak 
POSSE ea Re espera & 12.6 s Meee ESS S 
1903 i et Tt at eee 3 
‘SCOTLAND 
LOOSE eee a 5.28 Malessits ae 1.7|Females.... 2.3 
IRELAND 
HOQOM are crate sha sie: ahs Malesiianras 8.0 


10.4 | Females... . 


Of recruits in the United Kingdom raised 
1903-4, 92 per cent could read and write, 0.6 per 
cent could read only, and 1.0 could neither read 
nor write. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reports of the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Report of the Board of Education for Great Britain, etc. 


IMMIGRATION: In America the term ‘“‘immi- 
gration”’ is usually applied to the movement of 
population to the United States since the found- 
ing of the national government, as contrasted 
with the ‘‘colonization”’ of earlier periods. In 
the thirteen original states the pioneers were 

ractically all Teutonic and Celtic,—British, Irish, 
Batch, and German,—with a few French, Portu- 
guese, and Swedes. The total population of the 
U.S. in 1790 was about 4,000,000 souls, and it is 
estimated that the total immigration from that 
date to 1820, when records first began to be kept, 
was about 250,000 souls. 

The total immigration since 1820, by decades, 
has been as follows: 


1821 to 143,439 
1831 to 599,125 
1841 to 723,250 
1851 to 2,598,214 
1861 to 2,314,824 
1871 to 2,812,191 
1881 to 5,240,613 
1891 to 3,687,564 
Igo1 to 3,833,076 

Total—1821 to 1905..........5. 22,948,297 


The largest annual totals in recent years have 
been as follows: 


788,992 
623,084 
648,743 
857,046 
812,870 
1,026,499 


The only times when immigrants have exceeded 
1 per cent of the population into which they came 
were 1847-54, 1870, 1873, 1881-83, and 1903-5. 

The number of emigrants cannot be accurately 
stated but probably averages between one quar- 
ter and one third of the arrivals. In 1905 over 
17 per cent of immigrants arriving had been in 
the U. S. before; many go back and forth a 
number of times. 

Immigration is due in general to a desire to 
benefit one’s condition. This»is proved by the 
invariable relation between the number of im- 
migrants and industrial conditions in 
this country. Other causes are reli- 
gious persecution and political op- 

ression abroad; the solicitation and 
assistance of friends and relatives in the U.S; 
the increased facilities and diminished cost of 
travel; the efforts of foreign governments, mu- 


Causes 
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nicipalities and charitable organizations to rid 
themselves of the burden of dependents and de- 
linquents; and last and most important, the so- 
licitation of steamship agents both abroad and 
in this country. Owing to the last factor, much 
of the present immigration is not a spontaneous 
movement of population, but one artificially 
stimulated by the transportation interests, which 
make a profit of $15 to $20 on each immigrant. 
The tariff also operates as a cause by making it 
easier for the workman to come than the goods 
which he produces. 

The most important characteristic of recent im- 
migration, next to the increase in its volume, is 
the change in its racial composition. There were 
three principal waves of migration 
during the nineteenth century: one 
of the Irish, beginning in the forties 
and following the potato famine; 
another of the Germans, caused by 
the revolution of 1848 and the subsequent politi- 
cal upheavals; and the third, somewhat later, from 
the Scandinavian countries. Up to 1880 the 
bulk of immigration was from Teutonic stock, 
akin in habits and institutions to the original 
settlers. In the last twenty-five years, however, 
a profound change has occurred, and the immi- 
gration of. to-day is chiefly of Iberic, Slavic, Se- 
mitic, and Asiatic races. 

This is brought out by the fact that in 1869 
immigrants from.Austria-Hungary, Italy, Poland, 
and Russia were about one hundredth of those 
from the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and 
Scandinavia; in 1880, about one tenth; in 1894, 
nearly equal to it; in 1902, three and one half 
times as great. If we compare the total immi- 
gration of certain nationalities for the period 
1821 to 1902 with that for the year 1903, we find 
the following result: 


Racial 
Waves 


1821 to 1902 1903 
CouNTRY 

Per Per 

Number merit Number cone 

Austria-Hungary: :: 2). . 1,316,914 | 6.5 206,011 |24.0 
England, Wales........ 2,739,937 |13-4 26,219 | 3.0 
Germany. 275) Sisco. 5,098,005 |24.9 40,086 | 4.7 
Irelandien vs, cto es 3,944,209 |19.3 FS) 3001. | AE 
Thala co etic ce es 1,358,597 | 6.7 230,022 |26.9 
Norway, Sweden.....,.,} 1,334,931 | 6.6 70,489 | 8.2 
Russia, Poland, ,.....; 1,106,362 | 5.4 136,093 |15.9 
BR entisilne o plde tome ety ee: 


In 1905, of the total immigration, 58.3 per cent 
was Slavic and Iberic, and 34.6 per cent was 
Teutonic and Celtic. The immigration from Asia 
WaS 23,925, or 2.3 per cent of the total, including 
1,971 Chinese. 

The largest elements in recent immigration 
have been as follows: 


1904 1905 
Southern TAWA. sae as phe aces tele 159,329 185,445 
BELGE ey Stes tate ot ctitatp sD arent. cu eee aie 106,236 129,910 
Polish ab pole Yai (ansaTabe pada leltell slit we: oi SPW issih tte aNateee 67,757 102,437 
German. sand dele ewe pies 74,790 82,360 
Bea haitia vias, ua. cssttcs x bens Seek 1,029 62,284 


The economic gain from immigration is, of 
course, immense, and it would be difficult to give 
ita money value. The amount of money brought 
by immigrants in 1905 was over $25,000,000, or 
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about $25 per capita. Much of this sum, as well 
as the passage money of probably one half of the 
immigrants, was wholly or partially furnished by 
friends or relatives in the United States. The 
more intelligent races, as a rule, bring the most 
money. It is probable that the savings and re- 
mittances sent home annually by immigrants al- 
ready here amount to from two to three times the 
amount brought in each year. 

Of the total immigration, only about 15 per 
cent are skilled or professional persons. About 
80 per cent are entirely unskilled, and without 
knowledge of any trade or means of livelihood. 
The countries of northwestern Europe furnish 
the largest proportions of skilled immigrants. 

The total illiteracy of immigrants over fourteen 
years of age, in 1905, was 26.2 percent. The fe- 
males are, in general, more illiterate than the 
males. The illiteracy of the races contributing 
more than 2,000 immigrants was for the same 
year as follows: 


NorTHERN AND WESTERN EvUROPE 
(Chiefly Teutonic and Celtic) 


ScandinaViamer tc o.'- cries cde ciate a ie aeteterae area aie 0.6 
Scoteh ses os) Th F Sa TSE Sa ies Cana outta ce 0.7 
Adil ent y EOE OR OD EE Oe ee DORIA rc Lae 1.3 
Bohemian arid Moravian ccc c.c «005 «(elaine n/ofe o'sle aac 5 I. 
PiriniGhi co tote ites denies eielevetatela mistclaiealereiatt stews wiviarare 1.8 
Frenette VAEs.o cide Reis avi) lets ochintade eggs Bute Stalgiaratatane! arty 
WASH. Sib) iets 5 wiae ae so) wiapelclebabspaeiaie © ete ake eters Gita 3.8 
CSF aT ea 8 ath cd Bea encter el vice si Huis cients Bieta saeretes 4.2 
Dutch and Plemishy...ewstu. ena can eee eile wel ntalem es Sieg, 
Ttaban (North)! >: Ais sptetavicieletdiel ce si sletesetehalcwesictate nice 14.0 
A WELOG ons gee telniere Miatnisss a 2, acain koe MiG Teal ate Rimes a4, 
SOUTHERN AND EASTERN EuROPE 
(Chiefly Slavic and Celtic) 
QSPanishy cert c ewe sie abate tre eles tuneidiere ayetetenatie tie 10.1 
MARVELL, chlacts trai cslersitets-clelercehetuuste sGsilole blare:s sfemice 11.6 
Greek 7.0. eds o Se iaatioletne ceil Macey ore fstab sistore Ste 22.4 
Slowa lei oh eteis S cteere aie ctatels: crekeve: Ctesa tte tntalsrelere intece nals 25.0 
Rumanian 28.8 
Russian 30.8 
Croatian and Slovenian 38.2 
Dalmatian, Bosnian and Herzegovinian............. 38.4 
Bulgarian, Servian and Montenegrin................ 38.9 
OUST oom ber cea xrste stra atecote teyeca bie citer Sia ua ieroinetaemtareate 39.6 
Prnlrar (South ics ck ko else ee chic aia a eree ae 56.4 
INEM tA TTIAT 10's (a's tenet te lives tos wig aienint ew ois areret area veres 56.9 
Ruthenian sescecciehies alee kisls whe elle @ rice alee 62.6 
WPOREGMUEEE 013 she's nesta is woes a jehain nuoleve Mareleiale eal etenrenecale 66.7 
IAMETABC wes ticleiccae tise ig) s oetareia bio adie bets diele @ etniataia 42.2 
OTHER RACES 

Chinese gaa, Bare cis tee ee wis ets @ ets ink ovens eieteip eteiee 5.0 
Cubanl. Aperaee css, -teates te illcie sige vlc.ciee viet alantemeices heb 
Airican (Diack) .ccuct on aces cciriele ccs Oattleicele tae 15.8 
CDLEW ion oe ok aieterotateretalnievate ie sicintel scares clove aeimeve ne 23.3 
pepsiece BORE Na 0 Oks tS 210 AIC UTes LOOP A A Soo se 39-3 
LEech bee eA DO AMO COS Cac at Tears PoE ara 53.0 


In rg00, of the 10,356,644 foreign born in the 
U.S., the North Atlantic division contained 22.6 
per cent; the North Central, 15.8 per cent; the 
Western, 20.7 per cent; leaving only 4.6 per cent 
for the South Central and South Atlantic divisions 
combined. This shows the tendency of immi- 
grants to settle in certain sections of the country. 
Indeed, of the total immigration of 1905, 65.3 per 
cent were destined to Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
York and Pennsylvania, and only 8.7 per cent to 
the Southern and Western States. Within these 
states the recent immigrants, in contrast with the 
earlier ones, tend, almost entirely, to live in the 
large cities. Thus, in 1900, the foreign born who 
were one eighth of the total population furnished 
one fourth of the population of the cities. South- 
western Europe furnishes three times as many 
inhabitants as northwestern Europe to the slums 
of Baltimore, nineteen times as many to the 
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slums of New York, twenty times as many to the 
slums of Chicago, and seventy-one times as many 
to the slums of Philadelphia. 

In 1899 the total immigration was divided as 
to religious belief as follows: Roman Catholics, 
52.1 per cent; Protestants, 18.5 per cent; Jews, 
10.4 per cent; Greek Catholics, 4.0 per cent; 
Brahmans and Buddhists, 0.9 per cent; miscel- 
laneous, 13.9 per cent. 

The good effects of immigration in building up 
the country and developing its industries are so 
obvious as not to need discussion. 

The bad effects of immigration are due both 
to those whom it introduces and to those whom 
it prevents being introduced. Considering the 
second effect first, it is a fact that the recent large 
immigration of unskilled and illiter- 
ate races has turned the more skilled 
and intelligent of all races to the 
other countries. But more important 
still is the lowering of the birth-rate of those 
already here and ultimately of the immigrants 
themselves, and in raising the birth-rate in the 
countries from which the immigrants come, thus 
keeping the source of the flow undiminished. 
The number of white children in the U. S. five 
years of age to 1,000 white females fifteen to 
forty-nine years of age has fallen steadily from 
781 in 1830 to 465 in 1900; although in the South, 
which has received practically no immigrants, 
the birth-rate has been nearly constant. Under 
a system of unselected immigration, all the ben- 
efits which might accrue from a careful selection 
of the best specimens of European races and their 
interbreeding to produce a still finer race here will 
be lost. 

Immigration has stimulated the development 
of the factory and industrial system, and this has, 
in turn, produced an economic and social strati- 
fication. There seems to be no doubt that it 
tends to retard, at least in certain lines of work, 
the operation of the general tendency toward 
rising wages. It is true that the volume of im- 
migration is sensitive to the law of supply and de- 
mand, but the fact that many recent arrivals 
have a low standard of living tends to nullify the 
working of this law. This low standard and the 
accompanying ignorance are responsible for the de- 
velopment of the sweat-shop and padrone systems 
of labor, as well as much unemployment at cer- 
tain periods. 

Immigration tends to retard the elimination of 
illiteracy in this country. In 1900 the average 
was 4.6 per cent for native whites, as compared 
with 12.9 per cent for foreign whites. The fact 
that the illiteracy of the children of immigrants 
was only 1.6 per cent, as compared with 5.7 for 
the children of natives, is due to the settlement of 
the former in states where education is well de- 
veloped and compulsory. 

In regard to criminal tendency, we 
find that, comparing male prisoners 
with the male population of voting 
age, in 1890, the numbers per mil- 
lion were as follows: 


Effects 


Criminal 
Tendency 


Native white, native parents........ 2,282 
Native white, foreign parents........ 6,742 
Native white—total................ 3.145 
Foreign whitel . ei 2ih cise eee 3,270 


In other words, the foreign whites were nearly 
one and one half times as criminal as the natives 
of native parentage; and the natives of foreign 
parentage were over three times as criminal. 

Comparing male juvenile offenders with the 
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male population of school age, for the North 
Atlantic division, we find the figures to be, per 
million, as follows: 


Native white, native parents........ 855 
Native white, foreign parents........ 2,740 
BOTElQI WIG te Sees se aeies cai s witia che 2,252 


This means that the children of immigrants are 
nearly one quarter more criminal than the immi- 
grants themselves, and more, than three times as 
criminal as the children of natives. 

Immigrants are also responsible for the in- 
crease of various diseases such as trachoma, tu- 
berculosis, and smallpox, and their ignorance in- 
creases the difficulty of sanitation. 
The last epidemic of yellow fever in 


areas New Orleans was largely due to this 
oe cause. The foreign-born population 
Insanity ; 8 det 


in 1890 also furnished two and one 
third times its normal proportion of 
insane persons; and the males of foreign birth and 
parentage furnished three times as many paupers 
per million of voting population as those of native 
birth and parentage. The proportion of paupers 
who are foreign born has increased steadily since 
1850. 

In 1904 there were 44,985 alien inmates of 
penal, reformatory and charitable institutions in 
the U. S., of whom more than one half were in 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and IIli- 
nois. An alieri population, 1.3 per cent of the 
total population, furnished 11 per cent of all the 
inmates of these institutions. 

The U. S. took the control of immigration 
from the states in 1882. The princi- 
pal laws at present in force are the 
Act of March 3, 1903, the Contract 
Labor acts of Feb. 26, 1885, and Feb. 
23, 1887, and the Chinese Exclusion acts. 

The Act of 1903 provides for a head-tax of $2 
on every alien not a citizen of the’U.S., Canada, 
Cuba, Newfoundland, or Mexico. It excludes 
from admission to the U.S. the following: (1) 
idiots; (2) insane persons; (3) epileptics; (4) per- 
sons who have been insane within five years pre- 
vious to arrival; (5) persons who have had two or 
more attacks of insanity at any time previous; (6) 
paupers; (7) persons likely to become a public 
charge; (8) professional beggars; (9) persons 
afflicted with a loathsome or with a dangerous 
contagious disease; (10) persons who have been 
convicted of a felony or other crime or misde- 
meanor involving moral turpitude, not including 
those convicted of purely political offenses; (11) 
polygamists; (12) anarchists, or persons who 
believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or 
violence of the government of the U.S. or of all 
government or of all forms of law, or the assassin- 
ation of public officials; (13) prostitutes; (14) per- 
sons who procure or attempt to bring in prosti- 
tutes or women for the purpose of prostitution; 
(15) those who have been within one year from 
the date of application for admission to the U.5., 
deported as being under offers, solicitations, prom- 
ises or agreements to perform labor or service of 
some kind therein; (16) any person whose ticket 
or passage is paid for with the money of another, 
or who is assisted by others to come, unless it is 
affirmatively and satisfactorily shown that such 
person does not belong to one of the foregoing 
excluded classes; but any person in the U.S. may 
send for a relative or friend without thereby put- 
ting the burden of this proof upon the immigrant. 

The Contract Labor laws exclude all alien la- 
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borers, mechanics or artizans who are under con- 
tract, express or implied, to perform labor in the 
U.S. They do not apply to skilled laborers, if 
others of like kind unemployed cannot be found 
in this country, to professional actors, artists, 
lecturers, singers, ministers of any religious de- 
nomination, professors for colleges or seminaries, 
persons belonging to any recognized learned pro- 
fession, or persons employed strictly as personal 
or domestic servants. 

Under the Chinese Exclusion acts all Chinese 
are now excluded except: (1) officials; (2) teach- 
ers; (3) students; (4) merchants; (5) travelers for 
curiosity or pleasure (these five classes of per- 
sons must have certificates of identification from 
the Chinese Government or the government of 
which they are subjects); (6) Chinese merchants 
domiciled here who have temporarily departed 
(these must have certificates required by the Act 
of Nov. 3, 1893); (7) minor children of domiciled 
merchants; (8) wives of officials; (9) personal 
servants of officials; (10) Chinese laborers reg- 
istered under the ‘‘Geary’’ Act of May 5, 1892. 

The Act of 1903 provides that persons becom- 
ing a public charge within two years after landing 
from causes arising prior thereto shall be de- 
ported, and that persons entering in violation of 
law may be deported within three years to the 
country whence they came. In 1905 there were 
11,480 debarred and 845 returned. In general 
the percentage of debarred and returned, to the 
total immigration, varies from 0.4 to 1.4. 

It has been proposed to strengthen the present 
laws by increasing the head-tax, defining more 
accurately the term ‘“‘liable to become a public 
charge,’ and by excluding those who cannot read 
in any language. The last provision passed 
Congress in 1897, but was vetoed by President 
Cleveland. Prescott F. Hatt. 


Of the whole number of immigrants in the fiscal year ending 
une 30, 1906, 880,036 came through the customs district of 
ew York, 54,064 through Baltimore, 62,229 through Boston, 

23,186 through Philadelphia, 4,138 through San Francisco, 
and 77,082 through other ports; also 43,997 through Canadian 
ports. 

The reported occupations of immigrants arriving during the 
fiscal year 1906 were as follows: Laborers, 226,345; servants, 
115,984; farm laborers, 239,125; tailors, 26,982; merchants 
and dealers, 17,054; carpenters, 18,185; shoemakers, 12,622; 
clerks, 11,345; mariners, 8,737; miners, 8,717. The number 
of professional immigrants (including 1,117 actors, 2,324 
engineers, 1,511 musicians, and 2,071 teachers) was 13,766; 
of skilled laborers, 177,122; miscellaneous (including un- 
skilled), 624,387; no occupation (including children under 
fourteen years of age), 285,460. 

The total number of alien immigrants refused admission 
to the U. S. in the fiscal year ending 1905 was 12,432, 
of which 7,069 were paupers or persons likely to become public 
charges, 2,273 persons with loathsome or contagious diseases, 
2,314 contract laborers, 139 insane, 92 idiots, 205 convicts, 
30 prostitutes, 2 persons who attempted to bring in prostitutes, 
6x returned in one year after landing, 615 returned within 
three years because here in violation of law. 

More than one quarter of recent immigration is Italian, 
nearly one quarter Hungarian; more than one half are Italian, 
Hungarian or Russian (largely Hebrew). Their percentage 
of illiteracy is respectively, 43, 24 and 25 per cent. 


Mr. Robert Hunter, of the University Settle- 
ment in New York, says: 


The fathers and mothers of the American children can be 
chosen, and it is in the power of Congress to decide upon what 
merits. .. . No nation has ever had a social responsibility of 
greater magnitude. The future of American society, indus- 
try, religious faith, political institutions, may be decided ina 
way quite marvelous by the governing powers of this country. 
The worst aspect of the whole matter is that the selfish forces 
interested in promoting immigration in every conceivable 
way are deciding all these questions for us. The ones who 
come and the numbers who come depend largely upon the 
steamship companies. Whether we have more eye i 
than Italians, or Syrians than Greeks, or Scandinavians than 
Slavs, depends toa very large extent upon their ports, their 
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passage rates and their success in advertising and soliciting. 
... L believe that this country may be ruined by leaving the 
volume and quality of immigration almost entirely to the de- 
cision of the steamship companies. . . . The skill of their 
agents decides whether we shall have one race or another 
come in great masses to our shores. . . . If we let the steam- 
ship companies and the railroads, wanting cheap labor, alone, 
we shall not decide what immigrants will be better for coming, 
and what ones the country needs. They will decide it for 
us. . . . Our governing bodies .. . in the past ... have 
failed to consider the welfare of the people, either immigrants 
or Americans. The decision has been made as a result of 
pressure brought to bear upon public officials by porn and 
selfish interests. Our national characteristics may be changed; 
our love of freedom, our religion, our inventive faculties, our 
standard of life. All of the things, in fact, for which America 
has been more or less distinctive among the nations may be 
entirely altered. Our race may be tet eee by another, 
by an Asiatic one, for instance, and not because it is better so, 
nor because it is for the world’s good. On the contrary, it is 
in order that individuals interested in steamships may be 
benefited, and in order that employers may have cheaper 
labor. These selfish forces may be disguised, but they are 
there. 


Mr. Ernest Crosby in the Arena writes: 


Immigrant children learn quickly in our schools, and most 
of them, especially the Jews from eastern Europe, and the 
Italians, take high positions, holding their own, asa rule, with 
our native-born children, Where we fall short too often 
is in physique. More of us are hollow-chested, sloping- 
shouldered, and nervous than is the case with the ordinary 
European, and especially with the peasant. From the purely 
scientific standpoint of breeding, we have every interest to 
admit the sturdy farm hand, just as we import the Percheron 
horse or the Southdown sheep. Whether the man can read 
and write or understand the Constitution is a matter of trifling 
importance in comparison. His children will learn all that 
quickly enough. But he will not know how to vote, we are 
told. When you consider the fact, however, that nearly one 
half of our educated Americans vote diametrically against the 
other half, it is hard to see how the addition of a few unedu- 
cated voters can do much harm. Whichever way the ballot 
of the immigrant is cast, he will have about half of the Ameri- 
can people with him, and they should bear the responsibility 
for the result, not he. Examinations in the three “‘R’s”’ let 
in the anemic crook and sharper and ‘“‘shyster lawyer,” the 
gambler and the pawnbroker, and all that precious parasitic 
fraternity which lives by its wits and gravitates to the cities, 
shutting out the independent, self-supporting, brawny son of 
the soil whom most we need. I cannot in justice overlook 
our faults nor be blind to the fact that the good points of other 
races supply our deficiencies, and I have already hinted at 
some of them. In the great century of music, none of our 
blood produced a work of even the third class. We have 
never had a painter who could rank among the first score 
or two of great artists. We must go to Germany for our 
highest philosophy and to France for the most finished 
elegance of thought and manners. We know little of the joy 
ofliving. We take our holidays sadly, and laugh with mental 
reservations. The Europeans come to us with a new capacity 
for mirth, a genius for joviality and sociability. Are these 
ingredients to be despised? Fora few years he may navigate 
our streets with his hand-organ or his plaster-casts and fre- 
quent his genial café, but before long he must fit himself to 
our Procrustean bed, and at last we find him at work in the 
regulation store or at rest before the rigid bar or at the 
taciturn dairy-lunch counter. Is it desirable that we should 
compass sea and land in this way to make a proselyte? 
Should we reduce the whole world to one dead level? And 
not content with stifling the originality of the immigrant, we 
must needs carry our missionary zeal for uniformity to foreign 
lands in the hope of destroying all individuality. In Anglo- 
Saxonizing India and Japan we are crushing out the most 
wonderful of arts beyond a possibility of resurrection. We 
are the Goths and Vandals of the day. We are the Tartars 
and the Turks. And the countries which we overrun have 
each its own priceless heritage of art and legend which we 
ruthlessly stamp under foot. 


REFERENCES: Lists of Books (with references to periodicals) 
on Immigration, Library of Congress (1904); Select List 
of References on Chinese Immigration, Library of Congress 
(1904); Prescott F. Hall, Immigration, New, York, 1906; 
Richmond Mayo-Smith, Emigration and Immigration, New 
York, 1892; Francis A. Walker, Discussions in Economics 
and Statistics, vol. ii., pp. 29-45, 417-451, New York, 1899; 
Robert Hunter, Poverty, New York, 1904; Report of the 
Industrial Commission, vol. xv., pp. 1-180; vol. xix., pp. 
957-1030, 1802; Annual Reports of the Commitsstoner- 
General of Immigration (to be obtained by addressing the 
U. S. Immigration Bureau, Washington, D. C.); Report 
of the Senate Committee on Immigration, 57th Congress, 2d 
Session, No. 62 (1902); Report of Immigrant Inspector Mar- 
cus Braun, House Documents soth Congress, 1st Session, 
Nais84 (1906); John R. Commons, Racial Composition of 
the American People, in Chatauquan, vol. xxxviil., pp. 118- 
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115-124, 217-227, september, 7903 Mey 1904; 
of the Immigration Restriction League, Nos. 1-44. (Address, 
ror Tremont Street, Boston, Mass.) 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION LEAGUE: Or- 
ganized 1894 for the purposes stated in its name. 
It has been active in agitating for legislation, and 
in the publication of literature and statistics upon 
the subject. (See ImmicratTIon.) Secretary, 
Prescott F. Hall, State Street, Boston, Mass. 


INCOME TAX: The income tax is a direct levy 
by a government upon the income of individual 
citizens, whether that income is received from 
labor, industry, investments, real estate, or any 
other source. It is generally computed per an- 
num, but sometimes every three or four years. 

Some technical terms and phrases pertaining to 
the subject need to be explained. Exemption 
from taxation means that small incomes are free, 
the State holding that the amount of 
income required for the maintenance 
of independence and of the standard 
of living should not be taxed, since it 
would not only have to return in the 
form of charity what it took in that of taxes, 
but would, moreover, undermine the morale of 
its citizens by depriving them of the necessaries 
of life. The excess only is, consequently, to be 
taxed. Stoppage at source has to do with collec- 
tion of the tax. It indicates that the tax is 
subtracted from the salary, interest on bonds, 
dividends on stock, etc., owned by the payer. The 
paymaster of the navy and army, the Bank of 
England, and the treasurers of corporations in 
England always withhold the amount of the tax 
from the amount due the payee. Uniform or 
proportional taxation means that all incomes are 
subject to the same rate, e. g., 1 per cent, or 3 per 
cent. A tax is called graduated or progressive 
when the rate of taxation increases with the 
amount of income, e. g., 2 per cent on $1,000 and 
3 per cent on $4,000. Degressive means that a 
certain amount of taxable income is exempt, e. g., 
in England a man with an income of £400 has 
#150 free and is taxed only on £250. The term 
regressive is used to indicate that the rate of taxa- 
tion increases as income decreases. This form 
was applied in France before the Revolution. 
Taxation may, finally, differentiate between va- 
rious forms of income and tax them unequally; 
e. g., income from farm land is taxed at a lower 
rate in England than that from real estate in the 
cities. The differentiation may extend to income 
from labor, property, permanent and temporary 
incomes, investments in public and private se- 
curities. 


Terms 
and Forms 


HISTORY 


Nearly all European countries impose an in- 
come tax as a means of revenue. England was 
the first country to levy this tax. Much money 

was needed during the Napoleonic 
a wars. Pitt presented his bill for the 

income tax in September, 1798; it 

provided that incomes of £60 and 
under should be exempt, while those over this 
amount were subject to a progressive tax at the 
rate of 8 per cent to1o per cent. It was an addi- 
tional duty of ‘‘assessed taxes,’’ and lasted until 
the peace of Amiens in 1802. In 1803 Addington 
presented a bill which contained many changes, 
and was made the basis of the one passed in 1842, 
altho it was abolished in 1816, since the people had 
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considered it a war measure and clamored for its 
repeal. Popular resentment made the passing 
of any income-tax bill impossible for twenty-five 
years. In 1842 the Corn Laws aroused the peo- 
ple with the tax on food. They had to be re- 
pealed, but the revenue lost by that act had to be 
made up in some other way. Robert Peel in- 
troduced a bill on the income tax, and defended 
it in a speech lasting three hours and a half. It 
was carried amid tremendous applause by a vote 
of 255 against 149. The tax was extended by 
Peel in 1845 and later, in 1853, by Lord Russell 
under the name “‘ Income Tax Act,’’ and remained 
practically unchanged until 1880. In that year 
the ‘‘Taxes Management Act’’ was passed. 
Gladstone called‘it ‘‘a code or system of taxation,” 
since it was not so much an income tax but rather 
a system of raising revenues. It provides for the 
classification of all taxable income under five di- 
visions or schedules, called by letters from A to E. 
Schedule A. Income from land and houses.—B. 
Income of farmers.—C. Income from interest 
and dividends.—D. Income from commercial, in- 
dustrial, and professional men, and corporations. 
—FE. Income from salaries and pensions. Rail- 
roads, mines, canals were originally in division 4, 
but have since been placed under The stand- 
ard of taxation is eightpence to’the pound, and 
all differentiations are made in regard to it. 

It is interesting to note a number of changes 
and exceptions., In 1842 incomes below £150 
were exempt; in 1854 those below 
#100, the war in the Crimea calling 
for a larger revenue; in 1873 the de- 
gressive feature was introduced, since 
incomes from £100 to £150 had £80 
exempt; in 1877 this feature was in- 
creased so that incomes from £150 to £400 had 
f#120exempt. A declaration is to be made every 


Increase 
and 
Exemptions 


three to five years under schedule A; that is, the © 


amount of rent is to be declared, since that is con- 
sidered the income. In division D the declaration 
is based on the three prior years. Underschedules 
C and E no declaration is necessary, since stop- 
page at source takes place. Under schedule 5— 
income of farmers—the rent is regarded as the in- 
come, and that was taxed at four pence per pound 
in England, and three pence in Scotland and Ire- 
land; since 1894 all farmers of Great Britain pay 
three pence per pound. In 1887 the law was 
amended so that land which brings in no rent is 
free from taxes. A change favorable to certain 
classes was made in 1890 to the effect that if any 
taxpayer suffered loss in commerce, industry, etc., 
he was toreport the damage within six months, and 
have a corresponding amount of taxes returned. 
In 1894 the amount of income that is exempt was 
raised to £160, and incomes of £400 have £160 
free instead of £120, those of from £400 to £500 
have £100. In 1898 the ‘‘Abatements of Income 
Tax”’ made some new provisions; incomes from 
#400 to £500 were to have exempt £150; from 
#500 to £600 only £120; from £600 to £700 only 
#70. Whena large amount of money was needed 
during the Boer War, the standard of taxation was 
raised from eight pence per pound to ten pence, 
later twelve pence, eventually fourteen pence; 
that is, after 1900. It has since been reduced. 
The increase in the property which came under 
the income tax from 1880 to 1900 was in round 
numbers: England, £485,700,000 to £678,700,000, 
equal to 4o per cent; Scotland, £55,100,000 to 
£75,800,000, equal to 49 per cent; Ireland ex- 
perienced a decrease from £36,100,000 to £33,- 
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400,000, equal to 8 percent. Even this decrease 
in the latter country is an increase per head, since 
the population of Ireland declined from 5,203,000 
to 4,466,000 during this period. The increase in 
property per head of the population was: England, 
#18.5 to £21, 13 percent; Scotland, £14.8 to £17, 
14 percent; Ireland, £6.9 to£7.5, 9 percent. The 
increase in the rate of taxation was from 2.08 per 
cent to 3.33 per cent; it rose rapidly to 5.83 per 
cént in 1902 after the Boer War. The net reve- 
nue from the tax rose from £9,233,320 in 1880 to 
#18,828,952 in 1900, and to £35,980,000 in 1902, 
altho in the latter year incomes under £200 were 
exempt. The number of people who had over 
#150 income and paid taxes increased from 
1,107,000 to 1,723,000 during the twenty years; 
that is, there was an increase of people paying the 
tax from 323 in 1880 to 425 in 1900 per 10,000 of 
the population. 

This fairly full account of the income tax in 
England is given because that country has had 
the longest experience with it, has changed the law 
constantly to make it more equitable to new con- 
ditions, has raised a large revenue by it, and gives 
us, consequently, a typical case of the working of 
this tax. The results are: First, the tax has in- 
creased in popularity; second, it has proved that 
the wealth of the middle classes 
increases absolutely and relatively 
more rapidly than that of the rich; 
third, that the difference between the 
two classes is becoming smaller; fourth, that in 
times of financial or industrial depression the 
large incomes suffer proportionately more and are 
reduced more rapidly in number than the smaller. 

All of the different states of Germany have an 
income tax. Prussia introduced this tax in 1811, 
and levies, at present, on all incomes above 900 


Results 


marks. The tax is progressive, be- 
Other ginning with 0.6 per cent and rising to 
Countries 4 Per cent. Austria passed an in- 


come-tax law in 1812, and has at pres- 
ent a progressive tax beginning with 
0.6 per cent on incomes of 600 florins and rising to 
0.5 per cent on the highest. Hungary does the 
same. Since 1864 Italy taxes all incomes above 
400 lires at a uniform rate of 12 per cent. 

The provisions of the income-tax laws of the 
different parts of Germany are practically the 
same as those of Prussia, except in a few details. 
Holland and New Zealand passed laws on the 
income tax in 1893, which provided both for 
graduation and differentiation. Individuals and 
corporations are taxed, but holders of securities 
only through the corporations. A significant fea- 
ture of the law of Holland is that it levies only on 
the net income. Denmark, Switzerland, Austra- 
lia also levy a tax on income. 

France proposes an income-tax law (February, 
1907) which is very severe on large incomes, 
and punishes misstatements by quintupling the 
tax as well as by making it retroactive for five 
years. Exemptions are made in favor of incomes 
under 1,250 francs in places of 3,000 inhabitants, 
and 2,500 fr. in Paris; incomes in places of more 
inhabitants than the former and less than the 
latter are levied upon according to a schedule 
corresponding with the size of the city. In- 
comes above those exempted pay a proportional 
tax up to 5,000 fr. at the rate of 4 per cent on real 
estate and 3 per cent on labor; above 5,000 fr. the 
tax is strongly progressive, rising to ro per cent 
on 500,000 fr. and over. The law is very complex 
in regard to the computation of incomes from 
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various sources, mode of collection, etc. Stop- 
page at source is practised wherever possible. 
Foreigners pay taxes according to the amount of 
money spent. 

The United States Congress has once proposed, 
in 1812, under Secretary Dallas, and twice passed 
income-tax bills. A measure was enacted in 1861 

= a fiscal spate ee revenues 

‘ or the war. It provided that all in- 
United States mes above $800 should pay a uni- 

form tax of 3 per cent; a differen- 
tiation was made in favor of interest on U. S. 
securities, on which only 1.5 per cent was levied. 
A discrimination against citizens of the U. S. 
living abroad was made; they had to pay 5 per 
cent, except on income derived from Federal se- 
curities. The duty was self-assessed according 
to schedules prepared for the purpose and levied 
on the total income, irrespective of the source. 
A penalty of 10 per cent was added in case of 
default to report. In 1862 the exemption was 
reduced from $800 to $600, and the rate was 
made slightly progressive, incomes between $600 
and $10,000 paying 3 per cent, those above 5 
per cent. Collectors were instructed not to open 
the returns to inspection; a ruling which laid the 
tax open to various evasions, and was soon re- 
versed. The great demand for money induced 
Congress to pass a new measure on June 30, 1864, 
which was strongly progressive. Incomes be- 
tween $600 and $5,000 were taxed at the rate of 
5 per cent, those from $5,000 to $10,000 at 7.5 
per cent, those above the latter sum at 10 per 
cent. The measure was rigorous and burden- 
some in many respects; and the differentiation 
in favor of income from U. S. securities was 
abolished. In 1865 two changes were made: in- 
comes over $5,000 were rendered taxable at the 
rate of 10 per cent, those below this sum down to 
$600 at 5 percent. The tax remained in force un- 
til 1872, several changes having been made, chief 
of which was a successive raise of exempt incomes 
from $600 to $1,000 and later to $2,000. The 
revenue collected under the income-tax measure 
tose from $2,741,858 in 1863 to $72,982,159 in 
1866, and gradually fell to $5,062,341 in 1873. 

The Wilson Tariff Act, passed Aug. 18, 1894, 
contained a provision for an income tax, since a 
deficit was feared owing to the reduction of im- 
port duties. As the dreaded deficit did not ma- 
terialize, and since the apportionment among the 
states was not made according to population and 
representation, the Supreme Court of the U. S. 
declared this feature of the act unconstitutional 
on May 20, 1895, by a vote of five to four, before it 
became generally operative. This law proposed 
to levy a uniform tax of 2 per cent on all incomes 
over $4,000. 

Massachusetts has had an income tax since 
colonial times; incomes under $2,000 are free as 
well as incomes derived from property already 
taxed. It is seldom levied. Virginia taxes all 
incomes over $600 uniformly at 1 per cent. 
South Carolina has a progressive tax on incomes; 
exemptions are made in favor of salaries of State 
and Federal officials and on all incomes below 
$2,500; from this figure up to $5,000 the rate is 
I per cent; $5,000 to $7,000—1.5 per cent; $7,000 
to $10,o0o—2 per cent; $10,000 to $15,000—2.5 
per cent; over $15,000—3 per cent. Some other 
states of the union have had income-tax laws at 
one time or another, e. g., Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, Louisiana, but the tax was seldom and 
irregularly levied. 
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Adam Smith proposed four criteria of a tax: 
equity, certainty, convenience of payment, econ- 
omy in collecting. The advocates of the in- 
come tax say that it meets all four of these tests; 
the opponents, that it meets none of them. 

The tax is equitable because it taxes “large 
wealth heavily, small wealth lightly, least wealth 
not at all,’’ according to the Jeffersonian doctrine 
that an equality of wealth must be 
preserved among the people. Each 
man should contribute to the sup- 
port of the State_according to his 
ability and the amount of protection received, 
since great wealth needs and gets more protec- 
tion proportionately, e. g., buildings, than the in- 
come of a day-laborer. This tax is, moreover, 
certain, since the State can always depend on the 
fact that its citizens have an income. The tax 
is, furthermore, convenient, because the time of 
payment is known long before it is due, and ar- 
rangements can be madeaccordingly. It is, final- 
ly, economical, since, if self-assessed, the sched- 
ules prepared enable each man to ascertain how 
much he has to pay, and he can send in the 
amount at the proper time, so that practically no 
expenses need be incurred in collecting. Ad-. 
ditional advantages: the tax does not disturb 
prices, nor discourage the building of homes; but 
principally, that it interests all citizens, particu- 
larly the professional classes who keep aloof from 
politics, in civic affairs. 

The tax is not equitable, since in 1869 seven 
states of the union with 40 per cent of the total 
population paid 75 per cent of the tax. Ac- 
cording to the law of 1894 less than 
2 per cent of the taxable inhabitants 
would have been compelled to pay 
more than 95 per cent of the entire 
tax. Apropos of this fact, Senator 
Edmunds exclaimed with fine scorn: ‘‘And this 
we call a free government-—-a government of 
equal protection of the laws!’’ If one man is 
taxed more heavily than others, he should have 
a proportionate representation, as is done in 
Prussia. Grant the convenience of payment and 
the certainty, altho that is no more the case with 
the income tax than with any other, but how 
about the economy? If self-assessed, many 
people-will avoid the tax. If assessed by collect- 
ors, people will perjure themselves rather than 
pay. In either case, the State will lose money. 
In 1869 only 259,388 persons out of 37,000,000 
acknowledged an income of $1,000. In 1870 
two maiden ladies in a New York village paid 
more income taxes than all the men in a large 
city near by. Commentary not necessary. A 
tax that makes perjurers of its citizens is cer- 
tainly neither equitable, convenient, certain, nor 
economical. The income tax is, in fact, fallacious 
in its theory as a mode of encouraging a more 
equal distribution of wealth; it is unjust and im- 
politic in its discrimination against a small class; 
it is corruptive and inquisitorial in its practise; it 
will not interest any more people in civic affairs, 
since Germany with this tax has about 3,000,000 
inactive voters whom only the Socialist specter 
was able to bring to the booth in Jan., 1907. 

What is the truth? Theoretically, the income 
tax is most just and equitable, but it is most diffi- 
cult to apply in practise; especially in a democ- 
tracy where the doctrine of non-interference pre- 
vails. The State should not lower itself by 
becoming a sleuth or inquisitor, nor degrade its 
citizens to suspected persons for the sake of levy- 
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ing an unwelcome tax. [If all citizens were honest, 
the tax would certainly be as easy in practise as 
it is just in theory. 
REFERENCES: Reports of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
England); Die Einkommenbesteuerung 1n Verschiedenen 
endern, by Otto Mueller, 1902; Taxation in the United 
States, by Frederic C. Howe, 1896; Progressive Taxation in 
Theory and Practice, by E. R. A. Seligman in Publications 
American Economic Association, vol. ix, Nos. 1 and 2, 
1899; Outlook, New York, March 2, 1907. 
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INDEPENDENT LABOR PARTY, THE (ENG- 
LISH): Popularly called the I. L. P.; this party 
is the outgrowth of the agitation in the United 
Kingdom for an independent political party to 
voice the demands of labor. In 1888 there was 
established a Scotch Labor Party. (See SCOTLAND.) 
In Jan., 1893, a conference of 115 persons was held 
at Bradford, England, and the Independent Labor 
Party organized, largely through the efforts of 
J. Keir Hardie. Tho not using the term Socialist 
in its name, it was distinctly socialistic, its consti- 
tution, as amended in 1894, declaring its object to 
be ‘‘the collective ownership and control of the 
means of production, distribution, and exchange.”’ 

At present its objects and methods are thus 
stated: 

Object.—An industrial commonwealth founded 
upon the socialization of land and capital. 

Methods.—The education of the community in 
the principles of socialism. The industrial and 
political organization of the workers. The inde- 
pendent representation of Socialist principles on 
all elective bodies. 

In 1895 the party with twenty-eight candidates 
polled a total of 44,321 votes, tho no candidate 
was returned. In 1900 (the next general election) 
the party officially contested only ro seats, and 
polled 37,209 votes, on a clear Socialist and anti- 
war platform. Only one candidate was elected, 
J. Keir Hardie, at Merthyr, with 5,745 votes. 
In 1906 the party worked practically as a part 
of the Labor Representation Committee (gq. v.) 
(now the Labor Party), but nominated itself 
ten candidates and elected seven, while a number 
of the Labor members are also members of the 
Independent Labor Party. (See Lasor Party.) 

About 65,000 meetings are now held per annum 
under the auspices of branches of the party, and 
in many towns, in addition to the indoor and out- 
door meetings, the branches maintain a literature 
stall in the market place, where propaganda pub- 
lications are on sale. The party published in 
1906 eighteen new pamphlets and over half a 
million leaflets. 

The party has also been very active in local 
elections, and has now some goo members on 
various local bodies. There are at present some 
700 branches with 40,000 members. It has a 
weekly organ, The Labor Leader, edited by J. 
Bruce Glasier, formerly by J. Keir Hardie. In 
Feb., 1906, Mr. Hardie was chosen leader of the 
Parliamentary Labor Party. 

A recent manifesto of the party addrest to the 
working classes says: 

We desire it to be plainly understood that the fault of this 
lies at the door of you, the working classes. Hitherto you 
have been content to leave your political thinking to be done 
for you by party politicians, and your opinions to be formed 
for you by their hirelings in the press. he main reason for 
the existence of Liberals and Conservatives is to protect the 
interests of the rich, and keep you divided. This they ac- 
complish by keeping you wrangling over matters which con- 
cern you but slightly, if at all. They appeal to your religious 
prejudices, your racial animosities, your patriotism, and your 
pride; and while you quarrel among yourselves they quietly 
fill their own pockets and empty yours, 
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The chairman of the party is J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, M. P.; the secretary, Francis Johnson. 
Address: 23 Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London, 
E. C., Eng. 


INDIA: Social reform in modern India dates 
from Raja Ram Mohun Roy (born 1774—died 
1833), who founded the Brahmo-Somaj and was 
the most important advocate of the abolition of 
sutfee or the self-immolation of Hindu widows on 
the funeral pyres of their dead husbands. The 
next great reformer was also a Bengali, Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar (1820-1891), who took up 
the subject of enforced widowhood among the 


Hindus. As girls among the higher castes were 
married before they attained puberty 
ators it often happened that girls whose 


marriages had not been consumma- 
ted had to remain widows, and un- 
married all their lives, remarriage being strictly 
prohibited, The third great reformer was Kes- 
hab Chandra Sen, the well-known leader of the 
Brahmo-Somaj. Since the days of Keshab 
Chandra Sen, social reform in Bengal has been 
chiefly confined to the Brahmos whose ladies are 
well educated and do not observe purdah, or seclu- 
sion behind a screen so as not to be seen by men. 
The movement spread to other parts of India. In 
Bombay, Karsondas Kulji, Madhavdas Raghoo- 
nathdas, and Vishnu Sastri took up the question 
of the remarriage of widows in earnest. 

Under Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr. Justice Ranade 
social reform attained wider scope. The ques- 
tion of reforming the marriage system was agita- 
ted and attention was forcibly drawn to the cus- 
tom of infant marriages as a source of much evil. 
To these two gentlemen and to the present Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Social Conference, 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Chandravarkar, it is due 
that the’ movement has developed a comprehen- 
sive program of national efficiency. 

In Madras, Dewan Bahadur Raghoonath Rao 
and Rao Bahadur K. Veerasalingam Pantulu 
have worked strenuously for the removal of the 
restrictions upon widow marriage and for social 
reform generally. In the Punjab, the great 
movement associated with the name of Dayanand 
Saraswati has greatly helped the cause of social 
progress. Rao Bahadur Waman Rao Kolhatkar 
in the Central Provinces, Prof. K. D. Karve in 
Poona, Mr. B. N. Bhajekar in Bombay, Rao 
Bahadur Lal Shanker Umiashanker and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ramanbhai Mahipatram Nilkant in Ahmed- 
abad, and Bala Bakthwar Singh in Shajahanpur 
deserve mention for their active labors in the 
cause. 

The chief gathering of the social-reform move- 
ment is the National Social Conference which 
meets every year in the same place as the National 
Congress. It is a federation of Social Reform As- 
sociations scattered all over the country, the 
principal of these being those of Bombay, Ahmed- 
abad, Poona, Madras, Rajahmundry, Guntur, 
Bangalore, Mysore, Allahabad, Shajahanpur, La- 
hore, and Calcutta. There are numerous smaller 
associations in the districts. The Social Con- 
ference offers a common platform for all reform- 
ers irrespective of caste or creed. 
The reforms on the program of the 
Conference and the affiliated asso- 
ciations relate to the education of 
women and the elevation of their 
position by improvements in marriage and other 
social institutions; the removalof useless restraints 
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on individual freedom such as the prohibition of 
sea voyages and intermarriages among the higher 
castes; and the amelioration of the condition of 
the lower classes by removing the disabilities of 
caste. Social purity and efficiency are the aims 
of all these reforms. 

The annual National Social Conference was 
instituted twenty years ago and is annually in- 
creasing in power, tho its followers are relatively 
few and are all among the educated. 

The most striking advance witnessed in the last 
two conferences was the inauguration of women’s 
meetings in connection with these. It is, indeed, 
a new thing under the sun, and a very significant 
thing, that Hindu women themselves are willing 
and able to conduct public meetings and present 
strong papers on various subjects connected with 
their own social disabilities. The battle is half won 
when the women themselves come to urge their 
own cause; for the women of India are generally 
the most conservative members of the community 
and only ask to be left alone in their bondage. 

Another fact connected with social reform in 
India is the almost total absence of the 60,000,- 
ooo Mohammedans from the movement. This 
is chiefly because the problems thus far ap- 
proached and urged are Hindu problems, arising 
within and by the Hindu faith only. 

The Indian Social Reformer, in Bombay, The 
Indian Messenger, in Calcutta, The Arya, in 
Lahore, The Voice of Truth and The Carlylean, in 
Rajahmundry, are the leading English news- 
papers devoted to the subject of social reform. 
There are numerous vernacular papers and the 
more advanced political organs of the people are 
generally on the side of social reform. 

The Indian Social Reformer, under the guidance 
of Mr. Natarajan, is worthy of all praise. It is 
thoroughly bright and able and is characterized 
by moral vigor and deep convictions. Its ruling 
motto, published on the front page, is W. Lloyd 
Garrison’s trenchant remark—“‘I will be as harsh 
as truth, and as uncompromising as justice; I am 
in earnest—I will not equivocate—lI will not ex- 
cuse, I will not retreat a single inch—and I will be 
heard.’ It is written in elegant English, is rea- 
sonable, yet uncompromising, in spirit and inspir- 
ing in its treatment of all subjects. 


Perhaps the best method of indicating the scope 
and of suggesting the limitations of social reform 
in India will be to mention the principal questions 
which have been raised and upon which reso- 
lutions have been carried in the All-India Annual 
Social Reform Conferences. This statement will 
also indicate the unique and very backward con- 
dition of India in matters social. 

I. The Disabilities of Women: This really con- 
stitutes the greatest and, at the same time, the 
most debasing social evil of India. Woman from 
time immemorial has been crushed by the Hindu 
system; her rights have been denied and her social 
liberties ignored. 

Efforts for the amelioration of her condition 
have been*made on several lines: 

(1) The prevention of infant marriage. Mil- 
lions of girls, between infancy and puberty, have 
been actually married and their destiny prac- 
tically sealed not only without their consent, but 
also with the probability of their becoming 
widows, even during childhood. In view of the 
great difficulty of preventing this evil entirely, 
compromise has been sought by trying to secure 
the enactment of a law to prevent such marriages 
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before a girl reaches ten years of age. Even this 
has not been achieved save in the native state of 
Mysore where such a law was recently enacted. 

(2) A vigorous effort has been made to prove 
from the Hindu Shastras that infant marriage is 
really only a betrothal, and that therefore, on the 
death of the young man before the consummation 
of the union, the girl should not be regarded as a 
widow. Therefore it is urged that virgin-widows, 
so called, should not be prevented from marrying 
after attaining puberty. But reformers have not 
yet succeeded in carrying this point with the 
people; so that the remarriage of infant widows is 
a matter of very rare occurrence. 

(3) Effort has also been made to further the 
education of women. In a land where only six 
women in a thousand can read or write, and where 
only a few think that woman is worthy of an edu- 
cation, or can be improved by it, the reformer has 
thus far not been able to accomplish much. And 
yet, by annually emphasizing this matter an im- 
provement isnoticeable anda desire is being created 
among the people for an education for their girls. 

(4) Such matters as marriage expenses and the 
marrying of little girls to old men have more than 
once received the attention of the conference. In 
view of the terrible poverty of the people, the 
iron-bound custom which insists upon a man 
spending, often, even a year’s salary in the mar- 
riage of a son or a daughter would seem absurd if 
it were not so tragic. The people themselves 
have no option inthe matter. To lavishly feast a 
host of relatives and to furnish all sorts of vain 
display is the demand of a tyrannizing custom. 

(5) Much has been done with a view to pre- 
venting girls from being dedicated by their par- 
ents to Temple Worship, which means to prosti- 
tution. The nautch-girl is the bane of India. 
Without any will of her own she has been dedi- 
cated to this life and is the most sinned against 
among the women of the land. And having 
grown up to womanhood she not only degrades 
the religious worship of the people but also be- 
comes a curse in the social system of India. No 
Hindu entertainment is considered complete 
without her presence and brazen performances. 
During the last twenty years reformers have 
striven hard to discourage nautch-girl perform- 
ances by rendering them unsavory in the eyes of 
Europeans. Not a little success has attended 
their efforts in this line. 

II. The Joint Family System: This hoary sys- 
tem has been attacked by reformers with increas- 
ing vehemence. For three generations members 
of a family live together and have all property and 
interests in common. The joint earnings of the 
family are its joint possession. Recently a 
““Gains of Learning Bill” was passed through the 
Madras Legislature (it has not been enacted as a 
law) whereby every member of a family might 
claim individual possession of that part of the 
family property which was acquired i his own 
industry. Increasing dissatisfaction is felt with 
the old system and reformers are fighting it chiefly 
because of its injustice and of the encouragement 
which it gives to indolence among the members of 
a family. 

II. Caste Reform: This constitutes the battle- 
cry of the reformers. As the Hindu caste system 
is the greatest curse of India and brings within its 
mighty grip nearly the whole social system, so it 
becomes one of the chief points of attack. 

One of the most beautiful acts of renunciation 
ever performed in India was that of the veteran 
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teformer and philanthropist, Rao Bahadur Vee- 
rasalingam Pantulu, early in 1906 in Madras. 
Tho a Brahman of high distinction he felt so 
strongly the bitter curse of caste throughout the 
land, that, in public, he took off his Brahmanical 
thread and forever severed himself from this 
stupendous system of evil. But the ambitions of 
ordinary reformers do not seem at present very 
high. They seek in their conferences two allevia- 
tions—one in the form of permission for inter- 
marriage among kindred and: closely connected 
castes; and also the right to interdine at least 
among men of kindred castes. And it is encour- 
aging to know that, while intermarriage is making 
very slow progress, interdining among the edu- 
cated is becoming less and less uncommon. 

IV. The Elevation of the Pariah: More than 
once has this been a subject of reform activity. 
In the whole Hindu system there is no room for 
the Pariah, either religiously or socially. In every 
sense of the word he is an outcast. Nor has the 
ordinary high-caste Hindu any place in his sym- 
pathy for the Pariah. Reformers, however, are 
sensible not only of the cruelty but also of the 
stupendous folly of such a system. The Pariah 
is one of the most useful members of society in 
India; and to treat him worse than a brute is as 
unwise as itis unkind. Reformers see also that it 
is impolitic to drive the Pariah out of Hinduism 
into Christianity. They therefore demand con- 
sideration and charity to the poor outcast. But, 
so far, their advocacy has brought little relief to 
the Pariah. He is still the despised and the re- 
jected among men. 

V. Temperance: This is one of the subjects ad- 
vocated by reformers. Intemperance is not a 
great evil in India to-day. But it is a growing 
evil. This accursed habit which holds many 
Englishmen in thraldom is increasingly finding 
way and power among those who come daily into 
contact with the English. Thousands of such— 
and among them many of the noblest sons of 
India—are becoming slaves to the drink habit. 
So that the cry of temperance reform is one of 
increasing importance and urgency. 

VI. Advocacy of foreign travel is often heard 
on reform platforms. An orthodox Hindu has no 
right to leave his native country. The crossing 
of an ocean is a sin of the deepest dye; and Hin- 
duism pronounces its ban upon every one who 
dares to cross the ocean, even for the best pur- 
poses. Reformers are raising their voice against 
the folly of such religious prohibitions and are 
demanding relaxation in the rules of their faith 
whereby men may go for training and for their 
highest development to other countries. So far 
most men who have defied their religion and 
have gone abroad have been outcast upon their 
return. But they have been readmitted, most 
of them, upon the rendering of an ‘‘atonement”’ 
which is both disgusting and extremely humilia- 
ting. Reformers are demanding that men shall 
enjoy in Hinduism the right of travel and of in- 
tercourse with other people. In this they are 
more progressive than consistent; yet through 
their efforts concessions are being slowly made to 
foreign-traveled men. 

VII. Religious Education: Resolutions have 
been passed in favor of a religious education in 
public schools. These men feel that a strictly 
secular non-religious and godless education is a 
very mixed blessing in this land. In India means 
of religious training are very few. Hinduism never 
undertakes to impart its teachings and its spirit- 
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ual blessings to its youth. In like manner govern- 
ment schools and all Hindu institutions entirely 
ignore even the fundamental truths of religion. 
Reformers feel that such an education is fraught 
with evil to the land; and they have urged, time 
and again, that the government undertake this 
very difficult task of framing a scheme of religious 
training for the scholars, even though they come 
from the many faiths of India. 

MIII. Charity: A cry has been raised by social 
reformers against the indiscriminate charity of 
India. Truly in this land ‘‘Charity is blind.” 
Every religious mendicant, however sleek and cor- 
tupt he may be, must: be fed. And there are 
5,500,000 of such at present in India. There isa 
no more charitable soul upon the earth than the 
Hindu; nor is there a more indiscriminate giver. 
And he gives largely with the semiselfish pur- 
pose of acquiring merit and blessing in the world 
to come. There is here no such thing as organ- 
ized charity. The reform movement has there- 
fore sought to call attention to the evils caused 
by this bad method of doing a good thing. 

IX. Readmission of Proselytes: One resolution 
has been passed urging upon Hindus the im- 
portance of opening a way by which converts to 
Christianity and other faiths may be readmitted 
into their ancestral religion, should they desire it. 
It has often been said that Hinduism has many 
doors of exit, but only one—that is, through 
birth—of entrance. A man who has left his 
ancestral faith of Hinduism and has abandoned 
its outward bond of caste, cannot, according to 
the Hindu Shastras, find a way of return, should 
he ever desire it. The Zoroastrian religion of the 
Parsees in Bombay went further than this and 
maintained recently that no one not born in the 
faith could by any possibility enter it. Re- 
formers have carried their conflict into the heart 
of Hinduism and are demanding that men who 
have repented of their desertion of their religion 
might still find ‘‘room for repentance.” 

The most striking thing about the foregoing 
list of subjects which has received the attention 
and prompted the energy of the Indian social 
reformer is the strange way in which religious and 
social matters are mixed in a platform of action. 
Subjects which, in the West, strictly belong to the 
domain of religion are here in India a part of the 
social reformer’s program. And matters which 
the Westerner regards as purely social are em- 
phatically under the control of faith in this land. 

This is natural enough; for India has never 
distinguished between the social and the religious. 
Religion has claimed for herself the right to con- 
trol the whole of human life, individual and cor- 
porate. The mighty caste system has welded 
together the two hemispheres of human life and 
interests and brought them under the centralized 
control of faith. Society, in all its departments, 
is dominated by caste. Every act of human life, 
from the cradle to the burning-ground, is strictly 
prescribed according to caste rules. And caste, 
in its turn, is the chief agent of an all-control- 
ling Hinduism. And it enforces all its behests 
through threats of religious penalties. Hinduism 
and caste are convertible terms. 

Thus the reformer, no matter what evil he may 
attack, finds it entrenched behind the religious 
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full tilt against the religious institu- 
tions of the land. 
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It is just here that the Indian social reformer 
finds his greatest limitations and his chief dis- 
couragement. Upon all sides he finds hoisted the 
red flag of danger, and he is commanded to ‘“‘keep 
hands off’’ institutions established and fostered 
by his own ancestral faith. 

In connection with this there has recently 
arisen another hindrance to reform. This has 
developed within the ranks of social reformers 
themselves. The more timid and conservative 
among them have become fearful lest the more 
daring should drag them into hostility to, and 
bring them under thé penalty of, their old religion. 
Therefore they raise a protest against the radical 
spirit and against methods which seem subvertive 
of their faith. These timid ones have therefore 
organized themselves into ‘‘ The Party of Prog- 
ress,’ and delight in abusing their erstwhile com- 
panions in service. 

These ‘‘Progressists’’ claim that progress is 
better than reform, and that efforts for the social 
advancement of the people should be evolution- 
ary rather than revolutionary. They 
would move along lines of least re- 
sistance and, in all their efforts for 
reform, they would try their utmost 
to keep on friendly terms with the 
faith of their fathers and disturb the institutions 
of the past as little as possible. They have taken 
upon themselves the contract, with Bottom, ‘‘to 
roar as gently as cooing doves’’! Under existing 
circumstances in this land the attitude of this 
party is cowardly in the extreme and will do much 
more than pronounced reactionaries can possibl 
do to retard the cause of reform. It is, indeed, 
one of the most subtle and sinister blows that has 
been struck at reform in this land of late years, 
and will do much to embarrass the movements of 
that now diminished party of faithful men who 
are trying to raise their country from the bondage 
and curse of the past. 

It may be said that even among the best re- 
formers in India the great need is for men of stern 
conviction and unbending loyalty to the cause 
they advocate. The ordinary reformer of India 
is a man vehement in public words, but shock- 
ingly tame in his private acts. Upon the plat- 
form he will thunder like a Webster, but in his 
private and domestic life he is, too often, the ab- 
ject slave of customs which he publicly denounces, 
and the obedient servant of the grandmothers of 
his household. 

To a Westerner the most radical reform that is 
sought in India to-day will seem absurdly inade- 
quate to the demands of modern times. And to 
him the Hindu reformer seems the most unam- 
bitious and the most timid of mortals. But to 
one who well knows the immobility of the East 
and the spirit with which it resents every change, 
the reformers of India are men worthy of admira- 
tion, sympathy, and pity. For the social reformer 
of India is always in danger of being wrecked 
either on the Scylla of conservative Hindu hostil- 
ity, or on the Charybdis of Western contempt. 

Recently social reform has suffered another 
setback through the New Patriotism which has 
pervaded the land. This Nationalism is a very 
recent ebullition and has been very much strength- 
ened through the great success of the Japanese. 
In Bengal it was kindled into a blazing fire 
through Lord Curzon’s ‘‘Partition of Bengal” 
scheme. The Bengali Babus resented this act 
and organized themselves into a Swadeshi 
(‘‘Home Country’’) movement under the watch- 
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word Bande Mataram. Its object has been in the 
main a good one—to encourage home industry 
and to oppose the sale of all foreign merchandise. 
But, unfortunately, the movement has also cre- 
ated, and fostered, a great deal of race animosity. 
It has, moreover, exalted unto heaven every- 
thing Eastern, because it is of the Orient, and has 
striven to create ill feeling against all that is of 
the West. This has not been confined to matters 
industrial and commercial. It has led also to a 
reactionary spirit in matters social, political, and 
religious. It is not likely to continue long; but it 
is a passing fad which has done much, and is still 
doing not a little, to turn the faces of the peo- 
ple against progress and reform. For, however 
much the reform movement may be in the hands 
of natives, the people are wont to associate the 
movement with Westerners and Western ideas; 
and consequently it is a thing not largely in favor 
at present. 

There is, however, no land upon earth where 
protection of home industries is more imperative- 
ly and urgently needed than in India. The nat- 
ural resources of the country are great. Sir Guil- 
ford L. Molesworth, in his presidential address, 
tells us that 


India possesses enormous natural wealth and resources, 
agricultural, mineral, or industrial, but they are to a great 
extent undeveloped. Her coal-fields, so far as they have been 
explored, cover an area of 35,000 sq. m., and are estimated 
to contain 20,000,000,000 tons of coal! Some of the seams 
are 70 feet to roo feet thick. In Bengal and Assam there 
is coal nearly equal in evaporative power to medium Welsh 
steam-coal, though inferior to Aberdare. In some parts of 
India the supply of iron ore is on a scale of extraordinary and 
unparalleled magnitude, whole hills and ranges of it being 
of the purest varieties. There is chrome-iron capable of 
making the finest Damascus blades, manganiferous ores, 
magnetite, splendid hematites in profusion, peat, petroleum, 
gold, silver, aluminum, lead, tin, copper, plumbago, lime, 
magnesia, mica, gypsum, salt, soda, and asbestos, There are 
immense forests of valuable timber. There are food grains 
of every description, soft wheat equal to the finest Australian, 
hard wheat rivaling the best Kabanka, oil-seeds, rubber, 
tobacco, tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, spices, dyes, cotton, jute, 
hemp, flax, coir, and fibers of every description—in fact, 
products too numerous to mention. 


The great problem of India is how best and 
most speedily to develop these immense resources. 
The two chief obstacles to this are a lack of mu- 
tual confidence among the people and the well- 
organized competition of England. Hindus do 
not repose confidence in each other, so that joint 
stock companies are very rare. And even the few 
that exist are not a financial success. Ina land 
which is doomed to be an ‘‘open door”’ of trade 
the industrial well-being must inevitably depend 
upon financial organization and a pooling of the 
interests of business men into large companies 
which can successfully compete with rival for- 
eign industries. But the persistent unwilling- 
ness of native money. to flow into Indian joint 
stock companies is, at the same: time, a prime 
obstacle to Indian industries, and a frequent com- 
mentary upon Hindu character. 

Moreover, India is confronted by the impossi- 
bility of these small unprotected industries com- 
peuing with the mighty industrial rivals of the 

est. 

Herein lies the unvarnished tale of India’s mis- 
erable industrial condition. And yet there is 
hope; for increasing effort is being made and grow- 
ing success attends the endeavor of the govern- 
ment and the people to resuscitate defunct in- 
dustries, and to establish new ones. The recent 
growth of the cotton industry is a testimony to 
this; for 175 large cotton mills (the product of the 
last few years) are now running in this land. 
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At the same time the people are growing in- 
creasingly convinced that home industries can 
thrive only under the egis of a protective system. 
And as this government dare not rouse opposition 
in England by instituting such a system, the peo- 
ple feel that it is time for them to do something in 
their own way. Hence the home protection of 
Swadeshism. Unless the movement is wrecked 
on political rocks it will thrive for a while and do 
much to revive home trades that are languishing. 
On the other hand the folly of boycotting foreign 
articles when home institutions cannot, even un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, supply a 
tithe of the market, is apparent. In the wildness 
of their enthusiasm they now ban foreign articles 
such as are not and cannot at all be manufactured 
in this country. The cry of self-denial and of a 
return to the ‘‘simple life’’ will not avail, as In- 
dian taste for many foreign things has become a 
passion which must be satisfied at all costs. 

However much this movement may ultimately 
fail of its great purpose, it certainly is doing and 
will do much to encourage and develop Indian in- 
dustries, than which there is hardly anything 
more needed in the land to-day. 

There is a brighter future in store for social re- 
form in India. The growing intelligence and the 
increasing love of freedom and individual liberty 
which is taking possession of the minds of the 
people, will eventually reassert itself. Then, 
with ever-increasing power, reform will triumph 
over progress and the ideas consonant with mod- 
ern thought and life will overthrow the unright- 
eous and worn-out customs of the past and will 
bring full life and liberty to the people every- 
where. J. P. Jones, 

PASUMALAI, INDIA. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 


The total area of India, including native states, is 1,766,597 
sq. m. (4 of the habitable globe), and the population (1901), 
294,361,057 (about % of the world’s population). Chief 
cities: Calcutta, 1,125,400; Bombay, 776,006; Madras, 509,346; 
Haidarabad, 448,466; Lucknow, 264,049; Rangun, 234,881; 
Delhi, 208,575; Benares, 209,331. In India about 207,000,000 
are Hindus, 62,500,000 Mohammedans, 9,500,000 Buddhists 
(chiefly in Burma), 2,923,349 Christians (chiefly in Madras), 
94,200 Parsees. 

Acquired by the East India Company (beginning in 1757), 
India in 1858, after the mutiny of the Sepoys, was transferred 
to Great Britain and in 1877 was made an empire. It is 
governed by a viceroy, with a council mainly English tho 
some are always natives. The viceroy is appointed by the 
crown usually for five years. There is also in London a 

Secretary of State for India, only nominally 
responsible to Parliament. His salary is not 
Government upon the British estimates and therefore his 
actions do not come under the attention of 
the House of Commons. The council is com- 
posed of eight members, appointed by the crown, and six- 
teen others, nominated by the governor-general. The two 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay are administered by 
governors, appointed by the crown, and the provinces by 
lieutenant-governors, appointed by the viceroy. There are 
in India 250 districts under deputy commissioners, and 764 
municipal bodies, whose members are partly elected, partly 
appointed. Administration is conducted by appointees who 
have passed its civil-service examinations in England, natives 
of the civil service in India, military officers in civil employ, 
and other civil servants of different grades, European or 
native. The present viceroy is Earl Minto, Lord Curzon 
having resigned Aug. 12, 1905. The Secretary for India, 
appointed 1905, is John Morley. 
here is also an Indian National Congress (begun in 1885), 
where Hindus of all races, religions, and provinces can meet 
and discuss their needs. President, Hon. Gapal Krishna 
Gokhale. 

Lord Curzon was called by some ‘“‘The Great Viceroy.” 
During his seven years’ office he added a new department of 
Commerce and Industry to the government, converted annual 
deficits into surpluses in the revenue, reduced taxes (especially 
the odious salt tax) and postal and telegraphic charges, 
created an imperial cadet corps, purified the police service, 
improved the railway service, developed the wonderful irriga- 
tion system, resisted the proposal of the home government 
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to saddle India with South African and other war expenses, 
organized more fully and thoroughly the educational and uni- 
versity system, almost eliminated frontier raids and wars, 
rendered innocuous Tibet and the Persian Gulf, and added 
mightily to the prestige of the Indian Government. Neverthe- 
less, the government is much criticized. The Extreme Party, 
led by Mr. Tylak and Bepin Chandra Pal, have come to the 
conclusion that reform is only to be obtained by direct con- 
flict with the British authority. 

It is claimed principally: (1) That Indian exports exceed 
by roundly 430,000,000 her imports, the balance of trade 
against India all going into English pockets 
in gold payments made in England on account 
of pensions, private remittances, establish- 
ment, interest on loans raised in England to 
meet unnecessary and unproductive expendi- 
ture in India, such as the cost of foreign wars, 
strategic railways, and the like. 

(2) That though India is a very poor agricultural continent, 
subject to devastating famines, and has consequently urgent 
need for home industries, the aim, or at least the effect, of 
England’s commercial policy from first to last has been to 
destroy her few industries and prevent the establishment of 
new manufactures, which may interfere with our trade. In 
furtherance of this policy it is instanced that England de- 
liberately killed India’s silk industry, and later attempted to 
ruin her struggling cotton factories by forcing the govern- 
ment of India to repeal the cotton duties. 

(3) That to find money to pay the ‘‘tribute,”’ and meet the 
expenses of India’s unnecessarily costly system of government, 
England exacts, under the name of land revenue, from the 
poverty-stricken cultivators in a rigid and harsh manner 
the estimated equivalent in rupees of from 33 per cent of the 
gross produce of the land to half the estimated rental, or, say, 
20 per cent of the produce. 

(4) That contrary to the queen’s proclamation of 1858, and 
to solemn pledges made from time to time, England practi- 
cally excludes fully qualified Indians from all good adminis- 
trative posts, reserving them for Englishmen. 

These charges are denied by the government and considered 
at least as exaggerations by most Englishmen. 

Nevertheless, every day that the government delays to 
meet their wishes, the opposition carries over into the camp 
of the extremists an additional number of men who are 
really concerned for the welfare of the country. Men like 
Mr. Gokhale, whom Lord Curzon described as the ablest man 
in India, believing that in the last few years the clock of 
progress and liberty has actually been put back by the govern- 
ment, are becoming more and more dissatisfied. Mr. Gok- 
hale sees that British rule has produced disastrous economic 
results, and while these great evils might be borne as a neces- 
sity of a state of transit, they are absolutely impossible if the 
bureaucracy attempts to make them permanent. 

The revenue of India (1904-5) was £84,699,000. Expen- 
ditures, £81,213,000. Public debt, £81,529,000 in India, 
and £132,887,000 in England. 

The army is under a commander-in-chief (Lord Kitchener), 
directly responsible to the governor-general in council. Officers 
and men, regular and reserve, 324,650, of whom more than 
half are Indians. 

The exports (1904-5) were £116,002,000. Imports, £95,- 
948,000. Of the exports 27.5 per cent go to the United King- 
dom and 28.5 per cent to Europe. Of the imports, 63.2 per 
cent come from the United Kingdom. There is a general 
duty of 5 per cent, except on railway material, agricultural 
and industrial machinery, food, grains, and some raw material. 
Cotton goods pay 34 per cent, iron and steel 1 percent. The 
chief exports are wheat, rice, jute, cotton, hides, opium, 
indigo, tea. 

India is mainly agricultural. The principal crops are rice, 
wheat, millet, pulse, oil-seeds, tea, cotton, sugar, tobacco. 
Opium is a government monopoly, mainly restricted to 
Bengal. There are 15,756,000 acres under cotton. Land is 
held under two tenures, the Zamindari tenure, where the land 
is held in large estates, by zamindari and village communities, 
and the State revenue is assessed and paid as a whole for 
stated periods, and the Rayatwari system, of petty proprietors. 
About 318,000,000 acres are under the former and 278,000,000 
under the latter system. The land revenue (1903-4) was 
£19,234,388. r , 

Education is increasing. There were in 1906 five univer- 
sities with 194 affiliated colleges; 5,741 secondary schools with 
662,287 scholars; 105,735 primary schools with 3,513,156 
pupils; including private schools there are 4,883,000 scholars, 
of whom 513,300 are girls. 

The masses of the people are very poor. The average 
annual income of the people is about 24 rupees, equal to some 
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$8. Multitudes have only from 6 to 12 rupees per year. 
One sixth of the people, 40,000,000, go through 

life on insufficient food (Sir W. Hunter in 

Poverty ‘‘England’s Work in India’’). Failure of 


food means famine. There have been seven- 

teen famines in the last 123 years. In 1900, 
417,000 sq. m. (one quarter of the empire) were affected, with 
54,000,000 persons; 5,607,000 received government aid, 
15 per cent of the entire population, and in some sections 30 
per cent. One cause is lack of transportation, there being 
enough food in India for all, Overpopulation is another 
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cause. Ruinous marriage and funeral expenses are another. 
Caste prevents one class from feeling for another. ' 

Hindus call India ‘‘The Land of Charity,”’ foreigners add 
“of beggars.’ The laws of Manu make it the Brahman’s 
duty to beg. There is no poor law. Charity is all private. 
The government, in time of famine, supplies relief works. 
In all the principal cities and mission stations Europeans 
have established friend-in-need societies or charity boards. 
There are forty-eight houses for opium refugees. The Lady 
Dufferin Association (1885) had 133 hospitals and dispensaries, 
74 lady doctors, 52 assistants and 257 medical students. 
There are probably 500,000 lepers in India; and there are now 
47 leper asylums. The largest has 545 inmates. There are 

asylums and schools for the blind and deaf-mutes, and 23 
or the insane; 115 orphanages and 7 juvenile reformatories. 
The government is developing great schemes of irrigation, 
commerce, and industry. It is introducing agricultural banks 
and postal savings-banks. 


BrisiioGraPHy: Statistical Abstract for British India, Annual, 
London; Statistical Abstract for t Colonies, Annual, 
London; India in the Nineteenth Century, by D.C. Boulger, 
London, 1901; New: India, by Sir H. J. S. Cotton, London, 
1904; Indta in the Victorian Age, by R. C. Dutt, London, 
1904; India, Its Administration and Progress, by Sir John 
Strachey, London, 1903; The Poverty of India, by Dadabhai 
Naoraji, London, rgor. 


INDIVIDUALISM: The term individualism, as 
used in social science, has been defined as ‘‘the 
theory of government which favors the non-in- 
terference of the State in the affairs of individuals. 
(‘Century Dictionary’’). It is, however, more 
commonly, and much more correctly, used for 
the tendency to oppose State interference in the 
affairs of the individual rather than for any cut- 
and-dried theory of the function or lack of func- 
tion of the State. When a man says he is an 
individualist, he usually means not that he holds 
any exact a priori theory as to what the State 
should or should not do, but that he 
inclines to oppose State interference, 
unless it be very clearly proved that 
it is necessary. ° The presumption 
with him is against interference. He inclines to re- 
sist socialistic legislation, even in small matters, 
lest they lead to a general State socialism. He 
believes that we must finally decide from ex- 
perience and history what in each particular 
case is wise. Individualism must not be con- 
founded with anarchism (q. v.), nor with the 
positive program laid down by particular in- 
dividualists, however prominent. (See SINGLE 
Tax; SPENCER; VOLUNTARYISM.) 

We find individualism somewhat developed 
among the Greek Sophists and in all Greek 
thought. Greek political philosophy conceived, 
it is true, of the individual as living for the State 
rather than for himself; but with this went a 
high conception of the complete man, the sound 
mind in a sound body, and this developed a prac- 
tical, ethical, if not a political individualism. 
Aristotle, with his tendency to exalt the concrete 
over Platonic abstractions, may be said to be the 
first great thinker of individualism, tho even 
he held the high Greek conception of the State. 
The Cyrenaic and the Epicurean schools both 
developed a type of ethical individualism. Still 
more did Stoicism lend itself consistently to 
individualism. Some of the profoundest thoughts 
of ethical individualism have come down from the 
Greek Stoics, while some of its noblest and most 
classic utterances must be sought in the pages of 
the Roman Stoics. 

The Roman Empire, it is true, developed into 
a strong imperialism; nevertheless, in Roman 
thought, and above all in Roman jurisprudence, 
the individual is in a large sense supreme over the 
State, since we have here the first clear develop- 
ment of the theory of contract between free in- 
dividuals, Meanwhile, the life and teachings of 
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Christ were developing, many hold, an individual- 
ism flowering into fraternal charity rather than 
the primitive Christian communism, of which so 
much is said to-day. (For a discussion of this, 
see CHRIST AND SOCIAL REFORM; CHRISTIANITY 
AND SociAL Rerorm.) Be this as it may, the 
Middle Ages, inheriting the traditions of Roman 
power, together with the religious teachings of 
Christ, developed an ecclesiastical paternalism 
removed alike from a primitive communism or an 
ethical individualism. Nevertheless, in some of 
the schoolmen we trace an individual- 
Modern In- 1St thought based in part upon the 
: +, teachings of Aristotle, while some of 
dividualism , ; 
the ascetics practised what may be 

; called a selfish individualistic spiritu- 
ality. The characteristic ages of individualism, 
however, are those between the fifteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. Revolting alike from the 
despotism of the Church and the tyranny of the 
warrior, we find the individual asserting himself 
everywhere, in religion and in philosophy, in 
political science and in practice. In religion, 
Luther, by the doctrine of salvation by faith, 
lifts the individual into the right of private 
judgment; while Calvin, with his doctrine of the 
divine decrees, by making man obedient to God 
alone, lifts him above obedience to any human 
power. From the position of Luther or Calvin it 
was but a step toward the practical realization of 
their theories by an assertion of the right of pri- 
vate judgment in morals and of civil liberty in 
matters where unity of action was not a social 
necessity. Kant, Bentham, John Stuart Mill, 
all helped people to take this step more and more 
fearlessly. The line of thought advanced by 
these men finds its legitimate development in the 
writings of John Morley and its exaggeration in 
those of W. K. Clifford. 

Says Mr. Morley (‘‘On Compromise,” pp. 278— 
281): 

We may best estimate the worth and the significance of 
the doctrine of liberty by considering the line of thought 
and observation which led to it. To begin with, it is in Mr. 
Mill’s hands something quite different from the same doctrine 
as preached OY the French revolutionary school; indeed, one 
might even call it reactionary, in respect of the French theory 
of a hundred years back. It repose on no principle of 
abstract right, but, like the rest of its author’s opinions, on 
principles of utility and experience. . . . Mr. Carlyle and one 
or two rhetorical imitators poured malediction on the many- 
headed populace, and with rather a pitiful impatience in- 
sisted that the only hope for men lay in their finding and obey- 
ing a strong man—a king, a hero, a dictator. How he was to 
be found, neither the master nor his still angrier and more im- 
patient mimics could ever tell us. 

Now Mr. Mill’s doctrine laid down the main condition of 
finding your hero—viz., that all ways should be left open to 
him, because no man, nor majority of men, could possibly 
tell by which of these ways their deliverers were from time to 
time destined to present themselves. Wits have caricatured 
all this by asking us whether by encouraging the tares to 
grow, you give the wheat a better chance. This is as mis- 
leading as such metaphors usually are. The doctrine of 
liberty rests on a faith drawn from the observation of human 
progress, that tho we know wheat to be serviceable and tares 
to be worthless, yet there are in the great seed-plot of human 
nature a thousand rudimentary germs, not wheat and not 
tares, of whose properties we have not had a fair opportunity 
of assuring ourselves. If you are too eager to pluck up the 
tares, you are very likely to pluck up with them these untried 
possibilities of human excellence, and you are, moreover, very 


likely to injure the growing wheat as well. The demonstra- 
tion of this lies in the recorded experience of mankind. 


Pres. Hadley thus sums up this philosophy of 
individualism (‘‘Economics,”’ p. 14): 


Constitutional liberty in politics, rational altruism in morals, 
and modern business methods in production and distribution 
of wealth have been the outcome of the great individualistic 
movement of the nineteenth century. The individualist has 
taught people not to confound public morality with a state 
church, public security with police activity, or public wealth 
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with government property. He has taught men that, as 
society develops, the interests of its members become more 
and more harmonious; in other words, that rational egoism 
and rational altruism tend to coincide. 


But the characteristic modern development of 
individualism is economic. With many fore- 
runners, and perhaps particularly Hume, Adam 
Smith is here the great name, the father of the 
school of natural liberty, which we 
do not dwell upon here only because 
it is treated in full elsewhere. (See 
PoriticaL Economy.) Yet perhaps 
even here the school of natural liberty and Adam 
Smith are a result rather than a cause. It was 
necessary to break the old economic restraints. 
New discoveries, new inventions, new processes 
refused to be fettered by old laws. In France, 
the Revolution; in England, Adam Smith; in 
Germany, the Stein Hardenberg legislation; in 
America, the bills of rights incorporated into the 
national and state Sek eed eae witness to and 
develop the same tendency to free and to protect 
the individual from restraint. In every country 
it has produced reaction—in France, the empire; 
in Germany, state and democratic socialism; in 
England, factory laws and more recently munic- 
ipalism; in the United States, federalism, republi- 
canism, and protection. Through all the first half 
of the nineteenth century, however, individualism 
was in all directions dominant. Its results are 
well known. The individual, free from legisla- 
tive restraint, seeks gain. The producer who can 
produce the most, the best, or the cheapest gains 
the market. Out of competition to do this has 
sprung the modern mastery of the 
methods of production, division of 
labor, improved machinery, gigantic 
plants, the factory system, industry 
on the large scale; if it has produced the capitalist 
and the millionaire, it has also both lowered 
prices and raised wages for the million. In its 
search for new markets and commercial gain it 
has girded the world with the telegraph, conti- 
nents with railroads, and whitened the sea with 
sails. It has developed more progress in 100 

ears than all the other centuries put together. 
f its characteristic results have been material, 
it has made education common. It is true that 
large producers and the development of colossal 
transportation corporations have created diffi- 
culties for the small producer, made the workman 
largely dependent upon the capitalist, and devel- 
oped the means of production beyond the pres- 
ent ability to consume, causing the phenomena 
of the unemployed and the tramp. But it must 
be remembered, in the first place, that these evils 
are due to the very success of individualism, so 
that we should think twice before we attempt to 
cure them by destroying the system which has 
created this success; secondly, it is to be doubted 
if there are more unemployed than before, while 
certainly real wages, measured by prices, are 
materially advanced; thirdly, individualists be- 
lieve that the cure lies not in forsaking the prin- 
ciple which has been the very life of modern 
progress, but in lifting up every individual to a 
level of more effective competition till every man 
receive the means of life because every man is 
able to contribute something to the social need. 
What is needed, according to this view, is not 
less but more individualism. 

Modern practical individualism does not urge 
that at present we should do away with all in- 
dustrial legislation or all interference of the State 
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“with at least a few of each generation of mankind. 


Individualism 


with the affairs of individuals; it believes that till 
men grow wiser they need some legislative checks, 
but it holds that in general it is wiser to let the 
individual act as he will and seek to overcome 
the ills resulting from his mistakes by educating 
wiser and better individuals. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR INDIVIDUALISM 


The arguments for individualism may be con- 
veniently divided into four heads: (1) The 
gthical argument; (2) the biological; (3) the 
inductive positive argument; (4) the inductive 
negative argument from the follies and evils of 
State interference. The ethical argument prob- 
ably affects the common consciousness far more 
than any other. Prof. S. N. Patten, in the 
Introduction to his ‘‘Theory of Social Forces,” 
considers individualism to rest largely on eight- 
eenth-century philosophy, and says: 

I question whether the hold which this social philosophy 
has on the popular mind can be shaken by an appeal to in- 
ductive evidence. This hold depends upon certain concepts 
and ideals which have received classical statements at the 


hands of our ablest thinkers, and which cannot be displaced 
by unorganized facts. 


The basis of popular individualism undoubtedly 
lies deep down in the fundamental facts of the uni- 
verse, in the power, the worth, the consciousness of 
responsibility in the individual soul. 
It takes ordinarily a form either re- 


The ligi 
Ethical Jigious or one of so-called natural 
Argument ethics. One of the fundamental 


principles of Christianity is the worth 
of the individual soul. Protestant- 
ism, with its right of private judgment, its doc- 
trine of salvation by faith, is particularly in 
accord with the individualistic tendency. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, in his ‘‘ Evolution of Chris- 
tianity,” says: 


It has been said that Jesus Christ was the first Socialist. 
This is certainly an inexact, if not an absolutely erroneous, 
statement. It would be more nearly correct to say that He 
was the first individualist. The Socialist assumes that the 
prolific cause of misery in the world is bad social organization. 
Christ assumed that the prolific cause of misery in the world 
is individual wrong-doing. : 


Says Mr. N. P. Gilman (‘Socialism and the 
American Spirit,’’ pp. 324-327): : 


A higher individualism is possible, and has long been actual, 
It respects 
every person as having something of infinite worth in him, 
and would begin to improve the world by elevating the single 
spirit, counting no advance permanent that is not based on 
reformed and cultivated individuals. This method fully 
deserves the epithet ‘‘Christian,”’ derived from “‘the only soul 
in history-who has appreciated the worth of a man.”’ The 
teaching of Jesus was profoundly individualistic in its im- 
perative address to the private conscience. Such a spiritual 
doctrine does not find its natural alliance with a mechanical 
socialism. This, with most of its expounders, is materialistic 
to the core. The Christian spirit is in full harmony with a 
rationalized individualism in social life. So inspired, in- 
dividualism includes voluntary cooperation, the method of 
modern civilization; and the ideal to which it tends is fraternal- 
ism, not paternalism. The inquiry is extremely pertinent: 
“Have we yet even discovered the resources of an individual- 
ism which is not synonymous with selfishness, but welcomes 
and fosters public spirit?’’ Few wise persons will answer 
this in the affirmative. 


This higher individualism, perhaps, quite as 
often to-day takes the form of so-called ‘‘natural 
ethics.” 

Mr. M. D. O’Brien, in the Introduction to his 
‘*Socialism Tested by Facts,” says: 

Weak and little, low and corrupt as he is, yet nature has 
endowed man with such a spirit that he can never permanent- 


ly become the slave of men. This spirit is individualism, 
the deepest and mightiest fact in existence, which brings 
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man closest to nature herself, to his central silent home, 
and plants the root of his life in a substance that cannot 

erish. Through this spirit works the infinite, and while the 

eavens bend above, it can never break or fail. . . . This 
spirit of individualism, of non-conformity, of social, political, 
and religious heresy is the sword which Nature forges while 
despots sleep; and just when they dream themselves insured 
in an eternity of comfortable stagnation it suddenly flashes 
before them, scattering their plans, circumventing their 
cunning, and breaking all their toe idols in pieces. This 
spirit opens the enslaving shell of custom, throws it aside, 
and allows the inner life to grow. Low slavish natures hate 
and fear it above everything, and no means are too bad for 
them to use against it; but it has always managed in the long 
run to undo them, and it will yet live and flourish when they 
and all their works are lost in the slavery of the past. 


“Individualism,” says Draper (‘‘Conflict Be- 
tween Religion and Science,” chap. ii., p. 295), 
“rests on the principle that a man shall be his 
own master.” 

It is in such thoughts, of the worth of the in- 
dividual, either because of its individual union 
with God, if the theory take a religious form, or 
because of the conviction that simple character, 
self-rule, self-reliance, self-poise, is the one thing 
of worth in the universe, that most men base 
their argument for individualism. They argue 
that for the State to interfere with the action of 
the individual weakens character. It is far bet- 
ter, says the individualist, for men to carve their 
own way, to live their own lives, to learn by ex- 
perience their own lessons, even if they make 
continual blunders, than for the State to be in- 
terfering, even if, so far as the immediate step 
be concerned, it interfere wisely, because the 
latter course will weaken the individual will and 
lessen individual ability. Few individualists 
think that any government is wise enough to 
interfere wisely, but even if it were, individualists 
would still oppose it because of its undermining 
influences upon character. A wise government, 
they would argue, may be even worse than a 
foolish government. A foolish government would 
probably call out resistance and activity. A wise 
paternalism might lull to eternal sleep the power 
of self-choice and self-will. 

The second argument for individualism is a 
biological one. (For a completer statement of 
it, see Brotocy; Evo.tution.) We shall also 
notice it again in considering the objection to 
socialism. It may be said in a word to be that 
there can be no progress save by competition, no 
progress save by natural selection and the sur-. 
vival of the fittest, so that the struggle for life 
between individuals is of the very essence of 
progressive life, while just so far as the State in- 
terferes with this struggle between 
individuals, and either forces or leads 


akin "ical all men into cooperation, it must 
igual induce a low and lowering social 


level and the gradual degeneration of 
the individual. This is one of the 
arguments for individualism most prevalent to- 
day. We do not dwell upon it here simply be- 
cause it is considered elsewhere. (See BioLocy; 
EvoOLutTion.) 

The third argument, or the induction from 
positive experiences of individualism, may be 
deemed but a form of the biological argument. 
It is, however, such an important 
form as to make it worthy of treat- 


ipl ment by itself. It argues that the 
Experience highest civilization, materially and 


in character, has as a matter of fact 
been developed when there has been 
the most individualism. We have seen something 
of this in considering the history of individualism. 
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Beginning largely with Adam Smith and the so- 
called school of national liberty (see PoLiticaL 
Economy), we have had less interference of the 
State with the individual than ever before in the 
history of civilized man. What has been the re- 
sult? There have been evils; no man claims per- 
fection for the nineteenth century; but there has 
been more progress in most directions than in 
all the other centuries of civilization put to- 
gether. In science, in the means of livelihood, 
in popular education, in the art of preserving 
life, in acquainting men with the facts of the 
universe, in the means of communication, man 
has advanced as never before in all his history. 
Generally speaking, perhaps, the country where 
individualism has been carried to the farthest 
degree is the United States, with Great Britain 
next. With what result? These two countries are 
to-day the wealthiest, the strongest, the most vital 
countries of the world. The language and the 
commerce of these two nations are dominating 
the world. Particularly has the U. S. stood for 
individualism. 

Says Mr. N. P. Gilman (‘‘Socialism and the 
American Spirit,’”’ p. go): 

In more senses than one America may be called the para- 
dise of the individual. No other country has held out such 
great prizes to private talent for the last century, or offered 
it a freer field to workin. , A manly, capable, and self-reliant 
people, Americans have had an opperne the like of which 
is unknown to history. Least of all peoples have they had 
reason to put their faith in governmental machinery, even that 
of their own devising, in preference to individual initiative 
and voluntary cooperation. Especially in the building up of 
great manufacturing industries and the development of im- 
mense transportation systems has the practical genius of the 
people asserted itself, with the results in the gigantic opera- 
tions and colossal fortunes which we see to-day in all direc- 
tions, The American is always ready to receive help from 
the State in starting a railway or a steamship line (the old 
flag and an appropriation), but he is not at all inclined to 


consider the government a proper agent for the management 
or ownership of either. 


Mr. Gilman quotes Alfred Fouillée as saying 
(‘Education from a National Standpoint,’’ Am. 
ed., p. 6): “‘Scarcely an American can be found 
who has not in his mind, in a more or less nebu- 
lous form, this idea of illimitable individualism 
and indefinite expansion.” 

Now, what has been the result? America’s 
material wealth, her popular education, and her 
progress in almost all ways, are the marvel of the 
world. Nowhere do the common people begin 
to be so well off. In wages, in home comforts, 
in liberty, in popular education, the working 
people native to the U. S. are far ahead of any 
working classes of the world, unless it be in New 
Zealand and in Australia. Particularly has busi- 
ness in America been free from governmental 
restrictions, with the result that nowhere else does 
business begin to be carried on in so effective or 
colossal a way, and nowhere else are the masses 
of the people so well off. This last thought leads 
to the reflection that the very fact of the pros- 
perity of the people is the cause of the present 
social unrest. 

Says Herbert Spencer, in the Introduction to 
“A Plea for Liberty”’: 


Of the many ways in which common-sense inferences about 
social affairs are flatly contradicted by events... one of the 
most curious is the way in which the more things improve, 
the louder become the exclamations about their badness. In 
the days when the people were without any political power, 
their subjection was rarely complained of; but after free 
institutions had so far advanced in England that our political 
arrangements were envied by continental peoples, the de- 
nunciations of aristocratic rule grew gradually stronger, until 
there came a great widening of the franchise, soon followed 
by complaints that things were going wrong for want of still 
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further widening. . . . A century ago, when scarcely a man 
could be found who was not occasionally intoxicated, and when 
inability to take one or two bottles of wine 

brought contempt, no agitation arose against 

Progress the vice of drunkenness; but now that, in the 
under Indi- Curse of fifty years, the voluntary efforts of 
temperance societies, joined with more general 


vidualism causes, have produced comparative sobriety, 
there are vociferous demands for laws to 

prevent the ruinous effects of the liquor 

trafic. ... And so it is, too, with the general state of 


the population in respect of food, clothing, shelter, and the 
appliances of life. eaving out of the comparison early 
barbaric states, there has been a cohspicuous progress from 
the time when most rustics lived on barley bread, rye bread, 
and oatmeal, down to our own time, when the consumption of 
white wheaten bread is universal; from the days when coarse 
jackets, reaching to the knees, left the legs bare, down to the 
present day, when laboring people, like their employers, have 
the whole body covered by two or more layers of clothing; 
from the old era of single-roomed huts without chimneys, or 
from the fifteenth century, when even an ordinary gentle- 
man’s house was commonly without wainscot or plaster on 
its walls, down to the present century, when every cottage 
has more rooms than one, and the houses of artizans usually 
have several, while all have fireplaces, chimneys, and glazed 
windows, accompanied mostly by paper-hangings and painted 
doors, there has been, I say, a conspicuous progress in the 
condition of the people. And this progress has been still 
more marked within our own time, Any one who can look 
back sixty years, when the amount of pauperism was far 
greater than now, and beggars abundant, is struck by the 
comparative size and finish of the new houses of operatives; 
by the better dress of workmen, who wear broadcloth on 
Sundays, and that of servant girls, who vie with their mis- 
tresses; by the higher standard of living, which leads to a 
great demand for the best qualities of food by working people. 
. . . Not that the evils to be remedied are small. et no 
one suppose that by emphasizing the above paradox I wish 
to make light of the sufferings which most men have to bear. 
The fates of the great majority have ever been, and doubtless 
still are, so sad that it is painful to think of them. Unques- 
tionably the existing type of social organization is one which 
none who care for their kind can contemplate with satisfaction, 
and unquestionably men’s activities accompanying this type 
are far from being admirable. . . . But it is not a question 
of absolute evils; it is a question of relative evils—whether 
the evils at present suffered are or are not less than the evils 
which would be suffered under another system; whether 
efforts for mitigation along the lines thus followed are not 
more likely to succeed than efforts along different lines. . . . 
The present social state is transitional, as past social states 
have been transitional. There will, I hope and believe, 
come a future social state, differing as much from the present 
as the present differs from the past, with its mailed barons 
and defenseless serfs. . . . My opposition to socialism re- 
sults from the belief that it would stop the progress to such 
a higher state, and bring back a lower state. othing but the 
slow modification of human nature by the discipline of social 
life can produce permanently advantageous changes. 


An even stronger argument for individualism 
is drawn from the follies and miscarriages of 
the wisest and best-intentioned State legislation 

and control. As is well known, 

The Fol- Herbert Spencer calls the notion 

lies of that evils can be readily righted by 
Legislation [@giSlation the great modern political 
8 superstition. He says: “‘The great 
political superstition of the past was 
the divine right of kings. The great political 
superstition of the present is the divine right of 
parliaments’”’ (‘‘Essay on the Great Political 
Superstition’’). He is never weary of illustrating 
the sins of legislators. He argues that legislators 
never know where the effect of their legislation 
willend. Hesays (‘‘The Coming Slavery’’): 


The legislator contemplates intently the things his act will 
achieve, but thinks little of the remoter issues of the move- 
ment his act sets up, and still less its collateral issues. When, 
in war time, “food for powder”’ was to be provided by encourag- 
ing population—when Mr. Pitt said, ‘‘Let us make relief in 
cases where there are a number of children a matter of right 
and honor, instead of a ground for opprobrium and contempt,” 
it was not expected that the poor-rates would be quadrupled 
in fifty years; that women with many bastards would be pre- 
ferred as wives to modest women, because of their incomes 
from the parish, and that hosts of ratepayers would be pulled 
down into the ranks of pauperism. . . . Even less, as I say, 
does the politician who plumes himself on the practicalness 
of his aims conceive the indirect results which will follow the 
direct results of his measures. Thus, to take a case connected 
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with one named above, it was not intended through the svs- 
tem of “payment by results’’ to do anything more than give 
teachers an eflicient stimulus; it was not supposed that in 
numerous cases their health would give way under the 
stimulus; it was not expected that they would he led to adopt 
a cramming system and to put undue pressure on dul] and 
weak children, often to their great injury; it was not foreseen 
that in many cases a bodily enfeeblement would be caused 
which no amount of grammar and geography can compensate 
for. The licensing of public-houses was simply for maintain- 
ing public order; those who devised it never imagined that 
there would result an organized interest powerfully influen- 
cing elections inan unwholesome way. Nor did it occurto the 
“‘practical’”’ politicians who provided a compulsory load-line 
for merchant vessels, that the pressure of ship-owners’ in- 
terests would habitually cause the putting of the load-line 
at the very highest limit, and that from precedent to prece- 
dent, tending ever in the same direction, the load-line would 
gradually rise in the better class of ships, as from good 
authority I learn that it has already done. Legislators who, 
some forty years ago, by act of Parliament compelled railway 
companies to supply cheap locomotion, would have ridiculed 
the belief, had it been exprest, that eventually their act would 
punish the companies which improved the supply; and yet 
this was the result to companies which began to carry third- 
class passengers by fast trains; since a penalty to the amount 
of the passenger duty was inflicted on them for every third- 
class passenger so carried. . . . ‘‘We must educate our mas- 
ters,’’ is the well-known saying of a Liberal who opposed the 
last extension of the franchise. Yes, if the education were 
worthy to be so called, and were relevant to the political 
enlightenment needed, much might be hoped from it. But 
knowing rules of syntax, being able to add up correctly, hav- 
ing geographical information and a memory stocked with the 
dates of kings’ accessions and generals’ victories, no more im- 
plies fitness to form political conclusions than acquirement of 
skill in drawing implies expertness in telegraphing or than 
ability to play cricket implies proficiency on the violin, 
““Surely,’’ rejoins some one, “facility in reading opens the 
way to political knowledge.”” Doubtless; but will the way be 
followed? Table-talk proves that nine out of ten people read 
what amuses them or interests them rather than what in- 
structs them; and that the last thing they read is something 
which tells them disagreeable truths or dispels groundless 
hopes. That popular education results in an extensive read- 
ing of publications which foster pleasant illusions rather than 
of those which insist on hard realities is beyond question. 


In other writings, Mr. Spencer gives still more 
detailed instances of the ways in which State 
legislation works unexpected ills. He says 
(‘Social Statics,” ed. of 1851, p. 384): 


An architect and surveyor describes it (the Building Act) 
as having worked after the following manner: In those dis- 
tricts of London consisting of inferior houses built in that un- 
substantial fashion which the New Building Act was to mend 
there obtains an average rent, sufficiently remunerative to 
landlords whose houses were run up economically before the 
New Building Act passed. This existing average rent fixes 
the rent that must be charged in these districts for new houses 
of the same accommodation—that is, the same number of 
rooms—for the people they are built for do not appreciate the 
extra safety of living within walls strengthened with hoop- 
iron bond. Now it turns out upon trial that houses built in 
accordance with the present regulations, and let at this es- 
tablished rate, bring in nothing like a reasonable return. 
Builders have consequently confined themselves to erecting 
houses in better districts (where the possibility of a profitable 
competition with preexisting houses shows that those pre- 
existing houses were tolerably substantial), and have ceased 
to erect dwellings for the masses, except in the suburbs 
where no pressing sanitary evils exist. Meanwhile, in the 
inferior districts above described, has resulted an increase of 
overcrowding—half a dozen families in a house, a score of 
lodgers toa room. Nay, more than this has resulted. That 
state of miserable dilapidation into which these abodes of 
the poor are allowed to fall is due to the absence of com- 
petition from new houses. Landlords do not find their 
tenants tempted away by the offer of better accommodation. 
Repairs, being unnecessary for securing the largest amount 
of profit, are not made. . . .’ In fact, for a large percentage 
of the very horrors which our sanitary agitators are trying 
to cure by law, we have to thank previous agitators of the 
same school! 


Later, in ‘‘The Sins of Legislators,’’ Mr. Spen- 
cer says of the building laws: 


See then what legislation has done. By ill-imposed taxes, 
raising the prices of bricks and timber, it added to the costs 
of houses and prompted, for economy’s sake, the use of bad 
materials in scanty quantities. To check the consequent 
production of wretched dwellings, it established regulations 
which, in medieval fashion, dictated the quality of the com- 
modity produced; there being no perception that by insisting 
on a higher quality and therefore higher price, it would limit 
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the demand and eventually diminish the supply. By ad- 
ditional local burdens, legislation has of late still further 
hindered the building of small houses. Finally, having, by 
successive measures, produced first bad houses and then a 
deficiency of better ones, it has at length provided for the 
artificially increased overflow of poor people by diminishing 
the house capacity which already could not contain them! 

Where then lies the blame for the miseries of the East End? 
Against whom should be raised ‘‘the bitter cry of outcast 
London’? .. . 

So, too, with State supervision. Guaranteeing of quality 
by inspection has been shown, in the hall-marking of silver, 
to be superfluous, while the silver trade has been decreased by 
it; and in other cases it has lowered the quality by establish- 
ing a standard which it is useless to exceed: instance the case 
of the Cork butter market, where the higher kinds are dis- 
advantaged in not adequately profiting by their better repute; 
or instance the case of herring-branding (now optional), 
the effect of which is to put the many inferior curers, who 
Mr: reach the level of official approval, on a par with the few 

tter ones who rise above it, and so to discourage these. 
But such lessons pass unlearned. Even where the failure 
of inspection is most glaring, no notice is taken of it; as 
instance the terrible catastrophe by which a train full of 
people was destroyed along the Tay Bridge. Countless de- 
nunciations, loud and unsparing, were vented against engineer 
and contractor; but little, if anything, was said about the 
government officer from whom the bridge received State 
approval. So, too, with prevention of disease. It matters 
not that under the management or dictation of State agents 
some of the worst evils occur; as when the lives of eighty-seven 
wives and children of soldiers are sacrificed in the ship 
Accrington; or as when typhoid fever and diphtheria are 
diffused by a State-ordered drainage system, as in Edinburgh; 
or as when officially enforced sanitary appliances, ever get- 
ting out of order, increase the evils they were to decrease. 


These instances of the failure of legislation, 
quoted by Spencer, are now somewhat classical 
and out of date, but they can be easily replaced 
by modern ones. Mr. Charles Fairfield, in his 
chapter on ‘‘State Socialism in the Antipodes”’ 
contained in ‘‘A Plea for Liberty,” instances many 
failures of legislation in Australia, supposed to 
be in the vanguard of socialistic progress. He 
shows how the early-closing law in Melbourne in 
1885, whereby shops could not keep open after 
7 P.M., proved utterly impracticable, robbing all 
the small suburban stores, which did their main 
business in the evening, of all chance of success 
and creating such an opposition that the law was 
repealed in a few days. He argues that the con- 
duct of the Australian State railroads has been at 
a heavy loss, only concealed by government book- 
keeping. In England herself instances of the fail- 
ure of State operations can be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. 

Says Mr. L. J. Jennings, M.P. (Fortnightly Re- 
view, August, 1888, p. 185): 


Look, for instance, at the Admiralty and the War Office. 
These two departments alone cost the country £563,324 a 
year. The waste of labor that goes on daily is incredible. 
At the Admiralty the officials, sitting under the same roof, 
write long letters to one another on the most trivial subjects, 
just as if they were 500 miles apart. An immense heap of 
correspondence may be accumulated about a stick of sealing- 
wax ora bit of string. The accountant-general’s department, 
crammed with extravagantly paid officials, involves charges 
for the working staff of £63,557 a year, and a pension list of 
£32,324. . . . The Secretary of the Admiralty, Mr. Forwood, 
has admitted (‘‘ First Report of Sir Matthew White Ridley’s 
Commission,”’ Q. 9751) that if the salaries were placed on a 
“commercial basis’’ the expense of the accountant-general’s 
office would be brought down to £35,000 or £40,000 a year, 
Why is it not placed on a commercial basis? It cannot be 
because the authorities have not had a free hand in the 
“game of reorganization.”” There have been at least five 
heroic operations of this kind since 1869, at tremendous cost 
to the country. .. . What sort of commentary is it on the 
great reorganization of 1878-80, which cost the country 
420,000 a year in pensions and £52,199 in bonuses, that the 
department is now found to be filled, as the heads of it allege, 
with extravagantly paid or incompetent officials. . . . The 
War Office clerk goes leisurely to his duties at ten or eleven, 
and remains till four or five, his prescribed hours being six 
each day. And what is the nature of his work? A good deal 
of it is utterly thrown away. Accounts are audited and re- 
audited in a purely arbitrary and farcical manner. . . . Cor- 
respondence rolls on in huge volumes about trifles light as air; 
a charge for the use of a cab, a bill of 2s. 6d. for candles, a 
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rent inasoldier’s jacket, the loss of a nosebag (actual instances 
of these cases will be found in the evidence taken before the 
Army Estimates Committee, 1887 and 1888) may form the 
theme of an almost interminal number of letters. The cut in 
the soldier’s jacket was ‘‘inquired into”’ by colonels, lieu- 
Hi siltarngpess aah deputy adjutant-general, assistant deputies, 
and all sorts of high officials. The documents were entered 
into books, signed, stamped, and passed on from one to the 
other for nearly four weeks. 


In the United States illustrations of the cost- 
liness and inefficiency of State operations are 


notorious. All municipal operations are full of 
: jobs. The building of the County 
The Court House in New York City is 


: only an extreme instance of what 
United States goes on in all government under- 
takings. When designed in 1868 its 

cost was estimated at $250,000. Before the end 
of 1871 it had cost a sum variously estimated 
at from $8,000,000 to $13,000,000, and it was 
still far from finished. Among the items of the 
cost for fitting it up were $404,347 for safes 
and $7,500 for thermometers. It is from such 
facts as these of the repeated failures of govern- 
ment activities to-day that individualists drew 
their negative argument against socialism. From 
such instances they very naturally draw the in- 
ference that if government cannot efficiently con- 
duct the comparatively small activities it now 
attempts, it must still further fail in the almost 
infinitely more difficult functions that would be 
given to it under a complete socialistic régime. 
They further argue that even if government, sur- 
rounded and supported by individualistic meth- 
ods, and with wealth created by individualism for 
it to tax, can, perhaps, altho clumsily and ex- 
pensively, carry on the few activities of which 
Socialists make so much to-day, were 
the government to attempt all, it 


eA alles nt would be quite another thing. Yet 
ae ie if the State cannot do all, the accus- 


toming of people.to depend upon the 
State weakens the power of individ- 
uals and teaches them to lean on a reed that final- 
ly will break. To argue that government ever 
can conduct the complete industrial life of the 
people is to almost all economists and to abso- 
lutely all individualists the height of absurdity. 
Mr. E. S. Robertson, in his essay on ‘‘The Im- 
practicability of Socialism” (chap. i. in ‘‘A Plea for 
Liberty’’), argues that, passing by the facts that 
Socialists very rarely go into practical details; 
that it is scarcely possible to see how socialism 
could provide the clothing for a community ex- 
cept by putting it into a strict uniform as in an 
army, since, if fashion were allowed, no national 
committee could foretell what would be needed— 
passing by the enormous problem of how to man- 
age domestic labor under socialism, except by 
destroying the home, saying nothing of the still 
greater difficulties of just distribution between 
labor of different degrees of value and laborers of 
different degrees of ability—passing by all these 
and a hundred other similar difficulties, socialism 
utterly breaks down before the population ques- 
tion. He says: ‘The situation may be summed 
up in a sentence: Socialism without restraints on 
the increase of population would be utterly ineffi- 
cient. With such restraints it would be slavery. 
In a word, socialism—the scheme of collective 
capital and collective production and distribution 
—breaks down the moment it is subjected to any 
practical test.’ How would the community de- 
cide, he asks, of the children born in any year— 
how many boys should be tailors and how many 
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“Socialism, disguise it as we 


girls dressmakers? 
” Similarly argue 


may, is the negation of freedom. 
all individualists. 

But probably the chief arguments raised to-day 
to show the impracticability of socialism and the 
necessity of individualism, are, as above stated, 
biologic. Mr. Kidd argues in his ‘‘Social Evolu- 
tion,” p. 209, that socialism has not and probably 
cannot make any serious attempt to deal with 
even the initial difficulties of the continued suc- 
cess of a society where the struggle for existence 
is eliminated. He says: ‘‘Underneath all Social- 
ist ideals yawns the problem of population.” 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his latest work, says: 
“‘People who in their corporate capacity abolish 
the natural relation between merits and benefits 
will presently be abolished themselves. Either 
they will have to go through the rhiseries of slow 
decay consequent on the increase of those unfit 
for the business of life, or they will be overrun by 
some people who have not pursued the foolish 
policy of fostering the worst at the expense of the 
better.’’ Mr. Lecky says (‘‘Democracy and Lib- 
erty,” chap. viii.) : ‘‘The Socialist remedies would 
only bring evils far greater than any they could 
possibly prevent. The desire of each man to im- 
prove his circumstances, to reap the full reward 
of superior talent, or energy, or thrift, is the very 
mainspring of the production of the world. Take 
these motives away; persuade men 
that by superior work they will ob- 
tain no superior reward; cut off all 
the hopes that stimulate among or- 
dinary men ambition, enterprise, in- 
vention, and self-sacrifice, and the 
whole level of production will rapidly and inevi- 
tably sink. . The essential difference of men 
in aptitudes, capacities, and character, are things 
that can never be changed, and all schemes and 
policies that ignore them are doomed to ulti- 
mate failure.” Says Mr. Kidd (‘‘Social Evolu- 
tion’’): 


Degeneration 
under 
Socialism 


It will not help us, even if there are to be no competing 
societies, and if in the contemplated era of socialism the whole 
human family, without distinction of race or color, is to be 
included in a federation within which the competitive forces 
are to be suspended. We may draw such a draft on our 
imagination, but our common sense, which has to deal with 
materials as they exist, refuses to honorit. Weare concerned 
not with an imaginary being, but with man as he exists, a 
creature standing with countless eons of this competition 
behind him, every quality of his mind and body . . . the 
product of this rivalry, with its meaning, and allotted place 
therein, and capable of finding its fullest and fittest employ- 
ment only in its natural conditions. 


Individualism, then, bases its argument on 
the fact that government can scarcely efficiently 
conduct even now the comparatively limited 
functions that it does attempt, and would utterly 
break down before the attempt to control the 
complete complex interests of all social life; that 
individualism, on the other hand, so far as tried 
during this century, while not by any means doing 
away with all evils, has produced more material 
and educational progress than in all the other 
centuries put together, and especially in those 
countries and in that country where individualism 
has been tried the most; that even if socialism 
were practicable, it would inevitably lead to the 
biological degeneration of the individual and of 
the race and finally that even the beginnings of so- 
cialism tend to undermine that self-reliance, self- 
rule, free self-sacrifice, which, tho.men consider it 
born of individual communion with God or of 
natural ethics alone, all men are agreed to be the 
noblest and the only enduring and eternal quality 
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of man. Individualism may not produce all prog- 
ress in a day; individualists are not blind to the 
evils of the present, but they do know that an in- 
finite progress has been made; that that progress is 
now going on; that it has been and is now almost 
solely due to individual struggle and competition 
in life, and that therefore it is but simple duty to re- 
sist even the beginnings of a socialism which for an 
impossible mirage threatens to attack all progress 
and to undermine man’s noblest possession, in- 
dividual character and individual aspiration. It 
is better to let aman struggle and work his own 
way even slowly toward character than to lift him, 
were it possible, into an Utopia of physical com- 
fort, at the cost of weakened will and increased 
tendency to rely on a paternal or even a fraternal 
organization. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST PROGRAM 


As asserted above, individualists are neither 
doctrinaires nor visionaries. Says Mr. Words- 
worth Donisthorpe in ‘‘The Limits of Liberty,” 
a chapter in ‘‘ A Plea for Liberty”’ : 


It is not fair to assert or even to insinuate that individual- 
ism as a practical working doctrine in this country (England) 
and in the United States is based on reasoning from abstrac- 
tions. . . . No one with the smallest claim to attention has 
been known to affirm that this or any other nation is yet rife for 
the abolition of the State. . . . I suppose no one acquainted 
with his political writings will accuse Victor Yarros of back- 
wardness or even of opportunism. Yet says he, ‘‘ The aboli- 
tion of the external State must be preceded by the decay of the 
nations which breathe life and vigor into that clumsy monster; 
in other words, it is only when the people learn to value liberty 
and to understand the truths of the anarchistic philosophy 
that the question of practically abolishing the State looms 
up and acquires significance.” 


Mr. N. P. Gilman says of American individu- 
alists (‘‘ Socialism and the American Spirit’’): 


The practical effort of those who here accept the name of 
individualist is to maintain the actual status against the strong 
tendency toward socialism which characterizes the time. If 
this can be successfully resisted they trust to gradual enlight- 
enment to weaken gradually the power of theState. The 
anarchist ideal, into which extreme individualism blends, is 
not to be reached by crying and striving. The individualist 
trusts in natural and in the unforced evolution of society ; 
he exerts himself with more or less energy simply to resist 
efforts contrary to this law which tend to produce an artificial 
development. . . . The present tendency toward socialism 
he would explain as a reaction toward primitive ideas which 
have long since, for the wiser minority, been fully exploded 
by experience. He stands stubbornly on the defensive against 
this tendency, feeling sure that, unchecked, it can only result 
in great evil. 


Contrasting individualism with Schaffle’s defini- 
tion of socialism (g. v.), Mr. Gilman says concern- 
ing individualism in its practical application: 


Economic individualism would then be the system of pro- 
duction by means of private capital (held by single persons, 
firms, corporations, or cooperative associations); this method 
of production demands a free-labor contract, open competi- 
tion, and distribution to individuals. The alpha and omega 
of individualism is, accordingly, private and competing 
capitals, with a large measure of individual freedom from 
State control (p. 11). . . . If we attend chiefly to the facts 
of the existing situation in the United States, we should then 
consider individualism and socialism as two opposite tend- 
encies, moved by either of which an American citizen may 
advocate or attack a definite and particular measure of 
legislation. The Utopia of the individualist, if Mr. Herbert 
Spencer may speak for him, is an approach to anarchy; the 
Utopia of the Socialist melts into communism, but neither 
scheme is proposed for immediate adoption here by sensible 
advocates. ... The individualist ...in all his degrees 
tends to unfavorable criticism, not to high admiration, of the 
manner and the results of governmental activity at present. 
He concedes that a nation may well tolerate a certain degree 
of inefficiency on the part of its officials in executing their 
present tasks, this being, on the whole, more endurable than 
the evils which would result from putting the same duties 
upon private persons. He opposes, however, any consider- 
able further extension of the sphere of the State, and looks 
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to education of the individual mind and conscience and to 
general progress for relief from existing evils. The extreme 
individualist would not only resist the tendency to socialism, 
but would also retrace some steps already taken in that direc- 
tion, as he would say, such as universal free education. There 
are very few, to be sure, in America who hold the creed with 
such vigor. 


So conceiving of practical individualism, it is 
evident that there can be no fixed universal in- 
dividualist program. It must be different in 
different countries; it is differently conceived by 
different individuals. On all important points 
the general individualist propositions will be 
found in this cyclopedia under each respective 
subject. (See Lanp; INTEREST; WaGES; Com- 
PETITION; EDUCATION; RAILROADS; PosT-OFFICE; 
BANKING; MuTUAL BANKING, etc.) 

We give here one illustration of how individ- 
ualists would work out social problems. Of per- 
haps the most serious problem in modern life 
Mr. N. P. Gilman says (‘‘Socialism and the Ameri- 
can Spirit’’): 


No evil in our cities appeals more forcibly to the kind- 
hearted than the crowded tenement houses. . . . Every one 
who has a particle of philanthropy in him cries out that these 
evils should be made to cease from off the earth. The end is 
clear, but what means shall we use? The Socialist will dilate 
upon what Glasgow and Liverpool have done, and urge that 
Boston and New York at once purchase whole squares, pull 
down the noisome houses of to-day, and erect, instead, clean 
and convenient tenements, to be let at low rates. This, 
however, would be too much like journeying from Chicago 
to Minneapolis, via Paris, the Suez Canal, and Japan. The 
Chicagoan would thus reach Minneapolis in time, indeed, if 
money and patience held out. Buta more direct way would 
be first to discover what persons are responsible as owners or 
lessors of these foul habitations, and then to bring home to 
them as individuals the distress and the crime which they 
occasion, while drawing profit from such inhuman conditions. 
Many of these persons sin as much through ignorance as 
through hardness of heart. . . . But if this should be of no 
effect, the men and women who are taught by the higher 
individualism that we are our brothers’ keepers to a great 
degree can then follow the example of Mrs. Lincoln in Boston. 
Let them singly or in small associations buy or lease one or 
more city houses in the poorer districts and care for them in 
person or through kindly and capable agents. A large part 
of the tenement-house problem is manageable under this sim- 
ple plan. . . . Where this plan is not expedient, the Peabody 
trustees in London, the Improved Dwelling-House Associa- 
tions in Boston and New York, and such individuals as Mr. A. 
T. White in Brooklyn have demonstrated the eminent success 
of a more difficult method. Mr. J. A. Riis, a good authority, 
believes thoroughly in the compatibility of ‘‘ philanthropy 
and 5 per cent’’—the one as beginning, the other as the result. 
. . . The tenement-house problem in our American cities is 
thus fully within the control of a comparatively few persons. 
. . . Very few of the rich or the moderately rich in the United 
States would need to be converted to a higher individualism 
than they now practise to make the tenement-house problem 
a thing of the past so far as money can do it. 


Such is, we believe, a fair example of the in- 
dividualist program. For the far more radical 
proposals of such extreme individualists as the 
philosophical anarchist—the Spencerians, the sin- 
gle-tax men, the voluntarians—we refer the reader 
to the respective articles which treat of them. Most 
individualists like Professor Huxley condemn 
alike the dogmatism of Herbert Spencer and the 
theories of the Socialists. They hold, with Pro- 
fessor Jevons, that in social reform ‘‘the first step 
is to throw aside all supposed absolute rights or 
inflexible principles’’; they would not, at present 
at least, destroy the State; what is shown by ex- 
perience that the State can do better than the 
individual, that they would have the State do; 
but they hold that, fundamentally and eternally, 
all experience teaches that primary reliance must 
be put on industrial action; that what limits in- 
dividual initiation limits freedom; that what 
weakens individual responsibility weakens char- 
acter, and that therefore, in the words of Presi- 
dent E. B. Andrews, of Brown University: ‘‘In 
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all economic activity the presumption is in favor 
of individual liberty and free competition.” 
REFERENCES: A Plea for Liberty (P. Mackay, Ed., 1891); 
Wordsworth Donisthorpe’s Individualism : 'ystem oO 
Politics (1890); The Man versus the Staie (a collection of 
articles by Herbert Spencer, and published under that 
name, 1884); N. P. Gilman’s Socialism and American 
Spirit (1893); W. G. Sumner’s What Social Classes Owe to 
ach Other (1883); W. H. Mallock’s Classes and Masses; or, 
Wealth, Wages, and Welfare in the United Kingdom (1896); 
Edward Atkinson’s various articles; John Morley on Com- 
romise; A. T. Hadley’s Economics, an Account 4 the 
elation Between Private Property and Public We 1G 
See also ANARCHISM; SPENCER; SINGLE Tax; REE 
TRADE; VOLUNTARYISM. For opposite views to those in 
this article and for objections to Individualism, see SocIaL- 


ISM, 
4 Revised by A. T. Hapbiey. 


INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT is a phrase used 
for the efforts undertaken by employers or firms 
for the benefit in any way of their employees. 
It varies from the model village erected for the 
benefit of a community to the simplest arrange- 
ment or device in the factory or store for the ad- 
vantage of the employees. In this article only a 
few of the many forms of industrial betterment can 
be mentioned with a few of the firms most active 
in this regard. Those important instances which 
can be classified as model villages will be noticed 
under that head. (See also Soctat SECRETARY.) 

In the United States industrial betterment is 
probably more wide-spread than in any other 
country, tho it has not gone so far as in the case of 
afew English firms. The leading American firm 
in this line is undoubtedly the National Cash 
Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio, where Mr. 
Patterson and his coworkers have developed al- 
most every kind of industrial betterment. They 

pee Soe created a model village, 

mainly because it was little needed, 
aed Boras but they have a settlement house 

under a social secretary, with club 
rooms and library. In the large dining-hall any 
of the 3,800 employees can get a good meal for 
fifteen cents. The works are light and airy, 
amid shrubs and grass-plots, the walls almost all 
glazed. For twenty-five cents a week they give 
a warm lunch to the girls, and for slightly more to 
some hundreds of men. They have bath rooms, 
a recreation ground with gymnastic apparatus, 
and rest their girls by exercises in the works. 
There are special gardens for boys to cultivate, 
schools of various grades, kindergarten and in- 
dustrial, and advantages in many other ways, 
such as giving educational trips to develop their 
employees. They issue a paper and endeavor to 
elicit the interest of their employees by calling on 
them for suggestions of improvements, and by 
frequent lectures and meetings. 

The Natural Food Company, of Niagara, the 
makers of Shredded Wheat, is also very progres- 
sive in this line. Ina ten-acre lot they have built 
‘“‘a palace rather than a factory,” surrounded by 
parks, gardens, and playgrounds. The walls seem 
all windows; there are roof-gardens, an elegant 
lecture-hall, also used for dances; fourteen bath 
rooms in Italian marble, free lunches for 350 girls 
in a spacious dining-hall, and other social fea- 
tures. 

In H. J. Heinz & Co.’s pickle factory, in Pitts- 
burg, much is done for the 2,500 employees. On 
their works they have roof-gardens with plants 
and creepers; the rooms are made attractive with 
pictures and curios; there are admirable dining- 
rooms; they have a carriage which each fine day 
carries out some girls for a picnic, cooking and 
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sewing classes, an auditorium for lectures, con- 
certs, and theatricals, seating 1,600, and other 
beneficial institutions. 

The Waltham Watch Works, near Boston, and 
the Crane Paper Mills, Dalton, Mass., have hand- 
some buildings in attractive towns. The Acme 
White Lead Works, at Detroit, Mich.; the Cleve- 
land Varnish Company, the U.S. Playing Card 
Company, at Cincinnati; the McCormick Harvester 
Company, at Chicago, have beautified buildings. 
The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, in Michigan, 
the Plymouth Cordage Company, in Massachu- 
setts, have beautiful grounds. The Ferris corset 
factory, at Newark, N. J., has flowers inside and 
outside the works, recreation rooms, cheap, good 
lunches, seaside cottages, etc. The Sherwin- 
Williams Paint Company, of Cleveland, does 
much for the health of its employees. Very 
many American firms have lunch rooms, rest 
rooms, and bath rooms for their employees. 
Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, have gymna- 
siums, rest rooms, recreation rooms, shower- 
baths, on one whole floor of their department 
store. Mr. Carnegie’s Institute, at Homestead, 
has library, concert-hall, gymnasium, bath, bowl- 
ing-alleys. The Atheneum of the Illinois Steel 
Works, at Joliet (1889), was a pioneer in this line. 
Warner Bros., at Bridgeport, Conn.; the Celluloid 
Company, and Weston Electrical Instrument 
Company, of Newark, N. J.,and other firms, have 
similar club-houses. Many railroads, notably the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, have fine Y. M.C. A. build- 
ings for their men, while several traction compa- 
nies have reading and club rooms for employees. 
The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, at Ishpeming, 
Mich., have fine lunch and reading-rooms for their 
men. The Siegel-Cooper and Wanamaker depart- 
ment stores, in New York, have rest rooms and 
social secretaries for their girls, tho the latter does 
not use the name. Many of the model villages, 
too, considered under that article, have also other 
features of industrial betterment. The Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates have a memorial hall, 
with almost luxurious club rooms, library, bath, 
gymnasium, billiard-tables, recreation halls, etc., 
both for men and women. A social secretary gives 
all her time to looking after the interests of the 
employees, particularly of the women. In Mr. 
Nelson’s cooperative village of Leclaire there is a 
’ cooperative store and club-house with library, 
billiards, gymnasium, etc. The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, at their different works in Col- 
orado, have a social secretary, schools of various 
kinds, club-houses, libraries, recreation and read- 
ing-rooms. 

n Great Britain industrial betterment has 
been largely connected with MopeEL VILLAGEs, 
most of these villages having indeed many kinds 
of industrial betterment. At BOURNEVILLE the 
Model Village created by George Cadbury, the 

ublic buildings include a bath-house, school- 
iotises: a Ruskin Hall, other halls, reading-room, 
art-gallery, playgrounds, etc. Their works have 
been called a factory inagarden. In the dining- 
hall, tables are laid for 2,000 girls, and a fine or- 
gan plays at times during meals. Recreation 
grounds adjoin the works. Special courses of 
study are encouraged, by prizes or 
tuitions paid at industrial schools. 
Port Sunlight, built by Lever Broth- 
ers, near Birkenhead (1888), has a 
church, two groups of schools of vari- 
ous kinds, a public hall, inn, restaurant, gymna- 
sium, public bath, fountain, cooperative stores, free 


Great 
Britain 
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library and tennis, bowling- and quoit-grounds. 
There are dining-halls for men and girls, the lat- 
ter seating 1,500 girls. Food is sold at very low 
prices, tho covering cost. The company gives ex- 
cursions to the employees and introduce many 
other improvements. 

At Earswick, near York, Mr. Rowntree em- 
ployed the first social secretary in England to 
care for the women and girl employees. So suc- 
cessful has this been that the secretary has now 
four assistants, while a male secretary, for the 
men, has one assistant and two visitors. The 
secretaries suggest improvements, oversee the 
social life of the factory, and care in every way 
for the interests of the employees. The works 
themselves are made attractive, with a rose gar- 
den, flowers in the rooms, pictures, good venti- 
lation, three or four dining-halls. They maintain 
cooking-schools, sewing-schools, concerts, and 
other advantages. 

Messrs. Boden’s net factory in Derby, and the 
Creeper lace works of Messrs. Burroughs & Well- 
come, at Dartford, have gardens andlawns. The 
latter have a fine club building, baths, gym- 
nasium, reading-room, spacious library (500 vols.), 
and encourage education in many ways. The 
huge carpet factory of Templeton & Co., on Glas- 
gow Green, is faced with colored brickwork, 
like the Doge’s palace. Jacob & Sons, at Dublin, 
and J. G. Graves, at Sheffield, have roof-gardens. 

French industrial betterment has run largely 
to profit-sharing (q. v., see also Bon Marcu and 
et and to housing, with schools for chil- 

ren. 

The Anzin Mining Company, near Valen- 
ciennes, has erected houses, also boys’, girls’ kin- 
dergarten and technical schools for its 10,000 
employees. Jules Chagot & Cie., at the Blanzy 
mines, have built 1,000 houses in four villages, 
and also advance money to workmen desiring to 
build their own houses, the cost to be paid back 
on instalments, without interest. They have 
15 primary and 6 kindergarten schools. Har- 
mel Brothers, with woolen mills at Warmérville, 
near Rheims, have 182 dwellings with allotment 
gardens at 1.50 to 4 francs per month. Their 
mills (1,000 employees) are among gardens and 
shrubs, with plenty of fresh air, and lighted from 


above. There are recreation and reading-rooms, 
schools of all kinds, with travel for 
Other the efficient, a special chapel and 


MM. Sainte, Fréres, spinners, 
uilt 2 villages at Flixecourt, 

with 500 houses. There are coop- 
erative stores and schools. M. Menier, at Noisiel- 
sur-Seine, has 312 semidetached brick houses, 
dining-halls, and schools. Numerous French 
firms provide lunches and restaurants for their 
employees, as at the Bon Marché in Paris, and, 
still more, provide industrial schools and classes 
of various kinds. 

The leading instances of industrial betterment 
in Germany are the different villages of the Krupp 
Steel Works (g. v.). They have baths in all their 
works, dining-halls, club-houses, with concert, 
recreation, and reading-rooms; schools of all 
kinds for boys and girls, industrial and otherwise; 
cooperative stores and societies; boarding-houses, 
savings-banks, insurance funds. 

Baths are provided at the Krupp mines, the 
Bochum Steel Works, near Essen; the Spindlers 
of Cépenick, near Berlin; the Badische Anilin and 
Soda Fabrik of Ludwigs-Hafen-on-Rhine; the 
Henkel Company of Disseldorf; the Brandts 
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Works, at Mianchen Gladbach; and by many other 
firms. Various firms supply free, cheap or free 
lunches, notably the Krupps and the Badische 
Anilin and Soda Fabrik, Messrs. Spindler and 
Brandts. Prominent in Germany are schools of 
various kinds developed for employees. 

In Austria industrial betterment has not gone 
far. At Dornbirn, in connection with Herr 
Hammerle’s cotton-mill, a picturesque industrial 
village has been developed. At Smichof, near 
Prague, Baron Ringhofer has done much build- 
ing for the 1,000 men in his machine works. He 
has also a sick fund and ‘‘welfare institutions.” 

Other countries, like Belgium, Holland, and 
Italy, are following in the same line. 

The late Budgett Meakin, to whose book on 
““Model Factories and Villages’? we are much 
indebted for information, has collected much 
testimony on this point. In the introduction to 
his book he quotes the Reeves Engine Company 
of New Jersey, the policy of which is to provide 
the best possible conditions for their men, as 
saying: ‘‘We can get a better grade of men who 
are able to do finer work and more of it by fol- 
lowing this course.’’ The Sherwin Williams Paint 
Company says: ‘‘The three most im- 
portant matters for attention should 
be health, morals, and education, 
because a vigorous employee can do 
more work, a conscientious employee will do 
more conscientious work,and a more intelligent 
employee will do more intelligent work.”’ Mr. 
Weston, of Newark, is quoted as saying: “‘It is 
interesting to note how frequently the health of 
employees and the requirements of business are 
best served by identical conditions.’’ The Lud- 
low Manufacturing Associates, of Ludlow, Mass., 
says: “Social betterment to be successful must 
be free of any suspicion that it is designed to 
take the place of wages; second, it must not be 
too paternal or suggest that the recipient of its 
benefits does not know how to obtain them him- 
self; third, the ideals aimed at must not be too 
far removed from actual conditions; fourth, as 
far as possible and continually more and more, 
the people should assume the management.”’ 
Undoubtedly one of the main results is in the 
permanence of employees attached to a firm and 
their freedom from labor struggles. Especially in 
the case of girl employees, such betterment at- 
tracts a better grade of girls. Workrooms, light, 
airy, and attractive, and tastefully appointed, 
undoubtedly largely raise the quality of work 
and the tone of the workers. The entrance and 
halls of the Natural Food Company are like those 
of a first-class hotel. Flowers in factories are 
becoming frequent. Cleanliness has even a more 
direct result. Baths, especially shower-baths, 
and special costumes with provision when neces- 
sary against the inhaling of dust or gases, are 
widely used. The provision of cheap but 
healthy food and drink is one of the best pre- 
ventives of drunkenness. Rest rooms in great 
factories and department stores undoubtedly aid 
work. Free medical attendance and care for the 
convalescent are provided by many employers. 
The provision of healthy recreation is the best 
guard against dissipation. Stopping monot- 
onous and sedentary work for a little gymnastic 
exercise, and, above all, the provision of recrea- 
tion grounds and rooms for the noon hours, are 
found most beneficial. 

2 bee be Budgett Meakin, Model Factories and Villages 

1905). 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: A congressional 
commission appointed June 18, 1898, to investi- 
gate and suggest legislation upon industrial con- 
ditions. Five senators, five representatives and 
nine gentlemen appointed by the president and 
approved by the Senate formed the commission. 
Investigations were conducted by nine experts, 
and innumerable hearings at which over 700 
witnesses testified. The report of the commission, 
completed Feb. 19, 1902, printed in nineteen vol- 
umes and with a general index in the last volume, 
is the best recent summary of industrial conditions 
in the United States, including industrial combi- 
nations, trade-unions, labor difficulties, labor legis- 
lation, immigration, wages, taxation, etc., etc. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE (see also special 
article INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE [State] IN THE 
GERMAN EmpIRE; O_p-AGE PENSIONS; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT (for insurance against) ; TRADE-UNION 
BENEFITS; RAILWAY BENEFITS; FRIENDLY SOCIE- 
TIES; FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS; INSURANCE; 
New ZEALAND): Industrial insurance takes 
many forms. By far the most developed form of 
State industrial insurance is that of the German 
Empire, considered in an especial article, but al- 
most all of the European governments have fol- 
lowed more or less Germany’s example. Austria 
enacted a law for insurance against accidents in 
1887 and against sickness in 1888. At present all 
classes of workers must be insured if they earn 
less than $480 per year. The organization is ona 
territorial basis, and not by trades as in Germany. 
Holland, Italy, Finland, Norway have enacted 
similar systems since 1895. All have organized 
central government banks to manage the insur- 
ance, tho the first three permit insurance in pri- 
vate companies. 

Great Britain (1898), Denmark and France 
(1899), Sweden (1901), and Russia (1904) make 
the employer pecuniarily responsible for indem- 
nities (compensations) or annuities. The em- 
ployer may or may not insure his employees in 
private companies. This practise is on the in- 
crease in some countries, but the plan often does 
not work, as the employer frequently has to be 
sued, a process difficult or impossible for those 
who need it most. Belgium has developed States 
savings-banks and unemployment insurance on 
lines being widely copied in other countries. (See 
BreLGiuM; UNEMPLOYMENT.) OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
are being adopted in many countries. (See 
especial article.) (For a general government in- 
surance, see New ZEALAND.) Outside of govern- 
ment, the main form of industrial insurance, par- 
ticularly in the United States and England, is the 
trade-union insurance. (See TRADE-UNION BENE- 
FITS.) Friendly societies in England, fraternal 
organizations in the U. S., and similar organiza- 
tions elsewhere do a very large insurance business 
for many of moderate means, but generally are of 
the middle rather than of the working classes. (See 
INSURANCE; FRIENDLY SOCIETIES; FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATIONS.) 

Very many firms in the U. S. and elsewhere, 
like Siegel & Cooper’s (in Chicago, and later in 
New York), have insuran’ e organizations for their 
employees. (See Rainway RE LiErF, p. 1048.) 
REFERENCES: See the different kinds of insurance for the U. 


. See a series of articles by Professor Henderson in the 
Am. Journal of Sociology, 1907. — 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE (STATE) IN THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE: Social legislation for the 
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welfare of the working classes in Germany is 
constitutionally vested in the empire, and em- 
braces working men’s insurance and working 
men’s protection. Both supplement each other 
and serve the same purpose, to preserve to the 
workingman, as long as possible, his most valu- 
able possession, his power to work, and to afford 
him a subsistence when the same is lost. 

Both branches of this legislation for the care 
of working men are attributable to imperial ini- 
tiative: the ‘‘working men’s insurance legisla- 
tion’’ to the Sovereign Message of the first German 
emperor, William I., of Nov. 17, 1881, and the 
“‘working men’s protective legislation”’ to the 
Supreme Decree of the ruling emperor, William 
II., of Feb. 4, 1890. i 

The imperial social politics is built upon the 
fundamental view that the working class, as cre- 
ated by modern developments, thas, in a chris- 
tianized and civilized State, a claim to be suffi- 
ciently protected in its economic existence over 
against the modern dangers in its vocation and 
work, as regards life and health, and that this 
claim is to be legally guaranteed because, as ex- 
perience teaches, any other mode will fail to reach 
the desired end. 

The industrial insurance legislation includes 
insurance against sickness, accident, invalidity, 
and old age. The various measures have been 
repeatedly revised, improved, and extended, but 
may be in brief described as follows: 

The first of these measures against sickness was 
passed June 15, 1883. The purpose is to insure 
a certain and sufficient relief in case of illness 
during at least twenty-six weeks. The employee 
pays two thirds of the sick insurance and the 
employer one third. 

In general, all persons regularly employed in 
factories, mines, on railways, and in other indus- 
trial concerns, shop assistants, employees in State 
services, employees of lawyers, etc., overseers, 
engineers, etc., must be insured. In general, 
those intermittently employed, those in depend- 
ent positions, employees of the empire (army 
and navy, etc.), who are otherwise entitled to 
pensions and free medical aid, are exempted. 
Other persons, like servants, children, etc., may 
or may not be insured by the communes. There 
are six groups of insurance societies or agencies— 
the sick funds established by the communes for 
the trades within their limits, the industrial or 
sick funds of large establishments, the building 
trades sick funds, the miners’ sick funds, the 
gild funds, and the general funds established by 
the communes. The funds other than com- 
munal are managed by bodies elected by em- 
ployees and employers, of which the employers 
may never have more than half as many repre- 
sentatives as the employees. General meetings 
of all the insured, or delegations of members when 
there are more than 500, meet annually and elect 
the managers by secret ballot. The communal 
funds are managed wholly by the commune, on 
which, however, all classes are repre- 
sented. Premiums may not be over 


Da cafuati 3 per cent of the wages of the class 
Sickness of the individual insured, tho in 
some instances higher premiums 


are allowed when a higher scale of 
relief is given. In general, the minimum of relief 
is medical attendance and one half the daily wage 
(twenty-six weeks) when unable to work. Spe- 
cial benefits are given to women in childbirth, and 
for funerals forty-one times the daily sick pay is 
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given. A working man earning $6 per week pays 
seventeen cents per week, and can receive $3 sick 
benefit besides attendance. 

Accident insurance was commenced July 6, 
1884, and at first dealt chiefly with industrial 
enterprises, but has been much extended. Ac- 
cident insurance is at the cost of employers 
wholly. 

In general all employees and overseers with 
salaries less than $750 must be insured. The 
émployees form themselves into associations by 
their trades (Berufsgenossenschaften), which not 
only manage the insurance funds, but may re- 
quire measures, safeguards, etc., against acci- 
dents. These associations are self-governing, tho 
all is under the supervision of the imperial gov- 


ernment. In the case of government employees, 
the government manages the insur- 

- ance. The various trades are graded 
Liane according to the degree of risk. 


Compensation must be paid even tho 
there be negligence on the workman’s 
part, unless the accident is caused intentionally. 
The compensation begins thirteen weeks after the 
accident, the sick fund or employer being re- 
sponsible meanwhile. The amount payable va- 
Ties with the earnings of the injured party and 
the degree to which his capacity to earn is af- 
fected. Earnings in excess of $375 can only be 
reckoned on one third of the excess. The mini- 
mum is 300 times the local wage of the adult day- 
labor. A full pension for complete incapacity to 
work is two thirds of the yearly wage, besides 
medical attendance, etc. In case of fatal acci- 
dents one fifteenth of the yearly earnings is paid 
with a minimum of $12.50, and a pension to the 
widow till death or remarriage of 20 per cent of the 
earnings, and also to every child to the fifteenth 
year. Other dependents, like parents, grandpa- 
rents, grandchildren, or a husband through in- 
capacity dependent partly or wholly on his wife, 
are also provided for. Details, however, vary very 
considerably with the occupation, etc. 

Invalidity and old-age insurance was enacted 
June 22, 1889, and subjects to compulsory insur- 
ance, after sixteen years of age, all persons regu- 
larly working for wages in every branch of trade, 
apprentices and servants included, managing offi- 
cials and commercial assistants with regular 
salaries up to $500. The old-age and invalidity 
insurance fund is formed by equal contributions 
from employers and employed, and an imperial 
subsidy amounting to $12.50 per annum is granted 
to every annuity. 

Those entitled to other pensions are exempt. 
The work of insurance is carried on by insurance 
societies in cooperation with State administra- 
tive bodies and under the imperial 


overnment. The representation of 

tata Salo yets and employees upon these 
bodies must be equal. Premiums 

are payable weekly and are of five 

classes: 34, 5, 6, 74, and 9 cents (each payable 


half by the employer and half by the employee), 
the class to which a person belongs depending 
usually on the usual daily wage for his occupa- 
tion. The annuities commence after 200 weeks 
for invalidity and 1,200 for old age, together with 
either incapacity to earn a living or the comple- 
tion of the seventieth year. The invalidity pen- 
sion is a minimum of $r2, $14, $16, $18, or $20, 
according to the class, with an imperial subsidy 
of $12.50 in each class, and increases to a maxi- 
mum, after fifty years, of $46.25, $67.50, $82.50, 
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$97.50, $112.50. In case of the sickness of in- 
sured people there are special provisions. Old- 
age pensions are, $27.50, $35, $42.50, $50, $56, in 
each class. In the event of insured people dying 
before the age of seventy or of an insured wom- 
an’s marrying, half the paid premiums are re- 
turned. 

This ‘‘working men’s insurance legislation,’’ de- 
veloped during the years 1883 to 1889, embraces 
health, accident, inability, and old-age insurance; 
it is established upon compulsory lines, mutuality, 
and self-administration, and has been—1899-1903 
—subjected to a thorough revision, leaving the 
foundation unchanged, but bringing about many 
simplifications and improvements. In particular 
has the legislation supplementary to the health 
insurance law (1904) extended the obligatory care 
of the sick from thirteen to twenty-six weeks, 
thereby establishing an uninterrupted connection 
with the disability insurance, so that at present, 
in case of protracted or chronic diseases, a con- 
tinuous provision is assured. 

The principal merits of the German working 
men’s insurance are: 

1. It embraces fundamentally everybody need- 
ing insurance, over against other systems of pro- 
vision which, as experience teaches, do not reach 
the great masses. 

2. It affords the working man the most com- 
rehensive provision as it offers not only support 
y money, but also free medical aid, free medi- 

cines and remedies, or free nursing in institu- 
tions. 

3. It offers the working man the surest and 
cheapest system, as one third of the health in- 
surance, one half of the inability insurance, and 
the total of the accident insurance is borne by 
the employer; the empire contributes in each in- 
stance of inability or old-age insurance $12.50 
annually, and the indemnification proceedings 
are carried out by an impartial body free of 
charge. , 

4. The constant cooperation of employer and 
employed in a common high task works social 
conciliation and deepens the social sense of one’s 
duty to the whole people. 

5. The means and powers of the nation, con- 
centrated in the working men’s insurance, have 
made it possible to solve other problems of civil- 
ization, as, for instance, the systematic advance- 
ment of popular hygiene, the art of healing in 
connection with accidents, the fight with tuber- 
culosis, the housing of working men, etc. 

Based upon this legislation 60,000,000 persons 
(the sick, the injured by accident, invalids, and 
their relatives) received up to the end of 1903 
a total of $1,000,000,000 as indemnity; the work- 
ing men having raised only the smaller part of 
this sum in the form of contributions, and receiv- 
ing an indemnity which was by $375,000,000 larger 
than what they paid in. 

At the present time $375,000 are spent daily in 
Germany for this branch of the working men’s 
insurance alone, and of the accumulated amount 
of $375,000,000, nearly $100,000,000 have been 
applied to the erection of working men’s houses, 
hospitals, and sanitariums, to places of cure, 
people’s baths, and similar institutions for the 
advance of the well-being of the public. 

In 1904 the following were insured: for sick- 
ness, 11,418,446 working people—8,716,816 men 
and 2,701,630 women; for accident, 18,376,000— 
13,261,000 men and 5,115,000 women; for inva- 
lidism or old age, about 13,756,400—9,105,800 
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men and 4,650,600 women. Benefits were paid: 
to 4,642,679 sick people for 90,051,510 days to 
the amount of 237,107,610 marks; to 834,815 
people meeting with accidents for 137,673 days 
to the amount of 127,308,966 mk.; to 803,232 
invalids to the amount of 148,355,804 mk. 
From 1885 to 1904 the Imperial Insurance Bureau 
paid: for sick benefits, 2,493,973,793 mk.; for 
accidents, 1,057,758,585; to invalids sen 1891—- 
1904, I,003,949,912. he expenses of admin- 
istration for the different departments in 1904 
were: insurance against sickness, 14,300,556 mk. ; 
accident insurance, 19,868,251; old age, 14,020, 
261. The total expenses from 1885-1904 were: 
sickness, 154,126,770 mk.; accident, 197,126,770; 
old age from 1891-1904, 116,931,408. 

The legislation for the ‘‘protection of work- 
ing men”’ was inaugurated by imperial edict Feb. 
4, 1890, indicating as necessary a revision of the 
factory laws for the further improvement of the 
condition of working men, with the aim so to 
regulate the time, the duration, and the kind of 
work, that the preservation of health, the laws 
of morality, the economic requirements of the 
working men, and their claim to the enjoyment 
of equal legal rights be taken care of. Legisla- 
tion of this nature has been largely enacted. 
(See Factory Laws; Rartway LEGISLATION; 
Sunpay Rest.) 


REFERENCE: Report of the U. S. Labor Bureau, in prepara- 
tion, 1907. 


INDUSTRIAL LAW COMMITTEE, THE (Eng- 
land): Organized 1888 to fill the need for fuller 
knowledge of the legal protection extended to the 
life and labor of the industrial classes, especially 
in reference to women and children. It stands 
for the enforcement of the law and the promotion 
of further reform. The objects of the committee 
are: 

(1) To supply information as to the legal protection of the 
industrial classes with regard to the condition of their trade. 
This information is given by means of correspondence, 
lectures, and printed matter to persons working among the 
industrial classes. 

(2) To constitute a central body to which may be reported 
breaches of the law, and other matters relating to industrial 
employment, in order that these may be inquired into, 
referred to the proper authorities, and otherwise treated as 
may be deemed advisable. 

(3) To consider all information received, to promote fur- 
ther legislation, and the more effective administration of the 
existing law. 


The following injurious conditions are among 
the most important with which the committee is 
concerned: Such injury to life and limb as may 
be prevented by the fencing of machinery, lifts, 
etc., and by provision for escape from fire; and all 
injury to health which may be prevented when it 
arises from any of the following causes: Over- 
crowding, defective ventilation; effluvia or other 
insanitary conditions; insufficient sanitary ac- 
commodation; insufficiently warmed workrooms; 
insufficiently drained floors; neglect of precautions 
in dangerous trades; insufficient meal-times; over- 
work. Secretary, Miss Edith Maynard, York 
Mansion, York Street, Westminster, London. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (called also REFORM 
SCHOOLS): In the article on CHILD-HELPING 
there is found a classification of children who re- 
quire social care—the normal, defective, abnormal, 
and delinquent. In this article children in the 
last class are considered—the vicious, depraved, 
and delinquent above the age of six years and 
under eighteen. Delinquent youth over eighteen 
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years of age are treated in the article on REFORMA- 
TORIES (or intermediate prisons). Further classi- 
fication of delinquent children is required accord- 
ing to sex, age, and character. A purely legal 
mark is that of specific culpability, the act in 
which some particular law has been violated. 
But for the present purpose there is not in mind 
a deed to expiate nor a criminal to punish, but 
an incomplete and wayward human being to 
educate. Children of this group should be 
separated in different institutions or departments 
according to sex even in 'the earlier period, for 
such children are precocious in vice. Children 
must be classified by age or stage of development, 
and this requires specialized institutions or several 
cottages under one management. In order to 
avoid contamination, the relatively innocent 
must not be exposed to contact with the more 
depraved and aggressively demoralizing persons. 
The bad influence of a girl of only twelve years is 
sometimes frightful. 

In the seventeenth century the Pietists of Ger- 
many, under the lead of H. K. Francke, of Halle, 
established a vast asylum on the congregate plan 
which still exists. The modern movement for 
reformatory education derived inspiration from 
the genial philanthropist and teacher, Pestalozzi, 
who started a school for neglected children at 
Neuhof, Switzerland, in 1775, and opened a rescue 
home at Stanz, in 1798. J. Falk, at Weimar, 
founded a school in 1821, to prepare wayward 
children to be placed in family homes. C. H. 
Zeller organized Pestalozzi’s ideas in more prac- 
tical form at Basel in 1820. J. H. Wichern 
founded the Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg, in 
1833. He broke with the congregate plan and 
placed the children in family-like groups, each 
group under a house-father and house-mother. 
Schaefer reported in 1903 that there were about 
4oo rescue homes in Germany, with 14,000 
places. 

In France, with its multitude of societies and 
institutions working for children and youth, the 
farm colony at Mettray is best known 
and has exerted a wide influence. 
In the establishment of the Ohio 
school the commissioners brought 
thence their essential principles of 
organization, through Mr. Reemelin. In the 
United States, the Society for the Reformation 
of Juvenile Delinquents established the House of 
Refuge in New York City in 1825. Boston(1826) 
and Philadelphia (1828) followed this example. 
In 1835 a farm-school was opened for orphans 
and poor children on Thompson’s Island in the 
harbor of Boston. The Massachusetts reform 
school was established at Westboro in 1847, and 
the girls’ school at Lancaster in 1855. The 
CHILDREN’s Arp Society of New York, founded 
by Charles Loring Brace, has always employed 
schools in its work of prevention of crime and 
correction of vicious children. 

In the evolution of reformatory education 
agencies have been specialized. The juvenile or 
children’s court has recently become in cities the 
judicial center of reformatory discipline. This 
court, through its probation officers and auxiliary 
societies, attempts first to fortify and improve 
family control, and to prevent truancy, and only 
as a last resort to yeni a child to an institution. 
It uses any agency that gives the most promise 
of helping the particular child. Parental or 
truant schools are sometimes connected with the 
public schools, and truant officers seek to help and 
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guide parents in securing steady attendance. 
The specialized school trains wayward children 
until they are ready to take their place again in 
home and in school. Several states have estab- 
lished reform or industrial schools for children 
who have violated law and who cannot be kept 
under restraint and training at home. Private 
institutions, supported by churches or associa- 
tions, supplement the public institutions. Such 
are schools of prevention, refuges for girls, and 
rescue homes for girls betrayed and corrupted. 
In some instances these private institutions 
are subsidized by cities, counties, or by the 
state. The GrorGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC is a farm- 
school for dependent and delinquent children 
which emphasizes the principle of self-govern- 
ment. 

The farm-school, as developed in modern lands, 
has great advantages over institutions in crowded 


cities. It permits a more rational classification 
and grouping by providing separate 

Farm. Cottages; it isolates the vicious from 
Sehools close contact with the other children; 


it offers the refining and spiritual in- 
fluence of nature, its beauty and sub- 
limity. Outdoor life builds up vitality and sup- 
plies energy for will. Farm life offers a variety of 
occupations; all can learn a craft; each can cul- 
tivate his peculiar talents. There is variety of 
service and community of interests. Economical- 
ly, a school in the country can be maintained at 
low cost, and much of the vegetable and animal 
food can be produced by the labor of the children 
and youth. The educational principles applied 
in these schools are those which control success- 
ful schools for normal children. Rarely have the 
industrial schools any of the features of a prison, 
except when a group of older and more depraved 
youth is present. The physical conditions of 
health in the situation and equipment of build- 
ings, and in such matters as food, shelter, clothing, 
exercise, are those prescribed by medical science 
for all boarding-schools. The regulations for 
work, play, and moral instruction which succeed 
with normal children succeed also in these schools. 
Indeed, the reform schools are exerting a strong 
influence in improving public-school methods. 
If the introduction of artistic and trade classes 
help to reform a bad boy, why will they not help 
to prevent any boy from becoming depraved? 
Doubtless, the discipline must be somewhat more 
watchful and rigorous in reform schools, but 
prison discipline is not necessary, and is not 
helpful. 


BisLioGRapHy: The Reformatory System in the United States, 
by S. J. Barrows; Jugendfuersorge und Strafrecht, by J 
M. Baernreither; Bulletins of the International Prison Con- 

ress, fourth section, 1905 (contain valuable papers in 

rench); Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent Children, by 
Homer Folks; Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, De- 
fective, and Delinquent Classes, by C. R. Henderson, 2d edi- 
tion, 1904 (containing bibliography); Juvenile Offenders, by 
W Morrison; Prisons and Child-saving Institutions, by 
E. C. Wines; Modern Prison Systems (regulations of reform 
schools), by C. R. Henderson; Das Moderne Amerikantische 
Besserungsystem, by Paul Herr, 1907. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD: 
A labor organization formed in Chicago, 1905, to 
stand (1) for the policy of trade-unions enter- 
ing into class-conscious Labor or Socialist politics 
as opposed to the policy of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which opposes trade-unions, 
as unions, entering politics, and (2) for the soli- 
darity of all branches of labor in one organiza- 


Industrial Workers 
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tion, as opposed again to the policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which grants the largest 
amount of autonomy to each trade and only 
federates them in a concerted movement. The 
preamble to the constitution adopted says: 


The working class and the employing class have nothing in 
common. There can be no peace so long as hunger and want 
are found among millions of working people and the few, who 
make up the employing class, have all the good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until all 
the toilers come together on the political as well as on the 
industrial field, and take and hold that which they produce by 
their labor, through an economic organization of tes working 
class, without affiliation with any political party. 

The rapid gathering of wealth and the centering of the 
management of industries into fewer and fewer hands make 
the trade-union unable to cope with the ever-growing power 
of the employing class, because the trade-unions foster a 
state of things which allows one set of workers to be pitted 
against another set of workers in the same industry, thereby 
helping defeat one another in wage wars. The trade-unions 
aid the employing class to mislead the workers into the belief 
that the working class have interests in common with their 
employers. 

These sad conditions can be changed and the interests of the 
working class upheld only by an organization formed in such 
a way that all its members in any one industry, or in all in- 
dustries, if necessary, cease work whenever a strike or lockout 
is on in any department thereof, thus making an injury to one 
an injury to all. 

Section 1. This organization shall be known as “The 
Industrial Workers of the World.” 

Sec. 2. (a) And shall be composed of thirteen (13) Inter- 
national Industrial Departments, subdivided in industrial 
unions of closely kindred industries in the appropriate organi- 
zations for representation in the departmental administra- 
tion. The subdivision International and National Industrial 
Unions shall have complete industrial autonomy in their 
respective internal affairs, provided the General Executive 
Board shall have power to control these Industrial Unions in 
matters concerning the interest of the, general welfare. 


Several unions, notably the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, with 30,000 members, have joined 
the Industrial Workers (tho the Western Fed- 
eration is bolting from it), with other individuals, 
mainly Socialists, making a membership at one 
time of 60,000. In 1907 only 7,000, however, have 

aid dues. Secretary: Wm. J. F. Hanneman, 148 

est Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


INFANT MORTALITY (see DeratTH-RATEs): 
Infant mortality in most countries seems upon 
the increase even where the general death-rate is 
falling. This is the conclusion arrived at, amon 
others, by Dr. George Newman, in his book “‘In- 
fant Mortality”? (1907). He gives the following 
table, which shows both the enormous death- 
rate for infants compared with the general 
death-rate, and also for almost all countries an 
increase in the rate. 


InFANT MorTALity RATE 


General Infant death-rate 

death- 

rate, 

1893- 1883- 1893- 

1902 1892 ie A903 
England and Wales. . 17.6 144 152 132 
ROCODIATAUL tans ieters.. Ciel) ee eos 120 127 
Denmate sas. wee 16.5 132 133 
Russia 32.9 270 272 
SSRTIANY..\. siete sche wes 21.5 diate 195 Pires 
Prussia 2300 207 199 194 
Austria teas’ 2 25.9 oe 227 ERA. 
Hungary..... 26.3 Ris 224 212 
Netherlands......... 18.5 176 152 135 
Belgium 18.3 161 157 155 
Brance, stl). s 20.8 167 158 cis 
SIDA Nise) byave oletyie a nye 28.7 aie 190 Ny AoK: 
Switzerland.........| 18.5 160 145 133 
Mb one Qa Pen ir 23:3 209 173 ee 
Chile iii denies. 29.8 297 253 352 
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The causes of infant mortality and of its in- 
crease are undoubtedly involved, but Dr. New- 
man finds them largely antenatal. From his 
studies in Great Britain he concludes that 30 
per cent of the deaths are due to premature 
birth. This and other antenatal causes he finds 
largely due to economic causes in the increased 
stress of modern life, and particularly to the in- 
crease of woman’s work. ye: German med- 
ical investigations have also shown the inti- 
mate connection between high infant mortality 
and woman’s work, particularly in mills, work- 
ing often during advanced pregnancy and too 
soon after birth. Unhealthy and overcrowded 
housing among the poorer classes is another fatal 
eae Dr. Newman shows this by the following 
table: 


INFANT MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES IN HousES oR TENE- 
MENTS OF DIFFERENT SIZES AT THE METROPOLITAN 
Boroucu oF Finssury, LONDON, 1905 


Aut CausEs 


Number 
popula- Infant 
S1zz or TENEMENT i Hes pies Number} snortale 
IgO1 ofinfant]| ity per 
deaths 1,000 
irths 
‘Onestoonl.,,.25pe been 14,516 532 II7 219 
‘TWO TOOMIS 5. acdets cee 31,482 1,216 192 157 
Three rooms........ 21,280 468 66 141 
Four rooms and over.| 33,185 464 46 99 
Institutions and 
deaths and births 
not traced... .. -/ 1,000 206 8 39 
The borough........ 101,463 2,886 429 148 


Mr. B. Seebohn Rowntree found the same in 
York in his investigations in 1898, as is seen by 
the following (‘‘ Poverty, a Study of Town Life,” 
IQOI): 

INFANT MoRTALITY IN YORK (1898) 


Death- 
Infant | General rate 
AREA mortal- | death- | overs 
ity rate rate | years of 
age 
Area 1. Poorest working class. . 2 29. 13.8 
Area 2. Middle working class...}] ~ ay) ah i} 2 
Area 3. Highest working class. . 173 13-4 7.5 
Servant-keepingclass......... 94 Saha ee 
City of York asa whole....... 176 18.5 II.r 


All these facts point to poverty as the cause, 
with its indirect results of ignorance, neglect, and 
vice. 


Fabian Tract No. 5 (1906) says of children: 


Their death-rate from all causes in England and Wales in 
1904 was 51.62 per thousand; 60.69 in urban counties, and 
38.14 in rural counties. The highest death-rate among 
children was in Lancashire (67.67); the next highest was 
Durham (62.37); while London came twelfth (54.79). The 
lowest death-rate was in the county of Westmore Fed ea 

The infantile death-rate at Bethnal Green is twice that of 
Belgravia. Holborn (151,835) and St. George’s, Hanover 
Square (149,748), have almost equal populations; yet, in the 
former, 1,614, in the latter only 1,007 children under five 
pay in Se (Registrar-General’s Report, 1886, pp. 32, 126, 

—4,722). 

Dr. Playfairsays that 18 per cent of the children of the 

upper class, 36 per cent of those of the tradesmen class, and 


1No figures for a comparison of this kind are given in the 
Registrar-General’s Reports for years subsequent to 1884. 
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55 per cent of those of the workmen, die before they reach 
five years of age (quoted at p. 133 of ‘‘ Dictionary of Sta- 
tistics,’’,by Mr. Mulhall, who, however, thinks it ‘too high an 
estimate’’). 


Mr. John Spargo in his ‘‘The Bitter Cry of the 
Children ’’ has compiled considerable testimony 
on this point (p. 7-56): 

He tells us that Wolf, in his studies based upon the vital 
statistics of Erfurt for twenty years, found that of every 
1,000 children born in Working-class families, 505 died the 
first year; among the middle classes, 173; and among the 
higher classes only 89 (‘‘ Diseases of Children,’’ by H. Ashby, 
M.D., and G. A. Wright, p. 12). Dr. C. R. Drysdale, senior 
physician of the Metropolitan Free Hospital, London, says 
that the death-rate of infants among the rich is not more than 
80 per cent, while among the very poor it is often 4o per cent 
(‘Transactions of the Nat. Assn. for the Promotion of Social 
Science,’’ 1882, p. 388). He quotes Dr. Ashby as saying: 
“Tn healthy children among the well-to-do class, the mortal- 
ity (from measles) is practically nil; in the tubercular and 
wasted children to be found in workhouses, hospitals, and 
among the lower classes the mortality is enormous (idem, 
p. 228). Yet there were 8,645 deaths of infants by measles 
in the U.S. in 1900. Convulsions, tuberculosis, etc., are also 
largely diseases of poverty. A list of sixteen consecutive 
cases, copied from the New York Babies’ Hospital, showed 
the most prominent feature of 75 per cent of the cases to be 
malnutrition. Saysa clerk to the health board of Lawrence, 
Mass.: ‘‘Ignorance in the preparation of food, illy ventilated 
tenements, and, in many cases, unavoidable neglect occa- 
sioned by the mothers being obliged to work away from their 
children, often leaving their babes in the care of other 
children, seem to be the prime factors in the high mortality 
among children.” 


REFERENCES: Dr. G. Newman, Infant Mortality (1907); John 
Spargo, The Bitter Cry of the Children (1906); also Fabian 
Tract No.5. . 


INGRAM, JOHN KELLS: Economist, positiv- 
ist; born in Donegal, Ireland, 1823. Educated 
at Newry School, and at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he was successively scholar, fellow, pro- 
fessor of oratory and English literature, regius 
professor of Greek, and librarian. In 1878 he 
became president of the Statistical Society of 
Ireland, when his address in that capacity on 
““The Present Position and Prospects of Political 
Economy”’ attracted much attention. He is the 
author of the article on political economy in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” (9th ed.), and on 
slavery, both of which have since been pub- 
lished in book form as ‘“‘A History of Political 
Economy” (1888) and “‘A History of Slavery and 
Serfdom”’ (1895). His later writings have been 
on positivism. Address: 38 Upper Mount Street, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


INHERITANCE TAX, THE: The inheritance 
tax is a tax levied on the occasion of the transfer 
of property at death. A collateral inheritance 
tax is one that exempts from its provisions in- 
heritances passing to the father, mother, hus- 
band, wife, or a lineal descendant. A graduated 
or progressive inheritance tax is one in which the 
rate of the tax increases with the size of the 
estate or the amount passing to a single indi- 
vidual. 

Inheritance taxes tho imposed in various forms 
and at various times for centuries are in their 
present form a modern development. The in- 
heritance tax to-day is found in almost every 
civilized country of any importance. It is found 
in the Australian commonwealths, Austria, Bei- 
gium, the Canadian provinces, Cape Colony, Den- 
mark, France, the principal German states, Great 
Britain, Greece, Holland, Italy, Norway, Ruma- 
nia, Russia, Spain, Sweden, the cantons of Swit- 
zerland, and in thirty-five of the states and terri- 
tories of the United States. 

Numerous divergent theories have been evolved 
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to justify the imposition of an inheritance tax. 
Dr. West has summarized these as follows:! 
Inheritance and bequest may be restricted in two direc- 
tions—according to relationship and according to amount; 
the circle of relatives between whom inheritance operates may 
be narrowed, or a limitation may be put upon the amount 
which one person may receive from the estate of another. 
Corresponding to these two methods of limitation there are 
two arguments for the inheritance tax: (1) That which looks 
to the limitation of collateral inheritance or the extension of 
escheat, and (2) that which concerns itself with the effect 
on the diffusion of wealth. Regarding the tax as a fiscal 
imposition, it may be considered either as a fee or as a tax— 
as a payment in return for benefits received, or as a public 
contribution according to the ability of the taxpayer. Each 
of these two conceptions, again, may be supported by either 
of three different arguments. The payment may be regarded 
as (3) a return for government services in general, or (4) for 
special services connected with the system of inheritance and 
bequest, according to the value of the service to the individual, 
or (5) as a means of defraying the cost of probate courts; 
and accordingly we have what may be called the partnership, 
the value of service and the cost of service arguments. Leav- 
ing the matter of individual benefit out of consideration al- 
together, the inheritance tax may be explained as (6) a pay- 
ment of back taxes evaded during life, (7) a property tax paid 
in a lump sum once in a lifetime, or (8) a tax on a particular 
form of accidental income. 


In the present brief article these numerous 
theories cannot be considered. It seems clear, 
however, that the controlling justification of the 

pene Migs in its presen ee 
' -. form lies in the privilege and duty of 
pobre the State toregulate the iaherianne 
of property in such a way as to best 
promote the general welfare. Inheritance is a 
social institution which like all others must stand 
the test of social utility. It is good in so far as it 
is socially useful and must always be subject to 
such regulation and modification as is demanded 
by the supreme test, social utility. This has 
been practically recognized in all lands and ages. 
The legal right to determine the control of one’s 
property after death has always been limited in 
the interest of the supposed public welfare. The 
legal right of kin to inherit in case of intestacy 
has also been limited. 

The right of bequest and inheritance is a nat- 
ural right only to the extent that it is socially 
useful; that it furnishes an incentive to the crea- 
tion of wealth or furthers its preservation and 
judicious management. Altho device and de- 
scent are upheld as the best-known method of 
securing this end, yet it must be admitted that 
this method is open to serious objections and 
often fails completely. While the man who ac- 
quires wealth by that act gives evidence of his 
ability to manage it properly, it is by no means 
so certain that his heirs will possess that qualifi- 
cation. It is most fitting, therefore, that the 
State in apportioning the burden of taxation 
should take cognizance of this condition and ob- 
tain a portion of its revenue from estates at the 
time of their transfer to hands that have given 
no evidence of ability to manage them economic- 
ally. Such a tax, if the rate be moderate, can 
only further the true social function of devise and 
descent, i. e., the furtherance of the creation and 
the judicious management of wealth. The tax 
is an incentive rather than a hindrance to the 
creation of wealth and insures that after its 
transfer at death a certain portion, at least, will 
serve a socially useful purpose. 

The inheritance tax will decrease the number 
of social drones. . There will be fewer Newport 
palaces built by widows and sons and daughters, 
whose only conception of social service is typified 


1 See his article entitled ‘‘ Theory of the Inheritance Tax,” 
in Political Science Quarterly for Sept., 1893. 
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in the Newport round of lavish expenditure and 
selfish pleasure. The support of the idle rich is 
becoming a heavy drain upon the wealth of the 
nation. This class is made up almost entirely of 

ersons who have inherited their wealth. Men 

ave amassed such enormous fortunes that after 
their death the natural increase from the property 
is more than enough even with the most lavish 
expenditure to maintain their descendants in 
idleness forever. It would be difficult to find any 
social or economic justification for such a mani- 
fest social wrong. In every community, and 
especially in the older communities, there are 
able-bodied men and women living in complete or 
partial idleness as a result of inherited wealth. 
Their lives would have been more useful and the 
world would have been richer had they received 
no inheritance or one smaller in amount. 

The inheritance tax is a tax on property that 
can in no way be shifted so as to become a tax on 
labor or industry. It is generally recognized that 
property should be taxed at a much higher rate 
than labor, and from this it follows that the man 
in active business whose income is largely the 
result of his own energy and labor should not be 
subject to as high a rate of taxation measured by 
income as the man whose income is from money 
in savings-banks, bonds, and other perfectly safe 
investments. The income in the one case is 
largely the reward of labor, and in the other the 
interest on past accumulations in the investment 
of which only a trifling amount of labor is in- 
volved. The tendency of a moderate additional 
tax on the latter form of income is to decrease 
the number of those who do or may enjoy a com- 
petence without any personal exertion. It de- 
creases the number of social drones and adds to 
the effective labor force. Its effect is somewhat 
similar to that of a decline in the rate of pure 
interest. When it is remembered that most 
fortunes are created by men in active business, 
who give their entire time and strength to the 
work, and that those who live from their incomes 
without themselves engaging in active business, 
or, in other words, laboring, are in most cases 
those whose fortunes have come to them through 
inheritance, the advantage of the inheritance tax 
as a means of placing an additional burden on 
property, without at the same time taxing labor 
or industry, is very apparent. A tax of 10 per 
cent on a bequest 1s equivalent to an annual tax 
of 10 per cent on the income from the bequest. 

The inheritance tax is, moreover, the best sub- 
stitute for the present ineffectual attempt to tax 
intangible personality directly by means of the 
general property tax. A common sense of justice 
demands that the bond and mortgage holder 
should pay a substantial tax on his income from 
the investment, but, as is well known, the direct 
tax on this class of property is either evaded 
entirely or shifted to the borrower. The inherit- 
ance tax, however, can only with great difficulty 
be evaded and cannot be shifted; and will most 
effectually reach this class of wealth that is at 
present practically exempt from taxation. To 
partly compensate for their exemption from di- 
rect taxation, bonds and mortgages passing at 
death should be subject to taxation at a higher 
rate than property not thus exempt. And even 
if no bonds or mortgages are included in the 
estate, the inheritance tax nevertheless indirectly 
reaches this kind of property, for the recipient 
will most probably invest a portion of his in- 
heritance in stocks and bonds, and the tax is 
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equivalent to annual tax on the income from this 
investment. 

As a result of the fact that the inheritance tax 
does not tax industry and can in no way be 
shifted, its imposition or alteration results in no 
disturbance of business or. industrial relations. 
This is a most notable advantage, for the re- 
strictive and prohibitive effects of some taxes 
and the severe disturbance of industrial condi- 
tions resulting from the introduction of other 
taxes are extremely important, and are the 
causes that most often prevent the adoption of 
legislative reforms. The inheritance tax can be 
imposed and its rate altered from time to time in 
response to the demands of justice or to the needs 
of the state without producing industrial dis- 
turbance or hardship. 

The justification and desirability of the tax 
having been considered, the next 
question is that of a proportional or a 
progressive rate. 

1. Inthe first place, it is universally 
recognized that there should be some 

rogression in rate as between different classes of 

eirs. If direct heirs are taxed at all they are 
almost invariably taxed at a lower rate than 
collateral heirs. In many American states direct 
inheritances are taxed 1 per cent and collateral 
inheritances 5 percent. The heirs should be di- 
vided into a certain number of classes based on the 
equitable claim which they have to the property 
of the decedent, due to dependence on him for 
support or to cooperation in any degree in the 
accumulation of the property. It seems just that 
in the case of husbands, wives, and minor children 
there should be a larger exemption or lower tax 
than for any other class of heirs, and that adult 
children and parents should not be taxed so 
highly as collateral heirs. 

2. The same reasons that have been adduced 
to show the justice of the inheritance tax are also 
arguments for a rate progressive as to the amount 
of the inheritance. (1) The danger of mis- 
management is greater in the case of large than 
of small inheritances; (2) the larger the inherit- 
ance the greater the probability that its recipient 
will render no adequate social return for the in- 
come he receives; and (3) the larger the inherit- 
ance the greater the probability that it will be 
invested in such a way as to largely escape direct 
taxation. The practical limit to the progression 
is the point at which the creation of wealth is 
discouraged or means of evasion devised. 

Inheritance taxes having graduated or pro- 
gressive rates exist in the leading foreign states 
and countries. They are found in the Australian 
states, the Canadian provinces, the cantons of 
Switzerland, and in France and Great Britain. In 
France the rate on inheritances passing to collat- 
eral heirs or to strangers in blood varies from 33 
per cent to 184 per cent. The rate in the case of 
direct heirs varies from 1 per cent to 2} per cent. 
In Queensland the rate for collateral heirs or 
strangers in blood varies from 2 per cent to 20 
per cent, and for direct heirs from 1 per cent to 5 
percent. In the province of Ontario the rate for 
collateral heirs or strangers in blood varies from 
5 per cent to 10 percent, and for direct heirs from 
I per cent to 8 percent. In the canton of Lucerne, 
Switzerland, the rate for collateral heirs or stran- 
gers in blood is from 5 per cent to 20 per cent. 

The following table was prepared by Solomon 
Huebner and published in ‘‘The Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics,’’ Aug., 1904: 


Progressive 
Rate 


. 
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PROGRESSIVE INHERITANCE TAXES IN ForREIGN COUNTRIES 
Progress- 
For collateral heirs For direct heirs Strangers in blood ace 
Country property) Other exemptions 
‘ Rate : Rate Rate Rat 
per Exemption per |Exemption] per Exemption are t 
cent cent cent per cen 
Australasia: : 
ew South Wales...... 2-10 £1,000 1 — 51] £1,000 2-10 £1,000 2-10 
New Zealand..........|2$-10 100 1}- 5 100 54-13 100 2-10 
qieensland.. 2.025. ..: 2-10 200 I-5 200 4 -20 200 2-10 Legacies £20 
outh Australia........ I —10 200 14-10 500 -I0 none I -10? 
Western Australia... .. I -10 1,5003 |r 54 I,5003 I -I0 1,5003 4-10 
WiGtoria es aired eee dica 2-10 1,000 1-5 1,000 2-10 1,000 2-10 
Canada: 
British Columbia...... 5 -I0 $5,000 14- 5 | $25,000 10 $5,000 4- 56 
Manitoba sass) erates I -10 } 4,000 2-10 | 25,000 I-10 4,000 1 -1o_ | Share $10,0007 
New Brunswick$....... § —I0 5,000 m— 5 50,000 10 5,000 14— 5® | Share $200 
Nova Scotia? 2522). 0 206 5 -I0 5,000 24— 5 | 25,000 Io 5,000 2t- 5% | Share $500 
Ontario®s, tae! 5 -10 10,000 2k- 5 | 100,000 5 -I0 10,000 24-108 | Share $200 
Po Belsland® scion oo. 24— 74 3,000 1%— 2%] 10,000 24 3,000 14— 24° 
Quebees tose siainias arte’ Be ON Pgiete cchiays 6 4-3 3,000 Tolle. Pier, Gees 4 3° 
raneC etre gis esate cine 33-184 none I — 2$ none 15-184 none I -18% 
ot Britain: £500-308. taxi 
state duty. ........ - 8 - 8 - - 8 ' See 
ee ee ete lee ee ek tice Gore S| Gage wit Ascorspe, tae 
Succession duty™, 16... /44-114 $20 1416 $20 11% Pay oa Mec trctier 
Switzerland: 
Lucerne toned tack <5re 5 -15 |Legacy  sofr. I 5,000 fr 20 |Legacy  sofr. I -40!7 
Schaffhausen... .. ess ar aeniobares | 200 tts | cea uas cs 3% 1o |Share 20ofr.| 2 —20!8 | Employees 1,ooofr. 
ATIC eee ih Seles es 2 —10 |Legacy 1,000 fr.| .... | ...... to |Legacy 1,000 fr. 2 —15)9 | Servants 1,000 fr. 


} One half of collateral rates on amounts not exceeding £50,000. 


In certain cases the rate applies to distributive shares. 


Progression’ céases with collateral heirs at £20,000, and with direct heirs with £200,000. 
3 £1,500 exempted if estate does not exceed £2,500; if in excess no exemption. 


4 Direct heirs pay one half of collateral rates. 


5 One half of collateral rate on property passing to certain direct heirs when total net value does not exceed £50,000. 
® Progressive schedule applies only to direct heirs. Progressivity on basis of property. 


7 Share passing to immediate relatives. 


8 Schedule rates doubled on paoperty passing by transfer out of the province. 


9 Proceeds devoted to asylums, 


10Great Britain has also a ‘‘ probate duty,” ‘‘account duty, 


ospitals, and other charities. 
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temporary estate duty,’’ and a “corporation duty.” 


11 Paid upon the principal value of all property, real or personal, settled or unsettled. Settled property is subject to a 
further estate duty of 1 per cent, called ‘‘settlement estate duty.”’ 
12 Small estates up to £300 gross pay a duty of 30s. Small estates up to £500 paya duty of sos. These duties are inclusive 


of all other ‘‘ death duties. 


18 Legacy of any value, and any share of residue of personal estate arising under will or intestacy. 
14 Succession duty applies to a succession of the value of £20 or upward, where the whole succession derived from the same 
predecessor amounts to £100 or upward. One half per cent of the succession duty on lineals and 14 per cent on other de- 


scendants constitutes what is called “‘additional succession duties.” 


subject to the succession is chargeable with estate duty. 


This additional duty is not payable when the property 


146 Rate applies to child, descendant of child, father, mother, or lineal ancestor, and is not payable where probate or letters 
of administration were obtained or where “account duty” or “estate duty’’ has been paid. 

16 The ‘‘legacy duty” and the “succession duty” together practically constitute a collateral inheritance tax paid’ in ad- 
dition to the ‘‘estate duty’’ with the exception, however, that estates valued at £1,000 or less are subject only to the ‘‘estate 


duty. 


17One per cent to 20 per cent on amounts up to 10,000 francs. Rate then increases by one tenth through a series of ten 
steps until it becomes ten tenths higher than the primary rate. 
18 Two per cent to 10 per cent on amounts between 2,000 and 10,000 francs, 


Rate then increases one tenth for each addi- 


tional 10,000 fr. until it becomes ten tenths higher than the primary rate. 


19 Two per cent to 10 per cent on amounts up to 10,000 francs. 


Rate then increases by one tenth for each additional 


10,000 fr. until it becomes five tenths higher than primary rate. 


It is only within the last ten years that in- 
heritance taxes with graduated rates have been 
imposed in the American states. At present in 

about vee third oF the ee 

states having an inheritance tax the 
Eairad States tate is progressive, increasing with 

the size of the estate or the amount 
passing to a single individual. This is a nota- 
ble feature of many of the more recent statutes. 
In recent laws enacted in California and Wis- 
consin the rates vary from 1 percent to 15 per 
cent. Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Porto Rico, South 
Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, and California 
all have adopted a more or less progressive rate. 
Illinois was the first state to pass a law of this 
nature. The Illinois act passed in 1895 and 
upheld by the U.S. Supreme Court imposes taxes 
at the following rates on all property, real and 
personal: 


1. One per cent on excess of $20,000 passing 
to father, mother, brother, sister, husband, wife, 
child, or lineal descendant. 

2. Two per cent on excess of $2,000 passing to 
uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, or lineal descendant 
of same. 

3. On all estates passing to other heirs: $500 to 
$10,000, 3 per cent; $10,000 to $20,000, 4 per cent; 
$20,000 to $50,000, 5 per cent; exceeding $50,000, 
6 per cent. 

The Wisconsin act of 1903 was the most care- 
fully drawn and elaborately graduated law that 
had been enacted up to that time. It embodies 
the following features: primary rates ranging from 
1 to 5 per cent being fixt according to relationship 
for inheritances not exceeding $25,000, these rates 
are multiplied by 14, 2, 24, and 3 for the excess 
above $25,000, $50,000, $100,000, and $500,000 
respectively as shown in the table given on page 
624, which brings out the most important facts. 
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D0 
g Bh \ rs) 
$B |38)] beg} hg] 38] 28 
Q Binal CLO Mle acon Magra aig): 
RELATION ¢ xv | So] Bo} 68] 29 
2 | oe] SE] SS] oS) os 
Q 6 “ a\ ae? | oe 
A _ 
Widower centric» $10,000 
Husband, directheirs| 2,000 1%| 14%) 2%) 24%) 37% 
Brothers and sisters 
and their descend- 
ants, sons-in-law, 
u oho Ao Eig til soo} 14%| 24%| 3%! 32%| 44% 
neles and aunts 
and their descend- 
Gnen » Domes. 4 3 250| 3%] 44%| 6%| 74%| 9% 
reat - uncles an 
great-aunts and 
their descendants. 150| 4%| 6%| 8%] 10%| 12% 
AMNOUNeIS. nines as too] 5%| 7#%| 10%|124%| 15% 


The California Act of 1905 is modeled very 
closely after the Wisconsin law. 
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RosBert H. WHITTEN. 


INJUNCTIONS: In order to obtain a right un- 
derstanding of this subject it is necessary to ex- 
amine it historically. Ourlawis derived from that 
of England, which in the beginning knew only 
two remedies, a criminal proceeding instituted 
in the name of the king to punish the wrong- 
doer by imprisonment or fine, and a civil action 
by a private person to obtain money damages 
in contract or in tort. The remedy in damages 
was often found to be inadequate, there being 
various wrongs for which a money judgment 
would not afford the right kind of reparation. 
For example, a powerful noble might fence off 
a right of way belonging to the inhabitants of a 
village; and if he could only be sued for the pe- 
cuniary damage done to each, he might gladly 
pay and keep the way closed. The actual pe- 
cuniary loss to each villager would often be nom- 
inal. Thus he would virtually have the power 
to increase the value of his estate by getting 

rid of a right of way through ae 

own wrong and at small cost. a- 
eo be de rious other acts by the influential and 

the powerful can be imagined which 
would be illy recompensed by a judgment in 
damages. 

In those days the king was looked upon as the 
fountain of power as well as justice. “‘The king 
could do no wrong,” and might safely be invoked 
to command the right. Hence his subjects fell 
into the habit of coming to him with humble 
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petitions, saying, for example in the case of a 
right of way, that one of his subjects had wrong- 
fully closed a way over which other subjects had 
a right to pass, and as their remedy to recover 
damages was clearly inadequate, would his Maj- 
esty, in the plenitude of his power and as the foun- 
tain of equity, graciously be pleased to order that 
the way be opened, so that they might enjoy it as 
aforetime. The king, not wishing to be taken 
from the pleasures of the chase or other matters 
of greater moment to him than the welfare of 
humble subjects, would refer the petition to the 
keeper of his conscience, an officer of his house- 
hold, usually a priest, called a chancellor, who 
was empowered to examine into the facts, and 
advise the king what in justice ought to be done. 
The chancellor would issue a writ in the name 
of the king, commanding the offending party to 
appear and answer the prayer of the petitioners 
and show any reason he might have for closing 
the way. Testimony would then be taken on 
behalf of both sides, and the chancellor would 
report the facts to the king, who thereupon, if the 
right of way was proven and its wrongful closing 
made out, and if he felt in a gracious mood, would 
order the wrong-doer to refrain from obstructing 
the way. In other words, the king would enjoin 
the wrong-doer from continuing his wrongful act 
under penalty of imprisonment sor contempt if 
he disobeyed the injunction. (J0 with other 
wrongful acts of a continuing nature, the king 
upon advice of the keeper of his conscience would 
enjoin the doing of them whenever the remedy 
at law was inadequate. He would also give 
commands to do various things as to which the 
law gave no redress. 

In time this became crystallized into a system 
of jurisprudence called equity, as distinguished 
from law. The chancellor became a judge, who 
decided causes on such petitions in the name of, 
but without troubling, the king. Equity thus 
came in as a supplement to law. The system 
was expanded so as to include injunctive com- 
mands—now called mandatory injunctions—to 
do things as well as to refrain from doing them. 

Our forefathers brought to this country this 
dual method of administering justice, the com- 
mon-lavy remedy by way of damages and the 
equitable by way of a decree to do that which is 
right. 

As equity was supposed only to supply the 
deficiencies of the law, it became necessary that 
equity jurisprudence should be administered, un- 
der a set of definite rules. They are known as 
“the rules in equity.’’ Chief among them are 
the following: Equity follows the law. Where 
the equities are equal the legal title must prevail. 
He who asks equity must do equity. He who 
comes into a court of equity thust come with 
clean hands. If the remedy at law is adequate 
a court of equity cannot act. 

The illustration of the obstruction of a right of 
way is peculiarly apt for the purpose of an ar- 
ticle on injunctions in such a work as this, be- 
cause the now famous phrase ‘‘government by 
injunction”’ grew out of a case which involved 
an obstruction of the public highway. During 
many years courts of equity had been granting 
injunctions against unlawful obstruction of the 
highway. For example, some enterprising trades- 
man might put in his shop window a spectacle to 
attract crowds, who, gathering to look atit, would 
obstruct access to a neighbor’s shop, and at the 
latter’s instance a court of equity would enjoin 
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the former from daing the act, which by attract- 
ing a crowd resulted in obstructing the sidewalk. 
The case above referred to is that of ex parte 
ee 1894 (158 U. a 564). here 

has been much popular misunder- 

eh alae = standing as to the extent and charac- 
ter of that decision. The day is 
coming when, instead of being de- 
nounced by labor-unions as a ‘‘ blow 
at labor,’’ it will be recognized as one of the most 
valuable decisions in defense of the rights of the 
laboring man, as well as thé community at large. 
It grew out of the Pullman car strike of the 
year before at Chicago, in the course of which 
the running of railroad trains and transmission of 
the mails was interrupted by the mob. It was 
based upon the theory which for long had been 
pacohied: law, that railroads are public highways. 


Injunction 


7 

Briefly stated, the Supreme Court held that the right of 
regulating interstate commerce and the right of transmission 
of the mails furnish adequate grounds on which to found the 
jurisdiction of a U.S. court of equity to prevent, by injunc- 
tion, the forcible obstruction of a public highway in such 
manner as to impair those rights; that this jurisdiction to 
issue an injunction involves the right to punish, as a contempt, 
the violation of such injunction, tho the acts complained 
of might constitute a crime punishable at law; and that the 
facts that the act complained of were being done by a large 
number of men did not deprive the court of a jurisdiction, 
which had for many years been exercised where the obstruct- 
ors of the highway were few in number. 

The court, however, made certain limitations, which seem 
to have been overlooked or forgotten not only by the general 
public, but also by many of the lower courts, which have since 
used that decision.as if it were a warrant for injunctions 
which can fitly bé characterized in no other way than as gross 
usurpations of judicial power. 

; ene by Judge Brewer, the Supreme Court distinctly 
said: 


“It must be borne in mind that this bill was not simply to 
enjoin a mob and mob violence. It was not a bill to com- 
mand a keeping of the peace; much less was its purport to 
restrain the defendants from abandoning whatever employ- 
ment they were engaged in. The right of any laborer or any 
number of laborers to quit work was not challenged. The 
scope and purpose of the bill was only to restrain forcible ob- 
structions of the highways along which interstate commerce 
travels and the mails are carried. And the facts set forth 
at length are only those facts which tended to show that the 
defendants are engaged in such obstructions.”’ 


From this summary it will be seen that a num- 
ber of De aoe popularly supposed to have been 


decided by the Debs case, were not passed on, 
viz.: 

(1) That persons not made parties may be 
enjoined. 


(2) That lawful gatherings on the highway 
may be enjoined. 

(3) That the exercise of the right of free speech 
may be enjoined. 

(4) That any lawful act may be enjoined. 

It is not too much to infer from the quotation 
above given, that if any of those points were to 
be presented to that court, the outcome would 
be in favor of what has generally been taken by 
both public and legal profession to be the law. 
It is true that there were some parts of the in- 
junction as granted by the lower court in the 

ebs case which violated one or other of those 
principles—which principles must be regarded 
as pertaining to fundamental rights. The parties 
actually punished in that case were, however, 
parties to the action, and it does not appear that 
any objections to the injunction, on which the 
Supreme Court did not pass, were specially urged 
upon its attention. Therefore it can not be held 
to have approved them. In the passage above 
quoted the force of the word ‘‘only”’ should ever 
be taken into account: ‘‘The scope and purpose 
of the bill was only to restrain forcible obstruc- 
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tions of the highways along which interstate 
commerce travels and the mails are carried.” 
It is a matter of course that the injunction had 
no legality as to acts outside ‘‘the scope and pur- 
pose of the bill.” 

It should also be remembered that the Supreme 
Court was bound by the findings of fact of the 
lower court, and so stated in express terms: ‘‘Its 
(the lower court’s) finding of the fact of disobe- 
dience is not open to review on habeas corpus in 

*this or any other court.” 

The popular misapprehension, above men- 
tioned, has been largely due to the fact that in 
subsequent decisions of the lower courts, partic- 
ularly the federal, the points above emphasized 
as in no way decided by the Debs case have 
been improperly assumed to be logical deductions 
from that decision. A few examples will suffice: 


In a suit brought by the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1898, the defendants were, 
among other things, enjoined “from in any manner interfering 
with”’ the company’s business. 

In the case of The Sun Printing and Publishing Company 
vs. Delaney and others (1899) the Supreme Court of New 
York, among other things, enjoined the defendants from the 
exercise of their right to give the public their side of their con- 
troversy with the Sun as an argument against advertising in 
a paper which they claimed had treated them unjustly; it 
also forbade them from attempting to persuade news dealers 
from selling the paper; and, finally, wound up with a sweeping 
restraint ‘‘from in any other manner or by any other means 
interfering with the property, property rights, or business of 
the plaintiff." It should be added that, on appeal, the Ap- 
pellate Division struck out these commands; but they were 
so plainly subversive of fundamental rights that it is difficult 
to see how they could have been granted in the first instance. 

In still another case last year (The Wheeling Railway Com- 
pany vs. John Smith and others, so runs the title of the action 
without naming the others, in the U. S. Circuit Court, West 
Virginia) two men not parties to the action, nor found to be 
agents of ‘‘ John Smith and others,’’ whoever they may have 
been, were punished for contempt of court for, among other 
things, ‘‘reviling’’ and ‘“‘cursing’’—the court? not at all, but 
for ‘‘reviling’’ and “‘cursing’’ employees of the railroad com- 
pany. If these men had not actually served out an imprison- 
ment in jail for thirty days as a punishment for contempt of 
corporation, it might be thought that this example was taken 
from opera bouffe. The legality of this punishment was 
never passed on by the Supreme Court, for the reason, it is 
said, that the parties were unable to bear the expense of 
taking it there, and so served their term in jail. 

In 1900 an injunction was granted in Levy vs. The Cigar 
Makers’ International Union and others, by the Supreme 
Court in New York, of which it is difficult to speak in terms of 
moderation. Officers of the union and the other defendants 
were prohibited, not only from ‘picketing’? (which when 
peaceable has not yet, in New York, been decided by its 
highest court to be unlawful; see Reynolds vs. Everett, 144 
N. Y., 189, and 67 Hun., 294); not only from ‘‘accosting"’ the 
plaintiffs and their new hands or persons seeking their em- 
ployment; not only from doing ‘‘any act or thing’’ which had 
the tendency of ‘‘molesting’’ the plaintiffs, whatever that 
may mean; not only ‘“‘from any interference with” the plain- 
tiffs and their employees and persons seeking work in their 
factory, in the adjacent streets, ‘“‘or in any other place”’; 
but also from paying or offering any money to former em- 
ployees for the purpose of “continuing organized, concerted, 
and combined action’’ on the part of the strikers with the 
object of interfering with the plaintiff's business. 

In other words, this injunction forbade the defendants even 
from approaching their former employers for the laudable 
purpose of reaching an amicable result; it forbade them from 
making their case known to the public if the tendency of that 
was to vex the plaintiffs or make them uneasy; it forbade them 
from trying in a perfectly peaceable way in any place in the 
city, even in the privacy of a man’s own home, to persuade a 
new employee that justice was on their side, and that he ought 
to sympathize with them sufficiently not to work for unjust 
employers; and, finally, it forbade the union from paying 
money to the strikers to support their families during the 
strike. 

These portions of the injunction were so plain a violation of 
the rights of the defendants at common law, under the Con- 
stitution, and especially under section 171, of the N. Y. 
Penal Code, that they were set aside as soon as brought to the 
deliberate attention of the court. 


It cannot be necessary to multiply instances 
of injunctions which, whether valid or not in 
some respects, are in others plain usurpations of 
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power. It is, however, worth while to call at- 
tention to a strange freak of a court in 1899, which 
as it did not happen in a labor dispute is all the 
more noteworthy. 

The Texas Court of Appeals (ex parte War- 
field, 50 S. W. Rep., 933) upheld the validity of 
an injunction which it is safe to say is without 

arallel in the history of jurisprudence. A hus- 
band claiming damages from Warfield for alien- 
ating the affections of his wife, obtained an in- 
junction commanding him not to speak to, nor 
communicate with, the wife, nor to go near her 
at the house where he boarded, nor at “‘any other 
house or place in the City of Dallas, or State of 
Texas.’’ Shortly afterward the defendant hap- 
pened to meet the wife, and had some casual 
conversation with her, for doing which he was 
found guilty of contempt of court and fined $100 
and sent to jail for three days. He naturally 
tried to get out on habeascorpus, and, intredible 
to relate, failed todo so. It has therefore been 
solemnly adjudged to be the law of Texas, that a 
jealous husband, upon proof that he fears a 
breach by his wife of the seventh commandment, 
can have the aid of a court of equity to prevent 
correspondence between the parties by which it 
might be brought about. This may he styled 
marital fidelity by injunction. There was even 
a case in Ohio where a mother obtained an in- 
junction against the marriage of a son upon the 
plea that he was not of sound mind! Unless 
checked we might come in time to have etiquette 
by injunction. If our judges ought to be regu- 
lators of conduct, and enforce the ten command- 
ments or other rules of right behavior by manda- 
tory injunctions, then it were better to confer 
the power upon them by due act of legislature, 
than to allow them to take it without right. 

Where an injunction is disobeyed the court can 
inflict punishment by fine or imprisonment with- 
out the aid of a jury. Thus the judge, whose 
writ is alleged to have been defied, is the one 
who passes on the issue of fact created by a de- 
nial of the charge; and he is the person who im- 
poses the sentence if he finds the charge is true. 

This power cannot safely be done away with 
altogether, but the tendency of the courts to 
stretch their jurisdiction beyond the bounds set 
in the Debs case became so general a few years 
ago, and the consequent mischief of allowing a 
usurping court to act as a jury in its own cause so 
serious, that it was apparent that legal measures 
in restraint should be adopted if respect for law 
is to be preserved. He is the worst enemy of this 
republic who does anything to break down rever- 
ence for law or respect for the courts. 

In consequence, various bills were prepared for 
passage by Congress and state legislatures. The 
agitation of the subject, while it has not pro- 
duced as yet any fruitful legislation, has had one 
good effect. It has reminded judges that the 
power to command a future act is more danger- 
ous than to punish a past one, dangerous to the 
wielder of the power as well as to others, and 
must be handled with circumspection. Of late 
years there have not been so many illegal injunc- 
tions. At the same time it would seem clear that 
it would be the part of wisdom to impose certain 
limitations ‘on the power of the courts in issuing 
and enforcing injunctions of all sorts. 

The following limitations are believed to be 
ample, conservative, and necessary: (1) That in- 
junctions shall not be issued against any but 
parties to the action, their agents, servants, and 
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attorneys; (2) that when an injunction, however 
valid in part, prohibits the lawful use of the high- 
wen - ae right of speech, or 
sain s awful combination to advance joint 
Lisette tions interests, it shall be void in hick 
(3) that all persons who are charged 
with disobedience of an injunction in respect 
of a matter which might be the subject of in- 
dictment, shall have the right to demand a trial 
by jury upon issues of fact to be properly framed; 
(4) that whenever the question, whether an in- 
junction, pending an action, should be granted 
depends upon the determination of questions of 
fact arising on conflicting affidavits, either side 
shall have the right to demand that a jury be 
forthwith impaneled to try the same upon issues 
properly settled. 

It is instructive to note the development in a 
republic of a writ which had its origin in kingly 
prerogative. Also to observe that the power to 
command begets in the commander, whether he 
be king, president, general, priest, judge, or walk- 
ing delegate, the disposition to stretch his juris- 
diction and to sanction illegality by pleading the 
cause for which he stands, and which he comes 
to believe is symbolized in himself. It is the old 
delusive pretense, ever repeated, that the end 
justifies the means. The king says, I am the 
State; the president, I have a mission; the general, 
I uphold the government; the priest, I contend 
for the infallible Church; the judge, I stand forlaw 
and order; the walking delegate, I strike for the 
holy cause of labor. Poor weak, erring mortals 
ye be, ye kings, presidents, priests, generals; 
judges, and walking delegates. Exercise your 
lawful powers of command, for they are necessary 
for the general welfare, but learn to do so with 
fear and trembling, with care and moderation, 
lest ye work ill rather than good. 

Injunctions in labor disputes need especial 
scrutiny, for that the real, tho unexprest, rea- 
son for them usually is not so much that the 
remedy at law, criminal and civil, is inadequate, 
as that the enforcement of that remedy is unat- 
tainable through the cowardice or supineness of 
the officers of the law. Had the rioters in the 
‘Pullman strike” at Chicago, who were burning 
property and murdering persons, been arrested at 
the point of the soldier’s bayonet, if the police- 
man’s billy was inadequate, had they been 
brought to the bar of justice by a fearless district 
attorney and honest grand jury, in short, had the 
criminal law been invoked, the Debs contempt 
case had never been. The subsequent illegal in- 
junctions, based on erroneous conceptions of that 
decision, had never been. The phrase ‘‘govern- 
ment by injunction’’ had never been. But if the 
officers of the law will not do their duty, then the 
desire for law and order will nevertheless find 
vent; and the serious question thus arises, Which 
is preferable, a court of equity, or a vigilance 
committee? There is a district attorney elected 
in every county in every state in our union. How 
many of them have the moral courage to face a 
mob composed of voters to whom they owe their 
election? It may not be, it certainly is not, a 
justification for an illegal injunction in a labor 
dispute, that it was granted in the interests of law 
and order; but the plea that it was 
will always appeal to an unreflecting 
public. Therein lies the danger. I- 
legal injunctions in labor disputes, 
granted because the officers of the law will not do 
their duty, are for the public what morphine is 


Danger 
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for the individual—an alleviation of present pain 
at the expense of future misery. et doctors 
prescribe morphine, and their patients take it. 
Judges grant questionable injunctions, and the 
public approves them. The real remedy against 
any unlawful stretch of power by courts of equity 
in such matters is to create a public opinion 
which shall demand that the criminal authorities 
use their lawful powers to the full extent. 

The need is greater than ever that the memo- 
rable words, written in the cabin of the Mayflower 
three centuries ago, should be borne in mind by 
all citizens in the land, the highest official, as well 
as the lowliest individual: ‘‘To the end, that this 
shall be a government of laws and not of men.” 

Joun Brooks Leavitt. 


INNER MISSION, THE (Der Central-Aus- 
schuss fir die Innere Mission der deutschen Evan- 
gelischen Kirche): A German organization of 
evangelical, practical, and social effort for the 
spread of the kingdom of God within the German 
Empire and among Germans in foreign countries. 

Its particular purposes are: (1) to rehabilitate 
the Christian religion among those classes of the 
people who have become alienated; (2) to sug- 
gest, support, and conduct Christian charities; 
(3) to unite isolated efforts along these lines un- 
der a central committee, or to assist them with 
word and deed. It isa private, voluntary organ- 
ization, but stands in close touch with the benev- 
olent work of the State. 

The organization originated in a Memorial to the 
German Nation by Pastor J. H. Wichern, of Ham- 
burg, in 1848, altho the people had been prepared 
for the movement to a certain extent by several 
benevolent activities, e.g., Zeller’s reform school, 
1820; Amalie Sieveking’s care of the sick and 
wounded, 1831; the deaconess house of Fliedner, 
near Dusseldorf, 1836; the prison society of the 
Rhine and Westphalia; the Gustavus Adolphus 
society,etc. To quote from the Memorial: ‘‘ The 
Inner Mission does not mean this or that other 
particular work, but the sum of labor which arises 
from loving faith in Christ, which seeks to renew 
within and without the condition of those mul- 
titudes in Christendom upon whom has fallen the 
power of manifold external and internal evils 
which spring directly or indirectly from sin, so far 
as they are not reached by the usual Christian of- 
fices with the means necessary for their renewal.”’ 
It was a passionate appeal to the Church to turn 
her energies toward every social need, since the 
causes of all suffering are ultimately reduced to 
immorality and unspirituality, arguing that the 
Gospel is the only cure, but that it must be ap- 
plied to every aspect of life, and that the laity 
must cooperate with the clergy. The appeal, its 
reasoning and arguments, closely resembled that 
of the Christian Socialists in England, and largely 
contributed to the similar movement in Germany. 
(See CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM.) 

The immediate result of this memorial was the 
formation of a committee at the ‘‘Kirchentag,” 
in Wittenberg, Sept., 1848. The committee met 
in 1849 and organized the society, incorporated 
by a special ordre of the King of Prussia, Aug. 8, 
1849. Wichern was the soul of the movement. 
He had established the Raube Haus at Horn, near 
Hamburg, in 1833, and cooperated with Pastor 
Theodor Fliedner in the establishment of the first 
deaconess institution among the non-Roman 
churches, at Kaisersworth-on-the-Rhine, in 1836. 
From these beginnings the movement has spread 
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rapidly. The president’s report for 1904 gives a 
list of 183 societies and institutions more or less 
closely affiliated with the Central Committee. 
The larger cities have organized city missions for 
their particular needs. There are also provincial 
and State societies in different parts of the empire 
and elsewhere among Germans. But wherever 
organized, and whatever special tasks these vari- 
ous societies may pursue, they do not enter 
«politics, or attempt to establish new economic 
systems, or enter the field of denominational differ- 
ences, but serve rather as a medium of reconcilia- 
tion and mutual appreciation. The membership 
is recruited from all classes of the population, 
from kings and princes to beggars, and from uni- 
versity professors to peasants. 

The older and more important activities of the 
society are: Houses of Brothers (16), of Sisters 
(63), for the training of workers; with an income 
of 8,000,000 marks in 1890. There are in op- 
eration: 450 lodging-houses, Herbergen; 6,000 
schools for men and women in special need of in- 
struction in various lines—conducted on Sundays; 
2,220 schools for the care of children; 25 asylums 
for fallen women (Magdalenen-Hduser); 50 day- 
nurseries; 590 houses for the sick; 430 homes for 
travelers. Labor bureaus and boys’ clubs have 
been established in nearly every German city; 
15,000 situations were provided in 1890. Chil- 
dren are sent to the seashore or to the country 
from about 130 places. 

In a detailed list of various charities we find: 
créches, hospitals, and schools for neglected, back- 
ward, and abnormal children; institutions for idi- 
ots, the blind, deaf and dumb, epileptics, etc. ; socie- 
tues for apprentices, journeymen, servants—male 
and female—young men and young women; indus- 
trial schools for boys and girls; homes and institu- 
tions for drunkards and immoral men; relief sta- 
tions; labor colonies; temperance societies and 
coffee-houses; ethical societies, and children’s ser- 
vices on Sundays; the temporal and spiritual care 
of emigrants, sailors (with a special seamen’s mis- 
sion), canal-boat men, and prisoners; probation 
societies; the endeavor to bring about a better 
observance of Sunday, and to procure voluntary 
nurses during war. 

The deaconess institutes have multiplied 
rapidly. Lately the society has taken up the 
cause of child and woman labor, and established 
courses of instruction for police and prison ma- 
trons, and schools for housekeepers. 

In order to promote Christian life among young 
men, so-called halls or houses have been established 
in connection with various colleges, in which the 
students receive special religious instruction. 
For the reclaiming of those who have fallen away 
from the ‘‘faith,’”’ instruction courses on ‘‘Chris- 
tian evidences”’ have been inaugurated; in 1903 
the attendance at Berlin was over 400 men and 
women. A ‘bureau for the writing, distribution, 
and procuring of Christian literature”’ is one of 
the latest activities of the society. Every at- 
tempt is made to bring church news before the 
public through special papers and the public press. 
The Fliegenden Blatter aus dem Rauhen Hause 
(since 1844) are the means of communication 
between the different departments. 

The society makes every legitimate attempt to 
keep its objects before the people. ‘‘Extension 
courses”’ are given for this purpose in many cities, 
and teachers, preachers, and State officials are 
especially invited; lectures are given in smaller 
places. 
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The Roman Church in Germany was not slow 
in availing herself of this movement. She carries 
on a similar work on a smaller scale under various 
names, e. g., Society of St. Vincent, Society of St. 
Boniface, etc. 

The President of the society is Dr. Gaebel. 
Address: Central Ausschuss fiir Innere Mission, 
Berlin, W., 35 Genthinerstrasse 38. 

Rupo pu M. BINDER. 


REFERENCES: A series of articles in American Journal of 
Soctology for 1896; Futinfzig Jahre Imnnerer Mission 
(Bericht tber die Thatigkeit des Central Ausschusses, Ber- 
lin, 1898); Wurster, Die Lehre von der Inneren Mission, 
Berlin, 1895; Schdfer, Kalender des Inneren Mission. 


INSANITY: The statistics of insanity in most 
countries are not complete; in many there are 
no reliable recent statistics, and even in those 
countries where there are such statistics, the de- 
gree of completion of the recent statistics so 
varies from the degree of completion of former 
statistics as to make comparison almost useless, 
and often misleading. General statistics tend to 
be more and more complete, so that a higher num- 
ber reported insane may not mean an actual in- 
crease, but only a more complete return. Again, 
in most countries the tendency is on the increase 
to place the insane in asylums and institutions, 
where they are much more easily registered than 
in private homes. Nevertheless, it seems to be 
the opinion of most statisticians that, allowing for 
all this, insanity is on the increase in most coun- 
tries. 

According to the census, the insane in the United 
States in 1890 numbered 106,485, of whom 
74,028 were in hospitals. In the Census Special 
Report issued in 1903, only the insane in hospitals 
were considered. These had increased to 150,151 
in 1906. The number of hospitals for the insane 
had increased from 162 in 1890 to 328 in 1903. 
The insane in hospitals had increased from 81.6 
per 100,000 of population in 1880 to 118.2 per 
cent in 1890, to 186.2 per cent in 1go0. 

The number of insane males in hospitals was 
78,523, and females 71,628. In proportion to 
population there were more white than negro in- 
sane. The maximum concentration of age was 
between twenty-five and thirty-five years. Fe- 
male insane live longer than male insane, and 
white insane than negro insane. 

Forty-one and six tenths per cent had been em- 
ployed as laborers and servants before becoming 
inmates, 22.5 per cent had been oc- 
cupied in agriculture, transportation, 
and other outdoor pursuits, and 16 
per cent in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries; 50 per cent were single and 36 
per cent married. Of the 328 hospitals for the in- 
sane, 226 were public and 102 private. The an- 
nual cost of the public hospitals approximated 
$21,000,000. 

In England and Wales in 1906 there were 121,- 
979 lunatics, of whom 111,256 were paupers and 
921 criminals. In 1900 the total number was 
106,611 with 97,028 paupers. But while in 1903 
there was an increase of 3,251 Over 1902, in 1906 
the increase was only 2,150 over the previous 
year. The men number 33.71 per 10,000, and 
the women 36.80 per 10,000. 

The cost of maintaining these lunatics in Eng- 
land and Wales is 14s. 2d. each per week, in 
Scotland 15s. tod. For the United Kingdom 
Parliament makes a provision of £980,570 in 
payment of the cost of.maintenance; the rates 
provide £2,187,526, and patients pay £311,492. 
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The total bill therefore is about £3,500,000 
yearly. 

Of Australia and of the United Kingdom 
Coglan’s ‘‘Statistical Account’’ (1903-4) says, 
pp- 848-849: 


There seems to be little doubt that insanity is ic: but 
steadily increasing in the states, as it is in the United King- 
dom and other countries. In England the rate has risen from 
2.75 per 1,000 of population in 1879 to 3.41 in 1902, and in 
Scotland a similar rise has taken place from 2.75 per 1,000 
in 1884 to 3.53 in 1902. In Ireland the rate has risen from 
2.50 per 1,000 of the population in 1880 to 4.99 per 1,000 in 
1902. The greater part of this increase is no doubt rightly 
attributed to an improvement in the administration of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, by which a more accurate knowl- 
edge of the number of cases existent in the country has been 
gained; but the steady growth of the rate in recent years, when 
statistical information has been brought to a high pitch of 
perfection, plainly points to the fact that the advance of 
civilization, with the increasing strain to which the struggle 
for existence is subjecting body and mind, has one of its 
results in the growth of insanity. In all the states of Austral- 
asia, with the sole exception of Tasmania, there is seen the 
same state of affairs as the insanity returns of Great Britain 
disclose, altho the conditions of life press much more lightly 
on the individual here. 

Victoria has the highest general rate with 3.77 per 1,000, 
New Zealand coming next with 3.53, closely followed 7 
Queensland with 3.51. Next comes New South Wales wit 

.32; South Australia with 2.71; Tasmania with 2.49; while 
Western Australia shows the lowest proportion with 1.79 
per 1,000. New Zealand shows the highest rate for males 
with 4.03 per 1,000, followed by Queensland and Victoria 
with 3.91; and Victoria with 3.63 per 1,000 has the largest 
proportion of females. 


Germany had (1897) 151,126 insane—mentally 
deranged, 98,357, or 65.1 per cent; petal yerelly 
deranged, 15,243, or 10; epileptically deranged, 
14,135, Or 9.4; imbecility and idiocy, 17,844, or 
11.8; delirium tremens, 5,547, or 3.7. There are 
on the whole 2 insane persons in every 1,000 of 
the population who need treatment‘in asylums. 
There were (1900) 394 institutions for the insane, 
with 87,000 beds, against 199 and 28,300 in 1876. 
The mortality among the insane was 22.6 per cent. 
From 45 to 47 per cent are women. 

International Statistics —Professor Mayo-Smith 
(‘Statistics and Sociology,” p. 213) gives the fol- 
lowing table, but reminds us that it is of doubtful 
comparative value, owing to the different degrees 
to which the deficient. are registered in different 
countries: 


INSANE FOR 1,000,000 OF POPULATION, 1890 


CouNTRIES Insane Idiotic 
Austria... ciesset ol. ooh «shel sere 11,513 2656 
England and Wales....:.......... CPR LY Ae Soa ae 
Hungary... 035. woe cee aoe ene 03 1,009 
Treland.)/ i). Uus RAR ee 3,176 1,327 
Norway.’ .ervotle Tiles hile ohio eae 74,800 w\bebheredtiee sat 
Scotland .:......5,u2 4% «pwulee dents See 2,594 1,246 
Sweden. coco. . ane cee venience sane 1,818 1,592 
United Stateswii« . aoe Geen ote cee 1,697 1,526 
North Atlantic Division............ 2,385 1,472 
South Atlantic Division............ 1,322 1,653 
North Central Division............. 1,647 1,634 
South Central Division............. 959 1,532 
Western Divisions .); 5s si cre eee 1,878 648 


1 Under insane are included idiots. 
2 Under idiots are meant cretins. 
3 Includes insane and idiots. 


There has been great progress in modern times 
in the care of the insane. inel, in 1792, took a 
great step forward in liberating fifty-three pa- 
tients at Bicétre who had been in chains. Frank- 
lin, in 1750, succeeded in establishing a department 
for the insane in the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

St. Luke’s Hospital in London, established 
1751, was the first asylum wholly for the insane; 
Waldheim, Saxony, was the second, 1787. The 
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insane are generally housed in large buildings or 
in cottages, under proper supervision of physi- 
cians and nurses. In Belgium and Scotland the 
custom prevails to put incurables and harmless 
patients into families, where they lead a natural 
life, and are encouraged to work. The little town 
of Gheel, in Belgium, has harbored about 1,300 of 
these patients annually, and no trouble has arisen. 


INSTITUTIONAL -CHURCHES: The phrase 
“institutional church,”’ first'used, it is believed, 
by President Tucker of Dartmouth College, ap- 
plied to Berkeley Temple, Boston, Mass., has 
come into use as describing a church that works 
on all lines of human improvement. Dr. A. 
Dickinson, pastor of Berkeley Temple, says: 


If I were to define it, I should say that it is an organiza- 
tion which aims to reach all of the man, 4nd all men, by all 
means. In other words, it aims to represent Christ on earth, 
in the sense of representing Him physically, morally, and 
spiritually to the senses of the men and women who live in the 
present age. The institutional church aims to provide a 
material environment wherein the spiritual Christ can express 
Himself, and be felt among men as when He was here in the 
flesh, and it begins by planting itself just where Christ stood 
and worked when He was on the earth—in the midst of pub- 
licans and sinners. 


The institutional church does whatever is most 
needed in the locality where it is placed. 

When in an organism, one member does not do 
its work, other members attempt to perform its 
functions. The institutional church may be said 
to be the church performing for portions of the 
community the functions not performed for 
them by the home and society at large. In com- 
munities of homes, the institutional church has 
little place. In tenement districts it provides 
clubs, social, educational, literary, and gymnastic. 
Among the very poor it provides charities; in 
communities engaged largely in manual labor, 
baths and recreation; in boarding-house districts, 
educational classes. In a thoroughly mixed 
population the institutional church works by 
every method. An illustration of the latter is St. 
Bartholomew’s Church (Protestant Episcopal) in 
New York City. It spends on its Parish House 
activities some $100,000 per year and provides 
services in a variety of languages, including Syriac 
and Armenian. It has clubs of every kind—glee 
clubs, literary, physical culture, social clubs, 
debating societies, penny provident and mutual 
benefit funds, classes in dressmaking, millinery, 
cooking, stenography, typewriting, French, book- 
keeping, etc. The Parish House has a roof garden 
on top of nine busy stories. It maintains a 
country holiday house, a fresh-air fund, a tailor 
shop, clinic, loan association. In one year it 
found work for 2,559 applicants. It has eighteen 
services on Sunday and most of the year 194 
meetings of different kinds in the week. It has 
2,146 communicants; 5,000 in a year have pro- 
fessed to live this new life. 

Morgan Chapel, Boston, is an example of what 
can be done, not with $100,000, but with $3,500. 
This includes entire expense for fuel, lights, 
janitor, pastor’s salary, assistants, etc. Yet it 
supplies reading-room, baths, a school of handi- 
craft for printing, cobbling, tailoring, dress- 
making, carpentry. It has a medical mission, 
day nursery, kindergarten, employment bureau, 
free concerts, instruction in music, etc. 

The Judson Memorial Church (Baptist), and 
Trinity Church, St. George’s, Grace Church, the 
Ascension, St. Christopher’s, St. Michael’s, the 
Pro-Cathedral (all Protestant Episcopal), are 
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well-known institutional churches in New York. 
The Jersey City Tabernacle (Congregational) 
makes a specialty of recreation, furnishing it in 
thirty different forms. The Baptist Temple, 
Philadelphia, has a hospital, the Samaritan, treat- 
ing 6,000 cases in one year, and a unique Temple 
College, with thousands of students in thirty-two 
courses, from the kindergarten to a law school 
and theological seminary. Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Buffalo, has a social settlement 
with eight resident and eighty non-resident 
workers. Pilgrim Church, Cleveland (Congrega- 
tional), was perhaps the first to embody the in- 
stitutional idea in a beautiful new building 
adapted to it. The Fourth Avenue Baptist 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., has among other things a 
Toy Mission, where second-hand toys are dis- 
tributed to poor children at Christmas. In 
successive years it has provided for 25, 200, 
1,600 and 3,600 children. The Ninth Street 
Baptist Church, Cincinnati, has seven chapels, 
at each of which institutional work is carried 
on. The Union Church (Congregational), North 
Brookfield, Mass:, has recently shown what can 
be done in a village. Its Enterprise Club discust 
and has been influential on public questions. A 
Historical Society, the Union League for Boys, 
Guild of the Helping Hand for Girls, the Manse 
Literary Club for young women, met different 
needs. The pastor found it easier financially to 
meet all these expenses than to keep them going 
without these. 

It is, however, to be remembered that good 
done is not always to be measured either by the 
number or extent of instrumentalities. These 
churches are not therefore selected because of 
necessity they are doing the most good, but be- 
cause it is abundantly proven that instrumentali- 
ties, with the right spirit, and wisely suited to 
local needs, do abundantly help, even as Christ 
gave the bread of earth, together with and as 
symbol of the bread of heaven. Dr. Robbins, 
pastor of the Lincoln Park Institutional Baptist 
Church, Cincinnati, writes us: ‘‘You will be 
pleased to know that the spiritual results have 
been largely increased by our methods of work. 
Notwithstanding the innumerable difficulties in 
this down-town field, we have received, during my 
pastorate of this church (sixteen years), 1,422 
new members, of which 1,021 were by baptism.”’ 
The success of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Cleveland; of the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia; 
of the great Protestant Episcopal institutional 
churches in New York City and elsewhere is well 
known. The year when the Methodist Church 
in the world lost 20,000 members, Morgan Chapel 
had more conversions than in any one of its 
previous fifty years. The average institutional 
Congregational Church gained in one year just 
six times as many additions on confession of 
faith as the average Congregational Church. In 
the Miami Association (Baptist churches of Cin- 
cinnati and vicinity) two institutional churches 
had 209 additions on confession of faith; twenty- 
one churches working on old lines had 116. 

We give on page 630 detailed information as to 
thirty churches carrying on institutional activities. 
It is to be noted, however, that all these churches 
do not call themselves ‘‘institutional,’’ and that 
many churches not here listed do carry on ac- 
tivities truly ‘‘institutional,’’ in some instances 
quite as important and extensive as some here 
named, In fact, there are few churches to-day in 
the cities of the U. S. which do not in some way 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES 


The latest tabulation of the activities of typical churches 


Year 
of 
start- 
No. Church Denomi- | ing in- City Street Pastor 
nation stitu- 
tional 
work 
1 | Berkeley Temple....... See Cong...... United with Union Church...]........ Ge eee 
2 organ Memorial............. (@) ..|\Shawmut Ave. & Corning Br ‘|E. J. Helms. 
3 | Ruggles St. Baptist Church..... Baptist... 1880| Boston...... 159 Ruggles St.......:... + ve (CG. Co Bartle: 
4 | Bulfinch Place Church......... Wiiiterem eee 1895|Boston......|Bulfinch Place.............. Christo ond B. Eliot. 
s | Christ Church.. all Pas eae paeet aie 1898/Cincinnati....}318 E. 4th St........ osha ogy ie elson. 
6 | Lincoln Park Baptist Church. . at A DUISL oe ake 1897|Cincinnati.... resnikn AvV6. 7000» Onesie & z Robbins. 
7 | Pilgrim Church Institute....... Cong is. : 189 1/Cleveland «,,..,-|..c1csaheuaterins <a eee . |Edgar ei pecehrock. 
8 | Fourth Reformed Church....... Reform... 1904|Dayton, O.... Summit St. and Home Ave.. RE W 
9 | People’s Tabernacle............ Cong......] 1884)Denver...... |Lawrence and 2oth Sts....... “Wace, Vice, 
1o | First Penerege onal. Church, s.r | CONE sana 1889 Be City... |380 Bergen Ave............. ohn L. Scudder. 
rr) Amity Church.” ....- aes Ef ceed ee Presses Mcllba ace a S4th ot... oc semen ighton Williams. 
roa WAScension:. Mine ihe Hh. deenne Rinbaveneslfleb ees |N. Ni City oe tD. Ave. se toth'St.)cetee dines S. Grant. 
13 | St. Bartholomew’s Parish House.|P. E....... I895|N. Y. City... Ji21t Boag Stree ee eens hton Parks. 
14 | Bethany Congregational Church.|Cong...... 1880|N. Y. City... |Tenth Ave. and 35th and 36th. Wit Ottarson. 
15 | Broome St. Tabernacle......... Undenom..| 1885|N. Y. City... 725 Broome St. asi¢aseeree Arrighi. 
16° | (Calvaryec to. .% SSO. ee HELE, saat ART AIN UV Ciba ee Fourth Ave. and 2rst St...... ; Tiere Parks. 
ri) StaChrysostoms,,..4- ee oe P.E.......] 1868)/N. Y. City... |Seventh Ave. and goth St.....]Thos. H. Sill. 
18 | Temple Emanu-El............. Hebrew....| 1888|)N. Y. City.../43d St. and Fifth Ave........ oseph Silverman, 
Xo [Pp OvsGreorwe Sian acetate hal op aae ee 1883|N. Y. City... /Stuyvesant Square.......... . Birckhead. 
20 | Holy Communion............/ P. E.......] 1846|/N. Y. City... ]2oth St. and Sixth Avel..<..: Henry } Mottett. 
21 | Metrovolitan Temple........... Maat ok 1895|N. Y. City. ..|r4th St. and Seventh Ave.. lot Hill. 
22st MIGHACI Gs nin ya. none oteet oe Be Becstivac 117807|N. Y. City...|/Amsterdam Ave. and ggth ‘St [ohn P. Peters. 
23 | Church of the Sea and Land..... PReSD vos nc T894|N.. Y, City... |6x Henry, St.-.n. screen O. G. Cocks. 
24 | Spring St. Presbyterian Church .|Presb...... 1t900\N. Y, City... 246 SpringiSt.c.46. owen H. Roswell Bates. 
25u). City, Park Branch sh, as 5 neem Presbjac2 es 1896| Brooklyn. .. .|209 Concord St...... .. |H. K. England. 
26 | Baptist Temople.. .|Baptist....]| 1885 Philadelphia . Broad and Beek Sts ‘|Russell H. Conwell. 
27 | Fourth Avenue Baptist Church. . Baptist... . ....|Pittsburg....|Fourth Ave. and Ross St......[W. G. Partridge. 
28 | People’s Church .|Cong..s. 5.5] x889/St. Paul... Sioa tree «notes sere te ene Samuel G. Smith. 
29 | Seaman's Institute and Church..|P. E....... 1893|San Francisco,33 Stewart St............-... F. Stone. 
30 | Good Samaritan Cathedral, Miss.|P. E....... 1894|San Francisco|246 Second St............... J. P. Turner. 
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1 Managed by joint committee of Unitarians and Methodists. ? Several have kindergartens and day nurseries. % Coopera- 
tive stores, People’s Forum. ‘Including church, $20,000. * Rifle range, roof-garden theater, dancing-school, wood-yards, 
bowling-alley. © Home nursing. 7 Millinery, dressmaking. 8% Some report different individuals; some do not. ® ee ar ae 
home for aged women, summer home. 1° Church, $17,000. 1 Free school and later other activities. 1896 parish house. 
12Clinic. 1 Clothing bureau, sewing rooms, cemetery. ' Kindergarten classes. 15 Bowling-alley, club, etc. 16 Commons. 
17 Coffee-room. 18 Hospital, roo beds, college, 4,000 regular students and 3,000 more at lectures. 1911 in church, 123 in col- 
lege, 59 in hospital; orphanage, 7. %0Employment bureau. 
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carry on at least one or more activities which 
might be called ‘‘institutional.’’ In New York City 
alone, in 1900, out of 488 Protestant churches, 
112 were carrying on direct institutional activities 
and almost all doing something in this line. Of 
the 112, forty-two were Protestant Episcopal. 
It is said to-day in the diocese of New York 
that there is not one Protestant Episcopal church 
which does not carry on at least some such ac- 
tivities. 

In Great Britain churches have been taking on 
similar activities yet usually under other names 
in different ways. (See CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM; 
CHRISTIAN SociAL Union; CHURCH ARMY; FREE 
CuurcHEs. For the Continent, see CHRISTIAN 
SocriALISM; INNER Mission; ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND SocIaL REFORM.) 

JostaH STRONG. 
7 


BriBLioGRAPHY: Josiah Strong, New Era (1893), Religious 
Movements for Social Betterment (1900); Gladden, Applied 
Christianity (1896); Thwing, The Working Church (1888); 
Woods, English Social Movements (1891). 


INSURANCE (see also INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE): 
Insurance may be defined as a contract of a com- 
pany or person to pay a sum or sums of money to 
indemnify the insured, or a designated beneficiary, 
in case of loss through the happening of certain 
events which constitute the risk insured against. 

Insurance is mainly a modern development, 
tho it originated in the remote past. It was 
known to the.ancients, but was chiefly devel- 
oped by more recent mercantile adventures, 
men agreeing to divide among themselves the 
burden of the loss of ships or cargoes in the days 
when commerce was the fitting out of ships for 
single, long expeditions. This custom arose in 
England in the Elizabethan era, but had ap- 
peared in southern Europe earlier than that. 

Insurance depends on the law of probabilities, 
it is said, developed about the year 1650, when 
the Chevalier de Mere, a Flemish nobleman, who 
was both a respectable mathematician and a 
gamester, attempted to solve the problem of di- 
viding equitably the stakes when a game of 
chance was interrupted. He sought the aid of 
the famous Abbé Blaise Pascal, one of the most 
accomplished mathematicians of any age. Pas- 
cal solved the problem, and in doing so enun- 
ciated the ‘‘doctrine of probabilities,’ or laws 
governing so-called chances. 

This doctrine or theory Pascal illustrated by 
the throwing of dice. hen a single die is 
thrown, the chance of turning up an ace is pre- 
cisely one out of six, or one out of the total 
number of sides or faces. But if a large num- 

ber of throws are made, it will be 
awet found that each face will be turned 
Probabilities UP. 2" equal number of times. From 
this Pascal laid down the proposi- 
tion that results which have hap- 
pened in any given number of observed cases will 
again happen under similar circumstances, -pro- 
vided the numbers be sufficient for the proper 
working of the law of average. Thus the duration 
of the life of a single individual is one of the great- 
est uncertainties; but the duration, or rate of 
mortality, of a large number of individuals may 
be predicted with great accuracy by comparison 
with the observed results among a sufficiently 
large number of persons of similar ages, occupa- 
tions, and climatic influences. 

From this principle insurance has developed 

ona scientific basis. Itisof many kinds. Fire-, 
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marine-, and life-insurance are the best known; 
but accident, liability, plate-glass, steam-boiler, 
elevator, burglary, sickness, guaranty, mortgage 
and title, hail, and live-stock insurance have 
each reached large proportions. Many other 
branches of insurance have been suggested, and 
in some cases attempted, among which are: In- 
surance against loss of occupation; insurance of 
premiums paid for stocks or bonds, which are 
subject to redemption; insurance against issue 
and survivorship; insurance of marriage portions 
for daughters; insurance against divorces; insur- 
ance against celibacy. 

The earliest form of insurance was by means 
of individual underwriters, each one assuming 
a fixt proportion of the aggregate amount fixt. 
In London the venturesome who took part in 
this underwriting used to meet at Lloyd’s Cof- 
fee-house, from which fact the name of Lloyd’s 
was given to this form of insurance. But, as 
a general thing, insurance is carried on by corpo- 
trate companies which are either mutual or stock, 
and which are subject more or less to government 
supervision. 

Fire-insurance seems to have been the first to 
develop its modern form. A regular office for 
insuring against fire was opened in 
London in 1681, the great fire of 1666 
being the exciting cause. The first 
office in the U. S. was established 
at Philadelphia in 1752, one of its 
early directors having been Benjamin Franklin. 

The extinguishment of fire is commonly un- 
dertaken by municipalities, tho fire-insurance 
companies often sustain patrols to care for prop- 
erty. (See FirE DEPARTMENTS.) In the v. 5. 
fire-insurance has been greatly developed. 

The fire-insurance companies underwent a 
very severe test successfully in the San Francisco 
disaster of 1906. They paid claims exceeding 
$150,000,000, with only two important failures 
of American companies and two or three of Ger- 
mancompanies. Tho their policies did not cover 
against earthquake and were void by their terms 
when the building fell, most of them did not 
defend on this ground, but paid in full, while the 
rest compromised. They did not behave so lib- 
erally toward property-owners who suffered at 
Valparaiso, Santiago, Kingston, and other points. 
The lessons of these disasters indicate the de- 
sirability of the following reforms, which have 
already been mooted: 

1. Policies should definitely cover against sud- 
den destruction of property by fire, lightning, 
explosion, collapse, earthquake, wind-storm, or 
flood. 

2. Reserve laws should be amended so that 
all above what is barely necessary for solvency 
will be available to pay conflagration losses. 

Life-insurance, tho starting later, has reached 
a higher state of development than fire-insur- 
ance. It began at near the first of the eighteenth 
century. 

The Grand Pensioner DeWitt, of Holland, was 
the first to reduce these theories to practise, 
which he did in 1693, by calculating the true val- 
ues of annuities, based upon observed rates of 
mortality. Dr. Halley, Astronomer Royal of 
Great Britain, was the first to discover and ar- 
range what are called life-tables from which all 
monetary values depending upon the chances 
of living and dying, combined with the im- 
provement of money by interest, may be com- 
puted. He has been called the father of the mod- 
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ern system of life-insurance. These tables have 
now only an historical interest. 

About the close of the seventeenth century 
there were also several annuity schemes launched, 
but the first life-insurance company was the Ami- 
cable Society, chartered in 1706. In 1762 the 
Equitable was chartered, and began issuing pol- 
icies payable at death, upon the lives of persons 
of any age, charging premiums according to age; 
but solely a business for short terms, and a whole 
life business. In the U. S. the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund of Philadelphia was chartered 
in 1759 by Thomas Penn, for the in- 
surance of Presbyterian clergymen. 
In 1812 a company called the Penn- 
sylvania was chartered; in 1830 the 

ew York Life-Insurance and Trust 
Company, which is still in existence, but does 
no life-insurance business. The Mutual of New 
York, the first of the mutual companies, was or- 
ganized in 1842,and from 1845 to 1860 many new 
companies were organized. In 1856 the State of 
Massachusetts originated a system of state super- 
vision, and it was immediately followed by the 
State of New York. The Massachusetts depart- 
ment adopted the Seventeen Offices, commonly 
known as the Actuaries’ Table, as its standard; 
and the New York department, the American 
Experience Table, which was a modification of 
the Seventeen Offices Table, in the light of ex- 
perience of the Mutual Life-Insurance Company. 

Life-insurance companies nowadays issue a 
variety of immediate and deferred annuities, 
temporary and whole life-insurance, the latter 
often paid for by a limited number of payments; 
and a large variety of endowment, tontine, and 
other investment policies. The companies are 
mutual, proprietary, or mixed, according as all 
the savings and profits belong to the insured or 
all belong to the stockholders, or stockholders 
receive a part and the policy-holders the remain- 
der. Mutual companies alone have no capital 
stock. While nominally the members control 
mutual. companies, their practical operation 
makes the managers all-powerful. The new laws 
of New York hereinafter referred to, and which 
have been followed by the legislatures of some 
other states, now provide for a system of direct 
voting by mail under which nominations are 
made by the administration and also independ- 
ent nominations, and the ballots are cast directly 
by the members. 

Originally the companies did not give cash or 
other surrender values for their policies. It was 
made compulsory for Massachusetts companies 
to do so by a state law early in the sixties, and 
not long after it was also made compulsory for 
New York companies to give paid-up insur- 
ance upon surrender; notwithstanding which, by 
waiving the law, several companies set out on a 
career of tontine policies, which were originally 
wholly forfeitable, but which held out to a per- 
sistent policy-holder hopes of very large profits 
if he survived and sustained his policy. These 
hopes, however, were not realized and gradually 
the tontine principle has been abandoned until 
now the State of New York has wholly prohib- 
ited the issue of deferred dividend policies, and 
several other states have done the same. It 
seems likely that it will be wholly abandoned 
in the U. S. 

One result of the reaction from cash-surrender 
legislation which took the form of tontine in- 
surance was the organization of a large number 
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of mutual-assessment life-insurance associations. 
More than one half of all the life-insurance now 
in force in the U. S. is in these organizations, 
and many more than one half the number of 
persons carrying insurance. They have fur- 
nished insurance on three different plans—viz., 
first, by assessing the same amount on members 
without regard to age, whenever there were 
losses; second, by assessing according to certain 
ratios fixt at age of entry; third, by assessing 
according to certain ratios according to the actual 
age attained at time of assessment. Associa- 
tions using the first of these systems have nearly 
all gone out of existence. Associations using the 
second, which came later into use, are now hav- 
ing an unpleasant experience, and are likely to 
be driven out of existence unless they reform 
their plan. 

Theoretically the third method is feasible, but 
in practise it has proved that the companies using 
it are sure to have very serious adverse selection, 
as the members grow older, and consequently, 
that it is not feasible beyond perhaps about 
age sixty. 

Most of them, however, seek to create a level 
price in spite of the increasing cost by charging 
more than the insurance costs during the earlier 
years, with a view to offsetting the increased cost 
during the latter years. The success of such as- 
sociations will depend upon the adequacy of this 
provision. The management of the associations 
is commonly much more democratic and truly 
mutual than that of the regular companies, altho 
some of them are managed in quite as autocratic 
a manner. Those which operate on the lodge 
system are, however, all managed on the repre- 
sentative plan, the members electing delegates 
to state and national conventions which legislate 
for the association and elect its managers. (See 
FRATERNAL SOCIETIES.) 

Several of the older and stronger of these so- 
cieties have readjusted their rates in recent years, 
adopting straight level-rate plans, and in some 
cases preparing to hold ample and sufficient re- 
serves to maintain the same. In other societies 
this has not been the case, but a makeshift meas- 
ure has been employed, the rates, tho increased, 
being still inadequate. 

During 1905 and 1906 a famous investigation 
of life-insurance companies by a committee of the 
New York State Legislature, known as the “ Arm- 
strong Committee,’’ with Charles E. Hughes as 
chief counsel, was made. The investigation dis- 
closed the fact that a large number of evils had 
grown into the management of these companies, 
and the character of the evils and the remedies 
therefor are sufficiently indicated by the foliow- 
ing synopsis: : 


The investigators found conspiracies to use the funds of 
these great companies in controlling other corporations; they 
prohibited investments in stocks or in “‘collateral trust”’ 
bonds, under which such control could be exercised. 

They found ‘‘joint accounts,” ‘“‘underwritings and syn- 
dicates’’; all are prohibited now. 

They found directors causing companies to invest where 
they were themselves interested; every such abuse of trust 
was interdicted. 

They found secret political contributions with the implied , 
consideration ‘“‘we look after our friends’’; 
now no corporation may make such contribu- 
tions. 

ap tea ey They found ‘‘ yellow-dog’’ funds, evidences. 
rus of corruption of legislators and waste unex- 
ampled, without accounting or responsibility; 
they left a law regulating such services and. 

expenditures and calling for complete publicity. 
hey found extravagant salaries and emoluments, nepo- 
tism, sinecures, often without a knowledge of the directors;- 
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they prescribed that the compensation of any man, firm, or 
corporation, totaling more than $5,000 in any one year, must 
be voted by the directors. 

They found false entries and false reports to departments; 
they penalized not merely the making of such but the 
omission of anything which is required by law. 

They found perjury so common and so difficult to prove 
that men dared swear to contrary statements concerning the 
same thing, secure unless one could prove which was false; 
they made this conflict of statement ‘‘ presumptive proof” of 
the crime. 

They found an actuary of the department on the pay-roll 
of a ae, supervised by it. This is now a misdemeanor. 

They found life companies of the state which were rarely, 
almost never, examined by the department. Now each must 

examined every three years. 

They found that assessment concerns could become legal 
Teserve companies without readjusting the old business on a 
sound basis. This can be done no longer. 

They found false statements of results, lying estimates, and 
misleading forms of policies that were the chief reproach of 
the business. Now each and all are proscribed. 

They found no enabling statute for the incorporation of 
mutual life-insurance companies, but, instead, a wide-open 
provision for incorporating them on an unsound basis; this is 
now seversed, the assessment act has disappeared, and regular 
mutual companies may be organized. 

They found ‘‘ deferred-dividend”’ policies, despite the bitter 
disappointment of virtually all who had taken 
them, being thrust upon nearly every applicant 
by means of seductive “‘illustrations’’ and 
discriminating commissions; they left the 
field to honest ‘‘annual dividends’’ exclusively. 

They found a false standard of solvency 
which had ruined scores of really solvent com- 
panies, and a very necessary evasion of it which alone had 
enabled many really solvent companies to live; they destroyed 
the false standard and the evasion and they set up a true 
‘‘minimum standard’’ which secures solvency, discourages 
extravagance, and conserves the sources of dividends. 

They found the companies unlimited as to what they 
could withhold from distribution to the policy-holders; they 
introduced salutary limitations to the ‘“‘contingency re- 
serves.” 

They found “‘apportionment’’ of surplus by policy years 
ending at all sorts of days in the calendar year, a very hodge- 
podge with ‘‘guessing’’ all but inevitable; they substituted 
true ‘‘distribution”’ of the ascertained earnings of the calendar 
year, an open, intelligible process. 

hey found surrender value laws which were inoperative 
unless the policy-holder applies within six months after lapse; 
now, under like conditions, the policy is automatically con- 
tinued as extended insurance and the family is protected. 

They found elections in mutual companies a mere farce, 
invariably controlled by proxies held by the 
officers; they introduced an election law, un- 
der which, recently, more than 800,000 policy- 
holders cast their ballots in the two great 
mutual companies, and so freely exprest their 
choice that each side had literally hundreds of 
thousands of votes. 

They found administrations callous and indifferent to policy- 
holders’ just protests; they created conditions which render 
administrations promptly responsive to the policy-holders’ 
desires. 

They found an insatiable and irrational thirst for ‘‘ volume’”’ 
of new business; they imposed wholesome restraints to 
temper it until under control. 

They found the mad chase for new business carried on 
without regard to expense; waste and extravagance abound- 
ing here as in no other part of the business; they restrained 
this within the bounds of a small allowance over the cost of 
new business in the most economical companies. 

They found a bewildering confusion and variety of poli- 
cies offered by the companies, all drawn by their attorneys 
with a view to gain some advantage in competition; these 
they replaced with ‘‘standard forms,” simple, fair, easy to 
“oe rehend, drawn for the policy-holders by Charles E. 

ughes. 

They found companies doing a non-participating business at 
a loss, which fell upon participating policy-holders; hereafter 
“kad York companies must do one or the other, and cannot do 

oth. 

They found annual reports defective, in that full publicity 
was not secured as to: 

1. The facts regarding real-estate holdings and their yield. 

uch deception had been practised here. 


Evasions 
of Law 


Elections 
a Farce 


2. The movement of securities during the 

Publicity ear. Scandalous substitutions had been 
Provisions idden for want of this. weg 

Webhad The items as to commissions on the pur- 


chase or sale of property or on loans and as to 
legal expenses. Here ‘‘graft’’ was coneealed. 
4. The items of legislative expenses, with 
dates and notes and ‘‘for what?’’ Here the “yellow dog”’ 
had gorged himself. 
5. Information as to the last election of directors. This 
had been carefully withheld, 
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6. Salaries of officers and directors and all compensations 
in excess of $5,000 during the year. Here ‘‘nepotism’”’ and 
“graft'’ had been rampant, 

7. The largest balances in any bank or trust company. 
Here the control over funds had served individual ends. 

8. The facts about resisted and comprised death-claims. 
Carefully supprest heretofore. 

9. Profits and losses for the year, with the profit and loss on 
new business set forth separately. The New York depart- 
ment, obedient to the companies, had always opposed any- 
thing of this sort. 

1o. Rates of annual dividends for the year for all plans and 

urations and for four representative ages. Common honesty 
calls for it. Great Britain had required it for thirty years, 
but we were derelict. 

rr. Rates of deferred dividends actually paid during the 
year. ‘‘Illustrations’’ were in use showing larger figures than 
actual results in the same company. 

12. Rates of accumulations of deferred dividend surplus, 
for all plans and durations and for four representative ages. 
No sort of accounting had hitherto been required. 

All these and more were incorporated in the requirements 
of the annual report. 


The investigation, in addition to bringing 
about these reforms in the laws and in the prac- 
tises of companies, also caused the resignations of 
the presidents of all three of the largest New York 
companies and of several other officers who were 
involved in the irregularities complained of. (See 
CORRUPTION.) 

Similar investigations were carried on during 
1906 as follows: New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa, and the Dominion of Canada, and in 
each case legislation was recommended resembling 
more or less remotely the new laws of New York. 
In addition, a committee composed of insurance 
commissioners held repeated sessions during the 
year and recommended a series of bills, known 
as the Committee of Fifteen bills, covering many 
of the same subjects. Several states have en- 
acted these bills into law, either without modifi- 
cation or with slight modification. 

The various investigations did not deal with 
industrial insurance as a system; but in Massa- 
chusetts during the years 1906 and 
1907 various efforts were put for- 
ward to introduce a system of indus- 
trial insurance in connection with 
savings-banks, to be carried on without the heavy 
expenses which attach to the weekly collection 
business. It met with a great deal of opposition, 
both on the part of the savings-banks and of the 
industrial companies, but a law was passed pro- 
viding for it. It is also very doubtful whether 
any very large proportion of the industrial busi- 
ness could be held, were there no weekly collection 
system. 

Unquestionably, the insurance problem of this 
day is to secure good, reliable insurance for the 
poor at amoderate cost. No one needs insurance 
as do the poor. They seldom save and often can- 
not save. When sickness or death enters the 
family it causes financial anxiety and suffering 
from which insurance should protect them. Pos- 
sibly the industrial companies are doing as well as 
could be expected under the circumstances. It 
cannot be said that their collectors, as a rule, are 
making more than living wages. The companies 
also have voluntarily admitted the policy-holders 
to the benefits of paid-up insurance values on 
surrender to which they were not entitled by their 
contracts, and have disbursed very large sums of 
money in dividends to policy-holders, also not 
called for by the contract. 

Marine-insurance began in England very early. 
In the U. S. the first record of it is in 1757 in 
New York City. In 1794 the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America was organized to do 
a marine and fire business. Sickness insurance 


The Present 


Insurance 


was attempted from 1845 until 1850, but failed 
of success, there not being sufficient data to work 
upon. It is now again being under- 
taken with better prospects. The 
first accident-insurance company was 
the Travelers, of Hartford, organized 
in 1863, which has been successful 
from the start. Live-stock insurance began in 
Connecticut in 1866. In the same year the Hart- 
ford Steam-Boiler Insurance Company was or- 
ganized. In 1872 the Guarantee Company of 
North America began the business of surety in- 
surance, with headquarters at Montreal. In 
1876 the Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust 
Company, of Philadelphia, was organized. Lia- 
bility insurance did not become popular until 
about 1890, and burglary insurance only within 
the last two or three years. Credit insurance has 
been widely patronized during the last ten years. 
(See also INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE.) 

The recent history of insurance in Europe lies 
in the development of State and of compulsory 
insurance. Insurance some consider 
the most socialistic form of modern 
business, since its essence is secu- 
rity for the individual by dividing 
losses over the community. Undoubtedly the 
future of insurance is involved with that of so- 
cialism. The agitation for old-age pensions (gq. v.) 
clearly indicates this. 

In several countries, notably Switzerland and 
Norway, there are State fire-insurance companies 
competing with the stock companies for business. 
In England there is a system of government an- 
nuities. In New Zealand there is an exceedingly 
successful governmental life-insurance depart- 
ment which does about half the business of that 
colony, and which now has aggregate assets of 
more than $10,000,000. This company also has 
operated in competition with proprietary and 
mutual corporations. (See NEw ZEALAND.) The 
State insurance companies, with the exception of 
the English annuities, have been almost uniformly 
successful; but it cannot be said that in the ma- 
jority of cases they have furnished materially 
cheaper or more reliable insurance than have 
private corporations. 

It is believed that this phenomenon is ex- 
plained by the fact that they are competitive 
and not monopolistic institutions. 
As a result of their competitive 
nature, they are compelled to incur 
practically all the expenses that 
are incurred by stock corporations. 
Wherever insurance has been made a State mon- 
opoly, as is the case in the compulsory insur- 
ance of Germany, it has been found that it can be 
conducted with great economy. Even in Ger- 
many working men are permitted to exercise the 
option of insuring in private companies, but the 
fact of compulsion operates there to make the 
State insurance practically monopolistic. (See 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE; also INDUSTRIAL IN- 
SURANCE, STATE, OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE.) 

What might be accomplished in the way of 
furnishing cheap insurance through the means 
of compulsion in a democratic State might be 
imagined by the following statement from the 
Insurance World: 


Marine- 
Insurance 


Europe 


Government 
Insurance 


Mr. Leslie (Assistant Actuary Government Insurance 
Department of New Zealand) recently published a study of 
“The Rates of Mortality in New Zealand,’’ coyering the 
mortality according to the census, which compilation is the 
best and most practical thing of the sort that has come to our 
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attention. It also shows that a mortality table constructed: 
with great care from the data which the: census-takers 
collected is not merely more favorable than the tables con- 
structed from the census of any other country, but also more 
favorable than the experience on insured lives in any com- 
pilation, except in that of the Australian Mutual Provident 
Society. Indeed, so low is this experience that it shows that 
all the male citizens of New Zealand could be insured from 
age twenty at a net rate of but $10.96 per $1,000 if compul- 
sory insurance existed, all being taken without regard to state of 
health. Such a favorable opportunity to test the virtues of 
compulsory insurance by the State will probably not be long 
neglected, especially as the machinery of State insurance is 
ready forit.. The rate for women would be slightly lower than 
even these figures. 


The cost of administration could not be great, 
and it is probable that this insurance could be 
furnished at a total cost of not exceeding $12 
per $1,000 without taking into account the fact 
that higher rates of interest than 4 per cent, 
upon which the rate is based, would be for a long 
time obtained. It must be taken into account 
also that this compulsory system would furnish 
to a very large part of the population whose 
health condition now prevent their obtaining 
insurance, a protection of which their families 
standinneed. This beneficent thing would be ac- 
complished not at an increased cost to the healthy 
and robust, but instead at a diminished cost. 

But this is not all. With the introduction of 
compulsion all necessity for a reserve disappears. 
The reserve in life-insurance is for the purpose of 
supplementary future premiums when the same 
become less than the cost of insurance. If a 
compulsory system were adopted, this equaliza- 
tion would be brought about by collecting from 
each productive member of the community, with- 
out regard to age or health conditions, his quota 
of the aggregate losses. Actuaries agree that 
this would be entirely practicable on the basis of 
compulsory insurance, altho entirely impractica- 
ble when the young and healthy are free to enter 
or not, as they choose. The effect of this would 
be that probably all persons in New Zealand, for 
instance, could be permanently supplied insurance 
at a cost not much, if any, exceeding $12 or $13 
per $1,000. As the New Zealand insurance depart- 
ment already supplies conveniences for monthly 
and for four-weekly payments without adding any 
considerable sum for the additional expense, there _ 
seems to be no reason why this experiment should © 
not be tried by this colony, which is already so 
far ahead of the rest of the world in socialistic 
enterprise. Mires M. Dawson. 


Statistics 


Lirz-INSURANCE IN THE U. S. 
[Prepared by wi ab a Hofman area Statistician, 


ewark, N. Jj. 
ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 
CALEN- 
DAR 
YEAR Number | Amount in| Number | Amount in 
of policies | thousands | of policies | thousands 
Dollars Dollars 
r8S087.1 29,407 68,614 |i. oo. eee ele es ° 
T860 sen 60,000 180,000 Jose eee Peas een aiete che e 
2870. sions 839,226 2,262,847 |: Sesto nee ereeenee ae . 
W886... 5 6% 679,690 1,564,183 236,674 20,533 
T890.. 0s 1,319,561 3,620,057 3,883,529 |. 429,521 
IQOO'. .is%. 3,176,051 7,093,152 | 11,219,296 | 1,468,986 
IGO Tus, set 3,693,702 7,952,989 | 12,337,022 | 1,640,857 
EQOP I~ wh 4,160,088 8,701,587 | 13,448,124 | 1,806,890 
1903 4,694,021 | 9,593,008 | 14,603,694 } 1,977,599 
1904..... 5,507,759 | 10,412,078 | 15,674,384 | 2,135,859 
T905....- 5,621,417 | 11,054,255 | 16,872,583] 2,309,754 
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IncoME, PayMENTs, ASSETS, ETC., IN 1880 AND FROM 1885 TO 


1905 
; Total pay- Pe ayXe 
CALENDAR Deal ie penis to | Assets in Lishilities 
YEAR policy-_ | thousands 
thousands } holders in thoutands 
thousands 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

1880 com ee 80,537 “55,881 452:6804})/ Gee: cee 
2885 esas I1I,122 645900 14,551,828... a ceebie sien 
ISRO een 123,614 64,029 SES SAO We cere retercrcl ar 
F889 Fee: 137,913 9,231 19,137 heb ae be 
r88R 25500. 155,477 77,542 668\790) anemia 
TS8O sites 177,607 83,031 VES EG ele ae RAE 
TBOOhdee . ax. 196,938 90,007 770,972 678,681 
TSG ater cs 213,444 97,026 840,579 740,226 
BBQaU REV. . 227,622 104,506 919,342 802,677 
g803¢s0.:!- 241,727 112,648 987,940 868,600 
SBGg00 <2. 261,959 118,423 1,073,156 930,937 
PSOne on 271,928 125,136 | 1,159,873 997,668 
tSQOre ese, 283,726 136,179 | 1,243,561 | 1,066,541 
DROFER 2 sat: 304,045 139,405 | 1,344,903 | 1,157,010 
TSGSErs ee 5 325,452 146,804 | 1,462,651 | 1,245,788 
TOS SL 365,368 159,987 | 1,595,208 | 1,365,873 
1906... -)5.. 400,003 168,687 | 1,742,414 | 1,493,378 
Toor tie... 457,905 192,398 | 1,910,784 | 1,640,289 
LOOAgs oes: 504,527 199,883 | 2,091,822 | 1,798,136 
EQOS eisieie. crus 553,039 225,842 | 2,265,221 | 1,978,823 
T904:..:55.- 599,081 247,052 | 2,498,960 | 2,168,468 
WGC teks 642,058 264,968 | 2,706,186 | 2,372,573 


Fire- and Marine-Insurance 
[Data of the Spectator Company, New York, N. Y.} 


Stock anp MutTuaL ComPANIES 


CALENDAR Payments to policy- 


holders 
YEAR Number] Total in- 
of com- come, 

panies | thousands} Losses, | Dividends, 

thousands | thousands 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 
tLe ercen ead 580 157,857 75,334 5,433 
T1900 65 tae chs 493 198,312 108,307 8,446 
KOQG Fess phiters cust 482 216,452 112,008 9,O1IL 
EQO Sate erat ays x 489 239,408 113,147 10,184 
FOO Sarat i se ica 526 258,340 112,817 11,559 
TOGA core co ats cna 515 278,340 151,264 12,855 
T905.5..---... 575 1,264 125,074 14,379 


Fraternal Societies 


In 1905 there were in the U. S. 87,758 lodges 
with 5,111,480 members (4,879,412 being full 
members). 

Jan. 1, 1905, they had $6,665,141,251 of in- 
surance in force; assets of $51,465,430, and lia- 
bilities of $9,619,089. The oldest dated from 
1868. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Industrial and Provident Societies (United 


Kingdom). 
1890 1900 1904 

Number of societies making 

Sel tel aul: ae Oh ne teh eee 1,417 1,817 2,185 
Number of members....... 1,054,229] 1,778,401| 2,195,400 

£ 

Bharecapital,.c¥ oe eS. i% 12,055,987|23,255,837|28,254,716 
Loan capital. . b is2897.93 8 30|h ose k. heed |tan See ae 
Due to depositors and other 

CLEGitOrs:. eee ee ae seep 10,962,283 13,031,261 
Sales of goods........55..5: 41,497,029 77,529,915 92,789,884 
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Life-Assurance and Annuities 
I. Ordinary Life-insurance Companies 


1890 1900 1904 
; & £ £ 
Premises ee 14,833,359] 21,795,619] 24,547,873 
Consideration for an- 
uitieds Lh aha 1,184,705] 1,716,027] 1,793,736 
Interest (less tax)?..... 6,744,876| 8,910,353] 10,456,303 
Net increase in value of 
investments ........ 30,864 5 PIO ceatectales hare sie 
Miscellaneous.......... 80,861 56,941 56,366 
Total income...... 22,874,665| 32,492,259] 36,854,278 
Claims... p 11,783,890] 16,937,676] 17,866,469 
Cash bonuses ‘and re- 
duction of premiums. 1,057,400} 1,068,021 879,546 
ATNMItIES Ses 02. Thee 871,070 1,775,793) 2,082,473 
Surrender ts 70". ) . chee 792,073| 1,125,455| 1,636,373 
Management hee wai 
commission) ........ 2,122,209| 2,992,081] 3,313,305 
Dividends, bonuses, 
etc., to shareholders. . 498,344 434,018 407,445 
Net decrease in value 
fOr INVestMents ys seit gs fae coats a aed een een st ae 88,748 
Miscellaneous.......... 13,600 76,698 100,759 
Total outgo,. 2.2. 17,138,586] 24,409,742] 26,435,118 
Paid-up capital........ 11,352,139] I1,729,334| 11,751,517 


Life and annuity funds .| 165,920, 161/246,129,803| 284,533,009 
Fire and marine funds 


of companies trans- 


acting life business. . .| 10,365,382] 11,518,902] 15,486,559 
Reserve funds......... 4,520,904] 4,431,505} 4,636,578 
Profit and loss balance. . 2,908,720] 4,533,249| 4,808,119 

II. Industrial Companies 
1890 1900 1904 
he 4 4 

Premiums. . 5,031,826} 9,296,047] 11,093,268 
Consideration for annui- 

ties. pees 75 6,986 3,846 
Interest ‘(less tax).. Seas 274,562 676,180 934,706 
Net increase in value of 

INUVESEIIODUS css) cfa clare x hieretae icicle o/ace Simtel tisterio ahcie t sisearc aisle ee 
Miscellaneous........-- 2,127 63,965 84,737 
OCS tate shaver sia 33 5,308,590) 10,043,178] 12,116,557 
Claimsintic scars lokiene:% 2,184,851} 3,866,537| 4,255,966 
Cash bonuses and reduc- 

tion Of premiums. ss losers ese. 960 342 
Annuities: 2 (2525 RA 1,134 7,858 12,690 
Surrenders ssa ntes. o's 12,534 38,059 79,775 
Management (including 

commission)......... 2,221,889| 3,946,893) 4,827,650 
Dividends, bonuses, etc., 

to shareholders...... 53,901 477,263 557,282 
Net decrease in value of 

investments. Siete 463 8,865 3,490 
Miscellaneous..........- I4t 845 8,445 

PPOLELS.. whet fatbancies. 4,474,913| 8,347,280] 9,745,640 
Paid-up capital........ 519,744| 1,670,290] 1,951,014 
Life and annuity funds.| 8,873,082) 20,478,503] 28,544,624 
Reserve funds... Ss v.peeeeeees ess | 850,000] 1,540,793 


Both these tables show a remarkable increase of 
receipts, that is, of about 90 per cent; the outgo 
was slightly more. The industrial companies 
had even better success, since the receipts in- 
creased over 110 per cent, and the outgo in the 
same ratio. The paid-up capital of the latter 
more than trebled in nearly twenty-five years; life 
and annuity funds increased nearly 350 per cent; 
while the reserve funds increased over go per cent 
within four years, 


Insurance 
Interest 


Life-Assurance and Annuities entered into by the 
National Debt Office (including contracts 
entered into through the medium of Trustee 
Savings-Banks) 


1890-1 | 1900-1 | 1905-6 
Annuities Immediate 
Contracts for annuities entered 
into: 
Number........ Pepveie aistees, SYA 666 540 685 
Amount of annuities........ 442,321) £31,381] £57,130 


Receipts by the banks and Na- 
tional Debt Office in respect 
Of contracts ass see cea £501,208) £410,983|4£674,680 


Annuities Deferred 
Contracts for annuities entered 


into: 
INtimber 720. oo Use. ontenes 17 16 10 
Amount of annuities........ £486 £279 £210 
Receipts by the banks and Na- 
tional Debt Office in respect 
of contractsis:...- Ss. 4£3,707| £2,456) £2,296 


1 Including the money value of stock transferred for the 
purchase of annuities. 


Life Annuities and Assurances entered into 
through the Post-office 
1890 1901 1905 
Annutties Immediate 
Contracts for annuities entered 
into: 
Namibete oF accion alee 948 1,764 1,840 
Amount of annuities........ £21,956] £42,268] £45,488 
Receipts by post-office in re- 
spect of contracts......... 4273,578|4£562,159|4573,205 
Payments by post-office in re- 
spect of contracts: 
Number (payable half-year- 
TY) Fs ok oh Rast 17,976] 33,269] 37,686 
IAMOUTUS.  cnicettas's see siete 4206,422|4£527,371|4614,406 
Annuities Deferred 
Contracts for annuities entered 
into: 
INitmn Det ee teassi, <i > otonsic.a06 116 142 158 
Amount of annuities........ 42,527| £3,066] £3,204 
Receipts by post-office in re- 
spect of contracts......... 414,283] £23,630] £24,287 
Payments by post-office in re- 
spect of contracts: 
Number (payable half- ' 
VEAL) Vilvemoleeeiions sicicisls « 412 1,075 1,347 
BA SHOUT tance rake g: Mecistaeles ase igre £4,644] £14,175] 416,965 
Life Assurances 
Contracts for life assurances en- 
tered into: 
Number 24.15.40 8.015 eee es 468 920 741 
Amount of assurances....... 425,466] £44,296] £37,011 
Receipts by post-office in re- 
spect of contracts......... 414,422] £22,647) £23,376 
Payments by post-office in re- 
spect of contracts......... 
Numbersstike sc avila ene 196 380 449 
Amount of claims on death 
and surrender............| £6,841] £12,992] £15,593 
GERMANY 


There are a number of insurance companies in 
Germany doing business apart from the compul- 
sory insurance of the State (see INDUSTRIAL IN- 
SURANCE); these companies are, however, super- 
vised by the State. 

Life-insurance co panies number 39—28 stock 
compamies and 11 ‘‘mutual’’ companies, aside 
from a number of small concerns of a purely local 
character; 23 stock companies had in Dec., 1903, 
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about 28,000 policies in force; 12 mutual societies 
had 22,548 policies. The income in 1903 of 26 
stock companies was 254,212,000 marks, expenses 
221,517,000; that of 21 ‘‘mutual”’ societies 219,- 
460,000 and 179,207,000. The income of 9 ‘‘peo- 
ple’s’’ companies was 62,507,000; expenses, 52,- 
040,000. 

Fire-insurance is engaged in by 33 large stock 
companies and 16 mutual companies. he for- 
mer had an income in 1903 of 126,133,000; ex- 
penses, 106,584,000; the latter, 30,821,000 and 
13,304,000. All of these companies usually en- 
gage also in hail, flood, and burglary insurance. 


INTEMPERANCE: For a discussion of the 
various ways of dealing with the social problem 
of intemperance, see CENTRAL PuBiic-HousE 
Trust ASSOCIATION; CorFEE-HousEs; HicH 
License; Loca, Option; LocaL PROHIBITION; 
NATIONALIZATION OF THE LiguorR TRAFFIC; Nor- 
WEGIAN COMPANY SYSTEM; PROHIBITION; Dis- 
PENSARY SystEM. For the history of the tem- 
perance movement, see TEMPERANCE. For the 
extent of the traffic, see Liquor Trarric. Fora 
discussion of how far intemperance is the cause 
of poverty and crime, see Poverty. 

We present here various statements as to the 
evils of intemperance from well-known students 
of the question: 


Of drink in all its combinations, adding to every trouble, 
undermining every effort after good, destroying the home 
and cursing the young lives of the children, the stories tell 
enough. It does not stand as apparent chief cause in as 
many cases (of pauperism) as sickness or old age, but if it 
were not for drink, sickness and old age could be better met. 
Drink must therefore be accounted the most prolific of all 
the causes, and it is the least necessary.—Charles Booth, in 
his book on Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age (pp. 140, 


I). 

“The destruction of the poor is their poverty,’ and the 
present licensing system is a chief cause of the present-time 

overty, debasement, and weakness of the poor.— John Burns, 

.P., and 139 other British labor leaders, in an address sup- 
porting the Veio bill in 1893. 

For myself, twenty-one years of study and observation 
have convinced me that poverty is a prime cause of intem- 
perance, and that misery is the mother and hereditary ap- 
petite the father of the drink hallucination. 

To the labor reformers I have to say, you have united for 
home protection; so have we. You will bring it about by 
standing together at the ballot-box; so shall we. In the 
slums they drink to forget; we would make life something 
they would gladly remember. We once said intemperance 
was the cause of poverty; now we have completed the circle 
of truth by saying poverty causes intemperance, and that 
the underpaid, underfed, undersheltered wage-earning tee- 
totaler deserves a thousand times more credit than the tee- 
totaler who is well paid, well fed, and well cared for. Our 
objects are the same. Let us clasp hands in the unity of the 
spirit and the bond of peace. 

Ten years ago I could not have said it honestly, five years 
ago I could not have said it helpfully, but now I fearlessly 
declare that I believe it to be the right and duty of white 
ribbon women to help abolish poverty in the largest sense of 
that, great eam but I must in the same breath ask our 
friends of the labor movement to recognize that our special 
work for the abolition of poverty consists in the abolition of 
the public house and the saloon.—Frances E. Willard, in her 
presidential address before the World’s W. C. T. U., in Lon- 
don, June, 1895. 

If I could I would inaugurate a strike that would drive 
the liquor traffic from the face of the earth.—P. M. Arthur, 
Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, in a speech 
at Cleveland, Ohio, March 28, 1886. 

The liquor traffic is responsible for nine tenths of the 
misery among the working classes, and the abolition of that 
traffic would be the greatest blessing which could come to 
them.—T. V. Powderly, ex-General Master Workman of the 
Knights of Labor. 

I have looked into a thousand homes of the working 
of Europe; I do not know how many in this country. have 
tried to find the best and the worst; and while, as I say, Iam 
aware that the worst exists, and as bad as under any system 
or as bad as in any age, I have never had to look beyond 
the inmates to find the cause; and in every case, so far as my 
own observation goes, drunkenness was at the bottom of the 
misery, and not the industrial system or the industrial con- 
ditions surrounding the men and their families.—United 


ople’ 
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States Commissioner Carroll. D. Wright, in an address on 
the Relation of the Modern System of Industry to Intellectual 
Development (1895). 

Tey could have my way I would wipe out every saloon, 
The saloon is the prolific source of nine tenths of the misery, 
wretchedness, and crime, and is, more than we know, respon- 
sible for the social evil—Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., 
in an interview in The Voice of Jan. 16, 1896. 

After all, if we hunt vice and crime ace to their lairs 
we will be pretty sure to find them in the gin-mill. Drunk- 
enness is the prolific mother of most of the evil-doing. . .. 
Drunkenness is the prime cause of all the trouble-—Thomas 
ves, Nahas Superintendent of the New York Police De- 

artment. 1 


The relation of the liquor traffic to economics, 
says James C. Fernald in his ‘‘Economics of 
Prohibition,” is one which the masters of the 
science have scarcely begun to touch. He says: 


Liquor selling does not pay. . . . Tell the lumberman of 
Michigan how many thousands of drinking farmers will 
shingle their homes and barns, or build new ones, as soon as 
they “quit their meanness,’’ and how many thousands of 
houses will be built in all our suburbs for the working men 
when none of them drink away the money that might pay 
the rent, or buy the cottage. Show the shoe manufacturers 
of Massachusetts what it means to take all the bare feet of 
drunkards’ children off the ground. Let the iron men of 
Pennsylvania know that new stoves will be at once needed 
in a hundred thousand homes, when the saloon-keeper 
ceases to get the money. Tell the miners they will have 
work all winter through, getting coal enough to put into 
those stoves. Tell the cotton-planters of the South that 
there will be about 10,000,000 new calico dresses and aprons 
wanted as soon as the 2,000,000 tipplers cease to tipple, and 
go home with some spare change. Let the ranchmen of 
Dakota and New Mexico, and Armour’s men in Chicago, 
know that there’s going to be beef on thousands of tables, 
where now are a few cold potatoes, as soon as we can carry 
Prohibition. Tell the wool-grower of Ohio that everybody 
in this country is going to be wrapped in woolen and sleep 
under blankets when the blizzards blow and the thermom- 
eter ranges about zero, and men no longer heat up with 
liquid fire in order to exterminate their families with atmos- 
pheric cold. Tell the grocer he can sell for cash, and say 
good-by to bad debts, when the dimes no longer go into the 
saloon till. Tell the farmer there is going to be an unheard- 
of demand for flour, and meal, and butter, and cheese, and 
eggs as soon as the bloated beer-holders cease fostering that 
a: and begin filling out the hollow cheeks of wives and 
children. 


As to the relation of drink to crime, a careful 
investigation was made by Carroll D. Wright 
when he was in charge of the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Labor. 


He analyzed the crimes committed in Suffolk County, 
which contains the city of Boston, for the year ending Sept. 
I, 1880. The total number of sentences passed during the 
year was 16,897, of which 12,289, or 72 per cent, were for 
offenses clearly due to drink, 12,221 being for drunkenness 
and 68 for illegal sales of liquor. .Of the remaining 4,608 
persons convicted of various crimes, Mr. Wright found that 
2,097 had committed them while under the influence of 
liquor, and that the intent to commit the crime was formed 
by 1,918 while under the influence of liquor. It was found 
in 1,804 cases that the crime was committed under condi- 
tions induced by the drinking habits of criminals, while 
in 821 cases the drinking habits of others induced the crime 
condition, 4 

If the 2,097, who were shown to have committed their 
offenses while under the influence of drink, be added to the 
12,289 convicted of “distinctively rum offenses,’’ this makes 
14,386 out of the total 16,897 commitments, or 84 per cent, 
due to drink particularly. 


Prof. J. J. McCook, of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., in a paper read before the Twentieth 
Century Club, of that city, in 1895, speaks of the 
relation of drink to crime in these words: 


For twelve years the police arrests for drunkenness alone 
averaged in Hartford 62.8 per cent of the whole number, 
while the drunkenness and its allied offenses numbered 80.67 
percent. This proportion is perhaps somewhat larger than 
in most places, but it may generally be expected to be at 
least as high as three fifths. : 

Ninety-five to ninety-seven out of every hundred incar- 
cerated in our jail are self-confessed drinkers, altho they 
pleasantly add ‘‘moderate”’ to the title; and from 43.6 to 
56.1 per cent of them are there specifically for drunkenness, 
and fully 66 per cent, or two thirds of them, are there for that 
and its resulting crimes. There were 1,393 of them there last 
year out of a total of 2,111. 
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Of the 381 captives in our state prison last year, 46.8, or 
almost haif, thought drink had done it. 

Take special phases of crime, for example: 

Abuse, neglect, or abandonment of children. ‘Those most 
familiar with the subject in this neighborhood have put the 
proportion of cases attributable to drink at or beyond two 
thirds. From the Pennsylvania Society to Protect Chil- 
dren from Cruelty, with headquarters in Philadelphia, a 
former vice-president, in talking with me, fixt the proportion 
roughly at four fifths to nine tenths. But the secretary 
gives me definite statistics for 1891-92, showing 309 cases of 
drink out of a total of 864 in 1891, and 359 out of 987 in 
1892, i. e., from 35.8 per cent to 36.4 per cent. In some 
previous years the percentage had been as high as so. 

Take murder and homicide. During the months of 
January, February, and March of last year I clipt from 
three daily papers here every case of murder and homicide 
and classified them according to assigned causes. Ina very 
large proportion no cause was given. All such were reckoned 
as not due to drink—which is, of course, conceding far too 
much—and drink was charged only when definitely as- 
signed. In January there were 31 cases, of which 9 were due 
to drink; in February there were 67, of which 10 to drink; 
in March, 41, of which ro to drink. The total was 110, with 
29 cases, Or 20.9 per cent, specifically attributed to drink. 


The business men of the country recognize the 
importance of having sober men. The Voice 
has collected information from leading officials of 
forty-five railroads, having some 200,000 em- 
ployees. Without exception, all agreed that, 
from their business experience, ‘‘habitual drink-° 
ing makes employees less efficient in their work.’’ 
In reply to the question, ‘‘Does your company 
forbid the use of intoxicants to employees while 
on duty?’ all, without a single exception, replied 
that they did. (See also Liquor TRAFFIC.) 


INTEREST, as the word is popularly used, 
may be defined as the price paid for the use of 
money. In exacter thought it is the price paid 
for the use of capital (money or any other form 
of capital). It is identical with the original mean- 
ing of the word usury, which, according to all 
lexicographers, originally meant not, as now, ex- 
orbitant interest, but any interest at all, usury 
being what was paid for using money. When the 
Old Testament forbids usury, it is interest that is 
forbidden—taking any pay for the use of money. 
But this raises a question we shall not here dis- 
cuss. (For a discussion of the rightfulness or 
wrongfulness of taking interest and for a history 
of that question in ethics, see Usury.) We here 
ask simply what part does interest play in modern 
economic relations; what are the laws which 
govern it, and how may they be used for the 
social good? 

Here we must, however, sharply notice several 
important distinctions. The capitalist who in- 
vests money to-day usually gets more than mere 
payment for the use of his money. Why this is 
so it is easy to see by considering the case first 
not of a lender of money, but of a corporation or 
company in business to made money. To do this 
at the start, it often, perhaps usually, has to bor- 
row money. It does this, hoping out of its busi- 
ness to pay not only for the use of the money bor- 
rowed, but also to clear some profits for itself. 
If it were not for this hope it would not borrow 
the money or go into business. It can thus be 
seen that interest or what it pays for the use of 
borrowed money and profits for itself are two dis- 
tinct things. Interest may be and often is at 6 
per cent when profits are at 12 or more. It is, of 
course, often true that in a business there may 
not be for a long time, and possibly may never 
be, any profits. The business may be run sim- 
ply paying rent, wages, and interest; but this 
is only done for a while, because it is hoped 
that eventually profits will accrue. Thus having 
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seen the distinction between profits and interest 
in the case of a business corporation, we can now 
see that they are still distinct even when paid to 
the same person. A corporation or individual 
may have money enough to furnish their own 
capital without borrowing. They, in this case, 
may be said to borrow of themselves. They ex- 
pect, therefore, not only profits, but interest on 
the money they putin. They expect this because 
capital, under competition, can always command 
some interest (whatever the market rate is), and 
they go into business only because they expect 
to get something more than the mere rate paid 
for the use of money; they expect to get some 
profit out of their especial venture or undertak- 
ing. Interest and profits (q. v.) are thus distinct. 

We must now see another distinction. Some 
trades are more risky and uncertain and perhaps 
more dangerous than others. Those who invest 
money in such pursuits, therefore, demand and 
can get extra pay for running an unusual risk. 
They can get this, for otherwise they would prefer 
to put their money in safer ventures. Hence 
besides ordinary interest or payment for the use 
of money, they get extraordinary interest or pay- 
ment for their risk. Hence such interest is really 
made up of two elements: (1) payment for the use 
of money—interest proper; and (2) indemnity for 
risk. Thus, a corporation or individual has to 
pay, besides wages, and rent, and interest proper 
on its capital, an indemnity for its risks and 
profits or dividends (if it has stockholders) on its 
business. In economic thought the general word 
interest is generally used to cover the indemnity 
for extra risks, and the expression interest proper 
is used for interest in its narrower sense of the 
ordinary payment for the use of money. We 
shall so use the terms in this article. 

We come now to ask what are the laws which 
govern interest? Interest, under competition, is 
governed, in the first place, by the law of supply 
and demand. When there is much loanable 
capital, interest falls; where there is much demand 
for capital, interest rises. 

Says Professor Marshall (‘‘Economics of In- 
dustry’’): 

Combining the laws of supply and demand we get the law 
of the normal rate of interest, which is: When the economic 
conditions of a country have been nearly uni- 
form for a long period of time, the supply of 
capital is such that the rate of interest which 
can be obtained for it is that which has been 
required to cause this supply to be forthcom- 
ing; and the rate thus determined is the nor- 
mal rate. The rate is in equilibrium when it 
is just that at which the whole supply of capital can find 
employment. 


Laws of 
Interest 


From this general statement many minor 
truths follow. First, interest (including in it 
payment for risk) varies with the risk of losing 
the capital invested. Where this risk is at all 
serious, interest grows very high. Unstable 
governments like Turkey or Egypt, or ‘“‘shaky 
concerns’ or doubtful parties pay sometimes 
enormous rates of interest. The poor always 
have to pay higher risks than the rich. Four or 
5 per cent a month (48 and 60 per cent a year) 
are not uncommon rates in pawnbrokers’ shops. 
Forty dollars are not infrequently paid by the 
poor in a few months for a first loan of $20 or less. 
Second, interest varies with the length of time 
for which the capital is borrowed. People want 
proportionate compensation for the trouble of 
frequent transference of capital and their risk of 
being unable to replace at once, Money on short- 
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time loans will be often three times long-time 
rates. Here again the poor, who borrow to meet 
immediate necessities, are often at great disad- 
vantage. Third, interest tends to an equality in 
different trades. 

Says Professor Jevons, in his ‘‘Primer of Po- 
litical Economy”’: 
_ The most important fact about interest is that it is the same 
in one business asin another. The rates of profit differ very 
much, it is true, but this is because the labor of superintend- 
ence is different, or because there is greater risk in one trade 
than in another. But the true interest is the same, because 
capital, being lent in the form of money, can be lent to one 
trade just as easily as toanother. There is nothing in circula- 
ting capital which fits it for one trade more than another; 
accordingly it will be lent to that trade which offers ever so 
little more interest than other trades. Thus there is a con- 
stant tendency to the equality of interest in all branches of 
industry. 


Fourth, interest tends to obey the so-called 
law of diminishing returns (q.v.). As civilization 
advances, the price for the use of money falls, for 
various reasons: (a) Because stability and con- 
fidence, as a rule, increase, and less and less of the 
element of payment for risk enters into the pay- 
ment for money; (b) because as society grows 
wealthy the supply of capital increases in propor- 
tion to the demand—how this is modified we shall 
see later; (c) because capital applied to land 
already well cultivated causes in general a less 
than proportionate increase in the return, or, as 
we may say, it will obtain a diminishing return. 
This last element is called by some economists 
exclusively the law of diminishing return (q. v.). 
How all these laws are modified by the advance of 
civilization in opening up new channels for the 
employment of capital we shall in a moment see. 
But it is necessary to note this law, for it is made 
much of by writers like Edward Atkinson, who 
assert that capital is always getting a less and less 
portion in distribution, and labor always more 
and more. 

It is true of interest as the price paid for the 
use of capital; it is only partially true of the 
whole share of capital. The latter, as we have 
seen, includes interest proper and profit or divi- 
dends. Now, interest proper may decrease and 
yet dividends increase. A fall in the current 
tate of interest, says G. Bernard Shaw, indicates 
rather ‘‘a tendency of the real interest or share 
of capital to increase. Current rates of interest 
we all know tend to fall with increase of popula- 
tion; yet at the same time the market value of 
established stock rises with increasing popula- 
tion, rises, therefore, as the current rates fall. 
The current rate,” he says, ‘‘must, under present 
conditions, eventually fall to zero, and even be- 
come ‘negative.’ By that time shares which 
now bring in a dividend of 100 per cent may very 
possibly bring in 200 or more.” 

Capital, by being invested in established 
stocks, may thus be getting larger dividends, 
altho the popular rate of interest be falling. 
Again, tho the rate of both dividends and popular 
interest be falling, the return to the wealth of a 
few individuals may be steadily gaining, because 
the amount of the principal on which they draw 
grows rapidly. Two per cent on $1,000,000 is 
better than 10 per cent on $1,000. While million- 
aires are, as at present, yearly adding millions to 
their principal, it is small comfort to the poor to 
be shown by Mr. Atkinson that the rate of interest 
or even of dividends may be slightly falling. 

Coming now to ask what are the present rates 
of interest, Professor Jevons, writing in 1878, 
says (‘‘Primer of Political Economy’”’); 
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The rates of interest actually paid in business vary very 
much, from 1 or 2 per cent, up to 50 percent or more. When 
the rate is above 5 or 6 per cent, it will be to some extent 
not true interest, but compensation for the risk of losing the 
capital altogether. To learn the true average rate of interest, 
we must inquire what is paid for money lent to those who are 
sure to pay it back, and who give property in pledge, so that 
there may be no doubt about the matter. It seems probable 
that the true average rate of interest in England is at present 
about 4 per cent, but it varies in different countries, being 
lower in England and Holland than anywhere else. 


Says Professor Marshall more recently (‘‘Eco- 
nomics of Industry’’):_ 

The normal rate of interest in England does not seem likely 
to deviate much from 4 per cent for some time to come; but 
it may be slowly altered by changes in the field of employ- 
ment, while the market rate of interest is oscillating rapidly 
up and down on either side of the normal rate as a center. 
... A rate of 8 per cent on sound investments has spread 
like a wave steadily over the greater part of the North Ameri- 
can continent; and this is being followed by waves of 7 and of 6 
and even 5 per cent interest that have already started on their 
Bey westward and southward from the Northern Atlantic 

tates.’’ 


Concerning the future, he says: 


It is difficult to forecast the distant future of the rate of 
interest. Hitherto the progress of civilization has increased 
the willingness to save at a low rate. In old countries, in 
which men are accustomed to work patiently for small gains 
and to value highly the possession of a secure income, a low 
tate of interest seems to have little effect in checking the 
accumulation of capital. In England, for instance, in spite of 
the low rate of interest, the capital of the country is increasing 
at the average rate of about £200,000,000 annually; that is, 
by a little more than a thirtieth of its total amount. If this 
rate of increase were sustained for 400 years, the capital 
owned by Englishmen would be multiplied a millionfold, and 
in 800 years a billionfold. But however high the hopes we 
may have of the future progress of the arts of production, we 
cannot suppose that there will ever be a field for the profitable 
employment of as much capital as this. Sooner or later the 
rapid growth of capital must increase the competition of 
capital for the aid of labor, and diminish the competition of 
labor for the aid of capital. 


Professor Marshall therefore concludes that 
the share that capital may draw from production 
will probably tend to be less, and so interest falls. 
He thinks, however, that it will not fall rapidly 
to a minimum, but fall slowly, and the rate of 
fall become slower and slower as it approaches 
the minimum. A recent illustration in the United 
States of the lowering of interest is the refunding 
in Feb., 1897, of some forty odd millions of ma- 
turing 7 per cent bonds of the Lake Shore Railway 
in a 3} per cent 100-year gold issue limited to 
$50,000,000. 

But it must not be thought that the problem 
of interest will be removed from the world while 
wealth goes on amassing, as it has in England and 
New York City, for example, with the consequent 
increasing returns to the fortunate few in spite of 
falling interest. 

Indeed, the fall of interest accompanied by 
the amassing of wealth rather intensifies many 
of the problems involved in interest, because 
when the rate of interest is low, it takes a very 
large capital to produce the income demanded 
by many modern families. Hence there results 
an increasing dissatisfaction with small capital 
and a more feverish and intenser struggle to earn, 
and perhaps quite as likely to inherit or by for- 
tunate speculation to acquire large fortunes. 
This very dissatisfaction tends to induce a willing- 
ness on the one hand to run large risks and deal in 
speculative interests, which makes interest a little 
higher, and also tends to create a demand for 
socialistic and other reforms, which again tends 
to raise interest by making investments insecure 
and profits uncertain. Only very large capitals 
and strong houses and corporations can stand 
hard times and low rates of interest. Thus in the 
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question of the future of interest is involved the 
whole social movement. 

All we can do is to note the laws which at 
present govern the rate of interest. Besides 
those above noted, or, rather, as special appli- 
cations of those laws, we may see 
that every invention or discovery 
tends, for a while at least, to raise 
interest, because it creates a new de- 
; mand for capital to put the inven- 
tign in operation. It may, however, eventually 
lower interest because it may enable men to 
produce with much less expensive plant. The 
general tendency of invention, however, has been 
to cheapen production by increasing the cost and 
extent of plant to enable the producer to very 
much increase the volume of his product, and so 
make greater profits by selling at lower rates. 
The invention of steam transportation has 
cheapened products, but has enormously in- 
creased the demand for capital. Density of popu- 
lation, too, tends to increase the opportunity to 
use capital. So, too, does the raising of the stand- 
ard of living. Marshall points out that when a 
community begins to outgrow its primitive cheap 
buildings and demands expensive buildings, the 
demand for capital rises, and with it the rate of 
interest. One other factor and a general con- 
clusion Marshall states in these words: 


Other 
Factors 


There is also the demand for the loan of wealth by persons 
or states who do not intend to use it productively, but who 
mortgage their future incomes to enable them to increase 
their expenditure in the present. This part also of the de- 
mand for capital will be the greater the lower the rate of 
interest at which loans can be obtained. 

We see then that the demand for capital depends on the 
numbers of the population, the natural resources of the 
country, the scope that the arts of production afford for 
the employment of auxiliary capital, and the needs of unpro- 
ductive consumers. 


PROPOSED REFORMS 


Such being the main laws which govern inter- 
est, we come now to ask how they may be used 
for the social good. The advantage of low in- 
terest to a community is apparent. It may in- 
deed be abused by persons borrowing when they 
would do better not to borrow; but this is a 
matter of education, and is overbalanced by -the 
stimulus which low interest gives to production, 
the employment of labor, and the development 
of natural resources, with all the accompanying 
advantages. Therefore many schemes have been 
proposed looking to the lowering of interest. The 
oldest and seemingly the simplest of these is for 
government to enact laws forbidding interest 
above a fixed rate. This was in the Middle Ages, 
and until recent times the universal custom, due 
in part to the medieval belief that interest was 
wrong (see Usury); and in part to a paternal 
theory of government, according to which the 
state should aid the poor. To-day few believe in 
this method. It is seen that practically its only 
effect is to raise and not lower the price. We 
quote on this point a classical passage from J. S. 
Mill (‘‘ Political Economy,” Book V., chap.x., § 2): 

It is, however, a misapprehension of the causes which 
influence commercial transactions to suppose that the rate 
of interest is really made lower by law than it would be 
made by the spontaneous play of supply and demand. If 
the competition of borrowers left unrestrained would raise the 
rate of interest to 6 per cent, this proves that at 5 there would 
be a greater demand for loans than there is capital in the 
market tosupply. If the law in these circumstances permits 
no interest beyond 5 per cent, there will be some lenders who, 
not choosing to disobey the law, and not being in a condition 


to employ their capital otherwise, will content themselves 
with the legal rate; but others, finding that in a season of 
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pressing demand more may be made of their capital by other 
means than they are permitted ta make by lending it, will 
not lend it at all; and the loanable capital, already too small 
for the demand, will be still further diminished. Of the dis- 
appointed candidates there will be many at such _ periods 
who must have their necessities supplied at any price, and 
these will readily find a third section of lenders who will 
not be averse to join in a violation of the law, either by cir- 
cuitous transactions partaking of the nature of fraud, or by 
relying on the honor of the borrower. The extra expense 
of the roundabout mode of proceeding, and an equivalent for 
the risk of non-payment and of legal penalties, must be paid 
by the borrower, over and above the extra interest which 
would have been required of him by the general state of the 
market. The laws which were intended to lower the price 
paid by him for pecuniary accommodation end thus in greatly 
increasing it. These laws have also a directly demoralizing 
tendency. ¢ 

Such restriction, altho approved by Adam Smith, has been 
condemned by all enlightened persons since the triumphant 
onslaught made upon it by Bentham in his ‘‘ Letters on Usury,” 
wiseh may still be referred to as the best extant writing on the 
subject. 


Another popular method for lowering the rate 
of interest, agitated in the United States since 
the war, has been the issue of paper currency 
by the government or by some means the in- 
creasing of the currency of the country, thus 
aiming to increase the amount of capital to be 
loaned, and thus to lower interest. But the 
wisdom or unwisdom of this depends wholly on 
how it is done, and so we consider it under Ex- 
PANSION AND CONTRACTION OF CURRENCY. It 
should be noted here simply that if the rate of 
interest depend on confidence, as we have stated 
above, no amount of increase of currency will 
lower interest, if the currency be depreciated or 
break public confidence. This is the danger of 
that plan. If this could be avoided, and it 
seemed advisable for other reasons, it would 
doubtless lower interest. 

A third popular method for lowering interest, 
and one recently much agitated, is for the govern- 
ment to make loans to people directly on security 
of any form of property. It is said that if the 
government makes loans to the bankers to furnish 
the banking system of this country, and out of 
this the bankers make large profit by reloaning 
the money sometimes at high interest, there is no 
reason why the government should not do thesame 
by all classes, instead of compelling all others 
to go to this one favored class of money brokers 
whenever they need to borrow. There have been 
various plans proposed for governmental loans, 
usually at 2 percent. The agricultural class has 
been especially active in urging such plans, and 
especially the so-called sub-treasury plan (q. v.), 
by which government should lend at 2 per cent 
on agricultural produce brought to appointed 
government elevators or storehouses. This is by 
no means a merely popular and unscientific 
scheme. At the meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, Aug. 23-26, 1892, Professor 
Commons said (‘‘Report of Proceedings,” p. 70): 


That seems to me the most scientific plan put forward by 
any writer or thinker. . . . The sub-treasury will give an 
elastic currency. I do not want to favor a scheme like this 
on my own responsibility; but the fact is that this very scheme 
is in operation, and has been for about six years in Russia. 
It is not a new thing even in this country. In colonial times 
Maryland and Virginia had a sub-treasury plan. They had 
warehouses, where tobacco could be stored, and the farmer 
was given a certificate, which was legal tender throughout the 
colonies, It circulated as money, but it did not represent 
the faith of the government; it represented goods which were 
stored—just what the farmer wants to-day. 


Perhaps the only obstacle to the plan is one of 
administration, and the question why the same 
plan should not be applied to all commodities as 
well as agricultural, and therefore, when it comes 
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to that, if there cannot be a different scheme of 
governmental socialism, whereby interest shall 
not be reduced, but practically abolished. 

Fearing that this scheme thus directly leads 
to socialism, most individualists and all conserva- 
tives oppose it, and would trust simply to the 
competition of capitalists to lower interest, a 
competition which they say has already lowered 
interest, so that stable governments can now loan 
money at 3 per cent, and which they say will 
gradually still lower all interest, if confidence is 
not upset by sub-treasury paper money and 
socialistic schemes. 

To this it is answered that competition of capi- 
tal cannot be trusted, because we are having to- 
day the combination of capital. Wherefore some 
Socialists would practically abolish interest by 
having all capital owned by the nation or com- 
munity and individual wealth be obtained only 
by a system of labor checks. (See SociALism.) 
A large number of Socialists, however, with other 
social reformers would not favor direct attempts 
to either reduce or abolish interest, but simply 
by steadily expanding the sphere of the demo- 
cratic State in and over industry gradually re- 
duce the sphere of and demand for private capital, 
and hence steadily reduce interest till it finally 
fellto nil. The mere nationalization of railroads, 
it is claimed, would cut off such a large opportu- 
nity for the investment of money as to leave no 
adequate field for the enormous fortunes of to- 
day, and so compel the rapid decline of interest. 
Still another class of thinkers (see SINGLE TAx- 
ERS) believe that interest may be lowered by free- 
ing land values, and so making the producer less 
dependent upon the capitalist. (See CapiTaL; 
Usury, etc.) 


INTERNATIONAL, THE: The International 
was a society attempting to unite the working 
classes of all nations in one socialistic organiza- 
tion. As early as 1840 endeavors were made in 
this direction, when some German refugees in 
London formed a Deutscher Arbeiter-Bildungsver- 
ein, later called the Society of the Fraternal Demo- 
crats, and aiming to unite all nationalities. The 
manifesto published by Marx and Engels, 1847- 
48, aided the movement. The coming of some 
French workmen to the London Exhibition of 
1862 led to further exchange of ideas, and on 
Sept. 28, 1863, in St. Martin’s Hall, London, 
a meeting was held under the presidency of 
Professor Beesly (gq. v.) and the International 
organized. 

Englishmen were chosen as president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer of the general council; cor- 
responding secretaries were appointed for the 
affiliated countries, and Marx natu- 
rally received the office for Germany. 
At first the policy of the Interna- 
tional was little defined, and thus, in 
endeavoring to unite the workers of all countries, 
it came to stand for various things in the various 
countries. Even Mazzini for a while joined it, 
but drew out when it developed the materialistic 
socialism he opposed. (See Mazzini.) In Eng- 
land it meant little more than international trade- . 
unionism, and when English workmen found that 
on the Continent it meant more they virtually 
left it. In Germany it became socialistic. (See 
GERMANY.) In France and most Latin countries 
it developed anarchist-communism. In the Uni- 
ted States it had little more than a nominal exist- 
ence. These divergences naturally proved its 
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weakness, but for a while it alarmed all European 
governments. Marx became its real leader. He 
wrote an address in which he dwelt upon 

the want prevailing among the working classes, want 
which had continued undiminished since 1848, tho the prop- 
ertied classes had become more prosperous. He held it to 
be incontrovertibly proved that the perfection of machinery, 
the utilization of science in industry and agriculture, the ex- 
tension of markets, artificial measures like colonization and 
emigration, as well as free trade, were all unable to relieve 
the condition of the laboring population. Asking for a 
remedy, he found it in cooperative labor developed to national 
dimensions and promoted by State resources. But as the 
landowning and capitalist classes would be sure to use their 
pope privileges for the defense of their economic monopo- 
ies, the working classes must first acquire political power. 
They possest one element of strength, that of numbers, but 
numbers without union were of no avail, and thus it was a 
paramount duty to combine for mutual defense and offense. 
‘Proletariat of all countries, unite! ’’ ended the address, 


The European governments began to take 
alarm. The first congress was to have been held 
in Brussels, but was not allowed; and another 
conference was held instead in London. The first 
real congress was held at Geneva in 1866, sixty 
delegates being present, and the second at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, in 1867. The spirit at this 
congress was more radical, as in the words with 
which the president closed the congress: ‘‘We 
want no more governments, for governments op- 
press us by taxes; we want no armies, for armies 
massacre and murder us; we want no religion, for 
religion chokes the understanding.” 

Bakounin, the Russian apostle of nihilism, joined 
the International and fought with Marx for the 
leadership. Marx and his friends desired a revo- 
lution to be conducted by the orderly political 
capture of the state and the use of the state to 
develop communism. Bakounin desired to plant 
communism on the ruins of the state. For a 
while his fiery leadership carried the mass of the 
members with him, particularly in Italy, France, 
French Switzerland, and Belgium. Germany fa- 
vored the Marxist policy, and in 1869 the Social 
Democratic Party was formed on its lines. In 
1870 the congress was to have been held in Paris, 
but this was prevented by the Franco-German 
War, a war which the International strenuously 
denounced. The revolutionary spirit gave birth 
to the uprising of the Paris Commune (q. v.), tho 
the International was not directly connected with 
it. Marx found that this anarchist element must 
be suppressed, and the General Council arranged 
to have the congress of 1872 held at The Hague, 
where Bakounin could not easily 
come, as he was in Switzerland and 
would have been arrested in passing 
through either Germany or France. 
As a result, the Marxist party triumphed at The 
Hague, and removed the seat of the General Coun- 
cil to New York City to avoid the machinations of 
Bakounin. The Bakouninists, however, repudi- 
ated The Hague congress and held another at 
Geneva, claiming to represent the true Interna- 
tional. The movement thus divided soon came 
to an end both in Europe and America. For a 
while the ‘‘autonomists,’’ as the Bakounin faction 
styled themselves, kept up a fiery agitation, cre- 
ated several uprisings in Southern Europe, and in 
the Latin countries had the majority of the or- 
ganization with them. But suppressed by the 
police, and unable to effect solid organization, 
especially after the death of Bakounin in 1876, 
the party died as an organization, its members, 
however, becoming the modern anarchist-com- 
munists of Europe. (See ANARCHISM.) 

The Marxist movement has passed into the 
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Social Democratic parties, formed first in Ger- 
many and later in even the Latin countries on 
Marxist lines, the Socialist congresses being the 
real representatives of the International to-day. 
(See SoctIaLism.) 

In the United States, the International was at 
first, as in England, considered a mere union of 
organized labor in all countries, and many 

American trade-unionists joined it, 
United States 204 delegates were sent to some of 
its European congresses as in 1867 
= at Basle. Numerous branches were 
formed in America, but never took root. After 
the removal of the General Council to New York 
in 1872, the struggle between the anarchists and 
the Socialists reappeared on the new shores. In 
1877 the Socialists took the name of the Socialist 
Labor Party, and left the International practical- 
ly to the anarchist-communists, the trade-union 
element having abandoned it long before. The 
Socialists, however, did not wholly leave it till 
after the arrival in this country of John Most in 
1882 and the final separation in 1885. Among 
the anarchist-communists two separate societies 
developed, the I. W. P. A. (International Work- 
ing People’s Association) and the I. W. A. (Inter- 
national Workman’s Association), the latter being 
less violent and emphasizing education. (See 
ANARCHISM.) Both organizations have disap- 
peared (see ANARCHISM), but their spirit has 
produced monuments in this country like the so- 
called anarchist movement in Chicago and the 
various gatherings and deeds of anarchists. 


REFERENCES: Villetard’s Histoire de l'Internationale (1871); 
Rae’s History of Socialism. See also SociaLtismM; ANARCH- 
ISM. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: No great 
movement has more to show in the way of accom- 
plished facts than that for the substitution of 
arbitration for war in the settlement of interna- 
tional controversies. A hundred years ago almost 
nothing had been done in the way of the prac- 
tical application of the principle of arbitration. 
Theoretically, the subject had been ably treated 
by the great publicists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—Hugo Grotius, William 
Penn, the Abbé de St. Pierre, Immanuel Kant, 
and others—but as between sovereign, independ- 
ent nations the practise of arbitration was almost 
unknown. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, a new era of arbitration began. The Jay 
Treaty, negotiated in 1794, provided for the set- 
tlement, by mixed commissions, of three dis- 
puted questions between the United States and 
Great Britain. These settlements were the be- 
ginning of an interesting series of arbitrations, 
which have within the last generation increased 
in number almost in a geometric ratio. Up to 
1850 only about thirty international controver- 
sies had been adjusted in this way, the U. S. and 
Great Britain leading in the matter. By the end 
of the century the number of arbitrations had in- 
creased to more than two hundred. Over sixty 
of these settlements occurred in the decade from 
1890 to 1900, an average of more than six a year 
for the whole ten years. These arbitrations cov- 
ered disputes of nearly every conceivable kind, 
from great boundary questions down to mere 
claims for pecuniary damage. In not one of these 
cases was the award made by the arbitrators ever 
rejected. The public faith and honor of the na- 
tions was found sufficient always to secure obedi- 
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ence to the decree of the arbitrator or the tem- 
porary tribunal. 

During the second half of the century nearly 
all of the civilized governments went on record, 
through their parliaments, as favoring the gen- 
eral application of the principle of arbitration to 
the settlement of international controversies. In 
a number of cases this approval was by practical- 
ly unanimous vote. 

The setting up of the Permanent International 
Court of Arbitration by the Hague Conference 
was not an accident. All of the great peace- 
makers of the century—Dr. Worcester, Dr. Chan- 
ning, Charles Sumner, Elihu Burritt, Richard 
Cobden, John Bright, Henry Richard, Victor 
Hugo, and others—had pleaded for a court of this 
character. When the Hague Conference met, in 
1899, this plea of the peacemakers, reiterated by 
the International Peace Congress, the Interparli- 
amentary Union, the Mohonk Conference, and 
other similar organizations, had become so pow- 
erful and the undisputed success of arbitration in 
practise had become so great that the conference 
saw that the logical thing to do was to incorporate 
arbitration into a general system to take the place 
of the temporary tribunals, which had previously 
been created for disputes as they arose. The 
result was the setting up of the Hague Court, to 
which twenty-six powers are parties. The court 
is composed of seventy-six judges, each nation 
being entitled to not more than four representa- 
tives in the tribunal. 

This international tribunal was successfully 
inaugurated in 1902 by a reference to it by the 
governments of the U. S. and of Mexico of 
the long-standing Pious-Fund contro- 
versy, Three other controversies— 
the Japanese House Tax case, the 
Venezuela Preferential Payment case, 
and the difference between Great Britain and 
France as to the treaty rights in Muscat—have 
been successfully adjudicated by the court, which 
is now thoroughly established in the confidence 
of the nations as the proper medium for the ad- 
justment of any controversy which may hereafter 
arise among the signatory powers. The court 
has been further strengthened and its perma- 
nency assured by the conclusion of special treaties 
of obligatory arbitration stipulating reference of 
disputes to its jurisdiction. The first of these 
treaties was that concluded between Great 
Britain and France on Oct. 14, 1903. Since that 
time thirty-eight similar treaties have been 
signed between the European nations, two and 
two, and six between South American countries 
or South American and European nations. Two 
of these treaties, those between Denmark and 
the Netherlands and Denmark and Italy, are 
without limitations of any kind. One of them, 
the Danish-Portuguese, is drawn for ten years, 
but is otherwise unlimited. The Norwegian-— 
Swedish treaty is concluded for a period of ten 
years, and provides that questions of honor or 
vital interest, should they arise, shall be sub- 
mitted to a preliminary investigation by the 
Hague Court. The rest of them run for five 
years and stipulate reference to the Hague Court 
only of questions of a judicial order and disputes 
arising about the application or interpretation of 
treaties. 

The international arbitration movement has 
made steady and substantial progress the past 
year. The various organizations working for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes and 
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the ultimate extinction of war—the peace so- 
cieties, the peace congresses, national and in- 
ternational, the Interparliamentary Union, the 
International Law Association, the Mohonk Con- 
ference, and other kindred bodies—have all en- 
larged and strengthened their forces. 

The National Peace Congress, held in New 
York in April last and attended by more than a 
thousand representatives from no less than thirty- 
eight states, among whom were some of the most 
eminent men of the nation, was the greatest 
arbitration and peace demonstration ever held, 
and revealed in an unexpected measure the ex- 
traordinary hold which the ideals of arbitration 
and peace have taken upon the masses of the 
people and even upon the national authorities. 

The number of treaties of obligatory arbitra- 
tion concluded by the nations, two and two, has 
increased to forty-five, the last of these being the 
Danish-Portuguese Treaty, signed in March, 1907. 
This treaty, as stated above, is to run 
for ten years and stipulates the refer- 
ence to the Hague Court of all dis- 
putes between the two governments, 
whatever may be their nature. But 
this is the only treaty of its kind negotiated dur- 
ing the past year. The movement which has led 
to the signing of these forty-five treaties has 
practically spent itself, most of the important 

owers having concluded with other countries 
rom ten to twelve conventions of this character. 
It is not likely that many more if any such 
treaties will be made, the demand of the civilized 
peoples now being for something much more 
general than these limited conventions. 

No new cases of controversy have been referred 
to the Hague Court during 1907. The reason for 
this has not been, as has been suggested, distrust 
of the court or decline of interest in the principle 
of arbitration. The contrary is true; the spirit 
which has created the practise of arbitration be- 
tween nations, and given it such remarkable de- 
velopment in the last generation, has grown so 
strong that the nations are living in a new atti- 
tude toward one another, and the result is that 
either there are no serious controversies, or such 
as arise are speedily and amicably settled through 
the ordinary channels of diplomacy. The reac- 
tion of the arbitration movement upon diplo- 
macy has, indeed, been very remarkable, and 
what was once not unjustly considered to be an 
agency for the fomenting of strife and war has 
become now one of the most trustworthy and 
settled agencies for the preservation and promo. 
tion of peace. Modern diplomacy has nearly 
done with war. 

International visits, like that of Secretary 
Root to South America, or of the European 
heads of government to one another, have now 
become a part of the fixt international order of 
the day. Exchange of visits between French 
and English statesmen and men of affairs, be- 
tween British and German editors, and between 
business organizations of different countries, can- 
not do otherwise than remove prejudices, eradi- 
cate causes of misunderstanding, and thus dimin- 
ish conflicts of a kind which require the services 
of arbitration courts. Out of this exchange of 
visits, and to promote further intercourse of the 
same kind, an Association for International Con- 
ciliation has been formed by Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant of the French Senate. A 
branch of this association has been recently 
created in the U. S., and it is proposed that sim- 
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ilar branches shall be established as rapidly as 
possible in all the countries of the world. This 
conciliation movement goes even deeper than 
the arbitration movement, and just in propor- 
tion as it expands and grows will the arbitration 
of disputes become less and less frequent, because 
the growing spirit of conciliation will greatly 
diminish international controversies. 

Outside of the Hague Court there has been 
little during 1907 in the way of arbitration. A 
few cases of boundary delimitation and of the 
adjustment of pecuniary claims, mostly of some 
years’ standing, have been concluded during the 
year, and a few are still pending. But of serious 
cases of arbitration there have been none. And 
it need not surprise us if the Hague Court finds 
little to do in the near future. 

Nothing recently has advanced the cause of 
international friendship and peace more, prob- 
ably, than the third Internatiénal American 
Conference, which met at Rio Janeiro in July, 
1906. The result of this conference has been 
not simply to reassert and emphasize the con- 
clusions of the second Pan-American Congress 
in regard to arbitration, but also to create what 
gives every evidence of being a permanent in- 
ternational union of the American republics. 
The reorganization of the Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics and the provision for it of a per- 
manent and worthy home in our national capital 
has given the twenty-one states of the Western 
world an organ through which all their common 
interests and their differences may hereafter 
be successfully treated and adjusted in the spirit 
of justice and friendly concert. The result is 
sure to be a lessening of the causes of contention 
among these states, and the establishment of 
peace among them on a much more permanent 
and immovable foundation. The influence of 
this Pan-American union in hastening the cre- 
ation of a similar larger union of the nations of 
the world is sure to be very powerful. The world 
can no longer move in halves; and what the 
Western hemisphere has already done for itself 
is sure to be realized at no distant date between 
the two hemispheres. 

The great international event of 1907, how- 
ever, is, of course, the meeting of the second 
Intergovernmental Conference at The Hague. 
We have in this, for the first time in human his- 
tory, an assembly of representatives of all the 
organized governments of the globe, with the 
purpose of promoting a larger spirit of friend] 
cooperation among them all, with a view to their 
individual and common welfare and the main- 
tenance of general peace among them hereafter. 
One of the important subjects on the program 
of the conference which is receiving large and 
careful attention, is that of the improvement of 
the convention for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes, 
drawn by the first Hague Confer- 
ence in 1899, and the enlargement 
of the scope and powers of the per- 
manent International Tribunal of Arbitration. 
It will be many months, and teary some years, 
before the full effects of this second Hague Con- 
ference will appear. Whatever may or may not 
result in regard to the urgent question of limita- 
tion of armaments, it is already a foregone con- 
clusion that the system of the pacific settlement 
of controversies among the nations, and of the 
avoidance of occasions of controversy, will be 
enlarged and improved. This will, without 
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doubt, advance the general cause of the world’s 
peace very greatly, and will entitle the year 1907 
to be ranked as one of the great years in the 
social and political progress of the world. 
ENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION LEAGUE: 
Secretary, W. R. Cremer, M. P., 11 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W. C., England. (See INTERNA- 
TIONAL ARBITRATION.) 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND 
PEACE ASSOCIATION: Secretary, J. F. Green, 41 
Outer Temple, London, W.C., England. (See In- 
TERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.) 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION: An international association 
founded at Paris, 1900, to promote progressive 
industrial legislation in all nations and interna- 
tional knowledge as to labor laws, with a perma- 
nent secretaryship and bureau at Basel, Switzer- 
land. 

In 1876 Colonel Emil Frey, a president of the Swiss republic, 
and known in America as a volunteer in the Civil War, anda 
Swiss minister to the United States, suggested that interna- 
tional conventions establish uniform conditions of labor in all 
industrial countries; but when, in 1881, the National Council of 
Switzerland voted to begin negotiations with other countries, 
the responses were all unfavorable. Of subsequent attempts 
to secure an international agreement the most memorable 
is that of the German emperor in 1890. Propositions regard- 
ing the regulation of the hours of labor, the work of women 
and children, etc., were discussed by the delegates without 
leading to an agreement. 

In 1897 the Swiss council again opened negotiations with 
other governments, but without notable success, and in Sep- 
tember of that year the Swiss Workingmen’s Association took 
the initiative in calling a conference in Zurich to which it in- 
vited economists, government officials, and others. At this 
conference was developed the project of an international 
labor bureau of a semiprivate character. At the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, among the remarkable congresses on 
social economy was one for the legal protection of working 
men. At this congress was founded the International Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, witha permanent secretaryship 
and bureau in Switzerland. 


While the International Labor Bureau opened 
in Basel May 1, 1901, is not a full-fledged govern- 
ment bureau like that of the International Postal 
Union and other international offices in Switzer- 
land, it is already supported in large part by gov- 
ernment appropriations, including $200 yearly 
from the U. S. Congress, and governmental par- 
ticipation is of increasing importance in its work. 
The staff of the bureau consists of the director, 
Prof. Stephen Bauer, a secretary, an assistant, a 
translator, a librarian, and a clerk. The office 
aims to be an international bureau of information 
in respect of labor legislation, and its activity lies 
chiefly in the collection and publication of such 
information. Beginning in 1902, it has issued a 
monthly bulletin averaging fifty pages each and 
containing four departments: I. Laws, ordinances, 
and regulations of all countries affecting labor 
(text in full, abridged or digested according to 
relative importance). II. Parliamentary proceed- 
ings, including bills. III. Resolutions of national 
and international congresses. IV. Bibliography 
on labor. Preceding these departments in each 
issue is an introductory summary and analysis of 
the contents by Secretary Bauer. 

Besides the bulletin on current legislation, the 
bureau has published the proceedings of the In- 
ternational Association and also several special 
reports. Meetings are also held of the general 
committee of the association composed of delegates 
from each of the national sections and govern- 
ments. The Swiss Government has also called in- 
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ternational conferences on industrial subjects at 
the instigation of the association. Members of the 
association also were instrumental in procuring 
a treaty in 1904 between France and Italy, where- 
by Italy agreed to reduce the hours in manufac- 
tories and to adequately inspect them; while 
France agreed to treat Italian workmen equally 
with French in accident insurance, and better to 
protect Italian children in France. The associa- 
tion hopes for other such treaties. The questions 
thus far chiefly agitated have been: child labor, 
the prevention of night-work for women and of 
the use of yellow phosphorus in the manufacture 
of matches. Action has been conservative, so 
that even countries the least industrially pro- 
gressive can adopt the legislation and thus by 
raising their standard remove the competition of 
their low conditions, and therefore free more 
progressive countries to enact more advanced 
laws. National sections have been formed in 
Switzerland, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Hungary, Great Britain 
(1906), and the U. S. (1907). The Bulletin of 
the association now appears in French and Ger- 
man and English. See AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR LaBpor Lecisytation. Address: Interna- 
tional Labor Bureau, Stephen Bauer, secretary, 
Basel, Switzerland. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLICS: Established in 1890 by the 
First International Conference of American Re- 
publics, which assembled in Washington, and was 
presided over by James G. Blaine. It was de- 
scribed as a ‘“‘Bureau of Information,” to bring 
about a new era in the material relations of the 
American republics. But when Elihu Root be- 
came Secretary of State, he recognized that some- 
thing should be done on new and broader lines 
to bring about closer diplomatic, commercial, and 
social relations between the United States and 
her sister American republics. It was, therefore, 
decided by the administration that Mr. Root 
should make a tour of South America and that 
at the Third Pan-American Conference, held in 
Rio de Janeiro in the summer of 1906, steps should 
be taken to reorganize the International Bureau 
and enlarge its scope and usefulness. This was 
done and the main purposes of the bureau are 
now as follows: 


1. To compile and distribute commercial information and 
prepare commercial reports. 

2. To compile and classify information respecting the 
treaties and conventions between the American republics and 
between the latter and non-American states. 

3. Tosupply information on educational matters. 

4. To prepare reports on questions assigned to it by resolu- 
tions of the International American Conferences, 

5. To assist in obtaining the ratification of the resolutions 
and conventions adopted by the conferences. 


The following shows something of the work 
done: 


1. During the first five months of 1907 the bureau received 
nearly 6,000 letters from all parts of the world, asking for 
specific and important information, and there were sent out 
nearly 6,000 letters giving careful answers. 

2. Aside from these, there were received over 2,000 letters 
requesting, printed matter, and there were distributed over 
60,000 bulletins, handbooks, pamphlets, and circulars. 

3. Each month the bureau sends out 10,000 bulletins, of 
not less than 300 pages each, which contain all the latest 
descriptive and statistical information concerning the com- 
merce and trade and the industrial development of the twenty- 
one American republics. 

4. Handbooks, averaging 200 to 400 pages each, on the 
principal American countries have already been published 
or are in process of preparation, which are distributed free or 
at a charge covering simply the cost of printing and paper. 
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5. Pamphlets and circulars containing accurate informa- 
tion in relation to mining, immigration, tariff, and land laws, 
reports of consular officers, articles and addresses by diplo- 
mats or specialists about the various countries and their 
characteristics are published and distributed where they will 
do the most good. 


Address: The Director, Pan-American Bu- 
reau, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLI- 
ANCE: Organized in 1894, to further the growth 
and knowledge of cooperation in all countries. 
It has held international congresses in London 
(1895), Paris (1896), Delft (1897), Paris (1900), 
Manchester (1902), Budapest (1904). It has 
now 559 affiliated societies in all the main Euro- 
pean countries, the English colonies, and the 
United States. Secretary's address: 6 Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W. C. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN, 
THE: A federation of national councils of women, 
organized in Washington, D. C., 1888. It meets 
every five years and has held meetings at Chicago 
1893, London 1899, Berlin 1904 (this meeting 
being followed by an International Congress of 
Women). Its main objects are: (1) to promote 
unity, mutual understanding, and trust between 
the women workers of all nations; (2) to provide 
a medium of communication; (3) to give oppor- 
tunity for the women workers of all nations to 
unite on certain general lines of work such as 
they may decide on from time to time and which 
they believe will further the application of the 
Golden Rule to society, custom, and law all the 
world over. President, the Countess of Aber- 
deen; secretary, Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, r Rubislaw 
Terrace, Aberdeen, N.S. 


INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTE: 
Established in London, 1885. Object: to com- 
pare the work and method of statistical inquiry in 
different States, and to deal with such objects as 
emigration and immigration, foreign trade, vital 
statistics, etc. Meetings have been held at Rome, 
Paris, Vienna, Chicago, Berne, St. Petersburg, 
Christiania, Budapest, Berlin, and London. It 
publishes a Bulletin, Rome, Italy. The mem- 
bership is limited to 210. President, Dr. Karl 
Theodor von Inama-Sternegg; General secretary, 
Senator Luigi Bodio, Italian Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of Emigration at Rome. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION AND PAR- 
LIAMENT, THE: An international organization 
composed of the members of any national legisla- 
ture. It holds annual conferences to consider 
questions of world-wide or international impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Cremer, an English trade-union leader, 
elected to Parliament in 1885, drafted in 1887 a 
petition addressed to the president and Congress 
of the United States, and signed by 234 members 
of Parliament, urging the U. S. to take steps 
toward an arbitration treaty with Great Britain. 
With this he came to the U. S. and received a 
favorable hearing, tho immediate action was im- 
possible, and then went to France to urge a simi- 
lar treaty between France, Great Britain, and the 
U. S. At a meeting held to consider this, of 
twenty-five members of the French National 
Legislature and nine members of Parliament, it 
was voted to hold a conference during the World’s 
Fair in Paris in 1889, to which the members of 
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other parliaments should be invited. On June 
29, 1889, that conference was held, and 100 mem- 
bers were present, members of the national legis- 
latures of France, England, Belgium, Hungary, 
Italy, Norway, and the U.S. On the next day, 
Mr. Justin R. Whiting, of St. Clair, Mich., the 
sole representative from the U.S. Congress, pre- 
siding, the following resolution was unanimously 
pe pted, on motion of Marquis Pandolfi, of 
taly: ’ 

“Further interparliamentary reunions shall 
take place each year in one of the cities of the 
various countries represented at the conference. 
The next meeting shall be at London.”’ 

Among the members were: Mr. Stanhope, Mr. 
Cremer, Mr. Burt, in Parliament; Jules Simon, 
who concluded peace between France and Ger- 
many; M. Frederic Passy and M. Bourgeois, 
minister for foreign affairs at Paris. 

The resolution to hold periodical conferences 
was the vital act of that assembly. It gave birth 
to the Interparliamentary Union; that union has 
begotten the Hague Court as its first-born, and an 
international congress as its second child. 

The union has held fourteen sessions at the 
principal capitals of Europe: Paris, London, Ber- 
lin, Rome, Budapest, Vienna, Brussels, The 
Hague, Christiania, Berne, and in 1904 at St. 
Louis, Mo. It has now over 2,000 members from 
twenty-three countries, and is becoming a world 
power. 

It was the St. Louis conference of this union 
which led to the Second Hague Conference (see 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION), and at the Brus- 
sels conference of 1905, Mr. Richard Bartholdt, of 
St. Louis, as president of the American delega- 
tion, on Aug. 29, 1905, proposed the formation 
of a permanent international parliament. This 
was favorably received. Count Apponyi and 
Marquis Pandolfi advanced the idea of transform- 
ing the Interparliamentary Union into an official 
instead of an unofficial international house of 
representatives. 

In Europe parliaments have had little power 
over international relations, and this step will 
give them more power. That such an interna- 
tional parliament will be formed is considered 
certain, the only question being as to its form and 
powers. 

At a special session of the union held in London 
in 1906, a commission reported in favor of con- 
verting the Second Hague Conference into a per- 
manent body to convene periodically and upon its 
own motion; second, in favor of the codification of 
the law of nations; and third, for the granting of 
jurisdiction to international courts of arbitration, 
for such classes of controversies as are included 
in treaties of arbitration. Mr. Bartholdt made a 
motion in favor of national appropriations in aid 
of international arbitration which met with some 
opposition in the executive council, but was 
passed enthusiastically by the conference. A 
motion by Congressman John S. Williams in fa- 
vor of the payment of fixed salaries to the mem- 
bers of the Hague Court could not be acted upon, 
but was well received. Mr. William J. Bryan 
crystallized the thought of the conference in favor 
of a treaty of arbitration including in its field 
pec sniary claims. The commission had thought 

est to leave this out. But when Mr. Bryan had 
finished the conference was a unit on this point, 
on the question of converting the Second Hague 
Conference into a permanent body, and in favor 
of a treaty of arbitration granting the Hague 
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Court the right to try and finally to determine all 
such questions as are specified in the treaty of 
arbitration, and the right to try in the first in- 
stance all questions of fact, the parties being at 
liberty to appeal from the decision of the court 
in the questions not specified as arbitrable. 
Baron d’Estournelles introduced the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 
* The Interparliamentary Conference believes that the in- 
crease of naval and military expenses which already weighs 
heavily upon the world is universally recognized as intoler- 
able, and therefore expresses the wish that the question of 


limitation of armaments be placed on the program of the 
forthcoming conference at The Hague. 


IRELAND: Claimed as a portion of the United 
Kingdom since its conquest by the English in the 
twelfth century, but with its own Parliament 
until 1801. 


I. Statistics 


The area of Ireland is 32,360 sq. m., with a pop- 
ulation (1905) of 4,391,543, a decrease since 1gor 
of 67,232. The number of emigrants from Ire- 
land in 1903 was 40,659. From 1851 to 1903 the 
emigrants were 2,058,907 males and 1,902,104 
females. 

The number of inhabited houses was 858,158 in 
1901, a decrease of 12,420, or 1.4 percent. The 
country is divided into four provinces. The chief 
cities are: Dublin, pop. 290,638; Belfast, 349,180; 
Cork, 76,122; Limerick, 38,151; Londonderry, 
39,892. : 

Of the population 3,308,661, or 74.2 percent, are 
Roman Catholics (a decrease of 6.7 per cent since 
1891); 13.03 per cent are Episcopalians, and 10 per 
cent are Presbyterians and Methodists. 

According to ‘‘ The Banking and Railway Statis- 
tics, Ireland, for 1905,’’ deposits and cash balances 
in joint stock banks steadily increased from £29,- 
370,000 on Dec. 31, 1885, to £45,432,000, 1905, 
tho £683,000 less than that for Dec. 31, 1904. 
Estimated balances in post-office savings-banks 
increased from £2,438,000 on Dec. 31, 1885, to 
f£10,230,000 on Dec. 31, 1905. Deposits in trus- 
tee savings-banks increased from £1,081,000 in 
1885 to £2,462,000 in 1905. There dre 2,734 
miles of railway. 

According to the report of the Irish Land Com- 
missioners (1906), from Aug. 1, 1881, to March 31, 
1906, there had been 360,135 judicial rents fixt for 
a first statutory term, with an average reduction 
of 20.7 per cent. ; 70,803 cases had been dismissed; 
120,215 cases had been fixt for a second statu- 
tory term, with an average reduction of 19.9 per 
cent on first-term rents, and 17,737 cases had been 
dismissed. 

Under the Land Purchase Act of 1881 there 
had been 731 advances to tenants amounting to 
£240,801; under the acts of 1885-88, 25,367 ad- 
vances amounting to £9,992,5360; under the acts 
1891-96, 46,398 advances amounting to £13,- 
096,386. Under the 1903 Land Act there had 
been 5,300 applications, representing £991,553, of 
which 4,468 were provisionally sanctioned to the 
amount of £826,220, and 45 applications had been 
dismissed. The Estates Commissioners reported 
that from Nov. 1, 1903, to March 31, 1905, the ap- 
plications for advances had been received from 
3,596 estates. 


II. Government 


The chief executive in Ireland is the Viceroy or 
Lord Lieutenant (the Earl of Aberdeen), assisted 
by a Chief Secretary, the Lord Chancellor of 
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Ireland, the Attorney-General, and a Privy Coun- 
cil. The Lord Lieutenant has charge of the Irish 
Constabulary and is responsible for the peace. 
The Chief Secretary is Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, but also as Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land is directly responsible to the House of Com- 
mons for the acts of the Irish Administration. 
There is also a separate Local Government 
Board, a Board of Public Works (the main finan- 
cialagent of the government), a Board of Trade, 
a Board of National Education, and a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other industries and 
technical instruction, created in 1899. (Vice- 
President of this board, the Rt. Hon. Horace 
Plunkett.) 

For the policy of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, see special article, IRisH AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Ireland is represented in the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom by 28 representative peers and 
103 members elected by 691,423 electors. The 
present Irish members of Parliament (1907) are, 
82 Nationalists, 15 Conservatives, 3 Liberals, and 
3 Liberal Unionists. 

County Councils are established for every ad- 
ministrative district, the members being elected 
by popular suffrage. Municipal Corporations 
and Rural District Councils complete the local 
administrative powers. 


III. Social Reform 


Social reform in Ireland is inextricably bound 
up with the past. Divided from early times be- 
tween warring kings and numerous clans, Ireland 
was easily conquered by the English under Henry 
II. in the twelfth century, altho the subjection 
was long only nominal. When Henry VIII. at- 
tempted to introduce Protestantism into the 
island there were repeated revolts, ending in sup- 
pression and the bestowal of the lands of the 
rebellious chiefs among Scotch and English Protes- 
tants. In 1641 the Irish rose in re- 
volt and massacred the Protestants, 
but were severely punished by Crom- 
well in 1649, and Protestants were 
established in the confiscated lands of Ulster. At 
the Revolution, the Irish Catholics siding with 
James II., and the Protestants with William and 
Mary, the struggle ended in 1692, when the tri- 
umph of the Orange Party again was accom- 
panied by excessive punishment. Secret revo- 
lutionary societies existed still, and a serious 
revolt occurred in 1798. In 1801, however, the 
Irish Parliament voted the final union with 
Great Britain, and Ireland’s Parliament ceased to 
sit. Emmet’s insurrection was easily supprest 
in 1803, but the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholic Church had to be granted in 1829, and 
the ‘‘tithe war’’ compromised in 1838. O’Con- 
nell’s agitation for repeal collapsed in 1843, and 
the revolution of 1848 was put down. But the 
Fenian Brotherhood arose in 1858, with, it was 
claimed, 80,000 adherents in the United States, 
Riots could be supprest, but agitation went on. 
In 1869 the Irish (Anglican) Church was dis- 
established. In 1870 the land question devel- 
oped. In 1873 the Home Rule Party was de- 
veloped. For this, see special article, IrisH 
Home Rute. 

Until recently this movement has left little 
opportunity for the development of social re- 
form on other lines. Michael Davitt (qg. v.) alone 
of the prominent Irish leaders was an out-and- 
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out land nationalizer. Trade-unionism began 
early in Ireland, but died out in the famine 
years. In 1894 an Irish Trade-Union Congress 
was held and twelve congresses have followed, 
attended (1906) by some too delegates, repre- 
senting 80,000. 

The creation of the Agricultural and Technical 
Instruction Department has secured the ap- 
pointment of women factory inspectors, and 
induced every important public body in Ire- 
land to adopt the Fair Wages Clause. Now it 
is agitating works committees in place of con- 
tractors. 

There are Labor groups on the Dublin Corpo- 
ration and in most other towns. At the first 
council elections, in 1899, Cork returned no fewer 
than twelve Labor men, several of them defeating 
official Nationalist League candidates. 

Cooperation has had some little development. 
(See CoOPERATION; on other points, see TEMPER- 
ANCE; MopvEL VILLAGES, etc.) 

A new Nationalist movement has now arisen in 
connection with the revival of the Gaelic language 
and literature. A Gaelic Union was formed in 
the eighties and in 1893 the Gaelic League. To- 
day it has 300 branches in Ireland and several in 
England, including one with 3,000 members in 
London. Its Simple Lessons are subscribed for by 
150,000 people. 

The Irish Industries movement is practically a 
branch of the League work. It aims at both 
securing preference for the use of “‘home-made”’ 
manufactures and the improvement of their 
quality. Its annual exhibition of Irish-made 
goods in London, starting a few years ago in a 
very small way, has grown to the great “‘Aonac,”’ 
or fair, held Nov. 1st to 3d at the Westminster 
Horticultural Hall. A permanent London cen- 
ter for the sale of Irish goods and literature had 
just previously been opened at 26 Ludgate Hill. 
The League has several organs, notably Sznn 
Fein (We Ourselves); The Leader (Dublin), a 
weekly review of literature, art, and industries, 
which has ably engineered the industrial revival; 
and the /rish Peasant. 

The most significant features of the movement 
are that it tends to unite north and south, and 
that it bases its nationalism on an enthusi- 
asm for self-development, rather than mere po- 
litical antagonisms, altho it is not less, but in- 
deed more nationalist than the Parliamentarian 
Party. 


IRISH AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT: 
When a new government, with new ideas upon 
the Irish problem, is on the eve of what is ap- 
parently destined to be a long spell of power, the 
time is apt for a sort of national stock-taking, so 
that we can fix a point from which to measure the 
ground gained or lost during the next few years. 
Such a stock-taking cannot, of course, be attempt- 
ed here, but a few of the salient facts—facts of 
the kind that count in summing up a nation’s 
progress or decline—may be mentioned; and those 
who keep their eye on the aspect of Ireland rep- 
resented by these facts will, in my judgment, 
get an adequate notion of the real position of the 
country. 

Regarding, as I do, the willingness of Irishmen 
to take their own tasks upon their own shoulders 
as the only true criterion of their true progress, I 
turn first to the cooperative movement, inaugu- 
rated fourteen years ago. By this movement 
Irish farmers were awakened to the fact that the 
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agricultural wealth of the country was being ex- 
ploited by outsiders, and that the Irish producer 
was being reduced to the position of the man who 
did the hardest work and who got the smallest 
reward. They were bidden to organize them- 
selves for distributive as well as for productive 
purposes, and, as time went on, for some purposes 
not directly agricultural at all but auxiliary to a 
well-balanced rural economy. The task of get- 
ting a hearing for these doctrines—a task of which 
I have given some account in my “‘Ireland in the 
New Century,’ was no easy one; but the fact that 
we are able, after fourteen years of work, to point 
to a body of 862 cooperative societies, scattered 
thickly over the whole map of Ireland, and com- 
prising a membership of over 90,000, is sufficient 
evidence that the seeds of cooperative enterprise 
fell on good soil. ; 

Most of the societies are for dairy work, others 
are agricultural; rural banks of the Raiffeisen 
system have had a most gratifying and valuable 
success, and now number 236; and 
societies for dealing in poultry and 
eggs, in honey, and, more lately, in 
products of cottage industry, such 
as the artistic handicrafts, are showing them- 
selves vigorous branches from the main stem. 
The influence of all these societies in the training 
of mind and character is probably their most im- 

ortant function, from the point of view of the 
ounders of industrial cooperation. New inter- 
ests, new ambitions, are necessarily awakened by 
the sight of the new horizons which are at once 
opened out when the man who often was practi- 
cally a mere field laborer (whether he owned his 
fields or not) became a member of a business or- 
ganization, dealing both in the fruits of his labor 
and in the materials for their production, and help- 
ing him to dispose of the first and to acquire the 
second on terms he had never dreamt of before. 

In this way it is clear that the work done in ex- 
tending the cooperative movement over rural 
Ireland formed an admirable preparation for the 
introduction of the technical instruction in agri- 
culture and the allied industries, facilities for 
which were almost wholly lacking in Ireland until 
the foundation, in 1899, of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction. This de- 
partment, it may be observed, is not a bureau- 
cratic institution, working independently of the 
cooperation of the people for whose sake it exists. 
It has to submit its plans to councils so con- 
stituted that members elected by the local govern- 
ment bodies are in a considerable majority; and 
the cooperation of the local government bodies 
themselves (county and urban councils) is essen- 
tial to the working of the various schemes. The 
results of about six years of work in the direction 
of establishing schemes of technical instruction 
(agricultural and industrial) may be judged from 
the following details: 

In 1900-1, out of 33 counties in Ireland, there 
were 3 employing trained instructors in agricul- 
ture; now (1905-6) there are 22. There were 3 
employing instructors in poultry-keeping; there 
are now 30, and we have 506 stations for distribu- 
ting settings of eggs of pure breeds. One county 
employed itinerant instructors in butter-making; 
24 do so at present. In horticulture, none were 
taking part, and now we have 21. Experimental 
and demonstration plots for showing the results 
of various methods of manuring, tillage, etc., have 
risen from nil to 2,475. 

In fifty-three of the urban centers in Ireland, 
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technical schools have been established by the 
department where none existed before, and over 
8,000 pupils are receiving instruction 
in them. In addition, a large num- 
ber of day secondary schools have 
added technical instruction to their 
curriculum and have been aided to 
equip laboratories for this purpose. The total 
number of pupils attending technical schools and 
classes of all kinds in urban centers in 1905-6 
Was Over 20,000. In 1901-2 there were about 
1,300. 

These results are satisfactory. They testify 
amply to the willingness of the Irish people to 
adapt themselves and their industries to modern 
conditions. They would be much more striking 
were it not for two deficiencies, both of which I 
hope we are to see gradually remedied—lack of 
trained teachers and lack of funds. 

I have elsewhere defined it as the purpose of 
the department ‘‘to assist in developing our 
agricultural and industrial life by providing prac- 
tical education for the rising generation, and by 
assisting our workers by means of useful informa- 
tion and technical advice, illustrated and en- 
forced, wherever necessary, by practical demon- 
stration.” 

It is not a showy program, but it is, I believe, 
sound foundation work for the future. It does 
not aim at doing things for Ireland so much as at 
putting Ireland in the way of doing them for her- 
self. The key-stone of our system is the preserva- 
tion of self-respect and the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility among the people. If we can win on 
these lines it will be a victory indeed. If not, I 
fear that no other program of work could afford 
anything better than some temporary disguise 
of Ireland’s failure to hold her own under the 
conditions of modern life and work. 

Horace PLunkKeETT, 
Vice-President of Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, Dublin. 


IRISH HOME RULE: An effort begun in 1870 
to secure for Ireland the right of legislation for 
herself in a parliament of her own. It is averred 
that in 1155 Pope Hadrian handed Ireland over 
to Henry II. as an English dependency, in consid- 
eration that some of the revenue should go to the 
Holy See. From that time to the Act of Union 
(1800) England asserted through Irish wars and 
in continual claims, a right to govern Ireland. 
For many years, however, Ireland had her own 
parliament, till in 1800 it was cajoled or bribed 
into its own destruction, and the Act of Union 
made no recognition of the Irish nationality. In 
1834 O'Connell (g. v.) commenced his agitation to 
have the Act of Union repealed, but this move- 
ment failed in 1848. 

After years of desultory agitation and Fenian 
conspiracies, Gladstone in 1869 carried through 
Parliament a bill for Church disestablishment in 
Ireland and gave hope of land reforms. 

In 1870 a ‘‘Home Government Association of 
Ireland’’ was formed in Dublin by Irishmen of 
various religious and political beliefs. Its object 
was declared to be ‘‘the obtaining of a distinct 
parliament for Ireland to regulate her internal 
affairs, while leaving to the Imperial Parliament 
all questions affecting the colonies, foreign rela- 
tions, and the stability of the empire. 

Constitutional agitation began, and in the 
bye elections several Home Rulers were elected to 
Parliament, including the main leader of the 
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movement, Isaac Butt. In 1873 the organization 
became the Irish Home Rule League, and in 
1874 sixty Home Rulers were elected to Parlia- 
ment, who on Irish questions acted as an inde- 
pendent party. In 1875 Parnell was elected to 
the House of Commons, and by his policy of ob- 
struction occasioned widespread discussion of 
Irish questions. In 1879 Butt died, and Parnell 
became president of the Irish Land League, and 
the land question was made the main issue. In 
1880 there were 68 Home Rulers elected, but in 
1881 Parnell’s radicalism caused William Shaw, 
who had succeeded Butt, to withdraw from the 
Home Rule Party. The Irish National League 
was formed in 1881, under Parnell’s lead, com- 
bining the aims of the Home Rulers and of the 
Land League. In 1885 the ‘“ Nationalists” re- 


turned 85 out of 103 Irish representatives to Par-: 


liament, and held the balance of power. 

Government without the Nationalists seemed 
impossible. In 1886 Gladstone brought in his 
famous Home Rule Bill. Parnell accepted the 
bill, but many Liberals refused to follow. They 
took the name of Liberal Unionists and, allied 
with the Conservatives, defeated the bill, 343 to 
313 (93 Liberals voting against it). In this elec- 
tion the Conservatives and Unionists gained a 
majority of 113, tho the Home Rulers elected 84 
members out of 103. Home rule became a burn- 
ing question. In 1890-91 Parnell was named as 
corespondent in a divorce case. Gladstone re- 
quested Parnell to withdraw from the leadership 
of his party, and on his declining, a large number 
of his followers were alienated. Parnell died in 
1891, and Justin McCarthy was chosen leader, but 
dissension was continued. In 1892 the Liberals 
gained a majority of 40, and in 1893 Gladstone 
introduced another homerule bill. It was carried, 

or to 267, but was thrown out by the House of 

ords. Gladstone resigned and Lord Rosebery 
formed a ministry, nominally but not actively in 
favor of home rule. It lasted till 1895 when 
the Conservatives came into power. 

The Home Rulers being divided and the Lib- 
erals doubtful, the government tried to meet the 
question by a land purchase act, and, in 1894, bya 
local government bill. (See IRELAND.) 

The Boer War seemed to revive the Irish 
National cause, and in 1900 the warring factions 
united, elected John E. Redmond as their leader 
and elected 81 Nationalists to Parliament, with a 
program of blocking legislation till their claims 
were heard. 

In 1905 the Nationalist Congress at Dublin was 
attended by 2,500 delegates. 


The proceedings at the Nationalist Convention held in 
Dublin, Dec. 6, 1905, were attended by about 2,500 delegates 
from branches of the United Irish League, and were made 
specially interesting by the political situation in England. 
The following resolution was carried unanimously: ‘‘ That this 
convention adopts and reaffirms the motion moved by Mr. 
J. Redmond in the House of Commons on Feb. 20, 1905, 
namely, ‘That the present system of government in Ireland 
is in opposition to the will of the Irish people and gives them 
no voice in the management of their own affairs; that the 
system is consequently ineffective and extravagantly costly, 
does not enjoy the confidence of any section of the population, 
is productive of universal discontent and unrest, and has 
proved to be incapable of satisfactorily promoting the material 
and intellectual progress of the people’; that the whole 
Liberal Party, by voting for that resolution, pledged them- 
selves as a party in the most solemn way to undertake at the 
earliest practicable moment the removal of the monstrous 
system so condemned, and the substitution in its place of a 
system of government giving to the Irish people power to 
manage the affairs of Ireland; and we hereby solemnly assert 
that no new system of government for Ireland will be accepted 
as satisfactory or will prove effective except a legislative 
assembly, freely elected and representative of the people, 
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with power to make laws for Ireland, and an executive govern- 
ment responsible to that assembly; and this convention de- 
clares that the Irish National Party cannot enter into alliance 
with or give permanent support to any English party or 
government which does not make the question of granting 
such an assembly and executive to Ireland a cardinal point in 
its program. 


In the general election in Dec., 1906, there were 
elected 83 Nationalists. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of the House of Commons is pledged to 
some form of home rule. A small but influen- 
tial section of the Unionist Party seems inclined 
to accept the situation frankly. Even Ulster 
sends a minority of Unionists to Parliament. 

Many believe that the day of Irish home rule 
is at hand. 

REFERENCES: McCarthy, The Case for Home Rule (1887); . 

Dicey, England’s Case against Home Rule (1887); Glad- 

stone, Special Aspects of the Irish Question (1890); Pollok, 


Home Rule and Imperial Sovereignty (1890); Reformers’ 
Year Book Annual. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY: This industry, 
owing to its importance in itself, in the number 
of men employed, capital invested, and value of 
product, and also owing to the relation of its 
product to very many other industries, occupies 
a foremost place in economic importance. We 
have been said to be living in an age of steel. 
In its large relations it is, however, a modern in- 
dustry, tho iron was known and manufactured in 
rude ways in ancient times. But the process 
of puddling and rolling, invented by Henry Colt 
in 1784, the employment of the hot blast by Neil- 
son, of Glasgow, in 1830, and, above all, the in- 
troduction of the Bessemer process of making 
steel (patented in 1856) have revolutionized the 
iron industry. : 

In the United States a foundry blast-furnace 
was established at Lynn, Mass., in 1643. Iron 
had been manufactured in Virginia before this. 
Connecticut made steel in 1656. By 1750, how- 
ever, Pennsylvania led, exporting 2,358 tons of 
iron in 1772. The first iron foundry at Pitts- 
burg was established in 1803. In 1840 the in- 
troduction of bituminous and anthracite coal in 
the blast-furnace wholly changed the industry. 
The manufacture of charcoal iron has since de- 
clined in Pennsylvania. In 1860 there were 652 
establishments engaged in this industry. Bes- 
semer steel was first manufactured in any quan- 
tity in the U. S. in 1867. The Siemens-Martin 
or open-hearth process appeared in 1869. 


GrowTH oF [RON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN THE U. S, 


No. “i ae : 

estab- alue o 

Wp product Exports Imports 

ments 
ES S0% ee .eullin citi sual eicpanecate se $1,953,702 |$20,145,067 
T8OO se cc cele oe pace ste ereretene Rieieaea 5,870,114 | 26,158,235 
T8707 .aY 808 |$207,208,696 13,483,163 | 40,273,682 
ESS8O.} cane 1,005 | 296,567,685 14,716,524 | 71,266,699 
1890...... 719 | 478,687,519 | 25,542,208 | 41,679,591 
LQOO. ws ne 669 | 804,034,918 | 121,913,548 | 20,478,728 
MOOS ale ets 641 | 941,071,093 134,728,363 | 23,510,164 
TOOG\.!. cans hei s oters | Ores eee ee 160,984,985 | 29,053,987 


The growth of the industry in the U. S. seems 

almost without limit. 

The U. S. has for some years produced more 
ig iron than any other country in the world. 
n 1870 its production was only 1,833,000 tons, 

but by 1890 it had an annual output of 8,845,000 
tons and had wrested first place from Great Brit- 
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TONNAGE PRODUCTION IN THE U. S. 
{From the annual reports of the American Iron and Steel 


Association] 
ARTICLES 1902 1903 1904 1905 
Tons\ Tons! Tons Tons! 
Pig iranay. 24 kis 17,821,307] 18,009,252] 16,497,033| 22,992,380 
Finished iron 
and steel: 
Total rolled, - 
including 2 
both nail 
plate and 
Tal S ats avis 13,944,116|13,207,697/12,013,381| 16,840,015 
LU Bo ee 12,616,008] 11,067,554|/17,210,023|12,212,441 
Rails: 
Bessemer steel] 2,935,392| 2,946,756| 2,137,957] 3,192,347 
Open - hearth 
steel: e560: 6,029 45,054 145,883 183,264 
Iron 6,512 667 871 318 
Total... .} 2,947,933| 2,992,477] 2,284,711| 3,375,929 
Steel ingots and 
castings: 
Bessemer..... 9,138,363] 8,592,829] 7,859,140] 10,941,375 
Open hearth. .} 5,687,729] 5,829,911] 5,908,166] 8,971,376 
Crucible...... 112,772 102,434 83,391 102,233 
Allother..... 8,386 9,804 9,190 8,963 
Total crude 
steel..... 14,947,250/ 14,534,978] 13,859,887/ 20,023,947 
Ore, pig, and 
scrap blooms 
metor sale... 12,002 9,940 5,743 12,750 
Tin plates and 
terneplates. 360,000 480,000 458,208 493,500 


1 Of 2,240 pounds. 2 Kegs of 100 pounds. 

ain, and in 1905 it produced 22,992,380 tons, 

against Great Britain’s 9,593,000 tons and Ger- 

many’s 10,700,000. But in the production of 

steel there has been still greater growth relative 
fo ees countries. The U. S. pro- 

; uced in 1870 only 68,750 tons of 
United States crude steel; in 1880, 1,247,335; in 

1900, 10,188,329; and in 1905, 20,- 
023,947, Surpassing the combined product of 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and Belgium. 
The U. S. Steel Corporation, organized with a 
capitalization of $1,000,000,000, shows the im- 
portance of this industry. It had (1904) 149 steel 
works, with an annual capacity of 9,000,000 tons 
of finished work; 78 blast-furnaces, with a capac- 
ity of 6,500,000 tons of pig iron; 18,000 coke- 
furnaces, 71,000 acres of coal lands, 30,000 acres 
in the coke region, 70 per cent of the ore-mines 
of Lake Superior, 125 large vessels on the lakes; 
its employees number over 100,000. 

One of its most recent extensions is Gary, the 
“model town”’ of the Indiana Steel Company, an 
auxiliary of the U. S. Steel Trust. Of 6,000 
acres on the southern shores of Lake Michigan, 
1,300 acres will be occupied by the works, the 
remainder by the work-people; 15,000 men and 
boys will be ultimately employed. The plant 
will be capable of handling 5,000,000 tons of ore 
per annum, with its equivalent of 2,500,000 tons 
of steel, an amount approximately equal to the 
entire output of France or Russia. It will in- 
clude everything required for dealing with ore to 
finished products, including 16 blast-furnaces, 
84 open-hearth steel-furnaces of 60 tons capacity, 
and the usual mills for slabbing and blooming; 
billet, rail, and plate mills, rolled sections, and 
merchant mills. In 1905 the trust produced 
44.2 per cent of the U. S. product of pig iron and 
60.2 of steel ingots, 
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Pic Iron STEEL 

A, & 
$v Be 
1890] 1905 | & eo 1890] 1905 | 2 Q 
we wm 

3) (5) 

Ay ay 
United States........ 9,203! 23,340]0. 28] 4,270] 20,354|0.24 
ermany! aie ele areie «aes 4,576| 10,987]0. 18) 2,196] 10,066|0.17 
United Kingdom...... 7,904| 9,746|0.22] 3,579) 5,983|0.14 
672) 2,110|0.05 
88 369| 1,650\0.11 
492| 1,180/0.02 
242] 1,023\0.16 
Swedelesiseccesiinies «5 490 536/0.10| 165 358\0.07 
PAL yaleerbic oats 261 383|0.02 14 237/0.01 
Canada. can csr tees: 20 478|0 08h. 8. - 403/0.06 
Theul yer ceeetee nts etierent ete 23 31\0.60| 115 I1I7|0.00 
Other countries....... 625 GSS irate (ait 23 porte 

PLGQUAL eins aere eiCcases | neratel SO; SOC acl cete ae 43,900 


1Including Luxemburg. 2 Excluding Finland. 


One of the characteristics of the iron and steel 
industry is the economy of large production, and 
therefore its consolidation in large plants. The 
foregoing table shows a lessening number of es- 
tablishments in the U. S. In 1900, of the 1o,- 
685,000 tons of steel manufactured in the U. S., 
6,431,000 came from Pennsylvania, 1,813,000 
from Ohio, and 1,961,000 from Illinois. In the 
U.S. in 1905 10,941,375 tons of steel were manu- 
factured by the Bessemer process and 8,971,376 
by the open-hearth. In Germany about two 
thirds of the product is Bessemer; in Great Brit- 
ain two thirds of the product was by the open- 
hearth. 

The iron industry has seen many contests be- 
tween employers and employees. (See STRIKES; 
HoMESTEAD STRIKE.) Labor organization in 
this industry in the U. S. commenced with the 
Sons of Vulcan, organized in 1858; but the great 
organization has been the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Iron and Steel Workers (q. v.), dating 
from 1874. ' 

In England the Friendly Society of Iron 
Founders (Molders) is the oldest large trade-union 
in England still existent, having been organized 

in peo wo gs in eee 248 

members, and is a leading union o 
Trade-Unions +16 older friendly society type. The 

Associated Society of Iron and Steel 
Workers, established in 1862, had, in 1904, 
11,031 members, and is best known for its 
steady advocacy of the sliding scale (qg. v.). The 
more progressive British Stecl Smelters’ Associ- 
ation, established in 1886, originally a Scotch 
union, is extending all over the kingdom. The 
Associated Iron Molders of Scotland, established 
in 1831, had, in 1904, 7,536 members. The United 
Society of Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders, 
established the next year, had, in 1890, 32,926 
members. 

In Germany in 1904 the unions in the metal 
and engineering trades had 47,307 members— 
more than those in any other branch of industry. 
REFERENCES: The United States in the Twentieth Century, by 


Leroy Beaulieu (1906); The Romance of Steel, by H. N. 
Casson (a series of articles in Munsey’s Magazine), 1907. 


IRONS, MARTIN: Knight of Labor; born 
Dundee, Scotland, 1832. Came to the United 
States in 1846 friendless and penniless, and be- 
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came apprentice in a machine-shop. Gradually 
accumulating his earnings he opened a grocery 
store in New Orleans, but failing, returned to his 
trade in Lexington, Ky. In 1885 he joined the 
Knights of Labor. As chairman of the Executive 
Board of D. A. No. 101, K. of L., he ordered and 
led the great railroad strike of 1886 on the Gould 
system (see Srrikes). The strike failed, and 
after various struggles Irons died in want and 
suffering near Waco, Texas, rgor. 


IRRIGATION: American irrigation is so old 
that its history fades away in dim tradition. 
Centuries before the Norsemen landed upon the 
shores of New England a dense population dwelt 
in the hot valleys of the far Southwest. From 
the solid rock, with primitive tools, they cut 
canals along the mountain sides, and hewed 
blocks for many-chambered palaces which they 
erected in the desert or on the ledges of deep 
river cafions. In the voiceless ruins of these 
buildings and in their many miles of canals and 
ditches may almost be read the story of another 
Egypt—a people toiling in the burning sun of 
the semitropical desert, laboriously executing 
the commands of an American Pharaoh. 

Even in less remote periods, when the Spanish 
explorer Coronado swept up the Colorado River, 
venturing as far as Kansas, he found in New 
Mexico a gentle race of Indians, dwelling in pueb- 
los and irrigating their little fields and orchards as 
their forefathers had done, perhaps, since the days 
of Abraham. In the early settlement of California 
by the Spaniards, the good padres introduced ir- 
rigation, utilizing the mountain streams to make 
fertile the desert patches. Pushing on rapidly 
we find twenty-five or thirty years ago a network 
of irrigation canals and ditches with thriving com- 
munities of Anglo-Saxons producing abundant 
crops from the parched soil. This development 
was almost coincident with the invasion of Utah 
by the Mormons, who practised irrigation with 
great success. 

But the question of water-rights soon became a 
vexed one. Men who had, for years, utilized the 
waters of a stream suddenly found its flow di- 
minishing owing to the settlement of 
othér irrigators at its head waters. 
Thus began an agitation for national 
irrigation and the building of great 
canals and storage dams which would supply 
water enough for all. 

The eastern part of the United States knew but 
little of the subject. That the general govern- 
ment should enter into irrigation construction for 
the benefit of private parties, even new settlers, 
was looked upon by many as an entirely too pa- 
ternalistic scheme. All attempts to secure gov- 
ernment appropriations for irrigation met with 
stubborn opposition and defeat. In 1898 the 
National Irrigation Association was formed. An 
aggressive campaign was begun at once to educate 
the people of the country to the great national 
benefits which the country as a whole would de- 
rive from government assistance to irrigation. 
Irrigation conventions were held, an extensive 
newspaper campaign of education was carried on, 
business men were organized—they were quick to 
see the trade advantages of creating a multitude 
of new homes on the land—and finally such a 
favorable sentiment was created that a few con- 
gressmen undertook to secure the passage of an ir- 
rigation law. Senator Newlands of Nevada (then 
a representative) worked out a plan which from 
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a constitutional standpoint met the opposition of 
the strict constructionists, President Roosevelt 
contributed his hearty support and powerful in- 
fluence, and after a hard fight a law was passed 
June 17, 1902. 

The principal features of this law are briefly: 


First. A reclamation fund in the treasury, consisting of 
the proceeds from the sales of public lands in the sixteen arid 
and semiarid states and territories. 

Second. A reclamation service to investi- 
gate and report on the irrigation projects 
Present Law for the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, who may authorize construction and 
» let contracts, providing the money is avail- 
able in the fund. 

Third. The return to the fund of the actual cost of each 
project by the sale of water-rights, payments to be made in 
a series of instalments running over a period of ten years. 

Fourth. The holding of public lands for actual settlers 
under the Homestead Act, in small farm units sufficient to 
support a family; no commutation to be permitted. 

Fifth. The sale of water-rights to private landowners, 
but not for more than 160 acres, making land monopoly 
impossible and forcing the division of large estates. 

Sixth. The ultimate turning over to the people of the irri- 
gation works, except the reservoirs, to 4 operated and 
managed by them under a system of home rule. The actual 
users of the water in ten years after the completion of the 
works will have repaid to the government the amount of its 
loan without interest. The money so returned may again 
and again be expended on other works. 


The reclamation fund has at its disposal now 
about $40,000,000. It has made exhaustive sur- 
veys of about forty great irrigation projects, dis- 
tributed throughout the arid region, which com- 
prizes over one third of the area of the U. S. 
and it has made preliminary surveys and recon- 
noissances of many more. Several projects have 
been already in part completed, and the rush of 
settlers to acquire the land for homes has indicated 
the remarkable success of this government ven- 
ture. Cautious statesmen feared that when the 
government works were completed there would 
be difficulty in getting settlers to take the land 
and pay back the cost of the construction to the 
government. Enough work has already been 
done to amply disprove this theory. It is the 
opinion of experts that with $400,000,000 instead 
of $40,000,000 in the reclamation fund, there 
would be a steady and overwhelming demand for 
government irrigated lands, as fast as it could be 
made available. 

Briefly the work of the reclamation service to 
1907 may be summarized as follows: 


The government has dug 1,267 miles of canals, or nearly 
the distance from Washington to Omaha. Some of these 
canals carry whole rivers, like the Truckee River in Nevada 
and the North Platte in Wyoming. The tunnels excavated 
are 47 in number, and have an aggregate length of 94 miles. 
The service has erected 94 large structures, including the great 
dams in Nevada and the Minidoka dam in Idaho, 80 feet high 
and 650 feet long. It has on 670 head works, flumes, 
etc. It has built 376 miles of wagon road in mountainous 
country and into heretofore inaccessible regions. It has 
erected and in operation 727 miles of telephones. Its own 
cement mill has manufactured 70,000 barrels of cement, and 
the purchased amount is 312,000 barrels. Its own saw- 
mills have cut 3,036,oco feet board-measure of lumber, and 
6,540,000 feet have been purchased. The surveying parties 
of the service have completed topographic surveys covering 
10,970 Sq. M., anarea greater than the combined afeas of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, The transit lines had a 
length of 18,900 linear miles, while the level lines run amount 
to 24,218 miles, or nearly sufficient to go around the earth. 

The diamond drillings for dam sites and canals amount to 
47,515 feet, or more than 9 miles. To-day the service owns 
and has at work 1,154 horses and mules. It operates 9 
locomotives, 223 cars and 23 miles of railroad, 39 stationary 
engines and 27 steam-engines. It has constructed and is 
operating 5 electric-light plants. This work has been carried 
on with the following force: Classified service, 386, including 
Washington office; laborers employed directly by the 
government, 3,500; laborers employed by contractors, 6,100, 
or a total of all forces of 10,000. The expenditures now total 
nearly $1,000,000 per month. Asa result of the operations 
of the reclamation service eight new towns have been es- 
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tablished, roo miles of branch railroads have been constructed, 
and 10,000 people have taken up their residence in the desert. 


And all this is but a very moderate start. The 
waters of Western rivers which now run to waste 
would reclaim, if stored and utilized, in the neigh- 
borhood of 75,000,000 acres, according to govern- 
ment engineering estimates. To eventually re- 
claim such a vast empire will cost probably, on an 
average, from $30 to $50 peracre. The greatness 
of this entire undertaking, therefore, is far beyond 
anything which has ever been accomplished or 
even projected by any government. 
The unique feature of such a develop- 
ment is that the actual cost to the 
government is really nothing, as the 
money expended all comes back into the recla- 
mation fund, and when the last acre is reclaimed 
will be covered back into the’ federal treasury. 
The reclamation fund amounts to a loan by the 
government without interest. 

The rapidity with which the government has 
carried on its irrigation work is regarded as phe- 
nomenal. British engineers from India, where 
England has spent some $200,000,000 in building 
irrigation works, have expressed the utmost aston- 
ishment and surprise at the rapid progress which 
our engineers have made. 

The future possibilities of American irrigation 
are almost beyond intelligent comprehension and 
they bid fair to constitute an important factor in 
maintaining’our agricultural equilibrium. While 
the Eastern farm unit is comparatively large, 
under irrigation and intensive cultivation, a very 
small tract of land will support a family in comfort. 
Many of the irrigated farms of the West are twenty, 
ten, five acres, and even less, and those best calcu- 
lated to judge accurately, state that the western 
half of the U. S., which now has a population of 
less than 10,000,000, is capable of supporting, in 
comfort, an additional population of at least 50,- 
000,000 people. All in all, American irrigation 
looms up as one of the very greatest influences 
for civilization and internal development of the 
present century. 

For more complete history of irrigation in the 
U.S., see ‘‘Irrigation,”’ by F. H. Newell, and ‘‘The 
Conquest of Arid America,’’ by Wm. E. Smythe. 

Guy Ev.iott MitTcHeELt. 
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ITALY: A kingdom since 1861, when the first 
Italian Parliament elected Victor Emanuel II., 
of Sardinia, King of Italy, tho the province of 
Rome was not annexed till 1870. 


I. Statistics 


Area 110,550 Sq. m.; population (1904) 33,340,514. The 
population of Italy is very homogeneous. xceptions are 
80,200 of French origin; 11,400 Teutonic; 90,000 Albanian; 
31,200 Greek; 9,800 Spanish; and 30,000 Slav. 

In 1901 the population over fifteen years was 21,318,495— 
7,534,346 single; 11,686,715 married; 2,097,434 widowed, 
be the whole population 57.6 per cent were single; 36 per 
cent married; 6.5 per cent widowed. 

It is difficult to make a clear distinction between rural and 
urban population, because in northern Italy the peasants 
live scattered, while in the southern part they live in villages. 
In 1901 rr communes with over 100,000 had a population 
of 3,208,095; 23 between 50,000 and 100,000 had 1,514,579; 
52 between 30,000 and 50,000 had 1,988,764; 76 between 
20,000 and 30,000 had 1,790,747; 88 between 15,000 and 
20,000 had 1,521,340. 

Principal cities: Rome (1904), 489,965 population; Naples, 
PEe.559: Milan, 520,600; Turin, 335,656; Palermo, 309,694; 

enoa, 234,710; Florence, 205,589; Bologna, 152,009; Venice, 
151,840. 

Marriages, 1905, 255,873; births, 1,084,518—legitimate, 
1,025,663; illegitimate and exposed, 58,855; deaths (exclu- 
sive of still-born), 730,340; surplus of births, 354,178. (See 
MARRIAGE; BirTH- AND DeEATH-RaTEs.) Italy has lost 
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largely by emigration: 533,245 in 190x, 726,331 in 1905, and 
787,977 in 1906. The relative majority of the emigrants in 
1901 went to European countries, in 1905 to the United States 
—the figures being: 244,298 and 121,139; 266,982 and 316,- 
797 respectively. Paraguay and Brazil had the next largest 
perventaze, the former 88,840 and the latter 30,079 in 1905. 

he department of Venice lost (1905) 3.25 per cent of its 
total population; that of the Abruzzi and Molise, 4.07; and 
that of Calabria, 4.43. The whole kingdom lost in 1906— 
2.36 per cent of its population. 

RELIGION.—Roman Catholicism is the religion of more 
than 97 percent of the population. The hierarchy numbers 
—aside from the pontiff and the cardinals—so archbishops, 
216 bishops. In 1901 the number of parishes was 20,707; 
of secular clergy, 68,844; of regulars (monks, nuns, and lay 
brothers), 48,043; sacristans, etc., 12,129. All religious 
houses were supprest in 1866, tho a small pension was 
given to all who had taken regular religious vows before 
Jan. 18, 1864, and a few monasteries were temporarily set 
aside for such as wished to continue conventual life. All 
other property was appropriated by the State. The con- 
stitution enacts that the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
religion is the sole religion of the State. By a royal decree 
of 1870, Rome and the Roman provinces were declared an 
integral part of the kingdom of Italy; the Pope was acknowl- 
edged supreme head of the Church, ranking 
as a sovereign prince. There was guaran- 
teed to him and his successors forever the 
Vatican and Lateran palaces and the Castle 
Gandolfo, with 3,225,000 lire annually, which 
allowance still remains unclaimed and unpaid. 
The State grants freedom of service and con- 
science to other religions; the small body of 22,500 Walden- 
sians are more active than ever, and several Protestant 
denominations are doing mission work. About 30,000 Protes- 
tants belong to foreign bodies. There are, moreover, 35,617 
Jews; 36,092 agnostics and atheists; and 795,276, or 2.45 per 
cent, unknown. 

EpucaTion.—The State regulates public instruction, and 
no person can keep a school without State authorization. 
Compulsory, universal education is of recent date in Italy, 
Before unification education was mainly left to the Church, 
which did but little. In 1862 the percentage of illiterates 
over twenty years of age was, for men, 65.5; women, 81.5; in 
1901, 43.8 and 60.4 respectively. The percentage of illiterate 
conscripts decreased from 47.7 in 1881 to 31.3 in 1904. In 
t901 the largest percentage of illiterates over six years was, 
in Calabria, 78.7; the Islands, 70.4; South Italy, 69.7; Middle 
Italy, 51.5; Upper Italy, 28.3; the smallest in Piedmont, 17.7. 
The attendance at elementary schools from 1865 to 1905 in- 
creased from 1,000,000 to 2,733,000, Or 121 per cent. Illit- 
erates born after 1885 are unable to enlist in the army and 
to vote for deputies; or—if born after 1890—to carry on any 
business under police supervision. Evening- and Sunday- 
schools for illiterate adults are established. The school age 
limit—from six to nine—has been increased to six to twelve 
in the majority of communes since 1904. 

The present system of education provides for: (1) elemen- 
tary instruction; (2) secondary instruction—classical; (3) 
secondary instruction—technical; (4) higher education. The 
system is based largely on that of Germany with elementary 
schools, gymnasia, the so-called technical schools and insti- 
tutes partly analogous to real-schulen, and universities. In 
1899 the total expenditure for education was 68,440,830 lire 
for elementary instruction alone. Technical education has 
developed rapidly. (See Epucation, TrcHNnicaLt Epuca- 
110N, and UMANITARIA.) In 1907 the State budget assigned 
66,189,273 lire for education. 

OccupaTion.—The majority of Italians live in the country 
or small villages. Excluding children under nine years, the 
principal occupations in 1901 were: Agriculture, forestry, and 
cattle-raising, 9,611,003 people; clothing and adornment, 
1,113,843; textile industries, 783,253; rentiers (i. e., people 
living on incomes), 600,752; building, 564,798; domestic 
service, 482,080; dependents, 8,355,773. Total (including 
scattered), 25,386,507. 

The number of proprietors in 1901 was: total, 4,110,133; 
of lands, 1,045,113; of buildings, 823,442; of both, 2,241,578. 

Land is largely divided, tho large estates exist 
in many sections. Peasant proprietorship 

Industries prevails in Piedmont and Liguria; partnership 

between the proprietor and cultivator, es- 

pecially on the form of the mezzadria, where 
profits and losses are equally divided between the two, pre- 
vails in Tuscany, Umbria, and the Marches; rented farms pre- 
vail in Lombardy and Venetia. 

INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES.—Of the total 28,668,221 
hectares (hectar = 2.47 acres) 20,248,000, or 70.6 per cent, 

are productive, 16.2 per cent unproductive, 

, and 13.2 produces little or nothing. Agri- 
Agriculture cultural methods were antiquated until com- 
paratively recently. Progressive methods, 

however, have now been introduced in many 

provinces under the guidance of experimental stations and 
agricultural schools. The chief products in 1905 were in 
hectolitres (each = 2.75 bushels; liquids, 22 gallons): wheat, 
56,290,000; maize (corn), 35,010,000; rice, 8,584,000; wine, 
27,878,886; olive oil, 3,412,000, The tobacco crop in 1904 
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was 6,107,280 kilograms; acid fruits (1903), 5,250,000,000 
kilograms. From rg00-4 the annual production of silk co- 
coons averaged 53,500,000 kilograms; that of raw silk, 
5,200,000. Silk culture is flourishing particularly in Pied- 
mont and Lombardy, and to a less extent in other provinces. 
The sugar-beet industry is growing. In 1898-99 the output 
of 4 factories was 7,960 metric tons; in 1905-6 that of 33 
= 93,916 (1 metric ton = 2,204 pounds). 

orestry is managed under the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The forest area—exclusive of chestnut plantations—is about 
4,093,000 hectares. The annual yield in lumber, firewood, 
charcoal, etc., excluding chestnuts, is about 88,000,000 lire. 

Mining is not important. Sixty-three thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-six workers produced sulphur ore, zinc, lead, 
iron, mercury, etc., of 88,942,669 lire value in 1905. Mining 
is becoming more important. he quarries employed 59,342 
men. 

Fisheries gave employment (1904) to 94,684 men; vessels, 
24,264. 

The commerce of Italy consisted in 1905: imports, 2,078,- 
380,000 lire; exports, 1,707,368,000. he exports consisted 
chiefly of raw silk, 476,947,000 lire; cotton tissues, 79,900,- 
570; silk tissues, 78,976,784; hemp and flax, 45,099,934; 
silk waste, 45,140,500. Imports: raw cotton, 247,603,690 
lire; cereals, 183,980,740; coal and coke, 164,157,245; ma- 
chinery, 99,554,442; lumber, 73,161,960. 

The mercantile marine consisted (1905) of 5,596 vessels of 
1,032,614 tons—steam vessels, 513; Sailing vessels, 5,083. 
Genoa is the principal harbor, Naples second, Leghorn third, 
and Palermo fourth. 


II. Constitution and Government 


The present king is Vittorio Emanuele III., 
who succeeded to the throne July 29, 1900.. The 
present constitution dates back to March 4, 1848, 
to a statute given by King Carlo Alberto to 
the kingdom of Sardinia. This has been grad- 
ually expanded to meet the demands of United 
Italy. It gives the executive power to the king, 
with his ministers. The legislative power be- 
longs to Parliament, consisting of a Senate and 
a Chamber of Deputies, which the king must con- 
voke yearly, but which he may dissolve. Both 
houses have the initiative; in money matters, 
the Chamber alone. The Senate is not fixt in 
numbers; it consists (1906) of 358 members; and 
five princes are appointed senators by the king 
for life. 

The deputies—s08 members, or 1 to 64,893 of 
the population—are elected by conditional uni- 
versal suffrage for five years; they must receive at 
least one sixth of the voters inscribed in their 
electoral districts, and half the votes given; they 
cannot be salaried officials of the State. Officers 
in the army and navy, secretaries and under- 
secretaries of state may be elected, but their 
total number must not exceed forty. The only 
compensation which senators and deputies re- 
ceive is free transportation on railroads. There 
is a movement on foot now for granting compen- 
sation to deputies. 

Electors must be citizens; twenty-one years 
old; able to read and write; or, if illiterate, pay 
not less than 19.80 lire in direct taxes, or an 
equivalent amount of rent on the farms. The 
proportion of electors to male inhabitants over 
twenty-one years of age (8,711,542 in 1901) is 
about 29 per cent. The number of persons who 
had the right to vote was (1904) 2,541,327—ex- 
clusive of 260,566 soldiers—or 7.6 per cent of the 
total population; the number of actual voters was 
1,593,886, or 62.7 per cent of the inscribed voters. 

Political parties are usually divided into Right 
and Left, Radicals and Socialists. The compo- 
sition. of the Chamber is (1907): Ministerialists 
(Center), 300; Prime Minister Giolitti. 
Opposition, 100; Leader, Sonnino. 
Radicals, 40; Leader, Sacchi. Repub- 
licans, 22; Leader, Colajanni. So- 
cialists, 29; Leaders, Ferri and Turati. The ex- 
treme Right is in opposition and frequently votes 
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with the extreme Left (Radicals, Republicans, and 
Socialists). 

Italy is divided into sixty-two provinces, and 
these into territories or districts, and these into 
communes (8,290 in 1906). The head of the 
commune, a government officer, is 
assisted by an elected municipal 


Local z ‘ 
council, who in turn elect the head 
Soreereent (syndic). There are also provincial 
councils. Direct taxes are on lands, 


houses, incomes; indirect taxes, e. g., customs, 
octroi, on manufactures, monopolies on salt, 
tobacco, and the lotto. The principal expendi- 
tures are: payment of various debts for army, 
navy,and administration. Total revenue 1905-6, 
2,464,781,059 lire. Expenditures, 2,399,497,487.- 
Surplus, 65,283,572. 

The total length of Italian railways is 10,070 
miles; 8,100 of these were (June 1, 1906) owned 
and operated by the State. Total 
receipts in 1905—-6—406,943,335 lire; 
1903: receipts, 360,225,110 lire; ex- 
penses, 260,583,111; surplus, 99,641,- 
999. Of the receipts in 1903 the 
amount of 134,463,959 lire was from 68,031,332 
passengers. (See RAILWAYS.) 

There were 8,817 post-offices and collecting 
boxes on June 30, 1904. Receipts 1905-6 were: 
82,032,760 lire. A recent reform in the postal 
service has produced good results, both in in- 
creasing the receipts and traffic. 

The total length of telegraph lines on June 30, 
1904, Was 29,640 miles with 116,710 miles of wire. 
Receipts in 1905-6 were 18,484,088. A law of 
June, 1907, has nationalized the telephone ser- 
vice, both urban and interurban. 

The army of Italy is modeled after that of Ger- 
many. The period of service is 19 years—2 or 3 
years in the ranks, 5 to 7 in the reserve, 3 or 4 in 
the ‘“‘mobile militia,’’ 7 in the territorial militia. 
The peace strength is 264,516; that 
of the reserve, 492,255; mobile mili- 
tia, 307,696; territorial militia, 2,- 
222,037. 

The navy has a personnel of 1,799 
officers and 25,000 men. The budget of 1906-7 
allowed for the army 277,108,173 lire; the navy, 
123,383,973. (See article MILITARISM.) 
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III. Social Reform 


Social reform in Italy, more than in most 
countries, is made up of distinct movements which 
tho of necessity touching at many points and oc- 
casionally cooperating, are totally distinct in 
origin, character, method, and in personnel. These 
different movements may be divided into those 
connected with cooperation, with socialism, 
trades-unionism, and with the government. 

Of these the first, tho quite modern in recent 
developments, is in reality the oldest, and largely 
began in the thoughts and ideals which clustered 
around the great name of Mazzini. 

Social reform in Italy through all the first part 
of the nineteenth century was almost confined in- 
deed to the efforts made in various ways by pa- 
triots like Mazzini and Garibaldi, by societies 
like the Carbonari, mainly working to secure 
liberty and Italian unity. (See Mazzin1; Car- 
BONARI.) Mazzini opposed socialism as pre- 
sented in his day as being materialistic, anti- 
nationalistic, and standing for personal rights 
rather than for cooperation and duty; but his po- 
sition on almost all subjects was that of modern 
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ethical socialism, and his followers in Italy have 
done much to develop reform of this kind. In 
1861 a Fratellanza Artigiana (Artizan 
Brotherhood) was started in Flor- 
ence connected with Mazzini’s name 
to develop cooperation through Italy. 
This hope was not realized, owing to political jeal- 
ousies; but its influence still survives. In 1871 a 

act of working men’s societies, Patto di Fratel- 
anza, was formed at Rome, also drawn up under 
the auspices of Mazzini: It held its eighteenth 
general congress at Palermo in 1892. 

Cooperation in Italy, however, soon turned 
into more practical channels, English and Ger- 
man, altho with characters of its own. In 1886 
and 1887 congresses of Italian cooperators met in 
Milan and formed an Italian Federation, and a 
journal was started, La Cogperazione Italianes. 
One of the most characteristic successes of co- 
operation in Italy has been among the day-labor- 
ers, owing largely to the campaign for this pur- 
pose inaugurated in 1888 by Signor Marin. (See 
COOPERATION.) Cooperation has also spread 
somewhat among the peasants of the villages in 
some districts. Distributive cooperation seems 
to have begun in Turin as early as 1853, and to 
have had no little success, especially in the cities 
of northern Italy, notably Milan. 

At the close of 1904 there were in Italy some 
4,600 cooperative societies, of which 1,080 be- 
longed to the cooperative alliance of Milan. (For 
other statistics, see COOPERATION.) 

The cooperative movement, however, recently 
has taken on a very wide range, connecting itself 
with movements for housing reform, rural re- 
forms, public employment agencies, the question 
of unemployment, the aiding of unemployed 
workmen in the towns to migrate to the coun- 
try districts where emigration, etc., have caused 
a lack of laborers. This broader range of the 
movement has been much aided by the Soci- 
eta Umanitaria of Milan, the unique and power- 
ful creation of Mr. Moise Loria, who gave ten mil- 
lion lire, increased by interest to about thirteen 
million lire ($2,600,000). The society was incor- 
porated in 1893, but only began effective work in 
tgo1. Its aim is the relief of the laboring classes, 
by furnishing aid, employment, and education. 
The society has already established or extended a 
series of schools for the artistic trades, electro- 
technics, printing, and allied trades. It has pro- 
moted circulating libraries, established a loan 
bank for cooperative societies, created employ- 
ment bureaus for rural laborers. It invests its 
funds in model dwellings for the working classes, 
has a fund for insurance against unemployment, 
and has published important reports of investiga- 
tions as to unemployment and other vital ques- 
tions. (See UMANITARIA.) 

The second movement in Italy is the Labor 
movement, partly political and partly on trade 
lines. It began in Italy on political and after- 
ward anarchistic lines, in connection with the old 
International (q. v.). 

Bakunin (q. v.) founded a section of the Inter- 
national at Naples in 1867, and established a 
paper, Equity. Other sections were formed in 
Genoa, Milan, and Italy. This movement op- 
posed the Mazzini societies and developed 
strength enough to frighten the government into 
suppressing the sections in 1871. It sprang 
up again, however, till finally again supprest 
in 1875. It represented anarchist communism 
rather than socialism. In 1882, however, the 
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Italian franchise was widened, and in 1885 an 
Italian Labor Party was formed at Milan, partly 
socialistic, partly anarchistic, and won strength 
enough to cause it to be dissolved by the govern- 
ment in 1886. A new Labor Party (Partito dei 
Lavoratori), however, was formed at congresses 
in Milan and Genoa in 1891 and 1892. In 1893 
the party held a second congress at Reggio 
(Emilia), when it assumed a distinctly Socialist 
attitude, and adopted the name of Italian Labor- 
ers’ Socialist Party (Partito Socialista dei Lavo- 
ratori Italiani). It stands for Marxist socialism, 
but in Italy as elsewhere the movement has de- 
veloped two wings, the ‘“‘trancigant’’ and ‘‘in- 
trancigant,”’ or as they are now usually called in 
Italy ‘‘Reformisti’’? and ‘‘Rivoluzionari,’’ the 
present main leader of the former being Turati, 
and of the latter, Enrico Ferri. Italian Socialists, 
however, have been more turbulent 
and anarchistic in method than 
most modern Socialists. Strikes and 
even rioting have played a large part. 
Not to speak of the semirevolution of the 
“Fasci’’ (Land League) in Sicily (1893-94) and 
among the Carrara marble workers (1894), there 
were bloody riots in Milan and elsewhere (1898), 
with the great Genoa strikes of 1900, besides 382 
other strikes in that year and numerous desultory 
agricultural strikes in 1901-2. In 1904 a strike 
in Sardinia led to a collision with the troops and 
some strikers were killed. A mass-meeting or- 
ganized by the Chamber of Labor of Milan, in 
which city the revolutionary party was dominant 
among the Socialists, summoned the working 
classes of all Italy to a universal strike. This 
broke out in almost all the large cities and many 
smaller ones, sometimes not extending to the 
public services, but sometimes affecting every 
class of the population. There were collisions of 
troops with the strikers or more commonly the 
lawless element who took advantage of the strike. 
The extent of the strike has never been equaled 
in Italy. It did not, however, endure, lasting 
in Milan only five days. It created a reaction 
against the progressive parties, and the govern- 
ment chose the opportunity to dissolve the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. In the ensuing elections, the 
popular parties were not united; in places there 
were even two Socialist candidates. The plat- 
form was the strike, and the government took 
for its watchword ‘‘neither reaction nor revolu- 
tion,’ and won. Since then Italian socialism 
has been less turbulent, and the extremes of the 
party have been modified and more united. 
(See SOCIALISM.) 

Allied to this Socialist movement, tho in some 
ways distinct from it, are the Italian labor organ- 
izations or unions. These are of two kinds, the 
Federazioni or Leghe di Resistenza, unions of the 
working men in a trade, and the Camere del 
Lavoro, analogous to the trades councils of Eng- 
land and the Gewerkschaftskartelle of Germany, 
unions of workmen in a town. The Federazioni 
are more concerned with trade disputes and meas- 
ures, the Camere with the more general and local 
questions affecting the laboring classes—coopera- 
tion, factory laws, popular education, mutual in- 
surance, municipal action. The Camere often 
establish labor bureaus and cooperative institu- 
tions. These organizations are guided by a Se- 
gretariato centrale della Resistenza, with officers 
in Milan composed of three representatives of 
the Camere, three of the Federazioni, and ten 
secretaries. In Dec., 1904, there were 77 Camere, 
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some 33 of them, however, with only a nominal 
life. The Federazioni belonging to the Segre- 
tariato are 29 with a membership of 205,362. 
The clubs of the civil service of the cities are 
organized in 14 Federazioni with 110,000 mem- 
bers, and about roo Camere. These unions sup- 
port about 50 weekly, fortnightly, or monthly 
papers. 

Organizations of agricultural laborers have 
attained in Italy a greater importance than in any 
other country. They have played a large part in 
the rural strikes, and are at once the 
source and the result of a very im- 
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te portant revival of rural life chiefly in 
Mantova, the Emilia and Romagna. 

They, too, are formed into a Segre- 

tariato. Their total membership was 221,913 


in 1906, and has increased to 273,698 in 1907. 
Among the Federazioni the more important are 
those of the railway men (56,000 members), 
building trades (24,000), metal trades (30,000), 
printers (9,000). Italian unions have not devel- 
oped the benefit system except for strike benefits, 
while the hatters and printers give out-of-work 
benefits. Collective bargaining is increasing in 
Italy, even in agriculture, employers entrusting 
their fields to be cultivated by the unions. (See 
TRADE-UNIONS.) 

The third class of reform movements in Italy 
are connected with the government. 

Italian political parties formerly consisted in 
the main of a Right, long led by Crispi, the mon- 
archical and conservative party of Cavour, and a 
Left, the liberal and democratic (or Republican) 
party gathered around the name and traditions 
of Mazzini. Except for three years (1891-94) 
Crispi remained in power till 1896, when the de- 
feat of the Italian forces in Erythria and growing 
discontent defeated him, and Rudini, to some ex- 
tent supported by the Radicals, formed a ministry. 
General Pelloux, however, in 1898, succeeded him 
with a Liberal cabinet, supported by many Con- 
servatives. Demand for reforms, however, went 
on; socialism developed; and in the election of 
1900, after the riots of 1898 and the parliamen- 
tary struggle of 1899, the popular parties (Radi- 
cals, Republicans, and Socialists) won roo seats 
and overthrew the cabinet. A transitional cab- 
inet was defeated before the end of the year, and 
the semi-democratic Zanardelli-Giolitti cabinet 
was formed. Labor was free to organize—a new 
thing for Italy. The cabinet was not, however, 
always supported by the democratic parties. The 
Socialist Rivoluzionari openly attacked the gov- 
ernment. . However, the government carried bills 
regulating the labor of women and children, 
creating a Labor Bureau, municipalizing public 
services, on accidents in industry, old-age pen- 
sions, salaries of elementary teachers, of clerks in 
various branches of the civil service, pensions for 
workmen in the government tobacco manufac- 
tory. It enacted laws on public health, housing, 
convict labor, cooperative societies, public works, 
a new penal law, a law reorganizing the munici- 
pal finances of Rome (with a rate on vacant land), 
progressive laws for various particular sections 
and trades, besides a remarkable law on chari- 
ties. The main labor problems, however, the re- 
duction of taxation for the laboring classes, 
divorce, the lowering of duties on corn, it feared 
to attempt. Nevertheless it was a great ad- 
vance. 

In 1903 Zanardelli, however, had to resign for 
reasons of ill health, and Giolitti formed a minis- 
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try with the cooperation of Luzzatti as minister of 
finance. The Radicals and Socialists, however, 
increasingly opposed the government; Socialist 
riots broke out; the Premier seized the opportu- 
nity to dissolve the Chamber; the pope for the first 
time advised Catholics to enter politics; the result 
was that the reaction won. In 1905 Giolitti re- 
signed and Fortis became minister. 

The main act of his ministry was the passage 
of the government bill to nationalize the railways 
July 1, 1905. All the Italian railroads were 
passed over to the State, except some 2,000 kilo- 
meters of the southern railways of the Adriatic 
Company and some 2,000 kilometers of secondary 
lines. The price was somewhat over 500,000,000 
lire, by assuming the railway debts of some 76,- 
000,000 lire, loans from banks of 215,000,000 and 
forty years coupons for 200,000,000 lire at 3.65 
per cent interest. The measure was criticized by 
the Socialists and trade-unionists, who created 
against it a general but ineffective railway strike, 
demanding the substitution of important different 
details. The strike failed and the bill passed, the 
government promising an inquiry. 

The Fortis ministry, however, was defeated in 
Feb., 1906, and Sonnino became Premier, prom- 
ising especially to raise the economic condition of 
the southern peasants and to reduce the land tax 
in the south, including Sicily and Sardinia, 30 per 
cent. In May, however, he was defeated on a 
detail and Giolitti returned to power. 

Through all these changes, however, the gov- 
ernment has continued more or less steadily its 
reforms. The Labor Department under Prof. 
Montemartini has done able research and statis- 
tical work and has advanced many measures. A 
government board of emigration has done much 
to guide and protect Italian emigration and in 
part to direct it into migrations to Italian rural 
provinces in need of labor. The government has 
at least wrestled with the problem of the eco- 
nomically deprest and opprest south; a bill has 
been passed to aid the development of working 
men’s dwellings, and agricultural centers have 
been formed. Thus a new progressive Italy is 
emerging. It has been said that in no country 
ae socialism so affect the national life as in 

taly. 

Besides these main channels of reform, a few 
other movements may be noted. The Church of 
Rome in Italy (for political reasons refusing to 
recognize the government) has not developed an 
avowed Christian socialism, as she has in many 
countries, and in 1905 (see above) a papal ency- 
clical exhorted Catholics to enter politics, to de- 
feat socialism, and work for the interests of the 
Church. In some ways, however, the Church has 
been compelled in self-defense to favor education 
and be more active in relief and charity (which in 
Italy has always largely been in ecclesiastical 
hands). Some bishops have made progressive 
utterances. 

Industrial betterment has little hold in Italy, 
tho much attention is now being given to wate 
ing men’s dwellings. (See UMANITARIA.) 

Italy has two industrial villages. Crespi, near 
Capriate, Lombardy, has both block dwellings 
and single or double cottages, but all with small 
gardens and open spaces, and both classes of 
dwellings rented for four lire a week. In the 
center are church, orphanage, public laundry, 
and schools. The other village is Calabria, built 
by Achille Fazzari. Both are for cotton-mill 
workers, 
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For Italian poor relief and charity, see article 
PAUPERISM AND Poor RELIEF. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these reforms, poverty 
in Italy is great. The annual income in Italy per 
head is less than $40 to $155 in Great Britain, 
$130 in France, $102 in Saxony, $85 in Prussia, 
$40 in Austria. The usual wage for unskilled labor 
is from 16 to 29 cents perday. Taxes are heavy, 
and fall heavily on the poor. Since 1860 wealth 
is said to have inereased 17 per cent, but taxes 36 
percent. Until very recently, Radicals in Italy 
could compare an annual 800,000 lire voted by 
the government to assist agriculture and 71,000,- 
ooo expended on army and navy. To-day it is 
little better. Taxation in Italy is said to be 
higher than in most other countries, and to absorb 
almost one fourth of the incomes of the country. 
In Venetia women work in the poorest regions in 
the fields for 12 cents per day. In the south, 
however, is the more poverty. In Sicily peasants 
get 17 cents per day, with about 4 cents’ worth of 
beans and macaroni. But worst of all, in the 
sulphur mines of Sicily conditions are lower 
still. Even in the mines in Sardinia miners get 
scarcely 40 cents a day, and women and children 
12 cents. In the south of Italy, however, con- 
ditions are very much better and great progress is 
being made. 

Some of the leading Italian social reform so- 
cieties are: 


. 


JACQUERIE: In May, 1358, rebelling against 
the tyranny of Charles the Bad of Navarre and of 
the nobility, the French peasants rose in revolt 
during the imprisonment of John II., the Good, in 
England. The revolt commenced near Paris, but 
spread to the Marne and the Oise, and for three 
weeks carried all before it; but in June it was put 
down with great slaughter at Meaux. The name 
comes from the Jacques or clowns, used for 
peasants, from the Christian name Jacques, sup- 
posed to be peculiarly a peasant name. 


JACOBSON, VLADIMIR R.: Russian represent- 
ative (Group of Toil) of the Grodno Province in 
the First Duma; born 1861; Jew; lawyer of the 
city of Slonim, graduate of the law school of St. 
Petersburg University. Member of the committee 
for the investigation of the pogrom in Bielostock. 


JAMES, EDMUND JANES: Economist; presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois; born 1855, at 
Jacksonville, Ill.; educated Illinois State Normal 
School, Northwestern University, Harvard Col- 
lege, Berlin, Leipsic, Halle; 1887-95 professor 
of public finance and administration in the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy, Uni- 
‘versity of Pennsylvania, and 1884-95 professor of 
political and social science; 1891-95 president of 
the American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching; 1896-1901 professor of public 
administration and director of Extension De- 

artment University of Chicago; 1902-4 president 
Nortiestecn University; 1904 president of Uni- 
versity of Illinois; 1889-1901 President of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science; 
1890-5 editor of the Annals of the Academy. 

He was one of the first to take part in the 
movement for the improvement of city politics 
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Associazione degli Industriali d’ ltalia per preveni i 
infortuni del lavoro. Milano, Italy. PSE, PECTS Te at 

Congregazione di Carita. Ufficio Centrale 14 via di S. 
Chiara, Rome. 

La Camera del Lavoro, Milano. 

L’ Ufficio d’ Indicazione e d’ assistenza del 1’ Unione Fem- 
minile. Milano. 

Segretariato Centrale delle Camere del Lavoro. Via Croce- 
fissa, Milano. 

Segretariato Nazionale della Resistenza. Milano, Italy. 

Societa Cattolica Italiana per gli Studi Scientifici. 76 Via 
Torre, Argentina, Roma. 

Societa Umanitaria. Via Alessandro Manzoni, Milan. 

Ufficio del Lavoro (Calor Bureau). Ministero de Agricol- 
tura, Industria e Commercio, Roma, Italy. 

Unione Cooperativa. Via Carlo Alberto, Milan. 

Unione Operaia, delle Associazioni Independente—Societa 
Centrale Operaia Napoletana, Comeradi Lavoro di Napoli e 
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Provincie. Borsa del Lavoro. Naples. 

Consiglio superiore della beneficenza, Ministero dell’ In- 
terno, Roma. 

Societa anonima cooperativa ‘‘de industrie feminili,’”’ 
Rome. 


Lega industriale, Turin. 

Confederazione nazionale del lavoro, Turin. 

Lega nazionale delle societa cooperative, Milano. 

Commissariato dell’ emigrazione, Rome. 

Consorrio per la tutela dell’ emigrazione temporanea in 
Europa, Turin. 

Unione popolare (Roman Catholic), Bergamo, 


REFERENCES: Annuario statistica italiano, Rome; Bollettano 
dei Ministero di agricultura, industria e commercio (from 
1902); Di alcuni indict misuratort del movimento economico 
in Italia, L. Bodio, 3d ed., revised and enlarged, 1905, 
Rome; J[taly, W. Deecke (Eng. trans.), London, 1904; 
Italy and the Italians, E. Hutton, London, 1902; Italy To- 
day, King, Bolton, and Okey T., London, 1901; Bollettino 
dell’ Ufficio del lavoro (from 1904), Rome; Italia economica, 
1, 1907, Milan. 


in the United States, and one of the organizers of 
the Municipal League of Philadelphia, serving as 
its first president; author ‘‘The Relation of the 
Modern Municipality to the Gas Supply”’ (1886); 
‘‘The Canal and the Railway’’ (1890); and over 
100 papers, articles, and monographs in economic 
and other journals. Address: Urbana, Il. 


JANNET, CLAUDIO: Lawyer; professor; born 
at Paris 1844. He became a lawyer at Aix and 
later professor of political economy at the Catho- 
lic University of Paris. Some of his principal 
works are: ‘‘De l'état présent et de l’avenir des 
associations coopératives (1867); ‘‘l’Interna- 
tionale et la question sociale”’ (1871); ‘‘les In- 
stitutions sociales et le droit civil 4 Sparte’”’ 
(1874); ‘‘les Etats Unis contemporains”’ (1875); 
“les Faits économiques et le mouvement social 
en Italie’’ (1889); ‘‘le Socialisme d’Etat et la ré- 
forme sociale’’ (1889); “‘le Capital, la spéculation 
et la finance au XIX® Siécle” (1892). Jannet 
belongs to the school of Le Play. 


JAPAN: After the gigantic struggle with Rus- 
sia, the nation has welcomed back her million 
soldiers who went to the front with Banzais and 
triumphal arches in every town and almost every 
rural village. 

The nation is sobered, but resourceful, and 
hopeful for the future. Japan is making large 
plans for the extension of its commerce and 
manufacturing industries. The great victories of 
the war have confirmed Japan in a place of 
equality with the Western nations. The new 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty for Alliance still further 
emphasizes Japan as a world-power, and is a 
guaranty of general peace in Eastern Asia and in 
India. 
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Japan has assumed a protectorate over Korea 
and Southern Manchuria, and has gained a pre- 
ponderating influence over China, as shown by 
the fact that thousands of educated Japanese are 
teaching in the new provincial schools in China, 
and also drilling her armies, and that more than 
10,000 Chinese are studying in the higher schools 
of Japan. This new and widening sphere of work 
and influence is a great incentive to Japan to do 
her best in meeting her new responsibilities. 

An unsuccessful struggle has been going on for 
years to secure party government. The present 
cabinet is a compromise, complex 
cabinet. The Sezyukat, the succes- 
sor of the old Liberal Party, is the 
strongest, having about 150 seats in 
the Lower House. Marquis Saionji, 
the prime minister, and two members of the pres- 
ent cabinet belong to this party. 

The Progressive Party, led by Count Okuma, 
holds nearly roo seats in the Lower House. The 
“‘Daido”’ Club is made up of small heterogeneous 

arties, and holds about eighty seats in the 
ower House. 

Manufactures, especially of silk and cotton 
spinning and weaving, are increasing with great 
rapidity. There are now 350 manufactories in 
Japan, with a capital of over 400,000,000 yen.! 
There are about 400,000 operatives employed in 
these factories, two fifths of whom are men and 
three fifths women. About 34,000 of these oper- 
atives are under fourteen years of age. They 
work from twelve to fourteen hours a day, resting 
only on the first and fifteenth of each month. In 
some factories they work sixteen or seventeen 
hoursaday. The men receive about fifteen cents 
and the women about ten cents a day. 

There are nearly 165,000 working in mines. In 
1904, of these, there were killed 267, and 323 
severely and 629 less severely injured. Three 
million people are engaged in fishing. 
In 1904, 301 of these were killed, 73 
wounded and 270 missing. There 
were taken during that year 44,000,- 
ooo yen worth of fish and 31,000,000 yen worth of 
other marine products. 

Japan has a population of about 300 to the 
square mile, but as only 15 per cent of its area is 
under cultivation, it has a population of about 
2,000 to each square mile under cultivation; 76 
per cent of the population is rural, but the urban 
population is increasing; 63 per cent of the popu- 
lation are tillers of the soil; 40 per cent of the 
tilled land is worked by tenants, and the tenant 
gets only about 4o per cent of the produce. 

The average market value of tilled land is 720 
yen anacie. One man tills only one or two acres. 
About one half of the land is tilled exclusively by 
manual labor without the use of horses or oxen. 
An acre yields about thirty bushels of rice and 
about. twenty bushels of barley, the one raised in 
the summer and the other in the winter. Thus 
an acre produces about thirty yen worth in a year, 
on an average. 

There is provision made by mine owners for 
miners when sick or injured, and in case of death 
aid is given toward the funeral expenses, and also 
asmall allowance to the families. Some of the large 
mining companies give more than 1,000,000 yen 
a year to disabled miners, and a like sum to be- 
reaved families. This system is being followed to 
some extent by some of the railroad companies, 
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1 The Japanese yen is equal to fifty cents. 
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but not to any large degree by factories. Mine 

Workers’ Mutual Aid Associations are formed in 

many of the mines and members pay a certain 
sum each month, and mine operators and other 

friends contribute, and help is given from these 

funds in case of illness, injury, or death of any 

member. 

A large tide of emigration has for many years 
set toward the northern island, the Hokkaido. 
The same is now true in regard to Korea and 
Manchuria. It is doubtful if the number emi- 
grating to Hawaii and the United States will con- 
tinue to be as large in the future as in the past. 

Each prefecture has a relief fund and the State 
hands over each year to each prefecture an 
amount proportioned to that set apart by the 
prefecture. This fund is used when 
any calamity occurs within the lim- 
its of the prefecture. The State 
also makes disbursements for paupers 
and foundlings. An aggregate relief fund of 
about 30,000,000 yen exists at the present time 


Charities 


_in the several prefectures. 


Over 15,000 paupers are aided by the State 
each year, at an expense of Over 200,000 yen. 

The following statement is made in the Japan 
Year Book for 1906, page 457: 


It is a significant fact that by far the greater part of private 
charity work of any large scope is conducted by Christians, 
both natives and aliens, and that the part played by Bud- 
dhists in this direction is shamefully out of proportion, Asto 
Shintoists, they are privileged, in popular estimate, to keep 
aloof from matters of this kind. 


This is significant as coming from the Japanese 
editor and compiler of the Year Book. 

The four leper hospitals in Japan are all con- 
ducted by foreigners. Mr. Hara’s Ex-Convict 
Home, in Tokyo, is the largest and most success- 
ful of all the forty-three such homes in the 
country. Mr. Hara was converted while in prison, 
and he has been engaged in this work for twenty- 
two years. During the last nine years he has 
received into his Home 768 ticket-of-leave con- 
victs. Of these 54 are now in the Home, 414 are 
self-supporting in honest work, 65 have died, 116 
are missing, that is, their whereabouts not known, 
and 119 have left the Home unreclaimed. The 
emperor has recently given 1,000 yen to this 
Home. Mr. Tomeoka’s Christian Reform School 
and Home for Boys in Tokyo has also received a 
gift of 1,000 yen from the emperor. 

The Okayama Orphanage is the largest of the 
nearly thirty orphanages in Japan. There are 
over 1,200 children now in this institution, which 
needs greatly increased equipment in buildings 
andendowment. The emperor and empress gave 
to this institution, two years ago, 2,000 yen and 
promised 1,000 yen a year for ten years. 

The Red Cross Society in Japan is the most re- 
markable organization in the empire. Started in 
1886, when Japan joined the Geneva Convention, 
it now numbers over 1,100,000 paying members, 
with a fund on hand of over 10,000,000 yen.” 
During the late war, 4,500,000 yen were used for 
Japanese patients and Russian prisoners. 

A Japan Woman’s League has been formed 
which has 500,000 members. This league did 
much during the late war in comforting sick and 
wounded soldiers and aiding their families. 
About 10,000,000 yen were expended during the 
war by relief societies, in aiding disabled soldiers 
and soldiers’ families. 

_ The great famine which came upon three prov- 
inces in the north, last year, affecting a million 
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people, was met by over 100,000 yen from for- 
eign countries, more than one half of which 
came from the U.S. The Japanese, including the 
imperial gift of 50,000 yen, raised about 400,000 
en. Local governments voted funds to be used 
in public works to the amount of nearly 4,000,000 
yen, and 2,000,000 yen in national and local taxes 
was remitted. An abundant harvest this year 
throughout the empire makes all hearts glad. 

The government is buying seventeen railways 
at a cost of about 424,000,000 yen. These roads 
comprize a mileage of 2,806 miles, making, with 
former government lines, an aggre- 
gate of 4,466 miles, and leaving only 
a little over 400 miles operated by 
small private companies. The gov- 
ernment owns all the telegraph lines 
and some of the telephone lines, and operates them 
in connection with the Postal Department. The 
government also has a monopoly of salt, camphor, 
and tobacco. 

The public-school system is very thoroughly 
organized and the attendance is very general; 
94.43 per cent of children of school age are in 
school, or else have finished the ordinary ele- 
mentary school. Only 15 per cent of the teachers 
are women. 

Teachers who have served for fifteen years are 
entitled to a life pension of one fourth of their 
salary, on becoming sixty-five years of age, 

‘when disabled by Bante and in 
: other special cases. If a teacher has 
Education served more than fifteen years, yly 
is added for each year. The middle 
schools are able to receive only about 60 per cent 
of those who apply, after graduating from the 
grammar schools. The high schools, also, are able 
to receive only about 36 per cent of the graduates 
of the middle schools who apply. There are now 
ninety-five higher girls’ schools with nearly 30,000 
scholars. Two thirds of the teachers in these 
schools are women, and the proportion of female 
teachers in the other schools is gradually increas- 
ing. Women are also being employed in post- 
offices, banks, and railroad ticket offices. 

The National Temperance League has ninety- 
eight affiliated societies with a membership of 
8,517. A bill prohibiting the use of any and all 
kinds of liquors to minors, after passing the Lower 
House, was defeated in the House of Peers by 
106 to 97, and the matter was referred to the 
Educational Department. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has 
affiliated with it sixty-three local unions with a 
membership of nearly 3,000. 

Meetings have been widely held by both of 
these organizations, and much valuable literature 
has been published and distributed. 

A Rescue Home, capable of caring for forty 
girls, has been completed in the capital and four- 
teen girls have been in it. About 
30,000 ‘‘comfort bags’’ were sent to 
the soldiers, in which were sent over 
200,000 copies of temperance and re- 
ligious literature. 

The W. C. T. U. is doing a much needed work 
in calling attention to the facts concerning the 
immorality in many of the schools for young men, 
by means of which young women in some of the 
higher schools, especially in the capital, have been 
led astray. 

The conditions in the schools is such that the 
Minister of Education issued an ‘‘Instruction ” 
last June, from which I quote: 
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It is scarcely necessary to say that the duty of scholars 
and students is to have a steadfast mind, to propose to them- 
selves a fixt purpose, and to look forward to achieving great 
results by zeal and diligence. Nevertheless, among the youths 
of both sexes I detect, to my great regret, a tendency to 
occasional despondency and to ethical decadence. Certain 
of those now in the schools show an inclination to luxury or 
torment themselves about empty theories, or, in extreme 
cases, allow their minds to become absorbed in dissipation, 
and, violating the precepts of virtue, lose their sense of 
shame. Unless steps be presently taken to severely reprimand 
these errors, their harmful results will be incalculable. There 
are signs that the trend of a part of society is toward insin- 
cerity and that the youths of both sexes are being led astray 
in increasing degree. Especially is this the case with recent 
publications and pictures, for these either ventilate extreme 
doctrines, inculcate pessimistic views, or depict immoral con- 
ditions to the no small detriment of education.—/Japan 
Year Book, p. 448. 


During the last two years an increasing number 
of student young men committed suicide, having 
adopted pessimistic ideas of life. They threw 
themselves over the 250-foot Kegon waterfall, 
and into the craters of active volcanoes. Two 
young men and one young woman thus threw 
themselves over the Kegon fall the week the 
writer was there, a short time ago. 

The social conditions of some of the boarding- 
houses of the great factories are deplorable, as are 
those of some of the smaller weaving-houses. 
Take the great ‘‘Nishijin’’ weaving district in the 
northeastern part of the city of Kyoto. There 
are said to be 60,000 operatives in that district. 
A large part of them are girls and boys who are 
apprenticed by their parents for a term of three 
years, and some of the girls apprenticed over three 
times. Many of them are crowded together at 
night, boys and girls in the same rooms, with de- 
plorable results. One Christian physician in the 
city has cared for nearly 400 of these unfortunate 
girls in one year, during their confinement. The 
efforts of Rev. U. G. Murphy and others, begun 
several years ago, to secure freedom for girls who 
have been sold to a life of shame, to quit such life, 
have already resulted in its abandonment by 
about 20,000, out of a total of 70,000 in the em- 
pire; and if the Supreme Court gives a favorable 
decision in a case now before it, as to whether a 
girl can leave her place of detention although 
there are debts standing against her, there will 
be a still further and more rapid diminution of 
these unfortunates, who are in durance vile. As 
it has been, the keepers of these houses managed 
to keep a girl constantly in debt. The Salvation 
Army, in addition to its other laudable work, is 
doing a good work in assisting girls to leave a life 
of shame. They have brought 129 girls to Tokyo 
from the famine region, during the last year, and 
placed them in suitable situations, most of whom 
would otherwise have been a prey to those seeking 
victims for immoral purposes. 

Shinto is disestablished and virtually declared 
not to be a religion. There are, however, over 
80,000 Shinto priests, and the “‘solemn ceremony 
of the emperor in person at the great 
shrines of Ise for the purpose of pro- 
claiming to the imperial ancestors 
the happy termination of the war 
has exerted a more or less powerful influence on 
the minds of the general public in favor of 
Shintoism.”’ 

Of Buddhism, the Japan Year Book says (page 
451): ‘‘On the whole, the world of Japanese 
Buddhism remains stagnant.’’ Then, after speak- 
ing of the efforts of the most popular sect to 
minister to the soldiers in the late war, and of 
three priests who went to Tibet to study the 
Lamainic branch of Buddhism, it continues: “In 


Religion 


apan ; 
jeeish Colonies 
contrast to these worthy undertakings, the 
chronic scandal of the East Hongwanji continues 
to seriously impair the credit of Buddhism as a 
whole.” 

The reference here is to the alleged squandering 
of the revenues of this richest temple in Japan, so 
that it is said to be some millions of yen in debt 
and some of its property has been seized by the 
creditors. 

There are, however, at present over 70,000 
officiating Buddhist priests. . 

In regard to Christianity, it is to be said that 
the late war has sobered the nation, and there is 
a marked desire on the part of the people, espe- 
cially among young men, to examine Christianity 
and listen to its teachings. The gifts of the em- 
peror to distinctively Christian institutions and 
the magnificent and unparalleled success of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association among the 
soldiers in Manchuria are having a wide and 
powerful influence in favor of Christianity. Most 
of the leading generals were favorably impressed 
and the returning soldiers have carried favorable 
impressions of Christianity into nearly half a 
million homes. The whole atmosphere, gener- 
ally, is favorable. In connection with the Prot- 
estant work, there are about 500 churches, and 
700 other preaching places. There are nearly 100 
self-supporting churches, and about 400 church 
buildings, worth nearly 1,000,000 yen. There are 
nearly 60,000 church members who gave last year 
150,000 yen for Christian work. There are about 
450 ordained Japanese ministers and over 800 un- 
ordained Japanese workers. There are over 200 
young men in theological schools and 150 women 
are being trained in Bible schools. There are over 
800 foreign missionary workers in Japan. The 
Y. M. C. A. has seven foreign secretaries and as 
many Japanese secretaries with organizations in 
nine cities, and in fifty-five schools, including two 
universities, seven higher middle schools, seven 
medical schools, and twenty-five middle schools. 


REFERENCES: The Japan Year Book, 1906, Tokyo; The 
Christian Movement in Japan, 1906, Tokyo; Japan in the 
Beginning of the Twentieth Century, published by Imperial 
Japanese Commission to the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 


rte: J. B. Davis. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 


A Constitutional Empire (1889). Mikado (1868-). Mutsu 
Hito, aided by a Privy Council. Legislative power is vested 
in the Mikado, the Diet of a House of Peers, and a House 
of Representatives. The Peers number about 370, princes 
or prominent men, elected for life or for seven years. The 
Representatives number 369, elected for four years, by males 
over twenty-five, paying a tax of at least ro yen. 

Japan has 147,655 sq. m., with a population (1905) of 
47,812,702 (310 persq.m.), The Islands of Formosa (13,500 
sq. m., with 3,059,235 population), the southern part of 
Sakhalin and the Piscadoces® also belong sig rat Tokyo 
(the capital) has 1,440,121; Osaka, 821,235; Kyoto, 353,139; 
Yokohama, 193,762; Kobe, 215,780. In 1902 there were 
84,038 Shintoist temples, 71,788 Buddhist, and 1,102 Chris- 
tian churches (Roman Catholic, Greek, and Protestant). 
Besides there were 220,572 shrines to eminent ancestors of the 
Imperial House, independent of religious sect. 

_Revenue (1906-7, estimated), 494,709,700 yen; expen- 
ditures, 495,704,700; public debt (1906), 1,872,381,120 yen. 
The extraordinary expenses of the Russian war amounted to 
1,982,000,000 yen. About 22,000,000 yen are to be set aside 
yearly to meet the war debt, which it is estimated will pay it 
off by 1939. 

Exports (1905), 328,232,220 yen; imports, 498,715,870 yen. 
Chief products: Rice, tea, sugar, silk. Imports (1905) from 
British Empire, 221,370,000 yen; from United States, 106,- 
460,000 yen; from China, 52,618,408 yen; exports to British 
Empire, 540,900,000; to U. S., 95,970,000. 

the 45,000,000 population of Japan, 30,000,000 are 
farmers, or, more correctly speaking, gardeners. The Japan- 
ese farm is a garden, irrigated and fertilized and scientifically 
and intensively tilled. 
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A writer in the Booklover’s Magazine for Aug., 1904, 
says: ‘‘The secret of the success of the little Daybreak King- 
dom has been a mystery to many students of nations. Pa- 
triotism does not explain the riddle of its strength, neither can 
commerce, nor military equipment, nor manufacturing skill. 
Western nations will fail fully to grasp the secret of the dy- 
namic intensity of Japan to-day, and will dangerously under- 
estimate the formidable possibilities of the Greater Japan— 
the Dai Nippon—of to-morrow, until they begin to study 
seriously the agricultural triumphs of that empire. For 
Japan, more scientifically than any other nation, past or 
present, has perfected the art of sending the roots of its civili- 
zation enduringly into the soil. 

“Progressive experts of high authority throughout the 
Occident now admit that in all the annals of agriculture there 
is nothing that ever approached the scientific skill of Sunrise 
husbandry.” 


JAURES, JEAN LEON: A French Socialist 
leader; born at Castres (Tarn), 1859. Gradua- 
ting from a normal school, he was a professor at 
Albi and Toulouse. Elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1885-89, he voted with the Moderate 
Republicans. Returning to his profession, he 
became interested in social questions and 1893 
was elected for Albi, and became the leading 
Socialist of the Chamber, and leader of the evo- 
lutionary wing of the national Socialist movement. 
Defeated in the election of 1898, he became the 
editor of the Petite République. Ue favored the 
entry of Millerand into the Waldeck-Rousseau 
cabinet, opposing in this J. Guesde and the or- 
thodox Socialists, but carrying the majority of 
French Socialists with him. His impassioned 
oratory and other gifts make him a natural leader, 
and to his influence largely is due the present union 
of the French Socialist Party. He was reelected 
in 1902 and 1906. Author of ‘Socialist Essays.” 


JEFFERSON, THOMAS: Third President of the 
United States; born Albemarle County, Va., 1743. 
Attending William and Mary College, and study- 
ing law at Williamsburg, was admitted to the bar 
in 1767, and soon acquired standing and wealth. 
From 1769 to the Revolution he served in the 
Virginia House of Burgesses. He soon became a 
leader of the opposition to the king, and in 1775 
took his seat in the Continental Congress. He 
drafted the Declaration of Independence; 1776 
resumed his seat in the Virginia Legislature, and 
secured the first law establishing perfect religious 
freedom. From 1779 for two years he was Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. In 1782 his wife died, and, dis- 
tracted with grief, he accepted an appointment as 
Minister to France. Appointed by Washington 
Secretary of State 1789, he served till 1794, when 
he resigned. During this period the Democratic 
Party (or Republican-Democratic Party as it was 
first called) developed with Jefferson as leader, 
opposed to the Federalism of Hamilton, Jef- 
ferson’s colleague in the Cabinet. In 1796 Jeffer- 
son was elected Vice-President, and in 1800 Presi- 
dent. During his administration the public debt 
was reduced, Louisiana purchased for $15,000,- 
ooo, Algerian pirates conquered, and the system 
of precedence abolished for a reasonable etiquette. 
Jefferson was reelected in 1804 almost without 
opposition, His embargo policy retaliating upon 
France and England by prohibiting U. S. vessels 
leaving port, however, struck a blow at the navy, 
and opposition to him increased. In 1808 he 
declined to be nominated for a third term, and 
retired to Monticello, where he interested himself 
in founding the University of Virginia. Died 
July 4, 1826. 

In social reform Jefferson is still a vital force, as 


the father of democracy and of decentralization 
in the U. S. 
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JENKINS, JOHN: English Labor M.P.; born 
1852, Pembroke Dock, South Wales. When six- 
teen, apprenticed to two firms of Cardiff ship- 
builders, he worked his way till he became presi- 
dent of the Cardiff Shipbuilding Society. In 1893 
he represented the Bristol Channel District in the 
Associated Shipwrights’ Society. His interest in 
municipal affairs led to his election in 1890 as 
town councilor, and in 1903 mayor of Cardiff. 
When the Trade-Union Congress met at Cardiff in 
1895 he presided. In ‘1906 he was elected to 
Parliament for Chatham, supported by the Labor 
Representative Committee. Address: Grange- 
town, Cardiff. 


JENKS, JEREMIAH WHIPPLE: American 
economist; born 1856, St. Clair, Mich.; graduated 
University of Michigan, 1878; Ph.D. at Halle, 
Germany, 1885; professor of political economy 
and social science at Indiana University, 1889- 
1891; and at Cornell (his present position), 1891. 
Mr. Jenks has been appointed on numerous United 
States commissions as expert agent and special 
investigator; for the INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION on 
trusts and combinations, 1899-1901, for the U.S. 
Labor Department on the same, for the War De- 
partment on financial and labor conditions in the 
Orient, on international exchange and currency 
reform in China, also by the Mexican Government 
on currency inthatcountry. Author ‘‘The Trust 
Problem,’’s t900, revised 1903; also reports for 
the above commissions, and numerous economic 
articles and papers. Address: Ithaca, N. Y. 


JEVONS, WILLIAM STANLEY: British econo- 
mist; born Liverpool, 1835; went in early life to 
Australia, and held the post of assayer in the 
Sydney mint from 1854-59; then returned to 
England in order to pursue his studies in philoso- 
phy and ethics; was professor of logic from 1866— 
1876 at Owens College, Manchester, and of econo- 
mics at University College, London, from 1876-81; 
was drowned at Bexhill in 1882. 

in the field of applied economics Jevons dis- 
cussed monometallism and bimetallism, declaring 
himself, tho in very temperate and guarded terms, 
a monometallist. He favored cooperation and 
profit-sharing, and also believed in State legisla- 
tion on social questions. (See his ‘“‘The State in 
Relation to Labor,’’ 1882.) 

In economic theory he is best known for his 
conception of total utility (g. v.). He is the author 
of a ‘‘Primer of Political Economy’’ (1878); 
“Money the Mechanism of Exchange’”’ (1879); 
“Principles of Science’’ (1874, 2 vols.); ‘‘Theory 
of Political Economy”’ (1879); ‘‘Methods of Social 
Reform” (1883); and ‘‘Investigations in Currency 
and Finance”’ (1884). 


JEWISH COLONIES: ‘‘Back to the soil”’ is 
the latest cry of the Jews. After 1,800 years of 
trading, trafficking, and banking, they are awak- 
ening to the fact that they were originally an 
agricultural people and have been kept from the 
soil by adverse laws and not by their own in- 
clinations. During this long period nearly every 
State forbade the Jew to hold land, and he was 
forced into other occupations. Gild laws and 
other restrictions even hindered their becoming 
artizans; hence largely their entry into com- 
merce. These obstacles, however, being now 
largely removed, the Jew has begun to become 
a farmer and a mechanic—tentatively at first, 
but now in ever larger numbers, 
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The oldest Jewish colonies were located in 
Palestine, where several are reported to have 
existed as early as 1170, and one, consisting of 
60 families, was definitely mentioned as located 
at Gaza in 1481. At the close of the sixteenth 
century another colony, ‘‘where only Jews were 
to dwell,’ is said to have been established near 
Tiberias. Other reports are indefinite and un- 
reliable. 

The first definite attempt to colonize the Jews 
was, strange to say, made in Russia. The his- 
torian Czacki and the poet Derzhavin prevailed 
upon the Emperor Paul in 1799 to take measures 
for settling them in agricultural colonies. He 
consented in order ‘‘to check the selfish occupa- 
tions of the Jews.’’ After various preparations 
Czar Alexander I. issued an ‘‘Enactment con- 
cerning the Jews” in 1804 to the effect that the 
Jews should be grouped into five classes, agri- 
culturists, manufacturers, artizans, merchants, 
and minor burgesses; that the agriculturists 
should be permitted to buy and lease land in 
the western and southwestern provinces; that 
the government grant 81,000 acres of land to 
the poorer colonists; that a medical certificate 
of health and physical fitness should be sub- 
mitted by every prospective settler; and that 
every family should give evidence of possessing 
at least 4oo rubles. In 1806 a large number of 
Jewish families settled in different parts of the 
province of Kherson and established in all 9 
colonies, which had to be located at a certain 
distance from Christian villages, and in which 
any occupation but farming was forbidden. 
Owing to adverse conditions of soil, climate, and 
government, the colonies did not prosper. But 
in 1823 General Intzov procured a grant from 
the Czar of 50,000 rubles for the colonies; 443 
new families joined the 1,690 already settled. 
The military discipline was, however, not suited 
to the temperament of the Jews, and the col- 
onies never prospered. A later attempt (1835) 
at colonization in New Russia failed, notwith- 
standing many privileges granted prospective 
settlers by the crown. In 1836 the Czar issued 
an order designating 40,895 acres of land near 
Tobolsk and Omsk in Siberia for Jewish colonies. 
Nine hundred families from various parts of 
Russia sent in their applications, and 36 of them 
actually arrived at Omsk, when in Jan., 1837, 
a counter order was issued to the effect that 
“the transfer of Jews to Siberia must be stopt.”’ 
Seven hundred and thirty-eight families were 
taken into the 9 colonies at Kherson against their 
desire. The government expended 234,539 ru- 
bles from 1841-45 for these, and 6 new colonies; 
about 1,661 families, or 12,779 persons, were set- 
tled in 15 colonies; 5 synagogs, 12 houses of 
prayer, 6 town-halls, 7 warehouses, 7 bath-houses, 
8 windmills, were built; they had all necessary 
farm implements and animals, but—the colonies 
failed owing chiefly to the interference of corrupt 
government officials. From 1847-60 17 new 
colonies were established in the province ot 
Ekaterinoslav and 2 in Kherson. In 1865 there 
were in all 37 colonies, with 2,873 families and 
32,943 persons cultivating nearly 249,700 acres of 
land. In 1864 Jews were deprived of the right 
to buy, or even to settle on private land. This 
edict was later recalled, and colonization pro- 
gressed rapidly in various parts of Russia and 
Poland, notably with the money and under the 
philanthropic direction of Baron Ginzburg. In 
1g00 there were in Russia 265 agricultural col- 
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onies with about 100,000 persons, working about 
256,500 acres of land. There were, moreover, 
10,038 persons in families scattered over the 
country, working over 41,310 acres. Poland has 
a large number of Jewish colonies and single 
families owning and partly cultivating in 1887 
over 639,000 acres. 

The Jews are now doing well in the Russian 
colonies; they have mastered the intricacies of 
farming, and have established a college where 
advanced teaching is given in various branches 
of agriculture. In order to prevent a return to 
commerce the colony of Rossianka, Bessarabia, 
requires that every storekeeper within its borders 
should be a Christian. If they have a number 
of failures standing against them, these must be 
attributed to the uncertainty of Russian decrees 
on the subject, or to the thwarting of the benevo- 
lent intentions of the emperors by the bureau- 
cracy, and not to a Jewish repugnance to settle 
on the land. 

Palestine is next in chronological order with 
Jewish colonies. Sir Moses Montefiore (gq. v.) 
visited the Holy Land seven times with the in- 
tention of making arrangements for colonies of 
his coreligionists. In 1838 he selected thirty- 
five families from Safed and started them on land 
bought by him. An attempt to form a colony 
had also been made by Colonel Gawler, of the 
British Army, but the conditions were not fa- 
vorable to that project, in 1845, after the war 
between Turkey and Egypt in 1839-40. A num- 
ber of organizations, e. g., the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle of Paris, the Russian ‘‘Lovers of 
Zion,’ the Odessa Aid Society, the Zionists, the 
Jewish Colonization Association of London, and 
several individuals, chiefly Baron de Hirsch 
(q. v.) and Baron de Rothschild, were so inter- 
ested in the matter and had so many applications 
that the subject was attacked vigorously after 
1870, and since that time up to 1899 about 
26 colonies have been established with approx- 
imately 5,200 people, occupying over 64,500 
acres of land. They have had many privations 
to endure, and had to combat partly inexperi- 
ence and administrative difficulties, partly an 
inclination of the colonists to depend on charity. 
Many colonies have, however, paid off their in- 
debtedness to the various charitable societies, 
and are doing well. They raise the various crops 
of Palestine, chiefly cereals; are interested in 
arboriculture, horticulture, agriculture, and flori- 
culture. A new departure is the raising of silk- 
worms. But their chief delight is viniculture, 
and they are said to produce an excellent wine 
in some colonies, particularly in the Risbon-le- 
Zion near Jaffa. They have introduced modern 
scientific farm implements, steam-plows and 
mills, spacious wine cellars, etc., e. g., at Zikron 
Ya’akob. 

The Argentine Republic has three groups of 
colonies, established by the Jewish Colonization 
Association of Paris under the auspices of Baron 
de Hirsch. Seventeen million acres were pur- 
chased in Aug., 1891, for $1,300,000 in differ- 
ent parts of the republic. Moiseville, Santa Fé 
province, was founded 1891 on a tract of 60,- 
000 acres, 22,500 of which were tilled and occu- 
pied by 168 families with 825 persons in 1899. 
The great prosperity of the colony is due chiefly 
to the culture of Luzerne, which yields 6 crops 
a year, and enables the colonists to engage in 
dairying. Mauricio, province of Buenos Ayres, 
comprizes 62,000 acres, occupied by 211 families 
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with 1,045 persons; 22,000 acres were tilled in 
1898; the rest was used as pasture for over 
3,000 head of cattle. The financial and sanitary 
conditions are good. The Clara colonies, Entre 
Rios province, date from 1894. They tilled 
(1898) 66,656 acres out of a total of 195,545 
occupied. There are 19 villages or groups with 
a total population of over 5,000; all of them are 
fairly prosperous. 

Canada had 4 Jewish colonies — Moosomin, 
Hirsch, Oxbow, and Wappella. One of these 
proved a failure. Hirsch, Assiniboia, named 
after its founder, began in 1892 with 30 families. 
In 1900 there were 28 families occupying about 
11,700 acres, all doing well. Wappella, Assini- 
boia, was established in 1894 with 20 families. 
They had means of their own, and received help 
only for the building of a school in 1898. The 
colonies are prospering. 

The United States had a Jewish colony as early 
as 1837 at Wawarsing, Ulster County, N. Y., con- 
sisting of 13 families. It was abandoned in 1842. 
The Alliance Israélite Universelle, acting through 
a local committee in New York City, bought 
5,000 acres of land on Sicily Island, Catapoula, 
near Bayou Louis, La., and settled 60 femich 
Russian families with 173 persons in 1881. They 
worked hard, but a flood of the Mississippi in 
1882 swept away all their belongings, and the 
colonists scattered. That year saw the begin- 
ning of the great Russian Jewish migration to 
the U. S., and colonies were soon established in 
many states. But a large number have been 
abandoned. 

There are a number of other colonies which 
have had a temporary success, but failed after 
one, two, or three years. The most significant 
thing about Jewish colonies in the U. S. is the 
fact that where the colonists confined themselves 
to farming, failure was the rule; success has been 
met only where industries were combined with 
farming. 

Woodbine, N. J., is the most prosperous colony 
in the U. S., and deserves special mention. It 
has its own town organization, and all the offi- 
cials are Hebrews. The settlers are farmers, 
artizans, and manufacturers. The weekly rest 
day is Saturday, but the sixteen Christians of the 
colony may work on that day. Only one arrest 
has been made since the foundation of the col- 
ony, that of a drunken tramp. A new school- 
house, costing $15,000, was built in 1904, for 561 
pupils; an agricultural college has been estab- 
lished. A ‘‘Brotherhood”’ for the general uplift 
of the colony was organized which has raised 
$12,000 within a few years. The village had 
2,500 inhabitants in 1907, and was generally pros- 
perous. 

The success of Woodbine has greatly encour- 
aged Jewish philanthropists in their endeavor 
to colonize their coreligionists. In 1904 Mr. 
Rich, of Milwaukee, founded Arpin, Wis., with 
thirty-three persons on the model of Woodbine. 
A test farm of 1,000 acres has been established at 
Kings Park, Long Island, to give the prospective 
colonists a preliminary training for a year, so as 
to avoid the mistake, made so often in the past, 
of sending grocers, shopkeepers, and factory 
hands to the land without any knowledge of 
farming. About $1,000,000 has been subscribed 
by various societies and philanthropists in order 
to push the colonization, not only with zeal as in 
the past, but with discretion. In this endeavor 
to furnish prospective Jewish farmers with the 
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necessary educational qualifications, and to pro- 

vide homes for Hebrews in the country, philan- 

thropists should be encouraged as far as possible. 
Rupotpy M. BInpeEr. 


REFERENCES: Frederic, The New Exodus; Buchholz, Geschichte 
der Justen in Riga, 1889; A. M. Lunez, Jerusalem, i.—iii.; 
Seventh Report of the Jewish Refugees’ Aid Society, London, 
1892; Die Welt, various articles, 1897-1900; Jewish Ency- 
clopedia, vol. i.; The Circle, Sept., 1907. 


JOHNSON, ALEXANDER: General secretary 
of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection; associate director of the School of Phi- 
lanthropy; born 1847 at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Lancashire, England. He engaged in commerce 
until 1884, when he became secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Cincinnati, 1884-86, and later 
of the Charity Organization Society of Chicago, 
1886-89, and of the State Board of Charities of 
Indiana, 1889-93. From 1893 to 1903 he was 
superintendent of Indiana School for Feeble- 
Minded Youth. In 1897 he was elected president 
of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. Mr. Johnson’s views on political econo- 
my and social reform may be called those of a sym- 
pathy with the Fabian Socialists, but he is hardly 
prepared to accept all their program. Address: 
2139 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHNSON, FRANCIS: General secretary of 
Independent Labor Party; born 1878 in London, 
where he was educated in a board school. After 
he had served for a time as a shop-boy in a 
second-hand bookstore he rose to the position 
of manager. Joining the Independent Labor 
Party, he soon became proiminent in his local 
branch. In rgoo he entered the general office of 
his party, became assistant secretary in 1903, and 
general secretary in 1904. Address: 23 Bride 
Lane, Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. 


JOHNSON, JOHN: Labor member of Parlia- 
ment for Gateshead; born 1850; went into the pits 
at the age of nine; became a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Durham Miners’ Association, 
in 1883; treasurer in 1890, and financial secretary 
in 1897. Elected to Parliament in 1894; again 
in 1906 by the votes of the Miners’ Association. 
Address: 20, The Avenue, Durham, England. 


JOHNSON, TOM LOFTIN: Reform mayor of 
Cleveland, and capitalist. He was born in 
Georgetown, Ky., July 28, 1854; removed to 
Indiana in his early childhood, and received an 
elementary education there. After he had made 
some money, he bought a street-railway in Indian- 
apolis; and when he had put the road on a paying 
basis, he acquired large interests in the street- 
railways of Cleveland, Detroit, and Brooklyn. 
In Cleveland, he began to manufacture iron and 
steel. 

He was elected a member of Congress by the 
Democrats from 1891-95; and became a strong 
advocate of the ‘‘single tax’’ theories. At the 
present he is devoting all his time to economic 
questions, particularly to that of taxation, and to 
his official duties as mayor of Cleveland, having 
been elected to that office in 1901. He has suc- 
ceeded in reducing the fare to three cents on the 
street-cars of his city. Address: Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM: Labor member of Par- 
liament for Nuneaton, Warwickshire; born 1849; 
began work early in a factory, later in a mine. 
Has been secretary and agent of the Warwick- 
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shire Miners’ Association since 1885; is a member 
of the County Council for Bedworth. Was elect- 
ed to Parliament in 1906, chiefly by the votes 
of the Miners’ Association, assisted by the Lib- 
erals. Address: Miners’ Offices, Bedworth, Nun- 
eaton, England. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM EUGENE; American 
journalist and Prohibitionist; born Coventry, N. 
Y., 1862; educated in public schools and Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. He was writer on the Lincoln 
Daily News, and in other journalism till he be- 
came associate editor of the New York Voice 
(Prohibition) and of The New Voice, Chicago, 
1899-1905. Was Prohibitionist nominee for 
Congress in Maryland, 1904; he is special agent 
of U. S. Interior Department, and appointed to 
aid in suppressing the liquor traffic in the Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma. Author (with John 
Woolley) ‘‘Temperance Progress in the Nine- 
teenth Century’’ (1903), and of the ‘‘Encyclo- 
pedia of the Alcohol Problem”’ (in preparation). 
Address: Laurel, Md. 


JONES, RICHARD: English economist; born 
Tunbridge Wells, England, 1790; graduated Cam- 
bridge 1816; was ordained to the ministry ; in 1833 
became professor of political economy at King’s 
College, London, and in 1835 succeeded Malthus in 
the chair of political economy and history at the 
East India College, Haileybury. From 1836 to 
1851 he occupied the position of commissioner 
under the Tithe Commutation Act. Died at 
Haileybury, Jan. 26, 1855. As an economist, 
Jones stands between the school of Adam Smith 
and the modern historical economists. He 
recognizes strongly the necessity of the inductive 
method, and opposes the deductive method of 
Ricardo. 


JOWETT, F. W.: English Labor M.P.; born 
at Bradford. He worked in the textile mills there 
and became manufacturer’s manager at twenty- 
eight. In 1901 Jowett devoted himself to public 
work, and for several years was director of the 
Bradford Provident Industrial Society. In 1892 
he became a city councilor, and in 1895 was made 
an alderman. Mr. Jowett was before the con- 
stituency from 1897. He was elected to Parlia- 
ment, 1906, for Bradford West, indorsed by the 
Labor Representative Committee. Address: 2 
Grantham Place, Bradford. 


JUDAISM, SOCIAL POLITY OF: All views 
and interpretations of the sacred books of the He- 
brew race find in them the institutes of a peculiar 
social polity. Viewed as the product of infallible 
inspiration or in the light of the latest and highest 
criticism, the Old Testament records a social 
polity, whether given of God in immediate revela- 
tion or developed through long ages of national 
evolution, of deepest interest and most practical 
significance. The heart of the whole is in the 
national law. Says Canon Fremantle (‘‘The 
World the Subject of Redemption’’): 


The Law was the center of the religion and theology of 
Israel. . . . It was not ‘‘the law of commandments contained 
in ordinances,” but the law of righteousness, which underlays 
the ordinances. . . . The mere ceremonialism, apart from 
moral good, finds no encouragement in the Old Testament. 
Against that all the prophets from Hosea onward protest. 
... . The law of moral and political relations is the center of 
che theology of the Old Testament. . . . The theme which 
is more than any other upon their poets’ lips is the law of 
Jehovah. ... 

In the Psalms there are a few faint allusions to ceremonial 
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customs, such as the laws of drink offerings of blood, or of 
forbidden food, or the purging with hyssop; a few words about 
the new moon and solemn feast days; not a word about cir- 
cumcision, not a word about the passover, not a word about 
the Sabbaths, not a word about ceremonial uncleanness. 
There is probably in modern hymns, eighteen centuries after 
Christ, more of artificial religion than in the Psalms, written 
in the bosom of Judaism. But, on the other hand, almost 
every Psalm appeals to the law of plain justice, public and 
private. ... It is the moral and political law, not the 
ceremonial, which is enshrined in the hearts of the people. 


The basis of the whole law is the recognition 
of Jehovah as the God of the nation, the Creator 
and Ruler and Owner of the earth. Land belongs 
to Him; His are the firstfruits; He is the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob; His law is to be 
obeyed. This law is given to the or- 
ganized nation, not to individuals. 
The first duty of parents to the male 
child of a Gentile convert was circum- 
cision, the symbol of initiation into 
the national life. The Law was not given to any 
person in view of a personal relation to God, but 
only to the circumcised, or their wives and 
daughters, those who belonged to the organic 
national life. It was, thus, primarily a law of 
institutions. With the organized national life 
went the family. The first duty of the circum- 
cised child was to obey and honor his parents 
(Ex. xx. 12). ‘‘Thou ‘shalt rise up before the 
hoary head, and honor the face of the old man”’ 
(Lev. xix. 32). Purity and chastity were strictly 
inculcated. The law allowed polygamy; but he 
who follows the development of the Hebrew peo- 
ple from the obscenity and impurity, into which 
they are recorded as falling, through idolatrous 
practises, in the early years of their history, into 
the comparative purity and monogamy which 
prevailed among the Jews in the time of Christ, 
will realize how practically the Law aided and de- 
veloped pure family life. 

As in all patriarchal civilizations, the servant 
or slave was made a member of the household. 
Slavery was allowed, but it was nothing like 
chattel slavery; it was scarcely slavery. In 
Judea alone of all countries, ancient and modern, 
the slave had rights and was not un- 
der the caprice of his master. Every 
Hebrew slave could go free at the end 
of the sixth year (Ex. xxi. 2). He 
was to be furnished liberally out of the 
flock, and out of the flour, and out of the wine- 
press (Deut. xv. 14). The wages of servants were 
to be paid every night: ‘‘The wages of him that is 
hired shall not abide all night until the morning”’ 
(Lev. xix. 13). Charity in all relations was in- 
culcated: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor,”’ said 
the law (Lev. xix. 18); ‘‘Thou shalt hate thine 
enemy’’ was an unauthorized addition. Justice 
in trade was a sacred duty (Lev. xix. 36); but the 
needy were particularly to be aided. ‘‘If there 
be among you a poor man, of one of the brethren, 
within any of the gates in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not harden 
thy heart, nor shut thine hand from thy poor 
brother, but thou shalt open thine hand wide unto 
him and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his 
need’’ (Deut. xv. 7, 8). The loan was to be with- 
out interest. ‘‘If thou lend money to any of my 
people that is poor by thee, thou shalt not be to 
him as a usurer; neither shalt thou lay upon him 
usury’? (Ex. xxii. 25). Usury meant interest; 
the word is sometimes translated increase. ‘‘Thou 
shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother, usury 
of money, usury of victuals, usury of anything 
that is lent upon usury,” said the Deuteronomic 
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law. This was not a moral law of universal va- 
lidity. The Hebrew was allowed to take interest 
from a Gentile. ‘‘Unto a stranger thou mayest 
lend upon usury” (Deut. xxiii. 20). It was a so- 
cialist law, and one had to belong to the instituted 
nation to gain its benefits. Those who walked 
through cornfields or vineyards were to be allowed 
to pluck of the corn or the vine (Deut. xxiii. 25). 
The widow and the orphan were particularly to be 
cared for (Deut. x. 18). , 

All these enactments were made possible by 
the Hebrew land law. Under private property 
and a competitive civilization it is impossible to 
lend without interest to every one 
that asks, or to allow trespassing on 
a planted field or vineyard. Under 
the Hebrew law it was possible, be- 
cause everybody was protected in the use (not 
ownership) of a little land, and therefore those 
who needed to borrow or receive aid were com- 
paratively few. God was considered the owner 
of all the land, and it was meted out not for own- 
ership, but for use. ‘‘The land shall not be sold 
forever, for the land is mine,”’ God is represented 
as saying in Lev. xxv. 23. The land was sup- 
posed to have been measured out by Joshua by 
the line and the Jot, and a portion assigned to each 
family according to its size. And this ownership 
for use was inalienable. If any family became 
embarrassed and gave the land in debt, it re- 
turned on the fiftieth year—the year of jubilee— 
to itsformer owner. This was the wording of the 
law as given in Lev. xxv. 24-31: 

And in all the land of your possession ye shall grant a re- 
demption for the land. 

If thy brother be waxen poor, and hath sold away some of 
his possession, and if any of his kin come to redeem it, then 
shall he redeem that which his brother sold. 

And if the man have none to redeem it, and himself be able 
to redeem it; 

Then let him count the years of the sale thereof, and re- 
store the overplus unto the man to whom he sold it, that he 
may return unto his possession. 

But if he be not able to restore it to him, then that which is 
sold shall remain in the hand of him that hath bought it 
until the year of jubilee; and in the jubilee it shall go out, and 
he shall return unto his possession. 


Land Law 


There was a difference, however, with walled 
cities. 

And if a man sell a dwelling-house in a walled city, then he 
may redeem it within a whole year after it is sold; withina 
full year may he redeem it. 

And if it be not redeemed witliin the space of a full year, 
then the house that zs in the walied city shall be established 
forever to him that bought it, throughout his generations: 
it shall not go out in the jubilee. 

But the houses of the villages, which have no walls round 
about them, shall be counted as the fields of the country: 
they may be redeemed, and they shall go out in the jubilee. 


The object of this distinction seems to have 
been to make agricultural life and property more 
secure than city life and property, in order to 
encourage agricultural life. But it was not only 
the land that the law protected for the use of all. 
It was a socialist law in that it protected the 
worker in the ownership of his tools. If he gave 
them in pledge they could not be kept from him 
overnight. Says Deut. xxiv. 10-14: 

When thou dost lend thy brother anything, thou shalt not 
go into his house to fetch his pledge. 

Thou shalt stand abroad, and the man to whom thou dost 
lend shall bring out the pledge abroad unto thee. 

And if the man be poor, thou shalt not sleep with his pledge. 

In any case thou shalt deliver him the pledge again when 
the sun goeth down, that he may sleep in his own raiment, 
and bless thee: and it shall be righteousness unto thee before 
the Lord thy God. 


Verse 6 in the same chapter says: ‘‘No man 
shall take the nether or upper millstone to 
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pieces, for he taketh a man’s life to pledge.” 

rotected thus, both in the access to land and the 
use of tools, no Hebrew, as long as the law was 
obeyed, need be poor. Taxation was a single tax 
of one tenth of all produce of the soil or the flock. 
This prevented all extortion of financiers. The 
whole system of laws was connected with a 
ritual to connect the political law with the 
thought of God. Great religious 
festivals were organized in connection 
with the national history and with 
the seasons. The Levites admin- 
istered the law in connection with 
the temple or religious gatherings. The people, 
in solemn assemblies, repeated the curses and 
blessings of the Law. The whole law of the land 
was connected with the religious Sabbatical 
feasts. One day in seven the laborer found com- 
plete rest. One year in seven the land was to go 
untilled; the slave was to go free; one year in 
seven times seven was the year of jubilee, when 
land reverted to the owner and every mortgage 
was wiped off. Religion was thus associated 
with relief from labor and release from debt. 
There was no king; those ruled who showed 
themselves inspired of God; the nation was 
organized by tribes, families, and other divisions. 
Such was, in brief, the Hebrew social polity. In 
practise it was overthrown. The Hebrew people 
eventually chose a king, and found slavery and 
captivity. Some think the law was never ful- 
filled; that the law we have summarized was only 
very gradually developed. With the history we 
are not here concerned. Christian socialists be- 
lieve that it needed the Spirit of Christ to fulfil 
thelaw. (See CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM.) Socialists 
argue that the world was not yet ready for social- 
ism. Individualists claim that it was an impos- 
stble and impractical legalism. 
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JUDICIARY SYSTEM UNITED STATES AND 
GREAT BRITAIN: (For other countries, see 
those countries.) 


I. UNITED STATES. 


The judiciary system of the U. S., on account 
of the size of the country and the involved rela- 
tion of federal and state courts, is very much 
more complicated and involved than in any 
other, and in no other country does the judiciary 
play the important political part that it does in 
the U.S.; for in no country except the U. S. is the 
Supreme Court of justice also the Supreme Court 
of legislative judgment. 

We consider (a) the Federal Courts; (b) the 
Supreme Court; (c) the State Courts; (d) the Mis- 
carriage of Justice. 

a. The Federal Courts.—The constitution gives 
to federal courts jurisdiction in 

1. All cases in law and equity arising under the 
constitution, the laws of the U. S., treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under their authority, 
and in general all cases concerning the country as 
a whole, ministers, and consuls. 

2. Controversies between two or more states, 
between citizens of different states, between citi- 
zens of the same state claiming lands under grants 
of different states, and between a state, or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or 
subjects. 

The federal courts are of three kinds—the Su- 
preme Court at Washington, circuit, and district 
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courts. The Supreme Court has nine judges—a 
chief justice (salary, $13,000) and eight associate 
judges (salaries, $12,500). They are nominated 
for life by the president and confirmed by the 
Senate, and are removable only by impeachment. 
Only once has a judge of the Supreme Court been 
impeached—Samuel Chase, of Maryland, in 
1804-5, and then unsuccessfully. The Supreme 
Court sits from October to July of each year. Six 
judges must be present to pronounce a decision, 
and every case is discust by the whole body 
twice over. ; ees 

The circuit courts number nine, each with its 
own judges (salaries, $7,000), and to each is al- 
lotted a judge of the Supreme Court. A Circuit 
Court of Appeals was established in 1891, to at- 
tempt to relieve the overtaxed Supreme Court. 
District courts number gr, and there has been 
established at Washington a special Court of 
Claims. All federal judges are appointed for 
life (subject to impeachment), as the Supreme 
judges, tho the constitution does not state that 
this should be so. The jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court in cases affecting ambassadors, and 
where a state is a party, is original; in all other 
cases itisappellate. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the federal courts, 
which extends to all offenses against federal law, 
is purely statutory. ‘‘The U.S. as 
such can have no common law. It 
derives its powers from the grant of 
the people made by the constitution, 
and they are all to be found in the written law, and 
not elsewhere’’ (Cooley’s ‘‘ Principles,” p. 131). 

Each federal court has attached to it a U. S. 
marshal, to carry out its decisions, and he can 
call on good citizens for help, and, if necessary, 
apply to Washington to obtain the aid of the 
federal troops. 

On the somewhat complicated point as to the 
relation of federal and state law, Mr. Bryce says 
(‘The American Commonwealth,” 1st ed. pp. 
247, 248): 

The U.S. is a federation of commonwealths, each of which 
has its own constitution and laws. The federal constitution 
not only gives certain powers to Congress, as the national 
legislature, but recognizes certain powers in the states, in 
virtue whereof their respective peoples have enacted funda- 
mental state laws (the state constitutions) and have en- 
abled their respective legislatures to pass state statutes. 
However, as the nation takes precedence of the states, the 
federal constitution, which is the supreme law of the land 
everywhere, and the statutes duly made by Congress under it, 
are preferred to all state constitutions and statutes; and if any 
conflict arise between them, the latter must give way. The 
same phenomenon therefore occurs as in the case of an incon- 
sistency between the constitution and a congressional statute, 
Where it is shown that a state constitution or statute in- 
fringes either the federal constitution or a federal (i. e., 
congressional) statute, the state constitution or statute must 
be held and declared invalid. And this declaration must, of 
course, proceed from the courts, nor solely from the federal 
courts; because when a state court decides against its own 


meiutes or constitution in favor of a federal law, its decision 
is final. 


Jurisdiction 


b. The Supreme Court.—The constitution of the 
U.S. is above the power of Congress to change. 
It was ratified and made binding not by Congress, 
but by the people, and can be amended only by 
the people in appointed ways—a most difficult 
and slow process. Congress can therefore legis- 
late only subject to the limits the constitution 
sets. The tenth amendment to the constitution, 
adopted in 1791, distinctly says: ‘‘The powers not 
delegated to the U.S. by the constitution nor pro- 
hibited by it to the states are reserved to the states 
respectively or to the people.”’ 

‘he body that finally decides what is constitu- 
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tional is the Supreme Court. Any law that the 
Supreme Court decides unconstitutional is illegal. 
This gives the Supreme Court enormous power. 
After long debate Congress passed an income tax 
(q. 9.), and there is no question that such a tax 
was desired by a large majority of the people; but 
the Supreme Court decided by one vote that the 
bill was unconstitutional, and the bill did not be- 
come law. In such a case a single corrupt judge 
could subvert the will of the whole people save 
as by slow process the constitution is amended. 
This to an extent makes the judiciary supreme 
over Congress and the executive, and (except by 
the slow process of constitutional amendment) to 
a degree supreme over the people. It is true that 
the Supreme Court does not formally act on legis- 
lative bills—its power is only one of interpreta- 
tion. It simply decides the individual case 
brought before it according to the law, and where 
laws conflict, according to the highest law, that 
is the constitution; but this practically enables it 
to pass upon any bill enacted by 
Congress. And this power of inter- 
pretation is the greater for two rea- 
sons: (1) That a wrong decision is 
not easily reversed. In England, if 
the courts find that a law means what the people 
do not desire, the law can easily be amended. In 
the U. S. a wrong interpretation of the constitu- 
tion is most difficult to reverse. (2) The consti- 
tution, being of necessity brief, the opportunity 
for interpretation is very broad. Hence in prac- 
tise the Supreme Court has enormous power. It 
is true that this power has not been frequently 
corruptly used. The Supreme Court has not by 
many been considered venal or even unfair; but 
the trouble is that the people often have more to 
fear from just decisions than unjust. A decision 
flagrantly unjust or venal could be more easily 
reversed; but a just decision that the constitution 
does not allow of a certain measure is difficult to 
reverse, even tho the whole people desire it. Yet, 
to Democrats, at least, what the large majority 
desire ought to be legal. Legislation ought to 
belong in usufruct to the living. A free people 
ought not to be fettered by a constitution enacted 
a century ago under conditions utterly different 
from the present. Yet if the Supreme Court de- 
cides a bill unconstitutional, it cannot hold, no 
matter what the people will, save by slow process 
of amendment; and the more honest the judges 
are the more difficult to change the decision. In 
cases where a U. S. official, like the president, 
deems that the Supreme Court has made a mis- 
take in the interpretation of the constitution, it 
has been claimed that he must follow the best 
judgment he has and disobey the Supreme Court, 
since, in his judgment, to obey the court would 
violate the constitution he is first of all bound to 
obey. President Jackson attacked the U. S. 
Bank as illegal, tho the Supreme Court had de- 
cided it legal. Jefferson denounced a judgment 
of Chief Justice Marshall. Majorities in Congress 
have claimed the same right; but recently both 
executive and legislative have receded from 
claiming this right, and certainly in case of a just 
decision it would be impossible to disobey it on 
this ground. 

The constitution does not limit the number of 
supreme judges, and some claim that the will of 
the people could be realized by appointing judges 
who would decide that the will of the people was 
constitutional; but such a procedure would be 
looked upon as revolutionary by many, if not by 
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most. The seriousness of this feature of the con- 
stitution cannot, therefore, be easily exaggerated. 
It is true that thus far no great evils have seemed 
to arise. John Fiske says of the Supreme Court 
(‘Civil Government in the U.S.” p. 252): 


It is peculiarly American, and for its exalted character and 
priceless services it is an institution of which Americans may 
well be proud. 


Mr. Bryce says (‘‘The American Common- 
wealth,’’ rst ed., pp. 406, 407): 

The rigid constitution of the U. S. has rendered and 
renders inestimable service. It pepo obstacles to rash 
and hasty changes. It secures time for deliberation. . . . It 
forms the mind and temper of the people. It trains them to 
habits of legality. . . . It familiarizes them with, it attaches 
them by ties of pride and reverence to, those fundamental 
truths on which the constitution is based. 


And again (p. 271): i 


The credit and dignity of the Supreme Court stand very 
high. No one of its members has ever been suspected of 
corruption, and comparatively few have allowed their politi- 
cal sympathies to disturb their official judgment. 


But in spite of this favorable view two things 
must be remembered: (1) that the longer the 
country moves from the conditions when the 
constitution was framed, the more must its re- 
quirements fetter and be unsuited to the needs 
and wishes of the people; (2) the more political 
questions turn upon industrial and financial 
questions, the more likely is the Supreme Court 
to be out*of touch with the masses of the coun- 
try. Almost of necessity the supreme judges 
come from the class of the most educated, the 
most successful, the most wealthy; this must be 
so almost inevitably from the nature of the case; 
almost inevitably, therefore, with the best of will, 
they must judge from their environment, their 
education, their experience. Whether they will 
understand the common people is, 
therefore, especially in industrial 
matters, at least questionable. With- 
out, then, reflection upon the purity 
of the Supreme Court, its power under the con- 
stitution is open to the gravest question. It is 
not necessary. InEnglanditisnotso. InEng- 
land, Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Act 
of Settlement, the Acts of Union with Scotland 
and Ireland are merely ordinary laws which can 
be repealed by Parliament at any moment. There 
is no constitution superior to the legislature. 
All laws are made by the legislature and all can 
be repealed by it; nor is the institution necessary 
even to a republic. ; 

Says Mr. Bryce (‘‘The American Common- 
wealth,” pp. 259, 260): 

The case of Switzerland shows that the American plan is not 
the only one possible to a federation. The Swiss Federal 
Court, while instituted in imitation of the American, is not 
the only authority competent to determine whether a canon- 
ical law is void because inconsistent with the federal con- 
stitution, for in some cases recourse must be had not to the 
court but to the Federal Council, which is a sort of executive 
cabinet of the confederation. And the Federal Court is 
bound to enforce every law passed by the federal legislature, 
even if it violate the constitution. In other words, the 
Swiss constitution has reserved some points of canonical 
law for an authority not judicial, but political, and has made 
the federal legislature the sole judge of its own powers, the 
authorized interpreter of the constitution, and an interpreter 
not likely to proceed on purely legal grounds. 


Some radicals believe that the cure for America 
lies in one constitutional amendment giving to 
Congress the power of action, within certain 
limits, without reference to the constitution. A 
large number find the cure in the adoption of the 
referendum (g. v.). 


Unnecessary 
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c. State Judiciary.—The judiciary in every 
state includes three sets of courts: A supreme 
court or court of appeals; superior courts of 
record; local courts; but the particular names and 
relations of these several tribunals and the ar- 
rangements for criminal business vary greatly 
from state to state. There are courts of com- 
mon pleas, probate courts, surrogate courts, pre- 
rogative courts, courts of oyer and terminer, or- 
phans’ courts, courts of general sessions of the 
peace and jail delivery, quarter sessions, hustings’ 
courts, county courts, etc. 

The jurisdiction of state courts is complete. 
There is no appeal to federal courts except on 
matters pertaining to federal law. Each state 
recognizes the judgments of the courts of a sister 
state, gives credit to its public acts and records, 
and delivers up to its justice any fugitive from its 
jurisdiction charged with a crime. Of course 
the courts of one state are not bound either by 
law or usage to follow the reported decisions of 
those of another state. They use such decisions 
merely for their own enlightenment, and as some 
evidence of the common law, just as they use the 
English law reports. Each state makes its own 
law, and these laws vary enormously not only be- 
tween states, but also from time to time. 

Concerning the purity of the state judiciary, 
Mr. Bryce says (‘‘The American Commonwealth,” 


P. 507): 


Any one of the three phenomena I have described—popular 
elections, short terms, and small salaries—would be sufficient 
to lower the character of the judiciary. Popular elections 
throw the choice into the hands of political parties—that is 
to say, of knots of wirepullers, inclined to use every office as a 
means of rewarding political services, and garrisoning with 
grateful partizans posts which may conceivably become of 
political importance. Short terms . . . oblige the judge to 
Temember and keep on good terms with those who have 
made him what he is, and in whose hands his fortunes lie. . . . 
Small salaries prevent able men from offering themselves for 

laces whose incomes are perhaps only one tenth of what a 
eading barrister can make by private practise. . . . The mis- 
chief is serious, but I must own that it is smaller than a 
European observer is prepared to expect. 


The reasons given for this lack of the worst re- 
sults Mr. Bryce considers the presence in every 
state of federal tribunals, the power-of public 
opinion, and lastly the power of the professional 
influence of the bar. Nevertheless, great scan- 
dals have arisen. (See CoRRUPTION.) 

Lawyers in the U. S., differently from those in 
Europe, are allowed to plead in any court they 
will. Almost absolute liberty is given. The re- 
sult is an intense competition, and not unfre- 
quently a low tone for the profession. 

This freedom allows of great injustice to the 
poor. Judgments are often pronounced, not 
upon absolute equity, but wpon whether the ac- 
cused has in court been proven to have violated a 
law. Especially where the laws are as involved 
as in the U. S., a shrewd lawyer, unless opposed 
by one equally shrewd, can find some loophole in 
the law for almost any client, at least in civil 
practise. A wealthy corporation can afford to em- 
ploy the shrewdest counsel. The poor usually 
cannot. Therefore the poor are usually in suc 
cases helpless. Of the injustice of this to the 
poor we speak in the next section. Of its effect 
upon the lawyers we speak now. It 
means that in most cases success for 
the lawyer lies in shrewdly defending 
or serving the interests of the great 
corporations, as the railroads, ete. 
To do this requires of necessity no actual dis- 
honesty, but simply the development of ability 


Corporation 
Lawyers 
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to see shrewd ways of avoiding or using the re- 
quirements of law. The average successful lawyer 
is the corporation lawyer. He becomes accus- 
tomed to viewing things not from the standpoint 
of equity, but of shrewd interpretation in favor 
of his corporation. This is what he is paid to 
do. Involving at first at least no absolute dis- 
honesty, it leads too often to a blunting of the 
moral sense. Even where this does not result, by 
his interests, his ambitions, his associations, his 
professional instinct, above all, his social environ- 
ment, he becomes honestly the partizan of the 
corporation. He goes into the legislature and 
finds there abundant opportunity to serve his 
former clients, and by his training is led even un- 
consciously to do so. The financial prizes in this 
line are very large. Corporation lawyers, in what 
is considered perfectly legitimate practise, can 
make as much as $100,0c0 a year, while $50,000 
is not infrequent. With 114,000 lawyers in the 
U. S., in 1900 competing for these prizes, many of 
them poor, the temptation to rise by serving the 
interests of wealth becomes well-nigh irresistible. 
A very few succeed by championing the cause of 
labor, but usually they lose professional and social 
caste, so that many who for political reasons might 
choose the side of the poor are deterred by family 
and social claims. Under these circumstances, 
without the necessity of implying any unusual 
corruption on the part of the lawyers, the people 
are, and especially the labor people, not without 
reason, growing suspicious of corporation attor- 
neys, and particularly of their presence in legis- 
latures, where, however, they form the large 
majority in the House of Representatives. 

d. The Miscarriage of Justice—-The miscar- 
riage of justice in modern courts is not mainly 
due to unjust judges or corrupt lawyers, but to 
the present judicial system. Professor Ely writes 
in the Christian Advocate: 


Perhaps no current phrase is more frequently heard than 
that all men are equal before the law. It belongs to a class 
of phrases which cover facts and prevent thought. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, for it is possible to mention 
at Sidi respects in which legal inequality exists to-day in 
the Uy 0. 

rt. All men are supposed to be familiar with the law, and 
ignorance of the law excuses no one. How, then, can we talk 
about the equality of the law, when the law is so complicated, 
and only few can know it? In addition to the comparatively 
few who can know it, there are a few wealthy individuals and 
corporations who can employ well-trained experts in the law 
to inform them of the law in so far as it is important for them 
to know it. Compare the situation in this respect of a great 
railway corporation and a labor organization with which it 
may be engaged in conflict. It is not at all unlikely that 
some of the officers of the corporation may themselves be 
trained lawyers, receiving salaries of from $5,000 to $25,000, 
and in addition to this the corporation is certain to have in its 
constant employment attorneys receiving high salaries, and 
who give advice upon every step taken. The counselors of 
the corporation are familiar with every twist and turn of the 
law, and know the purport of conflicting judicial decisions, 

so hard for the ordinary man to understand. 
The highest salary ever received by an officer 


Expense of a labor organization was $5,000, and it is 
of Litigation believed that at the present time no one 
8 receives over $3,000. o labor organization 


can keep in its constant employ able attorneys, 

: : for, on the one hand, it cannot pay sufficiently 

high salaries to secure the best talent, and, on the other, the 

position of attorney for working men is not calculated to lead 
to further advancement... . 

2. The law affords very unequal protection to the rich and 
to the poor. The avenues of justice are in one way and an- 
ether closed to the poor and ignorant. If ignorance itself 
of the proper methods of securing redress is not a sufficient 
barrier, fees of one kind and another and heavy court charges 
deter the poorer members of the community from seeking 
justice at law. When poor people have a case in the courts to 
protect them against their employers, or others with larger 
economic resources, the case may be delayed from time to 
time, may be appealed froin one court to another, and it may 
be transferred from one jurisdiction to another, Railway 
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corporations engaged in interstate commerce like to transfer 
cases to the U.S. courts, and thus they can put their antago- 
nists to the expense of long journeys. These are some of the 
ways by means of which the resources of the poorer party can 
be ex!:austed and justice defeated. Often the poor man 
does not know how to take the first step to secure justice, and 
when he takes the first step it often happens that he is ex- 
hausted before he can take the last one. . 

The secretary of t.:e Chicago Bureau of Justice, to which 
reference has already been made, in his second annual report 
speaks about the inaccessibility of the means of legal redress 
for wage-earners, and generally for the poorer members of the 
community. He says that it is necessary that the fee system 
should be abolished, both in so far as it relates to justices of 
the peace and toconstables. .. . 

3. We must consider the inequality of the law itself. The 
Jaw in the U. S. is not so framed expressly that an offense 
committed by an employer or a rich man receives one kind 
of punishment, and the offense committed by an employee ora 
poor man receives a different kind of punishment, but the 
penalties areso framed that they bear with unequal severity 
upon the various social classes, and thus offenses apt to be 
committed by the rich are not likely to be visited by such 
heavy penalties as those to which the poorer people are 
specially liable. hy ; 

I am glad to be able to quote so good an authority, a man 
so highly esteemed, as the late Josiah Quincy, who in his 
“Figures of the Past’’ thus describes one kind of legal in- 
equality: ‘It is no disrespect to the majesty of the law to 
maintain that it has not yet sloughed off all its barbarisms. 
So long as a punishment of a money fine is accepted from the 
rich, and the alternative imprisonment is exacted from the 
poor, the equality of all men before the law is but a sounding 

hrase.”’ 
4. We have under the next heading to notice the unequal 
administration of even equal law. The devices which are 
open to those who can employ the best legal counsel for 
escaping the penalties of the law on the one hand, and for 
bringing them to bear heavily on opponents on 
the other hand, are well knowntoall. Again, 


Unequal I am glad to be able to make a quotation, in 
Administra- order to have additional confirmation of my 
z position, altho I think no honest and well- 
tion informed man will attempt to dispute it. It 


excited no surprize a few years ago when Mr. 

Walling, ex-Superintendent of Police of New 
York City, said, ‘‘Altho, of course, all things are possible, 
yet I would not count as among probable contingencies under 
the present system of government in New York the hanging 
of any one of its millionaires, no matter how unprovoked or 
premeditated the murder he might have committed.” 

Many examples of unequal administration of the law can be 
given—in fact, so many that it seems almost absurd to 
mention any concrete cases. Nevertheless, I will give one or 
two illustrations in order to direct the thought of my readers, 
and to lead to further observation on their part. Railways 
are again instructive. A few years ago a terrible accident oc- 
curred in Massachusetts. The railway directors had disre- 
garded the express recommendations of the railway com- 
missioners of Massachusetts to test the safety of the bridge 
properly. There were no automatic brakes, and there were 
net so many brakemen as the law requires. A prominent 
paper of New York of high standing said that the case was 
clearly one of a preventable accident, and that it was deemed 
in law criminal negligence. The writer of the editorial stated 
that the parties responsible could be indicted and punished, 
and suggested that an example of punishment would teach 
railway managers a useful lesson. Is it necessary to tell my 
readers that no attempt was made to enforce the law? Every 
reader knows it before I state it, and he knows, furthermore, 
that the law in such cases is not likely to be enforced. Sup- 
pose, on the other hand. that the leaders of a great labor 
organization, in their desire to raise wages, or for any pe- 
cuniary reasons, should take a course resulting in loss of life, 
is there one of my readers who does not know that the law 
would lay a very heavy hand on these labor leaders? It 
happened not long ago that certain directors of a great cor- 
poration were indicted for an accident which resulted in a 
horrible death of passengers: How tenderly and consider- 
ately they were treated when they were brought before the 
court was described by the daily press, and the bail was fixt 
at $5,000, a mere nothing for men of vast wealth. About the 
same time a labor leader was indicted in New York for con- 
spiracy and extortion. This leader was at the time in Penn- 
sylvania, and bail was at first altogether refused, and finally 
was fixt at $20,000, an enormous sum for such a person, 
probably more than he and a half dozen of his best friends 
together were worth. 

Taxation reveals another kind of unequal administration. 
The property of the rich is rarely assessed at so high a relative 
tate as the property of the poor. .. . 

5. A fifth kind of legal inequality is seen in the failure to 
provide laws needed by the masses when contrasted with the 
readiness to provide laws needed by the few rich, especially 
powerful corporations. . . . 

6. The last kind of legal inequality relates to the use of 
more or less corrupt means for defeating the ends of justice. 
These means, which of course should not exist at all, are 
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accessible only to the few. Jury-bribing is one, but that is 
coarse and clumsy. There are many more refined processes. 
A friend of mine was employed in a large law office which was 
concerned especially with railway cases. He tells me that the 
lawyers in this office secure a list of all names on the jury list 
in all places along the line of the railway for which they are 
attorneys. They found out before cases were tried the 
personal opinions in regard to railways of every single man 
who could be drawn for jury service, and they challenged the 
names of those who were regarded as unfriendly to railways. 
He said that it thus becomes impossible for any one to recover 
damages. I will mention only two other devices under this 
head. One is through influence with the appointing power to 
secure the appointment of judges friendly to railway interests 
where judges are appointed, and through influence with 
politicians to secure the nomination of judges by both parties 
favorable to these same interests. 


II. Great BRITAIN. 


The judicial system of Great Britain and Ire- 
land is much more simple. In England and Wales 
the principal courts with criminal jurisdiction are 
the High Court of Justice, the courts of oyer and 
terminer and jail delivery (assizes), the general or 
quarter sessions, the petty sessions courts, and 
the Central. Criminal Court. Two or more 
justices of the peace, sitting with a metropolitan 
or borough police magistrate or other stipendary 
magistrate, constitute a petty sessions court. 
Two justices constitute a court of ‘‘quarter ses- 
sions,’’ meeting quarterly in ‘‘general sessions”’ 
at other times. Assize courts also meet quarterly 
in appointed towns, held by a commissioner, 
nominated by the crown, usually from the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, but 
sometimes merely a king’s counsel. The Central 
Criminal is for the city of London. The petty 
sessions deal with minor offenses, and greater 
offenses are usually investigated by them and 
then tried in sessions or assizes. At least twelve 
and not over twenty-three citizens of the district 
form a grand jury, and if they find a true bill, the 
case is tried before a judge and petty jury of 
twelve, from which there is ordinarily no appeal. 
If declared innocent the accused cannot be tried 
again on the charge; if convicted on questions of 
law (not of fact), the judge may reserve the case 
for the Court of Crown Cases Reserved. 

In Scotland borough magistrates and justices 
of the peace try minor cases; county sheriffs are 
the criminal judges, and if they try cases with a 
jury there can be no appeal. The supreme court 
is the High Court of Justice, and consists of all the 
judges of the Court of Sessions. One judge can 
and usually does try most cases. 

In Ireland the system is not essentially differ- 
ent from that of England and Wales. (For other 
countries, see those countries.) 


JURY, TRIAL BY: A “petit” jury is a body 
of twelve men selected and sworn to determine 
the facts as to a suit or an indictment and to find 
their verdict according to the evidence presented 
tothem. A ‘‘grand’’ jury is one of not less than 
twelve or more than twenty-three, of whom twelve 
must agree, to decide whether there is a sufficient 
reasonable probability that a person has com- 
mitted an offense to justify presenting or holding 
him for trial before a petit jury. The grand jury 
still has generally the right to some extent to in- 
quire into criminal offenses of its own motion. 

- The jury, as known in England and America, 
is the descendant of the Frankish and Norman 
use of the inquisition, i. e., the practise of ascer- 
taining facts by summoning together by public 
authority a number of men most likely and most 
competent, as living in the place where the facts 
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occurred, to know and tell the truth. By aslow, 
but logical, process of development, it is now es- 
tablished that the jury must base their verdict 
only on the evidence submitted to them. The 
judges have now adequate power to set aside ver- 
dicts which they consider contrary to the evidence 
or to the instructions given by the court as to the 
law, and to reduce damages. It is clearly estab- 
lished that the jury are to deal only with the 
facts, and that all matters of law are to be left to 
the judge in civil cases, and so almost everywhere | 
in criminal cases. Almost everywhere, provision 
is made for waiver of jury trial by consent and for 
sending to masters or auditors cases which appear 
to be too long or complex for the jury, even tho 
the parties may still insist upon a retrial before a 
jury. Great pains are taken everywhere to se- 
cure impartial juries. The parties in civil cases, 
and the accused in criminal, have ample oppor- 
tunity to object to jurors for cause and to some 
extent without assigning cause. 

There is now, as there always has been, some 
complaint of the jury system, but nothing more 
satisfactory has yet been developed. In criminal 
cases, many men who might be competent are 
disqualified because they have, or think they have, 
formed an opinion on newspaper reports. Men 
of intelligence and otherwise good character are 
rarely willing to do their share of the public duty 
by serving on juries, while others not fit for those 
duties are eager to undertake them, attracted by 
the pay, generally more than that of an unskilled 
laborer. That this is nothing new may be seen 
from the recital in the statute of 13 Edward L., 38, 
in 1285, of the practise of putting on diseased, 
decrepit and poor men, and sparing the rich. The 
abolition of the requirement of uniformity in 
verdicts is often and frequently urged. 

For a thorough and interesting account of the 
development of the modern English and Ameri- 
can jury and of the consequent formation of a 
great body of law as to evidence, see ‘‘A Prelimi- 
nary Treatise on Evidence,” by James B. Thayer, 
professor at the Harvard Law School. 

RoBerRT H. GARDINER. 


JUSTI, HERMAN: Commissioner of Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association; born Louisville, Ky., 
1851; attended public schools until fifteenth yéar; 
first worked for Louisville Board of Trade as mes- 
senger and statistician; at nineteen worked in the 
iron and hardware business of W. B. Belknap & 
Co., and in 1875 was admitted to a partnership in 
the firm, from which he retired in the spring of 
1882 and went abroad. Returning to the United 
States, settled in Nashville, Tenn., and became in 
turn merchant, trust officer, bank president, until 


_ 1898, when he moved to Illinois and engaged in 


the coal-mining industry. Here he conceived the 
idea of settling disputes with labor through a com- 
mission selected by the employers and in 1900 be- 
came the first Commissioner of the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, which position he still 
holds. He is a member of the American Eco- 
nomic Association and the American Society of 
Social Science. Mr. Justi maintains that the re- 
lations existing between capital and labor should 
be purely business relations and that the methods 
employed to avoid and settle labor disputes should 
be business methods. He opposes the incorpora- 
tion of labor organizations, but believes that 
labor organizations should put in trust with some 
responsible trustee a sufficient fund to compen- 
sate individual employers where loss has resulted 
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to them because of failure to carry out contracts. 
He has written many papers, and makes many 
addresses on labor questions, among which are: 
‘Conciliation and Arbitration in the Coal Mining 
Industry”’; ‘‘The Organization of Capital’’; ‘‘The 
Open Shop versus the Closed Shop”; ‘‘Labor 
Problem in the South.’”’ Address: Fisher Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 


JUVENILE COURTS: Courts where offenders 
under sixteen or eighteen are heard before a 
special judge appointed for that purpose. The 
objects of the juvenile courts are: (1) to keep 
young offenders from the ordinary courts with 
their hardened criminals and loafers; (2) to en- 
able the judge to pay particular attention to each 
case—an impossibility in ordinary courts with 
their volume of business; (3) to make investiga- 
tions about an offender beforehand, so as to know 
his or her antecedents; (4) to make punishment 
educational rather than punitive; (5) to sentence 
for indeterminate periods, so as to put the offend- 
ers on their good behavior, and thus to evoke 
every spark of honor and manliness in their 
hearts. 

A corollary of the preceding principles is the 
sentencing of youthful offenders to industrial 
schools and reformatories, rather than to jails, in 
order to avoid the contact with hardened offend- 
ers. Itis generally considered, too, that parents, 
guardians, and employers should be held to a 
certain extent responsible for the waywardness 
of their wards, and they are accordingly often 
reprimanded, fined, and placed on good beha- 
vior. Judge Lindsey (q. v.), of Denver, who has 
had great success with these courts, had a law 
passed as to contributory delinquency of parents, 
employers, and adults, in order to emphasize 
their joint responsibility and accountability be- 
fore the law. 

A judge in a juvenile court has a large amount 
of power, because sentence to jail, to an industrial 
school, or suspension in charge of a probation 
officer; are left to his discretion. He must con- 
sequently be a man of exceptional qualities, un- 
derstanding child nature and having sufficient 
patience and acumen to make a thorough investi- 
gation of every case. If a judge has to hear too 
many cases, the very object for which juvenile 
courts were created is defeated. If this institu- 
tion is to do its beneficial work properly, the 
judges should be chosen for their special fitness— 
not for political service—they should not be 
burdened with too many cases, and, finally, they 


KANSAS CITY: Kansas City, owing its rapid 
growth mainly to its being the second railroad 
center in the United States and the main dis- 
tributing point for the area west of the Missouri 
River, is perhaps more purely a commercial city 
thananyinthe U.S. Itstands only ninth among 
American cities in manufacturing, but second as 
a railroad center, in meat-packing, in milling, and 
first as a market for agricultural implements and 
for lumber. It has also been called ‘‘the most 
American of cities,’’ because it attracted a com- 
etree small number of foreigners and has 

een built up on ‘‘American’’ lines. It is in this 
light of somewhat special sociological interest. 
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should be men of absolute probity and integrity. 
In the hands of a mere ‘“‘machine man”’ this court 
would become an additional danger, owing to the 
large discretionary powers the law puts into the 
magistrate’s hand. 

The necessity for these courts may be seen 
from the following figures. In rgo1 the 65 re- 
formatories in the United States had an average 
attendance of 19,410; since their establishment, 
about 1830, these institutions have harbored 
210,000 children. Judge Lindsey found that 
Denver alone had sent 2,136 boys and girls to jail 
from 1896-1901 for terms varying from 3 to 30 
days; and that about 5,000 of them were sen- 
tenced yearly in the U.S. He has heard about 
2,000 cases from 1901-5; and Judge Mack, of 
Chicago, is hearing about 4,000 ina year. Over 
37 cities and 22 states in the union have intro- 
duced these courts; and in many cities, and nearly 
all the remaining states, bills for that purpose are 
pending. Canada, England, Australia, and other 
states have followed this example. 

The beneficial effect from a purely economical 
point of view may be inferred from the fact that 
Colorado is said to have saved about $270,000 
during four years of Judge Lindsey’s tenure of 
the magistrate’s bench. The saving in other 
respects is, of course, outside the realm of figures. 
But the fact that the state now assumes the guar- 
dianship of the children for the purpose of assist- 
ing them to a normal and healthy maturity, and 
having these courts sit as chanceries rather than 
courts of law, has undoubtedly saved many 
youthful offenders from a career of crime. 

Massachusetts was the first state to introduce 
juvenile courts in 1898; Chicago followed, 1899; 
Denver in 1901; the institution has since been 
introduced all over the country. (See also 
PROBATION AND PROBATION OFFICERS; LINDSEY, 
BEN B.) 


REFERENCES: Ben B. Lindsey, The Just Judge, in McClure's 
Magazine, Oct. to Dec., spee Century, Dec., * 6; Review 
of Reviews, March, 1906; American Magazine, Feb., 1906. 


YSZKIEWICS, COUNT, VLADISLAV YU- 
ZEFOVICH: Russian representative from War- 
saw (Autonomist); born 1865. Heisa large land- 
owner, and a graduate of St. Petersburg Law 
School. He began public service in the Ministry 
of Justice, and was at one time a judge in Riga. 
He is one of the prominent members of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Industry and Com- 
merce, also a champion of the rights of the Polish 
people. 


It is interesting, therefore, to note that among 
American cities it has been somewhat notably 
free from large ‘‘graft,’”’ partly due to the fact 
that its poorer class of citizens have been less 
ignorant than in most large cities, partly that its 
richer corporations have had not so much local as 
sectional interests, and not a little due to the fact 
that prominent citizens, largely led by the in- 
dependent paper, The Star, early undertook for 
business reasons to make Kansas City a good city 
to live in, knowing that otherwise the city could 
not meet the formidable competition of other 
cities, since its importance was in its railroad 
connections, and not in its local activities. It 
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has been noted as having produced a political 
boss who has been honest. It is also a fact that 
the intelligence of all classes of citizens has led 
them to take an unusually informed interest in 
civic affairs. Its adopted constitutions have, as 
a result, been unusually progressive. Its charter 
of 1875, replacing the original charter of 1853, 
is thought to be the first “‘home-made”’ charter 
in the U. S., being drafted and presented to the 
legislature by a committee of thirteen citizens 
chosen at a mass-meeting. In 1889, 
however, it was changed, the city 
meanwhile having grown from 50,- 
000 tO 100,000 on lines progressive 
for the time, tho the boards of public works and of 
the police, which had the power of licensing and 
controlling the saloons, were created by the state, 
while the schools and libraries were also under 
state law. It was said that the city did not rule 
the police, but the police the city. There was 
alliance with the saloon element and corruption 
at elections and in other ways, tho no large graft. 
Therefore a new charter was drafted in 1904, but 
defeated in the legislature in 1905 by the police 
and saloon element. Nevertheless, the discussion 
of this charter, which was very near to the ideals 
of the National Municipal League, prepared the 
way for the adoption of the Galveston idea (q. v.) 
of municipal government, which Kansas City is 
considering. This civic spirit has been largely led 
by the Civic League, established in 1gor. 

In other ways the city has been progressive. 
It expends a larger proportion of its revenue than 
most cities on good public schools; it has a fine 
library, city water-works, and other progressive 
features. The ‘‘ Kansas City spirit,’ however, is 
largely commercial, resulting in the city’s having 
a banking business with resources of over $100,- 
000,000, and large modern business buildings 
and hotels, side by side with those very primitive 
and small. It has many fine residences, with a 
large number of homes of families of moderate 
means and very few under conditions of over- 
crowding and poverty. The Bethel Home Set- 
tlement, the Institutional Church, an efficient 
charity organization society, with other agencies 
of this nature, work among the poor. Sunday clos- 
ing has been enforced in the saloons, tho, as shown 
above, and as seems almost inevitable in a rail- 
road and commercial center, with an unusual 
proportion of a transient population, the saloon 
and social evils have no little power. 

Among the more important reform organiza- 
tions are the: ; 

Anti-Saloon League, 506 Kansas City Life Building. 

Associated Charities, 1115 Charlotte Street. 

Civic League, 20 Water-works Building. 

Labor Headquarters, 1112 Locust Street. 

Salvation Army, 1300 Walnut Street. 

Socialist Headquarters, 1400 Grand Avenue. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 6904 Washington 
Park Boulevard. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 810 Wyandotte Street. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 1024 Bart Avenue. 


KARYEYEV, NICHOLAS IVANOVICH: Rus- 
sian historian; representative of St. Petersburg 
in the First and Second» Doumas; born in 1850 at 
Moscow, where he visited the Gymnasium and 
later the university, graduating in philology. He 
taught history in one of the gymnasia of Moscow; 
became professor in the university, 1878-79; in 
Warsaw, 1879-84; and St. Petersburg, 1885-1901, 
and is now professor at the Women’s High School 
in that city—an imperial institution of high rank. 
He is also the editor of the Russian Historical 
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Review, and has not always defended the crown, as 
his imprisonment testifies. Nevertheless, he is a 
member of the St. Petersburg Municipal Council, 
and represented that city inthe Douma. Heisa 
Constitutional Democrat and author of several 
historical works. 


KAUFMANN, MORITZ: Author; born in Ger- 
many, he early went to Ireland, and graduated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and was lecturer there 
1899-1900. Entering the Church of England, he 
became rector of Ingworth and vicar of Calthorpe. 
He has been a lifelong student of socialism, and 
has written numberless magazine articles and ac- 
counts of socialism, with several books, such as 
“Socialism: its Nature, its Dangers, and its Reme- 
dies Considered’’; ‘‘Utopias from Sir Thomas 
Moore to Kari Marx’’; ‘‘Christian Socialism’’; 
“Charles Kingsley, Christian Socialist and Social 
Reformer’’; ‘‘ Socialism and Modern Thought.’ 
Address: Ingworth, Norwich, England. 


KAUTSKY, KARL: Socialist; born in 1854; 
editor of Die Neue Zeit, the leading German 
Socialist review, and also, with E. Bernstein, of 
Die Geschichte der Sozialismus. He has been 
a voluminous writer. Among his books are: 
““Thomas Moore und seine Utopie’’; ‘‘Der Arbei- 
terschutz, besonders der internationale Arbeiter- 
schutz’’; ‘‘Gesetzgebung und der Achtstunden- 
tag’”’; ‘‘Die Klassengesetze von 1789”; ‘‘ Karl 
Marx, Oekonomische Lehren, Das Erfurter Pro- 
gramm in seinem grundsatzlichen Theil’’; ‘‘Der 
Parlamentarismus, die Volksgesetzgebung und die 
Sozialdemokratie.”’ 


KAWEAH was a cooperative colony located in 
Tulare County, Cal. In 1884 a number of Cali- 
fornians decided to form a cooperative colony, 
and in 1885 filed their claims, forty-five in num- 
ber, to some government land near the Kaweah 
River, under the Timber Act of June 3, 1878. 
Commissioner Sparks, however, ordered a suspen- 
sion of their claims on the ground that he doubted 
if they were bona-fide settlers. 

The colonists, conscious that they weré bona- 
fide settlers and had acted legally every way, 
believed that in due time their claim must be ac- 
knowledged, refused to spend any money in Wash- 
ington to push it, and went ahead, opening up 
the land and building a road eighteen miles long 
through land the timber companies had considered 
inaccessible. By 1890 they were prepared to haul 
lumber for the market. Their claims, meanwhile, 
dragged along uncompleted. The colony was 
organized on a cooperative plan in 1886. Shares 
were $500, one fifth of which had to be paid before 
residence was allowed. A socialistic paper was 
published. All went reasonably well till 1890. 
Then, at least as the colonists believe, the timber 
companies of California, fearing their competition, 
plotted their overthrow. A bill was hurried 
through Congress on the last day of its session. 
Oct. 1, 1890, reserving land for the Yosemite 
National Park, and including in it the land the 
colonists had taken up. Stories were circulated 
that the colonists were cutting down the big 
trees of the Yosemite, which, tho near the colony, 
the colonists had not touched, and offered to 
guarantee not to touch. The colonists claimed 
that they had legally entered their claims, that 
judgment on them had been suspended only to 
be sure that they were bona-fide settlers, and that 
since this was the case, they could not be dispos- 
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sest except by eminent domain, with compensa- 
tion. They were, however, dispossest. The trus- 
tees were accused of illegally cutting down five 
trees which the colonists argued they had done 
legally. The papers where the trial took place 
were filled with editorials against the socialistic 
leaders, and they were condemned to pay $300 
each for cutting down five trees. Appeal was 
taken. 

On Feb. 25, 1891, Lewis A. Groff, Land Com- 
missioner at Washington, submitted to Secre- 
tary of the Interior Noble a full and elaborate re- 
port concerning the title of the colonists to their 
lands, in which the commissioner maintains that 
the colonists had faithfully complied with every 
requirement of the land laws, and shows that 
the General Land Office was possest of no legal 
reason why their patents should not be at once 
issued. 

But, in spite of this report, Secretary Noble 
rendered a decision in which he ordered the colo- 
nists’ entries to be canceled, on the ground that 
their titles were not perfected, that ‘‘Congress, in 
the exercise of its authority, has made other and 
final disposition of the lands.” 

The colony, already financially hurt, was bro- 
ken up by this decision. 

See Hinds’s ‘‘American Communities.” 


KELLEY, MRS, FLORENCE: General secre- 
tary National Consumers’ League; born in 1859 
at Philadelphia, Pa.; graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity 1882; studied at Zurich, Switzerland, and 
at Heidelberg, 1883-86. Member of the bar of 
Illinois; Chief State Inspector of Factories for the 
State of Illinois, 1893-97. Associate editor of 
Charities. She is author of the following: ‘‘Some 
Ethical Gains Through Legislation”’; ‘‘ Reports of 
the Illinois State Department of Factory Inspec- 
tion, 1893-96” ; ‘‘Reports of the National Con- 
sumers’ League.’’ Address: Consumers’ League, 
to5 E. 22d Street, New York. 


KELLEY, G. D.: English Labor M.P.; born at 
Ruskington. Learned lithographic printing with 
a firm in the city of York. When the Amal- 
gamated Society of Lithographic Printers was 
founded he became its secretary. He is also sec- 
retary of several trades councils, was president of 
International Association of Lithographers’ Con- 
gress at Milan, 1904, and for six years one of 
Manchester’s city councilors. Kelley was elected 
to Parliament for Manchester, S. W., in 1906. 
Indorsed by the Labor Representative Committee. 
Address: 63 Upper Brook Street, Manchester. 


KETTELER,- WILHELM EMANUEL, FREI- 
HERR VON: Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church; born at Munster, 1811; was educated 
there, and under the Jesuits at Brug, and at the 
universities of Géttingen, Heidelberg, and Min- 
chen; entered the public service as ‘‘ Referendar,”’ 
1834-38, but siding with the Church against the 
State, he studied under Déllinger, and was or- 
dained priest in 1844. Located at Mayence, was 
very popular and untiring in his work, especially 
during an epidemic, and was elected to the Ger- 
manic Parliament at Frankfort. In 1848 he 
preached at Mainz on social subjects to five or six 
thousand people, and in 1850 was made Bishop of 
Mainz. Untiring in his devotion to his people, he 
started various church associations for working 
men, and is considered the founder of the Catholic 
Socialism of Germany, a movement which, tho of 
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some size and political influence, is, however, 
quite different from English Christian Socialism. 

Acquainted with, and perhaps influenced by, 
Lassalle, von Ketteler’s ideas were in many 
points radically socialistic, tho always from a 
Church standpoint, conceiving of all social re- 
forms as to be carried out under the patronage of 
the Church. Bishop von Ketteler’s main pub- 
lished work is ‘‘Die Arbeiterfrage und das Chris- 
tentum.’’ Died in 1875. (See CHRISTIAN So- 
CIALISM.) 


KIDD, BENJAMIN: Sociologist author; born 
in England, 1858. From 1877-96 in the English 
Home Civil Service. He has been a frequent 
and interesting contributor to the magazines, 
tho not always over his name, notably to The Nine- 
teenth Century, Review of Reviews, The English 
Illustrated, Cornhill, Longman’s, and others. His 
“Social Evolution”’ (1894) aroused remarkable in- 
terest. It argues that progress inevitably depends 
on natural selection and the struggle for existence, 
and that socialism, arising from the short-sighted 
working-class opposition to this struggle, cannot 
endure, but will end in increased State activity, 
not in owning or conducting industry, but in in- 
suring competition by preventing all monopolies. 
Religion, he believes, has played a large part in 
civilization, by its superrational sanctions teach- 
ing an altruism the effect of which has been to 
lift up the weaker portion of the community to a 
place where they can more effectually compete 
with the stronger, and subordinating the indi- 
vidual to the necessary conditions of the struggle, 
for which otherwise there is no sanction in the in- 
dividual’sownreason. In“ Principles of Western 
Civilization ’’(1902) he treats Western civilization 
as an integrating organism, from the standpoint 
of the increasing control over the present by the 
future. ‘‘ The Control of the Tropics’”’ (1898) deals 
with the subjects implied in the title. (See Brot- 
ocy; Evo.tution.) Address: The Warders, Ton- 
bridge, Kent, England. 


KINDERGARTEN is the German name 
(meaning ‘‘garden of children’’) given by Fried- 
rich Froebel (q. v.) to the ‘‘play school” invented 
by him for furthering the physical, moral, and 
intellectual growth of children. Froebel’s ob- 
servation of nature and his fondness for analo- 
gies drawn from trees and plants made him at- 
tach especial importance to the early years of 
childhood. 

Pestalozzi, Comenius, and others, who at- 
tached much importance to the first years of life, 
looked to the mother as the sole educator. But, 
as in the case of the poor, the mother might not 
have time to attend to her children. Pestalozzi 
planned and Oberlin. formed day asylums for 
young children. Schools of this kind took in 
the Netherlands the name of “play school,” and 
in England of ‘‘infant schools.’’ Froebel’s con- 
ceptions differed, however, materially from those 
of the infant schools. He held that children 
should be educated physically, morally, and in- 
tellectually at once; that the essence of all edu- 
cation was to be found in rightly directed but 
spontaneous action, that at their age the most 
suitable and natural employment was play, es- 
pecially games in which to imitate the parts_they 
themselves will have to fill in after years. Froe- 
bel agreed with Montaigne that the games of chil- 
dren were ‘‘their most serious occupations.” 

Froebel embodied his ideas in ‘‘The Mother 
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Play and Children’s Songs.’’ His principles for 
child education prior to entering the regular 
school were: 1. The law of the connection of 
opposites, or the law of harmony and equilibrium. 
2. The law of development, according to which 
the child is supposed to pass through the same 
stages as mankind. 3. The law of education 
through symbols, e. g., the nine ‘‘gifts’”’ and 
“‘occupations’’—being partly an attempt to de- 
velop the child by various simple figures, plain 
or solid, partly a preparation for future useful- 
ness. 

The first kindergarten was opened at Blank- 
enburg, near Rudolstadt, in 1840, but after a 
needy existence of eight years was closed for 

want of funds. In 1851 the Prus- 
History sian Government declared that 

“schools founded bn Froebel’s prin- 

ciples or principles like them could 
not be allowed.”’ But the idea had far too much 
vitality to be starved or frowned down. As early 
as 1854 it was introduced into England by the 
then famous Ronges. 

The great propagandist of Froebelism, the 
Baroness Marenholtz-Btilow, drew the attention 
of the French to the kindergarten from the year 
1855, and Michelet declared that Froebel had 
“solved the problem of human education.” 

After 1872 the system spread rapidly, and is 
mow more or less adopted in all European pub- 
lic-school systems, especially on the Continent. 
It has been most developed, however, in the 
United States. In 1854 Mr. Henry Barnard, of 
Connecticut, declared it ‘‘by far the most orig- 
inal, attractive, and philosophical form of infant 
development the world has yet seen,’”’ and wrote 
about it in the Journal of Education in 1856. 
Soon after, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, of Boston, 
established the first kindergarten in this coun- 
try. In 1871 an American Froebel Union was 
established in Boston, merged later into the 
Froebel Institute of North America, established 
by Mr. W. N. Hailmann in 1882, and to-day 
kindergartens exist in all portions of the coun- 
try. (See EDUCATION.) 

Since most of the kindergartens are private 
institutions, no accurate figures can be obtained. 
Their growth in the U. S. is evidenced by these 
numbers: 1873, 43; 1882, 348; 1892, 
1,311; 1898, 4,363. Of the total 
number in 1898 reports were re- 
ceived by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation from 2,884 kindergartens with 5,764 teach- 
ers and 143,720 pupils. In 1903-4 there were 
353 communities in the U. S. with over 4,000 
population reporting 2,997 public kindergartens 
with 4,534 teachers and 191,882 pupils, an in- 
crease Over 1902-3 of 14.2 per cent of communi- 
ties, 10.3 of schools, 8.4 of pupils, and 12.6 of 
teachers. The private kindergartens were esti- 
mated in t904-5 to have 105,932 pupils. Japan 
had in root in all 254 kindergartens with 671 
teachers and 23,671 pupils. 


REFERENCES: Froebel’s Educational Laws, by Hughes, 1899; 
The Kindergarten Messenger, a periodical. 


KINGSLEY, CHARLES: Author; Christian So- 
cialist; born at Holne Vicarage, Dartmoor, Dev- 
onshire, 1819; educated at private schools, King’s 
College, London, Magdalen College, Cambridge 
(graduating in 1842), the same year ordained cu- 
rate of Eversley, in Hampshire, his home through 
all his life. In 1848 he published his first work, a 
drama, ‘‘The Saint’s Tragedy,’ and soon after 
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“Twenty-five Village Sermons.”’ In 1849, stirred 
by the Chartist movement and by the sufferings, 
particularly among the agricultural laborers and 
the sweated tailors of London, he threw himself 
into the Christian Socialist movement with the 
little company of clergymen and laymen that 
gathered around Frederick D. Maurice (q. v.) as 
leader. He declared himself in one passionate 
address ‘‘a Church of England parson and a 


* Chartist.”’ 


In ‘‘ Politics for the People” and the ‘‘Christian 
Socialist’? (see CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM), he wrote 
“Letters to the Chartists,”’ signed ‘‘ Parson Lot.” 
In his ‘‘Cheap Clothes and Nasty”’ he made a 
burning plea for the sweated tailors. Perhaps, 
however, he did his best work for social reform 
in his novels ‘‘Yeast’’ and ‘Alton Locke.” 
With Maurice, he advocated and sought to estab- 
lish cooperative shops. In politics he was a Tory. 
He wrote: “I expect nothing from the advocates 
of laissez-faire, the pedants whose glory is in the 
shame of society, who arrogantly talk of eco- 
nomics as of a science, so completely perfected, 
so universal and all important, that common 
humanity and morality, reason and religion must 
be pooh-poohed down.”’ The Bible he considered 
the poor man’s comforter and the rich man’s 
warning. His program, however, was not radi- 
cal. If he wrote: ‘‘My only quarrel with the 
Charter is that it does not go far enough in re- 
form,’’ he meant, he explains farther on, that the 
Chartists erred only in “‘fancying that legislative 
reform is social reform, or that man’s heart can 
be changed by act of Parliament.” 

““We must touch the workman at all his points 
of interest,’’ he wrote to Mr. Ludlow, ‘“‘first and 
foremost at association, but also at political 
rights, as grounded both on the Christian ideal of 
the Church and on the historic facts of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Then national education, 
sanitary and dwelling-house reform, the free sale 
of land and corresponding reform of the land laws, 
moral improvement of the family relation, public 
places of recreation—on which point I am very 
earnest.” 

In later life, altho not giving up his views, he 
greatly modified his expressions, and is said to 
have regretted his earlier intensity. He devoted 
himself to ecclesiastical and parochial and sani- 
tary reforms. ‘‘Politics and political economy,” 
he said in 1857, ‘‘may go their way forme. If I 
can help to save the lives of a few thousand work- 
ing people and their children, I may earn the 
blessing of God.” 

In 1860 he was made professor of history at 
Cambridge, resigning in 1869. He became Canon 
of Chester, and, in 1873, of Westminster. He 
paid a lecture visit to America. Died at Evers- 
ley in 1875. Kingsley wrote ‘‘Hypatia”’ (1853), 
“Westward Ho” (1855), besides numerous other 
stories, volumes of sermons, etc. 


KLEIN, GUSTAV ADOLF, DR., JR.: Imperial 
Privy Councilor, President of Senate in the Impe- 
rial Insurance Department; born at Darmstadt, 
Germany, 1863; studied jurisprudence, political 
economy, administration, and statistics at Ber- 
lin and Leipsic. In 1890 was Royal Prussian 
Gerichtsassessor. From 1891 to 1897 a member 
of the Imperial Statistical Department at Berlin; 
since 1895, Regierungsrat; since 1897 in the Im- 
perial Insurance Department. From 1891 to 1897 
he was engaged in compiling criminal and bank- 
ruptcy statistics, and the statistics of sick in- 
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surance; and since 1897 of the statistics of acci- 
dent insurance. Author: ‘“‘Atlas and Statistics 
of Workmen’s Insurance’’; ‘‘German Workmen’s 
Insurance.’ Address: Imperial Insurance De- 
partment, Berlin, Germany. 


KNEIS, CARL G. A.: Professor of national 
economics at Heidelberg, and one of the German 
Socialists of the chair (qg.v.). His ‘‘ Die Politische 
Oekonomie vom Standpunkte der Geschichtlichen 
Methode”’ (1853, 2d ed., 1883) formulates and 
completes with great precision the canons of the 
historical school (q. v.) of Hildebrand and Roscher 
(q.v.). He challenges absolutism in economics, 
and teaches that political economy should vary 
in different times and countries. His ‘‘Geld und 
Kredit”? (1873-79) has become a classic. 


KNIGHTS OF LABOR, THE: The order of the 
Knights of Labor was first organized as a local 
secret society in Philadelphia in 1869 by ten gar- 
ment cutters. They had previously been organ- 
ized as a trade-union, but duaived this union and 
organized the new society mainly under the lead 
of Uriah S. Stephens, one of their number. The 
names of the others were James L. Wright, Rob- 
ert C. Macauley, Joseph S. Kennedy, William 
Cook, Robert W. Keen, James M. Hilsee, David 
Westcott, W. H. Phillips, Washington Shields. 
On Dec. 30th the new society declared itself Local 
Assembly No. 1 of the Knights of Labor. Mr. 
Stephens was elected Master Workman. They 
decided to admit to their number working men, 
no matter of what occupation. They grew slow- 
ly; but a second assembly was not organized till 
1872. During that year, however, twenty-seven 
assemblies were organized in Philadelphia. The 
first assembly organized outside of Philadelphia 
was an assembly of gold-beaters in New York 
City. Christmas Day, 1873, the first district 
assembly was formed. A general assembly was 
not formed till 1878, at Reading, Pa., when Mr. 
Stephens was chosen Grand Master Workman. 
Up to this time the order had elicited little general 
notice; it was strictly secret, with ritual and 
educational work in the principles of the labor 
movement. The following declaration of prin- 
ciples was adopted at this assembly, having been 
written in substance by Mr. G. E. McNeill (q. v.) 
for a labor congress at Rochester in 1874. It be- 
came from this time the principles of the order. 


The alarming development and aggressiveness of the 
power of money and corporations under the present industrial 
and political systems will inevitably lead to the hopeless deg- 
tadation of the people. It is imperative, if we desire to 
enjoy the full blessings of life, that unjust accumulation and 
this power for evil of aggregated wealth shall be prevented. 
This much-desired object can be accomplished only by the 
united efforts of those who obey the divine injunction: ‘In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’”’ Therefore we 
have formed the Order of the Knights of Labor for the pur- 
pose of organizing, educating, and directing the power of the 
industrial masses. 

It is not a political party, it is more—for in it are crystal- 
lized sentiments and measures for the benefit of the whole 
people; but it should be borne in mind, when exercising the 
right of suffrage, that most of the objects herein set forth can 
only be obtained through legislation, and that it is the duty, 
regardless of party, of all to assist in nominating and sup- 
porting with their votes such candidates as will support these 
measures. No one shall, however, be compelled to vote with 
the majority. 

Calling upon all who believe in securing “the greatest good 
to the greatest number” to join and assist us, we declare to 
the world that our aims are: 

1. To make industrial and moral worth, not wealth, the 
true standard of individual and national greatness. 

2. To secure to the workers the full enjoyment of the 
wealth they create; sufficient leisure in which to develop their 
intellectual, moral, and social faculties; all of the benefits, 
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recreations, and pleasures of association; in a word, to enable 
them to share in the gains and honor of advancing civilization. 

In order to secure these results, we demand at the hands 
of the law-making power of municipality, state, and nation: 

i The establishment of the Referendum in the making of 
all laws. 

4. The establishment of bureaus of labor statistics, that 
we may arrive at a correct knowledge of the educational, 
moral, and financial condition of the laboring masses and the 
establishment of free state labor bureaus. 

5. The land, including all the natural sources of wealth, is 
the heritage of all the people, and should not be subject to 
speculative traffic. Occupancy and use should be the only 
title to the possession of land. Taxes upon land should be 
levied upon its full value for use, exclusive of improvements, 
and should be sufficient to take for the community all un- 
earned increment. 

6. The abrogation of all laws that do not bear equally upon 
capitalists and laborers, and the removal of unjust techni- 
calities, delays, and discriminations in the administration of 
justice. 

7. The adoption of measures providies for the health and 
safety of those engaged in mining, manufacturing, and build- 
ing industries, and for indemnification to those engaged 
ahenres for injuries received through lack of necessary safe- 
guards. 

8. The recognition, by incorporation, of orders and other 
associations organized by the workers to improve their con- 
dition and to protect their rights. 

9. The enactment of laws to compel corporations to pay 
their employees weekly, in lawful money, for the labor of 
the preceding week, and giving mechanics and laborers a 
first lien upon the product of their labor to the extent of 
their full wages. 

10. The abolition of the contract system on national, state, 
and municipal works. 

11. The enactment of laws providing for arbitration be- 
tween employers and employed, and to enforce the decision 
of the arbitrators. , 

12. The prohibition, by law, of the employment of childrén 
under fifteen years of age; the compulsory attendance at 
school for at least ten months in the year of all children be- 
tween the ages of seven and fifteen years; and the furnishing 
at the expense of the state of free text-books. 

i L 3.4 That a graduated tax on incomes and inheritances be 
evied. 

14. To prohibit the hiring out of convict labor. 

15. The establishment of a national monetary system, in 
which a circulating medium in necessary quantity shall issue 
directly to the people, without the intervention of banks; 
that all the national issue shall be full legal tender in payment 
of all debts, public and private; and that the government shall 
not guarantee or recognize any private banks or create any 
banking corporations. 

16. That interest-bearing bonds, bills of credit or notes 
shall never be issued by the government, but that, when 
need arises, the emergency shall be met by issue of legal-ten- 
der, non-interest-bearing money. 

17. That the importation of foreign labor under contract 
be prohibited. 

18. That in connection with the post-office the government 
shall provide facilities for deposits of savings of the people in 
small sums. 

19. That the government shall obtain possession, under the 
right of eminent domain, of all telegraphs, telephones, and 
railroads; and that hereafter no charter or license be issued 
to any corporation for construction or operation of any means 
of transporting intelligence, passengers, or freight. 

And while making the foregoing demands upon the state 
and national governments, we will endeavor to associate our 
own labors: 

20. To establish cooperative institutions, such as will tend 
to supersede the wage system, by the introduction of a co- 
operative industrial system. 

21. To secure for both sexes equal rights. 

22. To gain some of the benefits of labor-saving machinery 
by a gradual reduction of the hours of labor to eight per day. 

23. To persuade employers to agree to arbitrate all differ- 
ences which may arise between them and their employees, in 
order that the bonds of sympathy between them may be 
strengthened and that strikes may be rendered unnecessary. 


At the third annual General Assembly, Mr. 
T. V. Powderly (g. v.) was elected Grand Master 
Workman, and annually reelected till 1893. The 
order now began rapid growth and attracted gen- 
eral attention. There were at one time 700 local 
assemblies with some 500,000 members. Each 
year saw new growth. In the winter of 1885-86 
there seemed to be a rush into organization. _The 
railroad strikes in the Southwest (see STRIKES) 
and the excitement over the so-called Chicago 
anarchists (q. v.) turned the attention of working 
men everywhere to labor organization. At the 
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General Assembly of 1886 delegates were present 
representing 800,000 members, and it was claimed 
that the total membership was over 1,000,000. 
The growth was too fast. Men, without under- 
standing the principles of the order, voted rash 
strikes. The general executive committee under- 
took too centralized an authority. Massing men 
of various callings into the same assembly, and 
failing sufficiently to respect the autonomy of 
the different ecides| an opposition to this polic 
sprang up, eventuating ultimately in a split whic 
culminated at the General Assembly of 1886, and 
resulted in the formation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (g. v.), which does recognize the 
autonomy of each craft, and only federates the 
organizations of the various crafts into one gen- 
eral federation for general purposes. Since then 
the Knights of Labor have gone down and the 
Federation has grown. The order, however, was 
still for many years very powerful. In 1887 ex- 
tensive headquarters were purchased in Phila- 
delphia. A footing, too, was gained for the order 
in England and Belgium. Cooperative experi- 
ments were made, but proved unsuccessful. The 
order entered into political alliances with the 
Farmers’ Alliance (q. v.), but little resulted from 
it save education. 

In 1890 a journal was commenced called The 
Journal of United Labor, and later made a weekly 
and called The Journal of the Knights of Labor. 
The order continually losing ground, in 1893 dis- 
sensions led to the defeat of Mr. Powderly for re- 
election as General Master Workman, and Mr. J. 
R. Sovereign (q. v.) was elected in his place. Dis- 
sensions and desertions from the order have con- 
tinued; it has mainly been used for political 
purposes, till at present the order numbers only a 
very few thousand men, with Simon Burns as 
Grand Master Workman, 518 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa. (See TRADE-UNIONS.) 


KNIGHTS OF ST. CRISPIN: The order of the 
Knights of St. Crispin was an organization in the 
shoe trade, first conceived by Newell Daniels, of 
Milford, Mass., in 1864. He moved West, and 
the first lodge of the order was organized in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in 1867. It spread East, and by 
1868 a grand lodge meeting was held in Rochester, 
representing sixty chapters. Martin Gavin was 
chosen the first presiding officer. The aim of the 
order was to unite all shoe-workers, to obtain the 
control of the trade. During the next few years 
the order grew very rapidly, claiming 400 lodges 
and 40,000 members at one time, making it among 
the largest trade-unions of the world. It estab- 
lished a journal, attempted cooperation, entered 
politics; it conducted strikes and won many, but 
the reaction came, and divisions sprang up and 
led to desertions, till in 1874 it had almost disap- 
peared. In 1875 it was revived in Massachusetts 
and defeated an attempt of the Lynn manufac- 
turers to make their employees promise to belong 
to no organization. The revival, however, was 
temporary, and by 1878 the order was practi- 
cally extinct. It had aimed at too much, and 
failed save in educating its members for wiser 
efforts. 

‘REFERENCE: McNeill, The Labor Movement. 


KORESHAN UNITY, THE: A communistic 
colony of the Koreshan Church in Estero, Fla. 
The first community of the order was established 
at Chicago, Ill., in 1886, and the colony at Estero 
in 1894, in 1903 the Chicago community removing 
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to Estero, with printing-plant, machine-shop, and 
other industries. 

The Koreshan Unity is a religio-social organi- 
zation, owning about 7,000 acres of land in Lee 
County, Fla., valued at over $100,000. The total 
cost of machinery and tools owned by the com- 
munity is $18,675; the total assets, $276,000; lia- 
bilities, $20,594. 

The Koreshan Colony is communistic and celi- 
bate. There is, however, an auxiliary order 
which admits of monogamic marital relations. 
The membership of the colony, embracing three 
settlements, is 200. The members of the aux- 
iliary society (Arch-Triumphant) number 500. 
The total adherents to the Koreshan doctrines in 
various degrees of acceptance they estimate to be 
10,000 throughout the world. 

The church system is called the KoresHan Ec- 
clesia. Its aim is the application of the laws of 
life and love to God and the neighbor for the at- 
tainment of immortality in the flesh. 

Its Universology was founded in 1870 by Dr. 
Cyrus R. Teed, formerly of New York, and he is 
the Prime Counselor of the community. The title 
of the Pre-Eminent of the Koreshan Unity, the 
head of the church and its orders, is Victoria Gra- 
tia, who holds her position by appointment by 
the Founder. 

The members of the colony are engaged in print- 
ing and publishing, boat - building, agriculture, 
orange - growing, pattern - making, metal - work, 
and steam-laundering. Lumber for buildings is 
supplied by their own sawmill, and cabinet-work 
and fine wood-work are turned out. 

The colony publishes The Flaming Sword, a 
monthly. Address: V. G. Morrow, editor, Es- 
tero, Lee Co., Fla. 


KOVALEVSKY, MAKSIM MAKSIMOVITCH: 
Russian publicist, author, and sociologist; mem- 
ber of the First and Second Douma, from Khar- 
kov; born in 1851; a graduate of Kharkov Uni- 
versity, he studied afterward in Berlin, Paris, 
London, and was professor of civil law at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, 1877-87, but was discharged 
during the reactionary period. Afterward he 
traveled and lectured in Stockholm and Oxford. 
He founded the party of Democratic Reformers, 
with a program similar to that of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats. He established the ‘‘Free 
French University in Paris for Russian Youths” 
while living there, and was editor of Strana 
(‘‘Country’’), a paper devoted to various reforms. 
He is author of ‘‘The Origin of Modern Democ- 
racy;’’ ‘‘Tableau des origines et de l’évolution de 
la famille et de la propriété,’ 1900; ‘‘La régime 
économique de la Russie,’’ 1898; “‘Les questions 
sociales au moyen-age,”’ 1902. 


KROPOTKINE, PETER ALEXEYEVITCH: 
Prince; anarchist; born in Moscow 1842; studied 
at St. Petersburg; in 1862 joined a regiment of 
Cossacks as lieutenant, but resigned and traveled 
for five years in eastern Siberia, collecting geolog- 
ical and geographical information. In 1867 he 
returned to St. Petersburg, studying science, and 
acting as secretary to the Geographical Society. 
In 1872 paid a visit to Belgium, and became in- 
terested in the International, along with Bakounin 
(q. v.). Returning to Russia, he joined the revo- 
lutionary circles, under the name of Borodin, and 
gave many secret lectures. Arrested in 1874, he 
was confined in the prison of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, but at the request of leading scientists was 
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allowed to continue his writings on the ‘‘Glacial 
Period.’ His health failing, he was transferred 
to the Military Hospital, whence in 1876 he es- 
caped to England. In 1877 went to Switzerland; 
in 1879 founded the paper Le Révolté at Geneva (in 
1885 transferred to Paris). Expelled from here, 
he was arrested, in 1883, in France, condemned to 
five years’ imprisonment, but liberated by the 
President of the French Republic. In 1886 he 
helped to found the English anarchist-communist 
paper Freedom. He has since resided at Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, near London. He takes high rank 
as a geographer and geologist, and is the leader of 
the anarchist movement in England. His title 
of Prince he repudiates. He has written many 
articles and tracts: ‘‘Paroles d’un Révolté’’; 
“Coming Anarchy”; ‘‘Scientific Basis of An- 
archy”; ‘‘Appeal to the Young,” etc. Address: 
Bromley, Kent, England. 


KRUPP STEEL WORKS, SOCIAL WORK AT: 
This firm, the largest steel factory of Germany, 
and the largest gun establishment in the world, 
had in its employ in all 41,600 persons (4,064 
officials) on July 1, 1903, when it was turned 
into a stock company. The principal works are 
near Essen, but the company has over fifteen 
subsidiary companies and over 500 branches in 
Germany and other parts of Europe. 

Already in 1861 the number of persons in the 
employ of the Krupp Steel Works at Essen had 
increased till the dwelling capacity of Essen was 
overtaxed. The firm began to think of methods 
to improve the situation. The first start in this 
direction was made in 1861-62. Two rows of 
houses, one with six dwellings and the other with 
four, were built for the foremen of the factory. 

In the summer months of 1863 the first colony 
of workmen’s dwellings, known as Ali-Westend, 
was built, and the houses rented to the em- 
ployees. The buildings were simple, and, in 
the words of Mr. Alfred Krupp, intended for poor 
families who must save, but desire a healthful 
dwelling. 

A second colony, called Neu-Westend, was 
completed in the winter of 1871-72 for 20,000 
workmen. 

In July, 1891, there were 3,659 dwellings (not 
including 43 dwellings given to widows rent 
free). There has been a net income of 2.5 on 
the capital invested, and this has been spent on 
other local improvements. 

In 1903 there were 4,300 dwellings at Essen, 
arranged in 9 ‘‘colonies.’’ The houses in the 4 
alder settlements, the 2 Westends, Schederhof, 
and Nordhof are not remarkable in any way. 
Cronenberg is, however, built on better lines. It 
has about 3,000 inhabitants who are housed in 
1,750 dwellings of two- and three-story flats; 
each building is surrounded by small gardens, 
one for each family. The rent is seventy-five 
cents a week for a flat of three rooms, attic and 
cellar, and seventy-five cents a year for the gar- 
den. The streets and the market place are lined 
with trees. 

Baumhof, built in 1890, at a little distance 
from the town, on cheaper land, offered the Op- 
portunity for a step forward. The buildings are 
detached, have two stories, accommodate three 
or four families, and are surrounded by larger 
gardens. The rent for five rooms and garden is 
about eighty-five cents per week, including porch 
and lobby Sr. 

Alfredshof, erected 1894, still ranks as one of 
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the model villages, and is surpassed only by 
Altenhof, built a few years later, and on more 
generous lines. Altenhof is intended exclusively 
for aged employees and their widows; it contains 
183 dwellings, all rent free, 159 each of three 
rooms for men with wives or daughters, 24 for 
widows. Every family in these two colonies has 
a large garden and a separate entrance. The 
roads are wide, lined with trees, well laid out, 
and connect the numerous small parks. The 
rental at Alfredshof is low, considering the ac- 
commodations. A detached house, facing an 
open space, with garden, porch, and lobby, par- 
lor, reception-room, kitchen, two bedrooms, and 
cellars plus an attic, and free water, rents at 
$1.50 a week. 
he latest colony, Friedrichshof, is in some 

respects a return to the block system. But the 
mistakes of the buildings in the older colonies 
are avoided. Each block has a different design, 
altho in harmony with the others, and is sur- 
rounded by a large garden. The building line 
is, moreover, broken, so that each block gets 
plenty of sunshine. Every family has ample 
space, and the rooms on the fourth story are re- 
served for families whose needs have grown since 
they occupied a lower story. 

Every colony has a market-place, beer-hall, 
a cooperative store, park, and music pavilion. 
The blocks for the firemen and foremen at the 
works proper and in Cronenberg are beautifully 
designed, contain three rooms, with closets, pan- 
try, cellar, atticfor each family, and a common 
laundry; rent, $1.35 per week. There are bath- 
houses in every colony and at the works. 

In addition to the 4,300 workmen’s dwellings 
at Essen, the company owns 7oo in four other 
colonies, Bredeney, Annen, Gaarden, and Boch- 


Dining-halls for single men are among the pro- 
visions made by the firm. At Essen there are 
6 dining-rooms, Menagen, for workmen; 1 res- 
taurant for officials at the magnificent club- 
house; and halls, where the employees bring 
their own lunch and buy coffee, milk, rolls, etc., 
at cost. The Menagen have had varying for- 
tunes; started in 1856 with 200 men, they pro- 
vided meals for 1,775 in 1873, 500 in 1875, 800 
in 1894, and now about 2,o00. At the Gruson 
works of the company in Buckan about 1,000 
men take their meals in 3 dining-halls; and the 
same number in Bochum; in the latter to the 
playing of an orchestrion. 

Where opportunity for bathing is scarce, the 
company provides baths at nominal charges, e. g., 
at the mines near Hanover for 1,100 men; shower 
and tub cost ro to 15 pfennigs; steam, 1 mark. 

In order to provide the necessaries of life at 
reasonable prices, Friedrich Krupp started a co- 
operative society for his employees in 1868. The 
firm managed it for a number of years, charging 
only enough to cover expenses; but later the so- 
ciety became cooperative in reality, profits bein 
divided at the end of each year on the basis o 
the cash purchases of each member. This Kan- 
sun-Austalt has its own stores, bakeries, mill, 
butcher and tailor shops, shoe stores, etc. 
building association has existed for many years, 

There are a number of schools connected with 
the colonies. In addition to the elementary in- 
struction required by the State, several schools 
provide instruction in various subjects of im- 
mediate practical value, e. g., arithmetic, draw- 
ing, etc., for apprentices; sewing, dressmaking, 
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cooking, housekeeping for girls, whose small fees 
are returned in the form of savings-bank deposits. 

An extensive system of sick, accident, and old- 
age insurance exists in addition to those legally 
required by the State, both for employees and 
officials. All superannuated workmen and offi- 
cials are pensioned; the former, or their widows, 
being provided for at Altenhof. The firm spends 
about 250,000 marks per annum on pensions 
alone, only about 25 per cent of which is required 
by the Imperial Insurance Law. The total out- 
lay of the firm in regular contributions to the 
various insurance, pension, and benevolent agen- 
cies amounted to about 3,100,000 mk, in 1902. 
A board of physicians has been formed whose 
sole duty is to look after the health of the em- 
ployees and their families. Two other funds 
were established by F. A. Krupp in 1887. One 
was a gift of 1,000,000 mk., the interest of which 
is to be distributed in pensions to those employ- 
ees who need them but cannot get them owing 
to some technicality; and to those whose regular 
pensions are insufficient to keep them from want. 


LABOR: As correctly used in economic sci- 
ence this term may be defined as work done by 
mind or body in producing wealth (see Prop- 
UCTS, p. 753; WEALTH). The word, however, is 
often popularly used to represent the class who 
mainly live by labor, in contradistinction to 
capital, meaning thereby those who mainly live 
by capital. This is not to deny, however, that 
many capitalists also labor and that the work 
of the supervision of industry and the production 
of capital is not true labor. 

Even those who maintain, as did Adam Smith, 
and as most German Socialists and American 
trade-unionists still do, that labor is the sole 
source of VALUE, never claim that manual labor 
is the only kind of productive labor. Every one 
recognizes the need and value of the labor of man- 
agement, the labor of the mind, in various ways. 
Manual and artizan labor is principally referred 
to in such phrases as ‘‘the labor movement,’’ not 
because it is regarded as the only kind, but be- 
cause it is that kind of labor which those who en- 
gage in the movement believe to have been most 
wronged in the ‘past and most to need having 
wrongs righted in the present. All Socialists, 
all trade-unionists, all working men recognize at 
least some kinds of mental labor as necessary 
factors in production. (For the kinds of labor 
that some consider unproductive, see PRopuc- 
TION.) Some have limited the word labor to 
painful labor. Jevons says (‘Political Econ- 
omy,” v.): ‘‘Labor, I should say, is any painful 
exertion of mind or body undergone partly or 
wholly with a view to future good.’’ But this is 
undoubtedly misleading, if the word fainful be 
understood in its ordinary sense, and partakes too 
much of views now generally condemned which 
largely put a despite onmanuallabor. The labor 
of an artist, of an inventor, of a teacher, of a car- 

enter, of a farmer, need by no manner of means 

e always painful. Ruskin’s definition is: (‘‘ Unto 
this Last.’’) ‘‘Labor is the contest of the life of 
man with an opposite; the term life including his 
intellect, soul, and physical power, contending 
with question, difficulty, trial, or material force.” 
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The other was a gift of 500,000 mk. to the city 
of Essen, the interest to be applied for moral 
and material improvements of working men. It 
is at present devoted to building laborers’ dwell- 
ings, that being considered the most pressing 
need, 

In order to make provision for recreation and 
for the social and intellectual development of his 
men, Mr. Krupp built club-houses for the officials 
of various grades, and established a literary so- 
ciety and two libraries—one general with over 
38,000 volumes, the other technical with over 
40,000. About 1,100 papers and magazines are 
provided for the different reading-rooms. 

Lest his men might not be able to avail them- 
selves of these numerous means for development 
and recreation by too long hours or weariness, 
the firm voluntarily reduced hours of labor from 
eleven and a half to ten. 

RuporpH M. BInpveErR. 


REFERENCES: Alfred Krupp, by Blencke, 1898; Friedrich 
Alfred Krupp, by Klein und Hehemann, 1903; Model Fac- 
tortes and Villages, by Budgett Meakin, 1905. 


Of the importance of the part played by labor 
in production there is no question and need be 
no statement. To the problems connected with 
labor this encyclopedia is devoted. (Concerning 
the reward of labor, see WacEs. Concerning the 
statistics of laborers, see Occupations. Concern- 
ing the condition of laborers, see Poverty; 
Waces; WeattH. Concerning the history of 
labor in the past, see SLAVERY; MIpDLE AGEs; 
Gitps. Concerning the history of the labor move- 
ment in modern times, see the different countries; 
and Trapeg-Unionism; E1cut-Hour MoveMENT; 
SocIALISM; ANARCHISM, etc. 


LABOR BUREAUS: (see also Lasor Ex- 
CHANGE, and for Labour Bureaux as the term is 
used in England, see Pustic EmMpLoyMENT Bu- 
REAUS): Labor bureaus, in the American sense 
of the term, are government bureaus (state or 
national) which concern themselves with matters 
relating to labor. 

In the French Revolution of 1848 a department 
of labor was established (see ATELIERS Na- 
TIONAUX), and employment bureaus have existed 
from early times; but the first Bureau of Labor, 
in the American sense of the word, was the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, estab- 
lished June 23, 1860, as the result of an agitation 
conducted by the Boston Eight-Hour League 
(see Ercut-Hour Movement), mainly led by 
Mr. George E. McNeill, with the aid of Wendell 
Phillips and others. The first chief of the bureau 
was General H. K. Oliver, wth Mr. George E. 
McNeill as deputy. Pennsylvania was the next 
state to follow, establishing a bureau in 1872, 
other states falling into line later, till now (1907) 
there are in the United States, including the fed- 
eral bureau, thirty-three labor bureaus. These 
offices have various titles, but their duties are 
similar, and consist almost solely in gathering 
statistics of various kinds that bear in some way 
upon the condition or the interests of labor. The 
work they do is of somewhat varying value, ac- 
cording to the character of the men in charge, and 
according to the amount of money placed at 
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their disposal for the collecting of statistics. The 
statistics collected by some of them will scarcely 
bear any scientific analysis, while those of even 
the best of them—a place often accorded to the 
Massachusetts bureau—are often sharply criti- 
cized. Nevertheless, the good they have done 
in collecting information can scarcely be exag- 
gerated, and most of their reports are reliable and 
of great value. 

The bureaus of South Dakota and Utah have 
been discontinued. That of Kentucky, up to 
date, has not concerned itself with the immediate 
interests of labor. 

The National Bureau of Labor at Washington, 
D. C., was created as an office in the Department 
of the Interior by act of Congress, approved June 
27, 1884, and organized Jan. 22, 1885, by the ap- 
pointment of Carroll D. Wright, of Massachusetts, 
as commissioner, who held the office till 1905, 
when his successor, Dr. Charles P. Neill, was ap- 
pointed. This bureau, in 1888, became the De- 
partment of Labor. This act was the result of a 
demand on the part of the Knights of Labor and 
other labor organizations. The bureau now, 
however, is connected with the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 

The chief officer of each of the state bureaus is 
located at the capital of the state in which he 
serves, with three exceptions, in Maryland, at 
Baltimore; in California, at San Francisco; and in 
Louisiana, at New Orleans. The salaries paid 
the commissioners are $5,000 for the U. S.; $3,500 
for New York; $3,000 for California and Massachu- 
setts, and from $2,500 to $1,200 in other states. 
The Secretary of State is ex-officio commissioner 
of labor in Colorado and the governor in Ne- 
braska. The U.S. Federal Department of Labor 
spends some $175,000 per year and has 103 em- 
ployees; New York spends $130,400, with twenty- 
two employees; Illinois, $52,450, with five em- 
ployees; Massachusetts, $31,674, with twenty-five 
employees. No other state has over six em- 
ployees. 

Congress occasionally directs special investi- 
gations to be made, and appropriates money for 
the purpose, as in the case of an inquiry into the 
statistics of marriage and divorce and into the 
industrial and technical school systems. It also 
provides by special acts for the printing and bind- 
ing of the annual reports. These are usually sent 
free of cost to all persons in the U. S. who apply 
for them if the supply admits. They are also 
sent in exchange to aJi government officials or 
other persons in foreign countries who have ren- 
dered the department a service by forwarding to 
it their own publications. If the supply is not 
exhausted, they are sent to other distinguished 
foreigners who express a wish for them. 

In Nov., 1895, the department commenced 
issuing a Bulletin of about 250-300 pages, issued 
every other month. 

The following are the most important reports 
of the U. S. Bureau: 


1886. No. 1. Industrial Depressions.! 

1886. ‘* 2. Convict Labor.} 

1888. ‘* 4. Working Women in Large Cities.1 

1889. ‘“‘ 5. Railroad Labor.! 

1890. ‘‘ 6, Cost of Production: Iron, Steel, Coal, ete.! 

1891. ‘ °7. Cost of Production: The Textiles and Glass 
(two volumes).! 

1892. ‘“‘ 8. Industrial Education.1 

1893. ‘‘ 9. Building and Loan Associations.? 

1895-6.‘ 11. Lisle and Wages of Men, Women, and Chil- 
ren. 

1897. ‘‘ 12. Economic Aspect of the Liquor Problem, 


1 Bulletin out of print. 
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1898. No. 13. Hand and Machine Labor (two volumes). 
1899. ‘‘ 14. Water, Gas, and Electric-light Plants under 
Private and Municipal Ownership. 
1gor. ‘‘ 16, Strikesand Lockouts (Jan. 1, 1881, to Dec. 31, 
1900). 4 
1902. ‘‘ 17. Trade and Technical Education. 
1904. ‘ 19. Wages and Hours of Labor. 
1905. ‘* 20. Convict Labor. 
1906. ‘‘ 21. Strikes and Lockouts. 
SpEcIAL REPORTS 
1889. No. 1. Marriage and Divorce.! 
1893. ‘‘_ 4. Compulsory Insurance in Germany, etc.! 
1893. ‘‘ 5. The Gothenburg System of Liquor Traffic.! 
1894. ‘‘ 7. The Slums of Baltimore, Chicago, New York, 
and Philadelphia.! : : 
1895. ‘“‘ 8. The Housing of the Working People (with 
Jans and illustrations). 
1904. ‘‘ ro. Labor Laws of the U. S.! 
1904. ‘ rr. Regulation and Restriction of Output. 
1905. ‘‘ 12. Coal Mine Labor in Europe. 
Some LeapInG ARTICLES OF THE BULLETIN 
The Bulletin is issued every other month 
No. 1. Private and Public Debt in the U. S., by George K. 


ow an 
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. Condition of the Negro in Various Cities. 


. Benefit Features of American Trade-Unions, 


Holmes. 


. The Sweating System, by Henry White. 

. Cooperative Distribution, by Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D. 
. Industrial Communities, by W. F. Madara SE 

FE angie Relief Departments, by Emory R. Johnson, 


Building 
and Loan Associations.! 


. The Anthracite Mine Laborers, by G. O. Virtue, Ph.D. 
. Boarding Homes and Clubs for Working Women, by 


Mary S. Ferguson.! 
The Trade-Union Label, by John Graham Brooks. 


. Brotherhood Relief and Insurance of Railway Em- 


ployees, by E. R. Johnson, Ph.D. 


. Wages in the U. S. and Europe, 1870 to 1898. 
. Pawnbroking in Europe and the U. 


S., by W. R. 


b 
Edward M. Bemis, Ph.D.1 if 
The Negro in the Black Belt: Some Social Sketches, 
by W. E. B. Du Bois, Ph.D. 


Patterson, Ph.D. 


. Protection of Workmen in their Employment, by 


Stephen D. Fessenden. 


. Trusts and Industrial Combinations, by J. W. Jenks, 


Ph.D.1 


. Betterment of Industrial Conditions, by Victor H. 


Olmstead. 
Present Status of Employers’ Liability in the U. S., 
by Stephen D. Fessenden. 


. Accidents to Labor as Regulated by Law in the U. S., 


by W. F. Willoughby. 


. Cooperative Communities in the U. S., by Rev. 


Alexander Kent. 


. Railway ee Ne in the U. S., by Samuel McCune 


Lindsay, 


. Workmen’s Compensation Acts of Foreign Countries, 


by Adna F. Weber. 


. Report to the President on Anthracite Coal Strike, by 


Carroll D. Wright. 


. Factory Sanitation and Labor Protection, by C. F. 


W. Doehring, Ph.D 


. Report of Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. 


Farm Colonies of the Salvation Army, by Commander 
Booth Tucker. 


ete ea in New Zealand, by Victor S. Clark, 


. Child Labor in the U. S., by Hannah R. Sewall, Ph.D. 
. Wages and Cost of Living. 
. The Value and Influence of Labor Statistics, by Car- 


roll D. Wright. 

Strikes and Lockouts in the U. S., 1881 to 1900, by 

G. W. W. Hanger. 

Wages in the U. S. and Europe, 1890 to 1903, by G. 
W. W. Hanger. 

Cost of Living and Retail Prices in the U. S., 1890 to 
1903, by G. W. W. Hanger. 

Wholesale Prices in the U. S., 1890 to 1903, by G. W. 
W. Hanger. 

Housing of the Working People of the U. S. by Em- 
ooibets by G. W. W. Hanger. 

Public Baths in the U. S., by G. W. W. Hanger. 

Trade and Technical Education in the U. S. 

Hand and Machine Labor in the U. S. 

Labor Legislation in the U. S., by G. A. Weber. 

Building and Loan Associations in the U.S., by_G. W. 
W. Hanger.! 

Labes 1s openane in Australia, by Victor S, Clark, 


1 Bulletin out of print. 
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No.57. Street Railway Employment in the U. S., by Walter 
E. Weyl, Ph.D. 
““ 58. Labor Conditions in the Philippines, by Victor S. 
Clark, Ph.D 


59. Laws Relating to Child Labor in European Countries. 
. Government Industrial Arbitration, by Leonard W. 
Hatch, A.M. 
: ap at Reis kte in Porto Rico, by Walter E. Weyl, 
1 


z Municipal Ownership in Great Britain, by Frederic 
C. Howe, Ph.D.1 


oa Sraven to the Employment of Children in the | 


. Course of Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1905. 
. Conditions of Living Among the Poor, by S. E. 
Forman. 
Benefit Features of British Trade Unions, by Walter 
E. V’eyl, Ph.D. 
. Wages and Hours of Labor in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, 1890 to 1905.1 
Retail Prices of Food, 1890 to 1905. 
Third Report of the Commissioner of Labor on 
Hawaii. 
Conditions of Entrance to the Principal Trades, by 
Walter E. Weyl, Ph.D., and A. M. Sakolski, Ph.D. 
Free Public Employment Offices in the U.S., by J. E. 
Conner, Ph.D. 
zo. The Italian on the Land, by Emily Meade Fogg. 
A Short History of Labor Legislation in Great Britain, 
by A. Maurice Low. 
The British Workmen’s Compensation Acts, by L. 
Packer. 
71. Wages and Hours of Labor in Manufacturing Industry, 
1890 to 1906. 
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In Great Britain a Labor Department of the 
Board of Trade was created in 1893, and issues 
the Board of Trade Labour Gazette monthly, an 
annual report (almost purely statistical), and 
special reports on labor in foreign lands, wages 
and hours of labor, etc. In Europe and else- 
where various governmental offices or bureaus or 
departments cover this ground under the follow- 
ing names and with the following publications: 


Austria.—Arbeitsstatisches Amt in K. K. Handelsminis- 
teriums (1898) publishes Soziale Rundschau, a monthly bulle- 
tin. 

Argentina.—Departmento National del Trabajo (1907), 
Boletin, Q 

Belgium.—Office du Travail (1895) publishes Revue du 
Travail semi-monthly and annual reports. 

Canada.—Department of Labor (1900) publishes a Labor 
Gazette monthly. A 

Denmark.—Bureau de Statistique de 1’Etat (1850) pub- 
lishes Communications Statistiques irregularly. 

France.—Office du Travail (1891) publishes Bulletin de 
l’ Office du Travail monthly, and an Annuaire Statistique. 

Germany.—Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt Abteilung ftr 
Arbeiterstatistik (1902) publishes Reichs-Arbettsblatt monthly, 
and bulletins irregularly. 

Italy.—Ufficio del Lavoro (1902) publishes Bollettino del 
Ufficio del Lavoro monthly. 

Netherlands —Centraal Bureau voor de Statistik (1892) 
publishes Maandschrift monthly. 

New South Wales——Department of Labor and Industry 
(1895) Annual Report and Statistics. 

New Zealand.—Department of Labor (1891) publishes 
Journal of the Department of Labor monthly. 

Norway.—Det Statistiske Central Bureau (1902) publishes 
statistics irregularly. 

Russia.—Comité Central de Statistique (proposed). 


a EE aa de Reformas Sociales (1903). Monthly 
ulletin. 

Sweden.—Afdelning fér Arbetsstatistik (1902). Annual 
report and Sociala Meddelanden, Q. 

Switzerland.—Secretariat Ouvrier Suisse (1886). Annual 


hoe G. W. W. HANGER. 
LABOR CHECKS: An idea put forth by some 
Utopian Socialists (among others, Lawrence 
Gronlund) according to which, under socialism, 
every one will work for the common good, and 
will be paid checks stating that he has labored so 
many hours, these checks to be good for pur- 
chases at the various stores of the commonwealth. 
English Fabian Socialists reject and laugh at the 
whole idea. Most Socialists, however, neither 
Teject nor accept the idea, believing that socialism, 


1 Bulletin out of print. 
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as distinctly evolutionary, will work its way step 
by step, and leave such details as labor checks to 
be devolved when the time comes, if it then seem 
wise. (See SOCIALISM.) 


LABOR CHURCH: A movement in England 
which began in 1891, mainly under the initiative 
of John Trevor, to organize the religious impulses 
of the labor movement. The first Labor Church 
service was held in Charlton Town Hall, Man- 
chester, on Sunday, Oct. 4, 1891, consisting of the 
singing of hymns, reading, prayer, and an address 
by John Trevor. Different speakers spoke alter- 
nate Sundays with Mr. Trevor, and in November 
a Labor Church was organized with the following 
principles: 

1. That the Labor movement is a religious movement. 

2. That the religion of the Labor movement is not a class 
religion, but unites members of all classes in working for the 
abolition of commercial slavery. 

3. That the religion of the Labor movement is not sectarian 


or dogmatic, but free religion, leaving each man free to de- 
velop his own relations with the power that brought him into 


ing. 

4. That the emancipation of labor can only be realized so 
far as men learn both the economic and moral laws of God, 
and heartily endeavor to obey them. 

5. That the development of personal character and the 
improvement of social conditions are both essential to man’s 
emancipation from moral and social bondage. 


During the winter of 1892-93 several more 
churches were formed, in each case the demand 
being entirely local and spontaneous, and in July, 
1893, a conference of Labor Church delegates was 
called and a Labor Church Union was formed. 
At this conference ten churches were represented ; 
a constitution was drafted, which was con- 
firmed by a later conference, and a council was ap- 
pointed. 

By 1894 there were twenty-four Labor churches 
in igtand and Scotland. 

For some years the movement showed consid- 
erable vitality. Labor Church Sunday-schools 
were formed and in some places the Labor 
churches attracted large audiences. Gradually, 
however, the movement waned before its many 
difficulties. Want of funds and failing health 
prevented Mr. Trevor from giving all his time to 
the movement. In 1900 there were some fifteen 
Labor churches. In 1902 there was some revival 
of interest and in 1903 a conference was held at 
Hyde, Cheshire, and a new impetus given to the 
movement. The statement of principles now 
reads: 


That the Labor Church exists to give expression to the re- 
ligion of the Labor movement. i 

That the religion of the Labor movement is not theological 
but respects each individual’s personal convictions upon this 
question. 

That the religion of the Labor movement seeks the reali- 
zation of universal well-being by the establishment of social- 
ism—a commonwealth founded upon justice and love. 

That the religion of the Labor movement declares that im- 
provement of social conditions and the development of 
personal character are both essential to emancipation from 
social and moral bondage, and to that end insists upon the 
duty of studying the economic and moral forces of society. 


Under this new impulse new churches have been 
and are being formed, so that there are now (1907) 
upward of thirty Labor churches in the country. 
A revised hymn-book was published in 1906. 

A pamphlet is in preparation dealing with 
““The Labour Church and Its Principles’’ and 
may be had from John Mitchell, Hon. Sec. L. C. 
U., 13, Moorwell Place, Eccleshill, Bradford, Eng- 
land. Also, any other information relating there- 
to, including Labor Church Sunday-Schools. 

Joun MITCHELL. 
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In 1894 a Labor Church was started by Her- 
bert N. Casson, at that time a militant Socialist, 
in Lynn, Mass., but continued only two or 
three years. In some other countries labor or 
socialistic services or Sunday-schools have 
been started, but have had little or no perma- 
nent life. Alfred Russel, Secretary, 366 New 
City Road, Glasgow. For a fuller account of 
the Labor Church in England, see an article 
by John Trevor, in the first edition of this 
encyclopedia. 


LABOR COLONIES: The idea of the farm and 
labor colony is a comparatively new one, altho 
such colonies have been established in Germany 
for twenty-three years and in Holland for over 
eighty years. 

There can be no doubt that the idea of the colony 
originated with the feeling of social reformers that 
the land question and the unemployed question 
were inseparable, that for several classes of the 
unemployed almost the only resource is work on 
the land, which, at any rate, offers to the workless 
a chance of productive and useful employment. 
General Van Den Bosch, the founder of the So- 
ciety of Beneficence in Holland, realized the truth 
of this when he started the first Dutch labor colony 
at Frederiksoord in 1818 with the motto, ‘‘Help 
the people and improve the land.” 

If there were no land needing cultivation, or if 
land, as in England, were not at the present time 
going out of cultivation, the case for drastic action 
would not be strong, but the soil cries out for labor 
and many great tracts of the country have become 
a wilderness. Bring the waste labor in contact 
with the waste land and both will be improved, or, 
as Commander Booth Tucker of the Salvation 
Army put it to Mr. Rider Haggard, ‘‘put the 
waste labor on the waste land by means of the 
waste capital and thus convert this trinity of 
waste into a unity of production.’”’ This much we 
can say without seeming in any sense to run the 
risk of exaggeration, that such an experiment 
is worth making everywhere. It is only a very 
broad generalization, but it gives a clue to the 
sort of line all who are interested in farm and 
labor colonies are beginning to take. 

Whatever type of colony we may think it de- 
sirable to start, there are several important ques- 
tions to be answered. Is our expenditure a real 
saving? Does this method of treatment conduce 
to the upbuilding of the man and the reclamation 
of the land? Are there any illustrations showing 
that such men as the colony helps have been made 
self-supporting? If such results can be achieved 
in any measure, are we justified in pursuing our 
experiments and in urging others to attempt 
them ? 


I. Colonies for the Unemployable 


Before proceeding to deal with labor colonies 
that are especially suited to the various classes of 
the unemployed, it is necessary to clear the way 
by a short statement respecting the labor colony 
method of treating the so-called unemployable, 
including in our category not only the vagrant and 
the mendicant, but also those who are physically 
incapable of following ordinary industrial em- 
ployment in the town. We may begin with this 
latter class. Generally speaking, men who are 
unemployable in the ordinary sense owing to phys- 
ical causes, and yet might be employed on the 
land with good results to themselves, are the epi- 
leptic and the feeble-minded. 
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The adult epileptic is still in a sad plight as 
compared with many other sections of the com- 
munity who have suffered from misfortune or 
sickness. Some of them, a large number, are 
to be found in our workhouses, where they receive 
a treatment which cannot be said to be either 
scientific or humane. The majority of them are 
still to be found living in the homes of the very 
poor, a grievous burden to the family itself, and 
somewhat of a trial to all the neighbors. Many 
of these epileptics, gradually becoming feeble- 
minded, suffer ill-usage from reugh and foolish 
lads, and in any case little or nothing is done to 
lighten their sad condition or to make them useful 
to the community. 

In many cases they can be employed in heaithy 
outdoor labor such as will interest and occupy 
them to the required extent without 
taxing too much an enfeebled brain 
or greatly fatiguing the body. 
Such work can best be found upon 
the land, and a colony offers em- 
ployment which is not only conducive to health 
but also will allow of an epileptic being employed 
in a great variety of ways. In such a colony the 
work would necessarily be under the advice and 
guidance of the medical man, but in almost any 
case some proportion of the food required to 
maintain him could be produced by this necessary 
and beneficial labor. It is unfortunate that so 
few of these colonies are in existence. What the 
Christian Union for Social Service is doing for epi- 
leptic children at Lingfield and Starnthwaite in 
England, ought to be done for adult epileptics in 
all parts of the world. 

The Chalfont Colony in England is in its infancy, 
but has already completely justified its existence. 
This colony has gradually increased in efficiency 
of organization as well as in size year by year. 
In 1895 the average number of colonists was 
twenty-four, the total expenditure £1,719, the cost 
of maintenance of each colonist being £71 12s. 6d., 
but in 1901, with an average of 1344 colonists, 
the cost was only £5,333, the per capita cost of 
maintenance being reduced by 55 per cent. On 
the average in the colony there are about twice as 
many males as females. The male colonists are 
principally employed in the building department, 
carpentering, plumbing, painting, bricklaying, 
and smiths’ work; the remainder are chiefly oc- 
cupied in farm and garden work, while about half 
a dozen are engaged in basket-making. They 
take it in turn to give their services in the home 
as required. Of the female colonists nearly half 
are employed in the laundry, the remainder 
chiefly occupied by the housework and needle- 
work, but a good deal of stress is laid on the 
necessity of plenty of fresh air daily. 

The colony at Bielefeld in Germany is by far 
the most important colony of its sort in the world. 
Over 2,000 epileptics are there cared for, and altho 
many of them are children, a large number of 
adults are being treated, and some permanent 
cures effected. Of late years greater care in 
diagnosis and in the use of bromide have resulted 
ina larger percentage of cures, while the open-air 
work on the land, both in the neighborhood of 
Bielefeld and at the Wilhelmsdorf Colony, has 
very greatly contributed to the success with 
which adult patients have been treated. 

What has been said with regard to epileptics 
applies with equal force to the feeble-minded, who 
are a constant responsibility in our workhouses 
and asylums, where the treatment is costly, when 
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under the conditions which special colonies offer 
the best of them might contribute something to 
the cost of their maintenance by labor, while their 
mental faculties might be trained in various ways. 
So far as the children are concerned, all that need 
be said is that epileptic and feeble-minded chil- 
dren become unemployable in later years, so that 
the colonies for them which have already been 
od pets are fulfilling a very real and pressing 
need. 

The same treatment might also be meted out to 
the inebriate, who is far more likely to recover 
under the healthy and normal influences which 
he or she finds in a country colony. Granted the 
right kind of management, there is no reason in 
the world why such colonies should not be the 
most potent means in restoring to the ranks of the 
employed those who have put themselves outside 
the pale of citizenship by habits of intemperance. 

But perhaps the largest section of the unem- 
ployable is the vagrant and tramp class to be 
found in the U.S. as well as in Europe—both men 
and women who are quite capable of working, but 
who have degenerated and become demoralized, 
it may be by lack of work, possibly by lack of 
training, or by evil conditions in their youth. 
The vagrant is constantly on the lookout for op- 
portunities of obtaining food and lodging without 
giving work in return. He habitually depends 
upon charity, and finally becomes a danger to 
the whole community. Whatever causes may 
have contributed toward the making of the 
vagrant, whether hereditary disposition or lack of 
training in youth, physical deficiency, or unem- 
6 omc the truth is that a nomad class has 

een created which the casual ward of the work- 
house does nothing to destroy but rather tends 
to encourage. A Departmental Committee on 
Vagrancy in England has recently reported on 
the subject. There seems to be a general con- 
sensus of opinion in the committee that some 
modification of the Belgian penal system will have 
to be introduced, and that feeling found expres- 
sion in the report issued in 1906. 

Several small commissions have visited the 
colony at Merxplas, near Antwerp, which, with 
two other colonies, is the Belgian Government’s 
attempt to stamp out mendicity. In Belgium 
vagrancy is not, strictly speaking, a penal offense, 
but it is regarded as so much of a social danger 
as to require special treatment, and 
by Article 13 of the Law of 1891 the 
Juge de Paix has authority to order 
the removal of a vagrant convicted of 
begging to the great penal colony at Merxplas 
known as a “‘ Dépdét de Mendicité.’” The methods 
employed appear to be much more strictly re- 
pressive than redemptive. M. Stroobant, who is 
at the head of this colony, stated emphatically 
that the object of Merxplas was repressive. To 
quote his own words: “It taught men to work 
and to work regularly; it saved them from their 
own vices—the vices that had brought them there 
—but it did not seem to prevent them from going 
back over and over again.’”” The colony compels 
men to work at agriculture, manufactures, for- 
estry, and household employment. Soldiers con- 
duct the agriculturists to their various fields, 
altho it is not very difficult for colonists to escape. 
This seems to cause no anxiety to the director, who 
says that if they can get work and are willing to 
do it, all the better, and that if they are unwilling 
to work they are sure to fall into the hands of the 
police and be returned again to the colony. 
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Merxplas is practically self-supporting, and what- 
ever the disadvantages, there is no comparison 
so far as cost is concerned between the Belgian 
system and the casual ward system of England. 
Including the small wages that are paid to the 
colonists—and the wage system ought certainly 
to be adopted in England at a compulsory lator 
colony—and taking even the aged and infirm 
into account, the entire cost is under £10 per head 
per annum, and the small wages will account for 
at least half of this. 

In addition to the colony at Merxplas with 
4,500 men, there is one at Wortel and another at 
Hoogstraeten, the three colonies between them 
possessing about 3,000 acres of land. The two 
latter colonies form one establishment and are 
known as a maison de refuge. They are not penal 
in the strict sense, and are tending to become 
rather the resort of the aged and the infirm. The 
number of colonists is greatly increased by severe 
weather. Hoogstraeten would have about 800 
in summer and about 1,500 in winter; Wortel 450 
in summer and perhaps three times that number 
in winter. Very few of the colonists are young 
men, and the conclusion to which we are forced— 
and with this conclusion both M. Leroy, the 
“Director Principal,’ and M. Stroobant, the 
director at Merxplas, agree—is that the genuine 
unemployed man is relieved outside the colony, 
and that almost the only men who are sent to the 
colony are professional beggars or habitual drunk- 
ards. 

A similar system, not so thoroughly carried out, 
prevails in Holland, where there are three govern- 
ment colonies which may be described as penal 
for beggars and tramps, Veenhuizen and Hoorn 
being for men, and the national workhouse at 
Leiden for women. The former is for vaga- 
bondage proper, while at the two latter habitual 
drunkards are also admitted. The present popu- 
lation of Veenhuizen is about 3,600, divided into 
three sections, and the work consists chiefly 
of forestry, agriculture, gardening, and various 
handicrafts, such as weaving, carpentering, ma- 
sonry, smiths’ work, and the manufacture of fur- 
niture, boots, andclothing. The colonist prisoners 
enjoy a certain amount of freedom within the 
colony, and have a very small allowance for wages. 


II. Colonies for the Lower Class of the Unem- 
ployed 


In considering the question as to how far the 
labor and farm colonies may be of assistance to 
the unemployed we have to remember that the 
unemployed themselves can be broken up into 
many classes, and that for each of these classes 
some provision should be made whether in the 
town or in the country. It has not yet been 
definitely proposed that skilled men who are 
usually employed during a large portion of the 
year, but who are thrown out of work by some 
severe depression in trade which affects large dis- 
tricts of the country, should be assisted at a labor 
colony, but for almost every other class such a 
method might very well be adopted, altho each 
class would have to be considered separately, and 
modifications of the colony system would have 
to be introduced to suit their varying needs and 
circumstances. 

The section which bulks most largely in the 
public imagination, and in all our large industrial 
centers is perhaps the most difficult problem, is 
the class of unskilled laborers. What is wanted 
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for this class of man is a colony which will utilize 
his services to the fullest possible extent, and 
meanwhile, by this inducement to 
regular work, so increase his phys- 
ical powers and capabilities that he 
may be able once again, if necessary, 
to obtain a situation in the regular 
ranks of industry. There can be no harm done 
in trying to restore hope and strength to the 
thousands of men who, owing to lack of work, 
enterprise, or character, have become hopeless 
and demoralized. 

To meet the need of such men boards of guar- 
dians in England have for many years been at- 
tempting to discover some expedient, and the 
labor colony has often been suggested, but until 
quite recently no board was in a position to be able 
to make such an experiment until the Poplar 
Guardians obtained possession of a farm at Lain- 
don in Essex. Mr. Joseph Fels offered the board 
that, if they would open up and maintain a farm 
colony somewhat on the lines of the successful 
experiments made both in England and abroad, 
he would be willing to purchase a suitable tract 
of land and place it at the disposal of the Guar- 
dians free of rent. He submitted a definite offer 
of 100 acres of land at a peppercorn rent for a pe- 
riod of three years, with the option of purchase at 
or before the expiration of that term for the price 
originally paid for the land. The local govern- 
ment board gave their consent, and a farm of 100 
acres at Dunton, near Laindon, was purchased by 
Mr. Fels for the sum of £2,125, including a house 
and farm buildings, and full possession of the 
farm was obtained by the Guardians on March 5s, 
1904. Beginning with six men in June, 1904, the 
number rapidly grew to 100 in August, and since 
that time fifty additional men who were unem- 
ployed have been sent down under a separate 
regulation through the Central Unemployed 
Committee from the borough of Poplar. These 
men on the whole have worked to the satisfaction 
of the superintendent, and as a result of their 
work, not only has a large reservoir capable of 
storing 200,000 gallons of water been constructed, 
but a considerable portion of the farm has been 
thoroughly dug and planted, and progress made in 
the work of recovering much of the land that up 
to recent times was derelict. 

Since that date a similar farm has been pur- 
chased by the West Ham Board of Guardians, 
and that such outlets for the waste labor of the 
workhouse will not be uncommon in the near 
future is evidenced by the fact that nearly a dozen 
boards are seriously considering the question of 
following the example of Poplar. 

Starting, then, with the unskilled but able-bod- 
ied inmate of the workhouse, we come to the un- 
skilled laborer, married or unmarried, who has 
received not so much direct relief from the poor- 
law as indirect charitable contributions from 
benevolently disposed persons and societies. We 
have many examples of the attempts that have 
been made both in England and abroad to meet 
this special difficulty, but none of them have taken 
account of the need for classification if effectual 
remedy is to be applied. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the 
colonies which serve the purpose above indicated 
are modeled on the German plan—a plan which is 
not wholly successful owing to this lack of classi- 
fication. In England we have the Salvation 
Army Colony of Hadleigh, the Lingfield Training 
Farm, Libury Hall (a colony founded by the 
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German Labor Colony Central Board), while in 
Germany there are about thirty colonies under 
this same board, capable of receiving in all some 
4,000 men. All these colonies are run by phi- 
lanthropy, tho the German colonies are subsidized 
by the provincial governments. 

The Lebas Colonies Central Board was founded 
in Oct., 1888, on the initiative of Pastor Von 
Bodelschwingh, who started Wilhelmsdorf the 
year before. The colonies now under the board 
(thirty country and three town) are charitable in- 
stitutions on religious lines, to which all able- 
bodied men able to work are admitted without 
distinction of character or religion so long as there 
is room. The only form of punishment is dis- 
missal, and colonists dismissed for bad behavior 
cannot be admitted into another colony without 
the consent of the colony which discharged them. 

The colonies are supported by (a) grants from 
the provincial governments, (6) municipalities, 
(c) donations, subscriptions, collections. The 
colonies are scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the German Empire, and it is quite 
probable that the number will be increased. The 
average amount needed to be made up by sub- 
scriptions and donations after deducting the 
profit or adding the loss on the farms and indus- 
tries is between five and six shillings per colonist 
per week; the expenses of administration and in- 
terest on borrowed capital are included. So far 
as possible an attempt is made to arrange for 
the fluctuation of the labor market, since there 
are nearly twice as many men in a colony in winter 
asinsummer. The result is that the winter work 
is supplemented by the reclamation of waste land 
either on the colonies themselves or on the prop- 
erty of neighboring landowners. One difficulty 
we may foresee in the future is the impossibility 
of obtaining more land to reclaim in the neighbor- 
hood of the colonies. It may be necessary in this 
case to sell or lease the farms and to establish 
other colonies elsewhere. There is a growing 
feeling—a feeling which the writer found was 
strongly exprest at Bielefeld—that it would be 
necessary in the future to classify somewhat mor 
strictly than in the past. , 

The radical fault of all the German colonies is 
the admixture of classes. Varying reports have 
been received and published with regard to these 
colonies, but a careful investigation on the spot 
seems to show that the Board of Trade report has 
somewhat exaggerated the number of men who 
may be called ‘‘criminal.’”’ Roughly speaking, 
20 per cent would be criminal, 20 per cent first 
offenders (that is to say, men charged with men- 
dicancy or vagrancy), about 50 per cent men of 
somewhat weak will—deficient in some respect or 
below par in physical and mental ability—while 
about 10 per cent would be willing and industrious 
men of good character unemployed through no 
fault of their own. It is, however, for the 50 per 
cent referred to that this class of colony is re- 
quired. A much more satisfactory result would 
be produced if the criminal could be separated off 
from the man of fairly good character, and if 
again the genuine unemployed could be givena 
trial in another colony where opportunity would 
be offered, if necessary, of permanent work upon 
the land. 

The best results that have been produced in 
Germany can be witnessed at Luhlerheim. The 
British Board of Trade report gives Wilhelmsdorf 
as an example, but Wilhelmsdorf, tho the oldest 
of these colonies, is somewhat handicapped by 
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being closely connected with the epileptic colony 
at Bielefeld, the result being a larger proportion 
of mentally and physically ‘‘below 
par” men than would otherwise be 
the case. Luhlerheim has the ad- 
vantage of a rather exceptional man 
in the person of Herr Siemon, who 
was at the head of the farming work of the 
Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg. He has created 
out of somewhat uncompromising material in the 
shape both of waste land ‘and waste labor, what 
must be regarded as an extremely successful labor 
colony. The buildings have been, in the main, 
constructed by the colonists with a very little 
paid skilled assistance. The colony itself is 
gradually being transformed from a tract of barren 
and sandy soil, which refused to grow anything 
owing to the hard ocherous:ispit beneath the 
surface, into a fertile and productive farm. The 
cow-sheds and piggeries, two very important 
factors in the success of the colony, were con- 
structed by the colonists under skilled superin- 
tendence. The general result witnessed is the 
partial reclamation, at all events, of a large per- 
centage of the men at a cost of something like two 
shillings and sevenpence per head per week— 
about half the cost of any other colony in Ger- 
many, and less than half the cost of any similar 
experiment in England. If Luhlerheim could 
pick and choose its men, rejecting only those who 
have any radical moral or physical defect, it 
might almost become self-supporting. What is 
needed in Germany is the establishment of col- 
onies side by side with the existing institutions 
into which could be drafted either the worst or 
the best of the men who from time to time resort 
to these harbors of refuge. Classification in this 
respect would, I feel confident, result in real econ- 
omy, and it would at the same time render the 
scientific and reformative treatment of the lowest 
type much more possible. 

Returning for a moment to the English colo- 
nies, we are struck with the fact that both Had- 
leigh and Lingfield labor under peculiar difficul- 
ties owing to the inadequate financial support 
which they receive, especially from the authori- 
ties which are most indebted to these colonies for 
assistance. The provincial governments in Ger- 
many do, at any rate, subsidize the colonies to 
some extent (about one third of the cost being 
derived from such sources), but in England both 
Hadleigh and Lingfield, apart from private sub- 
scriptions, have only the Boards of Guardians to 
look to, if we except the work of the Mansion 
House Fund and Central Unemployed Com- 
mittee in connection with Hadleigh during the 
last two winters. In any case, the financial sup- 
port derivable from such sources barely covers the 
cost of maintenance, and the men who are sent by 
Boards of Guardians, so far from being selected 
with a view to their permanent benefit, are often 
the hopeless ne’er-do-wells who would cost such 
boards a larger sum if they remained in the work- 
house. 

In this sense especially, apart from its work 
among epileptic children, Lingfield may be re- 
garded as a sort of subsidized Poor Law Colony, 
and it is to the credit of the direc- 
tor and those in charge that satisfac- 
tory results have been obtained to 
a very considerable extent. This 
colony consists of a farm of 250 acres, 
and has now been in existence for over nine years. 
It accommodates some fifty or sixty men of vari- 
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ous types, thus described by the director, the 
Rev. J. L. Brooks: 


(1) Youths with physical defects; others dull-witted or 
half-witted. These were, for a considerable time, the only 
cases that Guardians would send. 

(2) Men at the other end of life, nearly all over fifty years 
of age. A few of these would spend the remainder of their 
days in the workhouse; but, on the land, would be able partly 
or wholly to maintain themselves for some years. 

(3) The ne’er-do-well sons of lower middle-class homes, 
who are exceedingly difficult to direct. 

(4) The drunkards. Of these last the colony has had, 
among the 500 men who have been through it, 120. 


He claims, however, to have been able to re- 
habilitate and restore to mental, moral, and phys- 
ical health, 33 per cent of the cases put in his 
hands, and surely there can be no question what- 
ever that if Lingfield can do this with the mate- 
rial at its command it is an institution which 
should receive consideration at the hands of the 
State. The cost is not extravagant as compared 
with the poor-law. It works out at nine shillings 
per week per man, exclusive of clothing, the chief 
item being food, four shillings and tenpence per 
week; lodging and laundry, two shillings and two- 
pence; superintendence, one shilling and sixpence; 
waste and medical care, sixpence. In such a 
colony farming cannot be made to pay, that goes 
without saying; the real assets may be described 
as the ‘“‘helpless lives made useful, waste lives 
reclaimed, the drunkards restored, and mischief 
prevented.” 

Hadleigh is a larger colony, run on somewhat 
different lines by the Salvation Army. It con- 
sists of an area of about 3,000 acres of which some 
400 are let off at present to afarmer. It is situ- 
ated four milesfrom Southend. The land isa stiff 
clay, rather poor and cold in character, but it is 
rapidly improving in value. About 100 acres 
are planted with fruit-trees, and the total receipts 
from the fruit farm, its pastures, market gardens, 
chicken farms, and brick works in 1904 amounted 
to over £33,000. The population on the land 
near by has as a result of the colony greatly in- 
creased, and Hadleigh village now numbers over 
1,300, and in many respects is quite thriving. 
Here again the difficulty crops up of the great 
mixture of men which Hadleigh receives—many 
of them taken from the shelters in the town, some 
supplied by Boards of Guardians, while a few are 
capable, willing workers who are unemployed for 
the time being, or who have come down through 
misfortune; the remainder are weak, unsatisfac- 
tory men sent by philanthropic societies, by rela- 
tives and friends. The best of these men Had- 
leigh seems to have little difficulty in restoring 
once more to a permanent occupation, or if they 
cannot be so restored they are usually emigrated. 
The majority require a longer period of treatment 
than the colony, for many reasons, is able to give, 
and the result is that much of the labor is thrown 
away. Both Hadleigh and Lingfield should be 
subsidized by the government, and thus enabled 
to deal exclusively with the men who need the 
reforming and reclaiming influence which such 
men as their officers are able to bring to bear. 

The Church Army also has a small labor colony, 
the Newdigate Farm Home. It is really an emi- 
gration test farm situated at Holmwood, near 
Dorking, and consists of 150 acres of heavy clay 
soil, which when it was purchased by the Church 
Army in 1899 was practically derelict. The 
buildings on the estate only afforded accommo- 
dation for a manager and his family and about 
eight men, but a dormitory, dining-room, and 
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workshop have been built, providing accommoda- 
tion for a further sixteen men. The land is now 
in a fair state of cultivation, about fifty acres 
being under crops, while there are three acres of 
garden and orchard. During the year 1905, after 
testing and training, sixty men and youths were 
emigrated. At the present moment the Church 
Army is contemplating a very large extension of 
this colony work, and a valuable estate has al- 
ready been offered for this purpose. ' 

Libury Hall, at Great Munden, Herts, is an 
actual example of the German method in Eng- 
land, with this only in its favor, that the German 
in England who happens to be out of work is a 
man of rather better type than the average col- 
onist in Germany. The scheme is to some extent 
one of repatriation, and many men have been sent 
back to their fatherland through its instrumen- 
tality. Mr. E. D. Court, a local government 
board inspector, has given an account of this work 
from which I make the following extract: 


The object and working of the colony might be stated thus: 
The mission of the colony being not to give alms nor money, 
but to help by affording opportunity to work, the freehold of 
300 acres of suitable land in Hertfordshire was purchased. 
About thirty-five acres of this is occupied by buildings, 
poultry runs and duck ponds, willow bed, gravel pit, fruit 
and vegetable garden, and wood; thirty acres by meadow, 
and the remainder is sown or planted with wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, potatoes, beans, swedes, turnips, artichokes, clover, 
tape, mustard, vetches, and sainfoin. A basket-weaving 
shop on a large scale was erected, with a carpenter’s shop and 
smithy, and large well-ventilated stables, cow-sheds, and 
piggeries, also small shops for tailor and shoemaker, a bake- 
house, laundry (now being greatly enlarged), dairy, kitchen, 
etc. In all these departments, as well as in cleaning the 
house, work is found, but the great majority of men are em- 

loyed out of doors, the stronger men in digging gravel, 
Preaiitie flints, making roads, and so on; the weaker in the 
garden or looking after the poultry. There are sixteen cart- 
horses, and about the same number of milch cows, and useful 
experience has been gained by intending emigrants looking 
after them. Beds were at first provided for ninety men, 
sixty-four of them in one large dormitory, divided into sixteen 
cubicles. Later, tomeet the winter pressure, room for twenty 
more beds was found by cutting off a part of the basket- 
weaving department, and it is proposed shortly to build for 
150 more men. About 869, or more than two thirds of those 
received, have been distinctly benefited. As to financial 
position, the colony is not self-supporting so far, and probably 
never will be. The buildings have involved large expen- 
diture, and the expenses are heavy. For ten weeks’ work a 
man receives not only board and lodging, but, if necessary, 
clothing, and a sovereign is spent on his return journey to 
Germany, while he is given tokens to the value of one pence 
and a half a night during his stay at the colony unless he 
misbehaves. On the other hand, the average stay is a little 
under eight weeks, and for the first three weeks, owing to 
poor condition and so on, not very much work is done. Also 
there is difficulty in finding a market for some articles. 


Turning to Scotland we find one illustration of 
this type of colony, started partly as a result of 
‘General’? Booth’s book on ‘‘ Darkest England.” 
The committee appointed recommended the 
establishment of a farm colony, and in 1897 the 
Scottish Labor Colony Association was formed 
to carry out the objects of the original Labor Cen- 
ters Board. The farm of Mid Locharwoods, con- 
sisting of 490 acres of land excellently situated 
eight miles south of Dumfries, was purchased, 150 
acres being good arable land, and the rest re- 
claimed or unreclaimed moss land. The moss 
land lies at one extremity of Lochar Moss, so that 
there are great possibilities of expansion in the 
operation of the colony. The peat is used as fuel, 
and the land reclaimed by liming and claying is 
capable of growing good crops of turnips, cab- 
bages, carrots, and potatoes. The colonists are 
chiefly taken from a shelter in Glasgow and are 
not of the very best type. The colony receives 
nothing from the poor-law authorities in Scot- 
land, who have no power to make grants for the 
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able-bodied, however destitute. It is therefore 
dependent almost entirely on voluntary sub- 
scriptions, the loss on each man being four 
shillings and one penny per head per week. The 
colony received during the year 1904 about sixty- 
seven men, and forty of these left with every 
prospect of doing well. 

There are still several other colonies that need 
a word or two of description. Switzerland pos- 
sesses two, the one for the Canton of Berne at 
Tannenhof, the other at Herdern, in the Canton 
of Thurgau. The former, established in 1889, con- 
sists of 160 acres of land, with accommodation 
for fifty inmates; while Herdern, established in 
1895, has now about 250 acres, and can take in 
nearly too colonists. As in Germany, the great 
pressure comes in winter. A very considerable 
proportion of the colonists are between forty and 
sixty, and many of them for this reason alone 
would be unable to obtain situations, but prac- 
tically no one is refused who is at all able-bodied 
except on the score of previous ex- 
pulsion for bad behavior. There 
is a very small wage paid at both 
colonies, not amounting to more than 
threepence or fourpence per day, but 
remuneration is given for the labor of the colo- 
nists chiefly in the form of clothing and boots. 
Nearly 50 per cent find work on leaving the 
colony or have it found for them by the colony 
authorities. The finances are furnished partly 
by contributions from public authorities and 
partly by private donations and subscriptions. 
The Swiss colonies make the same mistake as the 
German in the mixing of the various classes, in 
respect of which practise Sir C. Green, in his 
report on the Swiss Labor Colonies, makes this 
interesting remark: ‘‘Moreover, the fact that 
these colonies admit the criminal element, even 
with the laudable intention of reforming them 
and refitting them morally and materially, seems 
to constitute the most serious obstacle to the 
adoption of the system as a relief for bona-fide 
working men, whose only fault, or their worst, 
consists in their inability to find the means to 
earn their daily bread.” 

The French colony of La Chalmelle is situated 
in the Forét de Traconne, about fifty miles from 
Paris, the nearest station being Les Essarts-la- 
Forestiére. The colony was founded in Jan., 1892, 
at the instance of M. Georges Berry, and consists 
of about 370 acres of rather poor quality land. 
Since 1900 it has been possible to accommodate 
about fifty-five men at a time, admission being 
granted to those who are recommended by the 
directors of the night refuges in Paris. Roughly 
speaking, the colony, which is a municipal institu- 
tion run by the Council of Paris, costs the City 
Council on the average about £1,800 a year, 
about £1,000 being received as a result of the sale 
of produce and in other ways. A special effort 
is made by the directors of the refuges through the 
agency of the colony, to return persons connected 
with agriculture once more to the soil. Some 74 
per cent of those who enter the colony are con- 
nected with agriculture, chiefly country laborers 
who flock to Paris at the end of the harvest and 
vintage, and in the course of the winter find 
themselves stranded. The majority are between 
twenty and forty, so that, both in respect of occu- 
pation and of age, La Chalmelle is a much more 
hopeful experiment. The length of stay in the 
colony is not long. Out of 820 men, 436 left in 
less than two months, and an additional 249 in 
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less than four months, while of those who left 
59.9 per cent obtained situations. During the 
year about 250 workmen come and go and half 
of these seem to derive very material benefit 
from their stay at La Chalmelle. Even with the 
rest much more good might be done if criminals, 
drunken vagabonds, and the habitués of the 
night refuges could be excluded or sent to another 
institution. 4 ’ 


III. Colonies for Better Type of the Unemployed 


Perhaps the most famous example of the type 
of colony that helps the unemployed is Freder- 
icksoord, which is situated in Friesland, north- 
east of the Zuyder-Zee, about nine miles from 
Steenwyk. It is one of three, the other two being 
Willemsoord and Wilhelminasoord. These col- 
onies consist of 10,000 acres of heath and sand 
and are now under cultivation by town-bred men, 
many of them over forty years of age, who have 
failed to get work in the town, and have, there- 
fore, been sent out by the Society of Beneficence, 
which was founded in 1818 by General Van Den 
Bosch. The colonists are admitted on the recom- 
mendation of charitable associations and societies 
working in the big cities of Holland. Most of 
them are unskilled laborers, and very few of them 
have any knowledge of agricultural work. Fred- 
ericksoord, the best known of the three, has a 
population of 1,900, and the work on which colo- 
nists are engaged is chiefly agricultural, although 
it includes dairying, brick-making, mat-making, 
and basket work. 

These three colonies receive married men with 
their families, as well as unmarried men. At 
Fredericksoord there are at least 400 families. 
The new men on arrival at the colony are placed 
on one of the five large farms, and there given 
work under skilled superintendence. Provided 
that their behavior is good they may remain on 
the colony all their lives, but in certain cases 
where a man has shown ability to learn the trade 
of agriculture, after a probation of at least two 
years, he is given a free farm of about seven 
acresandahalf. Asaruleacolonist is not capable 
of earning his own living until he has been some- 
thing like two years in the colony, so that two 
years is the shortest probation possible if a man 
is to qualify for the position of a free farmer. 
Sometimes men are in the colony four or five years 
before they obtain this promotion. At the present 
moment there are about 150 free farms of from 
six acres and a quarter to seven acres and a 
half; the majority of them are in good condition. 
These holdings are cultivated on what is practical- 
ly a life tenure. Rent is paid to the colony, 
which provides stock and seeds and the necessary 
credit. If the free farmer conducts himself well 
in the opinion of the director, he can hold his 
farm until his death, while frequently in such a 
case the widow is allowed to retain the holding 
providing that she can cultivate it herself with 
the aid of the members of her family. In a few 
cases the daughter of a free farmer who marries 
the son of a colonist takes over the farm, but 
there is no legal right to a holding under any cir- 
cumstances, and a farmer might possibly be 
expelled without compensation for improve- 
ment. It is needless to say that such cases are 
very few and far between. Besides growing 
enough food to provide the family a free farmer 
will have two or three milch sheep and four or 
five pigs; for the rest the principal produce is 
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butter and potatoes. Generally speaking, the 
credit of the farmers is improving, and there are 
very few bad debts; no interest is charged on 
loans, but the amount due to the colony by the 
free farmers is steadily decreasing, being only 
£1,691 in 1902; the loans advanced in that year 
only amounted to £47 5s. 

Similarly, Willemsoord, which has an area of 
Over 5,000 acres, is doing good work in establish- 
ing these small freeholders, nearly all of whom 
are so occupied on their own piece of land that 
they have no need to work as agricultural labor- 
ers, and are, in fact, entirely self-supporting. At 
Willemsoord, in addition to the particular trades 
already mentioned, there is a certain amount of 
blacksmithing, tailoring, and carpentering. The 
colony possesses six large farms, upon which the 
men are taught and trained, a chosen few being 
drafted off, as at Frederisksoord, on to free farms. 

What general conclusions may we draw? It 
perhaps ought to be pointed out that the colonies 
are not so well managed asin Germany. There is 
at present a noticeable lack of enterprise, and 
new ideas which ought to be readily entertained 
do not find much favor. The total population of 
the colonies tends to decrease, a result which may 
be due either to the increase of employment in the 
large towns like Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and The 
Hague, or to the growing disinclination of the un- 
employed to go to a colony where very few, com- 
paratively speaking, have the chance or the op- 
portunity of becoming independent. One point 
which militates against the success of the colonies 
is the age of the average man. If he is over forty 
and has not succeeded in the town, the chances 
are that he will not be wholly successful in the 
country. Then again, the colonies have, per- 
haps, in their desire to make both ends meet, 
made a mistake in encouraging the authorities to 
send paupers on private contracts. The number 
of such paupers is on the increase, which is very 
noticeable during the periods of severe depression 
or hard winter. Financially, the colonies cannot 
be considered altogether a failure, for if we take 
it for granted, as the latest figures seem to imply, 
that each colonist, man, woman, and child, costs 
the benevolent societies and other charities from 
#1 10s. to £2 per annum, we must at the same 
time admit that this is a small sum as compared 
with the amount that would have been expended 
on the same people in the town, while the result 
of their labor has been for their physical and 
moral good and the enrichment of the land. 

In Germany, as long ago as 1886, the idea of 
Heimat-kolonisten (home colonists) was broached, 
and at Freiderichwilhelmsdorf, near Walsdorf, 
about three miles from Bremerhaven, twelve 
colonists were taken on the understanding that it 
meant permanent settlement if they proved in- 
dustrious and capable. At the present time 
there are only four or five colonists permanently 
settled on farms of their own, but some forty or 
fifty are in the probation stage working on the 
farm. 

Another and still more successful experiment 
was made in Dec., 1898, by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Town Labor Colony at Hamburg. 


‘It acquired an estate of over goo acres at Schafer- 


hof, in Holstein, and there seems every hope that 
many men who are at present working there will 
eventually find permanent settlement. It is per- 


“haps worth while quoting the words of a member 


of the Colonies Central Board, in a speech delivered 
on Nov. 1, 1903: 
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Whereas up till now the colonies have had a constant 
succession of inmates who, on account of their want of strength 
and skill, have been hardly able to do as much as one half or 
one quarter of a man’s work, we have in our permanently 
settled inmates at our home colony at Schaferhof got to- 
gether a set of workmen who have, so far, done really wonder- 
fully good work. Our home colonists, who now number roo, 
not only do all the agricultural work on the Schaferhof estate 
of over 875 acres, but also, even in the first four years, when 
there were many fewer colonists, they helped us to build a 
big cow-house to accommodate beasts, a colonists’ house with 
cubicles for sixty men, and a splendid greenhouse, which last, 
indeed, they built entirely themselves. Besides this they 
have in the same period put 113 acres of heath and moorland 
into cultivation, and have macadamized a length of 2,040 
yards of field roads, which they carried out in an altogether 
satisfactory manner, and for which they broke up about 400 
cubic yards of stone. Inthe last two years they have planted 
out and tended 7,854,500 saplings for other people, and 
83,000 oak, fir, apple, and pear-tree saplings for the colony. 


The only colony in England which at all ap- 
proximates to the Schaferhof experiment is that 
situated at Hollesley Bay, near Woodbridge, in 
Suffolk. It was offered to the Central Unem- 
ployed Committee of London by Mr. Joseph Fels 
on exactly the same conditions as Sumpner’s 
Farm at Laindon was offered to the Poplar Board 
of Guardians, and has now been purchased with 
the consent of the Local Government Board for 
that committee under the Unemployed Workmen 
Act. The Hollesley Farm consists of an estate 
of 1,200 acres, taken over formally and legally 
by the committee in Feb., 1905. It was origi- 
nally a colonial college, in which training and in- 
struction in agriculture was given, and in many 
respects it was very well suited for colony pur- 
poses. About 500 out of the 1,300 acres are 
arable land, and the rest pasture, while a con- 
siderable amount is woodland and heath, part of 
which has already been brought under cultiva- 
tion. The buildings of the college are in every 
way suited for this experiment, and twenty-three 
cottages on the estate will provide accommoda- 
tion for about 300 men. There are farm-build- 
ings and well-fitted workshops—for example, 
carpenter’s, blacksmith’s, and wheelwright’s, to- 
gether with a shoeing forge—and a great deal of 
expense will thus be avoided, while practically 
all the repairs that are required in such a colony 
could be carried out on the spot. 

Three special objects are kept in view by the 
committee for the conduct of the colony: 

(1) The provision of special work for periods of 
exceptional distress. 

(2) The provision of more continuous work for 
men who are not only in exceptional need of em- 
ployment, but who have either already lived upon 
the land orshowa marked aptitude for country life. 

(3) The establishment of suitable men and 
families in agricultural or other rural industries. 

In the case of No. 1, as is quite natural, the 
work of the selected men who are out of employ- 
ment during a period of exceptional distress will 
not be so much agricultural as road-making, re- 
claiming heath land, strengthening the sea wall, 
brick-making, and the general repair work of the 
colony. All this can be done without interfering 
with ordinary industry. 

In the case of Nos. 2 and 3, Hollesley Bay will 
more closely approximate to the type of colony 
with which we are dealing at present. Taking 
class No. 2, it is suggested that there should be 
two stages—(a) a probationary period of three 
months, during which the men might live in the 
colony buildings, their wives and children being 
supported in London; and (b) a second stage, 
providing that the period of probation proves the 
men to have the necessary strength and ability 
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for agricultural work. In this case it is proposed 
that the wives and children of the men shall be 
brought down from London, and that cottages be 
allotted to these families for a period of from six 
to nine months. Some cottages have already 
been built and are in occupation. 

Following on this second stage in the treatment 
of class 2 is the definite establishment of selected 
men and families in agricultural or other rural 
industries, and it is hoped that not only may 
ordinary farm or market gardening situations be 
found for good men, but that part some of these 
men may be established on small holdings in the 
neighborhood of the colony, and this hope would 
be held out to all who distinguish themselves by 
industry and capability. Hollesley Bay will be 
seen thus, supposing that these plans can be car- 
ried out, to offer the most constructive attempt 
yet made, either in England or on the Continent, 
to deal with the question of unemployed labor; 
and providing that the small holdings idea can be 
carried into effect and gradually developed upon 
cooperative lines, the experiment ought to result 
not only in the absorption of a certain class of 
genuine unemployed men, but also in the quick- 
ening up of rural industries. 

During this last year emigration and the colony 
settlement idea has received considerable im- 
petus, as a result of the report issued by Mr. Rider 
Haggard after a visit as government commissioner 
to the U.S. Mr. Rider Haggard was instructed 
by the English Government to investigate agri- 
cultural and industrial settlements which have 
been established by the Salvation Army. These 
settlements were established with the idea of 
facilitating the flow of suitable men and women 
from the great cities of the U. S. to the land, and 
the commissioner’s special object was to ascer- 
tain how far an analogous system might be with 
advantage applied in the emigration of the urban 
population of the United Kingdom to different 
parts of the British Empire. It was also sug- 
gested that Mr. Haggard, after inspecting the 
settlements, should report on the possibility of 
such emigration to Canada, conferring with Earl 
Grey, the governor-general. 

Mr. Haggard’s report gives the result of his in- 
vestigations at the Salvation Army land settle- 
ments in Colorado and California, namely, Fort 
Amity and Fort Romie. On the whole the two 
experiments seem to Mr. Haggard, who is very 
optimistic on the subject, to be eminently suc- 
cessful, and to demonstrate in the case of Fort 
Romie that indigent people of the agricultural 
laborer class can be settled upon land and there do 
well, and in the case of Fort Amity that such per- 
sons can even be taken from towns and yet pros- 
per. In both cases they are nearly self-support- 
ing, for tho nominally there has been a total loss 
of about £10,000 on the two, Mr. Haggard attrib- 
utes the loss to certain exceptional difficulties, 
to the high rate of interest the Salvation Army 
has to pay, and the charges which should not have 
been included. 

To quote Mr. Haggard’s own words: 

Broadly stated, these results may be said to include the 
turning of a block of waste prairie land into a prosperous 
settlement, where a population of about 270 persons are 
living in happiness, health, and comfort, with a good prospect 


of becoming entirely independent and, in sundry instances, 
comparatively wealthy. ~> 


Mr. Haggard suggests that these colonies or 
settlements might well be established by an ar- 
Tangement between the British and Canadian 
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Governments, and he has drawn up a scheme and 
given a financial estimate whereby land which the 
Canadian Government is willing to grant, 360 
sq. m., Or 240,000 acres, should be divided up be- 
tween 1,500 families, or about 7,500 people. The 
cost of emigrating and establishing such a number 
in Canada he puts down roughly at £200 per 
family, or £300,000 in all, and he suggests that 
the interest on such a loan should be guaranteed 
by his Majesty’s government, or perhaps by a 
combination of the two governments. He adds 
that the municipalities might be empowered to 
join in the guaranty. For the management of 
such a vast organization he suggests the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent of land settle- 
ments, or a board representative of the Colonial 
Office, the Colonies, and the Treasury, whereof 
the superintendent would be a member. The 
expenses and salary of his office would be a charge 
on the land settlements loan. 
Percy ALDEN, M.P. 
REFERENCES: See UNEMPLOYED. 


LABOR COPARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
THE: This association, formerly known as the 
Labor Association, was founded at Derby, Eng- 
land, ‘in the year 1884. Its object is ‘‘to bring 
about an organization of industry based on the 
principle of labor copartnership; that is to say, a 
system in which all those engaged shall share in 
the profits, capital, control, and responsibility.” 
With this view, it seeks, first, in the cooperative 
movement to aid by its propaganda and advice 
all forms of production based on the above prin- 
ciple; and, second, to induce employers and em- 
ployed in other businesses to adopt schemes of 
profit-sharing and investment tending in the 
same direction. 

One of the first tasks of the association was to 
compile statistics of the copartnership societies 
at work at the end of 1883. It was but a meager 
showing of fifteen societies and a trade of £160,- 
751, compared with 128 societies in 1906 and a 
trade of £3,806,156. (See CooPERATION, PRo- 
DUCTIVE.) To this growth the association has 
contributed by a steady propaganda of leaflets, 
lectures, etc. More recently, however, the asso- 
ciation has largely diverted its activities from the 
formation of cooperative societies toward that 
of encouraging private firms to practise copart- 
nership. In this direction its most signal success 
has been with the gas companies; the total 
amount of 7,138 workers’ earnings which were 
capitalized by five companies reached £368,548 
in June, 1906. The (London) South Metropolitan 
Gas Company bulked largely in the figures, Sir 
George Livesey being a stout supporter of the 
copartnership principle. Three of the employees 
of this company sit on the Board of Directors. 

Attention has also been given by the Labor 
Copartnership Association to the new housing 
societies. (See Housinc QUESTION.) 

The Cooperative Productive Federation (Secre- 
tary, Mr. R. Halstead, 17 Marlborough Road, Lei- 
cester), advises with regard to trade, opening up 
markets, and obtaining capital, while the associa- 
tion continues its general propaganda work. 
Secretary, Mr. Henry Vivian, M.P., 6 Bloomsburg 
Square, London, W. C. HENRY VIVIAN. 


LABOR DAY is a holiday in the United 
States for working men on the first Monday of 
September, usually celebrated by parades of 
labor organizations, addresses, picnics, etc. It 
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was first held in a few states in 1887, and is now 
a legal holiday in about half the states. In Eu- 
rope, May 1 is usually celebrated as a labor festi- 
val, and has been taken advantage of by Socialists 
for gigantic demonstrations. In some countries 
disturbances on this day have caused the govern- 
ments to forbid its celebration. 

Thirty-six states of the union and the District 
of Columbia make Labor Day a legal holiday. 
This wide observance gives the celebration almost 
a national character. A Labor Day was cele- 
brated in New York City in 1882, but not till 1887 
was Labor Day made a legal holiday. 


LABOR EXCHANGES (Bourses de Travail) 
are buildings or institutions established by the 
governments (municipal or state) of some coun- 
tries in Europe, and particularly France and 
Italy, as headquarters for labor organizations and 
similar societies. The first Labor Exchange was 
started in Paris 1887, after some abortive begin- 
nings in 1848 and under the Third Empire. In 
1887, however, the Paris Bourse de Travail was 
founded and was given an annual subsidy of 150,- 
ooo francs, and an old building in the Rue Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. In 1892 a fine new building 
was provided in the Rue Chateau d’Eau, at a 
cost of 3,000,000 fr. Lit by electricity, heated 
and commodious, it became the headquarters of 
Over 200 unions. It became, however, also, to a 
certain extent, the headquarters for socialistic 
and sometimes revolutionary movements, and 
for a while was closed by the government in 1894. 
Similar labor exchanges have been started in 
many French cities. From the first they have 
had Labor Registrars or Employment Bureaus 
connected with them, and latterly these have 
become important. (See PusLtic EMPLOYMENT 
BurREAUS; BELGIUM; ITALY.) 


LABOR LEAGUE, NATIONAL WOMEN’S: 
This is a national league established in England 
in 1906, to work for labor representation in con- 
nection with the Labor Party. 

The purpose of the league is large, for the 
members engage to take an active interest in all 
better work. Address: 34 St. Thomas’s Mansions 
Westminster Bridge, London, S. W. 


LABOR PARTY, THE: The name adopted in 
England, in 1906, by the LABOR REPRESENTATION 
CoMMITTEE (which see) after its phenomenal 
success in the parliamentary election of Jan., 1906. 

The Labor Party is a federation consisting of 
trade-unions, trades. councils, Socialist societies, 
and local labor associations. A local labor asso- 
ciation in any constituency is eligible for affilia- 
tion provided that the local trades council has 
been consulted in the first instance. Cooperative 
societies are also eligible. Its object is declared 
to be to organize and maintain a parliamentary 
Labor Party, with its own whips and policy; and 
to secure the election of candidates for whose 
candidatures an affiliated society has made itself 
financially responsible and who have been se- 
lected by a regularly convened conference in the 
constituency. All such candidates shall pledge 
themselves to accept this constitution, to abide 
by the decisions of the group, and to appear be- 
fore their constituencies under the title of Labor 
candidates only. 

The affairs of the committee of the Labor Party 
are transacted by an executive committee of thir- 
teen members, of whom nine represent the trade- 
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unions, one the trades councils, and three the 
Socialist societies. 

A parliamentary fund is raised in order to 
assist the main objects. This fund is maintained 
by a levy upon the affiliated societies at the rate 
of two pence per member per annum. According 
to the present arrangements the Labor Party pays 
25 per cent of the election expenses of its candi- 
dates, and £200 per annum to such candidates 
elected to Parliament. 

The seventh annual conference of the Labor 
Party was held in Belfast in January, 1907, under 
the presidency of J. J. Stephenson, and there 
were 347 delegates in attendance. The member- 
ship was reported at 998,538, an increase of 
77,000 over the previous year. The parliamen- 
tary fund had received £5,000 in subscriptions, 
and £7,177 had been paid out. The net balance 
in hand was £4,793. 

The party is practically, tho not technically, a 
Socialist party, and at least twenty of its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament are avowed Socialists, 
while all its other members favor most Socialist 
measures. The measures indorsed at the con- 
gresses include: An adult suffrage measure; na- 
tional measures for dealing with unemployment; 
taxation of unearned increment; secular educa- 
tion and free meals for children; minimum wage 
of thirty shillings for government employees; 
compulsory early closing and abolition of “living 
in”’ for shop assistants; local veto on liquor traffic, 
and prohibition of publication of betting news. 

Of the fifty Labor members in Parliament, 
thirty were indorsed by the Labor Represen- 
tation Committee, thirteen were miners’ can- 
didates, and seven were other trade-union 
candidates. Of the thirty indorsed by the Labor 
Representation Committee, four were nominated 
by the Independent Labor Party only, thirteen by 
the Independent Labor Party and trade-unions, 
twelve by trade-unions only, and one by the Social 
Democratic Federation and a trade-union. 

In February, 1906, J. Keir Hardie was elected 

Sepa Chairman of the 

y,uabor Party. It is estimated that 

Labor BCP. I8 he total Labor Party vote in 1906 

was 350,643; not including the votes 

for Labor or other candidates unaffiliated with 

the Labor Party. The Chairman of the Labor 

Party executive is Walter Hudson, M.P.; its 

Secretary, J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., 28 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 


LABOR REPRESENTATION COMMITTEE 
(now the English Labor Party): A political com- 
mittee first formed in Great Britain, in 1900, by 
representatives of various trade-union bodies and 
Socialist societies, to indorse and support the 
candidates nominated by its constituent unions 
and societies. 

The committee originated in a resolution 
adopted by the Trade-Union Congress at Plym- 
outh, in 1899, to summon ‘‘a conference of 
trade-union, cooperative, socialistic, and other 
working-class organizations,’ to consider labor 
political representation. This conference was 
held Feb. 20-28, 1900, in London, attended by 
129 delegates, representing societies with a mem- 
bership of 568,177, of which 22,861 were Socialists 
and the balance trade-unionists. A Labor Repre- 
sentation Committee was formed with practical 
unanimity and has met with great success. An- 
nual conferences have been held since, at Man- 
chester (1901), Birmingham (1902), Newcastle- 
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on-Tyne (1903), Bradford (1904), Liverpool 
(1905), London (1906). At this last congress it 
was voted to adopt the name The Labor Party. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Macpona.p has been secretary 
of the committee from the beginning. The gen- 
eral election of 1900 was held before the commit- 
tee was well under way, but fifteen candidates 
were indorsed by it and two were returned to 
Parliament, Richard Bell at Derby, and Keir 
Hardie at Merthyr Tydvil. In Aug., 1902, D. J. 
Shackleton was returned at a by-election in Lan- 
cashire practically unopposed. In 1903 William 
Crooks and A. Henderson were elected to Parlia- 
ment at by-elections in Woolwich and Barnard 
Castle. Forty seats were also won in municipal 
contests. In 1904 the committee commenced 
paying its representatives in Parliament £200 
each, raised by a penny levy on its 969,800 mem- 
bers. One by-election was won, and another 
in 1905, but both members died. In the gen- 
eral election of Jan., 1906, the committee in- 
dorsed fifty-three candidates and elected thirty 
members to Parliament, estimated to represent 
331 votes. Besides these, twenty others, nomi- 
nated by trade-union bodies, were elected, ma- 
king a Labor group of fifty members, independent 
of other parties and not including fourteer other 
Labor members, like John Burns, W. R. Crewel, 
and others affiliated with the Liberal Party, 
and still afew other Fabian Socialists or Inde- 
pendents affiliated with the Liberal Party, but 
voting with the Labor group on many labor 
measures. It was this success that made the 
Labor Representation Committee at its 1906 
congress vote to call itself The Labor Party. In 
r900 the committee represented societies with 
375,931 members; in 1906 the 231 societies and 
unions represented in the committee had 921,280 
members. (See LABOR PARTY.) 


LAFARGUE, PAUL: Socialist; born at San- 
tiago, Cuba, 1842. Studying medicine in Paris, 
he took part in the Commune of 1871, and then 
fled to Spain and England, where he married a 
daughter of Karl Marx. In 1880, with Guesde 
(q. v.), he organized Marxist socialism in France, 
since which date Socialism of this type has stead- 
ily grown in France. (See FRANCE AND SOCIAL 
Rerorm.) Lafargue was imprisoned in 1883 and 
again in 1891, but was liberated on being elected 
to the Assembly from Lille, tho in the next elec- 
tion defeated. Author: ‘‘Le Matérialisme écon- 
omique de Karl Marx” (1884); ‘‘Le Droit a la 
Paresse’’ (1887); ‘‘The Evolution of Property”’ 
(1891); ‘Le Socialisme utopique’”’ (1892); “‘Cours 
d’économie sociale’’ (1884) ; ‘“Le Communisme et 
1’ Evolution économique”’ (1892); “‘Le Socialisme 
et la Conquéte des Pouvoirs publics” (1899). 


““LAISSEZ- FAIRE ”: The watchword of the 
classical individualistic political economy of 
Adam Smith and his school, tho it is said to have 
been used by a French merchant, Legendre, as 
early as 1680, in answer to a question by Col- 
bert as to what should be done for industry. By 
1735 the Marquis of Argenson said that Lazssez- 
Faire should be the watchword of every govern- 
ment. (See INDIVIDUALISM; PHYSIOCRATS; SMITH, 
ADAM; PoriticaL Economy.) = 

LAMENNAIS, HUGUES FELICITE ROBERT, 
ABBE DE: French reformer; born 1782 at St. 
Malo, France. At first skeptical, the materialism 
of France drove him to the Church, and he re- 
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ceived the tonsure in 1811, and the priesthood in 
1817, becoming a teacher at St. Malo. Support- 
ing monarchy, he attacked Napoleon, and was 
compelled to flee to England. Returning to 
France, he published his ‘‘ Essai sur 1’ Indifférence 
en Matiére de Religion,” 4 vols., 1817-20, and 
other works. In 1830 he founded the journal 
L’ Avenir, with the motto, ‘‘God and liberty, the 
Pope and the people.” He found many disciples, 
among them Lacordaire and Montalembert. De- 
nounced at Rome, in 1831 he went to Rome and 
waited seven months in vain for an audience with 
the Pope. His faith shaken by what he saw, he 
hovered between Romanism and democracy. In 
1832 a papal encyclical indirectly condemned 
L’ Avenir, and drove Lamennais from the Church. 
After living for a while in silénce, he startled the 
world in 1834 by his burning ‘‘Les paroles d’un 
croyant’”’ (The Words of a Believer). In this he 
declares Christianity to be love and service, and 
the French Church to be opposed to this. The 
Pope condemned this, and Lamennais answered 
in his ‘‘Affaire de Rome” (1836). In his ‘‘Le 
Livre du Peuple’”’ (1837); ‘‘Esquisse d’une Phi- 
losophie’’ (1841-43); ‘‘De la Religion’”’ (1841); 
“Du Passé et de l’Avenir du Peuple”’ (1842), he 
appeared as “‘the prophet of democracy,” and of 
the alliance of Christianity and socialism. In 
1839 he published a pamphlet, for which he was 
imprisoned twelve months. In 1848 he was 
elected to the Constituent Assembly, but after the 
coup d’état withdrew from public life and died in 
1854, rejecting to the last all overtures of the 
Church, and was buried, in accordance with his 
will, in a nameless grave at Pére la Chaise. His 
passionate belief was that religion is the root of all 
true progress in all aspects of life—in manners, 
politics, art, science, philosophy. He, like Maz- 
zini, laid emphasis upon duties rather than 
rights. Heasks why itis that the people have not 
conquered their rights and held them fast, seeing 
that the privileged classes are so inferior in num- 
bers; and the reason he assigns is that while the 
people have in their hands that which overthrows, 
they have not had in their hearts that which builds 
up. ‘‘Dogood,” he writes, ‘“by goodmeans. Do 
not confound the strength wielded by justice and 
charity with the brute force of ferocity and vio- 
lence. When fraternity shall be in the hearts of 
the people, it will not be long before it finds its 
way into their laws.” 


LAMPERIERE, ANNA M. J.: Formerly direc- 
tor of the Ecole Normale, Paris; delegate to a 
number of congresses which aim at social better- 
ment. She was born Nov. 19, 1854, at Lisieux, 
Calvados, Normandy, France, and early became 
interested in social and educational problems. In 
1879 she was appointed director of the Ecole Nor- 
male—the youngest appointee ever receiving that 
honor. She was a delegate to the ‘‘Congress of 
Social and Moral Reforms”’ at Chicago, 1893, 
being especially commissioned to investigate the 
“sweating system.’”’ Mme. Lampériére is still 
actively engaged in’ promoting the work of the 
“Groupe d’Initiative jour 1’Education Sociale,’ 
and is particularly interested in the section for the 
social education of women. The articles which 
have come from her pen indicate sufficiently the 
line of her literary and practical work: ‘‘Le 
Patronage scolaire’’ (1894) ; ‘‘L’ Education Sociale 
du Femme” (1896); ‘‘Fondation du Progrés 
Feminin” (1897), all in the Temps. She was 
actively engaged both with her pen and as a dele- 
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gate to the educational departments at the Ex- 
positions in Paris, rg00, and in St. Louis, 1903. 
She believes that woman is destined to take a 
higher place in society than she has in the past; 
for this purpose education along purely intellec- 
tual and general social lines is necessary, since her 
interests are identical with those of an advanced 
and enlightened society. Mme. Lampériére is the 
author of ‘‘Le Role Sociale de la Femme” (1808); 
Report to the Minister of Education in r9g00 and 
1903; and has in preparation ‘‘L’Education So- 
ciale de la Femme.’”’ Address: Mme. Anna M. J. 
Lampériére, 46 rue de St. André-des-Arts, Paris, 
or “Cottage bleu,’’ Lisieux, Calvados, France. 


LAND: We consider in this article (1) the 
history of land tenure, in the development of 
modern conditions, a subject of large importance 
as it shows how comparatively modern is the 
present institution of private property in land, 
and how largely modern titles are based, not on 
justice or equity, but on robbery, extortion, and 
violence. (2) We notice the existing facts as to 
land ownership; (3) the economic and moral 
results of this ownership; (4) the various proposi- 
tions for land reform; (5) the arguments for and 
against the private ownership of land. 

(For fuller consideration of subsidiary points in 
the history of the past and the facts of the present, 
see PRIMITIVE PROPERTY; Mark; MANor; Mir; 
ComMunisM; FEupALISM; MippLE AGEs; MeE- 
TAYER; AGRICULTURE; FARMERS’ ALLIANCE; 
SLUMS; TENEMENTS; OVERCROWDING; WEALTH. 
For a discussion of the economic principles enter- 
ing into the land question, see RENT; WAGES. 
For fuller development of the various proposals 
for reform on the land questions, see ANARCHISM; 
COMMUNISM; COOPERATIVE FARMING; LABOR 
COLONIES; SINGLE TAX; SOCIALISM.) 


I. The Development of Modern Conditions 


Land at the beginning of human history was wholly un- 
appropriated. Each man helped himself to what he would 
and what he could. The world wasa No Man’sLand. But 
the preservation of life compelled the weak to seek protection 
by placing themselves under some strong leader, Leaders 
were glad to protect those who would slave for them; the 
rearing of the young compelled some sort of a more or less 

ermanent habitation and defense from attack of man and of 
east. Consciousness of kin and of kind drew men together; 
gradually property arose. Then land became appropriated, 
but under what forms is a matter of debate. One school of 
thought—led notably by Laveleye (g. v.)— 

has found in the forms of modern savage life, 


imiti in the remnants and traditions of the Russian 
Primitive mir, the Javan dessa, the Indian communal 
Property village, the Slavic communal families, the 


German mark, the Swiss allmend, the English 

manor, the Greek and Roman public feasts, 
the family communities of various out-of-the-way sections of 
Western Europe, evidence of a primitive communal holding 
of land, where little groups of men and women, perhaps 
patriarchal families, appropriated land collectively and tilled 
itfor the commongold. This view has been sharply criti- 
cized, notably by Fustél de Coulanges (q.v.). Itis argued that 
the evidence does not prove a primitive communism but 
rather a primitive slavery, land being held, perhaps by tribes, 
but not by communal tribes; rather by despots, tyrants, 
bullies, who, with the aid of their minions, would seize and 
defend and till certain portions of the soil. Perhaps the true 
view is midway between these two extremes. The horde or 
the patriarchal family (g. v.) was undoubtedly the first unit 
that owned land; but this was probably anything but a 
democratic unit ora communal colony. Slave labor, the wife 
or wives perhaps being the first slaves, undoubtedly first 
tilled the soil in large and permanent ways. Babylon, Egypt, 
Persia, rested on slave labor, toiling for lords of the soil, who 
in turn followed despotic kings defended by slave armies. 
Out of this condition in Japan, China, and through Asia 
generally, a serfdom gradually developed, following in a rude 
way the feudal forms we best study in Europe. Japan only 
very recently has thrown off feudalism. Outside of civilized 
countries the land is yet held to-day by savage tribes, by 
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feudal lords or by men under despots, as in Mohammedan 


countries, despised and tyrannized cultivators of the soil. _ 
It is in Greece and Rome that we find the real beginnings 
of individual ownership of land. In Greece, the city-State 
was supreme. It conquered the land and 


parceled out the territory among the free citi- 


Greece zens, the assignments being tilled by slaves. 
Mines and some lands were held by the State, 
and Rome however, and worked for the State by slaves. 


Rome began in the same way. Two jugera 

(one acre and _a quarter) were originally 
assigned to each household. Households were combined in 
gentes and the gentes in the State. The State, however, held 
some land, and perhaps rented some of it. ’ 

But by the time of Servius Tullius the original private por- 
tion of many households must have been greatly but un- 
equally enlarged, for his new military organization was based 
on the obligation of service imposed on the freeholders 
(assidui) as distinguished from the mere laborers and breeders 
of children (proletarii). 

Class distinctions based on landownership thus early began. 
The wealthy had their lands tilled by slaves. The poor land- 
owners, unable to sustain themselves, hired themselves as 
laborers or sold themselves or their children into slavery. 
Finally the poorer citizens rebelled; they assembled on the 
Mons Sacer and threatened Rome. It was the commence- 
ment of the long struggle over agrarian laws. 

The object of these laws is well illustrated in the Licinian 
law (387 a.v.c.). It enacted that no citizen should hold 
more than 500 jugera of the public lands; that no one should 
graze more than roo oxen and 500 sheep on the common 
lands; and that every landowner should be obliged to employ 
a number of free laborers proportioned to that of his slaves. 

Such laws pacified the people for the time, but had little 
permanent effect. 

Successful wars gave a temporary outlet to labor in the 
formation of agricultural colonies, but at the same time 
immensely increased the number of slaves, who were treated 
as mere beasts of toil, to be worked out or sold off when no 
longer profitable. 

Great estates tilled by slaves grew. The Gracchi demanded 
a distribution of the State lands among the people, but the 
demand was stifledin blood. Later, Julius Cesar to anextent 
yielded; but it wastoolate. Great estates created an aristoc- 
racy. The Roman Empire grew corrupt with a few great 
owners of the soil in power and luxury, and the mass of the 
people enslaved and poor. Pliny’s famous utterance sums it 
up: ‘“‘Latifundia perdidere Italiam’’ (‘‘Natural History,” 
18. 6. 7.§ 35. ‘‘Great estates overthrew Italy’’). Then the 
Goth came. 


The exact connection between the Roman sys- 
tem and feudalism isnot fully clear. The origins 
of feudalism itself are disputed (see FEUDALISM); 
but the great Roman villas, tilled by poor freed- 
men dependent on their lords, as well as by slaves, 
undoubtedly contributed at least somewhat to 
feudalism. Gradually under feudalism, and 
partly due to the Christian Church (see CHrIs- 
TIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM), chattel slavery dis- 
appeared in Europe, but the slaves and poor 
freedmen became serfs of the soil, entitled to some 
rights, but tied to the villa or manor, and com- 
pelled to render service to the lord of the soil. 
The mark (q. v.) had been previously the typical 
organization in German land tenure. It is dis- 
puted just how it was organized, but it was 
undoubtedly in general a tribal organization. 
Cicero says (‘De Bell. Gall.,” vi.) of the Germans 
of his time: 

No one has a fixed quantity of land or boundaries of his 
property, but the magistrates and chiefs every year assign to 
the communities and families who live together as much land 


and in such spots as they think suitable, and require them in 
the following year to remove to another allotment. 


Tacitus describes it later in the same general 
way. Perhaps out of this organization, blending 
with the Roman system, came feudalism. As 
the Carlovingian Empire arose and then dissolved, 
the various, kings would assign different portions 
of their kingdom to the great barons to rule over 
and defend. They, in their turn, would similarly 
subdivide their territories, and this would produce 
feudalism. The system seems to have first arisen 
in Germany; but in England it is best studied, 
particularly in tracing its development into mod- 
ern conditions, because in Germany various sys- 
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tems, as we shall see, existed side by side, while in 
England the development is clearer. 

Alfred Russel Wallace (‘‘Land Nationaliza- 
tion,”’ pp. 22-25) has summed up in a few lines 
the essence of feudalism as far as land tenure is 
concerned, and its development into modern 
English landlordism. He says: 


The actual system of land tenure and all existing rights of 
property in land in this country may be said to have originated 
at the Norman Conquest, when the whole land of the king- 
dom became vested inthecrown. All the great landed estates 
were then granted as fiefs by the sovereign; 
and their holders were obliged to render mili- 
tary and other service proportionate to the 
extent and population of their lands. These 
estates were also subject to various fines, on 
marriage or on transmission to an heir; they were not allowed 
to be sold or alienated without the permission of the sovereign; 
and on the death of the owner without heirs the whole reverted 
tothe crown. Any breach of fealty or the commission of any 
act of felony also entailed the loss of the estate. The great 
vassals were usually endowed with civil and criminal juris- 
diction over the inhabitants of their estates, and were alto- 
gether more in the position of subordinate rulers than mere 
landlords in the modern sense of the term. 

These immediate vassals of the crown again granted lands 
in fief, on various payments or services, and in process of time 
these fiefs were allowed to be divided or sold, and the pay- 
ment or service to be commuted for fixt sums of money. .. . 

The ‘lords of the soil’’ were the chiefs and protectors of 
the community which lived on their estates, while every 
individual, down to the villein and serf, possest definite rights 
and privileges in connection with the land, which, tho they. 
might be infringed by force or rapine, were fully recognized 
by custom and law. 

But as time rolled on this system became modified in a 
variety of ways, tho always for the benefit of the lord, and to 
the injury of the inferior landholder. As the king obtained 
more power and the attractions of court life became greater, 
the nobles and great landowners came to look upon their 
estates chiefly as sources of revenue to be spent in the capital 
or in foreign lands. The employment of foreign mercenaries 
and the rise of standing armies enabled the king to dispense 
with the military service of his vassals, and by self-made 
laws this and other burdens on the land were gradually 
thrown off, and were replaced to a great extent by taxes on 
the mercantile and landless classes. The ingenuity of lawyers 
and direct landlord legislation steadily increased the powers 
of great landowners and encroached upon the rights of the 
people, till at length the monstrous doctrine arose that a 
landless Englishman has no right whatever to the enjoyment 
even of the unenclosed commons and heaths and the moun- 
tain and forest wastes of his native country. but is every- 
where, in the eye of the law, a trespasser whenever he ven- 
tures off a public road or pathway. The lord of the manor 
is said to be the ‘‘owner of the soil,’ and the surrounding 
freeholders and copyholders have certain rights of pasture, 
fern or turf cutting; but the dwellers in the adjacent towns 
and villages, and all who are mere Englishmen, have no rights 
whatever, su that if the two former classes agree, the common 
can be (as hundreds of commons have been) enclosed, and 
divided among them. It has thus come to pass that at the 
present day the owners of land, whether acquired by inherit- 
ance or purchase, treat it solely as so much property to be 
made the most of, quite irrespective of any rights of the 
people who live upon it. They now claim a power which no 
government, however despotic, has ever openly claimed— 
that of treating the land exclusively as a source of personal 
wealth, to which they have an indefeasible right, even at the 
sacrifice of all that the people who live upon the land hold 
most dear. 


Feudalism 


But even this does not bring out the whole sit- 
uation. When the custom grew up of the baron’s 
making a money payment to the king in place of 
service, it involved more than first appears. It 
enabled the king to hire a standing army rather 
than depend upon turbulent barons. The barons 
preferred it because they in turn could get money 
in place of service from their dependents, and so 
could live where they would, escaping duties, tho 
maintaining income. But this was not all. The 
king, wanting more money, some one suggested 
that he get money not only from the barons, but 
from their dependents. It was overlooked or 
ignored that the dependents were already paying 
the king through the barons, and that the barons 
were only entitled to payment from their depend- 
ents as representatives of the king. The depend- 
ents thus found themselves called upon to pay 
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both the king and the barons. Even this was not 
all. When the barons found their dependents pay- 
ing the king, they said: ‘‘This money 
is the king’s; what money comes to 
us is ours.’”’ The king’s payment 
they called tax; their payment they 
called rent—in other words, they set 
up the claim to own as properties, from which 
they could collect rent, the lands they had been, 
given to rule over for the king. In substan- 
tially such a process, tho disguised, often un- 
conscious to the barons themselves, lies the 
genesis of the landownership of modern Eng- 
land. 

Nor is even this all. Wars in the Middle Ages 
were fought by the nobilitv. Gradually the 
barons grew impoverished and needed money. 
The development of the Flemish wool market 
gave them an opportunity. Claiming to own the 
land, they began to enclose the commons, to evict 
the peasantry, and turn the land into sheepwalks. 

Eden, in his ‘‘History of the Poor,’ gives a 
quotation from ‘‘A Compendious or Briefe Ex- 
amination of Certayne Complaints,’”’ published in 
1581, which says, ‘‘these sheep is the cause of all 
these mischiefs, for they have driven husbandry 
out of the country, by the which was increased be- 
fore all kinds of victuals, and now altogether 
sheep, sheep, sheep.” 

The landless class was also swollen by the 
evicted monks and nuns from the monasteries 
supprest by Henry VIII. How many of these 
there were can be seen when it is remembered that 
good authority estimates one third of the whole 
of England at this time to have been Church land. 

Nor is the enclosure of commons by any means 
a practise of the past alone. It ended in that 
form, but later took the form of reclaiming waste 
land. Under the Georges, enclosure became a 
settled policy. Some 2,000 enclosure bills were 
passed before the General Enclosure Act of 1801, 
and about 2,000 more before the Act of 1845. 
Lawrence’s ‘‘New System of Agriculture,’ pub- 
lished in 1726, states that “‘it is believed that one 
half part of the kingdom are commons, and a 
third of all of the kingdom is what we call com- 
mon fields.’”’ In 1879 only 264,000 acres were 
common out of 32,597,398 acres. 

Says S. W. Thackeray (‘The Land and the 
Community,” p. 47): 

The annual report of the Enclosure Commissioners for 1867 
shows that during the rso0 years previous no less than 7,660,- 
413 acres were added to the cultivated area; that is, about one 
third of the total of 25,451,626 acres in cultivation in that 
year. The commissioners remark that such enclosures, being 
often made without any compensation to the smaller com- 
moners, have deprived agricultural laborers of ancient rights 
over the waste, and disabled the occupants of new cottages 
from acquiring new rights. 

Nor must it be supposed that the number of landed pro- 
rietors was in any way increased by this process of enclosure. 
he area enclosed was divided among those, and those only, 

who already possest common rights by virtue of their holding 
freeholds or copyholds, and the very idea of recognizing in law 
any publicinterest in open wastes or forests is entirely modern. 
The lion’s share was always reserved for the lord of the manor, 
and immense accessions of territory were thus secured by 
powerful landowners in days when the landed interest was 
paramount in the legislature no less than in local administra- 
tion. The chief sufferers.at_ the time were poor laborers, 
holding cottages at will of their landlords, who lost the privi- 
lege of turning out pigs, geese, and fowls on the common, and 
for whom, of course, no compensation was provided, or even 
thought of. 


Such is the way that English land property has 
been developed by encroachments on the rights of 
the people. Not even yet does the /aw recognize 
full private property in English land, but in prac- 
tise it is only too real. 


Robbery 
of the Land 
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Sir Frederick Pollock says in ‘‘English Land 
Laws”’: 

It is commonly supposed that land belongs to its owner 
in the same sense as money or a watch; this is not the theory 
of English law since the Norman Conquest, nor has it been so 
in its full significance at any time. No absolute ownership 
of land is recognized by our law books, except in the crown. 
All lands are supposed to be held immediately or mediately 
of the crown, tho no rent or services may be payable and no 
grant from the crown on record. : 


Williams says (‘‘Real Property”’): 


The first thing the student has to do is to get rid of the idea 
of absolute ownership (of land). Such an idea is quite un- 
known to the English law. No man is in law the absolute 
owner of lands (p. 16), 

( All be yb Se are merely tenants in the eye of the law 
Pp. 55). 


Says Mr. Thackeray: 


The first sign of an awakening of the public mind to a con- 
sciousness of the true meaning of what was going on was in 
1836, when in an enclosure act of that year it was stipulated 
that no enclosures should be made within ten miles of London 
or within corresponding distances of smaller towns. Next, 
in 1845, when the General Enclosure Act was passed, which 
applied to all “‘common lands,” it was enacted that manorial 
wastes must not be enclosed without the previous sanction of 
Parliament. In 1852 a later act made the consent of Parlia- 
ment necessary in all cases under the Enclosure Act. 


The development of land property in other 
countries, so far as it differs from the English de- 
velopment, we consider in speaking of 

The each country. The English theory has 
United States been copied in the main in the United 
States and Australasia. Wherever 

Englishmen have discovered land 

they have claimed it for the crown, and the crown 
has assigned it for the most part in fee simple to 
companies or to individual proprietors. In Eng- 
lish colonies all land is held from the crown. Titles 
in the older states of the U. S. originated in this 
way. William Penn purchased land from the 
Indians, but it was assigned to proprietors by 
the crown, and Pennsylvania became a proprie- 
tary colony. In most of the colonies charters 
were given to companies, and these companies 
gave land to individuals. Since the Revolution 
the federal government has been the owner of all 
land not already owned by individuals, but has 
sold it to settlers, under the Homestead Act, for a 
song, or kas given it to towns, states, or railroads. 


II. Existing Conditions of Landownership 


In the U. S., according to the census of 1900, 
only 64.4 per cent of the families owned homes, 
and only 31.8 per cent or less than one third of 
the families owned unmortgaged homes. In the 
great cities conditions are much worse. The 
following tables from the census give the facts: 


OwNERSHIP OF HOMES 


PER CENT OF FARM 
FaMILigs HavING 


PER CENT OF FAm- 
ILIES HAVING 


HOMES Homes 
STATE OR O 
wned Owned 
TERRITORY us € 
ZF Lo}] vd Os} 
a ao /ero| o| 3 yea (S sito es} 
— o 6 00 b 4 o o = 
© H1Sa3] if ° H 1S] os 
A) & leo] Dlala jee! a 


United States..... 


53-5|64.4|44.4|20.0/35.6 


N. Atlantic div. ./38 .0]22.3]15.7/62.0|78.2/48.2/30.0)21.8 
S. Atlantic div. .}40.7/33.2| 7.5|59-3|55.2145-9| 9.3144.8 
N. Central div.. .|55.7/35.3|20.4|44.3|72-3|42.2/30.1/27.7 
S. Central div. . .]43.4/36.1| 7.3/56.6|51.2/42.3| 8.9'48.8 
Western div... .|53.4/42.7|10.7/46.6/81.0/63.4|17.6,19.0 


Land 


OwNERSHIP OF HoMEs, 1890 AND 1900 


PER CENT OF FAMILIES 
Havinc Homes— 


Number of Owned 
Kinp oF FaMILy Saini 
= to ~ 
g/g |88| & 
a & = o& a 
1900 
All families..... 16,187,715| 46.5 | 3z-8 | 14.7 | 53-5 


5,698,901] 64.4 | 44.4 20.0 


Farm families..... 1 a5. 
10,488,814] 36.3 | 23.4 | 12.9 | 63. 


Other families. ear 


1890 
All families..... 


12,690,152] 47.8 | 34.4 T3541) 59.2 
Farm families... .. 4,767,179] 65.9 | 47.3 | 18.6 | 34.1% 
Other families ....| 7,922,973] 36-9 | 26.7 | 10.2 | 03.1 


PER CENT OF PRIVATE] PER CENT OF OTHER 
Farm Famiiges Hay-| PRIVATE FAMILIES 


ING HoMES Havine Homes 
RacE oR AGE Owned 
aE Owned wn 
ray ae} —l wo Me] 
ai eles! Bl ole sere 
fe) Fist 4 
ele lss|m@i/eaela|/ss| & 
SLOtAl on ace 64.4|44.4] 20.0] 35.6/36.5/24.8] 11.7] 63.5 
Whites... S60 70.3|48.2| 22.1] 29.7/38.3/25.8| 12.5| 61.7 
Negro.ss. ies > 25.3|18.3| 7.0] 74.7]19.0/14.5| 4.5] 81.0 
THOT... o10d0> 95.6|90.2] 5.4] 4.4]/86.6/86.0) 0.6] 13.4 
Mongolian....} 8.8] 6.3] 2.5] 91.2} 8.5] 8.0] 0.5] 91.5 
White— 
Native..... 68.2/48.1] 20.1] 31.8]39.1/27.0| 12.1] 60.9 
Foreign-b’n.|81.2/48.4] 32.8] 18.8/36.7|23.5| 13.2] 63.3 
Total. ...|64.4/44.4] 20.0] 35.6/36.5|24.8] 11.7] 63.5 


In 1900 only 46.7 per cent of “‘private fam- 
ilies,’’ or less than one half of the families of our 
country, owned their own homes; only 32 per 
cent, less than one third, owned unmortgaged 
homes. From 1890 to 1900 the number of fami- 
lies owning their own homes fell from 47.8 to 46.5 
per cent; mortgaged homes increased from 13.4 
to 14.7 per cent. Of farm families, in 1g00, 64.4 
per cent owned a home and only 44 per cent an 
unmortgaged home. (For cities, see CITIES.) 
From 1890 to 1900 the number of farm tenants 
increased from 34.1 per cent to 35.6 per cent. 


Per Cent oF Farms OPErR- 


ATED BY— 
STATE OR TERRITORY Cash Share 
Owners tenants | tenants 


1900] 1880] 1900} 1880} 1900] 1880 


Wnited-States ise can viccs-ds ve 64.7/74.5]13.1| 8.0/22.2/17.5 
Continental U. Si. 22.20.05 64.7|74.5|13.1| 8.0]/22.2/17.5 
North Atlantic Division./79.2/84.0] 9.8] 7.0/11.0] 9.0 
South Atlantic Division. .|55.8/63.9|17.9|11.6/26.3|24.5 
North Central Division. .|72.1/79.5| 9-5] 5.2|18.4]15.3 
South Central Division... .}51.4/63.8})17.3)11.8)31.3|24.4 
Western Division........ 83.4|86.0] 7.7] 5.5] 8.9] 8.5 
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Thus from 1880 to 1900 the percentage of farms 
operated by owners fell from 74.5 per cent to 64.7 
per cent: farms operated by cash tenants in- 
creased from 8 per cent to 13.1 per cent, and 
farms operated by share tenants from 17.5 per 
cent to 22.2 per cent. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF ACRES PER FARM 


icant 1900 | 1890 | 1880 | 1870 | 1860 | 1850 
The United States | 146.6 |136.5/133.7]153.3|199.2|202.6 
North Atlantic..... 96.5] 95.3| 97.7}104.3|108.1/112.6 
South Atlantic..... 108. 4/133.6|157.4]/241.1|352.8|376.4 
North Central...... 144.5/133.4|121.9]/123.7|139-7|143-3 
South Central...... 1§5.4|/144.0/150.6/194.4/321.3|291.0 
Western...........] 386.1/324.1/312-91330.4|366.9|694.9 
Alaska and Hawaii! .| 1,142.2]. . «%- |e. <tc sgeeeel ermal eaters 


1 No report prior to rgoo. 


Of this table the Census says: 


For the U. S. the average size of farms decreased from 
1850 until 1880, since which year it has steadily increased. 
. . . The increase or decrease in the average size of farms, 
therefore, is due to the changes incident to the adjustment 
of the agricultural operations of each locality to those branches 
of husbandry to which it is best adapted (dairy, vegetable 
farms, etc.). It may be said that the average area of farms 
tends to approximate the area from which the farmer possess- 
ing average capital can secure the largest returns 


Per CENT oF Farms By AREAS 
10 and|20 and|s50 and|100 and|s500 and! 1,000 


under | under | under] under | under | and 
20 59° 100 500 I,000 | Over 


Census| Under 
Year 10 


1900 Af. 7.2%, || 2.9. (eeaae 39-9 1.8 0.8 
1890 4g 5.8 | 19.8 | 24.6 44.0 1.8 °.7 
1880. Bey 6.3 TOS |) Boeck 42.3 1.9 °.7 


The Census says: 


During the twenty years from 1880 to 1900, the number 
of farms for the entire country increased in every group. 
The greatest absolute increase was in the group of farms con- 
taining 100 and less than 500 acres, which was from 1,695,983 
to 2,290,424, a gain of 594,441, Or 35.0 per cent. The next 
largest gain was in the group containing over 20 and less than 
50 acres, which showed an increase from 781,574 to 1,257,785, 
a gain of 476,211, or 60.9 per cent. In the group with 50 to 
roo acres the increase was from 1,032,810 to 1,366,167, a 
gain of 333,357, Or 32.3 percent... . 

he number of farms containing between 20 and 50 acres 
decreased in the North Atlantic Division, but increased in all 
the others, the greatest gains being in the South Atlantic and 
South Centrai States... . 

The Western States showed the greatest increase of any 
division in the number of farms containing from ten to twenty 
acres, which, like that in the next larger group, is incidental 
to the growth of irrigation. No other division reported any 
noteworthy change in the relative number of farms of this 
area, 

All of the geographic divisions recorded an increased num- 
ber of farms containing less than ten acres, due in part to the 
inclusion of small dairy farms, poultry farms, florists’ estab- 
lishments, and similar farms of small size not included in 
previous census reports, and in part to an actual increase in 
the number of ama farms. 


Very large holdings of land certainly exist in 
the U. The number of large ‘‘gentlemen’s 
estates”’ is notoriously on the increase. For- 
eigners own large sections of land. The Texas 
Land Syndicate, in which the Duke of Rutland 
and Lord Beresford are largely interested, is said 
to Own 3,000,000 acres in Texas. The British 
Land Company owns 300,000 acres in Kansas. 
Sir Edward Reed is said to own 1,000,000 acres 
in Florida, and Lady Gordon and the Marquis 
of Dalhousie 2,000,000 acres. It is estimated 
that at least 150,000,000 acres of the public 
domain have been stolen by large land syndicates, 
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or thirty states of the size of Massachusetts. Yet 
towards 50,000,000 people own no home at all. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Land in Great Britain is probably in fewer 
hands than in any other country. It has been 
said that 710 men own one quarter of England, 
that seventy men own one half of Scotland, arid 
that 13,000 men, or little more than one thirtieth 
of 1 per cent of the population, own two thirds 
of the whole United Kingdom. It was also 
stated that during the Victorian reign 1,225,000 
persons died of starvation, 3,668,000 persons were 
evicted by landlords, and that from 1870-90, 
1,000,000 acres of land had gone out of cultiva- 
tion. In 1688 England was a nation of small 
properties, three fifths of the agriculturists own- 
ingland. Three centuries later scarcely one fifth 
own any land. In 1895 over 84 per cent of the 
520,106 holdings in Great Britain were rented by 
the occupiers, less than 12 per cent were owned by 
the occupiers, and the balance were partly rented 
and partly owned. The following tables give the 
facts for 1895: 


NuMBER OF AGRICULTURAL HOoLpINGS 


wa & aw & 
oO .8/0 8 
. afe|2Se 
A x Eng- | y Scot- | Great | & aq 

Classification | 4254 | Wales| Tong | Britain 835 35m 
wesl uss 
949) aS0 
alin oo) la 

Not 

Above above 
Iacre 5 acres} 87,055) 10,763| 20,150] 117,968] 22.68] 1.13 
5 20] 108,115] 18,569| 23,104| 149,818] 28.80] 5.12 
20 50| 62,446] 12,400| 10,817| 85,663] 16.47 8.79 
50 100] 46,574] 10,217| 9,834] 66,625) 12.81] 15.00 
100 300] 60,381] 7,896) 12,968] 81,245] 15.62] 42.59 
300 500] 11,112 386] 2,070] 13,568] 2.61] 15.70 
500 1,000 3,942 54 620 4,616] 0.89] 9.21 
EIOOG tidavatats 524 3 76 603] ©.12] 2.46 
380,179] 60,288] 79,639] 520,106| 100.00] 100.00 


PERCENTAGE 
é : Owned by 
Classification Rented occupiers 
Above 1 acre Notabove 5 acres Ta 52 1.16 
5 20 5.15 4.93 
20 50 9.00 7-57 
5° 100 Boe57) I1.52 
100 300 43-99 34.17 
300 500 15.38 17.65 
500 1,000 8.06 16.16 
1,000 Ar oye, 1.73 6.84 
100.00 100.00 


Of modern landlordism in Great Britain Mr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace, the eminent scientist, 
writes (‘‘Land Nationalization,” ch. v.): 

In England pure landlordism is seen at its best. Its 
characteristics have been determined by the great and popular 
class of country squires and by numerous wealthy peers 
owning large ancestral estates, who have usually lived among 
their tenants, have been accustomed to treat them liberally, 
and have had sympathy with their pursuits and a desire for 
their prosperity. 


Yet here landlords have been known to evict a 
whole village, to evict all who did not belong to 
the State Church, to house their tenants in damp, 
decaying, neglected cottages, without repairs, and 
to act as no government would dare, while Mr. 
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Wallace quotes from G. C. Brodrick in his ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Land and English Landlords,” where he says: 


“The landed interest of England is estimated to have re- 
ceived a sum exceeding the national revenue from railway 
companies alone over and above the market price of the land thus 
sold.” The italics are mine, to call attention to the fact that 
this sum of £70,000,000 or £80,000,000 paid to the landlords 
is a permanent injury to the community, by increasing to that 
extent the unproductive capital expenditure of the railway 
perepesise of the kingdom; while no class has received so 
much benefit from railways as the landlords, in the enormous 
increase given thereby to the value of their estates, so that 
if they had freely given the land required to construct the 
lines, they would still have been gainers. 


Landlordism in Ireland has not been worse, 
tho its worst developments have been till re- 
cently more common. To-day in Ireland (q. v.) 
the tenant is better defended than in England, 
Scotland, or the U.S. Of the past Mr. Wallace 
says (ch. xiii.): 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor tells us that in the four years 1849-52 
there were 221,845 evictions, whole townlands being depopu- 
lated and their human inhabitants driven out to make room 
for cattle and sheep, as being more profitable to the landlords. 

A report to the Poor Law Commissioners states that 
many occupiers were forced out of their homes at night in 
winter, even sick women and children not being allowed to 
stay in the houses till morning! 

And the power to do all this, be it remembered, is a neces- 
sary consequence of unrestricted private property in land. 
The following account of an eye-witness is taken from a pub- 
lished pastoral letter of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Meath: 

“The horrid scenes that I then witnessed I must remember 
all my life long. The wailing of women; the screams, the 
terror, the consternation of children; the speechless agony of 
honest, industrious men, wrung tears of grief 
from all who saw them. I saw the officers and 
men of a large police force, who were obliged 
to attend on the occasion, cry like children at 
, beholding the cruel sufferings of the very 
people whom they would be obliged to butcher, had they 
offered the least resistance. . . . The landed proprietors in a 
circle all round—and for many miles in every direction— 
warned their tenantry, with threats of direct vengeance, against 
the humanity of extending to any of them the hospitality of a 
single night's shelter. Many of these poor people were unable 
to emigrate with their families; while at home the hand of 
every man was thus raised against them.”’ 


Treland 


Perhaps the worst landlordism has been in 
Scotland. Says Mr. Wallace (ch. iv.): 


Under the old system the Highland chief was a petty 
sovereign, who retained civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
his clansmen and the power of making war on other chiefs 
and clans. But these clansmen were never either serfs or 
vassals, but free men; and the clan was really a great family, 
all the members of which were supposed to be, and often 
actually were, of one blood. It was a true patriarchal 
system, totally distinct from the feudal system of Europe; 
and tho every clansman owed fealty and military service, as 
well as certain dues or payments, to his chief, these were given 
through love and duty rather than through fear, and every 
petty clansman held his land and his rights to pasture and 
wood and turf, and to hunt and fish over the mountains and 
lakes, by the same title as the chieftain held his more ex- 
tensive lands and privileges. As well exprest by an able 
writer in the Westminster Review—‘‘No error could be 
grosser than that of viewing the chiefs as un- 
limited proprietors, not only of the arable 
land, but of the whole territory of the moun- 
tain, lake, river, and seashore, held and won 
during hundreds of years by the broadswords 
of the clansmen. Could any MacLean admit, even in a 
dream, that his chief could clear Mull of all the MacLeans 
and replace them with Campbells; or the MacIntosh people 
his lands with MacDonalds, and drive away his own race, any 
more than Louis Napoleon could evict all the population of 
France and supply their place with English and German col- 
onists?”’ Yet this very power and right the English Govern- 
ment, in its aristocratic selfishness, bestowed upon the chiefs, 
when, after the great rebellion of 1745, it took away their 
privileges of war and criminal jurisdiction, and endeavored 
to assimilate them to the nobles and great landowners of 
England. The rights of the clansmen were entirely left out of 
consideration. . . . By hundreds and thousands at a time 
the occupiers of the soil were driven from their homes, and 
were many of them forced to leave the country which they 
had so bravely defended on many a hard-won battle-field. .. . 

As to the nature and extent of this extermination Dr. 
Macdonald says: : ' 

‘‘The extermination of the Highlanders has been carried 
on for many years as systematically and relentlessly as of the 


Scotland 


Land 


North American Indians. . . . They were forced away from 
that which was near and dear to their hearts, and their 
patriotism was treated with contemptuous mockery.” 

Again: ‘‘I know a glen, now inhabited by two shepherds 
and two gamekeepers, which at one time sent out its thousand 
fighting men And this is but one out of many that might be 
cited to show how the Highlands have been depopulated. 
Loyal, peaceable, and high-spirited peasantry have been 
driven from their native land—as the Jews were expelled 
from Spain, or the Huguenots from France—to make room 
for grouse, sheep, and deer. . . .” 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


For statistics of landownership, see each coun- 
try. See also AGRicuLTURE. France is_ the 
typical land of peasant proprietorship, but here 
only 9 per cent of her population hold agricultural 
land. In Austria 14 per cent hold such land, and 
in Russia 11 per cent, but many of these holdings 
are so minute as not to furnish a living to the 
owner. In Russia 1 per cent of the families are 
said to own 40 per cent of the land. In Prussia, 
in 1859, 22,000 nobles are said to have owned 
37,900,000 acres, or nearly half the cultivated 
land, while the crown held 11,200,000 acres more, 
or five eighths of the land in the hands of 1 per 
cent of the people. But in the next ten years 
16,700,000 acres of the lands of the nobility were 
broken up into farms for the peasantry. Pro- 
fessor Parsons, who gives these facts, presents 
the following table of concentration of wealth 
(‘‘The Story of New Zealand,” p. 737): 


CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH 
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II. The Meaning of Landownership 


Man is ‘“‘a land animal.” He cannot produce; 
he cannot propagate his kind; he cannot live, with- 
out land. This is patent to all. Yet it is fre- 
quently forgotten in economic discussions. Men 
interest themselves in this and that so-called 
“practical question,’’ and overlook the funda- 
mental fact and necessity of human life. Yet 
no man ever denied or can deny the absolute 
necessity of land to human life. John Stuart Mill 
begins his ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy”’ with 
the words: ‘The requisites of production are two, 
labor and appropriate natural objects—i. e., land. 
Says Cardinal Manning: 

The land question means hunger, thirst, nakedness, notice 
to quit, labor spent in vain, the toil of years seized upon, the 
breaking up of homes, the misery, sicknesses, death of parents, 
children, wives, the despair and wildness which spring up in 
the hearts of the poor when legal force, like a sharp harrow, 


goes over the most sensitive and vital right of mankind. All 
this is contained in the land question, 
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The only misunderstanding on this point can 
come from a failure to realize what is meant in 
economic discussion by the word 
land. It means not only the earth 
surface of the world; it means the 
surface of the whole world, earth 
and water, all that is in the earth and 
in the water except man and the 
labor of man. Says Jevons (‘‘ Political Economy 
Primer,” p. 26): ‘‘When we speak of land we 
really mean any source of materials, any natural 
agent.’’ Economists thus use the word land be- 
cause among all natural agents land is so far the 
most important that it can be used to represent 
all the rest. Air is equally necessary to life, but 
under ordinary circumstances air cannot be ap- 
propriated, and hence has no exchange or com- 
mercial value. Under those few circumstances, 
as in a crowded city, where air cannot be freely 
obtained, it has a commerical value, but it for the 
most part goes with the land, and may be econom- 
ically considered as a part of land. Remember- 
ing, then, what is meant by land, there can be no 
question of the fundamental importance of land 
to human life, and what results must be involved 
in its monopolization. But before we analyze 
this, notice one other point. We stand to-day on 
the land question at a crisis in the world’s history. 
For. the first time in the history of the world all 
the land in the northern temperate, and, indeed, 
almost all in the lower temperate zone, has been 
appropriated. Now the northern temperate zone 
has been thus far the only zone which has pro- 
duced the great controlling civilizations of the 
world. Down to the present time any persons 
or companies of persons desiring more land could 
move somewhere in the north temperate zone 
and find good land wholly or very nearly wholly 
unappropriated. From the fields and vales of 
Asia, early in the history of the world, gigantic 
nomadic tribes and hordes poured westward, to 
find new grazing fields in eastern Europe; later 
they overran Europe, founding the Greek and 
Roman civilizations, the early Celtic races. Still 
later, in the migration of the Goths, were planted 
the civilizations we know to-day. When this 
migration was substantially completed, Columbus 
discovered a new world, and Europe overflowed 
to the Atlantic coast of the American continent. 
Since then civilization has spread across the con- 
tinent, till at last, in our day, population has 
reached the Pacific coast, filled all spaces, and 
completed the belt of the world. By irrigation 
and other processes some land now worthless 
may be reclaimed; here and there small tracts 
of land may yet be had almost for the asking; 
population in many sections is scarce; but, rough- 
ly speaking, all the land is appropriated; the U. S. 
public domain nearly all sold; the best land all 
occupied. What is left is either inferior soil or to 
be made useful only at unusual cost. The mod- 
ern movement of the Goths is filling up our cities. 
The significance of this condition in the world’s 
history cannot be overestimated. 

Let us, then, now examine some of the chief 
results of land monopolization. Among the first 
results must be the dependence in all civilized 
countries of thosé who have not land upon those 
who have. If, as we have seen, land is necessary 
to production and to life, the masses in all coun- 
tries must be dependent on those who own the 
soil. Alike under the Czar and in ‘“‘free’’ Amer- 
ica, plutocracy reigns and must reign, while the 
people are dependent on the few for the first neces- 
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sities of existence. Says an old Saxon proverb: 
“The landless man is an unfree man.’’ Henry 
George says (‘‘Social Problems,” ch. xv.): 


That a people can be enslaved just as effectually by making 
property of their lands as by making property of their bodies 
is a truth that conquerors in all ages have recognized, and 
that as society developed the strong and un- 
scrupulous who desired to live off the labor 
of others have been prompt to see. The 
coarser form of slavery, in which each par- 
ticular slave is the property of a particular 
owner, is only fitted for a rude state of society, and with social 
development entails more and more care, trouble, and ex- 
pense upon the owner. But by making property of the land 
instead of the person, much care, supervision, and expense 
are saved the proprietors; and tho no particular slave is 
owned by a perncuey master, yet the one class still appro- 
priates the labor of the other class as before. . . . 

We have abolished negro slavery in the United States. 
But how small is the real benefit to the slave! 


Slavery 


But what comes of this land slavery? First, 
the horrors of the overcrowded city. Unable to 
obtain land in the country on which they can 
get a living, the landless, or the peasants, as in 
Russia, from allotments too small to support life, 
crowd into the great cities and produce the slums. 
What that means is well known. (See SLuMs.) 
But it has its effects on the country also. Says 
Mr. George (idem, ch. xxi.): 


As the cities grow, unwholesomely crowding people tos 
gether till they are packed in tiers, family above family, so 
are they unwholesomely separated in the country. The 
tendency, everywhere that this process of urban concen- 
tration is going.on, is to make the life of the country poor and 
hard, and to rob it of the social stimulus and social gratifica- 
tions that are so necessary to human beings. The old healthy 
social life of village and townland is every- 
where disappearing. In England, Scotland, 
and Ireland the thinning out of population 
in the agricultural districts is as marked as is 
its concentration in cities and large towns. 
In Ireland, as you ride along the roads, your car-driver, if 
he be an old man, will point out to you spot after spot which, 
when he was a boy, were the sites of populous hamlets, echo- 
ing in the summer evenings with the laughter of children and 
the joyous sports of young people; but now utterly desolate, 
showing, as the only evidences of human occupation, the 
isolated cabins of miserable herds. In Scotland, where in 
such cities as Glasgow human beings are so crowded together 
that two thirds of the families live in a single room, where if 
you go through the streets of a Saturday night you will think, 
if you have ever seen the Terra del Fuegans, that these poor 
creatures might envy them; there are wide tracts once popu- 
lous now given up to cattle, to grouse, and to deer—glens 
that once sent out their thousand fighting men now tenanted 
by a couple of gamekeepers. So across the Tweed, while 
London, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, and Nottingham 
have grown, the village life of ‘‘merrie England” is all but 
GXtIDCHS jv a 

So in the agricultural districts of our older states the same 
tendency may be beheld; but it is in the newest states that its 
fullest expression is to be found—in ranches measured by 
square miles, where half-savage cowboys, whose social life is 
confined to the excitement of the “‘round up”’ ora periodical 
“ drunk” in a railroad town, are the only diversions; and in 
bonanza farms, where in the spring the eye wearies of seas 
of waving grain before resting on a single home—farms where 
the cultivators are lodged in barracks, and only the superin- 
tendent enjoys the luxury of a wife. 


Poverty 


But out of this condition spring not only the 
horrors of the slums, but low wages for all wage- 
workers. The wage of the man at work is low- 
ered by the competition of the man out of work. 
Trade-unions force up and keep up wages for a 
few; but a crisis comes, and in the majority of 
trades the workman, having no land to live on 
to tide himself over a hard day, is unable to keep 
up his dues, and the trade-union is brokenup. In 
many unskilled trades, organization is all but im- 
possible, because of the unemployed, who will 
and must compete at any price. In the U. S. 
organized labor includes only some 7 per cent of 
the persons in the U. S. engaged in gainful occu- 
pations. The main occasion of competition is 
the lack of opportunity upon the soil. 
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But the monopolization of land produces not 
only the extremely poor but the extremely rich. 
Men acquire a little money by work; 
but the great fortunes are made by 


Parner investment, and often by specula- 
Trorement. 20%: The great sphere for invest- 


ment and speculation is land. Men 
invest in Western mortgages, in mines, 
above all in city and suburban real estate. They 
do nothing, but their money grows. The result is 
unearned increment. Land in cities is valuable 
simply because it is in the midst of population. A 
store in New York City is worth more than a 
store in the country, because it has more pur- 
chasers; more people pass its windows. As the 
city grows in size the land rises in value. The 
owner of the land does nothing. He may sleep, 
live in luxury, gamble, idle, be an angel or a vo- 
luptuary; it matters not what he is or what he 
does; so long as he is a landowner his land may 
tise in value. Such rise in rent is wnearned incre- 
ment, It is produced, not by him, but by the 
community which gives the land its value 

On the present site of Chicago in 1816 there was 
not a white person, and the land was practically 
valueless; the census of 1890 estimates the real 
estate value of the city at $1,330,000,000. 

The Illinois Labor Bureau in 1895 (‘‘Eighth Annual Re- 
port,” pp.104—253) made a careful investigation of land values 
in the city of Chicago. The most valuable section is known 
as the ‘‘South Side,’ and its boundaries are the Chicago 
River on the north and west, Twelfth Street on the south, and 
Lake Michigan on the east. Exclusive of streets it contains 
351.42 acres, All the great stores, wholesale and retail, the 
high office buildings, and the great banking institutions are 
found within this area. Deducting 30 acres of public land 
owned by the nation, state, county, and cities, and 55.13 
acres owned and used by the railroads, there remain 266.29 
acres belonging to individuals and private corporations. This 
the bureau estimates to be worth $319,000,000 for the land 
alone, without reckoning the improvements, worth as much 
more. Of this the largest holder, Marshall Field, owns 
$11,000,000, and the next largest holder, Levi Z. Leiter, 
$10,500,000. There are in all 1,198 owners of this $3 19,000,- 
ooo, of whom 18, or 14 per cent, own $65,000,000, or over 
20 percent of the total. Eighty-eight perrou own $136,000,- 
ooo, which is nearly one half of the business center of the 
city of Chicago (‘‘Report,” p. 247). ‘ 

According to this same report (p. 370), one quarter acre in 
Chicago in 1830 was worth $20; in 1840, $1,500; in 1850, 
$17,500; in 1860, $28,000; in 1870, $120,000; in 1880, $130,000; 
in 1890, $900,000; in 1894, $1,250,000. 


It is by such leaps that those who bought land 
fifty, thirty, twenty, even ten years ago, have 
made fortunes without doing themselves any 
economically productive work. 

Present conditions as to land, too, are the potent 
cause of innumerable moral ills. People are 

shocked to-day at the prone tide 
-., of social immorality, licentiousness 
eno among the wealthy, laxity among the 
poor. When the poor cannot get 
work, when they are crowded into rotting tene- 
ments, where privacy is impossible, where mod- 
esty can scarcely be, where children are com- 
pelled to grow up amid ribaldry, drunkenness 
and prostitution are all but inevitable. They 
become still more inevitable when thousands of 
idle young men from the luxurious classes set the 
example of profligacy to still more thousands of 
young men of the lower and middle classes. Other 
moral evils arise. The opportunities to make 
wealth by land investment develop the love of 
speculation, and in unexpected circles, even 
among women. Honest labor becomes despised. 
Life in the great cities becomes among the poor 
a desperate scramble for existence; among the 
wealthy a debasing struggle to grow more wealthy 
without work. 


Land 


From these moral evils result political evils. 
When the many are poor and the few are rich; 
when the corporations need votes and the pro- 
fessional politicians need money, political purity 
becomes scarce. The greatest steals, too, from 
the national government have been land steals 
on the part of railroads through land grants on 
conditions never fulfilled; land steals on the part 
of great syndicates under the cover of homestead 
laws. Great estates and great fortunes are 
slaying democracy in America. Such are some 
of the results of the present conditions of land 
monopoly among all civilized peoples. 


IV. Land Reforms 


1. Some would seek reform by increasing the 
number who own small land holdings. The clas- 
sic argument for this view is John 
Stuart Mill’s. In his ‘‘Principles of 
Political Economy” he devotes many 
pages to collecting testimony to show 
the advantages of peasant proprie- 
torship. Among many other workers, he quotes 
Sismondi as saying (‘Studies in Political Econ- 
omy,” Essay ii1.): 


Wherever we find peasant proprietors, we also find the 
comfort, security, confidence in the future, and independence 
which assure at once happiness and virtue. The peasant who 
with his children does all the work of his little inheritance, 
who pays no rent to any one above him, nor wages to any one 
below, who regulates his production by his consumption, 
who eats his own corn, drinks his own wine, is clothed in his 
own hemp and wool, cares little for the prices of the market; 
for he has little to sell and little to buy, and is never ruined 
by revulsions of trade. . . . Of all cultivators he is the hap- 
piest, and at the same time the land nowhere occupies, and 
feeds amply without becoming exhausted, somany inhabitants 
as where they are proprietors. Finally, of all cultivators the 
peasant proprietor is the one who gives most encouragement 
to commerce and manufactures, because he is the richest. 


Small 
Holdings 


Arthur Young is quoted as saying (‘‘Travels in 
France, 1787-89,” vol. i., p. 88, and vol. ii., p. 51): 
“The magic of property turns sand to gold.’”’ And again, 
‘‘Give a man the secure possession of a bleak rock, and he will 


turn it into a garden, give him a nine years’ lease of a garden, 
and he will convert it into a desert.” 


Considerations such as these have induced 
many European economists, except perhaps in 
England, to believe that in peasant proprietor- 
ship or the owning of the land in small holdings 
lies the solution of the land question. 

Those who would meet the land problem in this 
way look for reform to the abolition of all laws or 

customs, asin England, of entail, or 


Small @2Y expedient for keeping large 
Holding estates in one family. They seek 
Associations 12WS facilitating land transfer; they 
hope for cooperative agriculture 

(q. v.). In the cities and industrial 


communities their main reliance is building asso- 
ciations, enabling the workman to buy a home. 

The objections to this view are very great. No 
one who knows the present condition of the peas- 
ant proprietors in continental Europe believes 
them much if any more prosperous than the 
agricultural classes of England under a system of 
landlordism. In Russia, the peasant proprietors 
cannot live. (For France, see AGRICULTURE.) 

The majority of English economists therefore 
have preferred: 

2. The system of the ownership of the soil in 
large properties and the renting of it to tenants, 
Ot aaioge however, by laws of tenant-right, etc. 

he small owner cannot apply capital to land. 


Small farming is uneconomic farming. If this 
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was so in the past, it is particularly so to-day. 
Marshall says (‘‘Economics of Industry,’ Book 
lerchetx)e 


Recent events (1885) have again increased the difficulties 
against which peasant proprietors have had to contend. 
Great importations of grain and meat from new countries 
have lowered prices, but the burden of the fall has been 
borne in England chiefly by the landlords and farmers. The 
laborers have on the average at least as much of the neces- 
saries, comforts, and luxuries of life as at any previous time; 
and this in spite of the fact that many of the ablest and 
strongest of them have migrated to the towns or to new 
countries. But the peasant proprietors, particularly of 
arable land, have nothing to shield them from the full effects 
of the fall in prices. Many of them have lost nearly all their 
little margin of savings and not a few arein debt. Even those 
who are in outward appearance prosperous Bic nesta work 
harder and live more sparely than the English laborers. 

Mr. D. A. Wells says (‘‘Recent Economic Changes," p. 
461) ‘‘that the only possible future for agriculture, prose- 
cuted for the sake of producing the great staples of food, is to 
be found in large farms, worked with ample capital, especially 
in the form of machinery, and with labor organized somewhat 
after the factory system, is coming to be the opinion of many 
of the best authorities bothin the United States and Europe.” 


The day of the small farmer under the present 
industrial system seems over. He cannot com- 
pete with bonanza farms tilled and worked with 

expensive machinery, well stocked, 


Large etc. Under the present system 
Holdings of landownershp the future means 
large farms owned by capitalists, 

with the mass of the people as their 

tenants. This is the ideal of the second class of 


those who look for reform without radical change. 
They say, let the world copy England. Let there 
be large estates owned by rich capitalists, perhaps 
by syndicates; let them be worked by tenants, 
protected by the law, well paid, and prosperous. 

But this view will not endure. For better or 
for worse, democracy has the future. Even in 
England to-day, where this system has been car- 
ried farthest, where the landed aristocracy fur- 
nishes undoubtedly the best landlords of the world 
—even in England, step by step, democracy is 
replacing the landlord’s power. Above all, as we 
shall in a moment see, is the sense of justice de- 
manding to-day that the land be for all, and not 
be monopolized by the few. We come, therefore, 
to consider radical proposals for land reform. 

3. Undoubtedly most distinctively land reform- 
ers advocate the plan of the single tax, prominently 
advocated in Mr. Henry George’s ‘‘Progress and 


Poverty.” For a full consideration 
The of this proposition, see SINGLE Tax; 
Single Tax We simply outline it here. It pro- 


poses that an annual tax should be 
put on all land equal to the full 
rental value of the land apart from improve- 
ments. This would leave in the landowner’s hand, 
untaxed, all the improvements or labor he has 
put on the land, but tax away from him into the 
hands of the State for the equitable good of 
the community all natural land value. No titles 
need be changed in this way; no labor would be 
discouraged; the results of no labor would be 
taken, but the value of the land itself, which no 
individual has created, and which equity de- 
mands should belong to all, would be taken for all. 
Especially in cities, where enormous values have 
been created by the presence of the community, 
would the value of the land be taken for the 
community which created it. The results of 
this plan would be to kill landlordism without 
discouraging honest labor. This would be the 
case because land, being taxed its full rental 
value, only those would hold land who got some- 
thing out of it more than its rental value, and 
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this could only be done by putting value into it. 
The landlord would be taxed out of existence; 
those who by useful labor put value into the land 
could alone be its owners. 

It is one of the best features of the system, 
that it could be brought in gradually by simply 
raising the rate of land taxes every few years, till 
finally they equal the whole rental value. This 
process is now actually going on in Australasia. 

Nor would the system bring hardship on small 
farmers and the holders of small lots, because it 
would bring so much money into the State that 
there would need to be no other tax; it would be 
a single tax. It would abolish all the direct and 
indirect taxes which to-day press upon the con- 
sumers of the land. In free-trade countries it 
would make unnecessary all other direct taxes, 
and in protective countries it would do away 
with all those protective tariff$ which raise the 
price of all the commodities the poor have to buy. 
(For a full discussion of this, see SINGLE Tax.) 

Nor would it, too, necessitate the socialistic 
expansion of the State. Placing one tax, and 
that the easiest to collect, in place of all, and open- 
ing up land so that every man could have oppor- 
tunity to work, it could largely reduce the machin- 
ery of the State, giving democratic freedom and 
opportunity to all. 

The supreme argument, however, for the prop- 
osition is that it would conform to the strictest 
justice by placing all on an exact natural equality 
in all but their own abilities. Those who held 
the best land would have to pay for it the exact 
amount of its superiority to other land, because 
all would pay the whole rental value. Each 
man would then get exactly according to his 
ua Such is the argument. 

4. We come next to consider a proposition 
akin to this and yet very different—that of the 
anarchists, or extreme individualists, who would 
do away with all government and all taxation, 
establishing a so-called system of ‘‘free land,” 
or land to belong to those who can use it and de- 
fend it, either by personal defense or by coopera- 
ting to defend each other’s land. 

5. At the opposite extremes from this lie the 
various proposals of communists, nationalists, 
Socialists, land nationalizers, who 
would vest all title in the community 
and have the land owned and oper- 
ated by cooperative commonwealths. 
This would mean, of course, socialism 
with all that that entails. It is utterly different 
from the proposition of the single tax. The single 
tax would diminish the sphere of the State; 
socialism would exalt the State. We here only 
state the various propositions, leaving them to be 
discust under their various heads. 


Socialist 
View 


V. Argument For and Against Private Property 
in Land 


The argument for private ownership of the 
land may be divided into two: the argument from 
expediency and the argument from justice. 

Most economists to-day argue from 
expediency. They maintain that 
Arguments t1¢ argument from justice is so un- 
for Private certain and the theory of natural 

Ownership rights so open to debate that it can 

settle nothing. One man declares 
this to be just, another that; the argument 
from expediency they consider the only one we 
can appeal to, and this the opponents of land 
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nationalization, or of the single tax, declare to be 
strongly in favor of the private ownership of 
land. John Stuart Mill, tho later converted to 
a theory of land nationalization coupled with a 
scheme for compensating landlords, and still 
later (see MILL) converted to the belief that the 
single tax was the best way in which to realize 
the equal right in the value of his soil, in his 
earlier works made a strong plea from expediency 
for individual ownership of the soil. He says 
(‘Dissertations and Discussions,”’ vol. v.): 


The great majority of mankind will work much harder and 
make much greater pecuniary sacrifices for themselves and 
their immediate descendants than for the public. In order, 
therefore, to give the greatest encouragement to production, 
it has been thought right that individuals should have an 
exclusive property in land, so that they may have the most 
possible to gain by making the land as productive as they 
can, and may be in no danger of being hindered from doing 
so by the interference of any one else. This is the reason 
usually assigned for allowing the land to be private property, 
and it is the best reason that can be given, 


Later economists dwell on the claim that any 
radical change in land tenures could not safely, 
if it could justly, be enacted without compensa- 
tion, and that with compensation the change 
would be of doubtful worth to the community. 

Professor Hadley (‘‘Economics,” 1896, p. 472) 
may be quoted as representative of this view. 
He says: 


The principle that private property must not be taken 
without compensation is no mere accidental phrase let fall 
by courts or constitution makers. It is an axiom of political 
science. If the progress of society renders the abolition of 
an institution necessary, compensation follows as a matter of 
course. . . . This is the critical weakness in land nationaliza- 
tion plans, like that with which John Stuart M:ll’s name was 
identified. The advocates of this plan proposed that England 
should buy out the landowners and appropriate the future 
gainin value. No fault could be found with the equity of this 
proposal. But asa fiscal measure it was radically defective. 
Leaving out of account the inevitable losses due to a scheme 
of quasi-compulsory purchase, the scheme must have ended 
in disaster, because the lands which it was proposed to buy 
have fallen in value instead of rising. . . . These arguments 
do not militate against reforms in taxation, which shall carry 
us in the general direction indicated by the single-tax theory. 
Wagner, after an investigation of the subject whose thorough- 
ness is worthy of the highest praise whether we can accept 
his conclusions or not, is inclined to look with favor on public 
appropriation of future increments in the value of city real 
estate as distinct from agricultural land. Without going 
so far as Wagner, most economists would be willing to agree 
that more taxes should be assessed upon economic rent and 
less upon improvements. 


Professor Sidgwick, writing from the stand- 
point of ‘“‘utilitarian individualism,” puts sub- 
stantially the same view in other words when he 
says (‘‘Elements of Politics,’’ chap. v.): 


If it is granted, as I should grant, that the landless members 
of the community have a legitimate claim to the compensa- 
tion for the opportunities of applying labor to land from which 
they are excluded by its appropriation, then the question as 
to the manner in which this compensation is to be taken can 
only be decided, I cosceive, by a careful balance of expedien- 
cies. On the one hand, it is for the general good that the 
individual cultivator’s energy and enterprise should be en- 
couraged as much as possible, and complete ownership is the 
most simple and effective way of encouraging it; on the other 
hand, it seems probable that the prospective increase of value, 
accruing independently of the owner's energy and enterprise, 
will not be adequately represented in the sum received for the 
land, so that the compensation thus directly secured to future 
generations for the opportunities from which they are excluded 
is not likely to be adequate. In practically deciding the 
question we have to take into account considerations that 
do not fall within the scope of the present discussion, since 
we cannot but be partly influenced by the moral and intellec- 
tual qualities likely to be possest by the government that, 
if the system of leases be sey Wages would have the delicate 
task of artificially providing for the lessee that encourage- 
ment of industry and thrift which the system of private 
ownership gives him naturally. 


This is the view probably held by most pro- 
fessorial economists to-day. The more popular 
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argument from expediency claims that the whole 
history of the world shows that civilization, pros- 
perity, and progress have gone with private 
property in land, and that to subvert this institu- 
tion would be to revert to barbarism and dis- 
courage thrift and industry. This argument is 
undoubtedly the main popular argument on this 
side. It is repeated by its supporters over and 
over again, and in a thousand forms. Mr. J.C. 
Spence, in a tract on ‘‘Property in Land,” pub- 
lished by the Liberty and Property Defense 
League, says: 

The whole history of agriculture might be claimed as 
evidence that land held in common by a tribe or a people 
can never be put to its best uses; that fixity of tenure is 
essential to improvement, and that no tenure is so perfect 
as absolute ownership. The fact that manufactures and 
commerce prosper best where least hampered by State in- 
terference indicates that the proper treatment of the land 


question is the abolition of all artificial restrictions on its 
absolute ownership. 


But the supporters of private property in land 
do not only argue from expediency, they also 
argue from justice. Mr. Herbert Spencer, who, 
in his ‘‘Social Statics,’ written in 1851, declared 
that equity ‘‘does not permit property in land,” 
in his ‘‘Justice’’ (1891) says that tho this be true, 
nevertheless, the State having long allowed the 
claims of the landowners, to tax away or to 
legislate away the value of their lands would be 
unjust, while to compensate them would cost 
more than it is worth; and that even if titles to 
land do ultimately rest on robbery and injustice 
in the original ownership, the landless to-day 
cannot be shown to represent those from whom 
the land was originally taken. 

Another form of the argument that land nation- 
alization or even the system of the single tax 
would be unjust is the claim that the value of 
land to-day, even in the cities, does not come 
from the mere natural sources or even from the 
mere growth of the community, but to a very 
large extent at least from the labor, the industry, 
the wit and invention of landowners, and that 
hence to legislate or tax away land values would 
rob the landowners of the results of their labors 
and their fathers’, and hence both be unjust and 
inexpedient in discouraging industry and progress. 
In the Political Science Quarterly (vol. vi., pp. 
625-634) Mr. C. B. Spahr argues that land in 
New York City is worth per family $4,000; in 
Ohio, $2,000; and in Mississippi, $400; and that 
therefore the value of the land cannot be meas- 
ured merely by the number of people on it, but 
does depend very largely on the improvement 
of the land. The pouring of Hungarians and 
Italians into certain portions of New York City 
does not raise, but lowers the value of land in 
that vicinity. Therefore land values come not 
merely from population or economic rent, but 
from the use made of the soil, from the activities 
of the city; to tax land values to the full would 
therefore tax and discourage those whose energy 
and improvements have largely, tho it is admitted 
not wholly, made land valuable to-day. Mr. 
Edward Atkinson follows the same line of argu- 
ment (Single Tax discussion before the American 
Social Association, Sept. 5, 1890) when he says: 


Put two men of different capacity on land of the same 
quality, and on the same crop one will get a large rent, the 
other will barely get a subsistence. Deal with two lots of 
land in the same city; put a good building on one anda poor 
building on the other; one will yield a large rent, the other no 
rentatall. It is neither the quality of the land nor the posses- 
sion of the land which governs the income; it is the labor and 
capital applied to the land, and, more than all, the mental 
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capacity (i. e., the mental faculty), which is the prime factor 
in all production. Land itself possesses no value. The 
price paid for it is paid for the choice of lots. 

Economic rent isa mere hypothesis based on the supposed 
action of an economic man, like whom no man ever existed. 
It is not a working theory, and may be safely disregarded in 
the consideration of the subject with which we are now at- 
tempting to deal. 


This argument thus claims that the value of 
the land of old countries like England, great 
centers like New York City, rich farming com- 
munities like Ohio, depends not primarily on 
growth of population or fertility of soil, but on 
what the owners of the soil have done and are 
doing, so that to take the value would be unjust 
and unwise. Such are the main arguments 
against all forms of land nationalization or a 
single tax. 

To this it must be answered, first, that few if 
any radical land reformers propose to-day to 
compensate taxed landowners. They argue 
that if it be true that equity does 
not permit property in land, injustice 


Arguments Goes not become justice by lapse of 


esa el time, and that therefore the land.. 
Ownership OW2ETS have no equity in the land. 


They ask with Mr. Spencer himself, 
against his own later views: ‘“How 
long does it take for what was originally a wrong 
to grow into aright?’’ Land reformers, however, 
do not propose suddenly to tax or legislate away 
landed property. They propose to do it gradual- 
ly and with full warning by gradually raising the 
tax slightly every few years, so giving present 
proprietors full warning to prepare for the new 
conditions. This does away with the whole ar- 
gument that land nationalization with compen- 
sation would not pay. Even the economists 
quoted above favor increased taxation of land 
values. 

As for the argument from expediency, land 
reformers quote all the evils we have shown above 
to prove the inexpediency of private property in 
land. A single tax would preserve all the good 
points in the present system and do away only 
with its wrongs. The real user of the soil, so 
long as he used it productively, would, under the 
single tax—and the Socialists claim under social- 
ism—have security of tenure. It would give all 
the spur to honest labor now given by private 
capital. It is rent only that would be destroyed. 

The main argument against private land- 
ownership is its absolute injustice, as declared by 
Mr. Spencer himself, and by an overwhelming 
consensus of the deepest thinkers of all ages. 
Granted that the owners of the soil have con- 
tributed to human advance, they have had vastly 
more opportunity to do so. Put the children of 
the slums, from their birth, under the conditions 
of the land aristocracy of England, and who will 
say whether they might not have done at least as 
much. (See Herepity; ENvIRONMENT.) As it 
is, the poor, the landless, have at least equaled 
the land class in making the inventions and prog- 
ress of the world. All that justice asks is equal 
opportunity for all and it is absolutely certain 
that this cannot possibly be where millions are 
deferred from access to the land. 

7. Weclose this article by quoting the opinions 
of some thinkers whose weight and honesty of 
utterance are beyond question: — 

Herbert Spencer (in 1851; for his later view, see above): 
“Equity does not permit property in land. For if one por- 
tion of the earth’s surface may justly become the possession 


of an individual, held for his sole use and benefit, as a thing 
to which he has an exclusive right, then other portions of its 
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surface may be so held, and our planet must then lapse into 
private hands. It follows that if the landowners have a valid 
right to its surface, all who are not landowners have no right 
at all to its surface” (‘‘Social Statics’’). 

“ Briefly reviewing the argument, we see that the right of 
each man to the use of the earth, limited only by the like rights 
of his fellow men, is immediately deducible from the law of 
equal:freedom. We see that the maintenance of this right 
necessarily forbids private property inland. Onexamination: 
all existing titles to such property turn out to be invalid; 
those founded on reclamation inclusive. It appears that not 
even an equal apportionment of the earth among its present 
inhabitants could generate a legitimate proprietorship. We 
find that if pushed to its ultimate consequences a claim to 
exclusive possession of the soil involves a landowning despo- 
tism. We further find that such a claim is constantly denied 
by the enactments of our legislature. And we find, lastly, 
that the theory of the coheirship of all men to the soil is 
consistent with the highest civilization; and that, however 
difficult it may be to embody that theory in fact, equity 
sternly commands it to be done”’ (‘‘Social Statics’’). 

There is reason to suspect that the inhabited area, which 
cannot be produced by labor, will eventually be distinguished 
as something which may not be privately possest’’ (‘Letter 
to the Times,”’ Nov. 7, 1889). 

mile de Laveleye (‘‘ Primitive Property’’): ‘‘ The general 
principles of jurists commend the universal custom of primi- 
tive nations, which reserved to the tribe the collective 
ownership of the soil.’”’ 

Bishop Nulty: ‘‘The land of every country is the common 
property of the people of that country.” 

Richard Cobden: ‘‘I warn ministers, and I warn landowners 
and the aristocracy of this country, against forcing upon the 
attention of the middle and industrial classes the subject of 
taxation. For great asI believe the grievance of the protect- 
ive system, mighty as I consider the fraud and injustice of 
the corn laws, I verily believe, if you were to bring forward 
the history of taxation in this country for the last one hun- 
dredand fifty years, you will find as blacka record against the 
landowners as even in thecorn lawitself. I warn them against 
ripping up the subject of taxation. If they want another 
league at the death of this one, if they want another organi- 
zation and a motive, then let them force the middle and 
industrial classes to understand how they have been cheated, 
robbed, and bamboozled.”’ 

Grant Allen (Contemporary Review, May, 1889): ‘‘Not one 
solitary square inch of English soil remains unclaimed on 
which the landless citizen can legally lay his head, without 
paying tax and toll to somebody; in other 
words, without giving a part of his own 
labor, or the product of his labor, to one of 
the squatting and tabooing class (the land- 
lords), in exchange for their permission (which 
they can withhold if they choose) merely to go on existing 
upon the ground which was originally common to all alike, 
and has been unjustly seized upon (through what particular 
process matters little) by the ancestors or predecessors of the 
present monopolists,”’ 

Mr. Gladstone (‘‘Speech at West Calder,’’ Nov. 27, 1879): 
“‘Those persons who possess large portions of the earths 
space are not altogether in the same position as the possessors 
of mere personalty. Personalty does not impose limitations 
on the action and industry of man and the well-being of the 
community as possession of land does, and therefore I freely 
own that compulsory expropriation is a thing which is ad- 
missible, and even sound in principle.” 

(‘Speech at Hawarden,” Oct., 1889): ‘‘I_ fully admit 
this—I stated it long ago in Midlothian, and I say it now 
without the slightest doubt—that if the time came when the 
British nation found that the land should be nationalized, 
and it would be wise to do it, they have a perfect right to 
do it.” 

Thomas Carlyle: ‘‘The notion of selling for certain bits of 
metal the Iliad of Homer, how much more the land of the 
world Creator, is a ridiculous impossibility.” 

J. A. Froude: “‘Under the feudal system the proprietor 
was the crown, as representing the nation; while the subordi- 
nate tenures were held with duties attached to them, and 
were liable, on non-fulfilment, to forfeiture.” 

“Land never was private property in that personal sense 
in which we speak ola thing as our own, with which we may 
do as we please.” 

“Land, properlv speaking, cannot be owned by any man. 
It belongs to all the human race.” 

Frederic Harrison (‘‘ Lecture to the Edinburgh Philosophic 
Institution,” Jan., 1884): ‘‘They must be ready to act 
on the ancient principle of the English law, that the nation 
was the ultimate owner of the soil.”’ 

Rousseau (‘‘Discours sur l’Urigine de l’Inégalité parmi les 
Hommes,” 1753): ‘‘The first man who, having enclosed a 
plot of ground, took upon himself to say, ‘This is mine,’ 
and found people silly enough to believe him, was the real 
founder of civil society. How many crimes, how many wars, 
how many murders, how much misery and horror, would have 
been spared the human race if some one, tearing up the fence 
and filling in the ditch, had cried out to his fellows: ‘Give no 
heed to this impostor; I er are lost if you forget that the 
produce belongs to all, the land to none! 
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Prof. F. W. Newman: ‘The history of the gradual, stealthy, 
but really nefarious revolution, in which landlords, by their 
own legislative power and their influence over lawyers, 
changed themselves into landowners needs to be popularized.” 

Sir Henry Maine (‘‘ Village Communities’’): ‘‘The terrible 
problem of pauperism began to press on English statesmen as 
soon as the old English cultivating groups (in which land 
was collectively, and not privately, owned) began distinctly 
to fall to pieces.’’ 

John Ruskin (‘‘Time and Tide’’): ‘‘ Bodies of men, land, 
water, and air are the principle of those things which are not, 
and which it is criminal to consider as, personal or exchange- 
able property.” 

The Right Hon. John Morley (‘‘Interview at Newcastle,’ 
Nov., 1889): ‘‘I have always thought our forefathers made 
a ina op ge when they did not reserve the minerals to the 
nation.” 

(“Speech in the House of Commons,”’ May 6, 1890): ‘“‘The 
question of the unearned increment will have to be faced. 
It is unendurable that great increments which have been 
formed by the industry of others should be absorbed by 
people who have contributed nothing to that increase.” 

Sir William Blackstone (‘‘Commentaries’’): ‘‘ Accurately 
and strictly speaking, there is no foundation in nature or in 
natural law why a set of words on parchment should convey 
the dominion of land.” ; 

Ralph Waldo Emerson: ‘‘ While another man has no land, 
my title to mine, your title to yours, is at once vitiated.” 
udge Hughes (‘Speech at Church Congress,” 1888): 
he first thing which the democracy will write upon the 
slate will be the nationalization of the land.” 

Alfred Russel Wallace (‘‘Malay Archipelago,” 1868): ‘‘We 
permit absolute possession of the soil of our country with no 
legal rights of existence on the soil to the vast majority who 
do not possess it. A great landholder may legally convert 
his whole property into a forest or hunting ground, and expel 
every human being who has hitherto lived upon it. Ina 
thickly populated country like England, where almost every 
acre has its owner and occupier, this is a power of legally 
destroying his fellow creatures; and that such a power should 
exist, and be exercised by individuals, in however small a 
degree, indicates that as regards true social science we are 
still in a state of barbarism.”’ 

Adam Smith (‘‘ Wealth of Nations’’): ‘‘The rent of land, 
therefore, considered as the price paid for the use of the land, 
is naturally a monopoly price. It is not at all proportional 
to what the landlord may have laid out upon the improve- 
ment of the land, or to what he can afford to take; but to 
what the farmer can afford to give.” 

ohn Stuart Mill (‘‘Principles of Political Economy’’): 
“The essential principle of property being to assure to per- 
sons what they have produced by their labor and accumu- 
lated by their abstinence, this principle cannot apply to 
what is not the produce of labor, the raw material of the 
earth.’”” ‘‘Nomanmade the land; it is the original inheritance 
of the whole species."’ ‘‘The land of every country belongs 
to the people of that country.”’ 

General Francis Walker (‘‘ First Lessons in Political Econo- 
my’’): ‘It certainly is true that any increase in the rental 
value or selling value of land is due not to the exertions and 
sacrifices of the owners of the land, but to the exertions and 
sacrifices of the community. It is certainly true that eco- 
nomic rent tends to increase with the growth of wealth and 
population, and that thus a larger and larger share of the 
product of industry tends to pass into the hands of the 
owners of land, not because they have done more for so- 
ciety, ee because society has greater need of that which they 
control.”’ 

Prof. Alfred Marshall (‘‘Principles of Economics”): ‘All 
writers on economics are compelled to make a distinction 
between land and other things.” 


REFERENCES: For the history of land tenures, see De Lave- 
leye’s Primitive Property; Maine’s Early History of Institu- 
tions; Fustil de Coulange’s Origin of Property in Land (tr.); 
S. W. Thackeray’s The Land and the Community; J. S. 
Mill’s Political Economy (chaps. onland). For the various 
views to-day as to land, see F. A: Walker’s Land and Its 
Rent, 1883; Henry George's Progress and Poverty and other 
writings; A. R. Wallace’s Land Nationalization; Henry 
George, Jr., The Menace of Privilege (1905); W. H. Daw- 
son, The Unearned Increment (1890); T. G. Shearman, 
Natural Taxation (1895); W. H. Malloch, Progress from 
Property; John Rae, Contemporary Socialism (3d_ ed., 
chap. xii.); G. L. Bolen, Getting a Living (chap. i.); Politt- 
cal Science Quarterly, vi., 625; Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics (v., 357 and 494, and vii., 433). 


LAND BANKS. See BuILpING anp Loan As- 
SOCIATIONS; COOPERATIVE BANKS. 


LAND LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION: This 
society is the successor of the Land Tenure Re- 
form Association, founded more than thirty years 
ago, of which John Stuart Mill was president. 
It comprizes two associations: The Leasehold 
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Enfranchisement Association, founded in 1883, 
and the Free Land League, founded in 1885. 
An amalgamation of these two bodies took place 
in 1896. In 1897 an investigation was under- 
taken into the condition of the cottages in the 
villages of England and Wales. The association 
holds conferences and issues tracts. President, 
Sir Walter Foster, M.P.; Organizing Secretary, 
C. E. Hecht, 21 John Street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C. 


LAND NATIONALIZATION: ‘The substitution 
of national for private ownership of land is a 
scheme of general economic and social reform. 
It is not merely a sectional change or remedy 
for a particular grievance, but is claimed as a 
measure of wide, even universal, significance. 
It is primarily an economic reform, securing a 
more equitable distribution and an increased 
production of wealth. Attainment of this end 
implies solution of the chief modern social prob- 
lems. 

According to the land nationalization theory, 
the evils popularly attributed to competition 
are really due to competition in connection with a 
faulty system of land tenure. Private owner- 
ship, the basis of the land systems of the coun- 
tries otherwise most advanced, is unsuited to 
modern conditions. It is inconsistent with the 
best use of land, as it imposes public burdens 
upon those who carry on the work of the world, 
while exempting those who merely charge for the 
use of natural opportunities; and it especially 
favors those who get land wholly or partially 
idle, impeding present production for possible 
future gain to themselves. This system is re- 
garded as the chief cause of difficulty in obtaining 
remunerative employment. That there should 
be a floating body of unemployed, tending to be- 
come unemployable, is unnatural and perplexing 
in the present stage of knowledge and mechanic- 
al ‘efficiency. Private ownership of land, thus 
directly injurious to labor, is also obstructive 
to the most profitable employment of capital— 
using the term in its proper significance as an aid 
to production. 

Advocates of land nationalization hold that 
the only satisfactory course is to abolish private 
ownership, all land becoming vested in the com- 
munity, as represented by the State. (The 
character of the State will be materially altered 
in consequence, in the direction of conformity 
with the common welfare.) 

All persons occupying land would do so as 
state tenants, with security of possession subject 
to payment of the annual value. This, like all 

values, would still depend upon com- 


Scone petition, the business of officials 
ead Aime being to estimate its amount. 

The character of competition for 

land would alter; no person would 

have any inducement to take more than he 


required for use, to hold for a possible rise in value. 
The tendency would be to take the least quantity 
convenient, instead of, as now, the most he can 
get. (The advantage in a ‘‘new”’ settlement is 
easily realized.) The objection of a possible 
“corner” in land has been suggested; but any 
combination to render it scarce would raise 
values against itself as much as against others. 

The change proposed is obviously a great move- 
ment toward equality of opportunity, though its 
full significance is only grasped by study and 
examination, 
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It appears late in the history of civilization to 
devise a land system upon scientific principles; 
this is probably because of the complex and 
elusive nature of economic problems. So the 
reforms advocated have hitherto been chiefly 
based upon private ownership—itself the cause 
of the need for reform. 

The ideal of reformers was long that of widel 
diffused private ownership, whic 
naturally appeals to an energetic 
people suffering through ‘‘great 
estates.” It is advisable to slightly 
compare land nationalization pro- 

osals with the ideals which they are 
displacing; but a thorough comparison would 
occupy much space. 

At its best, small ownership has a tendency to 
render a nation non-progressive. Even regarded 
as a system it lacks stability. The small owner 
is tempted to mortgage, to obtain more working 
capital, and even, with the same object, to sell 
his property and continue in occupation as tenant. 
This is rendered possible because land fetches a 
higher price than other investments yielding the 
same income. It is for many reasons a favorite 
investment. It confers power and social dis- 
tinction (particularly in Great Britain); its 
owners form an influential class, successful in 
obtaining privileges, including exemption from 
taxation; and there is always hope of increase 
in value. It becomes preeminently an invest- 
ment for the rich; the relationship of landlord and 
tenant is assured, and its persistent development 
leads its advocates to claim it as the natural 
order, while its opponents are driven to artificial 
means of promoting subdivision. 

Systems based upon private ownership, how- 
ever subdivided, of land, have the evident defect 
that the idle or improvident may sell their in- 
terest and live temporarily on the proceeds. 
Thus there is a reversion to inequality, a tend- 
ency to establish an idle wealthy and an idle 
pauper class, both supported by others. Legis- 
lation restricting sale or mortgage, or guarantee- 
ing possession of the homestead, creates new - 
difficulties and frauds. 

Under land nationalization these difficulties 
simply do not arise; the occupier has no salable 
interest other than in improvements, yet is 
placed in a better position, where it becomes 
easier to do right and less tempting to do wrong 

Land nationalization cannot properly be de- 
fined as either Socialist or individualist. With the 
ideal exprest by ‘‘the utmost freedom for every 
one, consistent with not infringing the equal free- 
dom of others,’’ land nationalization is completely 
in accord. Although liberalism, the political ex- 
pression of the idea of equal freedom, long favored 
private ownership, tempered by diffusion, it 
was rather as an expedient than an ideal, no 
better plan being recognized as practical. Failure 
of this system in working is responsible for most 
of the attacks upon liberalism and individualism, 
with special reference to what has been called the 

“Manchester School of Political Econ- 


Peasant 
Proprietor- 
ship 


Sociali omy.” : 
or one tl Through the influence of Henry 
ualist? ©eorge and others, the subject is now 


better understood; the liberal attitude 
with regard to land has become modi- 
fied, and is still progressing. ‘‘Free Tradé in 
Land” (freedom to buy and sell) has declined, 
and land nationalization principles, expounded 
by the great individualist philosopher, Herbert 
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Spencer, in ‘‘Social Statics,’’ have gained accept- 
ance.! 

Though land nationalization is not essentially 
socialistic, Socialists advocate it as part of their 
program, it being fully recognized that their 
other proposals would be useless without it. 
Yet many Socialists could hardly be called land 
nationalizers, they having little idea of the prob- 
able working of the system, or belief in social 
improvement short of complete state organiza- 
tion of industry. ; : 

Land nationalization leaves untouched the 
question of competitive versus state industry. 
It permits the best working of both systems, and 
facilitates such changes between the two as may 
be found expedient, thus favoring the evolution 
of a ‘‘mixed”’ organization, such as will probably 
best suit human needs. GEO. CROSOER. 


LAND NATIONALIZATION SOCIETY, THE: 
The society was founded in 1881, as a result of 
the book ‘‘Land Nationalisation: its Necessity 
and Its Aims,” by Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
well known as contemporary with Darwin in 
connection with the doctrine of natural selection, 
and author of several popular works. By a coin- 
cidence he was also contemporary with Henry 
George in important work in social science. He 
showed that private ownership of land was con- 
trary to justice and expediency. He advocated 
compulsory State purchase, with preference for 
payment by terminable annuities, thus striking 
at the custom of perpetual bequest, which he 
had long regarded as mischievous. 

The influence of Henry George’s views caused 
a division in the movement, some persons favor- 
ing taxation of land values but opposing direct 
compensation. 

For many years the society did much to popu- 
larize the idea of public ownership, at first with- 
out much support from practical politicians. 
They regarded its policy with timidity. The 
value of the land of Great Britain is an unknown 
quantity; there is no annual taxation of land 
values, and no separate valuation. Unoccupied 
land is not assessed, and occupied land chiefly 
in proportion to improvements. There wasa fear 
of purchase at inflated prices, leading to increased 
taxation. The enormous prices obtained for 
public purchases of land under compulsion acted 
as a warning against larger operations; though one 
merit of land nationalization proposals is that 
they can be effected by instalments. But atten- 
tion began to be given to the principle of imposing 
moderate taxation upon the value of land as de- 
clared by owners, such value being taken as the 
price at which the State might purchase if it 
desired; this tending to secure correct returns. A 
bill embodying this principle was introduced into 
Parliament by Mr. J. W. Logan in 1904, and by 
Dr. MacNamara in 1905 and 1906; but, with the 
drawback of not being a government measure, it 
has not become law, though well supported. 
Whereas, a few years ago, it was difficult to get 
members of Parliament to support the principle 
of public ownership, there are now seventy who 
are vice-presidents of the society, and many 
others who favor its proposals. A “‘ Public Land- 
ownership Committee’’ has just been formed 
(June, 1906) in the House of Commons in support 


1It may be remarked that Herbert Spencer never with- 
drew his advocacy of the principle, though he later wrote 
against what he regarded as a danger of prematurely forcing 
its adoption, 
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of the movement and to watch other legislation 
in its interest. There are already 120 members. 
It is not intended to exaggerate the progress of 
the movement, and it must be admitted that 
many of its supporters do not realize the indirect 
benefits involved in it, and do not necessarily 
give it the first place as regards its importance. 
Further, the Land Nationalization Society’s in- 
come has seldom reached £1,000, a very small 
amount for what has been done, and especially 
for what needs doing. In these matters, how- 
ever, improvement may reasonably be expected. 

The principle of national ownership of land is 
embodied in an important (government) measure, 
the Small Holdings Bill, now (July, 1907) before 
Parliament. This proposes to give local authori- 
ties power to purchase land by compulsion, to 
Tetain the ownership of such land, to expend 
capital in improvements, and to let as small hold- 
ings, i. e., farms of five to fifty acres. Tho the 
measure is of limited application, it contrasts most 
favorably with the plan under which the land of 
Ireland is being converted into small freeholds, 
at great cost to the British taxpayer, and with 
considerable economic disturbance. 

There is also a bill for the separate valuation of 
land in Scotland, which should be followed by a 
similar measure relating to the rest of the United 
Kingdom, and, later, by a reform of the system of 
local taxation and other important changes. 

The secretary of the society is Mr. Joseph 
Hyder, and the office at 432 Strand, London, 
W.C., GEO. CROSOER. 


LAND RESTORATION LEAGUE, THE ENG- 
LISH (since 1902 The English League for Taxa- 
tion of Land Values): Formed in 1883, as the 
Land Reform Union, to advocate the principles 
of Henry George’s ‘‘Progress and Bavesty 
Among the earliest members were Miss Helen 
Taylor, the Rev. Stewart Headlam, William 
Saunders, J. L. Joynes (late one of the masters in 
Eton College), Professor Symes (Nottingham), 
Minor-Canon Shuttleworth, G. B. Shaw, S. Olivier, 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, etc. From the first the 
new society entered on its campaign with marked 
vigor and success. A number of leaflets were 
issued, including a summary of the argument of 
Herbert Spencer’s famous ninth chapter of 
“Social Statics,’ the accuracy of which, after 
more than ten years of uninterrupted publication, 
was later violently impugned by Mr. Spencer 
and vigorously and successfully defended by the 
league in the public press. A monthly paper, 
The Christian Socialist, was founded by members 
of the committee of the new society, and a guar- 
anty fund raised for an extended ‘‘ Henry George 
campaign.” Mr. George visited England and 
addrest large meetings in London and the prin- 
cipal provincial towns. At the first annual meet- 
ing (May, 1884) the name of the society was 
changed to ‘‘English Land Restoration League.”’ 
A manifesto drafted by Henry George was issued 
and the league settled down to its long siege of the 
citadel of landlordism. The history of the next 
few years is an unbroken record of great activity 
—lectures without number in the London clubs, 
meetings in town halls, open-air meetings in the 
parks and open spaces, conferences on the land 
question, newspaper correspondence, a volumi- 
nous output of leaflets and pamphlets, an occa- 
sional ‘‘Henry George campaign,’ Mr. Frederick 
Verender being its active secretary. The league 
has taken an active part in all the parliamentary 
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and municipal elections. In 1891 a special fund 
was raised for village propaganda. A ‘‘red van’”’ 
was fitted out, and a successful campaign was 
carried on and continued each year. In 1902, 
however, the league adopted its present name. 
(See LEAGUE FOR THE TAXATION OF LAND VAL- 
UES, THE ENGLISH.) 


LAND TRANSFER REFORM: Under the ordi- 
nary forms of proving title to land great expense 
is always involved, especially if the land has been 
transferred a number of times. Indeed, this ex- 
pense of securing an abstract in such cases and 
having the title properly examined by a compe- 
tent lawyer reduces by a heavy percentage the 
amount received by the seller. 

Again, there is frequently great difficulty in 
securing any clear title to land. An abstract 
cannot show a clear title; even the careful opinion 
of a well-trained real estate lawyer is only a 
ground for a presumptive opinion. If the land 
has been sold and bought several times, especially 
if some years have elapsed since such transfer, no 
one can be sure of his title. Court records show 
many an instance of innocent purchasers losing 
land fairly paid for through the defects of the pres- 
ent system of proving titles. 

The Torrens system of land transfer, origina- 
ting in Australia and applied in Manitoba, British 
Columbia, and Ontario, where the system has 
been in use for many years and with universal 
success, has been invented to meet this evil. 

The system provides that any landowner may 
take his evidence of title to the land transfer 
office provided by law, and upon proving his title 
to the satisfaction of the registrar, who acts in 
behalf of the State, may have his land registered 
to him as owner, and may receive from the office 
a certificate to this effect. This registration 
gives him an indefeasible title; and if he wishes to 
sell, it is not necessary for him to trace his title 
beyond the one registration in the land transfer 
ofhce. The government guarantees that title. 
In case of sale, he fills out a simple memorandum 
of the transfer; this, with his certificate, is taken 
to the registrar. The transfer is then entered 
upon the registrar’s book and upon the certificate, 
and the transfer is accomplished. The purchaser 
has now the indefeasible title with the govern- 
ment guaranty. It is the registration that trans- 
fers the title—not the filling out of the memoran- 
dum of transfer, nor signing any certificate. 


LANGE, FRIEDRICH ALBERT: German 
philosopher and economist, best known as the 
author of ‘‘The History of Materialism.” He 
was born at Wald, near Solingen, Wurttemberg, 
in 1828; studied in Zurich and Bonn; was in- 
structor at the gymnasium in Cologne, 1852-55; 
privat-docent at Bonn, 1856-58; professor of 
toncP ay at Zurich, 1870-73, and at Marburg, 
1873-75. 

His political career began in 1862 at Duisburg 
when the school authorities warned instructors 
in the gymnasium from taking any active or even 
passive part in politics. Lange called a meeting 
of his colleagues and declared that this ‘‘admo- 
nition need not be heeded.’”’ He had to leave 
Duisburg, but continued his opposition to Bis- 
marck both by word and pen. In 1864 he was 
elected a committee, with Bebel and Hirsch, to 
represent the.Labor-Union. In 186s he warned 


the working men against the teachings of Lassalle 
and his confréres. 
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Having for years waged an unsuccessful war 
against the government party and denounced 
their craze for annexation and changes of mind, 
he became disgusted with German politics and 
went to Winterthur, Switzerland, where he es- 
tablished the Wiuterthurer Landbote, teaching at 
the same time in the gymnasium. He joined 
the Democratic Party and fought untiringly for 
a revision of the cantonal constitution. Owing 
to the partiality of the Swiss people for France 
during the Franco-Prussian War in 1870-71, he 
became embittered, and abandoned politics for- 
ever. He was author of ‘‘Die Arbeiterfrage in 
ihrer Bedeutung ftir Gegenwart und Zukunft,” 
1865; ‘‘J. St. Mill’s Ansichten tiber die Sociale 
Frage,’ 1866; ‘‘History of Materialism,” 1862. 
‘‘Logische Studien’’ appeared posthumously in 
1877. His ‘‘ History of Materialism’’ was begun 
and published in one year. He died in 1875. 


LANGUAGES: The spread of a common lan- 
guage is one of the most important of social factors. 
Latin was once invariably the universal language 
and is to-day in Latin countries and in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Later, French became to some 
extent the language of international diplomacy. 
To-day English is much the most widely spoken 
of existing languages. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT SPEAKING 


1801! 1900 1801 | 1900 
English ieee 20,520,000 | 136,000,000 | 12.7 | 30.2 
Preven, corsets 31,450,000 53,000,000 | 19.4 | 11.6 
German........ 30,320,000 83,000,000 | 18.7 18.4 
Malian sas cian 15,070,000 38,000,000 ye 8.4 
Spanish. ss arican 26,190,000 45,000,000 | 16.2 | 10.0 
Portuguese...... 7,480,000 14,000,000 Bey che: 
Russidnje. we. 30,770,000 80,000,000 | 19.0 | 17.8 


1Mulhall’s estimate. 


Many attempts have been made at developing 
or creating a new international language. By 
far the most successful of these is now Esperanto, 
the invention of Dr. Zamenhof, of Warsaw, who 
in 1887 published a brochure, ‘‘An International 
Language, by Dr. Esperanto.” At first little 
success rewarded him, but since 1897 its progress 
has been rapid and uninterrupted. There are 
now about three hundred groups, situated in all 
parts of the world, forming centers of active prop- 
aganda. 

It has over twenty journals and magazines 
which circulate in every civilized country. 

The distinguishing feature of Esperanto is its 
simplicity. The grammar is free from irregu- 
larities, and the number of grammatical forms 
has been reduced to a minimum. The vocabu- 
lary consists of some 3,000 international roots, 
but from each root a large number of additional 
words can be formed by means of prefixes and 
suffixes. The alphabet consists of 28 letters 
which have an invariable sound. The language 
is thus easy to learn and has been used at Inter- 
national congresses, notably at the Congress of 
Christian Endeavorers in 1906. A World Espe- 
ranto Congress was held at Cambridge, England, 
in 1907. 


LANSBURY, GEORGE: Member of the 
British Poor Law Commission; born 1859 at 
Haleworth, Suffolk. Passed most of his iife in 
East London in the coal trade, later in veneer 
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works, where he is now a partner. He was a 
member and honorary secretary of the Bow and 
Bromley Liberal and Radical Association for a 
short time, and joined the Social Democratic 
Federation in 1892. He was elected Guardian in 
Poplar, and borough councilor in 1903. He has 
contested Walworth, Bow, and Bromley, and 
Middlesbrough for Parliament, as a candidate of 
the Social Democratic Federation, the Independ- 
ent Labor Party. He isa member of the Royal 
Commission on Poor-Laws, also of the Central Un- 
employment Body, and chairman of the Working 
Colonies Committee. He established the first 
labor colony at Hollesley Bay, Suffolk, and was 
largely instrumental in the establishment of the 
first poor-law colony at Laindon, Essex. His in- 
terest in all kinds of philanthropic endeavors is 
manifested through membership in Independent 
Labor Party, Christian Social Union, and by being 
treasurer of the Poplar Labor Representation 
Committee. Address: 103 St. Stephen’s Road, 
Bow, E. London. 


LASSALLE, FERDINAND: German Socialist 
leader; born in 1825 at Breslau, Germany, of 
wealthy Jewish parentage. Hestudied at Breslau 
and Berlin, devoting himself to philosophy. Hum- 
boldt called him ‘‘Das Wunderkind.” Savigny 
called ‘his ‘‘ Das System der erworbenen Rechte”’ 
(1861) “‘the ablest legal book since the sixteenth 
century.’’ At Berlin, Lassalle, becoming a great 
favorite, in 1845 met the Countess Hatzfeldt, 
and for some eight years defended her cause 
before thirty-six tribunals on a question of prop- 
erty. In the Revolution of 1848, as an ardent 
republican, he was indicted for treason at Dis- 
seldorf, and imprisoned six months. On coming 
out of prison, he devoted himself to literary and 
philosophical work, living, however, completely 
as a man of the world. In 1854 the Hatzfeldt 
affair was settled, and Lassalle gave himself to 
the completion of his ‘‘Die Philosophie Herak- 
leitos des Dunkeln von Ephesus,” which he pub- 
lished in 1858. He was now to enter on his Social- 
ist career. Having lectured on constitutional 
themes, Lassalle was invited to lecture, on April 
12, 1862, before an Artizans’ Association in Ber- 
lin. It has been called the birthday of German 
socialism. He traced philosophically and _his- 
torically the development of the State and of 
society, and argued that as the French Revolu- 
tion freed the third estate, so the Revolution 
of ’48 meant the freedom of the fourth estate. 
When the lecture was printed, the whole edition 
of 3,000 copies was seized, and Lassalle prose- 
cuted for incendiary utterances. He defended 
himself, appealing to science, but was condemned 
to pay a fine. Lassalle then threw himself into 
social agitation of every kind. He corresponded 
with Rodbertus (q. v.), but could not draw that 
philosopher from his books. In 1863 the Leip- 
sic Workingman’s Association was undecided 
whether to follow the cooperative movement of 
Schulze-Delitzsch (see COOPERATIVE BANKS) ora 
more radical social policy. It now wrote Las- 
salle, calling on him to outline a policy; and he 
did so in an ‘‘Open Letter,’ which has been 
called the charter of German social- 
ism. Lassalle advocated the forma- 
tion of cooperative societies with 
state aid. Hewas invited to appear, 
together with Schulze-Delitzsch, be- 
fore the Leipsic workmen, to advocate their re- 
spective plans. Schulze-Delitzsch did not appear, 
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but Lassalle did; 1,300 delegates were present. 
Lassalle delivered two addresses, and after forty 
delegates had left the hall cheering for Schulze- 
Delitzsch, the rest voted for Lassalle, 400 to 1. 
This led to the organization, May 23, 1863, in 
Leipsic, of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Arbeiter- 
verein (Universal German Workingman’s Asso- 
ciation), which was destined to grow into the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany. Into 
this movement Lassalle put all his energy. The 
‘apathy of the working men was his chief ob- 
stacle, but he succeeded in rousing them. He 
made speech after speech, wrote tract after tract, 
held meeting after meeting. All the time he 
was fighting in the courts prosecution after 
prosecution, defending himself, and usually win- 
ning. Berlin, Leipsic, Frankfort, and the in- 
dustrial centers on the Rhine were the chief 
scenes of his activity. His greatest success was 
on the Rhine, where, in the summer of 1863 and 
1864, his travels as missionary of the new gospel 
resembled a triumphal procession. He claimed 
that he had converted the king, Bismarck, and 
Bishop von Ketteler, of Mayence (g. v.). Bis- 
marck certainly received this remarkable man 
into his friendship, a friendship which may be 
regarded as historic because of its political re- 
sults. (See BisMarcK; GERMANY.) 

The task of winning Berlin over seemed an 
impossible one; but Lassalle loved difficulties. 
‘‘Berlin must be mine,’’ he wrote, ‘‘before six 
months are passed. I will invest it. Let me 
only have 200 working men and I shall have 
2,000, and soon the whole of them.” Already 
he had prepared the way for operations by the 
circulation of 16,000 copies of an ‘‘ Address to the 
Working Men of Berlin,’”’ in which he endeav- 
ored to show that the Progressists were unman- 
ning the artizan; he also sought support for his 
Productive Associations. Two principal fac- 
tors played against Lassalle’s prospects of suc- 
cess in Berlin. The one was the predominance 
of the Progressist Party, which controlled the 
oko and the other was the hostility of the po- 
ice. It is not a little singular that Lassalle was 
perpetually being denounced as a tool of the 
reaction, while at the same time the emissaries 
of the law were ever dogging his steps and 
serving him with indictments for high treason. 

At the end of June Lassalle was compelled to 
recruit his strength in Switzerland, and he re- 
mained absent from the scene of agitation until 
September. 

The association did not make the progress 
which Lassalle had expected. In August, when 
it had existed a quarter of a year, the members 
only numbered between 900 and 1,000, Ham- 
burg and Harburg having together 230; Elber- 
feld, 223; and Leipsic, 150, while Berlin had 
only 20. Lassalle had already shown that he 
was discouraged, but he urged his followers to 
fresh energy. During the winter of 1863-64 
Lassalle’s time was divided between the work 
of his association and an extensive series of dis- 
putes with law courts and official bodies. In 
Jan., 1864, he produced a volume of nearly 
300 pages against Schulze-Delitzsch, in tone un- 
dignified, sometimes coarse, yet always strong. 
But Lassalle’s main work was for the associa- 
tion. In Aug., 1864, however, he went for a 
vacation to Switzerland, and found there a 
Fraulein von Donnegis, whom he had met pre- 
viously; they became betrothed. As she was 
induced by her parents to reject him, he fought 
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a duel over her and was wounded, and died 
the night of Aug. 30-31. He was buried, amid 
the universal lamentations of the working men, 
in the Jewish cemetery at Breslau. The Count- 
ess Hatzfeldt was at his side when he died, and 
continued to aid the association after his death. 
There was some division, but the association 
grew till it joined the movement organized by 
Marx, and with it formed the Social Democratic 
Party of modern Germany. 

But his death in itself worked for socialism. 
It created the greatest interest. Heine called 
him the Messiah of the nineteenth century. 
The people called him the Father of Social 
Democracy. Until Lassalle entered public life 
the working classes had been without organi- 
zation, and had wandered about like sheep 
without a shepherd. Thus the more advanced 
organizations which followed the Universal Asso- 
ciation owe their existence and success largely 
to his almost unaided exertions. 

Lassalle did not lay claim to any special orig- 
inality as a socialistic thinker, nor did he pub- 
lish any systematic statement of his views. 
His aim was not scientific or theo- 
retic completeness, but the practi- 
cal one of organizing and emanci- 
pating the working classes; and his 
plans were promulgated in occasional speeches 
and pamphlets, as the crises of his agitation 
seemed to demand. Yet his leading ideas are 
sufficiently clear and simple. Like a true He- 
gelian, he saw three stages in the development 
of labor: the ancient and feudal period, which, 
through the subjection of the laborer, sought 
solidarity without freedom; the reign of capital 
and the middle classes, established in 1789, which 
sought freedom by destroying solidarity; and 
the new era, beginning in 1848, which would rec- 
oncile solidarity with freedom by introducing 
the principle of association. 

His chief insistence was on what he called 
and has since been called (qg. v.) ‘‘the iron law 
of wages,’ a simple development of Ricardo’s 
teaching. He argues: 


His Views 


The simple workingman who has only his two hands 
possesses nothing unless he is able to sell his labor to others. 
He may sell it cheap or dear, but the price, more or less high, 
does not depend on himself alone; it is the result of the bargain 
he makes with his employer. This latter pays as little as he 
possibly can, and since he can choose from among a vast 
number of laborers, he prefers the one who will work at the 
lowest rate. The laborers are thus obliged to lower their 

rices in competition with one another. In every kind of 
abor it must therefore result—and such is actually the case— 
that the wages of the laborer are limited to the exact amount 
necessary to keep him alive. 


_He was not a force revolutionist, and hence 
his immunity in the courts. 


REFERENCES: W. H. Dawson’s German Socialism and Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle (1888). 


LATIN AMERICA (For statistics, see Popu- 
LATION; AGRICULTURE; FINANCES; RAILROADS; 
PosTaL Service, etc.): Latin America may be 
said to include the vast majority of Central and 
of South America. From the standpoint of social 
reform in the past and present, the countries of 
this vast region, perhaps, scarcely merit individ- 
ual notice in a compact work; yet from the stand- 
point of the future they give promise of being of 
great significance. Those who have most studied 
the subject believe that Latin America is on the 
verge of a forward movement which will astonish 
the world. 
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I. Central America 


Few people have a correct impression of the 
size of Central America. If Central America 
were lifted up bodily and laid down on our 
Atlantic Coast it would hide all New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. In 
short, it has a combined area of approximately 
167,000 sq. m. Individually, aside from Salva- 
dor, already mentioned, the states could be com- 
pared as follows: Honduras to Pennsylvania, 
45,000 sq. m.; Guatemala to Mississippi, 47,000; 
Nicaragua to New York, 49,000; Costa Rica to 
Vermont and New Hampshire, 18,000. As to 
population, Salvador, with only 7,000 sq. m., has 
more than 1,000,000 inhabitants; a density of 
population far greater than that of New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont. Guatemala has probably now 
nearly 1,500,000, a density of population greater 
than that of Louisiana. ondunas has the larg- 
est area of unused country, with Nicaragua next, 
but the development of the banana industry and 
the demand for valuable timber grown in the low 
interior sections are destined to make every un- 
known part accessible and open to exploitation. 

Too strong emphasis cannot be placed on the 
varied riches and possibilities of these five re- 
publics. Taken as a whole, they possess more 
agricultural and timber wealth than mining po- 
tentialities, but they are developing rapidly along 
all three lines. 

The number of recent disturbances in Central 
America has given the impression abroad that 
these nations are always in a state of strife, and 
hence that commerce and material progress have 
little to encourage them. A consideration, how- 
ever, of the figures of their foreign trade with the 
world at large, and with the United States in par- 
ticular, demonstrates that despite warlike strug- 
gles at frequent intervals they have time and 
money to do a very fair business with the outside 
world. 

Concerning climate, large sections are located 
either at such an altitude or in such relation to 
prevailing winds that the temperature seldom 
becomes too hot for ordinary comfort, and never 
too cold. Even in the lower and so-called fever, 
malarial, and mosquito districts, it is wonderful 
what a change can be wrought by clearing away 
the jungle, providing good sewerage, pure water, 
and general sanitary conditions. 

If one assumes that because there are occa- 
sional revolutions in Central America and the 
climate is somewhat tropical, there is not a con- 
siderable element of highly educated and refined 
men and women in the chief cities and towns, he 
labors under great error. A large pupenos of 
the well-to-do people have traveled abroad and 
send their sons or daughters to the U. S. and 
Europe for educational advantages in addition to 
their home schools. Each country has produced 
writers, historians, poets, novelists, jurists, doc- 
tors and surgeons, as well as statesmen. 

Guatemala City, for instance, is a remarkable 
capital, with nearly 100,000 people, which will 
become a popular point for travelers and tourists 
from the U. S. when the Pan-American Railroad 
or the new line from the Caribbean shore is com- 
pleted. Infact, Guatemala has a splendid future 
before it, but the world has only recently begun 
to appreciate its resources and _ possibilities. 
Much might also be said of the conditions and 
attractions of the other Central American capitals 
like San José, Managua, Tegucigalpa, and San 


. 
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Salvador, but there is not space in this brief 
article. 

The total foreign commerce, exports and im- 
ports, of the five republics amounted last year to 
the considerable total of $56,133,000. Of this, 
exports were $32,170,000 and imports $23,963,- 
ooo, or a favorable balance of nearly $10,000,000. 
The share of the U. S. in the above trade is inter- 
esting to note, because it averaged about half. 
The total was $26,376,000, of which exports to the 
U. S. were $14,992,000, and imports from the U. 
S. $11,384,000. 

Some of the principal articles which are exported 
and imported: Central Americans sell abroad cof- 
fee, bananas, rubber, cacao, dyewoods, valuable 
lumber, like mahogany and other cabinet woods, 
hides and skins, rice, sugar, indigo, balsam, to- 
bacco, and minerals. They buy cotton and 
woolen cloth, machinery, railway, electric, and 
mining outfits, wheat flour, drugs, and medicines, 
iron and steel manufactures, sacks for export of 
coffee and fruit, canned provisions, and a host of 
lesser articles. 

Industrial conditions are yet largely undevel- 
oped. Wages are low; labor ineffective, and 
general education backward; yet the characteris- 
tic fact on all these lines is the making to a new 
life. 

II. South America 


South Ametica is distinctly the land of to- 
morrow. It is a continent of vast and varied 
possibilities. The traveler and the scholar or the 
merchant and the promoter will find its peoples, 
problems, and potentialities of impelling interest. 
And yet the ignorance prevailing generally 
throughout the United States in regard to this 
great southern continent is almost appalling. 
More attention is given by the press of Europe 
to South America in a week than by all the 
papers of the U.S. ina year. 

How many people realize that Brazil could 
completely cover the U. S. proper and still have 
room for another New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia combined? That out of 
the Amazon River flows every day three times 
the volume of water that flows from the Mississip- 
pi, and out of the Parana twice that of the North 
American queen of waters. These great South 
American streams afford incomparable oppor- 
tunities for interior navigation and the develop- 
ment of commerce. 

In Argentina, located in the south temperate 
zone, with a climate like that of the U. S., could 
be placed all that part of our country east of 
the Mississippi River plus the first tier of states 
west of it. 

Bolivia is comfortably half a dozen times larger 
than the combined areas of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 

Peru would obscure, if placed over them on the 
map, California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, 
Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 

Paraguay is four times bigger than Indiana, 
while little Uruguay could wrap within its limits 
North Dakota. 

Texas could be lost twice in Venezuela and 
still leave room for Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Buenos Ayres, the capital of Argentina, is the 
largest city in the world south of the equator; 
it is the second Latin city, ranking after Paris, 
in all the world; it now has a population of 
1,100,000 and is growing faster than any city in 
the U. S. excepting New York or Chicago, 
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A mistake is frequently made in considering 
the climate of our neighboring continent. Be- 
cause it is called South America, the general sup- 
position seems to be that it is all hot. 

It is not remembered that vast sections of 
Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, and Brazil 
possess wide-reaching high plateaus where, on 
account of the elevation above the sea, the tem- 
perature is so equable and favorable that there 
can be grown all the products of the temperate 
zone. Altitude effects a very remarkable physi- 
cal phenomenon in climate. Tf a man standing on 
the equator, at sea-level, mounts a mule and rides 
straight up into the mountains for 5,280 feet, or 
one mile, he will experience as great a change of 
temperature and vegetation as if he traveled 
1,500 miles due north by land or sea. 

The foreign commerce of South America tells a 
convincing story. The total foreign trade—ex- 
ports and imports—of the ten independent South 
American republics—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela—and of the British, French, and 
Dutch Guianas, exceeded in 1905 the sum of 
$1,200,000,000. 

When one speaks or writes of Brazil, he has 
difficulty in finding adjectives which will describe 
truthfully the opportunities in that country. The 
simple facts—that Brazil covers a greater area 
than the U. S. proper; that out of the Amazon 
River every day flows three or four times more 
water than out of the Mississippi; that this gigan- 
tic stream is navigable for thousands of miles; 
that the city of Rio de Janeiro, its capital, has now 
a population of 800,000 and spent more money 
last year for public improvements than any city 
of the U.S., excepting New York; and that to-day 
the central government and the different states 
are expending larger sums for harbor and river im- 
provements than the government or states of the 
U. S.—indicate its resources. 

All over Brazil new towns and cities are spring- 
ingup. Back in the interior, which has heretofore 
been described as a jungle, are being found moun- 
tains of iron and coal and forests of valuable 
timber, upon which the world must largely draw 
for its supply in the future. 

Argentina is, however, the wonderland of 
South America. In the year 1906 it carried on a 
foreign trade, exports and imports, amounting, 
in all, to $562,000,000. This, tho true, seems 
almost incredible when we realize that the 
country has yet only about 6,000,000 people. The 
Argentine Republic, with a comparatively small 
population, carries on a larger foreign commerce 
than Japan with 40,000,000 or China with 300,- 
000,000 of people. Her trade with the rest of the 
world is nearly $100 per head, or proportionately 
greater than any other country. Nae ; 

The railway systems of the republic rival, in 
proportion to population, the railroad systems of 
the U. S. and European countries. The cities of 
the interior are growing rapidly, and the vast 
agricultural possibilities of her plains and the 
mineral wealth of her mountains seem almost 
limitless. 

South America is undoubtedly entering upon 
a new industrial and material movement. Its 
development during the next ten years will arrest 
the attention of the world. Its mining wealth 
and resources alone, especially those of gold, cop- 
per, silver, tin, platinum, and nitrate in the An- 
dean states of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
and Chile, are of immeasurable value, 
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A recent issue of a Berlin financial paper esti- 
mated that $2,000,000,000 would. be invested 
during the next decade in South American rail- 
ways. 

All over South America elaborate programs for 
new roads are being worked out. Argentina is 
already gridironed with excellent systems. Chile 
is pushing lines in all directions. Brazil is pre- 
paring to penetrate her vast jungles and connect 
distant points with Rio de Janeiro. Bolivia is 
spending more than $50,000,000 in new work, 
while Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, and Venezuela are considering various 
practical and needed plans for new construc- 
tion. 

There is no limit to the demands upon capital 
for legitimate railway-building, electric tramways, 
electric lights, water-works, factories, sewerage 
works, telephone and telegraph systems, agricul- 
tural extension, stock-raising, and kindred, un- 
dertakings. . 

Immigration is pouring into Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Chile. 

While the Spanish language is the common 
tongue of all South America except Brazil, it must 

be remembered that the latter has a 
population of nearly 20,000,000 and 
,occupies nearly half the area of the 
continent. Portuguese is spoken 
throughout its limits, and Spanish 
is seldom heard among its people. 

Industrial conditions are more advanced than 
in Central America, and yet leave much to be de- 
sired. 

Mr. John V. Noel, late chief of the Latin- 
American press section at the Pan-American Ex- 
position, writes of the social conditions in Social 
Progress (1905): 


Industrial 
Developmen 


Generally speaking, there are in the Latin-American coun- 
tries two classes: the governing and the governed. The 
former are not inclined to grant reforms unless compelled to. 
The latter have not reached, as a rule, that condition of in- 
telligence or freedom to demand or force legislation for their 
betterment and protection. The lower classes, especially 
the majority of those millions of Indians who constitute the 
numerical force in Mexico, Central and South America, are 
victims of the peon system and slaves to all purposes, accord- 
ing to our standards. Opprest from the days of Spanish 
conquerors, they have been stoical and happy in their fashion, 
careless of the morrow. Climatic conditions have thereon a 
direct bearing. The stern realities of life do not influence 
them in lands where starvation is impossible and where a few 
palm-leaves furnish shelter. Occasional outbreaks from this 
passive and contented attitude take place, such as the dock 
strikes at Valparaiso, Chile, or the cigarmakers at Havana. 
It may be stated ina general way that the people, meaning the 
masses, have not come to realize the necessity for improvement 
in their methods of living, sanitation, customs, and general 
surroundings, or have never broached the question as to 
whether they are receiving a fair share of the general purse 
in return for their contribution of labor. 

There is a constantly growing tendency, however, among 
those whom the accident of birth and blood or of political 
fortune has placed in a commanding position to adopt modern 
ideas and champion measures which experience in older 
countries has suggested—a tedious and thankless task, which 
the apathy of the people in general and Spanish-inherited 
procrastinating tendency emphasizes. In the matter of 
sanitation, great improvements, however, have been made. 
The severe pure food laws rigidly enforced in the Argentine 
and other Latin-American countries may well serve as an 
example to other nations. In Chile the standard of educa- 
tion is very high, and an educational congress and school 
exhibit, held in the early part of the year, reflected great 
credit upon that progressive nation. In all countries there 
are, however, earnest men and women working courageously 
and trying to give light and educate their people in many 
reformatory efforts, such as sanitation, prevention of cruelty 
to children and animals, moral customs, and in general fora 
higher standard of living and thinking. 


See article INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF AMERI- 


can Repustics; which bureau can supply further 
information. 
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LAUGHLIN, JAMES LAURENCE: Economist; 
born Deerfield, Ohio, 1850. Was educated at 
Harvard University, and appointed instructor in 
political economy in that university in 1878, 
becoming assistant pee in 1883; 1888-90 
was president of the Philadelphia Manufacturers’ 
Fire Insurance Company. In 1890 became pro- 
fessor of political economy and finance at Cornell, 
and in 1892 head professor of political economy 
at the University of Chicago. Member of the 
Monetary Commission, 1898. He is known as an 
advocate of gold monometalism, and as a leader 
among the more conservative economists of the 
United States. He is author of ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Legal Procedure’’; ‘‘ The Study of Political Econ- 
omy”’; ‘‘ The History of Bimetallism in the U.S.’’; 
“The Elements of Political Economy’’; ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Money” (1903); ‘‘Reciprocity”’ (1903); 
“Industrial America’? (1905). Address: 5747 
Lexington Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


LAVATORIES in economic and hygienic sci- 
ence are the euphemism for the public conve- 
nience of water-closets and urinals provided in 
most European cities, altho, strictly speaking, the 
lavatory is that part of the convenience provided 
with set bowls, soap, and towels. They are 
usually free, but in some cases a small fee is 
charged for the use of these conveniences, and 
frequently those charging the fee are self-sup- 
porting. Paris and other continental cities 
provide urinals on the sidewalk or in small 
buildings. 

Many of the conveniences in London are under- 
ground. An ornamental iron railing, an inscrip- 
tion tablet, and a lamp are the indications of the 
convenience. That in Piccadilly Circus, in front 
of the ‘‘Criterion,’”’ is one of the largest. The 
estimated number of people using this conve- 
nience in one year is 5,000,000. The initial cost 
was about £3,500. The fee is generally a penny. 

To avoid any hesitancy in visiting a public 
convenience London has ladies’ chalets. These 
are built in open sites in the parks or at the junc- 
tions of streets. It is also a part of the scheme 
that they shall be self-supporting. 

This kind of a convenience is divided into two 
parts—a shop for the sale of millinery or small 
notions and the lavatory, the entrance to which 
is through the shop. It was found that the 
accommodations for men were much more ample 
than for the women, hence it was hoped that the 
chalets would obviate that difficulty. The ex- 
pense of these conveniences is about £400, and 
it is calculated that each will yield a rental of 
#12, which amount defrays the interest on the 
cost, while the income from the lavatory meets 
the operating expenses with a possible margin 
of profit, dependent on the location. A parcel 
room is often an additional adjunct of this system. 


LAVELEYE, EMILE LOUIS VICTOR DE: Pro- 
fessor; writer; born Bruges, 1822. Studied at 
Bruges, the Collége Stanislas in Paris, and the 
University of Ghent. In 1865 became professor 
of political economy at Liége University. In 
politics a Liberal, in religion a liberal Roman 
Catholic. He was a constant contributor to the 
Revue de deux mondes, and a voluminous writer. 
Among his best-known books are his works-on 
agricultural economics and on bimetalism—e. g., 
‘“‘La Question d’or’’; ‘‘De la propriété et de ses 
formes primitives,’ translated into English by 
G. S. Mar; ‘‘Socialisme contemporaine.” Died 
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Jan. 3, 1892. Laveleye was considered a liberal 
academic Socialist. 


LAWRENCE, FREDERICK WILLIAM PE- 
THICK: English barrister-at-law, journalist, So- 
cialist; born 1871; educated Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Fellow of Trinity, 1897; 
visited India, Australia, New Zealand, China, 
Japan, and United States of America; lived in 
the Mansfield House, University Settlement. 
Went to South Africa, 1900; on return became 
honorary secretary of South African Women’s 
and Children’s Redress Fund; obtained a con- 
trolling interest in the Echo, and edited the paper 
1902-5; editor of the Labor Record and Review 
and ‘‘The Reformers’ Year Book.” He is author 
of ‘“‘Local Variations in Wages’’ (joint); ‘‘The 
Heart of the Empire.’”’ Address: 87 Clement’s 
Inn, Strand, W. C., London, England. 


LAWSON, SIR WILFRID: Temperance re- 
former; born 1829, son of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, of 
Aspatria, Cumberland, and succeeded to the 
title and estates of his father, who died in 1867. 
A lifelong advocate and supporter of the tem- 
perance movement, he became its chief represent- 
ative in Parliament, being elected for Carlisle in 
1859. In March, 1864, he first moved for leave 
to introduce the measure known as the Permis- 
sive Bill, the main principle of which is the giving 
to two thirds of the inhabitants of any parish or 
township an‘absolute veto upon all licenses for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors granted within 
their districts. The bill was supported by forty 
members. At the general election of 1865 he was 
defeated, but was successful as a supporter of 
Gladstone in 1868 and represented Carlisle until 
1885. He succeeded, in 1880, in carrying his 
“Local Option” resolution by a majority of 
twenty-six. In 1885 he stood for the new 
Cockermouth division of Cumberland, but was de- 
feated. In 1886, as a Gladstonian Liberal, he 
gained the seat by a large majority, and again in 
1892 and 1895, but was defeated in 1900. 

He was president of the United Kingdom Tem- 
perance Alliance, and active in all temperance 
work. He died in 1906, 


LEAGUE OF AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES: 
Organized Oct. 28-30, 1907. The objects of the 
League of American Municipalities are: The gen- 
eral improvement and facilitation of every branch 
of municipal administration by the following 
means: First. The perpetuation of the organiza- 
tion as an agency for the cooperation of American 
cities in the practical study of all questions per- 
taining to municipal administration. Second. The 
holding of annual conventions for the discussion 
of contemporaneous municipal affairs. Third. 
The establishment and maintenance of a central 
bureau of information for the collection, compila- 
tion, and dissemination of statistics, reports, and 
all kinds of information relative to municipal 
government. The membership of the League in- 
cludes nearly all of the important cities in this 
country and Canada. Secretary, John MacVicar, 
18 Broadway, New York: 


LEAGUE FOR THE TAXATION OF LAND 
VALUES, THE ENGLISH AND THE SCOTCH: 
The English League for the taxation of land 
values is the name adopted in 1902 by the Land 
Restoration League (which see). The league 
was at that time reorganized. The object of the 
league is explained in its title. At the general 
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election, Jan., 1906, sixty members of the league 
stood as candidates, of whom forty-five were 
successful. The president of the league has pro- 
moted a Sessional Committee for the advocacy 
of the taxation of land values, which has been 
joined by about 280 members. Draft clauses 
for the valuation of land have been prepared, and 
submitted to the government. At the suggestion 
of the committee, the government has issued as 
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documents as to the introduction of the Assess- 
ment Real Estate on the basis of its market value 
for local purposes. The league has an organ, 
Land Values (1d.), published monthly in con- 
nection with the Scotch. Its President is J. H. 
Whitley, M. P.; General Secretary, Frederick 
Verinder, 376 and 377, Strand, London, W. C. 

The Scotch League for the taxation of land 
values was until 1904 carried on under the name 
of the Scottish Single Tax League. There is 
also a league in Edinburgh. Hon. secretary, G. 
D. Valentine, 13, Pitt Street. During the general 
election the league published half a million copies 
of ‘‘Land Taxation”’ leaflets and questions to 
candidates. It uses the paper Land Values, with 
the English league. Its President is James 
Fairlie (Falkirk). Secretary, John Paul, 13 Dun- 
das Street, Glasgow. 


LEASE, MARY E.: Lecturer and writer; born 
Ridgway, Pa., 1853; removed to Kansas and was 
admitted to the bar 1885. Entering politics in 
the interests of the Union Lazsor Parry and the 
Farmers’ Alliance, she made 161 speeches in the 
campaign of 1900, resulting in the election of 
William A. Peffer as United States senator and 
defeating Senator Ingalls. She was appointed 
President of the State Board of Charities. In 
1903 she was strongly supported for the position 
of United States senator. She has since that date 
mainly given her attention to magazine articles 
on economic and political themes. She is author 
of ‘‘The Problem of Civilization Solved’’ and 
numerous articles. Address: 80 East 121st Street, 
New York. 


LECLAIRE, EDME JEAN: Introducer of 
profit-sharing; born 1801; at the age of seventeen 
he arrived penniless in Paris; became a journey- 
man house painter; 1827 set up on his own 
account, and was successful; 1834 was chosen 
to paint the Bank of France and other large 
buildings. By a series of experiments he learned 
how to avoid the use of poisonous white lead. 
Feb. 15, 1842, Leclaire announced his intention 
of introducing a system of profit-sharing among 
his men. He was laughed at and suspected by 
his men; but when he divided 12,266 francs 
among them—$5o0 on an average to a man—they 
ceased to laugh; 1842-47 an average of $3,750 
was divided among about eighty men; 1838 he 
established a mutual aid society among his men; 
1853 he organized a complete system of profit- 
sharing; in 1860 established a system of old-age 
pensions; 1864 the society became incorporated 
as the Mutual Aid Society. In 1865 Leclaire 
retired and became maitre of Herblay, where he 
died July 10, 1872. The month before his death 
the Maison Leclaire divided $10,000 between 
about 600 men. The society still lives. (See 
PROFIT-SHARING.) 

As with many who have applied genius to 
philanthropy, the fountain of Leclaire’s enthusi- 
asm was essentially religious, tho of a kind un- 
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connected with the special dogmas of any par- 
ticular Christian body. How intensely he held 
the ‘‘great commandment” of Christian morality 
appears from the following words written in 
sight of death, when he felt ‘‘sincerity” to be 
‘‘more than ever a duty”’: 

I believe in the God who has written in our hearts the law 
of duty, the law of progress, the law of the sacrifice of one’s 
self for others. I submit myself to His will, I bow before 
the mysteries of His power and of our destiny. I am the 
humble disciple of Him who has told us to do to others what 
we would have others do to us, and to love our neighbor as 
ourselves; it isin this sense that I desire to remain a Christian 
until my last breath. 


LECLAIRE, ILL.: A cooperative village at 
Edwardsville, Ill., near St. Louis, Mo., founded 
in 1890 by Mr. N. O. Nelson (q. v.), the million- 
aire cooperator of St. Louis, for the employees in 
his factory (for making plumbers’ supplies). 

Leclaire differs from almost all ‘‘model vil- 
lages”’ in the extent to which Mr. Nelson has in- 
duced his employees to develop their own homes, 
rather than to depend on him to create a village 
forthem. Asa true Tolstoyan, Mr. Nelson would 
have no compulsion, and not much leading. He 
has simply himself lived among his employees, 
conducted his own business firmly, built his own 
attractive and practical house, developed his own 
garden; and has shown his employees how they 
could go and do the same, out of their wages. 
Leclaire differs, too, from most other model villages 
in that it sells lots outright, on the instalment plan, 
to the employees, and then allows the employee 
landowner, subject to a very few restrictions, to 
do what he will with his own. Tho the houses 
are not all, and the place is not all, quite so artis- 
tic as it might be otherwise, it is free, and has the 
grace of freedom and variety, and lack of artifi- 
ciality and stiffness. There are some 100 houses 
in all (only 12 rented, the rest belonging to the 
employees). The houses average 26 by 33 feet, 
on about one third of an acre. They are mainly 
wood, and usually of one story. The rented houses 
rent for $10 to $13 per month, and the land is sold 
for from $2 to $2.50 per front foot. It shows 
what well-treated American workmen will do for 
themselves with homes and gardens, when given 
the opportunity. Cooperation has developed a 
club-house, bowling-alleys, billiard-rooms, tennis 
courts, school, kindergarten, industrial school, 
library, and public hall. 


_ LEDNICKI, ALEXANDER:  Russian-Polish 
journalist and politician; born in 1866. He isa 
graduate of the college of Minsk and of the Demi- 
doff Law Lyceum (1889); was admitted to the 
Moscow bar, and became a member of the Law- 
yers’ Council (1904). He represented Minsk in 
the first Duma where he joined the Constitutional 
Democrats, and soon became the most promi- 
nent and radical member of this party from Po- 
land. He is chairman of the Moscow Society for 
Popular Amendments, of the Polish Benevolent 
Society, and a contributor to the newspapers, 
notably to Russkaya Mysl (Russian Thought), 
Ruskiya Viyedomosti (Russian News), and others. 


LEE, ALGERNON: Editor of The Worker; born 
Dubuque, Iowa, 1873; educated in public schools, 
Fishkill, N. Y., Minneapolis, Minn., and Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; has been actively connected 
with the Socialist movement since 1895; dele- 
gate to National Convention of Socialist Party 
at Chicago, 1904, and to International Socialist 
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Congresses at Amsterdam, 1904, and Stuttgart, 
1906. Mr. Lee is a member of the National Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party for 1906; he is a So- 
cialist of the strict party type; has been editor of 
The Worker, Socialist weekly paper, since 1899. 
Address: 15 Spruce Street, New York. 


LEE, H. W.: General secretary of the Social 
Democratic Federation; born 1865 in London. 
In 1883 he attended a meeting of Bradlaugh’s and 
read ‘‘Socialism Made Plain’’; both events were 
causes for joining the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion. He gave up his employment to become 
assistant secretary of the Federation in Aug., 
1885, under Champion, and was elected general 
secretary a few months later. He has completed 
twenty-one years in that office, and has declined 
municipal or parliamentary honors, since he en- 
joys his present work and gives it his whole at- 
tention. Address: 21a Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden, W. C., London, England. 


LEIPZIGER, HENRY M.: Supervisor of 
Lectures, New York City Board of Education; 
born Manchester, England, 1854; attended Man- 
chester Grammar School, but coming to America 
in 1865, was educated in the public schools and 
the College of the City of New York; studied law 
at Columbia Law School, graduating LL.B. in 
1875. Early took a deep interest in associations 
of a philanthropic and cultural character, es- 
pecially public libraries and young men’s asso- 
ciations. Devoted much study to industrial ed- 
ucation; in 1884 selected to organize the Hebrew 
Technical Institute, one of the pioneer schools 
for instruction in the manual arts in the United 
States. Received in 1888 the degree Ph.D. 
from Columbia University. In 1890 was com- 
missioned to organize the public lecture system 
of New York, a work which has expanded until 
it is now become practically a thoroughly organ- 
ized system for the education of adults. The 
system is being adopted in other cities. Chair- 
man, 1887-1903, of the Aguilar Public Library. 
Dr. Leipziger believes that true social reform 
comes best through the diffusion of education, 
and that the schoolhouse should therefore be- 
come a social and civic center for the adults as 
well as the children of the community. He be- 
lieves also that social reform will be eis ad- 
vanced by adapting the school to the “‘all round”’ 
training of the child by the State maintaining 
technical and trade schools as well as the so- 
called English and classical schools. Address: 
Board of Education, New York. 


LEO, VICTOR: Imperial councilor and mem- 
ber of the Imperial Statistical Office in Berlin; 
also of the International Statistical Institute, 
and officer of the Legion of Honor. He was born 
Nov. 9, 1871, in London, England, but studied in 
the universities of Berlin, Freiburg, Rome, and 
also in Paris; received the degree of Ph.D., and 
after passing the civil service examinations from 
1892 to 1897, became a member of the Imperial 
Commission to the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
In 1902 he entered upon his present position and 
became editor of the Reichs Arbeitsblatt. Polit- 
ically he is a conservative and believes that the 
State should assist wherever men are not able 
to help themselves. He is the author of ‘‘Die 
Anklagen gegen die Goldwahrung” (1901); 

Entwickelungstendenzen des Welthandels” 
(1901); ‘‘Der Staat und die Kartelle’’ (1902); 


. 
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“Deutschlands Welthandelsstellung im Bild” 
(r904) ; ‘Die Versicherung gegen die Folgen der 

rbeitslosigkeit’‘ (1906). Address: Grunewald, 
Berlin, Germany, Parkstrasse 26. 


LE PLAY, PIERRE GUILLAUME FREDERIC: 
Sociologist; born at La Raviére, Saint Sauveur, 
in 1806. Deeply imprest with the sorrows of 
the poor around his early ,home, he came to 
Paris to study in the Ecole Polytechnique. 
Graduating with honors, he started, in 1829, 
with Reynaud, and traveled for many years 
through all Europe studying social facts. In 
1840 he was appointed to the chair of metal- 
lurgy in the School of Mines, and later was In- 
spector-General of Mines. Coming under notice 
of the emperor, he was repeatedly appointed 
head of various scientific expeditions, particularly 
that of 1867. In 1855 he published Opes ouvriers 
européens.”’ In 1856 he founded ‘‘La société in- 
ternationale des études pratiques d’économie so- 
ciale.”” In 1864 he published ‘‘ La réforme sociale 
en France deduite de l’observation comparée des 
peuples européens’’; in 1870, ‘‘L’organisation du 
travail.” In 1872 founded ‘‘Les unions de la 
paix sociale,’ which, in 1890, had 3,000 mem- 
bers. In 1881 commenced ‘‘La réforme sociale,”’ 
the organ of these unions. In its first number 
it declared that France, in the present century, 
had had eleven revolutions and nineteen suc- 
cessive constitutions, as the result of utter chaos 
in social ideas. Hence it argued the need for 
conclusions drawn from the patient study of 
facts. Le Play is often called a Liberal Christian 
Socialist; yet, tho a Roman Catholic, he does not 
emphasize religion, and is as opposed to socialism 
as to laissez-faire. He simply desired truth 
drawn from facts, and set himself and his fol- 
lowers to collecting these. His remedy for social 
ills is a rehabilitation of the powers once vested 
in the father of a family and in the conductor of 
a workshop. The family organization is not to 
be patriarchal, but what he calls the famille 
souche, with a restoration of the now limited 
freedom of bequest. H. Higgs has written the 
best English account of Le Play in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, Boston, July, 1890. 


LEROY-BEAULIEU, PIERRE PAUL: Jour- 
nalist; economist; born 1843, at Saumur; study- 
ing in Paris, Bonn, and Berlin, he traveled ex- 
tensively in England and on the Continent, and 
held editorial positions upon the staff of several 
prominent journals and magazines; was pro- 
fessor of finance in the School of Political Sci- 
ence. In 1880 succeeded Michel Chevalier at the 
Collége de France. Leroy-Beaulieu is an ad- 
herent of the liberal school. His chief work is 
his ‘‘Traité des sciences des finances,” the best 
French work on the subject, and full of learning 
and research. He is also well known for his ‘‘Le 
Collectivisme’’; ‘‘La répartition des richesses”’; 
“L’état moderne et ses fonctions’’. He is the 
editor of JL’economiste Francaise. Address: 
Avenue Bois de Boulogne 27, Paris, France. 


LESLIE, THOMAS EDWARD CLIFFE: Pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence; born in Ireland in 1837. 
He was called to the English bar, but turned his 
attention to literature, and contributed to the 
quarterly magazines. Professor of jurisprudence 
and political economy in Queen’s College, Belfast, 
for twenty-five years. Died in 1882. Cossa says 
of him in ‘‘Introduction to Political Economy”’: 
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His learned and eminently readable tracts on applied 
economics all take up questions of reform, and he is especially 
pointed in his arguments against indirect taxation, and in 
favor of emancipating land tenure from the last remnants of 
feudal bondage. His schooling was partly under Sir Henry 
Maine and partly acquired by his own frequent and extended 
travels. By this means he acquired convictions regarding 
the historical development of economics which led him to 
take a position unique in Great Britain, where he was for a 
long time the solitary and always the most enthusiastic 
adherent of views which Roscher and Knies defended in 
Germany. The manuscript of his most extensive work was 

*lost in 1872, so that all that we now have to represent him is 
scattered through various reviews in the shape of essays. . . . 
He rejects in so many words the fundamental principle of 
the classical schools—their conception of the desire for wealth 
upon which all their deductions depend—because it is at one 
and the same time too vague and too one-sided. 


LEVASSEUR, PIERRE EMILE: Political 
economist; born in 1828, at Paris, France; edu- 
cated at Bourbon College, later known as Lycée 
Bonaparte; entered the Normal School in 1849; 
from 1852 to 1854 was assistant professor of 
the Lycée d’Alengon. After this was professor 
of rhetoric at Besancon. Appointed professor of 
history in the Lycée Napoléon at Paris in 1861. 
Member of various scientific societies and of the 
Committee on Historical Works, was elected in 
1868 a member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science in place of M. Duchatel. Since 
1876 has occupied the chair of history and 
economics and of geography in the Collége de 
France, and the chair of statistics and economic 
geography in School of Political Science, and has 
taken part in all international congresses of 
statistics held in Europe during recent years. 
Member of the Section of Agricultural Legislation, 
Société Centrale d’Agriculture, president of the 
Commission of Statistics and Primary Education, 
and an officer of the Legion of Honor. Dr. 
Levasseur has won consecutively three competi- 
tive prizes of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences for papers on historical and economic 
questions relating to the working classes in 
France. Author of a number of valuable con- 
tributions to economic magazines and reviews. 
He is best known by his almost encyclopedic 
work upon the ‘‘Condition of the Working Classes 
in France Before and Since the Revolution.” 
Address: Collége de France, Paris. 


LEVELERS, THE: A radical party in the army 
of the Long Parliament, formed when the army 
had overawed Parliament and sent Charles I. to 
Hampton Court in 1647. The reforms proposed 
by it included the leveling of all ranks and the 
equalization of all titles and estates in the whole 
kingdom. Some of the officers were cashiered in 
1649, but the party continued its propaganda 
after Cromwell’s departure for Ireland and raised 
mutinies in the army. Their organ, The Leveler, 
demanded in politics: (1) The impartial authority 
of the law; (2) the power of Parliament for legis- 
lation; (3) absolute equality before the law; (4) 
arming of the people for enforcing the law and 
protecting their liberty. In religion: (1) Abso- 
lute liberty of conscience; (2) freedom of inter- 
pretation and of action according to the dictates 
of conscience ; (3) a distinction in religion between 
its aspects as revelation—which is a private 
affair—and as action, which is subject to the 
temporal authorities; (4) discontinuation of all 
strife about theological doctrines and forms of 
worship. The sect was short-lived, and disap- 
peared at the time of the Restoration. 


LEVIN, SHMARYA: Russian journalist and 
Zionistic preacher in the synagogue of Vilna; born 
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1867. He graduated from the College of Minsk in 
1886 and from the University of Berlin in 1894 
with the degree of Ph.D. Afterward he was a 
rabbi for a time, but interested himself in politics 
and represented Vilna at the first Duma, where he 
joined the Constitutional Democrats. 


LIBERAL PARTY, THE (ENGLISH): The fol- 
lowing statement by Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman is reprinted (in brief) by permission from 
the World Work, Chicago, March, 1905: 

What is the Liberal policy? Our very name 
gives the answer. We stand for liberty. Our 
policy is the policy of freedom. It is the policy 
of freedom in all things that affect the life of the 
people, freedom of conscience, freedom of trade, 
internal and external; freedom of industry, of 
combination and cooperation; from class ascend- 
ency, from injurious privileges and monopolies; 
freedom for each man to make the best use of the 
powers and faculties implanted in him; and with 
the view of securing and guarding these and other 
interests, freedom of Parliament, for all to elect 
to the governing body of the nation the represent- 
atives of their own choice. 

That is the Liberal policy. 

It may accurately be said that there is practi- 
cally but one great impediment in the way of a 
sweeping improvement which would elevate the 
physical and moral welfare of the people. This 
is the interest, and the overdue regard to the in- 
terest, of the landowner, and the political and 
social influence that he and his class can exercise. 
Let the value of land be assessed independently of 
the buildings upon it, and upon such vaiuation 
let contributions be made to those public services 
which create the value. 

What is our rating system? It is a tax upon 
industry and labor, upon enterprise, upon im- 
provement; it is a tax which is the direct cause of 
much of the suffering and over- 
crowding in the towns. Overcrowding 
is not a symptom only, but a cause 
of poverty, because it demoralizes its 
victims and forces them to find relief in excesses. 
By throwing the taxes on site values, communities 
which have created these values will be set free, 
free in the sense that they can expand, free to 
direct their own destinies. 

Foremost among our domestic duties is the 
succor of the masses who are in poverty. If it 
can be shown that poverty, whether it be ma- 
terial poverty or poverty of physique and of 
energy, is associated with economic conditions 
which, tho supported by the laws of the country, 
are nevertheless contrary to economic laws and 
considerations and to public policy, the State can 
intervene without fear of doing harm. Is there 
any lack of such conditions among us? I fear 
not. The country is still largely governed by 
castes, and it has to compete with nations which 
have shaken off feudal ways and privileges which 
we continue to tolerate. 

First of all, the whole range of reforms which 
seem to be necessary in order to simplify and 
complete our electoral and legislative machinery 
is the simplification of registration. The aboli- 
tion of the plural vote, the reduction of electoral 
expenses, the removal of every bar to the free 
choice of electors, and, above ail, the adjustment 
of the relations between the two houses of Parlia- 
ment, are changes which the workingman ought 
to claim as his birthright. It is these that will 
give him the power to obtain, with the consent 
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and cooperation of other classes of the commu- 
nity, changes which he especially desires and de- 
mands, without waiting upon the condescending 
benevolence or the grudging necessities of the 
hereditary House. 

It cannot be too often repeated and enforced 
that the way to go to work to organize the home 
market is not the crude and unequal and exploded 
method of setting up tariffs. It is to raise the 
standard of living, abolishing those centers of 
stagnant. misery which are a disgrace to our 
name, and when once the home market is so or- 
ganized the demand for labor will be larger and 
more sustained, and more capable of insuring 
itself against fluctuation. 

The wisest course is to attack these bad con- 
ditions boldly and fearlessly; to abolish them, or, 
if we cannot do that, to modify them; deal rigor- 
ously with vested interests and monopolies which 
cause public injury or stand in the way of im- 
provement; enlarge the powers of local authori- 
ties, readjust our taxing system, and so alter our 
land laws as to increase the supply of houses and 
of available land in towns, and alike equalize 
burdens local as well as imperial; give—as far as 
laws and customs can give it—a chance to every 
man. 

The condemnation of the Education Act, as 
ignoring popular rights, as excluding from their 
proper share of influence the parent and the tax- 
payer, the two classes most con- 
cerned, and as writing upon the door 
of entry to a great and honorable 
and beneficent profession a sectarian 
test—that is a standing condemnation which 
time can never wither. It must be put an end to 
as soon as possible, and the public, whose money 
is taken, and who as patriots and as parents are 
intensely interested in the character and quality 
and nature of the education given to children at 
the most receptive period of their lives, must have 
the command in this matter, and not any self- 
constituted body of managers, or any man, 
whether he be parson or layman. 

Another great object will be to improve our 
land system and our agricultural conditions so as 
to keep more men on the soil and take others 
back to it. It is not in our colonies only, and our 
dependencies across the seas, that we have a great 
estate to develop; we have it here under our eyes. 
Let us try the experiment of getting the people on 
the soil and encouraging them to engage all their 
energies in its improvement. We must try to 
get rid of anything that hinders the development 
of agriculture, restrictions that we have outgrown, 
and habits that belong to a patriarchal state of 
things. 

There is a general awakening and broadening 
of view on this subject. There is a growing belief 
in cooperative methods, both in purchase, transit, 
dairying, and in the application of scientific proc- 
esses, in the adoption of what may be called a 
forward policy to meet the changes and surmount 
the difficulties which time has brought with it. 

I hold that there are three main divisions of 
operation for the amelioration of the condition of 
the rural ipopwaion First of all, it is necessary 
to provide healthy, comfortable homes in the 
country. Secondly, there is the furnishing to 
the laborer in the country the opportunity of a 
career, so that by industry and intelligence he 
may raise himself. Third, there should be free- 
dom in that career. 

I stand by my ideal and I object to that of the 
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past government as to the armaments which we 
need. The difference between us is crucial and 
fundamental. I claim that we are not called 
upon to vie, and it would be the height of folly for 
us to attempt to vie, with our great military con- 
tinental neighbors. 

It is necessary for our position, for the nature 
and character of this empire, that we have a very 
strong navy having full command of the sea. But 
the increase of our navy estimates has been 90 
per cent since 1895. Is this race forced upon us 
by the ambitions and actions of other powers, or 
is it in any degree our ambitions, our actions that 
are forcing it upon them? But there is another line 
of defense which comes before army and navy, and 
that is “‘friendly relations with other countries.” 

The insane race and rivalry of armament does 
not conduce to the strengtheningiof these friendly 
relations. The authoritative unanimous voice 
and opinion and direction of all the great powers 
of the world demanded at The Hague their limi- 
tation for the material and moral welfare of hu- 
manity. Overtures to this effect have been made 
and rejected. Let us make them again and again 
until we succeed. A great step was accom- 
plished for civilization and humanity when a 
shrine was set up consecrated to the common in- 
terests, common conscience, and the common pur- 
poses of the human race. 

The question of the better government of 
Ireland directly and imperatively concerns both 
parties. The principle of self-government, the 
principle that the elective element shall be the 
governing element in Ireland, remains, in my 
view, the only principle consonant with our con- 
stitutional habits and practise, and, above all, the 
only principle that will ever work. Freedom is 
our key-note. Freedom and equality. 

HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


LIBERTY: Few words in the English language 
are more used in the literature of social reform 
than the word liberty, yet few words have been 
less carefully defined. What definitions have 
been given have been often contradictory and 
often utterly unphilosophical. Cicero says: ‘‘The 
essence of liberty is to live just as you choose”’ 
(potestas vivendi ut velis) (‘‘De Officiis,’’ Book I., 
chap. xx.). This is perhaps to-day both the pop- 
ular and the abstract conception of liberty; but 
all science, philosophy, and experience agree to- 
day in declaring that no such liberty is possible 
to a finite being. The following quotations will 
show to what an extent modern science denies 
that there is any freedom of the will: 


“‘T know of no writer not a theologian pure and simple that 
goes the length of claiming this for the will’’ (George Lacy, in 
“Liberty and Law,” p. 53). _‘‘ The terms have no application 
to the subject’’ (Bain’s ‘“‘Emotion and Will,”’ chap. xi.). 
**Man’s volitions are not self-caused, but determined by 
spiritual antecedents, in such sorts that when the antecedents 
are the same, the volitions will always be the same”’ (Mill on 
Hamilton, pp. 492-3). ‘‘ There is nothing existing in the world 
which is absolutely alone—entirely free from inseparable rela- 
tionship to some other thing or things. Freedom, therefore, 
is only intelligible as meaning the being free from some kind of 
restraint”’ (Argyle, ‘Reign of Law,” chap. vi.). ‘‘ The will of 
the animal, as well as that of man, is never free’’ (E. Haeckel, 
“History of Creation,” vol. i., p. 237). ‘‘The feelings in my 
consciousness in the moment of voluntary choice have been 
preceded by facts out of my consciousness, which are related 
to them in a uniform manner, so that if the previous facts had 
been accurately known, the voluntary choice might have been 
predicted " (W. K. Clifford, ‘Right and Wrong,” p. 162). 

‘Psychical changes either conform to law or they do not. If 
they do not conform to law, no science of psychology is 
possible, If they do conform to law, there cannot _be any 
such thing as free will” (H. Spencer, “ Principles of Psychol- 
ogy,” part. iv., § 20). 
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Many theologians and some philosophers as- 
sert the freedom of the will, but even they usually 
maintain that the will is only free within the lim- 
its of its own moral nature. 

Says T. D. Woolsey: 


Fora finite being, moral excellence, united with the great- 
est perfection of intellect pertaining to human nature, will 
make the best course of action certain within his sphere of 
existence (Johnson’s ‘‘Cyclopedia,”’ article ‘‘ Liberty’’). 


It follows that moral deficiencies and lower 
grades of intellect make lower causes of action 
equally necessary. As for experience, from the 
child who cries for the moon to the absolute 
monarch or the beggar, who both have their 
wills continually crossed, all life shows that no 
man can do whatever he will. Scientifically, 
philosophically, experimentally, absolute free- 
dom for finite beings is an impossibility. 

Says F. J. Stephens (‘‘Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity,” p. 13): 

Freedom is only intelligible as meaning the being free from 
some particular kind of restraint; therefore, in political 
science, when one speaks of political, economic, or other 


liberty, one should explain from what kind of restraints 
freedom is meant. 


“From excessive liberty tyranny springs as cer- 
tainly as a tree from its roots’’ (Plato’s ‘‘ Repub- 
hick): 

Economic freedom may not mean liberty, be- 
cause one may still be the slave of social laws. 
Hence, in considerations of liberty, freedom 
must be balanced with freedom, and the greatest 
amount of freedom chosen. Thus, moved by 
various considerations and influenced by various 
social, political, and industrial environments, 
liberty has been very variously conceived, as the 
foliowing definitions will show: 

“Liberty consists in the safe and sacred possession of a 
man’s property’ (Fox, quoted by W. Roscher, vol. i., p. 236). 
*‘ Political liberty consists in security or, at all events, in the 
opinion that we enjoy security’’ (Montesquieu, “Spirit of the 
Laws,”’ book 12, chap, ii.). “Liberty is the freedom to do 
what the law permits’ (Montesquieu, “Spirit of the Laws,”’ 
book 2, chap. iii.). Bentham makes liberty to consist in the 
freedom to follow fourteen specific sources of pleasure, which 
he names (‘Principles of Morals,” vol.i., chap. v.). Mill says 
that liberty ‘‘is the principle that the sole end for which 
mankind are warranted individually or collectively in in- 
terfering with the liberty of action of any of their number is 
self-protection’’ (‘‘Liberty’’ on p. 6, People’s Edition). Ac- 
cording to Sheldon Amos, “ Liberty on its positive side denotes 
the fulness of individual existence. On its negative side it 
denotes the necessary restraint on all which is needed to 
promote the greatest possible amount of liberty for each”’ 
(‘Science of Law,”’ p. go). 


For other conceptions of liberty and a discus- 
sion of the ways by which it is proposed to se- 
cure to-day the highest amount of liberty, see 
ANARCHISM; INDIVIDUALISM; SINGLE Tax; So- 
CIALISM; SPENCER. 


LIBERTY PARTY: The abolitionists (qg. v.) at 
Warsaw, N. Y., having informally nominated, 
in 1839, James G. Birney for president and 
Thomas Earle for vice-president, the nominations 
were confirmed by a convention, ostensibly 
national, that met at Albany, April 1, 840, and 
adopted the name ‘‘Liberty Party.’’ Its plat- 
form was the abolition of slavery. The candi- 
dates received 7,059 votes in spite of their having 
declined the nominations. On Aug. 30, 1844, the 
national convention of the party met. The topic 
of greatest interest at that time was the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and the consequent increase in 
slave territory. Birney and Thomas Morris, of 
Ohio, were nominated. The total vote for 
Birney was 62,263. Had the electoral vote of 
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New York gone to Clay, it would have elected 
him. In that state the popular vote stood: Polk, 
237,588; Clay, 232,482; Birney, 15,812. Had 
Birney not been nominated, it is probable that 
enough of his vote to elect Clay would have been 
so cast—certainly none of it would have gone to 
Polk. This lesson was not forgotten, and the 
party did not again name its own candidates. 
In 1848 and 1852 it supported the Free Soil 
Party, and thereafter the Republican Party 


(q. v.). 


LIBERTY AND PROPERTY DEFENSE 
LEAGUE, THE: Founded for the purpose of 
maintaining freedom of contract, upholding 
proprietary rights, and resisting socialistic legis- 
lation, the Liberty and Property Defense League 
has from its inception in 1882 occupied a unique 
position in English politics. Associated with 
neither of the two great political parties in the 
state, it has consistently opposed the tendency 
toward socialism which, during each succeeding 
year of the last quarter of a century, has become 
more and more marked in the legislation of the 
British Parliament. 

Federated with the league are 220 defense and 
protection societies, representing railways, ship- 
ping, tramways, water companies, manufactures, 
land and house property, liquor, mining, and the 
other industries, and the representatives of these 
bodies form a powerful committee for the purpose 
of watching the progress of bills through Parlia- 
ment, and taking steps to oppose or amend such 
bills. Chairman, the Earl of Wemyss; offices, 25, 
Victoria Street, S. W. 


LIBRARIES, PUBLIC: Probably the oldest 
libraries known are the Babylonish tablets, found 
in the mounds of Mesopotamia, and supposed to 
have been prepared for public instruction about 


650 B.c. Pisistratus is said to have founded a 
library at Athens 537 B.c., but this is 
History not clear. Strabo says that Aris- 


totle was the first collector of a li- 
brary, and that his library descended 
to the Romans. The story of the great Alex- 
andrian library founded by Ptolemy Soter, with 
from 100,000 to 700,000 manuscripts (according 
to different authors), and burned by the Caliph 
Omar, is now considered to be a myth, at least as 
to its size. Many Romans collected libraries. 
Plutarch says the library of Lucullus was open to 
all. Pliny says the library of Pollio was the first 
na library in Rome. St. Jerome says that St. 

amphilus, of Cesarea, in 309, collected 30,000 
volumes, chiefly religious, to be lent; if this be 
true, it was probably the first lending library. 
The libraries of the Middle Ages were small. The 
still existing library of the Swiss abbey of St. 
Gall was one of the first, and claims an antiquity 
of 1,000 years. The first library in England is 
said to have consisted of nine manuscripts 
brought by Augustine in 596. As late as Henry 
VIII. the royal library had only 329 volumes. 
Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, had, in 
1490, 50,000 volumes, destroyed by the Turks in 
1530. Lorenzo de’ Medici, in Florence, estab- 
lished the great Laurentian Library. In 1556 
the Royal Library of France, then containing 
2,000 volumes, received by royal ordinance the 
privilege of obtaining a copy of every book 
printed in France. By 1789 it had 200,000 vol- 
umes, and is to-day the largest library in the 
world. Germany has the greatest number of im- 
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portant libraries of any country. The library of 
the British Museum was founded in 1753. The 
first library in the United States was that of 
Harvard College, begun in 1638. 

Benjamin Franklin, after considerable effort, 
founded, in 1732, the Philadelphia Library Com- 
pany, the ‘‘mother of all the subscription libra- 
ries in North America.” 

In Scotland, in 1816, Samuel Brown, of Had- 
dington, following in part the methods of London 
booksellers, established a system of free itinera- 
ting libraries, loaning without cost packages of 
fifty books to villages and neighborhoods. 

This system was copied in this country in the 
school district libraries which were started in 
the State of New York in 1835, and a few years 
afterward were in successful operation in several 
New England states, in Ohio, Michigan, and 
other states farther West. 

Public libraries are seldom specialized, because 
they have to serve a mixed constituency. Local 
needs often determine, however, the choice of 
books to some extent. Owing to the rapid in- 
crease of these institutions a larger number of 
experts is needed for proper administration, and 
library schools have been established to supply 
trained men and women. Some of these schools, 
e. g., that of New York State, require since 1902 
graduation from a registered college for admis- 
sion. The Illinois State School since 1903 de- 
mands three years’ college work for admission and 
grants a degree for two years additional and 
special library work. 

Several organizations promote the special in- 
terests of librarians and their work, e. g., the 
American Library Association, with its organ 
Public Libraries. England has the Library Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom; Australia a Na- 
tional Library Association; Germany a Verein 
Deutscher Bibliothekare; France, Denmark, 
Italy, Switzerland, Japan, etc., have similar 
societies. The first international congress of 
librarians was held in London, 1877. 

The support of the libraries is usually borne by 
the municipality or the State. New var State 
organized a library department in 1891, and 
grants towns and villages an amount equal to 
that raised in the commune up to $200 per annum. 
Other states have committees. 

The twelve largest libraries are: Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, with 2,600,000 volumes, 250,- 
000 Maps, I02,000 manuscripts in 
1894; British Museum, London, with 
2,000,000 volumes, 200,000 maps, 
100,000 pieces of musical composi- 
tions, 50,000 manuscripts in 1900; Imperial 
Public Library, St. Petersburg, 1,330,000 vol- 
umes in 1902; K6niglische Bibliothek, Berlin, 
1,200,000 volumes in 1902; Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., 1,000,000 volumes in 
1900; Koniglische Hof und Staatsbibliothek, 
Munich, 1,000,000 volumes in 1902; K. and K 
Hofbibliothek, Vienna, 900,000 in 1901; Univer- 
sitatsbibliothek, Strassburg, 814,000 in 1902; 
Public Library, Boston, 812,000 in 1902; Public 
Museum, Moscow, 800,000 in 1900; Public Library, 
New York, 787,775 in 1902; Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, 600,000 in 1900. : 

The Library of Congress has a floor space of 
nearly eight acres with 45 miles of shelving and 
room for 2,200,000 octavo volumes, and capable 
of being extended to a capacity of 4,000,000. 
The number of public libraries in the U. S. 
was 6,869 in 1903 with 54,419,000 volumes. 
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LIEBKNECHT, WILHELM: Editor, legislator; 
born 1826, at Leipsic; he studied at Giessen, 
Berlin, and Marburg. In the Revolution of 1848 
took part at Baden, and was imprisoned from 
September to May; fled to Switzerland and then 
to England, where he remained till 1862; was 
much with Marx, and earnestly espoused his views. 
In 1862 returned to Germany, and edited the 
North German Gazette till it became a Bismarckian 
organ, when Liebknecht joined Lassalle’s agita- 
tion. Became the leader of the International 
Party in Germany, won Bebel to socialism, and 
with him worked for the amalgamation of the 
movements started by Lassalle and Marx, thus 
forming the Social Democratic Party, of which he 
and Bebel are still the main leaders. In 1865 
was ordered to quit Prussia; went to Leipsic and 
edited a democratic journal till it was supprest 
in 1866. Returning to Berlin, 'was imprisoned 
three months. In 1867 he was returned to the 
North German Diet by a Saxon constituency and 
thereafter served regularly in the legislature until 
his death. Imprisoned in 1870, and again for 
two years beginning in 1872. In 1881 he was 
expelled from Leipsic under the Socialist law. 
Liebknecht was not an original thinker, but of 
high intellectual attainments, and a good writer. 
He died in 1900. Author of a work on the land 
question, ‘‘Zur Grund und Bodenfrage,”’ etc. 


LIFE-SAVING SERVICE, THE UNITED 
STATES: This service commenced in a small 
way in 1849 with an appropriation of $20,000 by 
Congress. Previous to this the only organized 
attempts in this direction were of humane socie- 
ties like that of Massachusetts, established in 
1789. In 1871 the present U. S. service was 
established. To-day the ocean and lake coasts 
of the U. S. are picketed with the stations of the 
life-saving service attached to the U. S. Treasury 
Department. 

t the close of the last fiscal year the life-saving 
establishment embraced 278 stations, 200 being 
on the Atlantic coast, 60 on the lakes, 17 on the 
Pacific coast, and 1 at the falls of the Ohio, 
Louisville, Ky. 

There is also a U. S. Volunteer Life-saving 
Service Corps with 1,900 stations and 22,000 en- 
rolled members. It has saved 6,557 lives in twelve 
years and has awarded 1,705 honor medals. 
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The following table gives the results: 


Since intro- 
Year ending Lope be: 
7 system in 
9 |1871, to June 
| 30, 1906 
Disasters... 2.20. cus he tees 357 16,479 
Value property involved....... $14,736,350 | $242,683,699 
Value property saved.......... $11,972,280 | $192,024,612 
Value property lost........... $2,764,070 $50,659,087 
Persons involved.............. 4,099 116,442 
Rernes 10st 3...5.0\5 givin 2:e Mee 19 1,127 
Shipwrecked persons succored at 
RNS 5 vocal pRenus Seeee 811 19,741 
Days’ succor afforded.......... 1,727 47.555 
Vessels totally lost on U. S. 
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In addition to the foregoing there were 491 
casualties to smaller craft, such as sailbcats, 
rowboats, etc., on which there were 1,221 persons, 
of whom 1,211 were saved and 1o lost. The cost 
of the maintenance of the service during the year 
was $1,832,465.93. 

In Great Britain the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution was organized in 1824 and has now 
over 300 stations. 

In France, a private society, the Société 
Centrale de Sauvetage des Naufragés, founded in 
1865, is subsidized by the government. 

Germany has a similar society, the German 
Society for the Rescue of the Shipwrecked, 
founded 1865. 

Belgium had a small society as early as 1838, 
and Denmark in 1858. Most other civilized coun- 
tries have followed suit. Japan in 1890. China 
is said to have had such a society for centuries. 


LIGHTING, ELECTRIC AND GAS, PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP OF (for a discussion of the general 
principles of, pro and con, see PuBiic OWNER- 
SHIP): In this article we present briefly the facts 
in the United States; as to Great Britain and 
Europe, see MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


I. Electricity 


According to the twelfth census (Bulletin 5) 
there were in the U. S. in 1902 3,620 central 
electric-lighting and power stations, of which the 
census gives the following table: 


CENTRAL ELEcTRIC STATIONS, 1902, AND WAGES OF EMPLOYEES 


ITEMS 


WE SETIP CT CRATE, 6 RES oa Sie Jie <n Bees aNdalg! 8 aa ow 20 bio 
Cost of construction and equipment..................0-0405- 
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Salaried officials and clerks 
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Wage-earners: 
Average Number... 2. occ c ese ee rece sce rece ees eeenens 


Output of stations: 
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Total numberof arc lamps. so. osscen oie!o/eis ov sls Bw ws 646 
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Private Municipal || No.em- | Wages perday 
stations Stations ployees $ 
2,805 815 133 Less than 0.75 
$482,710,879 | $22,020,473 229 -075 t0 0.99 
$77,349,749 | 1$6,.836,856 g90 | ~1.00to 1.24 
$1,385,751 | $128,249 || 1,613 | 1.25 to 1.49 
78,735,500 | $6.965,105 || 3,380 | 1.s50to1.74 
$62,835,388 $5,245,987 || 2.314 | 1.75 to 1.99 
| 4,089 | 2.00 to 2.24 
| 1,807 | 2.25 to 2.49 
6,046 | 950 1,899 | 2.50t02.74 
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309 3.25 to 3.49 
20,863 2,467 I9r 3.500 3.74 
$13,560,771 $1,422,341 43 3-75 tO 3.99 
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| 24 4-25 tO 4.49 
2,257,598,213 195,904,439 |! 16 4.50t0 4.74 
334,903 50,795 8 4-75 to 4.99 
16,616,593 1,577,452 55 5.ooand over 
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1Includes estimated income from public service. 
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This table shows that of the total number of 
municipal plants, only 22 per cent were publicly 
owned and operated. It is also true that the 
kilowatt-hour output of these stations was only 
7.8 per cent of the total energy and the capacity 
of all the dynamos in the municipal plants only 
9.4 per cent of the total, which means that the 
municipal plants of the U.S. are yet but compar- 
atively few, and in the smaller cities and towns. 

They are nevertheless rapidly growing. Of 
the 574 municipal and private plants started 
prior to 1899 only 11.4 per cent were municipal, 
while of the 1,502 central lighting stations during 
the next seven years 21.2 per cent were municipal, 
and of the 1,544 stations started between 1896 and 
1902, 27.8 per cent were municipal. It is prob- 
able that the reason for municipal ownership be- 
ing more developed in smaller cities is because there 
is less profit for private companies in such cities 
and therefore less inducement to them to oppose 
municipal undertakings. What this means can 
be seen in the extent to which private companies 
are willing to spend money in large cities to mold 
opinion against public ownership. Professor 
Gray reports (Report of the Public Ownership 
Commission of the National Civic Federation, vol. 
ii., p. 135) that the New Haven Water Company, 
without apparently committing any illegal act, 
spent $20,000 in molding public opinion and in lob- 
bying through the city government and the state 
legislature a contract against public ownership. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the opposition of pri- 
vate companies, municipal ownership is on the 
increase and wherever tried seems to have given 
satisfaction, as shown by the following quotations 
from the writer’s report in the Public Ownership 
Report (see below). 

There were investigated representative munic- 
ipal and private plants, including the municipal 
aes of Chicago, Detroit, Allegheny, South 

orwalk, and Jacksonville, Fla. The private 
plants which it was purposed to compare with 
these largely Bochned mvecueation: Neverthe- 
less, what could be done was done (see Report) 
and some comparisons made. 

Of South Norwalk, the expert, Professor Gray, 
reports: ‘‘ The citizens seemed to take an en- 
thusiastic and indeed admiring interest in the 
plant. In fact, the plant seems to be the one 
thing in South Norwalk in which the citizens 
take more pride and interest than in anything else 
in the city.”” The rates charged at South Nor- 
walk of course cannot be as low as ina larger city or 
where fuel is cheaper; but in spite of these difficul- 
ties the rates are lower than are charged by many 
large private plants for a similar class of users. 

Next to South Norwalk the most successful 
municipal electric-lighting plant is probably that 
of Detroit. If it were allowed to do a commer- 
cial business, its success would be undoubtedly 
greater than is possible with only the lighting of 
streets and public buildings. The city has, how- 
ever, largely improved the service for the city 
over the former private system and has much 
reduced cost. 

_Of Chicago and Allegheny my report to the 
Civic Federation says: 

The Chicago and Allegheny municipal lighting plants do 
not show as low operating expenses, the difference in the cost 
of coal being considered, as does Detroit, yet these plants are 
a remarkable confirmation of the wisdom of municipal owner- 
ship. They show that even in cities where political condi- 
tions are not of the best, and where good engineering is not 
fully observed in the construction of the plants, nevertheless 


municipal management may be justified... . Municipal 
ownership of electric light in Chicago started, as it did in the 
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case of water in that city and of many other mowicea under- 
takings elsewhere, because of dissatisfaction with private 
ownership. The critics of municipal plants, when they de- 
tect faults in public management, must bear in mind that the 
private management which preceded it and led to public 
ownership was often worse than what has followed. . . . The 
spoils system has been singularly kept out of the Chicago 
plant, as is well brought out in Schedule L. With this con- 
dition, but with the serious handicaps already referred to, the 
question has been raised whether the municipal underta- 
king could stand comparison with the up-to-date and enor- 
mous private lighting company of Chicago in the cost of street 
lighting. Fortunately such a comparison is possible, be- 
cause it has been made for our commission by Messrs. Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co. . . . Ina study of the labor conditions 
of the public and private plants in Chicago in 1901, Prof. 
John R. Commons, our expert on labor in the present investi- 
gation, found that the wages of the city electric plants ranged 
from 8.1 per cent to 66.8 per cent higher per hour than those 
paid by the private company, while the average wages were 
probably 35 to 45 per cent higher, which meant that the total 
operating costs were 12 to 15 per cent more than they would 
have been had the wages been the same as in the private 
plants. (‘‘Municipal Affairs,’ March, 1902, pp. tog-110.) 

... It is encouraging that the plant, however, in face of 
these high wages for an eight-hour day, has yet been able to 
make several hundred thousand dollars profit during the past 
twenty years above depreciation, taxes, and interest, in com- 
pereyn with what private companies would have charged. 

his is, of course, on the assumption that the private com- 
ese as above pointed out, had continued, as they doubt- 
ess would have done, to charge more for lights supplied from 
expensive underground conduits than from cheaper overhead 
construction. 

The Edison and Commonwealth companies of Chicago, 
which are practically one, offered in 1906 to sell electricity to 
the city for $75 per year for each arc lamp supplied from over- 
head construction, but this was on condition that the city 
should grant important concessions in other directions. 
When these concessions were vetoed by Mayor Dunne, the 
best the city could get for arc lights supplied from overhead 
construction was $90 each per year. 


In view of the above and other facts, the con- 
clusion arrived at by the writer in reviewing the 
reports of the expert of the reports of the Federa- 
tion, and which he has embodied in his portion of 
the report, is as follows: 


It appears to the writer to be conclusively demonstrated 

from the above facts that in both water, gas, and electricity 
the municipal plants have done far better for the taxpayer 
and consumer than the private plants in anything like a sim- 
ilar situation. Prices have been lowered and the plants have 
been largely or wholly paid for out of earnings, where there 
were any, or may be considered to have been mostly or entirely 
paid for out of the difference between the prices charged by 
private companies in the neighborhood at the construction 
and operating costs of the municipal plants. In this method 
of computation all questions of depreciation are met. It is 
thus established that even where the management is no better 
and the freedom from political entanglements is no greater 
than in private plants, nevertheless the cpap penal has 
gained. his has been due to one of the great inherent ad- 
vantages of municipal management, namely, the fact that all 
earnings above interest charges at 4 per cent or thereabouts 
on the original cost of construction, are available for reducing 
the capital charges and relieving the ultimate burden of such 
charges upon future consumers or patrons, or the earnings 
may be in part devoted to free public service, as in the case of 
many water departments. It has been established beyond 
question that there is less typhoid in cities having municipal 
water-works, which is good evidence of the mde 8 of the public 
water-supply. The scope of this investigation has not led to 
a full development of the far larger public use of municipal 
than of private services, but such data as have been gathered 
indicate that there are more arc lights per 100,000 of popula- 
tion and far more use of incandescent lighting in public schools 
and other city buildings than where such services are furnished 
by a private company. In Detroit and Allegheny it has been 
easier to get appropriations for lighting the schools from the 
municipal plant than in securing appropriations to pay the 
prices charged for similar service by the private company. 
_ Enough has been said about the politicalana labor conditions 
in the report of Professor Commons, and in the references in 
the above chapters. It is believed, however, that the largest 
benefit of municipal management has come in the case of the 
majority of the municipal undertakings investigated through 
the freeing of the department from political evils, and in free- 
ing the city from the desire of investors in the plant to secure 
a weak or corrupt city government. Where such good re- 
sults have not followed, but where instead the spoils system 
has prevailed, it has appeared that the monopolies in private 
hands were equally enmeshed in politics. The general con- 
clusions of the study of American conditions show that in our 
better governed cities there is greater superiority of munic- 
ipal management over private management in neighboring 
places than is the case in Great Britain. 


i 


II. Gas 


Brown’s Directory of the American Gas Com- 

anies for 1907 gives the following list of munic- 

ipal gas-works in the U. S. and Canada with their 
output during 1906: 


UNITED STATES 


CITIES Feet output CITIES Feet output 
Holyoke, Mass.} 136,970,000]| Gilroy, Cal... . 4,000,000 
Middleboro, Nierendeinvg. 44,000,000 

Mass. eves 1,874,600}! Charlottesville, 
Wakefield, Vater. Whe. 19,000,000 

SG sere 25,000,000}| Danville, Va... 42,000,000 
Westfield, Fredericks- 

Masstiiwts s4 18,150,500 burg, Va.... 8,834,000 
Norwich, Conn. 40,000,000]| Richmond, Va.| 410,000,000 
Bellefontaine, Wheeling, W. 

owe 40,000,000 VG Nees 116,000,000 
Hamilton, Ohio 73,000,000|| Cartensville, 
Escanaba, Gab seid wih 6,300,000 

MSchin fe. I,200,000|| Dalton, Ga... . 9,000,000 
Adams? Minnie 90, “ses 04s Talladega, Ala. 5,000,000 


Duluth, Minn..} 15 1,000,000]| Henderson,Ky. 23,000,000 


West Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 1,594,450 Total...3.: 1,182,761,550 
Dell Rapids, Ss: Se ee ee 
Dakx2e ¥.h: 1,838,000/}| Number of 
De Smet, S Plantes spe. 25 
SS ace ee ck 2,000,000|| Average size of 
Rich Hill, Mo.. 3,000,000 24 plants... 49,281,731 
CANADA 
CiTIES Feet output CITIES Feet output 
Moncton, N.B. 4,500,000|] Waterloo, Ont.| ......... 
Sorel, Que.... 4,000,000 
peur Ont. 15,000,000 Total.....] 190,250,000 
erlin, Ont... . 25,000,000 
Brockville, Number of 
Diante. on « 10 
OnGiin wick a 26,750,000]] 4 vor leiaa ot 
Guelph, Ont... 30,000,000 node 21,138,88 
Kingston, Ont. 30,000,000 io) ens 2 etehaty TeISS1SO9 
Owen Sound, Total sales of 
GOnutinaent.s2 16,000,000 plants {in 
St. Thomas, nited States 
riveree week 39,000,000] and Canada..} 1,373,011,550 


The largest and oldest municipal gas-works in 
the U. S., or indeed in all North America, is that 
of Richmond, Va., with a population in 1906, as 
estimated by the U.S. Government, of 87,246. 
The city constructed the plant, in 1852. At the 
close of the war the plant, like all business in 
Richmond, was dilapidated and the records are 
not at hand for the earlier years. A report was 
made by an expert accountant, Mr. H. D. Bou- 
dar, April 15, 1897, and reprinted ‘in subsequent 
annual reports. This shows that during the 
thirty years ending with 1896 the earnings of the 
plant had not only taken care of all the recon- 
struction since the war, but had paid back to the 
city its previous outlays, and had turned over in 
cash $135,906.31. Since the plant had been paid 
for out of earnings it was not necessary to allow the 
city interest on the plant as had been done in the 
above computations. Taking this latter fact into 
consideration, the accountant reported: “‘Thissur- 
plus ($135,906.31)must be still further increased by 
the difference between the value of gas furnished 
the city for public consumption and the interest 
allowed the city on the cost of the works, etc., 
say $358,074.23, making a total surplus of $493,- 
980.54 after repaying the city for its investment.” 

The accountant further asserted that the net 
revenue up to 1886 more than reimbursed the city 
for its outlay. ; 

Since 1896 the gas-works, as appears from its 
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last annual report, has turned into the city 
treasury $622,208.55 in cash, and $40,000 a year, 
or $400,000 in all, as a nominal interest charge on 
the assumed value of the plant. Since the plant, 
however, had been paid for out of earnings and 
there is no bonded debt, this $400,000 is to be con- 
sidered as part of the profits, making a total profit 
of $1,022,208.55 less expenditures, amounting to 
less than half of this amount which has been put 
into extensions during this same ten-year period. 

The city must also be credited with the value 
of the gas used in the streets and public buildings, 
and worth at $1 a thousand feet over $25,000 in 
1906, and from $20,000 to $30,000 every year 
during the last ten years. The plant therefore 
has netted the city over and above the plant 
itself and its extensions about $500,000 in cash and 
$250,000 from the gas during the last ten years, 
and $500,000 during the previous thirty years. 

Richmond, also, was one of the first cities in 
the South to reduce the price of gas to $1, which 
it did in 1893. 

A committee of the city council was authorized 
in 1905 to hire a gas expert to suggest plans for 
enlargement and improvement of the works. To 

the surprize of most of the people of 
Richmond Richmond he recommended the 
lease or sale of the works, and in- 
dulged in many criticisms of the 
management. The controvesy that arose there- 
after showed that many of his criticisms were 
mistaken and that the failure to make needed im- 
provements in the works and distributing system 
previously had been due to the great need of the 
city for funds in other directions. It would have 
been, however, more profitable in the long run for 
the city to have been more liberal in its improve- 
ment of the gas-works, for operating expenses 
would thus have been reduced. This is one of the 
weaknesses of many municipal plants. The earn- 
ings go into the city treasury instead of being used 
for the improvement of the plant and the reduc- 
tion in price. Richmond, however, is now serious- 
ly at work increasing the capacity of the plant and 
rendering it possible to have greater economies 
in the production of gas. Fortunately, there is 
every evidence of honest management. The 
labor force is well paid, contented, and efficient. 
Politics does not seem to have any place, and the 
council with only one dissenting vote decided to 
reject all propositions for either lease or sale. 

The sale of gas to private consumers in 1906 
was 318,661,000 feet, and for the street lamps 
25,200,000 feet. 

Another municipal plant of much age and repu- 
tation is that of Bellefontaine, Ohio, population 
6,649 in 1900, which was built in 1873. Its last 
annual report for the year 1906 shows a profit for 
the year of $2,724.70 after paying out $11,096.16 
for extensions and for the reduction of bonds 
issued for some recent cxtensions. Since the 
plant has been almost entirely paid for out of 
earnings, there is no interest charge of any im- 
portance. It may be remarked that neither in 
Bellefontaine nor Richmond is any allowance 
made for taxes that a private plant would pay, but 
these taxes are not large. At five cents per 1,000 
feet, which is acommon figure in private gas com- 
panies, they would amount to only about $1,600 
in Bellefontaine, and about $16,000 in Richmond. 

The city for some time has charged $1.25 for 
gas for illuminating purposes, and seventy-five 
cents for fuel purposes, and sold in 1906 11,411,- 
400 feet for lighting, and 22,636,200 feet for fuel 
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purposes, and also 1,674,320 feet for public uses. 
The leakage and condensation was 8 per cent. 
This was normal for sucha plant. The leakage at 
Richmond, 15.2 per cent, was high, tho often 
found in private works. Bellefontaine on Jan 1, 
1907, reduced the price of gas for fuel purposes to 
fifty cents per 1,000 feet. 

While the oldest municipal gas-works is Rich- 
mond, yet Alexandria, Va., was started only one 
year later, namely, in 1853. In its report for the 
year ending May 31, 1907, it states that out of the 
profits there was transferred to the city for that 
year $15,500, making a total amount transferred 
up to date $235,590.75 in cash, while $193,206.63 
has been put into the plant out of earnings. All 
the plant had thus been paid for. The sales of 
34,474,500 feet to private consumers in 1905-6 
yielded $39,964.65, or $1.16 per 1,000 feet. In 
addition to this and to the cash already referred 
to as delivered to the city treasury, there was 
used by the city without charge 4,849,000 feet of 
gas, which at the prevailing rate would have been 
worth $5,334, or over twice what the taxes would 
have been if the works had been in the hands of 
a private company. This publicly used gas was 
equal to over thirteen cents per 1,000 feet of all the 
gas sold to private consumers or used by the city. 

Two municipal plants are generally recognized 
as failures: Philadelphia, Pa., and Hamilton, 
Ohio, but even they have justified their existence 
as municipal plants. Philadelphia was badly 
managed, the spoils system prevailed, strong en- 
gineers were not put in charge, and there was not 
sufficient money appropriated by the city coun- 
cils for improvements. Nevertheless, the plant 
during the approximately fifty-six years of its 
existence prior to its lease in 1897 to the United 
Gas Improvement Company had paid for itself 
out of earnings, and during four fifths of the time 
had furnished gas at a lower price than the pri- 
vate companies in New York City. When the 
property was leased ten years ago, Philadelphia 
by virtue of its ownership was able to secure 

much better terms than New York 
Philadelphia City was then enjoying, or is now en- 

joying, and in twenty more years the 

plant comes back to the city with 
large improvements. The lease seems to have 
been secured by bringing much pressure to bear 
on the city government in 1897. Even prior 
thereto the refusal of the city councils to make 
improvements in the management and character 
of the plant seems to have been partly due to out- 
side influence. The city government at the time 
of the city lease voted down a proposition for a 
referendum vote, and the people only a week 
previous had approved the appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for the improvement of the works. 
The private company has undoubtedly given 
excellent service, but showed the dangers of the 
situation when it participated in a movement for 
lengthening the lease from thirty years to seventy- 
five years in 1905, altho the city government had 
not been elected on that issue or with any public 
discussion of that question. 

The city of Hamilton through its municipal 
plant secured a reduction in the price of gas from 
$2 per 1,000 feet to 80 cents, but failed to take 
advantage of the opportunity it had to buy out 
the existing private company at a reasonable 
price. A fierce competition ensued. The city 
plant appears to have had neither non-partizan 
nor efficient management, and finally was sold in 
1907 to a natural-gas company, 
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The lessons of these two plants point to the 
fact that any large and permanent success in 
municipal ownership can only be expected where 
a community has reached such a stage of political 
development as to have reasonable promise of 
responding to the stimulus which municipal 
ownership usually creates in the better developed 
of our cities. The great growth of municipal 
ownership, however, as shown by the table, in- 
dicates that the movement toward public man- 
agement, which has been so very promising in 
water and in the smaller electric-light plants, is 
now beginning to affect the gas industry. 

Wheeling, W. Va., whose population is esti- 
mated by the U. S. Government as 41,494 in 
1906, has suffered seriously from the spoils sys- 
tem, and from the fact that the town became 
discouraged over the consequences of a very un- 
wise contract with a natural-gas 
company. The city should have 
bought the gas at wholesale at the 
city limits and supplied it to all de- 
siring the same. Instead of that, the 
city gave a contract to this company to pipe its 
streets, but to sell only for fuel uses except in 
streets where the city had no mains. Inasmuch, 
however, as this gas is sold for eighteen cents 
and can be used with Welsbach mantles for light- 
ing, the city has had difficulty in preventing its 
use for that purpose, and has been discouraged 
in the improvement of its artificial-gas works. 
Had the proper policy been followed the city 
would have ceased to make artificial gas as long 
as natural gas lasts and have supplied the cheaper 
gas. Fortunately the city, despite all these 
handicaps, has had a brilliant success financially. 
It has supplied gas for seventy-five cents since 
1887, and to-day has only three rivals for as low 
a price as seventy-five cents for general lighting 
purposes, one of these being the municipal plant 
of Duluth, Minn., and the other two being the 
large private plants of Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
but Wheeling started the seventy-five-cent rate 
long before any of the others. 

The city, however, in spite of this low charge 
and of the fact that even prior to 1888 it took 
the lead in reduction of price, has paid for its 
entire plant out of earnings and turned into the 
city treasury for the construction of an electric- 
light plant and other purposes about $400,000. 

Although politics has greatly hampered the 
success of the plant, it is interesting to note that 
it has likewise largely entered into the relations 
of the street-railways and private electric-light and 
natural-gas companies to the city government. 

Great efforts were made, 1897-1902, at Hol- 
yoke, Mass. (estimated population in 1906, 50,- 
778), to secure an electric-light and gas plant for 
commercial and public uses. Under the Massa- 
chusetts law a city cannot construct and operate 
a lighting plant if there is a private enterprise 
already in the field unless the city 
first buys out the latter provided it 
desires to sell. In all cases the com- 
panies have decided to sell. The 
: supreme court of the state has ap- 
pointed a commission in each instance. These 
commissions have usually forced cities to pa 
not merely the structural value of the plant aéeind. 
ing a liberal allowance for property which had to 
be scrapped immediately after city purchase, but 
have also forced the cities to pay for the capitaliza- 
tion of the earnings at the time of purchase. 

After a tedious litigation which cost the city 


Wheeling, 
W. V: 


Holyoke, 
Mass. 
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and private company about $300,000, Holyoke 
began to operate both the gas and electric-light 
plants in Dec., 1902. Altho handicapped by 
a large purchase price and the costs of litiga- 
tion, the city has reduced the price from $1.34 to 
$1.21, while during the previous seven years of 
private ownership there had been no decrease in 
price. The consumption has increased from 83,- 
592,000 feet in 1901-2 to 121,570,000 feet in 
1905-6. The cost of gas after paying interest 
and a very large depreciation and sinking-fund~ 
charge of five per cent oh the cost of the plant 
was only $1.10. On account of the price of coal 
and oil, all gas companies of Massachusetts have 
larger costs than in most other sections of the 
country east of the Missouri River. 

Duluth has made the most striking success of 
any city with its municipal gas-works. When 
the city bought the gas-works in 1898 the price 
was $1.90 for light and $1 for fuel, but the city 
rapidly reduced the price (Oct. 1, 1905) to sev- 
enty-five cents for both light and fuel uses and 
fifty cents when the gas is used in 
gas-engines and furnaces. The con- 
sumption has increased from 25,- 
309,363 feet in 1899 to 151,004,300 
feet in 1906. In spite of these low 
charges the earnings of the department are am- 

le to pay the interest and keep up the repairs. 

t is somewhat doubtful whether a sufficient 
amount is being laid aside for depreciation, but 
with the rapid increase of business it is probable 
that henceforth depreciation charges will be cov- 
ered by the earnings unless the price is still 
further reduced. 

The city for a time after the purchase of the 
plant manufactured its gas, but in 1904 was able 
to make so good a contract for the purchase of 
its gas from a coke-oven plant, as do private 
companies in Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and elsewhere, that it has been no longer 
necessary for the city to run its own plant. It 
is kept in condition to operate whenever the 
necessity may arise. 

It is remarkable that, following the lead of 
Alexandria and Richmond, two other Virginia 
cities, Danville and Charlottesville, began munic- 
ipal gas-works in 1876, and Fredericksburg in 
1893; Henderson, Ky., dates from 1866, but to- 
day the developments are mostly in the North 
and in Canada, where the higher standards of 
municipal government render a large measure of 
success more likely. Epwarp W. Bemis. 
REFERENCES: See PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 


LINCOLN LEGION, THE: A temperance or- 
ganization standing for Gospel temperance and 
pledge signing, organized at Oberlin, Ohio, in 
1903, under the auspices of the Anti-Saloon 
League (g. v.). The name is derived from a pledge 
taken in his early days, worked for, and admin- 
istered by Abraham Lincoln. The Lincoln pledge, 
which is made the pledge of the order, is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Whereas, the use of alcoholic liquors as a 
beverage is productive of pauperism, degradation, 
and crime, and believing it our duty to discourage 
that which produces more evil than good, we 
therefore pledge ourselves to abstain from the use 
of intoxicating liquors as a beverage.” 

Enrolled signers are formed into a very simple 
order by hundreds, thousands, county divisions, 
and state divisions. It is expected that in each 
locality at least one annual reunion shall be held, 
preferably upon Lincoln’s birthday. Several 
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hundred thousand persons are now enrolled. 
Superintendent, Howard H. Russell, D.D., 103 
East 125th Street, New York City. 


LINDERBERG, FERNANDO: Director Sociale 
Secretariate and Bibliotek; writer; Socialist; born 
1854, Copenhagen, Denmark; educated in the 
country until sixteen years of age; learned garden- 
ing and lived as a gardener until his twenty-fifth 
year. In 1880 began the publication of Folke- 
bladet, a weekly paper for the working people; 
later published various historical writings for the 
people; in 1895 wrote a larger work on socialism 
and competition, and other writings on social 
questions and the labor movement. His latest 
and most important work treats of the relation of 
Christianity to social evolution. Mr. Linderberg 
had a privat stipendium from 1896-98 to enable 
him to study the social questions and movements 
in Germany, Switzerland, and England. On his 
return to Copenhagen he organized in 1898 a 
committee for promoting the knowledge of social 
conditions and problems; in 1900 the Social 
Secretariate and Library whose aim is to follow 
and further the enlightenment of social conditions 
and movements abroad and at home partly as the 
Fabian Society and partly as the Christian Social 
Union in England and the American Institute of 
Social Service.1 He is the author of ‘Frikon- 
kurrencen og Socialismen’’; ‘‘Werner Sombart 
and the Socialistic Working Movement’’; ‘‘ Henry 
George’’; ‘‘Karl Marx’; ‘‘Kristendommen og 
den sociale Udvikling.‘‘ Address: Sagasvej 14, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. ! 


LINDSAY, SAMUEL McCUNE: Professor of 
social legislation in Columbia University, and di- 
rector of the New York School of Philanthropy; 
born in Pittsburg, Pa., 1869; educated in public 
and private schools in Philadelphia; graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania (1889). In 
1894 he was appointed instructor in sociology in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and later pro- 
fessor. Expert for the Senate Finance Committee 
at the time of the Brussels Monetary Conference, 
1892; special agent for the United States Indus- 
trial Commission, 1900 to 1902; 1902 to 1904 
Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico; sec- 
retary of the National Child Labor Committee; 
1904 a member of the Board of Public Education 
of the city of Philadelphia, 1906-7; is first vice- 
president and for several years was president of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. His chief interest is in the problems of 
public education and child labor, upon which he 
has written extensively. Among the more im- 
portant contributions are: ‘‘Die Preisbewegung 
der Edelmetalle (Jena, 1893); ‘‘Social Aspects 
of Philadelphia Relief Work’ (Philadelphia, 
1895); ‘‘Railway Labor in the U. S.”’ (Wash- 
ington, 1902); ‘‘History of the Establishment of 
the Public School System in Porto Rico’’ (Wash- 
ington, 1905); ‘‘Child Labor.’’ Edited three An- 
nual Reports of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee (New York, 1905-7). 


LINDSEY, BEN. B.: Judge of the Juvenile 
Court; born in Jackson, Tenn., 1869; educated in 
public schools. On Jan. 8, 1901, he was appoint- 
ed judge in the Denver County Court, where he 
sat over a number of children’s cases. He soon 
found that sending minors to jail served mainly to 
get boys into contact with hardened criminals. 


1Mr. Linderberg is a Fabian Socialist. 


Liquor Consumption 


His principle was that institutions should serve 
man, and not man become a slave to institutions. 
So he had a law passed authorizing a Juvenile 
Court with large discretionary powers. In order 
to attack juvenile crime as a whole he formed the 
“‘Kids’ Citizens League,’ which put boys on their 
honor. He interested adults in the children 
through his ‘‘ Juvenile Association for the Better- 
ment and Protection of Children,’’ and had sand 
piles, playgrounds, swimming-pools, etc., pro- 
vided forthem. To prevent temptation of young 
girls he succeeded in getting the winerooms 
closed, and had the law concerning child labor 
made stricter and properly enforced. He found 
that adults were often partly responsible for 
juvenile crimes, and so he had the ‘‘Contributory 
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Delinquency Law Against Adults” passed, which 
held negligent parents, employers, etc., account- 
able. He freed Denver from the tyranny of the 
corporations by having the election law revised. 
The boys sentenced to the industrial school at 
Golden are put on their honor, and go unattended; 
only three out of several hundred have betrayed 
his trust. He travels and lectures on children’s 
problems during vacation. Author: ‘‘ Problems of 
the Children.’’ Address: Denver, Col. 


LIQUOR CONSUMPTION (see also Liquor 
TRAFFIC; INTEMPERANCE, for the evils of drink- 
ing; and TEMPERANCE, for what is done for 
their reform): In this article simple facts and 
statistics of liquor consumption are given. 


THE UNITED STATES 
Compiled from the Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 1906 
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1887 reltiarcins -55 12.23 1.21 13-99 
SSRG oS cies -61 12.80 1.26 14.607 
ve ts. ee Se A .56 12.72 92 14.60 
1890 Tiina - 46 13.66 1.40 15.53 
1891 we - 46 15.31 1.43 17.19 
ROGAN iat ave -43 15.17 1.49 17.10 
Pood evr ts. .48 16.20 Begs 18.20 
TSGAs.ee ches +32 15.32 Bisd 16.96 
BSORS aitnie = .30 15.13 1.14 16.57 
shh Paha: atatare 27 15.84 1.0L 17.12 
tees +53 14.94 Tans 16. 
BOGOR edie. .28 15.96 Ta ies 
1899....-.. 35 15.28 1.18 16.81 
RCT oc oc sigs c +39 16.01 1.25 17.68 
TOOT amin ds cs -37 16.20 or 17.90 
WHOGAIS sevicls 's -63 17.49 1.36 19.49 
BOOS sags as -48 18.04 1.46 19.98 
te he met 18.28 1.48 20.35 
RG Siete. > ~42 18.50 1.45 20.38 
ODO ise o'.6 25S 20.20 I.51 22527 
A a EA aE 


AMOUNT 


DISTILLED Spirits CONSUMED 


bio! 
d : 
ae Ags Domestic! Import- 
30— ed for Total? 
From | All oth npti 
Peat other sumption 
Proof Proof Proof Proof 
Gallons Gallons Gallons Gallons 
1884....| 1,137,056 78,479,845 | 1,511,680 81,128,581 
1889....| 1,294,858 77,802,483 | 1,515,817 80,613,158 
1894....|] 1,439,553 88,046,771 | 1,063,885 90,541,209 
1900....] 1,386,361 | 94,265,035 | 1,705,998 | 97,357,394 
1905 ....| 1,595,021 | 116,544,802 | 2,730,425 | 120,870,248 
1906....| 1,781,643 | 122,961,612 | 3,011,289 | 127,754,544 


WINES CONSUMED 


Year ended June 30— Import- 
“8 ed for 2 
Domestic et Total 
sumption 

Gallons Gallons Gallons 
TOS ALT a kia emreteesarehelete 17,402,938 | 3,078,989 | 20,481,927 
UBB QL esteem ne ate yee 29,610,104 | 4,535,006 | 34,145,710 
TSQA vcs s.cs cle aia nites eres 18,040,385 | 3,842,455 | 21,882,840 
TQOOs cc ce eee ees eh 26,242,492 | 3,745,975 | 29,988,467 
LQOS svveieic, oblate ie sracetate 29,369,408 | 5,690,309 | 35,059,717 
THOO sso cnle d clove ere 39,847,044 | 6,638,179 | 46,485,223 

Matt Liquors CoNSUMED 

bela Total baie 

ende “i sumption o 

June : Tapert wines and 

30— | Domestic 3 eee) Total? liquors 2 

sumption 

Gallons Gallons Gallons Gallons 
1884 588,005,609|2,010,908] 590,016,517] 691,627,025 
1889 777,420,207|2,477,219| 779,897,426] 894,056,294 
1894... .|1,033,378,273|2,940,949| 1,036,3 19,222|1,148,743,271 
1900. . .|1,218,123,252/3,3 16,908] 1,221,440, 160]1,348,786,021 
1905... -|1,532,949,002|5,201, 168] 1,538, 150,770] 1,094,080,735 
1906. . .|1,694,021,37515,964,207| 1,699,985,042|1,874,225,409 


1 Since 1885 includes domesticspirits exported and returned. 

2 Does not include data with respect to commerce between 
the U.S. and insular possessions from rgor to date. 

% Product less domestic exports. 


Notres.—(1) The production of domestic wines was esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture, by Mr. Charles McK. 
Loeser, president of the Wine and Spirit Traders’ Society of 
New York, and other well-informed persons, except that the 
production for 1889 is that officially reported by the Bureau 
of the Census Department of Commerceand Labor. (2) The 
consumption of domestic spirituous and malt liquors is de- 
rived from reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


From statistics published annually in The Times, by Dr. Dawson Burns 


Liquors CONSUMED IN 1905 Quantities Cost, 1905 Total annual cost 

British spirits, 365. Gd.per gallon: si. esis cae tes aes ore wleiereees av ere 32,598,932) 443,193,585] 1905... £164,167,941 
Other spirits; -26ss6d per Ballonias ce0.u.as emeie aetee tte oe meas aesiate te ee 6,770,334 8,971,355| 1904... 168,987,165 
wi A ee ee ie a ee OO a aie SEE Gua dere 

‘Total spirits wgallOns ess casaip. c1o-6 yuste stint agnaiace bcs aiviens sia e*8 res 39,369,766 52,164,940| 1902... 179,499,817 

Beer, Gos, pergbarrel (barrels) Mic ov anes as «aoe Soa eet ss ae yee ete ss 33,250,054 99,751,962| 1901... 181,738,243 
Wine) «78S; .pex palion (Zallors):.7: eislas:<aiaiele © sie lve ilel etn aeiere!eia_elet sah tor 11,945,599 10,751,039] 1900... 184,881,196 
British wines, cider, etc., estimated 2s. per gallon (gallons)............ 15,000,000 1,500,000] 1899... 185,927,227 


164,167,941 


This decreased annual expenditure on drink Trost 
is notwithstanding an increasing population. 
Dr. Burns figures the consumption per head as 


Quantities} Per | Expendi- Per 


follows: Liquors consumed] head ture head 
ENGLAND 
ey ‘ Gals £ £ sad 
Quantities} Per | Expendi- Per British spirits.......] 3,626,730]...... 4,805,417 || eee 
Liquors consumed] head ture head Other spirits........ Lie pene ees 776° 289|\ mene 
Total spirits (gals.)} 4,211,854] 1.0 5,580,706|r 5 5 
ahh oie Gals. & & s. d, Beer (barrels)....... 2,390,738] 2.0 7,172,214|1 12 8 
British spirits....... 22,305,046]...... 20,554,186]. .. .. Wine (gals.)......... 597,280 I 537,:552;0 2 6 
Other spirits........ 5,490,567]...... 7,282,951). .. «- Other liquors (gals.).. 500,000 I 50,000/0 0 3 
Total spirits (gals.)}27,801,613 8 | 36,837,137/1 1 6 13,340,472 
Beer (barrels)....... 29,670,987| 31.3 | 89,012,961/2 12 2 SANA ae 
Wine (gals.)...,.... 10,153,759 3 | 9,138,383/0 5 4 
Other liquors (gals.)..|14,000,000 4 | 1,400,000/0 © 10 It should be noted that the official returns do 


136,388,481'3 19 10 not specify the quantities of beer and wine con- 
sumed in each kingdom. It is estimated, how- 


SCOTLAND ever, that 25 per cent of the beer paying duty in 
British spirits....... 6,667,156|...... 8,833,982]. -. -. Scotland and Ireland is consumed in England; 
Other spirits........ 689,143|.....- S535 | ae andithat ofither wine concumed 85 per cent is 
Total spirits (gals.)] 7,356,299| 1.6 | 9,747,007/2 1 8 used in England, 10 per cent in Scotland, and 5 
a (barrel) Pel. ee Tit8S.939 9-0 | 3,566,787)0 15 3 percent in Ireland. 
we (gals) jes eee an 1,194,500 3 1,075,104/0 4 7 i i 
Prehceliaunee Caaleiilt eee oce a eoidedtatt os It would thus seem that of the United King- 
fee reece y dom England is consuming by far the largest 
14,438,988|3, 1 9 amount of wine. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Per Capita CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES ! 


ABSOLUTE 


WINE BEER Spirits 50 PER CENT ALCOHOL iT EORAn 


1885-89] 1890-94 1895-98] 1900 | 1885-89] 1890-94] 1895-98] 1900 | 1885-89] 1890-94] 1895-98) 1900 1900 


ACIStTIOs «seme oe 3.87 3.83 cee dl ee TI.5 13.2 OP ee PRR ee 1.8 2.2 2.4 wider 2.08 
Belgium........ 72 2 OF {5 sie are 36.9 39-7 ASCO cate 1.96 2.14 2000 ‘hiceans 2.83 
Canada..:...< erre og 8 09 | 25.50 Oe CORSE ye MLO (te Se 7812 .758 OG cal Ge tene 52 
DénmAtkire ceterscpive sae | tS ee ele sillare a cobs sdlateiole colle oes a e's TS vA roe Olin laicieee 3.2 23 a3 2.43 
Rrance fied casas 20.2 23.9 24.30 |25.4 4-7 4-9 5.25 1.68 1.90 1.89 |2.02 3.56 
German Empire.| 1.14? | 1.28 T6385 |05-45)) 20.6 23.5 25.40 |27-511] 1.7813] 1.97 1.90 |1.94 2.08 
Holland........ .46 .44 Ae Lal lec espa Reg Rup ead (CREEAERTISRGE IOICRC CREA WORGRCe 1.97 1.96 1.87 ore 1.00 
Hungary. os cee 5.01 1.89 Coe Bal Stet 9 15 pair al 2.4 2.3 2.33 1.50 
ALY ee aie ar.s TY Oa eee ve 18 15 ads oe He (ratte -33 .29 -24 2.30 
New Zealand.... .187 .148 EMA erohesess 7.67 7.410 $F SO Fo llisns.eucis 7p 657 -65 .73 
OLWAY.c2 cress -I92 255 CP pal cae 3.3 4.5 yee tall Seana 69 76 .67 152 

Portugal esas aclsiowe o taletat ob. OYE EY oN rays ach Cdl WPney cco: sirc4 ERROR. BT RETR OS NeTOT | TONER Sees II .09 2.07 
Riscsiatitsdasttec elem cteietent entontet:s Gaulle ysis 74 .69 CY a cree 1.43 1.09 1.05 61 
Spainnwise'se sian ate 16.2 EVE PRIM eters eal RRVA EY, diy Iie sicis ves] os + nie sje o dere .go4 POO A lat etctae lieu 2.33 
SWEAEN ater icilla sae os56 aT Sai llcheus ee Bug 6.8 eT oe |e ie 1.6 1.5 1.6 1.16 
Switzerland..... ere nate aia ete ats £5.32) teases 8.2 10.9 CP Tae | Seat PPS bgt SE 5c 1.38 E.32 2.76 
United Kingdom] .37 .38 -39 -39| 27.5 29.8 30.60 131.7 93 1.01 1.00 {1.12 2.08 
9-7 12.6 12.6  |13.314| 1.05 1.19 -93 06 1.00 


United States...] .43 .36 .28 “33 


1 The figures for 1899-1900 are from statistics published by the Board of Trade of Great Britain and Ireland. All others 
from Rowntree and Sherwell’s ‘‘The Temperance Problem and Social Reform.” 71889. %1886-90. 4 1887-89. 5 1891-94. 
6 1893-94. 7 1888-92. ®1894. % 1892-94. 191893. 111899. 12 1888-92. 1% 1888-89. Alcohol strength of beer taken at 5 per 
cent foe the United Kingdom and 4 per cent elsewhere. ine taken at 15 per cent in the United Kingdom and United States, 
12 per cent in Italy, 10 per cent elsewhere, except that in Norway it has been taken at 15 per cent since 1896. For the English 
colonies beer has been taken at 5 per cent and wine at 12 per cent. 
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Gallons 
per head 


Liquor Traffic 
ConsuMPTION oF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES (1902) 
WINE BEER Spirits 
CouNnTRY 
Gallons Gallons Gallons Gallons Gallons 
consumed per head consumed per head consumed 
Australian Commonwealth ..... 4,296,000 1.1% 47,976,000 12.4 3,297,000 
MISES TEU cic: oe. sahahcoees this 0 1a ei «aca sais otaions 119,218,000 rier | 409,772,000 15.4 68,728,000 
IBelSItit ae a eiats a este Atsie cit 4 aementoes 6,952,000 I.o1 320,738,000 ATE 12,694,000 
RIND ASIG orc, orale cere Te pies areceecrie atenare 27,038,000 4.0 940,000 +25 770,000 
Cape (no figures available)... cic sos cules pemirc bce |e icine ee 00s elie ace iso -5i9.07e) sheusimlllere cia) oinsi3. neil: 6 9 agen 
PTTL ICS Ssh en ead Rote me one oie | aie tee ome rece are hiss ul a « 51,529,000 20.8 8,085,000 
Dominion Of Canadas. s jwide co acsieteieiens 496,000 .09 28,038,000 Sr 4,346,000 
Cy Ot ee ie Tenet bathe tee es Fc, 930,138,000 24.0 184,888,000 4.8 55,396,000 
Germany Bim pire Hereciee teers es res Suen aye 66,198,000 1.14 1,484,692,000 25.5 105,556,000 
EV Olan die concwlere sal. ctelaleic ose eretehestenes 1,980,000 BP pis o Sete cian eee i oe 9,328,000 
1e hi kaYe eS eel OOOO COE RCT CSO ora A 69,410,000 205 29,700,000 x58 39,972,000 
RG aly eee esta ota ie wim cle. vce tM ae Oe eins 884,114,000 27.0 5,126,000 16 1932,000 
Webel Seine sure wie tevira ape ceveve yore oleteyass > (o%e|llous te emenmerentarcretere isietiela sey evetidan( 312,000 OP 364,000 
Newiowsdland... crscccmene ce eeraee 7,200 03 72,000 -34 67,000 
New Zealand atic ¢ oi a site e sores Birisiale te 126,000 16 7,381,000 9.2 602,000 
INOTWAG 22h es ile DA TER rn a micinne cease eemtete well inceuere waters 6.0 8,756,000 3-9 1,672,000 
POPUURAl lost eis Sulein cre Hinlewlerc-e.alee a 87,142,000 YP an Pray seniors Oe 
RUMANIA ae ete el tete ele amie tied 22,990,000 mae 1,320,000 -2I 6,996,000 
MisSiatl MMPS seve ie there tellers wl wciekallheueheneertatowene tall Ea tc s, 6 (60a, 3 125,304,000 .89 144,655,000 
DOT VER cots v chscote erste tiepo'h a ayia sik oue tains 5,830,000 7.0 1,408,000 af ee PE rr i 
Spain: Sates ch oseane ie els oaaaeiekere ay 321,816,000 17.2 | Ns vow oe a katS leis a wll ele sates. © ehereiai|botelich sy staan) attsi ganna ian! Bere 
SWECEN, js. ih. csrcrenemnccniete ever elaprs aves ahora he le asta coer ene tebetcrat| lePeuers: = s eiey eh 64,724,000 1235 8,932,000 
Switzerland 3v.sa. cowie sp caeebe ae 51,854,000 15.0 45,452,000 13.6 a ss SR ere Res 
United Kingdom, .soic..n.9s.c.cnioamevalew cues 15,281,000 -36 I,270,828,000 30.3 44,078,000 
MIbeG SUALeSs = tesco ch vic, «alonniecs useeesieye 32,253,000 4.0 1,207,750,000 15.0 96,672,000 


THe DrinkK EXPENDITURE IN TWELVE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


IN 1905 
ondonas. tase = $18,779,996 Sheffield....... 41,748,828 
Liverpool....... 2\904,144))) )DTIStOl, aatan nats 1,386,356 
Glasgow... o-%.<> 2,489,062 Bradtord.o.. eae 1,151,612 
Manchester...... 2,253,520 Dublin. Saeete 1,148,379 
Birmingham..... 2,173,100 Bellastjie Se 1,086,837 
CUS sitters is isin: > 1,818,324 Edinburgh..... 1,035,038 


Of the progress since 1881, Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell say (‘‘The Taxation of the Liquor 
Trade’): Taking the whole of the United King- 
dom, they point out that ‘‘the number of public- 
houses has fallen from 96,727 in 1881 to 91,502 in 
1904, a decrease of 5,225, or 5.4 percent. Mean- 
time the population has increased from less than 
35,000,000 to nearly 43,000,000, an increase of 
23 percent. The estimated national expenditure 
upon alcoholic beverages has also increased during 
the same period by at least £23,000,000, or 16 per 
cent.” 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC, THE: The total cost, 
direct and indirect, of the liquor traffic of any 
country, no man knows or can know. Various 
estimates have been made at different times of 


the ‘‘drink bill’’ of various nations, but the 
amount of these depends very largely on the ex- 
tent to which the costs of the administration of 
justice, crime, and pauperism are attributed to 
drink. On this point authorities differ. (See 
Poverty, Causes or.) All are agreed only that 
the contribution of drink to such cost is enor- 
mous and that the annual drink bill of each prin- 
cipal nation runs into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Only actual figures can be given as to 
portions of the cost of the liquor traffic. The 
problems of drink, poverty, and unemployment 
are, moreover, so interwoven that it is practicall 
impossible to separate them. They should al- 
ways be treated as a whole, if one would like to 
get a picture of their dire influence. They must, 
nevertheless, be treated separately, in order to 
become intelligible. 


I. The United States 


(For the consumption of liquor in the United 
States, see Liguor, CONSUMPTION OF.) The fol- 
lowing are the statistics of production: 


FERMENTED Liquors AND DisTILLED Spirits PRopucED, AND DisTILLep Spirits TAX PAID FOR CONSUMPTION 


[From reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue] 


Propuction oF DistTILLED Spirits, Exclusive oF BRANDY DISTILLED FROM FRUIT 
Produc- 
ened tion of 

June go) | Spmetted 1 a ue R High | neuttatonl Ree 

liquors urbon ye Alcoh F ig neutralor| Miscella- 

whisky whisky cohol Rum Gin wines cologne neous Total 
spirits 

Barrels! Tax. gall. | Tax. gall. | Tax. gall. | Tax. gall.| Tax. gall.) Tax. gall. | Tax. gall. | Tax. gall. | Tax. gall. 
A wre daupinthe 14,311,028 /33,632,615 9,931,609|22,988,969| 2,118,506 549,596/14,363,581|23,556,608/ 10,586,666|117,728,150 
a tenes 20,710,933)19,3 18,819] 7,842,540|11,247,877| 1,799,952| 656,607] 2,396,248|20,5 38,581 10,543,756| 80,344,380 
mage Sees. 30:497,209)29,93 1,415|14,345,389|12,260,821| 1,784,312] 1,293,874] 1,007,070 35,356,126|19,983,382/115,962,389 
1590...... Ppa eral te 9,153,066] 9,960,301] 1,490,228] 1,098,376 198,299|25,564,738| 22,187,833, 86,588,703 
4 9 40:014,258) 26,209,804) 18,263,709|10,775,117| 1,724,582| 1,636,299| 454,627|30,228,804|35,227,057|124,520,599 
1900...... wiih Werrdted or phic eee doe 11,173,614] 1,730,102] 2,323,289 179,313|59,626,733 '24,194,411|145,666,125 


1 Of not more than 31 gallons. 


? Includes fermented liquors removed from breweries for export free of tax. 
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FERMENTED Liquors AND DISTILLED SPIRITS PRODUCED, 
AND DiIsTILLED Spirits Tax PaiD FOR CONSUMP- 
TION—Continued 


[From reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue] 


Production of Total Distilled spirits 
YEAR fruit brandy, Poneto other than 
(ended including | Pree tilled | fruit brandy 
June 30) apple, peach, < erie [tax paid for 
and grape P consumption] 
. e 
; 
Tax. gall. Tax. gall. Tax. gall. 
RGSS oe. d oa e's 1,799,861 119,528,011 67,426,000 
REGO ae cuties 1,504,880 81,849,260 69,295,361 
FEORsS cca ss c.s 1,804,712 117,767,101 87,254,001 
TEHSS. bral. shea" 3,403,852 89,992,555 67,039,910 
TOON We saae hs 4,047,602 128,568,201 99,267,732 
EQOOwarare kava 4,444,072 150,110,197 122,732,822 
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Liquor Consumption 
Liquor Traffic 


U.S. INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS, 1906 
Spirits 

Spirits distilled from apples, peaches, grapes, 
pears, pineapples, oranges, apricots, ber- 
Ties, prunes, figs, and cherries............ 
Spirits distilled from materials other than 
apples, peaches, grapes, pears, pineapples, 
oranges, apricots, berries, prunes, figs, and 
cherries: i: scives i dee oe aaa 
Rectifiers: (special tax) junecigses aioeces 
Wine made in imitation of champagne, and 
liquors produced by being rectified, etc... 7.20 


$1,959,807.28 


135,006,104.21 
314,362.91 


Retail liquor dealers (special tax).......... 5,407,981.31 
Wholesale liquor dealers (special tax)...... 600,326.63 
Manufacturers of stills (special tax)....... 1,391.66 
Stills and worms manufactured (special tax) 3,456.67 

Stamps for distilled spirits intended for ex- 
Orbeid i ctonucse Pe tanccine ee chy ets ane 2,345.25 

Case stamps for distilled spirits bottled in 
MUA fo) ost Gp oa ea si et Sigal p oratacee Mana at a eee weet 98,272.00 


$143,394,055.12 


IMPORTS INTO UNITED STATES 


Malt liquors: 


Wut Vy ORUOTS ci nc eect tna cicihs acces sisie eine MeL eta of 6 
PIULY OOUATS Ce Shae Soe + Dae etc ee Unk, Cent ate 


Spirits distilled: 


EAE Vip PA ULOUS feet sir onte weiss. sco shoves cit oe nie a ose Meta yeret al coats ie 
UE VelOllaTass cee Gelen aite ose ca hare vik aoe cocks Saccena oie areal ain 


Wines: 


Champagne and other sparkling, duty, dozen bottles....... 


Still wines: 


WsCASES Gib y PALIONS << occ cer ts ade os olsie oh Malepsee Ole nie se 
In other coverings, duty, dozen bottles................... 
Lotalawines duty taollarsss scone «cee cee aaeeice «ak « 
Total spirits, wines, and malt liquors, dollars............ 


1897 1900 1903 1906 
tees] 2,06463644 3,310,320 4,258,818 5,977,651 
ean  1,9805203 1,727,256 2,087,741 2,738,855 
Sate 3,021,465 2,482,020 3,229,526 3,287,612 
s2-a} 3,850,134 3,609,831 4,834,580 5,524,767 
eye 228,628 310,149 497,944 415,394 
nls 200759052 2,533,828 3,753,211 4,482,499 
states 309,281 315,920 440,869 546,688 
«ene! 6,862,465 7,421,495 10,249,296 10,993,968 
« a6 she 525272, 072 12,758,582 17,171,617 19,257,590 


The census of 1900 gives the following statistics 


of tating engaged in the U. S. in the liquor 
traihc: 
OccupaTION Mate | Fe | Total 
male 

Saloon-keepers 2.555. de cccce ceo 81,789| 2,086) 83,875 
Bartenders. nr. cas. cone ashes oleate 88,497 440| 88,937 
Retail dealers in liquors and wines...| 12,928 I9I| 13,119 
Bottlers (not soda- and mineral- 

WHEEL) Ree tats cates fe Rea ne 8,942 776| 9,718 
Brewers and maltsters.............] 20,709 275| 20,984 
Distillers and rectifiers............. 3,115 30| 3,145 
Hotel-keGpersic.n tans. caveats cue: 46,386| 8,545) 54,931 

262,366] 12,343| 274,709 


Besides these must be included a large number 
of druggists, grocers, restaurant- and café-keepers, 
waiters, and employees in transportation, etc. 

The National Temperance Almanac for 1907 gives 
the statistics, taken from government sources, 
presented in tabular form on p. 720. 

As to the total amount of money invested in 
the liquor traffic, we have only estimates. The 
National Temperance Almanac (1907) estimates 
the direct cost at $1,500,000,000, and compares 
this with $273,000,000 spent for public schools, 
$25,000,000 for clergymen’s salaries, and $689,- 
592,000, the net earnings of railroads. An esti- 
mate was made by an American delegate to the 
International Congress against Alcoholism at 
Stockholm (Aug., 1907), putting the total capital 
in the U. S. invested in the liquor traffic, in 1907, 
at $415,000,000. One should remember, tho, 
that figures vary, and that even under the most 
favorable circumstances they do not give a true 
idea of the actual state of affairs. For instance, 
one can never state exactly what percentage is 
used in the trades; 20, 25, or 30. 


Fermented and Malt Liquors 
Ale, beer, lager-beer, porter, and other simi- 


lar fermented liquors. (2 <4... 23.2305 82". $54,651,636.63 


Brewers’ (special. tax). cia. 4.0.1 atrooeetete 162,637.57 
Retail dealers in malt liquors (special tax). . 311,698.04 
Wholesale dealers in malt liquors (special 
CBX) SST ais as disld 4d eee 515,886.32 
TOtels-S 2f sts eas ce te $55,641,858.56 


CITIES 


In New York City the number of liquor-tax 
certificates in force (1906) were, for hotels, 2,459, 
and saloons, clubs, etc., 8,317. The net revenue 
from licenses was $11,470,142 (of which $5,735,- 
223 went to the state). 

For Chicago, Mr. G. K. Turner (in McClure’s 
Magazine, April, 1907) gives the following sug- 
gestive figures which may serve to show the extent 
and methods of the liquor trade in other cities. 
He says (in brief) : 


In 1906 the receipts in the retail liquor trade in Chicago 
were over $100,000,000; they were probably about $115,000,- 
ooo. There are 7,300 licensed liquor sellers in Chicago, and 
in addition about a thousand places where liquor is sold 
illegally. The only business which approacies this in number 
of establishments, according to the Chicago directory, is the 
grocery trade, which has about 5,200, The city spends at 
least half as much for what it drinks as for what it eats— 
not counting the cost of the cooking and serving of food. 

The great central power in the liquor business in America 
is the brewery. In the past thirty-five years the per-capita 

consumption of spirituous liquor in the Ss. 
has increased not at all. The per-capita con- 


Liquor sumption of malt liquor has trebled. This in- 

Traffic crease has come, partly because of the demand 

for a milder drink, but largely also because 

Methods of another fact: because the breweries own or 


control the great majority of the saloons of 

American cities, They have a distinct policy: 

If there are not as many saloons as there can be, supply them. 

This is what has been done in Chicago. Fully 90 per cent of 

the Chicago saloons are under some obligation to the brewery; 
with at least 80 per cent this obligation is a serious one. 

Almost every saloon-keeper sells the beer of one brewer 

only. There is now one retail liquor dealer to every 285 people, 
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disregarding, of course, the 1,000 unlicensed dealers. In the but fell to £164,167,941, thus giving an actual and propor- 


laboring wards the licensed saloons run as many as one to 
every 150. = 
Chicago expended not less than $55,000,000 for beer in 1906. 


II. Other Countries 


Dr. Dawson Burns, who is considered the best 
authority on the subject in the United Kingdom, 
says (Daily Mail Year Book, 1907): 


The total expenditure in the United Kingdom on distilled 
and fermented liquors in 1905 may be taken at £164,167,941, 
which amount, compared with the expenditure in 1904, shows 
a decrease of £4,819,224. On spirits there was a decrease 
of £1,857,169; on beer, of £2,922,093; on wine, of £39,962. 

As this is the sixth year showing a consecutive annual de- 
creased expenditure on alcoholic liquors, it 
will be interesting to enumerate each annual 
decrease since 1899, when the estimated ex- 
penditure was £185,927,227—1900 showed 
a, decrease of £1,046,031; 1901, £3,142,953; 
1902, 42,238,426; 1903, 45,054,546; 1904, 
45,458,106; 1905, £4,819,224; decrease in six 
years, £21,759,286. 

But it whonid be further observed that the population of the 
United Kingdom has increased since 1899 to the extent of 
2,659,834, or about 6% per cent; and, if the expenditure had 
proportionately increased, it would have amounted in 1905 
to £198,012,495, But it not only failed to rise to that amount, 


Great 
Britain 


tional decrease of 433,844,554. 


Dr. Burns estimates the drink expenditure for 
1905 of London at £18,779,906; Liverpool, £2,- 
799,144; Glasgow, £2,449,062; Manchester, 
#2,253,520; Birmingham, £2,173,100. The cap- 
ital value of breweries, distilleries, and their 
licensed property, and of all licensed houses and 
the trade in all forms in the United Kingdom, was 
estimated in 1898 to be £230,000,000. The num- 
ber of breweries licensed 1905-6 was. 5,142, 
compared with 9,050 in 1894-95, there being a 
strong tendency to combination of the trade in a 
few large firms. ’ 

The German Empire spent (1905-6) 2,826,- 
000,000 marks for alcoholic drinks, compared with 
419,000,000 mk. for public schools, according 
to Dr. Waldschmidt. (Der Alkoholismus, March, 
1906.) For other countries the extent of the 
traffic can only be estimated from the amount of 
their liquor consumption. (See Liquor, Con- 
SUMPTION OF.) 


REFERENCE: See TEMPERANCE. 
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LIST, FRIEDRICH: German Nationalist; born 
at Reutlingen, Wurttemberg, in 1789. Professor 
of political economy at Titbingen in 1817, he re- 
signed in 1819 to devote himself to the develop- 
ment of German industry. Elected to the Diet 
of Wiurttemberg, he exposed the vices of the ad- 
ministration, and was condemned in 1822 to ten 
months’ imprisonment. Fled to Switzerland, 
but returning in 1824, was imprisoned at Asperg, 
later was pardoned and allowed to emigrate to’ 
the United States. He séttled in Pennsylvania, 
pean here his ‘‘Outlines of a New System of 

olitical Economy’”’ (1827), in which he attacked 
the ideas of Adam Smith, and outlined an economy 
on anational basis. Having discovered a deposit 
of anthracite on his grounds, he was able to return 
to Europe in 1833 with an independent fortune. 
Settled at Augsburg and devoted himself to an 
agitation for a suitable system of railway lines 
and to economic writing. Ina fit of despondency 
he shot himself, Nov. 30, 1846. 

Ingram says of him: 

Another element of opposition [to the latssez-faire school in 
Germany] was represented by Friedrich List (1798-1846), a 
man of great intellectual vigor as well as practical energy, and 
notable as having powerfully contributed by his writings to 
the formation of the German Zollverein. His principal work is 
entitled ‘‘Das Nationale System der Politischen Oekonomie”’ 
(1841; 6th ed., 1877; Eng. trans., 1885). . . . It was par- 
ticularly against the cosmopolitan principle in the modern 
economical system that he protested, and against the ab- 
solute doctrine of free trade, which was in harmony with that 

rinciple. He gave prominence to the national idea, and 
insisted on the special requirements of each nation according 
to its circumstances and especially to the degree of its develop- 
ment. ... The nation having a continuous life, its true 
wealth consists—and this is List’s fundamental doctrine— 
not in the quantity of exchange-values which it possesses, but 
in the full and many-sided development of its productive 
powers, 


LIVERMORE, MARY ASHTON (née RICE): 
Temperance advocate, woman _ suffragist, lec- 
turer; born in Boston, 1821. Was a pupil and 
for some time a teacher in the female seminary in 
Charlestown, Mass. Left this to teach a family 
school in Virginia, and remained there three 
he to return North a radical abolitionist. 

hile teaching at Duxbury, Mass., she met 
Daniel P. Livermore, a Universalist clergyman, 
whom she married, devoting herself to aiding his 
temperance labors. In 1862 she became one of 
the agents of the northwestern branch of the 
United States Sanitary Commission, and during 
that year traveled throughout the Northwest, 
everywhere organizing sanitary aid societies. 
In the spring of 1863 she made a tour of the 
hospitals and military posts on the Mississippi. 

After the war she labored in the woman’s suf- 
frage and temperance movements. In 1869 she 
established the Agitator, a woman’s suffrage pa- 
per, but in 1870 became editor of the Woman’s 
Journal of Boston. In 1872 she resigned to 
devote herself to the platform, and for years 
spoke five nights in the week for five months in 
the year. 

Mrs. Livermore was much interested in pol- 
itics; was twice sent by the Republicans of her 
town as delegate to the Massachusetts State Re- 
publican Convention, charged with the presen- 
tation of woman suffrage resolutions, which were 
accepted and incorporated into the party plat- 
form. She was for ten years president of the 
Massachusetts Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. President of the Woman’s Congress dur- 
ing the first two years of its organization, she 
also served as president of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. She died in 1905. 
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LIVERPOOL: An English city of considerable 
antiquity. It has been identified as the British 
port called Portus Segantiorum by Ptolemy, the 
geographer of Alexandria, and dates therefore 
from the Roman occupation of Britain. The 
origin of the modern name is doubtful, but the 
most probable derivation is from the Teutonic 
hlith = a slope; thus Liverpool or Litherpool, as 
it was sometimes written, may mean the ‘‘pool 
on the slope.”” The topography of the city gives 
some support to this theory. The earliest char- 
ter of Liverpool was granted by Henry II. in 
1173. King John granted a charter in 1207, 
and the history of Liverpool as a borough may 
be said to date from the latter year. The growth 
of the population was slow until the end of the 
eighteenth century. In 1700 the population was 
but 5,700 persons. Gradually the maritime and 
commercial business of the port assumed impor- 
tant dimensions. Beginning with Ireland and 
the coastwise trade, the merchants rapidly ex- 
tended their operations to the Virginian tobacco 
trade, the West Indies, North America, and the 
west coast of Africa, the latter eventually be- 
coming the most important market. Many of 
the ships were ‘‘privateers,’’ adding the spoils 
of warfare to the profits of com- 
merce, and quite a large number were 
engaged in the slave trade between 
the Guinea coast and the West In- 
dies. From a return made in the year 1771 it 
appears that 105 ships sailed from Liverpool to 
Africa, and carried to the West Indies 28,200 
negroes. In 1788, when suppression of slavery 
was agitated, it was stated that the profit to 
Liverpool from the slave trade amounted to 
#300,000 per annum. In 1801 the population 
of the city had risen to 77,000; by 1851 it rose 
to .375,955; by 1go1, to 686,332; and by 1904 
to 723,430. 

The system of docks for which Liverpool is 
world-famous originated in 1708, when Thomas 
Steers recommended and carried out 
the conversion of the ‘‘Pool’’ into 
a wet dock by impounding the water 
with flood-gates, so as to keep vessels 
afloat regardless of tide. The flood-gate had been 
employed in ancient times, and by the Dutch 
and Italians at a more modern period, in con- 
nection with canals and irrigation, but Liverpool 
was the first to utilize it in a tidal estuary for 
the purpose of neutralizing its ebbs and flows. 
The first dock was opened in 1715. ‘There are 
now in existence 63 wet docks, the largest of 
them being capable of accommodating the largest 
of steamships. The total water area of the docks 
is about 700 acres with a lineal quayage of about 
50 miles. There are also numerous graving 
docks for repair work. Many of the docks are 
surrounded by warehouses for the storing of 
cargo. The Tobacco Warehouse at Stanley 
Dock, 125 feet high, with a floor area of 36 acres, 
is probably the largest warehouse in the world, 
and is capable of storing 60,000 hogsheads of 
tobacco. Special warehouses have been pro- 
vided for grain, wool, and general produce. A 
landing stage for enabling passengers to land 
and embark at any state of the tide, 
extends for 2,478 feet along the river- 
front. The entire Dock Estate, a 
property of enormous value, is con- 
trolled and managed by a body of 
twenty-eight gentlemen known as the Mersey 
Docks and Harbor Board, constituted by act 
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of Parliament. Twenty-four of these are elected 
by the dock ratepayers, i. e., persons paying 
rates and dues on ships and goods, and the re- 
maining four are appointed by a commission con- 
sisting of three members of the British Govern- 
ment. The aggregate tonnage entering and 
clearing at Liverpool during the year ending 
June 30, 1906, was 32,295,712 tons. There is 
perhaps no greater monument to the wisdom 
and efficiency of public management than the 
Liverpool Dock Estate. Without the incentive 
of individual gain, the representatives of the 
commercial community devote their best ener- 
gies to the consolidation and enlargement of the 
public estate; they receive no remuneration 
whatever for their services—the position being 
regarded as an honor to be attained only by 
the best men in the various branches of trade. 
No interest, political or otherwise, is allowed the 
slightest footing in the councils of the board, 
and it would be difficult to find another in- 
stance of services so impersonal, yet highly ex- 
pert and laborious, being given without any 
inducement save public spirit and honorable dis- 
tinction. 

Among the public services which are munici- 
pally controlled and managed in Liverpool only 

the more important can be described 
Public here. The Electricity Supply De- 
Ownership partment of the City Council took 
over by purchase in 1896 the under- 
taking of a private company which 
had operated in the city from 1883. The pur- 
chase price was £400,000 and the business had 
then a total plant capacity of 10,000 horse 
power. The pressure of supply was 110 volts. 
Immediately on taking over the system the 
municipality increased the pressure, and erected 
new generating stations. On Dec. 31, 1905, the 
capital expended amounted to £1,849,775, and 
the surplus profit, after paying all working costs 
and charges for interest and sinking fund for the 
year 1905, exceeded £50,775—a large portion of 
which was handed over to the general fund of 
the city in reduction of rating. During the year 
1905 the department supplied in lighting and 
power, including supply to the Tramway De- 
partment, a total of 31,452,323 units at a charge 
which averaged 3.172d. per unit to private users, 
2d. per unit for public purposes other than tram- 
way power, and 1.107d. for tramway power. 
The charges have been several times reduced 
since the service was municipalized. The de- 
partment is at present (1906) considering a 
scheme for supplying motors to small workshops 
on the hire system in order to increase the use 
of electricity for industrial purposes. 

The Tramway Department has been similarly 
successful. Taking over by purchase in 1897 
the undertaking of a joint stock 
company, the city speedily con- 
verted the horse tramway into an 
I electric system. The capital ex- 
penditure Dec. 31, 1905, stood at £1,898,812, 
and the length of track operated was 104 miles. 
The surplus, after paying interest on loan capi- 
tal, and setting aside sinking fund and depreci- 
ation, reserve, and renewal funds, amounted in 
1905 to £27,108, which was transferred to gen- 
eral rate account and there served to reduce the 
rates levied upon the citizens. The success of 
the municipal tramway undertaking was achieved 
upon fares greatly reduced (a passenger is car- 
ried two miles and a half for 1d.), wages of em- 
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ployees increased, and hours of labor shortened 
by about one third. 

The proper housing of the poorer citizens has 
for many years exercised the ingenuity of the 
Liverpool City Council. As far back 
as 1869 six blocks of cottages, known 
as St. Martin’s Cottages, were erected 
out of funds of ‘‘Capital Personal 
Estate’’ belonging to the city. At a later period 
extensive clearances of slum property were made 
and the cleared sites were offered for sale on 
condition that workmen’s dwellings at cheap 
rents should be erected. No purchaser com- 
ing forward, the City Council proceeded to erect 
the Victoria Square Dwellings and the Juvenal 
Street Laborers’ Dwellings (371 tenements in 
all). These were opened in 1885 and 1890. It 
was found that, owing to the rent charge being 
somewhat higher than that of the demolished 
property, the new dwellings were tenanted by 
a class of workers superior to the former tenants 
of the site, the latter being crowded together 
in ‘‘sublet’’ houses in the neighborhood. It 
was felt to be desirable to rehouse the poorest 
of the poor, and eventually a new type of dwell- 
ing was designed—plain, but substantial and 
thoroughly sanitary—in which it was possible 
to accommodate the former tenants of the slum 
at a rent averaging about 1s. perroom. A large 
number of dwellings have now been built, and 
the greatest care’ is taken to let these corporation 
tenements only to tenants who have actually 
been dispossest or are about to be dispossest b 
the slum demolitions of the City Council. Mode 
ifications of the original design are frequently 
made in the direction of greater comfort and con- 
venience. In 1905 the Eldon Street Dwellings 
were opened. These houses, three stories high, 
comprizing twelve three-roomed tenements, were 
built of crusht clinker (from the Council’s refuse 
destructors) and Portland cement, molded into 
slabs, each slab forming a complete side or roof 
of a room, openings for doors and windows, as 
well as fireplaces and flues, being formed in the 
molding. The staircases, balconies, and chim- 
neys above the roof are similarly molded in 
blocks. Owing to the difficulty and expense of 
transporting and hoisting the heavy slabs, this 
small experiment proved to be expensive. On 
a larger scale, however, it is expected to work out 
cheaper than the ordinary brick and mortar 
dwelling. 

According to a report dated March 21, 1906, 
the Council had erected 1,820 tenements in all, 
with 4,359 rooms. The cost or valuation of the 
land for housing purposes and the cost of build- 
ings amounted together to £356,705. The gross 
annual rental was £17,799. There were also in 
course of erection or projected, 340 tenements 
consisting of 951 rooms. For the year 1905 the 
net receipts, after deducting repairs and expenses, 
were £7,312—a little over 2 per cent on the 
capital outlay. It will be seen therefore that the 
result is not sufficient to pay interest and sinking- 
fund, and the housing scheme thus necessitates 
a small charge upon the rates. 

The Council has hitherto confined its building 
operations to the central part of the city. It 
will before long be compelled to turn its attention 
to the suburbs where private builders are erect- 
ing houses which are likely to deteriorate into 
slums in a very few years. During the last half 
century many building by-laws have been made 
to check the tendency to overcrowd the houses 
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upon a given area, but much remains to be done. 
Reformers are demanding increased powers for 
controlling the planning of streets and building 
areas on the outskirts of great cities so that 
ample space shall be secured about every dwell- 
ing. 
Besides the important departments mentioned 
above, the city owns landed estate yielding about 
#100,000 per annum; it has constructed impor- 
tant engineering works for the purpose of pro- 
curing a constant and plentiful supply of pure 
water from the mountains of Wales; it owns and 
manages six markets which bring in a net rev- 
enue of £16,000 a year; it manufactures paving 
slabs from street refuse; it owns and works two 
large sewage farms producing crops of rye-grass, 
cabbages, potatoes, mangel-wurzels, and beet-root, 
the income from the produce covering the ex- 
penses of the farms; it paves its own streets and 
constructs its own sewers; it collects and disposes 
of all the refuse of the streets and houses; it 
constructs its tramways and repairs the cars. 
Besides these useful undertakings the city pro- 
vides parks, gardens, recreation grounds, botanic 
gardens, palm-houses, aviaries, museums, art- 
gallery, libraries, baths, wash-houses, hospitals, 
and convalescent homes for the pleasure, health, 
or instruction of the citizens. Liverpool munic- 
ipal effort has also largely contributed to the 
founding of the local university; and numerous 
elementary and secondary schools, technical 
schools, a nautical college, industrial schools, 
are controlled and managed by the City Council. 
A very recent departure was the establishment 
of depots for the sale of sterilized milk for in- 
fants. It is hoped by this venture to reduce the 
tate of infant mortality. In addition to the 
constructive work carried on directly by this 
enterprising municipality, there is a vast amount 
done in the way of inspection of private enter- 
prise. A bacteriological department analyzes 
food and drugs; the medical officer’s department 
inspects bakehouses, common lodging-houses, 
canal-boats, shippens, milk-shops, insanitary 
property, workshops where offensive trades are 
conducted, and endeavors to diminish the smoke 
nuisance. A special staff of female sanitary in- 
spectors is occupied in visitation among the 
poorer classes in order to instruct mothers in the 
care of infants; they also inspect workshops 
where women are employed, assist the Police- 
Aided Clothing Association in clothing poor chil- 
dren, and render other useful services. 
JoHN EpWaARDs. 
REFERENCES: Pictou’s Memorials of Liverpool, Handbook 
compiled for the Congress of the Royal Institution of Public 
Health, 1903; Annual Reports of the Medical Officer of 
Health, Reports of Proceedings of the City Council, Reports 
of various Committees of the City Council, Reports and 


Pamphlets of Liverpool Housing Association, Publications 
of the Liverpool Fabian Society. 


LLOYD-GEORGE, DAVID: President of the 
English Board of Trade (1905) and M.P.; born in 
1863, at Manchester, England; educated in the 
Church School at Lilanstymdury and privately. 
Read law and was admitted to practise as a 
solicitor in 1884. An eager and enthusiastic 
Liberal, Mr. Lloyd-George has always been active 
in politics and has had a most strenuous career. 
In 1890 was elected to Parliament for the Car- 
narvon District, North Wales: At the defeat of 
the Conservatives and the coming in of the 
Liberal Party in 1905 he was given a portfolio as 
President of ‘the Board of Trade in the new 
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cabinet formed by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
a Address: Brynawel, Criccieth, Carnarvon, 
ales, 


LLOYD, HENRY DEMOREST: Socialist au- 
thor; born New York City, 1847; educated public 
schools, Dr. Anthon’s School, and Columbia 
College, class of ’67. Studied at Columbia Law 


. School, LL.D.; admitted to New York bar in 186y 


and to bar of Chicago in 1872, but never practised. 
In 1871 he took an active part in the overthrow 
of Tammany and the Tweed Ring. He was 
secretary of the American Free Trade League, 
1868 to 1872. Delegate for New York to Liberal 
Republican Convention at Cincinnati in 1872 he 
opposed the nomination of Horace Greeley. 
From 1872 to 1885 he was successively literary 
and financial editor and editorial writer on his 
Chicago Tribune, beginning here his study and 
observation of the great industrial combinations 
then forming. In 1881 he published ‘‘The Story 
of the Great Monopoly,” the first arraignment of 
the Standard Oil Company and the railroads in 
granting it discriminating rebates. This was 
followed by other articles in like vein, notably 
“The Lords of Industry.’’ He endeavored to 
save the lives of the Chicago anarchists, thinking 
them unjustly condemned. Lloyd gave much 


* time to active work in the labor struggles of his 


time, was counsel for the Anthracite Miners 
before the Coal Strike Commission in 1902, and 
worked earnestly in 1903 for public ownership of 
the street railways of Chicago. It was in these 
last labors for the people that he contracted 
the illness of which he died in Sept., 1903. 
He was a radical opponent of the private use 
of public wealth, believing that the producers 
should own the wealth they produced. His ideals 
worked toward a cooperative commonwealth 
where social love would replace the present strife, 
and could see no limit to the development of 
man, who in his function of creator is to redeem 
both himself and society. Politically he believed 
party to be a necessary evil for the present and 
had determined to join the Socialists as being the 
only party which avowed a social ideal, inter- 
national as well as national, and offered a program 
for the next great step, namely—the extension of 
the democratic principles to industry. In addi- 
tion to the works already mentioned he wrote 
“Wealth Against Commonwealth”’; ‘‘Labor Co- 
partnership”; ‘‘A Country Without Strikes’’; 
“Newest England,”’ etc. 


LOBBY: ‘‘The lobby” is the name given to 
persons who undertake to influence the members 
of a legislature and thereby to secure the pass- 
ing of bills. The term includes both those who, 
since they hang about the chamber, and make a 
regular profession of working upon members, are 
called ‘‘lobbyists’’ and those persons who on any 
particular occasion may come up to advocate, by 
argument or solicitation, any particular measure 
in which they happen to be interested. The 
name, therefore, does not necessarily impute any 
improper motive or conduct, tho it is commonly 
used in an unfavorable sense. 

Says Mr. A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Con- 
gress, in the American Cyclopedia of Political 
Science, article ‘‘Lobby”’: 

What is known as lobbying by no means implies in all cases 
the use of money to affect legislation. This corruption is 
frequently wholly absent in cases where the OL is most 


industrious, numerous, persistent, and successful. y casual 
interviews, by informal conversation, by formal presentation 
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of facts and arguments, by printed appeals in pamphlet form, 
by newspaper communications and leading articles, by per- 
sonal introductions from or through men of supposed influence 
by dinners, receptions, and other entertainments, by the arts 
of social life and the charms of feminine attraction, the public 
man is beset to look favorably upon the measure which in- 
terested parties seek to have enacted. 


Unfortunately, however, the lobby usually de- 
generates till it is mainly a lobby in the bad sense. 
This results almost inevitably from methods of 
legislation, particularly in the United States. In 
the U. S. legislatures all business goes before 
committees—not only private bills, but public 
bills—often involving great pecuniary interests. 
To give a bill a fair chance of passing, the com- 
mittee must be induced to report in favor of it. 
The committees have no quasi-judicial rules of 
procedure, but inquire into the subject, and usu- 
ally by giving hearings on the subject to inter- 
ested parties. If the committee can be gained 
the bill usually passes. The fate of a bill, there- 
fore, often really lies in the hands of a few men, 
tho the responsibility can be thrown on the whole 
legislature. This gives enormous opportunity 
for corruption. Great corporations are some- 
times interested to the extent of millions on the 
wording of a bill. Politicians of the lowest type 
can, therefore, get large bribes from corrupt cor- 
porations. This all but compels other corpora- 
tions to bribe likewise. If the corporation does 
not, the corrupt corporation will gain the legisla- 
tion. As a result, the average corporation that 
seeks a bill goes to the legislature with money in 
its hand, and still oftener it goes with money to 
buy off legislation that would injure, legislation 
often simply introduced to make the corporation 
pay for preventing its passage, or legislative 
blackmail. The corporation often has to spend 
money to gain a perfectly just andright bill. It 
is on this all but inevitable result of present indus- 
trial and commercial methods that the lobby 
fattens. Nor does the money always need to be 
corruptly spent. A sharp lobbyist, who knows 
the ins and outs of legislative practise, who 
knows many of the legislators, who knows who is 
corruptible and who not, who knows how to 
bring political influence to bear in this way or 
that, can often obtain or defeat legislation with- 
out the use of money. He may sell his influence, 
and the corporation money go into his pocket 
without his buying the legislators. It is in such 
ways that around almost all American legislatures 
has grown up “‘a third house,’ which is some- 
times more influential than the other two. (See 
CORRUPTION.) 

Efforts have been made to check the practise 
of lobbying, both in Congress and in state legis- 
latures. Statutes have been passed severely 
punishing any person who offers any money or 
value to any member with a view to influence 
his vote. It has been repeatedly held by the 
courts that ‘‘contracts which have for their ob- 
ject to influence legislation in any other manner 
than by such open and public presentation of 
facts, arguments, and appeals to reason as are 
recognized as proper and legitimate with all 
public bodies must be held void.” 

It has been attempted to lessen lobbying by 
restricting the legislatures. Some states enacted 
a law compelling all lobbyists to be registered, 
that it may be known who they are and whom 
they represent, and exacting an account of all 
money spent in lobbying. Lobbies have been 
formed to represent the public interest, but they 
have no definite organization. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND: Per- 
haps the most concise way of stating the present 
position of local government in England is to 
give the chief items in the accounts of the money 
received and spent by our local councils. The 
following figures are taken from the ‘Annual 
Report of the Local Government Board, 1905,” 
which deals with the financial year 1902-3. The 
total receipts of local authorities in England and 
Wales were (the earlier figures are given for 
comparison) : 

IgOI-2...... £121,500,000 
1903-3). ute 129,000,000 


452,600,000 
111,900,000 


1879-80... 60... 
TQOO-LT eevee 


Analysing the last year’s accounts more closely 
we find that the total included receipts from: 
Ph sie £50,000,000 (as compared with £22,000,000 in 1879— 
I oO}. 


Gas acct cae seit $7,000,000 


Tramways..... 43,750,000 
Water-works.... 4,000,000 


Electricity..... 1,750,000 


The total expenditure of these local authorities 
for this same year 1902-3 was £1 28,960,000; made 
up of the following chief items: 


Repayment and interest of loans. £20,280,000 


FAI GN WAYS icc ok onn.t es aot eee 16,600,000 
Poor relief art, i005 8. nd Sok ie 15,500,000 
Eeducationy/c jar <i > sayeeerea 13,300,000 
TramwWaySons oh: ccccis 4 ee ee 7,000,000 

As escola ein exer Giese a's a ose ee one 6,300,000 
Wateti teat its te. 30. edantn eee 6,000,000 
Police. idan.) ose St es eee 5,900,000 
Electricit ics, ieieu + cata a4 clase eee 5,300,000 

OC WARE E aigic cragein aisle. sha (x8) eunie erate 4,500,000 


The loans outstanding at the end of the year 
amounted to £370,500,000. All the above figures 
clearly demonstrate the vast increase in the im- 
portance of local government activities and the 
enormous nature of the sums already involved. 
It is useful to remember that the national revenue 
of Great Britain in 1903 was £151,550,000; 
while the national debt stood at about £650,000,- 
ooo. There are periodical, perhaps incessant, 
outcries that the local councils are spending too 
much money, but this is mainly the criticism of 
irresponsible persons who do not know the facts. 
The rational citizen has quite decided that the 
local councils are making a profitable use of the 
public money; and that an active policy on the 
part of the councils is an essential part of civiliza- 
tion. ‘‘Municipal trading” is pushing out its 
boundaries every day, just because it has been 
demonstrated beyond dispute that the public in- 
terest is better served by a public council than 
by a private company whose chief object is 
private gain. 

Such being, in barest outline, the statistical 
facts of English local government, it remains to 
point out the more important problems which 
arise in this department of our public affairs. 
There are two problems which most urgently call 
for solution. 

(1) The law concerning English local govern- 
ment ts in a state of extreme confusion, and must be 
made precise and clear. It isa rash deed to write 
down a generalization from the data of social 
science, but we may say that the 
Municipal Corporation Act of 1835 
was the first attempt to reduce 
medieval chaos to modern order in 
the affairs of local government. Until 1835 the 
power of local government had been the power to 
govern a neighborhood as the authorities of that 
place pleased; there was little attempt to force 
them to consider the wider interests of the whole 
nation; each borough had its own customs. The 
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Act of 1835 laid down a uniform code which was to 
apply to the bulk of the boroughs of England. 
his modern process of national uniformity has 
been continued and extended until at the present 
time we find our local affairs in the hands of 
various public bodies (Parish, District, both urban 
and rural, Borough, and County Councils, Boards 
of Guardians, and Magistrates), who are called to 
administer their duties under the terms of com- 
rehensive acts of which the chief are the Local 
overnment Acts of 1888 and 1894, the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1882, and the Public Health 
Act of 1875. So far stated the position seems 
fairly simple, but closer examination reveals a 
very remarkable state of things; for example, the 
Public Health Act, 1875, requires 2,200 closely 
printed pages of notes and references to over 600 
other acts of Parliament to explain its meaning. 
It is necessary to read innumerable acts of 
Parliament besides the Municipal Corporations 
Act before a citizen can understand the powers of 
borough councils. Besides the main Poor Law 
Acts of 1601, 1834, and 1868, there are 400 other 
acts bearing on the subject and explained in 
1,800 reported cases. The law of rating is scat- 
tered in almost 100 acts and 1,200 cases. Further, 
special subjects of local government are dealt 
with by separate acts on tramways, electricity, 
gas, water, small holdings, allotments, housing 
for the working classes, burials, police, highways; 
to enter the domain of local government is 
immediately to be faced by a long row—many 
long rows—of acts of Parliament and law books. 
The layman is helpless in this confusion; be it 
whispered, the lawyer is often hard prest for an 
answer. Ifthe people are to govern, if democracy 
is to be aught but a theory, then the law must 
be made infinitely more understandable. It 
must be still more codified and also revised to- 
ward more simplicity. There is, for example, 
no need for district councils; their work could be 
easily distributed between the Parish Councils 
and the County Councils. The District Council 
area is too small for economical administration; it 
is too large for its rhembers to intimately know 
the needs of the inhabitants. Then the Boards of 
Guardians must be abolished and their duties 
handed over to the County Councils. Come what 
may, simple law is the price of democratic control. 
(2) The complicated business of local govern- 
ment must ultimately be conducted by the wes 
sional expert. The problem before the elected coun- 
cilors is how to choose the expert official. It is 
clear, for example, that the best managers of 
the city tramways, the electricity supply station, 
the municipal water-works, are not likely to be 
chosen by way of the ballot-box; the matter re- 
quires detailed discussion which would not be 
appropriate to the election platform. We must 
learn to conduct our public affairs as men of 
sound business sense. The problem is exactly 
the one before the shareholders in a private com- 
any. It is perhaps the greatest merit of the 
Bacdeion Act of 1902 that it will serve as a 
model for future local government in England. 
Its ‘‘Education Committee’ system seems the 
most hopeful method of finding the proper of- 
ficials. This system is, briefly, the County Coun- 
cil appoints a number of its own members to sit 
as an Education Committee; and also coopts a 
certain number of persons who have special 
knowledge of education; the whole committee 
controls the education of its area through the 
officials whom it selects. This judicious com- 
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bination of members elected directly by the 
people and members chosen, indirectly, for 
their eee knowledge, is the basis of a new 
method in local government, which is perhaps 
its most significant recent development. The 
other important fact in this Education Act is 
that it selects the County Council as the proper 
authority to undertake great public affairs. No 
other local governing area is large enough to pay 


* for the very best men or to administer with the 


utmost economy. The County Council is marked 
out as the most important administrative body 
in future English local government. 

G. R. S. Taytor. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT INFORMATION BU- 
REAU, THE: This bureau, conducted by the 
Independent Labor Party, and the Fabian So- 
ciety of London, England, was formed for the 
purpose of giving information on the work and 
powers of municipal bodies, boards of guardians, 
and other local authorities. The bureau has not 
been long in existence, and unfortunately is not 
so well known as it should be; nevertheless the 
continued prosperity and widening usefulness of 
the society shows how deeply the work done for 
its members is appreciated. Address: The Fa- 
an Society, 3 Clements Inn, Strand, London, 


LOCAL OPTION: The privilege granted to a 
political division, as a county or town, of deter- 
mining whether the sale of intoxicants shall be 
prohibited within its limits. Local option is 
prohibition brought down to the level of a work- 
able public sentiment. The difference between 
the local optionist and the extreme prohibitionist 
is not in kind but in the size of the political 
units. Local option crystallizes public senti- 
ment in a given community and brings it to bear 
upon the liquor question for immediate results. 
State-wide prohibition is after all but a large 
kind of local option. 

The principle of local option does not refuse 
to abolish saloons where it can, because it can- 
not yet abolish them everywhere it would. It is 
sometimes argued that local option is a com- 
promise with evil. This is not the case. It is 
prohibitory to the full extent of the public sen- 
timent existing. 

It is likewise argued that the saloon is an evil 
demanding the enactment of prohibitory laws 
the same as theft or murder. But persons pre- 
senting this argument forget that all agree that 
to steal or murder is wrong, but all do not agree 
that the traffic in intoxicating liquors is wrong. 
Vast numbers of our population, who must be 
regarded as good citizens because they are thrifty 
and law-abiding, do not believe that the traffic 
in and use of intoxicating liquors is wrong. With 
these people a long course of education is neces- 
sary to bring them to a full realization and recog- 
nition of the immorality and crime attendant 
upon the traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

There are few better methods of education for 
accomplishing this work than the operation of 
the local-option principle. The agitation lead- 
ing up to the annual or biennial local-option 
elections in the different political units is of im- 
mense educational value, and furnishes its ad- 
vocates frequent and full opportunities for the 
discussion of the prohibition principle. Every 
municipality, township, or county that abolishes 
the saloons is, by the beneficial effects of this act, 
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a standing argument for the extension of the 
principle to the larger political units. As the 
steam in the boiler increases in pressure with the 
action of the engine, so does the public sentiment 
of the people develop in proportion to the fre- 
quency of the opportunities of putting it into 
effective operation. 

The solution of the liquor problem is too great 
a task to be accomplished by any one church or 
political party. e are coming steadily to rec- 
ognize the necessity of bringing to bear upon it 
the mobilized public sentiment of all churches 
and all parties. This can be done only by the 
separation of the question from all other essential 
public and political issues of government. Such 
a separation allows the Church to assume its 
proper place in the. problem of temperance re- 
form, and furnishes frequent opportunities for 
the exercise of its gifts and graces. 

Again, laws abolishing the liquor traffic are 
not self-acting. No law is operative that has 
not a public sentiment behind it. The merits 
of local option may be seen most clearly in what 
has already been accomplished. The states of 
Louisiana, Kentucky, Florida, Texas, West Vir- 

inia, Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Gare North Carolina, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina, containing a population of 27,000,000, 
taken as a whole are in point of ter- 
ritory seven eighths prohibition. 
This has been brought about entirely 
through local-option laws. In many 
of the Northern states from large and increasing 
territory the saloon is being abolished by the ap- 
plication of improved local-option laws which 
are being enacted by the various state legisla- 
tures. While the South is much in advance of 
the North because of the absence of the foreign 
population, nevertheless most rapid strides are 
being made in most of the Northern states. 
Ohio, for example, which because of its many 
large cities ranks third or fourth as a saloon 
state, is rapidly abolishing the traffic. Of the 
1,371 townships in the state nearly 1,100 of them 
have abolished saloons. Of the 763 incorporated 
villages and cities about 470 are now dry. 

The effort to put these local-option laws in 
operation has developed a sustained public sen- 
timent, which in most instances compels the 
enforcement of the law. It has unified and given 
direction to the efforts of the Church against the 
liquor traffic. The operation of the law makes 
possible increased legislation for its application 
to still larger political units. Hence we con- 
clude that local option is the gradual and nat- 
ural approach to the ultimate overthrow of the 
beverage liquor traffic. (See TEMPERANCE.) 

Purtey A. BAKER. 


LOCAL PROHIBITION: Term commonly ap- 
plied to the policy of refusing license to sell in- 
toxicating liquors in municipalities, townships, 
and counties. It commonly rests upon state 
statutes giving subdivisions to the state local 
option (that is, local choice). In a few cases 
local prohibition is secured for some community 
by direct act of the legislature, and in some 
cities, for example Chicago, sections are some- 
times placed under a prohibitory policy by the 
city council. The earliest local option in Amer- 
ica was granted in Indiana by the laws of 1832. 
In 1833 the legislature in Georgia gave local op- 
tion, to be exercised by the local courts, to two 
counties in that state. Between 1833 and 1850 
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many communities in different states secured the 
right and voted out the legal traffic in liquor. 
With the rise of the idea of state prohibition in- 
terest in local prohibition grew less and was 
heard of again but little, until after the Civil War. 
New York readopted a local-option system in 
1873, and it has come to be part of the laws of 
the majority of the states. The theory has three 
classes of advocates: temperance people who seek 
to obtain some advantage against the saloon 
without encountering partizan opposition; poli- 
ticians who welcome it as an outlet for temperance 
sentiment without disturbance to party politics; 
liquor dealers who accept it as a last resort to 
segregate dangerous temperance sentiment and 
ward off prohibition of wider extent. . 

The growth of the Anti-Saloon League, which 
works almost solely for local prohibition, has 
caused a wide revival of interest in the subject 
during the last ten years. The league has intro- 
duced the idea of option by ‘“‘residence dis- 
tricts’”’ in cities, and in the State of Ohio has 
secured legislation with such provisions. 

It needs to be noted that local prohibition 
deals only with the local evils of the liquor traffic 
and makes no attempt to cope with its wider 
financial and political problems. The manu- 
factures and products of a no-license town are 
sold in license cities in competition with the 
saloon. The no-license town shares in the bad 
government made inevitable by the debaucher 
of politics by the liquor traffic. The Satie 
reared amid clean surroundings go out to find the 
temptations of the saloon as soon as they pass 
beyond the shadow of the hearth-tree. Except- 
ing a few of the Southern states, local prohibition 
has never approached the removal of the saloon 
from a whole state, and even in the South the 
centers of population and influence are commonly 
held by the saloon, either by legal provisions that 
deprive cities of option on the question, or 
through the control of the cities by the saloon 
element. 

In favor of the local prohibition theory its ad- 
vocates urge the principle of ‘‘home rule’”’; against 
the adoption of local prohibition, the liquor in- 
terests present the usual contention of tyranny 
and alleged ‘‘failure.”’ 

Radical Prohibitionists deny the right of the 
legislature to grant local option to a town or 
county, asserting that the sale of liquor is no more 
a question for local determination than is horse 
stealing or the propagation of typhoid fever. The 
Prohibitionists insist also that, by means of local 
prohibition, the public conscience is salved, and 
that the citizens of no-license towns or counties, 
relieved of the more repulsive manifestations of 
the liquor traffic, lose sight of its wider evils and 
forget their responsibility for the state and na- 
tional features of the problem. Local option be- 
ing granted, however, Prohibitionists commonly 
favor the use of the opportunity to perform what 
they consider a duty neglected by the legislature. 

Of the local advantages of local prohibition 
there has never been ground to doubt, whenever 
the policy has had opportunity for fair test. No- 
license towns and no-license cities, compared with 
license towns and cities, invariably show less 
crime, less pauperism, and commonly a better 
condition of public health. Massachusetts—has 
furnished numerous illustrations, the most 
marked being instances in which in alternate 
years the same city has had license and no- 
license, Interesting literature upon this question 
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is starter by the National Temperance Society 
of New York. 

The table which follows shows, with substantial 
accuracy, the degree to which local prohibition 
prevails in the principal states. Absolute ac- 
curacy is almost impossible, since the facts are 
not recorded in many states, the local authorities 
having little control. Colorado and Oregon have 
newly adopted local-option laws, and Delaware, 
in which there is already considerable prohibition 
territory, is upon the eve of,a local-option election 
which is expected to eliminate the saloon from 
almost the whole state. Georgia, which has just 
adopted a state prohibitory law, had 125 of its 146 
counties under local prohibition before that law 
was adopted. 


Number of 
counties, Number 
STATE towns, under local 
cities, prohibition 
etc. 
Alabama Pig): Fe. eee Poe 66 counties 20 
ATKANSAS Fdi.3 cece SeHe. 6 ids 35 75 counties 56 
GIN t) 1) (i ee Ue AGE A I ea OL acts lof 
some 8 or 
Io coun- 
ties 
CONNECHICUT anietslsber scm alae aisles 168 towns 89 
PIOIAWATO refer amet core daisvensre'e viell sale ieies meve'm About one 
half the 
state 
2 Fey Ue Fleiss en ee a oe 7 ae 46 counties 35 
Thimiois.e ca oe OP MeAcne Bteurscw CES ORI Oe Io counties, 
500 cities 
and vil- 
lages, half 
of Chicago 
ELA TATA Hes oye wie Teh ee Ee sis ce dvi plorte |fonehe a oka Datars About 150 
towns 
b Tg: ae Se eae eae ET, See 99 counties 56 
WRGHONCKY vemraere Cone ie cate 11g counties 87 
Towisianin. 20 Reet eR 59 parishes 18 
Magi lan de eek Pd, i ere sets shes ?3 counties 14 
' § 33 cities . I 
Massachusetts............0.000- Egon 4 an 
Michigant}. dee. C2. oes 83 counties|1 and a few 
towns 
MANN OSOLA ec erotics a)atecotatatacanareys ese) l(o' + PiaisvOMne aay About #% of 
the rural 
districts 
IMSSSIRSI Dice astetieixns dts ahd tas alee 77 counties 56 
s 11 Cities. 6 
New Hampshire................-]} aot towne: 183 
ING WHICKESY careteseere ene eee cite te cae ce oe About 200 
towns and 
cities 
INGWe Obie sine nthe y eheiicls bt Slave 933 towns.. 308 
North Carolina... : ..| 97 counties 70 
Ohio wee .|768 towns.. 480 
PORTE EVE TIS. S dee om ON oh sicho.cilic) cleysin piecmmavbus r county 
and a few 
towns 
SouthiGaroling 742, wee. cie css 41 counties 18 
WON RAD AKOLAR Tite asis oticly, <telets'| ob. bo 5.2 he's Possibly 15 
per cent of 
the state 
PLEMNESSCO farses ete ate es eiahe wel « All the state under local 
prohibition except 5 
municipalities. 
FL ORAS cht pareeratnie ys ar ork ici scuiieieenletero eve 243 counties 140 and 
parts of 55 
§ 6cities .| 3 cities 
Werinont prec wrm altpits ch erie cies « ) 241 towns.|208 towns 
IM AEDITNA NT Hint tokens de ave che ror dl/ere 100 counties 72 
Wiestavarpitiia cet ori siotn oe 55 counties 22 
118 cities... 5 
RWASPONSIN Sot tories nierels 2 bibl a. ecanotn, oi 206 villages 16 
I,104towns 223 


Oklahoma, which was admitted to the union 
in November, £90]. has many towns under 
local prohibition. In judging the value of local 
prohibition indicated in the table above it must 
be remembered that a very large part of the 
townships and counties mentioned lie in close 
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proximity to license territory. For example, 
many of the no-license towns of Wisconsin con- 
tain license villages. In New Hampshire the 
excise boards are empowered to grant hotel 
licenses in towns that vote no-license. In New 
York, where there are 308 no-license towns, it is 
possible in only two small sections of the state to 
establish a home fifteen miles away from a saloon. 

Ws. P. F. FErRGuson. 


LOCKE, JOHN: Philosopher; born at Wring- 
ton, Somersetshire, England, in 1632. His 
father, a small landowner and attorney at Pens- 
ford, was a strict but genial Puritan. ‘‘From 
the time that I knew anything,’’ Locke wrote in 
1660, “I found myself in a storm which has 
continued to this time.” Entered Westminster 
School, and in 1652 went to Oxford. Took his 
degree of A.B. in 1656, A.M. in 1658; made tutor 
of Christ Church in 1660, and lectured in Greek, 
rhetoric, and philosophy the following year. 
Locke was particularly attracted to the works 
of Descartes, which first gave him a taste for 
philosophical subjects. 

In 1673 became secretary of the Board of 
Trade under Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Among the writings of Locke during this period 
is an essay on the ‘‘Roman Commonwealth.” 
But the most significant of all is an ‘‘Essay 
Concerning Toleration’’ (1666). 

The fall of Shaftesbury in 1675 enabled Locke 
to spend four years of quiet in France, at which 
time at intervals his ‘‘Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding’’ was in process of construction, 
and here he enjoyed the society of distinguished 
men of letters and science; returned to London 
in 1679. After Shaftesbury’s second downfall 
Locke retired in voluntary exile to Holland. 
The ‘‘Essay’”’ was finished in 1687. He returned 
to England in 1689, and his fame as an author 
was established throughout Europe. He declined 
the embassy to Brandenburg, and accepted in- 
stead the modest office of commissioner of ap- 

eals. While in London (1689-90) he published 

is chief works on social polity, the ‘‘Epistola de 
Tolerantia,’’ addrest to Limborch, and the.‘‘Two 
Treatises on Government,” in defense of the 
sovereignty of the people; his ‘‘Essay on the 
Human Understanding’ appeared in 1690. 
Locke died Oct. 28, 1704, at Oates, in Essex, 
where Sir Francis Masham had given him a home 
for many years. He passed away, as he de- 
clared, ‘‘in perfect charity with all men, and in 
sincere communion with the whole Church of 
Christ, by whatever names Christ’s followers call 
themselves.” 

Locke is of importance in social reform because 
he is the intellectual father of the eighteenth- 
century philosophy, which, in France particularly, 
produced revolutionary ideas. Says Cousin: 


Placed between the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
he forms the transition from one to the other. In fact, run 
over all the sensualistic philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there is not one who does not invoke the authority of 
Locke, and I do not speak merely of metaphysicians, but of 
moralists, publicists, and critics. 


The essence of Locke’s philosophy is that 
there are no “innate ideas.’’ He says: 


Let us suppose the mind to be, as we say, white paper, 
void of all characters, without any ideas: how comes it to be 
furnished? Whence has it all the materials of reason and 
knowledge? To this I answer, in one word, from experience; 
in that all knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately 
derives ey (‘Essay on the Human Understanding,” 
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From his standpoint materialistic and un- 
Christian philosophers argued, as Locke did not, 
an individualistic revolt against the authority 
both of State and Church. As Locke in his 
“Civil Government’”’ argued against arbitrary 
rule, they argued against all rule. (See Po.iti- 
CAL SCIENCE; NATURAL RicGuTs; LIBERTY.) 


LOCKWOOD, BELVA ANN BENNETT Mc- 
NALL: Woman suffragist; temperance reformer; 
born in Royalton, N. Y., 1830; graduated Genesee 
College, 1857; A.M. Syracuse University, 1871; 
graduated National University Law School, 1873. 
In 1879 secured passage of bill admitting women to 
United States Supreme Court. Mrs. Lockwood 
was attorney of record for 6,000 Eastern and emi- 
grant Cherokees, carrying her case successfully 
through Congress, the U.S. Court of Claims, and 
the Supreme Court of the U. S., making extended 
legal arguments before these bodies with the 
result that the Supreme Court gave judgment for 
the Cherokees versus the U.S. in the sum of about 
$5,000,000; secured passage of bill in 1873 giving 
to women employees of the government equal 
pay with men for the same work; and with oth- 
ers, in 1896, a bill giving to women of the District 
of Columbia equal property rights, and equal 
guardianship of their children, with men; six 
times a delegate to Universal Peace Congresses 
held in Europe. Mrs. Lockwood was nominated 
at San Francisco in 1884 by the Equal Rights 
Party for the Presidency of the U. S., and again 
by the same party in 1888 at its convention in 
Des Moines, lowa. She has written many ar- 
ticles and brochures on peace and arbitration, and 
notably an exhaustive paper on ‘‘The Legal and 
Political Status of the Women of the U. S.,” 
published in the Swiss Jahrbuch of 1897. Ad- 
dress: 619 F Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


LODGING-HOUSES: In every great city the 
cheap lodging-houses where the homeless poor 
can pass a night if they are not yet absolutely 
destitute or dependent upon charity, are among 
the most wretched spots to be found, and often 
centers of vice, if not of crime. In Germany, and 
to a less extent in the United States and other 
countries, however, clean and cheap lodging- 
houses have been opened by private charity. 
New York has some 105 such houses accommo- 
dating 16,000 lodgers. 

The best known examples of these are the two 

Mills hotels, in New York City, erected by the phi- 
lanthropy of Mr. D.O. Mills, and giving attractive 
hotel accommodation for 2,250 men for twenty- 
five to forty cents per night. Yet they have 
paid a fair return. 
: Boston, New York, Chicago, and other Amer- 
ican cities have also established municipal lodg- 
ing-houses where those who cannot pay can do 
some work, like splitting wood, and are aided in 
securing work. 

Municipal lodging-houses are found in almost 
all English cities. 

As long ago as 1853 Huddersfield established a 
municipal common lodging-house, and twenty 
years later Glasgow tried the same experiment on 
a larger scale. Since 1879 the corporation has 
maintained’ six lodging-houses for men and one 
for women, in which beds are let at from 3d. to 
44d. per night. Merely as a commercial experi- 
ment this proved a success. The result upon the 
character of the inmates is, however, far more 
important than any pecuniary result. These 
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municipal lodging-houses are admirably managed; 
there is a recreation room, in which lectures are 
delivered, and music produced, while all possible 
facilities are provided for washing clothes, cook- 
ing, etc. 

Paris has three institutes (refuge de nutts) 
absolutely free and where the unemployed are 
helped to find work. 

or Germany, see RELIEF STATIONS. 

The Salvation Army in most cities, the Church 
Army in London, and similar religious organiza- 
tions in-various cities maintain many such 
shelters, for ten cents a night, or fifteen cents 
with a breakfast. 


LOMBROSO, CESARE: Specialist in insanity 
and criminal anthropology; born at Venice, 1836; 
studied medicine at Turin, and entering the army 
in the campaign of 1859, was soon made surgeon. 
In 1862 he took a professorship in diseases of the 
mind at Pavia, and later became director of an 
establishment for the insane at Pisaro. From 
here he went to Turin where he accepted the 
protest of medical law and of psychiatry. 

e was the author of many works, particularly 
on criminology (q. v.) and criminal anthropology 
(9- v.), on which he was a leading authority. 

e died in 1909. 


LONDON: London is of special interest in 
social reform because of its size, giving its social 
problems an extent which compels attention, 
and because of its importance, as in a sense the 
commercial metropolis of the world. ‘‘A prov- 
ince covered with houses,” it exceeds all Ireland 
or Scotland in population. It is the largest city 
in the world. 

Originating, it is supposed, in the Celtic Llyndin 
(Lake Fort), Latinized into Londinum, Tacitus 
mentions it in 61 A.D. as a trading 
center. In 809 it was the capital of 
the East Saxons, and was made by 
William the Conqueror (1066) the 
capital of England and given a special charter. 
Since then it has steadily grown, and ‘ey by 
absorbing whole towns and villages, as will be 
seen by the following table: 


Growth 


Percent- 
age of 
England 


YEAR Population 


POPULATION 
Poxice Districts 
1891 IQOI 
County of London................ 4,190,615 | 4,509,618 
60 parishes in Middlesex........... 542,894 792,316 
39 Parishes in Surrey:............. 295,759 384,529 
19 parishes in Kent. 000... 000+. 117,121 151,066 
15 parishes in Essex.............4++ 413,679 672,184 
16 parishes in/Hert8 (9. s.00¢ 005 «es 36,036 44,736 
City of Londonii: 3. gaaceiiee a eid 37,702 26,923 
Total: “Greater London” .....| 5,633,806 | 6,581,372 
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The name London was formerly only appli- 
cable to the City with an area of a little over one 
square mile, and the outside districts grew up 
without any homogeneity and without a common 
name until 1855, when they became officially 
known as the Metropolis. This area became in 
1889 the administrative County of London, 118 
sq. m. in extent, and as such includes the City, in 
which, however, certain services are performed by 
the Corporation which are in the rest of the county 
performed by the County Council. The adminis- 
trative County of London had in 1901 a popula- 
tion of 4,536,541. 

Greater London or the Metropolis under the 
Metropolitan and the City Police is made up of all 
parishes of which any part is within eleven miles 
of Charing Cross, or of which the whole is within 
fifteen miles of Charing Cross. It is 693 sq. m. 
in extent and contains a population of (1906) 
4 C1 3\SOr- 

London, except the square-mile City, had no 
unity of government (which was till 1855). But 
by the Metropolis Management Act 
of 1855, a comprehensive system of 
local administration was provided for 
the parishes. The ratepayers of each 
parish elected a vestry of from 18 to 
120 members, to whom were added the rector, 
churchwardens, and in some parishes the district 
rectors also, In twenty-three cases these bodies 
were administrative vestries which were given 
direct control of the local sewers, roads, sanita- 
tion, etc. The remaining parishes were grouped 
into fifteen districts under the administration of 
district boards appointed by the parish vestries. 

At the head of the system was the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works. It consisted originally of 
forty-five members, appointed by the City Cor- 
poration, the twenty-three vestries, and the 
fifteen district boards. 

Between 1855 and 1888 many changes were 
made in the details of the Metropolis manage- 
ment system in the direction of direct representa- 
tion and the constitution of manageable areas. 
The franchise, too, was extended to that of 
parochial voters. 


Administra- 
tion 


. 
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The London Government Act of 1899 abolished 
the vestries and district boards anid. the parish 
Overseers outside the city, and created the 
metropolitan borough councils. 

The reform of 1899 still left nearly 300 different 
authorities engaged in the work of public adminis- 
tration in London. The following are the authori- 
ties: 


London County Council, elected by parochial electors. 

Common Council of the City of London, elected by City 
voters, 

Twenty-eight Metropolitan Borough Councils, elected by 
parochial electors. 

Commissioners of Metropolitan Police, appointed by the 
Home Office to perform functions which in the City of London 
and everywhere else in England are in the hands of the county 
or municipal authorities. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board, appointed by the Local 
Government Board and the Boards of Guardians to provide 
Imbecile Asylums and Fever Hospitals. 

Two Sick Asylums Boards, appointed by certain Boards of 
Guardians to make joint provision for infirmaries. 

Four School District Boards, appointed by certain Boards 
of Guardians to provide joint poor-law schools. 

Thirty-one Boards of Guardians, elected by the parochial 
voters to administer the poor-law. 

One hundred and twelve Vestries of City Parishes. 

One hundred and fourteen Boards of Overseers of City 
Parishes. 

Metropolitan Water Board, appointed by the County 
Councils, Metropolitan Borough Councils, Municipal Corpora- 
tions, and Urban District Councils in the metropolitan water 
area. 

Thames Conservancy Board. 

Lea Conservancy Board, 


The jurisdiction of the last three bodies and 
of the police, however, extends far beyond the 
County of London. 

The County Council authority extends over the 
City for some common purposes, but not for all, 
while the City Corporation has jurisdiction within 
the County of London and beyond for markets 
and port sanitation. 

Since the passing of the Local Government Act 
of 1888 more than 200 measures have been placed 
upon the statute book giving further powers to 
the County Council! 

In 1903 a bill was passed for the abolition of the 
School Board and the transfer of the work of that 
authority to the London County Council, and in 
December of the previous year a measure was 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHARGE 
Effect of % 


Total ex- Receipts transfers BETWEEN 
penditure in aid from local to 
county funds panera Ratoe 
axation 
London County Council: £ £ & & £ 
General county accounts). 22). 6 sie asic cele ble ove 2,233,395 209,181 + 581,110 554,104 2,050,079 
SOSClal County accountbie. te. cleisis’s Sele here's atouis we aire 982,272 619,508 +71 10,837 381,659 
Pe CRUE EULA OEY LUT Cierra ae eas er sas nace Sek b lath aL A= SUR H lecatis: daeue 6e)-0 psec! Viagem cient are.104s ae AVGS Sy Laat onsla sear 993,933 
EOngon School Boarders sas ccs ce outs elctcan We ene. 3,118,551 (Ee so eodld lide iio 812,580 2,348,490 
Metropolitan AsylumsiBoardid: fies. Moat ke ee 767,573 2,844 =O, G06! |. orerars ane sore 648 326 
Jocal Governments Board ae fo toskies scene ce wialenils 1,722,249 Ami sO2) ie hae uel chairs 687,525 724 411 
Metropolitan Police—Proportion Common Poor Fund. Bd DAN Mec ere chetess tet ots iv abeig GES BOG) |. 2 orheisis sistas 1,558,540 
Total count yiauthorities®,) cise cies « ca cltc scien. 8,825,464 1,176,270 + 3,057,544 2,065,046 8,705,450 
City Corporation: 
City Police: 3... Malate acta ices, sistas tiste a sh cette las « 119,364 Bes Sead lar ee wre beta oreo ebgiatereterets 115,623 
MDECIAN ALG ae farsa rire ce visfeia shard oepw svcists aTaid ote ge teres BRS2OAN Potasl Ohl aeetehn atch hs cg ao oleic Miele Ly Riche grareem mn 38,036 
Consolidated and sewer rateS.........ecscccecees 382,519 82,055 5,923 | -sopecenaes 323,772 
ROLHOTIACCOMNCO Me nehie tie sid siete care a tic's os si ajsewme 678,588 678,215 “373 Jere c eee n ces fe reser nsuves 
WAT CRATES minen IES ceil otens Che ints outlive s biel end paetue COM LT icitiend & kale | eiclets ote an dae eo Peuerareteldie etter s 6,276 
Metropolitan Borough Councils.............202000- 4,245,303 852,236 — 1,026,666 |...s.02.00%. 2,282,400 
IMATE “DRtIRtGGS steel tst<riaicille b.0.6 ie. sie as-9 era Wee 11,152 ip ie de Wee Seep cs cl RCTS eit srt col Pintes Sean cece 
GUATGIATION CIA ee iter cals pescccsige sees 3,417,832 93,636 — 2,024,582 1,211 1,236,024 
Oivyl Ov ersceralre ve rics a tiecltcle slats S:cle,e Vielal’s plese eit 25,658 GAB. We. Either teat | Pencteter eel ae 33,195 
Total local authorities........... alee a 8,923,177 1,726,792 — 3,057,544 1,211 4,035,386 
“LOURL ece tee ret ites sittcaie sche eis clea renerae! 17,748,641 B,OOS;000 Ot cee's siete + als 2,066,257 12,740,836 


+ Increase. 


— Decrease. 
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passed for the purchase of the London Water 
Companies’ undertakings, and their administra- 
tion by a Water Board. 

No complete statement of the expenditure of all 
the local authorities in London is regularly pub- 
lished, but many of the details are included 
throughout the Local Taxation returns for Eng- 
land and Wales, from which, for the most part, 
the figures on page 729 have been compiled for 
the last year for which statistics are available. 

The total given above does not represent the 
whole expenditure. There must be added the 
expenditure out of borrowed capital, amounting 
(in the same year) to £6,149,204. This gives 
a gross expenditure of £23,897,845, or about 
£5 5s. per head of population, of which £3 18s. 
per head is for current expenditure. 

Most of the loans of the other bodies are made 
through the London County Council, which thus 
acts as banker to the other public bodies. In 
March, 1903, 1904, and 1905, the loan liabilities 
of the Council were: 


1903 1904 1905 


Consolidated stock.. .| £53,761,638} £58,761,638| £63.902,465 


London county bills 1,966,160 982,739 1,415,294 
Former county loans. 171,765 143,372 117,980 
Consolidated Loans 

Fund advances to 

capital accounts 

and to late School z 5 

OAT Gini teers 896,034 54,167 3,574,677 

Public Works Loans : 

Commissioners 

part debt of late 

SchooliBoard sces. x | ceases cies = el tae eieh ares 2,285,221 
Overdrawn balance. . 831,342 389,165 291,538 


£57,626,939| 461,131,081] 471,587,175 


There are five electorates in London: (1) the 
Parliamentary Borough; (2) the Parliamentary 
County; (3) the County Council; (4) the Paro- 
chial; and (5) the Common Council; of these 
only the County Council and the Parochial 
franchises are identical. Until 1901 the County 
Council differed in part from the Parochial 
franchise; but by the London County Council 
Electors’ Qualification Act, 1900, the two electo- 
rates were assimilated. The chief alteration was 
the addition of lodger service, married women, 
and ownership voters to the County Council 
franchise, thereby increasing that electorate. 
The main conditions for the Parliamentary and 
County Council franchises are to be householders 
(or servants) with occupation and residence 
within the borough for twelve months previous 
to July 15th, or to be occupiers with occupation 
within the borough as above and residence within 
seyen miles of the borough for six months pre- 
vious to July 15th, or to be lodgers with occupa- 
tion and residence as above in qualifying rooms in 
one definite place within the borough. 

For Parliamentary purposes London is divided 
into fifty-eight constituencies, with one member 
each, except the City, which returns 
two members. The total electorate 
at last election (Jan., 1906) was 
620,424. There were no uncon- 
tested seats, whereas at the previous general 
election (Oct., 1900) there were no contests in 
twelve constituencies. Liberal and Labor candi- 
dates polled 250,362 votes, and Conservatives 
234,216. The results of the last and five previous 
elections in London were as follows; 


Electorate 
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1885] 1886| 1892] 1895| 1900} 1906 
Conservative: .0sofe2e fees 36 | 48 | 36] 51 | 51 | I9 
Liberal iiss.+.Zc:3eistaetei oh Bae 23) |rz | 23 8 8 | 40 
MajoritVucs eset csi. 1x3 [137 |1143 |143 1143 | 221 


1Conservative majority. 2Liberal majority. 

The Liberal Unionists are included in the 
Conservatives. 

In 1905 there were 894,368 children of the 
elementary school class in London, and there was 
accommodation in council schools for 588,703, 
and in voluntary schools for 209,119—\ total, 
797,822. There were at that date 545 council 
schools open, and seven projected, which, with 
the projected enlargements of six existing schools, 
together will provide 805,606 school places. In 
addition to the above there are fifty sites for future 
requirements; the accommodation to be provided 
has not yet been settled. 

In 1885 the average attendance on the board 
(now L. C. C.) schools was 298,317. In 1906 it 
was 495,901. For voluntary schools the figures 
are 167,242 in 1885 and 165,603 in 1906. 

In addition there were 185 cookery centers, 
144 laundry centers; and 36 housewifery centers, 
200 manual training centers, 75 centers for the 
instruction of mentally defective children, 17 
centers for the instruction of physically defective 
children, 12 centers for the education of the deaf, 
to centers for the blind. The Council has seven 
industrial schools, two truant schools, three day 
industrial schools, an industrial home for little 
boys, and several residential schools for the de- 
fective. Secondary schools are also being some- 
what rapidly developed. 

For higher education the Council has adopted 
the policy of subsidizing existing institutions, 
polytechnics, technical institutes, trade and 
workshop classes, art schools, some eight col- 
leges, several secondary schools. 

In 1902 a Metropolitan Water Board was cre- 
ated which in 1903 took over the plants of the 
private companies, paying the companies £30,- 
000,000 in cash and debentures of £11,000,000, 
the companies having claimed £50,000,000. 

For electric supply and street lighting the 
Board of Trade can grant orders, to be confirmed 
by Parliament, for installation by companies or 
municipal bodies, the preference being given to 
the latter. Companies once installed cannot be 
bought out except by friendly agreement. for 
forty-two years, for the ‘‘then value,’’ without 
additional pay for good-will. Some sixteen munic- 
ipal undertakings have been begun. 

London’s gas is supplied by three principal gas 
companies consolidated from fifteen in 1870, 
which in 1905 received some £6,000,000 with 
gross profits of some £1,500,000. The price 
raised from 2s. to 2s. 11d. 

As to tramways, of the 120 miles of tramway 
in London practically all the lines 
in the County of London have been 
acquired by the Council. Accord- 
ing to the London Manual for 1905, 
the results have been as follows: 

(1) The relief of rates from the profits of the 
undertaking. es 
(2) The institution of all-night car services. 

; (3) The running of workmen's cars at reduced 
ares, 
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(4) Reduced fares for ordinary passengers on 
many of the principal routes. 

(5) The removal of advertisements from the 
windows of the cars. 

(6) The institution of a ten-hours day (or sixty 
hours per week) for all tramway employees. 

(7) The recognition of the principle of ‘‘one 
day’s rest in seven.” 

(8) Increased wages for employees. 

(9) Provision of uniforms for drivers and con- 
ductors. ; ; 

The tramways, however, as yet play a minor 
part in London’s transit systems. It is esti- 
mated that the metropolitan and other railroads 
bring 1,000,000 people into the city every day. 
The omnibuses carried 265,500,000 passengers in 
1900. Cabs and carriages are very numerous 
and cheap. The underground railroads carry 
some 160,000,000 per year. 

For the large work done by the London County 
Council on the housing question, see Housine. 

But the problem still re:nains unsolved and 
acute. (See OVERCROWDING.) The death-rate 
of London, however, has steadily fallen since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. In 1881 
the death-rate was 21.6 per 1,000, less than that 
of the twenty other largest cities of England; 
in 1899, 19.4, and in 1904 (for administrative 
county area), 16.1, much less than the birth- 
tate. Nevertheless conditions are anything but 
satisfactory. Says a Fabian tract, No. 45 (1904): 

““As regards the four millions of persons in the 
metropolis, Mr. Charles Booth tells us that 37,- 
610, or 0.9 per cent, are in the lowest class (oc- 
casional laborers, loafers, and semi- 
criminals); 316,834, or 7.5 per cent, 
in the next (casual labor, hand-to- 
mouth existence, chronic want) ; 938,- 
293, Or 22.3 per cent, form ‘the poor’ (including 
alike those whose earnings are small, because of 
irregularity of employment, and those whose 
work, tho regular, is ill paid). These classes, on 
or below the ‘poverty line’ of earnings not exceed- 
ing a guinea a week per family, number together 
1,292,737, OF 30.7 per cent of the whole popula- 
tion. To these must be added 99,830 inmates 
of workhouses, hospitals, prisons, industrial 
schools, etc., making altogether nearly 1,400,000 
persons in this one city alone whose condition 
even the most optimistic social student can 
hardly deem satisfactory (‘Labor and Life of the 
People,’ edited by Charles Booth, 1891, vol. ii., 

. 20-21). 

“The ultimate fate of these victims it is not 
easy adequately to realize. In London alone, 
in 1902, no less than thirty-four persons, of whom 
twenty-four were fifty years old and upward, 
were certified by the verdicts of coroners’ juries 
to have died of starvation, or accelerated by 
privation. Actual starvation is, however, re- 
turned as the cause of death in but a few cases 
annually; and it is well known that many thou- 
sands of deaths are directly due to long-continued 
underfeeding and exposure. Young children 
especially suffer. 

‘‘In London one person at least in every four 
will die in the workhouse, hospital, or lunatic 
asylum. In 1900, out of 84,534 deaths, 48,955 
being twenty years of age and upward, 13,542 
were in workhouses, 10,572 in hospitals, and 
345 in lunatic asylums, or, altogether, 24,459 
in public institutions (Registrar-General’s Re- 

ort).”’ 
Lee markets have long been a scandal in 
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the opinion of the Fabian Socialists. A Fabian 
tract says: 

“The Corporation of the City is the largest 
owner of London’s market property, levying an 
annual market revenue of about £217,000 against 
an expenditure of some £95,000 and a payment 
of £96,000 for interest on market debt. The 
parish of St. Saviour, Southwark, absorbs a net 
annual income of over £7,000 from the Borough 
Market, which is virtually a subsidy levied on 
London’s potato supply in aid of the local rates, 
and so of the local landlords. 

“Out of the total, moreover, the Duke of Bed- 
ford draws at least £15,000 a year from Covent 
Garden; and Sir Julian Goldsmid, M.P., a clear 
#5,000 a year net rental from his monopoly of 
the right to hold a market by Spital Church. 
This is an utterly unjustifiable tax on the food 
of the people. 

“These monopoly rights are derived, not from 
any express charter or enactment, but by an old 
inference of the common law. What Charles II. 
gave to the Duke of Bedford’s ancestor and Sir 
Julian Goldsmid’s predecessor was merely the 
permission to hold a market; it is the lawyers 
who invented the doctrine that such a permission 
implies the prohibition of competing markets 
within about six miles and two thirds.” 

The London County Council is claiming that 
the various local authorities have the right to es- 
tablish smaller retail markets and is taking steps 
in this direction. Various proposals are being put 
forth for municipalizing the port of London and 
buying out the dock companies. 

The immense importance of the port of Lon- 
don may be gathered from the fact that the total 
tonnage entered in 1904 was 17,073,852 tons. 
Liverpool, which ranks next in the United King- 
dom in. the quantity and importance of its ship- 
ping, had a tonnage entered of 11,083,856 tons. 
Of continental ports Hamburg comes first with 
9,611,732 tons, which is equal to 56.3 per cent 
of London’s total. Then follow Antwerp with 
9,400,335 tons, or 55 per cent, and Rotterdam 
with a total of 7,657,907 tons, equivalent to 44.7 
per cent of that of London. 

In rgo1 the total valuation was £39,643,618; 
in 1906 it was £43,486,437, an increase of £3,842,- 
819 in the quinquennium. Between 
1901 and 1905 the average of the 
supplemental lists, which may be 
taken as the average annual value of 
new property, was £503,362. The increase of 
the revaluation of 1906 over the 1905 valuation 
was, however, £1,829,371, and the excess of this 
over the average annual value of new property 
may be taken as representing the increase in the 
general value of property in London, and as in- 
dicating to some extent the ‘‘unearned incre- 
ment” of five years. It amounted to £1,326,- 
ooo. Included in the quinquennial valuation of 
rgor are the ratable values of the following spe- 
cial properties: Railways, £2,307,864; tramways 
(including, L. C. C.), £140,575; gas, £923,924; 
electricity, £202,729; water, £634,206; canals, 
£19,192; docks, £226,770; hydraulic, £30,018; 
telephones and telegraphs, £32,456. Total, 

1517 734° 
nd total gross value (used for king’s taxes) 
is £52,928,707; but as there is no gross valuation 
put upon government property, the total gross 
value of London corresponding to the total ra- 
table value cannot be given. On the basis of the 
known values, however, the gross rental value 
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of London may be put at £53,643,000, gross 
value being on an average 23 per cent higher 
than ratable value. 

The supreme control of the London police 
force is vested in a chief commissioner (ap- 
ointed by and acting under the control of the 
eae Office), who is assisted in his task by three 
assistant commissioners and five chief constables. 
The strength of the force Jan. 1, 1905, was 30 
superintendents, 539 inspectors 2,148 sergeants, 
and 14,129 constables, giving a total of 16,846; 
but of these nearly 2,000 were retained by the 
government for service at the dockyards, mili- 
tary stations, and other State establishments. 
The cost is over £1,750,000, and the revenue is 
derived from the proceeds of a 5d. rate and from 
a government grant qual to a 4d. rate. 

(See also Lonpon County CoUNCIL.) 

RosBert DONALD. 


REFERENCES: The London Manual, Robert Donald, editor; 
Loftie’s London City, Its History, Streets, Traffic, Buildings, 
and People (1891); Herbert Fry, London in x89 ; Besant’s 
London (1902); C. Booth’s Life and Labor of the People in 
London (17 vols., 1889 to 1902). 


Some helpful addresses: et 

London Reform Union, Trafalgar Buildings, Northumber- 
land Avenue, W. C. 

Fabian Society, 3 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W. C. 

Independent Labor Party, 23 Bride Lane, Fleet Street, 

Cc 


Labor Party, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W. 

Social Democratic Federation, 21a Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden, W. C. 

London Arbitration Board, London Chamber of Commerce, 
Oxford Court, near rog Cannon Street, E. C. 

General Federation of Trade-Unions, Temple Chamber, 
Temple Avenue, E. C. 

International Cooperative Alliance, 22 Red Lion Square, 


Ga 
Cobden Club, 28 Victoria Street, S. W. 
Ses League for Taxation of Land Values, 376-7 Strand, 


London School of Economics, Clare Market, Kingsway, 


National Educational Association, Surrey House, Victoria 
Embankment, W. C. 
a el City Association, 348 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 


iG: 

Land Nationalization Society, 432 West Strand, W.C. 

National Housing Reform Council, 432 West Strand, W. C. 

Central Public House Trust Association, 15 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S. W. 


United Temperance Council, Memorial Hall, Farrington 
Street, E. C. 

Charity Organization Society, 15 Buckingham Street, W. C. 

Salvation Army Headquarters, Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 

Church Army, 130 Edgewall Road, N. W. 

Guild of St. Matthew, 376 Strand, W. C. 

eae Institute of Social Service, 11 Southampton Row, 


British Women’s Temperance Association, 47 Victoria 
Street, S. W 


Conca Society for Women’s Suffrage, 25 Victoria Street, 


‘Women’s Industrial Council, 7 John Street, Adelphi, W. C. 
National Union of Women Workers, 9 Southampton Street, 
High Holborn. 


Young Woman's Christian Association, 25 George Street, 
Hanover Square, W. 

Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, E. 

Mansfield House, Canning Town, E. 

Oxford House, Snape Street, Bethnal Green, E. 

Maurice Hostel, 64 Britannia Street, City Road. 


LONDON, JACK: Socialist, novelist; born in 
San Francisco, Cal., 1876; educated in the Uni- 
versity of California. To gain material for writ- 
ing he became (1893) successively sailor, gold- 
miner, salmon-fisher, oyster pirate, fish-patrol, 
longshoreman, seal hunter in ering Sea, and in 
1900 began writing his very successful novels. 
But became interested in social subjects and even- 
tually a Socialist. To get further experience he 
tramped over the ‘United States and Canada, 
more than once getting into jail, and living also 
as a vagabond in East London. He went to the 
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Klondike in the gold rush of 1897, then as war 
correspondent to Japan and Manchuria. He was 
nominated Socialist candidate for the mayoralty 
of Oakland, Cal., and has done much lecturing for 
the Socialist Party. In 1906 he started on a 
seven years’ cruise around the world, in a fifty- 
foot yacht. Among his novels are: ‘‘The Son of 
the Wolf” (1900); ‘‘The Call of the Wild,” “‘The 
Sea Wolf”’ (1904); ‘‘The Game”’ (1905); “‘Before 
Adam”’ (1907). His main Socialist writing: ‘‘War 
of the Classes.” Address: Glen Ellen, Sonoma 
County, Cal. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, THE: The Lon- 
don County Council was established in 1889 by 
act of Parliament under the Local Government 
Act of 1888. (See Lonpon.) 

The Council consists of 19 aldermen, 118 coun- 
cilors, and a chairman. Aldermen serve 6 years, 
and g or 10 must retire every 3 years, but may 
be reelected. The councilors are elected for 3 
years. The councilors are elected directly by the 
rate-payers; and they elect the aldermen from 
their own members. The positions of aldermen 
ge councilors vary only in regard to the term of 
office. 

The powers and duties of the Council may be 
grouped under four heads: Furst, those formerly 
belonging to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
e. g., raising and borrowing money, and loaning 
money to the councils of the metropolitan bor- 
oughs; drainage, and the sanctioning of local 
sewers; fire-brigade; parks and open spaces; con- 
struction of embankments; Thames crossings— 
bridges, tunnels, and ferries; street improvements 
—building lines, width of new streets, naming and 
numbering of streets; supervising buildings and 
district surveyors; dangerous structures; con- 
struction of theaters, music halls, artizans’ dwell- 
ings; cattle diseases; testing of gas, gas-meters, 
and electric meters; protection of infants’ life, 
etc. Second, powers transferred from former 
county judges affecting the granting of music and 
dancing licenses; provision of asylums for pauper 
lunatics, of reformatory and industrial schools; 
testing weights and measures; county buildings; 
coroners, and other minor matters. Third, pow- 
ers transferred from various sources in regard to 
highways, licensing of theaters, slaughter-houses, 
cattle-yards; supervision of common lodging- 
houses, etc. Fourth, new powers in regard to 
the registration of voters, public health, historic 
buildings; inspection of factories and fire-escapes; 
suppression of nuisances; regulation of traffic; 
administration of the Shop Hours’ and Shop 
Seats’ Acts, of the Employment of Children Act, 
of the Midwives Act; reformatories for inebriates; 
registration of automobiles; the establishment of 
a steamboat service on the Thames, etc. Since 
the passing of the Education Act (London, 1903), 
the Council has become the authority for all public 
education in the county, both elementary and 
higher. As the central representative body of 
London, the Council is interested in numerous 
other affairs, and has delegates on all the impor- 
tant boards in London. 

The Council elects numerous committees which 
report at the weekly meeting. The Finance Commit- 
tee is the most important and has many statutory 
powers, since the Council is the principal money- 
taising body for all the different local boards in 
the county. It has a gross debt of £74,500,000. 
The annual expenditure amounts to £15,000,000, 
more than one third of which goes for education. 
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No costs, debt, or liability exceeding £50 may 
be incurred by the Council, except on a resolution 
passed on an estimate submitted by the Finance 
Committee. The Asylums Committee have special 
powers under the Lunacy Acts, and manage eight 
asylums. An experimental working colony for 

oo male epileptics has been established on the 

orton estate, and a new asylum for 2,000 pa- 
tients is in course of erection. The different in- 
stitutions provide~ for 17,000 patients. The 
Housing of the Working Classes Commuttee per- 
form the duties conveyed to the Council by the 
Housing of the Working Classes acts, including 
the clearance of insanitary areas and the building 
of dwellings for working men. The Council has 
established a model municipal lodging-house for 
men at Parker Street, Drury Lane; and another 
for 800 men at Mill Lane, Deptford. In 1906 a 
third house of this class was opened. The Coun- 
cil has also built a large number of houses 
on estates in the suburbs, which are self-sup- 
porting. The Bridges Committee are concerned 
with the crossings and embankments of the 
Thames. 

The most popular work of the Council is that 
connected with parks and open spaces. 

The Main Drainage Committee have in charge 
the disposal of sewage. There are 290 miles 
of main, storm-relief, intercepting, and outfall 
sewers; nine pumping-stations and two sewage 
precipitation stations. The sewage of London is 
conveyed to Barking and Crossness, and there the 
solid matters held in suspension are precipitated, 
the harmless effluent being allowed to flow into 
the river. The Council obtained an act in 1900 
for a comprehensive scheme of enlarging the main 
drainage system, and this was supplemented in 
1904 by a scheme of extensive flood relief works. 
Work on these schemes is well under way. The 
total expenditure on main drainage up to March 
31, 1905, was £9,633,000. 

The Council has gradually bought up the differ- 
ent tramway systems of London, and is now in 
possession of all the tramways with the exception 
of a few miles, chiefly in the northwest—the 
system of the London Southern Company having 
been acquired in 1906. The Council leased one 
of the purchased lines to the North Metropolitan 
Tramways Company for a period of years ex- 
piring in r910. But in 1906 the Council compen- 
sated the company for the surrender of the lease 
- and took over the working of the line with a view 
to reconstructing all London tramways for the 
purpose of installing electric traction. The lines 
south of the river are furnished with an electric 
system, and 60 miles of double track are already 
equipped and working. The total of mileage of 
tramways under the Council is 110; 50 miles 
north and 60 south of the river. The system is 
extended constantly. The total capital outlay 
on tramways up to March 31, 1906, was £4,724,- 
477; the outstanding debt, £4,274,459; the yearly 
revenue is about £1,400,000. 

The Education Committee is composed of 38 
members of the Council and 5 cooptated lady 
members. During 1904-5 the Council had a 
staff of about 20,000 teachers, 17,000 of whom 
were engaged in public elementary schools; there 
was an administrative staff of 500, and a corps of 
about 400 attendance officers. The average roll 
of public elementary schools was about 750,000. 
The estimates of expenditure for rgq06-7 for 
education is £5,177,132, of which £4,322,798 is 
for elementary and £854,334 for higher educa- 
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tion. The latter includes now evening schools, 
pupil teachers’ centers, secondary schools, poly- 
technics, and technical schools, and university 
teaching. 

The charge falling on the rates, after deducting 
grants and other receipts in aid, is £3,441,990, 
or 1s. 7d. in the pound—an increase of 1d. in the 
pound over 1905-6. 

The attempt of the Council to provide better 

* facilities for traffic on the Thames by means of a 
good steamboat service has not been financially 
successful, and the boats have been laid off over 
the winter of 1906-7 until spring. 

The Council obtained authority from Parlia- 
ment in 1906 to build a new county hall. 

The Council has two principal sources of revenue 
—the sale of stock and the county rate. The 
Imperial Exchequer makes contributions, chiefly 
for education. The current expenses, interest on 
debt, are paid out of the rates; disbursements in 
behalf of working-class dwellings and street im- 
provements are generally recouped from receipts. 
Capital expenditures and current expenses of 
tramways are wholly covered by receipts. Per- 
manent disbursements, e. g., purchase of tram- 
ways, are met by the sale of stock or bonds. 
During the year 1906 the Council issued no Lon- 
don County Council Consolidated stock, but pro- 
vided for its capital expenses partly by stock 
issue of 1905, partly by London County bills. All 
borrowings of the Council are subject to the pro- 
vision of a sinking-fund—under treasury ap- 
proval—sufficient to repay all expenditure within 
sixty years. The total stock now outstanding 
amounts to £67,000,000. The rating for 1906-7 
is 2s. 94d. per pound over the whole county, in- 
cluding the city; and a further rate of 23d. per 
pound over the county outside the city—owing 
to street improvements in the new parts. This 
includes rs. 7d. for education. 

The assessable value of the county on April 6, 
1906, was £43,477,772; the estimated amount of a 
3s. rate per pound for 1906-7 is £6,460,246. 

The Council from its beginning until the last 
election has had a majority of Progressives, in- 
cluding such well-known Labor and Fabian lead- 
ers as John Burns, Sidney Webb, Graham Wallas, 
W. Crooks, W. C. Steadman, H. Gosling, and 
others. 

Tue ReEsuLt or ELections Lonpon County CounciL 


Councilors Aldermen 

Prog. 

major- 
| 2 ity 

Prog. | Mod. | Ind. | Prog.| Mod. | Ind. 

1889.... 73 Be! iikistohs ces 18 Ei beet 45 
1892.... 83 34 I 17 I I 65 
1895....| 58 59 I 12 5 2 6 
1898.... 69 48 I 12 7 a RRS Be 25 
IQOl...- 84 31 3 14 S fedwiiereete 62 
1904....| 83 34 I 14 Lael ec A 58 
TO07%s./0'5) 9 36 79 Bi" halve aha lell' gutters Bil attarmaie (@) 


1A majority of 40 councilors for the Moderates. 


In 1907 the elections favored the Moderates, 
largely owing to desperate efforts on the part of 
private interests to defeat the Progressive pro- 
gram of municipalism and using the immediately 
increased expenditures as their weapon, while 
ignoring the prospective and partly realized in- 
come from the expenditures. 


LORIA, ACHILLE: 


Professor of economy; 
born at Mantua, Italy, 1857. 


He held a pro- 


Los Angeles Fellowship 
Luther and Social Reform 


fessorship first at Sienna, and since then has 
been at Padua. Cossa places him among the 
ablest of Italian economists, and says of his 
views: ‘‘In criticizing the established order of 
things economic he goes with the Socialists, lav- 
ishing upon them expressions of attachment with 
a profusion which is quite out of place, and yet 
he will none of their schemes and remedies, and 
abides steadfastly in the expectation that the 
course of nature will heal social wounds by a 
simple process which is already at work and con- 
sists in the ‘diffusion’ of property and the ‘eli- 
sion’ of rent.’”’ Author: ‘‘La rendita fondiaria e 
la sua elisione naturale’’; ‘‘La legge di popolaz- 
ione ed il sistema sociale’; ‘‘Carlo Darwin e 
l’economia politica’; ‘‘Analisi della proprieta 
capitalista”’ (2 vols.). 


LOS ANGELES FELLOWSHIP, THE: An 
association of people united together for the pur- 
pose of encouraging trustful and unselfish living. 
Other than this purpose, this young and virile 
organization authorizes no platform, program, or 
creed. The fellowship is the direct outgrowth 
of a series of addresses delivered in southern 
California by the Rev. B. F. Mills during the 
winter and spring of 1904. It is not a church in 
the technical sense, but yet in the best sense it 
means to be thoroughly religious and to endeavor 
to be what a church ought to be and do all that a 
living church should do forthe community. The 
founder of the fellowship declares: ‘‘This society 
means to meet the demand of our time, a time 
when, as Mazzini says, ‘The old world passes 
away but a new world comes into existence.’” It 
proposes to minister to every need of humanity, 
individually and collectively. The object of this 
organization is nothing less and it could be 
nothing greater than the attempt to put the true 
content into the idea of religion. 

The officers of the society are not rulers but 
administrators. 

The fellowship has adopted the two great 
modern principles of the initiative and referen- 
dum and of the recall or imperative mandate, by 
which methods the entire membership is enabled 
to partake in the government of the fellowship 
and in the administration of its affairs. The 
officers are Benjamin Fay Mills, Permanent 
Minister and President of the Council; Mary 
Russell Mills, Senior Associate Minister; Clarence 
Thompson, Assistant Minister, and a Board of 
Trustees. Clark R. Mahan, Associate Secretary. 
Offices, 434 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOTTERIES. See GAMBLING. 


LOVEJOY, ELIJAH PARISH: Abolitionist; 
born at Albion, Me., 1802. Studying theology at 
Princeton, was ordained a Presbyterian minister 
in 1833, and became editor of the St. Louis 
Observer, a religious paper. While disclaiming 
any connection with the abolitionists, he never- 
theless wrote sympathetically of the antislavery 
agitation, which was then beginning. This great- 
ly offended many of the citizens, and the feeling 
against him increased in bitterness, until finally 
the office of the Observer was destroyed by a mob. 
He then resolved to remove his paper to Alton, 
Ill., but as soon as his press was brought there a 
mob broke it into fragments. The town reim- 
bursed him for his loss, and another press was 
procured, only to be destroyed by the mob. He 
bought a third press, but it met the same fate. 
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By this time the question had become serious. 
A convention comprizing many of the noblest 
men in Illinois was held at Upper Alton. It sup- 
ported him and bought another press, which 
arrived Nov. 7, 1837. At midnight a mob of 
thirty or forty men came from the neighboring 
drink-shops and commenced to throw stones at 
the warehouse, to fire shots, and at last attempted 
to burn it. The roof being set on fire, Mr. Love- 
joy and several others stepped out and were fired 
upon by the rioters. One of the bullets struck 
Mr. Lovejoy, who only lived long enough to re- 
turn to the warehouse. 


LOVEJOY, OWEN R.: Secretary (1907) of the 
National Child Labor Committee; born 1866 at 
Jamestown, Mich. Graduated from Albion Col- 
lege, 1893. Minister in Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Michigan (1893-1900) and in Congre- 
gational Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (1g00-6). 
Assistant secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee since 1905, mainly engaged in inves- 
tigation of child-employing industries in the 
Northern states. He believes that society is to 
become politically and industrially democratic 
and free in the production and use of the ever- 
increasing store of wealth, through the develop- 
ment of higher ethical standards and systematic 
training for industrial efficiency. 


LOVETT, WILLIAM: Chartist; born near 
Penzance, Eng, 1800. He was apprenticed to a 
ropemaker, then moved to London in 1821, where 
he found a precarious living in cabinet-making 
and by opening a confectionery store. Joining 
the First London cooperative association he be- 
came (1830) secretary of the British Association 
for Promoting Cooperative Knowledge, which, 
however, failed in three or four years. Becoming 
acquainted with Owen Coblett and others, he 
became active in various reforms—for the open- 
ing of museums on Sunday, against stamp- 
duties on papers, etc. In 1831 he refused to serve 
in the militia and execution was levied on his 
furniture, tho this led to Parliament’s abolishing 
drawing. He was arrested in 1832 for taking 
part in a procession (rioting), but was soon ac- 
quitted. He joined the National Union of the 
Working Classes (1831) and the London Work- 
ing Men’s Association (1836). He drafted the bill 
afterward circulated as the ‘‘ People’s Charter.” 
(See CHARTISM.) He was secretary of the first . 
Chartist’s Convention. He was imprisoned sev- 
eral times, once for twelve months. In 1844 he 
organized a society for political refugees, called 
Democratic Friends of All Nations. In 1848, with 
Hume and Cobden, he formed a People’s League 
to try and unite the middle classes and the work- 
ing men. For this he was much criticized by 
O’Connor and other Chartists, and after this he 
largely devoted himself to educational reform. 
He tried teaching and wrote extensively. He 
died in 1877. His main works are: ‘‘Chartism”’ 
(1841); school text-books, and an ‘‘Autobiog- 
raphy.’ (See CHARTISM.) 


LUDLOW: One of the best model villages in 
America, near Springfield, Mass., where the Lud- 
low Manufacturing Associates (jute and hem 
mills) offer over 500 attractive houses to their 
employees. No land can be bought, at any price, 
in the portion of the village owned by the com- 
pany, and on which all the houses stand. The 
houses, tho built on streets somewhat scattered 
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and picturesquely placed, are built too closely to- 
gether (tho they do allow of small gardens in 
front and behind), and tho with considerable 
variety in their own architecture, are in too stiff 
rows to be altogether pleasing. Nevertheless, the 
company does offer wonderfully convenient and 
attractive houses, at marvelously low rents for 
what is offered. Rents, across the river, outside 
the company’s grounds, are almost twice as high 
for equal accommodations. Yet the company 
finds that it pays, and more than pays. Com- 
mencing in a small way, it is now steadily and 
rapidly putting up new streets of buildings. And 
the employees appreciate them. Wages in Lud- 
low are not high, yet the employees are more than 
content. An almost luxurious memorial club- 
house with appointments of parlors, billiards, 
gymnasium, swimming-baths, etc., offer both the 
men and young women unusual opportunities. A 
fair house, eight rooms and bath, rents for $10.75 
per month. Running water is furnished all the 
houses and baths, gas for cooking, steam-heat, 
and electric-heat can be had at only slight addi- 
tional cost. Attractive apartments for girls only 
can be had at $2.75 per week for a single room and 
full board. Boys and girls earn from $4 to $6 per 
week, and women (spinners) from $6.50 to $o. 
(See MopDEL VILLAGES.) 


LUDLOW, JOHN MALCOLM: English lawyer 
associated with Maurice and Kingsley in their 
Christian socialism, and to a degree the originator 
of the movement. A letter of his to Maurice, 
written from Paris in 1848, and describing the 
French Socialist movement of that period, seems 
first to have directly turned Maurice’s thoughts 
in the direction of Christian socialism. Ludlow 
was associated with Maurice and Kingsley in the 
weekly paper, Politics for the People, and in 1850 
he became editor of the Christian Socialist, which 
became in 1851 the Journal of the Association. 
He also wrote for the series ‘‘Tracts by Christian 
Socialists.”” Among those who started in 1850 
the first association of cooperative working tailors 
Ludlow was prominent, and was one of the con- 
vening committee of the first cooperative con- 
gress in London, in 1860, together with Kingsley, 
Hughes, and Neale. After that date he took little 
prominent part in social reform save to write 
certain able articles on the early Christian 
Socialists in The Economic Review (Oct., 1893) and 
The Atlantic Monthly (Jan., 1896). Address: 35 
Upper Addison Gardens, W. London, England. 


LUTHER AND SOCIAL REFORM: A well- 
known modern writer has represented the German 
Reformation as mainly an economic revolt. Such 
a view is inadequate. At heart the movement 
was deeply religious, and even its theological 
aspects became, as the years passed, increasingly 
important. But this much is true—the begin- 
ning of the movement was a protest against an 
economic injustice, and this tangible economic 
side of the revolt was what brought to it the sup- 
port of the people and the secular rulers. Luther 
became a force to be reckoned with by pope and 
emperor when he was seen to be striking at great 
social wrongs When the popular religious life, 
the intellectual power of humanism, the new 
patriotism—the whole revolutionary upheaval of 
medieval life that marked the age—seemed in 
Luther to have found a voice, he became the 
central figure in Germany and the leader of a 
great national movement, 
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This gave popular force to the famous Theses. 
Ostensibly academic propositions from a scholar 
and for scholars, they were really words of earnest 
practical appeal and warning. That indulgences 
deceive and debase the people was their theme, 
and the monetary aspect of this wrong Luther 
keeps well to the fore. 

“Christians should be taught,”’ he says, ‘‘that 
he who gives to a poor man, or lends to a needy 
man, does better than if he bought pardons. Be- 
cause by a work of charity, charity increases, 
and the man becomes better, while, by means of 
pardons, he does not become better, but only 
freer from punishment’’ (Thesis 43). 

The wrong that he attacks is a gross form of the 
world-old substitution of churchism for true re- 
ligion. The words which set Germany on fire 
were directed not against wrong theology, but 
against a church which had become a great finan- 
cial system, enormously corrupt, but also enor- 
mously efficient in extorting the money of the 
people. Because the evil was grown intolerable 
and Luther’s words rang true, men of every 
class rallied to his side. The princes with their 
increasing territorial power protected him from 
the common fate of heretics. The towns with 
their rapidly growing wealth and influence backed 
his program of reform. And the opprest peas- 
antry hailed him as their prophet. 

In 1520 Luther, the acknowledged leader of 
radical Germany, presented in three treatises 
his full position. The address ‘‘To 
the Christian Nobility of the Ger- 
man Nation concerning the Reforma- 
tion of the Christian Commonwealth”’ 
outlined in twenty-seven specific 
recommendations his positive program. Seven 
of these, a fourth of the whole, concern distinctly 
social questions. One urges the reform of 
popular education. Two discourage religious 
pilgrimages. 

“‘Let the priest tell [the intending pilgrim] to 
spend his money, and the labor a pilgrimage 
would cost, on a thousandfold better work, 
namely, on his family and on his poor neighbors.” 

In the same spirit he denounced monasticism 
and the numberless saints’ days. Granted their 
holy origin and the pope’s approval, they must 
be abolished because in men’s use of them they 
dishonor God. So he attacked begging, even 
when encouraged by religion, as an economic 
menace, and proposed that each town should feed 
its own poor and no others. To strip such ques- 
tions of all pretense to sacredness and consider 
them merely in relation to the common good was 
a great advance step, as it was also a return to the 
attitude of Jesus. Many a genuine wrong forti- 
fied by the name of religion can be destroyed 
when we insist on regarding it only as economical- 
ly and socially bad. 

The last recommendation addrest to the secular 
affairs takes up what he regarded as the great 
social perils of his time. Were he to have used 
modern terms he would have named them ex- 
travagance and debt, the unrestrained power of 
the trusts, intemperance, and the social evil. 
Luther was afraid of the increasing tide of im- 
ports, particularly of expensive luxuries. He 
could not understand the use of credit, and so, in 
true medieval fashion, condemns it as an inven- 
tion of the devil. But with all his foggy econom- 
ics, the earnestness of his warning persuades us 
that he saw a real menace to society. And we, 
who live in a like time of rapidly increasing 
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wealth and rising values, may recognize it as 
money-madness, with its accompaniments of 
extravagance, speculation, debt, and greed. Re- 
lated to this was the menace of the powerful 
commercial companies, like the Fuggers of Augs- 
burg. In the then unsettled state of Germany, 
commerce ran many risks, but its profits were 
even greater. The questions we are still asking 
about this source of wealth were already in 
Luther’s mind. 

“Ts it possible,’ he says, ‘“‘that in a single 
man’s lifetime such great wealth should be col- 
lected together, if all were done rightly and ac- 
cording to God’s will? I am not skilled in ac- 
counts. But I do not understand how it is 
possible for 100 guilders to gain twenty in a year, 
or how one guilder can gain another, and that not 
out of the soil, or by cattle, seeing that posses- 
sions depend not on the wit of men, but on the 
blessing of God.” 

This was the May-time of the Reformation. 
Luther was writing on great questions of theology 
and the Church, but alsoon things that imperiled 
sobriety and industry among the people. In the 
social reforms he urged he was conservative, with 
no thought of a reorganization of the whole 
social structure, but he was not narrow. The 
whole scope of life, even down to its basis of 
economic justice, occupied his vision. 

The Reformation marked a long step forward 
in the slow progress toward democracy. Only 
in democracy could its essential principles find 
complete expression. But, since a man seldom 
understands all the implications of his teaching, 
we may well ask Luther’s attitude toward the 
democratic ideal. In ‘‘The Liberty of the Chris- 
tian Man”’ (1520) he defends the thesis that the 
Christian man is free of all restraint, but is also 
under obligations to serve all. In particular, 
the priest is no different from any ordinary 
Christian, save in that he has a special task to 
perform. So of every class in society. One is 
not superior to another, but each has his own 
duty to perform for the whole body. And to 
Luther this was more than the beautiful dream 
that, through the centuries, has found so many 
noble expositions. In the ‘‘Address to the No- 
bility’ he argued frankly that not the consecra- 
tion of pope or bishop, but the consent of the 
people, gives authority to priest or bishop. 

“For, since we are all priests alike, no man 
may put himself forward, or take upon himself, 
without our consent and election, to do that 
which we have all alike power to do.” ‘‘We 
teach clearly, according to the Apostle, that 
every town should elect a pious, learned citizen 
from the congregation, and charge him with the 
office of minister.” 

And not only did he carry this into practise, 
but writing to the Bohemian churches in 1523 he 
further maintained the right of the congregations 
of a district to elect a bishop, and so build up a 
national church on a democratic basis. 

Such radical views of the structure of the 
Church would readily spread to the secular power. 
A treatise of 1523 on ‘‘The Temporal 
Authority”’ is in spirit thoroughly 
revolutionary. But this marked the 
high tide of Luther’s iconoclastic 
teaching. The radical movement at 
Wittenberg during his concealment at the Wart- 
burg seems to have thoroughly frightened him. 
The Reformation movement had now acquired 
momentum, And Luther was no longer the free 
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lance of revolt, but a leader weighed down by 
the responsibility of power. In 1525 came the 
fearful events of the Peasants’ War. In his 
‘‘Exhortation to Peace,’ published at the height 
of the rising, Luther was inclined to favor their 
claims. Only a month later came another 

amphlet, ‘‘Against the Murderous and Thievish 
Cas of Peasants,’ of which the best we can 
say is that it was written in the heat of violent 
passion. 

“Crush them,’ he says of the peasants, 
“strangle them and pierce them, in secret places 
and in sight of men, he who can, even as one 
would strike dead a mad dog.” 

The wrongs of the peasants were undoubted. 
But in the play of great political forces, the 
Lutheran movement was in gravest danger. 
The rise of the peasants at just this time seemed 
to imperil the whole cause. So for the sake of 
the new Church he abandoned the cause of the 
people. At first the religious motive had led 
him directly to the social problems and wrongs 
in the life of his nation. But now the success 
of an institution usurped the chief place in his 
thought. His Church loomed larger to him than 
justice or the needs of men. Such a step once 
taken could not be retraced. As the years passed 
the Reformation from being a popular move- 
ment became a semipolitical issue of the princes. 
The place of the disowned authority of Rome 
was taken by the secular rulers. To-day there 
is no place for the democratic or representative 
element in the Lutheran churches of Germany. 
Naturally such a Church is not among the forces 
that work for democracy and freedom. 

HarRIE R. CHAMBERLIN. 


LUXURY, says Prof. Emile de Laveleye, 
‘consists in the consumption of what has cost 
great labor to produce, for the satisfaction of 
spurious needs.’’ So defining it, he condemns it, 
and says: ‘‘Luxury is pernicious to the individual 
and fatal to society. Primitive Christianity re- 
proved it in the name of charity and humility; 
political economy condemns it in the name of 
utility, and justice condemns it in the name of 
equity.” 

si R. T. Ely writes in the Kingdom (June 5, 
1896): 


A newspaper writer, speaking of certain extravagant social 
events which occurred a few years since, used these words: 
“Murmurs against luxury may be heard among people in 
straitened circumstances when the lavish expenditures and 
sumptuous pleasures of great society entertainments are 
discust. But such persons are prone to forget that these ex- 
penditures that seem so prodigal go in large part to benefit 
the working people.’’ We cannot consider now all the 
economic fallacies involved in arguments of this kind. They 
have been exposed over and over again by able men. It 
may, however, simply be pointed out that the same expen- 
diture made in behalf of others would give equal employment 
to labor. Let us take the case of a man who contributes 
$1,000,000 for a public building, and contrast it with the 
case of a man who spends $1,000,000 on his own private 
house. Labor has equal employment in both cases, as the 
benefit of the toil accrues to the public in the one case and 
in the other to the selfish enjoyment of an individual. An- 
other comparison: Contrast the expenditure of $10,000 for 
an evening’s entertainment with an expenditure of $10,000 
for books for a public library. Labor is alike employed in 
both cases, but in the second case the enjoyment is more 
widely diffused and is of a far more enduring character. This 
attempted justification is precisely on a line with that which 
people advance for the maintenance of gambling-dens and the 
support of the traffic in intoxicating beverages. 


Yet tho this view is supported by all moralists 
and all economists, the development of luxuries 
and extravagance goes on in all modern cities and 
perhaps most of all in New York City and among 
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Americans of the wealthiest class. Mr. Cleve- 
land Moffett, writing in Success in 1906 on ‘‘The 
Shameful Misuse of Wealth,” gives many in- 
stances. We read of $1,000 a year spent on 
clothes for a poodle; dog collars set with pearls or 
diamonds; dogs themselves worth $3,000-$5,000 
(St. Bernards, $7,000); ordinary families among 
the wealthy with 24 servants; chefs with salaries 
of $5,000 to $10,000. Weread of dinners of every 
extravagance, dinners served on golden dishes, 
appendicitis dinners, horseback dinners on lux- 
uriously trapped horses, monkey dinners, bull and 
bear dinners, dinners with opera singers as cen- 
terpieces, clown dinners, singing-bird dinners, 
and even a dinner given by a New Yorker where 
the table represented an Egyptian desert and the 
guests dug up jewels with gold shovels and 

icks. The jewelry worn by the wealthy in New 

ork has been estimated at $200,000,000. Pearl 
necklaces for women cost $200,000 or more; 
twenty men in New York are said to wear link 
cuff buttons costing $5,000. The estimate is 
made for New York that for dress 100 women 
spend each $30,000 annually, or $3,000,000; 
1,000 women spend each $15,000 annually, or 
$15,000,000; 5,000 women spend each $5,000 an- 
nually, or $25,000,000; 6,100 women spend each 
$50,000 annually, or an annual total of $43,000,- 
000. 

Yachts for the wealthy cost from $500,000- 
$750,000 and cost fortunes annually to maintain. 
W. K. Vanderbilt’s private car is valued at 
$50,000. Single individuals have 17 automobiles. 
On cottages at Newport $100,000 are spent for a 
stone wall or $100 for a tree. To prevent ennui 
the men gamble for $10,000 in anevening; women 
for smaller amounts. Ladies have strange pets— 
snakes, pigs, lions,and bears. Their poodles have 
gold-filled teeth, are sent in victorias for fresh air, 
accompanied by liveried servants, or taken to the 
opera. And so through all the nauseating round. 

In Europe it is much the same, tho perhaps with 
less tawdry display of wealth. In England and 
Wales people spend annually in licenses alone: 
For carriages, £513,261; armorial bearings, £68,- 
479; male servants, £148,690; killing game, £581,- 
232. 


LUZZATTI, LUIGI: Italian statesman; born 
1841, of Jewish parents, in Venice. He studied 
law and political sciences, and taught for a short 
time at the Instituto Tecnico in Milan, and later 
accepted a professorship of political economy 
and constitutional law at the University of 
Padua (1867). Elected to the House of Depu- 
ties in 1871, he soon became prominent in mat- 
ters of finance, and was appointed Minister of the 
Treasury in Rudini’s cabinet of 1891-92 and 
1896-98. His principal activity in philanthropy 
consists in the establishment of numerous sav- 
ings-banks and mutual relief associations. 


LYNCHING (for statistics, see HomicipEs): The 
following article, by Cardinal Gibbons, is con- 
densed by his permission from TheNorth Ameri- 
can Review for Oct., 1905: 

It is a law of all Christian and civilized nations, 
based on the Mosaic ordinance, that all deliberate 
murderers and other atrocious criminals shall ex- 
piate their transgressions by the death penalty. 

But private individuals, how exalted soever may 
be their station and influence in the community, 
or how grievous soever the offense, cannot con- 
stitute themselves the agents for punishing the 
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guilty. A claim of this kind would destroy or 
imperil security of life, and lead to indiscriminate 
bloodshed. 

The prerogative of exacting life for life, and 
blood for blood, is vested exclusively in the public 
authorities, who are charged with maintaining 
the peace and good order of the commonwealth. 

But even civil rulers are forbidden to make an 
arbitrary use of their prerogatives, at least in 

.times of peace. Their powers are strictly defined. 
They can pronounce sentence of death only after 
a judicial verdict has been rendered. The Con- 
stitution of the United States expressly provides 
that no man may be condemned to death till de- 
clared guilty after a judicial trial. 

I admit that there are exceptional times and 
circumstances when summary executions may be 
tolerated and condoned; when, for instance, a 
territory is suddenly occupied by a mixed and 
heterogeneous population, and is in a formative 
state; when the civil law and the usual machinery 
and appliances of a stable government are not 
yet established. On occasions like this, the 
recognized leaders of the people may punish no- 
torious criminals in the interests of social order. 
But it is manifest that this method of chastising 
offenders cannot be tolerated in a state where 
the courts of justice are in free operation. 

What aggravates the crime of lynch law is the 
circumstance that not unfrequently it sentences 
to death an innocent person, while the guilty 
party escapes. Cases of mistaken identity and 
ungrounded suspicion are liable to occur when we 
consider the excited frame of mind of the unhappy 
victim of violence and lust, and the eagerness of 
an outraged community to avenge an atrocious 
and brutal crime. 

Unfortunately, also, the lynching of one indi- 
vidual is sometimes attended by the accidental 
and promiscuous slaying or wounding of bystand- 
ers in the conflict. 

Another deplorable result of lynching is that 
public sympathy is sometimes drawn from the 
innocent victim of lust and murder, and is trans- 
ferred for the time being to the brute who out- 
raged and killed her. Her defenseless condition, 
her agonies and cries for help, her vain entreaties, 
her dishonor worse than death, culminating often 
in torture and murder in order to cover the crime 
—all this horrible picture fades from view and is 
almost forgotten, while the iniquity of the human 
fiend is condoned or palliated on account of the 
lawless manner in which his crime was expiated. 
He often becomes the hero of the hour, and is re- 
garded by some even asamartyr. And, while the 
malefactor’s crime is almost lost sight of, and he 
becomes the object of morbid pity, popular de- 
nunciation falls on the heads of those who par- 
ticipated in his summary execution. 

If, indeed, the illegal and violent infliction of 
the death penalty on criminals had a deterrent 
effect on other evil-disposed persons, and acted as 
a warning to them, that circumstance, while not 
justifying lynch law, might at least offer some 
excuse or palliation for its exercise. But ex- 
perience shows that it rather increases instead 
of diminishing the calendar of crime. Far from 
terrorizing the colored race who are the usual 
sufferers from hasty executions, it inflames them 
with indignation, and excites them to perpetrate 
deeds of violence on the weaker sex as much from 
a spirit of revenge, and from a triumph in the 
humiliation of their victims, as from a desire to 
gratify their animal passions. 


Lynching 
cNeill 


Let us now examine into the principal grounds 
of excuse for the exercise of lynch law. One of 
the causes of hasty and violent executions with- 
out the forms of law is the needless and often irri- 
tating delay in bringing a notorious criminal to 
the bar of justice, and the infliction of punishment 
inadequate to the enormity of the offense. 

Yet another crying evil and incentive to lynch- 
ing is the wide interval that so often interposes 
between a criminal’s conviction and the execution 
of the sentence, and the defeat of justice by need- 
less procrastination. Human life is indeed pre- 
cious and sacred, but the effort to guard it has 
gone beyond reasonable bounds. It is blessed to 
be merciful, but mercy should not be exercised 
at the expense of justice and social order. Mis- 
placed clemency often works infinite harm to the 
community. 

Of late years the difficulty of carrying out the 
judgment of the court (in murder trials espe- 
cially) has greatly increased from the widened 
application of pleas in bar—notably that of in- 
sanity. When a conviction has been reached, 
innumerable obstacles generally stay the execu- 
tion. The many grounds of exception allowed 
to counsel, the appeals from one court to another 
of higher jurisdiction, involving an enormous ex- 
pense to the commonwealth, the long periods of 
time intervening between the terms of the lower 
and higher courts, the impossibility of recalling 
the original witnesses by reason of their death or 
removal to distant parts of the country, the 
apathy or fading interest of the friends of the 
prosecution, the untiring efforts of the advocates 
and friends of the accused, the facility with which 
signatures for pardon are obtained, with the final 
application for mercy to the governor—all these 
circumstances have combined to throw around 
the transgressor an extravagant protective sys- 


MABLY, GABRIEL BONNOT DE: Political 
economist; born in Grenoble, 1709. Pursued his 
studies with the Jesuits of Lyons; entered the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, but later became secre- 
tary to his relative, the Cardinal of Teucin, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. The true minister was 
Mably. However, a misunderstanding arose 
between the minister and his secretary, and 
Mably withdrew to devote himself to political 
science. Already in 1742 his ‘‘Paralléle des Ro- 
mains et des Francais par rapport au gouverne- 
ment’’ had established his fame. In 1748 ap- 
peared the ‘‘Droit public de l’Europe fondé sur 
les traités’’; afterward the ‘‘Entretiens de Pho- 
cion sur le rapport de la morale avec la politique”’ 
(1763); ‘‘Doutes proposés aux philosophes écono- 
mistes sur l’ordre naturel des sociétés’”’ (1768); 
““De la législation, ou Principes des lois” (1770); 
“Observations sur le gouvernement et les lois 
des Etats-Unis d’Amérique” (1784)—a curious 
work, in which he predicts the approaching down- 
fall of the new republic ‘‘unless it turn away 
from the line of commercialism in which it is 
involved.’”’ Invited by the Polish Diet to pre- 
pare a code of laws for Poland, his ‘‘Gouverne- 
ment de Pologne”’ appeared in 1781. 

Mably died in 1785, author also of several 
posthumous works, among them ‘‘Les Droits et 
les Devoirs du Citoyen.” 
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tem, and have gone far to rob jury trials of their 
substance and efficacy. 

When the crime of the accused has been mani- 
festly proved, and no extenuating circumstances 
can be advanced, the lawyers for the defense have 
often recourse to the plea of insanity as a last 
resource. Medical experts are always available to 
testify to the moral irresponsibility of the culprit, 
bewildering the jury by their technical phrases. 
This subterfuge not unfrequently succeeds in de- 
feating the ends of justice, tho the sanity of the 
guilty party had never before been called in 
question. 

A sovereign remedy for the suppression of 
lynching and for the restoration of the law’s 
supremacy is found in a speedy trial and convic- 
tion of the accused, if he is found guilty, followed 
by the rigorous execution of the sentence. 

It would be a great blessing for society if our 
lawmakers were to revise the criminal code now 
in force, and to sweep away, or at least consider- 
ably diminish, the barriers which interpose be- 
tween the crime and its punishment. A prompt 
execution of the verdict would strike terror into 
evil-doers, and satisfy the public conscience. 

But it is far more merciful to stop crime than to 
punish it by legislation. It is better to remove 
the cause than to repair its evil effects. From 
data before me, I infer that about 70 per cent of 
those who perished by lynching in the Southern 
states between 1885 and 1903 belonged to the 
colored population. If the deep-rooted antipathy 
between the white and the black races were re- 
moved, or assuaged, these violent executions 
would be considerably diminished. 

This blessed result can be accomplished only by 
submission to the teachings or the Gospel, which 
proclaims the equality of all men before God. 

J. Carp. GIBBONS. 


The economic ideas of Mably are scattered 
through all his works; they form a complete sys- 
tem and make him one of the first thinkers of his 
age. 


MACARTHUR, MARY R. (MISS): Secretary 
Women’s Trade-Union League; born at Glasgow, 
Scotland, 1880. Joined National Union of Shop 
Assistants and Clerks in 1900; was elected first 
president of Ayr Branch, and afterward became 
its secretary. Elected first president of Scottish 
National Council of Shop Assistants’ Union; was 
also elected first woman member of the National 
Executive of the Union. In 1903 Miss Mac- 
arthur was appointed secretary of the Women’s 
Trade-Union League; has attended Scottish 
Trade-Union Congress and British Trade-Union 
Congress annually since 1903. She represented 
the Women’s Trade-Union League at the Women’s 
International Congress at Berlin in t904. Miss 
Macarthur is at present the only woman member 
of the Executive of the London Trades’ Council; 
she has been very successful as an organizer of 
women’s trade-unions; during the past few years 
has been instrumental in adding many thousands 
to the ranks of the British women trade-unionists. 
In politics she is a Socialist and a member of the 
Independent Labor Party. Author of many 
articles and papers published in The Labor Record 
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and other newspapers and periodicals. Address: 
Women’s Trade-Union League, Club Union 


Buildings, Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 


McBRIDE, JOHN: American labor leader; born 
in Wayne County, Ohio, in 1854; commenced 
working in the mines at the age of nine. In 1870 
he joined the Miners’ Union; in 1883 was elected 
its president. In 1881 was nominated to the 
state legislature, and tho defeated, was renom- 
inated and elected in 1883 and again in 1885. In 
1886 was Democratic candidate for Secretary of 
State. In 1894 was elected president of the 
American Federation of Labor (g. v.), but de- 
feated in 1895. 


McCULLOCH, JOHN RAMSAY: Editor; 
author; born at Whithorn, Scotland, 1789; be- 
came editor of The Scotsman, a Liberal organ, and 
one of the editors of The Edinburgh Review. He 
wrote the article on political economy in the 
supplement to the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica”’ 
(1824), and expanded it in 1825 into the ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, with a Sketch of the 
Rise and Progress of the Science.’’ In 1828-32 he 
was professor of that science in the University of 
London. In 1838 was controller of the royal 
stationary office, and received a pension of £200. 
One of the first to develop free-trade views. His 
“Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical and Histor- 
ical, of Commerce and Commercial Navigation”’ 
and a “Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, 
Historical, of the Various Countries, Places, and 
Principal Natural Objects of the World’’ were 
long standard authorities. Died at Westminster 
in 1864. 


MacDONALD, ALEXANDER: Miner; Com- 
missioner on Labor Laws; born 1821 in Lanark- 
shire, the son of a miner; worked in the pit at the 
age of eight years. Having an ardent desire for 
education, prepared himself for Glasgow Univer- 
sity; entered in 1846, working as a miner in the 
summer; became a leader of the miners all over 
Scotland. In 1850 became a school-teacher; in 
1857 gave this up to give all his time to agitation 
on behalf of the miners. In 1863, on the forma- 
tion of the National Union of Miners, was elected 
president. Meanwhile, by some commercial 
speculations acquired a modest fortune, which 
enabled him to devote all his time to advocating a 
parliamentary program among the miners. In 
the general election for 1874 was returned to Par- 
liament for Stafford with Mr. Bright (g. v.), the 
first Labor member. He was appointed on the 
Royal Commission on Labor Laws, and brought 
in a minority report. Died in 1881. 


MACDONALD, JAMES RAMSAY: English 
Socialist and Labor M.P.; born Lossiemouth, 
1866, his parents being agricultural laborers. 
Worked as a clerk in London, but also studied and 
taught. In 1888 he became secretary to Mr. T. 
Lough, M.P. A contributor to the reform press, 
he was one of the pioneers of socialism in the 
south of England, joined the Independent Labor 
Party, and was chosen on its administrative coun- 
cil, and on the executive of the Fabian Society. In 
1900, on the formation of the Labor Represen- 
tation Committee, he was elected its first secre- 
tary, and so continued, till last year it became the 
Labor Party, with Mr. Macdonald as its secretary 
and Parliamentary whip. He has also served the 
London County Council, 1901-4. Strongly op- 
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posed to the Boer War, in 1903 he went to South 
Africa, and wrote ‘‘ What I Saw in South Africa.’’ 
He has been editor of the Socialist Library, and 
writer of numerous articles on Socialist and Labor 


topics. In 1906 he was elected to Parliament 
for Leicester. Address: 3, Lincoln’s Inn Field, 
London, W. C. 


McGLYNN, EDWARD: Priest; born New York 
City, 1837; was educated at the College of the 
Propaganda in Rome. Entering the Roman Cath- 
olic priesthood, became in 1866 pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church, in New York City, where he 
rapidly gained influence and popularity. His 
opposition to the establishment of parochial 
schools and his advocacy of the land doctrines of 
Henry George (g. v.) brought him into disfavor 
with the Church, and he was summoned to Rome, 
and, on refusing to go,excommunicated. In 1887 
he aided in founding the Anti-Poverty Society 
(q.v.) and became its president, lecturing on its 
principles before enthusiastic audiences in New 
York City and elsewhere. In 1893 he was recon- 
ciled to the Church, tho without renouncing his 
economic views; the ban of excommunication 
was removed, and he was restored to his rank 
and to office in the Church. Died in 1899. 


McGUIRE, PETER J.: First vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labor; born 
New York City, 1852; was educated in public 
schools and evening classes at the Cooper Insti- 
tute; in 1867 apprenticed as a wood joiner; 
joined the union of his craft in 1872, and inter- 
ested himself in the labor movement. In 1880 
secured the passage of labor bills in Missouri and 
organized the labor bureau of that state; became 
a Greenbacker in 1876 and stumped Missouri in 
1880: In 1881 organized the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners (q. v.); was arrested that year 
for conspiracy, but acquitted. In 1881 was 
delegate to the International Working Men’s 
Congress in Switzerland, and studied industrial 
conditions in Europe. In 1882 he became gen- 
eral secretary of the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters; has addrest many thousand meetings in all 
portions of the United States; was for years 
vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


McKENZIE, HON. JOHN: Minister of Lands 
in New- Zealand; born in Rosshire, Scotland, 
1838; went to New Zealand in 1866 and became 
a prosperous farmer. For over thirty years he 
has held important political positions, as mem- 
ber of Parliament and later Minister of Lands. 
In this position he mainly has carried out New 
Zealand’s new policy of ‘‘land for the people.”’ 


McMAHON, JOHN R.: Author and journalist; 
born 1875 at Roy Bareilly, India, of missionary 
parents. Entered New York journalism 1893; 
private in 202d Regiment, New York Volunteers, 
in Spanish-American War, 1898. Resumed jour- 
nalism in work on newspapers, magazine stories, 
dramatic collaboration. He is author of ‘‘Toilers 
and Idlers,’’ a socialistic novel (1907), and in 
politics is a supporter of socialism. 


McNEILL, GEORGE E.: Sometimes called 
“The Father of the American Federation of 
Labor’’; born in Amesbury, Mass., 1836, his 
father one of the early workers in the antislavery 
movement, a friend of John G. Whittier. He 
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worked as a boy in the woolen mills of his native 
town, organized a union among the boys, took 
part in a strike, and was blacklisted. In 1856 he 
went to Boston and earned a precarious living in 
many occupations. He joined the Sons of Tem- 
perance and wrote for temperance papers. Be- 
coming convinced, however, that intemperance 
was largely the result and not the cause of poverty, 
he gave his life to the Labor movement. He first 
became prominent as a writer and worker for 
The Daily Voice, a Boston Labor paper, and spoke 
for this all over New England. Coming to be- 
lieve with Ira Steward (q. v.) in the Eight-Hour 
Philosophy (q. v.) as the main philosophy of labor, 
he became its main spokesman and imbued the 
whole American Labor movement with its views. 
He was an active member of the great Eight- 
Hour League, and had much to do with the estab- 
lishment of the ten-hour law of Massachusetts; he 
founded the Working Men’s Institute, and in co- 
operation with Wendell Phillips, Governor Claflin, 
and others, led to the establishment of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, the first 
labor bureau. Upon its organization in 1869, he 
was made deputy chief, but displaced for political 
reasons in 1873, the bureau having shown that the 
Massachusetts savings-banks received their capi- 
tal largely not from working men but from capi- 
talists. (See LABor Bureaus.) He was presi- 
dent of the famous Boston Eight-Hour League 
for eight years. (See E1cut-Hour Day.) 

He joined the Sovereigns of Industry, and be- 
came state secretary. Upon the formation of 
the International Labor Union of America was 
made president; in that capacity addrest public 
meetings all over the United States. He was 
connected as editor or associate editor with 
the New York Labor Standard, Fall River Labor 
Standard, Paterson (N. J.) Labor Standard, Pat- 
erson Home Journal, as well as The Voice. He 
founded the Labor Leader at Boston. He was 
an active member of the Labor Congress at 
Rochester in 1874, and there wrote a declaration 
of principles later adopted by the Knights of 
Labor (q. v.). 

He served for a time as a member of the 
school committee of the city of Cambridge, Mass. 
He joined the Knights of Labor in 1883; became 
prominent in District 30 of that order, when 
District 30 was the largest district of the largest 
labor organization that had existed up to that 
time, and was appointed district treasurer in 1884. 
He favored, however, the principle of trade au- 
tonomy for each trade, and on that issue, differing 
from Mr. Powderly (q. v.), he largely led in the 
movement which resulted in the formation of the 
American Federation of Labor (q. v.), and became 
one of its foremost councilors, the intimate 
friend and adviser of Mr. Gompers (g. v.). He 
was successful as arbitrator of differences be- 
tween employers and employees; notably in the 
great horse-car strike in Boston, 1885, and in 
the case of the employees of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. In 1886 he was the working men’s can- 
didate for Mayor of Boston. The first systematic 
history of the Labor movement in America was 
undertaken by McNeill, resulting in the publica- 
tion of ‘‘The Labor Movement, or the Problem of 
To-day,” in 1886, edited and the larger portion 
written by himself. He was appointed by the 
Governor of Massachusetts a Commissioner of 
Manual Training (1892); later on taxation, and 
on codification of laws. Mr. McNeill was an inde- 
pendent and radical Democrat, his economic 
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ideals being those of trade-union socialism. He 
was an ardent Anti-Imperialist, and a constant 
speaker and writer in protest against eal kind 
of oppression. In 1883 he founded the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Accident Association, and, after 
Ge of struggle, found in this pee success. 
e wrote some verse—‘‘Unfrequented Paths.’’ 
He was in religion a Christian Socialist (and 
warden of the Church of the Carpenter). (See 
Buiss,W.D.P.) He died in 1906. 


MACHIAVELLI, NICCOLO DI BERNARDO: 
Writer and diplomat; born Florence, 1469, of 
middle-class parentage. A man of affairs rather 
than a student, he grew up in thé brilliant court 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and after the rees- 
tablishment of the republic in 1498 he was, till 
the return of the Medici in 1512, chancellor or 
secretary of the second chancery in Florence, 
thrown intimately with public men, and sent on 
repeated embassies to Cesare Borgia, Pope Julius 
II., the Emperor Maximilian, Louis XII. of 
France, and the various Italian states. The 
return of the Medici ended his public career, tho 
he sought favor with them, and in 1521 was 
commissioned by them to write a history of Flor- 
ence; but in 1527 the Medici were again driven 
from Florence, and Machiavelli died in disap- 
pointment the same year. 

His political writings have made his reputa- 
tion. ‘“‘Dell l’arte della guerra”’ (1520) advo- 
cates the present system of standing armies in- 


stead of the Middle Age use of mercenaries. His 
“Lettere familiari’? and ‘“‘Istorie Fiorentine”’ 
(1525) give unrivaled insight into his times. His 


“Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio”’ 
gives his ideas of republican government; but his 
great work is ‘‘I] Principe,”’ in which he considers 
absolute monarchy, and has made the word ma- 
chiavellism a synonym for evil. There has been 
interminable discussion whether Machiavelli wrote 
this book satirically, cynically, immorally, or 
honestly. It isa remorseless and scientific exam- 
ination of the principles and methods an absolute 
monarch as a matter of fact follows and seemingly 
must follow in order to succeed. All factors of 
rights and morals are eliminated. Every point is 
proved and illustrated from contemporary his- 
tory. Some of his principles need a Cesare Borgia 
to execute. Like the ‘‘ Discorsi,’’ it was published 
after his death in 1532. (See POLITICAL SCIENCE.) 
Machiavelli was undoubtedly a man of the world, 
but he always seems to have been true to Florence, 
and to have had a true, devoted wife in Marietta 
orsini. 


MACHINERY: The importance of machin- 
ery in production can scarcely be overestimated. 
The part that it has played in the development 
of the modern labor problem can scarcely be put 
too strongly. We shall consider: I. The Facts of 
Machine Production; II. Social Results; III. The 
Right Use of Machinery. 


I. Tur Facts or MacHINE PRODUCTION. 


_ Tools and machinery are not identical; a tool 
is an instrument, usually simple, tho, as in the 
case of the lathe and potter’s wheel, sometimes 
complex, which is guided and directed by the 
skill of the craftsman. When the tool grows 
complex, and is not guided by the individual 
skill of the craftsman, but by a mechanism which 
governs its action, it 1s called a machine. Ma- 
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chinery usually includes motor mechanism trans- 
mitting mechanism, and working or tool mechan- 
ism. 

Machinery increases man’s productivity in 
two ways. Itenables him, as with the steam- 
hammer, to concentrate enormous power upon a 
fixt point, and to make motion regular and con- 
tinuous Says Mr. J. A. Hobson (‘‘The Evolu- 
tion of Modern Capitalism,” pp. 51, 52): 


Machinery can increase the scope of man’s productive 
ability in two ways: The difficulty of concentrating a large 
mass of human force upon a given point at the same time 
provides certain quantitative limits to the productive 
efficiency of the human body. The steam-hammer can per- 
form certain work which is quantitatively outside the limit of 
the physical power of any number of men working with sim- 
ple tools and drawing their motor power 
from their own bodies. The other limit to 
the productive power of man arises from the 
imperfect continuity of human effort and 
the imperfect command of its direction. . . . 
Machinery can also do work which is too fine or delicate for 
human fingers, or which would require abnormal skill if ex- 
ecuted by hand... . 

The continuity and regularity of machine-work are also 
reflected in certain economies of measurement. The faculty 
of self-registering, which belongs potentially to all machinery, 
and which is more utilized every day, performs several serv- 
ices which may be summed up by saying that they enable 
us to know exactly what is going on. When to self-registra- 
tion is applied the faculty of self-regulation, within certain 
limits a new economy of force and knowledge is added. But 
machinery can also register and regulate the expenditure of 
human power. Babbage well says: ‘‘One of the most singu- 
lar advantages we derive from machinery is in the check 
which it affords against the inattention, the idleness or the 
knavery of human-agents.”... 

These are the ‘sources of all the improvements of econo- 
mies imputed to machine production. All improvements in 
machinery, as applied to industrial arts, take therefore one 
of the following forms: 

(1) Rearrangement or improvement of machinery so as to 
utilize more fully the productive power of nature or man. 
Improvements enabling one man to tend more spindles, or 
enabling the same engine at the same boiler pressure to turn 
more wheels, belong to this order of improvement. 

(2) Economies in the source of power. These will fall 
under four heads: 1. Substitution of cheaper for dearer kinds 
of human power. Displacement of men’s labor by women’s 
or children’s. 2. Substitution of mechanical power for hu- 
man power. Most great improvements in the “labor-saving”’ 
character of machinery properly come under this head. 
3. Economies in fuel or in steam. The most momentous 
illustration is the adoption of the hot blast and the substitu- 
tion of raw coal for coke in the iron trade. 4. The substitu- 
tion of a new mechanical motor for an old one derived from 
the same or from different stores of energy—e. g., steam for 
water-power, natural gas for steam. 

(3) Extended application of machinery. New industrial 
arts owing their origin to scientific inventions and their 

ractise to machinery arise for utilizing waste products. 

nder ‘‘waste products’? we may include (a) natural ma- 
terials, the services of which were not recognized or could 
not be utilized without machinery—e. g., nitrates and other 
“‘waste’’ products of the soil; (b) the refuse of manufacturing 
processes which figured as ‘“‘ waste’’ until some unsuspected 
use was found for it. 


Use 


The development of machinery may be divided 
into four periods: 

1. The period of the earlier mechanical inven- 
tions, marking the displacement of domestic by 
factory industry (1764-85). 

2. The period of application of steam to manu- 
facturing (1785-1814). 

3. The period of steam locomotion, with its 
bearing on industry (1814-56). 

4. The period of the construction of machinery 
by machinery (1856-66). 

Important dates in the development of ma- 
chinery are the invention of Hargreave’s spinning- 
jenny (1764), Arkwright’s mill (1771), Cromp- 
ton’s mule (1779), Cartwright’s power-loom and 
Watt’s engine for cotton-mills (1785), Whitney’s 
cotton-gin (1792), Stephenson’s locomotive 
(1814), the opening of the first railway (1822), 
the hot blast (1829), ring-spinning (1841). The 
revolution in the industrial world created by 
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machinery has been often dwelt upon. The fol- 
lowing facts are taken from the first report of the 
United States Commissioner of Labor for 1886: 


In the timber business twelve laborers with a Bucker 
machine will dress 12,000 staves. The same number of men 
by hand labor would have drest in the same time only 
2,500. In the manufacture of paper a machine now used 
for drying and cutting, run by four men and six girls, will do 
the work formerly done by 100 persons, and do it much better. 
In the manufacture of wall-paper the best evidence puts the 

¢ displacement in the proportion of 100 to 1. In a phosphate 
mine in South Carolina ten men accomplish with machinery 
what roo men handle without it in the same time. There 
has been a displacement of 50 per cent in the manufacture of 
rubber boots and shoes. In South Carolina pottery the 
product is ten times greater by machine processes than by 
muscular labor. In the manufacture of saws, experienced 
men consider that there has been a displacement of three 
men out of five. In the weaving of silk the displacement has 
been 95 per cent, and in the winding of silk 90 per cent. A 
large soap manufacturing concern carefully estimates the dis- 
placement of labor in its works at 50 per cent. In making 
wine in California a crushing machine has been introduced 
with which one man can crush and stem 8o tons of grapes in 
a day, representing an amount of work formerly requiring 
eight men. In woolen goods modern machinery has reduced 
muscular labor 33 per cent in the carding department, 50 per 
cent in the spinning, and 25 per cent in the weaving. In 
some kinds of spinning roo to 1 represents the displacement. 
In the whole United States in 1886 the machinery was equal 
to 3,500,000 horse-power. If men only had been employed, 
it would have required 21,000,000 to turn out the actual 
total product; the real number was 4,000,000. To do the 
work accomplished in 1886 in the U. S. by power machinery 
and on the railways would have required men representing a 
The actual population of the 
S. in 1886 was something under 60,000,000, or a little more 
than one third. : 
Commenting on these very remarkable statistics, the Labor 
Commissioner says: ‘‘The apparent evils resulting from the 
introduction of machinery and the consequent subdivision of 
labor have to a large extent, of course, been offset by advan- 
tages gained; but it must stand as a positive statement, which 
cannot be successfully controverted, that this wonderful in- 
troduction and extension of power machinery is one of the 
prime causes, if not the prime cause, of the novel industrial 
sage in which the manufacturing nations find them- - 
selves.’ 


Machinery, too, has revolutionized agriculture. 
Mr. D. A. Wells considers it to have made greater 
changes here than in any other occupation. He 
says (‘‘Recent Economic Changes”’): 


In respect to no other one article has change in the con- 
ditions of production and distribution been productive of 
such momentous consequences as in the case of wheat. On 
the great wheat-fields of the State of Dakota, where machin- 
ery is applied to agriculture to such an extent that the re- 
quirement for manual labor has been reduced to a minimum, 
the annual product of one man’s labor, working to the best 
advantage, is understood to be now equivalent to the pro- 
duction of 5,500 bushels of wheat. In the great mills of Min- 
nesota, the labor of another one man fora year, under similar 
conditions as regards machinery, is in like manner equivalent 
to the conversion of this unit of 5,500 bushels of wheat into 
1,000 barrels of flour, leaving 500 bushels for 
seed purposes; and altho the conditions for 
analysis of the next step in the way of results 
are more difficult, it is reasonably certain that 
the year’s labor of one and a half men more— 
or, at the most, two men—employed in railroad transporta- 
tion, is equivalent to putting this 1,000 barrels of flour on a 
dock in New York ready for exportation, where the addition 
of a fraction of a cent a pound to the price will further trans- 
port and deliver it at almost any port of Europe. 

Here, then, we have the labor of three men for one year, 
working with machinery, resulting in the producing all 
the flour that 1,000 other men ordinarily eat in a year, allow- 
ing one barrel of flour for the average consumption of each 
adult. Before such a result the question of wages paid in the 
different branches of flour production and transportation 
becomes an insignificant factor in determining a market; and, 
accordingly, American flour grown in Dakota and ground in 
Minneapolis, from 1,000 to 1,500 miles from the nearest sea- 
board, and under the auspices of men paid from $1.50 to 
$2.50 per day for their labor, is sold in European markets at 
tates which are determinative of the prices which Russian 
peasants, Egyptian “‘fellahs,’’ and Indian ‘‘ryots”’ can obtain 
in the same markets for similar grain. (See AGRICULTURE.) 


Agriculture 


Mr. Hobson says (as above): 


It must not be forgotten that by far the most important 
factor in the decline of English agricultural employment is the 
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transport machinery which has brought sneeeou yee ‘of dis- 
tant countries into direct competition with English agricul- 
tural produce. 


Of England, Mr. William Clarke, in the ‘‘Fa- 
bian Essays,”’ says: 


A cotton-mill in one of the dismal “‘hell-holes”’ called 
towns in Lancashire is a wonderful place, full of bewildering 
machines. Here is a machine cali al “opener,” by which 
‘ y5,000 pounds of cotton can be opened in fifty-six hours. 
There is a throstle, the spindles of which make from 6,000 to 
7,000 revolutions per minute. Here is a man who, with the 
aid of two piecers to take up and join the broken ends, can 
work 2,000 spindles. Among the distinct separate machines 
used are opener, scutcher, and lap machine, drawing frame, 
slubbing frame, intermediate frame, roving frame, throstle, 
self-acting mule and hand mule, doubling frame, and mule 
doublers or twiners. By means of these appliances the fol- 
lowing results have been attained: Within eight years, from 
1792 to 1800, the quantity of cotton exported from the U.S. 
to Lancashire had increased from 138,000 pounds to 18,000,- 
ooo pounds. In 1801 Lancashire took 84,000 bales of cotton 
from the U. S.; in 1876 she took 2,075,000 bales; and whereas 
in the former year only 14,000 bales came from India, in 1876 
from that country came 775,000 bales, be- 
sides a great increase in Brazilian cotton, and 
a new import of 332,000 bales from Egypt. 
In 1805 1,000,000 pieces of calico were sold 
in the Blackburn market during the whole 
year; and that was considered a very large sale. In 1884, ac- 
cording to Ellison’s ‘‘Annual Review of the Cotton Trade,” 
there were exported 4,417,000,000 yards of piece goods, besides 
the vast quantity produced for home consumption. In 1875, 
in place of the little cottages with their hand-looms ofa century 
etore; Lancashire contained 2,655 cotton factories with 
37,515,772 spinning-spindles and 463,118 power-looms; and 
she produced yarn and piece goods to the weight of 1,088,- 
890,000 pounds, and of the value of £95,447,000. See, too, how 
through the use of machinery the cost of production has been 
lowered. In 1790 the price of spinning the yarn known tech- 
nically as No. 100 was 4s. per pound; in 1826 it had been re- 
duced to 64d. The sale price of yarn No. roo in 1786 was 
38s.; in 1793 it was reduced to 15s. 1d.; in 1803 to 8s. 4d.; in 
1876 to 2s. 6d. The decreased cost in each case followed on 
economy in production, itself dependent on increased differ- 
entiation in machinery; that in turn involving larger and 
larger capital; and that again necessitating aggregation and 
the crushing out of small concerns which could not command 
machinery or sell at a profit in competition with it. 


England 


And this pees is by no means an ended one. 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, in his ‘‘ Industrial Evolu- 
tion of the U. $.,”’ chap. xxvii., gives some in- 
stances of recent improvements in machinery: 


One of the latest sextuple stereotype perfecting presses 
manufactured by R. Hoe & Co., of New York, has an aggre- 
gate running capacity of 72,000 eight-page papers per hour; 
that is to say, one of these perfected presses, run by one press- 
man and four skilled laborers, will print, cut at the top, 
fold, paste, and count (with supplement inserted if desired) 
72,000 eight-page poe in one hour. Todo the presswork 
alone for this number of papers would take, on the old plan, a 
man and a boy, working ten hours per day, 100 days. 
By the use of Goodyear’s sewing-machine for turned shoes 
one man will sew 250 pairs in one day. It would require 
eight men, working by hand, to sew the same number in the 
same time. By the use of a heel-shaver or trimmer one man 
will trim 300 pairs of shoes a day, while formerly three men 
would have been required to do the same work; and with the 
McKay machine one operator will handle 300 pairs of shoes 
in one day, while without the machine he could handle but 
five pairsin the same time. So, in nailing on heels, one man, 
with the aid of machinery, can heel 300 pairs of shoes per day. 
In the days of the single-spindle hand-wheel, one spinner, 
working fifty-six hours continuously, could spin five hanks of 
No. 32 twist. At the present time, with one pair of self- 
acting mule-spinning machines, having 2,124 spindles, one 
spinner, with the assistance of two small boys, can produce 
55,098 hanks of No. 32 twist in the same time. . . . Even in 
power machinery, a weaver formerly tended but one loom. 
Now one weaver minds all the way from two to ten looms, 
according to the grade of goods. Ina large establishment in 
New Hampshire, improved machinery, even within ten years, 
has reduced muscular labor 50 per cent in the production of 
the same quality of goods. In weaving in the olden time, in 
this country, a fair adult hand-loom weaver wove from forty- 
two to forty-eight yards of common shirting per week. Now 
a weaver, tending six power-looms in a cotton factory, will 
produce 1,500 yards and over in a single week; and a very re- 
cent invention will enable a weaver to double this product. 


In many lines of manufactures new machinery 
has to be put in every few years to keep up with 
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the competition. Steamers ten years old are 
usually worthless for fast voyages. 

In his ‘‘Recent Economic Changes,” chap. ii., 
Mr. D. A. Wells says: 

The power capable of being exerted by the steam-engines 
of the world in existence and working in the year 1887 has 
been estimated by the Bureau of Statistics at Berlin as 
equivalent to that of 200,000,000 horses, representing approx- 
imately 1,000,000,000 men; or at least three times the work- 
ing population of the earth, whose total number of inhabi- 
tants is probably about 1,460,000,000. The application and 
use of steam alone up to date (1889) has accordingly more 
than trebled man’s working-power, and by enabling him to 
economize his physical strength has given him greater leisure, 
comfort, and abundance, and also greater opportunity for 
that mental training which is essential to a higher develop- 
ment. And yet it is certain that four fifths of the steam- 
engines now working in the world have been constructed dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, or since 1865. 


But the present steam-engine will probably be 
discarded. Many believe that the use of elec- 
tricity as a motor power will still more revolu- 
tionize industry. (See Exvrecrriciry. For fur- 
ther illustrations of the productive power of 
machinery, see PRODUCTIVITY.) 


II. Soctat RESULTS 


In his ‘‘Political Economy,” Book IV., chap. 
vi., John Stuart Mill wrote his oft-quoted words: 
“Hitherto it is questionable if all the mechanical 
inventions yet made have lengthened the day’s 
toil of any human being.’’ This is considered by 
many an exaggeration. If hours of labor were at 
first lengthened by the introduction of machinery 
they are to-day steadily being lessened. (See 
E1icut-Hour Movement.) If machinery has 
developed the factory system, that to-day is by 
no means what it was. The most evil results of 
machinery are thus temporary, its good results 
permanent. Realizing what machinery means 
in the way of cheapened production and how it 
makes it possible that wage-earners should own a 
hundred commodities that the wealthy could not 
have a hundred years ago, most economists be- 
lieve that machinery has been to the vast benefit 
of working men as of all classes. There are, 
however, two sides to this. The most serious 
discussion has been on the question of how far 
machinery has permanently displaced labor. 
Writers like Mr. Carroll D. Wright claim that 
if machinery has displaced labor in one direction 
it has created more employment for them in 
others. Mr. Wright shows, e.g., in his ‘‘ Industrial 
Evolution of the U. S.,’’ chap. xxviii., that the 
average per capita consumption of cotton in this 
country was 5.9 pounds in 1830, 13.91 pounds in 
1880, and 19 pounds in 1890, which figures, he 
says, ‘‘clearly and positively indicate that the 
labor necessary for such consumption has been 
kept up to the standard, if not beyond the stand- 
ard, of the olden time—that is, as to the number 
of people employed.” In iron he says the in- 
crease has been as great proportionally: 105.64 
pounds in 1870, 204.90 pounds in 1880, and 
283.38 pounds in 1890. In steel it was 46 pounds 
in 1880 and 144 in 1890. Many occupations 
have been created. He says (we abridge his 
words) : 

If we could examine scientifically the number of created 
occupations, the claim that inventions have displaced labor 
on the whole would be conclusively and emphatically refuted. 
In telegraphy thousands and thousands of people are em- 
ployed where no one has ever been displaced. Electro- 
plating, a modern device, has not only added wonderfully to 
the employed list by its direct influence, but indirectly by 


the introduction of a class of goods which can be secured by 
all persons, 
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The railroads offer another grand illustration of the ex- 
pansion of labor. It now requires more than three quarters 
of a million of people to operate our railroads, 
and this means a population of nearly four 
millions, or one sixteenth of the whole popu- 
lation of the country. The displacement of 
the stage-coach and the stage-driver was 
nothing compared to the expansion of labor 
which the railroad systems of the country 
have created. As ameans of expansion of labor the sewing- 
machine is a striking illustration. It has displaced no one; 
it has increased demand, and it has been the means of estab- 
lishing great workshops to supply the thousands of machines 
that are sold throughout the world. 

The expansion of values as the result of the influence of 
machinery has been quite as marvelous as in any other direc- 
tion, for educated labor, supplemented by machinery, has 
developed small quantities of inexpensive material into prod- 
ucts of great value. This truth is illustrated by taking 
cotton and iron ore as the starting-point. A pound of cot- 
ton, costing at the time this calculation was made but 13 
cents, has been developed into muslin which sold in the mar- 
ket for 80 cents, and into chintz which sold for $4. _Seventy- 
five cents’ worth of common iron ore has been developed into 
$s worth of bar iron, or into $10 worth of horseshoes, or into 
$180 worth of table knives, or into $6,800 worth of fine 
needles, or into $29,480 worth of shirt buttons, or $200,000 
worth of watch-springs, or $400,000 worth of hair-springs, 
and the same quantity of common iron ore can be made into 
$2,500,000 worth of pallet arbors. 

The illustrations given, both of the expansion of labor and 
the expansion of values, are sufficiently suggestive of a line of 
study which, carried in any direction, will show that machin- 
ery is the friend and not the enemy of man, especially when 
man is considered as a part of society and not as an individual. 


Creates 
Work 


Mr. Hobson, however, who has made a more 
minute analysis, comes to less pronounced re- 
sults. He says (as above, pp. 234, 235): 


_ Facts and figures seem to support the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. That along with the increased application of machinery 
to the textile and other staple manufactures there has been 
in these industries a decrease of employment relative to the 
growth of the working population. 

2. That in the transport industries the increase of em- 
ployment is in inverse proportion to the introduction of ma- 
chinery into the several branches as a dominating factor. 

3. That the considerable diminution of agricuitural em- 
ployment is not compensated by any proportionate increase 
of manufacturing employment, but that the displaced agri- 
cultural labor finds employment in such branches of the trans- 
port and distributive trade as are less subject to machin- 


Cryes 25 
So far, therefore, as the statistics of employments present 
a just register of the influence of machinery upon demand for 
anbor! we are driven to conclude that the net influence of 
machinery is to diminish employment so far 
as those industries are concerned into which 
Effect on machinery directly enters, and to increase the 
Empl t demand in those industries which machinery 
mployment affects but slightly or indirectly. If this is 
true of England, which, having the start in 
the development of the factory system, has to 
a larger extent than any other country specialized in the arts 
of manufacture, it is probable that the net effect of machinery 
upon the demand for labor throughout the industrial world 
has been to throw a larger proportion of the population into 
industries where machinery does not directly enter, 


Machinery has, too, Mr. Hobson argues, a 
greater effect in increasing the irregularity of em- 
ployment. He says: 


While it is the interest of each producer of machine-made 
goods to give regular employment, some wider industrial 
force compels him to irregularity. What is thisforce? It is 
uncontrolled machinery. In the several units of machine 
production, the individual factories or mills, we have ad- 
mirable order and accurate adjustment of parts; in the aggre- 
gate of machine production we have no organization, but a 
chaos of haphazard speculation. ‘‘Industry has not yet 
adapted itself to the changes in the environment produced by 
machinery.”’ Thatisall...°. 

When production was slower, markets narrower, credit 
less developed, there was less danger of this big miscalcu- 
lation, and the corrective forces of industry were more 
speedily effective. But modern machinery has enormously 
expanded the size of markets, the scale of competition, the 
complexity of demand, and production is no longer for a 
small, local, present demand, but for a large, world, future 
demand. Hence machinery is the direct material cause of 
these great fluctuations which bring, as their most evil con- 
sequence, irregularity of wages and employment. __ 

How far does this tend to right itself? Professor Nicholson 
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believes that time will compel a better adjustment between 
machinery and its environment. 

“The enormous development of steam communication and 
the spread of the telegraph over the whole globe have caused 
modern industry to develop from a gigantic starfish, any of 
whose members might be destroyed without affecting the rest, 
into a méya g@ov which is convulsed in agony by a slight in- 
jury in one part. A depression of trade is now felt as keenly 
in America and even in our colonies as it is here. Still, in the 
process of time, with the increase of organization and decrease 
of unsound speculation, this extension of the market must 


, lead to greater stability of prices; but at present the disturb- 


ing forces often outweigh altogether the supposed principal 
elements.” 

The organization of capital under the pressure of these 
forces is doubtless proceeding, and such organization, when 
it has proceeded far enough, will indisputably lead to a de- 
crease of unsound speculation. But these steps in organiza- 
tion have been taken precisely in those industries which em- 
ploy large quantities of fixt capital, and the admitted fact 
that severe fluctuations still take place in these industries is 
proof that the steadying influences of such organization have 
not yet had time to assert themselves to much purpose. The 
competition of larger and larger masses of organized capital 
seems to induce heavier speculation and larger fluctuations. 
Not until a whole species of capital is organized into some form 
or degree of ‘“‘combination”’ is the steadying influence of or- 
ganization able to predominate. 

But there is also another force which, in England, at any 
trate, under the increased application of machinery, makes 
for an increase rather than a diminution of speculative pro- 
duction. It has been seen that the proportion of workers en- 
gaged in producing comforts and luxuries is growing, while 
the proportion of those producing the prime necessaries of life 
is declining. How far the operation of the law of diminishing 
returns will allow this tendency to proceed we cannot here 
discuss. _But statistics show that this is the present tendency 
both in England andin the U.S.... 

So long, then, as a community grows in numbers, so long as 
individuals desire to satisfy more fully their present wants 
and continue to develop new wants, forming a higher or more 
intricate standard of consumption, there is no evidence to 
justify the conclusion that machinery ! is the effect of causing 
a net diminution in demand for labor, tho it tends to diminish 
the proportion of employment in the “‘manufacturing"’ indus- 
tries; but there is strong reason to believe that it tends to 
make employment more unstable, more precarious of tenure, 
and more fluctuating in market value. 

(See also OccupaTIONS; UNEMPLOYMENT.) 


Less discust but perhaps more important is 
the effect of machinery upon the quality of labor. 
Some believe that machinery improves labor, 
taking it out of tenements and rude huts into fac- 
tories, which are now usually comparatively hy- 
gienic (for proof, see article SWEATING, where it is 
shown how terrible are the conditions in trades 
not using machinery). Others argue, too, that 
machinery replaces muscular labor by higher 
forms of labor. Professor Marshall inclines to this 
view (‘‘Principles of Economics,”’ 2d ed., pp. 314, 
322). Others dwell upon the educative effect 
of machinery, teaching inventiveness, love of 
order, cooperation, etc. But there is another 
side to the question. Says Mr. Hobson (as 
above, chap. ix.): 


As regards those workers who pass from ordinary manual 
work to the tending of machinery, there is a good deal of 
evidence to show that, in the typical machine industries, 
their new work taxes their physical vigor quite as severely as 
the old work. Prof. Shield Nicholson quotes the following 
striking statement from the Cotton Factory Times: “It is 
quite a common occurrence to hear young men who are on 
the best side of thirty years of age declare they are so worked 
up with the long mules, coarse counts, quick speeds, and in- 
ferior material, that they are fit for nothing at night, only 
going to bed and taking as much rest as circumstances will 
allow. There are few people who will credit such statements; 
nevertheless they are true, and can be verified any day in the 
great majority of the mills in the spinning districts.’ 

Schulze-Gaevernitz shows that the tendency in modern 
cotton-spinning and weaving, especially in England, has been 
both to increase the number of spindles and looms which an 
operative is called upon to tend, and to increase the speed of 
spinning. ‘‘A worker tends to-day more than twice or nearly 
three times as much machinery as his father did; the number 
of machines in use has increased more than fivefold since that 
time, while the workers have not quite doubled their num- 
bers.’’ With regard to speed, ‘‘since the beginning of the sev- 
enties the speed of the spinning-machines alone has increased 
about 15 percent’’ (‘Der Grossbetrieb,” pp. 120-157). bale 
‘* There is a temptation,” as Mr. Cunningham says, “to treat 
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the machine as the main element in production, and to make 
it the measure of what a man ought to do, instead of regarding 
the man as the first consideration, and the machine as the 
instrument which helps him; the machine may be made the 
primary consideration, and the man may be treated as a 
mere slave who tends it’’ (‘Uses and Abuses of Money,” 

SETTA Sse 
‘ The factory is organized with military precision, the in- 
dividual’s work is definitely fixt for him; he has nothing to 
say as to the plan of his work or its final completion or its 
ultimate use. ‘‘The constant employment on one sixty- 
fourth part of a shoe not only offers no encouragement to 
mental activity, but dulls by its monotony the brains of the 
employee to such an extent that the power to think and 
reason is almost lost’ (‘‘ Contemporary Review,” 1889, p. 392). 

Dr. Arlidge expresses a decided opinion: ‘‘Generally speak- 
ing, it may be asserted of machinery that it calls for little or 
no brain exertion on the part of those connected with its 
operations; it arouses no interest, and has nothing in it to 
quicken or brighten the intelligence, tho it may sharpen the 
sight and stimulate muscular activity in some one limited 
direction”’ (‘‘ Diseases of.Occupations,” pp. 25, 26). 

A locomotive superintendent of a railway was recently 
questioned as to the quality of engine-driving. ‘‘After 
twenty years’ experience he declared em- 
phatically that the very best engine-dri- 
vers were those who were most mechanical 
and unintelligent in their work, who cared 
least about the internal mechanism of the 
engine.’’ Yet engine-driving is far less me- 
chanical and monotonous than ordinary tend- 
ing of machinery. 


Effect on 
Character 


Mr. Hobson concludes: 


The net influence of machinery upon the quality of labor, 
then, is found to differ widely according to the relation which 
subsists between the worker and the machine. Its educa- 
tive influence, intellectual and moral, upon those concerned 
with the invention, management, and direction of machine 
industry, and upon all whose work is about machinery, but 
who are not detailed, machine-tenders, is of a distinctly ele- 
vating character. I Weffect, however, upon machine-tenders 
in cases where, by thé duration of the working-day or the in- 
tensity of the physical effort, it exhausts the productive 
energy of the worker, is to depress vitality and lower him in 
the scale of humanity by an excessive habit of conformity to 
the automatic movements of a non-human motor. This 
human injury is not adequately compensated by the educa- 
tion in routine and regularity which it confers, or by the slight 
understanding of the large cooperative purposes and methods 
of machine industry which his position enables him to acquire. 


Machinery is, too, the creator of the factory 
system and the factory town. It is this, perhaps, 
which makes it most unpopular with the worker. 
Says Mr. Robert Blatchford (‘‘Merrie England,” 
chap. iii.): 

My reasons for attacking the factory system are: 

1. Because it is ugly, disagreeable, and mechanical. 

2. Because it is injurious to public health. 

3. Because it is unnecessary. 

4. Because it is a danger to the national existence. 

The Manchester school will tell you that the destiny of this 
country is to become ‘‘the workshop of the world.” 

I say that is not true; and that it would be a thing to de- 
plore if it were true. The idea that this country is to be the 
“workshop of the world”’ is a wilder dream than any that 
the wildest Socialist ever cherished. But if this country did 
become the ‘“‘workshop of the world,” it would at the same 
time become the most horrible and the most miserable 
country the world has ever known. 

Let us be practical and look at the facts. 

First, as to the question of beauty and pleasantness. You 
know the factory districts of Lancashire. I ask you is it not 
true that they are ugly and dirty and smoky and disagree- 
able? Compare the busy towns of Lancashire, of Stafford- 
shire, of Durham, and of South Wales, with the country 
towns of Surrey, Suffolk, and Hants... . 

I know that the Manchester school will tell you that this is 
mere “‘sentiment.’’ But compare their actions with their 
words, 554: 

To make wealth for themselves they destroy the beauty 
and the health of your dwelling-places; and then they sit in 
their suburban villas, or on the hills and terraces of the lovely 
southern countries, and sneer at the ‘‘sentimentality”’ of the 
men who ask you to cherish beauty and to prize health. 

Or they point out to you the value of the ‘‘wages’’ which 
the factory system brings you, reminding you that you have 
carpets on your floors, and pianos in your parlors, and a 
week's holiday at Blackpool once a year. 

But how much health or pleasure can you get out of a 
cheap and vulgar carpet? And what is the use of a piano if 
you have neither leisure nor means to learn to play it? And 
why should you prize that one week in the crowded, noisy 
watering-place, if health and fresh air and the great salt sea 
are mere sentimental follies? 
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III. THe Ricut Ust or MACHINERY 


Some writers, like John Ruskin, imply, if they 
do not state, that there is no right use of machin- 
ery. They say that it must destroy art and life 
and beauty. (See Art.) Ruskin says in “‘Fors 
Clavigera’”’: 


A man and a woman, with their children properly trained, 
are able easily to cultivate as much ground as will feed them; 
to build as much wall and roof as will lodge them, and to 
spin and weave as much cloth as will clothe them. They can 
all be perfectly happy and healthy in doing this. Supposing 
that they invent machinery which will build, plow, thrash, 
cook, and weave, and that they have none of these things 
any more to do, but may read, or cricket, all day long, I be- 
lieve myself that they will neither be so good nor so happy 
as without the machines. . . . No machines will increase the 
possibilities of life. They only increase the possibilities of 
idleness. . . . There was a rocky valley between Buxton 
and Bakewell, once upon a time, divine as the Vale of Tempe; 
you might have seen the gods there morning and Sere a 
Apollo and all the sweet muses of the Light—walking in fair 
procession on the lawns of it, and to and fro among the pin- 
nacles of its crags. You cared neither for gods nor grass, but 
for cash (which you did not know the way to get); you thought 
you could get it by what the Times calls ‘‘ Railroad Enter- 
pee You enterprised a railroad through the valley—you 

lasted its rocks away, heaped thousands of tons of shale into 
its lovely stream. The valley is gone, and the gods with it; 
and now, every fool in Buxton can be at Bakewell in half an 
hour, and every fool in Bakewell at Buxton; which you think 
a lucrative process of exchange. 


Wiser, however, seems the position of those 
who believe that machinery should be largely 
used, but used to increase the simplicity of life, 
not its complexity. Mr. Blatchford, whom we 
have quoted above as opposed to the factory 
system, would make English life more agricul- 
tural and less manufacturing, but he would have 
machines do even more than they do to-day, only 
as the servant of the whole community, not as the 
property of capitalists for whom wage-workers 
slave. He says: 


I propose to make our material lives simple; to spend as 
little time and labor as possible upon the production of food, 
clothing, houses, and fuel, in order that we may have more 
leisure. And I propose to employ that leisure in the enjoy- 
ment of life and the acquirement of knowledge. . . . Let us 
go back to our Manchester street of roo working-class fam- 
ilies. Suppose, instead of keeping up the wasteful system I 
described, we abolish all those miserable and imperfect 
drying - grounds, wringing- machines, wash-kitchens, and 
kitchen-ranges, and arrange the street on communal lines. 

We set up one laundry, with all the best machinery; we set 
up one big drying-field; we set up one great kitchen, one 
general dining-hall, and one pleasant tea-garden. Then we 
buy all the provisions and other things in large quantities, 
and we appoint certain wives as cooks and laundresses, or, as 
is the case with many military duties, we let the wives take 
the duties in turn. ... 

So with the housework when we had simple houses and 
furniture. Imagine the difference between the cleaning of 
all the knives by a rapid knife machine turned by an engine, 
and the drudgery of 100 wives scrubbing at 100 clumsy 
knife-boards. 


Says another socialistic writer: 


At present machinery competes against man. Under proper 
conditions machinery will serve man. There is no doubt at all 
that this is the future of machinery; and just as trees grow 
while the country gentleman is asleep, so while humanity 
will be amusing itself, or enjoying cultivated leisure—which, 
and not labor, is the aim of man—or making beautiful things, 
or reading beautiful things, or simply contemplating the 
world with admiration and delight, machinery will be doing 
all the necessary and unpleasant work. The fact is that 
civilization requires slaves. The Greeks were quite right 
there. Unless there are slaves to do the ugly, horrible, un- 
interesting work, culture and contemplation become almost 
impossible. Human slavery is wrong, insecure, and de- 
moralizing. On mechanical slavery, on the slavery of the 
machine, the future of the world depends. . . . A great deal 
of nonsense is being written and talked nowadays about the 
dignity of manual labor. There is nothing necessarily dig- 
nified about manual labor at all, and most of it is absolutely 
degrading. It is mentally and morally injurious to man to 
do anything in which he does not find pleasure, and many 
forms of labor are quite pleasureless activities, and should be 
regarded as such, To sweep a slushy crossing for eight hours 
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on a day when the east wind is blowing is a disgusting occu- 
pation. To sweep it with mental, moral, or physical dignity 
seems to me to be impossible. To sweep it with joy would 
be appalling. Man is made for something better than dis- 
heseng dirt. All work of that kind should be done by a 
machine, 


And I have no doubt that it will be so. Up to the present 


man has been, to a certain extent, the slave of machinery, 
and there is something tragic in the fact that as soon as man 
had invented a machine to do his work he began to starve. 
This, however, is, of course, the result of our property system 
and our system of competition. One man owns a machine 
which does the work of 500 men. Five hundred men are, in 
consequence, thrown out of employment, and, having no 
work to do, become hungry and ,take to thieving. The one 
man secures the produce of the machine and keeps it, and 
has 500 times as much as he should have, and probably, 
which is of much more importance, a great deal more than he 
really wants. Were that machine the property of all, every 
one would benefit by it. It would be an immense advantage 
to the community. All unintellectual labor; all monotonous 
dull labor; all labor that deals with dreadful things, and in- 
volves unpleasant conditions, must be done by machinery. 
Machinery must work for us in coal-mines, and do all sanitary 
services, and be the stoker of steamers}and clean the streets, 
and run messages on wet days, and do anything that is tedious 
or distressing. 


REFERENCES: J. A. Hobson’s The Evolution of Modern Cap- 
ttalism (1894); J. S. Nicholson’s Effect of Machinery on 
Wages (1892); Cooke Taylor’s The Modern Factory System 

1891); Charles Allen’s The Effect of the Factory System 
7994) ees D. Wright’s The Industrial Evolution of the 
. S. (ago0r). 


MADDISON, FRED: Labor member British 
Parliament for Burnley; born 1856 at Boston, 
Lincolnshire; educated in a Wesleyan school at 
Hull; learned the compositor’s trade; was the 
first workman member of the Hull Corporation; 
and was elected president of the Trade-Union 
Congress in 1886. Later he was editor of The 
Railway Review, the official organ of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants, until 1897, 
and was offered a position in the Labor Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade in 1902. He sat for 
Parliament for the Brightside division of Sheffield 
from 1897 to 1900, and was returned for Burnley 
in 1906 by Labor votes. Address: 12, Acris Street, 
Wandsworth, London, S. W., England. 


MAGNA CHARTA (‘‘Great ClWarter’’): An 
instrument signed at Runnymede, June 15, 1215, 
by King John of England, forced thereto by the 
barons of the kingdom, led by Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Besides restraining 
certain royal prerogatives that had been abused, 
and introducing various improvements into the 
law, it provided for the protection of every free- 
man from loss of life, liberty, or property, except 
by the judgment of his peers or the law of the 
land, while the king was compelled to say, ‘‘We 
will sell to no man; we will not deny or delay to 
any man right or justice.’’ Magna Charta was 
the foundation of English liberties, and its chief 
protective provisions have been incorporated in 
the Constitution of the United States and the 
separate states. (See JuRY.) 


MAHAIM, ERNEST A. J.: Professor at the 
University of Liége; born 1865 in Morniquies, 
Hainaut, Belgium; educated at University of 
Liége; took all his degrees to the faculty of law 
there, Doctor of Law, Doctor of Political Science, 
Special Doctor in Public Law and_ Political 
Science; was the preferred pupil of the Belgian 
economist, Emile de Laveleye; studied two years 
abroad: in Berlin, where he met Schmoller and 
Wagner; in Vienna, in Paris, and in England. 
Mahaim is one of the founders of the International 
Association for the Legal Protection of Working 
Men. 


Professor Mahaim believes in the ‘‘Socialism 
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of the Chair,’”’ being largely for the interference of 
the State in social questions without adopting, 
however, the collectivist views. He is author of 
“Etudes sur l’Association professionelle,” ‘‘La 
politique Commercial de la Belgique,”’ ‘‘ Enquéte 
sur la situation hygienique des habitations 
ouvriers a Liége et dans les communes subur- 
baines,” ‘‘Enquéte sur la situation hygienique 
des habitations ouvriers dans les communes, An- 
gleur, Grivegnee, Bressoux, et Inpille.’’ Has also 
written numerous papers on housing questions, 
etc., for the great periodicals and reviews of 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Brussels. Address: 
g Avenue du Hétre, Comte, Sclessin, Belgium. 


MAILLY, WILLIAM: Member of National Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Socialist Party; born in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., 1871; spent boyhood in Scotland and 
England; left school at the age of twelve; worked 
as errand boy and clerk until return to United 
States in 1889. Worked in mines and at other 
manual labor in Illinois and Alabama, and at 
Nashville, Tenn., as bookkeeper. First active in 
labor movement in United Mine Workers’ Union 
in Alabama, 1893. Since then has continuously 
done journalistic work both for labor and social- 
istic party; has acted as organizer both for unions 
and Socialist Party; was state secretary of Massa- 
chusetts Socialist Party in 1902 and national sec- 
retary of the party 1903-4. Mr. Mailly believes 
in a social revolution to be brought about by 
organization of working class into the Socialist 
Party; he believes that the political and economic 
organizations should be kept separate and dis- 
tinct, but should work together to resist all en- 
croachments of the capitalist class upon the liber- 
ties of the workers, whether in the political or 
economic field; labor-unions at present perform a 
useful function, tho largely negative in results; 
but.the Socialist Party has the greater function of 
achieving the ultimate emancipation of labor 
from the capitalist class ownership and capitalist 
class rule. Since Feb., 1905, he has been one of 
the publishers of The Soctalist. Address: 239 
East 84th Street, New York. 


MAINE, SIR HENRY JAMES SUMNER, LL.D.: 
Professor of international law; born in England, 
1822; educated at Pembroke College, Cambridge; 
was afterward a tutor in Trinity College. In 
1847 he was appointed regius professor of civil 
law in the university, but resigned in 1854 to 
become reader on jurisprudence at the Middle 
Temple. From 1862-69 he resided in India as 
law member of the supreme government. On 
returning to England he was elected professor of 
jurisprudence at Oxford; next year was made a 
member of the council of the Secretary of State 
for India, and was knighted. In 1875 he pub- 
lished as a pamphlet a lecture delivered at Cam- 
bridge on ‘‘The Effects of Observation of India 
on Modern European Thought.’ In 1877 he was 
elected master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; in 
1887 professor of international law. He died at 
Cannes in 1888. Among his numerous works are 


‘“Roman Law and Legal Education’’; “‘ Ancient 
” 


Law’”’; ‘‘ Village Communities’’; ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Early History of Institutions’; “‘Early Law and 
Custom’’; ‘‘Popular Government’; ‘‘Interna- 
tional Law.” 


MAINE LAW, THE: Maine was the first of the 
United States to pass a vigorous prohibitory act. 
It was first outlined by General James Appleton, 
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but perhaps owes most to Neal Dow (q. v.). A 
crude prohibitory law was passed in 1846, but in 
June, 1851, the law that has since been known as 
the Maine Law wasenacted. (See PROHIBITION.) 


MALON, BENOIT: French Socialist; born near 
St. Etienne, 1841; worked first as a day-laborer, 
later as a dyer. In 1868 he joined the Inter- 
national, and was imprisoned for three months. 
On being released he was made one of the so- 
ciety’s organizers, and secretary of a coopera- 
tive store founded by himself at Puteaux. He 
later joined the editorial staff of The Marsezllaise. 
In 1870 he was again imprisoned for a year. 
Released by the revolutionaries (Sept. 4th), he 
was thenceforth a firm opponent of the govern- 
ment. In 1871 he was elected member of the 
National Assembly, but soon left and joined the 
Paris Commune. On its overthrow he escaped 
to Switzerland, where he began publishing a jour- 
nal, La Revanche, which, in 1872, was supprest 
by the government. In Switzerland Malon joined 
Bakursin’s Alliance, and fought zealously against 
the London Council of the International. Leav- 
ing Switzerland he traveled through Italy, and 
at the close of the ‘‘seventies”’ settled in Lugano, 
where he published a weekly, Le Socialisme Pro- 
gressif, which, however, existed only a short time. 
In 1879 he went to Zurich, and in 1880, on being 
granted an amnesty, returned to Paris. At first 
he inclined toward Marxism; but later, when 
he had commenced publishing the Emancipation 
at Lyon, he was won by Brousse and became a 
strenuous opponent of Guesde and Lafargue. 
From about 1885 until his death in 1893, Malon 
edited the Revue Socialiste. His main works 
are: ‘‘L’ Internationale, son Histoire et ses Princi- 
pes” (1872); ‘“‘Exposé des Ecoles Socialistes 
Frangaises’’ (1872); ‘‘Il Socialismo, suo Passato, 
suo Presente e suo Avvenire”’ (1875); ‘‘ Histoire 
Critique de 1’Economie Politique” (1876); ‘‘Le 
Nouveau Parti’’ (1881); ‘‘Le Parti Ouvrier en 
France’’ (1882); ‘‘Histoire du Socialisme et des 
Prolétaires”’ (5 vols., 1881-84); ‘‘Le Socialisme 
Réformiste’’ (1885); ‘‘La Morale Sociale”’ (1887); 
“Le Socialisme Intégral’’ (1890-91). 


MALTHUS, THOMAS ROBERT (see Ma.ttuvu- 
SIANISM): English sociological writer; born Al- 
bury, Surrey, England, 1766; was graduated with 
honors at Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1788, and 
in 1797 became a fellow of the college. He en- 
tered holy orders and divided his time between 
the university and a small parish in Surrey. In 
1798 published the first edition of his great work 
under the title ‘‘An Essay on the Principle of 
Population as it Affects the Future Improvement 
of Society, with Remarks on the Speculations of 
Mr. Godwin, M. Condorcet, and other Writers.” 
The book aroused very general interest and dis- 
cussion, and Mr. Malthus went abroad and trav- 
eled in Sweden, Norway, France, and portions of 
Russia, collecting material for a new edition, 
which appeared in 1803, and was, in his own 
words, ‘‘a new book.”’ He had found, upon in- 
vestigating the subject, that ‘‘much more had 
been done”’ upon it ‘‘than he had been aware of.”’ 
It had ‘‘been treated in such a manner by some of 
the French economists, occasionally by Montes- 
quieu, and, among our own writers, by Dr. 
Franklin, Sir James Steuart, Mr. Arthur Young, 
and Mr. Townsend, as to create a natural sur- 
prize that it had not excited more of the pub- 
lic attention.”’ ‘‘Much, however,’ he thought, 
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‘‘remained yet to be done. The comparison be- 
tween the increase of population and food had not, 
perhaps, been stated with sufficient force and 
precision,”’ and ‘‘few inquiries had been made into 
the various modes by which the level’”’ between 
population and the means of subsistence ‘‘is 
effected.’’ The first desideratum here mentioned 
—the want, namely, of an accurate statement of 
the relation between the increase of population 
and food—Malthus supposed he supplied by the 
celebrated proposition that ‘‘population increases 
in a geometrical, food in an arithmetical, ratio.” 

This exact mathematical proposition, however, 
he introduced but incidentally, and omitted in 
later editions, contenting himself with the general 
proposition that population, unless checked by 
war, poverty, etc., tended to increase faster than 
sustenance. His book ran through various edi- 
tions, the last of which during his lifetime ap- 
peared in 1826 and bore the modified title, ‘‘An 
Essay on the Principles of Population, ora View of 
its Past and Present Effects on Human Happiness, 
with an Inquiry into the Future Removal or Miti- 
gation of the Evils which It Occasions.” 

In 1805 Malthus was appointed professor of 
modern history and political economy in the East 
India Company’s College at Haileybury. This 
situation he retained till his death in 1834. 

Besides his great work, Malthus wrote ‘‘Obser- 
vations on the Effect of the Corn Laws”’ (181s); 
“An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of 
Rent”’ (1815); ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy”’ 
(1820); and ‘Definitions in Political Economy”’ 
(1827). His views on rent were of especial im- 
portance, and are believed by some to be the 
origin of the famous Ricardian law of rent. (See 
Ricarpo; PoriticaL Economy.) The ‘“Ency- 
clopedia Britannica’”’ says of Malthus: 

Malthus was one of the most amiable, candid, and cultured 
of men. In all his private relations he was not only without 
reproach, but distinguished for the beauty of his character. 
He bore the popular abuse and misrepresentation without the 
slightest murmur or sourness of temper. The aim of his in- 
quiries was to promote the happiness of mankind, which could 
be better accomplished by pointing out the real possibilities of 


progress than by indulging in vague dreams of perfectibility 
apart from the actual facts which condition human life. 


The only checks on population advocated by 
Malthus are the moral checks of abstinence from 
marriage and sexual intercourse. Other checks 
like war come in as merely natural checks. 


MALTHUSIANISM (see MattHus) may be de- 
fined as the theory, first popularized, tho not 
first taught, by Malthus, that population has a 
tendency to multiply faster than subsistence, and 
that some people must necessarily, therefore, fail 
to have food unless the race as a whole adopts 
some measures to prevent the natural increase of 
itsnumbers. This is undoubtedly one of the most 
contested and yet most important questions in 
social science. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd says (‘‘Social Evolution,” 
chap. viii.): ‘‘Underneath all Socialist ideals 
there yawns the problem of population.”” Indi- 
vidualism (g.v.) rests one of its main arguments 
upon Malthusianism. 

There are two strongly contested views or sets 
of views upon the subject, but before we can notice 
these we must see a little more exactly what is 
meant to-day by Malthusianism. The doctrine 
as now held by its advocates is not exactly the 
view advocated by Malthus. Malthus himself 
somewhat modified his views in the successive 
editions of his book. (See Mattuus.) _He 
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omitted from the later editions any exact mathe- 
matical statement of the relation between popu- 
lation and sustenance. Secondly, Malthus and 
the earlier Malthusians based their theory on an 
asserted general tendency in all animate creation 
to increase beyond the nourishment prepared for 
it, as evidenced in the vegetable and animal 
worlds, in the savage and semisavage civilizations, 
and even in civilized communities. 

Modern Malthusianism, as illustrated, for ex- 
ample, in Pres. A. T. Hadley’s ‘‘Economics’’* 
(1896, pp. 41-51), takes ‘a more scientific form. 
It carefully analyzes the difference 
between the birth-rate and death- 
tate of various countries; it finds 
in agriculture a law of diminishing 
returns (q.v.); it argues that the pressure of popu- 
lation and consequent family responsibility has 
largely produced the present 'surplus of food in 
civilized countries, so that the removal of this 
pressure would diminish the supply; above all it 
connects itself with the evolutionary principle of 
the necessity of natural selection to progress (see 
Evo.utTion), and contends that a removal of the 
pressure of population would mean biological 
degeneration. 

The correctness of this view is asserted and 
denied. Most individualists and some Socialists 
accept the theory at least far enough to admit 
that there is a tendency for population to out- 
strip sustenance. The individualists usually as- 
sert it to be a necessary principle, and that it 
cannot be prevented without interfering with 
social progress. Says President Hadley (as 
above, p. 41): “If poverty is inevitable and 
simply represents a sacrifice of individuals for 
the sake of the progress of the race, we may and 
must view with resignation a number of evils 
which can only be made worse by attempting to 
eradicate them.’’ Socialist Malthusians, how- 
ever, while admitting that population does tend to 
outstrip sustenance, argue that com- 
petition is not the only path to prog- 
ress, and that there may and should 
be found some way of limiting popu- 
lation to the means of sustenance. They urge 
that not enough attention has been given to the 
biological paged: of progress by functional adap- 
tation and by cooperation of organisms. John 
Stuart Mill, accepting the Malthusian doctrine, 
argues that socialism is the state of society most 
favorable to limiting population to means of sus- 
tenance. He says (‘‘Political Economy,’’ Book 
II., chap. i.): 

Another of the objections to communism is similar to that 
so often urged against poor-laws: that if every member of the 
community were assured of subsistence for himself and any 
number of children, on the sole condition of willingness to 
work, prudential restraint on the multiplication of mankind 
would be at an end, and population would start forward at a 
rate which would reduce the community through successive 
stages of increasing discomfort to actual starvation. There 
would certainly be much ground for this apprehension if com- 
munism provided no motives to restraint equivalent to those 
which it would take away. But communism is precisely the 
state of things in which opinion might be expected to declare 
itself with greatest intensity against this kind of selfish in- 
temperance. Any augmentation of numbers which dimin- 
ished the comfort or increased the toil of the mass would then 
cause (which now it does not) immediate and unmistakable 
inconvenience to every individual in the association; incon- 
venience which could not then be imputed to the avarice of 
employers or the unjust privileges of the rich. In such 
altered circumstances opinion could not fail to reprobate, and 
if reprobation did not suffice, to repress by penalties of some 
description this or any other culpable self-indulgence at the 
expense of the community. The communistic scheme, in- 
stead of being peculiarly open to the objection drawn from 
danger of overpopulation, has the recommendation of tending 
in an especial degree to the prevention of that evil. 


Statement 
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Many, however, deny the correctness of the 
Malthusian theory. Professor Marshall (‘‘Eco- 
nomics of Industry,” p. 31) says: 


Malthus’s statements with regard to the misery that has 
existed in past ages have been confirmed by more recent 
historians; but the practical conclusions that he deduced 
from them are more liable to be disputed. For he could not 
foresee the inventions and discoveries which were just about 
to be made when he wrote. He could not foresee how the 
growth of steam traffic would enable England, on the one 
hand, to import food from countries where there was a scanty 
preetive. and, on the other, to send out her surplus popu- 
ation to cultivate new soils, and to spread the energy and 
genius of the English people over the earth. 


Professor Symes says (‘‘Political Economy,” 
Dpto 1) 


There seems no sufficient ground for the assertion that 
population tends to increase more rapidly than production. 
In England it is certain that production has increased far 

more rapidly than population during the past 
A century, and it may fairly be questioned 
Objection whether the density of the population has not 
been one of the causes of the high average 
productiveness of English laborers. These 
not only support themselves, but produce enough to support a 
large class in idle luxury, a large class in pauperism, a large 
class who live by crime, and many classes who labor with 
more or less advantage to the community, but not at work 
which is directly productive of material wealth. The idle 
rich and the idle poor, clergymen, schoolmasters, actors, 
musicians, thieves, domestic servants, and others, have to 
live on what the directly productive classes produce; and tho 
in all communities there must be a certain proportion of non- 
producers, it is doubtful whether a thinly populated country 
could possibly support so large a proportion as England does 
at the present day. 

On the whole, then, we conclude that every increase of 
population opens up opportunities for fresh and superior 
ways of applying labor, and that if the community avails 
itself of these, the produce of its labor will, in most cases, be 
more than proportionately increased. 


Many seem to forget, too, the enormously in- 


creased power of providing food made potent by 
modern science. Says Mr. D. A. Wells (‘‘Recent 
Economic Changes’’): 


Forty years ago a deficient harvest in any one of the 
countries of Europe entailed a vast amount of suffering and 
starvation on their population. To-day the deficiency of 
any local crop of wheat is comparatively of little consequence, 
for the prices of cereals in every country readily accessible by 
railroad and steamships are now regulated not by any local 
conditions, but by the combined production and consumption 
of the world; and the day of famines for the people of all such 
countries has passed forever. The extent to which all local 
advantages in respect to the supply and prices of food have 
been equalized in recent years through the railway service of 
the United States is demonstrated by the fact that a full 
year’s requirement of meat and bread for an adult person can 
now be moved from the points of their most abundant and 
cheapest production, 1,000 miles, for a cost not in excess of 
the single day’s wages of an average American mechanic or 
artizan. 

Great improvements have been made during the last ten 
or twenty years in the breeding of live stock and its econom- 
ical management, whereby a greatly increased product of ani- 
mal food can be obtained from a given number with com- 
paratively little increased labor or expense. In the matter of 
dairy produce, recognized authorities in England estimate 
that the average increase in the yield of milk per cow in that 
country has been at least 40 gallons per annum since 1878; , 
and this for the 3,500,000 cows in milk, owned by British 
farmers, ‘‘means 140,000,000 extra gallons of milk over and 
above what the same animals yielded in 1878; and at 6d. per 
gallon would amount to an extra return of no less than 4£3,- 
500,000 for the United Kingdom, or £1 per cow.” . . . 

Furthermore, not only has the supply of food increased, 
but the variety of food available to the masses has become 
greater. Nearly all tropical fruits that will bear transporta- 
tion have become as cheap in non-tropical countries as the 
domestic fruits of the latter, and even cheaper. . . . Thirty 
or forty years ago fish in its most acceptable form—viz., 
fresh—was only available to consumers living in close prox- 

imity to the ocean; but now fish caught on 

the pb ee of ths North Factne, sip trans- 

elougs ported more than 2,000 miles, are daily sup- 
bayasben of plied to the markets of the Atlantic slope of 
the U. S.; and sea products of the coast of the 

Food Supply jatter, transported 2,000 miles, are regularly 
furnished in a fresh condition to British mar- 

kets. To this it should be added that on the 

very possibility of propagation which Malthus says applied 
to the animal and. vegetable world, the supply of vegetable 
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and animal (including fish) food can be, under proper care, 
almost indefinitely multiplied. What can be done 1s shown 
in part in Japan. Recent investigations by Professor Rein, 
of the University of Bonn, Germany, show ‘that with an 
area about the sameas the state of California (157,000 sq. m.), 
and with only one tenth of such area practically available for 
cultivation, Japan supports a population of 36,000,000 almost 
entirely from tae own product. Making due allowance for 
what may be eked out of the nine tenths taken up by forest, 
desert, and mountain, it appears that the incredible number 
of 2,560 inhabitants are supported from each square mile of 
cultivated land, or four to the acre. It is well known that 
this can be done on a small scale, but its application to a 
nation is marvelous.’’ Nothing is wasted in Japan; every- 
thing is utilized, and all arable land has been brought to the 
highest state of cultivation. 


There is thus, however, to say the least, no very 
pressing fear of the world’s being unable to sustain 
its population from lack of food. In the U.S., to 
ignore all the rest of the world, if our population 
were as dense as that of France, we should have, 
this side of Alaska, 555,000,000; if as dense as that 
of Germany, 658,000,000; if as dense as that of 
England and Wales, 1,452,000,000; if as dense as 
that of Belgium, 1,574,000,000, or more that the 
present estimated population of the globe. 

Many opponents of Malthusianism also argue 
that with increasing civilization and popular 
education fecundity will, on biological principles, 
decrease. 

The American Cary argued the physiological 
theory that the total sum of nutriment received 
by an organized body directs itself, in largest pro- 
portion, to the parts of the system which are most 
used, and that this meant a diminution in the 
fecundity of human beings, in spite of more 
abundant feeding, through the greater use of their 
brains incident to an advanced civilization. 

Nevertheless, there is strong evidence claimed 
for Malthusianism. The possible natural produc- 
tivity of the human race is undoubtedly very 
large. It has been calculated by some that popu- 
lation may double itself in thirteen years. 
Malthus considered it safer to argue that it could 
at least double itself in twenty-five years. Mill 
says on this point (‘‘Political Economy,’ Book 
enchapsx.5) $52): 

The power of multiplication inherent in all organic life may 
be regarded as infinite. There is no one species of vegetable 
or animal which, if the earth were entirely abandoned to it 

and to the things on which it feeds, would not 


in a small number of years overspread every 


Evidence for region of the globe of which the climate was 


tan. compatible with its existence. . . . It is but 
ate a moderate case of fecundity in animals to be 


capable of quadrupling their numbers in a 
single year; if they only do as much in half a 
century, 10,000 will have swelled within two 
centuries to upward of 2,500,000. The capacity of increase 
is necessarily in a geometrical progression; the numerical 
ratio alone is different. 

To this property of organized beings the human species 
forms no exception. Its power of increase is indefinite, and 
the actual multiplication would be extraordinarily rapid if 
the power were exercised to the utmost. It never is ex- 
ercised to the utmost, and yet in the most favorable 
circumstances known to exist, which are those of a fertile 
region colonized from an industrious and civilized com- 
munity, population has continued for several generations, in- 
dependently of fresh immigration, to double itself in not much 
more than twenty years. That the capacity of multiplica- 
tion in the human species exceeds even this is evident if we 
consider how great is the ordinary number of children to a 
family where the climate is good and early marriages usual, 
and how small a proportion of them die before the age of ma- 
turity in the present state of hygienic knowledge where the 
locality is healthy and the family adequately provided with 
the means of living. It isa very low estimate of the capacity 
of increase, if we only assume that in a good sanitary con- 
dition of the people each generation may be double the num- 
ber of the generation which preceded it, 


Pres. A. T. Hadley (as above, p. 42) says: 


The physiological possibilities of the birth-rate in the 
human race, when not restrained by intellectual, social, or 
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moral conditions, are thought to be as high as 60 per 1,000, 
tho no statistics show a birth-rate as large as this over any 
considerable extent of space or time. . . . The difference 
between the birth-rate and the death-rate in any one year 
represents the rate of increase of population for that year. 
If the birth-rate is 45 per 1,000 and the death-rate 25 per 
1,000, the increase oP population is 20 per 1,000, or 2 per 
cent. (For the facts as to birth-rates and death-rates, see 
BrirtH-Rates and DEATH-RATES.) 


As to the fact that modern civilizations have | 
an oversupply of food, President Hadley argues 
(idem, pp. 47-51) that this is due to competi- 
tive a individualistic family responsibility, and 
under socialistic conditions would disappear. In 
uncivilized countries he says there is no surplus 
of food. The history of the English poor-law, he 
argues, shows that natural selection has not done 
its work. Criminals and paupers habitually defy 
the principle that every man should earn a living 
for himself and his family. As to the assertion 
that fecundity necessarily tends to decrease with 
civilization, President Hadley denies that we have 
any reason for believing this. He says (p. 48): 


It is true that as society exists at present high comfort and 
low birth-rate are commonly associated, because comfort is 
made to depend upon prudence. Let the comfort be made 
independent of prudence, as in the case of the pauper or 
criminal, and the birth-rate tends to increase rather than 
diminish. It may not be exactly true, as some Malthusians 
would have us believe, that the low birth-rate is the cause of 
the comfort; but it is much farther from the truth to assert 
that the comfort is the cause of the low birth-rate. Both 
are the results of a common cause, the exercise of prudence, 
which gives high comfort and low birth-rate to those who are 
capable of practising it. 


Finally, as to the future, President Hadley 
argues (p. 43) that tho improvements in the arts 
of producing and utilizing food may increase the 
power of the world’s sustenance, “‘it is a fact thor- 
oughly established by observation that in any 
given stage of the arts there is a certain point 
beyond which increased application of labor 
and capital does not obtain correspondingly in- 
creased supplies of food from a given area.” 

The views thus quoted present, perhaps, a 
fair statement of the present condition of the 
problem. We have quoted President Hadley on 
the Malthusian side rather than any 
biologist, because President Hadley 
is among the latest economists to 
treat the subject, and because the 
question is practically to-day economic or psy- 
chologic rather than biologic. All authorities are 
agreed that as a matter of fact in civilized coun- 
tries to-day there is abundance of food if it were 
rightly distributed, and that science can at least 
increase this supply for a considerable time under 
modern social conditions. 

The only question is, What has produced this 
condition in modern countries? President Had- 
ley, e. g., says that ‘‘no amount of facts such as 
are accumulated by writers like Nitti will prove 
anything against the Malthusian theory. Sta- 
tistics show that high comfort and low birth-rate 
go hand in hand. They are absolutely incapable 
of showing which is cause and which is effect.” 
Individualists say it is individual responsibility 
and pressure of existence that causes a low birth- 
rate, so that under Socialist conditions, removing 
pressure, you would not have the present supply 
of food. Socialists claim that under socialism 
you would increase supply and not increase the 
rate of human fecundity; and this is mainly-a 
psychologic problem. (See INDIVIDUALISM; So- 
CIALISM.) As for the problem which is purely 
biologic, how far progress depends on the strug- 
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gle for existence and natural selection, see Evo- 
LUTION; INDIVIDUALISM; SOCIALISM; SOCIOLOGY. 

One other view, however, must be here no- 
ticed. Many writers and workers for social re- 
form accept the Malthusian theory as to the tend- 
ency to overpopulation, and argue 
that it is moral and necessary and hu- 
mane to check population, especially 
among the poor, by physical means. 
This view is sometimes called Neo- 
Malthusianism, and is earnestly defended on 
moral and humanitarian grounds. Richard Car- 
lisle, Dr. Charles Knowlton, R. D. Owen, James 
Watson, and later Austin Holyoake, Charles 
Bradlaugh, and Mrs. Annie Besant (who has 
since, we believe, given up belief in Malthusian- 
ism), were the most active in popularizing this 
theory among the poor, and in,spite of misrepre- 
sentation, abuse, persecution, and prosecution in 
the courts, continued the propaganda, supported 
by such men as John Stuart Mill, Georee® Hol- 
yoake, Robert Dale Owen, and a long list of 
physicians. - Knowing well and horrified by the 
conditions of life in the slums, seeing the suffering 
involved in large families, feeling that under con- 
ditions where modesty and privacy were all but 
impossible (see SLuMs), and hope equally faint, 
late marriages inevitably mean early prostitution, 
they argued that Neo-Malthusianism was the most 
moral course. Women, they said, in the slums 
were but slaves, sometimes of drunken husbands, 
at best of foul surroundings. Neo-Malthusianism, 
they said, was the only practical escape from over- 
population and wretched demoralization. Boldly, 
therefore, they preached as right what they said 
the wealthy denounced but practised. 


Neo-Mal- 
thusianism 


REFERENCES: For further consideration of this question, 
and for the modern literature of the question, see BirTH- RATES 
and DgeatH-RartEs; also SocroLoey. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND: Incorporated as a 
municipality only in 1878, but its municipal in- 
dustries in magnitude excel to-day those of any 
other provincial city in Great Britain. Its un- 
dertakings not only serve Manchester, but its 
smaller neighbors. It is the center of an aggre- 
gate population of over a million, to whom it sup- 
plies water. The area of its gas supply extends to 
30,422 acres, and includes 14 outlying townships. 

ts own population is 631,465 on 19,698 acres. 
The city possesses the most profitable markets in 
the country—yielding in 1904-5 a surplus of 
£14,000 to the municipal exchequer. Its gas 
undertaking paid over in 1905 £60,000 in aid of 
rates. Manchester can boast of being the birth- 
place of free libraries. Infectious diseases, hos- 
pitals, cemeteries, slaughter-houses, and laborers’ 
dwellings are also under its control. It has been 
liberal in its provision of parks for the people. It 
keeps up a municipal art-gallery and a museum. 
But by far the greatest work of the Manchester 
Corporation—its boldest municipal enterprise— 
is its assistance of the Manchester Ship Canal. 
To maintain that undertaking it has advanced 
£5,000,000, and elects 11 members to the Board 
of Directors against to nominated by the com- 
pany, and it is provided by the Manchester Ship 
Canal (Finance) Act, 1904, that the right of the 
corporation to appoint a majority of one on the 
directorate shall continue in perpetuity. By the 
provisions of the same act the rate of interest on 
the £5,000,000 is reduced from 44 to 34 per cent, 
making the annual payment £160,000, which 
amount is payable in perpetuity, and if in any 
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year the revenue of the company is insufficient to 
pay the whole of this amount the balance may be 
provided by the issue of 34 per cent preference 
stock. The city has in hand a large housing 
scheme and additional sewage disposal works. A 
great tramway scheme has just been completed. 
The tramway service has been municipalized and 
electricity introduced. 

On the passing of the Housing Act (1890), Man- 
chester began to develop and has now 1,313 ar- 
tizans’ dwellings. There are 13 sets of baths in 
the city. The bathers, in 1905, numbered 1,220,- 
463. There are 4 municipal cemeteries. The 
Manchester public libraries include a central 
reference library with over 133,000 volumes, 19 
lending libraries with news-rooms, reading-rooms, 
and also, with two exceptions, with children’s 
reading-rooms. The libraries contain 358,287 
volumes. The 17 city markets cover an area of 
28 acres, and are very profitable, valued at 
£998,534. The Cleansing Department of Man- 
chester is the largestinthe kingdom. The depart- 
ment is a great manufacturing concern: it makes 
manure, oil, soap, tallow, mortar; it has two large 
estates of 3,681 acres, upon which part of the 
refuse of the city is disposed of, and has workshops 
where it makes implements, vans, railway trucks, 
brushes, machines, etc. Nearly 2,000 men are 
employed by the department, which has over 425 
horses and 500 vans and carts. The following 
are significant figures: Average city rate for year 
ending March 31, 1906, 6s. 845d. Cost of police 
(net ordinary payments for last financial year), 
£72,742; fire brigade, £16,621; hospitals and in- 
fectious diseases, £45,386; parks and open spaces, 
£56,754; lunatic asylums, £17,788; street light- 
ing, £73,563; improvements and buildings, £82,- 
776; highways and sewers, £113,247; sewerage 
and sewage disposal, £67,972. 


MANDELLO, JULIUS GEORGE: Professor of 
political economy; born in 1868; studied eco- 
nomics and politics in the Universities of Buda- 
pest, Geneva, and Strasburg. In 1890 he took the 
degree of Doctor of Political Sciences, and in 1900 
became professor of political economy and finance 
at the Royal Faculty of Law and Political Sci- 
ence in Pozsony, Hungary. Traveled extensively, 
spending much of his time in France, Germany, 
Belgium, and the United States. In England he 
lectured before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Oxford, and for one 
term at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science of London University on the 
factory laws of Europe. In 1896 became a fellow 
in commons at St. John’s College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Member British Economic Association; 
American Academy Political and Social Sciences; 
American Statistical Association. Member also 
of Institut International de Sociologie and Insti- 
tut International de Statistique, general secre- 
tary of Hungarian Economic Association. Corre- 
spondent International Labor Bureau in Basle, 
editor of Hungarian ‘‘ Economic Dictionary,’ and 
the Hungarian ‘‘ Economic Review.” esides 
university lectures and addresses before scientific 
bodies, Dr. Mandello has lectured a great deal 
for the university extension and at workmen’s 
clubs, etc. Author of many books and articles 
on economics, statistics, and social science. Ad- 
dress: 1. Tabor utca, Budapest, Hungary. 


MANGER, HON. SAMUEL: Member of Fed- 
eral Parliament of Australia for Melbourne, Vic- 


Mann ; 
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toria; born at Seelong, Nov. 12, 1857. He was 
educated in the national schools, and became a 
retail hatter. He was and is still interested in 
social reform. He is the honorary secretary of 
the Anti-Sweating League of Victoria, the leader 
of the Temperance Party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, president and superintendent of the 
United Victoria Fire Brigades. He secured the 
passage of the Fire Brigade Bill, and has repre- 
sented the government on the board for over 
twenty years, and was for thirteen years a mem- 
ber of the governing board. He was elected to the 
Victorian Assembly 1878-1901, and to the first 
Federal House of Representatives with an over- 
whelming majority in r9o0r; reelected 1903. He 
is a progressive in politics. He is interested 
in fraternal orders and was Chief Ruler of the 
Independent Order of Rechabites. Address: 66 
Bourke Street, Melbourne. 


MANN, HORACE: Educationalist; philanthro- 
pist; born 1796, at Franklin, Mass. His father 
was a farmer in limited circumstances, and the 
son was early taught self-reliance and independ- 
ence by a severe and frugal life. He gradu- 
ated at Brown University in 1819; was admitted 
to the bar 1823; elected to the legislature 1827; 
in that body was active in the interests of edu- 
cation, public charities, and laws for the sup- 
pression of lotteries and intemperance. In the 
practise of his profession he adopted the principle 
never to take the unjust side of any case, and is 
said to have gained four fifths of the cases en- 
trusted to him, as all juries felt perfect confi- 
dence in the honesty of his purpose; 1837-48 was 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion; introduced a thorough reform into the school 
system of the state, establishing normal schools, 
and instituting county educational conventions; 
opposed corporal punishment in school discipline. 
He visited Europe, investigated the condition of 
the schools, and embodied his observations in a 
published report. By his lectures and writings 
he awakened an interest in the cause of education 
that had never been so strongly felt before. For 
eleven years he labored fifteen hours a day in 
the interests of better education. In 1848 he 
was elected to Congress. His first speech in that 
body was in advocacy of its right and duty to 
exclude slavery from the territories. ‘‘I con- 
sider no evil as great as slavery,’”’ he said. Op- 
posing Webster on this question, he was defeated 
by one vote; but on appealing to the people as an 
independent antislavery candidate, he was re- 
elected and served till 1853. He was nominated 
for Governor of Massachusetts by the Free Soil 
Party, but was unsuccessful. He was chosen 
president of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, accepted the office, and continued in it 
until his death in 1859. 


MANN, JOHN, JR.: Socialist; born in 1863 at 
Glasgow, Scotland; a graduate of the University 
of Glasgow, he is now practising as a chartered 
accountant in Glasgow and London. Mr. Mann 
has for many years taken an active interest in 
practical social work, more particularly in con- 
nection with housing experiments in Glasgow, and 
also in the formation and development of the 
Public House Trust movement, a scheme for 
controlling the saloons in the interest of the 
public and for handing over the profits to foster 
counter attractions. Address: 142, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 
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MANN, TOM: English Labor leader, now in 
Australia; born at Foleshill, Warwickshire, 1856, 
the son of a colliery clerk. At the age of nine he 
worked in coal-mines, dragging on his hands and 
knees heavy trolleys through low, dark passages. 
He gradually worked his way up, coming to serve 
an apprenticeship as machinist in Birmingham, 
and in 1877 going to London as an engineer. He 
also had a short experience of work in the United 
States. He early became interested in social 
movements, and manifested a religious bent. 
When he came to London he took a Sunday- 
school class at St. Stephen’s, Westminster, but 
later joined the Swedenborgians. He became an 
ardent teetotaler at Birmingham, and started 
‘‘A Mutual Improvement Society.’’ In 1885 he 
joined the Social Democratic Federation, for 
which he worked as a lecturer and organizer, 
taking also a prominent part in the eight-hour 
agitation. Mr. Mann especially worked among 
the dockers, and a trade-union was formed, 
of which he was elected president. In the great 
London dock strikes (q. v.), which almost marks 
an epoch in the English Labor movement, he was 
one of the chief leaders, and contributed largely 
to its satisfactory result. In 1891, appointed by 
the Conservative administration a member of the 
Royal Commission of Labor, he signed the minor- 
ity report; was later chosen first secretary of the 
London Reform Union; left this post, however, in 
a year to become the general secretary of the In- 
dependent Labor Party (g.v.). In 1894 and 1895 
Mann was an unsuccessful candidate for Parlia- 
ment, but polled a large vote. A few years later 
fe went to Australia and is now a Socialist leader 
there. 


MANNING, HENRY EDWARD: Cardinal of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He was born in 
1807 at Totteridge, Hertfordshire; received his 
education at Harrow and Balliol College, Oxford. 
After his ordination in the Church of England, in 
1832, he was appointed rector of Lovington and 
Graffham. In 1851, however, he made submis- 
sion to Rome, and was sent to Rome for further 
studies. In 1857 he came in close touch with 
Cardinal Wiseman as provost of the Chapter of 
Westminster, and was appointed Archbishop of 
Westminster in 1865, and Cardinal in 1875. Dur- 
ing the Vatican Council of 1870 he was a strong 
advocate of papal infallibility. In his official 
position he was indefatigable in all kinds of good 
works, e. g., the care of the poor, the temperance 
movement, and education, and in his utterances 
often very radical. He was, with the Bishop of 
London and the Lord Mayor, one of the commit- 
tee which settled the dock laborers’ strike in 1889. 
He wrote numerous works, chiefly on ecclesiastical 
and religious matters. Died Jan. 14,1892. (See 
Roman CatTHOLic CHuRcH; also CHRISTIAN SoO- 
CIALISM.) : 


MANOR: The name given in medieval England 
to a landed estate. The exact nature of the Eng- 
lish manor is, however, in dispute. Professor 
Nasse argues in a work on ‘Agricultural Com- 
munities of the Middle Ages in England,” that 
down to the Norman Conquest agricultural Eng- 
land was tilled by communities of free peasant 
proprietors, similar to the communal conception 
of the German mark (g.v.). Mr. F. Seebohm, in 
his ‘‘The English Village Communities and the 
English Manor,” has contested this opinion, and 
argues that the manor, as the estate of a lord or 
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thane with villeins under him, was the original and 
universal system in England. Both views find 
defenders. (See PrimiTIvE Property.) Au- 
thorities at present seem to incline to the views 
of Seebohm, with, however, some modifications, 
finding no trace of communal holding, but rather 
of a iam by no means light. (See FEuDAL- 
ISM. 


MANSFIELD HOUSE: One of the leading and 
most successful social settlements in East London 
(Canning Town), founded in 1890, under Congre- 
gational auspices, largely under the lead of Mr. 
Perry Alden, M. P. (g. v.). (See SETTLEMENTS.) 


MANSION HOUSE COUNCIL ON THE DWELL- 
INGS OF THE POOR: This important council be- 
gan its work in the year 1884, but was reorganized 
in 1903. The objects of the council as stated in 
the scheme of reorganization are: 


1. Tostudy all questions relating to housing and sanitation, 
especially in London and its suburbs; to watch parliamentary 
action, and to influence public opinion in connection with the 
same, and generally to act as a bureau of information in re- 
gard to such matters. 

2. To encourage and press for efficient sanitary adminis- 
tration on the part of the central and local authorities, and to 
undertake inspection, where expedient, for testing the effi- 
ciency of such administration. 

3. Toform and assist the work of sanitary aid committees 
in London and its suburbs and to affiliate to the council, 
when desired, any other societies or committees working on 
similar lines within that area. 

4. To cooperate with bodies carrying on similar work in 
other places, 


The executive committee of the council pro- 
motes the formation of local committees, to con- 
sist of persons interested in the sanitary well- 
being of some special locality and willing to give 
their services to promote sanitary reform. Such 
local committees, however, shall pursue their work 
according to the rules and methods prescribed by 
the council and shall be affiliated to the council. 
The Lord Mayor of London is the president of the 
council, and among its vice-presidents is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, the president of the Lon- 
don Congregational Union, and the chief rabbi 
of the Jews. Secretary's offices: 31, Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., England. 


MANUFACTURES (see also Factory LEGISLA- 
TION; INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT, etc.): We are 
concerned here simply with the facts and statis- 
tics of manufactures. 


Exports oF DomgstTic MANUFACTURES 
(From the U. S. Bulletin of Commerce and Finance, Sept., 


1904) 
INCREASE 
CouUNTRIES 1880 1903 ee 
Total ee? 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 


United King- |964,540,000| 1,142,595,000|178,055,000| 18.46 
om. 

United States} 102,856,015 

Germany ....|460,279,000 

France 339,186,000 


1452,445,629/349,589,610) 339.85 
780,926,000) 320,647,000] 69.66 
405,794,000] 66,608,004] 19.64 


1 Fiscal year 1904. 


The chief countries exporting manufactures at 
the present time are the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France, and the United States. These 
four countries supply about three fourths of the 


INCREASE * 
[Figures for mechanical and neighborhood industries, 1905, are.estimates based on percentages of increase over 1900 shown for factory industries] 
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ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 1900 


ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED, NOT 


INCLUDING PROPRIETORS AND FirM MEMBERS 


Hand trades Manufactures 
STATE OR TERRITORY ; 
Total Total 
estab- | No.em-| Over | estab- | No.em-| 1, qe, sor to | Over 
lish- ployees 20 lish- ployees 5s 1,000 1,000 
ments ments 
Continental Wnited States... .nc.c6 sree ane 215,814 | 68,823 7,773 | 296,377 | 41,686 | 125,880 1,063 443 
North Atlantic Division...............+.-- 91,144 26,253 4,042 | 113,121 14,622 44,352 613 270 
South Atlantic Division..................- 14,684 4,927 508 32,495 5,062 13,319 85 34 
North Central Division...............-..- 82,303 27,376 2,430 | 100,164 15,730 45,700 275 122 
South Central) Divisions 2.40. + cet nae 15,325 6,076 382 35,717 4,269 16,496 44 
Western Division: < jccs och aisle eee 12,358 4,191 4II 14,880 1,997 6,013 40 9 
Per CENT DISTRIBUTION WAGE-EARNERS IN : 
ee ae Horse- Per cent of 
eo5 1890 power increase 
STATE On TERRITORY Men at | Women re Men at | Women 
least 16 | at least eden least 16 | at least | Chil- sane 1890 to | 1880 to 
years | 16 years| 6 Vears| years | 15 years| dren 9 1900 1890 
of age of age of age of age of age 
Continental United States...... 77.4 19.4 3.2 78.3 18.9 2.8 11,298,119 89.8 74.6 
North Atlantic Division...... 73.0 24.1 2.9 73.2 24.1 2.7 5,253,826 69.3 be oe 
South Atlantic Division...... 74.2 18.3 os 75.6 18.3 6.1 1,054,956 | 125.1 59-3 
North Central Division....... 83.4 14.3 223 86.2 11.6 2.2 3,285,686 88.5 69.5 
South Central Division....... 86.5 9.6 3-9 85.2 Irl.o 3.8 1,283,643 | 190.3 II0.0 
Western Division. taco. 86.1 2.2 Ce 86.8 II.2 2.0 420,008 | 114.2 188.6 
THE UNITED STATES, 1905 
(All tables compiled from the Census) 
Total Urban! Rural 
Number, of establishments = <oetn@ pee eee lieve er 216,262 113,101 103,161 
OST Ea orth AR seco One so 0% SOM SAS RAN GARE $12,686,265 ,673 $8,566,221,283 $4,120,044,390 
Salaried officials, clerks, etc., number................ 519,751 386,713 133,038 
Salaries s.cces Cais Whscccone wanes Ce een era $574,761,231 $438,085,154 $136,076,077 
Wage-earners, average number..............-+-e00: 5,470,321 3,624,829 1,845,492 
BLOtAM WAGES s:5 stos. 0 6 cise ons eb A Ee te Rites $2,611,540,532 $1,796,277,612 $815,262,920 
Men 16\years' and over. J... . sins oe ie teeeiie 4,244,538 2,689,883 1,554,055 
WARES Fon rc bc cieya a ae hereto hk Ss eie teen $2,266,273,317 $1,521,141,741 $745,131,576 
Wiomenr6\vears.and over: . nu. dase ene nien 1,065,884 836,836 229,048 
NETS Gr ti OSC Se EE IE Bln Bite teas olin che eLbeois ETSY. $317,279,008 $256,932,754 $60,346,254 
Childrensundertx6)\-yearss. 2; ; feiata seven ere 159,899 98,110 61,789 
WN AES Bee te” SERVE LNs % chsbereMtle ar ASO Rae $27,988,207 $18,203,117 $9,785,090 


Miscellaneous expenses............. 
Costiof materials used... cic. oan k 


Value of products, including custom w 


ork and repairing 


$1,455,019,473 
$8,503,949,756 
$14,802,147,087 


$1,110,261,278 
$5,849,805,532 
$10,3 10,285,063 


$344,758,1905 
$2,654,144,224 
$4,491,862,024 


1 Includes municipalities having a population in 1900 of at least 8,000. 


manufactures entering the international markets 
of the world, the total exports of manufactures 
from these countries being, in round terms, 
$3,000,000,000, and the total value of manufac- 
tures entering the world’s international markets 
being about $4,000,000,000. A study, however, 
of the relative growth of manufacture and of ex- 
portations of manufactures in these four countries 
indicates that the U.S. is making more rapid 
gains than any other of the group. 

Studies of production of manufactures as a 
whole are extremely difficult because no country 
other than the U. S. makes any measurement, by 
census or otherwise, of the value of its manu- 
factures as a whole. Estimates have been made 
by Mulhall and other statisticians of the value 
of the manufactures produced in the principal 
countries of the world at various dates. These 
estimates of the value of manufactures produced 
in the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and 
the U.S. are for the years 1888 and 1900, re- 
spectively, as follows: 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED KING- 
DOM, GERMANY, FRANCE, AND THE UNITED STATES, 
1888 AND 1900 


[Figures of 1888 are Mulhall’s estimates, those of 1900 for 
European countries are estimates of W. J. Clark, those of 1900 
for U. S. are census figures of gross production] 


INCREASE 
sis 
CouNTRIES 1888 Ig00 § 
Amount iy 
o 
Ay 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 


United King- 


dont,...cam 3,990,000,000| 5,000,000,000] 1,010,000,000) 25 
Germany..... 2,837,000,000] 4,600,000,000| 1,763 ,000,000/ 62 
Frarite 4 ae: 2,300,000,000| 3,450,000,000) 1,090,000,000, 46 

Total. « ccc 9, 187,000,000) 13,030,000,000) 3,863 ,000,000 42 


United States .|7,022,000,000 


13,004,000,000 Bo agree 


These figures are in all cases estimates, except 
those of the census of 1900. 
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Manufactures 
Marriages 


Power EMPLOYED 


Per cent 
DATE oF CENSUS of 
increase 
1900 
1905 1870 to 
1905 
Total horse-power....| 14,464,940 2,346,142 39.0 
Owned 
SLE ATI EN em se lewiare wth oe 10,664,560 1,215,711 31.0 
Gasiienbeassaanteaanae 289,524 jie cle dheatents 114.9 
Wher. 6G: ohana ston me 1,647,969 1,130,431 7303 
HIGCUrICES sicierentarnnte EjIZ0,;2000 Vveweisametes 266.4 
All other scstemitee eae 91,794), Illeaaneieekes 83.6 
Rented ...2nscicveh pane cae 633,005) “Woe bias cteccit 98.1 


| 


GREAT BRITAIN 


No official statements are made in Great 
Britain concerning the total value and growth of 
her manufactures, but it is generally understood 
that manufactures constitute quite four fifths of 
the exports of the United Kingdom, and of these 
statistics are given. 


Exports oF ARTICLES WHOLLY OR MAINLY MANUFACTURED 


TS9 Dain'auistelets 211,071,300 TOOL soso 4223,823,211 
1803.2 5 sane 186,578,295 TOOT ue ere 227,537,027 
TSOS: stein os 192,743,374 DOOR svete ar 234,787,859 
ESQ]. a eee 197,109,161 YOO dels os es 243,825,894 
L890 hese. 219,590,874 LOOS viecielaceis 269,767,795 


1 Beginning 1899, the exports include the value of ship and 
boats (new) with their machinery. 


In England and Wales 56.9 per cent of the 
breadwinners are engaged in manufactures and 
mining; the highest percentage in the world, ex- 
cept Scotland, which is 58.1. In Ireland, 30.7 
per cent. (For other details, see COMMERCE.) 


GERMANY 


For recent statistics, see COMMERCE. No man- 
ufacturers’ census has been made since 1895. The 
number of persons employed in the German Em- 
pire in trades, manufactures, commerce, etc., ac- 
cording to the census of June 14, 1895, was as fol- 
lows (‘‘Statistik des Deutschen Reiches,’’ Band 
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together for pasturage or general purposes, and 
dwelt in the village mark or central portion. 
Whether it did or not, the mark seems to evidence 
the early organization of the Germanic tribes, 
from whence the English came, as they are de- 
scribed by Tacitus. According to Green’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the English People,’’ the members of the 
community holding the mark were freeholders, or 
ceorls; tho there were among them gorls, distin- 
guished by nobler blood, and from whom the 
ealdormen were chosen as rulers in peace or lead- 
ers in war. The choice, however, was purely 
voluntary, and the ceorls had no special legal priv- 
ileges; and tho preliminary discussions rested 
with the eorls, the clash of arms of the ceorls was 
the final decision. The witen, or wise men, of 
the village met and settled disputes, and later, in 
England, came together as the witenagemot, the 
origin of Parliament. (For the much-discust ques- 
tion on whether these marks indicate an original 
communal holding of soil, see PRimiTIVE PRop- 
ERTY.) The probability seems to be that the or- 
ganization was communal, not individualistic; 
but the communities were more patriarchal than 
those of equal freemen. (See MANOR.) 


MARKHAM, EDWIN: American poet, Social- 
ist; born in Oregon City, Ore., 1852. Spent 
early life on a California ranch; worked his way 
through school; became a teacher, and superin- 
tendent of schools, then principal of the Observa- 
tion School of the University of California. In 
1897 he wrote ‘‘The Man with the Hoe,” a poem 
which attracted universal attention, and has been 
called ‘‘the psalm of labor”’ and ‘‘the battle- 
cry of the next thousand years.’”’ He is now 
writing an epic poem to be called ‘‘Eternitas,”’ 
which will embody his ripest thought on the life 
here and hereafter. He meanwhile writes largely 
for journals and magazines. He believes that the 
Golden Rule should be the working principle in 
all social affairs—that Fraternity in Action is the 
marrow of all gospels and the fulfilment of all 
revelations. 

He believes that Christ’s kingdom was intended 
to be an actual social order—the working-form of 
God on earth. This would give body to the 
word of Christ; build his Comrade Kingdom, and 


NuMBER oF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF PERSONS EMPLOYED 


Medium, 6-so per- 


Large, 51 persons 


Small, 1-5 persons on ety ae Total 
rao fediien Es 
ROUES Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lishments| Pet8°ns |1ishments| Persons |jishments| PeTS°PS | jishments| Persons 
All Industries: 
otal 28g 8: sacs ste ce ctertes wane 2,934.723| 4,770,669 I 
+. : J ' ’ 91,301] 2,454,333 18,953] 3,044,267| 3,144,977] 10,269,269 
PLOUAAOT Sancta sss oh. cheer eat oche 2,882,768] 4,335,822 12,715] 1 1,613,2 ° 0,78 
Increase in per cent of 1895 over a Buia 91974) 2S) ee 
TS Smears latsebtcicasitta oh one aioe 1.8 10.0 69.7 76.3 90.0 88.7 4.6 39.9 
Industries According to Classes in 
1895: 
A. Gardening, cattle-raising, fish- 
BTID. ceielsi cities Pcie Cea Pa oti 39,698 70,091 2,571 25,8 18 2,321 103,128 
B. poorer oe, indenensient of 2 a api Ay bo ig : 
mining and building trades.....] 1,989,572] 3,191,12 I 1,902 2,146,972] 8,000,50 
C. Commerce and transportation, 3,19 5 39,459 1902,049 17,941] 2,907,329 »140,97 , 1503 
independent of hotels, inns, and 
BelOons as Mine visas git wie ie oe 995,453] 1,509,453 49,271 526,431 960 129,754 955,684] 2,165,638 


MARK, THE: In the Middle Ages, in Germany, 
a tract of land belonging in common to a com- 
munity of freemen who divided the cultivated 
portion or arable mark among their individual 
members, used the common or ordinary mark 


make possible on earth the practise of the Sermon 
on the Mount. His principal works are: ‘‘The 
Man with the Hoe, and Other Poems’’; ‘‘ Lincoln, 
and Other Poems”’; ‘‘ Virgilia, and Other Poems’’; 
““The Hoe-Man in the Making’’ (series on child 
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labor); ‘‘Remarkable Pages from Thomas Lake 
Harris: Seer and Social Worker’ (2 vols.). 
Address: Westerleigh, West New Brighton, New 
York. 


MARRIAGES (for the history, the social and 
ethical problems involved, and a general discus- 
sion of the marriage question, see articles FAMILY 
and Divorce): We give here statistics as to 
marriages. 5 
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Manufactures 
Marriages 


THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States, according to the census of 
1870, the proportion of the married to the total 
population was 37.8; in 1880 it was 37.7; in 1890, 
35-7; in 1900, 36.5; but of the last figure the cen- 
sus says ‘‘the losses in proportion of the unmar- 
ried among the total population are due to a de- 
crease in the proportion of children.” 

Few states publish the statistics of marriages, 


MARRIAGES IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
(From the Annuaire Statistique Générale de la France }) 


NuMBER OF THOUSAND MARRIAGES 
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1904, Australia, 14.2; New Zealand, 16.2. 
1 Russia in Europe, 1894. 
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MARITAL CONDITION PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
For every 1,000 Persons of Fifteen Years or Over 
(From the Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich) 
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but the states which do give the following re- 
turns: 


PROPORTION OF PERSONS MARRIED TO 1,000 OF POPULATION 
Compiled from State Reports 


1870 1880 | 1890 | I900 1905 
Connecticut: fy ..08i..% r8lo%} ryta | 16.8 1 14.4° 1 16.10 
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MARSHALL, ALFRED: Professor of political 
economy; born in London, 1842; educated there 
and at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He was 
elected fellow of his college in 1865, lecturer on 
moral science in 1868, which post he held till 1877, 
when he was appointed principal of University 
College, Bristol. In 1879 he published his ‘* Eco- 
nomics of Industry,”’ in connection with his wife 
(née Paley). . In 1881 ill health sent him abroad; 
in 1883 he was appointed lecturer on political 
economy at Balliol College, Oxford ; in 1884 he was 
elected to the chair of political economy at Cam- 
bridge University, formerly held by Professor 
Fawcett. His work, ‘‘The Principles of Econom- 
ics,’ published in 1890-91, is considered by many 
economists the most important recent English 
treatise on the subject. In 1903 he issued ‘*The 
New Cambridge Curriculum in Economics.” 
Address: Balliol Croft, 6 Wadingley Road, Cam- 
bridge, England. 


MARX, KARL: Philosopher; economist ; Social- 
ist; born in 1818 at Treves of Jewish parentage. 
Studying at Jena, Bonn, and Berlin, he attracted 
early attention by his attainments in philosophy, 
and became a devoted Hegelian. In 1842 edited 
the Rheinische Zeitung, of Cologne, till it was sup- 
prest a year later for its radical utterances. Then 
went to Paris and made the acquaintance and 
friendship of Heine, Bakounin, Proudhon, Ruge, 
above all, of Engels. The two formed an intel- 


lectual partnership, and until Marx’s death in 
1883 worked together in communistic agitation. 

In Paris Marx undertook, with Arnold Ruge, 
the publication of an edition of Hegel's ‘‘ Philoso- 
phy of Jurisprudence,’’ besides other literary 
labors; but having employed a paper, Vorwiirts, 
to attack Prussia, the Prussian Government in 
1846 asked his expulsion from France, which was 
granted, and he went to Brussels. Here Engels 
joined him, and the two formed a German Work- 
ing Men’s Association, having as its organ the 
Deutsche Briisseler Zeitung. Their activity at- 
tracted the notice of a German communist league 
of Paris, which sent in 1847 to Marx in Brussels, 
and to Engels in Paris, asking them to enter the 
organization, and promising that a 
congress should be convened in Lon- 
don. The congress was held in the 
summer of 1847. Asa result of this 
congress and of another held at the 
end of the year, the theories of Marx were gener- 
ally accepted and he was asked to undertake with 
Engels the drawing up of a communist manifesto, 
which appeared early in the following year. (See 
ManiFestTo.) The manifesto was later adopted as 
the creed of the communists or Socialists. 

In 1848 the February Revolution broke out. 
The Brussels authorities feared disturbance, and 
compelled Marx to change Belgian for French 
soil. Marx was not at all unwilling, and he pro- 
ceeded to Paris. A manifesto was at once drawn 
up for circulation in Germany, in which seventeen 
demands were advanced by the Communist 
Party. These demands comprized the proclama- 
tion of a republic; payment of members of Parlia- 
ment so that working men might be eligible for 
election; the conversion of “‘princely and other 
feudal estates,’’ with mines, etc., into State prop- 
erty; the appropriation of all means of transport, 
as railways, canals, steamships, roads, and posts, 
by the State; the restriction of the law of suc- 
cession; the introduction of heavy progressive 
taxes and the abolition of excise duties: the estab- 
lishment of national workshops; State guaranty 
to all work people of an existence and provision 
for the incapable: and universal and free educa- 
tion. Shortly afterward Marx returned to Ger- 


The 
Manifesto 
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many, and along with Engels, Wolff, and Freili- 
grath founded the Neue Khetnische Zeitung at 
Cologne, the first number appearing on June 1, 
1848. For his utterances Marx had twice to 
appear at the Assizes, but he was each time ac- 
quitted. In May, 1849, there were risings in 
Dresden and the Rhine Province, and Marx was 
not slow to give them his editorial benediction. 
The newspaper was supprest, and the last num- 
ber appeared, printed in red ink, on June 19. 
Expelled from Prussia, Marx first went to 
Paris, but, refused residence there, he went to 
England. His studies were frequently broken, 
for it was necessary to earn a livelihood, and the 
duties of correspondent to the New York Tribune, 
which Marx fulfilled for eight years, consumed a 
large part of his time. His ‘‘Zur Kritilx der Poli- 
tischen Oekonomie’’ bears the date Jan., 18509, a 
work containing the principles which were after- 
ward to be developed in ‘‘Das Kapital.’”’? While 
carrying on his studies Marx came again promi- 
nently to the front in 1863 and 1864, when new 
endeavors were made to unite the working 
classes of various countries. The result of the 
agitation was the formation on May 28, 1864, of 
the International Working Men’s Association. 
(See INTERNATIONAL.) Three years later Marx 
published the first volume of his great economic 
work, ‘‘Das Kapital.’”’ Upon this work rests the 
reputation of Marx as a political economist. 
Marx’s later public life was identified with the 
International (g.v.), of which he was the first 


president. He became leader of the wing which 
favored the development of com- 

munism by the orderly political cap- 

arpa ture of the State, as opposed to 


Bakounin, the leader of the anarchist 
communist wing, which proposed to 
establish communism on the violent overturn of 
the State. (See ANARCHISM.) Out of Marx’s 
policy has grown the German and now world- 
wide political Socialist movement, which, accept- 
ing the economics taught by Marx, looks to him 
as its founder. Some believe that this turning of 
the communistic movement into political chan- 
nels will be looked uponas Marx’s greatest deed— 
a deed more important than his economic teach- 
ings, which, however brilliantly stated, are not 
peculiar to him. The English-reading public, 
however, has never done justice to Marx’s eco- 
nomic teachings, because it has derived its no- 
tion of those teachings mainly from the first 
volume of ‘‘Das Kapital,’’ which was long alone 
of Marx’s writings translated into English. This 
volume, tho brilliant, is almost purely analytic 
and critical of the capitalistic move- 
ment and economics. His more 
constructive works are much less 
known. The reason for the first 
volume of ‘‘Das Kapital’’ being the 
one alone translated was that Marx never lived 
himself to edit the remaining two volumes, tho 
after his death they were published by Engels 
from Karl Marx’s notes (the second volume in 
1885, the third in 1895)> Marx died in London, 
March 14, 1883. One of his daughters married 
the French Socialist La Fargue (g.v.), and the 
ae the English Socialist Edward Aveling 
(q.v.). 

The best brief account of Marx’s economic 
teachings is to be found in Professor Laveleye’s 
“Socialism of To-day”’ (chap. iv.). We refer the 
reader to the article CapiTat for a critical review 
by Professor Bohm-Bawerk: 


‘Das 
Kapital.” 
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Marx bases his system on principles formulated by Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, Bastiat, and their followers. 

In respect of value, says Marx, commodities intended for 
exchange are crystallized labor. The unit of labor is an 
average day’s work, which varies in different countries and at 
different times, but which may be considered a fixt quantity 
in a given community. An article possesses economic or 
exchange value only because it represents labor. What can 
be obtained without labor, like air and water, has no exchange 
value. 

How is the quantity of values of an article to be measured? 
By the quantity of labor that it contains. The quantity 
of labor is itself measured by the duration of the labor, by 
days and hours. Here Marx makes a correction in the theory 
of Smith and Ricardo, and forestalls an objection. It might 
be said that, ifit is the duration of the labor that creates the 
value of the products, a coat which took a tailor twice as long 
to make as was necessary would therefore be twice as valuable. 
Not so, replies Marx; the measure of the value of things is the 
duration of the labor on the average requisite, performed with 
the average amount of skill and diligence, and in the normal 
industrial conditions at any given time. 

From these premises our author concludes that labor 
becomes more productive and creates more utilities to no 
purpose; it does not produce more value. In fact, if labor 
measured by time is the sole source of value, articles manu- 
factured in greater quantity in the same lapse of time, all 
put together, represent no more value, because each individual 
article is worth less. By the strictly logical chain of these 
abstractions we arrive at this singular result, 
that all the inventions of science, all the im- 
provements of manufacture, produce more 
utilities without increasing the sum total of 
exchange values. How, then, does the 
capitalist make money? First of all he buys 
machines, tools, raw materials, and then, in 
order to work up the materials, he purchases the workman’s 
“Jabor force,’”’ arbettskraft, the sole source of all value. He 
sets the laborer to work to change, by means of the tools 
and machines, the raw materials into manufactured articles, 
and sells them for more than they cost him to make. In 
this way he obtains a greater value, ‘‘surplus value” (mehr- 
werth). The money, temporarily transformed into wages and 
merchandise, reappears under its original form, but more 
or less increased in amount; it has brought forth young— 
capital is born. 

This would seem to conflict with the principle laid down 
above, that exchange does not create new value. The 
manufacturer has only made exchanges, and yet he finds him- 
self in possession of a greater value. The explanation of the 
mystery is as follows: The capitalist pays for labor its ex- 
change value, and thus obtains its value in use. Labor force 
has the unique characteristic of producing more than it 
costs to be produced. He who buys it and sets it to work 
for his gain enjoys then the source of all wealth. The 
capitalist pays for labor its value. What is the value of 
labor? Like all other merchandise, it is worth what it 
costs in time and trouble to be produced; that is to say, its 
cost of production. The cost of production of labor is the 
food and different commodities necessary to support the 
laborer and the children destined to succeed him. he value 
of all these commodities is measured in its turn by the time 
that it takes to produce them. In short, then, according to 
Marx, the value of labor is equivalent to the sum of hours 
required to create what the maintenance of the laborer 
demands. But to produce the commodities necessary for 
the existence of the laborer and his family during a day, a 
whole day’s work is not needed. Marx supposes that five 
or six hours suffice. If, then, the laborer worked for himself, 
he could obtain all he needed in a half day, and the rest of 
his time he might devote to leisure or to procuring super- 
fluities; but the slave of antiquity, the serf of the Middle 
Ages, when gaining his freedom in the existing social order, 
did not at the same time acquire property. He is therefore 
obliged to place himself in the service of those who possess 
the land and the instruments of production. These naturally 
require him to work for them the whole day of twelve hours 

or more. In six hours the laborer produces 

the equivalent of his subsistence; this is 

The Capital- what Marx terms “the necessary labor’; 
ist P during the remaining six hours he produces 
ist Froces8 the “surplus value,” the mehrwerth, to the 
profit of his employers, The capitalist pays 

the laborer for his labor-power at its value; 

that is to say, by giving him the amount of money which, 
representing six hours’ labor, permits him to buy the neces- 
saries of life; but as he thus obtains the free disposal of this 
productive force for which he has paid, he acquires every- 
thing it produces during the entire day. He therefore 
exchanges the produce of six hours against the labor of 
twelve hours, and puts in his pocket, as net profit, the produce 
of the six hours beyond the ‘‘necessary labor.”’ From this 
surplus, pocketed by the employer, capital comes into being. 

The capitalist has different methods of increasing his 
profits. he first consists in multiplying the number of his 
workmen. The second method is to lengthen the working- 
day. The longer the laborer works beyond thenecessary 
time which represents his wages, the greater the profit he 
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brings to his master. The third method consists in diminish- 
ing the duration of the ‘‘necessary labor,’’ the hours which 
the laborer must work to produce his maintenance. This is 
done by rendering the labor more productive. As hours of 
labor obtain the same price, no matter what they produce, 
if twice as many articles can be made in the hour, each 
article will cost one half less and the laborer will have one 
half less to spend on living; he will therefore be able to sell 
his labor force for a remuneration reduced by one half. All 
these deductions appear to be irrefutable, and we thus 
arrive at this singular conclusion, that the more the employ- 
ment of machines and of improved methods increases the 
productivity of labor, the lower wages fall and the greater the 
profits of the capitalist become. , 

According to Marx, the capitalist régime is of recent origin. 
It dates from the sixteenth century, when the large proprietors, 
impoverished by the wars of the Middle Ages, gradually drove 
their retainers from the soil, and thus formed a landless 

roletariat compelled to compete for wages. History is to 

arx a portion of natural history. He says in the preface 
to the first edition: ‘‘My standpoint from which the evolution 
of the economic formation of society is received as a process 
of natural history, can less than any other make the individual 
responsible for relations whose creaturés he socially remains, 
however much he may subjectively raise himself above them.” 

According to Marx, the capitalistic era is a necessary epoch 
which must in time give place to communistic production. 
Capitalistic production, by compelling workmen to work for 
simply what is necessary to support life, cuts off its own 
market, since the workman has no money left to buy with! 
Hence capital is compelled to turn to commerce to supply it 
with ever new fields and markets for it to exploit. But this 
ends. There are no more new worlds for it to conquer, and 
so it is working its own ruin. Marx says: ‘‘One capitalist 
ever kills many. Hand in hand with this centralization, 
or the expropriation of many capitalists by few, are developed 
the cooperative form of the labor process—and that on a 
constantly increasing scale—the intelligent application of 
science to technical purposes, the systematic exploitation 

of the soil, the transformation of the means 
of labor into means of labor only usable in 
The Present common, the economizing of all means of 
production by their use for production by 


Situation combined social labor, the entwining of all 
nations in the net of the world market, and 
thus the international character of the capital- 

ist régime. With the steady decrease of the capital magnates, 


who usurp and monopolize all the advantages of this process 
of transformation, the mass of want, oppression, servitude, 
degradation, and spoliation grows; but the revolt of the 
laboring class—swelling ever in numbers, and disciplined, 
united, and organized by the mechanism of the capitalist 
process of production itselfi—spreads at the same time. The 
capitalist monopoly becomes a fetter on the mode of produc- 
tion with and under which it has originated. The centraliza- 
tion of the means of production and the socialization of 
labor reach a point at which they become no longer com- 
patible with their capitalist integument, and this is burst 
asunder. The last hour of capitalist private property strikes. 
The expropriators are expropriated. 

In the first case there is the expropriation of the mass of the 
people by a few usurpers, but in the latter the expropriation 
of a few usurpers by the mass of the people. 

Marx would make land and all the instruments of produc- 
tion collective and social property. He would go further; 
he would have all subjects of the State share equally in labor 
and the produce of labor. His future State is a Labor State 
in which labor will be compulsory on all who are capable. 
In ‘‘Capital’’ we find him developing the idea of uniting 
agriculture with industry, which is advanced in the Com- 
munist Manifesto written in 1847. He would have great 
variety in the labor of the individual, so that he may be as 
many-sided as possible, 


On account of its intellectual brilliancy and 
acumen, and the influence it has had on Germans, 
it has been called distinctively ‘‘ Scientific Social- 
ism’’; yet to-day it is not accepted by many 
scientific Socialists, much less other political 
economists. In its merciless logic and Hegelian 
dialectic, it is indeed scarcely possible to pick a 
flaw; but some Socialists say that it starts from a 
wrong premise. Marx’s error is not his, but in- 
herited from Adam Smith and Ricardo. Labor 
is not the only source of value. If Adam Smith 
and Ricardo are right in saying that it is, then 
Marxian socialism follows. It takes more than 
labor to produce value. Labor is only one of the 
elements. Socialists who do not follow Marx’s 
economics arrive at his results, but through other 
channels. (See SocraLtism; VALUE.) The acu- 
men of Marx’8 analysis of the orthodox economics 
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and his contribution to the development of politi- 
cal socialism are, however, beyond all question. 
The best account of Marx is in Dawson’s ‘‘Ger- 
man Socialism’ (1888). 


MASSONIUS, PIOTR: Polish member of the 
Russian Duma; born in 1862. Representative 
(autonomist) from Minsk government. He is a 
small landowner, and graduate of Minsk College, 

¢ the School of Pure Science of Warsaw University, 
and Leipsic University with the degree of Ph.D. 
Massonius published a series of works on esthetic 
criticism and Polish history. For atime he was 
editor of the Reforma. 


MASTERMAN, CHARLES FREDERICK GUR- 
NEY: English Member of Parliament; author; 
editor; lecturer; born at Rotherfield Hall, Sus- 
sex, England, in 1873; educated at Weymouth 
School and Christ’s College, Cambridge. First 
class in natural sciences tripos, 1895; first class in 
moral sciences, 1896. President of the Cambridge 
Union, 1896; fellow of Christ’s College, ro900. 
Elected to Parliament as a progressive Liberal 
from West Ham, 1906. Literary editor of London 
Daily News; writer for The Independent Review; 
Speaker Contemporary. Active in the Christian 
Social Union. Lecturer for the Cambridge and 
London University Extension Societies; served 
as secretary for Children’s Country Holiday Fund 
and as a Guardian of the Poor for the District of 
Camberwell. Author: “‘Tennyson as a Religious 
Leader,”’ ‘‘The Heart of the Empire,’’ ‘‘ From the 
Abyss,” “In Peril of Change.» Address: 10 
Addingtog Square, Camberwell, London, S. E. 


MAURICE, JOHN FREDERICK DENISON: 
Founder of Christian Socialism ; born Normanston, 
Suffolk, England, 1805; son of a Unitarian min- 
ister. Graduating at Trinity, Cambridge, he 
took a degree in law, but early devoted himself to 
writing on religious and social questions, partic- 
ularly in The Atheneum. In 1831 he entered 
the Church of England, and went to Oxford and 
obtained a second class in classics in 1831. His 
first curacy was at Bubbenhall, Warwickshire, 
but from 1836-46 was chaplain at Guy’s Hospital, 
London. His writings were already attracting 
attention. In 1835 he wrote ‘‘Subscription vs. 
Bondage,” and an article subsequently enlarged 
into his ‘‘Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy”’ 
(1850-57). In his ‘‘Kingdom of Christ’ (1838), 
“‘Lectures on Education’’ (1839), ‘‘Reasons for 
not Joining a Party in the Church”’ (1841), he 
laid the foundations for the theological views of 
which in the present century he is undoubtedly 
the great master, with his high conception of the 
Church and the nation, and yet with a catholic 
conception of Christianity that found room in it 
for what—tho he himself repudiated the name— 
has been later called ‘‘Broad Church”’ divinity. 
He was chaplain at Lincoln’s Inn 1846-59; it is 
to this period that his Christian Socialist activi- 
ties belong. (For a full account of this move- 
ment, see CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM.) His attention 
was first prominently called to socialism and its 
moral significance by Ludlow, but Maurice be- 
came the ‘‘master’’ of the little school of thinkers 
and workers that gathered round, and he pro- 
posed the name Christian Socialism, saying that 
it was the only name that would deliver us to 
the conflict we must sooner or later wage with 
unsocial Christians and with unchristian Social- 
ists. He contributed largely to the literature 


Maxwell 
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of the movement, and entered earnestly into 
the practical details of establishing cooperative 
tailors’ stores; but when this movement had be- 
come somewhat established (see CoopERATION) 
he withdrew to devote himself more purely to 
educational and intellectual work. He was one 
of the prime movers in establishing the Working 
Men’s College and the Queen’s College for Women 
and in 1854 became principal of the former. In 
1840 he had been made professor of English liter- 
ature and history at King’s College, and in 1846 
professor of divinity, but in 1853 he was deprived 
of his chair because of his theological and social 
views. 1860-69 he was incumbent of St. Peter’s, 
De Vere Street. In 1866 he was chosen professor 
of moral philosophy at Cambridge, whence he 

ublished ‘‘Social Morality’? (1869). Died in 

ondon in 1872. His writings were numerous 
and varied. Those bearing directly on social 


themes we have mentioned. His ‘‘Life,’’ edited 
by his son, appeared in 1884. 
MAXWELL, GEORGE HEBARD: Executive 


chairman of the National Irrigation Association 
and American Homecroft Society; born 1860, 
Sonoma, Cal. From 1879 to 1882 he was official 
stenographer United States Circuit Court and 
Superior Court; admitted to the bar 1882; in 
active law practise in California for seventeen 
years; organized the National Irrigation Associa- 
tion in 1899, and managed campaign for national 
irrigation ending in passage by Congress of 
National Irrigation Act in 1902. He organized 
the Homecrofters’ Gild of the Talisman, 1906, and 
American Homecroft Society, 1907, to accom- 
plish the slogan of the Homecrofters, ‘‘Every 
child in a garden—every mother in a homecroft— 
and individual industrial independence for every 
worker in a home of his own on the land.” 

He is author of ‘‘The First Book of the Home- 
crofters,’’ and ‘‘Lectures and Public Addresses.’’ 
Address: 1409 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 


MAYOR AND MAYORALTY: The mayor is the 
governor of a city. The word is said to have 
been first used in 1189, when Richard I. substi- 
tuted a mayor for the two bailiffs of London. In 
Europe the mayor is not usually elected by the 
voters, but by the City Council. In England 
he is usually chosen only for one year. In Ger- 
many he may be elected for life, and may be 
chosen from any city; so that the mayor of a 
large city is usually one who has shown ability 
in a smaller city. In Paris the prefect of the 
Seine corresponds to the mayor, tho there are 
matires of each arrondissement in the city. (See 
PaRIs.) 

In America the mayors were chosen by the 
Council in New York till 1834; in Philadelphia, 
till 1839; but at present most mayors are elected 
by the people. Their terms of office vary from 
one year to four years. Their powers, too, ma- 
terially vary. They usually have a veto power in 
the Council, the power of appointment and re- 
moval, with the consent of the City Council; but 
in 1882 Brooklyn, under Mr. Seth Low, com- 
menced allowing the mayor to make his own ap- 
pointments—thinking thus to fix responsibility— 
and for a while there was a general tendency to 
increase the power of the mayors. Under a good 
mayor it worked well. But under a bad mayor it 
works ill, and the general tendency at present is 
to put more power in the Council and less power 
with the mayor. (See City.) 
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MAZZINI, GIUSEPPE: Italian patriot; born 
Genoa, Italy, 1808. His first tutor was an old 
priest who taught him Latin, but his omnivorous 
reading was not directed by any master. At the 
age of thirteen he attended classes in the faculty of 
arts at the university, later studied anatomy to 
follow his father’s profession, but finally (1826) 
graduated in laws, and for some time was occu- 
pied in the Ufficio det Povert. From birth senti- 
ments of social equality were engendered in him 
by the example of his parents; and very early the 
degraded political condition of his country began 
to prey upon his mind. Patriotic enthusiasm 
gained absolute sway over his spirit, and led him 
to renounce his cherished idea of a life of litera- 
ture for the political arena. But in the mean 
time the ‘‘republican instincts,’’ which he tells us 
he had inherited from his mother, had been de- 
veloping. His articles accordingly became more 
and more suggestive of advanced liberalism in 
politics, and led to the suppression by government 
of the IJndicatore Genovese and the Indicatore 
Livornese successively. Mazzini joined the Car- 
bonari, and was entrusted with a secret mission in 
Tuscany, but in 1830 was betrayed. He was im- 
prisoned in the fortress of Savona on the western 
Riviera for about six months, when, through 
deficiency of evidence, he was released, but upon 
conditions involving so many restrictions that 
he preferred to leave the country. He went ac- 
cordingly to France, living chiefly in Marseilles. 
Here, in presence of ‘‘those symbols of the in- 
finite, the sky and the sea,’’ and having access to 
no books but ‘‘a Tacitus, a Byron, and a Bible,” 
he conceived the great mission or “‘apostolate”’ 
(as he himself called it) of his life, and organized a 
society destined to become famous throughout 
Europe, La Giovine Italia, or Young Italy. Its 
avowed aims were to be the liberation of Italy, 
both from foreign and domestic tyranny, and its 
unification under a republican form of govern- 
ment; the means to be used were education, and, 
where advisable, insurrection by guerrilla bands; 
the motto was ‘‘God and the people,’ and the 
banner was to bear on one side the words ‘‘ Unity’”’ 
and ‘‘Independence’’ and on the other ‘‘ Liberty,” 
‘Equality,’ and ‘‘Humanity.’”’ In April, 1831, 
Charles Albert succeeded to the Sardinian throne, 
and Mazzini, as he afterward confest, ‘‘the in- 
terpreter of a hope which he did not share,’’ wrote 
the new king a letter, urging him to take the lead 
in the impending struggle for Italian independ- 
ence. Its bold and outspoken words produced a 
great sensation, but so deep was the offense it 
gave to the Sardinian Government, that orders 
were issued for the immediate arrest and impris- 
onment of the author should he attempt to cross 
the frontier. Toward the end of the 
same year appeared the important 
Young Italy manifesto. ‘‘Congrega- 
tions’’ were formed at Genoa, Leg- 
horn, and elsewhere. Banished from Marseilles 
in consequence of the extensive operations of the 
society, Mazzini resorted to concealment for 
several months, principally in Switzerland. 

The first fruits of La Giovine Italia was the 
revolutionary expedition of Savoy, organized b 
Mazzini at Geneva, but defeated by the royal 
troops. Sentence of death, par contumace, was 
recorded against Mazzini in the Sardinian courts 
for his participation in the affair; but he soon re- 
commenced with increased vigor his revolutionary 
operations. A new association, entitled ‘‘New 

urope,’”’ and based on principles of European 


Revolution 
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rights and enfranchisement, was inaugurated by 
the exertions of Mazziniin Switzerland. In 1837 
Mazzini quitted Switzerland for England, and 
finally took up his abode in London, where for 
many months he had to carry on a hard fight with 
poverty. Ultimately he was able to earn a liveli- 
hood by writing review articles, some of which 
have been reprinted, and are of the highest order 
of literary merit; they include papers on ‘‘Italian 
Literature since 1830,” ‘‘Lamennais,’’ ‘‘George - 
Sand,” ‘Byron and Goethe,” ‘‘Lamartine,”’ 
“Carlyle,” and ‘‘The Minor Works of Dante.” 
In 1839 he entered into relations with the revolu- 
tionary committees sitting in Malta and Paris, 
and in 1840 he originated a working men’s asso- 
ciation, and the weekly journal entitled A posto- 
lato Popolare, in which the treatise ‘‘On the 
Duties of Man’’ was commenced. Among the 
labors undertaken by Mazzini was a free evening 
school conducted by himself and a few others for 
some years, at which several hundreds of Italian 
children received at least the rudiments of secular 
and religious education. Mazzini did not share 
the enthusiastic hopes raised in the ranks of the 
Liberal Party throughout Europe by the first 
acts of Pius IX., in 1846, but at the same time he 
availed himself of the opportunity to publish a 
letter addrest tothe new Pope. The revolutionary 
leaders had long been in correspondence with 
Mazzini, and their action, along with the revolu- 
tion in Paris, brought him to Italy, where he took 
an active part in the events which dragged 
Charles Albert into an unprofitable war with 
Austria; he actually for a short time bore arms 
under Garibaldi immediately before the reoccu- 
pation of Milan, but ultimately, after vain at- 
. tempts to maintain the insurrection in the moun- 
tain districts, found it necessary to retire to 
Lugano. In the beginning of the following year 
he was nominated a member of the short-lived 
government of Tuscany formed after the flight 
of the Grand Duke, and almost simultaneously, 
when Rome had, in consequence of the with- 
drawal of Pius IX., been proclaimed a republic, 
he was declared a member of the constituent 
assembly there. A month afterward Mazzini 
was appointed a member of the triumvirate, with 
supreme executive power. His tenure of supreme 
authority was marked by wisdom, moderation, 
and success. On the surrender of Rome, by 
Mazzini’s advice, however, he quitted the city, 
and subsequently returned to London. At his 
instigation risings in Milan (1853) and in Pied- 
mont (1857) were attempted. The Sicilian expe- 
dition of 1860 owed as much to the organization 
of Mazzini as to the command of Garibaldi. In 
1865 he was elected by Messina deputy to the 
Italian Parliament; but the election, to which he 
himself as a republican would have declined to 
accede, was canceled by the Parliament. In 
1865, after the session of Venice to Italy, his sen- 
tence of death was at last removed, but he de- 
clined to accept such an ‘‘offer of oblivion and 
pardon for having loved Italy above all earthly 
things.’’ In 1870 he set out for Sicily, but was 
arrested at sea and carried to Gaeta, where he was 
imprisoned for two months. Events soon made 
it evident that there was little danger to fear from 
a contemplated rising, and the occasion of the 
birth of a prince was seized for restoring him to 
liberty. The remainder of his life, spent partly in 
London and partly at Lugano, presents no note- 
worthy incidents. For some time his health had 
been far from satisfactory, and he died at Pisa, 
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March 10, 1872. The Italian Parliament by a 
unanimous vote exprest the national sorrow; an 
eloquent tribute was pronounced by the presi- 
dent, and a public funeral took place at Pisa, his 
remains being later conveyed to Genoa. Mazzini 
said of himself, ‘‘I am but a voice crying action,” 
but he was in very deed far more. In his ‘‘ Duties 
of Man,” addrest to working men, 
As he gives perhaps the fullest expres- 
His Vie Fats ie is : ig 
WS sion to thoughts which make many 
consider him the greatest prophet of 
the nineteenth century. His watchwords were 
““duties,”’ and not ‘‘rights’’; self-sacrifice, and not 
self-seeking; association, and not competition; 
democracy, and not government; humanity, and 
not the individual; God, and not the opinions of 
mankind. Opposing both socialism and Chris- 
tianity as they were presented to him, he said: 
Working men, brothers! When Christ came and changed 
the face of the world, He spoke not of rights to the rich, who 
needed not to achieve them; nor to the poor, who would 
doubtless have abused them, in imitation of the rich; He 
spoke not of utility, nor of interest, to a people whom interest 
and utility had corrupted; He spoke of duty, He spoke of love, 
of sacrifice, and of faith; and He said that they should be first 
among all who had contributed most by their labor to the 
good of all. And the word of Christ breathed in the ear of a 
society in which all true life was extinct, recalled it to ex- 
istence, conquered the millions, conquered the world, and 
caused the education of the human race to ascend one degree 
on the scale of progress. 


REFERENCEs: A translation of his main writings appeared in 
1891. There are cheap editions of his Duties of Man, of 
his Thoughts on Democracy in Europe, and his literary 
essays. 


MEAD, EDWIN DOAK: Author; editor; born 
in 1849 at Chesterfield, N.H. He spent his boy- 
hood on a farm and in the village store, but in 
1866 entered the employ of Ticknor & Fields, 
publishers, of Boston. From 1875 to 1879 he 
studied at English and German universities and 
returned to America in 1879, since which time 
he has been engaged in lecturing and other liter- 
ary work. He was editor of New England Mag- 
azine 1889-1901; for several years president of 
Good Citizenship Society and the X Xth Century 
Club of Boston. At present is director of Old 
South Historical Work in the city of .Boston, 
and editor of the International Library. Greatly 
interested in the movement for universal peace, 
he was appointed delegate for American Peace 
Society to the congresses held in Glasgow, Rouen, 
Lucerne, and was chairman of the executive 
committee at the congress held in Boston in 
1894. Mr. Mead is especially devoted to the bet- 
ter organization of the world and the using of the 
enormous amounts of money now wasted on 
great armaments in constructive efforts for the 
education and general welfare of the people. He 
works for free trade and for the public control 
of transportation and other important interests. 
He is author of ‘‘Martin Luther: A Study of the 
Reformation,” ‘‘The Philosophy of Carlyle,’ 
‘““The Roman Church and the Public Schools,” 
““Organize the World,” ‘‘The Influence of Em- 
erson,”’ ‘‘The Principles of the Founders,” etc. 
Address: 39 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MENNONITES: A sect of Anabaptists (q. v.), 
followers of Menno Simons, and found in Switzer- 
land, Germany, France, Russia, and America. 
First appearing in Switzerland in 1525, in 1683 a 
colony was established at Germantown, Pa. In 
1871 many of them fled from Russia to America. 


‘At first they refused to swear in courts or bear 


arms, and lived a quiet industrial life. They have 
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now abandoned any unusual social views. (See 


ANABAPTISTS.) 


MERCANTILISTS: Mercantilists is the name 
given to a school of political economy, if it can be 
called a school, which advocated the belief gen- 
erally held till the end of the last century that 
wealth consists in gold and silver, and that there- 
fore the importation of gold and silver and ex- 
portation of goods to obtain gold should be en- 
couraged by the State, and the exportation of 
gold and silver and importation of goods should 
be discouraged as much as possible. How this 
leads to the balance-of-trade theory (g. v.) is at 
once apparent. 

The mercantile system, also called Colbertism, 
restrictive system, and commercial system, ob- 
tained from the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury until late in the eighteenth century, and its 
influence is still felt. Most prominent among 
the statesmen who were mercantilists may be 
named Colbert, of France; Frederick the Great, 
of Prussia; and Cromwell, of England. Serra, 
an Italian, early in the seventeenth century pre- 
sented a moderate and systematic statement of 
their views in a work entitled ‘‘A Brief Treatise 
on Causes which make Gold and Silver Abound 
where there are no Mines.”’ Thomas Mun, in 
England, a generation later, wrote a valuable 
treatise from the standpoint of the mercantilists, 
called ‘‘England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade; 
or, the Balance of our Trade the Rule of our 
Treasure,’ while Sir James Steuart’s ‘‘ Inquiries 
into the Principles of Political Economy,’’ pub- 
lished in 1767, may be regarded as closing the 
development of the theory of mercantilism. 

To-day no one holds this view to be correct. 
(See BALANCE OF TRADE; FREE TRADE; PROTEC- 
TION.) 


MERCER, JOHN EDWARD: Bishop of Tas- 
mania, Australia; born in 1856 at Bradford, Eng- 
land; writer on sociological topics; educated at 
Rossall School, Lancashire. He was the first 
Rossall School missionary to Newton Heath, 
Manchester, where he stayed for seven years. 
Later he had a parish for the working classes in 
the outskirts of Manchester for five years. He 
was vice-chairman of the Manchester branch of 
the Christian Social Union, and chairman of the 
Manchester Social Club; also honorary life mem- 
ber of the Manchester Statistical Society. He is in 
sympathy with the modern ‘‘Social Movement”’ in 
the direction of securing greater equality of op- 
portunity and a more equitable distribution of 
wealth. Author: ‘‘Conditions of Life in a Man- 
chester Slum’”’; ‘‘Social Equality’’; ‘‘What is the 
World External to Mind?’’ He was Moorhouse 
lecturer for r9g06—-7 on ‘‘The Soul of Progress.”’ 
Address: Bishopscourt, Fitzroy Place, Hobart, 
Tasmania. 


MERCHANTS’ GILDS. See Gixps. 


MESLIER, JEAN: French priest and Socialist; 
born at Mazeray-en-Champagne, 1664. The son 
of poor parents, he attracted the attention of a 
priest who taught him Latin, and secured him a 
free scholarship. On obtaining his theological 
degree, he was ordained priest of Etrépigny, where 
he officiated until his death in 1729 or 1733. It 
was rumored that he committed suicide. 

Meslier served the Church faithfully, and did 
not deem it consistent with his clerical duties to 
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voice his socialistic views. Upon his death, how- 
ever, a ‘‘testament’’ was found in which he set 
forth his political creed. ‘‘I have seen and 
learned the mistakes, abuses, vanities, follies, and 
sins of humanity, and I have hated them and ab- 
horred them. During my life I have not dared 
to speak my thoughts, but I will at least voice 
them dying.’ After criticizing religion, and es- 
pecially the Christian Church, whose founder he 
considered an impostor, Meslier points out the 
great disparity between the conditions of men, 
arguing throughout in favor of the lowly and op- 
prest, and advising them to stand shoulder to 
shoulder against the tyrants of the earth. 
Meslier’s ‘‘testament’’ attracted great atten- 
tion, especially through Voltaire, who, in 1762, 
made an abstract of the work. The entire work 
appeared in three volumes (Amsterdam, 1864) 
under the title ‘‘Le Testament de Jean Meslier.” 


METAYER, THE (from Latin medieta, half), is 
one who cultivates a farm or land for the owner 
on condition of retaining a portion, usually one 
half, of the produce, the owner generally fur- 
nishing the stock and tools. Metayage, or the 
metayer system, prevails in Italy, southern 
France, and to a large extent in the south of the 
United States. 


METHODISM AND SOCIAL REFORM: The 
evangelization of the masses was the distinctive 
purpose of John Wesley, the founder of Method- 
ism; but unintentionally and unconsciously to 
himself, for the fact was not recognized during 
his lifetime, John Wesley became not only the 
greatest social reformer of the day, but possibly 
the greatest in all the history of England. The 
influence of his work is felt to this day not only 
in the country where Methodism was born, but in 
every land where Methodists dwell. 

Tribute to the influence of Methodism as a 
factor in social reform has been paid by the fore- 
most historians. ‘‘The man who did most to 
reform the social life of England in the last cen- 
tury was John Wesley,”’ writes W. Moore Ede, in 
his history of ‘‘The Attitude of the Church to 
Some of the Social Problems of Town Life.’”’ ‘‘ The 
Methodists themselves were the least result of the 
Methodist revival,’ writes J. R. Green in his 
‘History of the English People.”’ ‘‘The noblest 
result of the religious revival,’ continues Green, 
‘‘was the steady attempt, which has never ceased 
from that day to this, to remedy the guilt, the 
physical suffering, and the social degradation of 
the profligate and the poor.’” Thomas C. Hall, 
in his work on ‘‘The Social Meaning of Modern 
Religious Movements in England,” says: ‘‘Prob- 
ably no factor, nay no four or five factors together, 
may be said to have had the same social influence 
for the future of England’s empire as the Method- 
ist phase of the evangelical revival. One of the 
great blessings of this social activity of the evan- 
gelical political party was the close union brought 
about by it with the rising trade-unions of 
England. There is no prouder chapter in the 
history of the working democracy than the his- 
tory of trade-unionism. Its quiet, steady, tem- 
perate, cautious advance has been largely due to 
the character of the men whom Methodism 
trained, and the sympathy and support extended 
by men who dared the reproaches of their-own 
class in society and struggled for their brethren 
against selfishness, prejudice, and slander to 
secure justice and righteousness. 
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The results of Methodist activity to which these 
historians bear tribute were due to the influence 
upon the character and life of his followers of the 
type of religion which John Wesley preached, to 
the interest of the Methodists in the poor and 
ignorant, and especially to the two institutions 
which were distinctive of Methodism—the class 
meeting and the local or lay preacher. 

John Wesley was in very truth ‘‘an apostle of 


the poor.’”’ His interest in the relief of the poor 
began while he'was a fellow at Ox- 
Wesley ford University. One of the rigidly 


observed, if not required, rules of the 
Holy Club was that its members 
should give away in relief of the poor all they had 
left after providing for their own necessities. 
Wesley in later years wrote: ‘‘One of them had 
#30 a year. He lived on £28 and gave away 4o 
shillings. The next year, receiving £60, he still 
lived on £28 and gave away £32. The third year 
he received £90 and gave away £62. The fourth 
year he received £120; still he lived as before, on 
#28, and gave to the poor all the rest.’”’ This 
““one’’ was John Wesley; and the rule here laid 
down he observed to the end of his life, never 
spending upon himself more than £28 a year. 
As his private income increased his charities in- 
creased. His private charities during his life- 
time aggregated to $150,000. 

Early in the history of the Methodist move- 
ment Wesley began to utilize his societies (his 
organizations were not recognized as churches 
until after his death) for the relief of those in need 
and the distrest. He began systematic relief 
work as early as Nov., 1740. Under date of Nov. 
3, 1740, he writes in his journal, that in order to 
aid those who are out of work he took twelve of 
the poorest and a teacher into the society room 
where they were employed for four months in 
carding and spinning cotton. He divided London 
into twenty-three districts and appointed two 
persons to visit the poor and sick in each district 
and relieve their need. The visitors were en- 
joined to observe strictly four rules: “‘(1) Be plain 
and open in dealing with souls. (2) Be mild, 
tender, patient. (3) Be cleanly in all you do for 
the sick. (4) Be not nice.’’ Wesley never ex- 
hibited greater sagacity than in these four rules, 
‘‘Upon reflection,’’ wrote he, “‘I saw how exactly, 
in this also, we had copied after the primitive 
Church. What were the ancient deacons? What 
was Phoebe, the deaconess, but such a visitor of 
the sick?”’ 

Out of the work performed by these visitors has 
come the organization and the work to-day of the 
‘‘sisters’’ in the Wesleyan Church in England and 
the deaconesses in the Methodist Church in Amer- 
ica. The first Methodist deaconess was Mary 
Bosanquet, afterward the wife of the eminent 
Jchn Fletcher. She also founded the first Method- 
ist orphanage, which was the forerunner of many 
similar institutions in England, Canada, and 14 in 
the United States, conducted by the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church also has 57 deaconess homes, 24 stations 
in this country, 19 deaconess homes in Europe, 
g in India, 2 in China, and 1 in Africa, employing 
in 1907 792 deaconesses and 436 probationers 
who are preparing to become deaconesses. These 
deaconesses during the year made over 418,000 
visits to the poor in their homes, nursed 5,500 sick 
in their homes and 12,000 sick in hospitals. 

As a result of his efforts to help the poor and 
the sick, Wesley started, in connection with his 
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headquarters in London called the Foundry, a 
medical dispensary—the first free dispensary— 
after which the Finsbury Dispensary in London, 
twenty years later, was modeled. The expense of 
relieving the poor at their homes became so great, 
and the profit was, comparatively, so little, that 
Wesley resolved to try whether they might not 
receive more benefit in the hospitals. He found 
hospital treatment to be less expensive; but no 
‘more good was done than before. He asked the 
advice of several physicians for the sick, but with- 
out advantage. He saw the poor people pining 
away, and several families ruined, and that with- 
out remedy. Finally, as a desperate expedient, 
he said: “‘I will prepare and give them physic 
myself.’’ This he was competent to do. For 
more than twenty-five years he had made anat- 
omy and physic the diversion of his ‘‘leisure 
hours.”’ His knowledge of medicine was exten- 
sive, and his common sense made it of practical 
value to many persons. His ‘‘ Primitive Physic,” 
of which at least twenty-three editions were 
issued before his death, grew out of his medical 
efforts for the relief of the poor. Medical aid to 
the poor has always been a distinctive feature of 
Methodism. Under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church alone in this country there are 
twenty-five hospitals, much of the service’ in 
which is free to poor patients. There are besides 
hospitals and free dispensaries in foreign lands. 

One of Wesley’s earliest charities was a wid- 
ows’ home. He had observed for some years 
many who, altho not sick, were not able to pro- 
vide for themselves and had no relatives or 
friends who took enough interest in their welfare 
to provide for them. These persons were chiefly 
feeble, aged widows. Wesley leased two houses 
near by and fitted them up so that they were warm 
and clean. He took in as many widows as there 
were room for and provided them with things 
needful for the body. There are now many 
Methodist old people’s homes, ten of them in 
American cities under the auspices of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. 

The Methodists were the first to provide 
schools in England on an extensive scale for the 
education of the children of the poor. F. V. P. 
Painter, in his ‘‘History of Educa- 
tion,’”’ says: ‘‘Prior to the beginning 
of the present century (1800) the 
education of the masses of England 
was almost entirely neglected. To 
Robert Raikes, the founder of the Sunday- 
school, belongs the honor of having first awak- 
ened an interest in popular education.” But it 
was a Methodist woman, Sophia Cooke, after- 
ward the wife of Samuel Bradburn, one of Wes- 
ley’s preachers, who suggested the idea of the 
Sunday-school to Robert Raikes, and fourteen 
years before Raikes began his school at Glouces- 
ter, Hannah Ball, a young Methodist lady, had 
a Sunday-school at High Wycombe. Forty 
years before Raikes began his Sunday-school, the 
Methodist colliers at Kingswood, after a sermon 
preached by George Whitefield in an open field, 
contributed $100 toward the erection of a school. 
Four days later the foundation was laid. White- 
field collected $200 and Wesley raised the balance. 
The Kingswood school is one of the historic Meth- 
odist institutions. John Wesley also established 
a school in his own house in London, in which 
were gathered sixty children over six years of 
age. Schools were a part of the work of many of 
his societies in all parts of the country. 
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The educational spirit displayed by Wesley and 
his followers in England was early manifested 
in America. In 1780 small subscriptions were 
secured for a seminary, and at the General Con- 
ference of 1784, at which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized, Cokebury College was 
provided for, and Sept. 17, 1787, it was opened. 
Connected with this mother Methodist Church 
there are 192 schools—54 colleges and universi- 
ties, 47 classical seminaries, 12 institutions ex- 
clusively for women, in the U. S.; 55 foreign mis- 
sion schools, and 24 theological institutions. In 
these schools during the year 1906-7 there were 
about 57,000 students. There are fifteen other 
branches of American Methodism, and these 
together have probably as many more schools 
with perhaps as many students. Of these other 
Methodist churches the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, conducts 190 schools with about 
34,500 students. 

John Wesley also provided a literature for his 
people. Indeed he may be said to have been the 
father of cheap literature. He wrote or com- 
piled hundreds of volumes, including pamphlets, 
books, and magazines. Many of his publications 
were in the form of penny tracts. By these pub- 
lications he created an appetite for reading 
among his followers. His publications were the 
beginnings of the Wesleyan Book Rooms in Lon- 
don and Toronto and the Methodist Book Con- 
cerns in New York, Cincinnati, and Nashville. The 
establishments in New York and Cincinnati are 
the largest denominational publishing houses in 
the world. They have a capital of $4,200,000 and 
their annual sales aggregate about $2,500,000. 

In the course of his labors John Wesley found 
many who were not, strictly speaking, so poor 
that they needed alms, but yet frequently were in 
want of asmall supply of money. Some of these 
persons were in business and a small loan for a few 
weeks or months would tide them over difficulty. 
But there was no one of whom they could bor- 
row, except the pawnbroker, and to place them- 
selves in his debt was almost to abandon hope. 
Wesley resolved to try in some way to help such 
persons. So he devised the scheme of a loan 
fund. This was started in 1746, about 150 years 
before a similar scheme was begun by a philan- 
thropic gentleman in New York. John Wesley 
exhorted those who had an abundance of this 
world’s goods to assist their needy brethren. 
Fifty pounds (about $250) were contributed. 
This sum was placed in the hands of two stewards, 
who were present every Tuesday morning in order 
to lend to those who desired any small sum, not 
exceeding twenty shillings (about $5), which was 
to be repaid within three months. The amount 
which one person might borrow was. afterward 
increased to five pounds (about $25). Out of this 
loan fund no less than 255 persons were relieved 
ineighteen months. This loan fund, or ‘‘lending 
stock,’’ as an institution of the Methodist socie- 
ties continued for a number of years. Among its 
beneficiaries was a cobbler named James Lack- 
ington, who in 1775 borrowed £5 with which 
to start a second-hand book shop in connection 
with his shoe shop. This new business grew 
more rapidly than his cobbling and in the course 
of time he gave up the latter. The book busi- 
ness developed into the largest second-hand book 
store in London, if not in the world. It made 
its proprietor immensely wealthy, and the year 
Wesley died, Lackington’s profits from his busi- 
ness amounted to $25,000. 
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Early in his career Wesley became a pro- 
nounced opponent of African slavery. In1758a 
Mr. Gilbert of Antigua visited England, bringing 
with him four slaves. Two of these were con- 
verted under Wesley’s preaching, and laid the 
foundation of the Wesleyan missions in the West 
Indies, which did much to prepare the slaves of 
those islands for emancipation. Wesley and the 
Methodists and the forces which the revival 
movement called into being were the power which 
enabled Wilberforce and his associates to compel 
Parliament to abolish slavery in the English 
possessions. Wesley denounced American sla- 
very as ‘‘the vilest that ever saw the sun.”’ His 
hostility to slavery was exprest in a volume en- 
titled ‘‘Thoughts on Slavery.”’ It was scattered 
widely in Europe and America, and probably 
exerted a greater influence upon the public con- 
science than any other book ever written. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church at its first conference, 
in 1784, pronounced slavery to be ‘“‘contrary to 
the golden law of God . and the unalienable 
right of mankind, as well as every principle of 
the Revolution.’”’ The first person arrested in 
America for utterances against slavery was a 
Methodist preacher, the Rev. Jacob Gruber. 
Slavery divided the Church in 1846. 

Among the most important contributions of 
Methodism to social reform has been its rela- 
tion to the trade-union movement. But for the 
Methodist revival the trade-union as it is known 
to-day in England would have had no existence. 

The miner is the pioneer of the Labor movement. 
In Methodism he found a faith in keeping with 
his sturdy, hopeful nature. His attachment for 
that church is of long standing, and 
dates back to the time when Wesley 
discoursed to the pitmen of North- 
umberland and Durham, who re- 
ceived him with open arms. With 
the conversion of their souls, many of the miners 
seemed to receive the gift of tongues and not 
alone power to tell of the experience of salvation 
in their hearts, but a consciousness of the social 
and industrial wrongs of which they were the 
victims, and to protest against them. Soon they 
began to organize, and found their leaders among 
their class leaders and local preachers, who in the 
class meeting and pulpit had learned to think on 
their feet and express themselves from the plat- 
form in forcible speech. They learned also in 
their religious meetings the power of organiza- 
tion. ‘‘Can there be any more striking tribute 
to the influence of Methodism upon the mining 
community,” wrote Mr. T. R. Threlfall, secretary 
of the Labor Electoral Association in 1890, ‘‘than 
the fact that the five miners’ members in the House 
of Commons have all been trained in the Methodist 
Church, four being past or present local preachers? 
In the Parliament of 1885 there were six.’”’ Mr. 
Threlfall stated that of the delegates attending 
the great miners’ conferences, when from three 
hundred thousand to four hundred thousand men 
are occasionally represented, ‘‘it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that fully one half served an appren- 
ticeship as local preachers.”’ 

The first Labor member of Parliament and the 
longest in service, Mr. Thomas Burt, is the son of 
a Methodist miner and local preacher. Next to 
Mr. Burt the most noted and influential_labor 
leader has been Joseph Arch, organizer of the 
Agricultural Laborers’ Union. e was a local 
preacher of the Primitive Methodist Church, and 
his power was due to that fact. Thorold Rogers, 
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in his great work, ‘‘Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages,” says: ‘‘I do not believe that the mass of 
peasants could have been moved at all had it not 
been for the organization of the Primitive Meth- 
odists.”’ 

That the Methodist Episcopal Church retains 
its interest in the conflict between capital and 
labor is indicated by the following from the ad- 
dress of the Board of Bishops to the General Con- 
ference of 1904: ‘‘In all this contention (between 
employers and employees) it need hardly be said 
that the sympathy of the Church must, to a large 
extent, be with those concerning whom Abraham 
Lincoln quaintly said, ‘The Lord must like the 
common people, else He would not have made so 
many of them,’ doubtless having in mind the fact 
that when Jesus was on earth ‘the common people 
heard Him gladly.’ In spite of all the blunders 
made by labor leaders and the indefensible acts of 
their followers, philanthropic men must wish 
them success in every lawful effort to better their 
condition and secure their rights. But they must 
learn from their real friends that every act of vio- 
lence hurts their cause and that law and order 
must be maintained at all hazards.” 

Methodist laymen and local preachers are still 
among the foremost labor leaders in England, and 
not a few Methodists are leaders in the Labor 
movementin America. The first two parliamen- 
tary secretaries of the Trade-Union Congress of 
England, Henry Broadhurst and Charles Fenwick, 
were Methodists. Mr. Broadhurst was also the 
first representative of labor to hold a cabinet po- 
sition. The first representative of labor to be 
knighted by the king, Edward VII. (1907), Sir W. 
S. Crossman, a working stone-mason, is a Method- 
ist belonging to the United Methodist Church. 

Methodist labor leaders, like their founder, 
John Wesley, are almost invariably ardent advo- 
cates of temperance. In the temperance move- 
ment Methodists have always been active and are 
so to-day. No Methodist minister could habitu- 
ally use alcoholic liquors as a beverage and re- 
main in the ministry. Indeed there is no vice or 
evil which affects society injuriously to which 
Methodism is not strongly antagonistic. 

D. D. THompson. 


MEXICO: A federated republic, its present 
constitution dating from 1857. Composed of 27 
states and 3 territories. Area, 767,080 sq. m., 
with a population (1900) of 13,606,000, or 17.7 
per square mile. Of these 19 per cent only are 
white, 48 per cent of mixed race, and 38 of 
Indian race. Of the mixed and Indian races 
few can be called civilized. Foreigners number 
57,507, of whom some 16,000 were Spanish and 
15,000 of the United States. There are about 
2,000,000 educated whites. The capital of Mex- 
ico has a population of 400,000; Guadalajara, 
101,000; Leon, 63,000; Monterey, 62,000; San 
Luis Potosi, 61,000. 

The prevailing religion is Roman Catholic, but 
there is no State Church and all religions are 
tolerated. Education is backward, 
tho it is now free and compulsory 
and much progress is being made. 
There were (1904) 9,194 government 
schools (besides infant schools) with 620,476 
pupils, 382,507 boys and 237,969 girls. Industry 
is backward and agriculture very primitive. 
Mining employs 100,000, the mineral wealth 
being very great, particularly of gold and silver. 
Mexico is the largest silver-producing country 
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of the world. The total mineral output was over 
$100,000,000 in 1904. Coffee and cotton are 
cultivated to a considerable extent, tho the chief 
agricultural products are wheat and sugar, and to 
a less extent pinequin, oranges, dyewood, maize, 
rice, and tobacco. In 1904 there were r19 cotton 
factories with 27,706 employees, and 466 tobacco 
factories. The exports, including bullion, in 
1906, were $135,027,000 ($92,633,000 to the U.S.); 
the imports were $109,884,000 ($72,509 from the 
U.S.). Mexico had, in 1906, 13,515 miles of rail- 
way. The Tehuantepec Railway, now completed, 
connecting the two oceans, will compete with 
the Panama Railway; there are 34,996 miles of 
telegraphs, 2,466 post-offices, transmitting 77,- 
807,143 newspapers or printed materials, 64,752,- 
789 letters or cards. The mercantile marine 
comprizes 32 steamers and 29 sailing vessels. 

The government of Mexico is in general similar 
to that of the U. S., with executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches. The president is elected 
for six years by electors chosen by popular vote. 
The Congress consists of a House of Representa- 
tives elected biannually by adult male suffrage 
and senators similarly chosen, two for each state. 
Each state has its own constitution and local gov- 
ernment. The revenue (1906) was $51,269,008; 
expenditure, $48,314,646. The funded debt, 
445, 899, 901 Mexican pesos (about $220,000,000), 
at 3-5 percent. The peace strength of the army 
is 34,500 (officers and men), with a nominal war 
strength of 79,600. There is a small fleet navy of 
4 gunboats and a few other vessels, manned by 
198 officers and 965 men. Army and navy are 
being strengthened. (For general industrial con- 
ditions, see Latin America.) Rapid progress, 
however, is now being made under the present 
generally satisfactory and stable administration 
of President Diaz, who has been in power almost 
continually since he began in 1875 asa military 
dictator. Currency questions which have long 
been unsettled are being settled and a gold re- 
serve accumulated. Large loans have been fa- 
vorably located abroad. Railways are extending, 
new factories being built, and many new colonies 
receiving concessions from the government. Fear 
of yellow fever and bubonic plague has been 
mainly banished by efficient government action. 


MICHAELIS, OTTO: Editor; born at Lubeck, 
Westphalia, 1826. Studied law at Bonn and 
Berlin; was deprived of his position in conse- 
quence of the excitements of 1848. Then betook 
himself to Berlin, where he became assistant 
editor of the Abendzeitung, and after its suppres- 
sion, editor of the Nationalzeitung. In 1861 was 
elected to the Prussian House of Deputies; 1867 
to the North German Reichstag. He held sev- 
eral political posts, but as his free-trade princi- 
ples bleh him into conflict with the financial 
policy of the government, he retired. Died Dec. 
12, 1890. 


MICHEL, LOUISE: Anarchist; born Veon- 
court, Haute-Marne, France, 1839. Winning 
distinction by musical and poetical talents, she 
opened a school at Montmartre, Paris, in 1860, 
but early became an active revolutionist. Dur- 
ing the Commune worked on committees and 
fought at barricades in man’s uniform; was cap- 
tured and condemned to death, a sentence 
changed to transportation; went through all the 
horrors of the Versailles prisons, and was trans- 
ported to New Caledonia. After nine years the 
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amnesty allowed her to return, a more determined 
anarchist than ever. Several times imprisoned, 
she escaped to London, and started an interna- 
tional school in Fitzroy Street. A remarkable 
speaker, she was often heard in London, address- 
ing Hyde Park meetings and venting in vehement 
French her hatred of the bourgeoisie, who shed 
the blood of her comrades. She died in rgo0s5. 
She was author of ‘‘Memoirs’’ and ‘‘The Microbes 
of Society,’’ a novel. 


MIDDLE AGES: The Middle Ages, which are 
usually made to reach from about the fifth cen- 
tury to the thirteenth, form a period of great eco- 
nomic and sociologic importance. Dr. Ingram, in 
his ‘‘History of Political Economy,” says of the 
Middle Ages: 


They represent a vast transition, in which the germs of 
a new world were deposited, but in which little was fully 
elaborated. There is scarcely anything in the later move- 
ment of European society which we do not find there, tho 
as yet, for the most part, crude and undeveloped. .. . 
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(For details, see CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL RE- 
FORM: CHURCH AND SociAL REFORM; FEUDAL- 
1sM; Gi_ps; LAND; MoNASTICISM; EDUCATION; 
FAMILY; SLAVERY; WoMAN, etc.) 


MIKHAYLITCHENKO, MITROFAN IVANO- 
VICH: Russian member of the Duma; born in 
1871; representative (Social Democrat) from the 
Yekaterinoslaf province for the first Duma; 
peasant of the village Uritzovo, Voronezh Prov- 
ince; graduate of a Zemstvo school. Served in 
different estates as manual laborer or clerk, af- 
terward as miner in Shcherbinsk mines. When 
elected he was working at the Voznesensk mines 
as a locksmith. 


MILITARISM (for the movement against mili- 
tarism, see articles: PEACE CONFERENCE; INTER- 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION; INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
Union; AMERICAN PrEaAceE Society; PEACE So- 
cieTY, English. See also Navy): The following 
table, with its enormous total of $1,781,663,179, 


THE MILITARISM OF THE WORLD 


ARMY Navy Ex- 
Total pendi- 
CouNTRY annual ex- ture 
Peace War Annual Peace War Expendi- penditure per 
strength footing expenditure forces forces ture capita 
Russian Empire......... I,200,000] 4,000,000 $189,038,557 69,000] 100,000] $58,347,212 $247,385,769|$1.73 
France and colonies...... 662,000] 1,290,000 155,997,227 53,247] 102,500 62,433,963 218,431,190| 5.58 
Germany 614,000 1,760,000 186,774,500 33,500] 143,500 58,223,500 244,998,000] 4.06 
Austria-Hungary... 387,452| 1,234,000 65,065,000 8,318 11,993 5,920,124 70,985,124| 1.44 
Ttaly’: cnccu temo 260,000 6 750,000 55,421,634 DY, OOO) asses oe as 24,076,794 80,098,428] 2.33 
Parkey S3inccastee eee 235,200 6 800,000 6 27,500,000 BT,OO0] «otek oats 6 7,500,000 35,000,000] 1.46 
Tndiat: 5h sestiate set ae 229,000] 401,097 TO0,39 1,308) chine aiole ailoeekevetete sell ain eis eneneaa 100,391,365| 0.43 
Japan..ct. okt ee 220,000 800,000 25,230,192 3G:080l iste winias 14,457,036 39,687,228] 0.78 
Great Britain ?2........... 204,100 6 800,000 133,256,500] 129,000] 152,000] 147,044,000 280,300,500] 6.41 
China (old )@- a aniene pies 120,000 800,000 936,250,000] st Wekd i] te ree etn Cron de een 26,250,000| 0.06 
i 120,000 300,000 31,824,700 BS; JOON «S122 5 cise 7,293,400 39,118,100] 2.03 
75,557 200,000 103,686,775 46,650). wwe s 102,091,680 205,778,455| 2-45 
50,000 143,000 See total T, CsOlscwawe tee See total 12,812,421| 1.78 
47,520 I12,000 5,700,000 No‘navy 1 }.00- 10a 5,700,000] 1.54 
41,055 108,000 10,850,000 10,760] 25,000 7,082,265 17,932,265| 3.26 
36,410 136,000 9,000,000 Nomavy. «|,s2.°-u eee 9,000,000} 1.40 
35,000 110,000 11,420,400 SO0Glc ae he 3,752,000 15,172,400| 2.86 
33,446 I1I,000 7,992,540 3.200 5,000 4,023,604 12,016,144| 2.02 
30,000 75,000 6 7,800,000 No navy @)( 1 lnacteal ieee 7,800,000] 0.82 
29,000 62,000 3,656,500 i 7,300 1,516,673 §,173,174| 2.15 
DG, OO Ne sola ta ik p05 14,268,250 8, 800lé cas Reais 9,471,250 23,739,500] 1.36 
27,500 I10,000 4,062,336 No navy 9) bo. oes 4,062,336] 1.50 
26,600 75,000 8,826,380 iT, 400!) avamenar See total 8,826,380] 0.65 
18,000 120,000 8,127,000 6/000] .2iacieats 6,317,033 14,444,033| 2.52 
18,000 70,000 3,275,000 2,000 4,600 1,246.590 4,521,590] 1.96 
MOvOOO|Meiatincise ae 3,000,000 No navy) i.e) nee ee 3,000,000] 0.30 
15,000 34,000 5,054,069 yes SWihale 3: 5,453,348 10,508,017] 3.28 
14,000 50,000 3,082,884 4,000 6,800 2,620,853 5y703,737| 2.21 
10,000 50,000 2,210,913 No navy tac 2,210,913| 1.61 
Uruguay. city eccrmek ier 5,800 35,000 2,235,000 No navy’) +]u.25 ine ee 2,235,000] 2.23 
Colombia Yveeeeeavee GLO00 cm tistics 1,775,582 oe zoo} See total 1,775,582] 0.41 
Lids at eit d ririey Od C09 5 4,000 25,000 See total T5245 Sociacmee See total 2,457,330| 0.52 
Bolivia... ./.ss\seei aches 2,430 60,000 1,336,358 OMAVY — Jeweeeeeees . 1,336,358] 0.58 
Switzerland's.\..0 cenit 142,000 235,000 7,912,431 Nomnavy' ") [208 os.aetee 7,912,431| 2.39 
Canada. i). Lie ae 55,705 167,295 4,196,000 Nosiaved de fete ee F 4,196,000] 0.78 
Montenegro So ee Ree 25,000 30,000 40,600 No navy losses sous 40,600} 0.88 
Australia iisiic-cihe geri 16,589 69,414 5,184,410 oo| 1,185] See total 5,184,410| 1.27 
New Zealand...........- II,000 18,545 1,172,450 No NAVY SD | Meieerates ersisteee I,172,450| 1.32 
Transvaal Colony........ G5 340 lteter sales 2,223,000 No navy? 07 |i ):baeaeee 2,223,000] 0.95 
Natal Sctacce uate Men 6,336 13,000 727,450 No navy) sibices.atae eee 727,450| 0.65 
CapeiColonys. (saan 2,500 8,000 1,355,500 NO navy; © Tcecn othe 1,355,500] 0.50 
Total all countries 9....] 5,089,606] 15,162,351| $1,236,922,103| 517,650].......- $529,471,325| $1,781,663,179|$1.765 


1 Cost and number of native troops, under chiefs and rajahs, not included. 


? The report of Great Britain includes the minor colonies, not mentioned separately, e. g., Ceylon, Hongkong, etc.; the 
expenses of which are borne chiefly by the mother country; the small contributions of these countries toward military expenses 
are included under Great Britain. 

’ Turkey does not publish its budgets; the expenses here given are estimates of the ministry of war for 1907 and 1908. 

4 The army of China is being reorganized; the old army is that of 1905; the new one, as planned, will have 432,000 men. 

_ §Thearmy of the U.S. as given includes native troops in the Philippines and native and Indian scouts. The appropria- 
tions of the states for their militia are not included in this expenditure. 

6 Estimated. —— 

7 War expenditure includes £100,000 for English army of occupation (4,880 men in 1906). 

; 8 The tribesmen and clansmen furnish their own arms; that is the reason why the expenses of the State for the militia are 
so low. 

* The two columns for expenditures added do not make the grand total as given, because the army and navy expenses 
for Belgium and Peru are found combined under total expenditure of their respective columns only. 
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shows the extent to which the world lies burdened 
under a load of militarism. Yet it must be 
remembered that this is only the direct annual 
expenditure for armies and navies. To this vast 
sum must be added a very large portion of the 
national debts of the world, which to a large 
extent, particularly with the larger debts, and, 
not seldom absolutely wholly, may be considered 
war debts. To this must still be added the 
enormous sums spent, e. g., in the United States, 
for pensions to officers and soldiers, which are not 
included in the table. And these are only the 
public costs. Besides this are the private losses, 
of life and health and property, incurred by war, 
besides the incalculable economic loss involved 
in the diversion of millions of people, in times 
of peace as well as of war, to the service of the 
army and navy, a burden which robs many a 
country for years of its best young manhood and 
to escape which much of the best young blood of 
Europe emigrates to the New World. Moreover, 
no European country pays its soldiers sufficient 
wages for them to live, save for the barest neces- 
sities, without more or less support from their 
family—estimated in the case of Germany, e. g., 
to amount at the very least to 100 marks per year, 
or $15,000,000 annually. The table also indi- 
cates to an extent the uselessness of all this 
enormous waste if only international agreement as 
to disarmament can be reached, because in this 
list will be found countries like Switzerland with 
no standing army, save a militia, and 
countries with practically no navy, 
like Belgium; which, altho adjoining 
countries bristling with guns, are as 
safe or safer than those countries, 
simply by virtue of international agreement. In 
making comparisons, however, between countries, 
even as to the per-capita military expenditure, 
the circumstances of each country must be re- 
membered. The U. S., for example, in propor- 
tion to the size of its standing army has a much 
higher expenditure than Russia, because in the 
U. S. wages are high, and the U. S. pays her 
soldiers a respectable European wage besides their 
living, while Russia virtually pays her million 
soldiers nothing besides maintenance. Other 
differences between countries must be taken into 
account. The same amount of money represents 
very different values in different countries. Na- 
tions differ still more in their ability to pay the 
same per-capita expenditure. Still other differ- 
ences exist. Only in a very general way can the 
statistics be considered comparable. We have 
grouped at the end those countries which on the 
whole may be said to have no standing army, but 
depend only on a constabulary or militia. Yet 
in other countries, which are generally considered 
to have a standing army, the army really amounts 
to little more than a constabulary. Again, 
different countries have very different systems 
of reserves. Generally speaking, in this table we 
have only enumerated for their war strength re- 
serves to the age of thirty-two or thereabouts. 
The real fighting strength of countries like the U. 
S., with small standing armies and depending in 
case of war largely on volunteers, it is impossible 
to estimate. Extraordinary expenses have been 
averaged. Yet when all is said such a statement, 
particularly of the per-capita expenditure, and 
still more of the final totals, have deep significance. 

One fact that stands is the very great cost of 
navies compared with armies, an expenditure in 
which the U. S, now figures very high, 
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MILITIA (from Latin miles, a soldier) is that 
portion of the military strength of a nation en- 
rolled for discipline and practise, but local in 
organization, and only called into actual service 
when necessary. It is the organized national 
Teserve, and includes the ‘‘voluntary”’ organi- 
zations of Great Britain and the United States, 
the National Guard of France, and the Land- 
wehr and Landsturm of Germany. The British 
‘system of volunteers originated in the old 
Anglo-Saxon fyrd, and the warlike features of 
the ancient posse comitatus. The British Gov- 
ernment appoints lord-lieutenants of counties 
empowered to command voluntary organizations 
or to place a levy by ballot upon all non-exempted 
persons. As a matter of fact, the volunteers are 
usually sufficient. The militia of the United 
Kingdom in 1907 (including the militia reserve, 
7,700, yeomanry, 27,638, and volunteers, 337,- 
072) is 495,447. ue 

In the U. S. the militia is under the control of 
Congress in time of war, and in time of peace 
under the states, subject, however, to the consent 
and general control of Congress. As a matter of 
fact the only effective militia are the uniformed 
voluntary organizations maintained in many of 
the states as National or State Guards. 

In the War of the Revolution there were 
231,971 continentals or regulars and 56,163 mili- 
tia. In the War of the Rebellion there were re- 
ceived into service 2,690,401 men; when hostili- 
ties ceased there were 1,000,516 men in service, 
of whom 978,000 were volunteers, and the na- 
tional enrolment at the same time exhibited an 
available reserve of 2,254,063 men. In 1907 
the National Guards numbered about 115,000 
officers and men. The number liable to serve is 
about 16,000,000, but are untrained. 


MILL, JAMES: Man of letters; economist; 
born near Montrose, Scotland, 1773; educated at 
the University of Edinburgh. Was licensed as a 
preacher in Scottish National Church, 1798; but, 
changing his religious views, became a tutor in 
the family of Sir John Stuart, and accompanied 
him to London in 1802 to begin a literary life. 

His first venture was a periodical entitled The 
Literary Journal, in 1803, continued under his 
editorship till the end of 1806. 

In 1806 he commenced his ‘History of British 
India,’’ which he carried on along with other lit- 
erary work, and published in the winter of 1817- 
1818. The impression produced by this history 
was such that, in 1819, he was appointed to the 
post of assistant examiner of Indian correspond- 
ence. In 1832 appointed head of the examiner’s 
office, where he had the control of all the depart- 
ments of Indian administration—political, judi- 
cial, and financial—managed by the secret com- 
mittee of the court of directors. Shortly after 
appointment to the India House he contributed 
the articles on government, education, juris- 
prudence, law of nations, liberty of the press, 
colonies, and prison discipline to the ‘‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” In 1821-22 he published his 
“‘Elements of Political Economy,’’ a work pre- 
pared primarily with a view to the education of 
his son, John Stuart Mill. 

In 1808 he became acquainted with Jeremy 
Bentham, and was for many years Bentham’s 
chief companion and ally; he was not, however, a 
mere disciple of Bentham, but a man of profound 
and original thought and learned in all the depart- 
ments of philosophy. Between 1806 and 1818 


Mill, John Stuart 
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he wrote a great many articles for various period- 
icals, his principal topics being education, reform, 
freedom of the press, prison discipline. He con- 
tributed largely to the Westminster Review. In 
1829 published ‘‘An Analysis of the Phenomena of 
the PH aeian Mind.”” Died at Kensington, 1836. 


MILL, JOHN STUART: Philosopher; econo- 
mist; born in London, 1806; son of the Benthamite 
philosopher, James Mill (g.v.). Educated by his 
father, he showed phenomenal precociousness, 
tho subjected to the strictest mental discipline; 
he is said to have begun Greek at the age of three, 
and by the age of twelve to have read most of the 
leading Greek and Latin authors. At the age of 
fourteen he took a complete course in political 
economy and then had a year’s travel in Europe, 
and returned to aid his father in literary work, 
imbibing his father’s liberalism and skepticism. 
He studied law with John Austin, another Ben- 
thamite. In 1823 became clerk in the India 
House, and remained thirty-seven years, rising 
from grade to grade. The Westminster Review was 
established in 1823 as a Benthamite organ, and 
Mill began contributing toitatonce. In 1843 he 

ublished his ‘‘Logic’’ in two volumes;. ‘“‘Some 

nsettled Questions of Political Economy’”’ (1844); 
‘Principles of Political Economy with Some of 
Their Applications to Social Philosophy”’ (1848), 
an epoch-making book. In it political economy 
is no longer ‘‘the dismal science”’ of cold theory, 
but the practical study how to cure economic 
evils; tho on the whole of the orthodox school, 
it is, nevertheless, progressive. In 1859 he pub- 
lished ‘‘Liberty,’’ also ‘‘Thoughts on Parliamen- 
tary Reform,” ‘‘Representative Government” 
(1861); ‘‘ Utilitarianism” (1862). ‘‘ Subjection of 
Women”’ was Mill’s next work, tho not published 
till 1869. In 1865 appeared his ‘‘ Examination of 
Hamilton’s Philosophy.” The same year he was 
elected to Parliament for Westminster, tho he 
refused to make any canvass for the office. His 
parliamentary career, however, was short and not 
marked. His subscription to the election ex- 
penses of Mr. Bradlaugh and other independent 
acts cost him his seat in 1868, and he retired to 
literary life at Avignon. Here he wrote many 
articles and essays, and for his last public work 
was engaged in the starting of the Land Tenure 
Reform Association. His ‘‘Autobiography’’ ap- 
peared in 1873, and created great interest; and 
in it Mill relates, step by step, the development 
of his views. Beginning as a Benthamite, and 
working for the utilitarian greatest good of the 
greatest number, in the autumn of 1826, he tells 
us, he suddenly asked himself the following ques- 
tion: ‘‘Suppose that all your objects in life were 
realized; that all the changes in institutions and 
opinions which you are looking forward to could 
be completely effected at this very instant— 
would this be a great joy and happiness to you? 
and an irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly 
answered No! At this my heart sank within me. 
The whole foundation on which my life was con- 
structed fell down.’”” From that change he went 
on, he tells us, to materially change his views. He 
adopted what he later found was Carlyle’s anti- 
self-consciousness theory, of happiness not as an 
end, but to be attained only by having another 
aim, the happiness of others, or some art,ete. He 
learned to add the susceptibilities to intellect 
culture. He came also finally to change his 
social views to a position where he could say of 
himself and his wife; ‘‘Our ideal of ultimate im- 
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provement went far beyond democracy, and 
would class us decidedly under the general name 
of Socialists. . . . The social problem of the 
future we considered to be, how to unite the 
greatest liberty of action. with a common owner- 
ship in the raw material of the globe, and an 
equal participation of all the benefits of combined 
labor” (‘‘Autobiography,’”’ 1873). He died at 
Avignon in 1873. After his death his essays on 
socialism were published. 


MILLIONAIRES. See WEALTH. 


MILLS, BENJAMIN FAY: Social and ethical 
reform worker; born at Rahway, N. J., 1857; 
educated at Phillips (Andover) Academy; first 
graduate of Lake Forest University, Ill.; or- 
dained to ministry in Congregational Church, 
1878; pastor Rutland, Vt.; a very prominent 
revivalist, 1886-97; withdrew from orthodox 
church, 1897, on account of liberal views; con- 
ducted independent religious movement in Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1897-99; minister of Unitarian 
Church, Oakland, Cal., 1899-1903; founder and 
first permanent minister of a new religious organ- 
ization, the Los Angeles Fellowship, ‘‘an Asso- 
ciation for the Encouragment of Trustful and 
Unselfish Living.’’ Editor of The Fellowship 
Magazine. Mr. Mills delivers frequent addresses 
along constructive religious and sociological lines. 
He is author of ‘‘Twentieth Century Religion,” 
2 vols.; ‘‘The Divine Adventure,’’ ‘‘Power from 
on High,” ‘‘ Victory through Surrender,” etc. Ad- 
dress: Los Angeles, Cal. 


MILLS, DARIUS OGDEN: American finan- 
cier; philanthropist; born in Westchester County, 
N. Y., Sept. 5, 1825. Started on a commercial 
career in New York City when seventeen years 
old. He went to Buffalo in 1847 and was ap- 
pointed cashier of the Merchants’ Bank of Erie 
County. Two years later he removed to San 
Francisco, whence he traded with the different 
mining districts. Subsequently he settled as a 
general merchant in Sacramento, and also bought 
gold dust. Later he established the banking 
firm of D. O. Mills & Co., now the leading bank of 
inner California. From 1864 to 1873 he served 
as president of the Bank of California. Soon 
after his retirement his successor caused its 
wreck and he was called upon to reestablish it. 
This he achieved within three years. He then 
returned to New York, where he engaged in real 
estate and built the Mills Building on Broad 
Street and three Mills Hotels—establishments 
where food and lodging can be obtained at a mini- 
mum cost. 


MILLS, HERBERT ELMER: Economist; born 
at Salem, N. H., 1861; educated at Universities 
of Rochester and Cornell. He is author of ‘‘ The 
French Revolution in San Domingo” (1891); 
‘“Practical Economic Problems”’ (1893); ‘‘ The 
Labor Problem” (1895). Since 1890 Professor 
Mills has held the chair of economics at Vassar 
ange Address: Academy Street, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. 


MILLS, HERBERT V.: Unitarian minister; born 
1856, in Accrington. Apprenticed as an _engi- 
neer, he left this position and eventually became a 
Unitarian minister, with a chapel at Hamiltor 
Road, Liverpool, and more recently at Market 
Place, Kendal. He founded the Home Coloniza- 
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tion Society in 1887, and is now a leading director 
of the Starnwaite Colony, an experiment at em- 
ploying the unemployed. 
NIES.) Author: ‘‘Poverty and the State,’ and 
other books and essays. 


MINERS’ UNIONS (for the United States, see 
articles UNr1reED Mine WorKERS; WESTERN FEpD- 
ERATION OF Lasor): In Great Britain the 
miners’ unions are among the strongest trade- 
union bodies. There were in 1904 some 69 unions 
(50 registered), with 2,197 branches and 501,248 
members. Of these the strongest unions are the 
Durham miners (89,914 members), organized in 
1869; the Yorkshire miners (56,690), 1858; the 
Northumberland miners (23,364), 1863; the Der- 
byshire miners (24,429), 1880; the Nottingham 
miners (20,982), 1880; the Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
miners (25,500) and the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Miners’ Federation (33,301), 1897; and the large 
South Wales Miners’ Federation (117,097), 1898. 
A general (British) Miners’ Association was formed 
as early as 1841, but did not endure, tho fora time 
largely influential. The present Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain (organized 1887), including 
the large majority of the miners, and is one of 
the strongest trade-union bodies in the world. 
By its size and strength it plays a leading part 
in the British Trade-Union Congress and has de- 
veloped international relations with Continental 
miners. Historically the miners have always 
been somewhat in the lead, in reaching early ef- 
fective organization, in getting the sliding scale 
and arbitration, in entering political activity, 
altho doing this before the present socialistic 
movements, their representatives were elected 
largely as Liberals, and many of the unions have 
so continued, so as to form a class by themselves 
known as miners’ members, distinct from the 
Labor Party, and on most points less radical. 
(For other countries, see those countries.) 


MINIMUM WAGE: On July 18, 1874, Mr. 
Lloyd Jones, a journalist in active touch with 
trade-unionists, wrote in The Beehive, a labor 
*paper, against the sliding scale then prevalent in 
many industries, particularly in the Northumber- 
land mines. He declared the sliding scale dan- 
gerous and demanded that a minimum wage should 
be fixed, below which wages should not fall under 
any conditions. Other writers, notably Professor 
Beesly, supported Mr. Jones, and ever since the 
minimum or living wage has been much dis- 
cust, and recently widely advocated, especially 
in England. One of the points in the early dis- 
cussion was the question whether the State had 
any right to interfere with the private compen- 
sation between employer and employee. This 
seems no longer a questionable matter since the 
State has enforced a number of laws embodying 
this principle—laws passed by legislative bodies 
in very many countries. 

It appears from the studies of Charles Booth 
in London, and Mr. R.S. Rowntree in York, that 
about 12,000,000 people in Great Britain alone are 
living just on or below the level of bare subsist- 
ence. The agitation in behalf of a minimum 
wage has already such an effect that public au- 
thorities in England, both central and municipal, 
have introduced clauses into their contracts to 
the effect that wages must not fall below a cer- 
tain standard for specified work. Investigations, 
however, soon brought out the fact that the law 
was circumvented, not directly but indirectly, by 
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the contractors paying a correspondingly lower 
price on work done for private customers, for in- 
stance in the tailor’s trade. 

The agitation in England is now occupied with 
the education of the public in this respect and 
with the passing of laws which will obviate the 
possibility of acts of injustice like the one just 
mentioned. It is proposed that all employers be 
compelled to pay a minimum wage, not in one 
docality only, not in one line of industry only, but 
everywhere and in all lines of work. The agi- 
tators have found, however, that all well-organ- 
ized trades had already largely taken care of this 
matter as far as they were concerned. The 
question narrowed itself down, consequently, to 
the unorganized trades and to women wage- 
earners. The discovery was made, moreover, 
that the cost of food and clothing was practically 
the same all over Great Britain, but that rents 
varied greatly. The agitators propose, therefore, 
that a central board should be appointed for the 
purpose of finding out what wages will suffice to 
maintain workers in physical and mental health 
in the different localities, and to fix the minimum 
wage accordingly. It is proposed that local 
boards will be entrusted with the administration 
of the Minimum Wage Act—to be passed upon 
the recommendation of the central board. 

The advocates of this plan point to the great 
success which similar laws have had in Austral- 
asia, especially in Victoria and New Zealand, 
where wages have risen all around instead of the 
minimum wage becoming the standard wage as 
some people feared. They point also to the fact 
that, since the real difference in the cost of living 
is rent, both employers and employees would be 
willing to go to the country, where this item is so 
much lower. The direct benefit of such a law 
would be the decrease of pauperism; the indirect 
but vastly more important one the increase of 
physical and mental efficiency of the working 
men. 

Concerning the working of the Australasian 
minimum wages laws Fabian Tract on ‘‘The Case 
for a Legal Minimum Wage”’ says: 


The New Zealand Arbitration Acts, the effect of which has 
been the institution of legal minimum rates of wages on the 
basis of what each trade arbitrated upon will bear, entails 
upon the members and officials of the Conciliation Boards 
and the Court of Arbitration a vast amount of labor in 
settling multitudinous points of great difficulty which would 
not arise here under a minimum wage law. Some idea of 
what those labors have been may be formed from the follow- 
ing quotation from ‘‘State Experiments in Australia and 
New Zealand,”’ by the Hon. William Pember Reeves: 

“The trades that have come under the awards of the 
tribunals have been those of the bootmakers, seamen, gold- 
miners, coal-miners, printers, tailors, millers, carpenters, 
plumbers, painters, molders, drivers, saddlers, tailoresses, 


dressmakers, sawmillers, engineers, iron- 

workers, furniture-makers, bakers, confec- 
Australian tioners, butchers, grocers’ assistants, and 
Laws others of less importance. The questions 


arbitrated upon have already included most 
of the hard nuts which students of labor con- 
flicts know so well. Among them are hours 
of labor, holidays, the amount of day wages, the price to be 
paid for piece-work, the proportion of apprentices, the facili- 
ties to be allowed to trade-union officials for interviews with 
their men, the right of employers to engage non-unionists, 
or to discharge or refuse to engage unionists, the conduct of 
unionists in refusing to work side by side with ‘free laborers,’ 
and pressure exerted by employers to induce them to joina 
private benefit society.” : 

Yet, in spite of the hardness of the nuts mentioned by Mr. 
Reeves, they have been successfully cracked without any 
serious strain upon the machinery provided for the purpose, 
or any strong or widely spread dissatisfaction arising with 
the methods adopted. ” y 

Again, the Shops and Factories Act of the State of Victoria, 
Australia, which so far is the boldest experiment entered upon 
for the stamping out of sweating and industrial parasitism, 
necessitates an elaborate system of inquiry and inspection 
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in each trade brought under the act. The measure, besides 
being one for the regulation of factories and shops on the 
ordinary lines, also contains clauses which make it an actual 
minimum wage law, and accordingly deserves special atten- 
tion. 

The act as passed in 1896 provided for the appointment of 
special boards to fix wages and piece-work rates for persons 
employed either inside or outside factories in making clothing 
or wearing apparel or furniture, or in breadmaking or baking, 
or in the business of a butcher or seller of meat. Special 
boards might be appointed for any process, trade, or business 
usually or frequently carried on in a factory or workroom 

rovided a resolution had been passed by either House of 

arliament declaring it to be expedient to appoint such a 
board. The special boards were to consist of not less than 
four or more than ten members and a chairman, and to hold 
office fortwo years. Half the members (elected as prescribed) 
were to be representatives of employers and half of employees. 
If the employers’ or employees’ representatives were not 
elected the Governor in Council was given the power to 
appoint representatives. He was also empowered to fill all 
vacancies. The members of a board might elect a chair- 
man (not being one of such members); if they did not elect a 
chairman the Governor in Council might appoint one. The 
members of these boards were to be paid ros, per full day, 
ss. per half day, the chairman £1 per day with traveling 
allowances. A board might fix either time rates or piece-work 
rates, or both; might also fix the hours for which the rate of 
wages was determined, and the payment for overtime, and 
in fixing wages might take into consideration the nature, 
kind, and class of work, and the modeand manner in which the 
work was to be done, the age and sex of the workers, and any 
matter which might be prescribed by regulation. A board 
could settle the proportion of apprentices or improvers to be 
employed in any process, trade, or business, and the wage to 
be paid to them; and in fixing such wage might consider age, 
sex, and experience. The determination of a special board 
was to apply to every city and town and might be extended 
by the Governor in Council to any borough or shire or part 
of a shire. A board could determine that manufacturers 
might be allowed to fix piece-work rates based on the minimum 
wage. That is to say, the board, after fixing time wages it- 
self, might leave it to employers to pay a fair equivalent to 
their piece-workers. The Chief Inspector might, however, 
challenge any rate so paid, and the employer might have to 
justify it before the board. 

The boards set up for the baking, clothing, bootmaking, 
shirt-making, and underclothing trades, in spite of intricate 
complications, found it possible to arrive at determinations 
which have given general satisfaction. The furniture trade 
board had the most onerous task, as certain sections of the 
trade are in the hands of the Chinese, whose idea of honoring 
factory acts of this kind is to contravene them. Though 
collusion between Chinese masters and their Chinese work- 
people to outwit the inspector in matters of wages and hours 
was glaringly obvious, the cunning of the yellow man was 
too often superior to that of the representative of the law 
when it became a question of securing legal proof that the 
regulations had been broken. Yet even here sweating has 
been checked to a very great extent, and the conditions of 
the trade in 1901 were reported as far superior to those pre- 
vailing before the establishment of the wages board. 

It is important to note that the alleged tendency of a 
minimum wage to become the maximum has not shown itself. 
In May, 1902, the Chief Inspector asserted that whereas in the 
clothing trade, in 1901, the minimum wage for adult males 
was 45s. per week, the average paid was 53s. 6d. For adult 
females the minimum was 20s., the average, 22s. 3d. He 
instanced similar differences in the boot, furniture, and 
shirt-making trades. 

Owing to the favorable results of the working of these six 
boards, twenty-six other trades have been brought under the 
operation of the act—among others, the aerated water trade, 
artificial manure making, bedstead making, brassworking, 
brewing, brickmaking, coopering, dressmaking, jam-making, 
iron-molders, pastry cooks, plate-glass making, stonecutting, 
tinsmithing, woodworking, etc., etc. 

By the end of 1904 determinations had been made by the 
above thirty-two boards, except in the case of the tinsmiths, 
where the fixing of piece-work rates caused delay. In all 
cases rises in wages had been made, and in nearly every 
instance the staff of inspectors reported that the decisions of 
the boards had been acted upon without any serious friction 
taking place. In two industries only does it appear that 
trouble arises. One is the furniture trade, which suffers 
from the blight of yellow labor. According to the Chief 
Inspector's report of Dec., 1904, a case of evasion by a 
white firm engaged in the furniture trade was discovered, and 
the employer was compelled to hand over to his underpaid 
workmen the sum of £40 each. It should be mentioned in 
passing that a weakness of the act is that no provision appears 
to be made for punishing the men as well as the employers 
in a case of collusion. The other of the two troubled trades 
is that of dressmaking. Here dissatisfaction has been caused 
by the low minimum wage fixt by the board, which, fol- 
lowing the example of all the other boards, based its award 
upon the principle of giving what the trade would bear. 

In 1903 a court was created in order that appeals against 
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the determinations of the wages boards might be heard. 
By Dec., 1904, only one case had come before the court 
—an appeal by the employers in the artificial manure indus- 
try against a decision fixing a minimum wage of gos. 6d. 
The employers were successful, the award being reduced to 
36s This dearth of employment for the Appeal Court may 
airly be taken as further evidence that the act is working 
ig 

The Victorian Act, 1896, was intended as an experiment 
to be tried for three years only. In 1899 it was amended 
slightly and extended for two years plus a session of Parlia- 
ment. In 1902, when a sudden dissolution of the Victorian 
Parliament endangered it, an act was got through again 
extending its life, this time until 1905. he Chief Inspector 
of Factories, in Dec., 1904, reported strongly in favor of the 
act being made a permanent one. Last year (1905) the act 
was again renewed. 


REFERENCES: Fabian Tract 128 (1906); Parsons, The Story 
of New Zealand, pp. 787-790. 


MINING (for statistics of production, see arti- 
cles COAL; GOLD AND SILVER; IRON. See MINERS’ 
Unions; Unirep MInE-WorRKERS OF AMERICA; 
WESTERN FEDERATION OF MINERS): 

The following article, contributed by Mr. Peter 
Roberts, presents the economic and industrial 
conditions in coal-mining in the United States. 
(For other countries, see those countries; also 
WAGES, etc.) 

The value of a mine depends upon the cost per 
ton the coal can be produced, which varies in 
every mine. In no industry are fortunes made 
more rapidly and in none are they lost as quickly 
if conditions are unfavorable. Cost of mining 
depends upon the depth at which coal is found, 
the capital necessary to develop it, the purity and 
thickness of the seam, the ease or difficulty in de- 
veloping the mine, the amount of water encoun- 
tered, the character of the floor and roof, the 
amount of gas encountered, the presence of faults, 
and the market reputation of the coal. Another 
item that must be considered is the labor-supply 
and the quality of the men available. 

The capital sunk in the 6,o00-odd mines in the 
U. S. cannot be accurately estimated. In the 
anthracite industry it takes $500,000 to sink 
shafts, develop the mines, and build the necessary 
equipment to get out the coal and prepare 2,500 
tons per day for market. A bituminous mining- 
plant is not as expensive; the average bituminous 
plant of the above capacity would not cost more 
than half the above sum. Of course, it largely 
depends upon the geological conditions of the coal- 
fields to be developed. Taking the coal industry 
in general, it requires a capital of $2.50 for every 
ton of coal marketed. 

The item of labor expenses is by far the most 

important in the coal industry. The 
¢ Wages of the mine employees depend 
upon the price paid per ton and the 
number of tons mined. Those paid 
by the day depend upon the amount 
paid per day, and the number of days worked in 
the year. 

The contests about wages have been long and 
often. The lowest point reached per ton, in mod- 
ern times, was in 1897, when miners were paid 
about forty-five cents per ton for mining bitumi- 
nous coal. The rate to-day is double that. The 
wage of day-workers is regulated by the price 
paid per ton for mining. Skilled workmen get 
from $2.50 to $3 a day, helpers from $1.75 to $2. 
Wages in the anthracite and bituminous mines 
are about the same to-day, but the length of the 
work-day in the former is nine hours and in the 
latter, where the United Mine Workers’ Associa- 
tion is dominant, eight hours. 

The bane of mine workers is intermittent labor. 


Wages o 
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Taking the employees as a whole, the average 
year would not give them 220 days’ employment, 
while years of industrial depression cuts the figure 
down thirty or fifty days. This is inevitable and 
caused by the average atmospheric temperature of 
the year, the change of the seasons, the variation 
of industrial activity, and the excessive develop- 
ment of mining-plants beyond market capacity. 
Intermittent labor is the cause of industrial fric- 
tion. Three dollars a day for eight or nine hours 
is good pay for men of the skill and 
training needed in mining, but as they 
get only 200 days’ work in the year, 
the annual wage is hardly enough to 
meet the requirements of a family 
living according to the American standard of 
living. If the wages fall from 20 to 30 per cent 
and coincident with the fall of wage, fewer days’ 
employment at the mines, we see that the $600 a 
_year may easily be cut one half. These condi- 
tions have occurred and may yet occur in the in- 
dustry and produce the grave crises which have 
attracted world-wide attention. 

Another fact that has aggravated labor condi- 
tions in this industry is the advent of so many 
foreign-speaking men into the industry. More 
than 60 per cent of the labor employed in the 
mines of Pennsylvania is non-English-speaking. 
The Slav, Lett, Italian, and Magyar have a stand- 
ard of living much lower than the American, 
hence they are able to work for lower wages, and 
still save money to enable them to live during 
days of idleness. This replacement of English- 
speaking employees has gone on for the last 
twenty years, so that to-day the majority of the 
labor force in the industry is from the south- 
eastern countries of Europe. The competition 
between these two elements of the mining labor 
force goes on daily. The mining of coal becomes 
daily more difficult and the English-speaking 
miner cannot compete with the Slav or Italian; the 
one pushes out the other, and mining communities 
that were once abodes of prosperous English, 
Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and German wage-earners 
are to-day wholly given over to the “‘foreigners.”’ 

The recent immigrants from southeastern 
Europe have sturdy bodies and willing hands, 
but they are ignorant, superstitious, unclean, and 
intemperate. These qualities are prominent in 
communities settled by them, so that their homes 
are far from what American homes are, the prev- 
alence of the saloon is astounding, and the record 
of crime is appalling. 

The ‘‘foreigners’’ are found not only in Penn- 
sylvania, but in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, 

and West Virginia. Farther south 
in the Appalachian fields, in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and Alabama, 
the presence of the negro and moun- 
tain white—men who work for sev- 
enty-five cents and $1 a day—keeps out the ‘‘for- 
eigner.’’ Another cause is that, coming to the 
states above mentioned, the ‘“‘foreigner’’ who 
knows not a word of English can earn from $1.75 
to $2 a day as soon as he enters the coal-fields. 
The truck system is found in many coal opera- 
tions. It is invariably the accompaniment of 
individual operators; large corporations, when 
they come into control, do away with it and run 
their collieries on a cash-payment basis. The 
truck system is often a necessity. An operation 
opened in the mountains of West Virginia, far 
from towns and inhabited localities, must intro- 
duce the truck system. The operator must not 
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only open the mines but he must also build houses 
for his employees, secure them the means of sub- 
sistence, and keep on hand the articles of comfort 
and luxury needed by the families. The opera- 


- tor often builds the house of worship and the 


schoolhouse; every inch of land is owned or leased 
by him, which is the first condition of the opera- 
tion. If the operator wishes to exploit his work- 
men, there is nothing to stop him under these con- 
That operators do so is too well known, 
but it should also be known that some of the best 
examples of capitalists’ generous dealing toward 
their employees is found in the coal industry. 

The curse of the truck system has been justly 
denounced and legislated against in many states 
in the Union, but it should be known 
that it is found in its worst forms 
under individual operators, and what- 
ever evils may be charged against 
large corporations that come into con- 
trol of large areas of the coal-fields, it should be 
said to their credit that coincident with their 
control the truck system is discontinued. 

The anthracite coal-fields are practically all 
under the control of a monopoly. The product 
is a natural monopoly, and the eight 
railroads that tap the territory are 
bound together by a community of 
interest that makes their policy one. 

Railroad interests also control the 
coal industry in Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, IIli- 
nois, as well as large portions of Indiana, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. The drift of modern times 
is toward monopolistic control of the coal-fields 
of the U. S., and what has taken place in the an- 
thracite field will ultimately come to pass in the 
bituminous fields. 

The evils of monopoly are so well known that 
the average reader can count them on his finger- 
tips. There is another side to the question. 
Unrestricted competition of coal operators in the 
anthracite fields was the curse of the industry. 
Auction sales of coal in New York were common, 
and the price realized did not pay the cost of min- 
ing. The individual operators who sold out to 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Com- 
pany in the early seventies of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were bankrupt because of free competition, 
and the mines were idle when the large corpora- 
tion took up the properties. The same is true to- 
day in the bituminous fields where free competi- 
tion prevails. I know men who have mined coal 
at a loss, and others who have not made more than 
three cents a ton on their operations. The sys- 
tem is also wasteful. Under the frenzy of the 
struggle for existence, individual operators pro- 
duce recklessly, having no thought of the demand 
of the market, and thus one of the most precious 
resources of the country is thrown on the public 
at prices that make economy impossible. This 
fuel supply of the U. S. is to secure her the empire 
of the world in the near future, and altho the 
present supply is fabulous, yet a thousand years 
in the life of a nation is not great, and we should 
mine to-day looking to the interests of the gener- 
ations yet unborn and the glory yet to be realized 
in our beloved country. There is no paganism as 
fatal as that included in the policy ‘‘after us the 
deluge.”’ 

If then this source of power is to be conserved 
for the greatest possible use for the nation, some 
system should be devised that will eliminate the 
evils of free competition as well as those of crush- 
ing monopolies. 
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The trade of anthracite coal is in a healthful 
condition and will possibly continue so to the end. 
The production of the anthracite col- 
lieries is at its maximum and it hardly 
meets the market demand. The lat- 
ter continues to grow with the in- 
crease of population in the New Eng- 
land States, in New York, Delaware, New Jersey, 
and eastern Pennsylvania; but the production of 
the collieries will not rise to any appreciable ex- 
tent, and after staying at the maximum for a time, 
it will decline. This puts a premium upon 
anthracite coal, the domestic fuel par excellence, 
and the future is full of promise to those who hold 
large areas of the tonnage still to be mined in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. 

The bituminous trade is far from being in a like 
condition. Competition prevails and prices are 
often fatal to operators who work their mines on 
very small margins. The natural tendency in the 
competitive districts—those of the northern sec- 
tion of the Appalachian fields, and the eastern 
and western interior—is to drive out the individ- 
ual operator and bring in the strong corporation. 
The individual cannot stand the strain of conflict, 
and the giants invariably agree to divide the 
prizes. 

It is highly important that our industries and 
manufacturers should have cheap fuel, but it is 
also important that the contents of our coal-fields 
should be paid for, that the wear and tear in men 
and machinery be replaced, that the loss incident 
to the maiming of some 8,000 persons, and the 
killing of about 2,000 persons, each year, should 
be paid for by those who depend for their comfort 
in homes, and their power in shops and factories, 
upon the product of the mines in which these men 
are injured. PETER ROBERTS. 
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MIR, THE (from Russian miru, concord, 
peace), is the name of the Russian community 
of peasants. From the most ancient times the 
rural population of Russia has been organized 
into these mirs. The land of the mur is held in 
common, the part of it devoted to cultivation 
being allotted by general vote to the several 
families on varying terms. Redivisions and 
equalizations of lots are made periodically; the 
portion used for dwelling portions is usually 
theoretically held in common, but practically 
divided for long periods; the land for grazing is 
usually undivided. Each mir governs itself in 
all local matters through its elected officers. 
Widows or women temporarily deprived of their 
husbands may vote. The land is divided with 
attempt at equality in proportion to the needs 
and abil'ties of each family. Adjacent mirs are 
united into volasts or small cantons. The sys- 
tem, however, is changing. (See Russia.) The 
freeing of the serfs and division of the soil gave 
each too little land to enable him to live, and the 
lords are gradually buying or getting it back. 
The great difference between the mir and the 
mark (q. v.) is that the members of the mir had no 
voice in the general government. (See Mark; 
Manor; PRIMITIVE PROPERTY.) 


MITCHELL, JOHN: President of United 
Mine Workers of America; born at Braidwood, 
Ill., 1870. Attended, at intervals, the district 
school. At the age of thirteen worked in the 
mines; when sixteen he joined the Knights of 
Labor. During this period he became deeply 
interested in social and economic subjects and 
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gave much time to reading, gaining infor- 
mation concerning them. Prominently identi- 
fied with the United Mine Workers of America 
shortly after the formation of the association in 
1890, he was made an officer for the Illinois dis- 
trict. A member of the legislative committee of 
the Illinois miners, he assisted in securing the 
passage of ‘‘Gross Weight’’ and other important 
mining laws. Elected national vice-president of 
United Mine Workers in Jan., 1898, in September 
of that year he was appointed acting president. 
In 1899 was elected president of the mine work- 
ers, and, without opposition, has been reelected 
to the position every year since; is also second 
vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor. In the great anthracite coal strike of 
1902 Mr. Mitchell did splendid service to the 
cause of labor, and gave to the people of the 
United States a new conception of the real work 
and mission of a labor leader. (See COAL STRIKE.) 
Mr. Mitchell believes in independent political 
action by wage-workers and trade-unionists, and 
is a strong advocate of the management of in- 
dustry through joint trade agreements. He is 
the author of ‘‘Organized Labor; Its Problems, 
Purposes, and Ideals.’’ Address: State Life 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MODEL VILLAGES: A term now generally 
applied to villages or groups of houses, more or 
less conveniently and attractively built and in 
more or less attractive surroundings, to provide 
housing for working people, the houses being 
either built by some employing firm and leased to 
their employees, or built by the employees them- 
selves on land sold to them by the firm, or 
through the aid of some loan fund provided by the 
firm. The first-named system, whereby the firm 
owns and leases the houses on favorable terms to 
its employees, is much the most common system, 
but model villages based on very various rela- 
tions between firms and their employees can be 
found. We give below only examples from such 
villages which are continually developed. 


I. EuRopPE 


The first model village was probably that of 
Bessbrook, near Newry, in Ireland, built in 1846 
by Messrs. Richardson for the 2,500 workers in 
their linen-mills. It was a great advance on the 
hovels of most Irish laboring folk of the day, and 
many social and educational features with a hall 
and library were introduced. It has, however, 
been largely neglected by the present manage- 
ment, tho good houses of 4 rooms can yet be 
had there for 3s. a week, and 2-room houses for 
1s. 6d. a week. The once famous Saltaire, built 
in 1853, on the outskirts of Bradford, by Sir 
Thomas Salt, for the 3,000 to 4,000 employees in 
his woolen-mills, is also now much neglected. Its 
1,000 stone houses, built on rectangular lines, on 
narrow stone-paved streets without any trees, 
make it far below present ideals, but it, too, was 
a great advance for its day. A park 
of 14 acres adds some beauty, and 
houses with 3 or 4 rooms, scullery, 
and small back yard can be had 
for 3s. 6d. Very different, far more 
attractive, and almost ideal model villages are 
those at Bourneville, near Birmingham,-com- 
menced in 1879 by George Cadbury, Port Sun- 
light, near Birkenhead, founded by W. H. Lever 
in 1888, and Earswick, near York, more recently 
begun by Joseph Rowntree. But these are of 
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importance enough to merit special articles. (See 
BouRNEVILLE; PorRT SUNLIGHT; ROWNTREE.) 
Other less ambitious English model villages are 
Street for the boot factory of the Messrs. Clark, 
near Glastonbury, with attractive houses with 5 
rooms and a good garden for 4s. to 5s. per week, 
having also a fine village institute, gymnasium, 
library, and temperance inn. Messrs. Chivres, 
at Histon, near Cambridge, are doing much the 


same thing. The 2,000 houses of the Westing- “ 


house Company near Manchester are much less 
attractive, tho with more improvements (hot 
and cold water, electric light, etc.), for 6s. to gs. 
per week, and with library, bath, club-house, 
and playground. Vickerstown, opposite Barrow, 
built by Vickers Sons and Maxim, is even less 
ideal. Aintree, built by W. P. Hartley, near 
Liverpool, is more progressive} where small but 
quite attractive houses with a garden can be had 
for 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. a week. At.Cedar Road, near 
by, also built by W. P. Hartley, small houses can 
be bought at 12s. 6d. a month for £100, the cost 
of the houses being £250 to £300. 

(For English garden cities, see GARDEN CITIES.) 
On the Continent various model villages exist, 
notably those of the Krupp works in Germany, 
near Essen, but for these, see Krupp STEEL 
Works. At Arlen, in Baden, Mr. Ten Brink has 
erected many cottages, which he sells to his em- 
ployees with £10 down. The Augsburg Carding 
and Spinning Company have houses 
near their mills, with gardens and 
lawns. Mr. Peters, at Neviges, sells 
and rents to his weavers houses not 
themselves attractive, but at low 
rents and with gardens and fruit-trees. The 
North German Jute Factory at Schiffbeck lets a 
few hundred houses at 2 to 3 marks per week. 
The Badische Anilin and Sado-Fabrik, in Ba- 
varia, in two separate villages provides some 700 
families with houses at very low rentals. Messrs. 
Villerov and Boch at Mettlach do the same. The 
United Machine Building Company of Nuremberg 
has roo block houses for its 4,000 employees, and 
for its works at Gustafsberg, near Mayence, 
some 1,500 houses in 425 separate attractive 
dwellings, each with a garden. More interesting, 
however, in Germany are the housing efforts of 
the State, as at the Prussian State mines at 
Saarbriick, where toward 50 per cent of the em- 
ployees, through government loans, have become 
owners of houses, while even more of interest are 
the growing number of workmen’s cooperative 
societies, developing houses with the aid of State 
loans. But on both these subjects, see HousINc. 

In France several firms have erected large num- 
bers of dwellings for their employees which, tho 
as a whole not very attractive, usually have some 
garden, and are rented or sold on very favorable 
terms. Among the firms doing this are the An- 
zin Mining Company, near Valenciennes (for 
3,000 employees); Jules Chagot & Co., of the 
Planzy mines (1,000 houses) ; Schneider & Co., of 
the Creusot Steel Mills (1,200 houses); Harmel 
Bros., at Warmeriville, near Rheims (182 dwell- 
ings); Sainte Bros., at Flexecourt (1,000 houses). 
Schools and cooperative stores are also started in 
these villages. The best French model village, 
however, is Noisiel, sur Seine, begun in 1874, by 
Mr. Menier. (See Norstev.) Italy has an indus- 
trial model village at Crispi, near Capriate, Lom- 
bardy (mainly block houses), and one built by 
Mr. Achille Fazzari in Calabrina. The Humanita- 
rian Society of Milan is, however, doing more 
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(see UMANITARIA). In Austria, Dornbirn, of the 
Hammerle Cotton Mills, is a very picturesque 
model village, with small houses among creep- 
ers, vines, and gardens of fruit-trees, let at $25 
per year or sold at $1,000 to $1,500. Baron Ring- 
hofer at Prague has aided a large number of em- 
ployees in his machine works at Smichof, to build, 
through a workmen’s dwelling company, and a 
new attractive village is now being developed. 

Holland has a small but very attractive model 
village, Agneta Park, in Delft, owned by a ‘‘Com- 
mon Property Society,’ formed in 1887 by Mr. 
Van Marken, of the Van Marken Yeast and 
Spirit Works. There is a cooperative store, 
recreation park, and lake; the houses themselves 
are attractive, Mr. Marken’s own house being 
also in the village. The tenants, instead of be- 
coming owners of the houses, are given interest- 
bearing stock in the company. 


Il. Tue Unitep STATES 


While the United States as yet has produced no 
Bourneville nor Port Sunlight, the table accom- 
panying this article will show that not a few 
American manufacturing companies have done 
something, at least, to provide more or less model 
homes in attractive and healthy surroundings for 
their employees. 

The table does not pretend to be complete; nor 
does it show all that is being done in the way of 
housing even by the firms which are listed here. 
Most of the companies here named provide a 
wider range of houses than this table indicates. 
They provide, in almost all cases, houses both at 
higher and lower rentals than are here indicated 
—houses at higher rentals for foremen and ex- 
pert artizans earning the higher salaries, and 
houses at lower rentals, perhaps with three, four, 
and even more families to a house, for unskilled 
operatives earning the smaller wages. But to 
include either of these in our table would be to 
mislead. Houses with three or four families are 
not ordinarily to be considered model houses, 
even tho they be improvements on old-time 
factory tenements; and high-priced houses for 
foremen and experts with fancy salaries would 
not be typical. 

The first so-called ‘‘model village’’ in the U. S. 
does not appear on our list. This was Pullman, 
erected in 1880-84, ten miles from what was then 
Chicago, but is now engulfed in the city, and no 
longer in any sense a model village. It has 
passed somewhat into a byword, as a failure, be- 
cause of the paternalism in it practised by the 
Pullman Company and resented by many of its 
residents. But it was by no means completely a 
failure and was in its day a notable step forward. 
Its eight miles of street, mostly sixty feet wide, 
all tree-planted, with lawns on either side; its 
1,550 red brick two-story houses, with small 
gardens in front and entries behind; its open 
square in the center surrounded by an Italian 
arcade; its stores, theater, church, schools, and 
library, made it in many ways more of a model 
village than some we have tabulated on our list. 
Its failure was not due to financial causes. 

One of the smaller model villages of the U. S. 
is most interesting and most important because 
it is one of the very few such model villages in 
America where the workmen mainly buy their 
houses, and absolutely unique in the freedom and 
initiative left tothe workman. This is Leclaire, 
Ill., commenced by Mr. N. O. Nelson (q. v.), of St. 
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Louis, in 1890. But for it, see especial article 
LeciairRE. (See also HopepaLe for the model 
village developed in the place of that name out 
of a former Christian Socialist colony. For Lud- 
low, also see LUDLOW.) 

At Whitinsville, Mass., the Whitin Machine 
Works Company has done quite a little for the 
housing of its employees. If it has not erected a 
model village, it is largely because Whitinsville 
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also represents very large cotton interests and in a 
large share of the cases, if not in all, they provide 
houses.’’ Besides these in New England should 
be mentioned the Plymouth Cordage Company 
of North Plymouth, Mass., the Peacedale Manu- 
facturing Company of Peacedale, R. I. (inter- 
ested also in profit-sharing), the Willimantic 
Linen Company of Willimantic, Conn., and the 
Cheney Brothers’ silk-mills of South Manchester, 


itself may be called a model New England village. Conn. This last-named place is indeed one of the 


‘““MopEL VILLAGES’? DEVELOPED BY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Usual 
Average | Num- R Pee Average 
number of | ber of ent er Ol! size of 
CoMPANIES stories in | dwell- oat eres dwell- Remarks 
buildings | ings cell ings 
ings 
Dollars Feet 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., Pueblo, Col........ TRAC ae fl cceee 8-12 4-6 NK ee ee , 

. B. & J. M. Cornell Co., Cold Spring, N. Y...... 2andattic]...... 12-15 8-9 | 30x 19 |Rent 5 per cent on investment 
he Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass..............- 2 250 8-12 6=8: Hitoye cess 2-4 per cent on investment 
Ludlow Manufacturing Co., Ludlow, Mass...... 2 500 |6.75-9.50]| 4-9 | 31X25 |3-5 per cent on investment 

Cost $1,200-$2,000 
Maryland Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md........ 2 800 12 6 12X37 
Nelson Valve Co., Wyndmore, Pa............. 2 14 | 9-164 O=Onill Gate uate atte 74-11 per cent on house 
Ni: O:. Nelson! Cod iSt. Louis, Mors ccc ccs se = I 100 10-13 3-6 | 26x33 |Lots 4 of an acre; mainly sold 
at $2 to $2.50 per front foot 
Niagara Development Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 2 112 9-37 4-8 | 23x24 
Peacedale Manufacturing Co., Peacedale, R.I...]..........)...-..].- 8-12 toe) Seca tains ‘ 
Pelzer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer,S.C......... Mainly 1 | 1,000 2 4 30X16 23 per cent on investment 
ouses 90 feet apart 
Plymouth Cordage Co., North Plymouth, Mass..]..........]...... 1-9 8-9 | 29x 28 ; 
S. D. Warren & Co., Westbrook, Me............ 2 96 9-12 5-9 | 24X27 |3 per cent on investment 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa... 2 360 14 25X30 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass..... 2and 3 600%lwener en. 5-8 | 24x30 |4 per cent on investment 
Willimantic Linen Co., Willimantic, Conn......|..........|.....- BSB | Gs eae 


rentals. 


The company has, however, provided over 500 
houses, besides an admirable boarding-house for 
single men. The houses are built mainly in rows, 
are neat, and at least an improvement on the old- 
time factory tenement, tho not themselves at- 
tractive artistically, and with too much sameness. 
Progress, however, is seen in the ‘‘ New Village,” 
showing that the company has succeeded enough 
in the plan to go on and improve uponit. About 
3 per cent is earned on the capital invested, tho 
the rents average scarcely one tenth of the wages 
earned by heads of families in Whitinsville. 
The Cumberland Mills Company of Westbrook, 
Me., has houses for its employees, but has not 
built any new tenements for over twenty years, 
merely keeping up and renting the old buildings 
at low rents, because the company finds it a better 
policy to loan money at 4 or 5 per cent to its 
permanent employees to enable them to obtain 
theirownhomes. This allows more freedom and, 
the company believes, produces better results. 
Most of the New England cotton-mills provide 
some housing for their employees. Indeed, the 
assistant agent of the Draper Company writes 
that the large cotton-mills of New England loca- 
ted in small towns or villages almost without 
exception are obliged to furnish housing for their 
employees. He says: ‘‘The Grosvenor-Dale 
Company of North Grosvenor Dale, Conn., a mill 
with about 3,600 looms, has a large number of 
houses and takes much interest in this line of 
work. The Lonsdale Company of Providence, 
R. I., have cotton-mills at various places within a 
short distance of Providence, and in nearly all 
cases have provided houses. Mr. Robert Knight, 
of the firm of B. B. & R. Knight of Providence, 


Most of the houses are of wood, modern style, with water, but with bath and other improvements only for the higher 
Almost all have very small gardens in front and behind, but usually are built in rows, tho not in blocks. 


most beautiful industrial villages in the world. 
It seems one large park of velvet lawns, with 
some fourteen handsome residences of families of 
Cheneys, and surrounded by the houses of the 
employees, most of them detached cottages and 
each in its own garden. The Cheneys say they 
are not philanthropists, only they live there and 
like to have their homes look nice. 

Outside of New England conditions are more 
varied. Some of the most useful industrial vil- 
lages are not the most beautiful. The Pelzer 
Manufacturing Company in Pelzer, S. C., sup- 
ply a thousand cottages for their nearly 3,000 
employees, and at the low rent of $2 per month 
for a cottage of four rooms, not supposed to 
make direct return on the capital invested. 
Yet are the houses of immense value to the cotton 
operatives of the South and the company is 
abundantly repaid every year from a pure busi- 
ness standpoint in the increased efficiency and 
steadiness of their employees. The company 
aims at ‘‘absolute industrial control coupled with 
a large regard for the general welfare of its em- 
ployees.”’ f 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company provide 
houses in their forty different mining communi- 
ties, an immense advance on the rough-and-tum- 
ble private shanties of most mining-camps. They 
are for the most part neat and convenient, with 
four to six rooms. Special irrigated land is pro- 
vided where the tenants can raise their own veg- 
etables, and the company does considerably in 
supplying schools and social clubs. 

At Gary, Ind., the U. S. Steel Company is 
spending millions of dollars in developing a new 
city with a monster steel plant, and is erecting 
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dwelling-houses of four to ten rooms each and two 
and three stories in height, for use of the em- 
ployees. Philanthropy has little part in it. It 
is a ‘‘business proposition,’’ a recognition that 
good drainage, comfort, and accessibility in work- 
men’s homes are reflected in increased factory 
efficiency. Saloons and speculators are barred 
by clauses in the deeds, because liquor saps the 
energy of workmen. The company will not con- 
trol the town, putting a premium on property- 
holding. It will have its own council, mayor, 
school board, political parties, and it will come as 
near self-government as the average American 
town. 
REFERENCES: Model Factories and Villages, by Budgett 
Meakin (1905), to which we are largely indebted for the 


foregoing information; Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor, No. 54. SeealsoHousinc. ? 


MOLINARI, GUSTAVE DE: Belgian economist; 
born 1819 at Liége. He studied medicine in 
Brussels, and wrote several works on medicine. 
Afterward settling in Paris, he turned his atten- 
tion to political science and economy. Return- 
ing to Brussels in 1852, he was made professor of 
political economy at the Musée Royal de 1’ Indus- 
trie Belge. Since 1881, however, he has lived in 
Paris as editor-in-chief of the Journal des Econo- 
mistes. With his, brother Eugen he founded two 
periodicals, the Economisté belge and La bourse 
du travail. Among his writings are ‘‘Questions 
a économie politique et du droit politique” (2 
vols., 1861) et “‘Comment se résoudra la ques- 
tion sociale’’ (1896). 


MONARCHY (from Greek povapxfa, the rule 
of one) is the form of government in which the 
supreme power is actually or nominally lodged 
in the hands of one person, a king or queen. 
England is a monarchy, because, altho the King 
of England is believed by many to have less power 
in government than the President of the United 
States, and tho the governing power is in the 
hands of his ministers, who are subject to Par- 
liament, all government and legislation is in the 
name of the king or the ruling monarch. Mon- 
archies are classed as limited or constitutional and 
absolute or despotic, according as the sovereign is 
or is not limited in his power and functions by the 
laws or constitutions of the realm. More or 
less limited monarchies have nearly always ex- 
isted. From the fifteenth to the close of the 
eighteenth century monarchies became almost 
absolute. To-day, except in Asia, absolute 
monarchy has all but disappeared. Monarchies 
are usually successive—i. e., their monarchs suc- 
ceed by inheritance. There have been, however, 
elective monarchies, where the monarchs were 
elected, as formerly in Poland. The German 
Roman Empire was nominally elective, but for 
many centuries at the last the heir of the monarch 
was invariably elected. (For the principles in- 
volved in monarchies, see STATE.) 


MONASTICISM has had large social and eco- 
nomic relations. It doubtless began in the East, 
but has entered more or less into almost all re- 
ligious systems. (See Essenres.) The founder 
of Christian monasticism is generally believed to 
be St. Anthony. At first the personal seclusion 
of individuals was deemed essential, but the iso- 
lation became less and less. By degrees the 
monastery became the school for practical, phil- 
anthropic, and social Christian life. The monks 
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divided their time between manual labor and 
their devotions, giving to the poor the surplus 
product of their work. Cloisters for females be- 
gan to be established. In the eighth century a 
kind of a middle order between monks and clergy 
was formed. Most of these had a common house 
and table; and some branches renounced all their 
possessions and claimed no private property. 
Some orders kept schools, and some nursed the 
sick. In the first part of the thirteenth century 
the two mendicant orders arose—the Franciscans 
and Dominicans, the former especially, with its 
vows of poverty, after the example of its great 
founder, St. Francis of Assisi, developing great un- 
worldliness and bringing to the lowly great spirit- 
uality and practical help. This, however, gradu- 
ally changed and it was by these two orders 
that monachism was raised to the height of its 
power, influence, and prosperity. The poorer 
members wandered over Europe, instructing the 
people and attracting general admiration for 
their sanctity and self-denial. Their advice was 
eagerly sought in secular and political affairs. 
They became elevated to college professorships. 
At last their great influence drew upon them the 
hostility of the clergy, and their vast riches and 
prosperity brought about the envy of the nobility, 
and the ultimate degeneracy and downfall of the 
monks themselves. Again and again reforms 
were inaugurated only to be overwhelmed by the 
growing tide of self-indulgence. Laxity was fol- 
lowed by lust, ownership by avarice, liberality by 
ungodliness, and honest industry by every man- 
ner of corruption. This continued until the gen- 
eral confiscation of their lands and abolition of 
their privileges, when in a few years no less than 
3,000 monasteries were broken up in Europe. 
Altho the Reformation rejected monachism, 
several types of it have been and are still found 
in Protestantism. In Germany both Lutherans 
and Evangelicals have formed houses of deacons 
and deaconesses for the purpose of teaching, heal- 
ing the sick, visiting prisoners, etc. In the Church 
of England and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of this country various brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods have been formed at various times, and 
have recently been somewhat multiplied, imita- 
ting to some extent medieval monastic associa- 
tions with some modern features. Monastic or- 
ders, however, have endured and done large work 
for education and for charity, tho they are op- 
posed to-day and have been or are being driven 
out of most Roman Catholic countries on the 
ground of agitating and plotting against the State 
in its efforts at secular education and democratic 
government. In connection with the American 
Roman Catholic Church, there are over 300 nun- 
neries and 128 monasteries. C. 


MONEY (see Currency for a_ historical 
sketch of United States currency, and BANKs AND 
BANKING; BIMETALISM; CONTRACTION AND Ex- 
PANSION OF CURRENCY; FINANCE; GREENBACK 
Party; GoL_p AND SILVER; PAPER Money, for 
especial topics): In this article we treat of 
money in general, describing the economic 
nature and function of money, with a sketch of 
the history of money. 

To define the word money is both 
easy and difficult. It is not difficult 
to define it in almost any one of 
two or three meanings; but the 
trouble is that the word is used, and even by 
writers of repute, in more senses than one, and 


Definition 
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these various senses are so various that no defini- 
tion can be made to cover them all. It will 
be necessary, therefore, to give at least three dis- 
tinct definitions. 

1. Money is sometimes used, altho with the 
least authority, to mean gold and silver or other 
metal currency, in contradistinction from paper 
currency. This use is uncommon, and almost 
never found in economic writings, but is some- 
times met with in popular speech. 

2. By money is sometimes meant whatever 
the law declares to be ‘‘legal tender’’ in ex- 
change or in payment of debt. ‘‘Legal tender”’ 
is that which the law compels a person to re- 
ceive in payment of debt. This is money in its 
narrowest sense. It has the ‘‘fiat’’ of govern- 
ment upon it—i.e., government declares or 
““‘makes it’? to be money. Any man can offer 
such money to his creditor and compel him to 
take it at its face value; if the creditor refuse, 
the debtor is no longer legally liable for the debt. 
This is the legal sense, and a frequent sense of the 
word in political economy; but usually, for the 
sake of clearness, the phrase “‘legal tender”’ is 
used for such money. 

3. Money is ordinarily used in political econ- 
omy to mean any article ordinarily in use as a 
medium of exchange. It has been said that in 
this sense ‘‘ Money is that money does’’ (Walker). 
To give a more exact definition, we may use Mr. 
Walker’s, which has been widely adopted: 

““Money is that which passes freely from hand 
to hand throughout the community in final dis- 
charge of debts and full payment for commodi- 
ties, being accepted equally without reference 
to the character or credit of the person who offers 
it, and without the intention of the person who 
receives it to consume it or enjoy it, or apply it 
to any other use than, in turn, to tender it to 
others in discharge of debts or full payment for 
commodities’’ (“‘Money, Trade and Industry,” 


Pp. 4). 
Functions oF MONEY 


The first function of money is to be a medium 
of exchange. When our earliest ancestors de- 
sired to exchange any goods, they did it by direct 
barter or exchange of goods. 

The operation is also called truck (French, 
troc, barter). Among uncivilized races trade is 
still carried on in this way; a traveler going into 
the interior of South Africa takes a stock of beads, 
knives, pieces of iron, looking-glasses, etc., in or- 
der that he may always have something which 
the natives will like to receive in exchange for 
food or services. People still occasionally barter 
things in England or the United States, but this 
is seldom done, owing to the trouble which it 
gives. 

These difficulties have early caused all races at 
all civilized to adopt some one article as a com- 
mon medium of exchange or money. Thus, 
money being exchangeable by custom, or by law 
if it be legal tender, a man who has any article to 
sell sells it for money to anybody who will buy it, 
not having to seek an article in exchange, because, 
having got the money, he can go and buy what- 
ever article he himself wants from any person who 
has the article he desires. Thus money fulfils its 
first function of being a medium of exchange, 

A second function hardly inferior in impor- 
tance to the one just mentioned is that of afford- 
ing a ready means of estimating the comparative 
value of different commodities. Indeed, it may 
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be reasonably maintained that the idea of gen- 
eral value could not be formed without the ex- 
istence of money. The adoption of some one 
commodity renders the comparison of values 
easy. ‘‘The chosen commodity becomes a com- 
mon denominator or common measure of value in 
terms of which we estimate the values of all other 
goods’’ (Jevons). 

A third function of money soon develops it- 
self. Commerce cannot advance far before peo- 
ple begin to borrow and lend, and debts of various 
origin are contracted. One of the most dis- 
tinctive features of advancing civilization is the 
increasing tendency of people to trust each 
other. Now a contract implies something to be 
done in the future, and for estimating the value 
of that future act a standard is required; and 
money, which already acts as a medium of ex- 
change and as a measure of value at a given 
time, performs a third function by affording an 
approximate means of estimating the value of 
the future act, and in this respect may be re- 
garded as a standard of value, or, as it is some- 
times said, of deferred payments. 

As we shall see later, this is one of the most 
important uses of money; but now we pass on. 
Money sometimes also serves a fourth purpose— 
that of embodying value in a convenient form 
for conveyance to distant places. Something 
which is very valuable, altho of little bulk and 
weight, and which will be recognized as very val- 
uable in every part of the world, is necessary for 
this purpose. The current money of a country 
is perhaps more likely to fulfil these conditions 
than anything else, altho diamonds and other 
precious stones and articles of exceptional beauty 
and rarity might be employed. 

Such are the main economic functions that 
money is designed to fulfil. 

We pass on to consider what are the qualities 
that should characterize the commodity we 
adopt as money. The first quality needed is 
general acceptability. _ Money can- 
not discharge its prime function 
unless everybody, or almost every- 
body, is willing to accept it. This 
general acceptability can, however, 
be secured to a great extent by means of a law 
making any kind of commodity legal tender— 
i. e., requiring all who are subject to the law to 
accept it as a full and final discharge of obligations. 
If, however, the government chooses an unsuit- 
able commodity, the law will be evaded and bar- 
ter will be resorted to. 

The second quality which it is desirable that 
money should possess is durability, and that 
without deterioration. Cattle and wheat are 
used as money by some savage tribes, but both 
of these lack this quality. Gold and jewels 
possess it in a high degree. 

The third of the desirable qualities is porta- 
bility. Cattle are good in this respect, as they 
carry themselves. Wheat is bad, as its value 
compared to its bulk is low. Gold is good; but 
from this point of view diamonds would be still 
better. 

The fourth and fifth of the desirable qualities 
are divisibility and uniformity. Under the latter 
we may include that the quality is easily defined. 
Hitherto jewels have seemed even more suitable 
than gold for money, but they do not fulfil these 
requirements. Their value is not easily tested 
or attested; and to divide them is difficult and 
destructive of their value. Metals, on the other 
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hand, are easily coined in any degree of purity. 
The stamp, edges, etc., serve to prevent wilful mu- 
tilation, and as gold and silver possess also the 
qualities of durability and portability in a high 


degree, they have, very largely, been adopted as 


money. 

There is, however, a sixth quality very de- 
sirable in money, which gold and silver do not 
possess to anything like the extent that could 
be wished. This quality may be described as 
steadiness of value. We ‘have seen that money 
is generally used as a standard of deferred pay- 
ments. Now, if the delays in payment were 
always brief, gold and silver would admirably 
fulfil this purpose. A hundredweight of gold 
will exchange to-day for about the same quantity 
of most other commodities as it would have done 
six months ago. But if the interval is a long one 
the fluctuations in the exchange value of gold are 
very serious. 

How this evil can be best remedied is to-day 
the most discust monetary question. (See Con- 
TRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CURRENCY; BI- 
METALISM.) We pass on to notice one more 
desirable quality in money which is what Jevons 
calls cognizability. He says: 


By this name we may denote the capability of a substance 
for being easily recognized and distinguished from all other 
substances. As a medium of exchange, money has to be 
continually handed about, and it will occasion great trouble 
if every person receiving currency has to scrutinize, weigh, 
and test it. If it requires any skill to discriminate good 
money from bad, poor ignorant people are sure to be imposed 
upon. Hence the medium of exchange should have certain 
distinct marks which nobody can mistake. Precious stones, 
even if in other respects good as money, could not be so used, 
because only a skilled lapidary can surely distinguish between 
true and imitation gems. 

Under cognizability we may properly include what has 
been aptly called impressibility, namely, the capability of a 
substance to receive such an impression, seal, or design as 
shall establish its character as current money of certain value. 


We may now consider some of the general 
principles which govern the use of money, con- 
fining our attention to those which apply to all 
money. (For a discussion of fiat, paper, or rep- 
resentative money, see PAPER MONEY.) 

The first principle is that the supreme quality 
in money is that it should express a standard of 
value which will not vary. But value (q. v.) 

merely expresses the exchange ratio 
¢ between commodities, and this is al- 

ways more or less changing. It is 

impossible, therefore, to get a stand- 

ard which will never change, and 
the best that can be done is to approximate this. 
Which money does this best is disputed; some 
think it is gold; others gold and silver used to- 
gether; others paper money issued in certain 
quantities. (For these various views, see Br- 
METALISM; PAPER MONEY.) 

Secondly, we must recognize the force of 
habit in using particular forms of money and 
having confidence in it. Jevons says on this 
point: 

‘“No one can possibly understand many social 
phenomena unless he constantly bears in mind 
the force of habit and social convention. This is 
strikingly true in our subject of money. Over 
and over again powerful rulers have endeavored 
to put new coins into circulation or withdraw old 
ones, but the instincts of self-interest or habit in 
the people have been too strong for laws and 
penalties.” 

The third principle that we most notice and 
one of the most important is the so-called Gresh- 
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am’s Law (from Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
lived in England in the Elizabethan period). 
This law asserts that when two or more kinds of 
legal money contend for use in the market, the 
worst kind of money that is legal will drive the 
better kinds out of circulation. The reason is 
simple. When a person pays out any money he 
inclines to get rid of the worst money he has 
with which he can legally settle the account. 
He keeps the best money himself. Consequently 
the worst money circulates the most and the 
best is hoarded or driven cut of circulation. 
Hence the necessity of keeping all the money in 
circulation at par, unless a nation is willing to go 
to the exclusive use of the worst money. 

A fourth principle, and perhaps in modern 
times the most important of all, is that the quan- 
tity of money should be commensurate with the 
demand for a medium of exchange, because if the 
amount of money in a country is not increased in 
proportion to the demand for it, it will rise in 
value, and thus become a variable standard. 
Hence the money that is most invariable in 
value will be that which varies in quantity 
most exactly in conformity with the demand 
for it. Hence a currency inelastic in quantity 
may be the most dishonest money, and a cur- 
rency elastic in quantity may be made the most 
honest. 

An elastic currency, however, may also be 
made dishonest. It depends wholly on how it 
is varied in quantity. So far as quantity is con- 
cerned it should vary exactly with the demand, 
thus, so far as quantity is concerned, being per- 
fectly stable in value. An elastic currency, 
therefore, at least permits of stability of value; 
an inelastic currency cannot be honest unless 
there is no change either in the population of a 
country or in the use that population has for 
money. It is not enough merely for a circula- 
tion to expand with population, but must ex- 
pand or contract with the use the population has 
formoney. Ifa civilization grows more intricate 
and involved, there are ordinarily more cash 
transactions, and therefore there is more demand 
for money. The grave and important questions 
that arise out of variations in the amount of 
money are well known. A currency increasing 
in volume out of proportion to the demand robs 
creditors, a diminishing currency robs debtors. 
(See CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CUR- 
RENCY; BIMETALISM; PAPER MONEY; SILVER.) 


History or Money 


The first money used seems to have been furs 
and skins. The next stage of society was pas- 
toral, and the corresponding money was cattle 
or some domesticated animal. The word pecunia 
(Latin for money), whence our word pecuniary, is 
probably derived from pecus, cattle. In unciv- 
ilized portions of the world cattle are still used to 
express value. <A wife, a siave, etc., are still said 
to be worth so many head of cattle. More ad- 
vanced communities used articles of ornament, 
such as shells, like the wampumpeag of the North 
American Indians, or the ring money of many 
countries. Agricultural or other natural prod- 
ucts were used. Tobacco was commonly used 
for money in the North American colonies; cod- 
fish were used in Newfoundland; cubes of pressed 
tea in Tartary; sugar in the West Indies. The 
next stage was the use of various maufactured 
articles, such as a preparation of leather by the 
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Carthaginians, silk by the Chinese, nails in Scot- 
land, bullets and wampum in Massachusetts. 

Metals, however, have been mainly used ex- 
cept in the earliest times. Of metals almost 
every kind has been used—iron, lead, tin, plat- 
inum, nickel, copper, and, above all, silver and 
gold. Iron has been used until very recently in 
Japan for small values. In the Homeric age it 
is said to have been more valued than copper. 
Tin was probably early used; the first known in- 
stance being by Dionysius of Syracuse. It is 
thought to have formed the first English coinage. 
It has been used in Mexico and in Java. Roman 
emperors and English kings struck tin coins. 
Tin farthings were issued in England as late as 
1690. Lead is still more soft, but has been 
largely employed. It was used in the form of 
bullets in Massachusetts. Platinum has been 
used in Russia. It is one of the rarer metals, 
but very difficult and costly to melt. Nickel is 
used solely as convenient in making alloys. 
Copper was one of the first known metals, and is 
still in use for minor coins everywhere. The 
earliest Hebrew coins are thought to have been 
copper, and the metallic currency of Rome down 
to 269 B.C. was an impure copper or es. It 
formed the main money of Russia and Sweden in 
the last century. It is, however, too cheap to 
have much intrinsic value. 

Silver has been the main metal for coinage in 
historical times. Abraham (Gen. xxiii: 16) is said 
to have paid out shekels of silver, tho this was a 
weight of silver, not coin. Herodotus attributes 
the first use of coined gold and silver to the Lyd- 
ians, tho he also says that the first Greek coinage 
was made by Pheidon of Argos at Agina (895 
B.c.). Metal first passed everywhere by weight, 
a system said to have been of Assyrio-Babylonic 
origin. Only later did governments 
stamp on coins an indication of their 
weight, fineness, and resultant value 
—the hall mark as Jevons calls it. 
The shape was at first varied—square, hexagonal, 
octagonal, or round; only later did the round 
form, and still later the milled edge, prevail to 
prevent clipping and unconscious loss. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire various 
silver coins were used. Charlemagne undertook 
to introduce a general system of money based on 
the silver pound, known in England as the troy 
pound of 12 0z., but the breaking up of his empire 
prevented this general use. It passed, however, 
into England, and the pound was divided into 240 
pence (denari1), twelve of which constituted a 
shilling (solidus). Twenty shillings thus repre- 
sented a silver pound. Hence the name “‘pound.”’ 
The first English gold coin seems to have been 
that of Henry III]. in 1257, when a number of 
gold pennies were coined at a value to silver of 10 
to 1. The first regular series of gold coinage in 
England, however, dates from 1344, under Ed- 
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ward III. In France, after the breaking of the 
empire of Charlemagne, 150 powers 
Mahasements 2°” said to have issued money. De- 


basement of money became the rule 
in France. The first debasement of 
coinage established in history is when Solon 
599 B.c.).debased the quantity of silver in the 
thenian coins over 25 per cent. Professor 
Bastable, in an article in the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica,”’ thinks it to have been successful, 
and probably necessary. It was probably not 
the only Greek debasement, and in Roman his- 
tory debasement of the coinage was frequent. 
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The first debasement in English history was in 
1300, when Edward I. slightly debased the silver 
coinage. The practise, however, became com- 
mon, especially from 1543-52, under Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. It wholly ceased, how- 
‘ever, after the sixteenth century. Scotch coins 
were much more debased than English. In 
France, debasements did not stop with the six- 
teenth century. 

These depreciations point to the very variable 
value of metallic money. Ailison, in his ‘‘His- 
tory of Europe,” says: 

The two greatest events in the history of mankind have 
been brought about by a successive contraction and expan- 
sion in the circulating medium of society. The fall of the 
Roman Empire, so long ascribed in ignorance to slavery, to 
heathenism, and moral corruption, was in reality brought 
about by a decline in the silver and gold mines of Spain and 
Greece. . . . The annual supply of the precious metals—of 
money—for the use of the globe was tripled; before a 
century had elapsed the price of every species of produce was 
quadrupled. The weight of debt and taxation insensibly wore 
off under the influence of that prodigious increase; in the 
renovation of industry, the relations of society were changed, 
the weight of feudalism cast off, the rights of man established. 


This is, however, undoubtedly an extreme 
view. The corruption of the Roman Empire and 
the incursion of hordes of uncorrupted Germanic 
tribes cannot be lightly shuffled off as causes of 
the fall of Rome, nor can the new life of the six- 
teenth century be so largely attributed to the in- 
flux of gold and silver from the mines and treas- 
ures of Mexico and Peru. A hundred causes, 
political, intellectual, religious, and social, led to 
the new activity of the modern age. Feudalism 
in England at least was shuffled off before the gold 
and silver came. The rights of man were not 
even much preached till long after the discovery 
of America. Yet undoubtedly the scarcity of 
money in the Middle Ages and the influx of gold 
and silver from the New World were potent 
factors in the history of mankind. 

Through the Middle Ages the supply of gold 
and silver was limited. The report of the U. S. 
Monetary Commission says: 

‘““At the Christian era the metallic money of 
the Roman Empire amounted to $1,800,000,000. 
By the end of the fifteenth century it had shrunk 
to less than $200,000,000.”’ 

William Jacob, F.R.S., gives the following 
table of the amount of metallic money: 


Ath ote ..... $1,790,000,000 
A.D. (230. %c/ate.<lareielehe.e aint aeteene 909.000,000 
ADs, A105. .jctacte tent ae eee 537,000,000 
A.D. 662. ices nieirmheneie ceeiere 256,000,000 
A.D. SOG. .e eects eae 168,000,000 


All such tables are more or less conjectural, 
however; the only fact that is generally accepted 
being that during the Dark Ages mines were 
little worked. About 800 a.p. the Moors in 
Spain began to rework her mines, and are sup- 
posed from that date to have counteracted the 
loss by wear and exportation, and accordingly 
we may regard the metallic supply as fixt in 
amount until the next change in the conditions 
of production, which was the result of the dis- 
covery of America. The conquest of Mexico 
(1519) gave opportunities of working the silver 
mines of that country, while the first mines of 
Chile and Peru were almost simultaneously dis- 
covered, and in 1545 those of Potosi were laid 
open. From this latter date we may regard the 
American supply as an influential factor in the 
matter, and look upon the stock of money as in- 
creasing. The annual addition to the store of 
money has been estimated as £2,100,000 for the 
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period from 1545-1600. At this date the Brazil- 
ian supply began. 

At the commencement of this century the an- 
nual production of gold has been estimated as 
being from £2,500,000 to £3,000,000. The year 
1809 seems to mark an epoch in the production 
of these metals, since the outbreak of the revolts 
of the various Spanish dependencies in South 
America tended to check the usual supply from 
those countries, and a marked increase in the 
value of money was the consequence. During 
the period 1809-49 the value of gold and silver 
rose to about two times and a half their former 
level, notwithstanding fresh discoveries in Asiatic 
Russia. The annual yield in 1849 was estimated 
at £8,000,000. The next important date for our 
present purpose is the year 1848, when the Cali- 
fornian mines were opened, ,while in 1851 the 
Australian discoveries took place. By these 
events an enormous mass of gold was added to 
the world’s supply. The most careful estimates 
fix the addition during the years 1851-71 at £500- 
000,000, or an amount nearly equal to the former 
stock in existence. 

It is from these variations in the quantity, and 
therefore in the value of money, that the modern 
history of money takes its rise. The various 
coins of uncertain value in the Middle 
Ages, many of them depreciated by 
governments, by private money- 
clippers, or by use, gave occasion to 
“the custom in Venice, Genoa, and 
perhaps elsewhere, of placing them in so-called 
banks, having them carefully valued by experts, 
and the depositors receiving various receipts for 
the same, which receipts circulated as money, 
often with a premium above coin, and often en- 
during even long after the coin deposited in the 
banks had been seized by ruthless kings or dis- 
honest speculators. In this custom probably lies 
the beginning of paper money, which henceforth 
plays so large a part in the history of money, and 
for an account of which, see articles PAPER MONEY; 
Banks AND BANKING; BANK OF VENICE, etc. 

Again, in the experience of England with de- 
preciations of currency and in the fall of money 
values occasioned by the influx of gold and silver 
when the New World was discovered, is the 
occasion for the comparatively early commit- 
ment of England to the doctrine of gold mono- 
metalism (q. v.), which has led to the greatest 
monetary changes and monetary conflicts of 
modern times. Up to the year 1819 almost all 
nations, as we have seen, issued coins of both 
gold and silver, as well as of other metals, and 
tried to regulate their relative values by royal 
or governmental proclamations. Altho supply 
and demand continually tended to change the 
telative value of the two metals, and altho from 
about 1760-1810 enormous quantities of silver 
poured into the world from mines in Mexico and 
elsewhere (so that in 1800 the world’s annual 
silver product was nearly three times its product 
in 1700), the actual alteration in the relative 
values aforesaid was but slight. In 1803, there- 
fore, France adopted. her famous law making 
fifteen parts and a half of silver equal to one part 
of gold in all transactions. England, however, in 
1816, under the second Lord Liverpool, took an 
opposite course, and demonetized silver as a 
standard. 

From this time on the history of money be- 
comes the history of the bimetallic controversy, 
for which we refer our readers to the article 
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BimetatisM; also see PAPER Money. (For the 

history of money in the U. S., see CURRENCY.) 

REFERENCES: W. S. Jevons, Money and the Mechanism o 
Exchange (1879); . A. Walker, Money (1878); W. G. 
Sumner, History of American Currency (1878); E. B. 
Andrews. An Honest Dollar; A. J. Fonda, Honest Money 
(7895); J. S. Nicholson, A Treatise on Money (1901); H. 
White, Money and Banking (1902). See also BIMETALISM. 


MONEY, L. G. CHIOZZA: Member British 
Parliament, and publicist; born, 1870, at Genoa, 
Italy; son of an English mother and Anglo-Italian 
father; an aunt gave him the name Money. He 
has long lived in London. He was left a full 
orphan at the age of fifteen, and has had to shift 
for himseif since. Nevertheless, he gained a good 
education, was elected a member of the Royal 
Statistical Society, and became prominent in that 
body through the suggestion to revise the Board 
of Trade returns in 1902. In 1906 he was elected 
to Parliament as a Liberal member for North 
Paddington, but continues his Socialistic activity. 
He is author of ‘‘ Riches and Poverty’’; ‘‘Through 
Preference to Protection’’; ‘‘ Elements of the Fis- 
cal Problem’’; ‘‘ British Trade and the Zollverein 
Issue.’’ Address: Chaldon, Surrey, England. 


MONOPOLIES. See Trusts. 


MONTEFIORE, SIR MOSES HAYYIM: Phi- 
lanthropist; born 1784 at Leghorn, Italy, as the 
son of Anglo-Italian parents. He was educated 
in London, and became a member of the stock 
exchange. He succeeded in his business and 
banking affairs and retired in 1824 after having 
made a large fortune. From that time on he 
devoted his life to the amelioration of the Jewish 
race, particularly to the removal of their civil 
disabilities in England. He was personally so 
well liked that he was elected High Sheriff of 
Kent, and Sheriff of London in 1837. He was 
knighted the same year, and made a baronet in 
1846. Between 1827 and 1875 he made seven 
journeys to the Orient in order to find out what 
could be done for his coreligionists, but ac- 
complished little in a political way, altho person- 
ally he was received with the greatest -respect. 
In 1865 he founded a Jewish college at Ramsgate, 
where he spent the later years of his life, and 
died July 28, 1885. 

REFERENCES: See works by Israel Davis and Lucien Wolf 

on Sir Moses Montefiore, London, 1884. 


MONTESQUIEU, CHARLES LOUIS DE 
SECONDAT, BARON DE: Philosopher and 
political economist; born near Bordeaux, France, 
1689; educated at the oratorian college of Juilly 
and the Academy of Bordeaux. During his 
studies at Bordeaux he entered the Council of 
Bordeaux, and in 1716 became its president. 
Under the influence of Newton he interested him- 
self in natural science. In 1721 he produced the 
“Lettres Persanes,’’ a satire by a supposed Per- 
sian traveler in France on French society. In 
1725 the ‘‘Temple de Gnide,’” an allegorical 
prose poem; was now elected to the Academy, 
but did not take his seat till 1728; traveled in 
Germany and Italy, and spent two years in Eng- 
land studying social institutions; wrote several 
minor political works preparatory to his master- 
piece, ‘‘L’Esprit des Lois”’ (1748). Its character 
is indicated by its full title: ‘On the Spirit of 
Laws; or, the Necessary Relations Between a 
Country’s Laws and the Nature of its Govern- 


ment, its Manners, Climate, Religion, Commerce,” 
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etc. It was received with great enthusiasm, and 
ran through twenty-two editions in a year and a 
half. To the objections it called forth Montes- 
quieu replied in his ‘‘Défense de 1l’Esprit des 
Lois’”’ (1750). Montesquieu died in 1755. (For 
his main teachings, see POLITICAL SCIENCE.) 
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MONTS DE PIETE (from It. monte di pieta, 
fund of pity): Institutions established by public 
authority for lending money at moderate rates on 
the security of goods. They originated in Italy 
in the fifteenth century to counteract the usuri- 
ous practises of the Jewish money-lenders. (See 
PAWN-SHOPS.) 


MORAL ELEMENT IN SOCIAL REFORM, 
THE: Perhaps no characteristic of the present 
efforts for social reform is more hopeful and 
more important than the deepening emphasis now 
placed—however far we may yet be from placing 
all the emphasis we ought—on the moral element 
in social reform. A hundred years ago the key- 
word in social reform was ‘‘natural rights,’ and 
in economics ‘‘laissez-faire.’’ To-day the key- 
word in reform is ‘‘cooperation,’’ and in econom- 
ics ‘‘character.”’ If this may seem to some too 
optimistic a view, we remind them that individ- 
ualist, Socialist, and even anarchist reformers all 
seek cooperation, while in economics the reason 
why individualist economists fear socialism is that 
they believe that it will deteriorate character, and 
the reason why Socialist economists seek social- 
ism is their belief that under individualism char- 
acter is deteriorating. Undoubtedly there are 
also evil signs to-day. Many Socialist reformers 
come perilously near to an unethical material- 
ism, and many individualist economists ap- 
proach a cynical belief that the only thing which 
can be counted on to dominate activity is a ma- 
terial self-interest. Doubtless, too, it is possible 
to minimize the moral element which existed 
roo years ago, If the doctrine of ‘‘natural 
rights’ (q. v.) produced the French and perhaps 
the American Revolution, it was often striven 
for with a devotion and sacrifice of the most 
ethical kind. Of the economics of Adam Smith, 
Arnold Toynbee, who criticizes them, says (‘‘In- 
dustrial Revolution’’): 


Two conceptions are woven into every argument of the 
“Wealth of Nations,” the belief in the supremacy of indi- 
vidual liberty and the conviction that man’s self-love is God's 
providence, so that the individual, in pursuit of his own in- 
terest, is promoting the interest of all. 


Nevertheless, neither ignoring our own de- 
ficiencies nor minimizing the moral element of 
the past, it must be recognized that economics 
have been considerably moralized within the 
century, particularly in England, and that the 
present wide-spread effort for social reform upon 
all lines indicates in itself a deepening and a 
widening of the moral impulse. Under the old 
political economy, especially with the successors 
of Adam Smith rather than with Adam Smith 
himself, men, as Bagehot (q. v.) shows, were con- 
ceived as simply “‘economic men,” ‘“‘money- 
making animals.’’ To-day political economy, 
particularly of the psychologic school 
and to a less extent of the historical 
school, considers man in his full, 
round nature. Again, the aim of 
the old political economy was the 
wealth of nations considered mainly from the 
standpoint of materlai production: To-day po- 
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litical economy gives at least a considerably in- 
creased attention to the problems of distribution, 
and to the good of the working classes. It has 
become far less of a pure science and much more 
of a practical art. This change is largely due 
to Mill, or, at least, becomes first prominent in 
his work. In the introduction to his ‘‘ Political 
Economy”’ (1848) he says: 


The design of the book is different from that of any treatise 
on political economy which has been produced in England 
since the work of Adam Smith. 

The most characteristic quality of that work, and the one 
in which it most differs from some others which have equaled 
and even surpassed it as mere expositions of the general 
principles of the subject, is that it invariably associates the 
principles with their applications. This of itself implies a 
much wider range of ideas and of topics than are included in 
political economy, considered as a branch of abstract specula- 
tion. For practical purposes, political economy is inseparably 
intertwined with many other branches of social philosophy. 
Except in matters of mere detail, there are perhaps no prac- 
tical questions, even among those which approach nearest to 
the character of purely economical questions, which admit 
of being decided on economical premises alone. And it 
is because Adam Smith never loses sight of this truth; 
because, in his applications of political economy, he per- 
petually appeals to other and often far larger considerations 
than pure political economy affords, that he gives the 
well-grounded feeling of command over the principles of 
the subject for purposes of practise, owing to which the 
“Wealth of Nations,’’ alone among treatises on political 
economy, has not only been popular with general readers, but 
has imprest itself strongly on the minds of men of the world 
and of legislators. 

It appears to the present writer that a work similar in its 
object and general conception to that of Adam Smith, but 
adapted to the more extended knowledge and improved ideas 
of the present age, is the kind of contribution which political 
economy at present requires. 


Since Mill, political economy has steadily 
grown ‘‘moral.”’ Professor Ely divides the evo- 
lution of political economy into three periods. 
He says (‘‘Introduction to Political Economy,” 


PP. 105, 106): 


“Economic goods are first made the primary thing, and they 
are treated almost as if their production was an independent 
process apart from the will of man, one extreme writer going 
so far as to say that the laws governing the production of 
wealth would be just what they are if man did not exist. The 
social relations involved in the production and consumption 
of economic goods are then considered more carefully, and 
finally the original process is reversed, and it is distinctly as- 
serted that ‘the starting-point as well as the object-point of 
our science is man’ (Roscher’s ‘ Political Economy,’ vol. i. of 
Lalor’s translation, p. §2). 

“The definition of political economy found in Mrs. Fawcett's 
little ‘Political Economy’ may be taken as a fair presenta- 
tion of the first class of conceptions. It is as follows: ‘ Politi- 
cal economy is the science which investigates the nature of 
wealth and the laws which govern its production, exchange, 
and distribution.’ 

““ The definition of political economy found in John Stuart 
Mill’s treatise may be taken as a tolerably accurate presenta- 
tion of the second class of conceptions. | ‘ Writers on political 
economy,’ says Mill, ‘profess to teach or investigate the 
nature of wealth and the laws of its production and distribu- 
tion, including directly or remotely the operation of all the 
causes by which the condition of mankind or of any society 
of human beings in respect to this universal object of human 
desire is made prosperous or the reverse.’ Social relations 
are dragged in through a back door, as it were.” As an 
illustration of the third period, Professor Ely quotes Prof. 
Henry C. Adams, of the University of Michigan, as saying of 
political economy, in his “Outlines of Lectures upon Political 
Economy,” that it “treats of industrial society. Its purpose 
as an analytic science is to explain the industrial actions of 
men. Its purpose as a constructive science is to discover a 
scientific and rational basis for the formation and government 
of industrial society.” 


The present moral danger of modern _politi- 
cal economy is overanalysis. Says Dr. Edward 
Caird (‘‘The Moral Aspect of the Economical 
Problem,” a presidential address to the Ethical 
Society) : 

It is the peculiar temptation of students of science and 


literature to cultivate a so-called critical spirit—a conscious- 
ness of scientific law, that has no tolerance for any form of 
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zeal which is not quite according to knowledge or a literary 
sense, the delicacy and quickness of which is easily turned 
into faultfinding and intolerance of every thought and feeling 
which does not express itself in conformity with its own 
standards. The devil of these modern days is not, as Goethe 
said, the northern fantom with horns and hoofs, not the 
spirit which inspires a rabid witch-like frenzy for evil, that 
mocks the sacred enthusiasm for good; it is the spirit which 
always denies, which sees nothing but pretense in virtue, 
nothing but illusion in the higher hopes and faiths of man. 
This chilling doubt is the shadow that accompanies our ad- 
vancing knowledge, sometimes taking away the good of it, , 
and making us almost wish for the simpler faiths and unhes- 
itating instincts of an earlier tirne. . . . It is this that turns 
science aside into the way of a false realistic analysis, which 
“thas the parts in its hand, but has lost all consciousness 
of the spiritual bond which united them.’’ It is this which 
reduces life to its crude elements, and then doubts whether it 
is worth living; it is this finally that so fills us with the sense 
of the difficulties and disadvantages of every step to improve 
the condition of man, that we shrink into isolation and inac- 
tion.../¢,4 

This is the devil which is most dangerous to the soul that 
has been swept and garnished by culture, and which that 
soul must repel if it would save itself from growing weakness 
and moral decay. Asa class, men of culture are not much 
in danger of being possest by a frantic love of evil and hatred 
of good, but sometimes they are in danger of losing a belief 
in the greatness of the issues of existence which are hid under 
its littleness, and in the worth of every human life, in spite 
of the triviality and meanness of its appearance. 


But more than to any advance in academic 
political economy is the present indebted to the 
great moral reformers, like Carlyle, Ruskin, 

Maurice, Mazzini, and Tolstoy. For 
their position and contributions to 
_social reform, see their respective 
names; but it is to Ruskin, more than 
to any other modern reformer, we owe the con- 
ceptions that wealth is well living; that the life is 
more than meat; that man should own property 
and not property own man. . It is to Carlyle that 
we owe an exaltation of the possibility of man, 
and the assertion of manhood over social and 
economic shams. It is to Maurice that the 
Church of to-day mainly owes her Christian So- 
cialism. It is Mazzini who, more strongly than 
any, has emphasized duty as greater than rights, 
and God as“above materialism. Tolstoy, more 
than any other, has taught individualists the 
greatness of sacrifice. (Fora consideration, how- 
ever, of the moral element in social reform, so far 
as it has taken the form of Christian thought and 
effort, see CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM; CHURCH AND 
Sociat ReEForm.) Outside of the Church the 
deepest contribution to the moralization of re- 
form, except from individuals like the above, has 
come from the positivist school and from the 
modern ethical movement. 

Said Frederic Harrison (q. v.) (‘‘Address on 
Moral and Religious Socialism,’’ Jan. 1, 1891), 
the central social maxim of positivism is ‘‘to 
make political interests give way to moral du- 
ties.’ Its aim is a religion of humanity, the 
service of man. As for the various societies of 
ethical culture in America and Europe, their 
avowed object is ‘‘the elevation of the moral life 
of its members and that of the community,” and 
everywhere its societies are calling attention to 
the moral side of social reforms. 

It must be remembered that our subject is the 
moral element in social reform. It is questioned 
by some if society is growing moral. (See CRIME.) 
Says J. M. Whiton (‘The Reaction of Ethics 
upon Economics,” address at Yale College, June, 
1888): 

We are now threatened with moral chaos in the world of 
trade, as the natural result of that Lucretian vortex of atoms, 
out of which Smith and his disciples imagined an economic 


cosmos would come. So dispassionate an observer as Prof. 
H., Sidgwick, of Cambridge, criticizes ‘‘the antisocial temper 
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and attitude of mind produced by the continual struggle of 
competition,” and inquires “‘ whether the whole individualistic 
organization of industry, whatever its material advantages be, 
is not open to condemnation as radically demoralizing.’” The 
question is answered by Professor Graham, of Belfast: ‘‘Our 
practical working ethics, as distinct from the ethics of the 
schools, often grand enough, is narrowed to the lowest egoism 
and the coarsest moral materialism.”” . . . 

_ These old questions, newly moved by authorities whom it 
is folly to disparage, we see seconded on every hand by spec- 
tacles which stir the common mind to thinking on the prob- 
lems thus proposed; as by heightening contrasts between the 
neighbors Opulence and Indigence, by the purchase of ground 
for a ten-million-dollar cathedral in honor of Christ, while 
the slums, where Christ’s little ones die in noisome heat by 
thousands, remain undisturbed, and even lucrative at 35 per 
Centaie. & 

Our political seers, also, have heard the surf through the fog 
and are crying from their lookout, ‘‘Breakers ahead.” 
“Nowhere in the world,” says our Professor Sumner, “‘is the 
danger of a plutocracy as formidable as it is here. . . . Al- 
ready the question presents itself as one of life or death to 
democracy. . . . The task before us is one which calls for 
fresh reserves of moral force and political virtue from the very 


. foundations of the social body. 


Nevertheless, the very recognition of these 
evils and the effort to meet them indicate an 
advance. Even our wealthy men, who sneer at 
social reform, are compelled, as never before, to 
practise a ‘‘gospel of wealth”’; and it is among the 
best signs of the times that never, as now, was 
philanthropy so criticized for giving to the poor 
only what it has first taken from the poor, be- 
stowing on universities and charities that which 
it gathered by avarice and perhaps by fraud. 

We are developing, as Mr. H. D. Lloyd (q. v.) 
has asserted, ‘‘a new conscience.’’ Long ago 
Mazzini wrote: ‘‘Every political question is be- 
coming a social question, and every social ques- 
tion is rapidly becoming a religious question.” 
Matthew Arnold defines civilization as ‘‘the hu- 
manizing, the bringing into one harmonious and 
truly humane life of the whole body of society.” 
If this is not true of civilization to-day, it is at 
least the present aim and endeavor of social re- 
form. 

REFERENCES: The above-quoted essays and addresses; the 
works of Ruskin, Carlyle, Mazzini, Maurice, Tolstoy, etc. 
(q. v.); Social Philosophy and Religion of Auguste Comte, 
by E. Caird (1885); Prolegomena to Ethics, by T. H. Green 
(1890); An Introduction to Social Philosophy, by J. S. 
Mackenzie; History of Ethics, by H. Sidgwick (1892); 
Principles of Ethics, by H. Spencer. (See also CHRISTIAN- 
ITY AND SOCIAL REFORM.) 


MORAVIANS: The Moravian Church, or 
the Unitas 
Fratrum, originated in the reformation of John 
Huss. in Bohemia and Moravia in the fifteenth 
century. Almost crushed out by persecution, 
it was revived in 1722 at Herrnhut by Count 
Zinzendorf, and the policy was adopted of prop- 
agating its faith by forming missionary semi- 
communal colonies, which by a quiet fraternal 
life, joined to a pietistic faith, should influence 
the world. Since 1732 more than 2,200 mission- 
aries have gone out. These communities cele- 
brated love feasts (agape, q. v.), and in every way 
developed the fraternal spirit. Since 1856 these 
fraternal customs have, however, disappeared 
from Moravian settlements in the United States, 
about half those in the world. 


MORE, SIR THOMAS: Statesman; born Lon- 
don, 1478: became at the age of fifteen page in 
the household of Cardinal Morton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Prime Minister. In 1497 en- 
tered Oxford University, and afterward studied 
law at Lincoln’s Inn, London, and resided for 
some years at a Gray Friars monastery. In 1502 
he became a judge in the sheriff’s court, and alsc 
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member of Parliament for Middlesex. Sir James 
Mackintosh says of him that ‘“‘he is the first per- 
son in our [English] history distinguished by the 
faculty of public speaking, and is remarkable for 
the successful employment of it in Parliament 
against a lavish grant of money to the crown.”’ 
The occasion referred to was when he persuaded 
the House of Commons not to grant a supply 
to Henry VII. on the marriage of his daughter. 
About 1514 he wrote his famous “‘ Utopia,” which 
was printed in Louvain (1516) under the editor- 
ship of his friend Erasmus, and was soon trans- 
lated into many languages. In 1521 More was 
knighted and appointed treasurer of the ex- 
chequer; in 1523, speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. In 1529 he was appointed lord-chancellor 
in place of Cardinal Wolsey. Having declined to 
take the oath by which he was required to recog- 
nize the validity of the marriage of Anne Boleyn, 
he was consigned to the Tower of London in 1534. 
After he had been in prison for a year he was 
charged with treason in that he denied the king’s 
supremacy as head of the Church, and finally was 
condemned and beheaded on July 6, 1535. All 
the accounts we have of Sir Thomas More’s life 
agree in describing him as of unusual greatness, 
pure-minded, just, and generous, with an inex- 
haustible flow of sprightly wit; and tho as a 
statesman bound by his surroundings, yet able to 
see clearly the evils of despotism and monarchy, 
and in heart, as is shown in his ‘‘ Utopia,’’ a dem- 
ocratic republican. In this book More first in- 
troduces his readers to a traveler and philosopher 
whom he meets in Antwerp, just returned from 
journeyings in strange lands; he had started out 
with Vespucci on his last voyage, but leaving him 
at the farthest point had pushed on to other 
strange lands, and finally to the island of Utopia, 
whose laws and customs imprest him greatly, 
and which he relates at length to More. The de- 
scriptions show a very keen perception of the 
causes of misgovernment, while the sentiments 
put into the mouth of the traveler when he is 
discussing English institutions show that Sir 
Thomas More was at heart, at all events, a pro- 
nounced republican, and one who loved his fellow 
men rather than institutions. In Utopia all save 
the old and infirm are expected to labor six hours 
a day; all goods of every kind are owned in com- 
mon; and the people choose their houses every ten 
years by lot, and dine together in large halls. 
They have no money of any kind, and consider 
gold and silver as the basest of metals, fit only for 
ignoble uses. All personal adornment they con- 
sider as childish and degrading. Their priests 
are few in number, but are universally rever- 
enced for their sanctity and their courage in time 
of war. There are two religious orders among 
them, very similar to the Order of St. Francis of 
Assisi; their endeavor is to purify their souls by en- 
gaging in the lowliest and most unattractive la- 
bors. Religious intolerance is a thing unknown, 
as it is the doctrine of the Utopians that belief 
is largely a matter of environment and birth. 
There are twenty-four cities in Utopia, equal in 
extent. The government is largely directed by a 
council composed of three wise men from each 
city, who are elected by their fellow citizens. 
The criminals of the cities are enslaved, and 
obliged to perform the more laborious and dis- 
agreeable work. 


MORELLI: French writer of the eighteenth 
century, of whose life Larousse’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire” 
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says that absolutely nothing is known, tho ac- 
cording to some accounts he was an abbé and 
lived at  Vitrey-le-Francois. Several of his 
writings, however, are known and are important, 
especially his ‘‘ Essai sur l’esprit humain”’ (1745); 
“Le Prince, les délices du coeur ou traité des 
qualités d’un grand roi et systéme d’un sage gou- 
vernement’’ (2 vols., 1751); “‘Naufrage des iles 
flottantes a la Basiliade,’’ a social Utopia; above 
all, his ‘‘Code de la nature ou le véritable esprit 
de ses lois de tout temps négligé ou méconnue”’ 
(1755), a book influential in forming the social 
theories of the French Revolution, and said to be 
the inspirer of Babeuf (q. v.). 


MORISSEAUX, CHARLES: Director-General 
of the Bureau of Industry and Labor, Brussels; 
born, 1854, at Liége, Belgium; pupil of the School 
of Mines, Liége University; won his diploma as a 
civil engineer in 1877. From 1877 to 1882 on 
duty as mining engineer in the collieries of 
Mariemont and Bescoup, Belgium; appointed in 
1882 chief clerk in Belgian Foreign Office; in 
1884 secretary to the Minister for Agriculture, 
Industry, and Public Works. In 1886 a member 
and one of the secretaries of the great Committee 
of Labor, established with a view to reforming 
labor legislation in Belgium and bettering the 
conditions of the working people. Became in 
1887 head of Bureau of Industry. From 1886 to 
1899 helped in the shaping and passage of almost 
every law or regulation relating to labor, besides 
organizing and supervising various social inquiries 
and the general census of industries in 1896. In 
1899 was made general inspector of finance to the 
Mozambique Company and became general man- 
ager of the company in 1904. Has now returned 
to his position as Director-General of Bureau of 
Labor. Address: Rue Lambermont 2, Brussels. 


MORMONISM: The Mormon Church we con- 
sider here in its relation to social problems. Be- 
ginning in 1831 at Fayette, N. Y., in the preach- 
ing of Joseph Smith, Jr., based on a revelation he 
claimed to have received on golden plates, writ- 
ten, long hidden, and finally revealed to him, by 
a prophet Mormon. Mormonism claims to be 
a Christian religion, believing in Christ, in the 
Trinity, and in the Bible. With ‘‘The Book of 
Mormon”’ Smith’s preaching gained many fol- 
lowers, and in 1831 a prosperous Mormon settle- 
ment was made at Kirkland, Ohio, and a temple 
built. Persecuted here, Smith led his followers 
in 1837 to Far West, Mo., and driven from there 
to Nauvoo, Ill., where their numbers reached 
12,000 and they were prosperous in every way. 
A discontented member, however, made trouble. 
Dissension arose; the civil authorities were called 
upon, and Smith was shot by a mob from the 
neighboring region in 1844. Brigham Young, 
who had joined the sect in 1832, now became 
leader, and led the community to Council Bluffs 
in 1845, and in 1847, after an amazing march 
across the prairies and over the mountains, to 
what is now Salt Lake City in Utah. When the 
United States acquired this territory, the Mor- 
mons desired to form a new state called Deseret, 
but Congress would not allow this, and in 1850 
the Territory of Utah was formed, Brigham Young 
being the first governor. In 1852 the practise of 
polygamy was first openly proclaimed, and even 
enjoined upon Mormons as a means of grace, tho 
it is said to have been promulgated within the 
church in 1843, and is said by some to have been 
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practised by the leaders from the beginning of the 
church. This step created opposition through the 
country, and as early as 1862 Congress took some 
steps to stamp it out. Little, however, was ac- 
complished. The Mormon priesthood had all the 
pews in the territory, and little could be done. 
n 1882 stronger efforts were made. The Ed- 
munds Law made bigamy and polygamy in U. S. 
territories punishable with a fine of not over $500 
and imprisonment up to five years. Any one 
cohabiting with more than one woman could be 
imprisoned six months or fined $300 or both. 
Any juryman who believed in polygamy could be 
challenged. All elections were conducted by a 
special federal commission, and polygamists were 
disfranchised; 12,000 men and women—for 
women had been given the franchise by the Mor- 
mon authorities in 1870, and had strongly sup- 
orted the church—were thus disfranchised. 
ater, in 1887, all women were disfranchised. 
Adultery. and fornication were made criminal 
offenses. Witnesses were compelled to testify. 
Marriages must be fully registered, and all ille- 
gitimate children were denied right of inheritance. 
Special oaths were required from voters declaring 
that they were not polygamists. By such meas- 
ures polygamy was broken up, and in 1890 Gen- 
tiles for the first time obtained control of the 
municipal government; 1,100 persons were said 
to have been convicted of polygamy, and over 
$50,000 of church property was confiscated. 
Finally, in 1890 Pres. Wilford Woodruff issued 
a pronunciamento against polygamy. Brigham 
Young had died in 1877. Since then the division 
between Mormons and Gentiles has considerably 
died away. Intermarriages took place. Social 
and business intercourse is continual. In 1894 
President Cleveland granted amnesty and civil 
rights to all convicted of polygamy. In 1896 
Utah was admitted asa state. The church au- 
thorities, however, are still accused of demanding 
obedience to them in political as well as religious 
affairs. For the most recent events see below. 
The industrial and economic development of 
the Mormons, or the Church of Jesus Christ or 
Latter Day Saints, as they are called, is marked. 
The system seems to be purely paternal, even 
tyrannical, but industry is encouraged, and all 
Mormons are given land, none allowed to go in 
want, fine buildings are erected. Even in the 
polygamous period only ro per cent of the people 
were said to have practised polygamy. rom- 
inent wives and children of plural marriages de- 
clared their homes happy. Prostitution was 
unknown. Favoritism between wives was for- 
bidden. On the other hand pathetic stories are 
told of the sufferings of the women, and dark 
massacres, like those of Mountain Meadows in 
1857, and other deeds seemingly traced to the 
door of the leading authorities of the church. 
The number of Mormons is increasing in all the 
states near Utah. In 1890 there were reported 
144,352; in 1906, 300,000, with 796 churches and 
700 ministers. 
The most recent public controversy concerning 
the Mormon Church has been as to the seating 
of Senator Smoot, a member of the Mormon hier- 
archy elected to the U. S. Senate. We give a 
brief representative statement pro and con, as 
these sum up the whole present status of the con- 
troversy. 
The Stock A. J. Hopkins, U. S. Senator from 
Illinois, a member of the Committee of Privileges 
and Elections, who joined with three other Re- 
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publican members of the committee in a minority 
report favorable to Smoot, says in brief (The In- 
dependent, Jan. 24, 1907): 


The grounds on which the seat in the Senate of Reed 
Smoot, of Utah, is contested are as follows: First, that he is 
known to have taken what is spoken of as the ‘“‘endowment 
oath,”’ by which he obligated himself to make his allegiance to 
the church paramount to his allegiance to the United States. 

Second, that by reason of his official relations to the church 
as one of its apostles, he is responsible for polygamous co- 
habitation, which yet continues among some of the Mormons, 
notwithstanding it is prohibited by law. 

The charge that Senator Smoot is himself a polygamist 
was never seriously prest before our committee. He is, 
and always has been, opposed to the practise of polygamy 
in the church, and in the State of Utah has been one of the 
bitterest foes of polygamy. 

The evidence that was offered on the first proposition re- 
lating to the endowment oath was of a character that would 
receive but little consideration in a court of justice. The 
witnesses contradicted each other as to the wording ‘of the 
oath and its character. Some of them were shown to be of 
bad repute, others mentally unsound, others drunkards, and 
others who had private grievances that so warped and dis- 
torted their opinions and statements that they were entitled 
to but little, if any, credence. 

There were only seven of all the witnesses who testified 
against Senator Smoot, who attempted to give the endowment 

oath. These witnesses were contradicted not 

only by the positive testimony of Senator 

Endowment Smoot himself, but by a great number of 

Oath witnesses whose character and reputation for 

truth are unquestioned. In my opinion, 

the charge relating to the endowment oath 

was not only not sustained, but the clear pre- 

ponderance of the testimony showed that there was nothing 

in that oath that interfered in the slightest degree with 

Senator Smoot taking upon himself the obligations of a 

senator of the U. S., and performing faithfully and efficiently 
the duties of that great office. 

The senator himself said that he took the endowment oath 
when he was a youth of eighteen years, and that, as he re- 
membered the oath, there was nothing in it that conflicted with 
his duties as a citizen of the state or of the U. S., or with his 
duties as a U.S. senator. 

Much has been made by the general public out of the fact 
that he holds an official position in the church itself, being 
one of the twelve apostles. Those who would have him 
expelled from the senate claim that, by reason of this position, 
he is responsible for polygamous cohabitation, which yet 
continues among some of the Mormonsin Utah. This is the 
most serious charge that has been prest by those who seek 
to have him expelled from the senate. To understand fully 
the nature and character of his position as one of the twelve 
apostles and his responsibility—or, rather, non-responsibility 
—for the practise of some of his associates, it is necessary to 
challenge the attention of the public to the attitude that the 
government of the U.S. has held toward the Mormon Church, 
and those who are leaders of the church, in preaching and 
practising polygamy. 

The federal government is in part responsible for the 
polygamy that we find in Utah to-day. President Fillmore, 
in 1850, gave both recognition and encouragement to the 
practises of polygamy in the Mormon Church in Utah by 
appointing Brigham Young, the head of the church, governor 
of the Territory of Utah, with full knowledge that he was an 
open advocate of polygamy and at the time had a number of 
plural wives. The Senate of the U.S. confirmed that appoint- 
ment. He was reappointed by President Pierce and recon- 
firmed to the great office of Governor of Utah by the Senate 
of the U. S. For many years polygamy was taught by 
Brigham Young and his followers as one of the doctrines of 
the church, without any interference upon the part of the 
general government; and plural marriages were entered into 
without objection or any legislative hindrance. 

There has been much legislation by the Congress designed 
to prohibit both plural marriages and polygamous cohabita- 
tion. The successive acts were fought through to the court 
of last resort and then came the ‘‘manifesto’”’ of Wilford 
Woodruff, forbidding further plural marriages. At the time 
it was issued there were 2,400 polygamous families in tke 
Territory of Utah. There were, in 1905, Over 300,000 mem- 
bers of the Mormon Church in the State of Utah; of this 
number there were only 500 polygamous families. Since the 
manifesto of 1890 very few plural marriages have been en- 
tered into by Mormons. Time is the great corrector of this 

evil. The 2,400 polygamous families of 1890 
had dwindled to 500 in 1905. No new polyg: 
amous marriages are recognized or permitte 
pe ee by the church. 
arrlageS “From the fact that, under the statutes of 
1882 and 1887, the children of plural wives 
were legitimized, it has been felt unwise by 
many non-Mormons of Utah to prohibit the fathers of such 
children from living with, supporting, and caring for them. 
And if the father was to support, educate, and care for his 
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children, it seemed to many heartless to exclude from this 
relationship the mother, who had entered into this relation 
from the purest motives and at a time when she believed that, 
in the sight of God and man, she was justified in entering into 
this relation. 

Senator Smoot, by t*e determined stand that he has 
always taken, has been one of the great factors in the church 
in stamping out polygamy. He has not only lived up to the 
spirit of the laws of our country and the manifesto of 1890 
of his church, but has been an active and earnest worker in 
the church to spread the sentiment that no more plural 
marriages will be tolerated. 

The testimony that was taken before our committee shows 
that one of the bishops of the church who violated the mani- 
festo and the laws of our country by taking a plural wife out- 
side the limits of Utah, when he returned to the state was 
prosecuted by Senator Smoot before the courts of the state 
and was also deprived of his official position in the church by 
the direct influence of Senator Smoot. 

Since Reed Smoot became one of the twelve apostles of the 
Mormon Church in 1890, the conditions in Utah have been 
such that Gentiles as well as the Mormons have acquiesced in 
a polygamous cohabitation with those few remaining who 
married before the manifesto of 1890. 

They have recognized that such polygamous cohabitation is 
an evil, but that the interests of society will be best subserved 
by permitting time to eliminate the few polygamous families, 
comparatively, that yet remain. 

The people of Utah have the same right to elect their senator 
from the Mormon faith that the people of another state have 
to elect their senator who is a member of the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, or Catholic Church. The people of Utah have 
elected him as one of their senators, and I see no valid or 
legal reason for interfering with the choice of the people of 
that state. 


A contrary view is exprest by the Rev. S. E. 
Wishard, D.D., a synodical missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church for Utah, with headquarters 
in Salt Lake City, said to be a careful man and 
to know whereof he speaks. He says in brief 
(The Independent, Jan. 12, 1907): 


The Mormon hierarchy has violated the oaths and covenant 
made with the U. S. Government, by which statehood was 
secured. The president of the church, of whom the authori- 
ties of the church declare and teach that ‘‘he has the same 
authority that God has, and by virtue of that authority is in 
reality a part of God,”’ has sworn before all the country that 
he is a lawbreaker. Mr. Smoot, knowing that fact, voted to 
sustain this lawbreaker as the ‘“‘ prophet, seer, and revelator,”’ 
as ‘having the same authority that God has.” 

It is said, ‘‘Now and then plural marriages take place. 
sometimes escaping the law by being celebrated in Mexico.” 
There never has been a man punished by law or disciplined 
by the church for the crime. Three of the apostles have 
entered into plural marriages without modestly retiring to 
Mexico. They have all escaped the law, and that without 
going abroad to hide their crimes. 

Fifteen men control the Mormon people in all the world. 
Nearly all of them are violating the law, and the three or four 
men who are kept out of polygamy for a purpose are sustain- 
ing the criminals, living in harmony with them, offering no 
rebuke for lawlessness and crime. 

In the days when Utah was a territory, under national 
government, Congress sent some of these same men to the 
penitentiary for violating the law of the government. They 
were amnestied on their pledge to abstain from crime and 
have violated their pledge. Are they less criminal for vio- 
lating their own state laws and constitution which they 
adopted to get statehood and escape control of the laws of 
Congress ? 

It will be said that Apostle Smoot is not himself a violator 
of the law, a criminal, and therefore should not be disturbed. 
I reply that he consents to the conduct of the criminals, is 
at one with them, sustaining them in their unlawful conduct, 
and attempts to reap the benefit of the same. In legal 
phrase he is particeps criminis. Indeed, he is in the Senate 
of the U. S. by virtue of his support of these men in their 
crime. 

That the hostility of the Mormon hierarchy is not a figment 
of non-Mormons, an invention of ‘‘the bigoted persecutors of 
Mormons,”’ will be seen by their own statements. The men 
who speak and teach for the Mormon people shall be permitted 
to speak for themselves. 

ist. ‘‘The priesthood . . . holds the keys of Revelation of 
the oracles of God to men upon the earth, the power and the 
right to give laws and commandments to individuals, churches, 
rulers, nations, and the world; to appoint, ordain, and establish 
kingdoms,’’—‘‘ Key to Theology,’’ Fourth Edition, p. 70, a 
book published and sold to the people. 

2d. The priesthood “‘is the legitimate rule of God, whether 
in the heavens or on the earth, and it is the only legitimate 

ower that has a right to rule on the earth.’’—Apostle John 
‘aylor in ‘Journal of Discourses,” vol. v., p. 186. 
3d. “Some may inquire, Is it right, is it lawful, for another 
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government to be organized in the U. S., of a theocratical 
nature? Yes, perfectly so.’-—Apostle Orson Pratt, ‘‘ Journal 
of Discourses,’’ vol. iii., p- 72. 

The Mormon hierarchy claims to be that theocratical 
government, and has ruled the people with despotism. 

4th. ‘‘The day will come when the U. S. Government and 
all others will be uprooted, and the kingdoms of this world will 
be united in one, and the kingdom of God [which always 
means the Mormon hierarchy] will govern the whole earth, 
and bear universal sway.’’—Vol. iii., p. 71. 

sth. ‘‘The kingdom of God [the Mormon hierarchy] is an 
order of government established by divine authority. It is 
the only legal government that can exist in any part of the 
universe. All other governments are illegal and unauthorized.” 
—Apostle Orson Pratt on the Kingdom of God. 

6th. “‘When God sets up a system of revelation, as he has 
done by the priesthood in these latter days, he sets up a 
system of government that shall rule both temporal and 
spiritual matters.’’-—Mzllennial Star, vol. xxiii., p. 214. 

ath. ‘‘The priesthood will bear rule, and hold the govern- 
ment of the kingdom under control in all things.” —*‘ Journal 
of Discourses,” vol. ii., p. 189, Brigham Young, 

These quotations, teaching the supremacy of the Mormon 
hierarchy over all civil government, can be multiplied almost 
without limit. These teachings claim to be inspired, and 
have never been repudiated, changed or modified, but prac- 
tised to their utmost limit. It is to be noted always and 
everywhere that the hierarchy never uses the phrase ‘* King- 
dom of God"’ as referring to the spiritual reign of Christ, but 
to the material and political supremacy of the Mormon 
priesthood as ‘“‘the only legal government that can exist in 
any part of the universe.” 

Apostle Smoot had to get permission, bya law of the priest- 
hood, from the other members of the hierarchy to be a candi- 
date for the Senate. And when that permission was granted 
the Mormon legislature had only one thing to do, and that 
was toelect him. He is therefore in the Senate to represent 
the hierarchy, and not the American sentiment. ... It 
will be well for the American papers to make the discovery 
soon which has been patent to the patriotic people of Utah for 
many years. 


MORRIS, MAX: Fourth vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor; born 1866, at 
Mobile, Ala.; self-educated. At an early age he 
went to Colorado and found work at various 
trades. In 1884 he became a clerk and from the 
first took an active interest in the movement for 
the organization of that honorable calling. In 
1896 was elected international secretary-treasurer 
of the Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association, a position he has held ever since. 
Starting with a few struggling unions, by a wise 
and vigorous policy he has built up an organiza- 
tion numbering 50,000 members. One of the 
principal benefits largely secured by the associa- 
tion has been the earlier closing of retail stores, a 
custom now become almost universal. Mr. Mor- 
ris has served three terms in the Legislature 
of Colorado. He believes that conditions are 
changing so rapidly that no set line of policy is to 
be followed by those seeking the advancement of 
labor, but every opportunity must be watched 
for and eagerly seized upon to better the situa- 
tion and the prospects. Address: 318 Appel 
Building, Denver, Col. 


MORRIS, WILLIAM: Poet; Socialist; born at 
Walthamstow, near London, 1834. He was ed- 
ucated first at the school of that place, at Marl- 
borough, and at Exeter College, Oxford. In 
1856 he was articled to Mr. Street, the architect. 
He also studied painting, but in 1863 devoted 
himself mainly to the design and manufacture of 
artistic household furniture, wall-paper, stained 
glass, and other decorations. Later on started 
an ideal factory. near Merton Abbey, and founded 
the ‘Kelmscott Press,’’ for printing according to 
the canons of the truest art. In literature he 
early commenced contributing to the papers, 
mainly the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. 
During the next twenty years he made himself 
one of the foremost names in modern English 
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letters, especially in his poems. Now came a 
change. Up to 1877 he had been, as he called 
himself, ‘‘the idle singer of an empty day.”’ His 
experience in the commercialism and consequent 
degradation of modern art now drove him to so- 
cialism. In 1885 he was instrumental in forming 
the Socialist League, and since that time he 
worked strenuously for socialism, editing and 
writing for The Commonweal, attending meetings 
and addressing open-air audiences of working’ 
men. He published numerous Socialist lectures, 
tracts, and chants, such as ‘‘Art and Socialism ”’ 
(1884); ‘‘Signs of Change”’ (1888) ; ‘‘ Useful Work 
versus Useless Toil,’”’ etc. In 1888 he repub- 
lished from The Commonweal ‘‘A Dream of John 
Ball,” a most beautiful Socialist prose poem; in 
1892 ‘‘News from Nowhere,” a socialistic and 
artistic Utopia; and in 1894, in conjunction with 
Belfort Bax, ‘‘Socialism, its Growth and Out- 
come.’’ Altho he retired from the editorship of 
The Commonweal, which passed into Anarchist 
hands, Mr. Morris worked most fruitfully as 
“poet, artist, and Socialist’’ until his death, 
which occurred Oct. 3, 1896. 


MOSELY, ALFRED: English economist and 

hilanthropist; born 1855 at Bristol, England. 
as educated privately and in Bristol Grammar 
School. During the Boer War he went to South 
Africa as a staff member of the Princess Christian 
Hospital, and was decorated for his services in 
behalf of the sick and wounded. In 1902-3 he 
conducted an English commission of twenty-six 
members to study industrial and educational con- 
ditions in the United States, and as a result an 
important report of their findings was issued. 
He was a member of the Tariff Commission in 
1904, and is author of ‘‘Reports and Pamphlets 
on Industrial and Educational Matters and Eco- 
nomics.’’ Address: West Lodge, Hadley Wood, 
Barnet, England. 


MOSES (Hebrew Moscheh): The great leader 
of the Hebrew race, who led them out of slavery 
in Egypt and founded the Hebrew theocracy in 
Palestine. Modern scholarship has thrown grave 
doubts on the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, but few question that Moses was an his- 
torical character and one of the greatest leaders 
and social reformers of the human race. There 
are traditions of him (Egyptian) in Manetho, 
(Hebrew) in the ‘Midrash,’ and Josephus 
(Greek) in Philo, tho they are mainly based on 
the Bible narrative. He was probably born at 
Heliopolis in the eighteenth dynasty in Egypt, 
or 1500 B.c., according to the Bible chronology. 
His social system was a theocratic socialism, 
based on the fatherhood of God and the unity of 
the people. Land was considered as belonging 
to God, and the individual only allowed and pro- 
tected in its use. The poor and infirm were par- 
ticularly protected. (See Jupaism; also the 
Bible itself: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy.) 


MOST, JOHANN JOSEPH: Prominent anarch- 
ist; born at Augsburg, 1846; moving to Berlin, 
early became known as a leader of the most vio- 
lent and anarchistic wing of German socialism in 
connection with the International; he was driven 
out of their organization by the Socialists. Ex- 
pelled from Berlin, 1878, he went to London, and 
there, 1879, founded the Fretheit, an organ of 
anarchist communism. In 1881 he was con- 
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demned to sixteen months’ hard labor for his 
incendiary utterances concerning the assassina- 
tion of the Czar. In 1882 he emigrated to New 
York, and published his paper from that city. 
Imprisoned more than once, he became the lead- 
ing anarchist-communist in the United States. 
He was the author of ‘‘Die Lésung der sociale 
Frage’’; ‘‘Die Anarchie’’; ‘‘Social Monster,”’ etc. 
He died in 1906. 


MOTT, LUCRETIA COFFIN: Woman’s suf- 
fragist and abolitionist; born 1793 on Nantucket 
Island, Mass. She was educated at a Friends’ 
school near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where she met 
James Mott and married, 1818. She became a 
preacher among the Quakers, and joined the Lib- 
eral or Hicksite Party, 1827, owing to her strong 
hostility to slavery. After attending the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society Conference, she organ- 
ized the woman’s section of that body. But the 
feeling for abolition was not universal among 
the Friends, and when, in 1840, at the World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention, women were excluded, 
she and Elizabeth Cady Stanton discust plans for 
a woman’s right movement, which they launched 
in 1848 at Seneca Falls, N. Y. Besides the abo- 
lition of slavery and the attainment of woman’s 
rights, she was interested in the temperance 
movement and other endeavors for the uplift of 
mankind, e. g., universal peace. She died 1880. 


MUENSTERBERG, EMIL: German jurist; au- 
thor; born, 1855, in Danzig; studied in Zurich, 
Leipsic, and Géttingen. As assessor in 1882-83 
he became interested in social questions and 
devoted his leisure to the study of national eco- 
nomics and politics at the University of Berlin, 
as well as to his work of the Poor Board, and has 
practically since that time been continually ab- 
sorbed in the study of the theoretical and practi- 
cal working of the poor-law system. In 1887 
was made a judge of the court in Menden, West- 
falen, and from 1890-92 was Mayor of Iserlohn. 
Called by the Senate, in 1892, to Hamburg to re- 
organize the system of poor-laws there. Dr. 
Muensterberg afterward settled in Berlin’to busy 
himself with social and scientific work. He was 
chosen city councilor in 1898, and since that 
time has been president of the poor board of the 
city. Particularly interested in public charity 
organization and the education of public opinion 
in these matters both by speaking and writing. 
A member and president of many social and 
benevolent organizations, and general secretary 
of the National Conference of Charities. He is 
author: ‘‘Individual-Charity Statistics’’; ‘‘The 
Draught of a Civil Code Relating to Charities”’ ; 
“Rural Poor-Laws”’; ‘‘A Union of Public and 
Private Charities’; ‘‘Care for the Homeless in 
Cities’’; ‘‘ Alimony, An Introduction to Practical 
Charity’’; ‘‘Woman’s Charity Work,” etc. Ad- 
dress: W. 10 Dérnberg Strasse, Berlin, Germany. 


MUN, COMTE DE: French Catholic Christian 
Socialist; born at Lumigny, Seine-et-Marne, 1841. 
He served in the army as an officer of cuirassiers, 
and took part in the Franco-Prussian War, dur- 
ing which he was made a prisoner. After the war 
he was active in establishing Christian labor- 
unions, and abandoned his military career. In 
1876 he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, 
and has been repeatedly reelected. At first a 
royalist, he threw himself into Catholic Christian 
socialism, and, a brilliant orator, he succeeded in 
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forming a Catholic party, but without enduring 
success. In 1888-89 he was a moderate Bou- 
langerist, and since 1892 has been identified with 
the republicans. In 1897 he was made a member 
of the Academy. He has written ‘‘Discours et 
Ecrits Divers” (1888). 


MUN, THOMAS: English mercantilist; born 
in London, 1571. He amassed a considerable for- 
tune by commerce with the East. In 1628 he 
had charge of a petition from the merchants of 
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facts, making possible in Part I. the condemna- 
tion of large slum areas and the provision for re- 
housing at least one half (in London) of the people 
displaced; in Part II. the dealing with and recon- 
struction of small slums; in Part III. the erection 
of workmen’s dwellings on any areas. Under 
these acts English cities have recently done large 
work. The London County Council has formed 
a special housing department. The Municipal 
Year Book (1906) gives the following summary of 
its operations: 
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Ostend to Parliament; in 1630 he received from 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany a license to trade in 
his dominions. He died in 1641. Mun is one 
of the earliest English mercantilists. His chief 
work, containing excellent reflections upon supply 
and demand, and practical conclusions which it 
would be well for England to apply, is still extant. 
It is ‘‘England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade”’ 
(probably written in 1630, but not published till 
1664, long after his death). It is noteworthy 
that, in opposition to many mercantilists, he ad- 
vocated the exportation of gold when a surplus 
of that metal remained in the country. 


MUNICIPAL HOUSING (IN GREAT BRITAIN) 
(for Germany and other countries, see Housinc): 
Housing legislation in Great Britain began with 
Lord Shaftesbury’s Act of 1851, amended and 
added to, but without large results down to 1882. 
Under these acts the (London) Metropolitan 
Board of Works, however, spent £1,325,415 on 16 
schemes, selling or letting lots to various compa- 
nies for 7,026 working-class dwellings, with 14,- 
093 rooms. Birmingham cleared ‘95 acres for 
4550,000; Glasgow, 88 acres for £600,000; Liver- 
pool spent £500,000; Greenock, £200,000; and 
Wolverhampton, £267,862. In the majority of 
these cases some of the persons displaced were 
rehoused in dwellings erected by the municipal 
authorities. 

Owing to the expensive working of these acts, 
however, they were not used much after 1882, and 
it became necessary to consolidate and amend 
them by the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, modified by subsequent acts, particularly 
in 1903. 

The principal act as to housing has three main 


The largest of these undertakings is that of the 
Wood Green and Tottenham estate, situated in 
the parishes of Tottenham, Wood Green, and Ed- 
monton, some six miles from the city, and com- 
prizing altogether 225 acres. It is estimated that 
accommodation for 42,500 persons in cottages and 
in tenements over shops can be provided on the 
estate. The cottages, which will be two stories 
in height, will contain three to five rooms each, 
and each will have its own garden. It is pro- 
posed to take advantage of the River Moselle, 
which runs through the eastern portion of the 
estate, and some slightly rising ground upon its 
bank, which is difficult to build on, to arrange a 
public garden of about two acres and a quarter, 
with the river flowing through it. Four other 
smaller gardens will be arranged on other parts 
of the site, which will help to preserve the healthi- 
ness of the estate. There will be a public library 
and other improvements, including cheap and 
easy access to the city. 

Besides the housing operations of the London 
County Council, the city corporation (in the city 
proper), the Borough Councils of Battersea, Bir- 
mondsey, Camberwell, Chelsea, Hammersmith, 
St. Marylebone, St. Pancras, Shoreditch, Step- 
ney, Westminster, Woolwich, and other Lon- 
don boroughs have undertaken various housing 
schemes. 

Outside of London, Glasgow, beginning in 
1866, has redeemed a tract of 88 acres and, at 
large expense, built 30 new streets, a large num- 
ber of houses, which it rents and has thus gained 
a revenue, slowly paying off the total cost, pro- 
viding better homes, and giving the city a valu- 
able property. Alexandra Park has been laid 
out; municipal lodging-houses built. Over 
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2,000,000 has been expended. Much work has 
been done in the erection of block dwellings and 
lodging-houses for the very poor. These include 
527 one-room, 1,165 two-room, 257 three-room 
dwellings. Altogether, 1,965 dwellings, contain- 
ing 3,700 rooms, have been erected by municipal 
action in various parts of the city. The lodging- 
houses show a profit of 4 to 44 per cent, and the 
dwellings give a return of about 44 percent. The 
rent “‘per 1,000 cubic feet”’ varies from 1s. 4d. to’ 
1s. 8d. per week, and the cost of building has 
varied from £70 to £93 per room, 

Liverpool by 1906 had demolished a large num- 
ber of unsanitary houses and erected 1,224 tene- 
ments; 118 one-apartment houses; 542 two- 
apartment houses; 449 three-apartment houses; 
115 four-apartment houses, with 13 shops; more 
tenements are under construction. Rents in 
these vary from 2s. to 5s. 6d. per week. The total 
number of rooms completed to the middle of 1905 
was 4,058, with 15 shops, and the cost of building, 
together with the valuation of sites for housing 
purposes, was £332,000, while the gross annual 
rental was £16,500. Thus the average inclusive 
cost was about £80 per room, and the average 
rent about rs. 6d. per room per week. The net 
return on the later dwellings is from £1} to £2 
per cent; and the charge on the rates in respect of 
rehousing the dispossest is £6,000 per annum, 
or a rate of about $d. in the pound. This, how- 
ever, includes the provision of a sinking-fund, 
which will put the ratepayers in possession of 
valuable properties at the expiration of periods 
varying from 30 to 60 years. 

Birmingham has undertaken even larger 
schemes. The first area dealt with was 93 acres 
inextent. The houses were old and dilapidated, 
and the death-rate double that of the healthiest 
part of the borough. The estimated expenditure 
was as follows: Cost of purchasing properties, 
£1,310,000; street-making, £34,000; total, £r1,- 

44,000. Less value of surplus land, £794,000. 

et cost, £550,000. One of the streets formed 
on the area is Corporation Street, 1,484 yards long, 
22 yards wide. The city did not acquire all the 
properties. It purchased about 45 acres, and 
1,867 dwelling-houses out of 3,744 upon the area. 
About 1,200 were taken down; the remainder were 
repaired and put in sanitary condition by remov- 
ing buildings where too crowded, rebuilding con- 
veniences, paving yards, providing proper system 
of drainage, etc. The greater portion of land ac- 
quired has been let on building lease (75 years) for 
shops and other premises. The ground rents 
produce about £45,902 per annum, and the rents 
of premises left standing on the uncleared portion 
of the land amount to £17,109 per annum gross. 
The city has acquired other areas not so centrally 
situated, and has provided thereon 103 cottage 
dwellings, which more than pay their way. 

Manchester has cleared several large areas, 
and has erected on them block dwellings, tene- 
ment-houses, cottages, and a model lodging- 
house. Plans have been prepared for the de- 
velopment of the Blackley estate of 243 acres on 
the city boundary, acquired at a cost of £36,646, 
for houses for the working classes and also for 
allotments. 

Virtually all the larger cities in Great Britain 
and many smaller boroughs have undertaken 
similar housing schemes, in proportion to their 
size. (For statistics of totals, see MUNICIPAL 
TRADING.) 

REFERENCES; See MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP, 
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MUNICIPAL MARKETS AND ABATTOIRS: 
Markets and abattoirs in Europe are very largely 
municipal. As a rule, municipal markets are a 
source of profit to the authorities, but the main 
benefits derived from municipal ownership are 
cleanliness, public convenience, and the protec- 
tion of the purchaser from unsound food. In 
Great Britain extensive and successful markets 
are owned by the municipalities of Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Bradford, Bolton, Wolver- 
hampton, Exeter, Halifax, Huddersfield, Leeds, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Shrewsbury, and by the 
Corporation of the City of London. 

Glasgow has the largest cattle market and pub- 
lic abattoir in Scotland. Edinburgh has made 
excellent provision, too, and, in England, Leeds 
possesses an abattoir, constructed in 1899, which 
is a model of what is required in modern cities. 

France led the way in the provision of abattoirs 
and meat markets; Germany has now more munic- 
ipal abattoirs than any other country in Europe, 
even the smallest German city having them. 


MUNICIPAL MILK-SUPPLY: By the term mu- 
nicipal milk-supply is meant the taking over of 
the milk industry of a town by the public health 
authority and its organization in one system, 
such as the postal service. This would involve the 
ownership of the farms with their live stock, the 
treatment and distribution of the dairy produce 
by the local goyerning body, and the control of all 
the conditions of milk production by a committee 
of the Town Council. Thus the supply of milk 
would follow the lead set by the chief water-sup- 
plies in Great Britain, and would be carried on 
with a regard for public utility and safety, and not 
for the ends of private profit. 

But the term often implies only a partial munic- 
ipalization of the milk industry, and in this case 
it may be meant to imply one of the following: 

1. A depot owned and worked by the town 
authority, receiving its milk either from its own 
farm or from a privately owned one, and supply- 
ing either simple or modified milk for infants who 
are obliged to be hand-fed. The article supplied 
may be had either above, at, or below cost price. 
Such depots are under the control of the Medical 
Office of Health, and there is always careful super- 
vision of the children being fed and of the sources 
of milk-supply. 2. Some may imply by the term 
under discussion simply one or more depots es- 
tablished by the local authority for the sale of 
pure milk to the poorer classes only, thus insuring 
the better nourishment, and a higher standard of 
purity of food, for those who are least able to look 
after themselves. Such a system has been inau- 
gurated privately in Paris by D. Rothschild, and 
in Copenhagen by M. Busch. 

The movement is commencing in earnest in 
most European countries and also, in America, 
and represents a revolt against the present un- 
sanitary and disorganized state in which the milk- 
supply is at present carried on. The recent par- 
liamentary inquiries conducted in Great Britain 
into alleged physical deterioration of the people, 
have shown that wide-spread physical unfitness 
does exist, that the reduction in sixty years of the 
general death-rate has been considerable (22.4 pe- 
riod 1841-50 to 18.2 in the decennium 1891- 
1900), while the infantile mortality in the same 
period shows no signs of reduction, being about 
152 per 1,000 births in both periods named. This 
has led to more inquiry into the part played by 
the food of the younger generation—of which 
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milk does or should form an important factor. 
This inquiry has shown that for adults the food- 
supply has, since the days of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, improved in quantity and quality, 
and has also become less adulterated. On the 
other hand the decline in breast-feeding has been 
accompanied by a reduction in the quality and 
purity of the milk upon which infants were being 
increasingly fed. A pure water-supply, gained 
entirely through State and municipal action, re- 
duced the epidemics of the nineteenth century, 
while milk epidemics are still very serious and 
common. Thus a movement of the science of pub- 
lic health toward the personal life of the citizen 
was bound to lay great stress upon the necessity 
for the immediate reform of the milk-supply. 

So far no public authority has taken over the 
supply of milk as a whole. But there are many 
instances in the United Kingdom of municipal 
milk depots for infants. The first 
depot was established at St. Helens 
(Lancashire) in 1899; others follow- 
ed: Liverpool, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and Dukinfield in 1901, Battersea in 
1902, Leith and Bradford in 1903, and Bromley, 
Glasgow, and Dundee in 1904. Lambeth and 
Woolwich are commencing installations. The 
Finsbury (London) borough has just taken over 
the depot started under private auspices. In the 
United States the city of Rochester, N. Y., in 
1897, established an infants’ milk-supply. Here 
the control of cows, utensils, bottles, etc., is di- 
rectly in the hands of the health authorities, and 
the processes are carried out at the farm. In 
France the municipality of Lyons has just estab- 
lished a depot in connection with its own farm. 
In Germany, Spain, and other European coun- 
tries the movement is spreading, but it is at pres- 
ent worked mainly on private lines with munici- 
pal subsidy. 

The following facts have come to light: 200 ty- 
phoid-fever epidemics have been traced to pol- 
luted milk in Great Britain, about 18 epidemics 
of diphtheria, 73 outbreaks of scarlet fever. In 
1go1 there were 30,121 deaths from infantile 
diarrhea—a disease closely associated with a pol- 
luted milk-supply. In Brighton, in r901~—2, there 
were 226 deaths due to the latter cause, and 191 
were traceable to the conditions of milk-supply. 
In the United Kingdom it is estimated that milk 
is daily being consumed from 40,000 tuberculous 
udders. 

The milk trade, by the very nature of the ar- 
ticle dealt with, essentially favors dishonesty. 
Dirty methods are hidden by the use of chemical 
preservatives in the milk. But in addition, 
water is commonly added to the whole mill, or it 
is ‘‘toned down” with separated milk, cream is 
abstracted, and diluted condensed milk is used as 
an adulterant also. In 1902 11.6 of the samples 
taken for analysis in England and Wales were re- 
ported against. In London in the same year 
15.6 per cent was the number. In Finsbury 25 
per cent of samples were adulterated (taking a 
Pes of ten years). The Local Government 

oard of England estimated, in a report, that 
Londoners were paying £30,000 per annum for 
water illegally added to their milk. 

The problem is how to supply a pure article 
from healthy cows, passing through as few hands 
as possible, and this without raising the price. 
At present the large number of small producers 
tends to hide the dangers of dirty production, 
makes it difficult to seize and destroy all diseased 
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animals, and render contact with dirt and disease 
much more likely. All these dangers would be 
eliminated, it is claimed, by the public health 
authority taking over the whole supply, At 
present the towns are the consumers and the rural 
districts the producers, and in these rural dis- 
tricts it is to the interest, both private and on the 
ground of local taxation, to leave all the sanitar 
laws concerning milk production unadministered. 
This is the case now. By municipalization you 
identify sanitary and financial interests, and 
make the destruction of diseased animals and the 
breeding of a sound herd much easier. 

More capital expenditure would be needed in 
the industry, and much more skilled laborers, and 
this could be made up by the great economies in 
cartage and general handling which a single sys- 
tem would render possible. F. LAwson Dopp. 
REFERENCES: Infantile Mortality and Infants’ Milk Depots, 

by G. F. McCleary, M.D., 1905; Problem of the Milk Supply, 

by F. Lawson Dodd, 1904; Municipal Sanitation in the Ur. 

S., by Chas. Chapin, t901. Articles: The Reform of the 

Milk Supply, by Dr. McCleary, Public Health, April, 1905; 

The Milk Supply of Large Towns, British Medical Journal, 

1903; The Control of the Milk Supply, by Dr. Newman, 

British Medical Journal, 1904; Milk Supply of Two Hun- 

dred Cities and Towns, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

1903. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP (for a general dis- 
cussion of the economic principles involved and 
the arguments pro and con, see PuBLic OWNER- 
sHip. For statistics as to public ownership in 
Great Britain, see MunicipaAL TRADING. For 
municipal ownership in Germany, see Munic- 
IPALITIES (GERMAN). For the United States, 
see LIGHTING, ELECTRIC AND GAS; STREET-RAIL- 
WAYS; WATER-WORKS. See also BERLIN, BIR- 
MINGHAM, CuHiIcaGco, GLascow, LIVERPOOL, MAn- 
CHESTER, NEw York, Lonnon, PARIS, VIENNA): 
We give here a general outline of the history and 
development of municipal ownership. 


Tue MunicipaAL MovEMENT 


The advance of municipal ownership in recent 
years has been very remarkable. From 1800 to 
1900 public water-works in the United States de- 
veloped in round numbers from 6 per cent to 60 
per cent of the whole number. Of the fifty largest 
cities in the U.S., twenty-one originally built and 
now own their own water-works; twenty have 
changed from private to public ownership, and 
only nine are still dependent on private compa- 
nies for their water-supply. 

The public gas plants in the U. S. numbered 
fifteen in 1900 and twenty-five in 1906, a growth 
of 67 per cent against an increase of 48 for the 
private gas works. There are altogether 130 
public gas plants in this country, but most of them 
are small affairs, which it is hardly proper to in- 
clude in this summary. 

In 1881 there was but a single public electric 
lighting plant in the U.S. There are now 1,097, 
and the latest Census Bureau report (1902) shows 
that thirteen plants have changed from private to 
public operation for each plant that has changed 
the other way. 

The municipal ownership of street-railways in 
this country has scarcely begun, there being as yet 
only one public plant, the municipal street-rail- 
way system of Monroe, La., which was opened for 
business Aug. 1, 1905, and is very successful, ac- 
cording to the account sent me by the mayor, and 
the statements published by the-street railway 
journals, 
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In Great Britain more than three quarters of 
the water-works are owned by local authorities. 
More than one half the gas supply outside of 
London has been municipalized. More than one 
half the electric lighting plants belong to munic- 
ipalities, and about one half the street-railway 
systems are owned and operated by municipali- 
ties with nearly 60 per cent of the total track mile- 
age. From Jan., 1894, to March, 1906, the tram- 
ways operated by municipalities rose from 2 per 
cent to 49 per cent of the whole number of tram- 
ways in the United Kingdom, and is now over 50 
per cent. 

The main causes of the movement for the munic- 
ipalization of public utilities in Great Britain are 
to be found in the desire: (1) to secure a better 
and more extended service. (2) To obtain lower 
rates. (3) To secure for the city the profits of 
public-service industries. (4) To improve the 
conditions of labor. (5) To identify the interests 
of owners and the public and bring into harmony 
with the public welfare powerful monopoly in- 
terests, which in private hands manifest more 
or less opposition to the public good. (6) To 
secure to the city, direct, continuous, and com- 
plete control of its streets and all monopoly uses 
of them. In the U. S. the principal causes of 
the municipal-ownership movement have been 
the tendencies to overcapitalization, excessive 
charges, inadequate service, and disregard of 
public health, and safety, manifested by private 
companies, and their corrupt and demoralizing 
relations with our governments and public offi- 
cials. 

Except in the supply of water municipal own- 
ership has not yet had a fair chance in the U. 5. 
owing to adverse laws, the prevalence of the spoils 
system, and the great power and resistance of the 
private companies. ven where cities and towns 
have been allowed to enter upon the operation of 
these public utilities they have been hampered by 
serious restrictions in regard to the field of opera- 
tion, the limitation of indebtedness, etc. Very 
few of the municipalities which have electric-light- 
ing plants are allowed to do commercial lighting. 
They are almost in all cases confined to the light- 
ing of the streets. If the law permitted them to 
sell commercial light, they would be able to 
reduce the cost of production very materially. 
Even as it is, however, many public lighting 
plants make an excellent showing. Detroit, for 
example, and Jacksonville, South Norwalk, Brain- 
tree, Holyoke, Duluth, etc. 

Public sentiment in Great Britain is almost a 
unit in favor of the municipalization of street- 
using monopolies. The recent election in London 
in which the Moderates gained a signal victory 
over the Progressive Party has been interpreted 
by some as a reaction against municipal operation 
of public utilities. The leaders of the Moderate 
Party have, however, distinctly declared that they 
are not opposed to municipal operation of lighting 
and transit systems, but only to the invasion of 
municipal trading into the competitive field— 
municipal banking, insurance, housing, supply of 
gas stoves, electric fixtures, etc., and to the gen- 
eral socialistic policies of the London Progressives. 
The elections were mainly fought on national 
issues, the Education Bill, etc., and was in sub- 
stance a struggle between two national parties for 
the control of the monopolies. 

In the U. S. public sentiment on this question 
is practically an unknown quantity. In a few 
cities where the subject has been more or less fully 
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discust, public opinion has shown a strong tend- 
ency to move in the same direction as in Great 
Britain. In New York, for example, after a few 
months’ discussion in a single campaign, it is be- 
lieved that a majority voted for the municipal-. 
ownership candidate for mayor, tho he did not 
take his seat owing to a fraudulent miscounting 
of the ballots. In Chicago on direct referendum 
the public recently voted three to one and five to 
one respectively in favor of municipal ownership 
and operation of street-railways and lighting sys- 
tems and elected Mayor Dunne on a platform 
calling for the immediate municipalization of the 
street-railways. 

The legislative difficulties, however, and the 
practical obstacles were too great to ‘be readily 
surmounted. The companies took advantage of 
this situation to give the people even worse serv- 
ice if possible than had been afforded in previous 
years. The result was that the people became so 
exasperated with the poor transportation facili- 
ties they possest and the prospect of endless liti- 
gation and obstruction, that they finally accepted 
as a compromise the ordinances drawn up by 
Walter L. Fisher, as municipal-ownership counsel 
for the city in corroboration with the street-rail- 
way companies, providing for thorough reorgani- 
zation of the service under temporary franchises 
subject to municipal purchase and operation at 
such time as the legal questions as to the validity 
of the certificates authorized by the Mueller Law 
as a means of purchase, and other legal questions 
involved, could be determined and the city be 
prepared to enter upon municipal ownership free 
from the present serious handicap. 

There are strong municipal-ownership organ- 
izations in some of the larger cities, for instance 
in New York and Boston, also in Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, etc. There is also a National 
Public Ownership League with headquarters at 
11 St. James Avenue, Boston, and an anti- 
municipal-ownership organization called the 
““Municipal Ownership Publishing Bureau,”’ with 
headquarters at 119 Nassau Street, New York 
City. 

A brief summary of the data relating to -public 
utilities in the U. S. will be found under other 
headings above referred to. For the remainder 
of this article we shall confine ourselves to the 
municipal movement in Great Britain. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Municipal ownership in Great Britain, com- 
monly known as municipal trading (q. v.), is not 
in any sense a theoretical movement, save as it is 
sometimes characterized by its critics as socialism 
or as it is supported by Socialists and used as an 
argument in favor of socialism. As a matter of 
fact, however, it did not come from the Socialist 
movement; but rather from the mercantile or 
commercial classes. The larger cities and bor- 
oughs in Great Britain are mainly in the hands of 
business men, who largely make up the personnel 
of municipal administration, and the movement 
began with them. Indeed, it was well under wav 
long before the voice of labor was raised in local 
affairs. Some cities have owned their water and 
gas undertakings for more than a generation. The 
later extension of the movement to street-rail- 
ways, electric lighting and power, and telephone 
service has been urged as a natural and proper 
application of a program which has already jus- 
tified itself in a financial and social way, 


Municipal Ownership 


Municipal ownership did not come in unop- 
posed. It is still a heated political question, and 
occupies a large amount of attention at West- 
minster and in the press; for public ownership 
is trenching on private business—on the big 
business of municipal franchises, and here and 
there on the small business of the manufacturer 
and retail dealer. The great mass of the people, 
however, are with the movement, the opposition 
coming mainly from a comparatively small num- 
ber of persons most of whom are interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in public-service companies. 

Many trace the beginning of the present move- 
ment to Birmingham, in 1873, when Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, elected mayor, induced the city to 
buy two great private gas plants and to follow this 
up by other large undertakings. Others consider 
the present phase of the movement due to the 
successful experiment of Glasgow in the operation 
of her street-railways, which the city took over in 
1894. The U. S. Bulletin of Labor, Jan., 1906, 
says in brief: 

The general reasons assigned in Great Britain 
for this growth may be classed as follows: 

1. A desire for better and more efficient service. 
With this was the belief that under public owner- 
ship rates and charges could be reduced to the 
consumer and that the earnings could be used for 
the betterment of the service or the lowering of 
its cost. 

2. These enterprises were felt to be essentially 
public in their nature, because of their monopo- 
listic character and the lack of that competition 
which secures low rates and efficient service in 
other industries. Moreover, they are identified 
with the city in many ways. The life and com- 
fort of the people, as well as the proper admin- 
istration of the city’s departments, are depend- 
ent upon water, light, power, and transit. 

3. The street-railway employees were generally 
underpaid and overworked. Their hours of labor 
were from seventy to ninety per week, and wages 
were low. The condition of the men was con- 
stantly under the eyes of the public, and forming 
a numerous body, they could and did make their 
grievances heard. 

4. It was felt that the earnings of such indus- 
tries should go into the public treasury. 

The first undertakings in the line of municipal 
ownership, in Great Britain as in the U. S., were 
water-works, owing probably to the large pre- 
liminary expenditures involved and the com- 
paratively small profits to be made by private 
water-works. Glasgow received powers to go to 
Loch Katrine, thirty-four miles away, for her 
water, as early as 1855. Manchester, beginning 
her water-works in 1847, has pur- 
chased Lake Thulmere in the English 
lake district, 100 miles away, and 
Liverpool (1877) and Birmingham, 
inaugurating her system (1904), have gone to 
Wales, seventy miles from Liverpool. Sheffield 
and other midland cities have followed suit. 
London finally bought out her eight great water 
companies in 1902. (For statistics, see MuNIctI- 
PAL TRADING.) 

As arule, a better supply of water and a reduc- 
tion in the charges for it have resulted from mu- 
nicipalization; and the former has without doubt 
helped toward an improvement in the public 
health. The success of public ownership and 
control is to be gaged from this point of view 
rather than by reference to balance-sheets. Gen- 
erally, local authorities have not laid themselves 
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out to make profits out of water-supplies. In 
many towns no direct charge is made, the cost of 
the undertaking being included in the general 
rates (taxes), and in other cases the charge to con- 
sumers is supplemented by a water-rate. But it 
will be seen, however, from the statistics (see 
MunicipaL TRADING) that, taken in the aggre- 
gate, the municipal corporations of England and 
Wales are making a fair net profit on their under- 
takings. 

There are at present in the United Kingdom 
1,045 municipal water-works and 251 private. (In 
Scotland there are only 14 private, and in Ireland 
none.) 

The municipalization of the gas in Great 
Britain has been less rapid, tho the manufacture 
and supply of gas has been in the hands of Glas- 
gow since 1869, and Birmingham 
began municipalization of the supply 
in 1873. In 1882 the total capital 
outlay by public authorities for 148 
gas undertakings in the United Kingdom was 
417,326,183; in 1904, £37,103,279. From an- 
nual returns to the Board of Trade, as analyzed in 
the Municipal Journal for March 3, 1905, it ap- 
pears that the average price of gas from the munic- 
ipal plants is six cents less than the price charged 
by the private plants (2s. 8d. as to 2s. r1}d.); the 
per cent of net receipts of capital outlay is con- 
siderably higher, tho a number of cities make no 
charge for lighting the city, while it is quite uni- 
versal for them to pay higher wages and allow 
shorter hours to the employees. It appears, too, 
that the public enterprises are more efficient, for 
the net receipts of the local authorities amounted 
to 7.11 per cent of their capital outlay, as against 
5.62 per cent for the private companies; while the 
operating cost of the municipalities was but 73.14 
per cent of the gross receipts, as against 74.42 per 
cent by private capital. 

It is the policy of most towns to supply gas at 
as low a price as possible. Light is looked upon 
as a prime necessity, and its widest use for do- 
mestic purposes a thing to be stimulated. This 
is achieved in a variety of ways. Public as well 
as private authorities aid in the sale of gas-stoves 
and fixtures. Many cities provide meters with a 
penny-in-the-slot contrivance, by which the very 
poor are able to secure a supply of from 25 to 35 
feet, consistent with their purse. Manchester 
offers gas-stoves rent free and sets prepayment 
meters. Birmingham has a similar liberal policy. 
Sheffield is one of the five large towns still sup- 
plied by a private company, and it is so ad- 
ministered in the interests of the community as to 
be secure in its position. 

The Municipal Year Book for 1906 says: 


Gas Supply 


The principal difference between the public and private 
results is, as usual, to be found in the greater economy of 
operation and the cheaper charge to the community. The 
average toll levied by authorities remains unchanged at 2s. 
8d. per 1,000 feet, while that of companies has risen jd. 
to 2s. 114d. If authorities charged at the same rate their 
net revenue would go up from £2,637,677 to £3,419,768, and 
the ratio of operating costs to income would Ail rom 73.14 
to 67.74 per cent, while the equivalent return on capital 
outlay would be 9} instead of 7 per cent. The net revenue 
of both companies and authorities has increased 12 per cent, 
but the make of gas by the latter has expanded 34 per cent, 
while that of companies has only developed 2 per cent. 


Municipal street-railways are a still more recent 
development. For twenty years after the Act of 
1870 the cities built the tracks and leased them 
to private companies to operate. Only three 
cities, Huddersfield, Blackpool, and Plymouth, 
operated their street-cars till Leeds and Glas- 
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gow began to do so in 1894. Since then nearly 
every important city in the United Kingdom 
has followed suit except Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Bristol, and Norwich. Even 
in London the municipality owns and 
operates nearly all the street - rail- 
ways—115 miles out of a total of 
128 miles in the county. Says the U. S. Bulletin 
report: 


Street- 
Railways 


By a fortunate coincidence these leases, which were worked 
as horse-car lines, expired at a time when America and Ger- 
many had demonstrated the success of electric traction. As 
a consequence the cities took over the horse-car lines of the 
companies and then electrically equipped them. In many 
instances this involved a heavy cost to the cities, for most 
of the horse-car equipment, as well as the rails themselves, 
had to be thrown away. The cities, therefore, entered on 
their workings burdened with the double capital cost for both 
horse and electric equipment. 

By the terms of the Tramways Act of 1870, and later 
amendments, the municipality was authorized to take over 
the enterprise, at the end of twenty-one years, on the physical 
or “‘then’’ value of the plant. The tramway companies 
contested the method of valuation adopted and claimed some- 
thing for the franchise. In a case which went up from 
London (The London County Council vs. The London Street 
Tramway Company) the court decided that, as the term for 
which the franchise was granted had expired, the price to be 
pad was the physical or replacement value, no payment for 

tanchise value being contemplated by the act. The com- 
pany claimed £604,090 ($2,939,804) for depots and 44 miles 
of line, but under the decision the arbitrator awarded the 
company only £101,798 ($495,400.) 


The Board of Trade returns for 1906 show the 
following statistics for the United Kingdom: 


TRAMWAY RETURNS FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1906 


Percentages 
Local 
Local author- Companies | au- Com- 
ities Stel sth 
ties | Ties 
Undertakings owned 175| 137|56 44 
Miles of line...... 1,491 748/67 33 
Cost per mile of 
MING foots hese cue £$24.916 £28,072}. . ae 
Miles of track. . . 2,499 1,009|71 29 
Cost per mile of ze, ae 
track: sacha: £14,870 419,250).. i 
Undertakings worked 123 127/49 SI 
Mileage ss 50)5 1,276 963:57 43 
Capital outlay...... 4£31,147.306| £26,305,028].. a 
IRGCei pts fetic.: cares 46,853,486| £3,789,692'.. 
Operating expenses. . £4,323,734| £2,512,029|.. 
Their per cent of 
ysleloyost nF eA eer some ca cl Nt recon eee 63-08/66.28 
Net revenue........ 42,529,752) 41,277,063}. . PY 
Per cent of return 
OM CAPITALS ea: Meier mere nice: levee peace oreo 8 4.8 
Net revenue per mile £1,980 HE, 365) -- i 
Net revenue per car 
—mile....... 7.82 cts. 6.86 cts:].. 
Carmiles Tun ss 5.5). 154,965,781| 89,183,683]. . & 
Passengers carried . .|1,529,596,438] 706,416,339|68 32 
Average fare per pas- 
senger....... 2.01 cts. 2.43 Cts, « 
Operating cost per 
Passenger.... 1.03 cts. 574 Cts.hi 


The returns for 1906 show that out of 2,240 miles of lines in 
operation 1,993 miles were operated by electricity, 72 by 
steam, 26 by cable, 4 by gas, and 145 by horse power, and the 
rest by mixed methods. 

About 30 municipal systems are still held by companies 
under lease, but the number is fast diminishing. The mileage 
thus leased was 215 in 1906, or about 14 per cent of the total 
belonging to local authorities. Private tramway concerns 
decreased by 9 during the year, 7 of them passing into the 
hands of municipal managements. Municipal systems ap- 
pearing for the first time under public control in 1906 are 
those of Pool, South Shields, Erith, Leyton, Littleborough, 
and Walthamsstow. 

It appears from the data above tabulated that the average 
fare per passenger is 14 per cent more for the companies than 
for the public systems, and yet the companies have a higher 
percentage of operating cost to income. The average work- 
ing cost per passenger is less than 14 cents (1.3 cents) for 
the public systems, and nearly 1? cents (1.72 cents) for the 
companies, or 32 per cent higher operating cost for the com- 
panies than for the municipalities, Their capital per mile is 
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larger,! and their net revenue considerably less than for the 
public systems—the return on capital being 4.8 per cent for 
the companies against 8 per cent for the municipalities. With 
57 per cent of the mileage, the municipal systems ran nearly 
twice as many car miles as the companies, and carried more 
than twice as many passengers. Their profits are £1,980 per 
mile against £1,365 for the companies, and 7.82 cents per car 
mile against 6.86 cents for the companies. The municipali- 
ties realize a very large profit on an average 2-cent fare for the 
whole group of local authorities operating their tramways, 
while the companies have a much higher cost and obtain a 
smaller profit in spite of an average fare of nearly 24 cents, 


Concerning fares the U.S. Bulletin report says: 


_ The system of graded fares, or the zone system, is universal 
in Great Britain.? It is a heritage from the old private com- 
panies. The underlying idea is that the passengers should 
pay for the distance traveled. The routes are divided into 
stages upon which a fare of 1 or 2 cents is collected. This 
fare is repeated when the zone limits are crossed. For the 
total distance carried the fare may run as high as 7 or 8 cents. 
The system seems to meet with universal favor and there is no 
tendency to abolish it for a straight 2- or 3-cent fare. 

But while the fare for a long ride may be greater than in 
some American cities, the average fare paid per passenger is 
much lower. And it is the average fare that indicates the 
cost of the service to the rider. It should be noted, however, 
that no transfers are given on British railways, while in the 
United States transfers are very generally given on city lines. 


The average fares in a number of British 
tramway (street-railway) systems are given in 
the following table of data for 1906: 


Aver- Aver- 
he ope 
are are 
MUNICIPAL TRAMWAYS ber PRIVATE TRAMWAYS per 
passen- passen- 
ger ger 
Cents Cents 
Glasgow n.s.e. ast! CxeOS) [Dublin United....2.2% 2.48 
eeds.5 curs sce une on fe2 278 i Edinburgitwass: sone ll e2228 
LAVerpOOly accu ne 2°22. 4| Bristol; wee faeane 2.29 
Manchester..........| 2.38 |London United...... 2.88 
Shetheldeh. ener sso: Norwichieita ay fh, 2.25 


The following table, taken from my report on 
British tramways as a member of the Committee 
of Four, National Civic Federation Commission on 
Public Ownership, shows the distances given for 
various fares by the public and private tramways: 


TaBLE SHOWING FaRES AND DISTANCES IN MANCHESTER 
AND GLASGOW BEFORE AND AFTER MUNICIPALIZATION. 


(From “‘ Municipal and Private Operation of Public Utili- 
ties,”’ part ii., vol. ii., pp. 708 and 709; National Civic Fed- 
eration Report, 1907.) 


MANCHESTER GLAsGcow 
Company Municipality rer gh Ce y 
Dis- Fares Dis- Dis- Fares Dis- 
tances in tances tances in tances 
in miles | cents in miles in miles cents in miles 
AMee I 0.72 rte I 0.58 
I.21 2 2.10 1.12 2 2.30 
Rrhs 3 2.61 1.80 3 3.48 
2.33 4 3-34 2.20 4 4-59 
4 ee 5 4.03 ec 5 5.88 
3.08 6 4.68 3.23 6 6.90 
en's 7 5.43 Hr 7] 8.11 
6.06 8 6.45 8 9.19 
5.38 Io rh 9 10.15 
6.29 12 10 *10.77 


* For 11 cents passengers are carried 11.59 miles, and for 
12 cents, 12.93 miles. 


1 The Board of Trade figures are not conclusive on this 
oint, however, for the company capitalization includes some 
baiidiaas and equipment for lines they lease from municipali- 
ties, and the returns do not state how much is due to this item. 
2 The graded system is not quite universal, for the Munici- 
pal street-railways of Hull make a uniform 2-cent fare, and 
the Sheffield city tramways have a zone system with only two 
fares, 1 cent and 2 cents. Liverpool also has practically a 2- 
and 4-cent zone system, but all other tram systems in Great 
Britain, both public and private, have a complex system of 
fares graded according to distance. The people like that plan 
and it suits their habits and economic condition. The most 
of them could not afford to pay 5 cents for a short ride as our 
people do, 
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Taking into account the greater distance given 
by municipal tramways for each penny and the es- 
tablishment of halfpenny fares in all the munic- 
ipal systems covered by the table except that of 
Liverpool, the total reduction of charges due to 
the establishment of municipal ownership ranges 
from 50 to 56 per cent in the cities under con- 
sideration. In Glasgow fares were reduced about 
33 per cent soon after the city took the line, and 
50 per cent a few years later; in Manchester 
public management reduced fares 50 per cent; in 
Leeds about 40 per cent; in Sheffield, 60 per cent; 
in Liverpool, 50 to 60 per cent, and on long 
routes much more than this; the company fare 
from the center to the suburbs was twelve cents, 
while the city made four cents the maximum fare 
on the same routes. In most cases the traveler 
gets more for two cents on the municipal tram- 
ways than he would have had to pay five cents 
for on the company’s cars. 

Prior to the establishment of municipal owner- 
ship, the average fares were much higher than 
they are now and the distances given for a given 
fare were much smaller. The companies as a 
railway did not go beyond one mile for a penny 
basis for their schedules, but the municipalities 
have increased the average distance from one 
penny to 2, 2.3, 2.4, and 2.5 miles, and existing 
companies, following the lead of municipalities, 
have increased the average penny route to 1.5, 
and on one line of the London United to two miles. 
The average charge per mile is below one half- 
penny for the municipalities and one penny for 
the former companies and three farthings for the 
present companies. 

The municipalization of electricity in Great 
Britain is more difficult to characterize because 
it is too recent to show large results. 
The supply of electricity is regulated 
by the Electric Lighting Acts of 1882 
and 1888, consolidated in 1899. A 
company or a city or borough seeking to supply 
a given area makes application to the Board of 
Trade for a provisional order. This order is usu- 
ally conclusive, and is made only after a more or 
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less exhaustive examination of local conditions, 
needs, and desires, but it is also necessary for the 
city or the private company to secure a private 
act from Parliament confirming the grant. Once 
secured, however, an order or franchise is gener- 
ally regarded as exclusive. Only in London has 
some competition been permitted. 

Franchises are granted in perpetuity. In the 
case of grants to private companies, however, the 
municipality or local authority is given the right 
under the Act of 1888 to acquire the undertaking 
at the end of forty-two years, at the physical 
value. 

The local authorities, however, have power to 
buy out the undertaking before the expiration of 
forty-two years, and many cities have done so. 
In this event, payment must be made for the un- 
expired franchises. In those cases where the 
cities have so purchased, they have been com- 
pelled to pay a big price for the franchise. Says 
the U. S. Bulletin: 


In the city of Liverpool the capital invested by the com- 
pany was but £264,711 ($1,288,216), but the city paid 
£400,000 ($1,946,600) to acquire immediate possession. 
Leeds took over a private plant in 1898 for £370,580 (#:,803,- 
428) whose physical value was but £217,420 ($1,058,074). 
Sheffield paid £300,688 ($1,463,298) for a plant whose phys- 
ical value was but £124.472 ($605,743). Birmingham paid 
£420,000 ($2,043,930) for a £219,000 ($1,065,764) plant; 
and the borough of St. Marylebone, London, was compelled 
to pay £1,212,000 ($5,898,198), after arbitration, for a plant 
whose physical value was but £597,172 ($2,906,138). 

The fact that such high prices had to be paid for franchises 
stimulated many cities to enter the field and erect their own 
plants in fear of having the field occupied by a private com- 
pany. It also led many other cities to buy out existing 
plants in the early years of their existence in order to anticipate 
the further increase of the value of their franchises. 


The following tables give the facts for 1906. 
The first is from the returns of the Board .of 
Trade and the Local Government Board for 
London Plants. 

They are taken from ‘‘Municipal and Private 
Operation of Public Utilities,’ part i., vol. i., of 
the National Civic Federation Report, 1907. 
The pages are given for each table. This part 
of the report was prepared by Dr. Milo R. Malt- 
bie. 


PuBLIC AND PRIVATE PLANTS IN LONDON 


Public Private 
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In addition to the electric-lighting companies, 
some thirty power franchises have been granted 
to private companies for the supply of current 
in bulk, the idea being to manufacture and sell 
to large distributers. These are located in popu- 
lous areas and are designed to sell current to tram- 
ways, electric-lighting enterprises, and large con- 
sumers. As a matter of fact, in the majority 
of cases, these private companies have also se-, 
cured authorization to supply current direct to 
small consumers. 

The next table is from the Electrical Times for 
plants outside of London: 
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The plants of the private companies are much 
larger than those of the local authorities, the 
former having an annual revenue of £1,498,717 
($7,293,506), as against £400,668 ($1,949,851) of 
the latter. If any advantage existed it was 
therefore on the side of the private enterprise. 

It will be noted that the average price charged 
by the private companies is nearly 30 per cent 
higher than the average charged by the municipal 
systems, and that the operating cost per unit sold 
is more than 30 per cent higher for the companies 
than for the municipal plants. The capitaliza- 
tion of the public plants per unit sold is consider- 
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The rates charged by the public undertakings 
are usually below those of the private companies. 
An opportunity for comparison of results is offered 
by the public and private enterprises operating in 
the metropolitan area of London. Fourteen un- 
dertakings are in the hands of the local authori- 
ties, and 15 are operated by private companies, 
These enterprises operate in different parts of the 
city. The average rates charged by 12 of the 
local authorities reporting was 3.17d. (6.44 cents) 
per kilowatt hour. The average production cost 
per unit for the same boroughs, not including in- 
terest and sinking-fund charges, was 1.68d. (3.41 
cents). The average price obtained by the 15 
private companies was 3.45d. (7 cents), and the 
average working cost was 1.66d. (3.37 cents).— 
(Electrical Times, of London, an authoritative 
trade publication. Aug. 17, 1905.) 

The third statement is from Garcke’s Manual, 
a high corporation authority. This table covers 
the whole United Kingdom: 


ably lower in the municipal plants than in the 
company systems. The public plants put twice 
as much into sinking-funds, depreciation, and re- 
serve, and do not have to pay out in interest and 
dividends nearly as much per unit as the com- 
panies. Under municipal operation the public 
gets the benefits which under private operation 
go to the small body of stockholders. 

Of other forms of municipal ownership the 
U.S. Bulletin says: 


In various places it has come to include municipal dwell- 
ings (gq. v.), docks, markets, and baths, race-courses, oyster 
fisheries, slaughter-houses, milk depots, employment bureaus, 
and sewage farms. The Brighton corporation owns the 
local race-course, from which it derives a revenue of from 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year. Municipal theaters have been 
opened at Brighton and Southborough. West Ham manu- 
factures its own paving-stones and sells them to contractors 
at a profit. Colchester has a municipal oyster bed. Man- 
chester produces soap, oil, tallow, and mortar as residuals 
from its gas and other industries. Many cities supplying 
gas deal in stoves and gas fittings. Others, dealing in 
electricity, wire the houses and supply them with fittings. 
Southport and Bradford are advocating municipal tailor- 
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Number of units sold 


Average number per undertaking............- sec eee ee eees 
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Total operating expenses per unit sold................--.-5. 


Trading balance per unit sold 
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ing establishments to manufacture the uniforms of town 
employees. , 

In some of the northern districts of Great Britain proposals 
have been advanced that the municipalities should buy up 
coal-mines for the supply of their industries and the relief of 
consumers. Municipal insurance schemes are finding favor, 
and there is considerable agitation in behalf of municipal 
savings-banks and brokerage establishments for the disposal 
of local securities. A number of cities supply sterilized milk 
for children, and the ultimate municipalization of the entire 
milk-supply is being urged. Glasgow maintains an institution 
for the cure of inebriates. Wolverhampton sells ice to the 
traders of the town. Most of the cities own markets which 
yield a large revenue. Torquay breeds rabbits on a water 
preserve and enjoys therefrom a revenue in reduction of the 
rates; the city has also undertaken sheep-farming. Tun- 
bridge Wells grows hops for sale. Liverpool cultivates beets. 
Many cities operate large sewage farms on which are grown 
supplies for the fire, police, and other departments. The 
town council of Glasgow has acquired a number of large halls 
where concerts and entertainments are given. Music in the 

arks is very generally provided in a number of cities. Baths 
have been established in many towns. 

In Great Britain, as in America, free libraries, schools of 
art, museums, and technical schools are widely promoted. 


Concerning the important matter of adminis- 
tration, it must be remembered that for all munic- 
ipal activities in Great Britain the town council 
is the supreme legislative and execu- 
tive authority. It is a large body, 
its members elected for three years, 
who in turn elect a limited number of 
aldermen for a longer period. The 
mayor is also chosen by the council from its mem- 
bership with the town clerk, who enjoys large 
powers. He is the city solicitor, is highly paid, 
and is an expert official. The members of the 
council serve without compensation. 

The council is divided into large committees, 
which exercise all of the executive powers re- 
posed in the American mayor and heads of the 
departments. Through the committees, subject 
to confirmation by the council, the managers, 
engineer, and higher administrative officials are 
chosen. Subordinate employees are appointed 
by the manager, who is held responsible for the 
administration of the undertaking. 

The merit system prevails in all city employ- 
ment. It is not enforced by law, but by custom 
and public opinion. Tenure of office is for good 
behavior and efficient service. Neither is there a 
spoils system. 

To a considerable extent managers are chosen 
because of their administrative rather than their 
engineering skill. Competent engineers are em- 
ployed by the managers. 

The annual reports of the enterprises are very 
elaborate. They give the administration of the 
undertakings in detail and are annually presented 
to the council in printed form. They are widely 
quoted by the press and carefully studied by the 
public, who show an intimate acquaintance with 
the transactions of the council. In many cities, 
possibly in most of them, membership in the coun- 
cil is highly prized and eagerly sought after. It 
involves an immense amount of labor, but a cor- 
responding appreciation from the community. 

The U.S. Bulletin gives the following reasons 
for the success of municipal ownership in Great 
Britain: 


Administra- 
tion 


1. The traditional distinction that attaches to the public 
service in Great Britain. 

2. The magnitude of public work and the importance of 
municipal enterprise. This makes the town council an at- 
tractive field for the business or professional man of ability 
and the character of the council a matter of interest to all 
classes. The taxpayer and the voter feel that their interests 
must be properly cared for. 

3. The absence, or at least the subordination, of partizan 
spirit in local matters and the elevation of the city’s welfare 
over all other issues. 
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4. The method of nominating candidates by petition rather 
than by party machinery, the election of councilmen at a 
separate election when no other issues are before the people, 
and the limitation of the candidates before the people to the 
two or more nominees from the ward; for the British elector 
(aside from the poor board) has but two officials to vote for— 
a candidate for Parliament and a candidate for the town 
council. The issue before him is always clear and distinct. 
To this should be added the fact that there is no organized 
class that wants anything from the city but good government. 
There are no franchises to grant, no privileges to give away. 
In addition, many cities do most of their work by direct labor 
rather than by contract. They pave the streets, build 
sewers, construct tram-cars, even Build engine-houses and 
model dwellings by direct employment under the city en- 
gineer. There is thus no class whose interest desires the 
election of either partizan or venal officials. There is no 
interest that can be organized and no class whose pocket 
is at war with its civic obligations. 

This interest is still further promoted by the fact that every 
voter isa taxpayer. This, or the possession of real property, 
is the qualification of the suffrage. Even a lodger can vote, 
if he pays a certain sum each week, but the predominant 
element in the English electorate is the taxpaying class. 
This is almost equivalent to universal suffrage. But the 
rates or taxes, instead of being imposed on property as such, 
are amiposed on the rental paid. It is a sort of local income 
tax, he tax is paid largely by the tenant. Asa means of 
stimulating interest in local matters, it is eminently successful. 
It is this pecuniary interest in every act of the council; it is 
the hope of gain or the fear of loss, as much as anything else, 
chek onD ie the jealous watchfulness of local affairs by the 
public, 


The results of the investigation carried on by 
the National Civic Federation on public ownership 
during the last two years fully confirm the con- 
clusions exprest by Dr. Howe in the U. S. Labor 
Bulletin quoted above. 

While the Commission was in London the Right 
Hon. John Burns, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which has general supervision of 
municipal affairs, granted us an audience, and one 
of the most striking parts of the interview was 
when he read the following passages from the 
Labor Bulletin and said, ‘‘That is a true statement 
of the results of municipal ownership in this 
country.’’ Here are the paragraphs he read: 


The municipalization of the street-railways was rendered 
the more natural by virtue of an act of Parliament, passed in 
1870, known as the Tramways Act, which authorized the 
local authorities to lay tracks and then lease them to a private 
company for operation. At the end of twenty-one years the 
cities had power to operate the enterprise themselves. Such 

leases were very generally made in the ‘‘seven- 
ties’”’ and “‘eighties,’’ and the systems were 

Rise of the worked as horse-car lines. The private com- 

M ment Panes rarely, if ever, equipped them with elec- 

ovement tricity. During the last ten years these leases 
have been terminating. Coincident with their 
termination electricity began to be gener- 
ally recognized as the proper method of propulsion. hese 
two facts—the short-term franchises, together with the 
application of electricity to street-railway operation—made 
it an easy as well as a natural matter for the cities to enter 
the field. 

The act of Parliament authorizing electric light and power 
enterprises unexpectedly operated in the same way. 
franchises or working powers for private corporations must 
be obtained from Parliament; they cannot granted by 
the town council. The cities have no legal control over fran- 
chises, except in the case of street-railways, and even in this 
case it is of a negative sort. The Electric Lighting and Power 
Act gives the private companies franchises which are virtually 
exclusive for forty-two years. When private corporations 
sought powers to operate, the cities rushed to Parliament to 
prevent them. In order to do this they had to get the powers 
themselves; but to hold the powers they had to act. Hence 
some towns erected lighting-plants in order to escape being 
turned over to a private company. Other cities, like Liver- 
pool, Sheffield, and Birmingham, permitted privatecompanies 
to enter unopposed. They soon saw the business: growing 
rapidly. As the enterprise became established the franchises 
increased in value.. Many towns, feeling that the business 
must be eventually taken over, and seeing that the franchises 
were increasing in value from year to year, entered into 
negotiations with the companies, and paid immense sums for 
ube franchises in order to anticipate their further increase in 
value. ‘ \ 


For a fuller statement of the facts relating to 
municipal ownership in Great Britain the reader 
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is referred to the papers by Prof. J. R. Commons, 
Prof. E. W. Bemis, Dr. M. R. Maltbie, and the 
present writer in the report of the Civic Federa- 
tion Commission, dated 1907. 

On the subject of municipal ownership in gen- 
eral and the leading divisions of the topic, the 
reader will find full information in the books re- 
ferred to under the heading of ‘‘ Public Owner- 
ship,’”’ especially the Municipal Monopolies, The 
City for the People, the Municipal Ownership, 
number of Municipal Affaits, the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
and the discussion of Public Ownership of Trans- 
portation in vol. ix. of the Report of the U. S. 
Industrial Commission. FRANK PARSONS. 


MUNICIPAL PROGRESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, RECENT: Americans ean no longer, in 
the light of the events of the past few years, be 
justly charged with indifference to municipal 
problems and their solution. The two years 
just passed (1905-7) have outstript all others in 
practical municipal progress. Heroism, hereto- 
fore largely an incident of military activity, is 
now in large degree manifested in civic endeavor. 

Secretary Root’s letter to Mayor Weaver of 
Philadelphia, written after the former had ac- 
cepted the State portfolio, in which he denounced 
“the criminal combination masquer- 
ading under the Republican name”’ 
as constituted of traitors alike to the 
great party whose name they had 
filched and to the interests of the 
community; the address of Secretary 
Taft in the Ohio campaign in which he declared 
that were he to vote in Cincinnati he would vote 
against the ticket nominated by the Republican 
boss there; the independent attitude of Secretary 
Bonaparte in the Maryland campaign; the con- 
spicuous position taken by former Postmaster- 
General Smith in the Philadelphia revolution; 
the eminent public services of former foreign 
ministers Wayne MacVeagh and William Potter 
(the latter running as mayoralty candidate on an 
independent ticket) in the same connection—all 
have tended to reenforce the contention so long 
maintained and insisted upon by the National 
Municipal League that national parties and na- 
tional questions have no proper connection with 
the determination of local issues. This disregard 
of party lines in local elections and the independ- 
ent spirit manifested by the electors constitute 
the most significant developments of the year 
1905-6 and indicate clearly the growth of public 
sentiment along these lines. 

The New York and Philadelphia campaigns in 
Nov., 1905, have occupied a large degree of pub- 
lic attention throughout the country, not only be- 
cause of the issues involved, but be- 
cause of their picturesque elements. 
Just when the election seemed to bea 
foregone conclusion and opposition 
to the will of the bosses of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican machines seemed hope- 
less, District-Attorney Jerome, who had been 
denied a nomination alike by the Democrats, 
the Republicans, and the Municipal Ownership 

arties, determined to give to the voters of New 
Vork County an opportunity to express their 
wishes as to whether or not he should be accorded 
another term, running upon his record only. 

His reelection without any formal party in- 
dorsement, tho he did have the Citizens’ Union 
back of him, was a significant success, Mr, Hearst 
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on the Municipal Ownership ticket was equally 
spectacular, and in spite of unpleasant stories 
widely circulated and believed, the enthusiasm 
for him was evidently due to the sincere and 
earnest belief on the part of many thousands of 
voters that neither of the old national parties 
could be trusted to protect the city’s interest in 
the face of the inducements offered to the leaders 
of those parties by large public corporations. 

* The election-day proceedings were most dis- 
creditable, according to the testimony of com- 
petent observers, and the arrests and convictions 
secured are said to give an inadequate idea of the 
amount of fraud at the polls. There has been a 
dispute ever since the close of the election as to 
the honesty and regularity of Mr. McClellan’s 
election. We have, therefore, the remarkable 
situation of having in the mayor’s chair for four 
years a man who was very far from receiving a 
majority of the votes cast and whose plurality it 
was declared would not stand the verification of a 
tecount. The fact that the people of Greater 
New York have quietly acquiesced in this para- 
doxical result speaks volumes for their spirit of 
obedience to the spirit and the letter of the law. 

The 1907 session of the New York Legislature 
has passed two recount bills, at the instance of 
Governor Hughes. 

For eighteen months (May, 1905—Nov., 1906) 
Philadelphia was the scene of one of the most far- 
reaching municipal revolutions witnessed in any 
American city. After years of misgovernment 
and mismanagement and a degree of corruption 
which astounded even those fairly familiar with 
the situation, Mayor Weaver, with an independ- 
ent indorsement, not only broke the shackles 
which had held him to the Republican organiza- 
tion, but inaugurated a campaign which, for the 
time being, broke up the organization. The im- 
mediate cause of his break was the introduction 
of an ordinance providing for the extension of 
the existing lease of the gas-works for seventy- 
five years in consideration of a lump payment of 
$25,000,000, notwithstanding the fact that the 
present lease (which had about twenty-two years 
to run) would yield the city something over 
$37,000,000 before its expiration. The result 
was that the elections of Nov., 1905, and Feb., 
1906, were carried by the Independents (the City 
Party); there was called an extraordinary session 
of the legislature, which passed a remarkable 
series of reform acts, and the Republicans were 
forced to place in nomination for governor a man 
who was pledged to investigate the capital scan- 
dal, and who is doing it, and in other ways 
repair their previous delinquencies. (See PHILA- 
DELPHIA.) Bat: 

The influence of the Nov., 1905, election in 
Philadelphia was largely felt in the February 
elections in other parts of Pennsylvania. George 
W. Guthrie, for many years a stalwart worker in 
the ranks of municipal reform, was elected by a 
substantial majority as the representative of the 
independent forces to be Mayor of Pittsburg. 

The political situation in Scranton, Pa., has 
been somewhat different from that of many other 
places. The efforts of the Municipal League have 

so greatly changed conditions that 
the city has been singularly free from 
Scranton, Pa. the various ‘‘fashionable”’ forms of 

municipal corruption. Since eight- 
een councilmen were prosecuted by the league a 
few years ago, boodling in the councils and other 
public bodies, if practised at all, has been ex- 
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ceedingly rare, and limited in scope and most 
carefully concealed. 

The reelection of Mayor Cutler in Rochester 
was a well-deserved tribute to a faithful official 
who had administered his office with an eye single 
to the best interests of the community and with- 
out reference to political considerations. 

Buffalo, in national politics Republican, elected 
a Democrat to the mayoralty chair because of his 
known fitness for the office. The majority for 
Mayor Adam, who had served efficiently in the 
board of aldermen, was so large that it carried his 
whole party ticket, and so displaced the existing 
Republican régime. At the same election the 
city voted in favor of owning and operating an 
electric-lighting and power plant. An interesting 
feature of the election was, that out of a total vote 
of 65,000 for the mayoralty candidates, only 
9,641 votes were cast on the last-mentioned prop- 
Osition, 7,691 being in the affirmative, 1,950 in 
the negative. 

In New Jersey the recent significant events 
have been the campaign of Senator Everett Colby 
and the reelection of Mayor Fagan of Jersey City. 
Senator Colby has made his fight within the Re- 
publican Party, and at a direct primary over- 
whelmed the forces of the boss. While he has 
not thus far accomplished all he has aimed for, he 
is forcing the issues all along the line and has 
introduced new standards of public action and 
political activity. 

For years Jersey City has been normally Demo- 
cratic; but Mayor Fagan, a Republican, has been 
three times chosen to the mayoralty; and he owed 
his last reelection to his independent action, he 
having openly defied the party bosses upon both 
sides, altho he received the formal nomination of 
the Republican convention. 

While Cleveland, Ohio, still retains its character 
as a Republican city, Tom L. Johnson has been 
thrice elected mayor, his last majority (12,000) 
being the largest ever given in the city for mayor, 
and about twice the majority secured by him in 
his previous campaigns. The Municipal Associa- 
tion of Cleveland indorsed Mayor Johnson for the 
first time. Lincoln Steffens had described him 
as the best mayor in the U. S. 

Toledo elected another non-partizan mayor in 
the person of Brand Whitlock, and gave him what 
it failed to give the late Mayor Samuel M. Jones 
—substantial support through the election of 
sympathetic candidates to the local council. 

Indiana cities (outside of Indianapolis) have 
been having their first experience with a new 
municipal code, introducing the federal plan. 
This change has been marked by a great awaken- 
ing of interest in municipal affairs and reform 
throughout the state. Communities wholly given 
over to the lowest forms of machine politics and 
corrupt government have developed a new form of 
public opinion in the belief that it would find an 
effective instrument in the new kind of govern- 
ment. Reform clubs have been organized in 
many of these cities. The misuse of public funds 
by officers charged with their collection or custody 
has also aroused public interest. Governor Haniy 
has astonished his partizan friends by showing the 
spirit of a reformer. He has appealed to public 
opinion throughout the state to abolish these 
abuses, and has set the pace by investigating the 
accounts of state officers. In a short time he 
forced the auditor of state and the secretary of 
state to resign their offices; the former, an in- 
fluential politician, was indicted for embezzle- 
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ment and found guilty. In Indianapolis the 
reformers were defeated at the polls in the elec- 
tion of mayor, but their defeat was not dis- 
heartening, as the normal Republican majority 
of 12,000 was cut down to 1,50c. 

Chicago continues to attract a large share of 
public attention. Its municipal experiences are 
varied and illuminating. It is often difficult to 
form a positive conclusion as to the 
meaning of many of the things that 
have been done there. The street- 
railway question, which for a decade 
has been a burning issue, has been settled by the 
passage of an ordinance which received a major- 
ity of upward of 40,000 when submitted to the 
elector as a referendum. Competent observers 
and critics like Walter L. Fisher, who for years 
was secretary of the Municipal Voters’ League, 
and who was traction adviser to Mayor Dunne, 
promoted and supported the ordinance as a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 

The city after many years of agitation has at 
last got some reduction in the price of gas. The 
legislature at its 1905 session authorized the city 
council to regulate the price, and this body re- 
duced the charges from $1 to eighty-five cents 
per thousand feet. While the reduction was not 
sufficiently large to satisfy many elements in the 
community, it is generally considered as estab- 
lishing a useful precedent. 

The Municipal Voters’ League continues a potent 
factor in the selecting and election of honest coun- 
cilmen and this past year it has added efficiency 
to its standards. The success of the Municipal 
Voters’ League has had a far-reaching effect; its 
contest with the street-railway corporations and 
its effort to settle that problem were followed with 
extreme care and breathless interest by municipal 
observers everywhere. Its fight for a high license 
and its gas contest are likewise the subject of 
thoughtful consideration. At the present time it 
is giving careful attention to another important 
problem. A charter has been prepared and was 
submitted to the voters in Sept., 1907, to bring 
the city in harmony with modern needs. 

The most important recent event in Michigan 
has been the vote on the proposition to hold a con- 
stitutional convention. The proposition was car- 
ried by a large majority on a rather light vote. 
The Detroit Municipal League will make an active 
campaign in favor of a non-partizan convention, 
insisting that candidates in each district be nomi- 
nated by petition and their names placed on the 
ballot without any official party designations. 

The progressive elements are mainly bent upon 
securing municipal home rule and the initiative 
and referendum. There is also a great deal of 
discontent with the present system of taxation, 
and the proposed constitutional reforms fall into 
two classes: first, local option in taxation; second, 
the elimination of the uniformity clause and other 
provisions which prevent the separation of state 
and local revenues. The railroads are likely to 
try to overthrow the constitutional amendments 
secured several years ago by the late Governor 
Pingree, providing for the assessment of railroad 
property by a state board and its taxation at the 
same average rate as is applied to other property 
in the state as assessed by local assessors. 

Mayor Rose of Milwaukee has gone down to 
defeat after four successive elections. His re- 
peated successes tended to create a feeling that 
he was impregnable; but Milwaukee felt the effect 
of the reform movement, and in April, 1906, 
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chose Alderman Becker, a young man of vigor- 
ous personality. An interesting feature of the 
campaign was the praise which Mayor Rose, a 
Democrat, bestowed upon the Republican boss. 
Alderman Becker, altho the Republican candi- 
date, had won his nomination without the sup- 
port and cooperation of the Republican managers, 
who were generally believed to be interested in 
Mayor Rose. This tendency to split the ticket 
appeared on all sides. The recommendations of 
the Municipal Voters’ League of Milwaukee were 
very generally regarded. 

Minneapolis has been a center of interest. In 
the autumn of 1905 Mayor Jones decided to close 
the saloons in Minneapolison Sunday. The order 
was issued on Oct. 31st, and went into effect on the 
following Sunday. It was strictly enforced and 
obeyed by the saloon-keepers without much show 
of resistance. 

As president of the council it was also his duty 
some years ago to assume the office of mayor and 
fill the unexpired term of the notorious Ames 
when he was driven from power by the police 
investigation which made Minneapolis famous, 
and fora time infamous. During the first year of 
his administration he reorganized the police de- 
partment on a non-partizan, voluntary civil-ser- 
vice basis, and vastly improved both its person- 
nel and its discipline. Grafting in any degree 
meant dismissal. At the urgent insistence of his 
friends he became a candidate to succeed himself, 
as there was no one else who represented the 
issues that he had raised, and the fight was on 
these issues. He won out at the primaries, where 
the corporation and saloon forces united against 
him. This fight was carried to the polls, the ele- 
ments who had opposed him at the primaries sup- 
porting his Democratic opponent, and he went 
down to defeat by a very narrow margin, but 
with the respect of every one as an honest and 
efficient official. 

The situation in St. Louis continues to be on 
the whole encouraging. While there has been no 
decided progress in municipal affairs, the city 
continues to enjoy the services of an honest mayor 
and an honest council. The revenues of the city 
have been greatly increased, the streets are kept 
clean, and intelligent efforts are being made to 
solve in the interests of the people the many and 
perplexing problems which confront the officials 
of every city. Governor Folk has given better 
boards for the local control of the police, excise, 
and election; and excellent work is being done by 
them, but there is still considerable feeling on the 
part of a large portion of the community that 
these boards should be in the hands of the local 
authorities and not subject to the dictation of 
some future governor who may or may not be 
interested in securing good government. 

The 1906 election in Kansas City resulted in a 
great victory for the good government forces, the 
choice of Henry M. Beardsley to the mayoralty 
being one of the most satisfactory events of the 
year. He has had long experience in dealing 
with municipal questions, and as president of the 
Board of Public Works had charge of the rehabil- 
itation of the water-plant, as well as other public 
improvements, involving the expenditure of 
many millions of dollars. The results in other 
directions were equally satisfactory, the voters 
exercising a large degree of independence and 
very generally abiding by the indorsements of the 
Civic League. 

Louisville has furnished ‘‘a horrible exam- 
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ple,’ altho its public-spirited citizens who are 
actively engaged in devising ways and means for 
the relief of the city deny that ‘‘ Louisville is hope- 
lessly and helplessly corrupt.’’ For years the 
city has not had an honest election, and that 
held on Nov. 7, 1905, was as bad as any election 
held anywhere where there has been great cor- 
ruption. It was confidently asserted that the 
records would show that every crime against the 
-ballot that could be committed was committed 
during the two days of registration and on the day 
of election, an opinion which has received official 
sanction at the hands of the Supreme Court of the 
state. Immediately after the election in ques- 
tion a contest was instituted to determine whether 
the mayor and those who were chosen at the time 
had been honestly elected. The lower court de- 
termined that they had, but the Supreme Court 
overruled it and ousted the mayor and sixty-two 
other officers and in a scathing opinion denounced 
the fraud which had been practised and sustaining 
the reformers in their every claim. 

In Iowa and Colorado the municipal elections 
are coming to be determined in most instances on 
local issues. Seattle has also joined the ranks of 
cities settling local issues on a local basis. Its 
present mayor was elected by a small majority as 
an independent, over the candidate of the dom- 
inant party’s organization. The particular issue 
involved in the fight was municipal ownership, 
altho general dissatisfaction with the existing 
condition of affairs was an important factor. 

Mayor Ballenger, the predecessor, gave to 
Seattle a conspicuously good administration. 
Under his guidance the city made a material de- 
velopment in conditions relating to better govern- 
ment from the standpoint of morals as well as 
from that of public afncieney: Not only was the 
question of the introduction of transcontinental 
railroads settled, and the construction of a gar- 
bage-destruction plant authorized, but the com- 
pletion of a municipal electric-lighting plant was 
undertaken, and the public service greatly ex- 
tended throughout the city. Public improve- 
ments representing a very large expenditure of 
money were inaugurated. But he declined re- 
nomination. 

In Portland, Ore., the reform forces have made 
substantial advances in every direction. The 
most marked improvement noticeable has been 
in the granting of franchises for public utilities. 
This is now being done very cautiously and pru- 
dently, and the city is getting substantial value 
for all of its franchises, with rights of inspection, 
publicity, and reversion to the city that are de- 
cidedly a marked improvement upon the loose 
methods of old times. 

The operation of the new direct primary lawis 
being watched with care. Those who are most 
competent to express an opinion are 
certain that the new law has de- 
stroyed the old rings and cliques. Its 
most serious defect, according to 
some observers, is that it makes 
office almost entirely a self-seeking operation; 
that is, under no ordinary circumstances can the 
office seek the man, but the man has from the be- 
ginning to work for the office. This is regarded 
as an encouragement to people who desire no- 
toriety and who are willing to pay for it, and a 
discouragement to the self-respecting, dignified, 
and ofttimes shrinking citizens. The Democratic 
Party, which by reason of its situation has been 
a beneficiary of the reform moyement, held what 
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was practically a convention and discust ways 
and means for presenting the names of responsi- 
ble citizens for selection at the primaries. In 
this way it is expected that the benefits of the 
old and new systems will be secured. 

San Francisco is another ‘‘horrible example,” 
the candidates of the independent citizens having 
been to a man defeated. This city 
presents a situation unique in the an- 
nals of American municipal history, 
in that a short time ago one boss, 
the so-called labor boss, controlled 
the three leading parties—the Republican, the 
Democratic, and the Labor. Vigorous efforts 
were made at the Republican and Democratic 
primaries to throw off the yoke, with little avail. 
Finally, the leaders of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic forces determined to disregard partizan 
politics and to unite upon a single ticket to repre- 
sent the best interests of the city. The boss re- 
tained his hold upon the Labor Party, however, 
and by a shrewd, altho unscrupulous appeal to 
class prejudice, was able to elect his entire Labor 
ticket. The victory did not represent a triumph 
of those principles wherein the best elements of 
organized labor are most profoundly interested, 
but simply the capture of the title by designing 
men for theirownends. The result of the election 
is now generally conceded, however, to have been 
caused in fact by the voting-machines. These 
worked successfully so far as the mechanical part 
was concerned, but as it was the first time many 
of the voters had ever used the machine and did 
not understand it very well, there is no doubt 
that many thousands voted straight tickets, as 
that was the easiest course to pursue, who other- 
wise would have split their tickets. 

The recent developments by which the mayor 
thus elected has been convicted of extortion and 
sentenced to five years in the penitentiary and the 
aforetime all-powerful boss has pleaded guilty to 
similar charges, in fact redeemed the city. Los 
Angeles has a new administration which is giving 
satisfaction in nearly every department, and it 
has a municipal league, which, like the Chicago 
league, has become a great factor in the city’s 
growth in decent and administrative efficiency. 

The war on graft throughout the U. S. is being 
prest with great vigor and with greater rapid- 
ity. There is practically no community in the 

country where the municipal prob- 
The War on [¢™ is_at all serious but has had its 
Graft investigations or inquiry, and con- 
sequent exposures and prosecutions. 
In Pennsylvania the malodorous 
state capitol scandal is being probed to the bot- 
tom, and its long list of frauds, deceptions, and 
malversations are being brought to light and it is 
confidently expected that those responsible for 
them will be brought to book. 

In New York the insurance disclosures occu- 
pied the center of observation for a long time and 
affected the political situation there to the extent 
of electing Governor Hughes and defeating the 
rest of the Republican ticket. 

The Ohio State Senate sent a committee to 
Cincinnati, which joined in ‘‘the revolt against 
venal bossism and municipal corruption,’’ to in- 
vestigate and expose the methods by which the 
machine secured and retained its power. It only 
took the committee one day to unearth one form 
of graft which yielded from $15,000 to $20,000 a 
year to the boss’s lieutenants. The county com- 
missioner testified that he collected taxes annual- 
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ly amounting to about $7,000,000, mostly in the 
form of checks, which were deposited in the va- 
rious banks, This money was allowed to remain 
certain definite times after collection, in return 
for which favor banks presented him with a 
gratuity, which he frankly confest he accepted 
as a perquisite of the office, the city receiving 
nothing on the deposits in the way of interest. 

In Allegheny a series of prosecutions resulted in 
the conviction of a number of office-holders for 
various crimes against the public welfare. 

In Pittsburg a councilman and a broker have 
been convicted of bribery in connection with an 
important franchise, and other suspects are about 
to be tried. 

Milwaukee has witnessed a long series of prose- 
cutions and convictions. Up to a recent date 
twenty-one defendants had either been con- 
victed or pleaded guilty, and six had been ac- 
quitted. 

At the time of the convening of the California 
Legislature in 1905 there was considerable news- 
paper gossip to the effect that certain building 
and loan associations were being grossly mis- 
managed, and special attention was called to the 
affairs of one. A legislative investigation of the 
association. was demanded, and the Senate ap- 
pointed a committee of seven senators, four of 
whom privately formed a plan by which they 
could investigate the association and make money 
out of it. They selected a go-between to ap- 
proach the officers of the concern and ascertain 
whether it would be willing to pay for stopping 
the investigation. They profest to be willing 
to do so, but quietly set a trap to catch the sena- 
tors, the sum of $1,400 being agreed upon as the 
price to be paid. In the mean time the committee 
proceeded to summon witnesses to hold the farce 
of an investigation. The officers of the associa- 
tion refused to respond to the subpenas of the 
committee and were cited to appear before the 
Senate to answer for contempt. They appeared 
before the Senate and then and there disclosed 
the whole proceedings and accused the four 
senators of soliciting and receiving bribes. The 
go-between confessed his complicity and the Sen- 
ate appointed a committee, which refused to al- 
low the accused. to testify under oath, owing to 
the clause in the law which exempts a person who 
testifies in a case of bribery from further punish- 
ment. The Senate then reported the accused to 
be guilty and recommended their expulsion from 
the Senate, which was unanimously done. The 
grand jury of Sacramento County shortly after- 
ward found an indictment against the four sen- 
ators, one of whom turned state’s evidence, and 
all have since been convicted. 

These instances are cited not because they con- 
stitute all that has been accomplished along these 
lines during the past year, but as typical of what 
is being done in nearly every important commu- 
nity in the land. 

The central West continues to be the storm- 
center of municipal reform activity, with New 
York and Pennsylvania pressing closely and the 
Western Slope municipalities not far behind. 
During the past few years there have been fewer 
incidents of importance or interest in the New 
England and Southern states, the principal events 
having been those already mentioned herein, tho 
there is no lack of signs of abundant life in the 
leading New England and Southern communities. 

There have been many important improve- 
ments of far-reaching character undertaken by 
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the municipalities of the U.S. Mention must be 
made, if only briefly, of the project to expend 
$25,000,000 for the improvement of 
the water-supply of Los Angeles; of 
the publication of Daniel H. Burn- 
ham’s plans for the improvement of 
San Francisco, called most aptly by 
those in charge of the matter “‘San 
Francisco’s new civic charter’’; his similar plans 
for Chicago; the reports for the reorganization of 
Denver, Colo., and Columbia, S. C.; the inau- 
guration of Chicago’s neighborhood center and 
outer park systems; the establishment of the 
municipal museum in the same city; the very 
remarkable progress now under way in Washing- 
ton along local lines. 

Harrisburg, which for the last four or five years 
has occupied so much of the public eye because of 
the successful execution of its far-reaching plans 
for civic improvement, continues its good work. 

The question of public utilities in many com- 
munities has in many places overshadowed all 
other questions. It has been the one municipal 
issue in an increasing number of 
communities upon which the people 
have felt and exprest a decided 
opinion. In Chicago the street-rail- 
way situation was the burning ques- 
tion during all of Mayor Dunne’s administration. 
In Boston they have occupied a large share of 
attention, and’the settlement of the gas question 
has been conspicuously to the front. Its settle- 
ment along lines satisfactory to the best interests 
of the city is due almost entirely to the public- 
spirited activity of the Public Franchise League, 
and of organizations that have cooperated with it. 
The Seattle election turned upon the question of 
municipal ownership. The great vote cast for 
Mr. Hearst in the Nov., 1905, election in New York 
was due to public interest in it. In Denver, in 
Lincoln, Neb., in San Francisco, in Philadelphia 
—in fact, in a long list of cities these questions 
have been actively to the front. 

Chicago cast another vote in favor of municipal 
ownership, altho it failed to cast the necessary 
three fifths. to enable the councils to proceed at 
once to operate the street-railways; but on the 
advisory question of public policy the city au- 
thorities are forbidden by a majority. vote to 
grant any franchises, and the city has been 
authorized to issue certificates under the Mueller 
Law not to exceed in amount $75,000,000. In 
Kansas City both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic platforms declared for the principle of 
municipal ownership. Cleveland is gradually 
entering upon a policy of municipal ownership 
and operation, having recently appropriated 
$40,000 for the extension of the municipal light- 
ing plant. In New Jersey the movement for 
limited franchises is making substantial headway. 
The action of the Newark Board of Trade indi- 
cates very clearly the trend of public sentiment 
there, it having recently adopted a resolution 
favoring the enactment of a law to prohibit the 
grant by any municipality of any special privi- 
lege in the public streets for a longer period than 
twenty-five years, the property used in the exer- 
cise of the grant to revert to the municipality at 
the end of the period, and then to be offered for a 
further period at public auction and granted to 
the bidder offering the best terms. . The investi- 
gation of the subject undertaken by the National 
Civic Federation has attracted general attention. 

There has been no diminution of interest in the 
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subject of nomination reform. A very interest- 
ing conference on electoral reforms was held in 
New York City in March, 1906, under the auspices 
of the National Civic Federation, and the de- 
velopment of public sentiment in favor of uniform 
direct primaries was shown to be rapidly increas- 
ing. Pennsylvania, as a result of the political 
revolution of the past year, has now a fairly satis- 
factory law, which will eliminate many of the 
features which have made machine domination in 
that state easy of accomplishment. The subject 
is a burning one in Oregon and Washington, as 
also in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois—in fact, 
in all the central Western states. The Minne- 
sota law continues to give general satisfaction. 

There is a growing sentiment in favor of legisla- 
tion on the subject of the prevention of corrupt 
practises at elections. This topic was considered 
very thoroughly at the National Civic Federa- 
tion’s conference, and a number of bills on the 
subject are now pending in various state legisla- 
tures. 

In the matter of charter reform, an interesting 
bill was introduced into the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature which, if it had been enacted into law, 
would have marked an important 
step forward and furnished an inter- 
esting experiment in the effective co- 
ordination and organization of ad- 
jacent municipalities with common 
interests but separate governments. This meas- 
ure, known as the Metropolitan District Council 
Bill, provided that the chief magistrates of the 
cities and the chairmen of the boards of selectmen 
of the towns that are now or may be included 
within the metropolitan park, water, or sewage 
system of Boston shall constitute the Metropoli- 
tan District Council, to which the several com- 
missiOns and boards should annually in the month 
of January submit reports of the work performed 
and the money expended by them during the pre- 
ceding year, together with detailed estimates 
of the amounts required for the ensuing year. 
This council must vote by a roll-call of munici- 
palities and towns on the question of approving 
or disapproving all proposed legislation involving 
appropriations of money for park, boulevard, 
water, or sewage purposes; but only those munici- 
palities shall vote which have a financial inter- 
est as contributors in the proposed expenditure of 
money. This council must also submit to the 
legislature from time to time reports, with its 
recommendations, on the various questions of 
metropolitan work which have been brought 
before it; and in all cases where votes have been 
taken, such reports shall contain a full record, 
giving the names of the municipalities which 
have favored and those which have disapproved 
of each proposition. Thirty-nine municipalities 
were interested in this measure and came within 
its scope. Their combined area about equaled 
that of the city of Greater New York, with an 
approximate population of 1,400,000. 

The Galveston plan of government continues 
to excite general attention. It has produced 
such admirable results through conscientious, 
faithful administration in the city of its origin 
that it has been copied in other Texas cities, and 
has been considered in other states, notably in 
Iowa, where the Des Moines adaptation has been 
devised, and will be put into execution next year 
(1908). 

Municipal officials continue their activity in 
behalf of more efficient administration and 
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higher standards. The League of American Mu- 
nicipalities, the American Society of Municipal 
Improvements, and the various state leagues con- 
tinue helpful work along educational lines. The 
organization of the League of Virginia Municipal- 
ities is to be noted with interest as a very satis- 
factory development in a leading Southern state. 
The Michigan and Iowa leagues have taken the 
initiative in a movement for uniform accounting 
and are doing yeoman service. Another class of 
officials is constituting itself an important factor 
in municipal progress; that is, the auditing and 
accounting officers who met in Feb., 1906, and 
again in Chicago in 1907, to consider the question 
of the uniform classification of municipal accounts 
and comparable municipal statistics. 

A movement of the greatest promise is the for- 
mation of city government clubs in our educa- 
tional institutions. The Yale City Government 
Club, which has done excellent work in this be- 
half, called a conference of similar organizations, 
which was held in the city of New York, and the 
Intercollegiate League of College Good Govern- 
ment Clubs formally organized. 

Of somewhat similar import has been the in- 
terest manifested in politics by various bodies 
of young men, notably those banded together in 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

Numerous local associations are organizing 
good government courses and are seeking in 
various ways, on the one hand, to interest their 
members in municipal problems, and on the other 
hand to educate them to intelligent activity. 

CLINTON RoGeRS WocDRUFF. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM (for the history, statis- 
tics, and government of cities, see City. For the 
reform of cities on lines of municipalism, see Mu- 
NICIPALISM. For the most important cities, see 
those cities. See also CorRUpTION; MUNICIPAL- 
ITIES, GERMANY; MunicrpaL Housine; Munic- 
IPAL OWNERSHIP; MuNICcIPAL PRoGREss; MuNIC- 
IPAL TRADING): We consider in this article the 
movements and societies for municipal reform 
which have sprung up in all the larger American 
cities on somewhat varying lines, but in general 
sympathy both as to aims and methods, and now 
federated in a National Municipal League. 

Spasmodic efforts and uprisings of indignant 
citizens against some extreme display of munic- 
ipal corruption or mismanagement have long 
been known in America, but have accomplished 
little permanent and not even much temporary 
good. It was a fight of unorganized 
volunteers against organized regu- 
lars. Usually the result was that the 
reformers, after a passing effort, gave 
up the battle as hopeless, or, having won a passing 
victory, retired to let the enemy immediately re- 
gain all that had been won. The thought of the 
new municipal movement has been that our 
cities can only be rescued from evil by the per- 
manent organization and continued watchfulness 
of the forces of good. This thought has been 
helped by a growing ideal on the part of some 
of the true city life. The general tendency in 
America has been to despise government and 
magnify private action. The natural result has 
been that governments, and especially our mu- 
nicipal governments, have been left, generally 
speaking, to our more ignorant citizens, while the 
abler and more educated classes have largely 
left politics alone. The evil of this having been 
seen, there has been a growing willingness of able 
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men to devote time to city problems, and even to 
accept office. Among the first examples of this 
were the election of Mr. Seth Low as Mayor of 
Brooklyn, the mayoralty of Mr. Hewitt in New 
York, the early activity of President Roosevelt in 
the same city. But this was soon seen not to be 
enough, and that there was a necessity for organ- 
izing against corruption. 

Such an organization was formed in Chicago as 
early as 1874. (See Cuicaco.) In Baltimore a 
reform league was formed in 1885. 

Law and order leagues (q. v.) sprang up about 
this time, and a National Law and Order League 
was established in Boston in 1883. A Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship 
was organized in 1887. A Citizens’ Municipal 
Association was organized in Philadelphia in 
1886. A Citizens’ Association in Boston was 
formed in 1887. 

In New York City a Society for the Prevention 
of Crime had been organized Oct. 22, 1878. Its 
objects were 

To promote in all proper and suitable ways the removal 
of sources and causes of crime; to assist the weak and helpless 
in obtaining the protection of the courts and of the laws 
regulating the sale of intoxicating drinks, and in protecting 
themselves against the temptations to crime; to aid in the 
enforcement of the laws of this state; to disseminate informa- 
tion, and to arouse a correct public opinion in support of all 


laws, organizing and forming meetings and associations for 
instruction and discussion upon such topics. 


Under the presidency of Dr. Howard Crosby 
it did good work along its corporate lines; but in 
its work the collusion between criminals and the 
officers of the law became evident, and when, 
upon Dr. Crosby’s death in 1892, Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst (gq. v.) became its president, he de- 
voted himself to exposing this connection. 

The resulting exposure of this and of the 
Lexow investigation created much attention and 
thought. As one result, a City Vigilance League 
was formed in 1892. Its objects were 

To quicken among its members an appreciation of their 
municipal obligations; to acquaint them with existing con- 
ditions; to familiarize them with the machinery of municipal 
government; to make conspicuous the respect in which such 
government is languidly or criminally administered; to regard 
with jealous concern the point at which private interest enters 
into competition with the general good; and in every possible 
way to repress in the community what makes for its detri- 
ment, and to foster whatsoever seems fitted to promote its 
advantage. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Edmund Kelly had organized, 
in 1892, the City Club of New York, and this 
club organized in different parts of the city 
some twenty Good Government Clubs (g. v.), 
which, in 1894, were federated under a Council of 
Good Government Clubs. A Committee of Sev- 
enty was created to oppose the Tammany ma- 
chine—somewhat similar to a Committee of Fifty 
created by a mass-meeting in 1893. It succeeded 
in defeating Tammany in the city elections and 
putting civil-service and other reformers into some 
of the departments—Mr. Roosevelt as a police 
commissioner. 

Through other cities there was a wave of or- 
ganization on this line. The Civic Federation of 
Chicago owes its origin to the visit of Mr. W. T. 
Stead (g. v.), his revelations of the corruption 
there, and his effort to federate the moral forces of 
that city in civic and social work. (See Na- 
TIONAL Civic FEDERATION.) : 

The Municipal Reform League of Boston is 
older. It had its origin in an address by Mr. 
Samuel B. Capen in March, 1892, in which the 
necessity for a cooperation of the best civic and 
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moral forces of metropolitan Boston was stirringly 
set forth. 

The Municipal League of Philadelphia, amon 
the largest and best in the country, was Gibaniaed 
in 1892. 

In Philadelphia the women have been par- 
ticularly active in municipal reform. They or- 
ganized a Civic Club Jan. 1, 1894, and actively 
carry on many departments of study and work. 

Such are some of the representative organiza- 
tions of the movement. They are now united in 
a National Municipal League, organized in New 
York City in April, 1894, as the result of a Na- 
tional Conference for Good City Government, 
held in Philadelphia, Jan., 1894. (See NATIONAL 
MonicipaL LEAGUE; MUNICIPAL PROGRESS.) 


MUNICIPAL TRADING (IN GREAT BRITAIN) 
(see also MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP; GREAT BRITAIN, 
etc.): The tables on pages 802 and 803 are the 
summary given in The Municipal Year Book for 
1906 of the official return made to Parliament in 
1903 of the “‘reproductive enterprises’’ carried on 
by municipal boroughs brought up to March 31, 
1902. For later figures see MUNICIPALISM and 
PuBiic OWNERSHIP. 


MUNICIPAL TRAMWAYS ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN: The objects of this associa- 
tion are to acquire experimental, statistical, and 
scientific knowledge relating to the construction, 
equipment, and operation of tramways; to diffuse 
among its members information on all matters af- 
fecting tramways, and generally to promote the 
interests of municipal tramways. Secretary and 
Treasurer, J. M. McElroy, 55, Piccadilly, Man- 
chester, England. 


MUNICIPALISM (see also City; MunicIPAL 
OwnersHip; MunicipAL REFORM; MUNICIPAL 
PROGRESS, etc.): 

In the United States, the general tendency has 
been to minimize the municipality’s functions. 
The presumption is against municipal activity and 
for private action. Says Judge Dillon, in his au- 
thoritative work on ‘‘Municipal Corporations”’: 


It is a general and undisputed proposition of law, that a 
municipal corporation possesses and can exercise the follow- 
ing powers and no others: First, those granted in express 
words; second, those necessarily or fairly implied in or in- 
cident to the powers expressly granted; third, those essential 
to the declared objects and purposes of the corporation, not 
simply convenient, but indispensable. Any fair, reasonable 
doubt poncer ans the existence of power is resolved by the 
courts against the corporation, and the power is denied. 
Of every municipal corporation the charter, or statute by 
which it is created, is its organic act. Neither the corpora- 
tion nor its officers can do any act, or make any contract, or 
incur any liability, not authorized thereby. All acts beyond 
the scope of the powers granted are void. . . . These prin- 
ciples are of transcendent importance, and lie at the founda- 
tion of the law of municipal corporations. 


In Europe the opposite is the case. The re- 
sult is that in America the corporate city, being 
thought little of, has been left, generally speak- 
ing, to be managed by a low class of Fouiticians, 
and thus to become corrupt and weak; while in 
Europe, the function of the city being highly 
conceived, city offices have attracted to them- 
selves some of the best and ablest citizens, and 
thus the European city has become, as compared 
with American cities, efficient and pure. At 
least such is the view of many municipalists. 
The only way to purify American city govern- 
ments, they argue, is to exalt and expand the 
city’s function. This, too, they say, is cheaper 
and better in every way for the citizens than to 
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allow its streets to be given over to the control of 
private street-railway companies, its gas, electric- 
lighting, and other natural monopolies to be 
provided by favored companies, which think first 
of dividend and secondly of the public conve- 
ewe Such is the theory of municipalism in 

rief. 

Hoek Prof. R. T. Ely (Christian Union, Oct. 9, 
1890): 


We are reversing the order of nature in planning to reform 
city government first, and then to carry out the changes I 
have mentioned, and to make improvements in behalf of the 
poorer classes. Let any one name a city where this policy 
has been successfully pursued. I know of none. 

When the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain and his friends took 
hold of the corrupt and inefficient city government of Birming- 
ham, they at once ‘“‘devised large measures,’’ including the 
purchase of gas- and water-works by the city. A public 
library followed; public parks, improved dwellings for the 
poor, large public undertakings, broad and generous measures 
have been an essential part of municipal reform and im- 

rovement in cities like Berlin and Glasgow; they have not 
ollowed a purification of politics, but have helped to elevate 
political life. 
Has the experience of this country been different? Not at 
all. When the city government of Baltimore was worse than 
it is to-day, when the ‘‘ Plug Uglies”’ and ‘‘ Blood Tubs”’ were 
a terror, the government was improved by adding to its 
functions a paid police and a paid fire department. Exten- 
sion of functions within a proper sphere improves government. 

It may be urged, perhaps, that the difference of institutions 
between a monarchical country, like Germany or England, and 
a republican country, like the United States, is radical, and 
that things are done for the people in those countries. This 
is fortunately not the case. The truth is, that cities and 
towns have in both of these countries—Germany and England 
—a power which ours are far from possessing. They have 
more local self-government than we. They are not obliged, 
like Massachusetts towns, vainly to petition a legislature for 
authority to construct gas-works and to establish an electric- 
lighting plant. Such powers are either possest, as a matter 
of course, or are conferred by general laws. 

It is well again to make comparisons. Fifty or sixty years 
ago city government in England wasa disgrace to the country. 
Has improvement come by means incompatible with demo- 
cratic institutions? On the contrary, as city government 
has improved it has become more democratic. Germany 

has also become more democratic, while the 
a neo wed has been serene 
ici ere may be some limitations upon the suf- 

tpiecetarrt frage in English local politics still, and in a 

orruption German city like Berlin the vote of a rich man 
may count for more than the vote of a poor 
man; but these limitations do not account for 
their superior local governments. These are among the 
differences between us and them which are growing less. And 
with us it is unscrupulous wealth which rules and corrupts 
our cities. What influence, comparatively speaking, have 
working men in our politics? Was Jacob Sharp a wage- 
earner? Were the manipulators of the West End scandal in 
the Massachusetts Legislature dwellers in the slums of 
Boston? Does any sane man in Baltimore who wishes to work 
a measure through our City Council rely upon the assistance 
of leaders of working men? I have some idea of what I 
would do in Baltimore. I know the men whom I would 
approach, but they are not wage-earners. President Seth 
Low has said that his study and actual experience as Mayor of 
Brooklyn have convinced him that universal suffrage is not 
the cause of bad city government. He says he did not find 
wealth always ready to cooperate, and he believes that our 
cities could not have made so rapid progress as they have 
without universal suffrage. 


Those who object to this view generally argue 
that municipal enterprises are expensive and 
ineffective. 

Municipalists, however, are not much dis- 
turbed by examples of municipal mismanage- 
ment. They believe, in the first place, that such 
examples can be easily matched by the misman- 
agement of countless private corporations. (See 
CoRRUPTION, p. 316.) Secondly, they assert that 
municipal management cannot at first be ex- 

ected to excel private management 
in matters where the latter has had 
long experience and the city but lit- 
tle. Yet tho no one claims perfec- 
tion for city management, what it has undertaken 
to doa growing number of careful students believe 
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to be better done than privately conducted inter- 
ests. Work done by the city (see Contract La- 
BOR) is being found, where tried, to be surpriz- 
ingly better and often cheaper than private work. 
Municipal street-cars, gas, electric lighting, fur- 
nish strong evidence for municipalization. (See 
those subjects; also MUNICIPAL TRADING.) In 
1867 a private company was organized to build 
the Brooklyn Bridge. The charter placed the 
original capital stock at $5,000,000. Of this 
Brooklyn gave $3,000,000; New York, $1,500,000; 
private stockholders, $500,000. Yet tho the 
private stockholders gave only one tenth of the 
amount, they had all the power. Six ex-officio 
members represented the cities on the board of 
twenty-one directors, but they had no vote in 
electing other directors, and the whole power was 
put into the hands of the executive committee. 
The result was scandalous jobbery and mismanage- 
ment. Contracts for portions of the work were 
let to favored stockholders, etc. In order to save 
the bridge the cities had to buy it of the private 
stockholders, after which its building was a suc- 
cess. A committee of the cities, appointed later, 
with such men as Abram S. Hewitt upon it, re- 
ported that there had been practically no misman- 
agement except under the private management. 
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Municipalization, too, often lowers taxes. 
Berlin, Paris, etc., receive large incomes from 
their municipal undertakings. As the argument 
for municipalization, however, turns on concrete 
details, it must be studied under the head of the 
various subjects. (See also MonNopo.iges; Natu- 
RAL MONOPOLIES; SOCIALISM; INDIVIDUALISM.) 


REFERENCES; See City; MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


MUNICIPALITIES (GERMAN): The munici- 
pality in Germany plans everything with a view to 
general harmony. Factory, business, and hous- 
ing districts are conformed to special needs. 
The height of the houses in proportion to the 
width of the street, and the utilization of build- 
ing sites are restricted to admit light and air. 
Ordinances govern the height of rooms, the 
number of windows per room, substantial con- 
struction, etc. The pavement of the streets is 
suited to the character of the surrounding neigh- 
borhood. 

Careful attention is given to the future erection 
of public buildings, playgrounds, and recreation 
centers. Artistic effect is always sought. 

Municipal building here takes the initiative 
and influences private enterprise. When prop- 
erty is bought for building purposes, the plans 


CAPITAL (position on March 31, 1902) 


Ao cote Bal f echaal 
of bor- capita alance o} soe 
oughs MunicripaL TRADING IN GREAT BRITAIN Gnclasive Amowal capital piakiag. 
CACTI (See p. 801) of Amount of capital borrowed Wide. 
on borrowed cnaite! b 4 which was paras * 
under- DESCRIPTION OF UNDERTAKINGS capital) Lact | entree outstand- pods 
calinge ided borrowed! | which has ° on March 
proves been paid eS 
b March 31, | 37» 1902- 
Mi off! 31 | in respect 
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97 Gas-Works. 262... oso ven cltlosiee Sip waive pies sleds 016i 24,028,116| 22,757,422] 4,259,835| 18,497,587] 1,334,077 
102 Electricity supply; oanea nate ated str eitte snot ee ae 12,508.997| 11,764,723 571,944| 11,192,779] 398,636 
ioha stilt < Pear 
29 1. Owned and worked by the corporations..... 8,610,573 8,396,72 470,747 7,925,982 
16 2. Owned but not worked by the corporations. . 1,140,580 a a 400,070 646,942 368,459 
Total (tramways) Muovisea eee Ounce eee 9,751,183 9,443,741 870,817 8,572,924] 368,459 
228 Markets, ete.i7i1c5 Sin nee ore ails s Weetauaistoo) cer. oes 6,181,080 5,685,129] 1,758,458 3,926,671 293,766 
138 Baths and wash-houses........:seecsessscoese 1,988,340 1,708,490 °475,831 1,232,659 111,735 
143 Burial grounds Mie semucatee teh ctsieree ote sate 2,382,305 2,295,765 982,360 1,313,405 101,118 
24 Working-class dwellings ............-0++.+++5- 1,253,592 1,204,375 114,035 1,090,340 44,359 
43 Harbors, piers, docks, and quays............... 5,421,827 5,408,135 471,319 4,936,816 293,226 
16 Other reproductive undertakings®.............. 713,946 597,264 130,758 406,506 21,182 
Total (all undertakings mentioned above). | 121,172,372] 117,032,923| 16,246,519| 100,786,404| 4,644,895 


1 Cols. 5 and 6.—Where loans have been replaced by other loans, the sum is only included once in Col. 5, in the amount of 


capital borrowed. 
included, in Col. 6, in the amount of capital paid off. 


? Col. 8.— Excluding sums standing to the credit of loan funds for payment of dividends. 


In such cases, the repayments of borrowed capital moneys, out of other borrowed capital moneys, are not 


The sums entered in Col. 8 are 


applicable to the repayment of such portion of the amounts entered in Col. 7 as is repayable by means of sinking-funds or loan 


funds. 


3 Col. 9.—The amounts entered in Col. 9 include sums credited to the undertakings for (e. g.) the estimated value of water 


used in watering streets, and the estimated value of gas supplied for lighting the streets. 


According to the entries the number 


of corporations crediting their water-works undertakings with the value of water supplied for street-watering and other public 
purposes was ros out of a total of 193 carrying on such undertakings, and the number crediting their gas-works undertakings 
with the value of gas supplied for public lighting was go out of a total of 97. 

4Col, 12.—Including, if the undertaking is not let by the corporation, (i.). the cost of materials, wages, and salaries; (ii.) in- 


surance and rates, and (iii.) other annual expenses, if any, other than those in Cols. r4, 


Col. 13.—Except in the case where the letter “LL” 
over the amount in Col. 12. 
of Session 1899, called ‘‘net profit.’’ 


15, and 16, 


: t is printed, the amount in Col. 13 is the excess of the amount in Col. rr 
This excess was, in the return ‘‘ Municipal Corporations (Reproductive Undertakings),’’ No. 88 


Col. 14.—Payments made out of income to sinking-funds and other similar funds toward the repayment of principal are 


included in Col, 14, but not payments out of such funds. 
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showing the front of the building to be erected 
must be submitted to the authorities for approval. 
The disfigurement of street fronts by bill-boards 
is regulated. 

Sewage pipes receive street drainage as well 
as house sewage. Some cities separate the drain- 
age from the sewage system. Pipes conduct the 
sewage outside of the city limits and utilize or dis- 
pose of it in various ways. Berlin and Breslau 
carry it through fields, where it is used for fertil- 
izing and manuring. In other cities the pipes 
empty into rivers after their contents have been 
clarified. This process is costly and difficult, 
forcing the towns to acquire large areas to fertilize 
them with this waste. 

The larger cities have, almost without excep- 
tion, hygienic institutes where all questions re- 
lating to the public health of the city are studied. 
The interest of the authorities in the promotion of 
public health has led to a considerable decrease in 
mortality during the last decade. In the ‘‘seven- 
ties’”’ the death-rate was 35 to 40 per thousand; to- 
day the average has decreased to 20 per thousand. 
In cases of contagious diseases prompt notice to 
the Board of Health is compulsory. All premises 
are disinfected by the Board of Health and the 
poorer classes are not charged for fumigation. In 
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some cities, as, for instance, Posen, disinfection is 
free for all classes. 

The inspection of foods, such as milk, butter, 
and meat, is in charge of the Board of Health. 

Public swimming and shower-baths are pro- 
vided. 

Consumptives are cared for in homes for con- 
sumptives, and persons suffering with incipient 
consumption are sent to forest colonies. Those 
unable to pay for treatment are placed in these 
institutions at the expense of the city or State. 
Asylums are provided for the feeble-minded. 
Any one, who on account of illness or incapacity 
cannot support himself, receives relief from the 
Poor Department, in case the sickness, old age, 
invalidity, and accident insurance does not pro- 
vide for his maintenance or the support received 
is insufficient. 

The departments of education of the various 
communities and cities provide public, elemen- 
tary, and high schools. Special schools and in- 
stitutes give courses in the building trade and 
machine-shop training. Cities engaged in special 
industries, such as textile, ceramic, woodwork, 
etc., have specialschools. There are further arts 
and crafts schools for women. When the public- 
school education of the child is completed, the 
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377.099 379,002| 239,614} 139,388 52,049] 160,553] 4,49 456,726|........ 77,724) 5,253 
136,089 137,047 88,4906 48,501 7,970 14,448| 10,760 121,674 esl euaiet Paes a 620 
12,368,702] 13,040,711| 8,228,706| 4,812,005] 1,264,544| 2,975,906] 193,274| 12,652,430| Net profit, 378,281| 116,160 


7 Col. 15.—Including annual payments made in respect of perpetual annuities, if any. 


8 Cols. 18 and 19.—See Note 5. 


® The undertakings included under the head of ‘‘Other Reproductive Undertakings” are the following, viz.: Bridge (toll) 


at Scarborough, bridge and embankment at Plymouth, canals at Exeter and York, cold stores at Burnley, conditioning 
house at Bradford, York, crematorium at Kingston-upon-Hull, estates (including race-course) at Doncaster, ferries at Saltash, 
Birkenhead, Middlesborough, and under marine lakes, etc., at Southport, parade and property at Bridlington, pavilion 
estate at Brighton, and spa concert rooms at Harrogate. i f 

iE Aounts relating A the aquarium at Brighton, telephones at Tunbridge Wells, and light railway at Southend-on-Sea 
are not included in the foregoing summary, because on March 31, 1902, those undertakings had not been carried on for a com- 
plete twelve months, A : } 2 ? , i 

Particulars as to the following undertakings from which revenue is derived were also given in some of the returns furnished, 
viz.: Abattoirs or slaughter-houses, allotments, bonding warehouse, isolation hospital, lavatories, lunatic asylum, manure 
depot, sewage farms, weighing-machines and weigh-bridge, and an undertaking for the eunely of sterilized milk. As these 
undertakings do not appear to be of the kind contemplated by the order of the House of Commons, the particulars relating 
thereto were not included in the return. 
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continuation school must be attended, etc. In 
the upper grades the girls are taught cooking. 

For the laboring classes, people’s restaurants 
and coffee-houses are opened, which, at the same 
time, serve as substitutes for the saloons. 

For instruction and information in legal mat- 
ters, many cities maintain bureaus and consulting 
stations. ; 

Even the very smallest city runs its own 
slaughter-house. Every slaughter-house has a 
special department for the microscopic examina- 
tion of pork. 

Nearly all cities own their own water-works. 

Gas plants are in most cases owned by the city. 
These add largely to the city’s income. 

The water-supply is not regarded by the city as 
a business enterprise, inasmuch as a higher rate 
would interfere with its free consumption. The 
cost to German cities for maintaining water-works 
is greater than in American cities, therefore the 
rates charged are somewhat higher, and the aver- 
age consumption consequently less. 

Electric-lighting plants are only partly munici- 
palized. The tendency in this respect is, however, 
in favor of municipalization. Cities are urged to 
erect plants where as yet no electric-lighting 
plants exist, even to erect such plants in com- 
petition with private enterprises. Competitive 
plants may be successfully started where private 
plants are operated by withdrawing from the 
corporation the privilege of using the streets for 
conducting electricity either above or under 
ground. 

Street-railways are only partially municipal- 
ized. In many cities these are operated by pri- 
vate corporations. These corporations then re- 
ceive franchises from the cities to lay tracks and, 
in return for this privilege, they in the first place 
maintain part of the street in proper condition, 
and, secondly, pay the city annually either a cer- 
tain stipulated sum, or a fixt percentage of the 
earnings. Many cities reserve the right to de- 
termine the fares to be charged. 

Almost every city has its own municipal thea- 
ter, and most of the large cities have their own 
concert halls, conductor, and orchestra. 

Everywhere, in large cities and small towns, the 
authorities have expert economists working out 
the social, industrial, and economic problems con- 
fronting the cities in every phase of human 
progress. (See MuNnIcIPAL OWNERSHIP.) 

Dr. Wiims ErRstTeER. 


MUNICIPALIZATION OF THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC (see also NORWEGIAN COMPANY Sys- 
TEM; NATIONALIZATION OF THE LiQuorR TRAF- 
FIC; DispENSARY SysTEM): In Great Britain 
considerable attention has been given to the 
proposition of municipalizing the liquor traffic. 
In Oct., 1902, a bill was passed in the Transvaal 
permitting any locality the majority of whose 
male white citizens voted for it to establish a 
municipal public house, and it is urged that this 
should be done in England. Arguments for it 
are based on the Norwegian Company system, 
Gothenberg system, the South Carolina Dispen- 
sary system, the State monopolies of the liquor 
traffic in Russia and Switzerland. It is claimed 
that this would reduce the traffic, since it would 
largely take away the money interest in it; that it 
would make police control easier and minimize 
disorderly conduct; that it would prevent adul- 
teration or sale of illicit beverages; that it would 
raise a revenue for public purposes. The public 
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frown to-day on the municipality giving away 
franchises; why liquor franchises ? 


REFERENCE: The Case for Municipal Drink, E. R. Pease, 
1904. 


MUNZER, THOMAS: German communist; 
born at. Stolberg about 1490. Studving at Leip- 
sic, became a preacher; turned against the ‘“‘half- 
ness’’ of Luther and Melanchthon, and, led by 
what he believed ‘‘inner light,’’ demanded a 
radical reform of Church and State. He believed 
in continuous divine revelation and in com- 
munity of property. He promulgated these ideas 
in popular and effective tho sometimes coarse 
speech. Expelled from Allstadt, where he had 
been preacher, he settled in Mtlhausen; succeeded 
here in overthrowing the council and gaining a 
new one under his control. When the Peasants’ 
War (g. v.) broke out he induced the whole popu- 
lation of the vicinity to rise. The peasants, 
however, were defeated at Frankenhausen, May 
25, 1525. Mtnzer was captured, tortured, and 
beheaded at Mulhausen a few days later. 


MUROMTZEV, SERGIEY ANDREYEVICH: 
Russian member of the Duma; born 1850. 
Representative Constitutional Democrat from 
the city of Moscow. Graduate of Moscow College 
and University; studied at Gottingen University, 
where he took the degree cf Doctor of Roman 
Law (1876). He became editor of Yuridicheski 
Vyestutk (Judicial Messenger) in 1879, and was 
elected vice-president of Moscow University, 
1880. He was appointed ordinary professor of 
Roman law in the Moscow University in 1887. 
Muromtzev is chairman of the Moscow Municipal 
Council, member of the Moscow and Tula Zhem- 
stvo societies, and president of the First Duma, 
an office to which he was elected unanimously. 


MURPHY, FRANCIS: Temperance advocate; 
born 1836 in Wexford, Ireland, he came to the 
United States as a child, and later served in the 
Civil War.. In 1870 he began to organize tem- 
perance clubs in Portland, Me., and later through 
the state. He transferred his headquarters to 
Pittsburg, Pa., in 1876, where 45,000 people 
signed the pledge after his first address. He 
extended his activities through different parts of 
the U.S. and England; and 10,000,000 people are 
said to have signed the pledge as a result of his 
penne and eloquent advocacy of temperance. 

uring the Spanish-American War he served as 
chaplain, 


MUSEUMS OF SECURITY: Permanent exposi- 
tions of apparatus and devices for the prevention 
of accidents in factories and workshops, so that 
all employers of labor may see in actual operation 
the safety devices that will guard the life and 
limbs of workers. The first was opened in Am- 
sterdam in 1893. It is supported by voluntary 
subscriptions from individuals, by State aid, and 
a gift of building from the city. The labor in- 
spectors of Holland find that the museum is of the 
greatest service to them, because it meets every 
oe on the part of a superintendent that the 
safety device in question will interfere with the 
proper operation of his machinery. If a manu- 
facturer is not satisfied with a photograph of the 
appliance, he can send his superintendent, or 
come himself to the museum, where he can study 
every detail of the operation. There are safe- 
guarded models of gearing, belts, wheels, eleva- 
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tors, windlasses, cranks, staircases, fire escapes, 
shafts, and scaffolding, and workshops of half 
the natural size, installed with the best systems of 
ventilation. 

There are similar museums in Munich, Char- 
lottenburg, Milan, and Moscow, with movements 
under way for the establishment of museums in 
other cities. In 1907 the American Institute of 
Social Service organized an exhibition of safety 
devices in New York City, which has led to a 
permanent Exhibit of Safety Devices and Indus- 
trial Hygiene at 231-241 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. W. H. Tor_man. 


MUTUAL BANKING: By this phrase is 
usually meant a monetary system first formu- 
lated by Colonel William B. Greene, of Boston, 
about 1850. It has been somewhat modified, but 
is to-day advocated by most extreme individual- 
ists. A mutual bank propaganda was started 
in Chicago. Its secretary, Mr. Westrup, de- 
scribes the plan in his ‘‘The Financial Problem,” 
as follows: 


The inhabitants or any portion of the inhabitants of any 
town or city may organize themselves into a mutual bank- 
ing company. 

Any person may become a member of the mutual banking 
company, of any particular town or city, by pledging unen- 
cumbered improved real estate, never vacant lands, situated 
in that town or city, or in its immediate neighborhood, or 
other first-class collateral to the bank. 

The mutual bank should print (or have printed) paper 
money, with which to discount the notes of its members, and 
should always furnish new bills for torn or soiled ones when 
requested, free of charge. 

Every member, at the time his note is discounted by the 
bank, should bind himself, and be bound in due legal form, 
to receive in payment of debts at par, and from all persons, 
the bills issued and to be issued by the bank. 

Notes falling due may be renewed by the bank, subject to 
the modification which a new valuation may require, so that 
the note does not exceed two thirds. 

Any person may borrow the paper money of a mutual 
bank on his own note not extending beyond twelve months 
(without indorsement), to an amount not to exceed two 
thirds of the value of the collateral pledged by him. 

The charge which the mutual bank should make for the 
loans should be determined by and, if possible, not exceed 
the expenses of the institution, pro rata. 

No money should be loaned by the bank except on the 
above conditions. 

Any member may have his property released from pledge 
and be himself released from a!l obligations to the mutual 
bank, and to the holders of its bills as such, by paying his 
note or notes to the said bank. 

The mutual bank shall receive none other than its own 
money, or that of similar institutions, except such coin money 
as the board of directors may designate, and this should be 
discounted one half of 1 per cent. 


NASSE, ERWIN: Born at Bonn, 1829; 
studied there and at Géttingen, and took his de- 
gree of Doctor in 1851. After study in Berlin he 
established himself as privat-docent in Bonn, in 
1854, whence he was called, in 1856, as professor 
to Basel, and the same year to Rostock. In 
1860 he came to his native city as professor. He 
took an active part in political affairs, and was 
from 1869 to 1879 member of the Prussian House 
of Deputies, where he rendered important services 
on the budget commission. He was one of the 
founders of the Verein fiir Soctalpolitik (see So- 
CIALISTS OF THE CHAIR) and the president of it 
from 1874 to his death, 1890. Professor Nasse 
was a frequent contributor to scientific journals. 


NATION AND NATIONALITY: Bluntschli, in 
his ‘‘The Theory of the State’”’ (tr. from the Ger- 
man, p. 90), defines a nation as ‘‘a society of all 
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All mutual banks may enter into such arrangements with 
each other as shall enable them to receive each other’s bills, 

The mutual bank should publish in one or more daily 
papers each day a statement of its loans the day previous, 
describing the property pledged, giving the owner’s name 
and its location, with the appraiser’s value and theamount 
loaned on it, and also a statement of the notes paid and 
mortgages canceled during the same period, which statement 
should be signed by the manager, cashier, and secretary. 
_ The mutual bank should exchange, at any time, any of 
its own bills that are torn or worn for new ones without 
charge. 
e 


To this plan Socialists say that the main and 
in one sense the only sufficient objection is that 
unless all entered into this mutual system it 
would not serve the complete needs of society as 
a medium of exchange, so that government or 
some other organization would still have to 
provide money; and that when all did enter into 
it it would be a monetary cooperative common- 
wealth, such as democratic socialism is more 
speedily leading us to realize. Till we have this, 
government needs to control the issue of money 
in order to prevent the ignorant and innocent 
from being deceived by the speculator and the 
sharper. (See ANARCHISM; SOCIALISM.) 


MUTUALISM is a term preferred by some, 
like the late Bishop Brooks, in place of socialism. 


The term mutualism is used to denote a condition of society 
in which the governing principle is mutual help. When two 
persons work together in partnership or live together in 
harmonious family life we have mutualism in miniature. 
When the principle of partnership or union of ownership, 
effort, and contro] for the common benefit shall be extended 
to the whole social life of city, state, and nation, we shall have 
a mutualism complete upon the plane of justice. And when 
love and brotherhood become the animating principle of the 
partnership, and each member of society not merely cooperates 
with the rest, but devotes himself to the welfare of the rest, 
we shall have a mutualism of the loftiest type. The earlier 
outward steps toward mutualism are the public ownership of 
monopolies and the growth of cooperative enterprises, which 
processes, meeting each other half-way, will bring about a com- 
mon ownership of the means of production and distribution, 
industrial self-government or democracy, economic equality, 
and a cooperative character, Finally, men will come to know 
that the joys of intellectual and spiritual activity infinitely 
exceed the pleasures of the senses. Then they will wish for 
wealth merely so far as it may be a means of fitting them for 
the noblest intellectual and spiritual life. They will also 
learn that the richest and most enduring happiness can only 
be won through the happiness of others—learn it not in 
words alone, but in thoughts and emotions sufficiently strong 
to sway their conduct. Then the golden rule and brother 
love and devotion will become the real governing law of daily 
life, and mutualism will have reached its goal. 


FRANK PARSONS. 


the members of a state as united and organized 
in the State.’’ He thus makes it a concept de- 
pendent upon the State. The State he defines 
(idem, p. 23) as ‘‘the politically organized na- 
tional person of a definite country.’ The two 
definitions are thus made mutually dependent 
and the same dependence will be found to run 
through almost all definitions, because the ideas 
are themselves mutually dependent. It is 
scarcely possible to have a nation that is not a 
state, nor a state that isnot anation. Neverthe- 
less the two words, tho often used, even by careful 
writers, somewhat synonymously, and tho con- 
tinually popularly confused, are not absolutely 
synonymous. A state is a nation politically 
organized. A nation is the organic collectivity 
of all the people in a state, implying indeed a 
political organism, but not limiting the collectiv- 
ity to its political aspect. The concept people, 
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on the other hand, is still wider than the con- 
cept a nation. The word people implies the col- 
lectivity of persons living in a state, but does 
not conceive it as an organic unity, political or of 
any sort. It conceives of them as a whole and 
perhaps as a united whole, but not as an organized 
whole. Such are the differences, or shades of 
difference, that are usually made by English 
writers between these three words. Nevertheless 
the distinctions are not always observed, even by 
the best writers. In other languages, too, the 
word nation is used quite differently. The Ger- 
mans call a people a nation, and what we mean 
by nation they call a volk. The old Latin natio 
meant what we mean by people. Indeed the 
conception nation as of the organic unity of a 
people may be considered a wholly modern con- 
ception. Despotism knows nothing of a nation. 
It only recognizes peoples and states. 


Analyzing more carefully the conception nation, we find 
first that a nation implies a certain territory in which it must 
live. Says Woolsey (‘‘Introduction to Inter. Law,” §52): 

“A nation is an organized community within 
a certain territory; or in other words there 
must be a place where its sole sovereignty is 
exercised.”’ A nation may be conceived as 
changing its country, but it must have a 
country, at least in prospect. It is scarcely possible to-day 
to speak of the Jewish nation. Secondly, a nation must have 
a natural unity; ordinarily, tho not always, it must be com- 
posed of persons of the same ethnic family and speaking the 
same language, orat least cognate languages. Even when this 
does not exist, as it does not wholly in the United States, never- 
theless there must be a national unity besides that of place. 
M. W. Ward says (‘‘Eng. Dram. Lit.,” Int. p. xvi.): “A 
nation may be defined as a body of population which its 
proper history has made one in itself, and as such distinct from 
all others.”” A nation thus isa growth. We see this in the 
derivation of the word from nasci, to be born. Unity of race, 
of language, of religion, of civilization, of government, of 
experience, of place, all contribute in varying degree to 
gradually separate one nation from another. Thirdly, a 
nation must have some conscious and exprest unity. It 
must have somewhat of a common will. Bliintschli calls it 
a collective personality. 

These conceptions and definitions may be illustrated by 
pointing out that Italy and Germany were nations long before 
they were states; that Rome was never a nation tho a state; 
that ancient Greece was one people, but never a nation 
or a state; that the U. S., altho composed of many states 
and with many varieties of race, language, religion, and 
custom, is nevertheless one state, one nation, and one people. 
To take other examples we speak of the Secretary of State, 
the national flag, the representatives of the people. 

Thus conceiving of the nation, we see that it is a modern 
growth, and that it must be, because it takes time and implies 
high civilization and wide-spread liberty to develop a nation. 
Antiquity knew no nations. Egypt, China, Assyria, did not 
develop nations. They consisted of a people, 
or various peoples, ruled over by a monarch. 
Greece had cities or states, but developed no 
nation. There was liberty, but no wide- 
spread union. The Roman Empire was not a 
nation; it had unity, but its various constitu- 
ent parts did not have liberty or a common 
will. The Middle es saw no nations tho nationality was 
growing. England may be said to have developed as a 
nation almost before the close of the Middle Ages, and France 
and Italy and Germany were not far behind, yet Italy and 
Germany were hindered in the development of national unity 
by division into rival states, and France developed so tyran- 
nical a state as, until the Revolution, to have little of the 
liberty necessary toa true nationality. With freedom and 
self-government has come that love of country, that common 
life, which produces the modern nation. 

In this brief historical survey attention must be called to 
the various conceptions of nationality that have prevailed. 
The Roman people, not a nation in the modern sense of the 
word, had the word natio, but they understood by it what 
we mean by people. It had an ethnographic base. A people 
were those descended from a common stock. The law which 
determined nationality with the Romans was the jus sangutinis, 
the law of blood relationship. 

The Germanic tribes, gradually setting up their feudal 
governments over Western Europe, conceived of the nation 
as a territorial unit, its people being bound by feudal oaths 
to allegiance. Commonly the place of birth settled the 
allegiance, but the allegiance was even more than the birth. 
Nationality was thus a jus solis, or law of the land. This is 
the law that lies at the basis of the English common law. It 
is the personal relation of the individual to the sovereign which 
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constitutes nationality. An Englishman is not subject to the 
king because he is an Englishman; he is an Engiishman be- 
cause he is subject to the king. The king being in England 
hereditary, or perpetual, the oath of allegiance was considered 

erpetual; nevertheless, it came to be recognized in common 
aw that the subject could freely withdraw his person and 
property from the jurisdiction of the crown, unless expressly 
prohibited by king or parliament. Yet no law permitting 
expatriation was passed until 1870. 

‘When the U. S. became independent the relation of 
allegiance was considered as transferred both to the states 
and to the national federation. Which allegiance is supreme 
has long been a mooted point (see CENTRALIZATION), but 
it may be considered as settled, at least as far as law goes, 
that the supreme allegiance is to the federal government. 


From this historical résumé and from the con- 
ception of nationality itself, it is not hard to see 
that the nation must play a large part in social 
reform. Nevertheless, political scientists have 
been divided between those who would exalt the 
unity of race and those who would exalt the unity 
of the nation. Modern socialism on the other 
hand has been somewhat inclined to ignore both 
social and national unities, and to develop an in- 
ternationalism. This is generally the case among 
European Socialists, but English and American 
Socialists have generally and more wisely held 
that the nation is a natural unit; that if socialism 
is to be evolytionary it must develop around the 
natural unities of the town, city, state, and na- 
tion, and that only when these are somewhat de- 
veloped can we gradually grow toward a healthy 
internationalism. 

For further consideration of the subject, see 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, STATE SOVEREIGNTY, etc. 
For references, see STATE. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION: President, Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw; corresponding secretary, Kate M. Gordon, 
1800 Prytania Street, New Orleans, La. (See 
WoOMAN’S SUFFRAGE.) 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 
WELFARE WORK AT: The National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, at Dayton, Ohio, is undoubtedly 
the leading firm in America in welfare work or 
industrial betterment (g. v.). It began this work 
as early as 1803, the first steps being the im- 
provement of the factory premises. To-day the 
thirteen massive buildings, covered here and 
there with vines, tho four fifths of the wall space 
are plate-glass, and surrounded by broad lawns, 
with trees, shrubbery, and asphalt walks, are 
among the most attractive factory buildings in 
the world. Inside they are kept scrupulously 
clean and attractive, and are equipped with the 
best appliances for heat, cold, and fresh air; 
116 uniformed janitors attend to this; 23 girls 
and 4 men attend to the laundry. For the 8,000 
employees (800 women), attractive lunches are 
served in a special building with a hall seating 
3,000 at tables and 6,500 as an auditorum. The 
girls pay five cents a day for a good lunch; the 
men seventy-five cents a week. Entertainments 
(music, moving pictures, vaudeville) are given 
in winter at the noon hour. Rest rooms with 
nurses and two physicians are provided. There 
are néarly 200 shower-baths and 200 lavatories 
for free use. Twice a day the women stop ten 
minutes for calisthenic exercise. A ‘‘Women’s 
Century Club”’ has a club house and cooperative 
homes for young women. The Men’s Welfare 
League has two settlements for men. An 
athletic field .provides football, baseball, and 
other sports. Vacation schools and camps are 
arranged. Employees are encouraged to make 
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inventions and suggestions. Prizes are given for 
beautifying houses and gardens. Boys are 
taught gardening. Manual training of various 
kinds is taught in the schools. A newspaper is 
published. Lectures are given. Much else is 
done. The firm says that it all pays. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE: A 
committee organized April 15, 1904, whose ob- 
jects are: (1) To promote the welfare of society 
with respect to the employment of children in 
gainful occupations. (2) To investigate and re- 
port the facts concerning child labor. (3) To raise 
the standard of public opinion and parental re- 
sponsibility with respect to the employment of 
children. (4) To assist in protecting children by 
suitable legislation against premature or other- 
wise injurious employment, and thus to aid in 
securing for them an opportunity for elementary 
education and physical development sufficient for 
the demands of citizenship and the requirements 
of industrial efficiency. (5) To aid in promoting 
the enforcement of laws relating to child labor. 
(6) To coordinate, unify, and supplement the 
work of state or local child labor committees, and 
encourage the formation of such committees 
where they do not exist. 

For statement of general plan and scope of 
work, see CHILD LABOR (pp. 170-175). The 
chairman is Felix Adler; vice-chairmen, Homer 
Folks and Samuel McCune Lindsay; secretary, 
Owen R. Lovejoy; assistant secretary, A. J. 
McKelway. Offices: 105 East Twenty-Secon 
Street, New York City, and Century Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME SOCIETY: A 
federation of twenty-six state societies, organized 
1883. Altho several of these organizations are so 
new that their work is barely begun, 26,000 
orphans and neglected children have been thus 
far cared for, more than half of whom are still 
under friendly supervision. The number handled 
last year was 4,013, of whom 2,356 were newly 
received. President, Prof. C. R. Henderson; sec- 
retary, Hastings H. Hart, LL.D., 601 Unity Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF PURITY, THE: An organiza- 
tion, founded 1891, largely through the influence 
of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, which strives ‘‘to 
elevate public opinion respecting the nature and 
claims of morality, with its equal obligation upon 
men and women, and to secure a proper practical 
recognition of its precepts on the part of the 
individual, the family, and the nation.’”’ The 
league holds meetings annually, and has increased 
in the number and influence of its patrons and 
members. It has for vears tried to make infidel- 
ity a legal crime, and succeeded in having the 
New York Legislature pass the so-called Phillips 
Bill—taking effect Sept. 1, 1907—which makes 
adultery a crime punishable with imprisonment 
up to six months, and applies equally to both 
sexes. The law permitting the prosecution of the 
person proven guilty of adultery is now a law in 
every state of the United States. President, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Grannis, 5 East Twelfth Street, New 
York City. 


NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION: This or- 
ganization grew out of conferences on arbitration 
and conciliation, held in Chicago, Dec., 1900, 
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under the auspices of the Chicago Civic Federa- 
tion, of which Mr. Ralph M. Easley was the 
secretary and chief organizer, as he has been 
of the National Federation. A committee of 
twelve members was appointed, representing 
labor, capital, and the general public. This 
committee met and organized in Jan., rgor, 
and was able to avert a threatened anthracite coal 
strike by securing a conference of the operators 
and the mine-workers. 

At a third conference, under the name of the 
National Civic Federation, held in New York in 
Dec., 1901, the executive committee was reor- 
ganized to include twelve representatives each 
from labor, capital, and the general public, after- 
ward increased to fifteen members each. Head- 
quarters were taken in New York City. 

The objects of the federation are stated as 
follows: 


The National Civic Federation aims to bring into cooper- 
ation the sane and patriotic leaders of the forces of em- 
plovers and employed, and of the interested but too often 
orgotten and forgetting third party, the general public. 
Its purpose is constructive, not destructive. It would de- 
velop, through the agencies here described, the best elements 
in the organizations of capital and of labor, and it would 
keep awake a wholesome public concern in the profit of one, 
the welfare of the other, and the prosperity of all, through 
the diffusion of an intelligent understanding of economic 
laws. It would show that organized labor cannot be de- 
stroyed without the debasement of the masses. It would 
show that organized labor can be led to correct its errors. 
It would show that capital can be taught the practicability 
of securing industrial peace in accordance with business 
methods. It would show that the twin foes of industrial 
peace are the antiunion employers and the Socialists, and 
that the former are unconsciously promoting that class ha- 
tred which the latter boldly advocates. It would present 
a hopeful picture of future harmony between capital and 
labor, based upon the establishment of their rightful rela- 
tions, instead of the pessimistic prophecy of the degradation 
of labor because of its exceptional and inexcusable errors or 
crimes, or of a social revolution provoked by capital when 
organized for oppression. 


The federation works largely through various 
departments. 


(1), The Public Ownership Commission composed of 100 
prominent men representing every shade of opinion on this 
subject. (See below.) 

(2) The Immigration Department composed of men se- 
lected to represent all localities in the union affected by the 
admission of aliens. 

(3) The Department of Conciliation and Arbitration has 
a membership extending to every industrial center, but works 
largely through an executive committee composed of the 
most representative (in equal numbers) of capitalists, wage- 
earners, and the general public. It has been very influential 
and successful in settling a large number of important in- 
dustrial conflicts in all portions of the country, and still more 
in preventing the development of conflicts. 

(4) The Department of Trade Agreements works to es- 
tablish such agreements (see TRADE AGREEMENTS), and in 
every way to advocate their adoption. 

(s) The Welfare Department educates the public as to 
the meaning and value of welfare work, which is understood 
to involve especial consideration for physical comfort where- 
ever labor is performed; opportunities for recreation; educa- 
tional opportunities; and the providing of suitable sanitary 
homes. Plans for saving and lending money, insurance, and 
pensions are also included in welfare work. | ! 

The department interests employers in giving especial at- 
tention to the physical or mental welfare of their employees 
through conferences, and the publication of reports and arti- 
cles. 

Upon request, a consulting agent is furnished to study the 
particular needs of employees in a given plant, to advise the 
best way of introducing such methods of welfare work as 
may be deemed essential, and to direct their installation. 
When desired, a permanent agent or welfare manager to ad- 
minister the work is recommended. 

A central bureau, under the charge of Miss Gertrude Beeks, 
is maintained to furnish information relative to the success 
or failure of experiments in this work, the causes of either, 
and with reference to the latest efforts of employers in this 
direction. 

(6) The Department of Industrial Economics, more re- 
cently organized, is composed of editors of the daily press 
and of politico-social magazines, trade papers, and labor 
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journals, and of economic and legal authors, lecturers, and 
the heads of the departments of political economy in univer- 
sities. These are brought together at informal dinners, to 
consider some one of the industrial topics that have been 
enumerated. 


A large part of the work of the federation has 
been done by important conferences on im- 
portant subjects of the day, notably on arbitra- 
tion and conciliation, on immigration, on primary 
and election laws. In 1906 the federation cre- 
ated an important public ownership commis- 
sion, composed of twenty-one expert students of 
the question, equally divided between believers, 
non-believers, and those not committed on the 
question. This commission studied typical in- 
stances of private and publicly owned public 
services, both in the United States and in Great 
Britain, and made a notable report in 1907. (See 
PuBLic OWNERSHIP.) 

The executive committee of the federation rep- 
resenting its three component elements are: 


On the Part of the Public 


Grover Cleveland, ex-President of the United States 
Princeton, N. J.; Andrew Carnegie, capitalist, New York 
City; Cornelius N. Bliss, ex-Secretary of the Interior, New 
York City; Oscar S. Straus, member of the Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague, New York City; Charles W. Eliot, pres- 
ident Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president Columbia University, New York City; 
Seth Low, publicist, New York City; Archbishop John Ire- 
land, of the Roman Catholic Church, St. Paul, Minn.; Bishop 
Henry C. Potter, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, New 
York City; Charles J. Bonaparte, Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C.; David R. Francis, ex-Secretary of the 
Interior, St. Louis, Mo.; Isaac N. Seligman, of J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co., New York City; James Speyer, of Speyer & Co., 
New York City; V. Everit Macy, capitalist, New York City; 
bee ti M. Easley, chairman Executive Council, New York 

ity. 

On the Part of Employers 


Henry Phipps, director U. §. Steel Corporation, New York 
City; August Belmont, president Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, New York City; Clarence H. Mackay, president 
Postal Telegraph Cable Company, New York City; Lucius 
Tuttle, president Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston; W. A. 
Clark, president United Verde Copper Company, Butte, 
Mont.; Frederick D. Underwood, president Erie Railroad 
Company, New York City; Frederick P. Fish, president 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, Boston; Fran- 
cis L. Robbins, president Pittsburg Coal Company, Pitts- 
burg; H. H. Vreeland, president New York City Railway 
Company, New York City; Samuel Mather, of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Cleveland; Charles A. Moore, of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York City; Franklin MacVeagh, of 
Franklin MacVeagh & Co., Chicago; Charles H. Taylor, Jr., 
ex-president American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
Boston; Dan R. Hanna, of M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland; 
Marcus M. Marks, president National Association of Clothing 
Manufacturers, New York City; Otto M. Eidlitz, chairman 
Board of Governors, Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


On the Part of Wage-earners 


Samuel Gompers, president American Federation of Labor, 
Washington; John Mitchell, president United Mine Workers 
of America, Indianapolis; E. E. Clark, grand chief conductor, 
Order of Railway Conductors, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; James 
Duncan, general secretary Granite Cutters’ International 
Association of America, Quincy, Mass.; Daniel J. Keefe, 
president International Longshoremen, Marine and Trans- 
port Workers’ Association, Detroit, Mich.; Warren S. Stone, 
grand chief International Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Cleveland; P. H. Morrissey, grand master Brother- 
hood Railroad Trainmen, Cleveland; William D. Mahon, 
president Amalgamated Association of Street-Railway Em- 
ployees of America, Detroit; William J. Bowen, president 
Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union, Indianapolis; 

. J. Hannahan, grand master Brotherhood Locomotive 

iremen, -Peoria, Ill.; James O'Connell, president Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Washington, D. C.; John 
F. Tobin, general president Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
Boston; Joseph F. Valentine, president Iron Molders’ Union 
of North America, Cincinnati; James M. Lynch, president 
[nternational Typographical Union, Indianapolis; Denis A. 
Hayes, president Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
U. S. and Canada, Philadelphia; William Huber, president 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The president of the federation is August Bel- 
mont; vice-pregjdents, Samuel Gompers, Oscar 
S. Straus; chairman executive council, Ralph M. 
Easley. Secretary, Samuel B. Donnelly, office 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
LEAGUE: Organized in 1881. Object, ‘‘To 
advance the cause of civil-service reform in the 
United States.’”” (See Civ1Lt-SERVICE REFORM.) 
President, Dr. D. C. Gilman, Baltimore, Md. 
Snub Elliot H. Goodwin, 79 Wall Street, New 

ork. 


NATIONAL CURFEW ASSOCIATION: Found- 
ed by Alex. Hogeland in 1889. It agitates for 
the ringing of the curfew, after which children © 
found unaccompanied on the streets are liable to 
arrest. It has been adopted in over 4,000 cities 
and towns of the United States and Canada, and 
a decrease of crime is claimed in these places from 
50 to 80 percent. Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
J. H. Bradford, 1753 Park Road, Washington, 
DSC: 


NATIONAL DIRECT LEGISLATION LEAGUE 
(founded 1896): See Direct LEGISLATION, p. 385. 
President, Eltweed Pomeroy. Secretary, G. H. 
Strobell, Kinney and Orchard Streets, Newark, 
NivJ. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION (Great 
Britain): Established in 1889, to promote a sys- 
tem of national education which shall be efficient, 
progressive, unsectarian, and under popular con- 
trol. Its constitution and policy are controlled 
by a council of 300 members. President, Rt. 
rere A. H. D. Acland. Secretaries, Mr. A. J. 
Mundella and Mr. T. E. Minshall. Offices, Caxton 
House, Westminster, S. W., Eng. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: Or- 
ganized under the name of National Teachers’ 
Association in 1857. Object: To further and 
shape national educational aims and progress. 
The annual meetings previous to 1884 were 
small in numbers, averaging about 200 mem- 
bers; since 1884 the annual conventions have 
averaged more than 6,000 members; since 1895 
the average annual membership has been nearly 
10,000. The establishment by Congress of the 
Bureau of Education of the United States and of 
the office of U. S. Commissioner of Education was 
secured through the early efforts of the associa- 
tion. The recent special committee reports in- 
dicate the lines of investigation which, in addition 
to the work of its annual conventions, have made 
the association the most important educational 
organization in the world. The forty-four an- 
nual volumes of Proceedings, including the Pro- 
ceedings of the International Congresses of Ed- 
ucation, constitute the chief publications of the 
association, and have come to be regarded as the 
most valuable library of educational literature 
extant. Congress has enacted a new charter 
of incorporation under the name of ‘‘National 
Education Association of the U. S.,”’ which was 
adopted July ro, 1907, at the annual meeting, 
and became operative at once. According to this 
charter, the association has seventeen different 
departments: National Council of Education 
and departments of Kindergarten Education, 
Elementary Education, Secondary Education, 
Higher Education, Normal Schools, Superintend- 
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ence, Manual Training, Art Education, Music 
Education, Business Education, Child Study, 
Physical Education, Science Instruction, School 
Administration, Special Education, Indian Edu- 
cation, Library Department. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


NATIONAL HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIC ASSO- 
CIATION, THE: This association was incorporated 
March 16, 1893, under the name of the National 
Columbian Household Economic Association, but 
at its meeting in April, 1894, the word Columbian 
was dropt fromits name. The object of the as- 
sociation, as declared in its constitution, is: 


1. To awaken the public mind to the importance of estab- 
lishing bureaus of information where there can be an exchange 
of wants and needs between employer and employed, in every 
department of home and social life. To promote among 
members of the association a more scientific knowledge of the 
economic value of various foods and fuels; a more intelligent 
understanding of correct plumbing and drainage in our homes, 
as well as need for pure water and good light in a sanitarily 
built house. 3. To secure skilled labor in every department 
in our homes, and to organize schools of household science and 
service. 


The management is vested in a board of sixteen 
directors, with headquarters in Chicago,but com- 
posed of members from all states. The associa- 
tion holds annual meetings, and has the follow- 
ing standing committees: 


1. Committee.on Sanitary Condition of the Home Correct 
Plumbing and Ventilation, Light, Heat, etc. The duties of 
this committee shall be to establish home science clubs and to 
make a study of sanitary science. 

2. Committee on Cooking Schools, Industrial Schools, 
Housekeepers’ Emergency Bureau, Cooperative Laundries, 
Cooperative Bakeries, Training School for Servants, Kitchen 
Gardens and Public Kindergartens, Diet Kitchens, Mothers’ 
and Nurse Girls’ classes, and Training School for Nurses. 
The duties of this committee shall be to keep itself informed 
of the work of each school and institution, and to direct all 
who wish to know where and at what hour one may visit 
these schools. 

3. Committee on Food Supply. The duties of this com- 
mittee shall be to prepare a descriptive list of wholesale and 
retail foods, such as meat, vegetables, butter, eggs, etc.; to 
compare New York and Chicago with other markets, and 
furnish statements of what articles of food are most desir- 
able to buy, either in large or small quantities, with household 
recipes for cooking and all other matters relating to house- 
hold economics. 

4. Committee on Housekeepers’ Clubs. The duties of 
this committee shall be to formulate plans to simplify house- 
work in village communities, to suggest plans for cooperation 
in laundries, bakeries, and kitchens, to discuss plans for 
profitable market gardening, poultry and egg-raising on a 
small! scale, and to furnish information on all topics connected 
with housework. 

5. Committee on Sewing. The duties of this committee 
shall be to keep itself informed of the work done in various 
schools where sewing is taught, and give outlines of the 
methods used. 

6. Press Committee. It shall be the duty of this commit- 
tee to secure the publication of notes concerning the National 
Household Economic Association in some journal or periodical 
in the north, south, east, west, and middle sections of the 
country, in order to keep alive public interest in the science 
of household economics, each member of the committee tak- 
ing charge of the matter in her own section. 

All women may become members of this association by 
the payment of an annual fee of $1. 


The association works mainly not by estab- 
lishing new clubs, but by inducing existing 
woman's clubs to establish departments of house- 
hold economics, for the study of how better to 
manage the home, educate better servants, have 
more healthy food, etc. The honorary president 
of the association is Mrs. Potter Palmer; the 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Alice J. Whitney, 
453 Belden Avenue, Chicago, Til. Mrs. Helen 
Campbell (g. v.) has been appointed national lec- 
turer for the association, and the syllabus of her 
lectures has since been adopted as a part of the 
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program of the association, and gives something 
of the scope of this important subject, but cannot 
be reproduced here. 


NATIONAL HOUSING REFORM COUNCIL 
FOR ENGLAND AND WALES: Objects: The 
council has a well-defined and practical program 
of municipal housing work, including the efficient 
usage of existing powers under the Housing and 
Public Health Acts. It strives also for the ex- 
tension of these powers and the granting of new 
powers to local authorities to enable them to 
acquire municipal estates, to stop the process of 
new slum creation by proper methods of planning, 
etc., etc. An Advisory Committee, composed of 
members of Parliament and leading housing re- 
formers, has been established by the efforts of the 
council. Secretary, Henry R. Aldridge, 432, 
West Strand, London, W. C., and Central Office, 
18, Dulverton Road, Leicester, England. 


NATIONAL IRRIGATION ASSOCIATION: Or- 
ganized 1899 by G. H. Maxwell (g. v.), who con- 
ducted the campaign for irrigation resulting in the 
passage of the National Irrigation Act, 1901. 
Secretary, Guy E. Mitchell, 1419 F Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF THE FAMILY: Formed in 1881. Object: 
Promotion of better public sentiment and legisla- 
tion regarding the family, especially on marriage 
and divorce. The league publishes an important 
annual report. (See Dike, S. W.) Secretary, 
Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., Auburndale, Mass. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE: Formed 
in 1894. Through its annual conferences it en- 
ables the workers in behalf of municipal bet- 
terment to come into personal touch and ex- 
change views. Through active committees the 
league has brought together groups of acknowl- 
edged experts and public men who have formu- 
lated reports of great value to students and 
administrators. Through its executive officers 
the league is in constant touch with local and 
national movements concerned with municipal 
questions. Annual subscription, $5. Its an- 
nual congresses are among the most important 
congresses of experts as to civic reform in the 
United States, and the reports of these congresses 
the most valuable statements upon these sub- 
jects. One of the most valuable features of these 
congresses and reports is the annual review (since 
1894) of the municipal situation in the leading 
cities of the country, by the secretary, Mr. Wood- 
ruff. (See MuNniciPpAL PRoGREss IN THE U.S.) 
Secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 703 N. 
American Building, Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION: Organ- 
ized in 1870. In 1907 its name was changed to 
the American Prison Association. Aims: The 
reform of criminal law; preventive and reforma- 
tory law; improvement of prison discipline; the 
police force of cities. An association of growing 
importance. Its congress at Chicago, 1907, had 
an attendance of 540. It has the following com- 
mittees and chairmen (chosen 1907): Criminal 
Law Reform, Roger Phelps Clark, Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Preventive and Reformatory Work, T. B. 
Patton, Huntingdon, Pa.; Prevention and Proba- 
tion, Homer Folks, New York, N. Y.; Prison 
Discipline, M. M. Mallary, Pontiac, IIl.; Dis- 
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charged Prisoners, Joseph S. Pugmire, Toronto; 
Statistics of Crime, S. J. Barrows, New York, 
N. Y. General Secretary, Amos W. Butler, State 
House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NATIONAL PURITY FEDERATION, THE: 
Organized at the National Purity Conference at 
La Crosse, Wis., Oct., 1905. ‘‘Its object is to unite 
in national cooperation all those forces in America 
that are striving to promote purity in the individ- 
ual and in social relations through preventive, edu- 
cational, reformatory, rescue, law enforcement, 
legislative, and sanitary lines of effort. It is in 
every sense non-sectarian, and is open to all who 
are sincerely and seriously striving to promote its 
object.”” The second conference was held in 
Chicago, Oct., 1906; the third in Battle Creek, 
Mich., Nov. 1907. President, B. S. Steadwell, 
La Crosse, Wis. Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
Hattie Dickson, trro West Main Street, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. Organ: The Light, published 
(since 1897) by the president. (See SocraL 
Purity.) 

The Canadian Purity Education Society is a 
branch of the Federation. Secretary, Rowena D. 
S. Hume, 226 Carlton Street, Toronto. 


NATIONAL SECULAR SOCIETY: This society 
works against all creed or religious tests, practises, 
grants, recognition, or any connection whatso- 
ever between the State and religion. Secretary, 
Miss E. M. Vance, 2, Newcastle Street, Farringdon 
Street, London, E. C., England. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY LEAGUE (Great Britain) : 
Established 1855. Objects: The opening of mu- 
seums, art-galleries, and libraries on Sunday 
afternoons, and generally aims at promoting in- 
tellectual and elevating recreation on that day. 
Secretary, Henry Mills. Offices, 34, Red Lion 
Square, High Holborn, London, W. C., England. 


NATIONAL UNION OF WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETIES: Objects: The society is organized to 
secure the parliamentary enfranchisement of 
women, and advances the claim that as the work 
contributed by women to the State increases year 
by year, the artificial disqualification which now 
renders that work more difficult should be swept 
away. It seeks to obtain the franchise on the 
same lines as it is, or may be, granted to men, and 
is persistent in memorializing members of Parlia- 
ment and forming committees and societies in its 
area of work. A conference of M. P.’s favorable 
to women’s suffrage is usually held at the com- 
mencement of the annual session, to promote the 
introduction of a bill or resolution. 

President, Mrs. Henry Fawcett, LL.D. Honor- 
ary Secretaries, Miss F, Hardcastle, M.A., and Miss 
F. Sterling. Central Office, 25, Victoria Street, S. 
W., London, England. 


NATIONAL UNION OF WOMEN WORKERS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, THE 
(federated with the International Council of 
Women): Organized 1895. The union is organ- 
ized in the interests of no one policy, and has. no 
power over the organizations which constitute it; 
federated societies incur no responsibility on ac- 
count of any action taken either by the council of 
the union or by any other federated society. 

Objects.—1. To promote sympathy of thought 
and purpose among the women of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
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2. To promote the social, civil, moral, and re- 
ligious welfare of women. 

3. To focus and redistribute information likely 
to be of service to women workers. 

4. Tofederate women’s organizations and to en- 
courage and assist the formation of local councils 
and unions of women. Secretary, Miss Norah E. 
Green, Parliment Mansions, Westminster. 


NATIONAL VIGILANCE ASSOCIATION (Great 
Britain): Objects: The suppression of the ‘‘white 
slave traffic’’ and the repression of criminal vice 
and public immorality. National committees 
have been formed in every country in Europe, in 
the Argentine, Egypt, and South Africa, to co- 
operate in dealing with the evil in question. 
Secretary, W. A. Coote. Office, St. Mary’s Cham- 
bers, 161, Strand, W. C., London, England. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S LABOR LEAGUE 
(Great Britain): Formed 1906. Objects: To 
form an organization of women to work for inde- 
pendent labor representation in connection with 
the Labor Party, and to obtain direct labor repre- 
sentation of women in Parliament and on all 
local bodies. 

The members of the society work with the La- 
bor Party locally and nationally, and help Labor 
candidates in local and parliamentary elections. 
They educate themselves on political and social 
questions by means of meetings, discussions, dis- 
tribution of leaflets, etc. They take an active in- 
terest in the work of the Poor Law Guardians, 
educational bodies, distress committees, registra- 
tion of voters, town, district, and county council- 
ors, and members of Parliament; work to secure 
the full rights of citizenship for all women and men. 

President, Mrs. J. R. Macdonald. Honorary 
Secretary, Mrs. F. Macpherson, B.A., 34, St. 
Thomas’s Mansions, Westminster Bridge, London. 


NATIONALISM: The American name for the 
economic ideal, pictured in Edward Bellamy’s 
novel, ‘‘Looking Backward,” and also to the 
reform movement that arose in connection with 
this book. Says Mr. Bellamy: 


This plan is called nationalism because it proceeds by the 
nationalization of industries, including, as minor applications 
of the same principle, the municipalization and State control 
of localized businesses. 

Socialism implies the socializing of indust This may 
or may not be based upon the national organism, and ma 
or may not imply economic equality. As compared with 
socialism, nationalism is a definition not in the sense of opposi- 
tion or exclusion, but of a precision rendered necessary by a: 
cloud of vague and disputed implications historically attached - 
to the former word. 


Nationalists put deep emphasis upon the ne-. 
cessity for economic equality. Some Socialists do 
likewise, but some do not. In this respect, and’ 
in its starting from a distinctly national basis, lies 
its difference from socialism. 

The Nationalist movement in the United 
States dates from Dec. 1, 1888, when the first 
Nationalist club was organized in Boston. The 
idea of the movement, as well as the name, 
sprang from a suggestion in Edward Bellamy’s 
novel, ‘‘Looking Backward,” the book which 

describes Boston as the author be- 

lieves it would be pee ko ener 

: in the year 2000. (See ‘Looking 
RN Backward.”’) A club of business 
men had been formed the previous 

autumn, whose motto was, ‘‘Spread the Book’’; 
but finding unexpected success and interest, the 


Sil 


Nationalist movement was conceived and the 
first club organized. The leaders in the move- 
ment were Cyrus Willard, Sylvester Baxter, 
Charles E. Bowers, A. T. Devereux, Edward S. 
Huntington, Henry W. Austin, Miss Anna Page, 
and others, Mr. Edward Bellamy himself being 
in correspondence with the movers. The first 
officers of the first club were Charles E. Bowers, 
president; Edward Bellamy, first vice-president; 
C. F. Willard, secretary. 
tion of principles was adopted: 


The principle of the Brotherhood of Humanity is one of the 
eternal truths that govern the world’s progress on lines which 
distinguish human nature from brute nature. 

The principle of competition is simply the application of 
the brutal law of the survival of the strongest and most cun- 
ning. 

Therefore, so long as competition continues to be the ruling 
factor in our industrial system, the highest development of the 
individual cannot be reached, the loftiest aims of humanity 
cannot be realized. 

No truth can avail unless practically applied. Therefore, 
those who seek the welfare of man must endeavor to suppress 
the system founded on the brute principle of competition 
and put in its place another based on the nobler principle of 
association. 

But in striving to apply this nobler and wiser principle 
to the complex conditions of modern life, we advocate no 
sudden or ill-considered changes; we make no war upon 
individuals; we do not censure those who have accumulated 
immense fortunes simply by carrying to a logical end the false 
principle on which business is now based. 

The combinations, trusts, and syndicates of which the 
people at present complain demonstrate the practicability of 
our basic principle of association. We merely seek to push 
this principle a little further and have all industries operated 
in the interest of all by the nation—the people organized— 
the organic unity of the whole people. 

The present industrial system proves itself wrong by the 
immense wrongs it produces; it proves itself absurd by the 
immense waste of energy and material which is admitted 
to be its concomitant. Against this system we raise our 
protest; for the abolition of the slavery it has wrought and 
would perpetuate, we pledge our best efforts. 


In May, 1889, the magazine, The Nationalist, 
was started and continued two years. Great 
interest was manifested, and clubs were started 
all over the Union, particularly in California. In 
Jan., 1891, Mr. Edward Bellamy started The New 
Nation, a weekly published in the interests of the 
movement. This continued two years. In Jan., 
1891, the secretary reported 162 clubs. 

The movement in certain places early took a 
political channel. In one electoral district in 
California in 1890 a Nationalist candidate polled 
1,000 votes. Rhode Island put out a Nation- 
alist state ticket. The movement, however, 
politically early passed into the People’s Party 
movement (which see). 

Mr. Bellamy’s novel has had, in this country 
alone, asale of some half a million copies, and 
everywhere scattered the seeds of nationalistic 
thought. 

Edward Bellamy has described the aims of 
Nationalism as follows: 

We who call ourselves Nationalists believe that the solu- 
tion of the industrial and social question is to be found, and 
is only to be found, in the logical evolution of the idea on 


which this nation is based, which is that of a 
union of the people in order to use the collec- 


tive strength for the common welfare. We 
Tar consider that this idea has always logically 
escribe involved, when the time should be ripe, the 


nationalization of industry with a complete 

provision for the employment and maintenance 
of the people. When it shall in this manner have completed 
its evolution the nation will be, according to the hope and 
belief of the Nationalists, a great partnership for the general 
business of supporting and enjoying life, in which all the people 
shall be equal partners. It will be a universal insurance 
company, guaranteeing all its members against injustice, 
oppression, sickness, age, accident, and disability of every 
sort. It will be a mighty trust, holding the total assets 
of society—moral, intellectual, and natural—not only for the 
benefit of the present, but in the interests of future generations 
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and for the ultimate weal of the race, and looking to the ends 
of the world and the judgment of God. The membership of 
an individual in this great partnership, with all the rights 
it implies, will be absolutely fixt by the fact of his birth; the 
part he plays in its affairs being determined by his faculties 
and aptitudes. 

There is nothing essentially new about the project of a 
society based upon and illustrating brotherly relations and 
obligations among men. The eventual realization of such a 
state of affairs has been the dream of humanity in all ages. 
Men have always acknowledged, even the most unjust, that 
if, instead of contending with one another for the means of 
livelihood, human beings could only be induced to unite their 
powers to secure and share a common welfare, the world 
would not only be a great deal better and a great deal happier, 
but likewise a great deal richer than it ever has been. 

_ Heretofore, however, in the history of mankind the prac- 
tical obstacles to such a change offered by existing conditions 
and institutions have been insuperable. It is the claim of 
Nationalists that these conditions have so changed and are 
so rapidly changing to-day as to render not only possible, 
but in the near future probable, a transformation of society 
which a generation ago it would have been chimerical to 
expect within any calculable period. 

In view of the present extraordinary business situation, 
the unprecedented and portentous tendency of capital, the 
excusably alarmed and exasperated attitude of the masses 
of the people, we hold it not absurd to say that men now in 
middle age may live to see the present system give place to 
that grand industrial partnership of all for all which is the 
destined and sole possible solution of all labor problems and 
all social questions. 

The greatest industrial revolution in history—greater by 
far in its destined consequences than the overthrow of the 
slave system at the South—is the present tendency to the 
monopolizing of the field of industry and commerce by the 
great capitalist organizations. The innumerable small busi- 
ness concerns which used to divide up every industry and trade 
are enduring a warof extermination at the hands of the great 
combinations of capital. The business of the people, which 
used to be in the hands of the people, is passing out of their 
hands into those of a small number of monopolists. It is in 
vain that we cry ‘“‘Halt!’’ to this tendency. The economic 
necessities underlying and compelling the movement toward 
the consolidation of business are irresistible and beyond the 
power of legislatures to dam up with any quantity of statutes. 

Americans who think are already beginning to see, and all 
Americans soon will be forced to see, that there are only two 
alternatives before the nation—either it must consent to turn 
over its industries, its entire business—and that means its 
social and political liberties as well—to a few hundred 
billionaires, or it must assume control of them itself; that is 
to say, it must nationalize them. Plutocracy or nationalism 
is the choice which, within a dozen years, at the rate things 
now are going, the American people will have wholly com- 
mitted themselves to. Can any one who has faith in the 
people have any doubt as to what the choice between these 
alternatives will be? 


In regard to the Nationalist program. for in- 
troducing their ideas, Mr. Bellamy writes in The 
Forum (March, 1894): 

Revolutions, however peaceful they may be, do not follow 
prearranged plans, but make channels for themselves, of 


which we may at best predict the general direc- 
tion and outcome. Meanwhile Nationalists 


The would prepare the way by a step-by-step ex- 
Nationalist tension of the public conduct of business, which 
shall go as fast or as slow as public opinion 

Program may determine. 


In making any industry or service public 

business, two ends should be kept equally in 

view, viz.: first, the benefit of the public by more cheap, 
efficient, and honest service or commodities; and second, but 
as an end in every way equally important, the immediate 
amelioration of the condition of workers taken over from 
private into public service. As to the first point, whenever 
a service or business is taken over to be publicly conducted, 
it should be managed strictly at cost; that is to say, the service 
or product should be furnished at the lowest cost that will 
pay the expense and proper charges of the business. Nation- 
alism contemplates making all production for use and not 
for profit, and every nationalized business should be a ner 
in that direction by eliminating profit so far as it is concerned. 
As to the improvement in the condition of the workers, 
which is the other and equal end to be sought in all cases 
of nationalizing a business, it is enough to say that the State 
should show itself the model employer. Moderate hours of 
labor, healthful and safe conditions, with provision for sick- 
ness, accident, and old age, and a system for the admission, 
promotion, and discharge of employees strictly based on merit, 
and absolutely exclusive of all capricious personal inter- 
ference for political or other reasons, should characterize all 
publicly conducted business from the start. In particular 
cases, such as the clothing manufacture now so largely carried 
on by sweaters’ slaves, decent wages and conditions might 
temporarily raise the price of ready-made clothing. If it 
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did, it would only show how necessary it had been to make 
the business a State monopoly; and we may add that, on 
grounds of humanity, this is one of the first that should 
be brought under public management. 

As to the general question of the order in which different 
branches of business should be nationalized, or (which is the 
same thing) brought under municipal or State control, owner- 
ship, and operation. Nationalists generally agree that char- 
tered businesses of all sorts, which, as holding public fran- 

chises, are already quasi-public services, 
should first receive attention. Under this 


Mr. Bel- head come telegraphs and _ telephones, rail- 
lamy’s Argu- roads, both local and general, municipal light- 
y ing, water-works, ferries, and the like. The 
ment tailroads alone employ some 800,000 men, 


and the employees in the other businesses 

mentioned may raise that figure to 1,000,000, 
representing, perhaps, a total population of, 4,000,000; cer- 
tainly a rather big slice of the nation to begin with. » These 
businesses would carry with them others. For example, the 
railroads are the largest consumers of iron and steel, and 
national operation of them would naturally carry with it the 
national operation of the larger part of the iron business. 
There are about 500,000 ironworkers in the country, implying 
a population of perhaps 2,000,000 dependent on the industry, 
and making, with the railroad and other employees and their 
dependents, some 6,000,000 persons. The same logic would 
apply to the mining of coal, with which, as carrier and chief 
consumer, the railroads are as closely identified. 

The necessity of preserving what is left of our forests will 
soon force all the states to go into the forestry business, which 
may well be the beginning of public operation of the lumber 
industry. If our fast vanishing fisheries are to be protected, 
not merely national supervision, but national operation, will 
soon be necessary. 

In the field of general business, the trusts and syndicates, 
which have so largely stimulated the popular demand for 
nationalism, have also greatly simplified its progress. When- 
ever the managers of any department of industry or com- 
merce have, in defiance of law and public interest, formed a 
monopoly, what is more just and proper than that the people 
themselves, through their agents, should take up and con- 
duct the business in question at cost? In view of the fact 
that most of the leading branches of production have now 
been ‘‘syndicated,’’ it will be seen that this suggestion, fully 
carried out, would go far toward completing the plan of 
nationalization. 

Meanwhile the same process would be going on upon other 
lines. Foreign governments which have large armies, in 
order to secure quality and cheapness, usually manufacture 
their soldiers’ clothing, rations, and various supplies in gov- 
ernment factories. The British Government, which is most 
like our own, was forced, by the swindling of contractors, to go 
into making clothing for the soldiers in the Crimean War, 
and has since kept it up with most admirable results. If our 
government had manufactured the soldiers’ supplies in the 
Civil War it would have saved a vast sum of money. It is 
highly desirable that it should forthwith begin to manufacture 
clothing and other necessaries for its soldiers and sailors, 
and for any other of its employees who might choose to be so 
served, as it is safe to say all would; for goods as represented, 
proof against adulteration, and furnished at cost, would be a 
godsend even to the millionaire in these days of knavish trade. 
The policy of supplying the needs of government employees 
with the product of publicly conducted industries would 
bring about the whole productive and distributive plan of 
nationalism in proportion as the number of employees in- 
creased. 

Among special lines of business, which ought at once to be 
brought under public management, are the liquor traffic and 
fire- and life-insurance. It is proposed that every state should 
immediately monopolize the liquor traffic within its borders, 
and open places of sale in such localities as desire them. The 
liquors should be sold at cost—that is to say, at rates to pay 
all expenses of the system—by state agents, whose compensa- 
tion should be fixt without relation, direct or indirect, to the 
amount of sales. This plan would eliminate desire of profit 
as a motive to stimulate sales, would insure a strict regard to 
all conditions and requirements of the law, and would guar- 
antee pure liquors. Pending the nationalization of the manu- 
facture of liquors, the general government need be called 
on only for a transportation law protecting the states against 
illegal deliveries within their borders. 

As to state life- and fire-insurance, this undertaking would 
need no plant and no backing save the state’s credit on long- 
tested calculations of risks. It would be done at cost, in 
state buildings, by low-salaried officials, and without any 
sort of competitive or advertising expenses. This would 
mean a saving to fire-insurers of at least 25 percent in pre- 
miums and of at least 50 per cent tolife-insurers, and would, 
above all, give insurance that was not itself in need of 
being reinsured. 

When private plants are taken over by a city, state, or 
nation, they should, of course, be paid for; the basis of 
valuation being the present cost of a plant of equal utility. 
This subject of compensation should be considered in view of 
the fact that the ultimate effect of nationalism will be the ex- 
tinctioa of all economic superiorities, however derived, 
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The organization of the unemployed on a basis of state- 
supervised cooperation is an urgent undertaking, in line with 
the program of nationalism. The unemployed represent a 
labor force which only lacks organization to be abundantly 
self-sustaining. It is the duty and interest of the state to so 
organize the unemployed, according to their several trades 
and aptitudes—the women workers as well as the men— 
that their support shall be provided for out of their own 

roduct, which should not go upon the market for sale, but 
x wholly consumed within the circle of the producers, thus 
in no way deranging outside prices or wages. This plan 
contemplates the unemployed problem as being a permanent 
one, with periods of special aggravation, and as therefore 
demanding for solution a permanent and elastic provision for 
a circle of production and consumption complete in itself and 
independent of the commercial system. here is no other 
method for dealing with the unemployed problem which 
does not mock it. 

In proportion as the industries, commerce, and general 
business of the country are publicly organized, the sources 
of the power and means of the growth of the plutocracy, 
which depend upon the control and revenues of industry, will 
be undermined and cut off. In the same measure, obviously, 
the regulation of the employment of the people and the means 
of providing for their maintenance will pass under their 
collective control. To complete the plan of nationalism, 
by carrying out its guaranty of equal maintenance to all, 
with employment according to fitness, will require only a 
process of systematization and equalizing of conditions under 
an already unified administration. 


REVISED BY THE LATE EDWARD BELLAMY. 


(For the objections to Nationalism, see SocIAL- 
ISM; section Objections to.) 


REFERENCES: Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1887; The Program of the National- 
ists, by Edward Bellamy, reprinted from The Forum for 
March, 1894; Principles and Purposes of Nationalism, an 
address by Edward Bellamy, delivered in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Dec. 19, 1889. 


NATIONALIZATION OF THE LIQUOR TRAF- 
FIC: It has been proposed by the Nationalists in 
America (see NATIONALISM) to meet the enor- 
mous evils of the liquor traffic by putting the 
whole traffic into the hands of the government 
and having liquor sold under strict regulations, by 
government officials, in government dispensaries, 
and at cost. It is in this last respect that the 
Nationalist plan differs radically from the dispen- 
sary system (q. v.), from the Norwegian system 
(q. v.), and from all similar plans. All these 
plans provide for some one’s making a profit 
from the sale of liquor. Nationalists, on the 
other hand, maintain that so long as there isa 
profit in the liquor traffic some one will be in- 
terested in the extension of the traffic, and that, 
conversely, the one way to kill the traffic is to kill 
the profits init. They argue that this applies to 
government sales as well as to private sales. It 
will not do, they affirm, to allow even the gov- 
ernment to make profits out of liquor, for if the 
government has an “‘interest’’ in the sales, it will 
lead to corruption. If, on the other hand, gov- 
ernment made no profit out of the sales, it would 
be nobody’s interest to sell, and therefore the 
strictest regulations concerning its sale could be 
both enacted and enforced. Sales could then be 
restricted to very limited hours; they could be 
made only to registered people or hotel guests, so 
that men could neither buy much at one place nor 
go from place to place and get a little. They 
could be absolutely prohibited to minors, to peo- 
ple whom physicians or their families declared 
unable to drink in moderation, etc. Yet the 
plan would allow other adults to drink in mod- 
eration who wish to do so. This, Nationalists 
urge, is the best law that can to-day be enforced. 
Prohibition (q. v.) they declare to be, in our large 
cities and even in most states, at present imprac- 
ticable. The sale of liquor by government dis- 
pensaries, they claim, in South Carolina, Sweden, 
etc., has proved practical, and the best way to 
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restrict the traffic, and abolish its grossest evils. 
Only the Nationalists would go one step further 
and prevent even government from having any 
interest in the concern. To sell liquor at cost, 
the Nationalists claim, would not in- 
duce people to drink more, by ma- 
king liquor cheaper; in the first place, 
because it is by no means clear that 
liquor would be cheaper. The cheap- 
er forms of liquor-are sold in such vast quantities’ 
to-day, and with such vile adulterations, that 
they can be sold very cheap, and at such a low 
tnargin of profit (the total sum of the profits, 
however, being enormous) that it is doubtful if 
the government could sell its limited quantities, 
which would be free from cheap adulterations, at 
any less price than to-day, and yet cover the cost. 
Cost price, therefore, would not necessarily be a 
lower price. Even if the price were slightly 
lower, the Nationalists urge that the small dif- 
ference would scarcely increase temptation at 
all, because few, if any, except those wholly 
without money, are deterred from drink by the 
price. Again, government sales of liquors to reg- 
istered persons would check all or almost all the 
treating that is to-day one of the greatest forms 
of the evil. The great argument for this system 
is, however, that it would at once cut off enor- 
mous money interest in the liquor traffic which 
to-day buys legislatures, corrupts politics, de- 
moralizes the community, prevents temperance 
legislation, or mocks its enforcement. (See TEM- 
PERANCE.,) 


Objections 
Considered 


NATURAL MONOPOLIES: This is a phrase 
that has come into general use, particularly in the 
United States, for that class of monopolies which 
are asserted by the users of the phrase to have 
become monopolies on account of some inherent 
property. Prof. R. T. Ely, who perhaps has 
done more than any other writer to give cur- 
rency to the phrase, says (“‘Socialism and Social 
Reform,” pp. 262-300): 


Monopolies may be divided into two main classes—natural 
and artificial; and natural monopolies again may be divided 
into two subclasses, namely, first, those businesses which are 
monopolies by virtue of the qualities inherent in the business 
itself; and second, those businesses which are monopolies by 
reason of the fact that the supply of the raw material upon 
which they are based is so limited in area that the entire 
supply can be acquired by a single combination of men. 

Natural monopolies of the first class are the natural monopo- 
lies ordinarily discust, and they include the means of com- 

munication and transportation, as well as 
the lighting service by gas or electricity of 


Character- Cities. Railways, waterways, irrigation works, 
isati telegraphs, telephones, are especially im- 
ization portant. But street-car lines, whether they 


are surface lines, subways, or elevated rail- 

ways, and the means of lighting cities, are 
scarcely less so. These are all primary businesses in modern 
society; businesses of every other kind are dependent upon 
them: pa< hs, 

Natural monopolies of the second class are those which 
become monopolies because the supply of raw materials, 
consisting of natural treasures, is so limited that it can all be 
acquired by a single combination of men. Anthracite coal 
has been cited as an illustration; other similar cases could be 
instanced. It is said that it has been possible to purchase 
practically the entire supply of some raw materials found 
among barbarous or Detainee peoples; not so much, 
perhaps, on account of the limitation of the supply, as on 
account of the fact that it is easy to cheat them, and to buy 
a great supply at far less thanits actual value... . d 

Land is frequently called a natural monopoly, but this 
hardly seems correct. Monopoly implies management or 
ownership by one person, or by a combination of persons who 
can act asa unit. Anything of the kind does not exist with 
respect either to landownership, or to the use of the land for 
agricultural or building purposes. A genuine monopoly in the 
ownership or exploitation of land would mean the virtual 
slavery of all persons not interested in the monopoly. If the 
farmers of the world could act together as a unit, they could 
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force all others to give everything they might have for food, 
as the alternative would be starvation. ‘What will not a 
man give for his life?”” But such a combination is an im- 
possibility, and every attempt to effect a combination, even 
on a comparatively small scale, with respect toa single staple, 
like wheat or cotton, has thus far proved a failure. 


The following consideration of the subject is 
taken from various statements by Professor Ely. 
Concerning the difference between ‘‘natural and 
other monopolies,” he says (idem, p. 217): 


Socialists assert that every business is a natural monopoly, 
and that the expression itself, ‘“‘natural monopoly,” is as 
much out of place as would be the expression “natural 
adults,’ with reference to human beings. Every human 
being becomes in time an adult, and so, they say, every busi- 
ness becomes in time a monopoly. Proof is sought in a long 
list of trusts and combinations which have been more or less 
successful. When we look into this list of trusts in manu- 
factures, however, we quickly ascertain that few of them have 
achieved anything like complete monopoly; and if we ex- 
amine the list of unsuccessful attempts to form trusts, we 
shall discover that this is longer than the list of partially 
successful trusts. What we ascertain in reality is a demon- 
stration of the advantages of production on a large scale, and 
a few attempts to secure a monopoly which have been par- 
tially successful, and a far larger number of cases of failure 
to establish monopoly in manufacturing industries. So far 
as any historical inductive proof is concerned, we must say 
that it is, as yet, lacking. The careful thinker will at least 
demand time for further observation. He will tell us to wait 
and see what tendencies are revealed by subsequent industrial 
development. If we turn to deductive proof, however, no 
convincing arguments have been advanced to support the 
hypothesis, either that unification of manufactures is, general- 
ly speaking, inevitable, or even possible. We must not over- 
look the immense difficulty of a management so watchful, so 
alert, so full of resources, so fruitful in initiative and enter- 
prise, that it can permanently secure better results than a 
number of smaller and competing manufacturers. 


As a proof that natural monopolies are such, we 
are told (idem, pp. 263-266): 


The proof that these pursuits are natural monopolies is 
twofold; namely, deductive and inductive, or historical. The 
deductive proof takes account of characteristics of businesses 
of the kind mentioned, and discovers that businesses with 
these characteristics must necessarily become monopolies. 
Their main charaeteristics are three: They occupy peculiarly 
desirable spots or lines of land; second, the service or com- 
modity which they supply is furnished in connection with the 
plant itself; and, in the third place, it is possible to increase 
the supply of the service or commodity indefinitely, without 
proportionate increase in cost. Any business which has 
these qualities tends to become a monopoly by virtue of its 
inherent qualities, and it must become such intime. .. . 

Inductive or historical proof calls attention to actual ex- 
perience. It is found that sooner or later attempted com- 
petition always gives way to combination and consolidation. 

The gas business furnishes an excellent illustra- 
tion, because the experience with respect to 
Proof this is so se pb ieee ave Bee pple 
more, as the geographical area within whic 
of Natural the business is conducted is small, the move- 
Monopolies ment toward monopoly has always been com- 
aratively rapid. Competition in the gas 
usiness has been attempted in countries 
with all kinds of political government, and under every cir- 
cumstance which can be imagined. It has been tried re- 
peatedly with the most solemn promises on the part of those 
starting rival companies, that competition would be genuine 
and permanent. But the nature of the business as monopoly 
has been strong enough to overcome every obstacle, and 
guaranties have not been worth the paper on which they 
have been printed. It is probably not too much to say that 
competition has been tried a thousand times in different 
countries, and no one can yet point to one single instance of 
permanently successful competition. It would seem that a 
thousand experiments should satisfy any one. The telegraph 
business also furnishes good illustration. Competition in 
telegraph service was tried many times in England, but al- 
ways resulted in monopoly; and it has been tried perhaps a 
hundred times in the U. S., but the tendency to monopoly has 
been too strong. ... 

Competition of various sorts has been tried with respect to 
railways. . . . America will be held to offer the greatest diffi- 
culties in the way of the acceptance of a theory of monopoly 
in the railway business, but the difficulties only spring from 
the fact that it is a vast country in which the railway develop- 
ment is yet far from complete. Combination and consolida- 
tion are going forward every day, and it is simply a question 
of time when monopoly will be secured in the U. S. as well 
as elsewhere. Even now it would require a small book simply 
to print the names of railway companies which have been 
absorbed by other companies, and have ceased to exist. 


Natural Monopolies 
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So conceiving of natural monopolies, those who 
use the phrase advocate that all natural monop- 
olies should be at least owned and usually (tho 

“not always) operated by the community. Pro- 
fessor Ely writes (‘““An Introduction to Political 


Economy,” pp. 252, 253): 
What shall be our policy? Monopoly is inevitable. 
Private monopoly is odious. Public monopoly is a blessing, 
and the test of experience approves it. Again and again it 
has been tried with fear and trembling, but 
the results have in the long run been gratifying. 
Treatment Public ownership and management of rail- 
ways have in Germany succeeded in many 
respects even better than their advocates an- 
ticipated, and the opinion of experts in Germany favors them 
almost if not quite unanimously. The writer happens to 
know of no exception. . . . It was long ago said by a shrewd 
English engineer that where combination is possible com- 
petition is impossible. Combination is always possible in the 
case of undertakings which are natural monopolies. It is 
inevitable, for it is not only cheaper to do a given amount of 
business by a monopoly than by two or more concerns, but 
very much cheaper. If two gas companies in a city, having 
each a capital of a million dollars, operating separately are 
able to make ro per cent profit, when combined they will 
make much more than ro per cent; possibly even 15 or 20 
percent. There is a force continually at work drawing them 
together. It works as constantly if not as uniformly as the 
attraction of gravitation. 


This does not, however, according to this 
school of thought, always imply public operation 
(‘Socialism and Social Reform,”’ p. 293): 


It does not appear evident at once that the collective 
management of the property collectively owned is essential. 
If the anthracite coal-mines were owned by the state or by 
the nation, satisfactory results might, perhaps, be secured by 
leasing the land, or by allowing individuals or companies to 
mine coal freely on the payment of a royalty which would 
absorb any economic surplus above the normal returns to 
Jabor and capital. 


Concerning the advantages of the public own- 
ership of natural monopolies, we are told, first, 
that the socialization of natural monopolies 
would lead to the better utilization of productive 
forces and the avoidance of wastes due to com- 
petition. A railroad manager is quoted as say- 
ing that even now it would involve an annual 
saving of $200,000,000 if the railways of the 
U. S. were managed as a unit. Says Professor 
Ely (‘‘An Introduction to Political Economy,”’ p. 


254): 


The construction of only two needless parallel lines of 

railway in the U. S., the West Shore and the Nickel Plate, 

extending together from New York to Chi- 

cago, wasted $200,000,000; a sum sufficient 

Advantages to build 200,000 homes for a million people. 

Probably the waste in railway construction 

and operation in the U. S. during the past 

fifty years would be amply sufficient to build comfortable 

homes for every man, woman, and child now in the country. 

Every city shows that attempted competition eats up a 

large part of what might be profit. Gas can well be supplied 

fora profit in great cities, if the business is a perfect monopoly, 
for seventy-five cents. 


A second advantage claimed is that it would 
tend to decrease industrial crises. (See CRISEs.) 

A third advantage is that it would purify 
politics. (See City; MuNICIPALISM; SOCIALISM.) 

Fourth, it would tend to the utilization of in- 
ventions. (See COMPETITION.) 

Fifth, it would aid distribution. (See WEALTH.) 
These advantages we consider under their proper 
heads. But besides these are indirect advan- 
tages perhaps even greater, the breaking up of the 
great monopolies dependent upon natural mo- 
nopolies (see CoAL; STANDARD O1L Monopoty), 
and the abolition of railroad favoritism (see 
RAILROADS). 

Concerning the purchase of private monopolies, 
Professor Ely says (idem, p. 289): 
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The difficulties of payment for these monopolistic under- 
takings are often mentioned. It must be remembered that 
public ownership increases their value, because it produces 
unification in these enterprises, and shuts off the waste of 
future competition. Frequently public ownership makes it a 
possibility to unite advantageously several services and thus 
effect a saving. Very often a municipal electric lighting 
plant is connected with the public water-works, and results 
in a better utilization of public property, and of the services 
of those already in the employment of the municipality. 
The railways, which include the larger part of the property 
of the kind under consideration, are generally brought forward 
as affording the chief illustration of the difficulties of acquisi- 
tion by the government. The purchase of these practically 
means the conversion of railway stocks and bonds into 
government bonds, and while it would add enormously to 
the public debt, it would add to a still greater extent to the 
public resources. Besides, it must always be remembered 
that the change could not be made in a single day. 

Reformers are often inclined to urge that the payments for 
railways, telegraphs, etc., should only be sufficient to dupli- 
cate the existing plant, and this generally means much less 
than the selling value of the plant. They make a serious 
mistake in taking this position. As a matter of policy, this 
course is not to be recommended, because it needlessly 
antagonizes such a large proportion of the population of the 
country. Those who are asked to part with their property 
at a price less than the market value will feel themselves 
aggrieved, and will oppose the reform in every way in their 
power. The plan proposed is also objectionable on the score 
of justice. he value which property of this kind has in 
excess of the cost of duplication of the plant is largely due 
to a public policy which has been approved by a major- 
ity, and a vast majority, of the people of the U.S. A large 
capitalization, so far as it exceeds the actual value of the 
plant, very frequently represents only the waste due to at- 
tempted competition, and this attempted competition has 
been encouraged in every way, directly and indirectly, by 
the general public. Even when such is not the case, the 
possibility of an excessively large income, which has brought 
about the large capitalization, has been due to a considerable 
extent to failures of the legislature to make proper laws, and 
of the other public authorities adequately to enforce exist- 
ing laws. Now, if the property is appraised simply at the 
cost of duplication of the plant, it would make a portion of 
the community bear the entire burden of a false public 
policy, whereas, as the whole of the public is to blame, 
the burden should be diffused among the people as a whole. 
If it is necessary to raise large sums to pay off the debt 
necessitated by the acquisition of enterprises of this kind, it 
could be done through a wisely devised system of inheritance 
taxes. 

When we consider the difficulties in the way of the socializa- 
tion of natural monopolies, we must always remember what 
the alternative is. These difficulties are real, but the difficul- 
ties of the present system are even greater. 


For the ways in which Socialists and nation- 
alists would obtain the ownership of private 
monopolies, see RAILROADS, section Nationaliza- 
tion of. We are here considering simply the 
views of those who believe in the socialization 
of ‘“‘natural monopolies’”’ alone. For examples 
of the practical working of the socialization 
of national monopolies, see BERLIN; BIRMING- 
HAM; GLascow; Lonpon; ELecrricity; Gas; 
PostaL SysTEM; RAILROADS; STREET-RAIL- 
WAYS; TELEGRAPHS; TELEPHONES; PostTAL Sav- 
INGS-BANnKs, etc., etc. Professor Ely says 
(idem) : 


The test of experience seems to be decisive. The same 
objections which we now hear against the nationalization of 
railways in the U. S. were heard fifteen years ago in Prussia, 

and the opinion of the people was divided. 

i Now one who travels in Germany, and talks 
Experience with the people, finds it difficult to discover 
any one adverse to public ownership and man- 

agement of the railways. There are some 

who would like to go back to the old system; but they are few 
indeed, and they are very generally those who would be apt to 
derive some private advantage from the change. Professor 
Cohn of the University of Géttingen voices a general sentiment 
when he says that, in Prussia, the question of State ownership 
and management of railways has been settled by the test of 
experience. The people of the Australasian colonies are 
equally clear in regard to the advantage of public ownership 
and operation of railways. There is considerable enthusiasm 
in regard to the results of such ownership and operation in 
New Zealand; and recently the editor of an economic periodi- 
cal complained because he could not find any one in Australia 
to write an article adverse to the government ownership and 
management of railways. . 
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For the views of those who oppose the sociali- 
zation of national monopolies, see INDIVIDUALISM. 


REFERENCES: Prof. R. T. Ely’s Socialism and Social Reform 
(Crowell & Co. 1894); C. W. Baker’s Monopolies and the 
People (Putnam, 1889); A. Shaw’s Municipal Government 


in Great Britain (The Century Co., 1895); John R. Com- 
mons’s Distribution of Wealth (Macmillan, 1894). (See 
also Evectricity; GAs; RAILROADS; SOCIALISM, etc.) 

NATURAL RIGHTS: These may be, in 


general, defined as rights or asserted rights based 
on what are declared to be laws of nature, as dis- 
tinguished from rights grounded on conventional 
relations or positive enactments. The phrase, 
however, is used by different writers and different 
schools of thought in such different meanings, or 
shades of meaning, that one must ask the exact 
sense in which a writer uses the phrase before one 
can be sure that he understands his exact thought. 
The use of the phrase, and the value of the ideas 
embodied in it, will be best seen in following the 
development of the theory of natural rights 
through its several phases. Popularly identified 
with the revolutionary political writers of the 
eighteenth century, and particularly with Rous- 
seau, the theory is really as old as political think- 
ing and by no means dead to-day. 


The germs of the theory may be found in the Greek sophists 
and particularly in Aristotle, altho, as Professor Ritchie 
has pointed out in his latest book, ‘‘Natural Rights,” Aris- 
totle did not hold the theory usually held 
to-day by those who use the phrase. He 
_speaks of véuos idtos and véumos Kowwds, mean- 
ing by the former any law which the State 
establishes for itself, and is therefore peculiar 
to it, and by the latter, the law which is 
conformable to the dictates of nature and 
appears to be recognized among all men (‘‘Ethics,’’ book v., 
chaps, vi., vii.; ‘‘ Rhetoric,’’ book i., chaps. x., xili.). Aris- 
totle’s distinction is not between laws based upon nature and 
laws based upon human enactments. To Aristotle, as to all 
the Greeks, the State was a natural product. He simply dis- 
tinguishes between laws peculiar to one State and universal 
laws common to all. 

Some of the Greek Cynics, however, held a theory more 
close to the modern doctrine. Antisthenes says: ‘“‘The wise 
man will live not according to the established laws, but accord- 
ing to the law of virtue’’ (quoted by Ritchie, idem, p. 33). 
Diogenes was more extreme. He disowned the State and 
considered himself ‘‘a citizen of the world.”’ He opposed all 
conventions and preferred his tub to a house. From this 
Cynic school came the more balanced Stoic, with its maxim, 
“Live in harmony with nature.’’ Nature, however, is not 
the whim of the individual; it is the divine element in the 
universe, and human laws may themselves be a manifestation 
of it. In Rome, Cicero popularized this view. ‘‘ Universal 
consent is the voice of nature”’ (‘‘Tusc.,’’ xv., § 35). Hence 
the Latin jus gentium and the Sper civile are to be interpreted 
as almost exact translation of the Greek Kowvds vouos and 
tScos vowos. One great jurist, Ulpian, held that the jus 
naturale applied to animals as well as men: ‘‘It is that which 
nature has taught to all animals’’ (embodied in Justinian’s 

‘Institutes,’ i., tit. 2). From the Roman 
4 law the distinction passed into medieval 
Medieval thought. Aquinas’s conception of nature was 
derived from Aristotle, but he adds Cicero’s 
conception of the lex nature. The natural 
law becomes a fixt law implanted in the human heart and 
in the universe, as contrasted with both the laws of men and 
the revealed law of God. Aquinas says, ‘‘ Natural law is 
nothing else than the participation in the eternal law of the 
mind of a rational creature”’ (‘‘Summa’’1a, 2ae, qu. 94, art. 2). 
Medieval thought made a sharper distinction than the Roman 
jurists between the jus civile and the jus gentium. When 
Justinian codified the civil law, the law of nations was more 
sharply distinguishable from it. It became a distinct ideal 
code. To it men could appeal. First the authority of 
human law was questioned by the appeal to the Church. 
When the authority of the Church was shaken, the way was 
cleared, says Ritchie (idem, p. 42), ‘‘for revolution in the 
name of nature.” 

Through Grotius and Puffendorf the medieval distinction 
came to Locke, and with him played an important part. It 
lies in the background of all his theories. He says (‘' Treatise 
on Civil Government,”’ ii.,§ 95): ‘‘Men being 
by nature all free, equal, and independent, 
no one can be put out of this estate and sub- 
jected to the political power of another with- 
out his own consent.’’ He talks of a ‘‘state 
of nature,” ‘‘a golden age’’ which has “‘a law of nature to 
govern it’’ (‘Civil Government,” ii., $6}. Civil society with 
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Locke is constituted by a compact of the original members; a 
compact renewed from generation to generation in the person 
of every citizen when he comes to an age of discretion to 
choose his allegiance. The sovereignty of society is limited, 
too, to the ends for which it was conferred. It is not hard 
to see outlined here all the essentials of Rousseau’s social 
compact. Locke from this basis justified the revolution of 
1688. Another English writer from the same principles 
deduced a condemnation of rebellion. Hobbes, like Locke, 
starts out from a state of nature. Men are by nature equal 
and live in a state of mutual fear, enmity, and war. This is 
intolerable. Hence, by a law of reason which is also ‘‘a law 
of nature,” they mutually agree to surrender their natural 
rights to some sovereign man or body of men to govern over 
them. Hence, having surrendered their natural rights, 
they no longer have them, but must obey the sovereign 
power. From these English theorists sprang alike Rousseau’s 
social contract and the “‘inalienable rights’’ spoken of in the 
American Declaration of Independence. Professor Ritchie 
has shown that the American “inalienable rights’’ came 
not from France, as is usually thought, but from England. 
A bill or declaration of rights exactly analo- 
gous to the French declaration is found in 
most of the state constitutions of the U. S. 
originated after 1776, while the French Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man was promul- 
gatedin 1791. The Bill of Rights of Virginia (June 12, 1776) 
declares, ““That all men are by nature equally free and 
independent and have certain inherent rights, of which, 
when they enter into a state of society, they cannot by any 
compact deprive or divest their posterity; namely, the enjoy- 
ment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and 
possessing property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety. hat all power is vested in, and consequently 
derived from the people, that magistrates are their trustees 
and servants and at all times amenable to them.’”’ The 
Declaration of Independence of the U. S., signed only a few 
days later, almost repeats the words, when it says: ‘‘ We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; that, to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

This theory was in the air—American and English air as 
truly as Gallic. Virginia, says Bancroft, ‘‘moved from char- 
ters and custom to primal principles; from a narrow alter- 
cation about facts to the contemplation of immutable truths. 
She summoned the eternal laws of man’s being to protest 
against all tyranny” (‘‘ History of the United States,’’ sthed., 
Vili., p. 383). These metaphysics we have traced historically 
thréugh Locke. But as Professor Ritchie says (idem, p. 6), 
“the theory of natural rights was not Locke’s invention. 
Neither he nor Jean Jacques can claim the credit of having 
‘discovered the lost title-deeds of the human race.’ The 
theory of natural rigkts is simply the logical outgrowth of the 
Protestant revolt against the authority of tradition, the 
logical outgrowth of the Protestant appeal to private judg- 
ment.’’ In the Middle Ages privileges were claimed because 
of some real or fancied authority in the past. There were 
three great authorities, the Bible, Aristotle, and Justinian. 
Yet in each of these could be found some elements of the law 
of nature. The Levelers appealed to the law of nature. 
Thomas Edwards (in his ‘‘Gangrena,”’ pt. iii., p. 16) says these 
“sectaries’’ held that ‘“‘by natural birth all men are equally 
and alike born to like propriety [property], liberty, and free- 
dom; and as we are delivered of God by the hand of nature 
into this world, every one with a natural innate freedom and 
propriety, even so we are to live every one equally and alike, 
to enjoy his birthright and privilege.’’ Again Edwards says of 

them (idem, p. 20), ‘‘tho the laws and customs 

of a kingdom be aevenee pan and baat 

. against their ways, yet they will not submit, 

Protestant but cry out for natural rights derived from 

ism Adam and right reason.’’ This doctrine 

Ritchie traces back to Wyclif and his poor 

priests. Wyclif argued (see “De Civili 

Dominio,” edited by R. L. Poole, pref., pp. xxii-xxiv) that 

“every one ina state of grace has real lordship over the whole 

universe,’ and deduces from this community of property. 

He held this only of the saints, but John Ball (g. v.) and others 
popularized this when they sang: 


‘““When Adam dalf and Evé span, 
Who was then the gentleman?” 


America 


Says Ritchie: ‘‘In the Puritan revolution of the seven- 
teenth century, the appeal to historic right was replaced by 
an appeal to natural rights. The struggle for parliamentary 
liberties led some men to go behind parliaments and charters, 
just as the independent study of the Bible led some men to go 
behind the authority of the Bible and to rely on the author- 
ity of ‘the inner light’ alone. This,’’ Ritchie continues, ‘‘is 
the logical outcome of Protestantism, however unacceptable 
to the majority of those calling themselves Protestants; 
however unsatisfactory and dangerous in the eyes of those 
who were more influenced by the historic spirit and who 
realized, in more or less intelligent fashion, the necessity of 
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social cohesion and continuity.’’ Ireton (“Clarke Papers,” 
i., p. 307) complains to Protestant extremists, “If you do, 
paramount to all constitutions, hold up this law of nature, I 
would fain have any man show me where you will end. 
Puritan England thus produced the theory, but it was de- 
veloped mainly in the American Bills of Rights and the 
French Revolution. The convention at New York, Oct., 1765, 
while protesting loyalty to King George, declared ‘that trial 
by jury is the inherent right and invaluable right of every 
British subject in these colonies,’’ entirely in the spirit of the 
English Bill of Rights of 1689. In the Declaration of Rights 
of the Philadelphia Congress of 1774, appeal is made not only 
to ‘‘the principles of the English constitution and the several 
charters or compacts,’’ but to ‘‘the immutable laws of 
nature,” including the right “‘to life, liberty, and property. 
In the declaration of July 4, 1776, no more is said of the rights 
of British subjects, but we have “inalienable rights’’ which 
come from God. Wenow understand the development of the 
theory in France better. It did not take, even here, an 
invariably atheistic form. The French declarations of 1791 
and 1793 are proclaimed “in the presence of 
the Supreme Being.’ Nor is the theory in 
France by any means peculiar to Rousseau. 
It is common to almost all the eighteenth- 
century writers and largely traceable to Eng- 
lish philosophy, appearing through Diderot and the Encyclo- 
pedists. All the tendencies of the time—religious, scientific, 
philosophical, and political—favored the theory, It was 
developed on its religious side not only by the individualism 
of the Reformation, in the doctrines of the right of private 
judgment and Luther’s salvation by faith, but quite as much 
by Calvin's sovereignty of God, since, by making man the 
predestined subject of God’s omnipotent rule, the individual 
is placed above all the laws of State or government, The 
same exaltation of the individual was developed by the 
growing spirit of science, discovery, and invention, Men were 
breaking away from all covenants, theories, and institutions 
of the past. This was peculiarly true in politics. Instituted 
law was identified with despotism. It was popular to place 
above such law the ‘‘natural rights of man.”’ : 

The view was particularly favored by the Physiocrats, 
tho they deduced from it economic rather than political 
conclusions. Quesnay’s ‘‘Le Droit Naturel’’ is a classic of 
this theory, and begins by laying down the proposition that 
natural right is ‘‘the right which a man has to do the things 
which are fit for his enjoyment.” 

It will be thus seen into what ready soil Rousseau dropped 
his brilliant words. So far from his being the originator of 
the theory, it is not even clear that he held it, in its extreme 
form, in his more careful writings. Professor Ritchie 
argues that it scarcely appears in his little read ‘‘Social 
Contract’’ (1762), but has been taken mainly from his more 
popular, tho weaker, ‘‘ Discourse on the Origin of Inequality 
among Men” (published 1754). This discourse, however, 
belonged to Rousseau’s most brilliant period, and tho its 
views seem seriously modified in the later ‘‘Social Contract,” 
its teachings, and not the more careful statements of the 
latter, have become identified with Rousseau. The theory, 
however, in its essence, is contained in both books. We 
present Rousseau’s statement as Professor Huxley has 
summarized it (‘‘Nineteenth Century,” 
Jan., 1890), that: First, All men are born 
free, and politically equal and good, and in the 
“state of nature’’ remain so; consequently, 
it is their natural right to be free, equal, and 
(presumably their duty to be) good. ‘“‘Contrat Social,” v. 

Pp. 98-99, Mussay Pathay’s edition, 1826. Second, All men 
ten equal by natural right, none can have any rightto 
encroach on another’s equal right. Hence no man can 
appropriate any part of the common means of subsistence— 
that is to say, the land or anything which the land produces— 
without the unanimous consent of all other men. Under any 
other circumstances, property is usurpation (‘‘Discours,”’ 

p. 257, 258, 276). Third, Political rights, therefore, are 
based upon contract; the so-called right of conquest is no 
right, and property which has been acquired by force may 
rightly be taken away by force (‘‘ Discours,’’ pp. 276-280). 

The relation of such theories to the French Revolution 
it is easy to see. The famous French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man was proclaimed in 1791, and undoubtedly 
embodied the principles of the Revolution, altho these 
principles can by no means be considered to have caused this 
revolution. The French Revolution simply accomplished 
suddenly and in bloodshed what England had gained quietly 
and with legal procedure. Nevertheless, the French Revolu- 
tion called all men’s attention to the dangerous aspects of the 
theory of natural rights. In England, where the theory had 
been largely developed, it was strenuously attacked, and 
with such success that to-day most English and American 
publicists consider it exploded. That this is not the case we 
shall later see; but it is true that the over- 
whelming judgment of modern English and 
American scholars is against the theory. This 
is probably mainly due to the development 
of the modern scientific and historic spirit, 
which asks for induction from facts, not for brilliant generali- 
ties from metaphysical arguments about unproven and un- 
provable ‘‘natural laws.’’ The theory, however, was first 
attacked by statesmen and philosophers rather than by 
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scientists. In brilliant rhetoric Burke argued its dangerous 
and baseless nature. Paine, in his even more brilliant and 
rhetorical ‘‘ Rights of Man,” answers Burke; but. thought and, 
above all, science were to answer Paine. Bentham more 
coldly argued its uselessness, and then science came to con- 
demn it and ask what facts teach, not what different people 
assert to be “‘natural.’”’ The argument against it to-day is 
mainly based on the fact that nobody can prove what are 
natural rights. Modern disbelievers in the theory assert that 
what are called ‘‘natural rights’’ are pone what various 
men believe to be the ideal of what should be man’s social 
status. Says Professor Ritchie (idem, p. 80), “Natural 
rights, when alleged by the would-be reformer, mean those 
tights which, in his opinion, would be recognized by the 
public opinion of such a society as he admires. . . . They 
are the rights which he thinks ought to be recognized; i. e., 
they are the rights sanctioned by his ideal society, whatever 
that may be.’”’ Further, Professor Ritchie says (idem, p. 
82), ‘‘If we go back to the ordinary unreflecting opinions of 
mankind in comparatively primitive conditions, we shall 
find that those rights which people think they ought to have, 
are just those rights which they have been accustomed to 
have, or which they have a tradition (whether true or false) 
of having once possest. ... Thus to the average Greek, 
slavery undoubtedly seemed a ‘natural’ institution; it was 
familiar to him, and he did not know of any civilized society 
without it. ... A Turk, a German, an American, would 
give somewhat different accounts of this natural status. 
The ‘natural’ in each case may, perhaps, be pitched a little 
above the average usage of the society in question; it repre- 
sents the expectations of the society, of which expectations 
fulfilment may indeed fall short.’’ Hence, as many modern 
thinkers have shown, the theory of ‘‘natural rights’’ may be 
made to support any theory. It is usually used to base an 
argument against any law or action of the State that the 
individual does not consider wise or right. It is used by 
anarchists to condemn existing inequalities of social con- 
ditions, and by conservatives to check attempts on the 

art of government to remedy those inequalities. The 

iberty and Property Defense League plants itself on the 
same natural rights as did Tom Paine. In the name of 
natural rights Henry George argues that every man has a 
right to what he produces, and only to that, while Matthew 
Arnold says: ‘‘An author has no natural right to a property 
in his production. But, then, neither has he a natural right 
to anything whatever which he may produce or acquire” 
(Fortnightly Review, vol. xxvii., p. 322). Such contradictions 
prove to the critics of the theory its impracticality, baseless- 
ness, and unreality. 

Says Jevons in ‘“‘The State in Relation to Labor”’: ‘‘The 
first step must be to rid our minds of the idea that there 
are any such things in social matters as abstract ideas.’’ 
Mr. Spencer quotes a writer “‘of high repute” as saying 
“to explain once more that there is no such thing as ‘natural 
right’ would be a waste of philosophy.’’ Rousseau himself, 
in the preface to his ‘‘Discours,’’ says: ‘‘It is more difficult 
than one would suppose to take the precautions necessar 
to basing an argument upon it [the doctrine of natural vightsl 
Professor Huxley shows that nature’s laws ‘‘contain in 
reality nothing but a statement of that which a given bein, 
tends to do under the circumstances of its existence,”’ ‘x 
tiger has a natural inclination to eat men; certain cannibals 
are said to have the same inclination. Have they a natural 
right to eat men? As used against governments, the advo- 
cates of ‘‘natural rights’’ and ‘“‘a state of nature,’’ which is 
supposed to be better than the organized state, forget what 
Aristotle did not forget, that the State itself is natural. It 
is halting metaphysics and stranger theology to assert that 
God made the country and man made the city. Is the 
plowed land unnatural? Is the city street contrary to human 
nature? The view held to-day by most publicists, in place 
of the theory of natural rights, is stated by Prof. John W. 
Burgess, as follows: 

“The revolutionists of the eighteenth century said that 
individual liberty was a natural right; that it belonged to the 
individual as a human being, without regard to the state or 
society in which, or the government under which, he lived. 

But it is easy to see that this view is utterly 
impracticable and barren; for if neither the 


The Oppos- State, nor the society, nor the government 
: Vi defines the sphere of individual autonomy and 
ing View constructs its boundaries, then the individual 


himself will be left to do these things, and 

that is anarchy pure and simple. The ex- 
perience of the French Revolution, where this theory of 
natural rights was carried into practise, showed the necessity 
of this result. These experiences drove the more pious minds 
of this period to formulate the proposition that God is the 
source of individual liberty. zeu et mon droit was the 
medieval motto made new again. But who shall interpret 
the will of God in regard to individual liberty? If the in- 
dividual interprets it for himself, then the same anarchic 
result as before will follow. If the State or the Church or the 
government interprets it, then the individual practically 
gives up the divine source of his liberty. ... We may 
express the most modern principle as follows: The individual, 
both for his own highest development and the highest wel- 
fare of the society and State in which he lives, should act 
freely within a certain sphere; the impulse to such action is a 
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universal quality of human nature; but the State, the ulti- 
mate sovereign, is alone able to define the elements of in- 
dividual liberty, limit its scope, and protect its enjoyment. 
The individual is thus defended in this sphere against the 
government by the power that makes and maintains and can 
destroy the government, and by the same power through the 
government against encroachments from every other quarter. 
Against that power itself, however, he has no defense. It 
can give and it can take away. The individual may ask for 
liberties which it has not granted, and even prove to the 
satisfaction of the general consciousness that he ought to have 
them; but until it grants them, he certainly has them not. 
The ultimate sovereignty, the State, cannot be limited, either 
by individual liberty or governmental powers; and this it 
would be if individual liberty had its source outside of the 
State. This is the only view which can reconcile liberty with 
law, and preserve both in proper balance. Every other view 
sacrifices the one to the other”’ (‘‘ Political Science and Con- 
stitutional Law,”’ vol. i., book ii., chap. i.). 

Such is the ordinary view held at present by the large 
majority of thinkers in England and the U.S. 

Yet there area few and some of the most brilliant minds in 
England and America, and a whole school of thinkers upon 
the Continent of Europe, who do hold $&till to the doctrine of 
natural rights. Herbert Spencer has given the weight of his 
name to the doctrine. In his ‘‘Social Statics’’ he holds that 
all rights are derived from a single first principle, which he 
calls ‘‘the law of equal freedom.”’ This principle is “that 
every man may claim the fullest liberty to exercise his 
faculties compatible with the exercise of like liberty by 
every other man” (chap. v., § 3), or, as he elsewhere expresses 
it, ‘every man has freedom to do all that he wills, provided 
that he infringes not the equal freedom of any other man”’ 
(chap. vi., § 1). Accordingly, he says: ‘‘ Rights are nothing 
but artificial divisions of the general claim to exercise the fac- 
ulties—applications of that general claim to perticalas cases; 
and each of them is proved in the same way by showing that 
the particular exercise of the faculties referred to is possible 
without preventing the like exercise of faculties by other 
persons.’ His development of this theory is well known. 
(See SPENCER.) . 

In Germany the idea of Naturrecht is the root idea of 
German jurisprudence. Professor Pollok says of this school, 
that its authors ‘“‘throw their main strength on investigating 
the universal moral and social conditions of government and 
laws, or, at any rate, civilized government and laws, and 
expounding what such governments and laws are, or ought to 
be, so far as determined by conformity to these conditions.” 
English writers, he says, are apt to despair of systems of 
philosophy built up on somebody’s conception of “things as 
they ought to be,”’ ‘“‘necessary inferences from the facts of 
nature,” ‘‘natural laws’’ which, nevertheless, ‘‘never have 
been and probably never will be perfectly discovered. But,” 
he adds, ‘‘allowance must be made for difference in rea 
We may discover this mysterious and terrible Naturrecht 
to be no worse than a theory of government and legislation; 
or, to preserve better the wide generality given to it by its 
authors, a kind of teleology of the State and its institutions.” 

In England Professor Lorimer in his ‘‘Institutes of Law,” 
with its subtitle, ‘‘A Treatise of the Principles of Juris- 
prudence as Determined by Nature,”’ most nearly represents 
the German school. But the characteristic modern English, 
and especially the American use of the theory, is the use 
made of it in politics by Jeffersonian Democrats, with their 
strict limitation of the power of the State, and in economics 
by Henry George and his followers, when they hold that each 
man has a natural and a divine right to what he produces, and 
to that only, so that land values should be held in common, 
since no individual has produced them, but that each in- 
dividual should be allowed private property in other things. 
(See SINGLE Tax.) Professor Ritchie, in his volume above 
referred to, considers the specific natural rights most com- 
monly claimed: the right of life, of liberty, of toleration, of 
public meeting and association, of contract, of resistance 
to oppression, of equality, of property, of pursuing and 
obtaining happiness. He shows, however, that nations like 
the U.S., most imbued with the theory of natural rights, have 
not scrupled to go contrary to them when it was popular. 
Protestants, who cannot understand why Roman Catholics 
should not allow legal divorce, are quite ready to suppress 
Mormon plural marriages by law. ‘oO sum up, the theory 
of natural rights is considered by its critics vague and useless, 
its truth to lie in its witness to the belief in a divine or general 
ideal of society toward which men are ever pressing. 


(See PoLiticaL SCIENCE; STATE SOVEREIGNTY; 
RousSEAU, etc.) 
REFERENCES: Natural Rights, a Criticism of Some Political 


and Ethical Conceptions, by David G. Ritchie, 1895. (See 
also PaingE; ROuSSEAU.) 


NAUMANN, FRIEDRICH: Christian Socialist 
and politician; born March 25, 1860, in Storm- 
thal near Leipsic. After proper preparation in 
the gymnasium he entered the university at Leip- 
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sic, later Erlangen, and was appointed vice- 
superintendent at the Rauhe Haus, 1883-85. 
From 1886-90 he was pastor at Langenberg; 
1890-95 he was the missionary of the Inner 
Mission at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he came 
in touch with the working men of all grades. He 
separated from the Christian Soc:a] Party be- 
cause he was more democratic, and founded, 
1895, a new party called the National Socialen, 
with Paul Gohre (q. v.). For the furtherance of 
this object he founded a paper, Die Hilfe, and 
later Die Zeit; since the party dissolved in 1903 
Naumann joined the Liberal Party, and has 
since been one of the foremost agitators in behalf 
of better industrial and political conditions of 
working people. Author: ‘‘Arbeiterkatechis- 
mus,” 1889; ‘‘Was_ heisst Christlich-Social?’’ 
1894-96; ‘‘Sociale Briefe an reiche Leute,’ 
1894; ‘“‘Jesus als Volksmann,’’ 1894; ‘‘Demo- 
kratie und Kaiserthum,’’ 1900; ‘‘Neudeutsche 
Wirthschaftspolitik,’’ 1902; ‘‘Briefe tber Re- 
ligion,’”” 1903, and of other books. Address: 
Hohenfriedstrasse, Berlin-Schéneberg, Germany. 


NAVAL POWERS: (See Mititarism.) The 
following table gives the latest data concerning 
the naval strength of the great nations, both 
present and prospective. (Supplied by the Office 
of Naval Intelligence, Navy Department) : 


War-sHip TONNAGE OF THE PRINCIPAL NavaL Powers 


Number and displacement of war-ships, built and building, 
of 1,000 or more tons, and of torpedo craft of more than 50 
tons. 


BuILt BuILDING 
Type oF VESSEL 
No Tons No.| Tons 
Great Britain: 
Battle-ships, first class!...... 52 


749,090 4| 72,300 
Coast-defense vessels 2 ots 


Armored cruisers. «65 9.<s007- 32| 372,800 6} 95,550 
Cruisers above 6,000 tons3....| 19] 183,950|...|...... 
Cruisers 6,000 to 3,000 tons 3...| 45] 200,280 I 3,300 
Cruisers 3,000 to 1,000 tons 3,..| 26 56;405ila mies 
Torpedo-boat destroyers...... 142 53,235 8} 7,556 
Torpedo-boats 22... 09.....- 47 7,490 | 24 6,436 
NUDMATINES HE chlo eis eee ee 39 9,966] 9] 3,352 
Total tons built and total 
tons building.......... .|1,633,116] ...|188,494 
Total tons built and build- 
ELAS Srederay asta toler a aha: m, a) oilare’ a 1,821,610 


France: 
Battle-ships, first class ! 


Coast-defense vessels?........ 12 74206) acc cteeees 
Armored cruisers) 2.4.0. 0068. 19| 166,580 4| 54,394 
Cruisers above 6,oootons3....| 3 24,409. |. sc «||| sinc oer 
Cruisers 6,000 to 3,000 tons’...| 13 B2-RAQ' | socal erates 
Cruisers 3,000 to 1,000 tons %,..| 12 23,152 Woo ul arc 
Torpedo-boat destroyers ..... 35 10,594 | 25 9,001 
‘Torpedo-boats’....g0 ans dese 257 24,322] 14 1,358 
Sabmisrinessrte es cdeu eke ead 5,532] 58] 22,460 
Total tons built and total | ——]-——— |_| __—_. 
tons Diuilding c0s > oe ele 609,079 . [227,033 
Total tons built and build- 
POG ois ahetkn sss aa pea 836,112 
United States: 

Battle-ships, first class!...... 22] 292,146 7 |114,000 
Coast-defense vessels 2........ rr AS 264 Ded cies 5 
Armored cruisers............ ro} 128,445 2| 29,000 
Cruisers above 6,000 tons3,....| 5 AS500 | osu | ea arcs 
Cruisers 6,000 to 3,000 tons 3,..] 17 61,370 3] 11,250 
Cruisers 3,000 to 1,000 tons 2...| 19 OTR py fH MESRA heme 
Torpedo-boat destroyers ..... 16 6,957 5 3,750 
Torpedo-boats ........ 32 GO ERAN coctel) caeeraees 


Submarifies occ srise ire shuns 12 1,632 7 2,142 
Total tons built and total [res 
tons building....... at 611,616 |] .. .|160,142 
Total tons built and build- 
CN ee a a 771,758 


For footnotes, see next page. 
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Negro ; 
BuILt BuILDING 
TYPE oF VESSEL 
No Tons |No.| Tons 
Germany 
Battle: ships frst class tio%/04%.5 22] 260,250 6| 98,400 
Coast-defense vessels *........ 8 Be 200) lier alec 
Armored cruisers............ 8 79,600 2] 34,200 
Cruisers above 6,000 tons3,... I §200-/ erst ess 
Cruisers 6,000 to 3,000 tons3..| 18 74,160] 3] 11,050 
Cruisers 3,000 to 1,000 tons4,.} 19 AGOSE eel Sei =-5 
Torpedo-boat destroyers .....] 60 26,298 | 12 7,560 
Torpedo-boats ..6..s' oe eet. 48 S539 ica tents 
Submarines. esha bic omees I 180 2 360 
Total tons built and total |——|——————|__|—_ 
tons building.......... 529,032 -|151,570 
Total tons built and build- 
i ae ROSE RST ee 680,602 
Japan: 
Baile ships) first class1...... t1{ 152,548| 2] 38,950 
Coast-defense vessels?,.......] 3 18,786] ...|....-- 
Armored cruisers...........- Ir] 108,900 2] 29,200 
Cruisers above 6,000 tons 3... . 2 13,130 Ss 
Cruisers 6,000 to 3,000 tons 8,, | 1° 38,994 Et, “4,100 
Cruisers 3,000 to 1,000 tons3,..| 7 15,288 “2 2,600 
Torpedo-boat destroyers .....| 54 19,413 3 1,143 
Torpedo-boats acy. een Die 6,842]..-|---.-- 
Submarinesseioseicase seers a. 7 800 2 626 
Total tons built and total |——_|—_____| (eer ees 
tons building.......... 374,701 | ..-| 76,619 
Total tons built and build- 
inig HY. Ayo he seals Gh 451,320 
Russia: 
Battle-ships, first class!...... 3 62,600 4| 58,600 
Coast-defense vessels? ....... 4 21,380] ...| ....-- 
Armored cruisers...........- 4 46,200 3| 24,000 
Cruisers above 6,000 tons 3....| 7 46,460 5 eee 
Cruisers 6,000 to 3,000 tons %...} 1 3,100]...|...... 
Cruisers 3,000 to 1,000 tons %,..| 7 8,800] ...]....-- 
Torpedo-boat destroyers...... 93 33,834] 4] 2,420 
‘Lorpedo-boatsacenueteee a nent 57 0,834) 1.5 viel eater 
DUubMATINES. here ee eee 25 3,735 6| 2,077 
Total tons built and total 
tons building. gctee...0 232,943 87,097 
Total tons built and build- 
FOB hrc tettic ethers erent ss 320,040 
Italy: 
Battle-ships, first class!...... 10] 130,629| 3] 37,275 
Coast-defense vessels ?........ a SNe tela won cates Piste Pue yo uke-« 
Armored cruisers............ 6 39,200] 4] 39,320 
Cruisers above 6,000 tons 3...) wi...) cee ons S| aa care 
Cruisers 6,000 to 3,000 tons 8,. , I 3S30] wee] ee eeee 
Cruisers 3,000 to 1,000 tons 3,, .|_ 10 25.920;)| @ valliGeneele: 
Torpedo-boat destroyers Oe ae 13 4,133 4 1,460 
Torpedo-boats. . Peta eatin’ tO 7,804 | 11 2,305 
WiLbinarines peas assed < a4. 3 407 3 450 
Total tons built and total] |}——|—————__|———> 
tons building 207,623 80,810 
Total tons built and build- 
ING Latin sewers aisle eee 288,433 
Austria: 
Battle-ships, first class!...... 3 S USOC al oo eters 
Coast-defense vessels?........ 6 BETOGN evccihecten es 
Armored criusers.) 4.0.28. s+ 3 TS SOO Maceo ayers te 
Cruisers above 6,000 tons 3,...|...] ...-... Laat Pea 
Cruisers 6,000 to 3,000 tons 3...| 2 SOOO scl cue eters 
Cruisers 3,000 to 1,000 tons 8,. . 3 GOGO 6 abla ct ar 
Torpedo-boat destroyers...... 4 1,600 2 800 
Torpedo-boats.c..cveadenie - a 4,285 3 600 
DubMiarines joer cee ce ea lel skaciecn kts 6 1,600 
Total tons built and total |—— —_— 
tons building 113,235 3,000 
Total tons built and build- 
GS AG eee hee Grice 116,235 


1Battle-ships, first class, are those of (about) 10,000 or 
more tons displacement. 

2Tncludes smaller battle-ships and monitors. 

3 All unarmored war-ships of more than 1,000 tons are, in 
this table, classed according to displacement as cruisers. 
Scouts are considered as cruisers in which battery and pro- 
tection have been sacrificed to secure extreme speed. The 
word “‘protected’’ has been omitted because all cruisers ex- 
cept the smallest and oldest now have protective decks. 

4 Omitting the Iéna. 


N.B.—The following vessels are not included in the tables: 
Those over twenty years old, unless they have been recon- 
structed and rearmed since 1900. 
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Those not actually begun, altho authorized. 

Transports, colliers, repair ships, torpedo depot ships, cen- 
verted merchant vessels or yachts. 

Vessels of less than 1,000 tons except torpedo craft. 

Torpedo craft of less than 50 tons, 


RELATIVE ORDER OF WAR-SHIP TONNAGE AT PRESENT 


NATION Tonnage 


1,633,116 
611,616 
609,079 
529,032 
374,701 
232,943 
207,623 
113,235 


Gréat Britain. . oc:s.s.cic oie ss 0.0 wane senate eters 
United States 


RELATIVE ORDER OF WAR-SHIP TONNAGE AS WOULD BE THE 
CASE WERE VESSELS BUILDING NOW COMPLETED 


NATION Tonnage 

Great Britain. i)... sc cis ow 0 oot cle saneteinne nnn 1,821,610 
France... 0. . S82 Sh. soc. occ ale n © ll ce ene 836,112 
United States. 22.0. tie in 2s 2 otto aie ee 771,758 
Germany ....2 HIS rs PO a ee 680,602 
BPAN o.oo eS h sia e's bc ys es e's sateen teen 451,320 
wssia 2%. 0 oa Pal, POs oe ONG.) Sn one 320,040 
Ttaly.. cco. ea kale 0 UUs Oe Eee 288,433 
Austria. 6. oN. g Ue oe aicle soles ce epee 116,235 


NEGRO, THE (IN THE U. S.): During the past 
twenty years the Southern negro has made sub- 
stantial progress in many directions, has respond- 
ed unmistakably to the demands of American 
civilization. Some measure of this progress is to 
be found in the answers to these questions: (1) 
Has the negro, succumbing to a competition too 
severe, exhibited tendencies to die out, as has, for 
example, the Maori population of New Zealand? 
(2) Has the negro—with reasonable rapidity— 
become more intelligent? (3) To what extent 
has the negro bought homes? (4) In his occu- 
pations is the negro advancing to higher levels? 

The facts show pretty plainly that, severe to 
him as is competition with many races which 
centuries have made more efficient, the negro 
holds his own with dogged persistence. In 1880 
there were 6,580,793 negroes in this country; 
twenty years later we find this number increased 
to 8,833,994, an increase of 2,253,201 souls, or 
34.2 per cent. Certainly a new-born race that 
can merely maintain its numbers in the face of 
the severest competition the modern world can 
boast, deserves praise; but what shall be said of 
my race? It has not merely maintained its num- 
bers, but has actually grown 34.2 per cent in 
twenty years. The red Indian of America and 
the Maori of New Zealand are not precedents for 
the negro of the United States. either death 
nor deportation will benevolently assimilate the 
American negro into non-existence; the negro is 
here and here to stay. His well-being and con- 
tinued progress are essential to the welfare of the 
republic. 

This solidarity of interest has been splendidly 
recognized by the white people of the South. I 
believe that the Southern white people realize 
more and more clearly the fundamental idea of 
the American common school—that all the prop- 
erty of the State should educate impartially all 
the children of all the people. It is not merely 
the man who enters the tax office who really pays 
the taxes; the laborers, each of whom pays one 
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mill more to the pound for a commodity because 
of a license tax, really pay the license tax, how- 
ever indirect the payment. The moral idea that 
underlies the American common school and the 
actual incident of taxation—these two things are 
winning increasing recognition in every one of 
the Southern States. Moreover, the value of 
land is largely determined by the relative intelli- 
gence and consequent efficiency of the laboring 
population, and the negro constitutes a very 
large percentage of the South’s labor. Since 
1880 $105,807,930 have been spent for the negro 
schools in the former slave states. In the school 
year 1879-80, $2,120,485 were spent for colored 
schools, and in 1900-1, $6,035,550, an increase of 
$3,915,065, or almost 85 per cent. In 1879-80 
the expenditure per capita of school population 
for the colored was $1.01, but in 1900-1, $2.21. 
It is true that in the latter year the white child 
received $4.92, or considerably more than twice 
the amount received by the colored child. How- 
ever, the whole South is heartily interested in the 
cause of negro education. 

Negro illiteracy is a stain which the schools are 
rapidly washing away. Of the population ten 
years of age and over, 70 per cent of the colored 
were illiterate in 1880, 57.1 per cent of the negro 
were illiterate in 1890, but only 44.5 per cent of 
the negro in 1900. Despite an increase between 
1890 and 1900 of 1,087,000 in the negro popula- 
tion ten years of age and over, there was a de- 
crease of nearly 190,000 in the number of negro 
illiterates. It is true that among Southern ne- 
groes illiteracy is more than four times as common 
as among Southern whites, but the South is de- 
termined to lessen this immense handicap upon 
the negro just as rapidly as possible. To an ap- 
preciable extent progress in literacy indicates 
progress in intelligence, in character, in general 
efficiency. 

The schools have greatly aided the negro in the 
buying and the proper maintenance of homes. 
The white or black man, by the sweat of whose 
brow a home has been bought, is, by virtue of that 
act, an infinitely better citizen. In 1860 the 
negro was without a home of his own, without 
capital, without thrift, with nothing like proper 
appreciation of the value of a home. And yet 
in 1890, of the homes occupied by negro heads of 
families, 18.7 per cent were owned—an immense 
advance in civilization, and all in thirty years. 
Moreover, of the homes thus owned 88.8 per cent 
were owned free of allencumbrance. The signifi- 
cance of this fact is rendered more clear when you 
consider that only 71.2 per cent of the homes oc- 
cupied by white heads of families in that year 
were owned. In the decade 1890 to rgoo, the 
negro heads of families increased their ownership 
of homes to 21.8 per cent, and of this increased 
number, 74.2 per cent were owned as against 68 
per cent for white heads of families. I am un- 
aware that history records such an example of 
substantial progress in civilization in a time so 
short. Here is the unique fact that from a penni- 
less population, just out of slavery that placed a 
premium upon thriftlessness, 372,414 owners of 
homes have emerged, and of these, 255,156 are 
known to own their homes absolutely free of 
encumbrance. In these heads of negro families 
lie the pledge of my race to American civilization. 

In the occupations in which negroes are en- 
gaged, are they advancing to higher levels? 
Nearly four million negroes at least ten years of 
age were reported by the last census to be engaged 
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in gainful occupations; 33.7 per cent of the ne- 
groes occupied were agricultural laborers and 19 
per cent were farmers, planters, and overseers, a 
total of 52.7 per cent being thus engaged in agri- 
culture. Moreover, of the half million black 
“laborers (not specified)’ it is probable that 
many were agricultural laborers. An investiga- 
tion of the black farmers and laborers in the 
cotton belt of the South is an investigation of the 
great mass of the negro people in America. 

The census for 1900 contains a considerable 
body of evidence that I might use for testing the 

togress of the Southern negro in agriculture. 

hus, as we have seen, about 34 per cent of the 
negro wage-earners in the U. S. were merely agri- 
cultural laborers, and 19 per cent were farmers, 
planters, and overseers. These farmers, planters, 
and overseers, have simply lifted themselves by 
their boot straps! They have risen from a low to 
a higher level in their occupation and in American 
civilization. I might show how the negro agri- 
cultural laborer of exceptional ability has be- 
come share tenant, then cash tenant, then part 
owner, and finally full owner with almost light- 
ning rapidity and against fearful odds. Moreover, 
I might cite in proof of the progress of the negro 
in agriculture the value of his farm products not 
fed to live stock. Thus, in the South Atlantic 
States, 35.5 per cent of the number of farms op- 
erated by negro farmers in 1900 had products in 
1899, not fed to live stock, worth $100 and under 
$250, and 30.4 per cent had products worth $250 
and under $500. And in the South Central 
States 31.6 per cent of the number of farms op- 
erated by negro farmers had products in 1899 not 
fed to live stock worth $100 and under $250, and 

6.7 per cent had products worth $250 and under 

500. This is an enormous advance for the negro 
since 1860. 

But I propose to test the progress of the negro 
in agriculture by the severest test—not a com- 
parison with European peasantry, but with native 
whites of native parents in the Southern States. 
Certainly no fair-minded man could wish a test 
more severe; certainly we should be surprized if 
these native whites of purest stock did not im- 
mensely outstrip the negroes. Let us, however, 
inquire how these two classes with respect to 
the relative number of owners added in forty 
years. 

Practically all the negro owners of farms have 
become owners since 1860; in that year the negro 
was landless. In the South Central States since 
1860 negro farmers have come to operate as 
owners and managers 95,624 farms and as tenants 
348,805. The farms operated by owners or man- 
agers are thus 21.5 per cent of the total. The per 
cent of gain in ownership is about half that made 
by the white farmers since 1860. These facts 
spell progress unmistakably. In forty years 
287,933 negroes have acquired control of farm 
land in the South Atlantic States, of whom 202,- 
578, or 70.4 per cent, are tenants and 85,355, or 
29.6 per cent, are owners or managers. In these 
eventful forty years the relative number of owners 
among the negro farmers of the South Atlantic 
States has grown from absolutely nothing, three 
fourths as rapidly as the relative number of own- 
ers among the whites, who in 1860 owned every 
acre of the land. In both the South Central 
States and South Atlantic States the negroes have 
thus compassed a magnificent achievement. 

The total value of negro farm property is con- 
servatively estimated at $230,000,000, 


Negro 
Netherlands 


In the short space at my disposal I have simply 
attempted to indicate some of the ways in which 
the negro of the South has made substantial 
progress, has responded to the demands of 
American civilization. 

Booker T. WASHINGTON. 
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Normal schools, with 8,147 students, and 61 indus- 
trial schools, with 1,750 students in attendance. 
In doing this great work, for buildings, repairs, 
teachers, etc., $1,002,896.07 was expended. Of 
this sum the freedmen raised $200,000. 

The following table shows the progress since 1870: 


Estimated number of 
persons 5 to 18 years 


Per cent of aver- 


Per cent of per- 
age attendance to 


Pupils enrolled in sons 5 to 18 years 


public schools 


of age enrolled enrolment 
STATE 

White Colored White Colored White | Colored | White | Colored 

MATA DAIB aie sists sila a iers chet are Spne bre elope 345,250 295,250 239,055 126,116 69.24 42.71 62.75 71.36 
AT UAMSAG YA te oo aie sere rene ete oe 329,800 127,120 250,586 90,109 75.98 70.88 63.33 62.47 
Delaware? Bisttes, case see 140,094 18,888 130,754 6,141 76.70 69.09 69.91 61.88 
District: of Columbia. f:ii. a. eee 42,486 20,428 32,518 15,914 76.54 77-90 79.31 76.70 
Pilotide Viicse sts ee tars ee het ace 98,510 75,160 69,541 42,843 70.59 57.00 66.55 69.75 
Georgia Saws eee ae eee e ey 2389,470 | 2363,050 298,181 204,706 76.56 56.39 63.99 60.84 
Kentuckyis sviscccid; deerme oe ie 596,410 87,654 436,014 62,975 Vaile 71.84 63.12 64.02 
DOWIE DAS cin je iO ats aieontes oe 241,600 227,500 125,272 73,024 51.85 32.30 72.18 67.66 
Maryland sc. mann in suieetee aerate 2 266,110 270,120 2175,747 248,257 66.04 68.82 64.18 47.06 
MISsISGIP Piles ure ciowe Oalet® omnis eae 1215,240 2322,070 2179,142 2208,346 83.23 64.69 60.74 57.21 
MISSOUTE s Ghcic.scd dt cdaele  abevte hs Gland 896,850 45,971 671,697 31,300 74.90 68.22 67.25 67.22 
North! Caroline ./4 nikgl- tse yee are 424,800 225,900 314,871 149,798 74.12 66.31 58.94 55.68 
SOath Garcia .cesnehecteuac ent vate eee 186,480 292,000 127,057 144,786 68.46 49.58 77.30 75.77 
Tennessee sho cock cometh een 1945,960 2157,885 | 23392,263 106,747 79.09 67.61 67.89 67.24 
Texast ci fascatronemeiiied ie poeta tals 840,050 227,060 568,267 144,362 67.65 63.41 76.26 63.05 
Virginia trace nese onetrete ae 367,530 227,940 2258,222 2123,339 70.26 54-11 60.60 56.30 
West. Virginia yt. sone sister eh 290,670 11,487 228,129 7,886 78.48 68.65 64.43 65.04 
Totaly mooie asbe ci tore etn 6,067,310 | 2,786,083 | 4,397,916 | 1,587,309 72.49 56.97 66.38 63.02 
Total i1889-9001 4 3552 et. esl 15,132,948 | 2,510,847 1,296,959 67.15 32.85 63.64 62.74 


3,402,420 
| 


1In 1899-1900. 


STATISTICS 


POPULATION 


Negroes imported into the U.S. from 1500 to 1800 10,137,000 


Negro population of U. S., 1800.......... 1,001,463 
Tmporteditromt: 1800: 00) 2860s. ccieleneicscisseke alnys lee tus 3,999,000 
INGgro DOpUlAtION, A800. ; was verses yeni 4,435,700 
Negro population, \19dORemeacs vie sche oan verse wets 8,848,749 


Land and improvements, $324,242,997; build- 
ings, $71,902,265; implements, $18,859,757; live 
stock, $84,936,215; total, $499,941,234. Negro 
owners of premises: Virginia, 26,566; 
Mississippi, 21,973; Texas, 20,1309; 
South Carolina, 18,970; North Caro- 
lina, 17,520; Alabama, 14,110; Ar- 
kansas, 11,941; Georgia, 11,375; Ten- 
nessee, 9,426; Louisiana, 9,378; Florida, 6,552; 
Kentucky, 5,402; Maryland, 2,262; West Virginia, 
534; Delaware, 332; District of Columbia, 5. 
Homes owned by negroes, 1,832,723; farms, 757,- 
427i other homes, 1,075,296; total, 3,665,446. 

n Georgia, negroes owned, in 1901, 1,041,135 
acres valued at $4,656,042 and city lots and build- 
ings valued at $9,007,977. Personalty, $6,62r1,- 
834. (Report of Controller General.) In Vir- 
ginia, in rgo1, they owned 1,066,303 acres, valued 
at $4,342,074, with city lots and buildings valued 
at $12,856,417 and personalty of $3,966,194. 
(Auditor’s report.) 

On the 20th of May, 1865, Major-General O. O. 
Howard was appointed Commissioner of the 
Freedman’s Bureau. He gave great attention to 
the subject of education, and after 
planting schools for the freedmen 
throughout a great portion of the 
South, in 1870—five years after the 
work was begun—he made a report: Schools es- 
tablished, 4,239; teachers employed, 9,307; pupils, 
247,333. The emancipated people Suntasaea 1,324 
schools themselves, and owned 592 school build- 
ings. The Freedman’s Bureau furnished 654 build- 
ings for school purposes. There were 74 High and 


Property, 
1900 


Education 


2In 1900-1. 


3 Some missing data supplied. 


For 1901-2 the common-school expenditure in 
the sixteen former slave states, with the District 
of Columbia, for both races was $37,567,552. 
About 20 per cent of this amount was expended 
upon the public schools for the negroes. he ag- 
gregate common-school expenditure in the South 
since 1870 has been $687,691,329. It is estimated 
that at least $125,000,000 of this sum has been ex- 
pended to support common schools for negro 
children. While General Howard, General John 
Eaton, A. D. Mayo were the leaders in establish- 
ing the common-school system of the South, they 
found worthy assistants in the Rev. R. H. Cain of 
South Carolina, Rev. C. H. Pierce and Rev. J. H. 
Gibbs of Florida, Bishop Hood and G. W. Brodia 
in North Carolina, Dr. H. M. Turner, Rev. W. J. 
Gaines in Georgia. It was the joint work of the 
leaders of the two races. The progress of the 
colored schools has only been excelled by the 
progress of the colored teachers. When organized 
there were not more than 500 teachers, while now 
we have them manning all departments of educa- 
tional work. BENJAMIN W. ARNETT. 


NEIGHBORHOOD GILDS: The name of cer- 
tain social reform institutions first proposed by 
Dr. Stanton Corr (q. v.), as the result of his ex- 
perience in the social settlements started by him 
in New York City and London. He embodied 
his ideas on this subject in a book entitled “‘Neigh- 
bourhood Guilds,’’ published in 1891. According 
to this work (p. 7), ‘‘The very name, ‘neighbor- 
hood gild,’ suggests the fundamental idea which 
this new institution embodies: namely, that, ir- 
respective of religious belief or non-belief, all the 
people, men, women, or children, in any one 
street, or any small number of streets in every 
working-class district in London, shall be organ- 
ized into a set of clubs, which are by themselves, 
or in alliance with those of other neighborhoods, 
to carry out, or induce others to carry out, all the 
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reforms, domestic, industrial, educational, provi- 
dent, or recreative, which the social ideal de- 
mands.’ Dr. Coit’s idea is that the forming of 
separate societies or clubs for special purposes 
tends to magnify out of all proportion that one 
side of life or culture which it aims to develop. It 
tends again to break up the family unit. It sends 
the boys to one club, the girls to another, the 
father to another, the mother to another. Third- 
ly, it breaks up neighborliness. The Neighbor- 
hood Gild aims at organizing the social life of all 
the people in one small district. It thus brings 
neighbors together, families together, different 
interests together. In the Neighborhood Gilds 
there are departments for boys, for girls, for men, 
for women, for art, for education, for recreation, 
for the various interests of life; and they are not all 
separate; for certain purposes, and at certain 
times, all come together. According to Dr. Coit, 
no gild should be so large as to prevent all the 
members forming a circle of acquaintance. To 
develop persons in all sides of character is its aim. 
Dr. Coit started the first gild in New York City, 
about 1885, and it has now grown into a Univer- 
sity Settlement (g. v.). In 1889 Dr. Coit, on his 
removal to London, started one there in Kentish 
Town. For all details, see Dr. Coit’s book, 
“Neighbourhood Guilds.” 


NEILL, CHARLES P., Ph.D.: United States 
Commissioner of Labor; born Rock Island, II1., 
1865; educated at University of Notre Dame 
1885-88; University of Texas, 1888-89; George- 
town College, D. C., 1889-91; University of 
Chicago, 1894-97; instructor University of Notre 
Dame, 1891-94; instructor and associate pro- 
fessor of political economy, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., 1897 to 1905; assistant re- 
corder of Anthracite Strike Commission (1902) 
(see COAL STRIKE); recorder of Arbitration Board, 
Birmingham (1903). Appointed U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Labor, Feb. 1, 1905. As commissioner 
has been active in settling important strikes. In 
1906 with J. P. Reynolds (qg. v.) made an impor- 
tant report as to the packing-house industry in 
Chicago. (See Packinc-HousE INVESTIGATION.) 
Address: U. S. Bureau of Labor, 1429 N. Y. 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NELSON, NELSON 0O.: Manufacturer and co- 
operator; born in Norway, 1844; came to United 
States as a boy; educated in public schools. In 
1872 he established himself as a manufacturer of 
plumbers’ and steam-fitters’ supplies in St. Louis, 
with manufactories at Leclaire, Ill., and now 
recently at Bessemer, Ala. In 1886 he intro- 
duced profit-sharing (g. v.) into his works, and 
in 1890 established the cooperative village of 
Leclaire, Ill. (g. v.). In 1902 he established a 
“Consumptives’ Camp’ on desert sand at 
Indio, Cal., and in 1903 an industrial school at 
Leclaire. Mr. Nelson has been one of the most 
active leaders and workers in national and local 
movements for social reform, especially as re- 
gards cooperation, the single tax, and evolution- 
ary socialism. In his views Mr. Nelson is a Tol- 
stoian and non-resistant, and believer in ‘‘the 
simple life,’’ tho largely favorable to the Socialist 
program, if adopted without any compulsion. 
Address: Leclaire, Edwardsville, Il. 


NETHERLANDS, THE: A European kingdom 
—formerly the Republic of The Netherlands— 
constituted a hereditary monarchy in 1815. 


s 


Negro 
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I. Statistics 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area Population Per 

PROVINCES sq. m. 1904 sq. m. 

North Brabant......... 1,980 589,725 298 
Gdiderts..\ cece 1,965 604,668 308 
South Holland......... 1,166 1,263,136 1,083 
North Holland ........ 1,070 1,053,083 984 
Lealand w.vstads wereteny. 690 225,562 327 
Witrech tx a hic eens 534 272,913 ery 
Friesland). oss sam 5 ee 1,282 353,393 276 
Overvssel ier es ete 1,291 359,443 278 
Groningen. «717s Sree ¢ 790 315,873 399 
Drenthe sacs nniiy Cayenne 1,030 162,141 157 
Dimas eam eau 850 309,752 304 
etal tisyiie Carode ee 12,648 5,509,659 436 


The population is almost entirely Dutch, there 
being (1899) only 52,625 foreigners in the king- 
dom. The principal cities are: Amsterdam (pop- 
ulation 551,415), Rotterdam (370,- 
390), The Hague (234,459), and 
Utrecht (112,796). The birth-rate 
in 1904 Was 31.02, and the death-rate 
15.82. Total number of births, 171,- 
495; of deaths, 87,128; surplus, 84,367. The ille- 
gitimate births numbered 3,659, or about 2.15 per 
cent of the total number. Marriages in 1904 
were about 8 per 1,000 of population. The 
urban population numbers 2,049,779, Or 37.2 per 
cent, and the rural 3,459,880, or 62.8 per cent. 

With regard to religion the (1899) population 
is divided as follows: Dutch Reformed, 2,471,021; 
other Protestants, 598,111; Roman Catholics, 
1,790,161; Jansenists, 8,754; Jews, 103,988; other 
creeds, 132,102. There 1s full religious liberty, 
and-the State pays annual allowances to the main 
bodies as follows: To Protestants, 1,373,000 flor- 
ins; Roman Catholics, 578,000 fl.; Jews, 14,000 fl. 
In 1904 the Protestant churches had about 1,900 
clergymen; the Roman Catholics, 2,700; the 
Jansenists, 27. 

The cost of primary education in The Nether- 
lands is defrayed partly by the State and partly 
by the communes. Instruction is compulsory 
between the ages of six and thirteen, 
and illiteracy is rare. Elementary 
education is largely in the hands also 
of private schools, which are sup- 
ported by the State. Religious instruction is 
separated from secular instruction. There were, 
in 1904, four universities (Leiden, Utrecht, Gron- 
ingen, and Amsterdam) with 182 teachers and 
3,135 students, of whom 331 were females. Ele- 
mentary schools numbered 4,796 (3,216 public 
and 1,580 private), with 26,114 teachers and 
831,589 pupils. There were 1,112 infant schools 
with an attendance of 118,230 children. The 
teachers are trained in normal schools supported 
by the State; and there are also several industrial, 
agricultural, and technical high schools, as well 
as a military academy, eleven navigation schools, 
an academy of art,and a polytechnic institute. 
The total expenditures for educational purposes 
(State and communes) were, in 1903, about $12,- 
000,000. 

In 1903 there were 31 prisons and 36 houses 
of detention. Convictions for crime numbered 
(1904) 17,393, and for minor offenses 146,174. 
Workhouses for vagabonds and drunkards are 
five in number, having, in 1903, 6,304 inmates. 
In the same year there were 700 boys and 114 
girls in four State reformatories, Pauperism is 
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largely relieved by private charity and by relig- 
ious societies. About 3.25 per cent of the popu- 
lation received aid in 1903. Mendicants and 
vagabonds are treated as criminals and sentenced 
to work in State institutions. 

The Netherlands is largely an agricultural and 
horticultural country. The soil is generally di- 
vided into small holdings, altho com- 
paratively large estates prevail in 


arg some provinces. In 1904 there were 
Gommarce 216,092 hectares under rye, 158,732 


under potatoes, 144,762 under oats, 
and 54,081 under wheat. Buck- 
wheat, legumes, and beet-roots are also important. 
Fishing engages 5,781 vessels with about 22,000 
men. Herrings and oysters are the chief catches. 

Mining is unimportant, with the exception of 
coal which vields an annual revenue of about 
2,000,000 florins in the province of Limburg, the 
mines being nearly all owned and operated by the 
State. Manufacturing establishments comprize 
531 distilleries, 40 sugar refineries, 39 salt works, 
476 breweries, and 90 vinegar distilleries. 

Trade is free in The Netherlands, the duties 
levied on imports being too insignificant to afford 
protection to home industries. The total ex- 
ports for 1905 amounted to 1,994,000,000 florins, 
and imports to 2,584,000,000 fl. The chief arti- 
cles of import were: Cereals and flour, 476,329,- 
ooo fl.; iron and steel, 301,405,000 fl.; textiles, 
144,131,000 fl.; copper, 14,130,729 fl.; coal, 81,- 
220,000 fl.; and rice, 66,448,000 fl. Chief ex- 
ports: Cereals and flour, 188,476,000 fl.; iron and 
steel, 188,476,000 fl.; textiles, 107,343,000 fl.; 
copper, 105,127,000 fl.; oleomargarin, 51,432,000 
fl.; vegetables, 45,300,000 fl.; wood, 53,670,000 
fl.; butter, 23,607,000 fl.; and cheese, 16,363,000 
fl. The values of imports and exports by countries 
were as follows in 1905: 


Imports, Exports, 

Country Florins Florins 
IPSISGIA srr. weve eetere kromsvectes aiaxer ores 577,500,000 | 1,008,300,000 
Great Britainy o-c...08 ccs ce eete 263,900,000 409,700,000 
Beleium is iscie Seis oe ess 254,000,000 227,200,000 
Dutch Bast Itidies ccs sm. 5 399,600,000 70,500,000 
RRUssia oe sles naicieete een orice is 319,000,000 12,000,000 
United States...... oe 240,700,000 81,300,000 
France Se Miis unites ba ele 22,300,000 14,900,000 


II. Constitution and Government 


The present constitution of The Netherlands 
dates from its reconstruction as a monarchy in 
1815, and was revised in 1887. The present ru- 
ler is Queen Wilhelmina who succeeded to the 
throne in 1890, the crown being hereditary in the 
female line in default of male heirs. The sover- 
eign holds the executive power, while the legisla- 
tive functions are vested in a parliament (the 
States-General) consisting of an Upper and a 
Lower Chamber. The Upper Chamber consists 
of fifty members elected for nine years by the 
provincial states from among the highest tax- 
payers. The Lower Chamber consists of 100 
members who are elected for a period of four 
years by universal suffrage, all male citizens of 
more than twenty-five years of age being entitled 
to vote if they fulfil certain qualifications with re- 
gard to economical conditions. Bills can be in- 
troduced only by the government or by the Lower 
Chamber. The Upper Chamber passes on the 
bills, either approving or rejecting, but has no 
power of amending any measures introduced, 
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The main parties are Liberals and Anti-Lib- 
erals, the latter being composed of Catholics and 
orthodox Protestants, who are also called Con- 
servatives. The Catholics and Protestants unite 
only in demanding that government recognize the 
supremacy of religious authority, and the Anti- 
Liberals urging that the religious questions be 
kept separate from the government. 

In 1901 a split took place through the advanced 
section of the Liberals demanding universal suf- 
frage on the ‘‘one man one vote”’ basis. This 
broke up the powerful Liberal Union, and the 
election of rgor1 resulted in the return of 32 Prot- 
estant Anti-Revolutionists, 25 Catholics, and one 
Christian Democrat, forming the Right, 58 strong; 
and of 26 Liberals, 9 Radicals, and 7 Socialists, 
forming the Left, 42 strong. Dr. Kuyper, the 
leader of the Anti-Revolutionists, then formed a 
cabinet, in which three seats were given to the 
Catholics. 

This ministry was overturned in the election of 
1905, when there were elected to the Second 
Chamber 52 Liberals (24 Liberals of the Left, ro 
Liberals of the Right, 11 Liberal Democrats, and 
7 Socialists), against 48 Ministerials (24 Cath- 
olics, 16 orthodox Protestants, and 8 ‘Historic 
Christians’’). M. de Meester formed a cabinet 
avowedly free trade. Inthe First Chamber there 
was a small clerical majority. 

The present government is partly Liberal, 
partly Liberal Democratic, having only a very 
small majority in the Second Chamber, counting 
the Social Democrats on its side. The Roman 
Catholics base their program on the Encyclica 
Rerum Novarum. The Anti-Revolutionist Prot- 
estants represent the Orthodox religion. The Lib- 
erals are led by Goeman Borgesius and Professor 
Van der Vlugt. The Liberal Democrats, under 
leadership of Professors Drucker and Treul, aim 
at curtailing the privileges of capital and securing 
the rights of labor and of the laborers, and at 
a more equitable distribution of wealth. They 
maintain the urgency of changing the constitu- 
tion in order to take away the obstacles against 
the introduction of universal suffrage. 

For purposes of local administration each of 
the eleven states has its own House of Represent- 
atives whose members are elected for six years 
by a popular vote. These provincial bodies have 
full power of legislation and taxation within their 
jurisdiction, altho their ordinances must be sub- 
mitted to the sovereign for approval. Municipal 
boroughs have an aldermanic board presided 
over by a mayor appointed by the sovereign. 

The estimated expenditures for 1906 amounted 
to 181,714,219 florins, and the revenues to 171,- 
432,295 fl. Of the revenues 54,080,- 
ooo fl. were derived from excise du- 
ties, and 24,141,500 from indirect 
taxes. The national debt (1906) is 
1,144,757,450 fl., its annual interest being 36,- 
674,411 fl 

The army, which is drawn partly by conscrip- 
tion and partly by enlistment, numbers 30,131 
men on a peace footing, and about 68,000 men on 
a war basis. There is also a national guard, and 
a landstorm or emergency reserve which consists 
of all able-bodied men. The yearly contingent 
for the regular arms is about 17,500 men. The 
navy is maintained for coast defense and for the 
defense of the East Indian colonies. It numbers 
8 battle-ships, 8 cruisers, 2 old ironclad turret 
ships, 6 unprotected cruisers, 30 old gunboats, 
several coast-defense monitors, and 40 torpedo 
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boats (about 20 additional building). The com- 
plement of officers and men is about 8,500; and of 
the marine infantry about 2,200. 

There are (1904) 1,817 miles of railroads, of 
which 985 miles belong to the State, the balance 
to private companies. In 1904 the 
revenue of the State lines was 27,- 


Internal eae : 
Cémninnicas 200" florins ; expenditures, 23,- 
au 572,000 fl.; freight carried, 8,335,000 | 

tons; passengers, 13,714,000. The 

private lines had a revenue of 23,- 
373,000 fl.; expenditures, 18,828,000 fl.; freight, 
5,372,000 tons; passengers, 24,460,000. There 
are 1,907 miles of navigable canals. Post-office 


receipts (1904) amounted to 12,539,858 fl., and ex- 
penditures to 9,846,599 fl. Most of the telegraph 
lines are owned by the State. In 1904 there were 
826 State telegraph offices, the length of the lines 
being 4,296 miles and that of wires 18,901 miles. 
Paid messages numbered 5,807,951; the receipts 
aggregated 2,557,330 fl., and expenditures 3,- 
184,655 fl. In the same year there were 1,431 
miles of telephone lines; 15,460 miles of wires; 
1,390,520 interurban and 79,566 international 
conversations. Telephone revenues amounted to 
507,675 fl., and expenses to 55,471 fl. There are 
247 private savings-banks and 1 State postal sa- 
vings-bank. The amount deposited in the former 
aggregated (1903) 83,976,000 fl., and in the latter 
(1904) 120,435,000 f1., the average per inhabitant 
being 15.46 fl. in private banks, 21.86 in the postal 
bank. The merchant marine numbers 467 sail- 
ing vessels of 59,364 tons, and 269 steamships of 
341,964 tons. 

The colonies belonging to The Netherlands are 
situated in the East and West Indies. The 
chief dependencies in the East In- 
dies are: The western and southern 
parts of the island of Borneo (212,- 

737 sq. m.; pop. [1900] 1,129,889); 
the islands of Celebes (71,470 sq. m.; 884,141); 
Java and Madura (50,554 sq. m.; 28,746,688), and 
Sumatra (161,612 sq. m.; 3,168,312); the Molucca 
Islands (43,864 sq. m.; 410,190); and part of New 
Guinea (151,789 sq. m.; about 200,000). In the 
West Indies: Surinam or Dutch Guiana (46,060 
sq. m.; 73,542), and the Curacao Colony (403 sq. 
m.; 53,244). These possessions enjoy religious 
liberty and a steadily increasing educational 
system based on that existing in the mother 
country. Commercially they are of vast im- 
portance. 


Colonies 


III. Social Reform 


The chief political question agitating Holland 
has long been that of the relation between 
Church and State, and the main parties are, 
therefore, largely formed according to this ques- 
tion. Attempts are constantly being made to 
effect party formation along lines of social re- 
form; and despite lack of success in the past it is 
believed that a change in the franchise and taxa- 
tion systems will in course of time alter political 
conditions. 


In 1898, at the request of the government, Professor 
Drucker drafted a bill to regulate labor conditions, especially 
with regard to contract labor. According to 

more recent legislation the regulation of labor 


Social contracts is to be incorporated in the civil code. 
8 5 A bill has passed the Lower Chamber of the 
Legislation States-General, and is expected to pass also 


the Upper Chamber. It provides for the 

rights of married women to contract for their 

labor without the consent of their husbands; for the em- 
loyers’ liability toward workmen in cases of sickness; and 

or the employers’ right to collect damages in cases where the 
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workmen, through neglect, cause deterioration in value of 
products or machinery. 

The conditions of labor are regulated according to a law 
of 1889, and a ‘‘safety act” of 1895. These acts stipulate 
that women an 1 young persons under sixteen must work no 
more than eleven hours per day, and that the hours of work 
must be between 5 a.M. and 7 p.m. Nor are women and 
young persons permitted to be employed on work of un- 
healthy and dangerous nature. Hours of rest are provided, 
Sunday labor prohibited, and the employment of children 
under eleven proscribed. A royal decree of 1896 further 
provides for sanitary requirements and inspection of work- 
shops and factories, and makes the employment of safety 
devices obligatory on the employers. 

An act of May 21, 1897, provides so-called chambers of labor, 
which are to mediate between employers and employees in 
cases of dispute. Each ‘‘chamber’’ embraces one or more 
communities, and is composed of five employers and five 
employees chosen by the work people engaged in the par- 
ticular industry in which it operates. 

_Accident insurance is provided for by Act of r901, by 
virtue of which all industries in which motors or steam- or gas- 
engines are used are liable to pay a workman certain damages 
for injury sustained in the line of duty. A notable clause in 
this act is one which reduces the amount to which a worker is 
thus entitled if he was intoxicated when meeting with his 
injury. 

The Housing Act of Aug. 1, 1902, imposes upon each 
municipality certain rules regarding the construction and 
location of houses, and contains also measures intended to 
guard against overcrowding. Moreover, it regulates to a 
certain extent the amount of rent an owner may exact for 
his property, by stipulating a maximum percentage of in- 
terest which may be collected on the investment. In cases 
where private enterprise fails to provide adequate house 
room, provision is made for the erection of dwelling-houses 
by the municipality. 


In Amsterdam and Utrecht government com- 
mittees have been appointed to investigate the 
question of providing against unem- 
ployment; and measures have been 
proposed introducing the so-called 
“Ghent System,’ by which each 
municipality is to cooperate with the 
local trade-unions who maintain insurance funds 
against loss of employment. In The Hague, 
Leyden, Haarlem, Schiedam, and other towns, 
municipal labor bureaus have recently been es- 
tablished; and a great many commercial and in- 
dustrial agencies, as well as trade-unions and 
private concerns, operate similar bureaus. 

Three acts passed in Feb., tg01, provide (1) for 
the care of children whose parents neglect them, 
(2) for the legal procedure against children 
who commit criminal acts, and (3) for compul- 
sory education. There are in Amsterdam two 
societies which look after the welfare and pro- 
tection of children. Orphans are cared for in 
municipal and religious homes; and there are also 
several private institutions that look after the 
education and care of destitute and neglected 
children. There are besides about twenty-five 
societies which are occupied in sending poor 
children to the seashore or country during the 
summer. School children who are in need may 
be provided with food and clothing at the ex- 
pense of. the municipality. 

The first act to control the liquor traffic in The 
Netherlands was introduced in 1881. It pro- 
vided merely for a limitation in the number of 
licenses to be granted, but otherwise imposed no 
restrictions. In 1904 a new law was passed, 
providing for fewer saloons, higher license fees, 
heavier penalties for transgressions, and forfeit- 
ure of licenses by order of the municipality at any 
time after five years. The principal antiliquor 
societies are: The People’s Union, Utrecht; the 
General Dutch Teetotalers’ Union, Amsterdam; 
the Roman Catholic Union for Combating the 
Abuse of Alcohol, Maastricht; and many others. 

Charitable and philanthropical work are of 
a private nature, Associations with different 
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tendencies exist in nearly every locality: lecture 
halls for workmen, food and clothing for children, 
dwellings for old servants, etc. Examples of these 
societies are the society ‘‘Charity According to 
Means” and ‘‘ Meals for Children”’ at Amsterdam. 

Among the associations with a general educa- 
tional purpose the various Toynbee societies for 
university extension, especially in university 
towns, are most noteworthy. As to industrial edu- 
cation we may mention in the city of Amsterdam 
the Museum of Protective Appliances against dan- 
ger in factories, where various provisions to pre- 
vent accidents can be seen. (See MUSEUMS OF 
Security.) For the promotion of social educa- 
tion Amsterdam may boast of an Institute of 
Social Advice—an institute with a purpose sim- 
ilar to that of the American Institute of Social 
Service—and also of its Class for Education in 
Social Work. 

Labor colonies, tho mainly penal, were early 
started in Holland. 

They are of two kinds, penal and free, with three 
of each kind. The penal colonies are national 
workhouses, at Veenhuizen, Hoorn and Leyden. 
The first has 3,600 inmates in three establish- 
ments. The work is agriculture, gardening, hand- 
work, and light manufacturing. 

The free colonies have some 1,500 members, in- 
cluding 150 ‘‘free farmers’ families.’”” They are 
aided by the State, contented, but not progres- 
sive. They cost the State about $7.50 per year 
per head. The colonies save a few children, and 
afford a shelter for a few families, through fault 
or circumstance unable by themselves to make 
headway in the world, but do little more. 

Cooperation in the form of production is poorly 
developed in Holland, and consumptive coopera- 
tion, tho more flourishing, is still in the beginning. 
Still we may mention as examples of productive 
cooperation of capital, several agricultural asso- 
ciations of farmers for the manufacture of butter 
and cheese; of agricultural labor, the Society Van 
Marken’s Printing Works at Delft, where, after 
ten years of existence, the shares have become 
the property of labor in its different forms (man- 
agement, hand labor, control). In consumptive 
cooperation the society ‘‘Self- Help” (‘‘Eigen 
Hulp’’), managing several grocery stores in The 
Hague, Amsterdam, and other cities, is the most 
prominent. The Cooperative Union, a society 
for propagating cooperative principles, for pro- 
curing information and the organizing of whole- 
sale business and cooperative production on be- 
half of the cooperative societies, has, however, 
separated itself from the ‘“‘Eigen Hulp.”’ This 
opens the way for working men’s cooperative 
societies to become members of the union. To 
this they were opposed till now, because they 
could not agree with the lines on which the 
“Eigen Hulp”’ worked. 

_ There existed at the end of 1904, 114 distribu- 
tive societies, 4 cooperative butcheries, 70 baker- 
1es, 14 societies for the distribution 
of fuel, 227 societies for distributing 
manure, seeds, fodder, etc., 42 other 
wht. distributive societies—8 productive 
tailoring societies, 2 boot and shoe societies, 1 
cigar factory, 1 smithy (forge), 1 upholsterers’ 
society, 504 cooperative creameries, 26 societies 
for the selling of agricultural products, 2 societies 
for the improvement of the breed of horses, 2 
societies for the improvement of cattle, 2 societies 
of workmen in wooden shoes, 6 mills for preparing 
potato meal, 4 societies of beehivers, 1 society of 
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oil makers, 1 society for the preparation of fodder, 
1 beet-sugar mill, 2 societies for the use of steam- 
thrashing machines, 4 straw pasteboard mills, 6 
printing societies, 32 different productive societies, 
309 people’s banks, 4 life-insurance societies, 6 
fire-insurance societies, 5 cattle-insurance socie- 
ties, 9 societies for assistance in case of illness and 
inability, 143 building societies. 

A large factory has made an experiment with 
small gardens for the children of working men. 

There-are, in The Netherlands, one post-office 
savings-bank and nearly 300 private savings- 
banks. The number of depositors per 1,000 in- 
habitants was 62 in 1890, and 200 in 1904; and 
the average amount deposited increased from 
75 florins in 1890 to 106 fl. in 1904. 

Trade-unionism in The Netherlands is charac- 
terized by its division into religious groups; and 
this is probably one of the main reasons why this 
movement is not very strongly developed. In 
1905 there were 104 unions with about 1,600 local 
branches. The diamond-workers’ union is the 
strongest of these bodies, embracing about 80 per 
cent of all the diamond-cutters in Amsterdam, 


this industry being confined to that city. Recent 
strikes are shown in the following table: 

NotOR Decided in In em- Ended 

YEAR strilces working ployers’ without 

: men’s favor favor decision 
T9682). 08.7 128 48 42 27 
EQOSme sect 149 39 60 37 
TOOAR manda 85 22 34 25 
EGOY ecu micreas 126 22 47 54 


Socialism entered Holland in 1869, in connec- 
tion with the International, but did not take per- 
manent root. In 1878 a new So- 
cialist movement sprang up largely 
under the lead of Domela Niewenhuis, 
a former Protestant clergyman. He 
started the Recht Voor Allen, a Socialist paper, 
and a Social Democratic Union. In 1888 he was 
elected to the legislature and remained till 1891. 
But gradually becoming anarchistic or commun- 
istic, most of the Dutch Socialists broke away from 
him and the movement became divided. In 1889 
a Social Democratic League was formed, and since 
then the Socialist movement has been conducted 
mainly on Marxist lines. Cooperation in con- 
nection with socialism, as in Belgium, has been 
attempted, but with small success. There were 
reported in 1905, 65,743 Socialist votes and fifty- 
two Socialist or Labor journals. 

Some of the leading Dutch societies are: Cen- 
traal Bureau voor Sociale Adviezen, 37 Vossius- 
straat, Amsterdam; Centraal Bureau voor de 
Statistiek, The Hague; Het Volk (Socialist or- 
gan), 117 Gelderschke Kade, Amsterdam; Jor- 
daan (Working Men’s Dwellings), The Hague; 
Tiefdadigheit naas Vermogen (Charity According 
to Means), Amsterdam, 

REFERENCES: Jaarcijfers voor 1905 door de centrale commissie 
voor de statistiek; Nederlandsch Staatsalmanak, Pyttersen, 

1906; Dutch Life in Town and Country, by P. M. Hough, 


London, 1901; Holland and the Hollanders, by D. S. 
Meldrum, 2d ed., London, 1899. 


NEW HARMONY: Though later identified 
with Robert Owen (q. v.), this community was 
founded by a small German sect, the followers 
of one George Rapp, a weaver, noted for his 
biblical knowledge and piety. Rapp gathered 
together in Wurttemberg a number of people who 
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shared his religious views, and, following the ex- 
ample of the early Christians in Jerusalem, they 
held all their property in common. 


Being persecuted for their views, they decided to emigrate 
to the United States, and in 1803 the Rappites formed their 
first settlement in Butler County, Pa., giving to their village 
the name of Harmony. By dint of hard work and economy, 
in ten ble they were in a state of comparative comfort; 
but wishing to make their position more secure, in 1813 they 
moved westward and bought about 30,000 acres of some of 
the richest land in Posey County, Ind., and there founded the 
world-famous village of New Harmony. The Rappites were 
a very industrious and inoffensive folk; their creed enjoined 
pure life, simple diet, and plain dress; the ambitions and 
wishes of the individual were to be entirely subject to the 
general good. After a time they took vows of celibacy, even 
those who were already married dissolving the relationship and 
taking the vows. For ten years they labored and prospered 
exceedingly, both in agriculture and manufacture; and then, 
selling all their land and the village buildings to Mr. Robert 
Owen, of New Lanark, Scotland, they emigrated east again to 
Beaver County, Pa., where they fotnded the village of 
Economy. (See Economy.) 


The purchaser of New Harmony, Robert 
Owen (g. v.), was a Welshman, born in 1771. 
He became manager and then proprietor of ex- 
tensive cotton-mills on the Clyde, Scotland, and 
devoted much energy to promoting the interest 
of working people. He desired to abolish all 

class distinctions, and endeavored to 

show that the interests of the em- 
ere. ployer and employees could be made 

identical. His mills at New Lanark 

were ideal object lessons to support 
his theory, and it was to put into practical shape 
his theories for the advancement of working 
people that he bought the New Harmony estate. 
Associated with him in the scheme was a Mr. 
William Maclure, a Scotchman, who shared Mr. 
Owen’s communist theories. 


Their aim was to establish a community in which property 
was to be held in common, tho under the restriction of a con- 
stitution. All were to share in the common labor, and all 
should receive a liberal education, with facilities for continued 
study and pursuit of knowledge. The religious views of the 
members were entirely of their own choice, the only qualifica- 
tions essential for membership being honesty of purpose, 
temperance, industry, cleanliness, and carefulness. hen 
the settlement of New Harmony came into the possession of 
Robert Owen the village was regularly laid out as a town, 
with streets running at right angles to each other, and in the 
center a public square, surrounded by the large brick build- 
ings built by the Rappites for their churches and schools. 
The land itself was well prepared; there were nineteen detached 
farms, and some 3,000 acres which had been cultivated by the 
Rappite society, besides a vineyard, several orchards, and 
otherimprovements. With the place so prepared, and 30,000 
acres to fall back upon, the experiment of a secular communi- 
ty, based on honesty of purpose and moral integrity, seemed 
to have every material advantage that could be offered. In 
a very short time the village was a busy place. Within two 
or three months there were some goo persons gathered from 
all parts of the U. S. and Europe. any of these were in- 
spired with an earnest belief in the ideals which the experi- 
ment was to prove, and worked zealously in the endeavor to 
put them into practise; but many, also, were lazy and shiftless 
and came seeking an easy mode of living, shirking their share 
of the toil, while others came with a view to making profit 
out of the benevolent feeling of the founder, and with no 
sympathy at all for the movement. With such material it 
was quite impossible to fulfil the original expectation, and in 
less than two years it had become evident that it was hopeless 
to try longer. 


On April 27, 1825, Mr. Owen called all the mem- 
bers of the community together, and in an ad- 
dress explained the impossibility of an immediate 
total change in all their manners of life, and pro- 
posed that they should accept a constitution only 
partially communistic for a term of 
three years, that they might be bet- 
ter prepared to fully carry out the 
ideal community. This was agreed 
to, and under the name of the “‘ Preliminary So- 
ciety of New Harmony’”’ the venture was formally 
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constituted. Mr. Owen then returned to Europe, 
and a committee managed the affairs of the so- 
ciety. In less than a year Mr. Owen returned to 
New Harmony, and soon after his return the 
members of the Preliminary Society held another 
convention, deciding to at once commence com- 
munism and adopting a constitution of a com- 
munity which they called the ‘‘New Harmony 
Community of Equality.” The management 
was to be in the hands of an executive council, 
who were to be subject to the direction of the 
community. Experience demonstrated that the 
plan of the executive council was not practicable, 
and the members were unanimous in requesting 
Mr. Owen to take the sole management. This 
was the inauguration of the most prosperous sea- 
son in the short life of the community. There 
were soon no idlers, all being busily engaged; and 
the meetings, instead of being the scene of wran- 


gles, were utilized for the benefit of all the mem- 


bers. 

This was too good to last, and within a very 
few months there were disturbances, and at- 
tempts to divide the town into several societies. 
On May 30, 1826, in consequence of the continual 
disagreements which had arisen about the dis- 
posal of the property, a meeting of the whole 
of the population was held, at which it was de- 
cided to form four separate societies, each to pur- 
chase its own share of the property, and each to 
manage its own affairs, but to trade together by 
means of paper currency. Other changes fol- 
lowed fast, but each change left them no better 
than before. The trouble was not in the institu- 
tions so much as in the unpreparedness or greed 
of many of the members; and though there were 
many choice, noble spirits in the undertaking, 
they were overweighted by the others. After 
watching the spirit of the community depart, and 
his fondest hopes gradually crumble away, in 
June, 1827, Mr. Owen bade the community fare- 
well. Leases were granted to such 
as desired to continue the coopera- 
tive experiments, and tho some 
smaller communities were formed 
from the wreckage, the New Harmony Commu- 
nity of Equality had become a thing of the past. 

The effect, however, was not to die away. The 
scheme of communal cooperative life took a deep 
hold on the imaginations of the people, and many 
smaller communities were formed; and, when 
nearly fifteen years later Fourier’s scheme was 
advocated, many were prepared to sink their all 
in the new communities which sprang up in all 
directions—and, alas! died away as rapidly as 
they came into existence. But with all the fail- 
ures, there is still some gain, and the bitter disap- 
pointments of those who fondly imagined they 
were remodeling society are only the defeats 
which will help to insure victory later on, even 
tho it should not come as they expected oe 
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NEWSPAPERS: Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory for 1906 reported the number of news- 
papers published in the United States and Canada 
as 23,461. Of these, 1,135 were Canadian publi- 
cations. The following was the frequency of 
issue: Weekly, 16,782; monthly, 2,960; daily, 
2,465; semimonthly, 287; semiweekly, 588; quar- 
terly, 195; biweekly, 57; bimonthly, 69; tri- 
weekly, 55—total, 23,461. 

The World Almanac estimates the total number 
of newspapers published in the world at present 
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at about 60,000, distributed as follows: U. S. and 
Canada, 23,461; Germany, 8,049; Great Britain, 
9,500; France, 6,681; Japan, 1,000; Italy, 2,757; 
Austria-Hungary, 2,958; Asia, exclusive of Japan, 
1,000; Spain, 1,000; Russia, 1,000; Australia, 
1,000; Greece, 130; Switzerland, 1 ,005; Holland, 
980; Belgium, 956; all others, 1,000. Of these 
more than half are printed in the English lan- 
guage. 


Leading Economic and Reform Journals 


M., Monthly; Q., Quarterly; W., Weekly. 


UNITED STATES 


Advocate of Peace. (Organ of Peace Society.) M. 3r 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
American Journal of Sociology. Bimonthly. University 


of Chicago. 
American Political Science Review. Q. Baltimore, Md. 
American Statistical Association Quarterly, 491 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Bimonthly. Philadelphia, Pa 
American Federationist. (Organ of American Federation 
of Labor.) M. 423 G Street, N. W., Washington, D 
Appeal to Reason. (Socialist.) W. Girard, Kan. 
Arena. Broad Street, Trenton, N. J., and Boston, Mass. 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor. M. Official "publi- 
cation of department. Washington, DuC! 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen's Magazine. M. 


dianapolis, Ind. 
Call, (Socialist.) 6 Park Place, New York City. 
Chautauquan. Chautauqua, N. 
163 East Randolph Street, Chi- 


Chicago Daily Socialist. 
(Trade-Union Socialist.) W. Cleve- 


cago. 
Cleveland Citizen. 
land, Ohio. 

Club Woman. (Organ of Federation of Women's Clubs.) 
M. 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Commoner. W. . Bryan, ed.) Lincoln, Neb. 

Educational ten en numbers per year. Rahway, 
N. J., and New York City. 

ederation Quarterly. (F rerntiee of Churches.) 

East Nineteenth Street, New York Cit 

Good Government. (Journal of N ioael Civil Service Re- 
form League.) M. 79 Wall Street, New York City. 

Gospel of the Kingdom. M. 85 Bible House, New York 


City. 

Videsendent W. 130 Fulton Street, New York. 

International Journal of Ethics. Q. 1415 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia. 

International Socialist Review. M. 
Street, Chicago. 

Journal of Political Economy. 

Lend a Hand (Lend a 
Street, Boston. 


In- 


119 


264 East Kenzie 


. Chicago University. 
and Society.) 1 Beacon 
Mother Earth. 


(Anarchist.) M. 
Street, New York. 
National Advocate. (Temperance.) M. 
teenth Street, New York. W 


National Prohibitionist. 
Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 
Outlook. W. 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Philanthropist. (Social Purity.) Q. 232 West Four- 
teenth Street, New York City. 
Political Science Quarierly. Columbia University, New 


York City. 
Public. (Single Tax.) W. Unity Building, Chicago. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Harvard University, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
(Socialist.) W. 


Social Democratic Herald. 
619 East Fifty-fifth Street, Chi- 


210 East Thirteenth 
3 East Four- 
139 East Fifty-sixth Street, 


344 Sixth 
Street, Milwaukee 
Soctalist Woman. M. 


cago. 
Southern Workman. M. 


Hampton, Va. 
Single Tax Review. Q. 


11 Frankfort Street, New York 


City. 

CERES The. W. 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. 

Typographical Journal. 
Union.) 


ie Signal. 
Wilshire’s Magazine. 

New York City. 
Woman's Journal. 

Street, Boston. 
World’s Work. M. 


(Organ of the Typographical 
oes Ind. 
(W.C.T.U.) W. The Temple, Chicago, 
(Socialist.) M. 200 William Street, 
W. 3 Park 


135 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


(Woman Suffrage.) 


City. 
World To-day. M. 67 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Yale Review. Q. 125 Temple Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Alliance News. (Temperance, United Kingdom Alliance.) 


. 16 Deansgate, Manchester. 

Board of Trade Journal. W. Wyman. Fetter Lane, 
London, E. C. 

Brotherhood. (J. Bruce Wallace.) Q. Garden City, 
Hertfordshire. 


Charity Organization Review. M. 


296 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London. 


‘ a tay (Socialist, Blatchford.) W. 44 Worship, Lon- 
on, E. 
Commonwealth. (Christian Social Union.) 3 Paternoster 
Buildings, London, E. C. 
Contemporar Review. M. Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Cooperative News. W. Long Millgate, Manchester. 
Economic Review, Oxford University, C. S. V., Oxford. 
Esperantist. M. 67 Kensington Garden Square, London. 
Fabian News. M. 3 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London. 
Fortnightly. London, 
Freedom. (Anarchist Communist.) M. 27° Ossulston 
Street, London, N. W. : 
' Eremhieher (Secularist.) W. 2 Newcastle Street, Lon- 
on, E. 
arden City. M. Garden City, Letchworth, Hertford- 
shire 


Good Templars’ Watchword. W. 
Birmingham, 


Herald of Peace. M. 47 Broad Street, London, E. C. 
Humanitarian. M. 53 Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 
ge bee Review. °M. 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 


Individualist. M. 32 Charing Cross, London, S. W. 
Labour Gazette. (Board of Trade.) M. Wyman, Fetter 


Lane, London, E,. C 
(Independent Labor Party.) Whit- 


168 Edmund Street, 


Labour Leader. W. 
worth Street West, Manchester. 

Land and Labor. (Land Nationalization Association.) 
M. 432 West Strand, London, W. C. 

Land Val (League.) M. 13 Dundas Street, Glas- 


alues. 
gow, and 376 Strand, London, W. C. 
London County Council Gazette. W. Great Smith Street, 
London, S. W. 
Municipal Journal, W. 12 Salisbury Square, London. 
New Age. . 1-2 Took’s Court, London, E. C. 
Progress. (British Institute of Social Service.) 11 South- 
ampton Rom, London, W. C. 
eview of Reviews. 'M. Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
London 
Social Democrat. M. Clerkenwell Green, London, E, C. 
Temperance Chronicle. (Church of England Temperance 
Society). 4 Sanctuary, Westminster, S. 
Trades and Labour Gazette. (London Trade Council. ) M. 
41 Cowcross Street, London, E. C. 
omen's Industrial News. Q. 7 John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W. C. 
Women’s Suffrage Record. Q. 25 Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, W. C. 
Women’s Trade-Union Review. Q. Club Union Build- 
ings, London, E. C. 


AUSTRIA 


Arbeiterzeitung (Socialist). 89 Mariahilferstrasse, Vienna. 
Pravo Lidu (Socialist). Myslikovagasse 1959, Prague. 
Soziale Rundschau. M. Bulletin of Labor Bureau. 
Wiener Staatwissenschaftliche Studien. 

Zeitschrift fur Volkswirthschaft, Socialpolitik und Verwal- 


tung. Vienna. W. 
Zeitschrift fir Staais und Volkswirthschaft. Vienna. W. 


BELGIUM 


Avenir Social. Brussels. M. 

Le Peuple (Socialist). 35 rue des Sables, Brussels. 
Movement Sociologique International. Brussels. Q. 
Vooruit. 29 rue Haatport, Ghent. 


FRANCE (Paris) 


Annales des Sciences Politiques. Bi.-M. 

Bulletin de l’ Office du Travail. 

L’ Avant Garde (Socialist). 9 Avenue d’Italie. 

L’Humanité (Socialist). 110 rue Richelieu. 

La Petite République nig perce 4 rue Paul Lelong. 

Le Musée Social. 5 rue Las Cases. 

Questions Pratiques de Legislations Ouvriéres et d’ Economse 
Sociale (Lyons). 

La Reforme Sociale. Semi-M. 

Revue d'Economie Politique. W. 

Revue Internationale de Sociologie. 

La Science Sociale. ‘ 

Le Soctaliste. 16 rue de la Corderie. 


22 rue Saufflet. 


GERMANY 


Arme Teufel (Socialist). Falkenstrasse 10, Dresden. 

Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt._ Berlin, 

hae fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Socialpolitik, Tuabin- 
gen, M. 
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Jahrbuch fur Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirthschaft 
des Deutschen Reiches. Leipzig. Q. 

Kritische Blatter fir die Gesamten Sozialwissenschaften. 
Berlin. M. 

Miunchener Post (Socialist). Sendlingerstrasse, Munich. 

Die Neue Welt (Socialist), Nieder Schénhausen, Berlin. 

Die Neue Zeit. Stuttgart. 

Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. M. Bulletin of Labor Bureau. 

Staats und Socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen. Leipzig. 

Soziale Praxis. Berlin. 

Vorwarts (Socialist). _68—69 Lindenstrasse, Berlin. 
B ee ates Lg) Zeitfragen. Eight numbers per year. 

erlin. : 

Der Wanderer. Bielefeld. M. ; 

Der Wahre Jacob (Socialist). 12 Furthbachstrasse, Dresden. 

Zeitschrift fur die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Tabingen. Q. 


Zeitschrift fiir Soctalwissenschaft. Berlin. 
ITALY 

Avanti (Socialist). 86 via del Seminario, Rome. 
La Reforma Sociale. Rome. - 
Rivista Italiana di Sociologia. Rome. Bi-M. 
L’Umanitaria. Milan. M. . 

NETHERLANDS 
Het Volk. 117 Geldersche Kach, Amsterdam. 
Tijdschrift. Labor Bulletin. 


SWEDEN 


Social demokraten. 12 Nowokyrtogata, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 


Arbeiter Stimme. 12 Waltonhofstrasse. Bern. 
Le Grutli (Socialist). 24 Cité Derriére, Geneva. 
Le Peuple. 27 Coulonvreniére, Geneva. 
: Schweizerische Blatter fiir Wirtschafts und Sozialpolitik. 
ern. 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur Gemeinutzigheit. Q. 


SPAIN 


El Socialista, 18 Espiritu Santo, Madrid. 


NEWTON, RICHARD HEBER, D.D.: Clergy- 
man, author; born 1840 in Philadelphia, Pa.; 
educated in University of Pennsylvania and the 
Episcopal Divinity School at Philadelphia. 
Rector of All Souls’ Church, New York City, for 
thirty-three years; he was one of the earliest to in- 
troduce Institutional Church features into church 
work, free evening classes, working men’s clubs, 
free kindergartens, summer homes, etc., and one 
of the first ministers in New York to use the pul- 
pe for instruction in the ethics of sociology. Dr. 

ewton is a Christian Socialist and has lectured 
much on behalf of social reform. He wrote the 
article on ‘‘Cooperation”’ in the American Sup- 
plement to the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
Also ‘‘Social Studies,’ ‘‘Church and Creed,”’ 
among many other books. Address: East Hamp- 
ton, New York. 


NEW YORK CITY (see also New York City 
Monopo ties; CiTIEs (Statistics); Luxury; Cor- 
RUPTION; TAMMANY; HousING; OVERCROWDING; 
SLtums; TENEMENTS; LiQuoR TRAFFIC; PRostTI- 
TUTION, and other special topics) : 


The story of reform in New York City has always been 
involved. From the discovery of Manhattan Island in 1609 
by Hendrik Hudson, an Englishman in Dutch employ, New 
York City, originally called New Amsterdam, has always 
had a composite population. Even under the Dutch, New 
Amsterdam had many English and other peoples. It was 
mainly a commercial settlement and attracted 
from the start a few men of wealth and many 
lawless and dissolute. The people cared little 
at its conquest in 1664, by the English, with- 
out a gun being fired, nor later when it was 
recaptured by the Dutch and then handed back to England. 
The policy of the Dutch governors in creating patroons or 
feudal lords and of the English governors in giving grants 
and concessions, early created an aristocracy, while the pres- 
ence of adventurers, sailors, slaves, and others of all races 
early produced a population differing from modern poorer 
classes of New York mainly in numbers and in being more 
lawless. Many of the wealthy classes conducted privateer- 
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ing and made wealth thereby, even as the wealthy New 
Yorkers organize their trusts to-day. During the Revolu- 
tion, New York City, being the headquarters of the British, 
became more Tory and more aristocratic than most of the 
cities in spite of the fact that New York had stood prominent 
in asserting the rights of the colonies, and that the Stamp 
Act Congress had met in New York. But New York was 
mainly commercial. In 1795 the Tammany Society was 
founded as a social and political club, to oppose the Federal- 
ists, but by 1800 was influential in carrying the state for Jef- 
ferson, and so creating the Democratic Party. The city’s 
tapid growth and wealth and the doctrine preached by the 
€lintons, that to the victors belong the spoils, early interested 
the Tammany Society, commonly called Tammany Hall in 
city politics, especially after 1834, when for the first time the 
mayoralty became elective. ‘Phe city was, however, to a 
large extent really ruled from Albany, the governors being 
principally from the old aristocratic families and chiefly in- 
terested in state politics with unusually varied and equal party 
interests, New York State being from the start the pivotal 
state in every close election. All this favored secret corrup- 
tion in New York City, working among the masses with the 
connivance of the rich. By 1820 the city numbered 125,- 
000 neg The invention of steamboats, the opening of 
the Erie Canal, immigration from Europe, aided commerce 
and developed a city of the rich and of the poor. New 
York's wealth became famous and “ the bread riots”’ of 1837 
show the presence of the poor. Tammany found its chance 
among the latter. Fernando Wood, one of its first bosses, 
was elected mayor. In 1850 street-railways were started 
and franchises were obtained by corruption. By 1860 New 
York had 800,000 inhabitants. During the Civil War New 
York was a Democratic city, with many Copperheads, and 
her commercial magnates were accused of making money 
out of the war. Nevertheless, there was much patriotism, 
and some notable manifestations of it. The Seventh Regi- 
ment was the first in the whole country to go to the front. 
But ‘‘draft riots’’ broke out; negroes were persecuted. Po- 
litical corruption grew open, culminating in the Tweed Ring 
and the election of Oakey Hall in 1869. Stock-watering and 
stock-gambling also ran riot in Wall Street. But the better 
citizens rose in 1871 and exposed the Tweed Ring, and 
William M. Tweed and others were convicted and impris- 
oned. The Times, Tribune, Herald, and Harper’s Weekly 
led in the fight. It was proved that the ring had stolen 
over $20,000,000. Tweed escaped from jail to Spain, but 
was surrendered and died in jail (hospital) in 1878. Many 
movements for reform now began. Comstock incorporated 
his Society for the Suppression of Vice in 1873; Elbridge T. 
Gerry, his Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
in 1874. A Society for the Prevention of Crime was organ- 
ized in 2876. In state politics S. J. Tilden largely purged 
the Democratic Party and was elected mayor in 1874. In 
New York City, however, a new Tammany boss appeared 
in “‘Honest John Kelly.” Tammany became wiser and 
more powerful. It nominated comparatively good mayors 
and developed its systematic aiding of the poor, but also 
systematized its corruption. Kelly ruled till his death in 
1886. In 1884 the ‘“‘boodle’’ aldermen gave away the val- 
uable Broadway franchises for a cash consideration (Broad- 
way steals). Desire for radical reform became general. 
Henry George promulgated his ideas, and in 1886 was nom- 
inated, polling 68,110 votes against Theodore Roosevelt's 
(Republican) 60,435, but Abram S. Hewitt (Democrat) was 
favored by Tammany and won with 90,552 votes. The 
Reform Club was founded in 1888 and a People’s Municipal 
League, but Tammany won again in 1888, 1890, and 1892. 
In 1900 the Republican Legislature investigated the city, 
and the Senate did so in 1894 (Lexow investigation). In 
1894 the Independents united with the Republicans and 
elected William L.Strongas mayor. Colonel George E. War- 
ing was appointed head of the street-cleaning department and 
revolutionized it. Theodore Roosevelt was president of the 
police board and enforced the law. In 1897, however, Tam- 
many again won, and elected Robert A. Van Wyck against 
Seth Low, nominee of the Citizens’ Union. Henry George 
was nominated by the progressive Democrats, but died dur- 
ing the campaign. Mr. Croker, who had been boss of Tam- 
many since 1886, was really in power. In 1898 the area of 
the city was widened to Greater New York. Another in- 
vestigation (Mazet) was made in 1899. In 1901 the Citizens’ 
Union elected Seth Low, polling 294,992 votes, tho the 
Democrats nominated Edward M. Shepard, who polled 26s5,- 
328. Mr. Low gave a good administration, but was per- 
sonally unmagnetic, and in 1903 George McClellan (Demo- 
cratic) polled 314,728 votes to Mr. Low's 252,086. In 1905 
William R. Hearst (q. v.), having formed a Municipal Owner- 
ship League, was nominated for mayor, and in the opinion 
of almost everybody was elected, but was counted out as 
having polled only 225,165 votes to McClellan’s 228,651 and 
to Ivins’s 137,049. Mr. Hearst has tried since to get a recount, 
but thus far has not succeeded. 


In 1900 large attention was given to startling 
revelations as to the social evil and the betrayal 
of girls on the East Side (see PRostiruTion), and 
many evil resorts were closed, tho the Raines 
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Law hotels, or hotels only nominally so to fulfil 
the law and gain a liquor license, were felt by many 
to be the main sources of evil, yet have largely 
been left untouched. The connection with the 
police and graft in disreputable houses was largely 
shown, but largely traceable to men higher up, 
as yet, however, unreached. Outwardly the law, 
however, is now more enforced. In 1904 consid- 
erable agitation was raised as to gambling, and 
District Attorney Jerome had many pool-rooms 
raided and closed up. (See GAMBLING.) Tam- 
many, however, remains in power, and reform is 
mainly on the surface. (See CorRuPTION; TAM- 
MANY.) 

Recent years, with prosperity in business, have 
seen large immigration, much of it dumped in New 
York. The growth of the city has caused much 
speculation in land, notably on Long 
Island, but more land has been sold 
than houses put up, and efforts to get 
the poorer classes into the country 
have been largely defeated by the speculative 
price of suburban land and the demand for cheap 
laborin the city. The City and Suburban Homes 
Company (g. v.), and other similar companies have 
erected a few successful model tenements, settle- 
ments (g.v.) in New York have multiplied (there 
are now 44), charity organization societies have 
been wisely managed and their work vigorously 
extended, but the overcrowding (q. v.) grows, and 
its results are not adequately met. Agitation 
against the tenement evil resulted in a much 
improved tenement-house law in 1901, which a 
tenement-house commission is somewhat vigor- 
ously enforcing, but the problem is so large as to 
make progress slow. (See TENEMENTS.) Con- 
siderable has been done, however, in the way of 
tearing down the worst slums and opening play- 
grounds and recreation centers for the children. 
(See Stums.) Free lectures for adults, started 
by Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, have had a marvel- 
ous extension. People’s concerts, etc., are fre- 
quently given to crowded audiences, notably at 
Cooper Union, and in the summer city bands 
play nightly in different parks, recreation piers, 
etc. 

The transportation problem of New York is 
one of the most difficult. The opening of the 
Subway has proved a success, and yet increased 
services do not keep pace with the growth of 
population; four bridges and four tunnels are 
in course of building over or under the East 
and North rivers, and the electrification of rail- 
roads is in process; yet the demand for improved 
transit is unceasing, and overcrowding a crying 
evil. The Rapid Transit Commission, first or- 
ganized in 1875, claims to have done its best 
tho much criticized by radicals as playing into 
the hands of the corporations (see NEw York 
City Monopo.tgs), its answer being that rapid 
transit must be had at the first possible moment, 
that the city, with its political corruption and its 
limitations as to the borrowing limit, cannot de- 
velop the needed systems, and that capitalists 
will not incur the enormous initial expenses in- 
volved, except for franchises of considerable 
length and possibilities of large returns. Mean- 
while the consolidation of the great public utility 
corporations has gone on apace till the city finds 
itself largely in their power. (See New York 
City Monopotigs.) 

The present charter of New York City was re- 
ported by a Charter Revision Commission in rgor, 
and in the main adopted, tho frequently amended 
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since on minor points and in some important 
respects. 


Under this charter power is largely lodged in a board of 
estimate and apportionment, composed of 8 persons with 
16 votes—the mayor (the chairman, with 3 votes), the con- 
troller (3 votes), the president of the board of aldermen and 
the borough presidents of Manhattan and Brooklyn (each 

with 2 votes), and of the Bronx, Queens, and 
Richmond (each x vote). The mayor is the 
Government executive head of the city, and his signature 
is necessary to bills immediately affecting this 
: city voted by the State Legislature, tho the 
bill can be passed over him, by a mere majority vote. The 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment is the money-voting 
power of the city. The borough presidents act to a certain 
extent as the mayors of their boroughs with large powers 
as to streets, improvements, etc. The controller has man- 
agement of the city finances subject to the State Legislature 
and the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. The board 
of 73 aldermen has very limited powers, but grants small 
licenses, and under certain conditions can give a franchise 
for twenty-five years, as can also the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. The mayor, borough presidents, con- 
troller, and main officers are elected by popular vote for terms 
of four years, the aldermen for two years. The salaries of 
the mayor, controller, and corporation counsel are $15,000; 
city chamberlain and Board of Water Supply (3 members), 
$12,000 each; president of Department of Taxes and Assess- 
ments, $8,000; borough presidents of Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
and the Bronx, and commissioners of bridges, charities, 
corrections, fire, health, police, street-cleaning, water-supply, 
gas, and electricity, and the tenement-house commissioner, 
$7,500 each; city clerk, $7,000; borough presidents of Queens 
and Richmond, president of the Board of Aldermen, $5,000; 
aldermen, $2,000; various deputies and assistants, from $10,- 
ooo down. The main departments are finance, police, fire, 
health, law, education, taxes and assessments, parks, char- 
ities and corrections, docks and ferries. The main bureaus 
are licenses, buildings, highways, sewers, public buildings, 
franchises, statistics. Other important offices are those of 
the coroners, the commissioners of public works, of juries, 
licenses, and the commissioners of the sinking-fund, accounts, 
aqueduct, municipal civil service, and the board of assessors. 
The Rapid Transit Railroad Commission was replaced in 
1907 by the Public Service Commission, The commission- 
ers and heads of departments are mainly appointed by the 
mayor. 


Among the important New York City reform 
societies are: 


The Citizens’ Union, 252 Fourth Avenue. 
City Club, 55 West Forty-fourth Street. 
Pare ie of Municipal Research, 32 East Twenty-third 
reet. 
National Civic Federation, 281 Fourth Avenue. 
Socialist Party, 239 East Eighty-fourth Street. 
Daily People (Socialist Labor), 28 City Hall Place. 
Defender (Prohibitionist), 404 West Twenty-third Street. 
Anti-Saloon League, 103 East 125th Street. 
American Federation of Labor, 25 Third Avenue, 
Central Federated Union, 184 Eldridge Street. 
University Settlement, 184 Eldridge Street. 
College Settlement (Women’s), 95 Rivington Street. 
S Charity Organization Society, 105 East Twenty-second 
treet. 
City and Suburban Homes Company, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
Consumers’ League, ros East Twenty-second Street. 
Rand School (Socialist), rr2 East Nineteenth Street. 
American Institute of Social Service, 231 West Thirty- 
ninth Street. 
s New York Federation of Churches, rr9 East Nineteenth 
treet. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 215 West Twenty- 
third Street. 
e Young Women’s Christian Association, 7 East Fifteenth 
treet. 
Salvation Army, 112 West Fourteenth Street. 
Volunteers of America, 34 West Twenty-eighth Street. 


NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SERVICE MON- 
OPOLIES: The following is a brief statement of 
the principle of these monopolies: 

From an account of each it will be apparent 
that their record has been one of extortion. Their 
privileges were conceived in fraud and political 
corruption, and throughout their existence they 
have been a constant source of temptation to 
corrupt officials, have violated the law of the 
state, have made false reports to avoid the pay- 
ment of just taxes, and have entered into a close 
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and friendly alliance with public officers whose 
duty required that they should protect the public 
from extortion. 


Tue Gas COMPANIES 


Prior to 1880 competition existed among the 
gas companies of New York City. Since that 
time the companies have appreciated that mon- 
opoly was more profitable to their interests than 
competition. At present all the gas companies 
operating in the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx are controlled by or merged in the Con- 
solidated Gas Company. The monopoly enjoyed 
by this company is absolute. Most of the very 
valuable franchises enjoyed by it have been ob- 
tained without any consideration being paid to 
the people. Notwithstanding the fact that their 
privileges were obtained free of charge, the rates 
exacted from the consumer by the gas companies 
have always been excessive and extortionate. 

Down to 1885 the gas companies were furnish- 
ing gas to the consumer for $2.50 and $2.25 per 
thousand, altho the investigation of 1885 made it 
perfectly clear that at least one half of this price 
was clear profit to the company. 

In 1885, the year of the investigation, the com- 
panies reduced the price to $1.75, and in the fol- 
lowing year it was reduced by act of the legisla- 
ture to § 1.25. This price continued to prevail until 
1897, when it was again reduced by law to $1 per 
thousand. The alleged benefits which the people 
are supposed to have derived from this reduction 
have been almost wholly nominal, as poorer gas 
has been furnished under higher pressure with 
every nominal reduction in the rate. 

It is perfectly evident from these nominal re- 
ductions that the price charged for gas bears no 
relation whatever to the cost of its production. 

The report of the Thomas Committee in 1885 
did good, however, because it supplied a great 
deal of information in reference to the dark and 
crooked ways of the companies. The companies 
appreciated fully the dangerous character of this 
report and copies of the report became very 
scarce. Professor Bemis says that, “‘according to 
the belief of many, the companies bought and 
burned all the copies on the market and hushed 
up the report most speedily.” (‘‘Municipal 
Gissapa7or) 

The parent company of all the companies which 
are now merged in or controlled by the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company was the New York Gas 
Company, which was formed in 1823 with $1,000,- 
ooo capital. The Board of Aldermen granted to 
this company a thirty-year exclusive franchise to 
lay pipes in the streets south of Grand Street. 
The franchise was given away, as the city received 
absolutely no compensation. 

Various other companies were similarly formed 
from time to time, and also got franchises vir- 
tually for nothing. 

In 1884 the Consolidated Gas Company was 
formed—a ‘‘holding company.” It possest no 
public franchise, but held the stock of, and, there- 
fore, controlled the following-named companies: 
New York, Manhattan, Mutual, Harlem, Metro- 
politan, Municipal, and Knickerbocker Gas-Light 
Companies. It was originally capitalized for 
$39,078,000, of which $35,430,060 was issued for 
acquisition of the properties and franchises of the 
constituent companies, subject to certain indebt- 
edness. The Consolidated Gas Company did not 
include in its pool the Mutual or the Standard Gas 
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Companies. The Mutual agreed to enter the 
combination, but was prohibited by a provision 
of its charter which made its directors liable for a 
criminal offense if they voted for such combina- 
tion. The Standard was also prohibited by its 
charter from consolidating. The Gas Trust 
represented by the Consolidated Company cir- 
cumvented the law by buying the stock of these 
.-two companies and thus while avoiding respon- 
sibility for a criminal violation of the law accom- 
plished its purpose and reaped the benefits that 
came from violating the law. 

The capitalization of the Consolidated has 
since been raised to $100,000,000, of which $80,- 
000,000 has been issued. 

The New Amsterdam Gas Company was 
formed in 1898, a consolidation of other gas com- 
panies. 

It is interesting to note that nearly all the 
shares of stock of the New Amsterdam Cas Com- 
pany are owned by the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. Thus the Consolidated owns 89,775 pre- 
ferred shares out of a total of 90,000 preferred 
shares and 121,095 common shares out of a total 
of 121,650 common shares of the New Amsterdam 
Company. 

It is exceedingly doubtful if any of the com- 
panies owned by the Consolidated possess any 
franchises at all at the present time. The status 
of the franchises under which the Consolidated is 
operating in Manhattan and the Bronx is well 
summed up in the following extract from the re- 
port of the Stevens Committee: 


But it is doubtful whether the Consolidated Gas Company 
has any extensive rights in the city of New York. It appears 
that no franchise other than the franchise to be a corporation 
has been granted to the Consolidated Gas Company, and it 
would seem that several of the constituent companies have 
expired or will soon expire. 


In the Borough of Brooklyn the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company holds complete sway. Its 
monopoly is as complete within its territory as 
is that of the Consolidated within Manhattan. 
This company operates under franchises which it 
claims are practically perpetual. The report of 
the Stevens Committee, speaking of this company, 
says: 

It is a serious question to what extent the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company is lawfully exercising rights in the streets of the 
borough, It is evident that the matter should at an early 


date be made a matter of judicial inquiry upon proper action 
taken by the municipal authorities. 


Tue Exvecrric COMPANIES 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Company ob- 
tained the first electric-lighting franchise in 1881. 
It was authorized to lay wires, tubes, and con- 
ductors for supplying electricity in all the city 
streets. Under the terms of the franchise it was 
obligated to pay the city one cent per lineal foot 
of the streets occupied. The resolution grant- 
ing the franchise was vetoed by Mayor Grace 
upon the ground that the compensation provided 
for was inadequate, but it was passed over. the 
seth s veto. (Myers’s ‘‘History of Franchises,” 

. 184. 

f Subsequent to this many new companies were 
formed and franchises were granted to them. 
These franchises were all acquired by the New 
York Gas and Electric Light, Heat, and Power 
Company. 

In roor the New York Edison Company was 
formed. ‘ This company possesses no franchises, 
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but is merely a ‘“‘holding company.”’ It acquired 
all the rights and privileges of the old Edison 
Electric Illuminating pres and the New 
York Gas and Electric Light, Heat, and Power 
Company. The New York Edison Company is to 
the electric-lighting industry what the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company is to the gas industry. The 
capital stock of the New York Edison Company 
is $45,200,000, which is the aggregate amount of 
the capital stock of the two constituent com- 
panies. This sum represents gross overcapital- 
ization. Bonds were issued by the company 
until its total outstanding obligations aggregated 
$40,232,883.80. Witnesses on behalf of the com- 
pany before the Stevens Committee endeavored 
to make it appear that the company owned valu- 
able patents, trade prospects, and equities, but 
when these nebulous assets were analyzed it was 
found that a majority of its patents had expired 
and that all of these items did not exceed $3,159,- 
ooo. Notwithstanding the enormous and fraudu- 
lent overcapitalization of the company, its profits 
were so large that it paid $2,000,000 interest on 
its inflated bonded debt and accumulated a sur- 
plus of $8,000,000. No dividends were paid upon 
its stock, nearly all of which, it is interesting to 
note, is held by the Consolidated Gas Company. 

The cost of electric current averages about 3.66 
cents per kilowatt hour in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. Add to this all incidental expenses 
which the company incurs, whether necessary or 
unnecessary, including the payment of interest 
upon an inflated debt and dividends on ‘‘wa- 
tered’’ capitalization, and the total cost would be 
6.32 cents. The Edison Company has charged 
private consumers as high as 15 cents per kilowatt 
hour for electric current. It has charged, there- 
fore, over 125 per cent more than the total cost, 
including all incidental expenses, fraudulent as 
well as honest. 

For incandescent lamps furnished under a blan- 
ket contract, for which other large private con- 
sumers would have paid $25,000, it appeared from 
the testimony of one of the officers of the com- 
pany before the Stevens Committee that the city 
had been obliged to or rather did pay $80,000. 
The proceeds of this ‘‘graft’’ yielded the Light- 
ing Trust at the expense of the city $55,000, for 
which the city got no value at all. It is strange 
that in view of examples such as these objection 
is made to public ownership on the ground that it 
would encourage corruption in our politics. 

Brooklyn’s electric-lighting monopoly is exer- 
cised in practically the same manner as that of 
the New York Edison Company. The Kings 
County Electric Light and Power Company owns 
the stock of the Edison Illuminating Company of 
Brooklyn, but the latter continues to be the oper- 
ating company for its own plant and for the other 
a which are controlled by the Kings County 

lectric Light and Power Company. 

The sum charged by the Kings County Com- 
ered for electric current was twenty cents per 

ilowatt hour. On Jan. 1, 1905, the rate was re- 
duced to fifteen cents for the first two hours, ten 
cents for the third and fourth, and seven cents 
for the fifth and sixth, and so on. Current was 
furnished to special consumers as low as four 
cents per kilowatt hour. 


THE STREET-RAILWAay MoNopPOoLy 


The history of the street-railroad franchises in 
New York City is a record of fraud and municipal 
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corruption. Its record is too long and intricate 
to trace in this place. 

The first grant of a franchise in the Borough 
of Manhattan was in 1832. Since that time the 
Board of Aldermen have bestowed the city’s fran- 
chises with a lavish hand. The city’s most valu- 
able properties have literally been disposed of by 
wholesale. Most of the franchises were given 
away without any compensation being received 
by the city. Eighth, Sixth, Third, Second, and 
Ninth Avenues were rapidly acquired by the 
franchise grabbers. Several attempts to secure 
Broadway were made before Jake Sharp finally 
obtained the present franchise from the “‘ Boodle 
Board of Aldermen”’ of 1884. 

At present all the street-railroad franchises in 
Manhattan and the Bronx, whether in, over, or 
under the streets, are controlled by two com- 
panies. The street surface-railroad: franchises 
are controlled by the New York City Railroad 
Company, and the elevated railroad and subway 
franchises are controlled by the Interborough 
Rapid-Transit Company. The _ Interborough 
Rapid-Transit Company was incorporated May 1, 
1902. It was organized principally for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and operating the Rapid- 
Transit Railway under the Manhattan-Bronx 
franchise originally granted to John D. McDonald. 
This company also acquired the rights in the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan franchise. In Jan., 1903, 
the Manhattan Railway Company leased to this 
company all of its railroads and property for a 
period of 999 years from Nov. 1, 1875, the date 
of the organization of the Manhattan Railway 
Company. This company is capitalized for 
$35,000,000. Of the total issue of stock, $13,- 
600,000 was used to acquire the $6,000,000 stock 
and all interests of the Rapid-Transit Subway 
Company; $9,000,000 was offered to stock- 
holders of this last-named company at ea and 
$2,400,000 was sold to the public at 110. In June, 
1904, the stock of the company was held by 415 
stockholders. All of the stock was held under a 
voting trust for five years from May 12, 1902. 
Mr. August Belmont is president of the com- 
pany. ‘ 

In 1902 the Metropolitan Street-Railway Com- 
pany leased to the Interurban. Street-Railway 
Company its railroad and railroad routes, con- 
nections, rights, and privileges for a term of 999 
years. In Feb., 1904, the Interurban Company 
changed its name to the New York City Railway 
Company. In Feb., 1902, the capital of the com- 
pany was increased to $20,000,000. The Metro- 
politan Securities Company was organized in 1902 
as a security-holding company with a capital of 
$30,000,000 for the purpose of providing for the 
present and future needs of the Metropolitan 
Street-Railway Company. Generally speaking, 
it may be said that the Metropolitan Securities 
Company owns the stock of the principal com- 
panies, which latter companies control and hold 
the bonds of smaller companies and lease at large 
rentals the franchises of various other companies. 

Each company has watered its stock many 
times, and the organization of a Securities Com- 
pany is a convenient method by which more 
water is pumped into them when they are re- 
issued as the stock of the new company. The 
one fact that is perfectly clear through all this 
complicated tangle is that all the dividends that 
are paid on all the stocks of the various com- 
panies, and all the interest that is paid on all the 
inflated ‘‘debts’’ of these companies, together 
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with all other charges, rentals, and expenses, 
come out of the people of the community. 

The Rapid-Transit Act was passed in 1891. It 
was entitled ‘‘An act to provide for rapid-transit 
railways in cities of over 1,000,000 inhabitants.” 
It provided for the continuance in office of 
William Steinway, John H. Starin, Samuel 
Spencer, John H. Inman, and Eugene L. Bushe, 
who had been appointed as commissioners under 
the Act of 1875. ; 


The Manhattan-Bronx franchise was the first franchise 
granted by the Rapid-Transit Commission. The contract 
constitutes a printed volume of 180 pages, and was executed 
and delivered on Feb. 21, 1900. Gade this contract the 
contractor agreed to construct and equip the Rapid-Transit 
Railroad upon the routes and general plans of the Commis- 
sion, to put it in operation, and to maintain and operate it 
under a lease from the city for the term, of fifty years. The 
city agreed to pay $35,000,000 in case the whole of the road 
is constructed, and other specified sums in case it should de- 
termine to construct less than the whole. The city also 
agreed to give the contractor the right to construct and op- 
erate the railroad ‘‘free of all right, claim, or other interfer- 
ence, whether by injunction, suit for damages, or otherwise, 
on the part of any abutting owner or other person.” 

With reference to terminals, the contract provides that 
the city shall itself purchase the real estate for the terminals 
by condemnation or otherwise, and that the contractor is to 
construct them and receive the cost of such construction, 
with a profit of ro percent. The total amount to be paid by 
the city it is stipulated shall not exceed the sum of $1,750,- 
coo. This amount which the city pays is in addition to the 
$35,000,000 paid for the cost of construction. The contract 
also provides that the city shall, if necessary, acquire lands 
for station and other purposes of the railroad in an amount 
not exceeding $1,000,000, and that if the necessary real estate 
should cost more than that sum, such excess is to be borne by 
the contractor. 

The city leases to the contractor the whole railroad for 
fifty years from the time of completion, and at the option of 
the contractor a new lease of the road is to be granted to him 
for a period of twenty-five years from the expiration of the 
lease provided for in the contract. 

The contractor agrees to pay as rental a sum equal to the 
interest payable by the city upon the bonds issued by it to 
provide means for construction, and also 1 per cent upon 
the whole amount of such bonds, except that for the first five 
years the payment is not to be made unless the contractor's 
profits amount to 5 per cent a year. 

The contractor is, under the contract, entitled to charge 
for a single fare not more than five cents during the life of 
the contract, and the franchise, rolling-stock, and equipment 
are exempt from taxation. | 

In 1894 the Rapid-Transit Act was amended so as to pro- 
vide that the person, firm, or corporation operating the road 
should be exempt from taxation upon his or its ‘‘interest 
under said contract, and in all respects to the rolling-stock 
and other equipment of said road, but this exemption shall 
not extend to any real property which may be owned and 
employed by said person, firm, or corporation in connection 
with the construction and operation of the road.” 

This tax exemption was a very important amendment, as 
the original Act of 1891 provided that ‘‘every corporation or- 
ganized under this act shall have its principal office and be 
taxed on its property in the city where its railway or railways 
are situated.” 

Under the contract the contractor is to furnish the equip- 
ment, but it is also provided that at the final termination of 
the lease the city is to buy of the contractor the equipment 
at a price to be fixt by agreement or by arbitration. This 
contract was awarded to John B. McDonald upon his offer to 
construct the road for $35,000,000. McDonald also furnished 
a bond of $1,000,000 for the faithful performance of the con- 
ditions of the contract. August Belmont & Co. organized 
the Rapid-Transit Subway Construction Company with a 
capital of $6,000,000 to enter into a contract with McDonald 
to promote the construction of the road, to furnish the se- 
curity given by him, and to finance his undertaking. 


On their part, what do Mr. Belmont and his 
associates give in trade for this splendid posses- 
sion? First, they pay the interest on the money 
which we supplied, about 3} per cent, and they 
pay 1 per cent sinking-fund—or much less than 
what they would have had to pay had they 
borrowed the money in the open market and un- 
dertaken the work as a private enterprise. That 
is all they pay—everything. The question of 
equipment may be disregarded, because the 
city must purchase the equipment at the end 
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of the contract term. As to the damage cases 
of adjacent property-owners, which most corpora- 
tions have to pay—why, the city in its goodness 
also engages to satisfy all of them. The city 
will not get, all told, as much as if the property 
were subject to ordinary taxation and no other 
payment made whatever to the city. 

In upholding the constitutionality of the Rapid- 
-Transit Act, Judge Barrett reviewed some of the 
objections to the law in the following language 
(Sun Publishing Ass’n vs. Mayor, 8 App. Div., 
230, 247): ‘‘The plaintiff’s argument rests nec- 
essarily upon the theory that the board will not 
faithfully discharge its duties to the city, but will 
act entirely in the interests of the contractor— 
an inference which is purely gratuitous.”’ 

This decision was, of course, rendered be- 
fore the McDonald-Belmont contract was made. 
What was at that time a ‘‘purely gratuitous”’ 
inference became afterward an actual fact. The 
board did act in the interests of the contractor 
rather than of the city. It did require the mini- 
mum compensation allowed by law. It did make 
the worst possible contract which by law it was 
authorized to make. 

On Sept. 11, 1902, the board awarded the con- 
tract for the Brooklyn-Manhattan Railroad to the 
Rapid-Transit Subway Construction Company. 
All that can justly be said of this contract is 
that it is not in all respects as bad as was the 
Manhattan-Bronx contract. The enormous profit 
which the company will derive from this contract, 
providing, asit does, forexemption from taxation, 
is evident from the fact that the company con- 
sented to construct the road, the estimated cost 
of which would be almost $9,000,000, for $3,000,- 
000. 

Notwithstanding that the Brooklyn Rapid- 
Transit Company enjoys valuable franchises in 
hundreds of miles of the city’s streets and has 
been accorded franchises which are practically 
perpetual, probably no corporation which has 
ever operated in the city of New York has 
shown a more consistent contempt for the public 
and a more complete disregard of their rights 
and convenience than has this company. Its 
cars are in bad repair and are permitted to remain 
in a dirty condition, while during the winter 
months little or no attempt is made to keep them 
adequately heated. The services accorded the 
public of the Borough of Brooklyn, that is at 
present absolutely dependent upon it, are simply 
atrocious. The treatment of its employees has 
always been bad, and, in common with the other 
railroad companies operating in the city, it has 
paid no attention whatever to the provisions of 
the labor law. 

On Oct. 9, 1902, the Rapid-Transit Commission 
issued its certificate granting a franchise to the 
Pennsylvania, New York & Long Island Railroad 
Company, a franchise of which a committee of the 
Rapid-Transit Commission, consisting of A. E. 
Orr, Charles Stewart Smith, and Edward M. 
Grout, declare in their report: ‘‘ Your committee 
has no hesitation in saying that its terms are, 
on the whole, very greatly in .the interest of the 
city of New York.” 

The committee in their report offer no excuse 
for accepting terms which secure to the city 
grossly inadequate compensation, altho the 
committee seem to offer their apology to the 
railroad company for having charged it the 
paltry and ridiculous sum of $200 a year in return 
for the rights under the North and East rivers, 
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The New York and Jersey franchise was granted 

by the Rapid-Transit Commission July 10, 1902. 

This valuable franchise is, by the terms of the 
grant, given in perpetuity upon absurdly inade- 
quate compensation. 

The only theory upon which it seems possible 
to understand the extraordinary policy pursued 
by the Rapid-Transit Commission in disposing 
of the franchise wealth of the city is that the 
commission is under the impression that any 
corporation which consents to accept and oper- 
ate a public franchise confers a benefit upon the 
public. 

The Hudson and Manhattan franchise was 
granted by the Board of Rapid-Transit Railroad 
Commissioners on Nov. 24, 1903. 

The franchise is granted in perpetuity upon 
grossly inadequate compensation. For the right 
to enter the city the company is to pay $100 per 
annum for twenty-five years. For rights under 
dock property the company is to pay at fifty cents 
per foot per annum for ten years and $1 per 
annum for the next fifteen years. For street or 
vault rights in Cortlandt, Dey, and Fulton streets, 
contiguous to terminal stations, the company is 
to pay at the rate of forty cents per square foot 
per annum for ten years and eighty cents per 
square foot per annum for the next fifteen years. 

For tunnel rights under the streets the com- 
pany is to pay $9,o0o per annum for ten years 
and $15,000 per annum for the next fifteen years. 

The total estimated sum per annum which the 
city would receive is, for the first ten years, 
$13,040.80; for the next fifteen years, $22,993.60. 

he Belmont monopoly, by the grace of the 
Rapid-Transit Commission, is grasping New York 
City in its toils, and unless the people take 
decisive action at once, the city will be completely 
at its mercy. Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s sum- 
mary contains a warning against, as well as a 
description of, the growing Belmont power: 

“The people do not realize what this Belmont 
monopoly has already come to be. It is not only 
the greatest combination of street-car interests 
New York ever had but it promises to be the 
most piratical. The aim of Belmont, and the 
European Rothschilds behind him, is complete 
monopoly. Already he controls the subway and 
all the elevated railroads in Manhattan, he owns 
the surface-car lines in Long Island City, and he 
has just acquired the old perpetual franchise of the 
Steinway Tunnel Company, which enables him to 
build another tunnel to Brooklyn, and he is on the 
way to obtain other important rights. Through 
his associates, also, he is interested in the new 
Hudson River Tunnel, which recently obtained a 
franchise up Sixth Avenue, thereby giving him a 
grasp cf the passenger traffic of Jersey City. 
And now he is trying to get hold of the financially 
dishonest Metropolitan Railway Company, which 
controls the surface lines of Manhattan. When 
he gets that he can rest with smiling content, 
having captured the city.” 

That Mr. Belmont is well satisfied with the 
existing situation we know, for he has told us. 
He has even gone so far as to congratulate the 
public upon the contract which it made with him 
for the building and operation of the subway and 
to warn us of the dangers of municipal ownership. 

Listen to what Mr. Belmont says: 


At a time when there are so many ill-digested and ill-con- 
sidered plans under discussion, having for their object not 
only municipal ownership but municipal operation of trans- 
portation lines, the city of New York has reached the true 
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solution of this problem—that municipal participation is 
justified to the extent of furnishing credit for the construc- 
tion of such a work, but should stop short of the operation of 
the property when constructed. To private interests should 
be committed the risks and the burden as well as the profit 
of constructing, equipping, and operating the road, the latter 
not being within the governmental functions or other legiti- 
mate province of a municipality. 


NEW ZEALAND: New Zealand, from the 
standpoint of social reform, is one of the most 
interesting and, in very many respects, the most 
advanced country in the world. 


I. Statistics 


The colony of New Zealand consists of three main islands, 
with several groups of smaller islands lying at some distance 
from the principal group. It has an area of 104,751 sq. m., 
about one fourth larger than Great Britain. Population, 
1906 (including 47,845 Maoris), 888,758, or 7.4 to the square 
mile; 471,008 were males. There were 2,570 Chinese. The 
birth-rate fell from 37.32 in 1882 to 25.12 in 1899, since when 

it has risen to 27.22 in 1905. The marriage 
rate has steadily risen from 5.94 per 1,000 


Vital of population in 1898 to 8.28 in 1go05. II- 
Statistics legitimate births increased from 3.70 in every 


100 born in 1893 to 455 in 1903. Divorces 
increased from 25 in 1893 to 103 in r901 and 
91 in 1902. The death-rate is lower than in 
any country of which we have statistics; it was only 9.27 in 
1905. In 1906 the chief cities, Wellington (the capital) had 
a population of 58,563 (with suburbs, 63,807); Auckland, 37,- 
736 (with suburbs, 82,101); Christ Church, 49,928 (with sub- 
urbs, 67,878). Education is free and compulsory, and 
mainly in the hands of the State. The number unable to 
sign their marriage certificates was 295 in 1881, 117 in 1891, 
and 68 in 1903. There were in 1905 1,806 public primary 
schools with 137,623 pupils and 295 private schools with 
16,378 pupils. The regularity of attendance is high, bein 

some 85 per cent of the average roll number. The schoo 
age is from five to fifteen. 

A great advance was made during 1902 in respect to man- 
ual and technical education. The total number of recog- 
nized classes, which at the end of 1901 was 425, increased to 
980 at the close of 1902. 

There were in 1905 27 endowed or incorporated secondary 
schools, with 4,060 pupils. There were also 3 schools of 
mines, 4 normal schools, 5 schools of art, and rr industrial 
schools, all more or less aided by the government. The New 
Zealand University is a degree giving body with several 
affiliated colleges, giving advanced education. There were 
in 1903 364 public libraries subsidized by the State. 

Crime is on the decrease (see CRIME, page 240). Drunk- 
enness, however, seems increasing, tho mainly among persons 
who have come to the colony from abroad. At the census 
of t901, out of the total population of New Zealand over 
fifteen years of age, 51.85 per cent were found to have been 
born here; while the proportion of the convictions for drunk- 
enness of New-Zealand-born Europeans to the total con- 
victions was in the year 1900 about 17 per cent only. Of 
those in jail only 28 per cent were New-Zealand born. 

In 1904 there were 1,180 various relief institutions. There 
are 19 benevolent asylums for the indigent, with 1,167 inmates. 
The needy are aided by relief boards. There are 4 orphan 
asylums, but the boarding-out system is largely adopted 
for needy chiidren. In 1903 there were 2,174 inmates of 
various asylums. It is educational rather than charitable. 
Under the First Offenders’ Probation Act, such offenders 
are placed under probation officers. 

There is a school for deaf-mutes and one for the blind. 
The main occupation is agriculture. In 1901 there were 
employed in agriculture 89,222; in manufactures, 60,819; 
in commerce, 33,394; in the professions, 23,509; in mining 
output, 17,816; in fisheries and forestry, 3,667; in domestic 
occupations, 34.394. 

Two thirds of the country is suitable for agriculture and 
grazing, tho 20,000,000 acres are still under forest. In 

1906 there were reported 37,167,460 acres in 

A 69,942 holdings; of these 19,787 had 1 to 10 
Industries acres; 17,745. 10 to 50; 7,562, 50 to 100; 
5950, 100 to 200; 20,405 had 200 to 1,000; 811 

ad 1,000 to 50,000; 90 had 50,000 and over. 

(For the land system, see below.) In 1901, of those engaged 
in agriculture, 28,337 were farmers, 12,908 family or relative 
assistants, 19,749 farm-laborers, 3,220 run-holders, and 7,662 
station hands. The principal crops wheat, oats, and barley. 

The natural mineral resources of New Zealand are great, 
and have exercised in the past an important influence on the 
development and progress of the colony, particularly as to 
gold. In the earliest years the gold was obtained from al- 
luvial diggings, but at the present time the greatest quantity 
is taken from gold-bearing quartz, which is distributed widely 
through the colony, and thus there is a prospect of more 
permanency than a!luvial diggings could give. 

Up to 1906 the value of the gold produced was nearly 


. 
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470,000,000; in 1905 it was £2,093,936. The same year 
silver was produced to the value of £1,179,744; coal, £838,- 
531. Manufactures in 1900 had a capital estimated at 
47,959,000 with a product (1900) of £17,141,149. 

ommerce is on the increase. e€ main exports are wool, 
frozen meat, gold, butter and cheese, sheepskins and pelts, 
tallow, gum, grain; the chief imports, clothing, steel goods, 
and machinery. In 1905 the exports were: to the United 
Kingdom, £7,795,284; to the Australian states, £1,81 Teak 
to the United States, £1,438,501._ Exports from the United 
Kingdom, £12,087,118; Devalian states, £2,294,271; 
S., £716,301. The registered vessels of the colony (foreign 
and coast) were, in 1905, 338 sailing vessels, of 41,576 tons, 
and 271 steamers, of 76,543 tons. * 


_In no country in the world are general condi- 
tions so favorable to all. Wages are high, while 
other features (see below) make labor secure and 
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PuBLic PROPERTY, 1903 


_ Public property—i. e., land and improvements not owned by 
individuals, exclusive of government railways: 


Chown: lands. 3/458 eee 415,303,184 
Local authorities’ lands......... 4,319,539 
Educational lands3).0..5..:... 3,181,739 
Church and other lands......... 2,249,378 


' Tier CORO) 
Government railways, open and under construc- : 
tion, March 3x; 19003 eee Sees ae oe 
Other public works—viz., telegraphs, light- 
« houses, harbors, and water-supply on gold- 


20,366,000 


ELAS coher oa sion Ge PIE eee 4,916,771 
Total public property.2....0..6.6.-. «6 450,336,611 
PYIVAtE, 445. c<yae Sens eel ee ear 256,402,400 
Native lands! 4 .ce-ostaen ater eteree.: 7,500,000 


4314,239,011 


Procress IN NEw ZEALAND 


Public debt: Government Life- 


Occupied | Exports debentures 
and culti- | (the prod- and stock in Post-office Insurance 
.__|vated hold-| uce of New| Imports, | circulation. | Bank and other 
YEAR Population] ings over | Zealand), total (Prior to 1880] deposits savings- 
one acre in total value the figures bank No. of | Scholars at 
extent value are for calen- depositors policies | Ptimary 
dar years) schools 
4 ES 4 4 
SSSR ie sien iar be 320,890 BOT ZOLT cancer: were We ote cesta sae oe Rethua tase he, tei | neem ate vee Seoloroisc eta ees 
RG e UE Nts cca She wee SADT SS i B554053-33 lites Tosarte cto 644,521 TEOMA: ete Se Bice: Noeane aietoe 
248,400 10,211 4,544,682] 4,639,015 7,841,891 3,127,769 12,137 SQ Lavcinics avdhahdey 
484,864 24,147 6,102,300] 6,162,011] 28,185,711 8,538,935 47,462 11,656 82,401 
625,508 38,083 9,428,761] 6,260,525] 38,830,350 | 12,368,610 118,344 28,102 I17,912 
THOS eave les 768,278 62,786 | 13,055,249| 10,646,096] 49,591,245 | 15,570,610 228,883 40,368 130,724 
TOO Tisstaiaioveite sits irs WET ORG i pia: wbsenaiece ous 12,690,460] 11,817,915] 52,966,447 | 16,034,848 245,024 41,291 131,351 
BQO Diy srecs.g' =< gua)s aco 5 ele) aval eke Sik Ilaette cate ix ratals 13,498,599] 11,326,723] 55,899,019 | 17,231,767 261,948 42,406 132,262 
POO ser reretal ee iece geil ie steie o'sleie '/|idistersistare’eleis 14,838,192] 12,788,675] 57,522,215 | 19,011,114 280,011 43,116 133,568 
BQO Aro site lee icts ir liavaio ala otalasetel|latatevsinvaye'a ole 14,601,787] 13,291,694] 59,912,000 |.......... 297;,SO00l\ta stimies 137,623 
ESO Mice eters cia! fol bial MiareVetayesTanate || etext tusas e018 I5,503,530| 12,828,857] 162,191,040 | 20,545,601 PB TSA eso iota, Woslallla, cimiete aft ead 
QO One talets eieisie - 888,578 Le al un ne tinee cil hoe. < Gooey ia. dec ceiciker | in nico ete Qainoi Sains alin hics iets /|aG-aceaonc 


1 Net debt, 459,670,471. 


with many advantages. Wages in 1903 in the 
provincial districts of Auckland and Taranaki, 
respectively, were: 


Farm laborers: Suing SeiG.S. ihe Sit (te 
With board, per week......... 15 0 t0 25 0/20 0 
Without board, per day........ 70 70 

Per day, without board: 

IM SONS sn Ne actascye », Susie, pus ede, 10 o tO 14 O|12 o 
TICE ID VOTS iw aids sidissels. 2 <a.e «39.450 to o to 14 o|12 oto12 8 
Carpenters nnd ait cies aleal 9 o to 12 o|10 o 
ELIE hee Fae el vice kuti sistent s 8 oto 10 o| 9 o 

General house servants,with board, 

BAR CE Rite relies ue iel FV, o) «eens 1o oto17 6/10 oto 15 o 
Housemaids, with board, per week] 8 o to 15 o|j10 oto 15 o 
Nursemaids, with board, per week.| 5 o to 10 o| 5§ o 
PC OODGiS acs Wale da ees se oie) bie Baw. 6.9.8 8 oto 10 o| 8 oto 10 6 
Watcha ers. caterers se dese pieces 8 oto 12 o| 8 otoI0 o 
General laborers, without board, 

DOP MA ihe deicieisa sis be Bae", 7 oto 80! Bo 
Miners, without board, per day...| 7 6 to 10 6} 8 o 
POSIT A OLS tall eAcicuel sisal eels. se o.7 10 0 t0 25 o|12 0 to 36 oO 
WER OMEMISLS ware tare iaintale tren trouary ate 15 0 to 30 o|20 0 to 42 o 


The estimates of the wealth of New Zealand, 
from the Official Year Book of 1904, are as fol- 
lows: 

EsTIMATED PRIVATE WEALTH 


YEAR Amount eee 
SEEM a aeT s a.c Thiel 0) eke a\ererars enel exerts £156,058,273 #232 
TIOOHIs -\ui-fae sie cie.0')s|«\elle el slalel bis 228,236,158 296 
BO OL bv pices i etnlaiaiievel o/Z fue «! snsystenese.- 229,587,916 291 
TOP oie eivssis auslehs\(oneen berm ein: Bud ayal « 240,054,835 297 
BOA aheks vis ov ase seine cise A M.e wes 256,402,400 308 


The above table seems a sufficient answer to 
those who have questioned the advantage to New 
Zealand of her progressive policy. 

In rgo1 the unimproved value of the land was 
estimated at £75,832,465 and of improvements at 
#46,392,564, a total of £122,225,029; in 1905 
the corresponding figures were £122,937,126 and 
£74,7475349, a total of £197,684,475. 


II. Government and Constitution 


The government consists of a governor ap- 
pointed by the crown (Lord Plunket), a ministry, 
and two houses of Parliament (a Legislative 
Council and House of Representatives). The 
High Commissioner in London is the Hon. W, P. 
Reeves (q.v.). The Council has thirty-five mem- 
bers, nominated by the governor; the House, 
eighty members, elected triennially by adult 
suffrage, and includes four Maoris. 

The qualifications for electors are residence in 
the colony for a year, and in the electoral district 
for three months. Women have the suffrage, 
but the proportion of women enrolling shows 
some signs of falling off and in general woman's 
suffrage in New Zealand has shown no remarkable 
results either favorable or unfavorable. There is 
little or no tendency to elect women to offices. 
Members of the Lower House receive £300 and 
of the Upper House £200 a year. For local gov- 
ernment the country is divided into 91 counties 
and 103 boroughs, the counties being further 
divided into town districts and road districts. 

The Ministry, consisting of eight, is the re- 
sponsible governing body, and since 1890 has 
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been in the hands of the Liberals with a large 
policy of public works and governmental activi- 
ties. This has meant large government expen- 
ditures, and considerable increase of debt, but in 
reality only an apparent increase, since the ex- 
penditures in almost all cases have been on activi- 
ties sufficiently remunerative to bring in revenue 
enough to pay off the interest on the debt they 
have created and supply a sinking-fund to gradu- 
ally pay off the debt. The few exceptions have 
been for expenditures so plainly for the benefit of 
the colony as to call out little general censure. 
The average debt per head of population in 1896 
was 6ol. 20s. 6d. and in 1906, 671. os. 11d. The 
average taxation per head in 1901 was 3/. 19s. 6d., 
and in 1906, 4l. 7s. 7d. 

The chief sources of revenue (1906) were: Cus- 
toms, £2,697,411; railways, £2,338,418; post and 
telegraph, £1,201,263; land tax, £383,756; in- 
come tax, £261,816; total (with other sources), 
47,828,570. The chief expenditures were: Pub- 
lic debt charges, £2,187,437; railways, £1,594,- 
954; education, £714,071; post and telegraph, 
£577,115; constabulary and defense, £291,808; 
total (with other items), £7,122,340. 

Nearly all public works are now in the hands of 
the government. In the early days these simply 
kept pace with the spread of settlement, but by 
1870, however, the progress of the country seemed 
to demand inauguration of the ‘‘ Public Works 
and Immigration Policy,’ which provided for 
carrying out works in advance of settlement. 
Railways, roads, and water-races were construct- 
ed, and immigration conducted on a large scale. 
Hence largely the increased debt. 

Government activities now include operation 
of all public utilities, government banking, postal 
savings-banks, nationalization of much of the 
land, government loans to home- 
builders, State operation of coal- 
mines, State trusteeship and manage- 
ment of estates, State title guaranty, 
progressive taxation of land values 
and exemption of improvements, State purchase 
of patents, village and farm settlements for the 
poor, direct employment on public works, man- 
datory arbitration of labor disputes. 

Government railways (1906) included 2,520 
miles (a private line has 89 miles). The surplus 
of returns above expenditures (see above) was 
£743,404. The total expenditure on government 
lines to March 31, 1901, has been £24,092,085. 
The freight carried was 4,241,422 tons, and the 
passengers numbered 8,826,382. (See RAILWAys, 
section New Zealand.) The telegraph system, 
wholly in the hands of the government, had (1906) 
8,355 miles of line. The net surplus of receipts 
above expenditures for the post and telegraph 
was £106,152. The telephone is similarly in the 
hands of the government, and quite remunerative, 
being very generally used and the rates low. 

There are five banks of issue doing business, 
the Bank of New Zealand being the government 
bank. In 1894 the government voted £2,000,000 
to save it, and now virtually runs it, several of its 
directors being appointed by the governor. The 
government postal savings-banks also do a large 
business. Practically all the money-order post- 
offices are savings-bank offices, and give the peo- 
ple far more banking facilities per head than in 
England or the U.S. They are largely used be- 
cause perfectly safe. No postal bank has ever 
closed its doors or experienced a run on its funds. 
The deposits are invested in public works and im- 
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provements. The government also makes favor- 
able loans to farmers. Life-insurance is also 
largely in the hands of the government, as shown 
by the following table of New Zealand insurance 
for 1902: 


New Zealand Busi- 


ness only 
Nase 
or yeats | Number Gross 
Name or OFFice of Dust- | of exist- | amount 
the ing poli- jinsured by 
colony | ces at | policies at 
end of |end of year 
year 1902 
1902 
Australian Mutual Provident 
Society soscasee ne cette 41 29,544 | 48,015,240 
Nine other societies.........J..0«s0-. 26,958 6,785,985 
Life-Insurance Department 
of the New Zealand Govern- 
MEeNE J sjecnc xe Nees meee eee 33 42,406 9,896,572 


99,908 |£24,697,797 


In the year 1903 was passed an act ‘‘to estab- 
lish a State Fire-Insurance Office and to make 
other provisions for the insurance and protection 
of insurable property in New Zealand against loss 
or damage by fire.” 

Besides this, in 1899, the government Com- 
missioner of Life-Insurance was given power to 
insure persons against accident, and specially 
employers against liability for accident to any 
person employed, besides generally doing the 
business of an insurer against accident. 

In 1903 the receipts of this department were 
£24,449, and expenses £19,690, of which £13,230 
were paid in claims. 

The government conducts a Public Trust Office 
which (1904) managed 836 wills and trusts (in- 
cluding sinking-funds accounts), 1,062 intestate 
estates, 854 lunatic estates, 119 native reserves, 
333 West Coast Settlement Reserves, 266 un- 
claimed lands; total, 3,475. 

In 1903 the State commenced operation of 
some State coal-mines, producing some 3,500 tons 
per week. 

The famous land system of New Zealand rests 
mainly on the Land Act of 1892. The general 
policy consists (1) of breaking up land monopoly 
by progressive taxation of the larger 
holdings; (2) of conserving the re- 
maining public lands for genuine 
settlers; (3) of limiting the areas of 
holdings and the right of transfer; (4) of buying 
up and dividing large estates; (5) of establishing 
long leases, with periodic revaluations, instead of 
freehold purchase, as the tenure for land; (6) of 
preference of the landless in sales, and of aiding, by 
State loans, etc., the unemployed and the artizan 
class to get on the soil. Carrying out this policy, 
land under the Act of 1892 can be had: (r) as free- 
hold, but subject to improvement within seven 
years to the amount of £1 per acre for first-class 
land, and half that for second-class, title not being 
given till the expiration of the seven years; (2) for 
occupation with right of purchase—a twenty-six- 
year lease for 5 per cent annually on the cost price 
of the land, with the right of purchase at the end 
of ten years, and the fulfilment of exacting condi- 
tions as to residents and improvements; (3) for 
lease in perpetuity (999 years) at a rental of 4 per 
cent on the cash price, subject to conditions of 1m- 
provement and residence, without revaluation 
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and without right of purchase.’ No lease can be 
assigned in law or equity, or taken in execution, 
or charged in any way for twelve months. Trans- 
fer of leases cannot be made without the consent 
of the Land Board of the district, and mineral 
lands, resumed lands, special settlements, and 
improved farms can only be obtained on lease in 
perpetuity. Purchase in this form is favored in 
other ways so that as a matter of fact a very 
large proportion of holdings are now given under 
this tenure. In 1896 the sale of large estates to 
the government was made compulsory, on favor- 
able terms to the owner, but the possibility of this 
together with the pressure of graded taxation has 
made it seldom necessary to use compulsion, 
while large areas have come into government 
ownership and the profit to the government has 
been large. 

Crown lands are divided into three classes: 
(1) Town and village land, the upset prices of 
which are respectively not less than £20 and £3 
per acre; such lands are sold by auction. (2) Sub- 
urban lands, the upset price of which may not be 
less than £2 eee acre; these lands are also sold by 
auction. (3) Rural lands, being lands not reserved 
for towns and villages, classified into first- and 
second-class lands, which may be disposed of at 
not less than £1 per acre for first-class and 5s. an 
acre for second-class lands; such lands may be 
either sold by auction after survey, if of special 
value, as those covered with valuable timber, 


etc., or be declared open for application. Pas- 
toral lands are included within the term ‘‘rural 
lands,”’ and are disposed of by lease. Besides 


these general forms of tenure special enactments 
have been made to aid the landless and working 
classes to get land. 


(x) Under the Small Farms Association system any group 
of persons numbering not less than twelve may apply for 
a block of land of not less than 1,000 acres nor more than 
Ir,000 acres; but there must be a member for every 200 
acres in the block, and no one may hold more than 320 acres, 
except of swamp lands. The price of lands within a special 
settlement cannot be less than 1os. an acre, The rental 
may not be less than 4 per cent on the capital value of the 
land; the tenure is lease in perpetuity. Residence, occu- 
pation, and improvements are generally the same as re- 
quired under ordinary tenure. 

(2) Land may be had under the Improved Farm Settle- 
ments Act on application to the commissioner, preference 
being given to married men. The area of the farms may 
vary from 1o to 200 acres, according to locality, and no 
settler can select more than one farm. The land is leased 
for 999 years at a rental of 4 per cent on the unimproved 
capital value, to which is added the amount advanced by 
government for clearing, grassing, etc. Residence for the 
first ten years is compulsory, and the improvements to be 
effected are similar to those on leases in perpetuity. 

Village settlements are disposed of under regulations made 
from time to time by the governor, but the main features 
are as follows: Such settlements may be divided into—(1) 
Village allotments not exceeding 1 acre each, which are dis- 
posed of either at auction or upon application as already 
described, with option of tenure, the cash price being not 
less than £3 per allotment; and (2) homestead allotments 
not exceeding roo acres each, which are leased in perpetuity 
at a 4-per-cent rental on a capital value of not less than 
1os. peracre. Where a village-settlement selector has taken 
up less than the maximum area prescribed, he may obtain 
an additional area in certain cases without competition, on 
the same tenure and terms as the original holding. Resi- 
dence, improvements, and applications are the same as al- 
ready described. The leases are exempt from liability to 
be seized or sold for debt or bankruptcy. The governor 
is empowered in certain cases to advance small sums for the 
purpose of enabling selectors to profitably occupy their 
allotments. 


Under these different forms large areas have 
been taken up, especially under the Small Farms 
Association system. 

Special efforts have been made to get the un- 
employed out of the cities on to the land. Land 
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within any borough of 15,000 or more inhabitants 
or within fifteen miles of it can be taken by com- 
pulsory process for working men’s homes. A 
man may take a lot not exceeding five acres, and 
government advances of up to £50 will be made 
him for fencing, planting, and building. The un- 
employed are also helped to secure work on pub- 
lic works, while considerable areas of forest-clad 
Jands have been set aside and small contracts 
given for clearing, burning, and sowing these with 
grass. As the result of all this, holdings of over 
one acre have increased from 46,676 in 1895 to 
69,942 in 1906; an increase of about 50 per cent 
in eleven years. 

A vital portion of the government’s policy is 
its system of taxation. 

In 1891 a land and income assessment act was 
passed repealing the property tax formerly exist- 
ing, and providing for an ordinary land tax on 
the actual value of land, exemptions or deduc- 
tions being granted on account of improvements. 
The rate for 1905—6 was 1d. in the pound, yielding 
a revenue of about £281,000. In addition to the 
ordinary land tax there is a graduated tax on land, 
rising from one sixteenth of a penny in the pound , 
on values from £5,000 to £7,000, up to 3d. in the 
pound on values of £210,000 and upward. This 
graduated tax yields in round numbers £105,000 
per annum. The income tax-rate is 6d. in the 
pound on the first taxable £1,000 (i. e., after de- 
ducting the £300 exemption), and 1s. in the pound 
on taxable incomes over £1,000. The indirect 
taxation is by way of customs duty and excise 
duty on beer made in the colony. 

The avowed object of this taxation is to break 
up monopoly and free the small producer. Mort- 
gages are deducted from the land, but the lender 
is taxed three farthings in the pound. 
The old, infirm, widows, and orphans 
with small incomes may also be ex- 
empted. Absentee owners of large 
estates have their taxes increased 20 percent. The 
working of the law is such that out of 18,000 people 
having incomes below the level of the income tax 
or graded land tax, who were taxed under the old 
property over £10,000, under this system are re- 
leased from direct taxation. Yet the large es- 
tates pay so much more that the total receipts 
from taxes have been increased. There is also a 
progressive inheritance tax rising from no tax on 
the first £100 to 7 per cent on estates of £1,000; 
£4,000 and estates above £4,000, 10 per cent. 
Strangers in blood excepting adopted children 
pay 3 per cent more. Local authorities are also 
allowed, on the vote of a certain proportion of 
their cities, to convert their property taxes into 
a land value tax, of equal amount, and improve- 
ments being exempt as in the national taxation. 
This embraces, as far as it goes, the single-tax 
principle, but how far New Zealand is from adopt- 
ing the single-tax is seen in the extent to which 
other things than land are taxed, and the small 
extent to which the land values are taxed. It 
simply embodies one feature of the single tax in 
a generally socialistic system. (See INcomE Tax; 
INHERITANCE TAx; SINGLE TAX.) 

Another well-known portion of the govern- 
ment’s policy is its industrial legisla- 
tion on compulsory arbitration, and 
toward labor. As to compulsory ar- 
bitration, for other details, see p. 61. 
The essence of it is that either side 
may demand arbitration, and that the decision 
has the binding force of a judicial decision. It has 
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made of New Zealand ‘‘the land without strikes,”’ 
and has been copied in Australia and elsewhere. 
Factory legislation generally in New Zealand, 
beginning as early as 1873, to-day is in advance 
of that of any other country. Except in a few 
specified instances, no man can be employed in a 
factory over 48 hours a week, nor over 8} in one 
day, nor more than 5 hours continuously; females 
and boys under 16 can only be employed 45 
hours a week, and not more than 44 hours con- 
tinuously, or 8} in one day, Children under 14 
may not be employed in factories. Factories are 
carefully inspected, and good ventilation and hy- 
giene strictly enforced. Any room where two or 
more persons are employed is a factory. To pre- 
vent sweating, records must be kept of all work 
done outside of factories, with the names and ad- 
dresses of the workers, all subject to government 
scrutiny, and all articles so made must be so 
labeled. 

A shop act of 1905 limits the employment of 
females and boys under 18 in shops to 52 hours 
per week, and 9} hours in one day. This prac- 
tically compels stores to close at supper-time; 
weekly half-holidays are required; offices, with a 
few specified exceptions, must close at 5 P.M. 
on ordinary days, and 1 p.M. Saturdays. The 
Saturday half-holiday is universal. Seats must 
be provided for girls in stores. 

One important part of the government’s labor 
program is the carrying on of public works by co- 
operative labor, instead of by contracts. Under 
this system, begun in 1891, four or more workers 
may unite in a cooperative group, elect a foreman, 
and take a contract for a given piece of work, each 
man in the group having an equal interest, the 
government buying the materials and supervising 
the work. The railways and public works of New 
Zealand since 1891 have frequently been built 
in this way, the result being better work, lower 
cost, and better men. The average number em- 
’ ployed on public works in 1904 was 3,798. The 
government is also urging and teaching coopera- 
tion in agriculture, and does commission work 
for the farmers. In every way the government 
has sought to aid labor. The government has a 
Labor Department and its head is a member of 
the cabinet. It collects statistics, but its first 
duty is to find work for the unemployed. The 
chief agents in this work are the factory inspectors 
and secondly the police. The police all over the 

island are on the lookout for oppor- 

tunities for employment to be re- 
q ported to the labor bureaus. The 

main effort is to get the men out of 

the cities into the country. To this 
end the government gives men looking for work 
free passes on the State railways, they under- 
taking to refund the price from their future wages, 
or it to be deducted from their wages, if they get 
employment on public works. (Seeabove.) From 
June, 1891, to March, 1904, the Labor Depart- 
ment found work for 35,257 men, with 74,007 
persons dependent on them. There is also a State 
farm at Levin of 800 acres of heavy forest and 
scrub, managed by the Labor Department, where 
the unemployed can be given temporary work and 
families given temporary shelter. Its improve- 
ment has met the cost of the work, tho the ma- 
jority sent there are elderly men unused to such 
work and who have to be taught. 

The Old-Age Pension Law is also well-known, 
passed in 1898 (amended 1905). Every person, 
not an alien, Asiatic, criminal, or agen is en- 
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titled to a pension of £20 a year after the age 
of sixty-five. No one whose property amounts 
to £260, or who has a yearly income of £60, can 
receive a pension, and in the case of those who 
have less, deductions are made proportionate to 
their property and income. The total number of 
pensions in force on March 31, 1906, was 12,583, 
representing a yearly payment of £513,018, the 
average pension being about £24 18s. 

All this government activity rests on a demo- 
cratic basis. All property qualifications for the 
suffrage were done away with in 1896. Represen- 
tatives are nominated by petitions in writing 
signed by two or more voters of the district and 

transmitted, with the candidate’s as- 
} sent and a deposit of £ro, to the 

returning officer, who immediately 
publishes the name of the candidate. 

When the election comes, each voter 
is given a ballot which is simply a list of the can- 
didates in alphabetical order, with no party name, 
symbol, or description of any kind. There is no 
party machine nor boss. A referendum system 
has also been adopted. Atevery triennial election 
there is areferendum as to the liquor traffic, there 
being fulllocaloption. The voters of each district 
are asked to vote for the continuance, the reduc- 
tion, or the prohibition of licenses. The result is 
a growth of the prohibition vote and the exten- 
sion of prohibition territory. 

Municipal manhood suffrage was not adopted 
till 1898. Municipal ownership is consequently 
not so developed as national public ownership, 
tho all the czties own and operate their own street- 
cars, gas-works, water-works, and electric plants. 
Rates are much lower thanin the U.S. A penny 
is the average street-car fare within city limits. 
To some extent, however, as in Australia, the 
State operates local services. 

The police is wholly in the hands of the State 
and numbers 656. There is a militia liable for 
service of 140,000 (permanent, 262) and a volun- 
teer force (1905) of 18,545. The colony has some 
torpedo boats but no navy. 


Electora 
System 


III. Social Reform 


The story of social reform in New Zealand is the 
evolution of the government activities described 
above. The following brief outline of its devel- 
opment is abridged from Professor Parsons’s 
‘“‘The Story of New Zealand’’: 

Discovered by Tasman (1642); visited by Cap- 
tain Cook (1769); the first British resident ar- 
riving in 1833; the first body of the New Zealand 
Company’s immigrants arrived and New Zealand 
was annexed to the British Empire as a part 
of New South Wales in 1840, and made an in- 
dependent colony in 1841. The real founder 
of the colony was Gibbon Wakefield (q. v.), who 
directed the New Zealand Company, and whose 
aim was scientific colonization. Its first great 
governor was George Grey (q. v.), who arrived as 
governor in 1845. In 1850 the interests of the 
company were surrendered to the imperial gov- 
ernment and the present constitution adopted 
1862. Gold was discovered in 1861. Real ex- 
ecutive power passed to the ministry in 1868. 
The chief questions in the early years were as to 
the natives and the colony vs. the local provinces. 
One of the early policies was cheap or free land, 
with the use of the Torrens transfer system. 
This developed very large holdings. Necessities 
of development, however, called out State activ- 
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ities and able leaders. The first railway was 
opened 1863; postal savings-banks were estab- 
lished 1865; government life-insurance, 1869; 
Public Trust Office, 1872. This public works 
policy was largely due to Sir Julius Vogel, treas- 
urer in the ministry of William Fox. In 1875 
Sir George Grey commenced a strong campaign for 
liberal and democratic principles, and influenced 
the whole colony and all Australasia. He sat in 
New Zealand’s Parliament continuously from 
1879 till his death in 1890. His Land Tax Act 
(the first land value act) was carried in 1878. 
The perpetual lease system, tho first proposed by 
Liberals, was enacted by a Conservative ministry 
(Whitaker’s) in 1882. The Village Settlements 
system, the first efforts for the unemployed, and 
other land features were mainly due to John 
Ballance, Minister of Land, and occasioned by the 
bad years of 1885 and 1886. 

The year 1890, however, saw a political revo- 
lution. The years from 1885-90 had been years 
of depression. During that period 20,000 left 
New Zealand. The unemployed were numerous. 
Yet millions of acres lay idle in the hands of mon- 
opolists. Meanwhile the seeds of liberal and 
radical thought, sown by Vogel, Grey, and 
Ballance, with the beginnings of land-value taxa- 
tion, had found ready soil. Henry George lec- 
tured through Australasia early in 1900, and tho 
no Australasian commonwealth adopted his ideas, 
they set men thinking. 

The defeat, too, in 1890, of the great shipping 
strikes in Australia and New Zealand (see Aus- 
TRALIA) droye the trade-unionists to the ballot. In 
New Zealand, however, they did not form a new 
Labor Party as they did in Australia, but joined 
with the small farmers in supporting the Liberal 
Party, led by John Ballance, who as Land Com- 
missioner had shown himself a radical friend of 
the people. There is no Labor Party distinctively 
in New Zealand, tho five or six Labor men have 
been elected to Parliament since 1890. These and 
other causes led to the political overturn of 1890. 
The campaign turned on land and labor and tax- 
ation. The larger estates were held responsible 
for the depression. The result was that Ballance 
became Premier with a Liberal Labor House. The 
council was against the ministry, but Mr. Ballance 
demanded that the governor appoint twelve new 
councilors to enable the ministry to carry out its 
pledges. The governor objected, but consented 
to refer to the English colonial office. This sup- 
ported the ministry as constitutionally in power 
and the councilors were appointed. The Liberal 
Labor legislation then began. The first work was 
the taxation of the land monopolists (see above), 
the ministry declaring its purpose to be to check 
monopoly, aid the poor, and equalize wealth. 
The Hon. John McKenzie was made Land Minis- 
ter and the land reforms were carried out. In 
1893 the women were enfranchised. In 1894 the 
Bank of New Zealand was practically national- 
ized (see above). John Ballance died in 1893, 
and then Richard J. Seddon was made Premier, 
and enthusiastically carried on the Liberal Labor 
program. In 1891 the tlon. W. P. Reeves, Bal- 
lance’s Minister of Justice and Education, was 
made Labor Minister, at the head of the new La- 
bor Department, and much of the advanced labor 
legislation of New Zealand; especially the great 
Arbitration Act and the aiding of the unemployed, 
is due to him, altho since 1896 Mr. Reeves has been 
Agent-General for New Zealand in London. In 
1898 the old-age pensions were established; in 1901 
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universal penny postage and the State coal-mines 
act was passed. Mr. Seddon died in 1906. The 
elections of 1902 and 1905, however, guarantee 
a continuance of the Liberal Labor policy, in 1905 
(December) the opposition securing less than 20 
seats in a House of 80. In Sept., 1906, the New 
Zealand Government introduced a new land bill 
of a drastic nature, ‘‘especially the clauses com- 
pelling all owners to sell within ten years excess of 
land held beyond £50,000 unimproved value, and 
the provisions preventing present owners of 1,000 
acres of first-class land, or 5,000 acres of second- 
class land, from adding to their estates either by 
freeholds or leaseholds. Under these clauses 
future sales or leases of first- and second-class land 
would have to be in 1,o00-acre and 5,o00-acre 
lots or less respectively.” 

Labor, however, wants more. 

1 The New Zealand Trades Council’s Conference 
in 1906 passed a resolution in favor of the follow- 
‘ing six items of policy: (a) Nationalization of 
land and of mineral wealth. (6b) Nationalization 
of marine, coastal, and intercolonial services. (c) 
Government State clothing and boot factories, 
flour- and woolen-mills, bakeries, ironworks, and 
ship-building yards. _(d) Nationalization of kauri 
gum industry. (e) Rating on unimproved val- 
ues. (/) Stoppage of sale of crown lands and re- 
valuation of crown lands held on lease. 

The Daily Mail Year Book for 1907 prints the 
following extract from a private letter from Mr. 
Tregear: 

Here, in New Zealand, we keep pegging away, sapping 
little by little the foundations of one monstrous privilege 
after another. We got arbitration upon its sturdy legs, 
and I know you have followed its career with interested eyes. 
Now we have again a crusade against the landlords in cities 
and suburbs, because every advantage in wages, etc., gained 
for the workers by arbitration is being exploited and neu- 
tralized by robber rents. We are taking voluntarily, by sale, 
or compulsorily, lands near towns for workmen’s homes, to 
enable the holder to erect homes, etc., thereon, secured, of 
course, on the land and improvements themselves. The 
result is, no country is prospering in the world at the present 
time like New Zealand. Let no man think, however, that 
our prosperity leaves us without evils to combat. We have 
barely touched the fringe of the soiled economic garment. 
So long as the wage system endures, so long as capital holds 
the land, machinery, and other means of production, so long 
is the bulk of our population only a collection of well-fed, 
well-clothed slaves. 


REFERENCES: New Zealand Offictal Year Book; A Statistical 
Account of Australia and New Zealand, T. A. Coglan (an- 
nuals); The Story of New Zealand, Frank Parsons, 1904; 
State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand, William 
P. Reeves, 1902; Newest England and A Country Without 
Strikes, Henry D, Lloyd, 1900; Our Foes at Home, Hugh 
H. Lusk, 1897; Labor Conditions in New Zealand, V. S. 
Clark in Bulletin 49 of U. S. Bureau of Labor, Nov., 1903. 


NICHOLLS, GEORGE: Member, British Par- 
liament, of the Labor Party for Northants, N.; 
born 1864 at Whittlesea; became a farm hand 
at the age of eight, a navvy in 1883, and went 
back to Whittlesea to take up work in the gravel 
pits. He was a lay pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Chatteris from 1894-1902. Elected to 
Parliament by the Labor vote in 1906. Address: 
Chesterton, Staffordshire, England. 


NIEUWENHUIS, FERDINAND DOMELA: 
A Dutch Socialist; born at Amsterdam, 1846, and 
educated for the ministry at Luther College; 
clergyman in Harlingen, 1870; Beveruyk, 1871, 
and in 1875 at The Hague. Here he became a 
celebrated preacher; but in 1879 left the Church, 
feeling that it was on the side of the rich against 
the poor. Henceforth he devoted himself to 
the Socialist propaganda, being for long the head 
and front of the movement in Holland. In 1879 
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he founded the Recht voor Allen, the main Dutch 
Socialist weekly. From 1888-91 he was a mem- 
ber of Parliament, a position he cared very little 
for at the last, believing that the government was 
so completely in the hands of the capitalists that 
for Socialists to attempt to work through it was 
worse than useless. The feeling grew upon him 
till he utterly opposed the participation of Social- 
ists in politics, and was therefore opposed by the 
majority of the Dutch Socialists, who often called 
him an anarchist, tho his ability and radical ut- 
terances made him popular among the masses. 
He was sent, however, to Socialist international 
congresses at Paris and Zurich (1893), where he 
entered into heated controversies with Lieb- 
knecht and others. He found himself in a dwin- 
dling minority till his influence largely passed 
away. He has published numerous books and 
pamphlets in Dutch or German, among which 
are ‘‘My Farewell to the Church,” ‘‘The Labor 
Day,” ‘“‘Capital and Labor,” ‘‘The Book of the 
Kings,” ‘‘The Life of Jesus,’’ ‘‘The Bible,’ ‘‘ Es- 
says on the French Revolution,’ ‘‘The Future 
Social Democracy,”’ etc. 


NORREGARD, JENS: Norwegian educator; 
director of the Testruje Popular High School; 
born 1838 in Copenhagen; educated at the 
theological school (1862). He volunteered in 
Dano-German War, 1864. In 1866 he founded 
Testruje High School; he received the degree of 
Ph.D., 1886. He believes that society is to be 
socialized, chiefly in accordance with the ideas of 
Henry George. Dr. Norregard is the author of 
“Kristi Ore ag Menighedens Taro,”’ 1877; ‘‘In- 
gemanns Digtirstillingog Spencer,’ 1886. Ad- 
dress: Testruje, Marslet, Denmark. 


NORTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION: A non-re- 
ligious community, organized April 8, 1842, loca- 
ted near Northampton, Mass., owning some 500 
acres, a silk factory, sawmill, six dwelling-houses, 
etc., valued in all at $31,000. Its projectors were 
David Mack, S. L. Hill, George W. Benson, and 
William Adam. There were no ‘‘articles of 
faith,’ and very little to hold the community 
together. It dissolved Nov. 1, 1846. The cause 
of the failure seems to have been mainly a debt 
incurred in part on the original capital, which 
finally proved too heavy to be carried. 


NORWAY: A monarchy with a constitution 
dating from 1814, and severing its connection 
with Sweden in 1905. 


I. Statistics 


Area, 124,130 sq. m.; population (1905), 2,311,000, oF 
18.62 per square mile. Lapps, 19,677; Finns, 7,777. Princi- 
pal cities with population (1900): Christiania, 

227,626; Bergen, 72,251; Trondhjem, 38,180; 


Vital Stavanger, 30,613. In r900 there were: 15,222 

Statistios ™2™™28es: 66,149 births; illegitimate births, 

4,824; deaths, 34,932; excess of births over 

deaths, ; 1,217. Emigration is on the increase; 

6,699 left in 1899 and 26,784 in 1903; but only 

nine os 1905. Of this number 93 per cent in 1903 went to 
the U.». 


Religion is almost exclusively the evangelical Lutheran, 
the only church endowed by the State. 

Education is general, and has been compulsory for a num- 
ber of years. The school expenses are borne partly by the 
communes, partly by the counties, and partly by the State. 
The total expenditure for primary education in 1903 was 
11,391,000 kroner, supporting 6,017 elementary schools 
with 266,095 pupils in the country, and 2,697 classes with 
84,309 scholars in towns. There are 90 secondary schools, 
with 16,332 pupils; 27 of these have higher departments for 
classics or mathematics; they are coeducational. Eighty-nine 
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private and communal schools give a more advanced edu- 
cation; ro normal schools had 953 students. The university 
at Christiania has about 1,600 students. (See EpucaTIon.) 

Occupations are chiefly agricultural; 1,612,382, or 72 per 
cent of the population in 1900, living in rural districts, and 
627,650, or 28 per cent,in towns. Owing to 
mountains, northern latitude, and numerous 
water-courses, only 3 per cent of the total 
area are under cultivation; 22 per cent under 
forest; and 75 per cent under grass or un- 
productive. There were 159,255 land proprietors, the vast 
majority of whom were small owners, The main crops are 
barley, oats, rye, potatoes. 

Forestry-is a great industry, the total area being estimated 
at 26,330 sq. m., 73 per cent of which is under pine and 
spruce. The State forests cover about 3,530 sq. m.,and are 
administered by a special staff under the Minister of Agri- 
culture. In 1905 Norway exported lumber to the amount 
of 34,963,800 kr., and wood pulp to 30,068,500. 

Mining is unimportant, the total output being valued 
(1904) at 6,645,000 kr.—consisting principally of sulfur 
pyrites, copper, and silver ores. 

Fisheries engaged (1904): in cod, 77,460 men; in herring, 
11,226; in mackerel, 4,483. The total value of the output 
was 26,910,000 kr. Other fisheries, e. g., in the North Sea, 
deep sea for whale, walrus, seal, shark, etc., produced in 1904 
a total of 7,587,000 kr. 

Commerce.—The imports (1905) were 312,236,300 kr. 
(about $36.22 per capita); exports, 188,920,200 kr. ($21.91 
per capita). Imports (1905) were chiety a Germany, 
87,189,600 kr.; Great Britain, 77,748,000; Sweden, 38,469,- 
600; Russia and Finland, 32,154,400; Denmark, 26,986,809. 
Exports to: Great Britain, 82,167,000 kr.; Germany, 31,412,- 
700; Netherlands, 20,222,700; Sweden, 15,229,100; Spain, 
13,225,500. 

Shipping and Navigation was carried on by a mercantile 
marine of 5,843 sailing vessels with 808,768 tons, and 1,477 
steamers with 642,657 tons.in 1905. The principal ports 
are Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, and Frederiksstad. 


Industries 


II. Constitution and Government 


The present king is Haakon VII.; born 1872; 
elected by the Storthing, 1905. Theconstitution, 
dating from 1814, vests the legislative power in 
the Storthing. The king possesses the veto to a 
limited extent; he is commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, and appoints to all higher offices. 

The Storthing meets every year for two months, 
and expires by limitation every three years. The 
king’s permission is needed if the sessions extend 
over two months. All male citizens of twenty- 
five years may vote; election is direct. There are 
123 Representatives; 41 from the towns; 82 from 
the country. They must be at least thirty years 
of age, residents of Norway for ten years, and 
voters in their districts. In 1903 the number of 
electors was 457,541, or 19.96 per cent of the total 
population; 236,650, or 51.72 per cent of the 
whole number, cast ballots. Women have the 
suffrage on questions of education and excise. 

When in session, the Storthing divides itself in 
two houses, the Odelsthing—one fourth of the 
total members—and the Lagthing, the remaining 
three fourths. The rights and duties are those 
usually assigned to an ‘‘upper’’ and a “‘lower”’ 
house in legislative bodies; but common sittings 
are very frequent. The king is assisted by a 
cabinet of nine ministers. 

The finances for 1905 were: revenue, 92,694,- 
ooo kroner; expenditure, 94,185,000 kr. The 
revenue came chiefly from indirect taxes and 
customs duties; the expenditure went chiefly to 
the State railways, army and navy, posts and 
telegraphs. 

Railways have a total length (1906) of 1,584 
miles, 1,347 of which are owned and operated 
by the State. The State railways received in 
1905-6 the sum of 14,542,788 kr., and expended 
10,860,731; surplus, 3,682,057; they carried 
9,112,434 passengers. .There were 2,836 post- 
offices in 1905; receipts, 6,200,000 kr., expenses, 
7,648,124; deficit, 1,448,124. 

The length of the State-owned telegraph lines 
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was (1905) 9,170 miles; receipts, 3,885,o11 kr.; 
expenses, 2,718,876; surplus, 1,166,135. 

The army is of the militia type, resembling 
that of Switzerland. The first and second lines 
comprize about 75,000 men, from the age of 22 to 
34. The navy numbers about 1,500 men on 
permanent duty, with a large reserve, since all 
seafaring citizens between 22 and 38 years of age 
belong to the latter. (See MILITARISM.) 


III. Social Reform 


The best known social reform in Norway is its 
company temperance system. (See special arti- 
cle NORWEGIAN COMPANY SYSTEM. See also 
TEMPERANCE.) Poor relief is well provided for. 

The communes are obliged to give relief. 
Settlement is gained only by two years of con- 
tinuous residence. Differences are settled by the 
ecclesiastical ministry in the courts. The near- 
est relative must support where possible. Miners 
must and industrial regions can establish their 
own poor districts. Each district has a poor 
commission consisting of the pastor and persons 
chosen by the communal council. Any citizen 
may be required to act as a relieving officer with- 
out pay. The sources for relief are endowments, 
gifts, and a State fund, and repayment of ex- 
penditures. Institutions are rare, paupers main- 
ly being boarded out. In 1894 only 2,390 were in 
poornouses. ' Idleness and neglect to support a 
family are punishable by imprisonment or labor 
in a workhouse. Pauperism is extensive, but 
seems to be decreasing. Christiania has built a 
few blocks of artizan buildings and created a 
fund to be lent for the purchase of homes. 
Factory inspection and protection of laborers in 
mines and handicrafts exist. Child labor is re- 
stricted and education insured. Children under 
14 may not be employed in factories, and youths 
from 14 to 18 not over 10 hours. Women may 
not be employed in mines nor with machinery, 
nor for six weeks after confinement. Adult men 
may not labor after 6 p.m. before a Sunday or a 
holiday nor till after 10 a.M. on a Sunday or a 
holiday. 

By a law of 1894 working people are assured an 
indemnity in case of accident, and others may in- 
sure in the State office. About 80,000 persons 

are insured. an Hcteer a Hah 
-., by employers and cannot be charge 

a ale 4H employees. The indemnity is ex- 
penses of medical treatment after the 
fourth week. For the first four 
weeks, sick benefit clubs are supposed to meet 
the expenses; 60 per cent of the wages is paid for 
complete disability and less for partial. Funeral 
expenses and an annuity of not over 50 per cent 
of the wage are paid to the family in case of death. 
If the man is to blame, no indemnity is paid. 

Cooperation has had considerable develop- 
ment. There were reported, in 1900, 830 co- 
operative dairies and cheeseries, and 260 stores, 
with 28,000 members. (See COOPERATION.) 

Organized socialism entered Norway in 1885. 
In 1887 a Norwegian Labor Party was formed, and 
declared itself a Socialist party in 1889. It did 
not grow, however, till toward 1900. In 1897 it 
cast only 947 votes. In 1900, however, with a 
universal suffrage it polled 7,440 votes; in 1903, 
24,779, and in 1906, 45,000. It elected in that 
year 1o deputies to the Storthing. In rgor it 
elected 31 municipal councilors, and in 1904, 75. 
The party is organized in 396 groups with 20,000 
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members. It has four dailies and nine other 
journals, published one, two, or three times per 
week. The leading journal is the Social Demo- 
kraten of Christiania. Considerable other litera- 
ture is circulated. In 1905 the Socialists strove 
hard to make Norway adopt republicanism. The 
party is called the Norwegian Labor Party. 

In Norway, as in other Scandinavian countries, 
the Socialist and trade-union movements are vir- 
tually one. All the trade-unions are federated 
in the Arbeidernes faglige lands organisation 1 
Norge, and enroll 25,308 members. 


NORWEGIAN COMPANY SYSTEM, THE: The 
Norwegian Company system is an attempt to 
control the traffic in spirituous liquors for the 
benefit of the community, and to reduce its evils 
to a minimum. It is often called the Gothen- 
burg system, since it began in that city, tho in 
detail there is considerable difference between 
the Swedish and the Norwegian systems. 

The system is a growth. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century both Sweden and Nor- 
way had the largest per-capita consumption of 
spirits among civilized nations. Climate and 
other causes contributed to this result; but the 
ancient custom of drinking on every social oc- 
casion was, perhaps, the most powerful. There 
was also free trade both in the distilling and the 
sale of spirits, with very few limitations. 

In order to check this, laws were passed in 
Sweden and Norway between 1845-55, forbidding 
free distillation, and putting both the manufac- 
ture and sale of spirits under government control. 
These laws benefited the country districts, but 
not the cities. 

In 1865 a committee of the Town Council of 
Gothenburg reported proposing that the munici- 
pal authorities avail themselves of a provision of 
the law passed in 1855, and hand 
over to a company the licenses for 
the sale of brandy. (1) Neither cap- 
italists nor liquor dealers were to 
derive any profit from the traffic, so as to remove 
the temptation to push the sale. (2) Publicans 
could no longer give credit nor act as pawn- 
brokers. (3) Public houses were to be well 
lighted and ventilated, spacious and clean. 
(4) Food—well-cooked and wholesome—was to 
be supplied at moderate charges. (5) Liquor 
should no longer be sold to minors and intoxi- 
cated persons. 

A company was formed, consisting of twenty 
highly respected firms and private individuals. 
The town council approved the recommendations, 
the magistrates sanctioned them, and the royal 
assent to the company’s statutes was granted. 
Oct. 1, 1865, the company, or Bolag, took over 
thirty-six licenses, some of which it operated di- 
rectly through its agents, others through sub- 
licenses. Its aims were: To make drinking more 
expensive; to lower the percentage of alcohol; to 
limit the quantity obtainable at one time by one 
person; to turn the saloon premises as far as pos- 
sible into eating-houses; to reduce the number of 
drunkards both present and future; to reduce the 
time during which liquor could be obtained. 


Gothenburg 


The law permitted the sale of liquor from 8 a.m. to 7 
p.M. for home consumption and from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. on the 
premises on week-days, and prohibited it on Sundays and holy 
days except to persons taking their meals in public places. 
The Bolag had a law passed that no saloons should be estab- 
lished in close proximity to a factory, and that they should 
have at least two rooms; it reduced the time for sale in the 
places it controlled to 6 P.M. in the winter and 7 P.M, in the 
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summer for all workmen; and to 6 P.M. all through the year 
on the eve of Sundays and holy days; on Sundays and holy 


days the Bolag establishments were open only from 1 to 3 
P.M. to persons taking their meals there, when brdnnvin was 
supplied only as an appetizer; The law considered boys 
under fifteen as minors; the Bolag raised the age to eighteen, 
and limited the quantity to be sold to one person over the 
bar to 2 drams—not at too frequent intervals. The com- 
pany, furthermore, established four eating-houses apart from 
the saloons where meals could be obtained from 7.30 A.M. to 
9 P.M. on week-days, and from 1 to 3 P.M. and 6.30 to 9 P.M. 
on Sundays—with only one dram of brandy. In order to 
provide places where people might spend their leisure time 
profitably reading-rooms were established by the Bolag. 


Owing to the fact that the Bolag obtained con- 
trol of all licenses for spirits only in 1875, statis- 
tics before that date are misleading, since the 
public houses conducted for private gain had 
large sales, not only over the bar, but in half- 
gallon bottles for home consumption, from 1866 
to 1874. The company’s record really dates from 
that year. 


SALE oF Spirits IN GOTHENBURG (IN LITERS) 


apd 
Popu- | Inthe| Per Ome Per Per 
YEAR lation | saloon jhead| CO" |head Total head 

sump- 

tion 
1875 59,986]779,371/12.99| 867,369|14.46/1,646,740/27.45 
1885 84,450]712,974| 8.44] 812,449] 9.62/1,525,423|18.06 
1895..| 112,670]560,945| 4.98] 916,559] 8.13/1,477,504/13.11 
1899..| 122,370]728,354| 5-95|1,229,843|10.05/1,958,198|16.00 
1900..| 130,619]743,222| 5.69]1,367,580|10.47|2,110,803|16.15 
1901. .|!132,000]723,360] 5.48]1,394,240|10.57|2,117,600| 16.05 
1902. .|!134,000]771,840| 5.76|1,187,240| 8.86|1,958,080| 14.62 


1 Population for 1901 and 1902 estimated. 


In order to better appreciate the decrease in 
the consumption of spirits, as shown by these 
figures, it must be stated that Gothenburg is sur- 
rounded by a prohibition zone, and that conse- 
quently a large part sold for ‘‘home consump- 
tion’’ goes to farmers and villagers near the city. 
In 1868 the Bolag had acquired all of the 61 
licenses at the disposal of the town, altho some of 
them did not expire until 1875; it appropriated 
for public houses 27; transferred to hotels and 
clubs, 16; left unused, 18. There were conse- 
quently 43 licenses used, making one to every 
1,172 of the inhabitants. The Bolag persistently 
teduced the number of licenses after the above 
date, and transferred more of them to eating- 
houses and hotels, where the sale of liquor was 
regulated by laws passed on its own initiative by 
the town council. It also reduced the percentage 
of alcohol from 50 and 47 to 44, and raised the 
price of spirits per glass from 6 to 8 Gre, or about 
25 per cent. 

The good effect which the Gothenburg system 
had in reducing the consumption of spirits was 
soon noticed by other cities. The consequence 
was that they introduced it, with similar benefi- 
cent results. In 1896 their number was 92 with 
a total population of 1,006,666. Instead of giv- 
ing figures for each of these towns to prove the 
beneficial action of the company plan, it may be 
better to give them for the whole of Sweden. 

The total consumption of brandy was, in liters, 
in 1870, 43,004,162, or 10.3 per head; 1875— 
53,907,336, or 12.4; 1880—37,204,801, or 8.1; 
1885—39,364,133, Or 8.4; 1890—33,478,019, or 
7.0; 1895—33,458,088, or 6.9; 1898—40,200,- 
ooo, or8.0. Concerning this increase in 1898, see 
below. 

The company system of Norway is based on 
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that of Gothenburg, but differs from it in various 
important respects. The movement in Sweden 
started from one city, and was more 
or less copied by other towns; but the 
decision as to local option, licenses, 
etc., was left with the town authori- 
ties; the Bolags, moreover, have never had full 
control of all the licenses in the towns and country 
districts. In Norway the system started from 
the central government. By the Act of May 3, 
1871, thé power to grant or refuse licenses was 
reserved to the Department of the Interior, at 
least by implication. Practically the right to 
allow the sale is expressly denied to the country 
districts—i. e., to 82 per cent of the total popula- 
tion in 1875—and also to 5 of the smaller towns. 
The central government holds, moreover, that the 
temptation on the part of towns to ask for licenses 
in order to reduce taxation by other means should. 
be avoided by providing that the profits from the 
sale of liquor should not go to the defraying of 
expenses which the towns are bound to meet by 
regular taxation. Furthermore, the law of July 
27, 1894, provided that the profits from the sale 
of liquor should be divided between the munici- 
pality, the company, and the State, the latter’s 
share increasing constantly. In 1897, for in- 
stance, the town might get 15 per cent, the com- 
pany 60, the State 25; but in 1901, when the law 
had taken full force, the proportion was 15, 20, 
and 65, respectively. The companies were b 
this law put in charge of the beer and wine li- 
censes, and had a practical monopoly of the sale 
of all alcoholic beverages. The law also provided 
that all inhabitants of a town over twenty-five 
years old, whether male or female, should have 
the right to vote for local option or company 
licenses every five years. In order to reduce the 
number of wholesale dealers the law raised the 
amount of liquor which might be sold to an in- 
dividual from 40 liters to 250, and exacted 1,000 
kroner—about $280—yearly for a license. The 
State thus discouraged the sale of spirits in every 
possible way. 

In order to carry out its benevolent purposes 
the liquor traffic was put into the hands of com- 
panies, or Samlags, consisting of the most re- 
spected and philanthropic men in each town, 
under whose supervision reforms have been in- 
troduced similar to those in Sweden, e. g., in re- 
gard to reduction of licenses, cleanliness, credit, 
eating-houses, reading-rooms, etc. The hours of 
sale were, however, further restricted. 

Christiansand was the first town to form a 
Samlag. Its example was rapidly followed by 
others. In 1891 all but 8 out of the 59 towns 
had formed Samlags; of these 8 the petition of 5 
was denied, and 3 had private licenses. 

- To illustrate the operation of the company law, 
Bergen, the chief port and second city of Norway, 
may serve as an illustration. 

Sale of spirits in Bergen (in liters), per head: 
1877—2.45; 1885—1.68; 1895—1.35; 1899—0.96; 
1901—o.87. Bars were abolished in 1902. The 
sales for home consumption remained practically 
the same, changing from 4.20 in 1897 to. 4.99 in 
1899, and 5.27 in 1905. 

The sales in other cities were similar to those in 
Bergen. For the whole of Norway the total con- 
sumption of spirits was, in liters: 1875—11,842,- 
ooo; per head, 6.0. In 1885—6,840,000; per 
head, 3.5. In 1895—7,111,000; per head, 3.5. 
In 1899—7,247,000; per head, 3.3. For Norway 
the consumption of absolute alcohol in brandy, 
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wine, and beer, per head, was: 1877—about 3.3 
liters; 1885—about 2.4; 1895—2.5; 1898—2.5; 
I905—1.08. 

(1) The amount of spirits has gone down in 
both countries per head of the population; in Nor- 
way about 45 to 50 percent. (2) The number of 
rum-shops has been reduced, e. g., in 
the towns of Norway from sor in 
1871 to about 130 in 1902, notwith- 
standing the increase in population. 
(3) The saloons have been divested of their 
various attractions to vice, e. g., immorality, 
gambling, etc. (4) Eating-houses, libraries, wait- 
ing-rooms, etc., have been established to act as 
counter attractions and serve as places wheré 
men may spend their leisure hours without temp- 
tation to drink. (5) The time for the sale of 
liquor has been reduced on week-days, and 
almost abolished on Sundays and holy days—the 
time of greatest temptation; and the age of 
minors has been raised from 15 to 18—the com- 
pany’s inns in Norway have, e. g., refused to sell 
liquor to about 872 minors, and over 26,000 in- 
toxicated persons. (6) Considerable sums of 
money have been given for public purposes from 
the profits of liquor, e. g., the Samlag of Bergen 
turning over 2,652,723 kroner, or about $736,865, 
from 1877-97; that of Christiania, 4,662,445 kr., 
or about $1,249,535, from 1886-1903. (7) The 
liquor traffic has practically been eliminated from 
politics. (8) ‘The people have been educated to 
a greater appreciation of sobriety, as is proved 
by the growth of the Norwegian Abstinence 
Society from a membership of 8,o00 in 1876 to 
about 400,000 in 1906. 

It must be confessed, on the other hand, that 
the system has not done all that was claimed for 
it: (1) The consumption of beer has largely in- 
creased in both countries, e. g., from 16.5 liters 
per head in 1875 to 45.0 in 1898 in Sweden, and 

rom 12.3 in 1871 to 23.2 in 1899 in Norway. (2) 

The arrests for drunkenness have also increased 

in both countries, e. g., in Gothenburg from 39 

per 1,000 population in 1875 to 58 in 1899; in 
ergen from 20.6 in 1877 to 25.9 in 1899. 

What are the causes of these facts? In Sweden 
wine and beer licenses have been left in the hands 
of private persons, and these made every effort to 
make up for the loss sustained through the trans- 
fer of the liquor licenses to the Samlags. It is 
admitted, moreover, that in smaller towns the 
company saloons have not always been well 
managed. In regard to arrests it may suffice to 
say that the sentiment in favor of punishing 
drunken persons is keener now than it was before, 
and does not necessarily argue an increase in 
drunkenness. Stockholm, for instance, shows a 
decrease from 49 in 1876 to 42 in 1898 per 1,000. 
The figures gradually decreased from 1876 to 1884, 
when arrests were only 24 per 1,000; then they 
rose again. As a matter of fact, the statistics of 
arrests for drunkenness can be explained only as 
a sign of greater or smaller strictness. 

In conclusion it may be said that the company 
system has proved a success in both Sweden and 
Norway, particularly in the latter, since its laws 
were better framed and gave the 
companies complete control over 
alcoholic drinks in 1894. A gradual 
decrease in the consumption of both 
beer and liquor has since taken place in Norway; 
e. g., in 1903 the decrease was 26,955 liters in 
liquor and 46,745 quarts in beer over 1902. 
the laws have not done everything that was ex- 
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pected, one must bear in mind that men are not 
made sober by law, but by moral and religious 
influences; neither can customs, centuries old, be 
suddenly eradicated by a legal decree, but by the 
slow process of education. 
Rupoitpu M. BInper. 
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NOYES, JOHN HUMPHREY: Founder of the 
Oneida Community; born 1811 at Brattleboro, 
Vt.; graduated from Dartmouth College and 
began to study law. During the great revival of 
1831, being converted, he gave up his legal stud- 
ies, and prepared for admission to Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary; completed theological course 
at New Haven, Conn., and was there ordained a 
minister of the Congregational Church. The 
views of Christian doctrine he held at this time, 
particularly as to the possibility of living a sin- 
less life, brought him into conflict with the 
authorities both of seminary and church. Sur- 
rendering his license, he began preaching inde- 
pendently, chiefly in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Vermont, and in afew years was the acknowl- 
edged leader of a considerable body of disci- 

les. Returned in 1836 to his father’s home in 

utney, Vt., where for the next eleven years he 
was engaged in publishing his new doctrines in 
periodicals, pamphlets, and books. During this 
period, with the members of his family and others, 

e formed a small community of about forty mem- 
bers; but the opposition of the town to the com- 
munity was so active that in 1847 he and his as- 
sociates withdrew from the place. Preliminary 
steps had been taken the previous summer toward 
forming a community in central New York, and 
to this place he and his disciples retired, leaving 
Putney. This movement resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the Oneida Community, with which the 
name of Mr. Noyes has ever since been connected. 
(See ONEIDA COMMUNITY.) 


NUREMBERG (Medieval): We present here on 
its economic side a brief account of Nuremberg 
at the close of the Middle Ages, as in many ways 
typical of those ages and full of suggestiveness for 
modern times. We abridge the account from an 
article by W. D. P. Bliss in The Outlook (March 


17, 1906): 


Medieval Nuremberg was a city of success. This breathes 
from every point. Aneas Sylvius, who wrote in the fifteenth 
century, says: ‘‘The burghers’ dwellings seem to have been 
built for princes. In truth, the kings of Scotland would 
gladly be housed so luxuriously as the ordinary citizen of 
Nuremberg.’’ No one can doubt the substantial and widely 
distributed prosperity of the Burgher City. 

One wonders still more at the high quality of its life. 
Equality here spelled Quality. Art, learning, religion, were 

universal. There was no artistic set, no 
. ... we, learned class, no § per cent or 20 per cent who 
Artistio Life attended church. In Nuremberg, more than 
elsewhere in the world, the artist was an ar- 
tizan and the artizanan artist. Her greatest 
poet wasacobbler. When Adam Krafft carved his ciborium, 
that ‘‘miracle of German art,’’ he represented himself and his 
assistants in working costume supporting the beautiful crea- 
tion. Education, too, was popularized. If Gutenberg dis- 
covered printing with movable metal type in Mainz in 1455, 
Nuremberg, before 1500, had twenty-four presses and had 
printed 200 different works. Nuremberg was the first city in 
Germany, if not in the world, to found a gymnasium, a second- 
ary school for the people. Equally was her religion for all. 
Vischer wrought his shrine ‘“‘to the praise of God Almighty 
above and the honor of St. Sebald.’’ Each trade gild had 
its patron saint, its saint's feast, its gild church or chapel. 
It is this commingling of art and of commerce, of learning 
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and of trade, of religion and of daily life, that gives to 
Nuremberg its greatest charm. 

Nuremberg was by no means a perfect city; its citizens were 
by no means ideal neighbors. ‘The streets were ill kept, if 
not filthy. The 6,205 ‘‘poems”’ of Hans Sachs were often 
coarse. The government of the city was habitually cruel and 
harsh, even when just. The subterranean passages under 
the Rathhaus, the dark dungeons of the castle, the torture- 
chamber with its horrors, above all, the ‘Iron Virgin,” deliver 
us from any sentimental desire for the return of ‘‘the good 
old times.’’ Nevertheless, just this, that out of such darkness 
and ignorance and evil there did arise such art and freedom, 
such individuality and success, makes us hasten to ask the 
question how it all arose. 

We do not hesitate to answer: It arose first and foremost— 
we do not say solely—because Nuremberg was a city of 
gild rule. No Nuremberger ever seriously dreamed of leav- 
ing trade or art or manufacture, or indeed any portion of 
life, to the accident and incident of unrestricted competition. 
“‘Competition,’’ the Nuremberger would have said, ‘‘is the 
death of trade, the subverter of freedom, above all, the de- 
stroyer of quality.”” Every Nuremberger, like every medieval 
man, thought of himself, not as an independ- 
ent unit, but asa dependent, altho component, 
part of a larger organism, church or empire 
or city or gild. This was of the very es- 
sence of medieval life. According to the 
theory of the times, the town held the right 
to practise trades as a feudal tenure from the 
emperor, who held it from God. This tenure—the right to 

ractise trades—the Rath, or Town Council, parceled out 
betreeet the gilds or groups of citizens, each gild having 
the right to practise only that art or subdivision of art granted 
it by the Rath. Finally, in its turn, the gild granted to its 
different individual members the right to practise the trade, 
conditioned, however, upon restrictions and within very 
definite limits. The gild determined what raw material 
might be bought and how much, the number of apprentices 
any master might employ, and the conditions under which 
they should work. It determined the number of journey- 
men in any shop, and the wages they were paid. It held the 
right to determine, and often did determine, the very methods 
and mechanism of production. Above all, it fixt the price 
of the finished product and scrupulously controlled the 
market. 

It will be said, with truth, that the medieval trade-gild 
was not like the modern trade-union, in that the latter is 
composed of operatives only, while in the medieval gilds 
master and workman, employer and employee, tho with fixt 
order of precedence, nevertheless sat and voted in the same 
gild. This was true, at least, in the period in which Nurem- 
berg was laying the foundations of her great development. 
We are not forgetful that the system did not endure. Even 
under a beneficent feudalism the interests of labor and cap- 
ital, inherently diverse, broke forth in open strife in Nurem- 
berg as early as the fourteenth century. The artizans 
formed a new council composed mainly of artizans. This 
council did not endure, but it sowed the seeds of lasting 
conflicts between the masters and the men, and the struggle 
went on till the power of the old gilds was forever gone. 
But it shows how much Nuremberg owed to the old system. 

Take the vexed question of apprenticeship. The gild, as 
we have seen, determined the number of apprentices. Ac- 
cording to the rules of the times, the master “‘must maintain 
his apprentice night and day in his house, give him_ board 
and attention, and keep him under lock and key.’’ It does 
not sound very free, nor very inviting; but listen. The mas- 
ter had to teach the apprentice his trade, with all its mysteries, 
He must keep no secret back, on pain of losing his license to 
trade. When the apprenticeship (Lehrjahre) expired, the 
young worker was given time and money to travel and study 
his trade in other countries, for one, three, or even five years 
(his Wanderjahre). If he was an iron-worker, he would go 
to the Low Countries and see the marvelous iron-work of 
Antwerp and Liége. If he was a silversmith or goldsmith, 
he would go to Florence and North Italy. Finally, when he 
came home, when his Wanderjahre were over, then, while 
working for a master, he was required to make a masterpiece, 
and only when he had done this and proved himself a master 
workman could he be admitted to rank as a master in his craft. 
Do we wonder still that Nuremberg workmanship was re- 
nowned? 

It will be said that Nuremberg’s success was based upon 
thorough training. But it was the gild rule that made this 
training possible. The gild did not allow the untrained 
workman or the mean-spirited trader to cut prices to spoil 
or steal the market. The gilds measured and weighed and 
tested all materials, and determined how much each pro- 
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ducer could have. The gilds said where materials should 
be bought. No open market or free trade for them. They 
ey measured or counted, weighed and tested, the fin- 
ished product. No dishonest goods, no adulterated wares, 
were to be foisted on the market to deceive 
the purchaser or lower the price. As late as 
1456 two men were burned alive at Nurem- 
berg for having sold adulterated wines. 
Wares, the gild laws said, must be, ‘‘in the 
eyes of all, good, irreproachable,and without flaw.”’ To buy 
in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market was not Nu- 
remberg’s commercial law. The gild regulations, indeed, 
went into every possible and even absurd detail. The gild 
laws determined even what the artizan should wear and eat. 
It was a quarrel over this latter item that largely led to the 
disruption of the old gilds and the development of the jour- 
neymen’s gilds. 

But it was not only in economic matters that the gilds 
held sway. They legislated in the realm of morals and be- 
havior, Only the right of life and of limb was reserved to 
the emperor. The gilds were charitable and benefit soci- 
eties. The gild system covered the whole domain of life 
and entered every province. Even the poets had their gild. 

Nuremberg, however, was not unaware of the dangers of 
combinations. A rescript of a commission of the Reichstag, 
held in Nuremberg, 1522-23, says: 

“Item: The aforesaid monopolies, uniting, combining, as- 
sociatings and their sellings, have not now for the first time 
been found out not to be borne; but the same were regarded 
as very noxious to the commonweal and distinctive and 
worthy to be punished, as aforetime by the Roman emperors 
and jurisconsults, and especially by the blessed Emperor 
Justinian, so that such trespassers should be made to lose 
all their goods, and, moreover, should be adjudged to eternal 
misery [exile] from their homes, as standeth written. ... 
Lege Unica Cod. de Monop. . . . But therefore it is not said 
that all companies and common trading should be wholly 
cut away. his were indeed against the commonweal and 
very burdensome and harmful and foolish to the whole Ger- 
man nation. . . . If each one trade singly and should lose 
thereby, that would then be to his undoing . . . such a for- 
bidding would only serve the rich and their advantage, who 
in all cases everywhere do pluck the grain for themselves 
and leave the chaff for others.” ! 

Nuremberg thus saw very well that competition only 
served the rich and the strong, that collective trading was the 
hope of the poor and the plain people. The gilds were 
therefore encouraged but Comtraiadl According to the re- 
script, they could have a capital of only 50,000 gulden, with 
three storehouses, outside family stores. They must make 
sworn reports to the town councils. Dispersed companies 
were not to join. Only limited amounts of material could 
be bought. hey were to be trading companies. Money was 
not to be lent on usury (interest). The gilds were to serve 
the people, not to become their masters. Indeed, the guild 
system cannot be rightly judged unless one take into consid- 
eration the control of the gilds by the Rath or town council. 
This was paternal, often socialistic in the extreme. It was, 
as we have seen, cruel—but it was with a just cruelty. Ex- 
tortion, false measures, adulteration of goods, were abom- 
inations in a trading town and punished usually by death. 
There was to be no cornering of the market. This was par- 
ticularly so in the matter of food. The town built granaries 
and filled them with grain against the day of drought, when 
they could be opened and the grain sold at low prices to pre- 
vent a monopoly price. The town government, if not by 
the people, was of the people, and for the people. 

Such, in brief, was the system that produced Nuremberg’s 
art and commerce. It most Corbeil developed freedom 
and individuality. The first gunlocks, the first air-guns, the 
first clarionets, the first globes, were made in Nuremberg. 
In 1500 Peter Hemlein made the first watches, and they were 
called Nuremberg eggs. The first paper-mill in Germany, 
if not in Europe, was established here. A machine for draw- 
ing wine was invented in Nuremberg. Printing, as we have 
seen, tho not discovered here, was early introduced. The 
first playing-cards were printed here; still to-day Nuremberg 
is the great manufacturer of toys. Marvelous quality of 
work, equality of effort, freedom in inventiveness and crea- 
tion, grew up largely because by the gild laws the Nuremberg 
man found deliverance from competition in cheapness of 
work and of prices. 


REFERENCES: The Story of ni fegh ics C. Headlam; The City 
of the Clesed Shop, article by W. D. P. Bliss, Outlook, 
March 17, 1906. 
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OASTLER, RICHARD: English reformer; born 
in Yorkshire, near Huddersfield, 1789, and suc- 
ceeded his father as steward to Mr. Thornhill, 
living at Tirby Hall. Early interested in the 
abolition movement, he suddenly became aware 
that there were slaves in England. Ina letter to 
the Leeds Mercury, in 1830, he exposed some of 
the evils existing in the neighboring mills. Agi- 
tation was aroused, and a bill was laid before 
Parliament by Lord Morpeth, limiting the hours 
of work and raising the limit of age for work in 
the mills. The opposition of the manufacturers 
was bitter, and they succeeded in getting the bill 
amended so that it was almostiuseless. Calumny 
was heaped upon Oastler, but he did not swerve 
from his course. His advice to the working 
classes was, “‘Let your politics be ‘ten hours a day 
and a time book.’”’ 

Oastler now became associated with T. Hob- 
house and M. T. Sadler (members of Parliament) ; 
and, in 1831, Sadler introduced a ten-hours bill 
into the House of Commons. The bill did not 
pass, and in 1832 Sadler lost his seat. 

Another leader, however, appeared, Lord Ash- 
ley, afterward Earl of Shaftesbury. The mass 
of testimony which Oastler had produced showed 
that it was the custom to employ children, from 
five years old upward, from five in the morning 
till ten at night, and that during the whole time 
they were on their feet, with a short interval for 
dinner. Several cases of death resulting from 
beatings were proved. Lord Ashley brought in 
a ten-hours bill for women and children in 1833. 
A government bill was, however, finally accepted 
by Oastler and Lord Ashley, as the best that 
could be procured. While it did a certain 
amount of good, it permitted manufacturers to 
act as justices and punish offenses committed by 
members of their own body; and, naturally 
enough, punishments were few, while infractions 
of the act were many. The law was so openly 
disregarded that Oastler began his campaign 
afresh. The cry went out, ‘‘ Yorkshire slavery 
still exists.’”’ As a result the government was 
finally obliged to promise to enforce the factory 
acts. 

In the midst of his work Oastler was cast into 
rison for a debt which had been incurred in 
eeping up his position and pursuing his labors. 

From Fleet Prison he each week issued a jour- 
nal called The Fleet Papers, devoted to a discus- 
sion of factory and poor-law questions. After 
five years’ imprisonment his friends subscribed 
enough to clear him from debt, and he was re- 
leased. His entry into Huddersfield was made a 
great public event, and crowds of people thronged 
to greet their liberated champion. 

Oastler’s final victory was gained in 1847 by 
the passage of the Ten-Hour Bill of that year. 

Oastler’s wife died soon after his release from 
prison, and his remaining years were passed in 
seclusion and poverty.- He died in 1861 at the 
age of seventy-two, ‘‘The Old Factory King,’’ as 
his admirers called him, an example of self- 
sacrifice and devotion. 


OBERHOLZER, SARA LOUISE: Authority on 
school savings-banks (q. v.) ; born in Uwchlan, Pa.; 
educated in Friends’ schools; president of various 
literary and philanthropic societies; superintend- 
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ent for School Savings-Banks department of the 
National and World Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and has been personally instrumental 
in placing the system in a very large number of 
schools. Besides literary works in prose and 
verse, she has written numerous pamphlets and 
articles upon school savings-banks. Address: 
1905 Tioga Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


O’BRIEN, JAMES BRONTERRE: British re- 
former; born in Longford, Ireland, 1805; educa- 
ted in the school conducted by Miss Edgeworth, 
the novelist, and Dublin University, where he 
won honors and gathered around him a brilliant 
coterie of admirers and friends. He entered 
Gray’s Inn, London, and fell under the influence 
of Cobbett and Hunt, and was drawn into the 
radical movement. He became one of the 
leaders of the Chartist cause, and was widely 
known as ‘‘the Chartist Schoolmaster.”’ He was 
several times arrested and sent to prison. He 
emphasized the economic aspects of the Chartist 
movement, and to some extent was a precursor 
of Karl Marx and apparently the first to use the 
term ‘“‘surplus value.’”’ He also called himselfa 
“Social Democrat”’ and urged the formation of a 
“Social Democratic Party,” being the first writer 
so far as is known to use the terms which have 
become so significant. For years he edited the 
most influential Chartist organ, The Poor Man’s 
Guardian. He published a translation of Buona- 
rotti's ‘‘ History of Babeuf’s Conspiracy for Equal- 
ity,’’ with a valuable introduction and copious 
notes; ‘‘Life of Robespierre’”’; ‘‘Human Slavery: 
How It Came Into the World, and How It Shall 
Be Made to Go Out’”’ (posthumously issued in 
1885). O’Brien died in 1864. ARISE 


OCCUPATIONS: The following world statistics 
are taken from the German Statistisches Jahrbuch 
fiir das Deutsche Reich for 1906: : 

Agriculture and fishing employ the largest pro- 
portion of the bread-earners in this order: Hun- 
gary, Italy, Russia, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, 
France, Norway, Germany, Switzerland, the U.S. 

Manufacture and mining employ the largest 
proportion of the bread-earners in this order: 
Scotland, England and Wales, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Holland. 

The largest proportion of bread-earners en- 
gaged in commerce are in Holland, the U.S., 
Norway, England and Wales, Scotland, Denmark, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Germany. 

The largest proportion in the army and navy 
are in Russia, Germany and France; the smallest 
number are in Switzerland, the U. S., Scotland, 
and Norway. 

The largest pa eh ee in public or professional 
life are in Great Britain, Holland, France, Italy, 
Russia, Germany. 

The largest number in domestic or personal 
service are in Belgium, the U. S., Great Britain, 
Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Denmark. 

The first two tables on page 844 give the oc- 
cupations for the principal countries of the world. 
The first gives the actual numbers, the second 
the percentage in the same order as the first. 
Some interesting figures will be noticed, e. g., 
that the comparatively poor countries have the 
largest percentage of domestic servants. 
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forestry, fish- tries, merce pee bakin peep Other 
CouNTRIES Year ing, and de- mining, and navy and pro- Racal occupa- 
pendent hotels Srane: police | fessions | service tions 
occupations and inns | portation 
GELMBDY cass cle teteetanrset yes 1895 8,292,602 8,281,220| 2,338,511 630,978 794,983| 1,339,316] 432.491 
1882 8,236,496 6,396,465| 1,570,318] _ 451,825] 579.322) 397,5821 1,324,924 
AMIBET IA ate cae aioe oes oetroneiets > oleae 1900 8,205,331 3,138,731] 1,035,451 1,727,939 
1890 8,469,223 2,880,897} 845,073] 187,507| 324,591| 456,277]......... 
FIUNBALY Sc cn cee theme siete nates 1900 6,055,390 1,184,400 362,709 132,336 213,910 385,324 496,926 
1890 5,425,205 943,448] 262,116] 114,393) 165,089] 376,270! 479,643 
IRCBSIA. oereteinis oe ce sale steieratehe oe sts 1897 18,245,287 5,596,889] 2,218,642] 1,132,723] 1,174,513] 1,617,489] 1,285,806 
Ttaly 52 nteora visetaiggs apie Stee ae 1901 9,666,467 3,989,816] 1,196,744] 204,012! 640,632} 482,080 92.775 
1881 8,580,978 4,185,461] 592,784] 160,155} 498,923] §96,172| 537,435 
Switzerland wccn-tepeiere.stareias ste sta 1888 488,534 531,005 140,289 816 49,837 80,304 14,865 
HrancO. were te hoes es Ponte eae 1896 8,421,319 6,373,239] 1,790,968] 498,000] 907,382] 863,321] 179,550 
1891 6,535,599 | 4,548,098) 2,185,515) §61,875) 768,245) 1,609,432] 219,082 
Helginmts: Pek ees ce eee teres 1900 697,372 1,372,251| 385,236 33,400 811,889 
1890 649,252 1,081,503| 327,091 48,282 724,040 
Holland fe pa tisteisa tet eee eee tart 1899 592,774 650,574] 332,225 19,622} 104,655] 197,511 33,346 
1889 $41,274 532,181} 268,730 20,880 98,005] 166,495 25,164 
Denmark. x. ssic.c spseieteainneee 1901 531,165 275,743]  130,634].......... 54,092 92,356 22,549 
1890 228,316 200,700 69,300 8,429 44,723| 217,232 73,378 
Sweden-1.s: om sctoniestiinectesist 1900 982,986 413,023] 148,439 38,847 56,891] 212,753) 121,061 
1890 944,562 263,317 102,381 39,455 46,137 237,918 116,634 
NOrway Si actstetistevleitataatenoktcataine 1900 359,763 242,642] 122,256 6,053 29,851 98,413 17,692 
1891 384,426 177,511 91,257 3,962 22,989 81,380 13,947 
England and Wales.............. 1901 1,152,495 8,350,176] 1,858,454] 168,238) 804,447] 1,994,917]..-..---- 
1891 1,336,945 7,336,344] 1,399,735] 126,473] 799,659] 1,900,328]......... 
Scotland ccmwecse crest ecakanerenees.<iore I901 237,311 1,197,495 245,715 8,057 93,004 201,230|......- 
1891 249,124 1,032,404 180,952 7,588 103,731 OOS. FS She cise als ale 
ErGland cs ve testa eicnie telson 9 1901 876,062 639,413 97,889 32,408 98,567] 219,418]...-..... 
1891 940,621 657,154 95,440 31,293 176,538 PRAY cir e os cw: 
Great Britain and Ireland........ I901 2,265,868 10,187,084] 2,202,058 208,763 996,018] 2,4 75;SO8]s eri es se 
1891 2,526,690 9,025,902| 1,676,133 165,354] 1,079,928 1 71341,696 OTe i ns 
UP SiofAmerica esis feisieeeelee as 1900 10,512,029 7,039,177| 4,778,233 126,744] 1,264,737|_5,565,002|......... 
1890 8,626,088 5,478,541] 3,326,122 30,845] 913,488] 4,360,577|.----+-+++ 
PERCENTAGE] OF Occu/PATIONS |AccoRDIN|G TO Las|t Two C/ENSUSES 
n n n n n n 2 
% Z BiB le) BRS BR | Sas eS 
CounTRIES 2 is 5 B18) 81 8) 8 lo) Bae 
4 2 14) 2) 4264) 2) Ae eee 
a Ay Ay oo) Ay a0) Ay i.) 
(Ef 3 geet tears ORO eUOENO DUob oun AGrOD sak 37-5 43-4 |37-4|33-7|1¢0.6] 8.3] 2.8].2.4].3.6| 3.0) Gono pigeon 
Austria.... hel) BOnm 64.5 |22.3\2r.9| 7.3| 6.4) 2.2] Xo 4))S.... | oa S hee eee 
Hungary. . ele, OSa0 69.9. |13.4|12.2| 4.1] 3.4] 1.5] 2.5 | 204] 2.21 aa) avo seadeaes 
RRUSBie ee terete Faeries ey arehereaiel ¢fepae bas 58.3 sraiece, PET sQhioecye | ie Tiie eres] BinQi eco 1), in Bil vor ouenet | mies emma nn na tea en 
1G Uhlir) Sun. Sp Gtaston MOOT OOnCr IE ieee 59.4 56.7 |24.5|27.6| 7.4| 3-9| I.2| 1.0] 3-9| 3.3] 3-6] 3.9] 0-0) 39-0 
Switeeriatian ccc lapis nv eld paw cis oes while ng 37-4 soee [40.7]... .]f0. 71.000) OeElecec | Sele scm fleece eee 
Frarnicd Semone setae. sae ee ens 44.3 40.0 |33.6/27.9] 9.4/13.4] 2.6] 3.4] 4.8] 4.7! 4.6] 9.91 0.7] 0-7 
Beleigum dy, csi ons crea bias cleln eis ange sfeleii’s 2I-1 22.9 |41.6/38.2|11.7|/11.6] 1.0] 1.7 24.6/25.6 
Mlolland rccmiccete ce vsrettiemlor ctbiec wach arene 30.7 32.7 133-7|32.2|17.2|16.3] 2.0) 2.3) Sn4) 5.9 |t00g) tone iemee EaS 
J DUTel eit: Te eS A EK OALSH I AC CAROLS GN ean ae 48.0 27.1% |24.9/23.9|11.8| 8.2]....) 1.0] 4.9| 5.3} 8.4/25.8) 2.0] 8.7 
Sweden sy rccecwse ee le see the senies ovis 49.8 54.0 |20.9/15.0| 7.5] §.8| 2.0] 2.3] 2.9] 2.6]10.8)13.6| 6.1] 6.7 
INOLWA Ysa .te reeds ilatels) iets wiexeue tie os bes 4r.0 49.6 |27.7/22.9|/14.0/11.7| 0.7| 0.5| 3.4| 3.0]r1.2/10.5] 2:0] 1.8 
England and Wales supe veclesie)s ten 2 8.0 10.4: |§8.3|56.9/13.0|10.8] ¥.2] 2.0] 5.0] 6.253. go) tes gimaeninese 
SCOUMANA s suai atar eee eck ine ewes 12.0 14.0 |60.4/58.1]/12.4|10.2] 0.4] 0.4] 4.7] 5.9]10.1/11.4|....|...-- 
Trelands .:sciyeu giecre tee tigate: 44.6 44.0 |32.6|/30.7| 5.0| 4.5] 1.6| z.5] 5.0] S.ayex oieee me ‘ 
Great Britain and Ireland Pies eae Sor | I§.2 |§5.7|53.7|12.1]10.0| 1.1] r.0| 5.5| 6.4]33.2113.8)+« tie 
Ui Suvof America t.tcomnacdenbns cease 35-9 38.0 |24.1/24.1]16.3]14.6| 0.4] 0.1] 4.3| 4.0]19.0]/19.2].. Sr 
1In the U. S. barbers, laundresses, employees in hotels, saloons, and similar persons are grouped under this head, 
PERCENTAGE BY SEX AND PursuITS—UNITED STATES 
Both sexes Male Female 
Total 
1900 | 1890 | 1880 } 1900 | 1890 | 1880 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880 
ATINOCCHDALIONS)./¢.cic\ cis'sin« gie’als eraiels 4,5 29,074,117 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] I00.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
Agricultural pursuits............ Bebe as is 10,381,765 35-7| 37-71 44.3] 39.5]. 4%.09| 48.3) 28.4)00ng os eeesk 
Professional service....... ani gieid, oeminie'e wes» 1,258,739 4-3 4.1 S25 3-5 3-4 2.9 8.1 8.0 6.7 
Domestic and personal service............ 5,580,657 19.4| 18.6) 19.7] » 15.0] 13.6) (45.02). 30.4)manOleasno. 
Trade and transportation......... sates «ieiyi + 4,766,964 16.3| 14.6) 10.7] 17.8] 16.4] 12.2 9:4 5.8 2.4 
Manufacture and mechanical pursuits..... 7,085,992 24.3| 25.0} 21.8] 24.2] 24.7) 21.4] 24.7) 26.3) 23.8 
: 
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OccuPATIONS 
PERCENTAGE OF 
OccuPIED IN INDUSTRIES BExipeBarwene) 
CouNTRIES Year | 

Male Female Total Men Women | Total 
Germany BRE ERS Ac biti: Anan Oe t 1895 15,531,841 6,578,350 22,110,191 61.1 25.0 42.7 
Agistraa 3.30) See ee a oe Oe eens ae, 1900 8,257,294 5,850,158 14,107,452 64.2 44.0 53.9 
EPUORSIY vee cals ae eet eaten ct hercrcte? naatle 1900 6,162,298 2,668,697 8,830,995 64.3 27.6 45.9 
SEED ccc Sts dcop = TEN a eee Sys art a: eek We hae 1897 25,995,237 5,276,112 31,271,349 41.6 8.4 24.9 
Italy tate "ate rah aalrata rarer ys MRO Meieweiteitanel Gs vote) oichereranaienshe IgOI 10,988,462 5,284,064 16,272,526 68.0 32.4 50.1 
DSWitZerisrids 21 Mosinee pe vaiciss: soe she 1888 870,460 435,190 1,305,050 61.4 29.0 44.8 
LATICO Tartine totete enateretal crete tetera totatny Stee iarel as ..| 1896 12,061,121 6,382,658 18,993,779 63.7 33.0 48.2 
IBelgtistn meee nets anche cotinine coe ae. 1900 2,123,072 948,229 3,071,301 63.8 28.1 45-9 
INeCHErlaAnds ew oLls caer ee ca eee Seis ooh, 1899 1,497,159 433,548 1,930,707 59-4 16.8 37.8 
DOnMani eee cate see telo citi spe 2 wk oe wee I9O0I 752,559 353,980 1,106,539 63.1 28.2 45.2 
ed ct Cho het rics uA CRS Es Peach Cop Fn eae te RE a 1900 1,422,979 551,021 1,974,000 56.8 21.0 38.4 
OPWAViceas potter waine es Naeiccwe ater e a2 +++] IQ00 599,057 277,613 876,670 S60x 24.0 39-5 
Baglandiand "‘Walessctet hoc. vicccidls'ecreiveiens 10,156,976 4,171,755 14,328,727 64.6 24.8 44.1 
COLMAN ec isledeercisle a ex tainiasergie Nepss 1,391,188 591,624 1,982,812 64.0 25.8 44.3 
Ireland. tae tate vcs Wis eyee odie dae y aie 1,413,943 549,874 1,963,817 64.3 24.3 44.0 
Great Britain and Ireland 12,962,107 5,313,249 18,275,356 64.5 24.9 44.1 
WMO MOLPAMENICA Macchi a oe ete c case e ks 1900 23,950,115 5,329,807 29,285,922 61.3 14.3 38.4 


1 For example, 61.1 per cent of the men in Germany are bread-earners and 25.0 per cent of the women. 


42.7 per cent are bread-earners out of 100 of the population. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled from the Census of 1900 


PopuLaTION AT Least TEN YEARS OF AGE ENGAGED IN 
GAINFUL OccUPATIONS 


Per cent of popula- 
tion ten years of age 


COUNTRIES Number 

Ig00 | 1890 | 1880 

United Statesi fy... 50: 29,285,922] 50.3 | 48.0 | 47.3 
North Atlantic Division 8,579,275) 51-4 | 50.2)) 4702 
South Atlantic Division 4,000,691| 52.5 | 48.6 | 50.7 
North Central Division. 9,580,913| 47.2 | 45.4 | 44-1 
South Central Division. 5,209,755| 51.5 | 46.6 | 49.7 
Western Division...... 1,703,483] 52.7 | 55.7 | 55-4 


Of both together 


The figures indicate a slight increase in the pro- 
portion of the population engaged in gainful oc- 
cupations, except in the Western Division. This 
increase is due undoubtedly to the entry of wom- 
en into gainful occupations, and the fall in the 
West is doubtless due to the changing character 
from a population largely male, to one with 
more married women and children over ten. The 
states in 1900 having the largest proportion en- 
gaged in gainful occupations were Wyoming, 
South Carolina, Montana, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arizona, Nevada, and Rhode Island. Those 
having the smallest were Utah, Kansas, Indiana, 
Iowa, West Virginia, South Dakota, and Ne- 
braska. 


OccupaTIons By AGES 


PGEICUILUTAL DILTBUIES setala’a ca. cicicciole stone Uinteiste, erinieree Cee a Pree 
PEGEESHIOTALSCLVICE ccc tsa ecco: cles ee bia betes ote eee eee ig a 
PPOMISS NIC BLIMP OLSOLAL cic cholo aie ees sin a aie, usa) wld epee oul evade wipcw dys! ele 
Prado and transportation «ein «22 cs ails Bardo cides e's oWhaismipehdt= six « 
Manufacturing:and mechanical e. ¢.6...0.0, 6:5 aise sj0)0 ses sien ee ue 


A OCCUDR LIONS wee < icie se rsset6- sl visa! <iavaberese vareio teeta wksteps: sxe bs 


ROPICUILUTAl DUTSUIES amie, « csek Wis) id oinielelole tie wicca casts ober eele nus, s05 
PTOLessiOnel SELVACE pace etem eS orgs chee tea ete ole hee re dees 
Domestic and personake aco sae Kee ee eee cate eae ee Lee ess 
PETROS ANC CIANSPOLEALION sis sic cicieve cleielaishetelele eicareis etele er creie.s vs 
Manufacturing and: mechanical: cic cies eee cise s ane divers 


AIL GUCIEDE IONS cata cecrsiey ees cur cietpinvsl incision crate terse oheln ea 8 ia noe 


10-15 16-24 25-34 35-44 
5 src 1,062,251 2,544,120 2,080,773 1,721,002 
Seas 2,956 308,916 405,073 251,650 
y. ¥ 280,143 1,767,389 1,436,068 996,742 
cent 122,507 1,265,795 1,389,612 990,356 
<yote 284,330 1,869,776 1,927,966 1,453,227 
Re | LPAE ee tre 7,755,996 7,240,092 5,412,977 

45-54 55-64 Over 64 Unknown 
eae 344370460 936,620 631,440 26,574 
aaiere 153,655 88,947 48,398 4,341 
OhE 645,089 357,273 177,707 33,307 
aoe 573,962 289,387 130,226 16,448 
stapede 893,177 447,446 216,235 20,147 
weston sr 703,204 2,117,673 1,204,066 100,817 | 


The figures indicate for the country generally 
a lessening number engaged in agriculture, a 
slight lessening in domestic and personal service, 
somewhat of a gain in manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits, a large gain in trade and trans- 
portation. 

Among women engaged in gainful operations 
the proportion engaged in agricultural pursuits 
and in domestic and personal service is falling 


off; a somewhat larger number are engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits and in 
professional service; the main gain is in trade and 
transportation, as clerks, saleswomen, cash-girls, 
typewriters, etc. By far the largest number of 
women, however, are still engaged in domestic and 
personal service, and the next largest number in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. Only 
8.1 per cent are engaged in professional service. 


Occupations 
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Males Females 
CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS 
1880 1890 1900 1880 1890 1900 
Agtictil tural Ouest bs sacra cictaein sterile eee eee ae eT os 92.3 92.1 90.6 Fey 7.9 9.4 
Professional servicels cc Creek ce ee eae eerie to 70.6 67.0 65.8 29.4 33-0 34.2 
Domestic:and, personal i. cies sive ste inital ee eee ao ieicla sie 90° 65.5 60.5 62.5 34-5 39-5 a7, 
Trade and transportation..,.... 05.0.6 02seecesecersscseceees 96.6 93-1 89.4 3-4 6.9 10.6 
Manufacturing and mechanical sob. scm © mate rette na fs odie ots 83.3 81.9 81.5 16.7 18.1 18.5 
All occupations: ites cic ag ante eae ite ene ane beat ots 84.8- 82.8 81.7 15.2 17.2 18.3 
Men are thus seen to be in an overwhelming 
majority in all classes of occupations, tho women Per Cent 
Male 
are slowly gaining on them in each class. The Genes Male | Fessale 
following table gives the details for each of the 
occupations represented in the census: 1900 | 1890 
peeent Trade andtransportation| 4, 4,263,617 617| 503,347| 89.4] 93.1 
OccuPATION Male Female Agents/i\. 4 ase eer 230,606} 10,556! 95.6| 97.2 
8 Bankers and brokers...... 72,984 293| 99-6] 98.6 
EPS tC oS Boatmen and sailors...... 78,253 153| 99-8! 99.9 
Bookkeepers and account- 
ONS cise cal os ace ene 180,727 74,153| 70.9| 82.6 
All occupations......... 23,754,205|5,319,912| 81.7] 82.8 pices and birt dhol ane 544,881 SS.ase 86.5| 88.5 
‘commercial travelers ..... 91,973 946| 99-0] 99.0 
Agricultural pursuits....] 9,404,429] 977,336| 90.6] 92.1 ae hackmen, team- és A 
= - sters, ‘eteisat tete eee 538,029 904] 99.8] 99.9 
Agricultural laborers...... 3,747,668] 663,209] 85.0) 85.1 Foremen and overseers . 54,032 1,418] 97.4| 97-3 
igh Bee ene Ley dl tees 9,983 892| 91.8] 90.3 ae Detar ps hail a an 79 99 ‘9 Be 
‘armers, planters, an ucksters and pedlers.. 3,734 2,915| 96.2] 96.2 
5 Sreareeer} : Be Pi 5,367,169] 307,706] 94.6] 95.7 ral er mic peta : ‘ase Se 33,406 190] 99-.4| 99.8 
ardeners, fiorists, nursery- erchants and dealers (ex- 
eet Ctl At se te es 58,928 2,860] 95.4] 96.7 cept wholesale).. 756,802 34,084] 95-7| 96.2 
“hashed ap ae eres 71,920 100] 99.9|100.0 aoa ; ae dealers r 
tock-raisers, herders, an wholesale)............ 42,032 261| 99.4] 99.4 
QrOVEESt eR soc rte cree 83,056 1,932] 97-7] 99-0 Messengers and errand and 
Turpentine farmers and office: boys.(h.35 Hao aces 64,959 6,663) 99.7] 94.3 
Wee Tihs scabeieeee hike 24,456 281] 98.9]..... Officials of banks and com- 3 _ : 
ood-choppers........ te 35,962 113] 99-7| 99.9 panies (i585 oh ais abe 72,801 1,271| 98.3] 99. 
Other agricultural pursuits 5,287 2431 OS). 0) aera Crashes Pair a bon ai 4 A 39,557 19,988) 66.4) 73.9 
rl orters an pers (in 
: : stores, ete!) sh cle ites 53,6025 566) 99.0] 98.5 
Professional service .... 828,163] 430,576] 65.8] 67.0 Silecmaa and oales@omen 451.905}: j4neseHE ee etiS 
Actors, professional show- Seon eae rre. 580,462 1,688) 99-7] 99-7 
MOI CLC Pe ae cunts os tausters 27,903 6,857| 80.3] 83.5 tenographers an ype- 
. : WHIPOLS aes dere tase cae 26,246 86,118] 23.4] 36.4 
Architects, designers, Ss 1 1 68'8 
draftsmen, etc......... 28,483 1,041] 96.5] 98.1 eit par d ag e read asia 73 46) 99-9/100.0 
Artists and teachers of art. 13,852] 11,021] 55.7| 51.9 ‘"iiten ho ean 
Clereyment ye. een 108,265 3:373| 97-0] 98-7 Telegraph’ and telephone 40757) 00% «cients pe] 94-0 
IDORPISEST ore cfriesa.ciste sive+i0% 28,858 786] 97.3| 98.1 tryin ah : 5. wera ose 
Blectricianss yen os 50,308 409| 99-2] 99.7 Beret aie aie eee ae 52,459 DE ag ak De 
Engineers (civil, etc.) and Undertakers ot.ecnteu. nears 15,866 323| 98.0] 99.2 
surveyors 43,155 8 8 Other persons in trade and 
pe a pais Th ce 7 ee ; ad Phe error transportation 49,7 700 I 
bei ee ee neh See 27,845 2,193| 92.7| 95.9 POTLATION « «++ »:s50.0 9,734 es! 93-T)---+-- 
eee tien SSERe 113,450 I,010| 99.1! 99.8 Manuf, 4 ee 
iterary and scientific per- anufacturing and me- 
SONG sei ee se: 13,082 5,984| 68.6] 75.4 chanical pursuits..... 5,772,788/1 1,313,204 81.5] 81.9 
Musicians and teachers of ee Sy 
MMUSCoreer aceite aren 39,815 52,359] 43.2] 44.5 Building Trades 
Officials (government) .... 78,488 ,119| 90.6] 94.1 Carpenters and joiners. 599,707 545| 99-9 +. 
Physicians and surgeons .. 124,615 7,387| 94-4] 95.7 Masons (brick and stone) . 160,638 167| 99.9 ere 
Teachers and professors in Painters, glaziers, and var- 
colleges, etc........ fea 118,519] 327,614] 26.6) 29.2 NISHETS: iis sainsisa coke ee 275,782 1,759| 99-4] 99-4 
Other professional service. 11,525 2,339| 83.1| 94.0 Paper-hangets a“ 4 21,749 545| 98.9] 99.6 
er asterersis. Sta asiawieta, 6 241 +9|100.0 
Domestic and personal Plumbers and gas- 35:585 “tees 
SOTVICE 6425 GaS aleve os 3,485,208]2,095,449| 62.5] 60.5 R i Se Ay ‘ ORG ee ee 97,659 126] 99.9] 99-9 
y ee oofers and slaters....... 9,065 2|100.0/100.0 
Barbers and hair-dressers . 125,542 5,574] 95.7| 96.7 Mechanics (not otherwise 
Bartenders’, 0..i6n,t00-) « 88,377 440| 99-5] 99.7 specified) (Aces 5. essa on 9,351 41| 99-6] 99.9 
Boarding- and sodzing- 
house keepers...... 11,826] 59,455] 16.6] 26.5 Chemicals and Allied 
Hotel keepers ........... 46,264 .533| 84.4] 88.0 roducts 
pi oee Ene pace ens stewards iced 146,929] 5.3} 6.5  Oil-well and oil-works em- 
anitors and sextons..... 43,544 8,033] 85.8] 89.4 ployeess eHirineeckanestt 24,573 53| 99-8] 99.7 
ce (not specified) ..| 2,505,287] 123,975] 95.3| 97.1 Other chericst workers. . 12,035 2,779] 81.2] 79.1 
Launderersand laundresses 50,683} 335,282] 13.1| 12.8 
hel sa ec ge Shee 80 ob dn 108,691] 10.1] 13.0 Clay, Glass, and Stone 
estauran eepers ...... 238,999 4,845 85 7 87 us Products 
Saloon keepers ........... 81,660 2,086| 97.5/ 96.8 Brick and tile makers, etc. 49,455 478] 99.0] 99.8 
penyants err deat ea pp 276,958|1,283,763| 17.7] 16.4 Hagen chide A ta esas 47,377 2,621| 94.8] 95.0 
| A : ss arble- and stone-cutters. 54,317 143] 99-7| 99.9 
nes (UsSso,) rs cas. es 36245). cchiohk oe 16oroltoose » - Potters diss seeds ate 13,200 2,940] 81.8}-86.7 
Watchmen, policemen, fire- 
men, €tc..........--... 129,711 879] 99.3]..... Fishing and Mining 
Other domestic and per- Fishermen and oystermen. 67,715 462| 99.3} 99.6 
sonal service........... 27,633 6,964] 79.9| 77.8 Miners and quarrymen.... 562,501 1,365| 99.8] 99. 
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OccuPATION 


Food and Kindred Products 
Bakersieevies wae 


Butter and cheese makers. 
Confectioners:...... 2050057 
Millers.<) Soy 2 sae ete oe 


Tron and Steel and Their 
Products 
Blacksmiths /:s4c. s!2.5 8-1: 
Iron- and steel-workers ... 
Machinists Oj. 2.2 eer +s 


Stove, furnace, and grate- 

makers 
Tool and cutlery makers. . 
Wheelwrights............. 
Wire-workers..,......... 


Leather and Its Finished 
Products 

Boot and shoe-makers and 
repairers 
Harness and saddle makers 
and repairers 24 $l00 ls 
Leather curriers and tan- 
leather - case 
makers, Gt ./3. sha. 2 


Liquors and Beverages 
Bottlers and soda- water 

makers, 6tctstics aise eels 
Brewers and maltsters.... 
Distillers and rectifiers.... 


Lumber and Its Remanu- 
factures 
Cabinet-makers 
ROUTES tte Gene de = ies wie ep 
Saw- and planing-mill em- 
PlOVEES Ss Hoa, Mets kis ses 
Other wood-workers...... 


Metals and Metal Products 
Other than Iron and Steel 
Brass-workers.........-.. 
Clock and watch makers 

and repairers. ......... 
Gold- and silver-workers. . 
Tin-plate and_ tinware 
PETS City a gists ni be 28 ons 
Other metal-workers...... 


Paper and Printing 
Bookbisidersid. tics. :)<e% + 
Box makers (paper) ...... 
FENGTAV GIS ea;c > ensieles che.sc0 
Paper-and pulp-mill opera- 

(Site: Aaa eats Seis are 
Printers, lithographers, and 
DiessIMen acess nas sss 


Textile 
Bleachery and dye-works 
operatives......... bes 
Carpet-factory operatives. 
Cotton-mill operatives.... 
Hosiery and knitting-mill 
Operatives-as se sats 
Silk-mill operatives....... 
Woolen-mill operatives... 
Other textile-mill opera- 
LIVES Se Le Deis I, 
TI TSSBMA MONS) 66s: cicivaic,e's 6 
Hat and cap makers...... 
IMillineraee oe fe oh aierel sta’ 
Seamstresses ./.... Jn). 
Shirt, collar, and 


Tailors and tailoresses .... 
Other textile workers..... 


Miscellaneous Industries 
Broom and brush makers . 
Charcoal, coke, and lime 

burnersids : Syste it 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Per Cent 
ale 

Male Female 
1900 | 1890 
74,860 4,328] 94.5] 96.2 
113,578 378) 99-7] 99-9 
18,593 648] 96.6] 96.4 
21,980 9,214) 70.5| 75.6 
40,362 186] 99.5] 99.8 
23,040 5,142) B2 ics vate 
226,284 193] 99.9|100.0 
287,241 3,370] 98.8] 98.7 
282,574 571| 99.8] 99-9 
33,038 8] 100.0/100.0 

7 

12,430 43| 99-7| 99-8 
27,376 746] 97.3] 97.0 
13,495 10] 99.9/100.0 
16,701 1,786] 90.3] 91.2 
169,393] 39,519] 81.1] 84.3 
39,506 595| 98.5] 98.1 
40,917 1,754] 95-9] 99-3 
5,472 1,579| 77.6] 86.9 
9,725 794| 92.5) 92.4 
20,087 275| 98.7| 99-7 
3,114 30} 99-0} 99-7 
35,552 67} 99.8] 99-9 
37,087 113| 99-.7| 99-9 
161,251 373] 99.8} 98.8 
104,468 6,805| 93.8] 93-8 
25,870 890! 96.7] .....1.. 
19,305 4,815| 80.0] 81.4 
19,732 6,380) 75.6) 83.5 
68,730 15775! 97.5] +<+0 
54,282 2520). 95.0) 5s wa 
14,646 15,632] 48.4] 51.5 
3,796 17,302] 18.0] 26.5 
10,698 453] 95-9] 96.4 
26,904 9,424] 74.1} 67.8 
139,166 15,981] 89.7] 90.1 
20,493 1,785] 92.0] 88.0 
10,371 9,017] 53-5| 51.8 
125,788] 120,216] 51.1] 46.3 
12,630 34,490| 26.8] 29.6 
22,023| 32,437) 40.4] 40.7 
42,566 30,630] 58.2] 56.6 


53,437 SY ASA STA Elche |. 
2,090} 344,794| 0.6] 0.3 
15,110 7,623| 66.5] 72.1 
1,739 86,120] 2.0] 0.6 
4,837| 146,105} 3.2] 2.7 
8,491} 30,941] 21.5) 24.3 
160,714 68,935| 70.0| 65.7 
8,925 21,042] 29.8]..... 
8,643 1,577| 84.6| 88.5 
14,405 43| 99-7] 99-8 


OF SOCIAL REFORM Occupations 
Per Cent 
Male 
OccuPATION Male Female 
1900 | 1890 
Miscellaneous Industries 
—Continued 
Engineers and firemen (not 
o. locomotive) 2.0.13. 00. 223,318 177| 99.9|100.0 
Glove makers............ 4,503 7,708| 36.71 42.7 
apices and — offi- 

Clals, ete. (civ td aseeee 239,649 3,433] 98.6]..... 
Model and pattern makers. 14,869 204| 98.6] 98.6 
Photographers ....... ee 23,361 3,580| 86.7] 89.0 
Rubber-factory operatives. 14,492 7,374| 66.3] 60.1 
Tobacco- and cigar-factory 

OPETAUVOES 1.54 c0sren Celok 87,955 43,497| 66.9] 74. 
Upholsterers fee 28,663 2,158] 93.0] 93 ce 
Other miscellaneous indus- 

CIES Bysie wants drvretaraveratanets 380,490 90,810} 8057] «10616 


According to the above figures, the proportion 
of males has increased from 1890 to 1900 in 29 
occupations; the proportion of females has in- 
creased in 86 occupations, and in 25 there has 
been no change, or it is unknown through change 
in classification. Most of these changes of pro- 
portions, however, have been very minute. The 
only occupations in which men have increased 
over women more than 1 per cent are as dairy- 
men, artists, in domestic and personal service, as 
servants and waiters, as telegraph and telephone 
linemen, in paper-mills, as milliners, tailors, and in 
a few factories. Here they have gained slightly. 

The occupations in which women have gained 
more than 1 per cent are: as farmers (1.1), gar- 
deners (1.3), as stock-raisers (1.3), as actors (3.2), 
architects (1.6), clergymen (1.7), journalists (3.2), 
in literary pursuits (6.8), music (1.3), in govern- 
ment offices (3.5), teachers (2.6), physicians (1.3), 
other professional services (10.9), as boarding- 
house keepers (9.9) hotel keepers (3.6), house- 
keepers (1.2), janitors, (3.6), laborers (1.8), 
nurses (2.9), restaurant keepers (1.8), agents 
(1.6), bookkeepers (11.7), clerks and copyists 
(2.0), messengers and errand boys (cash girls, etc.) 
(3.6), packers and shippers (7.5), saleswomen 
(2.3), stenographers and typewriters (13.0), tel- 
egraph and telephone operators (13.9), under- 
takers (1.2), potters (4.9), bakers (1.7), confec- 
tioners (5.1), boot- and shoemakers (3.2), tanners 
(3.6), leather-case makers (9.3), clock and watch 
makers (1.4), gold- and silver-workers (7.9), 
bookbinders (3.1), box makers (8.5), in hosiery 
knitting mills (2.8), hat and cap makers (5.6), 
shirt makers (2.8), brush makers (3.9), glove 
makers (6.0), photographers (2.3), tobacco-work- 
ers (8.0). 

The occupations in which women have made 
the largest gains are: professional service (10.1), 
boarding-house keepers (9.9), bookkeepers (12.6), 
stenographers and typewriters (13.0), telegraph 
and telephone operators (13.9) (the largest ad- 
vance), trunk and leather-case workers (9.3). 

Women are in a majority in only nine occupa- 
tions—musicians or teachers of music, school- ” 
teachers, boarding-house keepers, housekeepers, 
laundresses, nurses, servants, stenographers, and 
eee 

en are over go per cent of the workers in 87 
out of 303 occupations. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


According to the census of 1901 in England and 
Wales, the proportion of persons in each million 


Occupations 
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employed in the twenty-two classes into which 
they are divided is as follows. The figures are of 
males aged ten years and upward: 


In- De- 
CLASSES 1881 I901 eredcelll eccneo 
1. Government....... 10,373 TA, FAOWMSG7 TG! lercrere 
a. DWéfenses Soc, estes 11,494 1358051 225375 lens 
3.8 Professions:*........ <0 24,781 25,681 GOOlsaas 6s 
4. Domestic service... 8,044 10,247) 22200 7\\ Aoki 
5. Commercial........ 33,112 48,734| 10,622]...... 
6. Conveyance....... 83,985 102,844] 18,859|...... 
7. Agriculture.......4 138,327 OB, SUN slsle a 42,817 
So Pishing tectud. ao eh 3,157 PTAA Ree 1,202 
ome Mining: cen non oe 55,926 65,944| 10,018]...... 
toandrr. Metals...... 90,482 107,208] 16,726/...... 
12. Building and con- 
struction and 
sanitation....... 84,621 98,448] 13.827]...... 
13-17. General manufac- 
UTES aoe otes caas 54,817 GPAs O-GUS cat 
To. Lextiles:..es 51,762 AG GOT sas wes 11,201 
TOUNDITESS , Rowton bce 37,185 SA Celt cctv 3,014 
20. Food and drink.... 59,088 O2,S10) Ary 2azieee ss 
21. Pawnbrokers, hawk- 
GTS; GLG:p cata coe 7,110 6.6051 6 sc zs 415 
24; “LQDOLETS 5. praise 78,803 $0,802). ...% <n 28,001 
Total occupied.... 833,067 837,050] 3,053|...... 
23. Unoccupied........ 166,933 162,950] 3,983] 3,983 
1,000,000] -L/000|000!..00-41. sm. 4 


A writer in the London Times finds that the age constitu- 
tion of the population has changed, and that the proportion 
of adults is considerably higher than it was twenty years ago 
—33-7 per cent. But in spite of this the proportion of 
occupied persons is smaller—28.3 per cent (not of males 
alone but of men and women together). A wholly dispro- 
portionate increase of 41.2 per cent has taken place in the 
number of persons occupied in those callings which chiefly 
supply unemployed, and he groups them under the heading 
of ‘‘trade and transport services.’’ He opposes these to the 
productive industries, which show only an increase of 19 per 
cent. The number of persons occupied in trade and transport 
has increased at a far more rapid rate than the general 
population, or the occupied population, or the number of 
those engaged in productive industries. 


In 1905 there were employed in Great Britain 
in agriculture some 2,000,000 persons; fisheries, 
106,793 (36,498 English, 42,727 Scotch, 25,635 
Irish) ; 887,524 in mining; in rgo1 there were em- 
ployed in textile factories 1,029,353, of which 
650,142 were females (16,898 males and 19,613 
females were under the age of 14); in 1905, 263,688 
were employed in shipping and navigation, of 
whom 39,711 were foreigners and 43,483 were 
Lascars. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


For other countries see those countries. 


O’CONNELL, JAMES: President of the Associa- 
tion of Machinists; born Minersville, Pa., 1858; 
educated in the common schools; apprenticed to 
the trade of a machinist, followed this occupation 
until 1893; early an active worker with organized 
labor, he was elected president in 1893 of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, and re- 
elected every year since. Since 1895 he has been 
vice-president of American Federation of Labor. 
Since 1898 he has devoted his entire time to 
the trade-union movement. Mr. O’Connell is a 
thorough believer in trade-unionism and believes 
that the wage-workers should take such political 
action as will secure the election to public office 
of men who will work for the enactment of laws 
that will make for the advantage of the whole 
Rrele: evens i 405 McGill Building, Washing- 
ton, 7. °C, 
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O’GRADY, JAMES: English Labor member of 
Parliament; born Bristol, 1866. Apprenticed to 
a furniture maker, he joined the union of his 
trade and traveled through England as organ- 
izer. Returning to Bristol in 1890 he was elected 
to the city council, and instrumental in obtaining 
scholarships for public schools. Was president 
of the Trade-Union Congress at Bristol, 1898. 
He successfully organized the National Amalga- 
mated Furnishing Trades’ Association, which he 
has represented in France, Stuttgart, and Boston. 
He is also on the executive of the General Federa- 
tion of Trade- Unions and the Shipbuilding Trades 


Federation. Elected to Parliament 1906, for 
Leeds, East. Address: 26 Kyrle Road, Clapham 
Common, S. W. 


OIL, ILLUMINATING (Petroleum and Natural 
Gas): Mineral oil has developed in modern times 
large economic importance, partly because of its 
large and increasing use, and partly because in 
the Standard Oil monopoly it has developed the 
first, most prominent, and in some respects the 
greatest monopoly of the world. Mineral oils, 
however, have been known for centuries, as in 
the naphtha fields of the Caspian Sea. Pennsyl- 
vania has had an important oil industry over 
forty-one years. The Standard Oil monopoly 
began under the name of the South Improvement 
Company in 1872, and by 1874 had its system of 
rebates from the railways well under way. Since 
then it has had virtually a monopoly, having ab- 
sorbed or in some way destroyed virtually all at- 
tempts at competition, and controlling at present 
some 22,000,000 barrels of oil out of a product of 
26,000,000 barrels. From 1898-1902, however, 
Russia produced more petroleum than the United 
States. According to the Geological Survey, over 
5,000,000,000 gallons of petroleum are now pro- 
duced annually in the world, of which 2,500,000,- 
ooo are produced in the U.S., 2,250,000,000 in 
Russia, and the remainder among a dozen. coun- 
tries, Austria producing 87,000,000; Sumatra, 
72,000,000; Java, 30,000,000; Canada, 29,000,000; 
Germany, 15,000,000. 

G as following shows the oil production of the 


O1_ PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Compiled from the U. S. Geological Survey) 


oy 
YEAR E28 
o 

eae Production! | Imports 2 Exports ¢ © g 
oa 

30) Rin § 

Gallons Gallons Gallons 

1882. 1,161,771,996 650 683,090,563 58.85 

1885. 1,017,174,396 983,919 683,989,560 | 67.24 

1890 1,476,867,546 721,932 783,996,824 | 53.09 

1895. 2,072,409,672 942,503 1,051,889,401 | 50.76 

1900 2,396,975,700 18,574 | 1,081,744,231 | 45.13 

1905. 4,916,663,682 | 1,148,774 | 1,205,798,422 | 24.53 


1 The production is of the calendar year preceding the fiscal 
year. 

2 Includes net imports of mineral oil to 1897; from 1898 to 
date imports for consumption of mineral oil and petroleum, 
crude, and refined reduced to crude. 


The main oil-fields in the U. S. are the Appa- 
lachian, a central field in Ohio and Indiana, in 
California, Texas, and smaller ones in Kansas, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. The fields in Ohio and 
Indiana are about exhausted; the Western sup- 
ply is increasing, but the California product is 
chiefly suitable for fuel. The Texas oil seems 
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suitable for light and fuel, tho inferior for light to 
the Appalachian, which is the main supply and 
carried in gigantic tubes to the Atlantic coast. 
New sources have been somewhat recently dis- 
covered in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS: Old age has been shown 
by recent investigations to be, if not the chief, 
at least among the two or three chief causes of 
pauperism. It is therefore very seriously pro- 

osed to pension all aged persons. In continental 

urope several countries have already entered 
upon large and important experiments in this 
direction, so that there already exists considera- 
ble information upon the subject. 

While in England the credit for the first serious 
agitation of the subject belongs to Canon Black- 
ley, it is to the investigations of Charles Booth 
that we owe the most careful plea for the estab- 
lishment of such pensions. Mr. Booth, in his 
investigations in East London, came to the con- 
clusion that old age was the chief cause of con- 
firmed pauperism, and subsequent and more ex- 
tended investigations have made him declare that 
the paupers in England and Wales under sixty are 
only 4.6 per cent of the population under sixty 
while those over sixty-five are 26 per cent of the 
population over sixty-five, so that the increase 
from 4.6 to 26 per cent is the measure of the direct 
or indirect effect of old age upon pauperism. (See 
Mr. Acland’s Introduction to J. A. Spender’s 
“‘The State and Pensions in Old Age,’’ p. xviii). 
He states that the number of the aged who re- 
ceive public aid in the different parishes rarely 
falls under one third and rises often to one half. 

In old-age pensions, however, the prime place 
belongs undoubtedly to Germany. She was the 
first country to introduce old-age pen- 
sions on a large scale, and her system 
has already had an extensive trial. 
Her old-age insurance, as a part of 
her industrial insurance system, began June 22, 
1889. It has grown to very large proportions. 
(But for it, see INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN GER- 
MANY.) 

The French have done less. France’s system 
of insurance for old age is sufficient as far as it 
goes, but is inadequate inextent. After the Rev- 
olution of 1848, a Caisse de Retrattes, 
or National Pension Bureau, was 
proposed, and has continued in one 
form or another to occupy the at- 
tention of French legislators since. The law of 
1850 provided that the capital should consist of 
deposits, to be not less than five francs; 5 per cent 
interest was guaranteed. This proposition was 
sufficiently alluring for the bourgeoisie to take ad- 
vantage of and the caisse was established. The 
amount to be deposited, the interest guaranteed, 
and the annuities to be paid were consequently 
limited—the latter to $150, $200, or $300, respect- 
ively. The caisse has gradually become an in- 
stitution for the middle classes instead of for the 
poor. In 1871 the interest was raised to 5 per 
cent, and by 1882 there was a deficit of $8,400,- 
ooo. The State settled this, and reduced the in- 
terest; but the number of depositors also de- 
creased one half, and the amount of pensions 
sank to $1.70 per month. In 1891 M. Constans, 
Minister of the Interior, proposed a bill whereby 
every workingman who does not explicitly declare 
his unwillingness to do so was to pay either one or 
two cents a day for seventy-five days per annum 
from his twenty-fifth to his fifty-fifth year. This 


Germany 


France 
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contribution was to be doubled by the employer. 
The State was to add to this amount two thirds 
besides conducting the insurance and guarantee- 
ing the interest—making the pensions $60 or $129, 
respectively. The pension was to be limited to 
French citizens, both male and female, who at 
twenty-five earn less than $600. In order to pre- 
vent employers from engaging foreigners, a tax 
was laid on all foreign working men. 

This, too, was tried, but proved inadequate, 
since it was to a large extent voluntary, and led 
employers to induce their working men to declare 
their unwillingness to receive aid before a magis- 
trate. The State’s contribution from 1897-1905 
was 590 francs per annum. In that year a new 
law was passed, making provision for this fund 
compulsory and dividing the burden between the 
State, the departments, and the communes, so 
that the first contributes 27,000,000 fr.; the sec- 
ond, 11,000,000; the third, 18,000,000. Accord- 
ing to the law ‘‘every French citizen, without re- 
sources, incapable of earning a livelihood, either 
on account of infirmity or incurable disease, is en- 
titled to assistance.’’ The amount thereof is to be 
not less than five francs per month, nor more than 
twenty, save under exceptional circumstances. 
The law was enacted in Feb., 1906, and every 
workingman comes under its provision at the age 
of eighty-five. But by a change in a clause, the 
law requires contributions from the employers 
and employees in addition to those of the govern- 
ment. 

The Danish Government passed a law in 1891 
laying a tax on beer, and applying a portion of 
the revenue to old-age pensions. All persons 

over sixty years of age receive an hon- 

orary pension, without any cost to 

co themselves—provided they have not 
received poor relief, have lived in 

Denmark at least ten years previous, and are of 
good reputation. Aid is given in kind, cash, or 
institutions (not poorhouses). The State levies 
a fund for the purpose, from which the commune 
may receive one half its expenditure for the 
aged. In Jan., 1893, there were 30,957. persons 
in receipt of old-age relief; in Jan., 1902, 44,118. 
The law is believed to have worked well, tending 
to keep people from committing crime, and from 
applying for poor relief in order to be entitled to 
this pension. Its cost is thus fully saved by the 
reduction of expenses for poor relief. The cost in 
Ig01 Was £306,830. (See also article DENMARK, 

. 382.) 

i The Belgians have had a pension fund of some 
sort since 1850 in connection with the State Sav- 


ings-Bank. It permits the establishment of pen- 
sions, not over 1,200 francs, and made 
Belgium payable at different ages, chiefly be- 


tween fifty and sixty. This has be- 
come of particular importance since 
the granting by the State, in 1900, of premiums to 
persons entitled to a pension through the endow- 
ment of a Friendly Society, or to persons of 
modest means, directly connected with the insti- 
tution. The law is, consequently, permissive, and 
not compulsory, and, therefore, inadequate to that 
extent. 

In Italy the question of old-age pensions was 
considered as early as 1887. Two 
years later a committee was ap- 
pointed by the Chamber, which re- 

orted in July, 1890. The proposed 
bill pootided: that a special fund be established in 
connection with the banks of issue and deposit, 


Italy 
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the interest on it to be devoted to pensions for 
laborers over Sixty years of age. The fund was 
to be derived partly from contributions by mem- 
bers, to the extent of 500 lire or less per annum, 
partly from certain consignments of shares in the 
savings-banks, and other public sources. It was 
not enacted. 

The question of old-age pensions is being agi- 
tated in Austria and Sweden, particularly in the 
former country, which already has compulsory 
sick and accident insurance. 

The question of old-age pensions has been agi- 
tated in England since 1772; but action has been 
deferred by Parliament. In 1865 opportunity 

was given for purchasing annuities 
a through the post-office; but only 

about 21,000 persons had bought 

them up to 1895. Canon Blackley 
proposed that every person, without distinction 
of class or means, should pay £10 between the 
years of eighteen and twenty-one, which was to 
yield the wage-earners 8s. a week sick pay, and 4s. 
week pension after the age of seventy. The Na- 
tional Provident League favored the idea; but 
a select committee of the House of Lords, ap- 
pointed 1885, reported adversely in 1887, waiting 
for ‘“‘further development of public opinion.” 
Mr. Charles Booth computed the number of per- 
sons over sixty years of age, receiving poor relief, 
at 331,596, and proposed on this basis that a mini- 
mum pension of 5s. per week be paid to every 
person over sixty-five years of age, irrespective of 
class, wealth, or rank. The total cost was calcu- 
lated to be about £14,000,000. 

In 1899 Mr. Chamberlain appointed a select 
committee of the House, and declared old-age 
pensions to be out of the realm of party politics. 
The committee reported that persons over sixty- 
five years of age, with a clean record for ten years, 
with an income of less than tos. per week, should 
be entitled to a weekly pension of 5s. On the 
basis of the census of 1901, the number of people 
over sixty-five years in the United Kingdom was 
estimated at about 2,000,000. Of this number 
only about 650,000 would be entitled to the pen- 
sion, making a total of £10,300,000 if the pension 
should vary between 7s. and 5s. 6d. The cost 
has since been estimated at £13,000,000. At the 
general elections, Oct. 28 to 30, 1900, a number of 
members were elected subject to the pledge of 
supporting ‘‘pensions for all as a civil right.” 
In rg9o01, Feb. roth, a bill was introduced into 
Parliament to provide pensions for the aged poor. 
It was backed by Messrs. Channing, Burt, Burns, 
John Wilson, Broadhurst, and Sir Walter Foster. 
A similar bill was introduced March 19, 1902. 
Numerous meetings have been held by trade- 
unions, Friendly Societies, etc. ; the movement has 
been indorsed by prominent philanthropists and 
clergy; the scheme has been indorsed at numer- 
ous meetings by delegates, representing upper, 
working, and middle-class people, but—nothing 
has been done. The latest proposal is that of the 
National Committee of Organized Labor, adopted 
Feb. 7, 1903, at Birmingham. It provides for a 
pension of 5s. per week to every British subject, 
male or female, over 65 years of age—excepting 
subjects domiciled outside of the United Kingdom; 
persons having lived less than twenty years with- 
in its borders, being under police surveillance or 
having been sentenced for a crime. It has not 
been introduced into Parliament; but Mr. As- 
quith told the House of Commons in Feb., 1906, 
that a 5s. pension per week to every person over 


Englan 
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sixty-five years would cost £26,000,000 a year. 
He figured the national income at £1,800,000,000, 
of which landlordism alone took £350,000,000, . 
and railway shareholders £44,000,000. If all 
workers over sixty years received a weekly pen- 
sion of ros., it still would leave the proprietary 
classes with nearly £900,000,000 income from 
rent, profits,etc. He pointed out that men in the 
civil, naval, and military services received high 
salaries and liberal pensions after a comparatively 
short time of service. It was, therefore, just and 
proper that wage earners with incomes of from 
14s. to 37s. should be pensioned after a life’s work. 
The colonies have done better than Great 
Britain. New Zealand enacted an old-age pen- 
sion system in Oct., 1898, and gives 7s. per week 
to every needy and worthy applicant over sixty- 
five years of age. (See NEw ZEaLanpD.) New 
South Wales passed a similar act in Dec., 1900, 
granting ros. a week at sixty-five or in case of dis- 
ability. Victoria followed a week later, allowing 
7s. to pensioners over sixty-five. In 1903 the 
expenditure of New South Wales for old-age pen- 
sions was: £532,940; that of Victoria, £215,972; 
of New Zealand, £209,156 = £958,068. 
RupotpH M. BInper. 
REFERENCES: Booth, Charles, Old-Age Pensions and the Aged 
Poor, 1899; Loch, C. S., Old-Age Pensions, 1903; Rogers, 
F., and E Millar, Old-Age Pensions, 1903; Report of Com- 
mittee with Evidence of Colonies on Aged Pensioners 


Bill, S. P., 276, 1903; Dawson, The German Workman, ch. 
xv. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, THE: This society was 
founded in 1848 by John H. Noyes at Oneida, 
Madison County, N. Y., its first members coming 
mainly from a small community which had ex- 
isted for several years in Putney, Vt., under Mr. 
Noyes’s leadership. Jan. 1, 1849, there were 
eighty-seven members, and 306 in 1878. Many 
of the original members had left the popular 
orthodox churches because of their acceptance of 
the higher truths taught, as they believed, by Mr. 
Noyes, and especially that of the possibility of 
present salvation from sin. On this doctrine was 
based the communism of the community, which 
was perhaps more complete and radical than that 
of any other communistic society. 

Financially the community was not for the 
first nine years successful, sinking in that time 
over $40,000; but thereafter its property increased 
in value, owing partly to its reducing the number 
of its branches and concentrating its resources at 
Oneida, N. Y.,and Wallingford, Conn., and partly 
to its establishing some mechanical industries, 
which proved more remunerative than farming 
and gardening, especially that of animal-trap 
manufacture, under the supervision of one of 
their members, whose name (Sewell Newhouse) is 
now stamped on the traps everywhere recognized 
as of the highest quality. 

The members of the community gave much at- 
tention to education, and besides supporting good 
home schools sent many of their young people to 
college. There was no drunkenness, no tobacco- 
using, no profanity among the members. All 
kinds of labor were considered alike honorable 
and shared alike by all. It was a recognized 
principle that every one should be esteemed ac- 
cording to his real character, and to this end their 
system of ‘‘mutual criticism’? was a great aid. 
This consisted in plain truth-telling as to char- 
acter, acts, and influence—not in the backbiting 
way often practised in ordinary society, but 
openly, frankly, face to face—‘‘mutual’”’ because 
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all were expected to 4 bpd in it both as 
critics and subjects. It was regarded as an in- 
dispensable means of improvement and of good 
order and government in the community. 

The community published a paper setting 
forth its principles and life from the year of its 
founding, 1848, till the year of its change to a 
joint-stock company thirty-two years later; many 
handbooks and 
works, including ‘‘Home-Talks”’ by J. H. Noyes, 
and his “‘History of American Socialisms.”’ The 
compendium of their religious doctrines, ‘‘The 
Berean,’’ was published at Putney, Vt. 

Mr. Noyes was practically leader of the com- 
munity during its entire career, but there were 
department managers, committees, and a business 
board which met weekly, in which every member 
was free to participate; matters of special im- 
portance were referred for discussion and final 
action to the family meeting, which was held 
every evening of the week in their large assembly 
hall, where every one had a voice and vote. 

Socially the members were united by a system 
of complex marriage, as they termed it, and 
which they claimed as greatly superior to mon- 
ogamy. Their critics thought otherwise, and 
sharply censured their social arrangements. Mr. 
Noyes in defending them said: 


Marriage is permanent union; licentiousness deals in tem- 
porary flirtations. In marriage, communism of property 
goes with communism of persons. In licentiousness love is 

aid for as hired labor. Marriage makes a man responsible 
or the consequences of his acts of love to a woman. In 
licentiousness a man imposes on a woman the heavy burdens 
of maternity, ruining both her reputation and her health, 
and then goes his way without responsibility. Marriage 
rovides for the maintenance and education of children. 

icentiousness ignores children as nuisances, and leaves them 
to chance. Now in respect to every one of these points o; 
difference between marriage and licentiousness we stand wit 
marriage. Freedom with us does not mean freedom to love 
to-day and leave to-morrow. ... Our communities are 
families as distinctly bounded and separated from promis- 
cuous society as ordinary households. The tie that binds 
us together is as permanent and sacred, to say the least, 
as that of marriage, for it is our religion. We receive no 
members (except by deception or mistake) who do not give 
heart and hand to the family interest for life and forever. 
Community of property extends just as far as freedom of 
love. Every man’s care and every man’s dollar of the com- 
mon property is pledged for the maintenance and protection 
of the women and the education of the children of the com- 
munity. . . . Whoever will take the trouble to follow our 
track from the beginning will find no forsaken women or 
children by the way. In this respect we claim to be in 
advance of marriage and common civilization. . . . We are 
not ‘‘free lovers’’ in any sense that makes love less binding or 
responsible than it is in marriage. 


The community won the esteem of its neigh- 
bors, and a reputation for perfect integrity in all 
matters of business, and for many years was a 
popular resort during the summer months for ex- 
cursionists, as many as 1,500 visitors having been 
on its grounds in a single day. It was never 
popular with the churches because of its radical 
religious and social doctrines; and from’ 1873 
there was concerted action against it by the 
Presbyterian and other religious bodies in cen- 
tral New York, which culminated in 1879 in a 
conference at Syracuse mainly composed of min- 
isters of different denominations called for the 

urpose of devising measures for its suppression. 

his was a difficult task, as the communists had 
always been peaceable subjects of civil authority, 
and claimed that their practises were not in vio- 
lation of any state law. However, the ministers 
were saved the trouble and expense of legal pro- 
ceedings, as Mr. Noyes on the 20th of August fol- 
lowing the Syracuse Conference proposed to the 
community that the practise of complex marriage 
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amphlets, and a few larger, 


Old-Age Pensions 
Open or Closed Shop 


be given up, ‘“‘not as renouncing belief in the 
principles and prospective finality of that in- 
stitution, but in deference to the public senti- 
ment which is evidently rising against it’’; and 
after his proposition was immediately accepted, 
thus removing all cause of complaint on the part 
of any portion of the general public against the 
community. Since then (1879) ordinary monog- 
amous marriage has prevailed in the community, 
and since Nov., 1880, it has been a joint-stock 
corporation, each one’s interest being represented 
by the shares of stock held by him. The organi- 
zation, however, still retains many features of 
the former society, such as common grounds, 
common library and reading-room, common 
assembly-room, laundry, dining-room, etc. 

The corporation, the Oneida Community, Lim- 
ited, is now managed by a board of eleven direct- 
ors. Its various businesses—the manufacture of 
sewing and embroidery silk, silver-plated ware, 
canned goods, animal traps and chains—have 
been largely increased, and now give employ- 
ment to many hundreds of people. The princi- 
pal office of the company, its large unitary 
dwellings, and its canning works, are located in 
Kenwood, Madison County; its silk-works and 
hardware factories in Vernon, Oneida County; 
its silver-plating works in Niagara Falls, Niagara 
County, N. Y., and it has also a hardware factory 
in Niagara Falls, Canada. It has offices in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and other large 
cities. Beginning a quarter of a century ago 
with a capitalization of $600,000, it has added 
$200,000 to its stock, accumulated a surplus, and 
paid dividends averaging between 6 and 7 per 
cent per annum on its stock. The prosperity and 
harmonious working of the new organization 
augur well for its perpetuity. Ww. A. Hrnps. 
REFERENCE: See article COMMUNISM. 


ONIPKO FEDOR MIKHAYLOVICH: Russian 
member of the Duma; born 1879. Representative 
(Group of Soil) from Stavropol Province. Peasant 
of Kuban Province; self-educated. Passed with 
success examinations in City College. Was.county 
clerk in Voznesyensk (19 years old). Elected by 
peasants. : 


OPEN OR CLOSED SHOP, THE: In this article 
an attempt is made to present in a concise form 
the arguments most commonly advanced by 
trade-unionists in justification of their demands 
for the closed or unionized shop, and, on the 
other hand, the reasons given by the advocates of 
the open shop why these demands should not be 
complied with. We have not stated our own 
views, but give a compilation of the views of 
others. 


THE CLosED SHOP 


“The philosophy of the closed shop is based 
upon the belief that the welfare of the laboring 
classes is bound up with the device of collective 
bargaining, that the success of the expedient de- 
pends upon its universal application, and that no 
individual workman can be conceded rights that 
are inconsistent with the welfare of his class.”’ 

Advantages of Trade-unionism.—Without at- 
tempting a thorough discussion of this subject, 
we present the following summary of the ad- 
vantages of the trade-unions as cited in recent 
discussions of the closed shop: 

The labor movement implies an orderly effort, 
not only to wrest concessions from the employer, 
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but also to secure recognition from society. It 
is a movement which seeks to change the present 
standards by which the laborer’s share in pro- 
duction is decided, and disputes the right of the 
employer alone to determine what fair treatment 
should be. It aims at industrial democracy and 
is in harmony with the world-wide tendency of 
the times. : 

The great consideration is to permit workmen 
to have a voice in the shop—to have some con- 
trol over the conditions of employment. 

The trade-unions have achieved the gradual 
and steady increase of wages and the shortening 
of the working-day. 

Trade-unions are coming to be recognized by 
employers as a permanent part of the industrial 
offer. In many trades in Great Britain the em- 
ployers prefer to make terms with the trade- 
unions which shall apply to non-union workmen 
as well, rather than to make terms with each class 
separately. It is coming to be recognized as good 
policy to deal with the same form of organization 
and more and more to make that organization 
responsible, so far as may be, for meeting the 
obligations that are assumed by it for the workers 
in the trade it represents. 

A well-organized union enables an employer 
easily to obtain efficient workmen; to make col- 
lective contracts, which are more satisfactory, 
cover a longer term, and are more readily fulfilled 
than individual contracts; and it tends toward 
conservatism, and thus lessens the liability of 
strikes. 

To seek to destroy unions because of their de- 
fects would be like attempting to abolish govern- 
ment because of its abuses. The unions with all 
their faults represent a forward stride of the 
human race. They cultivate a spirit of self- 
reliance and mutual assistance which ought to 
more than compensate for their faults. 

As the unions become stronger and gain in ex- 
perience, they tend to conservatism. The hard 
and stern conditions confronting them can be re- 
lied upon to keep them within bounds. 

Union and Non-union Employees.—The rea- 
sons why union men refuse to work in the same 
shop with non-union men, and which are at the 
root of the contention for the closed shop, may be 
summarized as follows: 

A shop with union and non-union men is like a 
house divided against itself. There is a constant 
attempt to organize it entirely; an incessant 
struggle to disorganize it completely. 

While accepting the union scale of wages when 
work is plentiful, the non-unionist will immedi- 
ately lower wages as soon as work becomes more 
difficult to obtain. 

It is easy to speak of the open shop in which 
the employer does not care whether his men are 
union men or not. But the union cannot ac- 
complish its most important object unless the 
employer deals with it asa union. The employer 
cannot be made to enter into a collective bargain 
—and without the collective bargain the condi- 
tions of labor are hardly fixt by bargaining at 
all—unless the union comprizes practically all 
the men he wishes to employ. 

Non-union Workers.—Much attention is given 
in the arguments of trade-unionists to the char- 
acter of the men who do not join the unions, with 
the view of showing that much sympathy is mis- 
placed when bestowed upon these workers who, 
as alleged, are deprived of their liberty to contract 
for employment. 
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Some refuse to join because of intolerable con- 
ditions existing in a union. It is maintained, 
however, that when such conditions exist, the 
abuses should be prevented by action within 
rather than without or against the organization. 

Another reason given for not joining unions is 
because of strong but mistaken ideals of persons 
who believe in individual action, in the right of 
every man to do as he will, no matter how it 
may affect his neighbor. This policy, it is main- 
tained, is not practicable in a civilized commu- 
nity. 

Another class of non-union workers, it is main- 
tained, consists of persons who, purely through 
selfish motives, seek to share all the advantages 
secured by the sacrifices of the trade-unionists 
without bearing any of the burdens or incurring 
any of the risks. 

Lastly, there is said to be a class of professional 
strike-breakers. These, it is claimed, are either 
dishonorably discharged unionists or they belong 
to the class of criminals, idlers, and incompetents 
who are only willing to work or to make a pre- 
tense of working in order to defeat the ends of~ 
honest workmen. 

The Legal Right.—It is contended by trade- 
unionists that in their action for securing the 
closed shop they are doing nothing but what is 
lawful. 

As free citizens the wage-earners have the right 
to work or to refuse to work, to make certain de- 
mands for their welfare, and to strike if the de- 
mands are not granted. An employee has the 
right to say that he will sell his labor on condi- 
tion that he is not to work with obnoxious per- 
sons. In like manner, laborers can combine to 
sell their labor collectively and on the same 
terms. They do not deny the right of employ- 
ment to non-unionists, but simply refuse to work 
with them. ‘ 

The union workmen who refuse to work with 
non-unionists do not say in so many words that 
the employer shall not engage non-union work- 
men. The dictum of the trade-union is not 
equivalent to an act of Congress or of a state leg- 
islature prohibiting employers from engaging non- 
union men. What the unionists in such cases do 
is merely to stipulate as a condition that they 
shall not be obliged to work with men who, as 
non-unionists, are obnoxious, just as they shall 
not be obliged to work in a dangerous or unsani- 
tary factory, for unduly long hours, or at in- 
sufficient wages. 

The Moral Right.—The trade-unionists claim 
that they are not only legally but also morally 
justified in refusing to work with non-union men. 

Society makes right that which will accorm- 
plish the most good for its members as a body. 

If it is wrong to ostracize or to refuse to asso- 
ciate with craftsmen who are indifferent to their 
common welfare, then it is equally wrong for 
professional men to shun others of their calling 
accused of unprofessional conduct, and it is 
wrong for merchants to taboo other tradesmen 
who disregard the ethics of their business. 

In modern industry working men do not act as 
individuals contracting with employers. The 
workingman of to-day belongs to a group, and, 
whether he will or not, acts with his group and is 
treated like others of his group. He works the 
time worked by the others, receives the wages 
paid the others of his class, and obeys the regula- 
tions made for his group. His employer does not 
know that he exists, but simply knows that so 
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many hundreds or so many thousands of men of 
his type are employed at a given wage, for a given 
number of hours, and under certain given con- 
ditions. What affects one of his class affects all. 

Just as the individual owes a duty to society, so 
also, tho in a less degree, he owes a duty to his 
class. The non-unionist has no moral right to 
seek his own temporary advantage at the expense 
of the permanent interests of all working men. 

If the union has a right to exist, which is no 
longer denied, it has a right to insist on those con- 
ditions which are necessary to its existence; and 
it cannot exist if non-union men are permitted to 
take the jobs of union men. 


THE OPEN SHOP 


The arguments in favor of the open shop are 
based upon the necessity of preserving the free- 
dom of individual contracts. 

Right of Individual Contract.—In a recent de- 
cision of the Superior Court of Cook County, IIli- 
nois, it was held that agreements for the closed 
shop ‘‘would, if executed, tend to create a mon- 
opoly in favor of the members of the different 
unions, to the exclusion of workmen not members 
of such unions, and are, in this respect, unlaw- 
fulky 

The law of morality and the law of man forbid 
any citizen, whether he be laborer or capitalist, to 
enforce his demands by the oppression of others, 
by a denial to any man of his right to work for 
whom he will, and for what he will, of his right to 
hire any man for what that man is willing to 
accept. 

The freedom of action is legally and, it is prob- 
able, economically a matter of as much concern 
to society as the freedom of the unionist to com- 
bine for proper purposes. 

Unless we are prepared to relegate all the labor- 
ers in a trade to a condition or status determined 
by acombination or association known as a trade- 
union, and to deny the advisability of permitting 
a worker to choose freely between an individual 
ora collective contract, we must insist that the 
compulsory unionization of industry is econom- 
ically indefensible. 

The conditions under which a man shall dispose 
of his labor are of such exceeding importance to 
society that, if freedom is to be denied, the re- 
strictions imposed should be determined by the 
government and not by any other agency. Such 
regulations should be just, uniform, and certain; 
they should not be subject to the possible caprice, 
selfishness, or special exigencies of a labor organ- 
ization. When it is necessary to restrict the free- 
dom of labor or capital to enter any industry, the 
matter becomes the subject of public concern and 
public regulation. If membership in a labor or- 
ganization is to be a condition precedent to the 
right of securing employment, it will be necessary 
for the government to control the constitution, 
policy, and management of such associations so 
far as may be requisite for the purpose in view. 

Trade-unions have no right to usurp the sover- 
eignty of the State and to destroy that individual 
freedom which is the cardinal principle of Amer- 
ican life, whether it be religious, political, or in- 
dustrial. 

If unions are to render permanent service to 
the laborers, they must be voluntary organiza- 
tions. If any device can be invented by em- 
ployers of laborers by which laborers can be co- 
erced into joining or kept from joining labor- 
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unions, then these organizations no longer repre- 
sent either the best thought or the best interests of 
the laborers. They must necessarily soon degen- 
erate into mere dictatorial groups. There is no 
principle of ethics, economics, or equity that will 
make the coercion of laborers by laborers any 
better than the coercion of laborers by capitalists. 
Men who, as victims of trade-union despotism, 
sare forced into the union, would prove elements 
of weakness and prepare the way for disintegra- 
tion. 
Danger of Trade-union Power.—An important 
argument against acceding to the demands of 
trade-unionists for the closed shop is the danger 
involved in granting too much power to the labor 
organizations. 
It is contended that it would be highly dan- 
gerous to allow a permanent and all-inclusive or- 
ganization of laborers to control such matters as 
admission to a trade, the introduction of improved 
machinery, and the rate of wages; that it is highly 
desirable that a trade-union should always be kept 
upon its good behavior by the knowledge that an 
unreasonable or selfish policy will drive both em- 
ployers and the public to seek relief by appealing 
to the non-union man. 
Injury to Business.—It is claimed that the 
open shop is necessary in order to preserve the 
liberty and protect the rights of employers: The 
closed shop means that none but union men shall 
be employed ; that the foreman shall be acceptable 
to the union and, therefore, presumably a member 
of it; that the rules of the workshop shall be 
made by the unions; and it is claimed that all this 
practically takes the management of the business 
out of the hands of the employers and places it 
with those who lack business responsibility. The 
men who have put their capital into the business 
can no longer control their own property, but are 
practically compelled to turn it over to the man- 
agement of an organization which deems its own 
interests in conflict with those of the capitalists. 
The closed shop would, it is claimed, be in- 
jurious to business and thus disastrous to the gen- 
eral welfare of society; 
By imposing on a shop where there is no dis- 
satisfaction, the liability of a sympathetic strike, 
or of a strike growing out of a quarrel with some 
other union; 
By taking the management out of the hands of 
the employers who have the greatest stake in the 
business, and thus inviting failure; 
By destroying all competition between good 
and poor workmen, and thus lowering the stand- 
ard of skill and resulting in an inferior product; 
By destroying all competition between union 
and non-union men and enabling the unions to 
force wages up to a point which the business could 
not stand; and, with a higher price for a poorer 
product, a closed shop could not compete with 
establishments not so handicapped. (See UNron- 
Ist and Non-UNIONISsT.) 
Papers on Trade-Unions. Publications of the 
American Economic Association. Third series. Vol. iv., 
No. 1. Feb., 19053 Employers and Employees. Full text 
of the addresses before the National Convention of Em- 
loyers and Employees, held at Minneapolis, Sept., tg02. 

ublic Policy. Chicago; jon Mitchell, Organized Labor, 
American Book and Bible House, Philadelphia, 1903; C. J. 
Bullock, The Closed Shop, in the Atlantic a rattan Oct., 
1904; H. L. Nelson, Industrial Liberty not Industrial An- 
archy, in the North American Review, April, 1904; John Bas- 
com, The Right to Labor, in the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Aug., 1904; Union vs. the Open Shop, in_Gunton’s 
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OPIUM TRAFFIC, THE: Opium was known 
to the ancients as a stimulant. Theophrastus, 
Dioskorides, and Pliny describe its culture and 
properties. It is alleged even that it was known 
in Homer’s time. Sanskrit has no term for it, 
altho other Oriental languages contain names 
derived from the Greek. The Arabs introduced 
opium into Europe and East India in the six- 
teenth century. Persia is said to have used it first 
as an intoxicant. China used it for this purpose 
about 1650. The East India Company monop- 
olized its production and traffic. The Chinese 
Government prohibited the importation of 
opium in 1820; it was, however, extensively 
smuggled into China. This led to the Opium 
War between China and England which ended 
1842, and to the Treaty of Tientsin (1858) in 
which England forced China to admit opium. In 
1876 some new regulations were made. About 
1850 opium began to be used in England and the 
United States as an intoxicant, and opium-dens 
exist in nearly all large cities of these countries. 
Lately a campaign against its use has been carried 
on, particularly in England. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment, too, has taken energetic measures to 
exclude foreign opium and to suppress its pro- 
duction within China (Nov., 1906). There are 
supposed to be 60,000,000 regular opium smokers 
and eaters who consume the larger proportion of 
the output; but one half of the total population is 
said to be more or less addicted to its use. 

Statistics.—China’s crop of poppy is estimated 
at 20,000 to 30,000 boxes per annum (since 1853); 
East India produced (1873-74) 6,358,495 kilo- 
grams of opium, 6,144,132 of which were imported 
into China. Asia Minor produces 300,000 kilo- 
grams annually. India’s revenue from opium 
was, in 1900-1, $24,633,280; in 1901-2, $20,804,- 
800; in 1905-6, $26,344,240; and in 1906-7, 
$23,189,120. That of China on native opium, 
1900-1, $1,595,780; 1905-6, $576,000, and on 
imported, $3,600,000. In 1880 the opium revenue 
of India represented 14 per cent of the aggregate; 
in 1906 only 7 per cent. 

These figures prove that England has been the 
greatest sinner in regard to the opium traffic. 
The Chinese Government has made protests 
against its importation, because they have recog- 
nized its pernicious effects upon Chinese subjects. 
The Turks look upon an opium-eater or smoker 
with contempt. These attitudes show that the 
Orientals know how baneful the use of opium is, 
both on the physique, mind, and morals. There 
has, however, always existed an influential party 
in England protesting against this traffic by the 
Indian Government, and the agitation is begin- 
ning to bear fruit, as the decrease in the revenue 
shows. 


OSTROGORSKI, MOYSEY YAKOVLEVICH: 
Russian member of the Duma; born in 1852; a 
Jew; representative (Constitutional Democrat) 
from Grodno Province to the first Duma; grad- 
uate of the Law School of St. Petersburg Uni- 
versity, he was for a time student of the Paris 
School of Philosophy and Political Science, and 
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served in the Legislative Department of the Min- 
istry of Justice. He is the author of several 
judicial works. 


OVERBERGH, CYRIL VON: Belgian econo- 
mist; born in Brussels, 1866, he studied at the 
Catholic University of Louvain, in Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, and England. Was made 
commissioner to the king in the precinct of 
Courtroi and professor of sociology at Louvain; 
chief of cabinet of Ministry of Justice in Brussels 
1893; chief of Cabinet of Ministry of the Interior 
and Public Instruction in 1895; general direct- 
or of superior learning of science and letters in 
1900. Founded in 1901 the Society of Sociology 
in Belgium and became its permanent president. 
Is president of the Belgium Society of Social 
Economy at Brussels and numerous other scien- 
tific societies. Author of ‘‘La réforme de la 
bienfaisance’’ (1900); ‘‘Les courants socialo- 
gique du XIX siécle’’ (1900); ‘‘Le Materialism 
historique de Karl Marx’’ (1903); ‘‘La classe 
sociale’? (1904). Address: 102 Chaussées de 
Vieurgat, Brussels. 


OVERCROWDING: We consider in this ar- 
ticle the facts as to the overcrowding of large 
cities. (For the methods of dealing with the 
problem, see GARDEN CiTIEs; Housinc; MopEL 
VILLAGES.) 

The problem of overcrowding is not identical 
with that of the tenement question (see TENE- 
MENTS), for there may be serious overcrowding 
where there are no tenements (large buildings 
crowded with families of the poorer classes). 
London has few large tenements yet most serious 
overcrowding ; Chicago, compared with New York, 
has been said to have no tenement-house prob- 
lem, yet the Chicago City Homes Association in 
the winter of 1900-1 found some areas very 
densely crowded. One seventh of one acre had 
a ratio of 900 to the acre. Double-deckers were 
on the increase, and there were then almost 100 
within a limited field of investigation. 

The overcrowding in New York is, however, 
probably the most serious in the world, because 
New York City has both overcrowding and the 
tenement evil, too, and both in the worst forms. 
(See TENEMENTS.) Certain portions of New 
York City are the most densely populated spots 
in the world. The following table from the cen- 
sus for 1900 gives the general situation in the 
more crowded cities of the United States. 

The census says: 


The city of New York as now constituted has, according 
to the census of 1900, 249,991 dwelling-places, containing 
an aggregate population of 3,437,202. Of the whole number 
of dwelling-places in the city in 1900, 95,433. OF 38.2 per 
cent, contain from 2 to 6 persons; 60,672, or 24.2 per cent, 
contain from 7 to 1o persons, and 89,654, Or 35.9 per cent, 
contain 11 persons or more, leaving 4,232, Or 1.7 per cent 
for dwellings containing only 1 person. In Manhattan and 
Bronx boroughs—equivalent to New York City as it ex- 
isted in 1890—more than one half of all the dwellings contain 
II persons or more, while in Brooklyn borough—equivalent 
to Brooklyn city in 1890—this number of persons is con- 
tained in more than three tenths of all the dwellings in that 
borough in 1900. These proportions for New York City as 
now constituted can be compared with similar proportions 
for Philadelphia, which has about nine tenths as many 
dwelling-places housing less than two fifths the amount of 
population, and with Chicago, where nearly four fifths as 
many dwelling places house about one half as much ula- 
tion. In Philadelphia by far the largest proportion of the 
dwellings—y72.8 per cent—contain from 2 to 6 persons each, 
as compared with 21.4 per cent for those with from 7 to 10 
persons, and only 4.2 per cent for those with 11 or more 
persons. Of all the dwellings in Chicago in 1900 about one 
fourth—25.8 per cent—contain 11 persons or more, 44.1 per 
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OVERCROWDING IN THE UNITED STATES 
” , 
Population < 2 ee 
PER CENT OF POPULATION IN DWELL- 2.9 
WWosliarnies ASSEMBLY DisTRICT ~s 
> 
1900 1905 roa 1900 | 1905 
21 per- | | Kr c [cj — 
Cities tto1o | 1r1to1s | 16 to 20 eonwand ; 
persons | persons | persons | ~ Gver East Side, south of 
Fourteenth Street: 
PPR iain eee e Reson EA A ti 58,448 ert ae 170.4 
. re eis ae ee erie oe 76,852| 90,941] 14,089|462.9'547.8 
1900] 1890] 1900/ 1890) 1900] 1890) 1900] 1890 OMe okelt See Foret Me 64,286] 73,964] 9,678/345 .61397.6 
se anal ce | al hl al jo 2 Ol [es BRE Nein cate Saha 72,125] 71,2411 1884/735.9|727.9 
EO Rs cobs et da basa es 65,785] 74,330] 8,545|577.0|652.0 
Boston, Mass... .../50.5/52.2/23.8|22.8|r11. 1/11. 1/14.6|13.9 TS ce aa. fe eee 72,897| 74,449] 1,552|455.6/465.3 
Chicago, Ill... ... ./48.9/50.8/21.6}20.5/11.6|12. 1/17.9|16.6 TAs ira caper Skee eee 54,847] 65,392] 10,545|340.6/406.1 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ..|55 .6/48.5|18.3|17.8]10.0]11.8}16.1/21.9 ROR hed nd Piece aaa 73,834] 94,210] 20,3761447.4|570.9 
Fall River; Mass272/3229}).. 53/2 2.5)... .|15'-0]./.%..|30-6] 01. ——. |———_ 
see DALY Ned 3 50.0/50.6/15.6/15.6| 9.3]10.3/25.1/23.5 533.394| 602,975] 69,58 11382.9/432.8 
ewack, Ni dona. 55.7|60.0|20.6/20.5| 9.7| 9.3|14.0]10.2 —— | ——_ 
Wew Vork, No Ys .|20eu1.c.|IFi3le +. oF 7.816 PY Vaio East Side, north of 
Manhattan and Fourteenth street: 
Bronx boroughs!|13.9]16.5] 7.3} 8.8] 6.2] 8.0/72.6/66.7 LS eh RO A Ee ne 45,197] 48,739] 3,512/191.5|206.5 
Brooklyn __bor- Ge atria ett e, 4 \\ hate a erete 42,596] 44,392] 1,796|229.0/238.6 
OUSH 2 ecren.s os 40.0/43.3/17.5/19.0/11.1/12.0/31.4]/25.7 Dr iin + ee eee at oF 48,796] 51,762] 2,966|223.8/237.4 
Worcester, Mass.../45.2|..../24.8 blest) Cec aO.Ag acter, 2A Noe webaa chee citrevetinsertens $1,209] 60,161] 8,952|/147.1|172.8 
ts SOOO ea Cerin. Aries 60,108] 3,226}253.9|262.8 
hk BEIT A Wie ft. kee 46,123] 51,842 ,719|277.8/351. 
1 New York City in 1890. SOR Ma ine tatiana || 158,796] #67. 006 3268 pet ibe Ba 4 
2 Brooklyn city in 1890. 32 ansiccinee bye farses oes |, 00,379) 105,156] 24,7771140.41 18325 
33<:-e++-s52--2--- 4+.) $8,112} 70,696] 12,584] 150.9|183.3 
cent from 2 to 6 persons, and 28.6 per cent from 7 to ro per- 34 38,296] 43,743] 5,447|137-7|157-3 
sons. Considered with respect to population, the differences Fo SRN kGabAT cae 
are even more significant. New York City has very nearly 526,318] 598,295] 71,977|185.7|211.1 
three fourths of its population in 1900 living in dwellings F BLA ie ———= | =— 
containing 11 Or more persons, as against not much more Fifth Avenue districts: 
than one half for Chicago and not much more than one Sialaluiae «4 sls dva ays, svete ole 37,951] 38,613 662/137 .0/139.6 
eighth for Philadelphia. The proportion of the population ?25-----++---++-++-+-- 36,800] 39,721] 2,921] 80.0} 86.3 
—86.1 per cent—contained in dwellings with 11 or more per- BT ceca as cetecieseccens 36,984] 34,952] 12,032] 85.2] 80.5 
sons in Manhattan and Bronx boroughs, is very much larger 2Qevreee cece rece eeeee 51,674) 52,431 757| 44.8] 45.4 
than in Brooklyn borough, where it is 60 per cent, orin the 3!---------.....--...] 78,013] 103,691] 25,678/165 .9/220.6 
remainder of the greater city, where it is between 20 and 26 SaaS 
per cent. Boston has very nearly one half of its population 241,422| 269,408] 27,986] 86.4] 96.4 
contained in dwellings with 11 or more persons, but in Fall A =———— ae SSS = 
River and Worcester, in the same state, the proportions are West Side: 
even larger, this class of dwellings containing 67.1 per cent cr) 25,959] 24,030] 11,929] 49.9| 46.2 
of the population of Fall River and 54.8 per cent of that of Bence eens case scene 47,295| 59,041] 11,746|205 .6,256.7 
Worcester. One half of the population of Jersey City is DS SOBY SOR me ao ee ee 41,979| 42,246 267|141.3|142.2 
contained in dwellings with 11 persons or more, and the Qe +a ee 42,361] 47,057] 4,696/160.4/178.2 
proportions in Cincinnati and Newark—44.4 and 44.3 per 2 41,247| 33,990] 17,257|212.6]/170.0 
cent respectively—are very nearly as large. 13.. 37,572] 40,879] 3,307/199.8/219.7 
New York City has considerably more than one half of its ES eae iain sie akaieysi sse(s/xreune 38,911} 40,994] 2,083/313.8/330.5 
opulation in dwellings containing over 20 persons, and a 49,975] 44,898] 3,923/181.3]198.6 
anhattan and Bronx boroughs have very nearly three 19----+-+-++++se--45- 65,025] 77,903] 12,878|108.3/129.8 
fourths of their entire population in such dwellings. 2 89,050] 113,809] 24,759] 83.3|106.5 
More than three tenths of the population of Brooklyn 9340547 2 ja-nfaysiia se 51.5 suse wiase 78,585] 107,168] 28,583| 23.7] 32.4 


borough and of Fall River and one fourth of the population 
of Jersey City are also contained in dwellings with more 
than 20 occupants, 


Yet this does not adequately present the situa- 
tion because it gives no information as to the size 
of the dwellings. This, however, has been done 
for New York City by the investigations of the 
New York Federation of Churches (g. v.), using 
also census returns. It gives the following re- 
sults for the various boroughs: 


Popula- Density 

Acres tion per acre 
MATIN etaths oe. octave ier sl4 14,110 | 2,112,380 149 
POUR. teicce se ae ts 26,017 271,630 10 
Brooklyntetcss:. sia. sel: 49,608 | 1,358,686 28 
 preteom SE Aas iL oh at ee kal set 82,883 198,240 2 
TETIERIOTIG: 04g ais > Liu: 5; sis Ces 36,600 78,846 2 
209,218 | 4,013,781 19 


This is for the whole city, including the por- 
tions not yet built up. For certain districts, 
however, the Bulletin of the Federation for April, 
1906, gives the following table: 


The following are the populations, in 1905 and 1900, of the 
assembly districts of Manhattan Island, with their gains of 
population, and their comparative density in 1905 and in 


3900: 


548,959] 632,015] 83,056] 78.2] 90.2 


1 Loss. 


The increase south of Fourteenth Street since 1900 has 
been 80,327 persons, a larger increase than in any other 
section of Manhattan or Bronx. 

In 1855 there were 417,476 persons south of Fourteenth 
Street. There has, therefore, been an increase of 69,886 
in each of the five decades since that time, but the increase 
in the last five years alone has been 80,327 persons. .. . 


If the remainder of New York were peopled as 
densely as the lower East Side of Manhattan it 
could contain the whole population of the United 
States, continental and insular, as in 1900, plus 
almost the whole population of Canada. 

Certain blocks, however, have a much higher 
density than this. According to an article by 
Mr. Finley in the Federation’s Bulletin (No. 4, 
1906), there are fifty-one blocks in Manhattan 
with populations of over 3,000 inhabitants each. 
One block on the West Side has a population of 
6,173, and a density of 1,145 per acre. Several 
smaller blocks, mainly on the East Side, with 
smaller populations have still higher densities. 

In no other cities in the U. S. does such over- 
crowding exist. Yet other cities have conditions 
bad enough. According to an investigation of 
certain districts of Chicago, made in 1905 (re- 
ported in Charities, Jan. 6, 1906), and compared 
with an investigation of the same in 1900, there 
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Following is the list of twelve blocks with densities of over 
1,100 to the acre: 


DENSITY 
BLock BouNDARIES 

1905 | 1900 
Cherry-Jefferson-Monroe-Rutgers..........+. 1,458 | 1,000 
Cherry-Clinton-Monroe-Jefferson............ 1,422 | 1,171 
Forsyth-East Houston-Chrystie-Stanton..... 1,30r | 1,123 
Clinton-Stanton-Suffolk-Rivington.......... 1,291 818 
Rivington-Sheriff-Stanton-Willett........... 1,273 | 1,144 
Cherry-Montgomery-Monroe-Clinton......... 1,218 703 
Rivington-Willett-Stanton-Pitt............. 1,203 | 1,190 
Rivington-Columbia-Stanton-Sheriff......... 1,172 772 
Rivington-Goerck-Stanton-Lewis............ 1,163 980 


West Sixty-first Street-Amsterdam Avenue- 
West Sixty-second Street-West End Avenue] 1,145 553 


Elizabeth-East Houston-Mott-Prince...... _».| 1,108 | 1,025 
East Second Street-Avenue C-East Third 
StreetsA venue Bis. ..0 coc hous eee cee 1,004 900 


has been little or no improvement. There were 
found 87 city lots wholly built over, 144 more lots 
go-100 per cent built over. There were 730 rear 
buildings occupied by 3,545 persons; 983 rooms 
were ‘‘dark, very dark, or dark and gloomy”; 
4,845 persons, of whom 2,652 were children, lived 
in basements or cellars. ‘There were 161 bath- 
tubs for 1,598 houses and 21,612 people. Gar- 
bage was uncollected or dumped in the yards. 

After Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, and Jersey 
City have the most overcrowding, tho in propor- 
tion to their size, Hoboken, N. J., and Fall River 
and Holyoke, Mass., have worse conditions. The 
following table from the census gives the general 
situation: 


Ba 
: Bag 
City Popula- | Dwell- | Fami- | & gs 
tion ings lies % @ g 

3) 
pee 

4° 
Baltimore, Md.......... 508,957| 89,442| 105,584 Ba7 
Boston, Mass)....cdca.. 560,892] 66,482) 117,244 8.4 
Buftalo, Ny xe owe oe ot 352,387| 49,914| 73,631 7.1 
Chica goat seaee cn 1,698,575] 193,895] 359,900] 8.8 
Cincinnati, Ohio........ 325,902] 40,634] 74,536] 8.0 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 381,768] 63,205] 81,519 6.0 
Columbus, Ohio......... 125,560| 24,219| 27,582 5.2 
Denver: Colts nese. 133,859] 27,100] 30,936 4.9 
Detroit; Michiiv. >. secae: 285,704] 52,046] 60,505 5-5 
Fall River, Mass........ 104,863 9,509| 21,027} 11.0 
Rarceord, Conn Woe 79,850] 9,699] 17,231 8.2 
Hoboken, Ne J aancara sits 59,304] 4,188] 13,431] 14.2 
Holyoke, Mass.......... 45,712 4,211 8,936] 10.9 
qeuese Citys Ne Meeasce 206,433| 23,627| 44,760 8.7 
ansas City, Mo.+...... 163,752] 28,027] 36,496 5.8 
Louisville, Ky.......... 204,731| 34,655|° 44,912 GEG) 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 285,315} 45,809] 59,806 6.2 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 202,718] 31,836] 42,536 6.4 
Newark, N.J...........| 246,070] 30,307] 54,654 8.1 
New Orleans, La........ 287,104] 52,988] 61,775 5-4 
New York, N. Y........ 3,437,202| 249,991] 735,621| 13.7 

Manhattan and Bronx 

DOFGUBHEs. och cu vo 2,050,600] 100,547] 433,953] 20-4 
Brooklyn borough... .] 1,166,582] 113,972] 255,821 10.2 
Queens borough...... 152,999| 24,221] 32,121 6.3 
Richmond borough... 67,021] 11,251] 13,726 6.0 
Omaha, IN GUD ete aie, ia eit 102,555] 18,027] 20,723 Abd 
Philadelphia, Pa........] 1,293,697] 241,589| 265,880 5.4 
Pittsburg, (Pasi cise). 321,616] 50,104] 63,959 6.3 
St. Louis, Owe ace lnhatal exe's 575,238] 82,260] 123,719 7.0 
mt. Patil, Minne. ose occas 163,005] 24,681] 30,919 6.6 
San Francisco, Cal...... 342,782] 53,323] 71,6907 6.4 
Washington, D.C....... 278,718] 49,385] 56,678 5.6 


The totals for the 160 cities of continental U. S. having at 
least 25,000 inhabitants are as follows: Total population, 
19,718,312; total dwellings, 2,884,621; total families, 4,217,644; 
private families—number 4,137,279, population 18,632,457; 
families not private, 80,365. Average number of persons to 
a dwelling, 6.8; family, 4.7; private family, 4.5. 
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EUROPE 


For Great Britain, see special article, Housinc 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

In Germany, overcrowding has long been a 
ere question. (See Hovusinc.) In 1891 

erlin had 367,000 families in 21,600 buildings, or 
an average of 17 families under one roof, not one 
family in 600 having a house of their own. The 
cellar dwellings in Germany ranged from 6} per 
cent of the population in Hamburg to 7# in Ber- 
lin. In Breslau, Dresden, and Magdeburg, nearly 
half the population lived in dwellings with only 
one room and a small half room or closet, without 
ventilation or light. Since then, and especially 
recently, considerable effort has been made to re- 
lieve the situation. Yet a report on the condi- 
tions in Prussia in 1900 found that in many 
towns from 10 to 20 per cent of the dwellings, with 
either no heatable room or only one, lodged on an 
average 6 or more persons, the average at Halle 
being 20.20 per cent, Barmen 22.35, and Posen 
(the highest) 24.07. German cities are, moreover, 
growing in population, so that the demand for 
houses is great.and rents high. A dwelling with 
one heatable room in Berlin rents for $58 per 
year, and even one in a cellar for $49; on the fifth 
or higher stories or attics for over $48. Even in 
small towns, like Mayence, one room rents for 
$32.50 per year. In Germany, too, as in Great 
Britain, there is great scarcity of proper housing 
in even the rural districts, resulting in overcrowd- 
ing, promiscuity, and other evils. 

Undoubtedly the most important recent con- 
tribution to international comparisons in over- 
crowding is Dr. Arthur Shadwell’s “‘Industrial 
Efficiency”’ (1906), vol. ii., chap. xi. He gives the 
following interesting table: 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS TO A HOUSE 


London. «1.2.6 2 Deru aisle 46.6 New York.... 13.7 
Manchester..... 4.9 Breslau...... 39.1. «CHICAGO, i. 0 8.8 
Birmingham.:.. 4.8 Leipzig .. 27.0 Philadelphia. 5.4 
Leeds’. cchfmstliace 4.5 Dresden..... 29.5 . Bostonas wees 8.4 
Sheffield...,...4.8 Hanover..... 20.1. Pittsburg... 6.3 
Bradford... .<. 4.3 Dusseldorf... 19.4 Providence... 7.0 
Bolton enamine 4.6 Chemnitz....29.1 Fall River.... 11.0 
QOldhamiijacosnr 4.5 Elberfeld.... 18.7. Lowell....... 6.9 
Halifax... os 0/4ean DALIRON rani 18.0 Lawrence.... 7.7 
Wolverhampton 4.8 Essen....... 18.6 New Bedford. 7.1 


But obviously these figures imply different 
kinds of houses. John Burns, before the National 
Housing Congress of 1907, spoke of New York 
as where people live in tenements; Berlin, where 
people live in barracks; and London, where they 
live in houses. : 

When it comes, however, to the number of 
persons to a room, Germany still shows very much 
the worst general conditions, tho a few places in 
the U. S. are much worse. Two persons to a 
room has been the official stone adopted in 
England, and anything beyond this is called 
‘‘overcrowding.”’ Dr. Shadwell finds in Eng- 
land in 1901 only 8.2 per cent of the people over- 
crowded by this standard; 5.8 per cent in rural 
and 8.9 per cent in urban districts. In the U. S. 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor (see above) reports for 
1903 a general average for the U. S. of 1.04 
room per individual. In Germany the Reichs- 
Arbettsblatt (March, 1905) reported for 908 house- 
holds an average of 3.03 persons to a room. © But 
Berlin is exceptionally overcrowded, and this was 
undoubtedly among the poor. Still Dr. Shad- 
well finds in Germany ‘‘a real house famine,” 
while in England and America there is not, save in 
specially congested localities.’ Apart from over- 
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crowding, however, he finds insanitary housing 
much less common in Germany than in England. 
Of Germany he says: ‘‘The home is rarely neg- 
lected ; inadequate it may be in size, but it is kept 
clean and decent, as are the children.’’ Of Eng- 
land he says: ‘‘We have a class, diminishing but 
still pretty large, which turns any quarter that it 
inhabits into a slum. . . . Our public sanitation 
is on a higher level than that ca ater other land, 


but nowhere have I A seed bcp so dirty in their” 


persons and living in the midst of such voluntary 
dirt as in this country.’’ Of the U.S. he says: 
“‘The older and larger towns have their full share 
of dirt, darkness, and dilapidation, but I have 
been struck by the comparative absence of slums 
in manufacturing towns of medium size.”’ 
REFERENCE: See Hovusinc. 


OVERPRODUCTION is defined by the ma- 

ority report of the English Commission on the 
epression of Trade and Industry as ‘‘the pro- 

duction of commodities, or even the existence of 
a capacity for production, at a time when the de- 
mand is not sufficiently brisk to maintain a re- 
munerative price to the producer.’’ The report 
affirms that ‘‘such an overproduction has been 
one of the prominent features of the course of 
trade during recent years, and that the depression 
under which we are now suffering may be par- 
tially explained by this fact.’’ The minority re- 
port lays still more emphasis upon “‘systematic 
overproduction,” and says that “‘the demand for 
commodities does not increase at the same rate as 
formerly, and that our capacity for production 
is consequently in excess of our home and ex- 
port demand, and could, moreover, be consid- 
erably increased, at short notice, by the fuller 
employment of labor and appliances now par- 
tially idle.’’ Similarly says Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright in his ‘‘ Report on Industrial Depres- 
sions’’ (Washington, 1886, p. 89): ‘‘So far as the 
factories and the operatives of the countries 
concerned are to be taken into consideration (Eng- 
land, the United States, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many), there does exist a positive and emphatic 
overproduction, and the overproduction could 
not exist without the introduction of power 
machinery at a rate greater than the consuming 
power of the nations involved and of those de- 
pendent upon them demands; in other words, the 
overproduction of power wie eee 

logically results in the overproduc- 

preneaes. tion of goods made with the aid of 
such machinery, and this represents 
the condition of those countries de- 
pendent largely upon mechanical industries for 
their prosperity.” Mr. Edward Atkinson, in 
numerous essays, and Mr. David A. Wells, in his 
“‘Recent Economic Changes,’’ argues the same 


View 


way. 

de Europe Lord Playfair, writing in 1888, 
adduces for this position the authority of Dr. A. 
von Studnitz, Piermez, Jules Duckerts, Laveleye, 
Trasenster, Annecke, and Engel. Mr. Wells finds 
the asserted excess of production due to three 
prime causes: First, increased capacity of pro- 
duction; second, improved methods of distribu- 
tion; third, the opening up of new abundant sup- 
plies of raw material. (For details on these 

oints see articles MACHINERY and COMMERCE.) 
Mtr Hobson (‘‘The Evolution of Modern Capi- 
talism,’”’ p. 173) shows that the rise of produc- 
tiveness in machinery in England, between 1850 
and 1885, may be roughly estimated at 40 per 
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cent, while Mr. Wright, in the above-mentioned 
report, shows that in the U. S., between 1866 
and 1886, the gain of machinery—taking the 
aggregate, as measured by ‘‘the displacement of 
muscular labor’’—was more than one third, while 
in some trades the improvement of mechanical 
productiveness for labor was from 50 to 300 per 
cent. Commerce has made even greater gains. 
A ton of wheat can now be hauled by sea at less 
than a farthing per mile. The opening of the 
Suez Canal is said to have destroyed a tonnage of 
two millions. Raw material can be delivered in 
bulk in England at only a trifle more than the 
cost of its production in its far-away home. All 
this has enormously increased the capabilities 
of production. The amount of overproduction 
must, as Mr. Hobson has pointed out in his 
‘Evolution of Modern Capitalism,’’ by no means 
be measured by the amount of goods actually 
produced for which there are no buyers; this is 
but a small portion of the evil. A far greater 
evil is that the factories are often able to pro- — 
duce in a short while far more than there is any 
hope of selling, and so they stop work. This 
produces not only a glut upon the market, but 
shuts down factories, workshops, mines, railway 
enterprises, etc. 


The circle of our production is thus stated by Hobson 
(idem, p. 179): ‘“‘Improved machinery of manufacture and 
transport enables larger and larger quantities of raw material 
to pass more quickly and more cheaply through the several 
processes of production. Consumers do not, in fact, increase 
their consumption as quickly and to an equal extent. Hence 


‘the outward flow of productive goods is checked in one or 


more of the manufacturing stages, or in the hands of the 
merchants or even in the retail shops. This congestion of 
the channels of production automatically checks production, 
depriving of all use a large quantity of the machinery and a 
large quantity of labor, The general fall of money income 
which has necessarily followed from a fall of prices, uncom- 
pensated by a corresponding expansion of sales, induces a 
shrinkage of consumption. Under deprest trade, while 
the markets continue to be glutted with unsold goods, only so 
much current production is maintained as will correspond 
to the shrunk consumption of the deprest community. 
Before the turn in the commercial tide, current production 
even falls below the level of current consumption of the glut 
of goods which had congested the machine. After the con- 
gestion which had kept prices low is removed, prices begin to 
rise, demand is more active at each point of industry, and we 
see the usual symptoms of reviving trade. 


Thus analyzing the cycle, Mr. Hobson argues 
that the root evil is underconsumption rather 
than overproduction, a thought which we shall 
revert to later. Here we notice that English 
economists have largely denied the possibility of 
a general condition of overproduction. They 
have argued that every one who produces creates 
a corresponding power toconsume. Producers 
may produce the wrong kinds of goods—goods 
for which there is no market—so that in certain 
trades or lines of goods there may be a trade 
overproduction, but the mere fact of production 
creates with it the ability to consume, so that 
the total production cannot be more than the 
total ability to consume. This argument Hob- 
son quotes from Adam Smith, McCulloch, and J. 
B. Say, but it is a superficial view. Hobson says: 
“The fallacy involved in the supposition that 
oversupply is impossible, consists in assuming 
that the power to consume and the desire to con- 
sume necessarily coexist in the same persons.” 
He instances the case of a glut of cotton goods, 
due to improved cotton machinery. The spin- 
ners and manufacturers have the desire to con- 
sume; that is, to exchange these goods for com- 
modities; but the ill-clad of Russia, East London, 
and even Manchester, who desire the cotton goods, 
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have no money nor anything else which the manu- 
facturers want, and so the manufacturers cannot 
sell to them. But the manufacturers can sell, it 
is said, to those who perhaps do desire the labor 
of the ill-clad; so they sell the cotton goods to 
merchants and buy what they want, while the ill- 
clad work for those who want their labor, and 
with their wages buy the cotton goods. Thus 
a roundabout exchange of goods arises, and 
Hobson says ‘‘this answer is valid on the as- 
sumption that the Lancashire producers desire 
to consume an equivalent of the goods they pro- 
duce.’’ But let us suppose, Hobson argues, that 
they do not desire to so consume. Suppose they 
desire not to consume so much, but to save or in- 
vest in more means of production, more mills, 
more means of transportation, etc. Then we have 
a production not balanced by an equal amount of 
consumption, and so there may be an overpro- 
duction. It is true that they may desire to pro- 
duce more in order to consume more eventually, 
or to have their children consume more; still, 
temporarily, they do not consume as much as 
they produce, and so there is a cycle or season of 
overproduction which may occur in enough trades 
to be general. Hence Hobson argues that there 
may be too much saving; that all would be well 
if men would consume more—consume as much 
as they produce. Hence he maintains that the 
real trouble is not overproduction, but under- 
consumption; that a too sudden development 
of railroad-building, factory-building, etc., stim- 
ulates the market for a while, but leads to a tem- 
porary overproduction, which should have been 
avoided by more immediate consumption and less 


investment. 

Socialists, however, find this analysis of 
Hobson’s but partial. Why do not the ill-clad 
in Russia and London buy cotton goods? Be- 
cause they have no money? Why do they not 
work and earn money? Some of them can find 
no work; others of them are too shiftless or too 
undisciplined to be willing to do work which is 
in demand. But why are they shiftless? Why 
have they so little energy? Very largely, Social- 
ists say, because of their environment, and still 
more largely because of their early environment. 
(See Poverty, Causes oF.) How can good en- 
vironment be obtained? By self-effort, say some. 
But this is making the end develop the means. 
The question is, how to produce self-effort. You 
must have somewhat of good environment to 
produce self-effort. By wise charity, say others: 
model dwellings, penny savings-banks, etc. But 
charity, even Associated Charity (g. v.), admits 
by its leaders to-day that it cannot meet the 
whole problem. It takes the united 
action of society to reach the prob- 
lem. Cities, municipalities, in spite 
of theorists, are more and more being 
driven to care for the helpless and 
the shiftless. But the cities cannot employ the 
unemployed, it is said, without such taxation as 
will crush the activities of those who are ener- 
getic and have self-help. Then let the municipali- 
ties themselves produce; themselves conduct nat- 
ural monopolies; themselves become producers, 
in a word; and the municipality can consume 
(that is, spend) every dollar it produces, by em- 
ploying men and women in productive work; 
that is, work that shall produce commodities, 
healthy homes, parks, art-galleries, etc. These 
commodities, parks, art-galleries, will not be them- 
selves commercially productive, but be produc- 
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tive of better life. Thus the shiftless and unem- 
ployed (for whatever reason they be unemployed) 
may be given opportunity or be compelled to 
work, and thus be able to consume more; a state 
which will in part, at least, equalize consumption 
with production. Therefore, even under the wage 
system, Socialists maintain that more social pro- 
duction can aid distribution and so aid consump- 
tion; while, if universal cooperation ever replace 
the wage system, and the functions of the cap- 
italist and the worker be not divided between 
two classes, but be united in the same class, then 
there will be little if any overproduction, and 
certainly no general overproduction, since when 
all men shall receive their share of what they 
produce, and one class shall not receive large 
profits and another scarcely a livelihood, all 
will have approximately equal ability to con- 
sume, and the wants of humanity can, as a whole, 
be not limited. It may even then be possible 
to produce more shoes than humanity can wear, 
but not for long. Hours can be limited and pro- 
duction so lessened; and at least there will not be 
the horrors that to-day accompany what is called 
overproduction, and which so excite the wrath of 
Socialists—an ‘‘overproduction”’ of shoes, when 
millions are going shoeless; an overproduction of 
“‘corn,’’ when thousands die of starvation; an 
“‘overproduction”’ of commodities which, some- 
times, even the very ‘‘hands”’ that have helped 
make them bitterly long for, but cannot buy. 
Socialists are never weary of picturing the piano- 
makers, who have no piano in their homes; the 
carpet-weavers, who return to bare floors; the 
garment-workers, who live in all but nakedness. 
It is little wonder the term ‘‘overproduction”’ 
seems to them a mockery and a lie. Neither 
overproduction nor underconsumption is to them 
the root evil, but unequal distribution. 
REFERENCES: Hobson’s Evolution of Modern Capitalism; 
Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Sciences; article Overproduc- 
tion, by A. T. Hadley; Carroll D. Wright’s Report on In- 
dustrial Depressions (First Annual Report of Commissioner 


of Labor, 1886); D. A. Wells's Recent Economic Changes, 
chap. iii.; J. S. Mill’s Political Economy, book iii., chap. xiv. 


OVERTIME is the time that employees work 
beyond the customary or legal hours. The prac- 
tise of working overtime exists, particularly in 
England, in almost all trades to some degree, and 
in some trades is almost universal and carried to a 
large extent. When firms, as in the engineering, 
printing, or dressmaking trades, have orders that 
must be filled speedily, they often seem all but 
compelled to work their employees overtime. And 
often employees are glad to do so—though 
whether wisely or not we shall in a moment con- 
sider—first, because they are glad to work more 
and so earn more, and secondly, because most 
firms (though not all) pay at higher rates for 
overtime than for work in ordinary hours. The 
law, too, usually allows overtime in certain trades 
for certain reasons, provided that the employees 
are paid for it. We shall see that even this paid 
overtime is a questionable advantage and a ques- 
tionable necessity; but in some trades overtime 
is the rule and not paid for. In some trades, usu- 
ally those paying the lowest wages, and usually 
employing girls, children, or the less intelligent 
men and women, employees are continually com- 
pelled to work overtime without extra payment, 
on threat of being discharged. Cases are by no 
means rare where girls and even men are locked 
in and compelled to work, sometimes late into 
the night, with no extra pay. Usually the firm 
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goes through the form of getting the employ- 
ees to consent; the employees usually consent, 
knowing that if they do not they will be soon 
discharged. Sometimes the firms gain the em- 
ployees’ consent by offering a little lunch, or, oc- 
casionally, a drink. In the clothes-making trade 
of all descriptions, and in smaller shops of vari- 
ous trades, overtime is a very great evil. (See 
E1cut-Hour MoveEMEntT; also SWEATING Sys- 
TEM.) Even where firms pay employees for over- 
time and pay well, the better-informed employees 
usually do not desire it; and sometimes do not 
desire it even when, in order to stand 
well with the boss, they consent. 
The reason why it is an evil, even 
when well paid for, is, first, because 
it very seriously prevents the reduc- 
tion of the actual working-hour’$ and thus for- 
feits all the very great advantages of the short- 
hour movement. (See E1GHt-Hour MOVEMENT.) 
Often, and particularly in England, overtime 
work renders practically nugatory the effect of 
short-hour legislation. Second, overtime, even 
when seemingly paid for, is not really paid for, 
and employees get no more pay than they would 
if they did not work overtime. This is for the 
reason that what determines the rate of pay is 
not the amount done or the hours worked, but 
the standard of living of the operatives in the 
given trade. Under competition no firm can 
long afford to*give higher pay than the lowest 
for which operatives of the requisite ability are 
willing to work. What this is depends on what 
it costs the operatives to live. In the long run 
it is found that few operatives get more than 
what their standard of life demands (though this, 
of course, varies very much between skilled and 
unskilled trades, etc.). Therefore, if employees 
by working overtime earn more, the firm can, and 
often under competition must, lower the general 
rate of wages; and the employee finds himself 
working overtime and yet earning no more than 
before. (See WacGeEs; also PreceE Work.) 

Nor is overtime always so necessary or ad- 
vantageous to employers as they imagine. Oc- 
casionally, in some trades, as those above men- 
tioned, it does seem necessary; but 
usually even where it seems neces- 
sary, if it were absolutely forbidden, 
customers would learn to think 
ahead and give their orders in time 
to have them fulfilled in ordinary hours; the firms 
would do just as much work, with less friction, 
with less payment at high rates for overtime, and, 
above all, with less demoralizing effects on their 
employees. Sometimes employees who work 
overtime will slacken work in ordinary times in 
order to get the higher rate of pay for overtime 
work. Mr. Rae (‘‘Eight Hours for Work,’ p. 
122) says: 

Mr. Spill, an india-rubber manufacturer, informed the 
Children’s Employment Commission that he found working 
overtime extremely unprofitable, because his men used to 


loiter over their work in the regular hours in order to get 
better pay for it by doing it during overtime. . 


Evils 
of Overtime 


Not 
Necessary 


Mr. Rae says again (idem, p. 98): 


The manager of a Massachusetts carpet-mill reports of the 
lengthening the ten-hours day by running overtime for a 
season, that the production increased for the first month 
after the overtime began, but then the men grew listless, 
the quantity of their output fell off, the quality of the goods 
deteriorated, and by the third month the books showed that 
the mill was doing no more in the day, with ten hours and 
overtime to boot, than it did before in the ten hours alone. 
The imposition of the strain takes time to tell to the full; 
the relaxation of the strain does the same, 
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65) that it is 


certainly very doubtful whether the world has ever gained 
anything by systematic overtime, and whether men would 
not do quite the same amount of work from year’s end to 
year's end if it were abolished altogether. Mr. Bowling, one 
of the factory inspectors, remarks that he was struck with the 
frequency with which employers said to him overtime was 
utterly unprofitable, and nobody can read any of the reports 
of commissioners on labor or trade questions without balan 
Struck with the same circumstance. Incidental overtime 
may be unavoidable in the engineering trade, but the per- 
sistent overtime now habitually wrought might probably be 
abolished with positive benefit to production, 


And yet in the engineering, printing, dress- 
making, and other similar trades, overtime is the 
rule. 


OWEN, ROBERT: “ The father of modern com- 
munism,”’ bornin Newtown, North Wales, in 1771. 
At ten years of age he was put to work in a dra- 
per’s shop, but later removed to Manchester, 
where, when only nineteen years old, he was 
manager of a large cotton-mill. In 1800 he pur- 
chased, with his partners, the New Lanark Mills 
on the Clyde, where Arkwright in 1789 had 
erected one of the earliest cotton-spinning es- 
tablishments. 

He tells, in his autobiography, with what 
enormous difficulties he had to cope when he 
purchased the property. Women and children 
were employed under conditions which debased 
both mind and morals; drunkenness and igno- 
rance, fifth and immorality, were the character- 
istics of the population. Owen believed, how- 
ever, in the omnipotent effect of circumstance in 
molding character; the notion that individuals 
form their own character he called “‘the enemy 
of humanity, the hydra of human calamity.” 
He therefore set himself to work out reform on 
this principle. 

Drunkenness was discountenanced by the in- 
troduction of resorts where the workmen could 
find both pleasure and profit; immorality was 
checked by informal lectures setting forth its 
practical evils, as well as by various ingenious 
contrivances calculated to appeal to the honor of 
the operatives; the employment of young chil- 
dren was discontinued; the homes of the people 
were materially improved; good, honest pro- 
visions were supplied at cost price; children’s 
schools were started, and insurance funds against 
old age and illness were not forgotten. 

Owen’s first book, ‘‘A New View of Society; or, 
Essays on the Principle of the Formation of the 
Human Character,” the first essay in which was 
published in 1813, argues that man’s character is 
made by circumstances, and that the one im- 
portant thing to do, therefore, is to establish a 
right physical, moral, and social environment. 

In 1815 Owen began an agitation for a factory 
law curtailing the hours of work, prohibiting in- 
fant labor, and affording health and education 
to operatives. 

The bill finally became a law in 1819. 

Owen’s first public cle in the path of socialism 
may be said to have been the famous report 
which, in 1817, he communicated to a committee 
of the House of Commons on the poor-laws. In 
this he pointed out that the only permanent 
remedy for distress was the united action of men 
and the subordination of machinery. For the 
treatment of pauperism he recommended co- 
operative communities. 

‘‘This,’’ says Professor Seligman, ‘‘was the 
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turning-point in his career and the virtual be- 
ginning of English socialism.’ 

Every one was to work for the benefit of all; 
the meals were to be cooked and eaten in com- 
mon; dormitories in the shape of parallelograms 
were to be erected, and the details of government 
regulated in the most minute manner. His plans 
were supported by many prominent men in Eng- 
land, including his special patron, the Duke of 
Kent, the father of Queen Victoria. But at this 
juncture his violent attack on all religions alien- 
ated the affections of many influential adherents 
—and it must be said that he showed a narrow- 
mindedness as great as that which he ascribed to 
his opponents. Owen was now a world regener- 
ator, an extremist, a socialistic idealist, whose 
confident anticipation of a millennium seemed to 
increase in inverse ratio to the failure of his 
schemes. 

In 1825 he purchased New Harmony of the 
Rappites (which see), in the United States, at the 
time of its purchase containing some 30,000 acres, 
3,000 of it under cultivation, with nineteen de- 
tached farms and a regular village with streets, 
squares, churches, schools, and other edifices. 
(See New Harmony.) Here Owen soon collected 
over goo souls of “‘all classes and conditions of 
men,’ which he endeavored to constitute into a 
community on the basis of exact equality, and 
in practise of community of labor and of goods. 

To enter into the details of his communities 
would be impossible. Owen made a triumphal 
visit to America in 1829, being greeted with uni- 
versal acclamation, as on the Continent ten years 


PACIFIC RAILWAY DEBTS: In order to aid 
the building of the Pacific Railway, Congress (see 
Crépir MosrLier) loaned the Central Pacific 
Railway Company, originally, $64,623,512. Bonds 
were issued at 6 per cent, maturing in 1895, ’96, 
97,98, and ’99. By 1895 it was estimated that 
there was due the government, for principal and 
interest, about $125,000,000, fully $70,000,000 
for the Central Pacific, and $55,000,000 for the 
Union. The exact figures at any given date can- 
not be stated with precision on account of the 
mass of counter-credits for services delayed, dis- 
puted, or otherwise in suspense. Some author- 
ities put it at $138,000,000. 

Concerning the transactions of the Pacific 
Company, the report of the Pacific Railway Com- 
mission of 1887 says, in brief: 


Congress enacted that the companies should have their 
stockfully paidin cash. The stock actually paid in amounted 
to $1,797,000; the stock paid in ‘“‘as sworn to’’ amounted to 
$97,098,000. The 2,496 miles of aided roads were built at a 
cost of $95,955,000. Shae and bonds were issued on these 
to the amount of $268,302,000, all of which was taken by the 
men who built and managed the roads. In the accounts of 
the Central Pacific Company the division of earnings for 
improper purposes amounted to many millions, through con- 
tracts made by Messrs. Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, and 
Crocker with themselves. They constructed 1,171 miles of 
road adjunct lines, at a cost of $27,217,000. On account of 
that construction, in addition to a small cash payment, they 
issued bonds to themselves to the amount of $33,722.000, 

and stock to the amount of $49,005,000. Then 

as directors of the Central Pacific, they took 

Management !eases of their own lines for the Central Pacific 
f Stock for $3,400,000 per annum; which was at the 

0 06 trate of nearly 13 per cent. Fifteen months 
ago [in 1886] three of these directors [Stan- 
ford, Huntington, and Crocker] contracted 
with themselves to build an extension of 103 miles. In pay- 
ment they issued stock to the amount of $8,000,000, and 
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before. He had almost completed negotiations 
with the Mexican Government for the grant of an 
immense tract—when suddenly, with the fall of 
the liberal government, all the bright prospects 
again vanished. 

After this Owen’s interest in cooperation 
gradually vanished, his energy being henceforth 
centered on the propagation of his all-embracing 
socialistic schemes. On returning from America 
he made London the seat of his activity. Re- 
peated addresses were issued, numerous asso- 
ciations formed, while the most bizarre ideas 
were proposed, such as the floating cooperative 
community on the Thames. In 1832 was es- 
tablished the ‘‘Labor Exchange System.”’ In 
1835 the word socialism first appears in Owen’s 
propaganda. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
win over the trade-unions, at whose first large 
congress he presided, Owen became still wilder. 
In 1850 he called the world a great lunatic asy- 
lum, but was still full of confidence; shortly after, 
he denied the right of property, and became an 
ardent spiritualist; and in his last year showed 
the persistence of his convictions by addressing 
an open letter to the potentates of the earth, and 
by writing an autobiography full of youthful en- 
thusiasm. He died in his native town, Nov. 19, 
1858. 

He was author of ‘‘Book of the New Moral 
World,” ‘‘Revolution in the Mind and Practise 
of the Human Race,”’ ‘‘The Life of Robert Owen, 
Written by Himself’’ (London, 1857). 


REFERENCE: The Life, Times and Labors of Robert Owen, by 
Lloyd Jones, 3d ed., 1900. 


bonds to the amount of $4,500,000, the market value of the 
stock and bonds being at the time $8,340,000. The actual 
cost of construction was $3,505,000, so that they personally 
profited by their own votes by that single transaction to the 
extent of $4,834,000, etc.,etc. Had the Pacific railroads been 
built and managed upon honest methods, had the govern- 
ment loan been properly applied, these companies, regarded 
as a whole, could have declared dividends at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum for eighteen years, from the date of actual 
completion to the present time, upon all the moneys that 
they would have been required to pay in to complete and 
equip the roads; they would have owned 2,495 miles of roads 
free from all debt, and worth $124,700,000, upon an original 
outlay of less than $35,490,381.44; three of them, the Union 
Pacific, Central Pacific, and Central Branch, could have repaid 
every cent of the principal and interest advanced by the govern- 
ment to date, and could have reduced their charges to shippers 
to the extent of over $140,000,000, or nearly $8,000,000 per 
year. But they chose dishonest methods. At the outset 
they divided $172,347,113 of fictitious capital, they dissipated 
over $107,000,000 which should have been applied to the 
payment of the principal and interest of the government debt, 
and they taxed shippers to the extent of over $140,000,000, 
or nearly $8,000,000 a year, to yd for the inflation of the 
capital of these companies, and for the vicious practises 
that crept into their management. 


Of the Union Pacific, writing in Everybody's, 
July, 1907, Mr. Will Payne says: 


The government and first-mortgage bonds covered the 
cost of building the line. The other $54,000,000 of securities 
represented profits. Presently Jay Gould took a hand in 
Union Pacific. He controlled the Wass Pacific and Denver 
Pacific, which together had $25,000,000 of common stock— 
all water and of little current value. He persuaded the 
directors of Union Pacific to buy these lines and to exchange 
Union Pacific stock at par for their bogus shares 

Overloaded Union Pacific went into bankruptcy in 1893, 
and was reorganized. Holders of the old bonds received in 
most cases par in new 4 per cent bonds with a bonus of 50 per 
cent in new preferred stock. There was issued $75,000,000 
of new preferred stock, practically all of which was given in 
bonuses to the old security holders and to the reorganization 
syndicate. The $61,000,000 of old common stock was con- 
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verted into the same amount of new common. Dividends 
of 10 per cent a year are now paid on this new common stock. 
Some part of this is due to Mr. Harriman’s brilliant specula- 
tions in the stock of other roads. The rest of it is due to a 
heavy traffic carried at rates higher than would yield a fair 
return upon the investment. Incidentally, the road received 
the gift of an empire in public lands. The moiety remaining 
unsold at the time of the reorganization was valued at 
$13,358,500. ‘ 4 4 

he Northern Pacific fared even better in this regard. The 
government gave it 40,000,000 acres of public lands—a piece 
of generosity which in no wise restrained the stock-watering 
proclivities of the builders and reorganizers. 

, 


PACKING-HOUSE INVESTIGATION: In 1005, 
Mr. Upton Sinclair, in a very widely read novel, 
“‘The Jungle,’’ described conditions of filth, hor- 
ror, and immorality, as existing in the Chicago 
meat packing-houses, sensational to the last de- 
gree, and supported them by definite and con- 
crete statements, challenging thé packing com- 
panies to sue him for libel if they were false. 
The companies only made general denial; the 

ublic became generally alarmed and incensed. 
renitent Roosevelt appointed Dr. Charles P. 
Neill, United States Commissioner of Labor, and 
Mr. James B. Reynolds to investigate the packing- 
houses. Upon their doing so, the president sent 
a special message to Congress with the report. A 
bill was passed somewhat meeting the situation; 
the companies undertook some cleaning and im- 
provement, tho great evils still exist. The re- 
port of the investigation committee is too long to 
give. We present here in condensed form the 
notice of it which appeared in the Outlook for 
June 16, 1906: 

The report of Messrs. Neill and Reynolds is the 
result of two weeks and a half spent in the inves- 
tigation in Chicago. As the president’s commis- 
sioners say in that report, they make no state- 
ment that was not verified by their ‘‘personal 
examination.’’ The statements they make are 
specific, and altho they mention no names, they 
state with detail what came under their observa- 
tion. Filth and unsanitary conditions they 
found before entering the buildings; the pave- 
ments are such as to retain the accumulated 
refuse; dead animals they saw left lying on the 
platforms. ‘‘The only excuse,” they report, 
“‘siven for the delay in the removal was that so 
often heard—the expense.’’ Within the build- 
ings the conditions they describe are’such that 
regard for decency makes Ral brief summary 
possible in these columns. alls, rafters, and 
supports, and usually the floors, are of wood. In 
many rooms the floors are ‘‘soaked and slimy.”’ 
Light and ventilation are wretched. Of many of 
the inside rooms the commissioners say ‘‘they 
may be best described as vaults in which the air 
rarely changes.’’ Even in outside rooms they 
found windows so dirty and walls so dingy that 
the light penetrated only twenty or thirty feet. 
“‘Usually the workers,” they say, ‘‘toil without 
relief in a humid atmosphere heavy with the odors 
of rotten wood, decayed meats, stinking offal and 
entrails.’’ Tables, carts, tubs, and other recep- 
tacles they also found in most cases to be of wood, 
and ‘‘frequently found water-soaked, only half 
cleansed, and with meat scraps and grease accu- 
mulations adhering to their sides and collecting 
dirt.” Such sanitary conveniences for the work- 
ing men and working women as they found were 
of the vilest. What they say with regard to the 
arrangement of the toilet facilities within the 

acking-houses we do not care here to repeat. It 
is sufficient to say that the facilities are about as 
bad as can be wellimagined, Those who care to 
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know the facts on this aspect of the subject can 
find them frankly stated in the report itself. The 
commissioners affirm that even in the newer build- 
ings the defects of the earlier structures are not 
remedied. The only model buildings to be found 
are one office building and two for cooling, stor- 
age, and sales purposes. 

_ As revolting as the buildings and their condi- 
tion were, the commissioners found the way in 
which the meat products were handled in Chicago 
to be equally repugnant. The meat 
that is to be sold in bulk, which is the 


one form in which an overwhelming pro 
Handli : cS er a. 
“ne cra portion of the meat is distributed, is 


handled with regard to cleanliness; 
but the commissioners report that 
“‘the parts that are sent from the cooling-room 
to those departments of the packing-houses in 
which various forms of meat products are prepared 
are handled with no regard whatever for cleanli- 
ness.” In other words, apart from the indecent 
and unwholesome surroundings, the offensiveness 
is to be found principally in the processes of 
preparing the canned meats. The commissioners 
describe the workers’ aprons as being, asa rule, 
“‘indescribably filthy.”’ Against these aprons and 
even dirtier clothing the commissioners saw the 
meats constantly pressed. The habits of the 
workers themselves, accustomed as they are toa 
most degrading environment, are such as to make 
the conveyance of tuberculosis and other disease 
germs most easy. As the meat is shoveled from 
the floors, piled on tables, and pushed to and fro 
in box-carts, it is liable to gather dirt and disease. 
When the commissioners called attention to this 
fact, “it was always the reply,’”’ they report, 
“that this meat would afterward be cooked,”’ 
and thus sterilized; but the commissioners add 
that this is not always the case. The commis- 
sioners, in commenting on the present method of 
inspection, declare, first, that it is most rigorous 
where it is least needed—namely, at the time of 
killing. It is while the meat is being handled 
that it is made loathsome. They found, for in- 
stance, stale meat scraps, and even bits of rope 
in tins with the label ‘‘ Quality Guaranteed.’’ Asa 
matter of fact, all that has been inspected is the 
carcass of the animal at the time of killing; and 
the government, of course, does not guarantee the 
quality. Inspection, moreover, does not apply 
to the health and comfort of the laborers. ‘‘The 
various departments,’ say the commissioners, 
““are under the direct control of superintendents 
who claim to use full authority in dealing with 
the employees and who seem to ignore all con- 
siderations except those of the account book.”’ 
That this fact is not only a menace to the social 
conditions of the community, but also to the 
physical well-being of the people of the nation, 
the commissioners recognize in these words: 


The neglect on the part of their employers to recognize 
or provide for the requirements of cleanliness and decency of 
the employees must have an influence that cannot be exag- 
gerated in lowering the morals and discouraging cleanliness 
on the part of the workers employed in the packing-houses. 
The whole situation as we saw it in these huge establishments 
tends necessarily and inevitably to the moral degradation of 
thousands of workers, who are forced to spend their working- 
hours under conditions that are entirely unnecessary and 
unpardonable, and which are a constant menace not only to 
their own health, but to the health of those who use the food 
products prepared by them. 


The packers’ reply is presumably the strongest 
that can be offered in refutation of the specific 
allegations of the president’s agents, for they 
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would certainly not have failed to deny them 
with equally specific detail if they could have 
done so. Their case would have been stronger if 
they had kept silence. 


PAINE, ROBERT TREAT: Philanthropist; 
born 1835, Boston, Mass.; educated at public 
schools, Harvard College, Harvard Law School. 
After two years in Europe he was admitted to the 
bar in’ 1859. Retired from the practise in 1872 
to devote himself to the benevolent enterprises 
with which he is identified. He was one of the 
founders, in 1878, of the Associated Charities of 
Boston. In 1879 he organized the Wells Memo- 
rial Institute to promote the welfare of working 
men and women. In 1888 he established the 
Workingmen’s Loan Association. He has built 
more than 200 houses for working men, selling 
them at moderate price and on easy credits. In 
1884 he was unsuccessful Democratic and Inde- 
pendent candidate for Congress. He is president 
of the American Peace Society, of the Associated 
Charities of Boston, and other organizations. 

Mr. Paine formerly advocated moderate tariff 
views—but for the last twenty years has been in 
favor of free raw material and an increasing 
measure of free trade. He believes that in social 
reform the great hope lies in the increasing interest 
which the well-to-do are taking in the welfare of 
the people; that personal service is the duty, the 
privilege, and the joy of life. Author of many re- 
ports, papers, pamphlets, circulars, and addresses 
on ‘‘Pauperism,”’ ‘‘Cooperative Banks,” ‘‘Homes 
for the People,’’ “‘The Inspiration of Charity,” 
“The Spiritual Efficiency of the Church,” etc., etc. 
Address: 6 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


PAINE, THOMAS: Radical; patriot; born at 
Thetford, in the county of Norfolk, England, 
1737. He was the son of a Quaker stay-maker, 
and learned his father’s trade, but did much pri- 
vate studying. In 1756 he served a short time 
on a privateer; in 1762 he obtained a post in the 
revenue service; in 1765 he was discharged for ir- 
regular conduct, but was restored the next year. 
Waiting for a vacancy, he taught school and 
preached. He published in 1772 ‘‘The Case of 
the Officers of the Excise,’’ which led to his dis- 
charge from the excise service in 1774. Invited 
by Franklin, he went to America, and soon found 
employment in Philadelphia as editor of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine. He wrote against sla- 
very, and Jan. 10, 1776, published his celebrated 
““Common Sense,”’ of which 120,000 copies were 
sold in three months. Dec. 19, 1776, he published 
in the Pennsylvania Journal the first number 
of ‘‘The Crisis,’ and continued the numbers 
irregularly through the war, exerting wide in- 
fluence for independence and republicanism; 
in 1777 he was chosen secretary of the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Affairs; was dismissed and cen- 
sured by Congress in 1779 for revealing secrets. 
He was soon after elected clerk of the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania. He received in 1780 
a degree from the University of Pennsylvania, 
and in 1781 went with Colonel Laurens to France 
and negotiated a loan, for which Congress gave 
him $3,000, and New York an estate, and Penn- 
sylvania $2,500. In 1787 he went again to 
France and then to England, where in 1791-92 
he published in London his ‘‘Rights of Man,” a 
reply to Burke, and defense of the French Revo- 
lution. France made him a citizen, and in 1792 
he was elected deputy from Calais. He acted 
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with the Girondists and opposed the execution of 
the king. He was imprisoned by Robespierre, 
1793-94, narrowly escaping the guillotine. In 
prison he completed his ‘‘Age of Reason,” and 
published it when released in 1795. He again 
took his seat in the Convention and resided two 
years with James Monroe, United States Minister 
to France. In 1802 he returned to the U.S. ina 
U. S. sloop of war and was cordially received at 
Washington, New York, and Philadelphia. - He 
was, however, opposed by the Federalists and 
branded by the orthodox as an atheist, tho he 
was really a free-thinking theist. He lived in 
comparative obscurity in New York, and died on 
his estate at New Rochelle in 1809. 


PALGRAVE, ROBERT HARRY INGLIS: Econ- 
omist; born in London in 1827—the third son of 
Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H., the well-known his- 
torian and author. His eldest brother was Fran- 
cis Turner Palgrave, professor of poetry at Ox- 
ford. R. H. Inglis Palgrave was educated at 
Charterhouse, but early went to Great Yarmouth 
and entered the banking-house of Gurneys & Co., 
where his grandfather, Dawson Turner, F.R.S., 
was a partner. Interested in economics, he won 
a prize, awarded in 1870 by the Statistical Society 
of London, for his essay, “‘Local Taxation of 
Great Britain and Ireland.’’ In 1877 he became 
associated with the Economist, of which after Mr. 
Bagehot’s death he became editor. In 1882 he 
was elected Fellow of the Royal Society, and, in 
1885, was aya es one of her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion on the Depression of Trade and Industry. He 
has edited the ‘‘ Dictionary of Political Economy,”’ 
Macmillan & Co., and wrote “‘Bank Rate and the 
Money Market,’’ John Murray, London. Address: 
Heastead Hall, Wrentham, Suffolk, England. 


PANAMA CANAL, SOCIOLOGICAL EFFECT 
OF: For 400 years men have dreamed of cutting 
this ditch, thus saving a third of the distance in 
circumnavigating the globe. In1551 the Spanish 
historian, Gomara, urged on Philip II. the im- 
portance of cutting the isthmus. 

Dr. Josiah Strong has pointed out the result 
on civilization of the opening of the canal now by 
the United States and of its not being opened 
before. History would have been very different 
had Columbus been able to realize his vision and, 
sailing through a canal, put Europe in immediate 
communication with the Far East. It ‘would 
also have been very different had the canal been 
built before under Spanish or French influence 
and put Latin civilization in control of its im- 
mense possibilities. Completed now it will be 
under very different auspices. 

To-day the eastern U.S. are about as far from 
the Pacific ports by water as is western Europe. 
With the canal they will be nearly 3,000 miles 
nearer. In other words, commercially speaking, 
the Pacific will be brought nearer New York by a 
distance equal to its entire width. The central 
and southern U. S. will be aided still more. The 
Mississippi will almost empty into the Pacific. 
It will be possible to steam from Pittsburg to 
Hongkong and from Nebraska to Australia, 
perhaps from Chicago and Duluth to Shanghai 
and Manila. The Mississippi Valley, with its 
1,244,000 sq. m., its 5,000 miles of waterway 
navigable by steam, its inexhaustible fertility and 
great variety of product; the South, with its cot- 
ton, its inexhaustible mines of the finest coal in 
Alabama, its pig iron in Alabama and Tennessee— 
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all this will have a new gateway and that into the 
new Mediterranean of the world. 

The Pacific is surrounded by peoples now 
numbering 500,000,000, one third of the human 
race, and if we include India, to which the com- 
merce of the Pacific has easy access, the numbers 
Tise to 800,000,000, or one half the human race. 
Here, too, is the great room for growth. Allofthe 
great undeveloped habitable portions of the earth, 
except Africa, are ranged around the Pacific— 
Alaska, British America, our great West, Central 
and South America, Australia, some of the larger 
East Indies, and Siberia. To the U. S., already 
the greatest manufacturing and producing coun- 
try of the world, the canal will give a great natural 
advantage over Europe. 


Paine, Robert Treat 
OF SOCIAL REFORM Paper Money 
tepublican, but recognized on her return to Man- 
chester that woman’s inferior position would 
never be improved by the present political par- 
ties. She married Dr. Pankhurst in 1879, who 
had been a member of the first Women’s Suffrage 
Society, founded by J. S. Mill. Mrs. Pankhurst 
became a member of the executive committee of 
that society, and assisted her husband in two 
campaigns for Parliament. She removed to 
London in 1886, where she joined the Independ- 
ent Labor Party. On her return to Manchester 
she served as guardian at the polls from 1893-98; 
was appointed Registrar of Births and Deaths in 
1899 after her husband’s death. In 1900 she 
was elected to the School Board, and formed the 
Women’s Social and Political Union, as a branch 


PanaMa CANAL—DISTANCES FROM ATLANTIC Ports To Paciric Ports py THE Present Routes—in NAUvtTICAL MILES 
(Prepared by Commander W. H. H. Sutherland, hydrographer, U. S. Navy) 
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1 Via Honolulu, add 252 miles. 


2 Omitting Tahiti reduces voyage from Brito by 52 miles. 
by way of Wellington is 232 miles less than by way of Tahiti; from Panama it is 405 miles less. 


3 Voyage from Brito to Sydney 
4 Voyage from Brito to Welling- 


ton direct is 185 miles shorter than via Tahiti, and from Panama it is 358 miles shorter. 


PANKHURST, CHRISTABEL: Woman suf- 
fragist and lawyer; born 1880 in Manchester, 
England; was educated at home, later at high 
school in her native city, and Switzerland. When 
her father died, she became interested in all 
movements in which her mother took part, as 
a member of the Independent Labor Party, 
Woman Suffrage, Women’s Trade-Union, and was 
refused admission as a student to Lincoln’s Inn. 
In 1905 she won a prize for international law at 
Victoria University, Owen’s College, Manchester; 
took her degree in law in 1906, at the head of her 
class. She was imprisoned for one week for in- 
terrupting Sir Edward Grey’s meeting in Man- 
chester, Oct. 13, 1905. She is the chief organizer 
for the Women’s Social and Political Union, and 
is a popular speaker on that platform. Address: 
4 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W. C., London, England. 


PAN KHURST, EMMELINE GOULDEN: Wom- 
an suffragist and emancipator; born in Man- 
chester, England; attended the Ecole Normale 
for girls, in Paris, and was roommate of Henri 
Rochefort’s daughter. She became an ardent 


of the Labor movement. Address: 60, Upper 


Brook Street, Manchester. 


PANTALEONI, MAFFEO: Born in Frascati in 
1857, and now, professor of political economy in 
the University of Rome, is in the first rank of 
writers on taxation and other financial themes. 
Achille Loria (‘‘ Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science,’’ vol. ii., p. 216) 
says that his ‘‘La Teoria della Traslazione dei 
Tributi”’ investigates the reactions of taxes ‘‘with 
a marvelous acuteness, not equaled in the pages 
of any other Italian writer.’’ In 1889 he pub- 
lished ‘‘Principii de Economia Pura,’’ which has 
been translated into English. His theory of 
value conforms in general to that of Jevons, but 
he has criticized alike the English and the Aus- 
trian school. 


PAPER MONEY: Money (q. v.), defined as the 
medium of exchange, may or may not have in- 
trinsic value. When a piece of money itself apart 
from its stamp is of the commercial value 
stamped upon it, it is said to be intrinsic money, 
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having value in itself. When it has no value in 
itself, or no value which makes pretense of ap- 
proximating to its stamped value, but simply 
represents a value which the government un- 
dertakes to pay out for it whenever demanded, 
it is called representative money. It represents 
value. When, however, its value is not equal to 
its stamped value only because its intrinsic value 
has been depreciated voluntarily or otherwise, 
tho originally its intrinsic and commercial value 
were the same, it is called, not representative 
money, but depreciated money. Its value has 
depreciated. Finally, when money is issued by a 
government stamped as legal tender for a certain 
value, but with no guaranty by the government 
that it will be redeemed for intrinsic money, it is 
called irredeemable or fiat money. The govern- 
ment makes it worth so much. It is both repre- 
sentative and fiat money that we consider in this 
article, because such moneys are to-day almost 
invariably ‘‘paper money.’’ We consider, first, 
its history and then the principles and problems 
involved in its use. 

Representative money has a long history. The 
Carthaginians are said to have had a representa- 
tive leather currency. Jevons thinks 
that the Byzantine iron money 
was probably representative money. 
China, however, is the country which 
‘first developed the use of representative money. 

Representative money in the main, however, 
has been used only in times of special financial 
pressure, as in times of war. Catherine II. of 

Russia issued paper in 1768 to replace the copper 
money. The State of Virginia placed tobacco in 
stores and used the receipts for money. Another 
form of paper money which, according to some, 
has played a large part in history, is the so-called 
bank money of the early Italian and German 
banks. The question, however, is involved and 
disputed. (See BANK OF VENICE.) 

A somewhat similar system arose in England, 
when merchants, in order to gain greater se- 
curity for their moneys, and, in part, to keep it 
from the government, deposited their moneys 
with the goldsmiths and used the receipts as 
representative money. It is probable that out 
of this system rose the modern English banks. 

The best known instances of paper money in 
modern times are the French assignats, the is- 
sues of the American colonies, of the Continental 
Congress, and of the greenbacks in the War of 
the Rebellion. (See CURRENCY; GREENBACK 

Party.) Less known is the issue of token money 
by merchants as late as the eighteenth century 
in England, serving as promissory notes to pay 
money. 

Coming now to a consideration of the princi- 
ples and problems involved in the use of paper 
money, it may be said, first, that 
most orthodox economists believe in 
the use of paper money only as rep- 
resentative of intrinsic money, such 
as the gold and silver certificates of 
the United States or the Bank of England, which 
are usually ‘‘as good as gold,”’ and must always 
be paid. in gold, if desired, by the Bank of 
England, except when in times of panic the 
government allows the bank to pay in paper. 
Professor Hadley represents this, the usual con- 
servative view, when he says (‘‘Johnson’s Cyclo- 
pedia,”’ article ‘‘Money”’): 


History 


Arguments 
Against 


When bank-notes or government notes become currency, 
without a corresponding basis of money, nothing has ever 
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been able to prevent their fluctuation in value and the con- 
sequent effect upon all other values. The temptation to in- 
crease these issues according to the fancied interest of the 
bank or government is always likely to prove irresistible, in 
consequence of which the community employing them finds 
itself flooded with a currency upon which all values float with 
an unsteady motion, and any standard of value is out of the 
question. 


Provided, however, that the paper money al- 
ways does really represent intrinsic money, 
which_can be paid for it at any time, most 
economists prefer paper money to metallic be- 
cause it is easier to handle and to convey. 

Many economists, too, think it perfectly safe 
to use paper money redeemable in gold or silver 
(for the question between gold and silver, see 
BIMETALLISM), but issued slightly in excess of the 
amount of gold and silver, since it is all but im- 
possible that all the paper issued should be pre- 
sented for redemption at one time. Jevons says 
concerning the various methods of the issue of 
paper money (‘‘Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange,” chap. xviii.): 


This question is perhaps the most vexed and debatable one 
in the whole sphere of political economy; but, by careful 
adhering to the analysis of facts, we may, perhaps, get a view 
of the subject free from the great perplexities in which it is 
commonly involved. The elementary principles of the sub- 
ject are not of a complex character; and if we hold tenaciously 
to those principles, we may perhaps be saved from that dan- 
gerous kind of intellectual vertigo which often attacks writers 
on the currency. . . . There is plenty of evidence to prove 
that an inconvertible paper money, carefully limited in quan- 
tity, can retain its full value. Such was the case with the 
Bank of England notes for several years after the suspension 
of specie payments in 1797, and such is the case with the 
present notes of the Bank of France. 

The principal objections to an inconvertible paper currency 
are two in number. 

1. The great temptation which it offers to overissue and 
consequent depreciation. 

2. The impossibility of varying its amounts in accordance 
with the requirements of trade. 

It is hardly requisite to tell again the well-worn tale of the 
overissue of paper money, which has almost always followed 
the removal of the legal necessity of convertibility. Hard- 
ly any civilized nation exists, excepting some of the newer 
British colonies, which has not suffered from the scourge of 
paper money at one time or another. . . . Time after time 
in the earlier history of the New England and some of the 
other states now forming parts of the American Union, paper 
money had been issued and had wrought ruin. 1 par- 
ticulars will be found in Professor Sumner’s new and interest- 
ing ‘‘History of American Currency.’ Some of the greatest 
statesmen pointed to the results; and Webster’s opinion 
should never be forgotten. Of paper money he says: ‘‘ We 
have suffered more from this cause than from every other 
cause or calamity. It has killed more men, pervaded and 
corrupted the choicest interests of our country more, and 
done more injustice than even the arms and artifices of our 
énémy.? 2.75.2 

A further objection to a paper money inconvertible into 
coin is that it cannot be varied in quantity by the natural 
action of trade. No one can export it or import it like coin, 
and no one but the government, or banks authorized by 
government, can issue or cancel it. Hence, if trade become 
brisk, nothing but a decree of the government can supply the 
requisite increase of circulating medium, and if this be put 
afloat and trade relapse into dulness, the currency becomes 
redundant and falls in value. Now, even the best informed 
government department cannot be trusted to judge wisely 
and impartially when more money is wanted. Currency must 
be supplied like all other commodities, according to the free 
action of the laws of supply and demand. 

Some persons have argued that it is well to have a paper 
money to form a home currency, which cannot be drained 
away, and will be free from the disturbing influences of foreign 
trade. But we cannot disconnect home and foreign trade 
except by doing away with the latter altogether. If two 
nations are to trade, the precious metals must form the inter- 
national medium of exchange by which a balance of indebted- 
ness is paid. Hence, each merchant in ordering, consigning, 
or selling goods must pay regard, not to the paper price of such 
goods, but to the gold or silver price with which he really 
pays for them. Gold and silver, in short, continue to be the 
real measure of value, and the variable paper currency is only 
an additional term of comparison which adds confusion. 


So far Jevons. It will be seen that his main 
objections to inconvertible paper money are not 
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so much to its use as to the danger of its misuse 
or the (asserted) impossibility of its wise use. 
Most orthodox economists argue in the same 
way. 

Mill argues that the value of such a currency 
must depend on its quantity, that it can be safely 
used if kept within quantities that would keep it 
at par with bullion; but he considers its advan- 
tages too slight to balance the danger of over- 
issue. 

Prof. F. A. Walker sees the danger of incon- 
vertible paper money; yet of its possible wise use 
he says (‘‘Money, Trade, and Industry,” p. 210): 


After looking at this subject from every side, I am at a 
loss to conceive of a single argument which can beadvanced 
to support the assertion of the economists, that paper money 
cannot perform this function of measuring values, so called. 
On the contrary, it appears to me clear, beyond a doubt, that 
just so long and just so far as paper money obtains and 
retains currency as the popular medium of exchange, so far 
and so long it does and must act as the value denominator 
or common denominator in exchange. And I see no reason 
to believe that, in this single respect, hard money, so called, 
possesses any advantage over issues of any other iorm or 
substance which secure the degree of general acceptance which 
is necessary to constitute them money. 


Such being the view of paper money held by 
the orthodox economists, many writers, and 
among them not a few economists of 
repute and not radical in their views 
on other questions, believe that it is 
possible to have inconvertible paper 
money that will not be abused. 
They argue that paper money is the best money, 
provided that the amount of its issue can be 
wisely controlled. Money, all writers admit (see 
CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CURRENCY), 
is affected in its value by its quantity, in pro- 
portion to the demand for it. If the amount 
of money expands beyond the needs or consu- 
ming power of the people, its value depreciates. 
If it is contracted, its value appreciates. The 
problem, therefore, is to obtain an elastic cur- 
rency that shall be invariable in value by varying 
exactly with the demand for it. Disbelievers in 

aper currency believe it to be impossible; be- 
fevers in paper currency believe that paper money 
can be so used and is the only money that can be 
so used, or, at the least, the easiest currency to 
so use. For such use of paper money various 
plans are proposed. These plans are usually one 
form or another of adopting what is termed ‘‘a 
multiple standard”’ (p. 777), the essence of which 
is that no one commodity should be used as a mon- 
etary standard, but that a value should be 
averaged from a multiple of commodities. Even 
Jevons seems’ to favor this plan, altho pointing 
out its dangers. He says (‘‘Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange,” chap. xxv.): 


Arguments 
For 


The difficulties in the way of such a scheme are not con- 
siderable. It would, no doubt, introduce a certain complex- 
ity into the relations of debtors and creditors, and disputes 
might sometimes arise as to the date of the debt whence the 
circulation must be made. Such difficulties would not exceed 
those arising from the payment of interest, which likewise 
depends upon the duration of the debt. The work of the 
commission, when once established and directed by act of 
Parliament, would be little more than that of accountants 
acting according to fixt rules. . Their decisions would be of a 
perfectly bona-fide and reliable character, because, in addition 
to their average results, they would be required to publish 
periodically the detailed tables of prices upon which their 
calculations were founded, and thus many persons could 
sufficiently verify the data and the calculations. Fraud 
would be out of the question. 

The only real difficulty which I foresee is that of deciding 
upon the proper method of deducing the average. . . . What- 
ever method were adopted, however, the results would be 
better than if we continued to accept a single metal for the 
standard, as we do at present, 
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Jevons then goes on to describe different forms 
of this tabular standard involved in what is now 
called the multiple standard: 


The space at my disposal will not allow me to describe 
adequately the advantages which would arise from the 
establishment of a national tabular standard of value. Such 
a standard would add a wholly new degree of stability to 
social relations, securing the fixt incomes of individuals and 
public institutions from the depreciation which they have 
often suffered. Speculation, too, based upon the frequent 
oscillations of prices, which take place in the present state of 
commerce, would be to a certain extent discouraged. The 
calculations of merchants would be less frequently frustrated 
by causes beyond their own control, and many bankruptcies 
would be prevented. Periodical collapses of credit would no 
doubt recur from time to time, but the intensity of the crisis 
would be mitigated, because, as prices fell, the liabilities of 
debtors would decrease approximately in the same ratio. 


More recently Prof. E. B. Andrews, in his ‘‘An 
Honest Dollar,’’ has made a strong plea for such 
a multiple standard, and in the appendix to his 
book gives much consideration to its details. 
Many other economists favor this plan, at least 
when the community is educated to adopt it. 

It is under such form that most of the advo- 
cates of paper money now advocate the adoption 
of paper or fiat money. An inelastic currency, 
they say, must rob either creditors or debtors. 
In times of panic and financial pressure even now, 
they say, the community has to resort to paper 
money. In panics a special act of Parliament 
allows the Bank of England to pay in paper. In 
times of panic the New York banks use clearing- 
house certificates. In times of depression most 
Western States pay salaries in receipts which are 
made payable for taxes. 

Many believe that this system could be adopted 
in the conduct of public work on the so-called 
Guernsey plan, of which Jevons says (‘‘Money 
and the Mechanism of Exchange,” chap. xvi.): 


Daniel le Broc, the governor of the island, determined to 
build a market in St. Peters, but not having the necessary 
funds, issued under the seal of the island 4,000 market notes 
for one pound each, with which he paid the artificers. 
When the market was finished and the rents came in, the 
notes were thereby canceled, and not an ounce of gold was 
employed in the matter. 


REFERENCES: Jevons’s Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
change (1883); E. B. Andrews’s An Honest Dollar (1898;) 
A. J. Fonda’s Honest Money (1895). 


PARIS: Paris, to the social reformer, sug- 
gests revolution and the struggles of the Com- 
mune, but it has something to teach in its pres- 
ent as well as in its past. (For its history see 
FRANCE AND SOCIAL REFORM and Paris, Com- 
MUNE OF.) It was the first city to illustrate 
to the world the advantages of symmetry, spa- 
ciousness, order, and convenience in the plan- 
ning of its streets; of wholesomeness and cleanli- 
ness and light in its municipal arrangements. It 
is, however, in spite of this, the most crowded 
city of the world. On its 19,200 acres live 
2,269,023 persons, making a density of 117 
persons to the acre, while Berlin, the next most 
crowded, has only 85, and New York, the next, 
has 60, while London has only 51.__Paris’s broad 
streets and boulevards have been built too often 
by driving the poor into crowded, narrow streets. 
The organization of the municipality is unique 
evenin France. Alone among French cities Paris 
has no mayor, this being due to the fear the gov- 
ernment has of the revolutionary tendencies of 
the Paris Commune. The city is ruled, as a 
whole, by the prefect of the department of the 
Seine, and by his colleague, the prefect of the 
police. There is, however, a municipal council 
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with considerable power, and twenty wards or 
arrondissements, over each of which presides a 
maitre in a ward building called the mazrie. The 
prefect of the police has, pena the greatest 
power. He has vast sums at his disposal, of 
which he need render small account, and governs 
not only the ordinary police force, but the police 
judiciaire, the detective force, and the political 
police, the government’s secret agents, an inher- 
itance of power from the Napoleonic administra- 
tion, characteristically preserved by the bour- 
geois republic. He is only prevented from being 
despotic by the perfect clock-work organization 
of the departments of the city. Paris has some 
magnificent streets, e. g., the Boulevard des 
Italiens and the Boulevard Haussmann—where 
luxury and elegance abound; also over 130 beau- 
tiful squares, e. g., the Place de la Concorde— 
connecting the gardens of the Tuileries with the 
Champs Elysées; the Place de la République; 
the Place du Carrousel; the Place de l’Opéra; the 
Place Vendéme; etc. Most of them have statues 
commemorating public men orevents. The thea- 
ters, picture-galleries, e. g., that of the Louvre, 
the hotels, and other attractive features, furnish 
not only amusement to numerous visitors, but in- 
struction of the highest type. 

Municipal ownership of public utilities is well 
developed in Paris. The Board of Health con- 
sists of men who have a high standing in scientific 
circles and among engineers. The sanitary regu- 
lations of workshops, dwellings, and schools, the 
drainage, water-supply, and cemeteries, are 
supervised and managed by the board. The 
city owns all markets, slaughter-houses, cattle- 
yards, which yield a good income to the treasury. 
The city was authorized by the national govern- 
ment in 1898 to build a system of electrical rail- 
ways to be operated by a private company on 
lease. 

The department of ‘‘Public Assistance” has 
charge of the poor relief, and is a well-organized 
body, managing all the hospitals, shelters for the 
poor and aged, cripples, orphans, outdoor relief, 
etc. A free employment bureau (see PuBLic 
EMPLOYMENT BurREAus) aids those out of work 
and is supplemented by a labor exchange. 
REFERENCES: See FRANCE. 


PARIS, COMMUNE OF: We consider here 
particularly the Paris Commune of 1871, but 
several times in French history has the Paris 
Commune risen in rebellion against the general 
government, and tried to establish a communal 
self-government, to be federated with other self- 
governed communes. A commune in France is 
the area ruled over by a mayor or a municipal 
government. The federated and more or less 
communistic but autonomous rule of the com- 
mune has been the ideal of not a few of the 
older French Socialists, the so-called commu- 
nards of France. They feared, as too highly cen- 
tralized, the collectivism of Marxist socialism, 
and really held a view half anarchist-communist 
and half Socialist. The view is passing away, but 
has piayed no small part in French history. (See 
FRANCE AND SociaL Rerorm.) In 1556 Stephen 
Marcel, during the English invasion, endeavored 
to form a confederation of sovereign communes 
with Paris as the governing head. In 1588 the 
commune of Paris did succeed in obtaining inde- 
pendent self-government for six months. May 
21, 1791, the Revolutionary Committee of the in- 
surrection of July, 1789, replaced the town coun- 
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cil, and took the name of ‘‘Commune of Paris.”’ 
It had great power under Robespierre, but 
fell with him, July 14, 1794, and was replaced 
by twelve municipal divisions. Partly as a re- 
sult of this, Paris to-day has no mayor of the 
whole city, being largely ruled by the general 
government. (See Paris.) Once again, on 
March 18, 1871, Paris rose in revolt against the 
then newly established republic, and declared 
the Commune March 28th. It seemed an oppor- 
tune time to the leaders. France had been de- 
feated by Germany; Paris, after a long siege, had 
been occupied by the Germans, who now were 
gone; a republic had been established, but the 
communards believed it to be a weak, corrupt 
affair of the bourgeoisie. The communards de- 
clared that the republic had sold Paris to the 
Germans. They therefore rose and declared the 
Commune. Similar risings, instigated in part b 
Bakounin and the anarchist communists, too 
place in Marseilles and other French cities, but 
were quickly supprest. In Paris was the main suc- 
cess. The leaders of the Commune were Flourens, 
Félix Pyat, Assi, Delecluse, Paschal, Grousset, 
General Cluseret, Dombrowski, Arnauld, Vallés, 
Blanqui, and Rochefort. A large part of the 
National Guard of Paris declared for the Com- 
mune, with headquarters at Belleville and Mont- 
martre. March 26th an election was held and the 
members for the communal government were 
chosen; 180,000 votes were cast. The republican 
government at Versailles sent an army to suppress 
the Commune. Under the command of Marshal 
MacMahon this army besieged Paris. April 5th 
the communards arrested Darboy, Archbishop 
of Paris, and other prisoners, and held them as 
hostages. The Commune declared its princi- 
ples to be absolute individual liberty by the 
means of the suppression of government, and the 
division of nationalities into communes more or 
less federated. The present holders of capital 
were to be dispossest, with compensation, and 
the land and capital were to be divided among 
associations of workmen. An English Socialist 
who was in Paris during the Commune declares 
that Paris was never so free from want, crime, 
or vice, but others there assert the exact con- 
trary. Many of all classes joined the popular 
cause. But gradually dissension arose and mis- 
takes were made. The besieging army took 
many forts and finally entered Paris, 90,000 
strong, on May 22d. The communards resisted 
for five days in the streets. The republican 
army having put many prisoners to death, the 
communards retaliated by shooting Archbishop 
Darboy and other hostages. Terrible reprisals 
were made on both sides. The communards 
being finally defeated, and losing power, took 
revenge by burning the Tuileries, the Palais de 
Justice, the Palais Royal, the Hétel de Ville, and 
other buildings connected with the hated govern- 
ment. This act and the shooting of the arch- 
bishop and other captives have been laid to their 
charge, but it must not be forgotten that the 
triumphant republicans shot the communards 
down by the thousand in cold blood, burying 
them in prepared ditches. Twenty-five thou- 
sand communards were taken prisoners and many 
thousands deported. The leaders were mainly 
executed. — 


REFERENCES: Sempronius’s Histoire de la Com:mune de Paris; 
Moriac’s Paris sous la C. ommune, Lissagaray, History of 
te Commune of 1871 (a translation), gives the communards’ 
side, 
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PARKER, JAMES: Member British Parlia- 
ment of the Independent Labor Party for Halifax; 
born at Awethorpe, Lincolnshire, 1863. He was 
educated at South Wesleyan School, and Bram- 
hope School. In 1895 he was appointed paid 
secretary of the Halifax branch of the Independ- 
ent Labor Party, after having served as president 
of the Gas Workers’ and General Laborers’ So- 
ciety, and of the Trades and Labor Council. He 
has a thorough knowledge of Yorkshire and its 
industries, and has considerable experience in 
municipal affairs, having served in many respon- 
sible positions at Halifax during seven years, e. g., 
as chairman of Waterworks Committee, and as 
member of the Chamber of Commerce. He was 
elected to Parliament in 1906. Address: 22 
Salisbury Place, Halifax, England. 


PARKHURST, D.D., CHARLES H.: Clergy- 
man; reformer; born Framingham, Mass., 1842; 
educated in public schools, Amherst College. 
Four years principal of Amherst High School; 


Parks 


veloped into the famous Central Park. In 1854 
the city of Paris took steps to supply itself with 
parks; in England only a little before this there 
were three small park undertakings. 

As late as 1870 Central Park was still un- 
completed, although the city had then increased 
to over goo,ooo. It required a large degree of 
faith even then to see any decided advantage in 
sinking $5,000,000 in a piece of land four miles 
away from the center of population, to reach 
which there was no steam transit. It was said 
at that time, that ‘‘For practical, every-day pur- 
poses, the great mass of people might have been 
100 miles away.’’ Only a few years later there 
was scarcely a city of the world making any 
claims to prominence and progress that was not 
providing itself with parks. The newer cities 
made provisions for parks in the laying out of 
the cities. 

What has been already accomplished in this 
country and in the leading cities of Europe can 
be seen in the following tables: 


THe UNITED STATES 


(From Statistics Prepared by the United States Government, 1900) 


VALUATION 
Area sath Expenditures, 
acreage etc. 
CITIES owned Fandead Parks and 
by city buildings Apparatus gardens 
INGWAMOLE ONY te ER wl oe ache ce teen aeg See aera soe he 6,909.00 $296,235,525 $636,266 $1,408,830 
(Oh niet Te fofell NU ed ab see Raptr | ol ae ie A eR ua ace 2,151.49 61,514,900 1,500,000 442,110 
Philadelphia pha. mane ttecenest. Mareliyltelvpaih ore ppsicsa doa Jats 4,044.09 (?) 2 458,202 
DL TOLUS I Os erene Rodegens ie cae 6 aus cU.5, 2 Faves. toheesat’d <oeie ek 2,176.59 8,149,310 6,407 133,122 
BOsvOrs (MASS Se pat card Ie croton oe Mrs S IN. otateheee 2,618.06 (2) (*) 233,444 
AT eiIIOTS UINGLAP aeete ety INCI ake oa hchers love cEPE REA EEL 1,136.01 (2) (2) 302,168 
ClevelanavOmor. 3 tonsil’ Ute smt ata siehos pie nw end 1,326.19 6,908,846 15,000 71,975 
Ecettie er Cea Rte ote ene wie cublotucbeis ie ieusbue cic te 65 wea 1,025.50 3,037,255 12,000 173,751 
SiN EUPEMCINECS” COL so cr atevecrs Oe etc ke ee eg be alaleeree e 1,192.67 2) @ 208,361 
Cincinnati ORO THe tess aadaras: sets cialavel te nih Aaleuslels, Abts 539.00 1,499,000 1,000 43,996 
Pipes aye A ee ate Mitre Gn ala sa Sevoshal nde! oy 4 ajdre utara ar 880.00 3,319,959 25.0000] Tide est. baba eons 
Noma Clean ML cia ete. arr cte cian ais cutea aia e w/ccle ons wire 552.66 5,000,000 50,000 9,655 
Detroit, Mich........ 1,055.61 (2) (2) 91,900 
Milwaukee, Wis.... f 435.03 () () 82,992 
Washington, D.C.... ae () .98 BooTOOO mr etal ite neste, cer kinsrans : 22,050 
UNG MGR TIC N lps ste ntatefol-a, satetiasio,f6 tan chic) 6.10 canis arsls: eyes 63 kvm as 19.18 GOOG, OGGinar: ‘Hilivere eel gisreearsiant oe 4,601 
1 Washington, D. C.; 3,596.27 acres owned by the United States Government. 2Not given. 
two years professor of Greek, Williston Seminary. Riwhen 
Studied theology at the Universities of Halle 
and Leipsic; ordained pastor of Congregational & a gd chan EB 
Church, Lenox, Mass., 1874; called in 1880 to the © & O38] gob 
. ’ : . a a i} s vey a o> ina aod 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church in New | Ey SE (oS) gerd 
York, where he is still pastor. In 1891 was made Sys z |S8|aees 
president of the Society for the Prevention of fs 2 
Crime, and in this office made such effective in- "i d , cok ele F 
: c : aes ‘ ONS; MATECCE iad os hers 2 105.72) 54.3 4. 1,360 
vestigation into conditions of ibe) oP mee Berlin, Germany........ 83] 1,263.10| 15.22] 7.9] 1,345 
revolution at the next election of city officers. Birmingham, England. . .|13] |264.00| 20.31| 2.1| 1,840 
Dr. Parkhurst is deeply interested in social ques- i oh Belgium. oases II 395.36) 35.94| 1.8] 1,231 
j i i i i i openhagen, Venmark,..| 4 2.37) 20.59) 1.5} 4,140 
tions and has indicated pis SacI by caning Dublin: Treland# jy... 3.3. 2; 1,900.00 950.00| 7.6 184 
himself a Christian Socialist. Author o € Edinburgh, Scotland...../15 1,280.00| 85.33|20.8 211 
Blind Man’s Creed,” ‘‘Our Fight with Tam-_ Glasgow, eg ae, ee 30] 612.00] 20.40] 4.1 are 
> 64 : with Kru Guns,”’ Hamburg, Germany..... It] 249.57] 22.69; 1.7| 1,983 
many, Guarding the Cross a F : Liverpool, England...... 20] 743.00] 37.15|14.3 607 
and many sermons and addresses and frequent {ondon, England........|50|5,000.00/ 33.33| 7.2| 860 
contributions to periodicals. Address: 133 East Moscow, Russia......... 48| 301.56| 16.75| 1.7| 3,12 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York City. Stockholm, Sweden...... 33| 468.67| 14.20] 6.1 540 


PARKS (see also PLrayGrounps): The ques- 
tion of parks is of modern origin, growing out of 
the rapid growth and overcrowding of our cities. 
It was in 1851, when the population of New York 
City was just above the 500,000 mark, that the 
state legislature passed an act for the creation 
of a park in the city, which afterward was de- 


Philadelphia has the largest single city park in 
the world, containing 2,648 acres, extending for 
some twelve miles on either side of the Schuylkill 
River, and beautifully laid out in walks and drives. 

The famous royal Epping Forest, near London, 
is the largest park absolutely. 


Parks 
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Zoological and botanical gardens are also now 
not uncommon in the larger cities. Central 
Park in New York, and Fairmount Park in Phila- 
delphia, have zoological exhibits or menageries. 
There are beautiful botanical gardens at Wash- 
ington and St. Louis. The zoological park at 
the national capital will be one of the finest 
in the world. Among the best known in Europe 
are the famous ‘‘Zoo”’ at Regent’s Park, Lon- 
don, the Jardin des Plantes and the Jardin d’Ac- 
climatation in Paris. Bronx Park, New York 
City, is a zoological park and botanical garden. 


THE PRINCIPAL PARKS OF THE WORLD 


Acres 

Fairmount Park, Philadelphia......... 2,648 
Richmond (Surrey, Eng.)..........-.. 2,253 
Bois de Boulogne, Paris............... 2,158 
Prater). Vienna 7002s: ch oUt o Rae eee 2,000 
St, James's Park, London.) nn messi 1,752 
Pelham Bay Park, New York.......... 1,700 
Rorest; Park; (Sts Ts0uis.hstechs.vise bate et 1,372 
Central/Park, News York) ..hujatestos sleis 840 
Belle Isle, Detrotte.; -e uat en eeu eiee 700 
Bronx ParkyNew. YOrks.cateeien opie 661 
Thiergarten, Berlin ie. so. ears stile re 630 
thai Parks, Chicagos nace «ences Deis 586 
rospect Park, Brooklyn. .jiiwteiclesm © 516 
Regent's Park: Londons... ¢sa00ss2008 472 
Franklin Park, Boston. o.oo ss es 467 
Lincoln, Park ‘Chicago: . dese semeies vcs 6 400 
Hrydewrark, Londones.. ico ant acre eee 400 
Kensington Gardens, London.......... 210 
Eden Parl, Cincinnati. a,c. vive sc ctean sa 209 
Phenix Park, Duablinite....al. 6000 pw are gr 
Pare de Chaumont, Paris.............+ 62 
TheiCommon, Boston; evscd. 5 wawe oe ee 50 


Concerning the creation and need of small 
parks Mr. Alfred R. Conkling says (‘‘City Gov- 
ernment in the United States,” pp. 55-59): 


In 1884 an act was passed by the New York Legislature to 
create new public parks. It was argued that this was the 
time to acquire land for park purposes, lest it should become 
too valuable if further delay were made. It was enacted 
that several new parks should be established, but the nearest 

roposed site was about seven miles from the densely popu- 
ated district of Manhattan Island. Since the passage of the 
law about $10,000,000 have been expended in buying parks 
at the upper end of the city of New York. 

Paris is now the pleasure city of the world, and foreigners 
from all countries, especially from South America, make 
their home there. The permanent leisure population of 
foreign birth in Paris is probably larger than in any other 
city. This feature of Paris is owing to the policy of Napoleon 
III., and largely to the number of public parks and parkways. 

Skilful architects should be employed to lay out public 
parks, and their management should not be entrusted to the 
ordinary ward politician, who is inclined to enrich himself, 
or to propose improvements for the purpose of helping some 
contractor who belongs to his political organization, A small 
public park can often be established at slight expense by 
using Beane lot, formed by the intersection of a diagonal 
avenue with a longitudinal street, 

In American cities music is provided at public expense on 
Saturdays, and in some cities on Sundays. In Europe the 
bands of the standing army, which are, of course, paid for 
by taxation, perform in the public parks very frequently. 


Dr. E. R. L. Gould says (publication of the 
American Statistical Association, 1888): 

Large cities should follow the advice of Professor Jevons: 
Build pavilions for winter use in one or two of the principal 
parks, and maintain all the year around orchestras and bands 
of music, with other light attractions, to provide entertain- 
ments, either wholly free to the public or at a merely nominal 
rate of admission. There should be at least one crystal 
palace in every great city. During the summer months con- 
certs should be given as often as every other week-day eve- 
ning in every one of the large and moderately sized spaces. 


PARKS, SAMUEL J.: Delegate of the House- 
smiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union; born 1863. 
He became prominent as an organizer of the 
housesmiths and bridgemen, and was so success- 
ful that he cemented these hitherto loosely or- 
ganized men into one of the strongest unions. As 
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soon as he had succeeded in this, he used his 
power to declare strikes, and had the unparalleled 
record of 5,000 in seven years—an average of two 
per day. Since there was a great demand for. 
new buildings from 1896-1903, he won with few 
exceptions, and thus raised the wages of his union 
from $2 to $5 aday. In June, 1903, he was ar- 
rested and indicted on the charge of having 
received $2,000 from the Hecla Iron Works in 
Brooklyn, as the price of settling a strike in 
April of the same year. He was convicted on 
this charge, and sentenced to two years and six 
months in Sing Sing prison. His union voted to 
continue his salary of $48 a week, for the entire 
period, if necessary. He was, however, released 
before he had been there a week, “‘on a certificate 
of reasonable doubt.’’ Shortly after his release, 
the ‘‘doubt’’ was removed; Parks was sent beck 
to prison, where he died, May 4, 1904. 


PARLIAMENT (from old French parlement, 
a speaking): A name given to deliberative as- 
semblies, especially to the legislatures of Great 
Britain and her self-governing colonies. The 
origin of Parliament in Great Britain is obscure, 
save that there is no doubt that alike in Saxon 
and Norman times the English people had some 
share in making the laws whereby they were 
governed. The Magna Charta of 1215 recalled 
some of those forgotten rights, but the first Par- 
liament of which any record is preserved was 
called in 1265 by a writ of Henry III., summon- 
ing the knights, citizens, and burgesses to meet 
in Parliament. Down through the fifteenth cen- 
tury all these classes met together in one house. 
To-day Parliament consists of monarch, lords, 
and commons. The three estates of the realm 
are lords spiritual, lords temporal, and commons. 

The House of Lords has 613 members—3 peers 
of the blood royal, 2 archbishops, 22 dukes, 23 
marquises, 124 earls, 40 viscounts, 24 pahops, 
331 barons, 16 Scotch peers, 28 Irish. The 
House of Commons has 670 members, chosen by 
a male suffrage, considerably qualified by losing 
residence through removals. The universities 
have g seats; England, 460 (counties, 253; bor- 
oughs, 237); Wales, 30 (counties, 19; boroughs, 
11); Scotland, 70 (counties, 39; boroughs, 31); 
Ireland, ror (counties, 85; boroughs, 16). 

The House of Commons imposes taxes and 
raises money. At present members are elected 
for seven years. Parliament assembles and is 
dissolved and a new Parliament elected on the 
summons of the sovereign; it must be assembled 
at least once in three years. Practically it is 
called every year. It commences with a speech 
from the throne. No member can be questioned 
outside of Parliament for what he has said within 
it, and is free from arrest in civil causes, but 
may be adjudged bankrupt, and his goods taken. 
Every bill must be read three times before each 
house, and also be reviewed clause by clause by 
select committee, or by the whole House as a 
committee. 

Unless sooner dissolved, a Parliament lasts for 
seven years. It meets usually the middle of Janu- 
ary or soon after, and is prorogued when its work 

is done, usually now in August or 
Constitution 5¢Ptember, tho either house may ad- 
of journ for a short time. The mem- 
bers of the government occupy the 
benches on the right, the opposition 
on the left. The speaker is not a party leader, but 
elected by the House and supposed to be strictly 
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impartial. Each party has its own leader and 
“whips.” The cabinet, which sits in the House, 


tho technically a committee of the Privy Council 
and chosen by the king, is practically a committee 
of the House of Commons, and responsible to it. 
When, therefore, a cabinet measure is defeated in 
the House, the Prime Minister resigns and a new 
minister with a new cabinet is chosen, represent- 
ing the majority in the House. The cabinet con- 
sists of the Prime Minister, First Lord of the 
Treasury (£5,000), Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain (£10,000),Lord President of the 
Privy Council (£2,000), Lord Privy Seal (unpaid), 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (£5,000), Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (£5,000), Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs (£5,000), Sec- 
tetary of State for the Colonies,(£5,000), Secre- 
tary of State for War (£5,000), Secretary of State 
for India (£5,000), First Lord of the Admiralty 
(44,550), Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (£4,425), Secretary for Scotland (un- 
paid), Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(42,000), President of the Board of Trade 
£2,000), President of the Local Government 

oard (£2,000), President of the Board of Agri- 
culture (£2,000), President of the Board of Edu- 
cation (£2,000), Postmaster-General (£2,500). 
The chairman of the House of Lords is the Lord 
Chancellor. The question most bruited to-day 
as to the organization of Parliament is as to the 
House of Lords. (See also PAYMENT OF MEM- 
BERS.) Radicals and the Labor Party in Parlia- 
ment desire the abolition of the House of Lords, 
and the Liberals would abridge its powers. A reso- 
lution was carried in the House, June, 1907 (432 
to 147), to the effect that the House of 
Lords should not have power to alter 
or reject bills passed by the House of 
Commons, except within the limits of 
asingle Parliament. In 1886 asome- 
what similar resolution was defeated 
by 202 to 106; in 1888, by 223 to 162; by 201 to 
160 in 1889; by 201 to 139 in 1890. An amend- 
ment to the resolution (of June, 1907) to abolish 
the House of Lords was defeated by 315 to 100, 
few besides the Labor Party and Radicals voting 
for it. The House of Lords, however, cannot 
block, only retard legislation. 

Says Arnold White (Everybody's, July, 1907): 


Limitation 
of the House 
of Lords 


“The powers of the Lords already have been restricted until 
the control of the Commons in all the great affairs of State 
is practically supreme. The Lords may not meddle with 
money bills; have no control over the navy or army; may not 
interfere with the control of the House of Commons over 
foreign and colonial affairs, matters relating to peace and 
war, treaties, nor internaladministration. The Lords cannot 
upset the cabinet nor exercise control over the monarch, All 
these things are in the domain of the elected House. Prac- 
tically the only power left to the Lords is that of the veto, 
which is now threatened.” 

Mr. White gives no favorable view of the composition of 
the House of Lords. He says: ‘‘ There are only sixty peers 
who can toast of old titles. There are, in fact, two orders in 
the House of Lords, and the peers themselves never forget 
the difference between the old and the new men. Since the 
great Reform Bill, Liberals have created 232 peers to 131 
created by the Conservative and Unionist governments. 

‘‘Many peerages are granted as the result of bargains between 
party managers and aspirants to hereditary honors, The 
sale of peerages and other titles has now reached such a 

oint that the man in the street has begun to grumble. 
Mr. Gibson Bowles has publicly declared without contra- 
diction that a very large sum was placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Balfour and his chief whip before the last election. Mr. 
Bowles supports his statement by saying that the election 
fund has been enriched by the recipients of titles who have 
paid sums varying between £30,000 for a knighthood and 
£200,000 for a new peerage. te. Bowles goes on to say that 
it was calculated a year ago that at least £500,000 must 
have been encashed from various sources by the party fund. 

“The most telling attacks upon the House of Lords are, 
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however, based upon its ‘black sheep,’ tho these are per- 
haps not more numerous than in other walks of life. 

“Of the twenty-two English dukes in the peerage of England, 
there are only five whose circumstances, abilities, and career 
entitle them to be regarded as possible leaders of the nation. 
The Dukes of Norfolk, Bedford, Devonshire, Portland, and 
Richmond have maintained the best traditions of public 
service. As for the other dukes, matrimonial scandals, im- 
pecuniosity, or dissoluteness are, or should be, disqualifica- 
tions for membership of an assembly that confers hereditary 
powers of government upon its members. 

«_*‘Among the eighty viscounts, the names of St. Aldwyn and 
Wolseley are the only two of distinction. 

“All bishops of the Established Church are members of the 
House of Lords, to which they add no strength. They were 
originally created peers because they were territorial mag- 
nates, not because of their ecclesiastical rank, and since they 
parted with their landed possessions their presence in Par- 
liament is an anachronism since the nonconformist ministers, 
Catholic priests, and Jewish rabbis are excluded.” 


The Earl of Dunraven, defending the House of 
Lords (The Nineteenth Century and After, March 


1907), Says: 


This body contains 172 members who have held office 
under the State exclusive of household appointments, 166 
who have sat in the House of Commons, 140 who are or have 
been mayors or county councilors, about 40 who are members 
of the legal profession, and about the same number of men 
eminent in art, science, letters, invention, manufacture, and 
trade; 207 have served, or are serving, in the army or navy. 
Furthermore, it must be added that, in addition to those who 
have acquired merit and knowledge as chairmen of railway 
companies, and in other positions of an analogous character, 
the great majority have developed business habits, and have 
derived valuable experience of men and matters in the man- 
agement of large estates and complicated affairs. ... 

Unquestionably the whole consensus of educated opinion 
in the United Kingdom is in favor of a second chamber; 
the principle has been approved and adopted in our great 
self-governing colonies, in the United States, and, in fact, 
throughout the world wherever democratic systems obtain; 
the belief in the necessity of a revising chamber in order to 
insure that the permanent opinion of the people may receive 
adequate expression is practically universal. 


The political composition of the House changes, 
of course, more or less with each election, and not 
seldom very completely, as in the 
last election, and is even constantly 
changing on the account of by- 
elections to fill vacancies. Concern- 
ing the present and recent composition of the 
House, Hazell’s Annual for 1907 gives the fol- 
lowing tables of parties in the House of Commons 
since 1832: 


Elections 


S Mit tinea |i 

GENERAL g 8 ae ee Sak Total 

ELECTION F-1 ‘g Se | 23 Be gee 
4 CAN ites Fes ates 

TEs aierenccrers SyT A a ub oveuchg TA des be die x ail eee 658 
TS9Ss<% SG ice tote PMS) Pee wick SAT elas 658 
1837 $3 Bi lore ua: Ck aR eeereey Partners: 658 
ISAT iho 26 Miscou. BOTW Aches oatethumtares rs 658 
TSa7s enaternte Poe lmeracts: « PEG cea teliapen ies 656 
VALE ere ee Sik Siem vevahses onc Age Boe? Betis tablets encisar 656 
SOS7 5c. c oe Be Alcon inet dy oe ee reed ers 8 654 
TSSOua care CL? Ba Pens Co SOR AM sts phate) peters 654 
1865. BOS e rials BOUIN [faeces teeters 658 
T868ecsroran 3S Fie brent ad« On AS oe Peete cit 658 
the PAO OD SEO Waetetates 348) panne 54 652 
TSS ese ciate PSS ee increrticdbss'e kt SW ese oe 61 652 
1885.. BPE 9 ts hasten 246 MLA he oy 86 670 
EBS cert ass: D2 I Iixastearer 316 red 85 670 
TSQ2) 22). sa Wp Salle eae 268 46 81 670 
TROGL see ae he Ae al eels Oe 340 7. 82 670 
RQOO se sere srs 177 9 334 68 82 670 
TOOOs ter 376 54 130 27 83 670 


1JIncluding Peelites. 


Tue TotaLt Votes PoLLeD 


The Liberal Magazine for Feb., 1906, gave the 
figures in the table on p. 870 as to the total votes 
polled at the general election. In two-member 
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constituencies the votes cast for all the candidates 
on either side are added together and divided by 
two: 


aga’ + | Unionist | Majority 

England: 
IeOnGOn) Afters _ 278,290 245,723 32,576 
Boroughs... <5 «+. 809,818 634,637 175,181 
Counties. wae ae ne 1,195,558 222,654 


1,418,212 


L 

T 

L 
Total England........ 2,506,339 | 2,075,918 | L 430,421 
BES hc ate aaitaaee I71,315 96,912 | L 74,403 
Scotland.ccnce vat 366,605 233,901 | L 132,704 
Total Great Britain....] 3,044,259 | 2,406,731 | L 637,528 
Drelenidcia te:.itste oe 350,000 150,000 | L 200,000 

Total for United King- 

OTN atthe sia s, lative 3,394,259 | 2,556,731 | L 837,528 


Liberal majority in 1892, 200,000; Unionist majority in 


1895, 104,000; and in 1900, 123,000. 


The Rejormer’s Year Book for 1907 gives the 
following analysis: 

The strength of parties as the result of the 
general election was as follows: 


Omictalt Miberals’ fanacs) aoseisein ce eleven « 381 
Liberal Trade-Union Party.............. 19 
WARNES, ee tee ee ee ete 157 
INatinalists-= osm n acc s con oa ee ee 83 
PADOKP ATCC. reo ase elon ts oasis vote ees 30 

670 


Allowing for the loss of one Unionist vote by 
the election of Mr. Lowther as speaker, the 
official Liberals had a majority of 93 over all 
other parties. The official and Trade-Union 
Liberals together had a majority of 131 over the 
parties sitting in opposition. 

REFERENCES: Smith, History of the English Parliament 

(1892); Dickinson, The Development of Parliament During 


the Nineteenth Century (1895); Sidney Low, Government 
of England (1904). 


PARSONS, FRANK: Writer, educator, and au- 
thority on public ownership; born Mt. Holly, 
N. J., 1854; graduated in mathematic engineering 
course, Cornell, 1873; did engineering, taught 
school, and was admitted to Boston bar; lectured 
on economics; professor of history and political 
science, Kansas Agricultural College, 1897-1900; 
lecturer on law, Boston University, 1892-1905; 
has traveled extensively in the United States and 
Europe, lecturing and studying economic facts; 
testified before the U. S. Industrial Commission, 
on transportation (see vol. ix. of the Report), 
1901-2; member of the Public Ownership Com- 
mission of the National Civic Federation, and one 
of the special committee of four to write up the 
results of the investigation, 1906-7. (See PuBLIC 
OwnersuHiP.) President of the National League 
for Promoting Public Ownership of Monopolies. 
His economic views may be summed up as a sys- 
tem of mutualism or cooperative industry through 
public ownership in the field of monopoly and vol- 
untary cooperation in commerce, manufactures, 
and agriculture. Author, among other works and 
very numerous articles, particularly in The Arena, 
of ‘‘The World’s Best Books’”’ (1892); ‘Rational 
Money” (1899); ‘‘The New Political Economy”’ 
(1899); ‘‘The City for the People” (1900); ‘‘Di- 
rect Legislation’’ (1900); ‘‘The Telegraph Mon- 
opoly”’ (1902); ‘‘The Story of New Zealand”’ 
(1904); ‘Heart of the Railway Problem”’ (1906) ; 
‘Phe Railways, the Trusts, and the People”’ 
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(1906). Also chapters on ‘‘Legal Aspects of 
Monopoly”’ and ‘‘The Telephone”’ in ‘‘ Municipal 
Monopolies”’ (1900), and on ‘‘History of British 
Tramways”’ in Report of National Civic Federa- 
tion Commission on Public Ownership (1907). 
He died Sept. 26, 1908. 


PATENTS: A patent is the grant by govern- 
ment to the author of an invention, or to his heirs, 


“ of the exclusive right to use or sell the invention 


for a fixt number of years. It is also used— 
altho this is an older meaning and is passing out 
of use—of the instrument or letters by which a 
grant of land is made by a government to a person 
or corporation. 


Provision was made by Congress, in 1790, for giving to 
inventors the exclusive right to their discoveries. At present 
patents are given for seventeen years (except for design 
patterns) to any person who has invented or discovered any 
new and useful art, machine, manufacture, or composition 
of matter or any new and useful improvement thereof, or any 
new original and ornamental design for an article of manu- 
facture, not known or used by others in this country before 
his invention or discovery thereof, and not patented or de- 
scribed in any printed publication in this or any foreign 
country, before his invention or discovery thereof or more 
than two years prior to his application, and not in public use 
or on sale in the United States for more than two years 
pace to his application, unless the same is proved to have 

een abandoned; upon payment of the fees required by law 
and other due proceedings had. 

Among the peculiarities of the patent laws of the U. S. it 
may be mentioned that the term for which they are granted, 
seventeen years, is longer than in any other country. The 

development of the patent system in the U.S. 

A far exceeds that of any other nation. For 

United States several years the number of patents issued 

in the U. S. has been nearly equal to the 

number issued by all other civilized nations 
together. A pamphlet containing the ‘‘Patent Laws and 
Laws Relating to the Registration of Trade-marks and 
Labels,’’ and one containing the ‘‘ Rules of Practise in the 
U.S. Patent Office,’’ are published by the office, and can be 
obtained, free of charge, by any one desiring them, on appli- 
cation by mail to the Commissioner of Patents. 


Wortp STATISTICS 


To 1870 1871 to 
CouNTRIES inclusive iene Total 

PUTISETAR rte ote ee aan uate seh A ohetateita ims 41,741 41,741 
Austria-Hungary.........]| 15,350 67,583 82,933 
Ao {cite hb has taku” eine hat 35,044 160,533 195,577 
Canada 4,081 96,347 100,428 
PTB OE opens cosas nails 103,934 264,744 368,678 
GeEMany> tna ceoe sunsets cae 9,99 172,170 182,166 
Great, Distaiiasrcsc cm cae. 53,408 298,410 351,818 
PTA OAEV incisor cine ettataasl striae 30,211 30,211 
India gm te rtic crue mies 445 8,147 8,592 
Italy and Sardinia........ 4,723 69,600 74,323 
BDAD Mn nice sete ee caine ce 9,823 9,823 
ASOT sc ceric a: sane er tare 1,464 15,788 17,252 
yore be Seaieic oa Set RR CS] (nie: 33,617 33,6017 
SWOOSH corse re munies'oneles 1,629 21,978 23,607 
NW WILTETIA TI set crc wc ehesarntelliceae umes 32,984 32,984 
All other foreign countries. 8,360 122,901 | 1,360,268 
Total foreign......... 238,437 | 1,446,577 | 1,685,014 
United States tances sci <0 120,573 698,001 818,574 
Grand totale... ..4..- 359,010 | 2,144,578 | 2,503,588 


The English Patent Law is very generally 
criticized. Commissions have reported and va- 
rious suggestions have been made, yet the present 
law is far behind the needs of the 
times. Patents are granted for four- 
teen years, but subject to renewal 
fees, and so hedged about and un- 
certain, that it is said that only 3 per 
cent of the patents are remunerative. The evils 
of the present law are that there is a great deal 
of uncertainty in the mode of ascertaining what 
is a new invention. Hence, when a patent has 


Great 
Britain 


Patents 
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Pauperism 
PATENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
(From the reports of the Commissioner of Patents) 
NUMBER OF PATENTS AND CERTIFICATES OF 
NuMBER OF yo Sea pel AND cy le IssUED REGISTRATION ISSUED SUURINGERIGH 
in Eacu CALENDAR YEAR ChLENpi Reni 
YEAR 

Patent Design Reissue Reade- Label Patents Designs Reissues ts 
S072 Sa. eh 110617 4547 4223 MID AN 2 occas seb 11,687 | 905 464 13,056 
TS Ris teats spits sie 158350 7969 6200 2150 233 13,291 915 631 14,837 
LOSO ose cis te iseas 223211 11567 Qol7 7790 2176 12,926 515 506 13,947 
Sty Cee Stores 310163 15678 10548 11843 4304 23,331 773 129 24,233 
TBOO vostomere vase 418665 19553 11053 17360 6099 25,322 886 84 26,292 
ESOS seen ae sierein| 531619 23922 11461 25757 () 20,833 I,ris 59 22,057 
THOO Sues aa eume. | 640167 32055 11798 33957 7272 24,660 1,758 81 26,499 
AGO Te buldys «agree 664827 33813 11879 35078 8009 25,558 1,734 81 27,373 
TQO2 tes ies > saree 690385 35547 11960 37606 8887 27,136 640 110 27,886 
TOO Brakayversite ls) a 717521 | 36187 12070 39612 9654 31,046 536 117 31,699 
RQOA wisvstacinie ie sce 748567 | 360723 12189 41798 10644 30,207 557 110 30,934 
BOOS shee kos hoe 778834 37280 12299 43956 11758 29,784 486 129 39,399 
QO. pitas iol 808618 37766 12428 48446 12588 31,181 625 159 31,905 
1907 839799 38391 12587 59014 TZ2QT fine ncveccvecfic os oe ie /)elf hiatal eten tn anan eriae terete 


1 Registration of labels practically suspended May 27, 1891, under decision of United States Supreme Court. Resumed 


June 9, 1896. No prints included prior to 1893. 


been granted, if it is of such a nature as to lead to 
competition, infringements are almost matters 
of course, and the only mode of discovering and 
checking the infringement is so tedious, costly, 
and ineffective that inventors generally pass their 
lives in constant litigation, fighting in detail a 
succession of imitators who often have nothing to 
lose by defeat, and therefore entail all the greater 
burden on the legitimate manufacturer. This is 
discouraging to inventors, and increases the cost 
of many articles. A writer in the (English) 
Reformer’s Year Book for 1907 says: 


We have quantity in invention, but not quality, and the 
latter can never be attained except by taking over the Amer- 
ican Patent Law en bloc here in place of our own, which is 
hopelessly out of date. What is termed “provisional pro- 
tection’’ with us is practically no protection at all, and it 
is said to have been solely introduced into our system to 
provide extra fees for crown lawyers. .. . 

The term “Patent Office’”’ for the office of issue is a mis- 
nomer. Its proper name would appear to be the “ Designs 
and Trade-marks Office,’’ since it issues over 53 per cent of 
monopolies to wealthy manufacturers and merchants at 
5.8 per cent of the general charge. Our inventors paid 88.8 
per cent of the total charge of the establishment, altho they 
only got 324 per cent of the monopolies issued, and these 
as a rule are not allowed to live long enough to pay back 
their cost, or to get into general use. 

Where the wisdom comes in of treating scientific and other 
inventors in this way nobody knows, as it necessarily con- 
fines invention in this country within its narrowest limits. .. . 

The Patent Office, in fact, has been run for any object but 
the promotion of practical invention (which alone benefits 
the public). Fees for agents, patent cases for lawyers, and 
the payment for rich men’s monopolies by victimizing in- 
ventors, are apparently the sole object for running the 
Patent Office. Meanwhile, the preparation of valuable in- 
ventions, such as Edison's, in this country is out of the ques- 
tion. All such inventions have to be evolved in America, 
and come to us second hand, costing many times what they 
would had they been evolved in this country, and under 
similar circumstances, by our own inventors. 

Our whole patent system is thoroughly bad, and the law 
will have to be taken in hand and brought up to date on 
American lines. 


France.—Grants of patents (brevets d’invention) are granted 
to inventors or their assignees, whether natives or foreigners, 
and the French patent expires with any foreign patent of 
earlier date. Applications for French patents must be made 
prior to the filing of the complete specification in any foreign 
country. Patents are granted for a term of fifteen years 
upon payment of an annual duty of $20. 

Germany.—Patents are granted for fifteen years to na- 
tives and foreigners. The invention must not have been 

reviously described in a printed publication in any way. 

he patentee may obtain supplementary patents for im- 
provements expiring with the original patent. A govern- 


ment duty of $7.30 is paid on the issue of the patent, to- 
gether with an annuity. 

The governments of Belgium, Brazil, France, Guatemala, 

Holland, Italy, Portugal, San Salvador, Servia, 

Spain, Switzerland, and Great Britain have 


Inter- signed an international convention relating to 
national patents, giving the patentee in any country in 
the convention various rights, of which the 

Patents most important is that the subjects of each of 


the above states shall, in all the other states, 
as regards patents, enjoy the advantages that 
their respective laws grant to their own subjects. 


Socialists and extreme individualists have 
almost invariably opposed patent laws. Indi- 
vidualists would have every one depend in free 
competition upon his own wits, with little or 
no defense from governments. Socialists would 
have every invention used for the good of all, 
inventors being rewarded not by being given a 
monopoly of their inventions but by material or 
other honorary reward. Patents, they argue, 
to-day do not usually reward the real inventor, 
but some rich corporation or individuals, who can 
afford to buy up the patent and push it for their 
advantage, or more likely put it upon the shelf, to 
prevent its competing with their present proc- 
esses. Patents therefore, they claim, rarely aid 
the real inventor and usually defraud the public 
of the advantage of inventions. The only in- 
ventors who are aided are, usually, very wealthy 
ones who need it least. Poor inventors rarely 
have the capital to set their invention in use and, 
therefore, have to sell it, at terms which, after 
paying the fees and going through the tedious 
process of securing a patent, leave them usually 
mane poorly off than if there were no patent 
aws. 


PATON, JOHN BROWN: Principal Emeritus 
Congregational Institute for Theological and 
Missionary Studies; born in 1830 at Newmilns, 
Ayrshire, Scotland; educated at London parish 
school; private school in Dorset; Spring Hill Col- 
lege, Birmingham. Ordained a Congregational 
minister; was from 1854 to 1863 in charge of 
Wicker Church, Sheffield; 1863-08 first principal 
Congregational Institute at Nottingham. Not 
content merely to criticize or destroy things old 
and past then in use, Dr. Paton is a reformer in 
the true sense, philosophically and constructively. 
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One whose word is a power but whose deeds are 
his mightiest words. Associate editor for six 
years of the Contemporary Review; joint editor 
of the Eclectic Review; assisted in founding Uni- 
versity Extension System; founder and honorary 
secretary of Bible Reading and Prayer Union, the 
National Home Reading Union, the Recreative 
Evening Schools Association, Social Institutes 
Union, and English Land Colonization Society; 
chairman of the Committee of the Christian 
Union for Social Service, and Vagrant Children’s 
Protective Committee; first president, 1896-i902, 
of the Licensing Laws Information Bureau, and 
of the Cooperative Holidays Association; founder 
of Boys’ and Girls’ Life Brigades; Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Brigade of Service, and of 
Boys’ and Girls’ League of Honor; in 1904 vice- 
president of British Institute of Social Service. 


Author of ‘‘The Twofold Alternative,’ ‘‘Ma- 
terialism or Religion,’ ‘‘The Church, a Priest- 
hood or a Brotherhood,” ‘‘The Inner Mission of 


the Church,’ ‘‘The Inner Mission of Great 
Britain,’ six booklets on social questions of the 
day, two volumes of Essays: I., ‘‘Church Questions 
of To-day’’; II., ‘‘The Apostolic Faith and Its 
Records,’”’ besides many articles in reviews on 
educational and social questions. Address: 22 
Forest Road West, Nottingham, England. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. See GRANGE. 


PATTEN, SIMON NELSON: Professor of 
political economy; born 1852 at Sandwich, II1.; 
graduated as Ph.D. from the University of Halle, 
Germany, 1878; appointed professor of political 
economy at the University of Pennsylvania—the 
position he still occupies. Professor Patten de- 
clares that his interests in economics have been 
mainly centered in the consumption of wealth, in 
the economic interpretation of history, and the 
relations of sociology to economics. Patten is 
author of ‘‘ Premises of Political Economy,”’ ‘‘The 
Economic Basis of Protection,’’ ‘‘Theory of So- 
cial Forces,” ‘‘Development of English Thought,”’ 
“Theory of Prosperity,’ ‘‘Heredity and Social 
Progress,’ ‘‘The New Basis of Civilization.” 
Address: University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia. 


PAUPERISM AND POOR RELIEF. (See also 
PooruouseEs; Poor-Laws; Poverty; POVERTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES.) For the general sta- 
tistics and consideration of poverty, see PovERTY. 
We consider in this article: I. Pauper Statistics. 
II. Poor Relief. 


I. Pauper Statistics 


The United States—There were reported in 
1903 in the U. S. 2,476 almshouses with 81,764 
paupers. 


Paupers Enumerated in Almshouses 


Number per 100,000 


Sex Number of population 
| Dec. 31, | June 1, | Dec. 31, | June 1, 
| 1903 1880 1903 1880 
Both sexes....| 81,764 66,203 IOI.4 132.0 
jiaiie 7 ae Cb a a 
Males «3.05 has als 52,444 35,564 1327.0 139.4 
Females........ | 29,320 30,039 174.5 124.4 


1 Based on assumption that the sex distribution was the 
same on Dec. 31, 1903, as on June 1, 1900, i. 
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The statistics previous to 1880 are declared by 
the census to be too inexact to be comparable 
with these. From 1880 to 1903 the number of 
paupers in almshouses has decreased 30.6 per 
100,000 of population. This diminution ap- 
pears to have gone on uniformly, being 15.4 per 
100,000 of population in the decade 1880 to 1890, 
and 15.2 during the longer period from 1890 to 


1903. 


« 


Per Cent 
In general pop- 

CoLor anp Nativity ulation In almshouses 
Dec. 31,| June 1x, 

1900 1880 1903 1880 
Agegregate.......| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ME ote othe sie 87.9 86.5 91.5 91.4 
oped tc hip Ne 74.5 13.4 51.6 56.8 
oreign born...... 13-4 13.5% 39-3 34.6 
Nativity dnknownils. i cs-nileae nee Cum as Fura 
Coloted= <5 = s.0. cee 12.1 13-5 8.5 8.6 


: Native white Rareian ts 
Native white of native pga a orn 
parentage white 
. no Z HO anon 
AcE ef = 2% ¢ 33 =} $2 
Ro) Siena dig ge i346 ey 
gus oO = uaa ap (ole fe HDO ° 
BHS( Ae | Pas] Ge | ow ol, a 
S251 g? | Seal gd? 1 esa) a* 
Oo ° =o Ooo so oa a0 
a] a8 (OR | 38 (8 | 38 
45 SG 5A 
Years eeees 100.0 I00.0| 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0 
Under zsyinse. 38.9 812) %37.3 8.4 5.0 0.3 
ES) LOVSE.. ccs ieie} 2 35312] ©2279) 134.0) 122'.0]| 936.7 7.3 
Ca Cot PS ee IST ZO.7| TStoh. 28.31 37, Zi. zed 
WEN S Sorc. ca were 7.6) 35.7 9:5} /38.3), 26.9], 63.5 
Unknown : 0.2 8 0.3 3.0 0.3 1.5 
| 
Paupers at least 10 years of age in 
almshouses, 1904 
malt OMe TO = ae 
a) 3 3 s rs] 
ar ie] & 
CLASS Ss Go] Ge Selecalf& g 
OH |/S2/S2)] 99 | a2 | 9.2 
Sy | 2 (| ae | 98) O08 | a2 
Bo) a2 | ae | oe | ae | ox 
S82] £9] ZU | BS | Bs Bs 
is) 9 fe) 9 
eS 2 ret a n 
Per cent distribution of those 
enumerated, Dec. 31, 1903 
All classes....... 100 .0|100.0|100.0]100.0|100.0]100.0 
Able-bodied.......... EXs 71° 1528) 27.410 OB sOed| TO. 
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Poor Relief 
Per cent distribution of paupers 
at least 10 years of age in 
almshouses, 1904 
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Per cent distribution of paupers 
under 16 years of age in 
almshouses, 1904 


DIvIsION AND CLASS 


White 
Colored 
: Foreign 
Total | Native Kaos 
Continental United States: 

All Classes: 2 j)alqmrasier 100.0] 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Legitimate..........| 64.2] 63.9 77.5 38.7 
Illegitimate......... 23.4| 24.3 ts 44.0 
Unksigwiiisee nieces 12,4\) 4x8 21.0 T7335 


Great Britain.—In England and Wales there 
were in receipt of poor relief in Great Britain, 
Jan. 1, 1906, 926,741 persons, Or 27.1 per 1,000 
of population. In London it was 31.7 per 1,000. 
This includes the sane, insane, and casual pau- 
pers. Forty-five per cent of the paupers (exclu- 
sive of the sane and casual) consisted of 113,864 
families. The Year Book of the Daily Mail, 1907, 
gives the following table and analysis: 


England and Wales 


DESCRIPTION 
Men Women | Children 
Indoor, «3.2... <4 terion ap ee ee 120,677 80,715 61,244 
Outdoor. 2203.55.50 cee ae 106,995 | 275,292 179,953 
Lunatics in asylums, etc... 39,089 | 46,027 705 
Totalocsacdie cise Mente 266,761 | 402,034 241,902 


The general decline of pauperism in comparison with past 
years will be apparent from the following figures: 

Average rate of paupers relieved per 1,000 of population 
in each period: 


Per cent 
X87 2= IB 7 Fi is sans aus syerumiel eekipleaerey ee Uren ota 35.4 
1878-1834... «ss in,5 nn do etaploteiaele eee EP a5 s 
E885-2852 52.5% s-a.cspesl iene aera erenatets 28.6 
EBQOSSIOOT. i0simce snisceiuneis aie ee ee 26.6 
TOOL=TQOG, jin oieict ove pie eekusele ate ete ene 26.4 


The average rate of pauperism is higher in proportion to 
population in the rural districts than in the districts which 
are wholly urban or nearly so. 

The total cost of the relief of the poor, and matters con- 
nected therewith, in the years 1904-5 was 413,851,981 in 
England and Wales; in Scotland it was £1,402,354, and in 
Treland £1,253,355. 

In 1864 the cost of 999,400 paupers was 46,423,381; the 
cost of 769,029 paupers in 1904 was 413,369,494. In the 
same period the cost of superintendence increased by £1,062,- 
752, erhouen the number of paupers had considerably de- 
creased. 
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On the other hand, A. L. Bowley (‘‘ National 
Progress in Wealth and Trade,” pp. 22, 23) shows 
an increase of pauperism from 1884 to 1903. He 
says: 


The number of so-called adult able-bodied male paupers 
has increased nearly as fast as the population in the last 
fifteen or twenty years, and faster if we include vagrants. 
The last five years show, however, a marked improvement 


over 1894-98. On the other hand, the number of female 
paupers shows a rapid and very satisfactory decrease. The 
following table shows these facts in more detail: 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
Able-bodied male paupers and ae 
vagrants ecenart 
EARS x % % % 

YEA . 13) § [8] & {8 %~ | 8) Indoor 
fo) oO} 6 o| 6 ©) ga |°} and 
1a) oS) elle eaaticea lees & | 9| outdoor, 
Sis 2 Isl & Is Cir 5 Per : 

2} oO IP] & la} a> 12] 10,000 
1884-88. . .|16,920/20/17,650/21/34,570|41|29,340/35 42 
1889-93. . .|20,940/22/15,090|18/36,030|40|29,550/33 36 
1894-98. . .|33,140/34/15,550/16/48,690/50/36,940 38] 35 
1899-1903 .|33,310|32/12,010|11/45,320|43 scat 29 


5 10,000 males over fifteen years of age in England and 
Wales. 

2Per 10,000 females over, fifteen years of age in England 
and Wales. 


Other Countries.—Of the statistics of pauper- 
ism in other countries we have meager returns. 
Germany has not published pauper returns since 
1885. In that year there were reported 1,592,- 
386 receiving public aid in the empire. In 
France in 1904 the public ‘‘bureaux de bien- 
faisance’’ assisted 1,381,387 persons. There 
were also aided 120,126 children; there were 
1,826 in hospitals, 70,518 imbeciles in asylums 
(public and private), 68,670 aged and infirm in 
institutions, 2,912,600 received gratuitous medi- 
cal assistance. In Denmark (1903) 177,109 per- 
sons were aided, in Sweden (1904) 234,639, Nor- 
way (1904) 88,182. 


II. Poor Relief 


United States—There is no national poor-law 
system in the U.S. and the systems of the va- 
rious states vary somewhat, but have certain 
general characteristics in common. In general, 
American poor laws are based on the English. 
Relieving officers care for the indigent, being 
county officers in the Southern states, in Penn- 
sylvania, and in all states west of the Mississippi, 
except Minnesota, and town (or township) offi- 
cers in Minnesota, the middle Atlantic states, and 
New England. State governments in general 
control relief institutions. Near relatives are 
obliged to support, but details vary in different 
states. The present tendency is toward stricter 
laws against wife and family desertion. Settle- 
ment is usually gained by residence of longer or 
shorter duration (generally longer in the East). 
Most states have laws against the coming or im- 
migration into the state of those likely to be- 
come paupers. In most states tramping, or 
vagrancy, is punishable. Usually vagrants are 
committed to jails, for a longer or shorter period, 
sometimes with labor, sometimes without. ~ Sen- 
tences are usually harder in the East, but fre- 
quently great hardships are affixt, as with chain 
gangs in some states, and often great wrongs 
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done, owing largely to the general practise of 
giving officers a fee for each vagrant brought in 
and confined. Indigents are divided, generally, 
into three classes: adults able to work, but in 
extreme indigence; those defective or unable to 
work, and neglected or abused children. For the 
first class, the almshouse is ‘‘the fundamental 
institution,’ and is everywhere found, tho in- 
creasingly, and by law, various classes, like chil- 


dren, the insane, etc., are being placed in special © 


institutions. Outdoor relief is also extensively 
given in most states, tho it is being practised less 
in most states. In most large cities there is a 
charity department of some sort; but in many 
cities it is little developed, private charities doing 
more. State boards of charities exist in many 
states, usually with limited control over institu- 
tions, but sometimes they are boards of control. 
In many cases relieving officers simply perform 
these duties in connection with many others. Par- 
ticularly in the South, the system is undeveloped. 
For the second class, institutions are increasingly 
developed. Almost all the states have provided 
educational institutions for the blind, as a rule 
maintenance and tuition being free. All, except 
Oklahoma, have institutions for the acutely in- 
sane, tho in many states the provisions are quite 
inadequate, many being still in almshouses or 
jails. Twenty-three states have special institu- 
tions for the idiotic and feeble-minded. A few 
states are now developing institutions for epi- 
leptics and consumptives. Eight states have pro- 
vision for inebriates, now largely looked upon as 
diseased. In regard to children, their retention 
in almshouses is now being rapidly given up, 
Michigan leading in removing them from the 
almshouses in 1871. Nineteen states, mainly 
Eastern and Middle states, have well-organized 
systems of child-saving, mainly placing them 
out. Michigan and five other states have a state 
public school for all dependent minors of sound 
mind and body, from whence they are trans- 
ferred and placed out in homes, under the guard- 
ianship of the State Board of Control. 

Private charity in the U. S. is largely devel- 
oped. Mr. Hagan has estimated that, excluding 
all national, state, or municipal appropriations, 
all regular church and missionary expenditures, 
and all items of less than $5,000, there was spent 
in private charities $29,000,000 in 1893, and 
$95,000,000 in 1903. Besides the larger institu- 
tions should be included lodging-house associa- 
tions, existing now in most larger cities; working 
men’s hotels, working girls’ clubs, boys’ and men’s 
and women’s clubs, women’s relief corps, nurses’ 
associations, 150 social settlements, legal aid so- 
cieties, penny provident and savings-banks, dis- 
pensaries, libraries, coffee-rooms, children’s aid 
societies, ecclesiastical charities, Protestant and 
Catholic. é 

Great Britain.— (See also article Poor Laws 
[English]). To-day English poor relief is under 
acentral authority, the Local Government Board, 
under a president, who is a cabinet minister. 
The board has large powers over the local boards, 
in issuing general orders, discharging any local 
officials, and auditing accounts. There are, sec- 
ondly, 649 poor-law unions, who are unpaid poor- 
law guardians, elected by the voters of the union, 
with paid clerk and one or more relieving officers. 
The local poor rates are now largely supplied by 
“‘srants”’ from county funds. Outdoor relief is 
forbidden, except under exceptional circum- 
stances. These exceptions tend to grow, especial- 
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ly in the large cities, but are usually accompanied 
by an outdoor labor test. In 1900, out of 
792,367 receiving relief, 577,122 received out- 
door relief. Each union must have at least 1 
workhouse, with at least 7 distinct wards, for 
men, women, children, etc. They are more debt 
prisons than homes. To-day children are mainly 
removed and placed in separate schools. Va- 
grants are committed to ‘‘casual wards.’’ In 
1900 there were in England 9,400 vagrants. 
Almost all the urban unions have infirmaries at- 
tached. Relief is given to the defective, but 
blind and deaf-mute children are educated in 
special schools. For feeble-minded children spe- 
cial schools are also being started, there being 
32 such now in London. There are 4 important 
semipublic institutions for epileptics, the chief 
being the Chalfont Colony, established by the 
National Society for the Employment of Epilep- 
tics. In 1900 there were 96,865 insane paupers 
in England; 70,833 were in asylums, 17,460 in 
workhouses. By 1902 96 county or municipal 
boroughs had some form of inebriate reformatory 
for convicted drunkards. 

Endowed private charities are very numerous 
in England, with annual income of many millions 
of pounds. The Church of England has 74 cot- 
tage hospitals and 16 special hospitals. It has 
39 convalescent homes, with 26 institutions for 
training nurses. It has 28 sisterhoods, besides 
several orders of deaconesses. Connected with 
it is the ‘‘Reformatory and Refuge Union ”’ with 
29 reformatory institutions. Its Children’s Aid 
Society aided over 17,000 children up to 1903. 
Its Society for Providing Homes for Waifs and 
Strays has 87 homes; it has 73 orphanages, 
44 penitentiaries, and 59 temporary refuges for 
penitent fallen women. The social department 
of the Church Army has over too labor and 
lodging homes, besides labor registries, food de- 
pots, and other agencies; it dealt with 30,000 
cases in 1901. The Roman Catholic Church in 
England has also extensive and varied charities, 
the most important being the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. Other Protestant bodies have less 
wealth, but in proportion to their wealth have 
increasing and varied philanthropies. Non-sec- 
tarian charities are also abundant. The Dr. Ber- 
nardo’s homes have 40 institutions, caring for 
3,000, besides 3 emigration depots in Canada. 
There were, in 1902, 29,985 Friendly Societies in 
England, with a membership of over 11,424,000, 
and funds of £37,917,702; they are either trade 
societies or general. The post-office savings- 
banks, at the end of 1904, had 9,673,717 deposi- 
tors, and deposits of £148,339,354. Of the de- 
positors, 18 per cent were artizans; 50 per cent 
women and children. There are also collecting 
savings-banks: 55 in London. 

Australasia.—Considerable outdoor relief is 
given in Australasia. The sum of indoor and out- 
door relief, public and private, in 1900, in the 7 
colonies was £1,250,000. There are also many 
private charities, most of them being aided by the 
State. There were, in 1898, 3,306 Friendly Soci- 
eties, with 276,772 members, or 6.24 per cent of 
the population. There are many ecclesiastical 
charities, especially Roman Catholic; 11,614 per- 
sons were cared for in destitute asylums in one 
year. There are 278 hospitals. Orphans are 
mainly provided for by the boarding-out system. 

Austria.—Poor-laws differ in different parts of 
the empire. They were formerly mainly in the 
care of the Church, but now tend to be trans- 
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ferred to political officers. No one can claim 
relief for whom any third party is legally re- 
sponsible. Recipients are bound to restore the 
aid when they can. Aid must be limited to that 
which is necessary for existence, for the care of 
the sick, and for children. It is usually given in 
cash. Overseers or visitors (Armenpfleger) are 
not found everywhere. ‘‘Certificates of pover- 
ty’ are required, but abused. In lower Austria 
the 68 district councils had, in 1904, 1,153 mem- 
bers, with 7,429 overseers (nearly all unpaid), 
and aided 39,000 persons. In upper Austria the 
poor commissions are made up of the chief execu- 
tive of the borough, a priest, and at least three 
overseers (Armenvater). In Vienna there are 19 
districts, each with a district committee, which 
elects a board of commissioners (Armendrthe). 
There is also a general poor department and an- 
other department for orphans. In 1898 there 
were 1,799 Overseers, mainly unpaid. There are 
many institutions, partly private, but endowed 
with public funds. In 1899 there were in Vienna 
951 endowments, with a capital of 6,140,939 
gulden. 

There are many Church institutions: Catholic, 
Protestant, and several of certain knightly or- 
ders. Charity organization is backward. There 
are 1,643 poorhouses (1900). The municipal 
‘‘Houses of Maintenance’’ are better. In 1896 
there were 602 hospitals with 39,588 beds, and 
16 hospitals for children, with 1,114 beds. There 
are 200 homes, where children are received. 
The Vienna foundling asylum is the largest in 
the world. There are 488 savings-banks. In 
1902 there were 1,440 créches and kindergartens, 
with 114,674 children and 231 orphanages with 
13,707 children; 1,645 poorhouses with 38,331 
inmates. The expenditure for poorhouses alone 
was 8,817,235 crowns; cost per day about 80 
pfennige. The Austrian provinces spent (1903) 
on hospitals, orphanages, poor relief, 6,487,404 
cr.; Vienna and other municipalities, 20,716,- 
964 cr. 

Belgium.—tThere is a system of central inspec- 
tion and a superior council of relief. Under these 
each commune is responsible for its relief work, 
tho weak communes may combine. Commis- 
sions ad’ Assistance are created for each commune, 
or union of communes, with from five to ten 
members, among which must be a clergyman, 
an alderman, and a laborer. No salaries are 
paid, tho the laborer can be indemnified for time 
lost. Women are eligible. The indigent are di- 
vided into those unable to work, those willing to 
work but unable to find it, and those unwilling 
to work. To the first class is given relief, indoor 
relief for the most part. Private charity in Bel- 
gium is very great, providing for at least one half 
of the indigents, but is controlled by the State. 
For the other two classes there are workhouses, 
refuges, and schools of charity. The workhouses 
are for persons able to work, but who do not. 
The refuges are intermediary between the work- 
houses and the poorhouses, for those willing to 
work, but unable to, through sickness, old age, 
or disability. Persons found begging can be as- 
signed to these for seven years. In rgo1 there 
were 6,384 in these refuges. The schools of char- 
ity are compulsory training-schools for youths 
up to eighteen, who have become vagrants or 
have committed misdemeanors. The expense 
for these institutions is divided equally between 
the State, province, and commune. Very low 
wages are paid in the workhouses and refuges. 
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Charity institutions received (1904) in donations 
3,069,345 francs. 

Canada.—Strictly speaking, Canada has no poor 
law, and no “‘poor rates,’ but the relief institu- 
tions, tho mainly private, are largely supported 
by municipalities. In the cities large numbers 
receive outdoor relief, usually with some work 
test. There are in the dominion 75 hospitals, 
18 asylums for the insane, with many other in- 
stitutions of various kinds, for relief or prevention. 

Denmark.—The aged poor of spotless character 
receive a State pension, and their position is in 
no way dishonorable; they lose no civil rights and 
do not come under the poor law. They have an 
attractive house in Copenhagen, with separate 
rooms for married couples, reading and smoking 
rooms, etc.; 500 inmates. The other class are 
placed in an institution where they may work and 
receive 6 cents a week above cost of maintenance, 
which is about 25 centsa week. Those unable to 
work receive 6 cents as a gift. People stay for 
life; married couples live together. 

France.—The prevailing principle is that all 
charity shall be administered at home, if possible, 
and institutional aid given only when imperative. 
Thrift is a national characteristic. In all com- 
munes outside of Paris institutions have admin- 
istrative bodies distinct from the bureau of chari- 
ties. In Parisasingle body, under the Prefect of 
the Seine and the Minister of the Interior, directs 
all indoor and outdoor relief. Funds are sup- 
plied from gifts and legacies, a direct tax on all 
places of amusement, the general State funds, 
municipal appropriations. Private charities have 
a large and varied development, and cooperate 
with the State. The Société Philanthropique 
(founded in 1780) has 30 soup-kitchens, 30 dis- 
pensaries, 4 for children; 1 hospital, 3 night ref- 
uges, homes for the aged, for mothers, for women 
enceinte, improved dwellings, etc. ; 12,000 children 
are cared for each year. At its refuges 12,000 
women are admitted, and work found for about 25 
per cent; 5,000 francs a year are given in rewards 
to honest and industrious workers. The Cuvre 
de Bienfatsance, founded by Miss de Broen (1871), 
is notable. The Ceuvre de la Chaussée du Maine, 
the Société Francaise de Bienfaisance de Tunis, 
the Hospitalité Universelle a Nantes et & Paris 
are also important. Ecclesiastical charities are 
numerous, tho secular institutions are growing. 
Catholic societies relieved in 1901 107,400 per- 
sons, and numbered 4,000 according to Abbé 
Gayraud. A Protestant society is the Institution 
des Diaconesses des E-glises Evangeliques de France 
(1841). There is no charity organization society, 
but 15,827 Bureaux de Bienfaisance, in the com- 
munes, control private societies, and in a way 
unite them as well as administer outdoor relief. 
Indoor relief, only given when imperative, is well 
developed. In 1904 France had 1,826 hospitals 
for the sick, aged, infirm, or infants, maintained 
at a cost of 157,158,686 francs. They contained 
177,880 beds. Most of them have free dispen- 
saries and many free clinics. There are in Paris 
28 Consultations des Nourissons and many in the 
country. Asylums and schools for the blind and 
deaf-mutes were developed in France earlier than 
in any other country, and in many similar ways 
France still leads. The national lunatic asylum 
at Charenton is a model, and Ainay is a colony 
for insane men, and at Dun-sur-Auron for insane 
women. Institutions for dependent children are 
various. The first créche was eae at Paris, 
1844, La Maison Maternelle, L'H6épital des En- 
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fants Malades, Ligue Fraternelle des Enfants de 
France, L’Ciuvre laique du bon Pasteur are typical. 
The State has established state savings-banks, 
pawn-shops, and old-age insurance. 

The Bureaux de Bienfaisance spent (1904) 
46,810,251 francs. The orphanages cost 31,074,- 
890 fr. Free medical assistance was given at a 
cost of 19,913,225 fr. 

Germany.—The care of the poor is a legal obli- 
gation. Each German citizen must be relieved 
from misery by the local union (Ortsarmenver- 
band) where he is at the moment; but the cost is 
charged to the district where he last resided for 
two years without receiving relief (Landesar- 
menverband). Three systems are in vogue: 
First, the director of the Armenverwaltung (civic 
relief board), often the mayor, through paid 
officials, examines and relieves cases; this system 
is disappearing. Second, the board assigns dis- 
tricts to unpaid assistants, who report to the board, 
and the board decides. Third, the board puts 
responsibility on the unpaid honor-officials (Ar- 
menpfleger) to decide what is the best way of 
meeting each case. It makes them guardians of 
the cases, and gives them certain districts to 
watch and prevent the beginnings of evil and want, 
when it costs much less then to relieve than when 
it has grown desperate. This is the famous 
Elberfeld system to-day spreading through Ger- 
many. These guardians cooperate and consult. 
They report to and consult with the Vorsteher, or 
inspector of different circuits, and these report to 
and consult with the Hauptverwaltung, or cen- 
tral body. It is considered an honor to be a 
guardian, and all classes are drawn from. Only 
the chairman of the Central Board usually is paid, 
except the paid clerks, statisticians,etc. In Ham- 
burg there are 1,600 honor helpers and 100 clerks. 
The relief is mainly outdoor relief (not in institu- 
tions), but it is carefully watched. The guardian 
can give relief of any kind: money, clothing, food, 
medical attendance. He must relieve necessity 
at once; but the main aim is economic independ- 
ence, by finding work. In some cities women 
visitors are added. The Catholic Church has 
many societies, brotherhoods, and sisterhoods, 
especially the Sisters of Mercy, of Vincent de 
Paul. The Charitas Verband fir das Katho- 
lische Deutschland, with central office at Frei- 
burg, in Breisgau, seeks to unite these. The 
great Protestant movement is the Inner Mission 
(Innere Mission), the result of the labor of J. H. 
Wichern, at the Rauhe Haus, in Hamburg (1848). 
Its aims are spread of the Gospel, parish work, 
training of children, saving of youth, rescue of the 
lost, care of the defective and sick, contest with 
social evils, and social betterment. The Central 
Committee is in Berlin. Trained deaconesses 
and agents largely do the work. It has to-day 
thousands of hospices, or homes, for work-people; 
nurseries, ‘‘mother schools,” for the training of 
domestics; 450 Herbergenzur Heimath, or lodging- 
houses for wanderers (laborers seeking work), 
workmen’s colonies, Magdalene and inebriate 
asylums, etc., etc. 

Great effort is made to coordinate public and 
private relief. The German Society, Der Deut- 
sche Verein fur Armenpflege und Wohlthatigkeit 
(1880), is the National Conference of Charities. 
In 1885 1,078,921 persons were relieved at home; 
only 288,476 in institutions. The outdoor relief 
includes medical aid, with paid physicians, 
trained nurses, care of households, help of women 
in confinement, care of convalescents, diet for the 
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sick, etc. It is estimated that in Germany there 
are 40,000 blind, mainly in special schools or in- 
stitutions. In 1900*there were gr institutions 
for deaf-mutes. The insane are estimated at 1 to 
every 300,400 inhabitants, with'47 special institu- 
tions. In 1903 35,596 children were given a 
summer outing. 

Hungary.— Relief is quite undeveloped, tho 
recently progress has been made. There are no 
workhouses, and indoor relief is rare. In 1897 
there were 359 hospitals. There were 10,000 
communes with no resident physician. There are 
105 asylums for orphans and 195 for paupers. In 
1897 there were 1,002,369 depositors in savings- 
banks. 

Private charity is extensive, and fairly large 
sums are given to public institutions by individ- 


uals. 
India.—Hindus call India ‘‘The Land of 
Charity ’’; foreigners add ‘‘of beggars.’’ The laws 


of Manu make it the Brahman’s duty to beg. 
There is no poor law. Charity is all private. 
The government, in time of famine, supplies relief 
works. In all the principal cities and mission 
stations Europeans have established Friend in 
Need Societies or Charity Boards. There are 48 
houses for opium refugees. The Lady Dufferin 
Association has hospitals and dispensaries, lady 
doctors and medical students. There are proba- 
bly 500,000 lepers in India; and there are now 47 
leper asylums. The largest has 545 inmates. 
There are 9 asylums and schools for the blind and 
deaf-mutes, and 23 for the insane; 115 orphanages, 
and 7 juvenile reformatories. The government 
is developing large schemes of irrigation, com- 
merce, and industry. It is introducing agricul- 
tural banks and postal savings-banks. 

Italy.—In each commune there is a Board of 
Charities, which represents all the interests of the 
poor in the commune, but leaves them large au- 
tonomy. Settlement is acquired by residence 
without serious interruption for five years. A 
provincial administrative commission (giunta) 
supervises private institutions, but gives them 
large autonomy. In 1899 the total sum of-funds 
in opere pie (benevolent funds) was over 2,000- 
000,000 lire. Hospitals have 80,000,000 li.; or- 
phanages, 56,000,000; local charities, 18,000,000; 
instruction, 2,500,000. In Italy 10,644 brother- 
hoods have an annual income of 9,400,000 li., 
from which 1,700,000 goes to administration, 
5,000,000 to ceremonies, and 1,700,000 to chari- 
ties. Provision for the vagrant is inadequate. 
Hospitals in Italy numbered 1,208 in 1808, in- 
cluding 20 children’s hospitals. Schools for the 
deaf numbered 47 in 1900, and asylums for the in- 
sane 128 in 1898. Foundling asylums numbered 
113. Begging is forbidden where asylums exist, 
but the police rarely arrest under this law, and 
begging is general and persistent, and said to be 
increasing. The total resources of Italian charity 
were estimated in 1901 at 150,000,000 li. In 
1895 64,700,000 came from provincial or com- 
munal subsidies. New legacies for charities from 
1880 to 1905 amounted to 415,114,617 li. 

Japan has both a central and prefectural sys- 
tem of poor relief. Since 1899 the central fund 
for relief has been abolished, and the prefectural 
funds were decreed to have a minimum of 500,000 
yen. The deficiency, if any, is made up by the 
central treasury. In 1904 the prefectures gave 
relief to the amount of 76,183 yen—shelter, 354; 
food, 34,826; clothing, 2,363; medicine, 274; pro- 
visional dwellings, 22,113; providing work, 15,- 
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748; miscellaneous, 505. The central government 
grants relief, however, to the absolutely helpless. 
In 1904 the total thus expended amounted to 
201,398 yen, relieving 18,536 persons. The cen- 
tral government also sustained 2,276 foundlings 
at the expense of 39,678 yen. Local corpora- 
tions and private persons have established several 
workhouses. The famine of 1905 presented ex- 
traordinary needs and relief, and the assistance of 
foreign countries was gladly accepted. 

Netherlands.—There are some 7,500 charitable 
institutions in Holland: 1,200 under civil admin- 
istration; 3,060 controlled by the churches; 710 
for the aged; 712 for the sick. The support of 
the poor is kept mainly to the churches and pri- 
vate societies, but all must report to the govern- 
ment. In 1903 the number relieved was 177,109, 
or 3.26 percent of the population. Of special im- 
portance is the Amsterdam society, Liefdadigheit 
naas Vermogen (charity according to means). It 
covers the whole city in 34 districts, with a super- 
intendent for each. The Society for Public Wel- 
fare is alsoimportant. The periodical Tzjdschrijt 
voor Armenzorg covers the whole field. Mendic- 
ity and vagabondage are treated as crimes, and 
persons so convicted are placed in a State-work 
establishment. A few communes support work- 
houses. 

New Zealand.—Relief is mainly preventive. 
The government life-insurance does more than one 
half the life-insurance business, abstainers being 
placed in a class apart. The old-age pensions 
law gives a pension to every person sixty-five 
years of age who has resided twenty-five years in 
the colony, who is of good moral character, has 
been sober for the past five years, and whose ac- 
cumulated property is not over £270. Payments 
are made through the Postal Department, the 
cost of administration being only £2,535. The 
highest amount per person is £26. In 1906 there 
were 12,583 pensioners receiving £313,081. 
There are 1,180 various relief institutions. There 
are 19 benevolent asylums for indigent persons, 
with 1,167 inmates. ‘‘Tramps” are set to work. 
Beggars are arrested. The needy are aided by 
relief boards. There are 4 orphan asylums, but 
the boarding-out system is largely adopted for 
needy children. In 1905 there were 2,315 in- 
mates of various asylums of whom 1,104 were 
over sixty-five years of age. Under the First Of- 
fenders’ Probation Act, offenders are placed under 
probation officers. The public trustee takes 
charge of estates where no will is left and funds 
left for charity. 

Norway.—The communes are obliged to give 
relief. Settlement is gained only by two years 
of continuous residence. Differences are settled 
by the ecclesiastical ministry in the courts. The 
nearest relative must support where possible. 
Miners must and industrial regions can establish 
their own poor districts. Each district has a poor 
commission consisting of the pastor and persons 
chosen by the communal council. Any citizen 
may be required to act as a relieving officer with- 
out pay. The sources for relief are endowments, 
gifts, and a State fund, and repayment of ex- 
penditures. Institutions are rare, paupers main- 
ly being boarded out. In 1894 only 2,390 were 
in poorhouses. Idleness and neglect to support 
a family are punishable by imprisonment or 
labor in a workhouse. Pauperism is extensive, 
but seems to be decreasing; 10,967 received only 
medical aid. Christiania has built a few blocks 
of artizan buildings and created a fund to be lent 
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for the purchase of homes. Factory inspection 
and protection of laborers in mines and handi- 
crafts exist. Child labor is restricted and edu- 
cation insured. Children under fourteen may 
not be employed in factories, and youths from 
fourteen to eighteen not over ten hours. Women 
may not be employed in mines nor with machin- 
ery nor for six weeks after confinement. Adult 
men may not labor after 6 p.m. before a Sunday 
or a holiday nor till after ten on a Sunday or a 
holiday. - 

Sweden.—The duty of relief lies on the com- 
munes. Settlement may be acquired by regis- 
tration with liability to taxation. The nearest 
relative must support, so far as possible. There 
is a superior board of administration. The com- 
munal board may create a poor commission with 
at least three members. The parish pastor has a 
voice. Ancient endowments and gifts are drawn 
upon, supplemented by a head tax. Methods of 
relief are left to the communes. Boarding out of 
paupers is common. In 1904 Sweden had 1,893 
institutions for poor relief and cared for 55,890 
persons. Pauperism is on the increase. It has 
grown steadily since 1860, when 132,982 people 
were cared for, to 1904, when 234,639 received 
aid; 78,633 from towns; 214 poor farms shelter 
vagrants and furnish food in exchange for work. 
Public relief is given to dependent children under 
fifteen, controlled by boards of guardians. 

Switzerland.—The existence of common lands 
belonging to the communes, formerly used for 
the benefit of all, but now only for those not 
having private lands, is thought by some to in- 
crease indolence and pauperism. Relief was for- 
merly limited to those inheriting local citizen- 
ship, but is now being changed to be given to 
those having territorial settlement, tho registra- 
tion for settlement is carefully guarded. The 
State gives a subsidy of 60 to 70 per cent of what 
is lacking in a commune. The entire State ex- 
penditures for poor relief are estimated at 2,000,- 
ooo francs. Institutions are largely supported by 
the State. Only the cantons of hee and Neu- 
enberg have a poor-law. Private charities and 
benevolent societies have considerable develop- 
ment, especially The Swiss Benevolent Society 
and the Basel Association. In inebriate asylums 
Switzerland is in advance. In 1895 there were 
2,107 blind persons, only 350 in institutions. 
There are 16 institutions for deaf-mutes. In the 
care of neglected children Switzerland frankly 
recognizes that the State must take the parents’ 
place. For workmen in search of work Swiss 
cantons have followed the models of Germany’s 
stations for help and hospices, with even more 
agencies under police control. 

REFERENCES: Edward T. Devine, The Practise of Charity 

(x904); ib., Principles of Relief (1904); C. R. Henderson, 

ependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes (1901); ib., 

Modern Methods of Charity (1904); ate Higgs, Glimpses 

into the Abyss (1906); Edith Sellers, The Danish Poor 


Relief System (1904). (See also CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
SociETIES; Poor Laws; Poverty.) 


PAWNBROKING: It is difficult to determine 
the origin of pawnbroking. References are made 
to itin the Bible (Genesis concerning Judah and 
Tamar) and by several Greek and Roman writers. 
It was generally allied with usury, especially dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, when it was largely in the 
hands of Jews. It was the predecessor of bank- 
ing. Its career has been one of oppression, and 
is so still where the public authorities have not 
interfered and regulated it. 
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Private pawn-shops were the first in the field. 
The business is very profitable, since the broker 
loans on a security assessed by him- 
self on terms imposed by himself. 


Private x : Din 
Pawn. Frequent charges in American cities 
Broking have been from 30 to 300 per cent. 


In some cases—kept from the public 
—they have been greater. What 
they may have been during the Middle Ages, 
when the pawnbroker was often the only man 
with money, and the need of the borrower great, 
We may surmise from treatment of the Jewish 
pawnbrokers and their persecution everywhere. 

Religious pawn-shops—monts-de-piété — origi- 
nated in Italy during the fifteenth century in or- 
der to counteract the exorbitant rates of money- 
lenders and save the poorer classes from ruin. 
In nearly all Latin Roman Catholic countries 
these institutions do practically all of the pawn- 
broking. 

The monts-de-piété were, however, first devel- 
oped in Belgium by a priest in 1534 at Yprés 

with the gift of a small sum of money. 

Montene: Bruges followed in 1572; Lille, 1607; 

Pisté Brussels, 1615; Antwerp, 1620. The 
institution spread rapidly over the 
provinces and is now doing all the 
pawnbroking under State supervision. The 
managing board consists of five persons nomi- 
nated by the communal council; one of these is a 
member of the board of charities—Bureau de 
Bienfaisance—and one of the asylums board— 
Administration des Hospices. Under the law of 
1848 all important matters, e. g., amount and 
rate of interest, salaries, publication of budgets 
and accounts, are under the supervision of the 
communal council, The Constitution provides 
that profits arising are to be applied—after pay- 
ment of expenses—successively to the payment 
of borrowed funds, then to the creation of an 
endowment, eventually to free loans to indigent 
persons, and finally to charitable institutions. 

The rate of interest charged on loans varies 
from 4 to 16 per cent per annum. Ghent adds 
to the minimum of 4 per cent a fixt fee of 2 per 
cent at receiving and 1 per cent at returning the 
loan, altho the maximum of either fee is fixt at 
1 franc. Brussels charges 6 per cent; Namur, 
to to 16. The loan varies from one half to three 
fourths of the value of the pledge. The officers 
are all under heavy bonds—director, 40,000 fr.; 
secretary, 20,000; cashier, 10,000. 

Business transacted in 1895 for Belgium was: 
articles pawned, 891,756; amount loaned, $2,135,- 
378; average loan, $2.39; articles redeemed, 845,- 
617; amount loaned, $2,061,824; average, $2.44; 
articles sold, 37,795; amount loaned, $100,256; 
average, $2.35. The net profit of the monts-de- 
piété for Belgium was: in 1889, $21,204.91; 1890, 
$21,776.96; 1895, only $12,477.84. Private 
pawnbroking is prohibited. 

France has developed the system of the 
monts-de-piété on lines almost identical with those 
of Belgium. The only notable exception is that 
the mayor of the town is ex-officio president of 
the society—a fact indicative of the close super- 
vision of these institutions by the State and 
municipalities. The reselling of pawn-tickets is 

rohibited. Stocks and bonds may be pledged 
or loans. 

In Italy pawnbroking is carried on along the 
lines of the monti-di-pieta under State supervi- 
sion. There were 555 institutions in 1896 with 
a net capital of 71,986,698 lire; some of the 
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larger institutions are banks. In Milan the rate 
of interest is 5 per cent on loans below 1o li.; 
above, 6 per cent plus 5 per cent for marking, and 
2 per cent for storage. In 18096 387,132 articles 
were pledged for 7,988,369 li. Rome’s bank 
of monti-di-pieta had (1808) a capital of 3,549,535 
li.; loaned 15,000,533 li. on 1,066,146 articles 
at 4 to 7 per cent. It has 15 branches. The 
interest in Bologna is 7 per cent; the fund 1,041,- 


“o51 li.; in 1896 2,389,567 li. were loaned on 


208,040 articles. 

In Spain the institution is connected with the 
savings-banks. The pawn-shop advances money 
at 6 per cent; the savings-bank charges the pawn- 
shop 5 per cent on money advanced, and pays its 
depositors 4 per cent. Thus both the bank and 
the pawn-shop make 1 per cent—sufficient for ex- 
penses and a small profit for the increase of 
capital. 

State and Municipal Pawn-shops.—In Germany 
pawnbroking is conducted by the State, by the 
Gemeinde (parish), or by private persons under 

State supervision. The Berlin Kén- 
1 *gliches Lethamt is under the protec- 
tion of the German Reichsbank, 
which advanced the necessary funds. 
The pawn-shop usually advances on 
two thirds of the estimated value of household 
goods, four fifths on silver, and five sixths on 
gold. During the year 1893 the sum of $1,200,- 
ooo was lent on about 220,000 pledges. After 
payment of all administrative expenses and in- 
terest on capital, there remained a net surplus of 
over $10,000, which was placed to the account 
of the reserve fund, and of which the interest is 
devoted to a charitable institution. Under the 
State system the interest on loans is 12 per cent, 
while under private management it is either 12 
or 24 per cent, according to the amount of the 
loan. Under both systems the loan is contracted 
for six months; under the first, six months’ grace 
is allowed, while under the second four weeks 
only. The State pawn-office is used by the mid- 
dle rather than by the very poorest classes. Ar- 
tizans and tradesmen head the list, widows and 
unmarried women follow, while day-laborers and 
factory workmen occupy the third place. 

In Austria-Hungary there exists a system of 
Versatzdmter, usually under the control of the 
municipalities, but more or less under the control 
of the State also. The prototype of them all is 
the so-called Imperial Pawn-office of Vienna, 
founded like any other charitable institution and 
intended solely as such. The Minister of the In- 
terior nominates the officials and sanctions any 
important matter connected with the manage- 
ment. The original advances have now been 
paid off; the Imperial Pawn-office is entirely in- 
dependent, and is annually adding to its cash 
capital from its own profits. The interest 
charged is at the uniform rate of ro per cent. 
In 1893 the Vienna office received over 860,000 
articles, for which it advanced $2,100,000. 

In Holland the State authorized (1826) the 
creation of pawn-banks (banken van leening) 
under municipal control; the head of the local 
government is president of the institution, and 
appoints the directors and officers. The interest 
varies from 5 to 15 per cent, according to locality, 
article pledged, and length of loan. A private 
pawnbroker enjoys the greatest freedom. The 
law ignores him, and he is thus able to transact his 
business on his own terms. He frequently buys 
the tickets issued by the municipal shops, and 
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thus gets the benefit of the surplus and profit of 
these institutions, or resells the tickets at an ad- 
vance. In18g95 the business of the bank at Am- 
sterdam was: Total capital, $298,908; borrowed 
capital, $193,563; surplus, $6,028; other credits, 
$6,588; profits, $3,528. It loaned $906,913 on 
762,246 articles at rates of 5 to 12 percent. The 
total for Holland was: $2,294,937 loaned on 2,- 
126,245 articles; average loan, $1.08; articles re- 
deemed, 2,088,531 for $2,256,204; articles sold, 
65,921 with loans of $64,549; amount outstand- 
ing, $853,616. 

England has no municipal pawn-shops, not- 
withstanding a strong agitation along this line. 
Private pawn-shops must be licensed, and charge 
4d. for the ticket on loans below t1os., and 1d. 
above. Interest at the rate of $d. per month on 
loans under tos., and 1d. from ros. to 4os. On 
sums above a special limit, pawn contracts may be 
made on terms agreeable to the two parties. 

In the United States all the states have laws 
regulating pawnbroking. Licenses are required 

as a rule, and the maximum rate 
of permitted interest varies from 24 
TA eatit t Th 
United States © 120 Per cent per annum. ere 
are no municipal shops, but a num- 
ber of incorporated institutions trans- 
act business along these lines. The Collateral 
Loan Company of Boston was organized 1859, 
with a paid-up capital of $300,000. It charged 
1.5 per cent monthly, raised it to 3 per cent, and 
lowered it later to 1.25. Business in 1861 was: 
Loans, 7,593; amount, $226,508; average loan, 
$29.83; average interest per loan, $1.89. The cor- 
responding figures for 1897 were: $2,065; $818,- 
816; $15.73; $1.22. St. Bartholomew's Loan 
Association of New York was established by par- 
ishioners of St. Bartholomew’s P. E. Church 
in 1894, under the rectorship of Dr. D. H. Greer. 
Capital: $40,275; rate of interest, 1.5 per month. 
Business in 1896: Loans, 693 for $38,968; average 
loan, $56. In 1906: Receipts, $100,704; loans, 
923 to 955 people; average loan, $91.12; gross 
earnings, $10,000. The society just mentioned 
awakened a wide interest in loans to the poor 
with the result that in 1894 (May 21st) the Provi- 
dent Loan Association ap New York was incor- 
porated—a society which has become the model 
of numerous other organizations in cities all over 
the U.S. Its capital is $100,000; interest has been 
lowered from 1.5 per cent per month to 1 percent; 
it pays dividends of 6 per cent. Business in 1894 
—one office: Number of loans, 14,234; amount, 
$229,155.50; pledges redeemed, 5,575; amount, 
$84,174.50; interest earned on loans, $7,566.27; 
expenses and losses, $15,579.22; net earnings, $15,- 
579.59; interest on funds employed, $11,269.65; 
surplus, $4,309.94. Corresponding figures for 
1906—in five offices—are: 240,321; $9,612,430; 
224,159; $8,603,659; $443,389.77; $104,917.45; 
338,472.32; $172,040.84; $166,431.48. 

The advisability of taking pawnbroking out of 
the hands of private individuals will appear from 
this fact: A loan of 65 cents for one week paid in- 
terest per annum, in 1894, as follows: Paris, 0; 
Madrid, 6; Brussels, 7; Berlin, 12; London, 260. 
It has been proved, moreover, that small shops 
are not profitable, even at the rate of 100 per cent 
per annum, while large ones pay good dividends 
at from 5 to 1o per cent. 


Rupo.tpn M. BINDER. 


REFERENCES: U. S. Bulletin, Bureau of Labor No. 21, 
1899. Report of Her Majesty's Representatives Abroad on Sys- 
tems of Pawnbroking in Various Countries, 1894. 
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PAYMENT OF MEMBERS: In Great Britain 
at*present the members of Parliament receive no 
salary. This has worked, until recently, to pre- 
vent working men and others without income 
from entering the political arena. Recently this 
has been in part obviated by the Labor Party, 
which collects from each labor organization be- 
longing to it, on the basis of two pence for each 
member of the organization, thus paying to its 
representatives in Parliament a small salary. 
(See LaBbor Party.) 

But Labor and Radicals in England have long 
demanded the payment of a salary, and to-day 
the demand for it is general. The following 
table prepared by Sir Edwin Grey is from The 
Reformer’s Year Book (1907): 


CouNTRY Salary Other advantages 
Austria... 2... 16s. 8d. a day during|Traveling allowances. 
session. . 
Hungary.....|£200. £66 house rent. Re- 
duced railway fares. 
Bavaria......|10s, a day during ses-|Free railway travel. 
sion, 
Belgium..... £160. Free railway travel. 
Bulgaria... ..|16s, a day during ses-|One free journey. 
sion. 
Denmark. ...|r1s. a day during ses-|Free railway travel. 
sion (reduced to 6s. 
8d. if more than six 
months). 
France? y.<. 4360. Free travel on State rail- 


ways. Nominal fee of 
8s. per month on pri- 
vate lines. 


Germany... .|4150. Free railway passes. 


Prussia tiie. 15s. a day during ses-|Free railway travel. 
sion 
Greece....... 472. Free travel. 
Italy.........|/None Free travel. 
Netherlands. .|£166. One free journey. 2 
Norway......|13s, a day during ses-|One free journey. Medi- 
sion. cal attendance. Fu- 
neral expenses. 
Portugal.....|None. Free railway travel. 
Rumania....|20s, a day during ses-|Free travel. 
sion. 
Ruesigaee ee 21s, a day during ses-|One free journey. 
sion. 
Servia..jinan: 12s, a day during ses-|One free journey. 
sion 
Spain .|None. Cheap railway tickets. 
Sweden...... £66 One free journey. 


Switzerland. . 16s. a day during ses-|One free journey. 
sion, 
United States|£1,000. 


£25 for stationery. One 
free journey. Free 
postage, free seed for 
distribution. 


As a general rule members of the upper houses 
are not paid, but notable exceptions are France, 
Russia, and the United States. Senators in 
France and the U. S. are on exactly the same 
footing in this matter as the deputies or con- 
gressmen, while in Russia a seat in the Upper 
House carries with it asalary of £2.12s. 9d. a day, 
or more than double the sum received by a mem- 
ber of the Duma. 


PEABODY, GEORGE: Merchant; philanthro- 
pist; born South Danvers, Mass., 1795; received 
little education, and entered a store as clerk at 
an early age. In 1814 he began a dry-goods 
business in Georgetown, D. C., as partner with 
Elisha Riggs. He later had establishments in 
Baltimore, New York, and Philadelphia. In 
1829 Peabody became head of the firm; in 1837 
he removed to England; in 1843 he withdrew 
from the old firm of Peabody, Riggs & Co., and 
established a banking-house. He became very 
rich, and gave away large sums of money. His 
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gifts, in all, amounted to about $7,000,000. The 
freedom of the City of London was given to him, 
and his statue placed in the Royal Exchange in 
1869. He died in London, Nov. 4, 1869. 


One of the chief benefactions of George Peabody was the 
gift of $2,500,000 to provide dwellings and lodging-houses 
for the poor of London. Of this £350,000 was given during 
his life, and £150,000 in 1873 by bequest. The fund was in 
the form of a trust, and is in care of a secretary and six 


trustees, one of whom is the United States Minister to «+ 


England. Their annual report for 1890 is an interesting 
document and proves beyond question the wisdom of Mr. 
Peabody and the value of a good gift wisely bestowed. The 
fund which in 1873 was £500,000 has grown by the addition 
of rents and interest to a total of £1,023,446. The land and 
buildings under the care of the trust are valued at £1,233,845. 
Up to the end of the year there had been furnished to the 
artizan and laboring poor of London 5,071 dwellings, 75 
having four rooms, 1,789 three rooms, 2,401 two rooms, an 
806 one room. The average rent of each dwelling was 4s. 
gid. per week, and of each room 2s.;1$d.; the rent in all 
cases including the free use of water, laundries, sculleries, 
and bath-rooms. The highest rent charged is 7s. 6d. for 
some of the four-room dwellings. The dwellings are not ina 
group, but are scattered over the city, apparently being 
placed where they will do the most good. hat the plan of 
cheap dwellings contributes to the health as well as to the 
comfort of the poorappears from a glance at the vital statistics. 
The death-rate in 1889 was 21.15 per 1,000, Or .85 per 1,000 
above the average for all London, but this was exceptional, 
the cause being an epidemic which last spring visited the 
sections where some of the dwellings are located. The infant 
mortality was 141.22 per 1,000, or 21.37 below that of all 
London. The births were 38.49 per 1,000; 9.41 above the 
London record. The trustees’ report also gives the employ- 
ment of each tenant, and the list covers nearly roo trades 
and occupations from expert artizans to unskilled laborers. 


PEACE CONFERENCE, THE HAGUE: A con- 
ference called by the Czar Nicholas II. of Russia 
for the consideration of means and measures by 
which wars might be avoided, and peace pro- 
moted. All civilized nations were invited to send 
delegates. One hundred delegates met, May 18, 
1899, and held a number of sessions between that 
date and July 29th. The net results of the de- 
liberations were: (1) The prohibition of the use of 
projectiles or explosives from balloons for five 
years; (2) the prohibition to employ projectiles 
which diffuse suffocating gases dangerous to life; 
(3) the prohibition to employ dum-dum bullets 
which expand or flatten in the human body. The 
conference also passed six resolutions, of which 
the most important was that relating to interna- 
tional arbitration, and which made a deep im- 
pression on the civilized world. A permanent 
Court of Arbitration was created, which has 
settled a number of disputes amicably; the first 
of these was that between the United States and 
Mexico concerning the Pius Fund Claims, in 1902. 

The moral effect of the first peace conference at 
The Hague was so great that a second conference 
was called for June 1, 1907, by Queen Wilhelmina 
at the initiative of the czar. The sessions began 
June 15th, with a much larger attendance of 
delegates and a more favorable and appreciative 
public all over the civilized world. The confer- 
ence was in session for eighteen weeks, and the 
net results were embodied in the following con- 
ventions adopted unanimously: 


1. The peaceful regulation of international conflicts. 
2. Providing for an international prize court. 
3. Regulating the rights and duties of neutrals on land. 
4. Regulating the rights and duties of neutrals at sea. 
s. Covering the laying of submarine mines. 
6. The bombardment of towns from the sea. 
7. The matter of the collection of contractual debts. 
8. The transformation of merchantmen into warships. 
9. The treatment of captured crews. 
1o. The inviolability of fishing-boats. 
11. The inviolability of the postal service. 
12. The application of the Geneva convention and the Red 
Cross to sea warfare, and 
13. The law and customs regulating land warfare. 
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“The right to sign these conventions will be open until 
June 30, 1908.” 

In addition the conference has made declarations and 
adopted resolutions as follows: 

First. That balloons shall not be used for the throwing of 
explosives. 
Ne Second. A recommendation in favor of obligatory arbitra- 
ion. 

Third. A recommendation regarding the establishment of 
a permanent court of arbitration. 

Fourth. A resolution concerning the limitation of arma- 
ments. 

Fifth. The convocation of the third conference. 

Sixth. The prohibition of unnecessarily cruel bullets in 
warfare. 

Seventh. The cooperation of all countries in the building 
of the Palace of Peace. 


The third conference is to meet in 1915 by 
resolution adopted in the last session. 


PEACE SOCIETY, THE: Founded in London 
in 1816, it has, therefore, been at work ninety 
years; and its history and results are largely seen 
in the position of the great question of peace 
to-day. (See INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION; 
PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HaGueE.) The soci- 
ety thus sets forth its objects: 


1. To promote to the utmost of its ability permanent and 
universal peace throughout the world. 

2. To diffuse information tending to show that war is 
inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity and the true in- 
terests of mankind. 

3. To indicate the manner in which Christian principles 
may be reduced to practise in the relations of states. 

4. To advocate the adoption of practical methods of 
settling international disputes without recourse to arms, 
such as international arbitration, a High Court of Nations, a 
proportionate and simultaneous reduction of armaments, 
etc. 

5. To oppose the increasing tendency to militarism, which 
is so fatal to national prosperity and progress. 

6. To advocate a reduction of ruinous war expenditures, 
and thus to lessen the burden which oppresses the peoples of 
Europe, and especially the working classes. 

7. To promote the study of these and similar questions 
likely to assist in the formation of a healthy public opinion. 


The president of the Peace Society is Robert 
Spence Watson, LL.D.; the secretary, W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. The Society publishes monthly 
The Herald of Peace and International Arbitra- 
tion. Secretary’s address: 47 New Broad Street, 
London, England. 


PEACOCK, SIR ALEXANDER JAMES: Some- 
time Premier of Victoria; born at Creswick, Vic- 
toria, June 11, 1861. Member of legislature 
since 1889; minister without portfolio, 1890-92; 
Minister of Public Instruction and sometime 
Postmaster-General, 1892-93. Chief secretary 
and Minister of Public Instruction, 1894-99; 
chief secretary and Minister of Labor, 1901-2. 
Premier Feb., t901—June, 1902; member for Vic- 
toria of National Convention which framed the 
Commonwealth Constitution, 1897-98. Prom- 
inently identified with Australian Native Asso- 
ciation movement and several times president 
of the board of directors. Was grand master of 
the Grand Lodge of Freemasons of Victoria, 
1900-5. Address: 339 Collins Street, Melbourne, 
Creswick, Victoria. 


PEASANT REVOLT (1377-81): An uprising 
of the English peasantry under the leadership of 
Wat Tyler (q. v.), Jack Straw, and the priest John 
Ball (qg. v.). The immediate cause of the revolt 
was the imposition of an unjust poll-tax, which 
was to be exacted equally from the poorest as well 
as the richest; but many other influences had pre- 
pared the way for an outbreak. The teachings 
of John Wyclif and his ‘‘poor priests’? had very 
largely emancipated the minds of the laboring 
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classes from the unjust authority of Church and 
king. John Ball (g. v.), called by the rich ‘‘the 
mad priest,’ had for years been circulating his 
leveling doctrine: ‘‘When Adam delved, and Eve 
span, who was then the gentleman?” In 1348 
the Black Death had swept over England, carry- 
ing off more than half its population, and being 
especially severe among the poorer classes. As 
a result there was great scarcity of laborers, and 
for the first time they found themselves masters 
of the situation. The demand for workers was 
twice as large as the supply, and they soon began 
to reap the benefits of this condition of things. 
The villeins suddenly became conscious of their 
strength, and even dared to oppose their masters. 
The lords and landowners, then as now, at once 
called for the aid of the law, and enacted what is 
known as “‘The Statute of Laborers.”” This pro- 
vided that no laboring man or woman, whether 
bond or free, should leave the parish in which he 
or she lived, and should receive the same wages 
as before the Black Death. All the lawyers in 
the country were set to work undoing the move- 
ment of emancipation which had been in progress 
before the plague. It was found impossible to 
enforce the Statute of Laborers, for men were at 
this time too scarce and valuable to be put to 
death or imprisoned, and too poor to pay the 
fines levied upon them. However, oppression 
followed oppression until the poll-tax, in 1377, 
forced the exasperated peasantry to arms (June, 
1381). The revolt spread like wild-fire over the 
country, and for a time the peasants carried 
everything before them, burning the records of 
their serfdom, and killing every lawyer who fell 
into their hands. The poorer artizans of London 
opened to them the gates of that city. They 
destroyed the palace of John of Gaunt and the 
houses of the wealthy; they burst into the Tower 
and beheaded the Bishop of Canterbury, but ab- 
stained from plunder, calling themselves ‘‘seek- 
ers of truth and justice, not thieves or robbers.”’ 
They were finally met by the boy king, Richard 
II., who promised to free them and their lands 
forever, and called himself their leader. They 
believed his promises and gradually dispersed, 
the assassination of their leader, Tyler, seeming 
to deprive them of unity and decision. The king 
then gathered a large army and marched through 
the land, ruthlessly executing hundreds of the 
working people and their leaders, and declaring 
his promises null and void. In this he was sup- 
ported by the Parliament, which was composed 
of landowners. The peasants’ revolt was, never- 
theless, not a failure. It created a healthy re- 
spect and fear for the might of united and indig- 
nant serfs, and struck feudalism its death-blow. 
During the century and a half after the revolt, 
villeinage died out so rapidly that it soon became 
a rare and antiquated thing. Sixty years after 
a workingman’s wages commanded twice the 
amount of the necessaries of life which could have 
been obtained under Edward III.; while one hun- 
dred years after came what is usually called the 
““Golden Age’’ of English labor. 


REFERENCES: Knight’s Popular History of England, vol. ii., 
chap. i.; Rogers’s Work and Wages, chap. ix., and Ashley’s 
English Economic History, pt. ii., chap. iv., for opposing 
views. 


PEASANTS’ WAR, THE: The name usually 
given to the revolutionary uprising of the peas- 
ants of southern and central Germany in 1525. 
The miserable condition of the German serfs, 
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the appropriation of the common pasture lands 
by the lords, the refusal of the lords to let their 
tenants fish in the streams or hunt in the woods, 
the increase of ground-rent, of socage service, and 
of tithes, had led to small uprisings in Germany, 
all through the later Middle Ages. The Bund- 
schuh (the shoe), which had been universally 
adopted as the symbol of these uprisings, had 
become known through all Germany; yet the re- 
volts had been weak and easily put down. When, 
however, the Reformation gave the people a new 
impetus and a new hope, the peasants thought 
that now was their opportunity. They even at 
first looked to Luther toleadthem. They pleaded 
the communistic practises and principles of early 
Christianity. The peasants rose with religious 
zeal. The twelve principles they formulated 
show this. They were: (1) The right of the peas- 
antry to appoint their own preachers, who were 
to be allowed to preach the word of God from the 
Bible. (2) That the dues paid by the peasantry 
were to be abolished, with the exception of the 
tithes ordained by God for the maintenance of 
the clergy, the surplus of which was to be ap- 
plied to general purposes, and to the maintenance 
of the poor. (3) The abolition of vassalage as 
iniquitous. (4) The right of hunting, fishing, 
and fowling. (5) That of cutting wood in the 
forests. (6) The modification of socage and 
average service. (7) That the peasant should be 
guaranteed protection from the caprice of his 
lord by a fixt agreement. (8) The modification 
of the rent upon feudal lands by which a part of 
the profit should be secured to the occupant. 
(9) The administration of justice according to the 
ancient laws, not according to the new statutes 
and to caprice. (10) The restoration of com- 
munal property illegally seized. (11) The abo- 
lition of dues on the death of the serf, by which 
the widows and orphans were deprived of their 
right. (12) The acceptance of the aforesaid arti- 
cles, or their refutation as contrary to the Scrip- 
tures. Karlstadt and some of the Reformers 
joined the peasants. Luther, Melancthon, and 
others denounced them. Mitnzer accused Lu- 
ther ‘‘of deserting the cause of liberty and of ren- 
dering the Reformation a fresh advantage for 
the princes, a fresh means of tyranny.’ The 
uprising began in Upper Swabia in the autumn 
of 1524, and gradually spread. When the con- 
vent of Kempten was captured by the peasants, 
Jan. 1, 1525, the uprising became general from 
the Alps to the Hartz, and from the Rhine to 
Bohemia. With the exception of Thomas Min- 
zer (g. v.) and Gotz von Berlichingen, a notorious 
robber knight, the peasants had no leaders. They 
simply gathered in large masses of from 8,o00 
to 30,000 men. They captured and plundered 
castles and monasteries, often with great cruelty. 
As soon, however, as they met disciplined armies, 
in the south under Truchsess von Waldburg, and 
in the north under Philip of Hesse, they were 
defeated. The peasants captured Waldburg, but 
could not hold it. The insurrection of Munzer, 
the prophet of the Anabaptists (g. v.) in Thurin- 
gia, broke out later in 1525, but in a few months 
all was over. The peasants were put down and 
punished with terrible cruelty. The whole coun- 
try became one scene of devastation; even young 
children were cast ‘‘as Lutheran dogs” to the 
flames. 


REFERENCES: Cornelius’s Studien zur Geschichte des Bauern- 
kriegs (1862); Schreiber’s Der deutsche Bauernkrieg (1864); 
Menzel’s History of Germany (translation, 1853). 
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PEASE, EDWARD R.: Socialist; general sec- 
retary of Fabian Society; born at Bristol, Eng- 
land, 1857; his education was conducted by a 
private tutor. Intended by his parents for a 
commercial occupation, he became a stock-broker 
in London; but led by the study of social con- 
ditions and principles, gave up this position in 
1886, and became an apprentice to the cabinet- 
making trade in a cooperative company, spending 
his spare time in studying labor questions, eco- 
nomics, and socialism. In 1883 he was one of the 
most active in organizing the Fabian Society (q. 
v.), the first meetings being held in his rooms, and 
in 1886 he became for a time its secretary. He 
traveled later in the United States, returned to 
England, and became a member of the Alliance 
Cabinet-makers’ Trade-Union, secretary of the 
National Labor Federation, and a most active 
worker in labor organization and reform. In 
1890 Mr. Pease became paid secretary of the 
Fabian Society, and has remained so till the 
present. The work of the society had become so 
extensive as to oblige him to devote all his time 
to its interests. Besides his secretaryship he is 
editor of the Fabian News. Both he and his wife, 
Marjory Davidson, were active members of the 
Society of the Friends of Russian Freedom. He 
took part in founding the Labor Party (q. v.) 
and has been a member of its executive and a 
trustee of its parliamentary fund from the begin- 
ning; he was also a founder and governor of the 
London School of Economics, now a part of the 
London University, and of an associated body, 
the British Library of Political Science. He is 
author of “‘The Case for the Municipal Drink 
Trade.’ Address: 3 Clements Inn, Strand, Lon- 
don, England. , 


PEFFER, WILLIAM ALFRED: Ex-United 
States senator from Kansas; one of the leaders 
of the Populist Party (qg. v.); born in Cumberland 
County, Pa., 1831; removed to Indiana 1853, and 
engaged in farming; enlisted in the war 1862-65; 
began law practise in June, 1865; removed to 
Kansas and established local journals; elected to 
State Senate 1874; editor of the Kansas Farmer, 
1881; elected to U. S. Senate as Populist, defeat- 
ing Senator Ingalls, 1891-97; Prohibition can- 
didate for governor, 1898; since then mainly 
engaged in literary work. Author, among other 
works, of ‘‘Rise and Fall of Populism in the 
U. S.”’ (1900). Address: Topeka, Kan. 


PENOLOGY (for statistics see CRIME): Ety- 
mologically the word penology means the sci- 
ence of punishment; but it has gradually come 
to have a broader meaning as representing the 
body of principles and practises relating to the 
repression and prevention of crime and the treat- 
ment of the offender. It includes in its scope 
the study of social conditions which foster crime, 
the structure and administration of criminal law, 
the police power, the study of the offender, both 
as to environment and heredity; it relates also 
to the treatment, discipline, and correction of 
offenders with or without imprisonment and to 
measures for the rehabilitation in society of the 
discharged prisoner. 

The history of penology is a history of the legal 
codes or standards written or unwritten which 
society from the most primitive times has pre- 
scribed for social regulation, and a history of the 
methods of punishments by which they were en- 
forced. Many of these codes and punishments 
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are now obsolete; but the traditions of retributive 
justice and of social vengeance which the early 
codes represented are still embodied 
in penal theories and practise. In 
the writings of Plato, in the teachings 
of Jesus, a principle is enunciated 
which has become fundamental in the new pe- 
nology, namely, that, combined with the pro- 


History 


, tection of society, the fundamental object of law, 


all punishment should be disciplinary and cor- 
rective. The Emperor Julian and Pope Clement 
XI. were also heralds of the new order. 

But its two most prominent apostles whose work 
and influence mark most distinctly the difference 
between the old conception and the new were 
Beccaria (born 1738), an Italian nobleman, and 
John Howard, an English squire, born in 1726. 
Beccaria’s work on ‘‘Dei Delitti e delle Pene’’ 
(‘Crimes and Punishments’’) was first published 
in 1764, when the author was but twenty-six 
years of age. Translated into nearly all Euro- 
pean languages its influence was felt throughout 
the civilized world. Frederick the Great had 
already abolished torture and it had been dis- 
continued in Sweden; but to Beccaria is due the 
chief credit of its general abolition in Europe. 
John Howard, though twelve years older than 
Beccaria, began his special work nine years later. 
He had already had personal experience of the 
barbarities suffered by prisoners of war and had 
raised his voice against them. In 1773 he was 
made high sheriff of the County of Bedford in 
England. The abuse of the fee system and the 
wretched condition of Bedford Jail led him to in- 
spect other English jails. His observations were 
extended over the Continent of Europe and em- 
bodied in a work entitled ‘“‘The State of the 
Prisons in England and Wales, with Preliminary 
Observations; and an Account of Some Foreign 
Prisons.”’ This work stirred up great interest 
and sympathy, and gave an initial impulse to 
the work of prison reform which was strengthened 
by the subsequent labors of Howard. Another 
distinguished prison reformer was Elizabeth Fry, 
born 1780 near Norwich, England. Her prison 
visiting, beginning at Newgate, extended to the 
Continent. 

The work of Howard and Elizabeth Fry 
stimulated effort in two directions: it aroused 
public sentiment to the necessity of an improve- 
ment of the physical and moral conditions in 
prisons; it developed increased interest in the 
discharged prisoner. Their writings show, how- 
ever, that they had a firm grasp of what are now 
recognized to be fundamental principles of pe- 
nology. They also stimulated an organic move- 
ment which led to the organization of prisoners’ 
aid societies in Great Britain and this country. 

What may be called the more scientific stage 
of penology, due both to the work of eminent 
theorists and practical exponents of enlightened 
prison administration, came later. A leader of 
reform on the Continent was Vilain XIV. of 
Flanders, whose influence Howard recognized. 
In Great Britain the man who initiated the most 
distinct departure in prison administration and 
whose work was founded on a philosophic con- 
ception of penological principles was Captain 
Alexander Maconochie, a British naval captain 
of Scotch birth. He had a genius for managing 
men. His various writings show that he was 
abreast of the best modern thought as to the ap- 
plication of reformatory influences and methods. 
He had a limited opportunity to apply his ideas 
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at Norfolk Island, one of the South Pacific 
islands, 900 miles east of New Zealand, where he 
had command of a colony of 1,400 men from 
1840-44, achieving remarkable success. Sir Wal- 
ter Crofton, a man gifted with similar genius, 
applied with great success reformatory ideas to 
the Irish prison system. In the United States 
the acknowledged leader in what is known as 
the reformatory system is Mr. Z. R. Brockway, 
whose experiments in Michigan at the Detroit 
House of Correction were afterward fully de- 
veloped at the Elmira Reformatory, New York. 

Distinguished among the leaders and exponents 
of penology in this country have been Edward 
Livingston, Dr. E. C. Wines and his son Dr. F. 
H. Wines, General R. Brinkerhoff, Charlton T. 
Lewis, Charles Dudley Warner, Charles R. Hen- 
derson, and others. Notable leaders in Europe 
were Montesinos in Spain, Count Sollohub in 
Russia, Mittermaier in Germany, Dr. Guillaume 
in Switzerland, Demetz and Bérenger in France, 
Wichern in Hamburg, Ducpétiaux in Belgium. 

The first international prison congress was held 
in Frankfurt in 1845, and a second was held at 
Brussels the following year. It was due, how- 
ever, to the zeal of Dr. E. C. Wines 
that the International Prison Con- 
gress was reorganized and established 
on a permanent basis in 1870. Au- 
thorized by a resolution of Congress 
of the U. S., Dr. Wines visited Great Britain and 
the most prominent countries of Europe, and se- 
cured the cooperation of foreign governments 
and experts. Under his presidency a congress 
was held in London in 1872; a second convened at 
Stockholm in 1878. Subsequent congresses at 
intervals of five years have been held at Rome, 
St. Petersburg, Paris, Brussels, and Budapest. 
The eighth congress will be held in Washington 
in toro. These congresses have brought to- 
gether eminent jurists, prison directors, prison 
physicians, and representatives of child-saving 
work and of societies for aiding discharged prison- 
ers. The National Prison Association of the U.S. 
held its first meeting in 1870, and in 1883 was 
reorganized and has since held annual meetings. 

La Société Générale des Prisons of France was 
organized in June, 1877, and has had great in- 
fluence on the development of penological ideas 
in Europe. 

The International Society for Criminal Anthro- 
pology has occupied a more limited field, con- 
fining itself mainly to the study of the criminal; 
and there is also an international society for the 
study of criminal law. These organizations, 
state, national, and international, concerned with 
the problems of law, anthropology, prison sci- 
ence, and the prevention of crime, have broad- 
ened their studies so as to cover the wide field of 
sociological investigation. 

A crime in its simplest definition is an offense 
against public law to which a penalty is attached. 
The offense must be defined by law and the pen- 
alty affixt. Offenses in most countries are di- 
vided into felonies, misdemeanors, and infractions 
of local or police ordinances. The 
terms felony and misdemeanor no 
longer have their original force in 
Great Britain and the U.S.: Orig- 
inally a felony denoted offenses the 
penalty of which involved forfeiture of goods; 
this meaning of the word has long since disap- 
peared. The distinction now between these 
words lies not so much in the nature of the of- 
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fense as in the punishment imposed. In most of 
the codes of the U. S. a felony is a public offense 
which may be punished by death or imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary; all other offenses are 
misdemeanors. So far as the duration of the pun- 
ishment is concerned the sentence for a mis- 
demeanor may last longer than that for a felony. 
It was formerly assumed that a sentence to a 
penitentiary or state prison was a much severer 
punishment than a sentence to a county jail. 
This is no longer true. A sentence to a first-class 
penitentiary, so far as the real welfare of the 
prisoner is concerned, is a much milder punish- 
ment than a sentence to many county jails for 
the same length of time. Offenses are likewise 
grouped differently in different states. Varia- 
tions in penalties for the same offenses in different 
states are very great. From time to time pen- 
alties rise and fall like the variations of the the1- 
mometer. A study of criminal codes shows that 
there is no general principle upon which they are 
established; both with reference to the classifi- 
cation of crime and the penalties attached they 
are a maze of contradictions. They serve to 
show, however, to some extent the categories of 
offenses which are now considered dangerous to 
society. Many offenses which were crimes in the 
Middle Ages, such as witchcraft and heresy, are 
obsolete. On the other hand our statutes teem 
with offenses to-day of which the ancient or 
medieval world was entirely ignorant. They 
grow out of the complexity of our civilization. 
Such offenses as the stealing of electricity for use 
as light or power, or the tapping of a telegraph- 
wire to get information, or violations of the sani- 
tary code as to expectoration, are purely modern. 
The enactment of laws creating new offenses be- 
fore people have been educated up to the new 
standard of civilization involved, leads to viola- 
tions of law by many people who must be re- 
garded as of average normality. Such offenders 
cannot be reduced to a purely criminal type; their 
offenses may result merely from ignorance or 
lack of development. 

A capital defect of all of our criminal codes is 
in the wholly arbitrary character of the penalties 
imposed. They are supposed to be deterrent 
and exemplary, but it is impossible to measure 
the deterrent force of penalties. As a matter of 
fact our codes still embody the retaliatory prin- 
ciple of imposing so much suffering for a given 
offense. The remedy for these arbitrary pen- 
alties is in the indeterminate sentence, the prin- 
ciple of which is explained later on. 

Ancient codes imposed the same penalties on 
all offenders alike. The punishment was fitted 
to the offense, not to the offender. In modern 

times ieee at procedure ane rer: 

plication o enalties have en 
penny caphe modified by a eHies of the offender. 
According to the code of New York a 
child under seven years of age is not 
considered capable of committing crime. A 
child between the ages of seven and twelve is pre- 
sumed to be incapable of crime; but the pre- 
sumption may be removed by proof that he has 
sufficient capacity to understand the act or neg- 
lect charged against him. The dividing line be- 
tween legal minority and legal majority in New 
York and in most states is sixteen years of age. 
Persons who are idiotic, imbecile, lunatic, or*in- 
sane are likewise excluded from punishment. 
The distinctions thus made in the law open the 
way for more minute study of the offender. 
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Gall and Spurzheim, the founders of phre- 
nology, gave an impulse to the cranial study of 
criminals, and the studies of Lombroso, Ferri, and 
others have widened the field of 
their observation. Broca founded 


eeeen the Anthropological Society in Paris 
ogy in 1859, and has been regarded as 


the founder of the modern school of 
criminal anthropology. Under Lom- 
broso, Ferri, and Garofalo, Italy has since taken 
the lead in this matter. Lombroso’s conclusions, 
however, are contradicted by French and Ger- 
man anthropologists, and have not as yet been 
productive of any practical results in criminal 

rocedure or the treatment of offenders. More 
ruitful results may be expected from the applica- 
tion of psychology to the study of offenders when 
this new science shall have become more fully de- 
veloped. It is not possible as yet to distinguish 
between the accidental offender and the born 
criminal merely by physiological or anthropolog- 
ical tests. The existence of a purely criminal 
class has as yet not been demonstrated ; but 
beyond doubt a great many confirmed criminals 
belong to a degenerate or undeveloped class. The 
best work done by the criminal anthropologist is 
in insisting on the importance of the study of the 
offender because it throws light upon the condi- 
tions which produce him and upon the influences 
necessary for correction. 

Theories of responsibility, partly metaphysical 
and partly theological, influence criminal law and 
penalty and the treatment of the offender. The 
necessity of inflicting punishment, in 
order that the prisoner may expiate 
his offense by a certain amount of 
suffering, is still maintained by con- 
servative writers. Others justify punishment 
only as deterrent and exemplary. The newer 
penologists, while ascribing some deterrent value 
to the infliction of penalties, consider the prime 
office of punishment to be the protection of so- 
ciety and the correction of the offender. These 
are fundamental principles of the new penology. 
With the question of retribution under this view 
society has nothing to do; and punishment is re- 
placed by discipline. 

The question of responsibility or limited re- 
sponsibility in cases of alleged insanity has be- 
come prominent in celebrated criminal cases in 
the U. S. The code of New York follows the 
English law based on the McNaughton case, and 
does not excuse from criminal liability any per- 
son who knew the nature and quality of the act 
he was doing and knew that the act was wrong. 
This definition does not cover acts of paranoiacs 
who know what they are doing, but are impelled 
by irresistible delusions, and does not protect 
society against dangerous cranks. There is 
need of a more elastic and effective criminal 
procedure, not in the interest of setting the dan- 
gerous crank at liberty, but for the better protec- 
tion of society by placing him under control. 

Modern penology devotes much attention to 
the causes and prevention of crime. Instead of 
focusing attention wholly on the responsibility 
of the offender to society, it is nec- 
essary to consider the responsibil- 
ity of society to the offender. The 
influence of heredity and environ- 
ment are important factors. Bearing 
on this subject, the study of the Jukes family by 
Dugdale is an excellent illustration of effective 
sociological investigation. Lombroso and Ferri 
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and Quetelet maintain that crime is likewise in- 
fluenced by climate and temperature. Among 
the recognized causes of crime are war, financial 
depression, broken family ties, vagrancy, in- 
temperance, bad homes, insufficient number of 
schools, and child labor. Among preventive 
agencies are education, civic improvement, recre- 
ation centers, parks, playgrounds, the drama, 
kindergartens, boys’ clubs, live churches, manual 
training, and an efficient police. Of all causes of 
crime, alcoholism is the most frequent, and as yet 
the problem of the effective legal treatment of 
drunkenness has not been solved. The only 
radical cure is the reduction of intemperance by 
education. 

Probation.—Under ancient systems of punish- 
ment imprisonment was but little used. The im- 
position of fines, mutilation, and death took its 


place. Imprisonment as a penalty is an essen- 
tially modern practise. A notable 
Treatment “(ePatture from it has been made in 


suspending the sentence and giving 
the offender another opportunity 
without imprisonment. This system was first 
developed in the State of Massachusetts, where 
it began to be applied in 1878. It is now a rec- 
ognized part of the judicial system of that state 
and hasan extensive application to adults. A pro- 
bation officer, whose salary is paid by the state, 
is authorized in every criminal court. In the 
form of a suspended sentence and without the im- 
portant feature of investigation and surveillance 
secured through the probation officer, France 
and Belgium have adopted the system. In 
France in 1905 39,000 cases were placed under 
suspended sentence. Statistics for a number of 
years show that less than 4 per cent default. In 

ngland excellent results have been obtained 
from the First Offenders Act, and efforts have 
been made to introduce probation officers. New 
York and other American states have followed 
the example of Massachusetts. Probation saves 
the state the cost of imprisoning the offender and 
leaves him free to work for himself and family. 
In cases where fines are imposed they may under 
the probation system be paid in instalments to 
the probation officer. Restitution in cases of 
petit larceny by returning the value of the article 
stolen is also obtained through probation. 

Juvenile Courts—Another important contri- 
bution to modern penology made by the U. S. is 
the development of children’s courts. Starting 
in Chicago in 1899 it has sprung up in city after 
city and state after state, and has heen intro- 
duced in England, France, and Switzerland, and 
the agitation is going on in other countries. In 
the juvenile court children are taken out of a 
purely criminal process and committed to one 
which is educational, and the court becomes part 
of the child-saving community. 

Indeterminate Sentence—The principle of the 
indeterminate sentence is now generally accepted 
by penologists in the U.S. It is a far-reaching 
principle which affects the action of the court, 
the administration of prisons, and the prisoner 
after his release. The court is relieved from the 
arbitrary penalties prescribed by the code or from 
the necessity of determining just when a pris- 
oner shall be discharged. Advocates of the in- 
determinate sentence regard the fixing of a time 
by the judge for the prisoner’s discharge as irra- 
tional as it would be for a doctor to name the 
date for the discharge of a patient on committing 
him to a hospital. The relief afforded to the 
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court in not being obliged to impose arbitrary 
time sentences is but a small part of the value of 
the indeterminate sentence. Its most important 
service is in connection with a reformatory sys- 
tem to which the prisoner must be submitted. 
In fact, without such a system the indeterminate 
sentence has no significance. It implies the com- 
mitment of the prisoner to influences which shall 
develop him physically, morally, and intellectu- 
ally, which shall evoke and direct his powers, 
educate brain and hand, reveal to him aspects of 
social duty, teach him the value of money, train 
him in habits of industries and social responsi- 
bility. It implies also that the offender shall 
be released only conditionally until he has proven 
his capacity during a period of trial to live in 
society a law-abiding life. In this country the 
indeterminate sentence was first applied to the 
Elmira Reformatory. Itis applied now to nearly 
all sentences to reformatories for adults in the 
country. It has been extended in some states to 
prisoners sentenced to state prisons. Generally 
the maximum time for which the prisoner may be 
held is the maximum penalty fixt in the code. 
A much larger number of states have adopted the 
feature of conditional liberation (parole laws), 
without, however, developing the marking and 
grading system which furnishes the ladder by 
which the prisoner climbs to freedom. The 
question of the prisoner’s release is determined by 
the board of parole, and very often by insufficient 
information derived from his purely negative 
conduct while in prison. The U. S. and nearly 
all the states have laws providing for the reduc- 
tion of the sentence for good behavior; but the 
tests of good conduct are few and insufficient 
compared with those furnished under a marking 
and grading system as illustrated by Maconochie 
and Crofton and developed by Brockway of 
Elmira. 

In the paragraph above we have mentioned 
some essential features of the reformatory system. 
The New York State Reformatory at 
Elmira was opened in 1876. Similar 
institutions have been established in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Colorado. Reformato- 
ries for women exist in Massachusetts, Indiana, 
and New York. In addition there are some fifty 
reformatories for juveniles in the U. S. Adult 
reformatories on the Elmira plan have not been 
established abroad, but there are excellent re- 
formatories for minors in nearly all European 
countries; one of the best of which is at Kassa, 
Hungary, and another, under De Sanctis, at Pisa, 
Italy. 

Other Prison Systems——While reformation is 
the aim of nearly all modern prisons, there is a 
difference of opinion as to the systems through 
which it is to be effected. Early in the last cen- 
tury the separate system was established at the 
Eastern Peniventiary, Philadelphia. Under this 
system prisoners are assigned to separate cells and 
have separate yards in which to exercise. The 
cell is also their workshop. The Eastern Peniten- 
tiary has remained the only example of this system 
in the U.S., but it is the prevailing system in Bel- 
gium, and has been partially adopted in France 
and Italy, or combined with the congregate sys- 
tem. 

The Auburn system with congregate labor by 
day and separation of prisoners by night is the 
prevailing system in the U. S. without rigid ad- 
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herence to the rule of silence, and has also been 
widely followed in Europe. The different prison 
systems naturally involve different types of con- 
struction. The best modern types of the cellular 
system are found in Europe. In some Southern 
states state farms have been bought and prisoners 
are worked in the day at agricultural labor and 
live in stockades at night. In Alabama they are 
worked in the mines under state control. 

While progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of penological principles their application 
has been much slower. Trogress 
during the last century is most evi- 
dent in the following directions: The 
substitution of a reformatory for a 
retributive system; the abolition of 
cruel punishments; the new attention given to 
the study of the criminal, his environment and 
history; the separation of accidental from habit- 
ual criminals; probation without imprisonment 
for first offenders, with friendly surveillance; the 
establishment of children’s: courts; the appoint- 
ment of police matrons; the humane treatment 
of the criminal insane; the development of an 
anthropometric system for the identification of 
prisoners, especially the Bertillon system and 
later the system of finger prints; a higher stan- 
dard of prison construction and prison admin- 
istration: the improved personnel in prison man- 
agement; extension of the civil-service system to 
the state prisons; new and better principles of 
classification; separation of the sexes, and young 
and old offenders; improvement in prison diet- 
aries and sanitation; the prevention and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis in prisons; the recognition of 
labor as a disciplinary and reformatory agent; a 
general allowance to the prisoner of some share in 
his earnings; the abandonment of transportation 
in nearly all civilized countries; substitution of 
death by electricity for hanging in capital cases, 
and also the abolition of public execution, and 
in some countries of the death penalty; the de- 
velopment of the reformatory system in the 
U.S. for both sexes; the system of conditional 
liberation found in its best form in the indeter- 
minate sentence; and the new emphasis laid upon 
preventive instead of punitive or corrective meas- 
ures, with an increased consciousness of social 
responsibility. SAMUEL J. BARRows. 
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PENSIONS: A pension is a regular payment of 
money to a person by the government in consider- 
ation of past services in its employ. 

Pensions were formerly granted in the United 
States only to enlisted men of the army or navy 
who had suffered during our various wars, except 
in a few special instances. But in 1869 an act 
was passed providing pensions at the rate of 
their salary to U. S. judges who have served ten 
years and resigned-at seventy years or upward. 
Pensions have also been gtanted to the widows 
of former presidents. Employees in the life- 
saving service, in the quartermaster’s and pay- 
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charge come all matters relating to pensions, and 
who is appointed by the president, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; two depu- 
ty commissioners, a chief clerk, an assistant chief 
clerk, a law or appeal clerk, a board of legal re- 
viewers, a board of medical reviewers, special 
eXaminers, examiners’ clerks, copyists, messen- 
gers, laborers, and watchmen. 
The pension laws since the Civil War have 
“been too numerous and too complicated to be 
given here, but the growth of our pension list 
tillit has become the chief expense of the gov- 
ernment, is seen in the following table: 


[From the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Pensions] 


Number of pensioners 
on the rolls Pensi Total pbs 
ane ef First ensions, ‘ ‘ota _Cost, 
p exclusive of disbursements maintenance, 
(ended June 30) Widows payments first payments for pensions and expenses 
Invalids BOM Total 
etc. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
4,341 3,818 B PURO a eraahe are ciel Mere s caret eet testes ee FIO, ASA FG OMe chars Stalevclatn e ihe 
7,821 6,970 BATT OE OR ithePelestrs, sys :/s:shattrotate lievaheleder <ickeieuetdeseicl e's DOB5, TSH Glo ') <cedale ra veneers 
23,479 27,056 UE ES Sieh tre MOP oh 0: 'c\'a' cle panna lowe re var rate to bere eine 4,804,036. soa ilar... aaa «scene 
35,880 50,106 BS FORO Wt cer steeds catches, anette tector cum Bienes irc ACC Pe cee ms ghee ee i iis Avia 
55,052 71,070 PAO Pa MMT occa ar ern alin RD) Sin ah grasa Mie etace Beat ena 15,450,549.88 407,165.00 
71,856 83,618 ES A ae literate! 4: 6: said: opAMee ollaiotctaret oe MaenE Ne do eee 20,784,789 .69 499,977.35 
75,957 93,086 LOOT OAS Pps eRe Cotas. salar pete, (te raye a agian owiehe ark ane 23,101,509.36 553,020.34 
82,859 105,104 TTA oe ale siete salt ars MV e eptae Rasa tae rales 28,513,247.27 564,526.81 
87,521 III, 165 TS 06 On 1] woman heres «a seralaes cede) ta tee peat aeieeta c Meee ae 29,351,488. 78 600,997 .86 
_ 145,410 105,392 250,802 12,468,191.20 44,221,037.88 56,689,229.08 935,027.28 
415,054 122,290 537,944 38,721,866.03 67,371,984.36 106,093,850.39 3,526,382.13 
752,510 241,019 993,529 9,828,525.07 128,633,605 .58 138,462,130.65 3,841,706.74 
757 7OL 280,680 998,441 8,940,064.00 132,202,797 .33 141,142,861. 33 3,721,832.82 
701,483 284,488 985,971 6,152,182.67 132,848,105.58 139,000,288. 25 3,523,209.51 


master’s departments, and nurses have also re- 
ceived them. Private pension bills are often 
passed, but by far the largest number of pen- 
sioners of the U.S. are such under general laws. 

The U.S. pension system may be said to com- 
mence with the resolution of Congress dated Aug. 
26, 1776, by which the Continental Congress un- 
dertook to provide for disabled soldiers of the 
Revolution. From June 7, 1785, to Sept. 29, 
1789, the several states assumed the payment of 
pensions by a recommendation of Congress on ac- 
count of its inability to raise money by taxation. 
After the adoption of the new Constitution, Con- 
gress resumed their payment by annual enact- 
ments, making them payable during the life of 
the beneficiaries, under the acts of March 23, 
1792, and Feb. 28, 1793. 

Pensions were not provided for the children 
of Revolutionary soldiers. The first act pro- 
viding pensions for disabled officers and soldiers 
of the regular army was passed April 3, 1790, 
and its provisions were renewed and amended 
from time to time until they were embodied in 
the act of March 16, 1802, which is now the funda- 
mental law for pensions on account of disability 
incurred prior to March 4, 1861. 

By Act of March 3, 1835, the office of Com- 
missioner of Pensions was created for two years. 
It was extended from time to time, 
and made permanent in 1849. He 
was to execute, under the direction 
of the Secretaries of War and Navy, 
such duties in relation to the various pension 
laws as might be prescribed by the president. 

On March 3, 1849, the pension office became 
a bureau of the newly created Department of the 
Interior. As at present organized its affairs are 
administered by a commissioner, under whose 
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_The following amounts have been paid to sol- 
diers, their widows, minor children, and depend- 
ent relatives on account of military and naval 
service during the wars in which the U. S. has 
been engaged: , 
War of the Revolution (estimated)....... $70,000,000. 00 
War of 1812 (on account of service, with- 

out regard to disability). 52.00.0035... 
Indian wars (on account of service, with- 

out regard to disability) 
War with Mexico (on account of service, 

without regard to disability)........... 
CrvalWSreeers. FA AGEL ee ea ee costa Snag erate 
WV cWyA UIs MOOR ITT esac. < wuereanchsiakeras vous talbteuete oie 
Recularfestablishiment.. 0+ esc oec.« + ece «16s 
Wrrelassifie chs 27s eee teks oe sted. otee ae 


45,542,009.24 


8,260,143 .38 


38,059,245 .23 
3,259,195,300. 
15,438,355 .16 
7,229,312.82 
16,135,878. 


Actual total disbursements in pensions. $3,459,860,311.23 


Pensions in other countries are granted to 
many more classes of persons than in the U. &., 
tho to soldiers on a very much smaller scale. In 
Great Britain pensions are given to judges of the 
higher courts, to many other occupants of civil 
offices, to distinguished authors, scientists, in- 
ventors, or to their widows and families. The 
budget for army retired half-pay in Great Britain 
for 1906-7 was 42,558,000; navy, £2,460,700; 
civil service (non-effective and charitable), £800,- 
345, or £5,819,045. ' 

In most other European countries the pension 
list is still more varied and inclusive. Germany’s 
pension budget estimate for 1907 was 91,259,000 
marks. (See OLD AGE PENSIONS.) 


PEONAGE: The holding of a man in forced 
labor till his debts are paid, a form of slavery 
prevalent in South America and Mexico, and 
spreading to some of the Southern states of the 
United States. In some states it exists with 
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connivance of the law—where a man may be im- 
prisoned for debt, or be allowed to work off his 
indebtedness. The following illustrates a com- 
mon form: A negro is fined for a real or fictitious 
offense; he is warned that he must go to prison or 
into the chain-gang unless he pays the fine; a 
seemingly benevolent man is always ready to pay 
it, and in return for this kindness the prisoner— 
usually innocent of the art of reading—puts his 
sign under a contract which ‘‘binds him out”’ to 
his liberator for a certain length of time. Where 
this practise is in vogue, from 50 to 200 or more 
men are usually ‘‘bound out’’ to the employer, 
who has his own store, where the slaves are 
charged ‘‘fancy’’ prices, and who manages to 
keep them continually in debt, with the result 
that at the end of their servitude the men must 
either go to prison or sign a new contract; an 
endless chain is thus started. 

The practise came into use in the U.S. after the 
Civil War. Chattel slavery was abolished, but 
the negro was still ignorant, and subject to ex- 
ploitation. In a story told in The Independent, 
Feb. 25, 1904, by a sufferer, and vouched for as 
true in an introductory statement of the editor, 
these facts were revealed: that one man was sold 
in peonage in his eighth year—for his “‘keep’”’ by 
his uncle—and stayed till his twenty-first year, 
and then was held successively for five, ten, and 
finally three years, until he was “‘put out’’ for 
reasons which reflected not on his morality, but 
on that of one of his keepers. Into this camp the 
owner brought at first forty convicts, for each of 
whom he paid $200 per year to the state of 
Georgia, later about sixty. They were quar- 
tered in a long, low shanty, called the stockade; 
guarded night and day by officers of the law. In 
other instances, according to the same witness, 
‘‘free’’ laborers, i. e., those who have tried to work 
off their debts, have fared little better. Whippings 
on the bare back or on the soles of the feet are re- 
sorted to in case of disobedience. Work is ‘‘from 
sunrise to sunset,”’ i. e., from ten to twelve hours 
per day. There are a number of these convict 
camps, the state leasing its prisoners, and helping 
to recapture them in case of escape, but the num- 
ber of places where negroes are held in bondage in 
payment of debt is said to run into the hundreds. 

The Public, in its issue of June 27, 1903, stated 
that two prosecutions for peonage were before 
the federal courts, one in Alabama, the other in 
Georgia; and on July 17, 1903, the federal grand 
jury returned 99 indictments against 15 persons 
for enslaving negroes under the peonage system. 
A similar system is practised against poor whites 
who are friendless, altho with less frequency. On 
March 8, 15, and 16, 1906, the Boston press gave 
the names and addresses of three men from that 
city who had been shanghaied and kept in vir- 
tual slavery on the Florida keys; one of these 
men claimed that he knew between forty and 
fifty Boston men in the same condition and place, 
unable to escape (Boston Post, March 15, 1906). 

The trial of Bertha Claiche in the summer of 
1903 brought out the fact that a number of im- 
moral women are held in virtual slavery in New 
York City. The Outlook (July 18, 1903), com- 
menting on the ruthlessness and the cynic atti- 
tude of some employers who pay starvation 
wages, said that “‘if it were true that cotton can- 
not be raised by free labor, it would not alter the 
resolve of the nation [to stamp out the evil]. If 
we cannot have both cotton and liberty, we will 
have liberty, and get along without cotton.” 
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PEOPLE’S PALACE: An institution at Mile 
End, London, established by John Beaumont in 
1840 to furnish the people of East London oppor- 
tunities for education and recreation. The be- 
quest of Beaumont was badly managed until Sir 
Edmund Hay Currie took charge of it, and raised 
445,000 in addition to the £12,000 still left. In 
1882 Walter Besant’s story of a ‘‘Palace of De- 
light”’ in ‘‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men”’ at- 
tracted the attention of many people to the in- 
stitution and gave it the present name. In 1890 
the Drapers Company took charge of the educa- 
tional work, and in 1892 this corporation voted 
£7,000 annually. The Charities Commission con- 
tributes £3,500. 

The People’s Palace has extended its activities 
every year since Besant became a trustee. A 
permanent building—Queen’s Hall—was opened 
by Queen Victoria, May 14, 1887, and other 
buildings have been erected since. The activi- 
ties now comprize entertainments—given in a 
large hall, with a seating capacity of 4,000, and a 
fine organ; imstruction—given in laboratories, 
class rooms, libraries, machinery rooms, etc.; 
physical culture—provided by numerous athletic 
clubs, swimming-tanks, cricket-grounds, etc.; so- 
ciality—in reception-rooms, dance-halls, etc. 

The institution has a day-school limited to 500, 
preparing for technical courses. The evening 
classes embrace all kinds of subjects, dress- 
making, music, languages, commerce, physics, 
art in relation to crafts, etc. Refreshments are 
served. The Palace is open to members from 3 to 
10 P.M.; the library all day to everybody, Sundays 
3to1o. All kinds of exhibitions have been given 
on the premises with success. The clubs and 
classes number over 4,200. 

The People’s Tabernacle in Jersey City, N. J., 
has established a People’s Palace, chiefly for 
amusement and recreation. 


PEOPLE’S PARTY IN THE UNITED STATES: 
In 1884 Benjamin F. Butler of Massachusetts was 
nominated for the presidency by the Anti-Mo- 
nopoly Party at Chicago, and by the Greenback 
Labor Party at Indianapolis. e received some 
133,000 votes. This common ticket of the two 
parties was known as the People’s Party ticket. 
The People’s Party, however, best known to-day, 
is quite another and a larger party. Its first 
direct impetus came from Kansas, tho there had 
been wide-spread talk of such a party. (See 
FARMERS’ ALLIANCE.) 

In April, 1890, the Kansas Alliance officers met 
to consult as to a new political party, and called 
for a delegate meeting in June. At this delegate 
convention the People’s Party of Kansas was or- 
ganized. 

An enthusiastic state campaign resulted in car- 
rying the state to the extent of controlling the 
House and defeating the reelection of Senator 
Ingalls, and sending to Washington the Alliance 
advocate, Senator Peffer. This success largely 
led to the sending out of a call to all parties willing 
to cooperate in holding a national convention in 
Cincinnati, May 19, 1891. This met, 
and 1,418 delegates were present. 
Of these more than one quarter were 
from Kansas alone, and more than 
three quarters from six states, Kansas, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska. ~The 
organized labor of the East was scarcely repre- 
sented. Mr. Powderly, General Master Work- 
man of the Knights of Labor, was present and 
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in sympathy with the movement but not a dele- 
gate. 

In accordance with the vote of this convention, 
a nominating national convention was held at 
Omaha, Neb., July 4, 1892, concluding its labors 
on July 5th. By its action the People’s Party 
was launched. The greatest enthusiasm was dis- 
played. 

The names of Gresham and Weaver for presi- 
dent had been prominently before the convention, 
but General Weaver won on the first ballot, re- 
ceiving 995 votes. General Field, of Virginia, was 
nominated for vice-president. 

The platform declared for the union of the labor 
forces of country and cities; for the nationaliza- 
tion of railroads, telegraph, and telephone; a 
full legal-tender currency, ‘‘safe, sound, and flex- 
ible’’; the free and unlimited coinage of silver and 
gold at a ratio of 16 to 1; a graduated income tax; 
postal savings-bank; all land not in actual use to 
be reclaimed by the government and held for set- 
tlers only. The convention also declared itself in 
favor of reducing taxation, liberal pensions to the 
soldiers, the restriction of undesirable immigra- 
tion, reduction of the hours of labor on govern- 
ment work, the Australian ballot, and as con- 
demning the fallacy of protection, the Pinkertons, 
and other evils. 


The total popular vote for the party in 1902 was 1,041,028 
with 22 electoral votes (Colorado, 4; Kansas, 10; Idaho, 3; 
Nevada, 3; North Dakota, 1; Oregon, 1). The largest state 
votes were: Kansas, 163,111; Texas, 99,688; Alabama, 8s 181; 

Nebraska, 83,134; eciorade. 53,584, orth 
Carolina, 44,736; Georgia, 42,937; Mi 
41,213. In 1904, taking the State elections 
and estimating at the presidential vote the 
states in which there were no elections, the 
People’s Party claimed 1,564,318 votes, led 
by Texas with 159,224; North Carolina, 148,344; Kansas, 
118,329; Nebraska, 97,815; Georgia, 96,888; Minnesota, 
87,931; Alabama, 83,283; Colorado, 82,111; Illinois, 59,793; 
Callarnia, 51,304; Ohio, 49,495. 

In Congress the Populist strength in the Fifty-third 
Congress (March, 1893-95) was five senators and ten repre- 
sentatives; in the Fitty-fourth Congress (March, 1895-97) 
five or six senators and six or seven representatives; in the 
Fifty-fifth Congress six senators and sixteen representatives. 

In 1895, in an off year and with a light vote, the People’s 
Party slightly lessened its vote in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, and New York, and somewhat increased it in 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Ohio, and Texas. 
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In 1896 the Democratic Party (g. v.) having 
adopted a platform favoring free silver at a ratio 
of 16 to 1, and so far inclining to some 
other Populist demands that it was 
continually called a Populist plat- 
form, the People’s Party convention 
at St. Louis, July 24th, voted, after a 
prolonged and heated debate, to support the Dem- 
ocratic nominee, Mr. William J. Bryan, tho nom- 
inating a vice-presidential candidate of their 
own, Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia. A heated 
minority claimed that this result was gained by 
political intrigues of the Democratic leaders. (For 
the election see PRESIDENTIAL VOTE.) 

In 1900 the so-called ‘‘Middle of the Road”’ 
Populists, who refused to fuse with the Democratic 
Party, nominated Warton Barker and Ignatius 
Donnelly, but only polled 50,373 votes. Since 
then the party has practically ceased to exist, tho 
a national committee still exists of which James 
H. Ferris, of Joliet, Ill., is chairman. 


PERIN, HENRI XAVIER CHARLES: Belgian 
economist; born at Mons (Hainaut), 1815. Edu- 
cated at Louvain, was in 1844 chosen to the 
chair of political economy and law in the Catho- 
lic University of Louvain, occupied this position 
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thirty-seven years, retiring as emeritus professor 
in 1881. His work on the ‘‘Laws of Christian 
Society”’ is prefaced by a pontifical breve, dated 
Feb. 1, 1875, full of unqualified praise from the 


pope. 

Bérin founds social order on Divine authority, 
but he trusts to the moral influence of the Church 
rather than mechanical obedience to her laws, as 
pronounced ex cathedra. 

Périn allows that, in exceptional cases, repres- 
sive measures by the State are necessary; but 
under ordinary circumstances, he thinks, the pre- 
ventive measures proposed by Christian socialism, 
in its endeavors to revive the moral force of self- 
restraint and self-denial, will prove sufficient. 
He acknowledges the impossibility of returning to 
medieval forms of corporate union, but strongly 
recommends the revival of that principle of Chris- 
tian love which inspired them. 

He is author of ‘‘Les Economistes, les Social- 
istes, et le Chrétianisms’’; ‘‘De la Richesse dans 
les Sociétés Chrétiennes’’; ‘‘Le Socialisme Chré- 
tien.”’ 


PEROVSKAYA, SOPHIA: Russian _ revolu- 
tionist; born 1854. Tho a member of the aris- 
tocracy, the despotism around her early roused a 
hatred of oppression and desire to protect the 
opprest. In 1869, refused permission by her 
father, she ran away from home, determined to 
study and know for herself. The wider horizon 
led to the conviction that the present social ar- 
rangements were on a wrong basis, and indicated 
socialism as the remedy. Meeting with others 
who shared similar views, they joined them- 
selves into a secret ‘‘circle’’ for the purpose of 
propaganda among the young; later, in 1871, 
upon her suggestion, the propaganda was turned 
in the direction of the working men. In 1873 
Sophia Perovskaya was arrested in St. Peters- 
burg; after being imprisoned for a year she was 
released, but had to go to the Crimea; where for 
three years she was practically a prisoner in her 
own home. In 1877 she was brought to trial, in 
the ‘‘trial of the 193,’ and was acquitted—but 
instead of being allowed to go free, was exiled to 
one of the northern provinces. Escaping soon 
afterward, she returned to St. Petersburg, and 
again took up work for the revolutionary cause. 
In all the terrorist enterprises, from 1878 till her 
death in 1881, she took an active part; often being 
the director of the most desperate of them, such 
as the Moscow mine which was to blow up the 
imperial train, and the attempt which succeeded 
in assassinating the czar on March 13, 1881. A 
week later she was arrested, and on April 15 was 
hanged with Kibalcic, Geliahoff, Timothy Micail- 
off, and Rissakoff. In person very beautiful, and 
only twenty-six when she died, she was, with it 
all, of so kindly and loving a nature that all with 
whom she worked entertained for her the warm- 
est regard and personal loyalty. (See NIHILisM.) 


PERU, SOCIALISM IN ANCIENT: Peru in an- 
cient times included a vast extent of territory 
on the Pacific slope of South America. It was 
inhabited by many different tribes and nations, 
all, however, under the scepter of the Incas. The 
Peruvians seem to have been, in many respects, 
the most civilized of all the native inhabitants of 
America, and certainly came the nearest of any 
to the formation of a true nationality. It is prob- 
able that four tribes of the Andes table-land, the 
Quichuas, the Incas, the Canas, and the Canchas, 
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formed the nucleus of the nation. From the first 
comes the name of the ancient language of Peru, 
Quichua. The second tribe, the Incas, was proba- 
bly the conquering tribe, and hence became the 
rulers, or ruling caste. The career of conquest of 
this tribe or caste, according to native annals, be- 
gan with the first Inca, Manco Capac, about 1280 
A.D.;and before the time of the arrival of the Span- 
iards the petty state had developed a great em- 
pire. It extended from a point north of the 
equator to Chile, a distance of 2,700 miles, and 
its area was more than 800,000 sq. m. 

The government of the Incas was a despotism, 
a theocracy, and a unique example of paternal 
and State socialism. At the head was the Inca, 
an absolute monarch, but more than a monarch 
—a god-king, a living incarnation of the sun. 
Next to him came the nobility, who were regarded 
as superior beings, and by whose aid the Inca 
governed the people. 

The empire was the result of military conquest 
and occupation. As peoples were subdued, the 
laws and even the language of the Incas were im- 
posed on them. The government was secured 
by an elaborate system of military roads and de- 
fenses. Each province had a viceroy appointed 
by the Inca. Cieza de Leon, an early chronicler, 
says of the great highway from Cuzco to Quito, 
that the roads made by the Romans in Spain are 
not to be compared withit. Anelaborate system 
of couriers made communication with different 
parts of the empire easy. This military system 
was carried also into the industrial organization. 
There was no private property; everything be- 
longed to the State, and everything was managed 
by the State. It was a communistic despotism. 
Of the entire produce of the nation two thirds 
went to the Inca, the nobles, and the priesthood 
as taxes, one third only to the people, altho they 
were the only producing class. 

In regard to the details of industrial organiza- 
tion Fiske states (‘‘Discovery of America,”’ vol. 
li., P. 353): 


Families and villages were organized upon a decimal sys- 
tem, like companies and regiments. The average monoga- 
mous family of five persons was the unit. Ten such families 
made a chunca, ten chuncas made one pachaca, ten pachacas 
one huaranca, and ten huarancas one hunu, so that a hunu 
was a district with a population of about 50,000 persons. 
Each of these decimal subdivisions had its presiding officer, 
who was responsible directly to his immediate syperior, and 
ultimately to the Inca. The decurion was obliged to per- 
form two duties in relation to the men composing his division. 
One was to act as their caterer, to assist them with his dili- 
gence and care on all occasions when they required help, re- 
porting their necessities to the governor or other officer, whose 
duty it was to supply seeds when they were required for 
sowing; or cloth for making clothes; or to help to rebuild a 
house if it fell or was burned down; or whatever other need 
they had, great orsmall. The other duty was to act as crown 
officer, reporting every offense, how slight soever it might 
be, committed by his people, to his superior, who either 
pronounced the punishment or referred it to another officer 
of still higher rank (‘‘Garcillasso,”’ lib. ii., cap. xii.). 


The land belonged to the village community 
(chunca). It was redistributed at times to 
maintain equality. 

Land was divided into tupus, one tupu for 
each family, with additions for children. All 
the farming operations and those of irrigation 
were supervised by the decurion. If a village 
suffered from war, or pestilence, or earthquake, 
other villages were assessed to repair the damage. 

It is remarkable that such an artificial system, 
originally intended for a petty State, could have 
been adapted to a large empire made up of 
many different peoples. But it must be re- 
membered that these peoples had not reached a 
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high grade of culture; the social organization was 
simple, to begin with. There was little division 
of labor, and little extension of human wants. 
Exchange was limited, for there was no money of 
any kind and trade was by barter. Fiske explains 
the existence of the Inca State socialism by the 
theory that the establishment of the ruling caste 
took place before there had been much develop- 
ment of the idea of private property among the 
people. 

Notwithstanding the complete repression of 
individual liberty under the Inca government 
there are great excellencies to be ascribed to it. 
Of these, the chief is that poverty and idleness 
were entirely abolished. Every one worked, and 
every one was taken care of by the State. 
Prescott, tho inclined strongly to individualism, 
says (‘‘Conquest of Peru,’’ vol. i., p. 173): 


With their manifold provisions against poverty the reader 
has already been made acquainted. hey were so perfect 
that in their wide extent of territory—much of it smitten 
with the curse of barrenness—no man, however humble, 
suffered for the want of food and clothing. Famine, so com- 
mon a scourge in every other American nation, so common 
at that period in every country of civilized Europe, was an 
evil unknown in the dominions of the Incas. 


In another passage he says (‘‘Conquest of 
Peru,/ ‘volts, ps 63) 


If no man could become rich in Peru, no man could be- 
come poor. No spendthrift could waste his substance in 
riotous luxury. No adventurous schemer could impoverish 
his family by the spirit of speculation. The law was con- 
stantly directed to enforce a steady industry and a sober 
management of his affairs. No mendicant was tolerated 
in Peru. When a man was reduced by poverty or misfor- 
tune (it could hardly be by fault) the arm of the law was 
stretched out to minister relief; not the stinted relief of pri- 
vate charity, nor that which is doled out, drop by drop, as 
it were, from the frozen reservoirs of ‘‘the parish,’’ but in 
generous measure, bringing no humiliation to the object of 
it, and placing him on a level with the rest of his countrymen. 


The system of the Incas produced in many 
respects an industrious and happy people. Yet it 
fell to pieces before the Spanish invaders, with 
wonderful rapidity, because there was nothing in 
it to nourish patriotism and independence in the 
people. 

Modern socialism, dealing with the complex 
problems of a highly developed civilization, can 
learn little from Peru, where the state of society 
was primitive and the conditions entirely 
different. The State socialism of the Incas was 
unlike anything that ever existed elsewhere, or is 
likely ever to exist. 


REFERENCES: See the books quoted. 


PETRUNKIEVITCH, IVAN ILYICH: Member 
of the Russian Duma; Constitutional Democrat; 
representative from the Jver Province; born in 
1844; ex-justice of the Court of Peace (1869), and 
chairman of the Court of Appeals (1879). One of 
the most prominent zemstvo workers in Russia. 
Member of the Chernigov Provincial Zemstvo 
(1868); editor of the zemstvo address to the gov- 
ernment (1879). Banished forit to the Kostrama 
Province. Member of the Novotorzek Province 
Zemstvo (1890). Member of the deputation to 
the czar, June 6, 1905. 


PETTY, SIR WILLIAM: Author; born Rom- 
sey, Hampshire, England, 1623. He sided with 
Parliament in the Civil War. In 1651 he was 
professor of anatomy at Oxford, but in 1652 was 
appointed physician to the army in Ireland, and 
about 1654 executed by contract a fresh survey 
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of the forfeited lands granted to soldiers. He 
bought large tracts of land and established va- 
tious industries. In 1663 he invented a double- 
bottom boat. He was knighted after the resto- 
ration. 

Petty anticipates or at least gives germs of 
some conclusions of Ricardo and Adam Smith. 
One of his leading thoughts was that ‘“‘labor 
is the father and active principle of wealth; 
lands are the mother.” He divides population 
into two classes, the productive and non-pro- 
ductive. The value of any commodity de- 
pends, with him, on the amount of labor neces- 
sary for its production. He chooses as his unit 
of value the average food of the cheapest kind 
required for a man’s daily sustenance. He op- 
poses government control of interest, and in- 
dustry generally. Died in London, 1687. A 
study of Petty, by W. L. Bevan, was published 
by the American Economic Association, Aug., 
1894. He is author of ‘‘Quantulumque; or, a 
Tract Concerning Money”’; ‘‘A Treatise of Taxes 
and Contributions”’; ‘‘Essays on Political Arith- 
metic’’; ‘‘Political Anatomy of Ireland.” 


PHILADELPHIA: Legislation.—As a result of 
the decisive defeat of the Republican organiza- 
tion at the polls in the Nov., 1905, election, a spe- 
cial session of the Pennsylvania Legislature was 
called by the governor to enable it to undo its 
earlier work and to enact the several laws long 
demanded in the interest of reform. 

This special session, which met on Jan. 15, 1906, 
and adjourned on Feb. 15th, was one of the most 
remarkable legislative sessions ever held in any 
state in the union. It was unique in 
the annals of Pennsylvania in that it 


Recent - : 
- +, was the only special session that car- 
spyeecin ® tied out the purpose for which it was 


called together. It was composed of 
the same men who at the regular 
session in Jan., 1905, had servilely executed the 
orders of the bosses. Yet the same men who had 
enacted the ripper legislation of 1905, which 
called forth indignant protest in every part of the 
state, as unanimously repealed it at the special 
session. Every item mentioned in the govern- 
or’s call received the sanction of legislative en- 
actment with a single exception—that of the 
State Civil Service Bill, which, altho it received a 
majority vote, did not receive the 103 votes re- 
quired by the Constitution. 


The record of the session includes the passage of the 
Greater Pittsburg Bill, Senatorial and Legislative Appor- 
tionment (which had been delayed and postponed for twenty 

ears and more), the enactment of the Roberts Corrupt 
Upactines Act; the Sheatz Personal Registration Bill for 
cities of the first and second classes, and the Third-Class 
City Personal Registration Bill; the Uniform Primary Act; 
the Jackson Bill, regulating the deposit of state funds, the 
bill fixing the salary of the insurance commissioner at 
$6,000 in lieu of $3,000 a year and enormous fees; the bill 
fixing the salary of the Secretary of the Commonwealth at 
$8,000 in lieu of $6,000 and large fees; the Philadelphia 
Civil Service Bill; the bill making a new salary schedule for 
the Insurance Department; the Shern bills—one restricting 
political activities of municipal employees of Philadelphia, 
the other prohibiting municipal.employees from soliciting 
campaign funds; the bill limiting to $750,000 the annual ex- 
penditures for state bridges in lieu of the present loose law 
which permitted the expenditure of an indefinite amount 
practically at the dictation of the Bridge Trust. 

The personal registration bills, requiring the personal 
registration of each voter in advance of the election, repre- 
sented the culmination of ten years of unremitting effort on 
the part of reformers of the state. The Sheatz Uniform Pri- 
mary Bill provides for direct primaries of all parties on the same 
day under the control of the general election-day officers. The 
Political Assessment Bill provides that no officer, clerk, or 
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employee in the government of Philadelphia shall demand, 
solicit, correct, or receive, or be in any manner concerned in 
demanding, collecting, or receiving any assessment, sub- 
scription, or contribution; nor shall any such officer, clerk, 
or employee give any contribution intended for any political 
parpoee to any person, corporation, committee, or associa- 
ion. 


The Roberts Bill, patterned somewhat after 
the law in England, aims to prevent corruption by 
means of publicity. While it places no limits 
upon a candidate’s expenditures, it does provide 
that he must under oath report his campaign 
expenses. It requires that all expenditures must 
first pass through the hands of the treasurer of a 
committee who must account for every expendi- 
ture made. 

The regular session of 1907 has likewise a con- 
siderable list of excellent legislation to its credit, 
altho its failure to enact an adequate child labor 
law will be remembered as one of its most un- 
fortunate shortcomings. 


Among other acts a two-cents-a-mile bill was passed and a 
railroad commission established. Numerous measures in- 
tended to give force and effect to constitutional provisions, 
long ignored, were placed on the statute-books, including 
one forbidding a railroad corporation to acquire in any way 
the control of any street passenger railway corporation own- 
ing or controlling a parallel or competing line. The Italian 
Emigration Society’s bill, to authorize school boards to open 
special schools for adults in districts where there is a local 
desire for them, was passed. A most important mezcsure 
enacted related to the better protection of children under 
the age of sixteen; still another extended and defined the 
liability of employers in actions for negligence. 


Investigations.—The scandal growing out of the 
erection of the $13,500,000 state capitol was 
diligently and carefully probed by a committee of 
the legislature, upon the initiative of Governor 
Edwin S. Stuart, who pledged himself to that end 
during his campaign. Gross overcharges and 
negligence on the part of the architect, builders, 
and supply men have been disclosed. Both 
criminal and civil suits have been brought, and 
the cases may be brought to trial in 1908. 

Municipal Utilities —The city of Philadelphia 
is completing its $17,500,000 filter plants and it 

is expected they will all be in running 
der within two years. 
The gas question has been settled 
for twenty years. In 1905 an effort 
was made to extend the present lease 
for seventy-five years upon grossly inadequate 
terms. Not only was this proposition defeated, 
but its introduction led to the revolution in Phil- 
adelphia politics which resulted not only in the 
defeat of the Republican organization at two 
elections, but compelled it to put up men of high 
personal character and attainment at the Nov., 
1906, election. 

The gas lease of 1897 provided that the city 
might at the end of ten years give notice of the 
termination of the lease and by paying what had 
been expended for improvements during that 
period, take over the plant again. The councils 
of the city refused to give the notice and to ad- 
vertise for new bids, so the present lease will 
continue for the remainder of its term—twenty 
years. 

All electric lighting is done by a private con- 
cern, which represents a merger of all the original 
companies. 

All the street-car systems are now under one 
company—the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 

any. 
‘i Parke Boulevards, and Playgrounds.—The 
development in Philadelphia along these lines 


Municipal Oe 
Utilities 
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during the past decade, and especially the last 

four or five years, has been rapid and satisfactory. 
A $2,000,cooartmuseumat the park 

end of the boulevard is projected. 


sep ALE Law and Order.—The high license 
Tinos law and the Law and Order Society 


are responsible for a very rigid en- 
forcement of the liquor law so far 
as the licensed saloon isinvolved. There are very 
few violations on this score. There are more in 
connection with places for the illicit and illegal 
sale of liquor known as the ‘‘speak-easies,”’ but 
the Law and Order Society is equally vigilant as 
to these and they are fairly well kept in subjection. 
The same may be said in regard to the social evil, 
altho the new administration has not been in of- 
fice a sufficiently long time to enable a general 
statement in regard to its policy to be made. 
There has been a great improvement, however, 
in all that relates to the enforcement of law and 
order over the conditions prevailing during the 
Ashbridge administration. 

Philadelphia has its full quota of effective char- 
itable, reform, and social organizations. For 
some years past these have been well sustained 
and they have contributed to the creation and 
maintenance of a sound public opinion on impor- 
tant questions of policy. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Charity Organization, southeast corner Eleventh and Wal- 
nut Streets. 

Central Labor Union, Odd Fellows’ Temple. 

City Club, 1418 Walnut Street. 

Civic Club, 1611 Walnut Street. (Composed of women.) 

College Settlement, 433 Christian Street. 

Public Education Association, 1427 Chestnut Street. 

Christian Social Union, 704 North American Building. 

Child Labor Committee, 708 North American Building. 

City Parks Association, Stephen Girard Building. 

Allied Organizations, Stephen Girard Building. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, Fifteenth and Chest- 
nut Streets. 

Committee of Seventy, West End Institute Building. 

Socialist Labor Party, 809 North Sixth Street. 

Eighth Ward House, Ninth and Locust Streets. 

Law and Order Society, 920 Walnut Street. 

Octavia Hill Association, 708 North American Building. 

Election Reforms Committee, 703 North American Bldg. 

City Party, 1205 Walnut Street. 

Women’s Directory, 210 South Seventh Street. 

Playgrounds Association, City Hall. 


CLINTON RoGERS WooDRUFF. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: Ceded to the United 
States by Spain, Dec., 1898. The government is 
composed of a civil governor, who is the chief 
executive, and seven commissioners (four Ameri- 
cans and three Filipinos), who form the legislative 
body. There are four executive departments: 
Interior, Finance, and Justice, Commerce and 
Police, and Public Instruction, of which the 
American commissioners are secretaries. The 
islands are divided into 40 provinces, each with 
a governor and other officials, the governors 
being elected by the town councillors. Municipal 
government exists in over goo towns, the officials 
being elected by the qualified voters. There is a 
municipal police and a military insular police of 
about 7,500 natives under American and native 
officers. There is a supreme court with sixteen 
judicial districts. 


Area and Population.—1,700 islands (342 inhabited, so of 
appreciable importance). Total area, 115,026 sq. m, Lu- 
zon has 40,969 and Mindanao 36,292 sq. m. The total pop- 
ulation Pecan} was 7,635,429, of whom 647,740 are unciv- 
ilized. Those born in the Philippines are 6,931,548; Chinese, 
41,035 (only 517 females); Americans Cavan: 8,135 
(1,215 females); Spaniards, 3,888; of the uncivilized tribes, 
the Mohammedans (Moros) in Mindanao and the Sulu islands 
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are the most numerous, 277,547; the Igorotes of northern 
Luzon are 211,510 and the Nigritos 23,511. uzon has a 
population of 3,798,507 (223,506 uncivilized). Manila, the 
capital, has 219,941 (Filipinos, 189,782; Americans, 4,389; 
Spaniards, 2,528; Chinese, 21,230). : 

Commerce and Finance.—Revenue (1905), $16,110,248. 
Expenditures, $17,933,162. Customs revenue, $9,177,380. 
Exports (1906), $31,917,000. Imports, $25,799,000. X- 
ports to the U. S., $11,579,000; imports from U. S., $4,334.- 
ooo. The imports from Great Britain are almost equal to 
those from the U The principal exports are hemp, 
sugar, copra, tobacco. The chief imports are rice, flour, 
wines, dress, petroleum, coal. 


Fifty-seven per cent of the males are employed 
in gainful occupations; of these 16 per cent are 
engaged in agriculture, 21 per cent in domestic 
and personal service; 12 in manufacturing and 
mining; 7 in trade and transportation; 1 in pro- 
fessional service. Two thirds of the factory 
operatives are in Manila and suburbs, including 
Cavite, mainly cigar or cigarette makers. Their 
average earning is 434 pesos per year ($82). The 
cultivated land is mainly held by native owners 
in very small holdings, an average of 8.57 acres, 
compared with 146.6 inthe U.S. The climate is 
tropical and the difference between cultivated 
and non-cultivated land is often slight. In the 
country districts, however, there seems little or 
no beggary or distress. The wages of field hands 
on the sugar plantations are from 42 to 63 cents 
per week, besides keep, which costs little (70 
cents per week). Wages have risen since 1893, 
but cost of provisions has also risen. The plant- 
ers have lost through the lower price of sugar. 
Peonage of various kinds is common, and slavery 
still exists. There are 120 miles of railway and 
720 of telegraph, but franchises have been granted 
for 720 miles of railway, on 295 miles the govern- 
ment guaranteeing 4 per cent interest on construc- 
tion and equipment for a period not to exceed 30 
years. 

Education and Religion.—Under the Spaniards 
education was meager, tho they did something, 
and the government had begun technical and 
agricultural instruction. In 1883 about 21 per 
cent of the population could read, tho less than 
54 per cent could speak Spanish. From 1883 to 
1903 males who could read and write rose from 
298,500 to 735,561; females from 101,273 to 267,- 
624; males able to read only rose from 327,984 
to 1,161,325; females from 270,234 to 1,049,508. 
Technical education is rapidly increasing. In 
1905 there were over 3,000 schools and 514,631 
enrolled pupils, with 25,000 adult night pupils. 
There were 865 American teachers and 4,400 
Filipino teachers. Private schools are mainly in 
the hands of the Catholics, but the government has 
bought the lands of the friars (some 403,000 
acres), and is selling to the occupants, the friars 
fast leaving for Spain or Italy. 

Trade-unions are making a small beginning in 
Manila, but Victor S. Clark, writing on ‘‘ Labor 
Conditions in the Philippine Islands’ (Bulletin 
of Bureau of Labor, May, 1905), says the main 
need is of a wage system, not to raise wages, 
but to increase production and develop the 
individual. . 
REFERENCES: Report of the Piers Commission (3 vols., 

1905); F. W. Atkinson, The Philippine Islands a 06); 

& Foreman, The Philippine Islands (3d ed., 1900); Victor 


. Clark, Labor Conditions in the Philippine Islands (Bul- 
letin of U.S. Bureau of Labor, May, 1905). 


PHILLIPS, WENDELL: Abolitionist, orator, 
and reformer; born in Boston, Mass., 1811. His 
father was first Mayor of Boston in 1822. Edu- 
cated at Harvard, he was called to the Suffolk bar 
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in 1834. Theagitation on the slavery question was 
at its height. It was in 1835 that a Boston mob, 
moved by the commercial spirit, dragged Gar- 
rison through the streets by a rope. This event 
made a profound impression on Phillips, and in 
1837 he identified himself with the antislavery 
cause. In a Faneuil Hall meeting, called to 
protest against the murder of Lovejoy, he made 
an eloquent speech. Believing, like Garrison, 
that slavery was a national sin, he gave up his 
profession because it required the observance of 
an oath of fidelity to the United States constitu- 
tion and consecrated his life to the fight against 
slavery. He did a great work for years in the 
North by his wonderful eloquence, but also spoke 
with perhaps equal power on temperance, the 
emancipation of women, and labor,reform. 

Phillips, as has been said, advocated the doc- 
trines of the Garrisonian abolitionists, who be- 
lieved the constitution of the U. S. to be an im- 
moral compact between freedom and slavery, and 
who therefore refused allegiance to it, abstained 
from voting, and labored for the dissolution of 
the Union as the best means of negro emancipa- 
tion. When the war came he urged, from the 
beginning, the duty of emancipation, and he even 
opposed the reelection of Lincoln, because the lat- 
ter did not go farenough. In 1865 Garrison pro- 
posed that the Anti-Slavery Society should be dis- 
banded. He had been its president for thirty 
years. But Phillips wished the society to exist 
for the purpose of securing for the negro his con- 
stitutional right of suffrage. Hence he took Gar- 
rison’s place, and after full citizenship was won 
for the negro, in 1870, he resigned the office of 
president, tho he continued to work for the re- 
moval of race distinctions in public resorts, etc. 

Phillips now turned his attention to other 
social reforms. The sufferings of the working 
classes had made a deep impression upon him, 
and he became an advocate of thorough social 
and economic reform. In 1870 he was the candi- 
date of the Labor Reform Party for Governor of 
Massachusetts, and later favored the Greenback 
Party and worked with it. Harvard College had 
ignored Phillips, but in 1881, when he was seventy 
years old, he was selected to deliver the address 
on the occasion of the centennial anniversary of 
the Phi Beta Kappa society. 

As an orator Phillips is easily in the very first 
ranks of those whom America has produced. As 
a social reformer he was devoted and unselfish, 
and his work was fruitful in the highest degree. 
He died at Boston, 1884. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISTS, 
ARCHISM, 


PHYSICAL DEGENERATION: A_ subject 
largely discust in Great Britain during recent 
years. During the South African War, out of 
12,000 would-be recruits in Manchester, 8,000 
were rejected as virtually invalids and only 1,200 
could be regarded as fit in all respects. Gen- 
eral Sir Frederick Maurice declared that, accord- 
ing to the best evidence he could obtain, out of 
every five recruits only two were found fit after 
two years’ service. These and other similar state- 
ments arrested general attention. The Govern- 
ment appointed an Inter-Department Commis- 
sion to inquire into the whole subject of physical 
deterioration among the masses. This commis- 
sion issued a report (the first volume in 1904) 
fecommending the systematic and periodic taking 
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of measurements among school children, in fac- 
tories, etc., the registration of other data, etc., 
and for relief, drastic measures against over- 
crowding, the establishment of labor colonies, 
education in hygiene and against alcoholism, etc. 
Progress in degeneration was not proved because 
of the lack of statistics, and was denied by some, 
but most of the witnesses heard (Charles Booth 
and others), believed it had taken place. The 
great difficulty was declared to be underfeeding 
and improper feeding. In one quarter of London, 
the Johanna Street schools, Dr. Eickholz, the 
medical examiner, declared that 90 per cent of 
the children were unable to attend to their les- 
sons by reason of their physical condition. 
Thirty-three per cent had to be fed by voluntary 
agencies. From the recruiting returns for 1900, 
out of 52,022 laborers, agricultural laborers, and 
servants, 285 per 1,000 were rejected; out of 
11,971 artizans, 290 per 1,000; out of the smiths, 
masons, and carpenters, 260 per 1,000; out of the 
clerks and shopmen, 306 per 1,000. (See also 
Poverty.) 
REFERENCES: National Physical Training, Atkins, J. B 


(1904); Physical Efficiency, Cantlie, James (1906); Physical 
Deterioration, Smyth, A. Watt (1904). 


PHYSIOCRATS (from Gr. vos, nature, and 
xpatla, rule): A name given to a school of French 
economists and philosophers which arose in the 
eighteenth century, largely led by Francois 
Quesnay (q. v.), 1694-1774. The distinguishing 
doctrines of the physiocrats were that a so-called 
natural constitution or order exists in society, 
the violation of which causes all the evils suffered 
by man; that in this natural order man has a fun- 
damental and inalienable right to freedom of per- 
son, opinion, property, contract, or exchange. 
The physiocrats held that all wealth is derived 
from the soil, thus denying the principle of the 
mercantilists (gq. v.), Who virtually held that 
wealth consists in the precious metals. Labor 
expended in manufacture or in commerce the 
physiocrats held to be sterile, tho useful, in that, 
while it transferred or transformed wealth, it did 
not produce it. Thus, conceiving all wealth to 
be produced from the soil, they argued that all 
revenues for the State should be derived by a 
direct tax on land, and thus became the prede- 
cessors of the believers in the single tax (q. v.). 
They advocated complete freedom of trade and 
laissez-faire. Their influence on their day and 
succeeding thought was very deep, altho not 
always acknowledged. Adam Smith (q. v.) 
seems to have imbibed and to have been influ- 
enced by very many of their ideas. For the de- 
tails of their school and its leaders, see their 
respective names (see also PoLiticaL Economy), 
Dr. Gustav Cohn, in his ‘‘History of Political 
Economy,”’ translated by Dr. J. A. Hill, says of 
the school as a whole: 


The French philosophical school of the eighteenth century, 
which deserves the lasting honor of having founded a science 
of economics, was at first much ridiculed by its contempo- 
raries and later—on account of its growing influence and 
questionable conclusions—much abused. . ... It is none the 
less true, as Knies declares in his reply to Hildebrand, that 
** however little credit they may get for it in the popular tra- 
dition, much of their thought—tho presented to be sure in 
the name of Adam Smith—is still regarded as unshaken 
truth.” ( 

The enduring importance of the economists consists in 
the eminent ability with which, unlike their predecessors, 
they comprehended and formulated in a philosophical sys- 
tem the practical characteristics of their own age. Realizing 
that the workingman was overburdened with taxes and 
feudal dues, they were led to adopt an entirely new theory 
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of productivity. The realism of Adam Smith brought this 
theory into closer relations with practical life; but Smith, far 
from developing the doctrine scientifically, did not even un- 
derstand it; and so the thread of the argument was not 
taken up again until Ricardo’s time. Upon this conception 
of productivity the physiocrats built up their single-tax the- 
ory, which furnished a scientific basis for the principle, the 
assessment, and the obligation of taxes; they established a 
philosophical foundation for their aversion to the regulations 
which absolutism had adopted from the corporations of the 
Middle Ages; the corner-stone of this foundation was the 
rinciple of self-interest, the workings of which, borrowing 
rom the mechanical ethics of the century, they traced to 
natural law; all this, and even more, was the peculiar work 
of the physiocrats. 

They demanded the reign of the natural order (ordre nat- 
urel des choses) and hence the Greek name given them by one 
of their followers (Dupont de Nemours). 

In emphasizing the productivity of agriculture, or indeed 
in calling it the only productive occupation, the physiocrats 
are not to be understood in the sense Raisely imputed to their 
words; for they did not mean that the heavily burdened 
peasant was the only productive man. Indeed, the real 
meaning of the word productive, as applied by them to ag- 
Ticulture solely, has a much wider significance than any 
philistine comparison of the advantages of manufactures on 
the one hand with those of agriculture on the other. As the 
deliverance of the starving masses from the traditional pres- 
sure of taxation and feudal burdens was uppermost in the 
thoughts of the physiocrats, they deduced from the theory 

of the exclusive productivity of agriculture 
(that is, the yielding of a surplus over the cost 
Agriculture of production) their argument in favor of a 


and single tax. This tax should bear heavily 
A upon the landowners; hence, the theory 
Taxation could assume an aspect friendly to agricul- 


ture only by the complete separation of land- 
owners from the peasant classes, being favor- 
able in such a case to the masses, whose misery had already 
attracted the attention of Sully and Colbert. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, the essential thing is not so much the 
prominence given to agriculture compared with industries 
and manufactures, as the intercession in behalf of the 
masses of laboring people; not the presentation of a new 
theory of taxation, but the demand for the deliverance of the 
masses from the burdens of traditional imposts. It is only 
because the masses were engaged in agriculture, and only so 
far as agriculturists belonged to the working masses, that 
the demands of the physiocrats were favorable to agriculture. 
Their theory of a natural tax, the impét unique or impét 
direct, is admirable for its scientific consistency with their 
ns dp how thoroughly socialistic it is in its opposition to 
the landlords has for the most part entirely escaped notice 
in the usual repetition of their ‘‘overestimation of agricul- 
ture.”’ Indeed, the physiocrats declared that the landlords 
were entirely superfluous, as they performed no labor; that 
if the State should absorb the entire rent, and thereby de- 
prive them of their means of support, society would be just 
as well off as it was before; and that the landlords, therefore, 
should be quite content if the State, to provide for its wants, 
took a part only of the rent of their land as a just compensa- 
tion for the protection it afforded their property. 


Cohn criticizes the physiocrats for the am- 
biguity that lay in their conception of a natural 
law of social life, which led them to limit nature 
to agricultural activities, and thus to limit the 
surplus which should be taxed to the rent of 
land. (See SINGLE TAx.) 


The most prominent physiocrats were Quesnay (q. v.), the 
physician of Louis XV. (g. v.); Turgot (g. v.), intendant and 
minister of Louis XVI.; Marquis Mirabeau; Abbé Baudeau, 
and Mercier de la Riviére. Baudeau produced a text-book 
which resembled the later text-books of political economy. 
The numerous writings of the school were collected and 
published in 1844 by Eugéne Daire under the title ‘‘uvres 
des Physiocrates”’ (2 vols.) and ‘‘CEuvres de Turgot”’ (2 vols). 
Before that time, in 1768-69, a collection of these writings 
had been published in six volumes by Dupont de Nemours. 
The collection was entitled ‘‘Physiocratie, ou constitution 
naturelle du gouvernement plus advantageux au genre 
humain,” 

_ Despite many differences in details, these writers all agree 

in the essentially fundamental principles and doctrines. 

The especially noteworthy works are ‘Tableau Econo- 

mique,’’ by Quesnay (1758), and an essay by Turgot, entitled 

( areas sur la formation et la distribution des richesses’”’ 
1766). 


PIECE-WORK is work done or paid for by the 
quantity or piece. This is the usual system in 
many trades, especially in tailoring and shoe- 
making, in almost all trades producing persona] 
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wear, in printing, etc. Mr. Mundella said, in 
1876, that 90 per cent of production was piece- 
work. This is probably not true to-day. Cer- 
tain trades, where many men have to work 
together in one operation, scarcely admit of 
piece-work. Says Professor Marshall (‘‘Eco- 
nomics of Industry,” p. 393): 


The system of piece-work is seldom found in the finest and 
best of industrial relations. The most careful and artistic 
work can seldom be measured by it; and in many trades, es- 
pecially small trades, the work varies so much from bench 
to bench, and from day to day, that no regular tariff can 
be devised; and piece-work degenerates into contract work, 
in which the individual workman has to bargain alone with 
his employer. 

But in the majority of trades, the various tasks can be 
graded accurately; and when a list of prices for them is 
agreed on, the employees grade themselves, and yet present 
an unbroken phalanx in bargaining with their employers. 
Piece-work adds to the wages of the industrious workers, 
and it checks those habits of half-hearted work which flour- 
ish in every rank of life where the soil is favorable. 


Workmen, however, have learned by experi- 
ence not to take so favorable a view of piece- 
work. Professor Marshall says (idem, p. 394): 


In some cases this is caused by an undue eagerness of cer- 
tain employers to reduce piece-work rates when they have 
thought their men were taking too much money home. 
Some workmen oppose it because they desire to take things 
easily, and have perhaps a latent dislike to be graded accord- 
ing to their merits. And some oppose it because they think 
it makes work scarce, by inducing men to get through more 
of it than they otherwise would; and here again come in the 
combined effects of a little trade-selfishness and the fallacy of 
the fixt work fund. Perhaps these imperfections of human 
nature, rather than unionism, are further to be held respon- 
sible for whatever ground there may be for the complaint 
that some unionists urge their fellows not to exert themselves 
overmuch, and absorb work that others might be glad to 
do. This is not effected by general regulations; but in some 
workshops, unionist and non-unionist alike, social pressure 
is brought to bear on any one who works so hard as to set 
a standard of work higher than the others like; and no doubt 
the presence of a union element may increase this pressure. 


Workmen, however, claim that this effort, not 
to allow any one to work too hard, is due not to 
any dislike of work, but to the necessity under 
present conditions to make a job go as far as 
it can, employ as many men as possible, and be 
paid for as highly as possible. It is an inevitable 
result of the present system. Says Mr. George 
Gunton (‘‘Wealth and Progress,” p. 180): 


Workmen agree among themselves not to do more than 
a certain quantity of work, because repeated experience has 
taught them that if they do, their wages will soon be pro- 
portionately reduced. That is why, in some trades, the 
unions forbid the men to produce more than a given quan- 
tity per day, which is so bitterly denounced as one of the 
injurious features of trade-unions. This practise is adopted 
the most when new kinds of work or new machinery are in- 
troduced, in order to keep the price ‘‘per piece’’ as high as 
possible. 


Why rapid work reduces wages Mr. Gunton 
explains. He shows that wages depend on what 
it costs the workingman to live according to the 
standard of comfort of his class. He cannot long 
get more than this, because, if he does, some 
other workman will offer to work at this standard 
of comfort price and, under competition, the 
employer will be compelled to employ him, since 
the competition compels him, in order to sell 
cheap, to hire the cheapest labor which can pro- 
duce a given quantity and quality of work. 
Hence, if, either by day-work or by piece-work, 
workmen are seen to be earning more than the 
standard of comfort wages, the employer not only 
usually does cut down the wages, but is usually 
compelled to cut them down. fen competition 
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prevents working men from long earning in any 
system wages above the standard of comfort, and 
rapid work lowers their wages. Says Mr. Gunton 
(idem, p. 181): 


Altho this law has never been understood, it has always 
been implicitly obeyed. Consequently, wherever the wages 
system prevails, whether the price of labor is fixt by royal 
proclamation, statute law, or competition, we find the rate 
of wages tends to conform to the cost of living, and the price 
of ‘‘piece-work”’ to the rate of wages for ‘‘day-work.” . . . 

Accordingly, in the various statutes regulating wages in 
England from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries, we 
find the price fixt for ‘‘ piece-work”’ always sustained a uni- 
form relation to that of ‘‘day-work.’’ For instance, thrash- 
ing a quarter or mowing an acre of wheat was always regarded 
as a day’s work. Hence, in the thirteenth 
century, when harvest wages were 3d. a day, 
the price of mowing an acre or thrashing a 
quarter of wheat was 3d. also. During the 
same period, when artizan wages were 34d. 
a day, the price for a pair of sawyers to,saw too planks— 
which was always reckoned a day’s work—was 7d... . 

So when wages rose after the rise in prices in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the price of ‘‘ piece- 
work”’ always rose correspondingly with that of “day- 
work.’”’ Thus, in 1651, when the Essex magistrates fixt the 
wages of common laborers at 1s. and 2d. a day, the price of 
sawing 100 planks was fixt at 2s. and 6d. or 1s. and 3d. for 
each sawyer. And if we compare the price paid for “‘ piece- 
work”’ in the same industries in different countries or local- 
ities where similar methods of production are employed, we 
shall find that the rate paid will vary according to the dif- 
ference in the cost of living. ... 

Again, in manufacturing industries, where machinery is 
extensively used and ‘‘piece-work’”’ is the general practise, 
altho the average wages keep pace with the average cost of 
living, the price of ‘‘piece-work’’ always varies inversely 
with the productive capacity of the machinery. In the 
cotton industry evidence of this fact is constantly in view. 
Through the changes in machinery, which are mostly grad- 
ual, it sometimes happens that two kinds of machinery (the 
new and the old) are in use in the same factory, and very 
often in the same locality, at the same time, and accordingly 
we frequently find two different prices paid for the same 
work in the same town, and even in the same establishment 
—nota different rate of wages, but a different scale of prices, 
in order to equalize the rate of wages. And sometimes, in 
order to avoid two scales of prices for the same work, one 
will be put on ‘‘day-work,”’ the rate of wages being fixt upon 
the average earnings of the other. In fact, this is the gen- 
eral practise on new machinery, until its productive capacity 
is correctly ascertained, after which the scale of prices is fixt 
accordingly. 

have, myself, seen three different prices paid for weaving 
the same cloth in the same room, all because it was woven 
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in different kinds of looms. For example, a 50-inch loom 
will not run as fast as a 30-inch loom—i. e., the shuttle will 
not, ceteris paribus, pass as many times a minute across a 
go-inch space as it will across a 30-inch space. While the 
former to-day will run at the rate of from 130 to 150 picks 
a minute, the latter will average from 180 to 200 picks a 
minute. It will thus be seen that when 30-inch cloth is 
woven in 40- or 50-inch looms, the weavers on the broad 
looms cannot weave as many yards per day as those on the 
narrow looms; hence a higher price per cut is always paid for 
weaving narrow cloth in broad than in narrow looms. 

If we examine the shoe trade we find the same unvarying 
law obtains; and while the average wages of shoemakers have 
grown in a direct ratio with the cost of living, the price per 
pair for making shoes has grown less and less in proportion as 
improved machinery has been adopted. The same is stri- 
kingly true in the watch and jewelry business. 
The price of ‘‘ piece-work’’ for pivoting, bur- 
nishing, gilding, fitting, casing, etc., through 
the use of improved tools and machinery, is 
in many instances from 50 to 75 per cent less 
than it was formerly. Still, the real wages 
in these industries are not reduced, the price 
of “‘piece-work’’ being lessened only in proportion as the 
capacity to produce is increased. But while wages never 
rise in the same proportion with the increased power of pro- 
duction, the price of commodities always falls in that ratio; 
consequently, tho the nominal wages of watchmakers, jew- 
elers, shoemakers, and weavers are not proportionately 
higher, the prices of watches, jewelry, cotton-cloth, and shoes 
are relatively lower. This explains the fact that the direct 
and immediate effect of improved machinery is always more 
strikingly seen in lower prices than in higher wages, all of 
which is in strict accord with the doctrine that the price of 
labor always moves in direct ratio with the cost of living, 
and that of commodities in direct ratio with the cost of 
production. 

It will thus be observed that wherever we go or to what- 
ever industry we turn our attention, we find that the price 
of labor, either under ‘‘piece-work”’ or ‘‘day-work,”’ is ul- 
timately governed by the same law. Manifestly, therefore, 
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“Whether laborers work by the piece or work by the day, 
The cost of their living determines their pay.” 


The above principles are well illustrated by 
the following table as to the actual prices paid by 
day-work and piece-work in Massachusetts and 
Great Britain. The table is taken from the 
‘* Sixteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Labor Bureau”’ (1885, p. 113). It will be seen 
that in these industries, in both Massachusetts 
and Great Britain, piece-workers receive less 
average weekly wages than day-laborers: 


GENERAL AVERAGE WEEKLY WaGeE Paip To Day, Piece, AND Day AND PiEcE EMPLOYEES 


INDUSTRIES 
Day 

hands 
CICS isISA BTL OTNENLG «jeiclgk sola seabed} wesley odesei sdb $9.94 
ASTIPANS | COOISSEER AOMra cite steers Cac s eyscure tunes 11.88 
Boots and’ shoes) fete ee ee ers at ERS, 14.53 
Bricker sis Satvaeosiewee See MII OG Lane eae ee 8.63 
i ailding ra des: neat ude cpus aye bepdeal> oo.44:<aboa say, 14.99 
CANDOR at wien oie eck Rene sts eel eats sands wuecas 5) eS, a 5.96 
Carriages and Wagons sa sii so leleely. vb tates oe 12.80 
Clothing hiwnracs iota: ceites si. Sahay. AegehPa sts 9.17 
ROGET OTM OO Gantt avn tal yy araaaeiie ob epeciedatits laud» sacha alts) Sadi in 6.61 
MA ANG JUe ROOUS Muttn hatin te at tata axel a sos aidiesep 6.48 
pod preparations: wis ce vse eee Dr A ehs ates Eiratal tok 10.08 
Mimitareincinee so Boies Se eerie. Serb esd i 0 ots 11.16 
2) SNE Sees eae Coo ae 12.83 
Hats: fur, wool, and silk........... 9-73 
Efi S) Pog aca Oa ar IPE ERO Os Wir hE Rei are iS caer LA Fi 8.69 
Liquors: malt and distilled 12.86 
Machines and machinery ov... do. 5: Misi hf in 5 « spe dieiiai>, orens 11.96 
Metals and metallic 2OO0dS. 08. cep ce css tse e Gos cet Ir.55 
Printing and publishing........... sor ists ao 4 es a 11.36 

Printing, dyeing, bleaching, and finishing cotton tex- 
piling rn herbs tt albe &: cub ce rlo'-, dobei-Readelviete: slants 8.68 
Sty A CIC Pe ORE PEPP Te oS 13.54 
WIGOCEeM POOdS sa avon octet Lisle cone e Re Oe Patent ® 13.51 
Woolen POOdS TEE Gyo emtmantodke ok wa nse eaayenie See 6.79 
Derr st OC OOS aides end tates. br 013 fUa) ab ihas 0 Goo coy oie sn pipvouwim nha spe 7.39 


_— 


MASSACHUSETTS GREAT BRITAIN 
Piece Day and Day Piece Day and 
hands’ |piecehands| hands hands __|piece hands 
TPCT ieee SSh8 6 bac ade cuss Whe ns eae 
YH Sol arbocneweh chtveteas BGNOA Wav sree, terse tall ccntccepe etetatae 
ELeAa ie eee 14.93 Ss ion | eee 
NE Ee Leen Cec CR aca a eee 4.16 wha) wd oad Sali Bayh aitante rapier wiramel 
tis Mis aoe la rato uaS A 17 81 9 AGIA Nn aekeneee 
Le chet bee Lote seis YE kA Pay Arihes: React ny hn 
TA GO ica stat Pee We ae es ne UE i ena 
10.46 $10.43 19.73 SS he iepalaged wee 
CBE ae Bees Cee 17.28 16.08 $4.72 
Hal ted Laren Ba 2a Lemar eee 2.78 
GLOSS ie fey Pit (Pes s ARS OS Cee wa 2 
11.35 7.69 Fe en RO ote cme ter ee 
ina ier eri ona fia AIF O) 195; uc ieys ee staat 19.92 
Ir.75 9.00 17.30 8.66 5.87 
EG 348 VOUS EPRSEE 9 aa Pale. Mae 4.44 
£3 iT Siew lit. siete wena B3.g v4 Gi cieparn sfeiars ap ils eta eee 
SE REE Fe 9-43 17.40 ye a) 18.62 
10.74 II.92 lio.51 LC TAC eal Iaebo ete dea ts 
TL CAO! “\dereoete ete ote 19.48 130.07 17.14 
or OR. Newry ealideis ears 14.83 14.97 16.32 
Tee Od - Vesereosteys fer eunne ETO. LOW eerie crete ie aetele Uacanane 
SRS SVU eee. 8 BGS © Wi siakdeseperscvereilletaha ure thaiy tard 
FEOT EMA weletive kes LS AG yh imac ronsier|\sels pone 
Fae Ned ee See Vet CR CHOMY fC en 4.27 


1 Indicates that of wages on more than one basis the highest has been used, 
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MASSACHUSETTS GREAT BRITAIN 
CLASSIFICATION General General 
Noine | average | Nop in’” | average 
. weekly : weekly 

dustries wage dustries wage 

Day Hands mem sas 24 $10.46 24 $7.43 
Piece can Canaries 2I 9.85 9 het Se 
Dayand piece hands. 5 9.69 9 6.01 


There can be no questioning these facts. 
Hence workmen have learned that by working 
fast they do not permanently increase their pay, 
but soon find themselves producing more, work- 
ing faster, and employing fewer men, while their 
wages are not higher. They do find, however, 
that wages rise by making labor more costly. 

The best and most intelligent workmen, 
therefore, do not favor piece-work; it is usually 
the more ignorant tho quick new workers who 
sometimes favor it, because for a while it seems 
to enable them to earn more; a gain, however, 
soon to be lost when the employer lowers the 
wage to bring it down to the level of earnings 
necessitated by the competition of the market. 

Piece-work also often makes the worker scant 
his work and sacrifice quality to quantity. 
Nevertheless, in many trades it prevails, be- 
cause employers usually favor it, since it en- 
_ables them to get more work for the same pay, 
and because in many trades, where quantity 
counts for more than quality, it is a convenient 
form of payment. 

Piece-work seems to be more favored in Great 
Britain than in the United States, Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb found, in 1894, that 49 British unions with 
573,000 members preferred piece-work, that 38 
unions with 290,000 members preferred time- 
work, and that 29 unions with 140,000 members 
used both. In general, however, in both coun- 
tries piece-work is on the increase, owing to the 
high tension of industry, tho the change is often 
resisted sometimes to the extent of a strike, like 
the long strike over this cause, 1902-3, in the 
Union Pacific Car Works. 

REFERENCES: George Gunton, Wealth and Progress, chap. 

viii.; Marshall’s Economics of Industry, pp. 393-394: 


Webb, Industrial Democracy, chap. v.; Bolen, Getting a 
Living, chap. x. 


PINGREE, HAZEN S.: Municipal reformer; 
born in 1842 in Maine. In 1856 he served his time 
in a shoe factory. At the age of twenty enlisted, 
served through the Civil War, and was six 
months a prisoner at Andersonville. At the close 
of the war he found work in a shoe factory at 
Detroit, and there started a small factory of his 
own. A man of great business ability, keen in- 
stincts, and sterling honesty, he soon had the 
largest shoe factory west of New York. In 1889 
he was elected Mayor of Detroit on the distinct 
issue of saving the city from municipal corrup- 
tion and mismanagement. Opposed by a cor- 
rupt council and private companies who could 
buy whatever franchises they wanted, he flung 
himself into the fray with indomitable energy, 
and began at once to run the city on business 
principles. In his first message he announced that 
the time was come for the city to do its own 
fighting. The companies fought him; the coun- 
cil fought; but he prevailed. He also fought for 
municipal ownership of the street-railways, and 
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from the gas companies secured a reduction of 
rates from $1.50 to $1. In the hard times of 
1894 through his potato-patch scheme he suc- 
cessfully relieved, and showed others the way 
to relieve, the unemployed. He strove also for 
free water, direct legislation, a general adoption 
of the eight-hour-day, and other reforms. In 
1896 he was elected Governor of Michigan on 
the Republican ticket, and still did valiant ser- 
vice for the people. He was author of ‘‘Facts 
and Opinions; or, Dangers that Beset Us.” Died 
Ig9Ol. 


PINKERTON, THE, AGENCY AND LABOR 
STRUGGLES: In 1852 Allan G. Pinkerton, a 
Scotchman, involved in the Chartist outbreak in 
Birmingham, emigrated to the United States, 
and here, having from love of adventure secured 
the arrest of a band of counterfeiters, established 
in Chicago a detective agency. His agency was 
successful, and during the War of the Rebellion 
Mr. Pinkerton superintended the secret service 
of the army. The U.S. Secret Service developed 
out of this army service (1864); it is, however, 
so completely engrossed with its duties as a di- 
vision of the Treasury Department that other 
matters are necessarily referred to other agencies. 
Thus the War Department employs men to ob- 
tain special and varied information, and the 
Post-office Department in 1872 established an 
efficient division charged with the investigation of 
mail depredations. When the industrial condi- 
tions of the country led to violence and strikes, 
Pinkerton organized a body of armed men who 
were hired to protect the property of the em- 
ployers. Later, in the labor troubles in Penn- 
sylvania, Pinkerton’s agency was employed 
against the Molly Maguires, a secret society found- 
ed in the coal-mining section of Pennsylvania, 
which was exposed chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of James McParlan, a detective, and 
Franklin B. Gowan, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania & Reading Coal & Iron Company. Hence- 
forth the Pinkerton agency was employed more 
and more by employers to defend their works 
from threatened violence on the part of mobs 
in connection with strikes. They became bit- 
terly hated by working men. The working men 
claim that the Pinkertons do more than protect 
the property of their employers. They claim 
that the agency goes into the slums of the great 
cities, hires desperadoes and men of the worst 
character, swears them in as special detectives, 
and then sends them not only to protect the prop- 
erty of employers, but to incense the populace 
and provoke it to violence, then firing upon the 
populace on the least provocation. The work- 
ing men claim that the Pinkertons create more 
evil than they allay. Stories are circulated of 
the Pinkertons secretly doing violence them- 
selves, laying it to working men, and then firing 
on them. In the great Homestead strike (q. v.) 
Pinkertons in large numbers and armed with 
rifles were brought to Homestead, the working 
men rising and repulsing them as they would an 
invading army. Working men claim that the 
duty of protecting property should be left to the 
police; that if these are not sufficient, the army 
should be called in, but that bodies of reckless 
armed private mercenaries should not be allowed 
to fire on citizens. As a result of this popular 
feeling Congress appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate into the employment of such private 
armed bodies of men, and some states passed 
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bills forbidding such employment. (See Home- 
STEAD STRIKE, and STRIKES.) 

Nevertheless, the Pinkerton and other agencies 
are continually employed in times of strikes, and 
the former is said to have been particularly active 
in the Colorado labor struggles. During the 
Haywood trial (June, 1907) attempts were made 
by labor agitators to charge the Pinkerton agents 
with fomenting strife among and violence on the 
part of the Western Federation of Miners. A 
number of letters from operatives in the pay of the 
Pinkerton agency were placed in evidence in court, 
which, however, proved nothing more than spying 
on the part of these men. The letters were ob- 
tained and placed before the court on behalf of the 
defense by Morris Friedman, a young Hebrew- 
American who testified that he had been stenog- 
rapher to McParland, the manager of the Denver 
agency, and admitted that he had taken many 
letters from that office, without asking anybody’s 
permission, for use at the ‘“‘proper time and 
place, as I have done.’’ These letters, together 
with other evidence, were, however, stricken out 
and withdrawn from the jury in the Haywood 
trial (1907) as soon as the defense rested without 
making the necessary connection to make them 
material. Friedman admitted having written a 
book based on his observations in the Pinkerton 
office under the title ‘‘The Pinkerton Labor Spy.” 
The publishers of this work in their preface state 
that they ‘‘recognize the Pinkerton agency as an 
indispensable instrument to the capitalist class 
in the great and unceasing struggle with labor.” 
(For a complete statement of this phase, and a 
statement of contrary views, see article WEsT- 
ERN FEDERATION OF MINERS.) 

The assertion that Pinkerton agents have been 
engaged in espionage in the interests of capital- 
ists has not been denied, and the practise con- 
cerns this work, therefore, only in its relations 
to society. The Pinkertons were responsible for 
the disbanding of the ‘‘Molly Maguires’’; for the 
capture of.a gang of thieves who had robbed the 
Adams Express Company safe of $700,000 on a 
New York, New Haven, & Hartford Railroad 
train (Jan. 6, 1866), and in dispersing a body of 
murderers who had terrorized the State of In- 
diana for a number of years. 

Why do private corporations employ private 
detective agencies instead of calling upon the 
police of the municipalities and the constabulary 
of the states? Is it from choice or from neces- 
sity? Why do, moreover, the Government of the 
U.S., the governors of the states, and the mayors 
of the cities in this country permit such agencies 
to exist? Other civilized countries do not per- 
mit private police agencies to interfere with the 
state agencies of public safety. Why, then, has 
such a condition arisen in this country? 

There can be only one answer to these ques- 
tions. The inadequacy and the inefficiency of 
our police force—taking this word in its widest 
sense, as implying all agencies that have to do 
with the prevention and detection of crime, the 
maintenance of public safety, and the protection 
of life and property. This inefficiency may be 
due to one or all of three causes: (1) Paucity of 
numbers in the force; (2) intellectual deficiency 
of the men employed: (3) lack of integrity. 

1. Paucity of Numbers.—The fact that we have 
too few men in our police force becomes evident 
from the fact that in all large business concerns of 
our large cities private policemen and detectives 
are employed and paid by their employers. 
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Even private families or, where single families 
cannot afford that luxury, several families com- 
bine in hiring private policemen for their own 
protection. Apart from this generally known 
fact statistics tend to prove the same contention. 
London had in 1905 approximately 1 police- 
man, etc., for 390 of the population; Berlin 1 for 
453; Vienna 1 for 480; Paris 1 for 340; New York 
(1903) 1 for 495. That is, New York City, with 
its heterogeneous population—fully one fourth 
of whom arrived within ten years previous to that 
date from foreign countries—with its large area, 
had a smaller police force proportionately than 
either of the large cities of Europe with their 
homogeneous and largely native population, and 
small areas. This force has since been increased, 
but it is doubtful whether the increase has been 
proportionate. The percentage of police to the 
population is, of course, smaller in other American 
cities, e. g., Chicago, 1 to 644, and very much 
smaller in country districts where there is usually 
only a sheriff and a constable to a whole county 
with sometimes a population of 10,000 outside of 
the cities. The paucity of men on our police 
force is, then, an established fact, and this necessi- 
tates a private detective agency. This is never 
more forcibly illustrated than in times of strikes 
where the municipal police have repeatedly been 
found unequal to the task of protecting life and 
property. 

2. Intellectual Deficiency of the Men.—Our police 
is largely appointed through political influence. 
This used to be altogether the case in the cities, 
where foreigners—coming perhaps from the 
country districts or from small villages—were in- 
vested with the powers and insignia of public 
guardians within a month or even less time after 
their landing. No proof needs to be furnished 
that these men were entirely unfit to deal with 
the quick, ingenious, subtle, shrewd, and experi- 
enced criminals of large cities. The introduction 
of civil-service examinations has effected a change 
for the better in this direction. But physical 
fitness, ability to read and write, proof of citizen- 
ship are not sufficient to turn a formerly good and 
inoffensive citizen into a clever detective. The 
detectives are largely selected from the police 
force; they are, as arule, but little better equipped 
for their special duties than the roundsmen. 
Finally, the sheriffs and constables in the country 
districts, and police commissioners in the city, are 
elected, mostly without even a question being 
asked by the electorate as to their fitness for such 
offices. Itis practically impossible under present 
conditions to develop an intelligent class of de- 
tectives, since the tenure of police commissioners 
is dependent on the accidents of politics. 

European countries pay special attention to 
this branch of service. They develop men who 
have particular aptitude as detectives; the latter 
must, as a rule, be well educated, speak several 
languages, and have the ability to move among 
all classes of men. The secret-service men in 
India, for instance, where problems are some- 
what similar to those of America, are a picked 
force, having been trained carefully and having 
served a long apprenticeship before being ap- 
pointed. 

From the intellectual point of view, again, 
there is, consequently, need for private detectives 
carefully trained and gifted with special apti- 
tude—such men as are employed in tke United 
States Secret Service. 

3. Lack of Integrity.—Little need be said on 
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this point, since the newspapers have often 
spoken about it. ‘‘Graft’’ is a word so generally 
connected with our police that it is really a won- 
der how patient and long-suffering American 
citizens are, paying good salaries to men for in- 
efficient service, and being compelled to pay 
bribes in addition. We quote Mr. George R. 
Turner (McClure’s, April, 1907): ‘‘It is not nec- 
essary for me to tell you that you have practically 
no protection on your streets. The condi- 
tion of the department is summed up in the 
statement that in two years, 1904-5, over half 
the force was before the police trial board for one 
cause or another. . . . There must be, at a con- 
servative estimate, $200,000 a year paid over to 
the police for protection to the business of dissi- 
pation”’ (in Chicago). 

This lack of moral integrity again calls for 
private detectives whom the employer may trust 
without fear that the very interests for which he 
pays are protected by the employee for graft. If 
private agencies must be abolished, as some 
claim, the only way to replace them is to organize 
a state police force, constabulary and detective, 
that is efficient in quality and sufficient in num- 
bers to take proper charge of the interests en- 
trusted to their care—men carefully trained for 
particular duties, honest and morally reliable. 
This cannot be done in a day or a year, but it is 
greatly desirable that it should be done both in 
the interests of the state, the public, and the 
laboring classes who would welcome a police of 
this kind and not suspect it to be in the pay of 
capitalists. (See article PoLice.) 

Rupo.pH M. BINDER. 


PLACE, FRANCIS: A master tailor who 
played a large and important part in the English 
labor movement at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Before setting up his own shop 
at Charing Cross, London, he had worked as 
a journeyman breeches-maker, and had been 
active in effecting organizations in his own and 
other trades. After 1818 he left the conduct of 
his business to his son, and devoted himself 
wholly to the labor movement: first to the repeal 
of the combination laws, and second, to the re- 
form movement. He was a pupil of Bentham, a 
radical individualist, and a shrewd parliamentary 
lobbyist. As early as 1810 he testified before a 
select committee of the House against measures 
proposed by the employers, and in 1814 set him- 
self seriously to overthrow the combination laws 
(see Conspiracies). Working through a little 
working-class paper, the Gorgon, he gained the 
support of Joseph Hume and J. R. McCulloch, 
then editor of the Scotsman. Joseph Hume, in 
the House of Commons in 1822, gave notice of his 
intention to bring in a bill repealing all combina- 
tion laws, but Place really managed the case, mar- 
shaled the witnesses, and arranged their evidence. 
Scarcely realizing what was done, Parliament 
passed the bill. The employers were now thor- 
oughly roused, and the next year succeeded in 
partly modifying the bill, tho Hume in Parlia- 
ment, and Place outside, ably fought them at 
every point. After this Place took less active 
part in the movement. (See ‘‘History of Trade- 
Unionism,” by Sidney and Beatrice Webb.) 


PLATO: Philosopher; born in Athens B.c. 429, 
the year of the death of Pericles. At the age of 
twenty, coming under the influence of Socrates, 
he chose philosophy for his life pursuit, but was 
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driven from Athens and lived in Sicily, visiting 
(probably) Italy and Africa. At the age of forty 
he was able to return to Athens and establish a 
school of philosophy, the Academy, a garden, 
where for forty-one years he taught, his greatest 
pupil being Aristotle. His greatest economic 
writings are ‘‘The Republic” and ‘‘The Laws.” 
Died B.c. 347. The following review of his eco- 
nomic teachings is given in Professor Ingram’s 
‘History of Political Economy.” He says: 


The most celebrated of Greek ideal systems is that of Plato. 
In it the idea of the subordination of the individual to the 
State appears in its most extreme form. Within that class 
of the citizens of his republic who represent the highest type 
of life, community of property and of wives is established, as 
the most effective means of suppressing the sense of private 
interest, and consecrating the individual entirely to the 
public service. It cannot perhaps be truly said that his 
scheme was incapable of realization in an ancient community 
favorably situated for the purpose. But it would soon be 
broken to pieces by the forces which would be developed in 
an industrial society. It has, however, been the fruitful 
parent of modern Utopias; specially attractive as it is to 
minds in which the literary instinct is stronger than the 
scientific judgment. Mixed with what we should call the 
chimerical ideas in his work, there are many striking and 
elevated moral conceptions, and, what is more to our present 
purpose, some just economic analysis, In particular, he 
gives a correct account of the division and combination of 
employments, as they naturally arise in society. The founda- 
tion of the social organization he traces, perhaps too exclusive- 
ly, to economic grounds, not giving sufficient weight to the 
disinterested social impulses in men which tend to draw and 
bind them together. But he explains clearly how the 
different wants and capacities of individuals demand and 
give rise to mutual services, and how, by the restriction of 
each to the sort of occupation to which, by his position, 
abilities, and training, he is best adapted, everything needful 
for the whole is more easily and better produced or effected. 
In the spirit of all the ancient legislators he desires a self- 
sufficing State, protected from unnecessary contacts with 
foreign populations which might tend to break down its 
internal organization or to deteriorate the national character. 
Hence he discountenances foreign trade, and with this view 
removes his ideal city to some distance from the sea. The 
limits of its territory are rigidly fixt, and the population is 
restricted by the prohibition of early marriages, by the ex- 
posure of infants, and by the maintenance of a determinate 
number of individual lots of land in the hands of the citizens 
who cultivate the soil. These precautions are inspired more 
by political and moral motives than by the Malthusian fear 
of failure of subsistence. Plato aims, as far as possible, at 
equality of property among the families of the community 
which are engaged in the immediate prosecution of industry. 
This last class, as distinguished from the governing and 
military classes, he holds, according to the spirit of his age, 
in but little esteem; he regards their habitual occupations as 
tending to the degradation of the mind and the enfeeblement 
of the body, and rendering those who follow them unfit for 
the higher duties of men and citizens. The lowest forms 
of labor he would commit to foreigners and slaves. Again, in 
the spirit of ancient theory, he wishes (‘‘Legg.,” v., 12) to 
banish the precious metals, as far as practicable, from use in 
internal commerce, and forbids the lending of money on 
interest, leaving indeed to the free will of the debtor even the 
repayment of the capital of the loan. All economic dealings 
he subjects to active control on the part of the government, 
not merely to prevent violence and fraud, but to check the 
growth of luxurious habits, and secure to the population of 
the State a due supply of the necessaries and comforts of life. 


PLAYGROUNDS: To the necessity of providing 
places for children in large cities to romp, play, 
and exercise, playgrounds owe their origin. They 
are to take the child away from the crowded 
streets, where life, limb, health, and morals are 
in danger, and to give him a better opportunity 
to develop physically, morally, socially, and in- 
tellectually. The country and small village offer 
plenty of space; the city must provide it at large 
expense. It is an expense which bears good in- 
terest in the better physique, cleaner morals, 
keener intellects of our future citizens. 

The history of playgrounds goes back to the 
kindergarten movement of 1826. When the di- 
rection of children’s play was recognized as nec- 
essary, the conclusion that children should have 
the opportunity to play was apparent. Accord~ 
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ingly, city after city has established free play- 
grounds either on school or municipal grounds. 
Glasgow led; Berlin, Hamburg, and other large 
cities of Germany, England, and America soon 
followed. 

The scope of playgrounds is usually this: sand 
piles for little children—to be renewed frequently 
so as to keep them clean and wholesome; gym- 
nasium, running-tracks, basketball grounds, etc., 
for boys; seesaws, swings, etc., for girls. During 
adolescence boys and girls need special physical 
exercise, e. g., dumb-bells, staffs, in the open air 
under separate instruction. 

A feature of many German playgrounds needs 
particular mention—the concert garden play- 
grounds where mothers may leave their little 
ones while they attend the concert or the mat- 
inée. 

In order to obtain the best results, it is neces- 
sary that instructors should be present at all 
times, both for supervising and teaching new 
games. 

Seward Park in New York City is a type of the 
best playground, and a brief description will give 
the best idea of the function of this institution. 
It cost the city $1,800,000, and is located in the 
Ghetto, a very crowded down-town district. At 
one end a complete outdoor gymnasium surround- 
ed with a running-track; at the other swings, 
seesaws, etc., for girls; in the middle sand piles, 
tents, etc., for the little ones. The mothers are 
encouraged to be present with their little ones, 
and provision is made that milk and crackers 
can be bought on the premises. New York City 
has set aside $300,000 per annum for the pur- 
chase of playgrounds. 

Lately (1906) a Playground Association of 
America has been formed with Theodore Roose- 
velt as honorary president and Dr. Luther Gu- 
lick, New York City, president. The head- 
quarters of the association are 926 F Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., and Dr. Henry S. 
Curtiss is secretary. Many prominent citizens 
are on the executive committee. This fact is 
sufficient evidence of the recognition of the ne- 
cessity and importance of the movement for 
playgrounds in all American cities. Germany 
has a special ‘‘Annual’’ of some 400 or 500 pages 
—‘‘Das Jahrbuch des Volks- und Kinderspiels.”’ 
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PLUNKETT, HORACE CURZON, SIR: Com- 
missioner on Congested Districts Board, Ireland; 
born 1854, educated at Eton and Oxford; en- 
gaged in cattle ranching in the United States, 
1879-89. Promoted agricultural cooperation in 
Ireland from 1899; founded the Irish Agricultu- 
ral Organization Society, 1894; chairman of the 
Recess Committee, 1895, the report of which 
eventually led to the creation of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ire- 
land in 1899. Member of Parliament for South 
County Dublin, 1892 to 1900; member of the 
Privy Council in Ireland in 1897; Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Sir Horace’s views on social and 
economical questions are well set forth in his 
book on ‘‘Ireland in the New Century.’’ Ad- 
dress: 105 Mount Street, Dublin, Ireland. 


POLAK, HENRI: Dutch Socialist; president of 
Diamond Workers’ Union; born in 1868, at Am- 
sterdam; educated in the Jewish elementary 
school until the age of twelve; apprenticed to dia- 
mond-cutting; worked at that trade until 1895, 
spending three years of that time in London. In 
1890 he became member of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation of Holland, branch secretary at 
Amsterdam in 1891, member of Central Execu- 
tive Board in 1892, its secretary in 1893. He 
retired from the federation in 1894, because of 
its leaning toward anarchism. One of the 
founders of the Social Democratic Labor Party in 
1894. In the general strike of 1894 he was secre- 
tary of the strike committee; he led the men to 
victory, and was appointed president of the union 
and editor of its paper. The union grew from 
sixty members in 1894 to 8,200 members out of a 
possible 8,500 in 1906; the hours of labor, which in 
certain factories were from twelve to fifteen per 
day, were reduced in those same factories to 
seven and nine hours per day; the wages being at 
least doubled, in many cases trebled and quad- 
rupled. The diamond-cutters are now the best- 
paid workers in Europe. In 1903 he founded 
the International Federation of Diamond Work- 
ers, and in 1905 the National Federation of Trade- 
Unions. For several years was president of the 
executive board of the Social Democratic Labor 
Party and editor of the Social Democratic week- 
ly paper, De Nieuwe Tyd (‘‘The New Era’’). 
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He was appointed by the government in 1899 
a member of the Central Board of Statistics, 
and elected in 1902 municipal councilor of Am- 
sterdam. From 1900 to 1905 he was president 
of the Chamber of Labor in Amsterdam. Mr. 
Polak is a Marxian Social Democrat. He has 
translated Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s “‘His- 
tory of Trade-Unionism and Industrial Democ- 
racy,’’ and most of Robert Blackford’s works. 
He himself is the author of pamphlets on an- 
archism, trades federation, trade-unionism, and 
labor legislation and kindred subjects. Address: 
Fransche Laan 9, Amsterdam, Holland. 


POLICE: The policeman is far more than a 
guardian of the public peace. Mr, Thomas Byrnes 
calls him ‘‘the real court of first instance.’ Says 
Mr. H.M. Boies (‘‘ Prisoners and Paupers,”’ p. 237): 


In the United States, under a social organization for self- 
government, a government of laws, which are solely the 
formulated decrees of popular judgment and will, the police 
and constabulary constitute almost the only incorporate 
and vital evidence, or general manifestation, of the authority 
and dignity of government; they represent the concrete 
absolutism of the laws, and exercise the majesty and power 
of the people in among, and before the people constantly. 
They become, therefore, to the people here, not only the 
agents and representatives of self-government, but the ex- 
press force and soul of government, the general and popular 
conception of government itself. This increases the power, 
dignity, and influence of the police officer in this country im- 
measurably above what exists elsewhere. It is his province 
here to bring the popular power into direct contact with and 
control over the people. . . . The police are, in this country, 
the eyes and ears, as well as the hands, of the body politic; 
not only the means of governmental apprehension, but of 
discovery; the agents of prevention as well as of cure. It 
devolves upon them to observe the very beginnings of error, 
failure, and sin in society; to note the sources, the inception, 
and conception of crime and poverty; to watch their birth, 
growth, and development; to become familiar with causes 
and occasions; to recognize the necessary remedies. They 
seldom feel called upon to interfere; indeed, the principle 
of their action is not to interfere before the overt act, when 
correction becomes necessary and prevention is no longer 
practicable. The intimacy and constancy of their contact 
with society and its elements should enable them to stretch 
out the helping or the warning hand of government when it 
could be efficient, when the needed slight change of direction 
can be given the individual faced the wrong way, before the 
club, the handcuff, or the lockup have become necessary. 
Indeed, an interference which would be resented from a pri- 
vate person, however gently or kindly made, would be re- 
ceived not only without objection ordinarily from the police- 
man, but it would carry with it the weight and influence of 
the wisdom and will of society. A word or an act which 
would make no impression without authority, with it might 
be effectual in saving many a youth from ruin. If the police 
then could be enlisted as conservators of morals as well as 
preservers of the peace, they would become a power in the 
community of inestimable utility, and the necessities of their 
harsher activities would be greatly decreased. The task of 
training the twig is lighter than bending the tree. If they 
could be made to devote their chief care to the children and 
youths when they are beyond the parental eye or control, 
and be placed in a position representing with authority the 
organized parentage and domesticity of the community out- 
side its homes, upon the streets and in public places, many 
of the dangers oF city life would be Siladotad, Their pa- 
rental functions might be extended for the general benefit to 
the relief of the poor from suffering, to the ministrations 
of charity, to the restrictions of intemperance, the arrest of 
drunkenness, the correction of evil tendencies, and the res- 
cue of those in peril of moral corruption and ruin. 


On the other hand, what the police can do, and 
too often do, for evil is shown by the following 
account of the political situation in Chicago, by 
George K. Turner (McClure’s, April, 1907): 


The City Council of Chicago, in the paroxysm of excite- 
ment over the reign of crime of a year ago, voted for 1,000 
new policernen, most of whom have now been added to the 
force. It was asserted then that there were not men enough 
to protect that great and wide-lying city. This was certainly 
true, but it was an understatement of the case. The exact 
condition was stated by Captain Alexander R. Piper, an ex- 
pert who, with Roundsman William F. Maher, of New York, 
made a special investigation of the Chicago police in 1904. He 
said in summing up: “It is not necessary for me to tell you 
that you have practically no protection on your streets. 
You all know it, and you know how seldom you see an officer 
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at night. Your patrolmen pull the box on the hour or half- 

hour and then lounge in their holes or some saloon.” These 
conditions exist to-day. 

The reason for all this is clear. The business of dissipation, 

working through ward politics, has bought the protection 

of the Chicago police force. This fact neces- 

sarily deprives the police force of its useful- 


The ness to the public. The officials who are 
“Protection” actually receiving pay for granting protection 
- are in a combination to break the law. This 

of Vice combination extends below them to a certain 


extent into the department; and it encour- 
ages, of course, every patrolman who is at all 
dishonest.to break or help to break the laws. Various mem- 
bers of the force have, in the past, formed alliances with 
criminals; and the relation was so close with them that 
atrolmen have actually arranged burglaries through pro- 
essional craftsmen. The force itself contains also quite a 
number of criminals: men who have been convicted from 
time to time of crimes ranging from shoplifting to burglary. 
Indeed, it is a fact that criminals, attracted by the possible 
chances of profits, are continually trying to get into the de- 
partment. 2 a recent call for 450 men, thirty-five applicants 
were found to have criminal records. Of course, there can 
be no discipline under these conditions. There is, as Rounds- 
man Maher said, practically no patroling. There is continual 
loafing on the beat, with petty grafting down at the bottom 
of the department. The condition of the department is 
summed up in the statement, that in two years, 1904 and 
1905, over half the force was before the police trial board for 
one cause or another. .. . 

The system comes about very simply. The influence of 
the ward bosses in the districts of dissipation secures from 
the administration the police officials they desire. These 
officials see that the men under them carry out the business 
agreements which they themselves make with the leaders of 
the ward. If a new policeman does not enter into relations 
with the system or acquiesce in its working, he is ‘‘jobbed.”” 
That is, by various technical charges against him by his 
superior officer, he is kept under continual suspicion and 
finally either shipped off to some outlying district of the 
city or even discharged from the department on trumped-up 
charges. The Chicago department is now under civil service 
and has been for ten years, but this effective and simple 
method makes it possible to beat the civil-service rules and 
to crganize the force so that the required protection can be 
guaranteed to the interests of dissipation. Inside the de- 
partment there is either an astonishing fear of this system 
or a loyalty to it that is simply amazing. ... 

There must be, at a conservative estimate, $200,000 a year 
paid over to the police, for protection to the business of dis- 
sipation. Just where that money goes into the department 
is, of course, almost impossible to tell. It is a matter of 

fact, for instance, that the gambling squad 
—eight or ten men under the personal com- 
The Price mand of the chief of police—sit and watch 
f the Poli the operations of “‘handbook”” makers and 
0 © F011 even bet themselves. It is also a fact that 
when personal information has been given to 
the chief of police concerning a betting-place, 
that place has been perfunctorily raided and has been in oper- 
ation again a half-hour after this was done. But it would 
be impossible to demonstrate from this evidence that the 
poe chief of police was paid to protect gambling in 
hicago. It is true that criminal saloons and houses of pros- 
titution have an understanding with the police that they may 
violate the law until some one protests, and that then they 
will be notified by the police and kept in touch with the situ- 
ation until it is advisable for them to resume the practises 
which are objected to. But who gets the pay for this and 
what the pay is, has not yet been determined with legal ex- 
actitude. ft is worth while, perhaps, as showing the possibili- 
ties in the case, to recall that one ex-chief of police said, in a 
burst of confidence, that he had put away $187,000 during his 
few years of office. 


With this view of the possibilities of the police 
for good or for evil, we come to a consideration 
of the facts and statistics of their organization. 

The origin of the police system seems to have 
been twofold, military and judicial. France, as 
early as the fourteenth century, seems to have 
had a military police, the basis of the French 
gendarmerie. In England the origin was char- 
acteristically judicial, beginning with parish 
constables controlled by the justices of the 
peace. Paris by 1800 had an organized force 
of seven or eight hundred men. London, how- 
ever, is said to have had the first modern-police 
force, in 1828. New York, in 1841, had 34 con- 
stables (for 17 wards) 100 marshals, 300 night- 
watchmen, 100 wardens, bell ringers, etc. 

The following table gives recent figures: 


————— ee 
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Police 
Political Economy THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 

In Great Britain the total police force is: 
England and Wales (1905), 45,202; cost, £4,- 
321,132. Scotland (1904), 5,307; cost, £547,- 
521. Ireland has an armed constabulary of 
Over 10,000 men. 

In London the commission consists of a chief 
and his assistants, appointed for life by the king 
on the recommendation of the Home 
Secretary. The Metropolitan police 
is composed of 16,846 officers and 
men, for which the annual appropria- 
tion is over $8,000,000. There is also the police 
of the city consisting of 1,056 men. 

In Paris the organization of the police is dis- 
tinctly military, under a prefect of police who 
is under the Minister of the Interior. The pre- 
fect occupies almost a cabinet position and re- 
signs after a conspicuous failure, as after the 
students’ riot in 1892, and the assassination of 
President Carnot. The number of men belong- 
ing to the municipal police of Paris is 8,oo0, and 
the total annual expenditure over $8,000,000. 

‘4 ” or spies, usually re- 
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There are also ‘‘indicators, 
formed criminals. 

In Berlin there are many kinds erence all 
in military organization under the Minister of 
the Interior. The force is divided into two de- 
partments, the day-watch and the night-watch. 
The municipal authorities maintain besides a 
force of night-watchmen, whose duty is chiefly 
to protect the property of the citizens. The 
Berlin force consists of 4,500 policemen, and the 
expenditure is $3,000,000. 

The police of Vienna is composed of 3,500 
officers and men. In Glasgow there is a force of 
1,347 men. On the Continent of Europe the 
police are usually armed with swords and re- 
volvers, and mounted officers are much more 
numerous than in the United States. In some cit- 
ies, as in Paris, the police commonly carry mus- 
kets with fixt bayonets when on guard duty. 

In Russia the police are the executive ad- 
ministrators of the empire, and their number 
is unknown. There are about 10,000 in St. 
Petersburg. Many of them are detectives, or 
the famous ‘‘Third Section.’’ They are un- 
armed, but carry whistles. 

It is estimated that there is one policeman in 
Chicago for every 583 persons; for every 454 per- 
sons in Boston; every 451 in Philadelphia; every 
434 St. Louis; 406 New York; every 475 in 
Vienna; 471 Berlin; 355 Paris, and for every 253 
persons in London. 

In Ireland, Egypt, India, Australia, the police 
are under the control of the central government. 

Concerning the evils of the present police sys- 
tem in American cities, it must not be forgotten 
that besides the political and administrative 
corruption of the police of which we hear so much, 
there are other evils of which we do not hear. 
Their task is often arduous and the need of good 
judgment very great. Not too much must be 
expected. Said an old soldier in mitigation of 
his drunkenness, ‘‘You cannot expect all the 
civic virtues and temperance included for $13 a 


month.’ The same, tho to a less extent, since 
their pay is higher, might be said of 

Neea the police. Many of them do dis- 

of Ratotm charge their difficult work with great 


faithfulness and surprizingly good 
judgment. One cannot understand 
the difficulties they meet without close acquaint- 
ance, and a closer acquaintance often shows that 
many of them are far wiser than the public 
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knows. Yet it is equally true that many of them 
are ignorant, inefficient, simply bullies in uniform. 
They are often brutal, and the terror of the weak, 
rather than a terror to evil-doers. Mr. H. M. 
Boies (‘‘Prisoners and Paupers,’’ chap. xiv.) con- 
siders what may be done for the improvement of 
the police system. He argues for a carefully se- 
lected personnel, men of good health, morals, and 
judgment, appointed for life on good behavior. 
The force should be firmly instructed, carefully 
drilled and disciplined, to develop unity and es- 
prit du corps. Ordinarily, one policeman to 1,200 
men he thinks enough, with a thorough system 
of intercommunication, all under the control of 
one wise chief, and well supported by the public. 
(See page 897.) Says Mr. Boies: 


Humanity, philanthropy, and religion must follow the 
policeman on his mission with an untiring and increasing 
care, both for his own sake and the success of his effort. 
Counter attractions must be opposed against the special 
allurements to which he is exposed. Pleasant resorts must 
be provided for his off-duty hours, where the better things 
of life may be contrasted with the debasing pleasures with 
which his duties make him familiar, and intellectual and 
moral influences may be brought to bear upon his character. 
Particular effort must be made to keep up his connections 
with all the higher influences of social life, with the educa- 
tional and religious enterprises of the people. 


REFERENCES: H. M. Boies, Prisoners and Paupers; J. P. 
eae Five Questions; Fairlie, Municipal Administration 
1901). 


POLITICAL ECONOMY (see also political 
economists under their names): Economics, or 
political economy, has long been in such an un- 
settled state that it seems best in undertaking a 
statement of its position, for the present purpose, 
to pay little or no attention to its specific teach- 
ings, but, instead, to direct attention to certain 
aspects of its historical development which 
reveal its fundamental character and constitu- 
tion as a science. Economics, it must be admit- 
ted, is not of high report either with the general 
public or with leaders in other fields of thought, 
at the present time. The latter, especially 
workers in the material sciences, are not infre- 
quently heard to declare that political economy 
is not a science in the modern meaning of the 
term, and that it is discredited by its adherence 
to old-fashioned methods of thought. Such 
criticisms are too serious, particularly when 
uttered with the weight of authority, to be taken 
lightly by either the professional economist or 
the student. 

Few things stand out more prominently in the 
history of nineteenth-century thought than the 
change of attitude which the material sciences 
have experienced. It is sometimes said that 
modern science is ‘‘realistic’’ and sets a greater 
store by facts as facts. But the older sciences 
were certainly not indifferent to facts; all science 
deals with facts. What distinguishes the latter- 
day sciences is not the insistence on facts, but 
rather the dispassionate habit of presenting and 
construing them. Substantially and briefly, it 
may be said to be a change of spiritual attitude. 
For modern science, the matter-of-fact habit of 
mind is everywhere and always decisive. In- 
stead of seeking to find the hidden or deeper 
(spiritual) meaning which underlies appearances, 
modern science is content to present things 
(phenomena) as causally related, in some sort of 
a material sequence. This is the evolutionary 
point of view. Helped on by the evolutionary 
concept of process and the notion of cumulative 
causation, a large part of the discipline of the 
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material sciences has been devoted to purifying 
the scientific mind of the metaphysical animus. 

How far the science of economics has adopted 
the new conceptions and the new methods is 
clearly a matter of such vital interest as properly 
to suggest the course of the historical review 
to be undertaken here. Political economy has 
changed its theoretic constitution from time to 
time in the course of its modern history and it 
will be profitable to inquire under the pressure of 
what exigencies or the stimulus of what impulses 
the modifications have taken place, and whether 
they have been in the direction of progress. 

For the purpose of understanding the theoreti- 
cal constitution that political economy has had 
during the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
it is necessary to go back to some of its eighteenth- 
century antecedents. To the ‘physiocrats be- 
longs the credit of having attempted the first 
great comprehensive synthesis in economics, and, 
though the structure they erected was airy and 
fantastic, it served as a model for later genera- 
tions beyond what has ordinarily been admitted. 
Many a later thinker is of closer kin to them than 
he would be willing to acknowledge. 

Until the physiocrats entered the field, eco- 
nomics was habitually treated as an art, the chief 
concern of which was to formulate maxims of 
public policy. With the physiocrats the study 
takes a new direction or what to all appearances 
is to be rated as a new direction. They set out 
to discover the natural laws of wealth, tho to the 
physiocrats natural law means something differ- 
ent from the empirical generaliza- 
tions of later science. Theirs is a 
metaphysical conception of natural 
law and theirs is the metaphysics 
of the order of nature. Starting from this as their 
central position, they work outward to the laws 
of society. The natural order of society is to 
them a simple deduction from the physical order 
of the universe, and the natural laws of society 
are simply the laws of the physical order applied 
to social relations. Therefore, the physiocrats 
address themselves to a careful scrutiny of na- 
ture’s processes. As they conceive the matter, 
it is the ceaseless exchange of matter and force 
between nature and society that makes up the 
natural life of society. That exchange is the 
phenomenon to be explained and the order of 
nature explains it. The ultimate term of the 
physiocratic formulation of economic knowledge 
is, therefore, the order of nature. The habitual 
effort to reduce all things to terms of nature is the 
characteristic feature of their thinking. 

Nature is invested with a teleological propen- 
sity, working for the physical welfare of man. 
She can, however, be hindered or even thwarted, 
and has been. But as soon as men cease the 
infractions of her discipline, the natural course is 
resumed. Inthe end, nature always has her way 
and her way is the best possible way, for she is the 
interpreter of the Supreme Legislator whose laws 
are intended to secure the welfare of man. 

Such is the physiocratic view of the order of 
nature. Starting with this conception, they set 
about to formulate the laws of wealth, the aim 
being to construe the economic process in terms 
of the natural order. And since the great enter- 
prise in which nature is engaged is the support 
and perpetuation of human life, it follows that 
the supreme test of economic reality is the rela- 
tion of anything to this nutritive function of 
nature. an’s work is to be rated as efficient 
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or otherwise according as it helps or hinders 
the consummations of nature’s substantial end. 
Thus in the physiocratic analysis the interest 
centers chiefly in production and their economy 
is, therefore, mainly a theory of production. 
Specifically the test of productivity of any activ- 
ity is its bearing upon the fund of human sus- 
tenance—food. Only such activities as enlarged 
the supply of food are accounted productive—all 
else is beside the mark. Nature is not solicitous 
for the spiritual welfare of man, so no alleged 
spiritual gains coming from diversion of industry 
from its true channel can compensate for the 
losses of nutritive material. From this principle 
follows by logical necessity the physiocratic 
theory of the “net product,” the impét unique, 
their classification of industry and their predilec- 
tion for agriculture. The system is one of singu- 
lar symmetry and nice adjustment of parts. 

Their theory of value presents itself as an in- 
tegral part of this closely compacted system. If 
value be conceived to mean that which avails 
toward some admittedly adequate end, then for 
the physiocrats value must mean that which 
avails toward nature’s work. Exchange values, 
those which result from the conventional rating of 
things, manifestly could not satisfy the physio- 
crat’s sense of reality. Natural values are real 
values to be arrived at through an appraisement 
of things from the point of view of nature’s pur- 
poses. Only that is accounted of value which 
contributes to the increase of nutritive force. 
Nothing could be farther from the physiocrat’s 
notion of wealth or economy than to make vendi- 
bility the attribute of wealth. That would have 
been a degradation of the science to the position 
of a ‘‘market philosophy.” 

Other features and details of the physiocrat’s 
theory lend themselves to a similar construction, 
but enough has been said to indicate how the 
metaphysics of natural propensity shaped the 
theory and to justify the view that economy 
made its début as a systematic science under the 
patronage of the eighteenth-century metaphysics 
of nature. 

It gives, however, a very faulty idea of the 
significance of the physiocrats to represent them 
as mere system-builders. For them the dis- 
tinction of a later day between art and science 
has no existence. Theirs is in truth a utilitarian 
science—a sort of economic sociology in which of 
necessity the 7s and the ought to be are merged in 
one. nder the ordre naturel whatever ts of 
right ought to be. 

The next important advance in economics is 
connected with the activity of Adam Smith; and 
it is to be rated the most considerable advance 
ever accomplished for the science by any single 
individual. And his work is to be rated as a 
great achievement whether we regard the body 
of its specific teachings or whether we regard only 
its larger features as set forth in the general 
attitude of the author. The painstaking scholar- 
ship that has been brought to bear on the history 
of economic science in recent years has shown 
Adam Smith’s indebtedness to his contempo- 
raries to be greater than was once supposed. 

Particularly close is Smith’s snes 

+4, With the physiocrats—so close that 

arm core with the lapse of time there seems to 
be increasing disposition to group 

him with them, rather than to set either them or 
him apart from the direct line in tracing the pedi- 
gree of the science, With both, the fundamental 
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constitution is metaphysical, and with him, as 
with them, the metaphysics is the metaphysics of 
natural propensity; with this difference, that in 
Adam Smith the metaphysics is toned down 
somewhat and is made to play a less overt part 
in shaping the formulations of theory, which 
is, perhaps, only another way of saying, with 
just about that difference that we would expect 
between a representative Frenchman of the 
eighteenth century and a representative Scotch- 
man. Indeed, in this respect, Adam Smith may 
be said to occupy a transitional position in the 
history of economic thought, if the greater prev- 
alence of the matter-of-fact habit of mind may 
be taken legitimately, as broadly describing the 
cultural advance of the nineteenth century. 
The sources that fed this advance in Adam Smith 
need not detain us. It is probably to be set down 
to the credit of no single influence or individual. 
He simply shared in the change of mind that was 
being operated for British eighteenth-century 
thinking by the slow-working influences of the 
time, and that found their most definite philo- 
sophical expression in the skepticism of David 
Hume. So that an admirer of Hume might be 
pardoned for thinking that Hume did for political 
economy a service somewhat analogous to what 
he did for philosophy. However, so far as he 
was hard-headed and factual he was a child of 
his time; but so far, again, was he also child of his 
time as he preserved, along with the new habit, 
the metaphysical bias from which it was not 
given his century to shake itself free. 

The feature of Adam Smith’s thinking that is 
here under notice as marking an advance in the 
progress of the science may be viewed in another 
aspect. There has been not a little discussion as 
to the method of investigation followed by Adam 
Smith. Spokesmen for each of the rival methods 
—‘‘induction”’ and ‘‘deduction’’—have each 
claimed Adam Smith on their side. But all that 
this means is that Adam Smith is in his ways of 
thinking at a transition. So far as the deductive 
method goes with the metaphysical way of han- 
dling things, the abundant use of it by Adam 
Smith shows the vitality of the metaphysical 
animus; and so far as the inductive method is a 
suitable companion of the more matter-of-fact 
habit, Adam Smith’s frequent resort to it points 
to the presence of a new item in the conceptual 
equipment of the science. For this reason it is a 
matter of some difficulty to define Adam Smith’s 
true attitude. 

Adam Smith, like the physiocrats, is concerned 
to find the’zatural laws of wealth, and his discus- 
sion runs almost habitually on the causal se- 
quences of things, and so far justifies the title of 
his book, ‘“‘An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations.’’ But a closer 
examination shows that, in his handling of the 
phenomena of wealth, he is not content to let 
the inquiry stop with the description of proxi- 
mate causes. His feeling for reality is not ap- 
peased until the causal material situation is 
resolved or, at any rate, is resolvable, into its 
ultimate spiritual causes; in other words, for him 
things must have a meaning beyond what the 
naked situation yields. His plan, therefore, 
like the physiocrats’, demands a scheme that 
shall be competent to exhibit the significance of 
the economic processes. But, while this much 
may be said with confidence, it is not so easy to 
say what that scheme is. It is not put forth 
with the physiocrats’ naive frankness. Adam 
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Smith is a Scotchman. Suffice it to say that to 
the older notion of.a teleological trend in the course 
of events, Adam Smith adds the notion of a nor- 
mal human nature. The human propensity to 
“truck, barter, and exchange’’ becomes the 
mechanism through which the “‘invisible hand” 
of nature accomplishes its purposes, and since men 
are pretty much alike, the mechanism is well- 
nigh faultless. It is, therefore, the workings of 
human nature as thus conceived rather than the 
operations of physical nature that is the object of 
Adam Smith’s analysis. His system, like the 
physiocrats’, is mainly a theory of production, 
but man, not nature, is conceived to be the cen- 
tral agent of the process. His system has, there- 
fore, been properly called the zndustrial system, 
for human industry-labor is its efficient principle, 
the term in which economic knowledge is formu- 
lated. Tho he looks in much the same direction, 
his outlook is broader than the physiocrats’. 
Everything is viewed from the standpoint of 
production; all the economic processes are con- 
strued as aspects of the productive process, but 
the notion of production is widened so as to in- 
clude every variety of industry, not alone that 
which helps the nutritive work of nature. So 
““natural’’ value belongs to whatever embodies 
labor; labor is the cause of value—the ‘‘real 
price’’ of things. 

But while Adam Smith’s notion of the natural 
course is appreciably nearer the truth, as the or- 
dinary layman sees it, than was the physiocrats’, 
it is very far from professing to be identical 
with the actual course. Thus natural values are 
not the values causally determined by the 
““higgling of the market.’> But, for all that, they 
are the “‘real,’’ the ‘‘necessary’’ values, and the 
market values are the nominal values, the ‘‘acci- 
dents,’ tho a cynic might be pardoned for re- 
fusing to see wherein they were ‘‘necessary’’ ex- 
cept to establish the logical congruence of 
economic theory with its postulate. Of course, 
the gap between nature and the market is 
bridged, in thought at least, by the workings of 
self-interest. -Where competition is the regu- 
lator of values a reasonable correspondence is 
held to ensue between the “‘real’’ and the 
‘‘nominal prices’’ of things, and thus is vindi- 
cated the economist’s claim that nature does all 
things well, and that, as she does them well, the 
logical is the ‘‘natural.”’ 

Quite as characteristic of Adam Smith’s at- 
titude is his treatment of distribution, and it is 
almost equally characteristic, it may be added, 
of the attitude of many later economists toward 
the same problem. The shares in distribution 
are to be accounted for. How is it done? 
Briefly stated, by construing them in terms of 
the ‘‘necessary’’ equivalence of effort and effect 
in production. Nature does not waste. There- 
fore, when the natural course of things runs off 
smoothly, that is to say, when competition does 
its part, effect must be proportioned to effort, and 
vice versa, and thus the quantitative equivalence 
between work and pay is neatly established. 
Man bestirs himself to secure a gain with no in- 
tention of assisting the productive processes of 
nature. But, for all that, the bargains that he 
drives betray him into an alliance with nature, 
and therewith is he led by the ‘‘invisible hand”’ 
to do his part in production and the service of 
society. The resulting shares in distribution are 
natural. But, here again, it must not be sup- 
posed that the natural and the actual correspond 
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in Adam Smith—least of all in that state of 
actual society which follows ‘‘the appropriation 
of land and the accumulation of stock.’’ Never- 
theless, the distribution in question is ‘‘natural,”’ 
because it falls in with the author’s preconception 
of the orderly course of industry. 

If it be asked whether the term ‘‘natural,’”’ as 
employed by Adam Smith, implies the same un- 
mitigated approval as with the physiocrats, the 
answer must be ‘‘no.”’ In general, the ‘‘natural’”’ 
means ‘“‘what ought to be,”’ or ‘‘what is intended 
by a benevolent providence.’ But some telling 
passages might be quoted to show that Adam 
Smith’s enthusiasm for the ‘‘natural’’ is consid- 
erably tempered by his noting the action of other 
plain, homely, matter-of-fact causes, even under 
the ‘‘system of natural liberty.’”’ The case of the 
landlord is one. His ‘‘rent costs him neither 
labor nor care.” So again ‘‘the interests of the 
dealers in a particular branch of trade or manu- 
factures is always in some respects different from 
and even opposite to that of the public.’”” The 
persistence of these and similar cases were 
troublesome items in Adam Smith’s system.. 
They must have offended his nice metaphysical 
sense of reality. But it is greatly to his credit 
that he did not attempt to ignore them and was 
willing to sacrifice symmetry to truth. That 
would have offended his dispassionate practical 
judgment still more. He is willing to let these 
blemishes stand as exceptions to the beneficent 
trend of things. And in this respect he is better 
than some of his followers. 

But yet, looking backward, the metaphysical 
animus in Smith is strong. The notion of a 
natural economic order guided his thinking as it 
had done the physiocrats’. But his natural order 
was the result of the free and spontaneous action 
of individual interest, acting, of course, under the 
constraint of providence. This idea of efficient 
self-interest was his specific innovation and his 
legacy to his followers. They seized upon it, 
and, informing and strengthening it with a new 
philosophy of the human mind, made it the basis 
of the classical system. 

With the turning of the century, the consti- 
tution of economics experiences a substantial 
change, adding to its premises and shifting its 
attitude, but not in any such thoroughgoing 
way as to divest it of its metaphysical character. 
It is still a science dependent on the apparatus of 
preconceptions and postulates. 

The leading figures in economics at the begin- 
ning of the century are Malthus and Ricardo, and 
they, with Adam Smith, are usually represented 
as the great triumvirate that gave to 
English political economy the char- 


gern acter that it has held ever since. 
System But it seems doubtful if either Mal- 


thus or Ricardo has exerted a greater 
influence than the great utilitarian 
who was the tone-giving influence in nearly every 
department of English thought for at least one 
half of the century. To the influence of Ben- 
tham’s teaching the science owes that peculiar 
constitution which has given rise to its charac- 
terization as ‘‘the mechanics of natural liberty.” 
To that same influence seems due the shifting of 
the center of interest from the analysis of produc- 
tion to the theory of value. And to his teaching 
in particular we owe the creation of that bond- 
man of the science, the economic man. To him 
also is due the rapid rise to ascendency of the 
abstract deductive method. No doubt, other 
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influences also contributed to these changes. The 
incorporation of the law of diminishing returns 
and the principle of population into the premises 
of the science are to be especially noted. As 
limiting conditions of the environment within 
which the economic action of man was noted, 
they, also, served to add emphasis to questions 
of value and distribution and besides imported a 
strain of pessimism into economic thinking. But 
no other influence was paramount to the influence 
of the new habits of thought, the foundations of 
which were so convincingly set forth in Bentham’s 
““Principles.’’ That influence was deep and per- 
vasive. It was during the reign of Benthamite 
utilitarianism that English political economy 
achieved its greatest triumph and worked its way 
to an authoritative position in Great Britain as 
a foundation for public policy. How intimately 
associated in the public mind were utilitarianism 
and political economy is seen in Carlyle’s writings 
where the monster ‘“‘ Utilitaria’’ and the ‘‘ Dismal 
Science’’ are represented as different faces of the 
same vicious error. 

The specific innovation that utilitarianism ac- 
complished for political economy was the substi- 
tution of utility for providential design as the 
basis of theoretical formulations. Bentham gave 
to that metaphysics of human nature which had 
already emerged in Adam Smith, a matchless 
statement, an impregnable setting. It became 
for political economy a first principle. Adam 
Smith had shown how the actions of individual 
men, each seeking his own gain, inevitably pro- 
moted the public interest. But Adam Smith was 
no utilitarian. It was to only one class of actions 
that he assigned self-interest, and even there self- 
interest was but a wheel in the mechanism 
through which nature sought her ends. With 
the school of Bentham, however, ‘‘there is no 
true interest but individual interest,’’ not only in 
the region of business but throughout the whole 
of life. Self-interest is, therefore, not a method 
of nature: it 7s nature. 

To Adam Smith’s followers, the ‘‘Wealth of 
Nations’’ was a sacred text. But like other 
sacred books, it needed interpretation. At the 
opening of the century the succession to Smith 
was in question. Malthus and Ricardo were as- 
pirants for the leadership. Of the two, Malthus 
stands much nearer Smith in his philosophical 
preconceptions than does Ricardo. Like Smith, 
he imputes a purpose and constraining guidance 
tonature. But the victory went to Ricardo. He 
is a layman in philosophy, coming by his pre- 
conceptions tacitly, like many a later economist, 
through a simple process of absorption. That is, 
perhaps, what makes him so significant an ex- 
ponent of the change in the point of approach 
that was taking place in the science. Ricardian- 
ism is Benthamite utilitarianism turned economic. 
It was given to Bentham to formulate the new 
articles of faith, to Ricardo, to use them. 

In the hands of Ricardo and the disciples of 
Bentham, economics ceases to be a theory of the 
natural order and becomes, what was already 
foreshadowed in Adam Smith, a theory of the 
workings of human nature, but of human nature 
construed in hedonistic terms. Human nature 
is regarded as a competent mechanism for trans- 
forming the effects wrought upon it by the environ- 
ment into an equivalent amount of conduct. 
Human action is viewed as inert, mechanical reac- 
tion, the effect in conduct being always quanti- 
tatively proportionate to the cause. This being 
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the general position of hedonism, the particular 
office of each of the sciences living under its dis- 
pensation was to show in detail, in its appro- 
priate department of activity, how this reaction 
takes place. And since the process through 
which the human agent translates the adequate 
cause into its appropriate effects is obviously a 
valuation process, economics ceases to be pri- 
marily a theory of production and becomes a 
theory of valuation. Its principal problem is not 
to discover the causes of the productiveness of 
industry, but, as Ricardo puts it, to ‘‘determine 
the laws which regulate distribution.’”’ Value 
ceases to be regarded from the side of production 
and production becomes a category of value, and 
political economy takes a long step toward at- 
taining, in appearance at least, what Professor 
Marshall three quarters of a century later de- 
scribes as its proper goal—a theory of the equili- 
bration of economic forces. In keeping with this 
change of base, value is no longer conceived as 
that which avails toward production, but as that 
which avails toward exchange. Labor falls 
from being the cause of value to being merely its 
measure. Value being taken as the earmark of 
wealth, the Ricardian economics becomes a 
theory of acquisition, attention being given to the 
money-making propensities rather than to pro- 
ductive activity. The distinction between in- 
dustry and business, between the making of 
things and the making of money, is obscured and 
neglected. Archbishop Whately designated the 
essential interest of the utilitarian economics 
when he proposed the name ‘“‘catallactics’’—the 
science of exchange. However considerable the 
changes thus wrought in the theoretical structure 
of the science, the adoption of the utilitarian con- 
ception did not destroy or seriously damage the 
belief in a meliorative trend inevents. The facts 
of diminishing productiveness and the law of 
population made it far from easy for the Ricar- 
dians to contemplate the ‘‘natural advance of 
society’’ with the unmixed satisfaction of the 
physiocrats and Adam Smith. But utilitarian- 
ism with its ‘‘greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber’”’ and ‘‘every one to count as one,”’ saved the 
day for the system of natural liberty. Since 
society is the sum of its individual men, and the 
collective interest is the sum total of individual 
interests, it follows for utilitarian economics that 
each individual in pursuing his own private in- 
terest is also furthering the social good in the 
most effective fashion. And consequently the 
natural laws of the science under its utilitarian 
organization, tho they have lost something of 
their former coloring and unimpeachable au- 
thority, are still uttered in a sense that usually 
applies approval even tho in a greater degree than 
before they are exprest in the conventional lan- 
guage of science. Competition makes for the 
happiness of the greatest number. Therefore, 
the natural laws of political economy, which are 
the laws of competition, carry with them the 
suggestions of precepts. 

So long as utilitarianism maintained its posi- 
tion unimpaired, economic science had a clear 
and easy course to follow—that is, until about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. During 
that time, it advanced to a commanding position 
among the social sciences because it was, of all of 
them, the most competent to turn the utilitarian 
expedient to effective account in explaining the 
motions of men and society. Its deliverances, 
tho frequently uttered in a spirit of dogmatism, 
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were accepted almost unquestioned. Its stand- 
ing with the public had never been better. There 
were differences among the Ricardians on 
questions of theoretical detail, but nothing 
touching the spiritual stability of the system they 
had devised. New departures in economics were 
taken or proposed by Sismondi in France, List in 
Germany, and Richard Jones in England. But 
highly valued as the work of these innovators 
has been by later economists, it made little im- 
pression_upon the development of the science at 
the time. The authority of the classical political 
economy was not impeached and could not be im- 
peached by any such attack. The time had not 
yet come. So long as utilitarianism was in the 
ascendent, the public credentials of political 
economy must needs be the best. But let the 
supremacy of utilitarianism once be threatened 
and troubles must begin for economics. The old 
constitution would no longer avail; a change must 
follow. 

That change began about the middle of the 
century and, strangely enough, was associated 
with the intellectual enterprise of one who fre- 
quently has been represented as having given to 
political economy its most telling exposition from 
a clarified Ricardian standpoint—so much so, 
that the English economics of this middle period 
has sometimes been called the Ricardo-Mill 

poucal ScOnora But age the 

uller and truer perspective of time, 

meaner haa Mill’s ‘‘ Political Economy”’ is read 
to very little advantage, and his 
position is very badly understood, 
when he is represented as merely the ‘‘Secretaire 
de la Rédaction”’ keeping to his task with the 
“piety of a disciple.’’ The truth of the matter is 
that Mill was at a transition in British thinking 
in a sense which neither he nor his following 
appreciated. In his hands political economy 
was shifting its ground insensibly, perhaps, 
but nevertheless unmistakably. Mill may have 
echoed the laws and phrases of the earlier genera- 
tion of thinkers, but he was informing them with 
a new spirit which reflects the presence of the new 
influences that were effecting the thinking of his 
day. This is not the place to attempt an enu- 
meration of these influences. They were several 
and diverse. It will answer the purpose to men- 
tion a single one connected with the decline of 
utilitarianism and its psychological counterpart. 
For this decline imparted a considerable change 
in the outlook and status of economic science. 
The change in question is already foreshadowed 
in Mill’s ‘‘Logic’’ (1843), where the older view 
that individual conduct and character are but the 
mechanical product of the molding circumstances 
of the environment is qualified so far as to allow 
to the individual himself an influence and respon- 
sibility in shaping those circumstances. That is 
to say, a teleological trend is coming to be 
claimed for individual conduct where formerly 
such a trend was looked for and found only in the 
sequence of events in nature. In other words, 
the human nature, into the workings of which the 
economist inquired, is being differently construed 
under the guidance of a changed psychology. 
The psychology that was making its way in Mill’s 
time was moving away from the older associa- 
tionist standpoint and approaching the position 
of modern functional psychology. Centering its 
interest in the process of attention, it teaches that 
cognition or perception as the attentive process 
always implied the presence of a purpose or in- 
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terest that elicits and guides the attention. That 
attention is essentially the process of examining 
a situation with the view to discovering what 
objects and conditions it contains that may be 
made use of for a given intended purpose. Hu- 
man conduct, as viewed from this standpoint, 
ceases to be merely uniform, quantitative, inert 
reaction to adequate forces, and comes to be re- 
garded as qualitative, purposive response to 
stimuli. The ethical counterpart of this re- 
vamped hedonism, the utilitarianism of Mill, 
correspondingly recognizes in the motivation of 
human conduct differences in kind. as well as 
amounts of pleasures, and imputes to the select- 
ive agent in conduct a continuity of purpose 
that gives a spiritual stability to the life process. 
And herewith there begins to fall away from 
political economy that ancient article of faith 
which had seen in nature, and nature alone, that 
consummate, beneficent trend which enabled the 
economist to go to his work with conviction in his 
heart and confidence on his lips. 

It is out of the question here to pursue the 
modifications wrought by Mill and his following 
in the received version of economic doctrine as a 
result of the change in their spiritual attitude. 
To one of these, though it is far from being the 
most significant, Mill himself calls special atten- 
tion. It is the distinction he draws between the 
laws of the production of wealth and the laws of 
its distribution. The first are ‘‘real laws of na- 
ture dependent upon the properties of objects”’ 
and cannot be modified; but the second are only 
the ‘‘necessary consequences of particular social 
arrangements,’ and are ‘“‘liable to be much 
altered by the progress of social improvement.” 
And any attentive reader of Mill will recall many 
instances in which the outcome in the economic 
situation is represented as controlled or modified 
by other forces than mere pecuniary interest. 
The economic situation is far from frictionless. 
The many circumstances that Mill finds impeding 
the indiscriminate play of human competition, as, 
for example, in his discussion of the cause of dif- 
ferences of value or differences of wages, are cases 
in point. The ‘‘counteracting forces’’ as well as 
the ‘‘controlling principles’’ are noticed. It is the 
“negligible factors’’ that mar the symmetry and 
glow of his exposition. For similar reasons the 
unmitigated results of gain-seeking traffic are not 
necessarily to be construed as good, and compe- 
tition loses something of its former virtue as the 
natural scheme of social salvation. There is a 
visible shrinkage of the teleological content of the 


laws of political economy. They imply less of 


approval than formerly, of the competitive proc- 
ess of which they are presumed to offer the ex- 
planation. They are still natural laws but with 
more of the limitations of later-day science—em- 
pirical generalizations, statements of impersonal 
uniformities, of coexistence and of sequence. 
Moreover, they are abstract laws built on assump- 
tions and of hypothetical validity only. They 
are not entitled to exercise, therefore, a nar- 
rowly constraining influence on the economist 
who undertakes to apply them. Hence, Mill 
does not hesitate, in applying the principles of 
political economy to social philosophy, to pro- 
pose some very substantial departures from what 
so many of his predecessors had been disposed to 
regard as a sovereign, natural principle of the 
science—the principle of laissez-faire. For Mill 
the ‘‘admitted functions of government em- 
brace a much wider field than can easily be in- 
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cluded within the ring-fence of any restrictive 
definition; and it is hardly possible to find any 
ground of justification common to them all, ex- 
cept the comprehensive one of general expedi- 
ency.’’ Liberty and property cease to be 
“natural rights’’ and are treated as human con- 
trivances to be tried on their merits. To the 
emancipated mind of Mill’s day, Bastiat’s ‘‘ Har- 

, Monies’? was an anachronism, a voice from the 
past. Cairnes’s impatient declaration that polit- 
ical economy has nothing to do with latssez- 
faire, shows how changed was the animus of the 
science. 

Clearly, then, the forces of disintegration were 
at work in political economy and the constitution 
of the science as it left Mill’s hands was a differ- 
ent thing from what it had been in the confident 
days of his father. When Cairnes some years 
later undertook to rest on the prestige of political 
economy by a guarded restatement of its leading 
principles and explanation of its character and 
methods, he believed himself, no doubt, to be 
walking in the footsteps of the masters. But the 
net result of his effort was to show how far politi- 
cal economy had drifted from its traditional 


position. The unpretentious character that 
Cairnes assigns to economic laws was 
Galrnes far from expressing the ambition of 


the masters. The fact is that Cairnes, 
in attempting to give to political 
economy an irreproachable character, was simply 
sterilizing it. He set out to do for political 
economy what was being done in the natural 
sciences. In the overhauling the physical sci- 
ences were experiencing in Cairnes’s day, an 
attempt was being made to read metaphysics out 
of them, and the physical sciences were in this 
respect serving as an example to the social 
sciences. Whatever success the effort to relieve 
science of the metaphysical taint may have had 
in the field of the former, the results of the in- 
novation in political economy are not to be ac- 
counted as highly effective. Under Cairnes’s 
dispensation political economy became not so 
much less metaphysical as less vitally metaphys- 
ical. The virile and imposing metaphysics of 
natural liberty simply gave way to an impersonal 
and spiritless conception of normality, and politi- 
cal economy becomes what it has remained for 
many of Cairnes’s followers, a perfect, hypo- 
thetical science—formulations of theory in terms 
of tendencies—a body of ultimate principles. 
For the average reader, Cairnes took the discus- 
sion of economics out of the older region of reality 
into an atmosphere so tenuous that it could not 
preserve the aspect of vital interest. It was a 
metaphysical science without a message. It was 
neither stimulating philosophy nor good observa- 
tion. Is it then surprizing that Cairnes should 
have complained that political economy had 
‘‘ceased to be a subject of fruitful speculation 
with the educated public’’ or that Bagehot should 
have found that ‘‘it lies rather dead in the public 
mind”’ and that “‘it no longer matches with the 
most living ideas of people’’? 

It is hardly necessary to add that all this is 
said with no thought of disparaging the services of 
Cairnes’s school to economic science. His is de- 
servedly an honored position in the history of the 
science, and it may well be that the phase that it 
has seemed fit to connect with his name was an 
unavoidable phase in the development of the 
science. Indeed, there is good reason for think- 
ing that it was, Economics was threatening to 
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become a closed circle and to come to a full stop. 
Such a condition could not, however, long endure 
in a subject of such vital concern. <A reaction in 
some form was inevitable. What is matter for 
surprize in reviewing the history of the past fifty 
years, is that the reaction, in a form competent to 
deliver the science and give it a modern constitu- 
tion, should have been so long in coming. LEar- 
nest efforts to regenerate economics and to recover 
for it something of its lost prestige have surely not 
been wanting. But the record, if the truth is 
told, is not one of big achievement or even of 
measurable progress when we consider the star- 
tling advances that have been taking place in 
other fields. 

Looking first at the work of the economists of 
the last generation, mainly English and Ameri- 
can, who have set themselves the special task of 
formulating economic theory, it will hold true, 
with some exception, that their work has been 
mainly work of repair and extension, rather than 
of fresh construction. They are the legitimate 
heirs of the classical tradition—the classical 
school of to-day. Magnify as we will the differ- 
ences that separate these later theorists from their 
classical predecessors, the differences are differ- 

ences of theoretic detail and em- 

Modern Phasis rather than differences in 

point of approach or method of at- 
tack. The problems they handle are 
the old ones and they handle them 
after much the old fashion, tho, be it 
said, with some change in the phrasing of their 
conclusions. Utility may take the place of cost 
and productivity of sacrifice; a single law of dis- 
tribution may do the work that once required 
three; but we still have the problems of the Ri- 
cardian economics and the apparatus for handling 
them shows little change. It is still deductive 
economics of the old type, seeking by a skilful 
manipulation of definitions to explain the normal 
case. A perfectly balanced system in which 
everything is reduced to order and symmetry and 
congruence with itself, that is accepted as the test 
of truth. Such, for example, is Professor Clark’s 
“Distribution,’’ a consummate achievement in 
the art of system-making. And tho the phrase 
““system-making’’ cannot be applied to Marshall’s 
‘‘Principles’’ without qualification, it is largely 
because the amplitude of accessories, with which 
he invests his treatment, divides our interest with 
the system. Every competent reader of this mon- 
umental work knows how much more it contains 
thanasystem. But tho Professor Marshall’s prac- 
tise is more liberal than his precept, he has made 
it clear on more than one occasion that the ideal 
he cherishes for economics is to place it on a firm 
foundation as a systematic science, seeking to 
establish a body of general principles—an orga- 
non, as he has called it—by those methods which 
the natural sciences of an earlier generation have 
made familiar. He aspires to make economics a 
perfect, quantitative science and would, there- 
fore, keep value in its traditional position as the 
central problem of the science, to which and from 
which all else leads. The play of human motives 
working their way to a position of equilibrium, 
that is the thing to be explained. Recourse is 
therefore taken to the analogies of physics rather 
than biology and so the science remains a me- 
chanics of human action—a study of balance 
rather than of growth—a theory of action, no 
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doubt, but one in which the interest centers in the: 
conditions that limit the play rather than in the 
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factors that vary it. No doubt neither Professor 
Marshall nor his colleagues are indifferent to those 
considerations which the biological and anthro- 
pological sciences of our day are pressing upon the 
attention of the learned world. There are too 
many evidences in the writings of Professor Mar- 
shall, at least, of a sincere and solicitous regard 
for the view-points of these sciences, to charge 
such neglect. He is read to poor purpose if it is 
not discovered how the notions of continuity and 
development in the movement of things have tem- 
pered and broadened his attitude. They are the 
watchwords of his preface. But for all that, 
when the analysis is once under way, it is not the 
notion of development but rather that of sta- 
bility that shapes the discussion. 

The legitimacy of systematic science is clearly 
not to be impugned. Science it certainly is. The 
history of scientific endeavors in other fields shows 
that such work has, at one time or another, en- 
grossed a considerable share of the leading minds; 
but the later history of many of these same 
sciences shows a diminishing conviction of its 
usefulness. And those that have been most suc- 
cessful in detaching themselves from the disci- 
pline of philosophy have given it up as an un- 
profitable enterprise and have taken to other and 
less pretentious methods. Systematic science 
must lose caste, because its tentative conclusions 
fail to satisfy that desire for concrete knowledge 
of things that it seems to be the appointed mission 
of science in our day to provide. 

If this version of the matter be sound, it canno 
but be a cause for serious misgiving that so much 
of the intellectual energy of the economists of the 
present day that is being devoted to theory should 
have taken such a lead. It lends substance to 
the criticism sometimes leveled against econo- 
mists by the adepts of other sciences that it is be- 
hind the times in its adherence to outworn 
methods in handling its subject-matter. There 
seems to be room, if indeed there is not great 
need, for work of a different type from that 
which has engaged the attention of the neo- 
classical school. Progress demands it. 

And much the same may be said of the diver- 
sion created by the Austrians. However much 
they may have done to advance the discussion 
of a particular detail of economic theory, albeit 
an important one, their achievement is not to be 
rated as a serious innovation for the science as 
a whole. Indeed, the ready assimilation of the 
doctrines of the Austrians into the body of the 
classical economics shows how near they were in 
temperament and standpoint to the school they 
set out to supplant. The movement has ap- 
parently spent its force and the science goes on 
its accustomed way. 

What shall be said of the historical movement? 
To it is usually accorded the place of chief im- 
portance in the history of the reaction. It made 
its appearance about the middle of the century 
with the intention of saving political 
economy from its unprofitable career. 
The movement has been variously 
known as the inductive, historical, or 
German school. It was in fact all 
three; historical and inductive in its professed 
method, but German in its essential spirit. The 
rise of this school is not a self-explanatory 
phenomenon, but it is not enveloped in much 
mystery. Just as the classical political economy 
was shaped by English utilitarianism, so the 
German historical economics was an outgrowth of 
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German philosophy. In each case economics 
was building on the current metaphysics of the 
home country. Each was a distinctive national 
product, and the historical movement, tho it. has 
won adherents in other countries, has preserved 
up till to-day a peculiarly German character. 
Roscher started the movement. Reacting from 
the excessive a priorism of English political 
economy, stimulated by the example of the new 
historical jurisprudence, and inspired by the 
Hegelian notion of development, he set out to 
reorganize economics on a broader basis. The 
movement that he inaugurated soon found ad- 
herents. Bruno Hildebrant followed in 1848 
with his ‘‘National Okonomie der Gegenwart 
und Zukunft,’ and Karl Knies in 1853 with his 
epoch-making ‘‘Die Politische Okonomie vom 
Standpunkte der geschichtlichen Methode.”’ 
Taken together these works define the fundamen- 
tal articles of the constitution of the new his- 
torical economics. They were its confession of 
faith. Knies emphasized the idea of the parallel 
development of economic ideas and economic in- 
stitutions—the idea of historical relativity. But 
Roscher was more ambitious; he aspired to make 
of economics a “‘philosophy of economic history”’ 
whose special function should be to discover the 
laws of cultural development in their economic 
aspects. Hegel had given to German thought 
the conception of organic society. According to 
this, society has a life history of like kind with or- 
ganic nature; therefore, the process of organic 
life supplies the proper analogy for studying the 
cultural sequence. It was a part of this concep- 
tion which Roscher seized on—that the cultural 
sequence repeats itself in cycles of ‘‘youth,’’ ‘“ma- 
turity’’ and “old age,’’ each nation going 
through much the same course. The history of 
the past, therefore, is prophetic of the movement 
of the future; for history repeats itself. The 
laws of historical development are the ‘‘natural 
laws’’ of society. It is thus that history became 
the method of the new departure—history, that 
is to say, as Officially interpreted by Hegel’s 
formula. Seen in the light of its derivation, 
therefore, the historical school was as much met- 
aphysical as historical. History was to be read 
with a purpose. ‘‘He,’’ says Hildebrant, ‘‘can 
have no right understanding of history to whom 
the conditions and needs of his own time are un- 
known.” It is the business of the economist ‘‘to 
discover the link which the present generation is 
to add to the chain of social development.”’ The 
movement, therefore, from the beginning had an 
ethical as well as an historical import. Its self- 
appointed mission was to control, as well as to 
explain, development. It was a ‘‘historisch- 
ethische Richtung.’’ As Held stated it, the new 
school ‘‘demands a conception of the science, 
which includes social policy’’; and since, accord- 
ing to the German view, the State is the appro- 
priate organ of social control, the new economics 
was a theory of the State and its functions as 
much as it was a theory of economy and its 
changes. 

Whether the reaction thus described is to be 
regarded as a far-reaching and salutary reaction 
in the field of economic study is not here in 
question except so far as it has had a bearing upon 
the transformation of the theoretic constitution 
of the science. Every economist, no matter of 
what school, knows how much his attitude has 
been modified and tempered by the criticisms of 
the ‘‘Historiker.”” The ‘‘abstracter economics”’ 
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has been shown its proper place, its spiritual 
pride has been reduced, and it has been put, as it 
were, on its good behavior. Every historian as 
well as economist knows, too, how much history 
owes to the activity of the new school. If it has 
turned out much lumber of which nothing better 
can be said than that it is scholarship, it has also 
given some noteworthy and vital researches of 
the highest value. But all this and more that 
might be said to the same effect is beside the 
mark of our present interest. What has this 
school done, in a positive way, to give a new 
formulation of theory? Its earlier champions 
promised a rapid and radical transformation of 
economic science. Has that promise been ful- 
filled? . 
It may be said at once that so far as the ac- 
tivities of the historical school have moved in the 
orbit described for it by its founders it has failed 
to make good. Economic theory has not experi- 
enced at the hands of the exponents of the new 
method the reorganization of which it stood in 
need. Institutional history is not economic 
science. A narrative and descriptive account of 
things is not a scientific relation. The theory of 
institutions requires that these should be ac- 
counted for in terms of determinable cause and 
effect. A causal sequence implies very much 
more than historical succession. So far as the 
work of the historical school has been a search 
after the laws of social development, it has 
seldom eventuated in any more definite articles 
of theory than such loose and sweeping historical 
generalizations as, for example, Wagner’s law of 
the increasing extension of State activity, or 
Held’s law of the evolution of industry through 
the successive stages of family system, gild sys- 
tem, domestic system, and factory system. 
Such- and similar guesses at ‘‘the curve of 
economic evolution ’’ may be useful for the pur- 
poses of the economists who use them, but they 
do not make good the claim of their inven- 
tors that they ‘‘see things as they actually are”’ 
—‘‘free ...of all a priori theories.’’ The 
frankly avowed preoccupation of many members 
of the school, with learning the “‘ significance and 
appropriateness ’’ of things, discredits their theo- 
retical work no less decisively than it does that of 
the Manchester school whom they set out to sup- 
plant. The doctrines of the one are as unmista- 
kably of metaphysical derivation as those of the 
other. But since historical induction seems a 
less competent contrivance than abstract de- 
duction for turning a metaphysical postulate to 
rapid account in the formulation of theory, the 
theoretical output of the historical school has 
been notably small. Indeed, many of the school 
appear to have given up the profession of theory, 
being content to use as their working principles, 
when occasion arises, the body of doctrines worked 
out by the later economists of the classical trend. 
It was such a change of heart, no doubt, that 
made it possible for Professor Wagner, some years 
ago, to express such ready acquiescence in the 
work of Professor Marshall. It would appear, for 
this and many other symptoms of like effect, that 
the large group of economists for whom Wagner 
speaks—the historical proper—has abandoned the 
field of theory and taken to writing history. 
When, however, we turn to the branch of the 
historical school of which Professor Schmoller is 
the representative, we meet a different situation. 
There is much in the later activity of this branch 
that is of capital importance for economic theory 
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and much that sets it apart from its own past 
as well as from the conventional line of the his- 
torical trend. Taking, at the outset, a 
position so radical that it drew from 
his colleagues the characterization 
of ‘‘extreme Historismus,’’ Professor 
Schmoller yet stands to-day as one of the foremost 
workers in the field of theoretical construction. 
Whether or not such an outcome was to have been 
expected as a result of the interest that hitherto 
engaged the activity of Professor Schmoller and 
his school may be doubted. It is well known that 
Professor Schmoller began his career by discour- 
aging all attempts at theory as premature and 
ill-advised until an extensive equipment of his- 
torical, statistical, and other material should have 
been provided, and his utterances on different 
occasions left no doubt that this preliminary 
work would need to be done with such ex- 
haustiveness as to absorb the energy of at least 
one generation. An eventual formulation of 
results was avowed to be the end in view; but the 
long-continued and painstaking devotion to his- 
tory, and the easy avoidance of theory, gave 
much ground for the belief that history rather 
than theory would always be their characteristic 
product. Indications, however, have not been 
wanting in the writings of Bucher, Knapp, and 
others, that history was not to be the last word 
of the school but the pathway to construction. 
Above all, the work of these gave substantial 
promise that the theory at which they aimed 
would not rest with empirical, historical general- 
izations, but would lead to laws of causal se- 
quence. It is this latter aspect that makes his- 
torical economics, as seen through Schmoller’s 
‘‘Grundriss,’’ of such significance for economic 
theory. The function of economic theory as 
Professor Schmoller understands it is very differ- 
ent from the conventional view. He made it 
clear, some years ago, in a review of the Austrian 
doctrines, that he could not regard the doctrine of 
value as the main preoccupation of economic 
theory. For him, the economic process includes 
much more, and much of more significance than 
the process of valuation. What he aspires to offer 
is a theory of institutions, more specifically a the- 
ory of the factors that have shaped the successive 
phases that make up the life history of these in- 
stitutions, and the outcome, as we have it, in the 
existing situation. The economic situation, as 
Professor Schmoller views it, has nothing defini- 
tive about it. Institutions are always regarded 
as a part of the conventional apparatus of life. 
They are still in the making, therefore, and always 
will be; and they are not accounted for by repre- 
senting them as functions in an orderly and ra- 
tionalized scheme of things. They represent the 
accumulated influence of a complex of forces 
whose shifting play is to be ascertained by a 
careful scrutiny of the exigencies under the stress 
of which the process of adaptation has taken 
place. The interest centers, therefore, much 
more in the origin, variation, and survival of in- 
stitutions and habits, so far as these determine or 
are the economic situation, than in their present 
working or efficiency as rated by some conven- 
tional standard. The result is, therefore, to be 
described as a genetic rather than an historical 
account of institutions—a natural history of in- 
stitutions in their economic aspects, the chrono- 
logical sequence always giving way to the causal 
sequence. The point of view is that of evolution 
rather than of ‘‘historical development,’’ the dis- 
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cussion habitually following the lines that evolu- 
tionary science has made familiar. Elaborate 
notice is taken of such features and circum- 
stances of environment as have an appreciable 
bearing upon the economic life process, and a no 
less careful regard is paid to the changing make- 
up of human nature; for it is the complex inter- 
action of man and his environment that issues in 
institutions. 

For such a survey of the natural growth of in- 
stitutions, history is of obvious importance. It 
describes the field of investigation; but more 
than history is needed. One has only to turn 
the pages of Professor Schmoller’s ‘‘Grundriss’’ 
to see how widely he has ranged in fields of 
knowledge that lie beyond the conventional fron- 
tier of economic science, as it has usually been 
cultivated by economists of either the historical 
or the classical trend. The fact that is of mo- 
ment, and that is to be signalized in following the 
progress of our science, is that we have here a new 
type of economics, a type that attempts, and with 
much success, to carry into the study of economic 
institutions the spirit and method of modern 
science. A. C. MiLuer. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE may be defined as that 
branch of social science which treats of the theory 
of the State. Its province is not coextensive 
with the investigation of society. It is concerned 
only with such activities of society as are or- 
ganized in the constitution. ‘A population 
speaking a common language and having ideas as 
to the fundamental principles of rights and 
wrongs, and resident upon a territory separated 
by high mountain ranges or broad bodies of 
water, or by climatic differences from other ter- 
ritory,’’ !such is the State behind the Constitution. 
It presents us with the natural basis of a true and 
permanent political establishment, but does not 
constitute the subject-matter of political science. 
Political science studies the State within the con- 
stitution and shows how it expresses its will in 
acts of government. It inquires how this State 
within the constitution is created and molded by 
the State behind the constitution, but beyond this 
political science proper does not go. he State 
behind the constitution, or natural society as we 
should otherwise call it, is for politics, as for 
political economy, a datum. The detailed study 
of its origins and evolution falls within the prov- 
ince of sociology (q. v.). Political science, how- 
ever, like sociology, finds its premises in facts of 
human nature. The motive forces of political 
life are the desires of men, but they are desires 


1The American Commonwealth, Political Science Quarterly, 
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massed and generalized, desires felt simultaneous- 
ly and continuously by thousands, even by mil- 
lions of men who are by them simultaneously 
moved to concerted action. Transmuted into 
will, these desires become the phenomena of 
sovereignty—the obedience-compelling power of 
the State—‘‘original, absolute, unlimited, uni- 
versal power over the individual subject and 
over all associations of subjects.’’! Political 
science describes these gigantic forces and 
studies their action. It assumes for every 
nation a national character and concerns itself in 
the political constitution of the State scientific- 
ally deducible from the assumed character of the 
nation. It takes the fact of sover- 
eignty and builds upon it. It starts 
where Aristotle started, with the 
dictum that man is a political ani- 
mal. Until within quite modern 
times writers on political science included in their 
works a treatment of the topics that are in- 
cluded to-day under the special sciences of poli- 
tics and political economy. But the whole 
group ot subjects which these names suggest— 
natural rights, democracy, individualism, social- 
ism, questions of finance, statistics, and the like 
—have now gathered about them a history and 
theory too comprehensive for any but special 
treatment. 

Political science, therefore, strictly construed, 
limits itself at the present time to the discussion 
of the nature and functions of the State. The 
general topics, for instance, treated under the cap- 
tion Political Science in Prof. J. W. Burgess’s 
‘*Political Science and Constitutional Law,” are: 
the idea of the nation; the present geographical 
distribution of nations and nationalities; natural 
political character; the idea and conception of 
the State; the origin of the State; the forms of the 
State; the ends of the State. Constitutional law, 
or the study of the concrete methods by which 
the State exercises its powers, is naturally a closely 
allied subject, but, nevertheless, in this work it 
receives separate treatment under such topics as 
the organization of the State within the constitu- 
tion in Great Britain, the United States, Germany, 
and France; the idea, source, content, and guar- 
anty of individual liberty; the systems of individ- 
ual liberty guaranteed in the aforementioned 
nations; their forms of government; the con- 
struction and powers of their legislatures; the 
duties of the executive and judiciary. 

Early writers on political science failed to 
make these distinctions, and their treatment of 
the nature of society in general, of the organiza- 
tion of the State within the constitution, and of 
the forms and functions of government, was 
therefore less clear and scientific than now ob- 
tains. 

Historically, political science begins with the 
whole mass of primitive political theory. 

In every community of human beings, how- 
ever rude, there may be detected some form of 
regulating authority which determines in some 
degree, however slight, the relations of the mem- 
bers of the community with one another. Very 
early in the development of civilization man 
sought some explanation of the phenomena of 
authority that should satisfy the national spirit. 
The first results of this seeking were often ridicu- 
lous enough, in the judgment of more advanced 
reason, tho not more so than the earliest results of 
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investigation into the phenomena of the physical 
world. Such attempts were the beginnings of 
political science. ritérs, however, who hold 
that the most satisfactory distinction between 
political science and the wider social science of 
sociology is based upon the existence of a political 
consciousness in a community are inclined to 
leave this subject of primitive ideas of authority 
to the latter branch of thought and begin the 
history of political science at that point where 
the idea of the State, as distinct from the family 
and the clan, becomes a determining factor in the 
life of the community. When the 
laws of Manu in India, the sayings of 
Confucius and Mincius in China, the 
sacred books of the Hebrews and the 
priestly traditions of Egypt and Babylon, were 
formulated, they represented the culmination of a 
long process of the development of political ideas. 
The political theories of Plato and Aristotle, 
from which it has been customary to date the 
beginnings of political science, likewise were but 
the culmination of Greek thought on the subject 
—thought that had its origins in the civilizations 
of Cyprus and Ionia, and in the formulated ideas 
of the Hittites, the Hebrews, the Babylonians, 
the Egyptians, and their earlier intellectual fore- 
bears. The earlier ideas were inextricably 
blended in the conceptions known to us as legal, 
ethical, theological, ecclesiastical, and even math- 
ematical. The Oriental Aryans, for instance, 
never freed their politics from the theological and 
metaphysical environment in which it is em- 
bedded to-day. The Semitic Jews and Saracens 
at times achieved rather more, but their achieve- 
ment was not permanent. The Turanian Chinese 
attained a strikingly advanced position in the 
evolution of ethical doctrine, but neither in 
theory nor in practise did they ever take the 
further and decisive step of discriminating be- 
tween ethical and political conceptions. The 
Aryans of Europe have shown themselves to be 
the only peoples to whom the term ‘‘political”’ 
may be properly applied. Hence it is that 
political science, in the strictly modern meaning 
of the term, began with the Greeks. 


Beginnings 


I. Classic Times 


Political science among the Greeks was inci- 
dentally treated in writings attributed to Homer 
and Solon and was to some extent discust by 
Thucydides, Socrates, the Sophists, and others. 
It was left to Plato and Aristotle, however, to 
place the subject upon its permanent basis. 

Three dialogues, ‘‘The Statesman,’’ ‘‘The 
Republic,” and ‘‘The Laws,”’ contain substan- 
tially all Plato’s political ideas. Of these, the 
first is primarily an exercise in dialectic, and the 
second mainly a treatise on ethics. Only the 
third, the work of the author’s mature years, has 
the deliberate purpose of dealing with political 


subjects. In ‘‘The Republic”’ the 
Plato ideal State is considered almost 
exclusively. In ‘‘The Statesman”’ 


this point of view is retained, but 
certain highly significant phases of actual govern- 
ment are nevertheless considered. In ‘‘The Laws” 
Plato formally abandons his idealism and seeks 
to set forth a system that would be workable 
among imperfect men. ‘‘The Republic’”’ is the 
greatest of the three works. In it the first cause 
of the State is found in the diversity of men’s 
desires and the necessity of mutual assistance in 
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satisfying them. A community arising from this 
cause embraces three classes of people: producers 
of ststenance, warriors to protect the laborers, 
and, finally, counselors and magistrates. These 
three classes working harmoniously together will 
insure the ideal State. Thus was foreshadowed 
the modern principle of division of labor. The 
ideal unity of the State is set forth in the famous 
discussion of communism. Private property can 
have no existence in the ideal State. Parents are 
not to know their children nor children their 
parents. The relations of the sexes are to be 
subject to the absolute control of magistrates. 
In education is to rest the permanent stability of 
the State. 

On the character of the citizens, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, Plato relies for the successful 
operation of government. But this government 
is not thought of as democratic. The real State, 
for Plato, exists only in the abstract idea of the 
State; hence the real rulers are only those who 
possess knowledge of this idea. In ‘‘The Re- 
public’”’ occurs the celebrated descending series of 
the forms of the State, from the perfect aristoc- 
racy, through timocracy, oligarchy, and democ- 
racy to tyranny. In timocracy love of honor 
(th) or glory dominates rather than justice; 
oligarchy is the rule of the wealthy over the many; 
democracy produces anarchy, and finally results 
in tyranny. 

In general the political philosophy of Plato was 
largely determined by the conditions of Greek 
history and was the product of his judgment upon 
existing institutions. Of his influence, says 
Dunning in his ‘‘ History of Political Theories ’’: 


The aristocratic city-State was the absolute limit of Plato’s 
thought. But so fixt is the backward look of philosophy 
that some nineteen centuries were destined to elapse before 
political theorists freed themselves from the city-State idea 
and adjusted their speculations to the fact of systems in which 
the citizens were numbered by millions. 


Aristotle begins with the concrete and the ac- 
tual as Plato with the ideal. He is said to have 
analyzed more than one hundred and fifty con- 
stitutions. 

From this work he drew much of the material 
for ‘‘The Politics.’’ Nevertheless, the tremen- 
dous influence of his master, Plato, and of con- 
temporary Greek thought is reflected in his 
theories. One of the great advances 
he made on Plato was the disentan- 
glement of political from ethical con- 
ceptions. The good of man, Aris- 
totle held, is the perfect development and activity 
of all the powers that are in him. It is to be 
attained only by association with others. The 
good of the individual is merged in that of the 
State. Abstractly, then, ethics was, to him, a 
subdivision of politics. The separation of the 
two fields was largely on the practical side of 
Aristotle’s treatment of the problem. The first 
book of ‘‘The Politics’’ describes the practical 
basis of the State. The State is an association of 
persons. It develops out of the family, house- 
hold, and village. But the State is different from 
the household. In the household the master 
holds different relationships to the various mem- 
bers. In the State the ruler bears exactly the 
same relation to all citizens. This contention, 
however, required a justification of slavery. That 
justification Aristotle found in the fact that men 
differ from each other by nature. Only those of 
great ability are fitted to command, others must 
obey. The former are by nature masters, the 
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latter slaves. The combination of the two is nec- 
essary in the household. ‘Therefore slavery is in 
accordance with nature. Aristotle severely crit- 
icized much of Plato’s thought—especially his 
communistic scheme of the State. The working 
classes Aristotle deems essential to the State’s 
existence, but this does not make them citizens. 
Their actual admission has been justified, he 
thinks, only by a regrettable lack of true material. 
However, Aristotle ever seeks the best attainable 
by actual men and under the given conditions. 

True to the principle of the golden mean he 
holds that form of State best in which the middle 
class is stronger than either or both of the ex- 
tremes. Circumstances, however, may make 
any form the best obtainable. Stability is the 
main essential to be secured. 

From Aristotle’s time to the period of Rome’s 
power practically no contributions were made to 
political science. The Epicureans were inter- 
ested in the ethics of the individual. Any form 
of State that produced quiet was sufficient for 
them. The Stoics, however, did concern them- 
selves with the analysis of a law of nature above 
and beyond all human enactments—a princi- 
ple which, says Lecky (‘‘History of European 
Morals,”’ vol. i., chap. ii.), ‘“has been the basis of 
the best morality and of the most influential tho 
most chimerical political speculation of later 
ages.”’ 

Rome’s genius was practical rather than phil- 
osophical. Her institutions rather than the 
theories of her great men exerted that profound 
influence on history for which she is justly famed. 
Polybius and Cicero were the chief writers. The 
first was responsible for the first formal exposi- 
tion of the principle of check and balance in con- 
stitutional organization, the latter developed and 
outlined more fully than had previously been 
done the practical application of the concept, 
natural law. 


II, The Medieval Period 


The main political problem of the Middle Ages 
was the relation of Church and State. Rome 
had bequeathed to the successors of Charle- 
magne the traditions of a great State. The 
Church had built upon the simple teachings of 
Christ a great secular power. Thomas Aquinas 
(q. v.), in a treatise ‘‘Of the Government of 
Princes,”’ left unfinished, but completed by his 
disciple, Ptolemy of Lucca, argued the inde- 
pendence of the Church. Dante (gq. v.), in his 
“‘De Monarchia,”’ defended the independence of 
the State. (For the discussion, see AQUINAS; 
Canon Law; Dante; MippLte Aces.) Both 
sides admit the need of a wise ruler. Only under 
such a ruler, said Dante, is freedom possible. 


For citizens are not for the sake of the consuls, nora nation 
for the king; but contrariwise the consuls are for the sake of the 
citizens, the king for the sake of the nation. For as a com- 
monwealth is not subordinate to laws, but laws to the com- 
monwealth, so men who live according to law are not for the 
service of the lawgiver, but he for theirs; which is the philoso- 
pher’s opinion in that which he hath left us concerning the 
present matter. Hence it is plain also that tho a consul or 
king in regard of means be the lord of others, yet in regard of 
the end they are the servants of others; and most of all the 
wpe who, without doubt, is to be deemed the servant of 
them all, 


But this, tho the main, was not the only 
problem of the Middle Ages. Out of the unset- 
tled condition of the times, out of the battle be- 
tween the conflicting claims of emperor and pope, 
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of kings and barons, of empire and free city, rose 
the claims of the right of local government and 
the conception of limited monarchy. 


III. The Modern Period 


The modern study of political science is some- 
times said to have begun with Machiavelli. He 
seems, rather, a link between the Middle Ages and 
the present, but to-belong to neither. Concern- 
ing the vexed question of‘ how to interpret his 
great work ‘‘The Prince,’’ see MACHIAVELLI; but 
whether it be interpreted as satire or heartless 
opportunism, Machiavelli shows with masterly 
keenness how an unlimited monarch may take 
advantage of his subjects’ characteristics to bend 
all to his will. He is modern in his study of 
facts; he is medieval in his worship of the State 
and kingly power. Buntschli considers his great 
service to have been that he divorced political 
science from theology. 

In the sixteenth century political theory, like 
all other phases of intellectual activity, was dom- 
inated by the influence of the Reformation. Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, and Calvin all held 
views on political subjects profoundly different 
from those of the unmoral and unreligious ideas of 
Machiavelli. The relation of State to Church 
regained its importance in discussion, and doc- 
trines earlier set forth by Marsiglio, Ockam, Ger- 
son, and Cusanus were developed in greater detail. 
The insistence of the reformers upon individual 
responsiblity was still further emphasized by 
Knox, George Buchanan, Althusius, and Mariana. 
From this period on the state of nature, the con- 
tractual origin of society and government, and the 
indefeasible sovereignty of the people became the 
concepts which dominated the field until well into 
the nineteenth century. It was to Jean Bodin 
(q. v.), however, in his ‘‘Of the Commonwealth,”’ 
that modern political science owes the statement 
of the necessary concept of sovereignty (q. v.), 
in the clear and unmistakable terms now current. 
To his mind the State could do no wrong. He 
it was also who reestablished political science 
where Aristotle had placed it, on a foundation of 
history and observation, and by the side of, not 
dependent from, the sciences of ethics and poli- 
tics. After his death, however, his method of 
treating the subject suffered two centuries of 
eclipse through the prevalence of the a priori and 
deductive systems introduced by Grotius and 
Hobbes. It was in Montesquieu that Bodin 
found a worthy successor, and with him he shares 
the honor of marking out the lines within which 
the dominant philosophy of the later nineteenth 
century placed itself. 

Not less famous than Bodin, however, is the 
name of Hugo Grotius, who, by his formulation of 
a scheme of rights and duties applicable to the 
relations of nation to nation, has come to be 
looked upon as the founder of international law 

SAE 
ae the early English works Fortescue’s 
““On the Nature of the Law of Nature’’ and ‘‘On 
the Governance of England,” as well as More’s 
‘‘Utopia,”’ require mention. Hobbes (q. v.) with 
his ‘‘Leviathan’’ and Locke (gq. v.) with his ‘‘Two 
Treatises of Government,’’ were nevertheless the 
dominant factors in the formulation of political 
theory in England. (For a full discussion of the 
origin of and the difference between Hobbes’s, 
Locke’s, and Rousseau’s forms of the theory of 
natural rights and the social contract, see 
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NaturaL Ricuts.) With Hobbes all men are by 
nature free and equal; but since in this state 
without government they would constantly be at 
war, they have compacted together to give over 
their natural rights to some person or persons 
who have the sovereignty, and having given 
away their rights they no longer have them, and 
hence they can only absolutely obey. The 
sovereign is irresponsible and absolute. The 
people are his subjects. 

With Locke, the people have made a similar 
compact, but have reserved the right to withdraw 
their allegiance when they will. Hence the 
right of revolution as defended in his ‘‘ Essay on 
Civil Government.”’ 

Rousseau’s social compact is one in which the 
people surrender their rights to all the people and 
not to the sovereign. 

These theories exerted a profound influence 
over the modern world. The doctrine of natural 
rights played a prominent part in producing the 
French Revolution; it produced dec- 
larations of rights in various Ameri- 
can colonies; it molded the Dec- 
laration of Independence and has 
affected the whole history of the U.S. 
even more than that of Europe. (For further 
discussion of these topics, see CONSTITUTIONAL- 
IsM; NATURAL RIGHTs.) 

In England first arose an effective check to 
these theories. Montesquieu’s ‘‘The Spirit of the 
Laws”’ had, indeed, appeared fourteen years be- 
fore Rousseau’s ‘‘Social Contract,’”’ but Montes- 
quieu, like Machiavelli, stands more or less iso- 
lated from political theory as its course is now 
traced. While he stood for history, observation, 
and broad generalization as the method of ap- 
proach to political, economic, and social truth, as 
against the absolute standard of ‘‘nature’’ set up 
by most of the eighteenth-century writers, he 
nevertheless failed to exert great influence until 
the nineteenth century. 

It was Hume who brilliantly disputed the 
validity of the social contract and Blackstone and 
Bentham who built up where Hume tore down. 

Bentham’s ‘‘Fragment on Government’’ ap- 
peared in 1776, but he belongs distinctly to the 
nineteenth century. He draws the following dis- 
tinction between ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘political’’ 

society: ‘‘When a number of persons 
The (whom we may style subjects),’’ he 
Nineteenth S2YS, ‘are supposed to be in the 
habit of paying obedience to a person 
or an assemblage of persons, of a 
known and certain description (whom 
we may call governor or governors), such persons 
altogether (subjects and governors) are said to be 
in a state of political society. When, however, a 
number of persons are supposed to be in the habit 
of conversing with each other, at the same time 
that they are not in any such habit as mentioned 
above, they are said to be in a state of natural 
society.’’ Nevertheless, as Bentham goes on to 
show, the difference is one of degree only. Asso- 
ciation passes by insensible gradations into defi- 
nite and permanent relations. In political society 
laws are the commands of the supreme governor, 
the field of whose authority is indefinite. The 
subject’s duty is to obey punctually, but his right 
is also to ‘‘censure freely.’’ The basis of censure 
is to be utility—the greatest good of the greatest 
number. (See BENTHAM.) 

Austin (q. v.) is a writer whose works have 

been much discust and much misunderstood. 


Natural 
Rights 


Century 
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He writes abstractly and dogmatically, devel- 
oping the clear concept of sovereignty with little 
reference to moral, social, or historical consider- 
ations. This lack, Pollock says, ‘‘has been 
supplied by Sir Henry Maine in the two last 
chapters of his ‘Early History of Institutions,’ 
and later by Mr. Frederic Harrison, in the 
Fortnightly Review. Still more lately Professor 
Holland has exhibited the results of the English 
school in a form wholly freed from the old con- 
troversial encumbrances, and thereby freed also 
from the extreme insularity which has prevented 
Austin’s work entirely, and Bentham’s to a great 
extent, from being appreciated by Continental 
thinkers.”’ 

The German school of political science is char- 
acteristically transcendental. It begins with 
Kant’s ‘‘Rechtsstaat’’ and the German “‘Natur- 
recht’’; it is developed in Fichte’s 
socialistic treatment of his early in- 
dividualistic conception of the State 
as composed of individuals, and 
Hegel’s individualistic treatment of a socialistic 
conception of the State; it results in the paternal- 
ism of German State socialism, and the demo- 
cratic socialism of Marx and Lassalle. 

German political science, however, like Ger- 
man political economy, has developed a strong 
historical school. Even Hegel, in his theories, 
has much reference to history. Savigny, how- 
ever, is the great German founder of the histori- 
cal school. The problem, however, most discust 
in political science in the present century has 
been the function and the extent of the function 
of the State. Wilhelm von Humboldt in 1791 
argued that the sole duty of the State was the 
maintenance of the legal security of each indi- 
vidual; but most Germans have differed from 
this. Fichte notably broke through these nar- 
row bounds. Friedrich J. Stahl considers the 
State ‘‘the union of the multitude to an ordered 
common existence, the setting up of a moral 
authority and power, exalted and majestic, to 
which the subjects must submit.’’ Fr. Schmitt- 
henner declared the State to be ‘‘an ethical or- 
ganism for the purpose of giving public expres- 
sion to life, law, well-being and culture.’’ Waitz 
(‘‘ Politik,” 1862) says: “‘The State is not some- 
thing arbitrarily made; it does not arise by a 
contract between men nor by the power of one 
or more individuals. The State grows like an 
organism, but not according to the laws, nor for 
the ends of mere natural life; it has its foundation 
in the higher moral tendencies of man, and isa 
sphere for the realization of moral ideas; it is not 
a natural but a moral organism.”’ 

More recent thought of this school has em- 
phasized the element of nationality. Welcker 
in Freiburg, Lieber in New York, Laurent in 
Ghent, Mancini and Padelitti in Rome, Pierantoni 
in Naples, and notably Bluntschli in Zurich and 
Munich, have emphasized this thought. 

The opposition to the historical and national 
school has been mainly in England. Mill criti- 
cized the paternal theory of the State from the 
radical standpoint, tho he later in 
life in many practical ways modified 
this and learned even to call him- 
self a Socialist. (See Mitt.) Buckle 
and Bagehot apply the methods of natural 
science and environment to the theory of the 
State; Baron Eétvés in Hungary, Luboulaye in 
France, Morley in England, follow Mill’s liberal- 
ism. Herbert Spencer bitterly opposes any ex- 
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tension of the function of the State, in which he 
is opposed by Huxley (q. v.) and Ritchie (g. v.). 
Latest political science, however, devotes itself 
more to special subjects and historical research 
andanalysis. Gneist in Germany, Stubbs, Anson, 
and Dicey in England, Macy in America, are 
among the chief students of the English Consti- 
tution. Laboulaye writes admiringly of the 
American Constitution. Treitschke, Lorenz von 
Stein, and others have studied Prussian and Ger- 
man administration. De Tocqueville (early in 
the century) and Bryce and Lecky (recently) 
have written general studies of American democ- 
racy. Paul Janet, in France, has written what 
some consider the best general history of political 
science. 

REFERENCES: J. W. Burgess, Political Science and Compara- 
tive Constitutional Law; T. D. Woolsey’s Political Science; 
W. Wilson, The State; Wm. A. Dunning, A His of 
Political Theories, Ancient and Medieval; also Political Theo- 
ries from Luther to Montesquieu; Janet, Histotre de la Science 
Politique dans ses Rapports 4 la Morale; Robert von Mohl, 
Geschichte und Literature der Staatswissenschaften; Karl 
Hildenbrand, Geschichte und System der Rechts- und 
Staatsphilosophie; J. K. Bluntschli, Geschichte der neueren 
Staatswissenschaft; Robert Blakey, The History of Political 
Literature from the Earliest Times; Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Introduction to the Science of Politics. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE IN AMERICA: It 
would be difficult to overestimate the influence 
which the rise of the great American Republic has 
had on the recent phases of political philosophy. 
Not that the United States has produced a stri- 
king literature of the subject. The American spirit 
is more at home in practise than in theory. It has 
been the facts of our political history, far more 
than the literary formulation of our political 
science, that have produced important results. 
To the philosophers of Europe, groping blindly 
about among the rubbish of antiquated systems 
for a foundation on which to build a strong mod- 
ern theory of the State, the development of 
American political institutions was full of sug- 
gestions. The Americans themselves worked 
away at their nation-making quite untroubled, 
for the most part, by philosophical perplexities. 
In the crisis of attaining their independence the 
speculative minds among them followed un- 
questioningly the theories of natural rights and 
social contract, which were the staple of English 
and of Continental thought. There was nothing 
original in the ideas of Otis, Adams, Mason, or 
Jefferson; only in the application was novelty to 
be found. In the crisis of constitution-making, 
the same was true. Hamilton, Madison, and the 
other leaders in the movement of 1787-89, fol- 
lowed the theories of Locke and Montesquieu and 
Burke; but exhibited a marvelous sagacity in 
distinguishing the features of those theories that 
were of immediate applicability to the problems 
at hand, and in rejecting that which, however 
attractive in philosophy, was not of practical 
moment. 

The reaction of American methods on Europe 
became manifest at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. The formulation in written docu- 
ments of the rights of subjects and the form and 
powers of governments followed American prec- 
edents; and the effect of this practise, in clari- 
fying thought on political subjects, was enormous. 
In America itself speculation in reference to-the 
written constitution took a narrow legal form. 
The meaning of the language in this one concrete 
document absorbed our interest, and we became 
a race of constitutional lawyers. But beyond the 
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seas the written constitution, as a new phenom- 
enon in politics, excited debate as to its abstract 
significance, and as to its importance, not to a 
particular State, but to the State in general. A 
new turn was given to the perennial discussien as 
to the relative position of monarch and people in 
reference to ultimate political authority. Euro- 
pean thinkers, with the concept of a written con- 
stitution to work upon, were able to assign to the 
popular will a much more definite function in the 
abstract state. Moreover, the progress of an 
untrammeled democracy on this side of the 
water attracted the attention of social philoso- 
phers. The study of our institutions has been the 
source of such profound reflections, on both the 
good and the bad aspects of democratic develop- 
ment, as are to be found in De Tocqueville, in 
Maine, and in Bryce. 

The crisis of our struggle for national unity, 
culminating in the Civil War, produced a con- 
siderable volume of literature, in which a solu- 
tion for our practical problems was sought in the 
principles of abstract political theory. Lieber’s 
“Political Ethics,’’ published before 1840, was 
the most complete treatise of a broad philosoph- 
ical character prior to the war; and this work 
followed very closely the lines of German spec- 
ulation of the day. Of our great ante-bellum 
statesmen, Calhoun was the most endowed with 
the spirit of speculation, and his ‘‘ Disquisition on 
Government’” embodies some very suggestive 
ideas on the ultimate principles of government, 
apart from his peculiar interpretation of the 
American Constitution. Of the works called 
forth by the exigencies of reconstruction at the 
end of the war, Hurd’s ‘‘Theory of Our National 
Existence,’’ Brownson’s ‘‘American Republic,” 
and Mulford’s ‘‘The Nation ” are notable. All of 
these betray a close dependence on prominent 
schools of European thought, but all are devoted 
to adapting the old formulas to the determination 
of a national sovereignty in the Constitution of 
the U. S. This question of sovereignty in rela- 
tion to our written constitution, is a character- 
istic feature in the work of Jameson, ‘‘The 
Constitutional Convention,’’ and in that of 
Burgess on ‘Political Science and Comparative 
Constitutional Law.’’ The definitions and dis- 
tinctions evolved in these latter works in the 
conception of sovereignty have denoted a clear 
advance in political theory, and have been cor- 
respondingly influential. A similar line of ad- 
vance is to be seen in the works of Anson and 
Dicey on the English Constitution, and these 
writers, the latter in particular, reveal their in- 
debtedness to American institutions for light in 
pushing their way. At the same time continen- 
tal thought, especially since the problem of Ger- 
man national organization was solved, has looked 
for inspiration and example across the Atlantic. 
Laband and Jellinek, the leading German pub- 
licists, are finding solutions for the problems of 
constitutional law and politics in the same con- 
ceptions of sovereignty that have been developed 
by American conditions. It is not unfair to say 
that American facts and American theories, to- 
gether, have given to individual rights their 
surest present guaranty through written consti- 
tutions, and to national authority its surest sup- 
port through the interpretation of sovereignty in 
those constitutions. Wo. A. DUNNING. 


Since the Spanish-American War several new 
problems have arisen. The first of these was the 
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determination of the republic’s colonial or im- 
perial policy. That has been settled, apparently, 
on the basis that all continental territory of the 
U. S. shall be made, ultimately, states of the 
union and that all extracontinental territory 
shall either be made, ultimately, states of the 
union—as, possibly, the Hawaiian Islands and 
Porto Rico—or be erected into communities 
seven more completely self-governing than states 
of the union, under the protectorate of the U. S. 
A second question of importance is whether in- 
terpretation of the Constitution can be made 
sufficiently elastic to meet the mighty changes 
that have been wrought recently in the structure 
of our political and civil society and in our com- 
mercial and industrial relations. No amend- 
ment has been made to the Constitution for some 
twoscore years. The methods of amendment 
provided in the instrument itself are unwieldy 
and possibly unworkable. Nevertheless, it is 
becoming more and more evident that by inter- 
pretation, amendment, or otherwise, the attain- 
ment of some reasonably rapid means of adopting 
the written instrument to new conditions is a 
problem of political science in this country that 
must soon be solved. The proper construction 
of the upper chamber of the legislature and the 
fixing of the fundamental relation between the 
legislature and executive branches of govern- 
ment are also present-day problems of American 
political science. Extension of the legislation of 
the federal government into the domain of private 
law—especially in the regulation of commerce 
and matrimonial relations—and the limitations 
to be placed on such extension is still another 
question of importance. 


POMEROY, ELTWEED: President of National 
Direct Legislation League; born at Newark, 
N.J., 1860. Educated in public schools, gradua- 
ting from Newark High School, 1878, he engaged 
in the manufacture of writing-ink, mucilage, 
paste, sealing-wax, etc., with the firm now known 
as Pomeroy Brothers Company, and of which he 
is now president; he has traveled extensively and 
has worked for various economic and political re- 
forms. Mr. Pomeroy is a conservative Socialist 
of the American Fabian type, but refuses to con- 
nect himself with the Socialist Party; believes 
that nothing can be more democratic either in 
principle or practise than direct legislation of 
the initiative and referendum, and therefore has 
chosen that for his life-work. President of Na- 
tional League since its formation in 1896, he has 
also been secretary of the Direct Legislation 
League of New Jersey since 1892; edited the 
Direct Legislation Record for nine years; at one 
time associate editor of The Arena. Secretary of 
National Social and Political Conference, 1899; 
chairman of Conference in 1901; member of 
National Committee of the People’s Party. He 
is author of ‘‘By the People’’: has also written 
on socialism and many economic subjects in the 
magazines and public journals. Address: Mil- 
burn, N. J. 


POORHOUSE (for statistics, see PAUPERISM; 
Poor ReE.ieF): A public institution for the 
care and support of the poor in general. In 
America such an institution is frequently called 
an almshouse, but in England this latter term is 
usually reserved for small single houses, generally 
supported by private charity, in which one or 
more poor persons may live. The institution 


Poorhouse 

in England corresponding to the public poor- 
house or almshouse in America is the workhouse, 
so called because all inmates who are able are 
compelled to work. The workhouse in England 
is maintained by the Poor Law Union (see Poor- 
Laws), while the poorhouse in the United States 
is usually a county institution, tho in New 
England it is maintained by the town, and some 
cities have independent poorhouses of their own. 
The poorhouse in rural districts is frequently 
located on a large farm, and is often spoken of 
as the ‘‘poor farm” or “‘county farm.” All of 
these terms have of late years been giving way, 
and rightly, to such terms as ‘‘county infirmary”’ 
and ‘‘county home.”’ 

Poorhouses were unknown in classical an- 
tiquity. With the advent of Christianity, how- 
ever, houses for the care of the helpless poor 
began to be provided; and the Emperor Julian, 
imitating the Christians, issued an 
edict ordering the erection of poor- 
houses. During the Middle Ages the 
work of the poorhouse was chiefly 
performed by the hospitals, which were in reality 
ecclesiastical almshouses for the reception not 
only of the destitute sick, but of destitute chil- 
dren, the aged, the infirm, and the helpless of 
every class. Toward the end of the Middle 
Ages, also, a great many private almshouses for 
the shelter of the poor were established by private 
bequests, many of which still exist in European 
countries, 

The famous Poor Law of Elizabeth (1601) 
provided for the erection and maintenance of 
poorhouses by parishes, and especially com- 
mended that those unable to work should be 
relieved therein. But the parishes, being small 
administrative units, were slow to avail them- 
selves of this permission, and comparatively few 
poorhouses were erected. In 1697 the city of 
Bristol erected the first workhouse, a poorhouse 
in which the inmates were compelled to work if 
able, the idea being in part to make them con- 
tribute to their own support, and in part also, 
at first, to teach them trades. The Bristol work- 
house being successful, the example was followed 
by other cities, and in 1723 Parliament passed an 
act enabling two or more parishes to combine for 
the erection of a common workhouse. It was 
not, however, until 1834, with the passage of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act (see Poor-Laws), 
requiring that every Poor Law Union have at 
least one workhouse, that the workhouse became 
universal in England. 

The early settlers in America usually cared for 
their few helpless poor by boarding them out with 
farmers; and this primitive method is still fol- 
lowed in portions of the U. S. that are thinly 
populated. Later, when the number of helpless 
dependents had increased, in order to diminish 
their cost and perhaps provide more humane 
treatment, the town or county authorities pur- 
chased land and erected a public poorhouse, or 
even more frequently made use of some farm- 
house purchased with the land for such an in- 
stitution. The management of this institution 
and the care of the inmates were usually let out 
by contract to the lowest responsible bidder, a 
system which still prevails, as we shall presently 
show, in many parts of the U.S. At this stage 
of development the poorhouse was the public 
catch-all for all classes of dependents. Children, 
insane, feeble-minded, epileptics, cripples, blind, 
deaf-mutes, the sick, the aged, and the infirm of 
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all sorts were herded together with little care and 
often in dire misery. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century 
special institutions began to be established in 
the U. S. for the care of some of these classes, 
especially for dependent children, the blind, 
the deaf, and the insane. This movement re- 
sulted in a part of these classes being removed 
from the poorhouses. At the same time better 
buildings began to be provided for poorhouse use, 
usually of the ‘‘institutional’’ or hotel type. 
Within recent times the movement to exclude 
special classes from the poorhouse has so far 
advanced that seven states now exclude the 
insane by statute, and eleven states dependent 
children; while all the states have made more or 
less provision for indigent defectives in special 
institutions. Some of the more recent poor- 
houses, also, built upon the “‘cottage plan,” 
which will be described below, are models of 
humanitarian institutions; but in many other 
cases the poorhouse remains what its evil repu- 
tation has long made it—a place more dreaded 
than the common jail. 

The poorhouse is, as Warner says, ‘‘the funda- 
mental institution in American poor relief.’’ It 
is fundamental because it receives those classes 
who are not otherwise provided for, and because, 
as we have seen, historically all the other public 
institutions which provide for the poor have been 
derived from it. Nevertheless, on account of the 
difference of the poor-laws in different states, and 
on account of the difference in local conditions, 
there is probably more diversity in the poor- 
houses of the U. S. than in any other public 
institution. Over half of the counties in the 
U. S. have no public poorhouse at all, but care 
for their paupers through outdoor relief or by 
boarding them out with farmers, as we noted 
above. Nearly one half of the states, moreover, 
provide in their statutes that the care of the 
poorhouse and its inmates may be let out by 
contract to the lowest responsible bidder; and 
in two states this is even compulsory. 


In an investigation of the county almshouses of Missouri, 
made by the writer in 1903, it was found that, out of go of 


. these institutions, 55 were managed by being let out to the 


lowest responsible bidder; 58 had insane among their in- 
mates; and nearly all had more or less of the other classes 
of mental defectives. Moreover, out of 60 almshouses from 
which information could be obtained, only 12 had buildings 
costing above $10,000, and supplied with modern conve- 
niences; while in the case of 21 the cost of the buildings was 
less than $1,500. Finally, 50 out of the 90 almshouses had 
no classification of inmates except the separation of the 
sexes, and 14 had not even that. These facts are given 
concerning the poorhouses of a single state because they 
ate 3 te of average conditions, taking the country as a 
whole. 


The causes of poorhouse abuses are not far 
to seek. It must be remembered that the poor- 
house is usually a county institution and not 
under the direct control of the state; and that 
the county is usually a small administrative 
unit, relatively stingy and unenlightened in its 
public policies. The county authorities fear that 
a comfortable poorhouse will attract some of the 
shiftless elements among the poor and thus 
entail, with its cost, a double burden upon the 


taxpayers. Rather than be troubled with enfor- 
cing strict rules of administration to 
Evils Prevent. the poorhouse from—har- 


boring these worthless elements, they 
adopt the simple expedient of 
making the standard of comfort so low that only 
the most wretched will accept it. The result is 
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that the poor dread the poorhouse worse than 
a prison, and that the average poorhouse is a 
disgrace to civilization. 

It is evident from what has been said that the 
proper function of the poorhouse cannot be to 
care for all classes of dependents. By its very 
nature the poorhouse is usually a small, local 
institution, and it cannot be expected that 
experts will have charge of it. It is, therefore, 
unfitted to care for dependents that need special 
or scientific care. Only those dependents that 
need simply a comfortable home are suitable for 
poorhouse care. These are, in particular, the 
aged and infirm poor, of whom in every old- 
settled community of any size there is always a 
considerable number. The first principle, then, 
in poorhouse administration is that all classes 
that need special care should ‘be removed to 
special institutions. These classes include, in 
particular, the following: 


1. All children above the age of two years. Children 
between the ages of two and sixteen should never be 
permitted to remain in an almshouse except for-a_ brief 
period. The education of no child can be properly conducted 
in a poorhouse, and it has been found that children in poor- 
houses readily take on the taint of their pauper surround- 
ings. What has been said applies, of course, equally to 
defective children, for they need special treatment in hos- 
pitals or schools. 

2. Tramps, disorderly and vicious persons should be rig- 
orously excluded from the public poorhouse. The poor- 
house is not a correctional institution, and has no proper 
facilities for controlling such persons. Moreover, their pres- 
ence brings the poorhouse into such ill repute that the self- 
respecting poor shun it. 

3. The insane of all classes should be removed from the 
poorhouse. Probably the habitual use of our poorhouses as 
insane asylums gives rise to more serious abuses than any 
other practise. The insane need skilled medical treatment, 
trained attendants, cheerful surroundings, and a scientific 
diet, all of which are lacking in a poorhouse. Their presence 
is also a hardship to other inmates. 

4. The feeble-minded of all grades should be removed 
from the poorhouse for similar reasons. They are not only 
objectionable to other inmates, and inadequately cared for, 
but a danger to the community. Under lax rules of ad- 
mission and discharge feeble-minded women invariably be- 
come mothers, and entail their defect on future generations. 

5. Epileptics, like the insane, need skilled medical care, and 
cannot be properly cared for in the poorhouse. Their pres- 
ence is also disagreeable to other inmates. 

6. Finally, hospital cases, whether surgical cases or con- 
tagious diseases, should of course not be cared for in the 
poorhouse. 


After all of the above classes of dependents 
have, so to speak, been classified out of the 
poorhouse, there remains the equally important 
matter of classifying the inmates within the poor- 
house. At least a fourfold classification of poor- 
house inmates is necessary, even after all of the 
above classes have been removed. First of all, 
the sexes should be absolutely separated. Sec- 
ondly, in the South, at least, there should be a 
classification according to color, making duplicate 
institutions, one for whites and one for colored. 
A third necessary classification is in regard to 
health. There should be special provision for the 
sick, either in the form of separate wards or sep- 
arate rooms. If there are cases of contagious 
diseases present, like consumption, they should 
of course be isolated. The fourth classification 
needed is in regard to moral character. Inmates 
of similar standards and congenial disposition 
should be grouped together. Of course, if 
children, or any of the above classes to be ex- 
cluded, are found in the poorhouse, still other 
classifications are necessary. 

We may now consider briefly the form of con- 
struction of poorhouse best adapted to the above 
classification. Without doubt the ‘‘cottage’’ or 
detached plan of construction is best. This 
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makes classification of inmates easy and the in- 
stitution more homelike in appearance, tho the 
cottages may be connected by corridors with the 
central building, in which there may be a common 
dining-room, kitchens, etc., and also one or two 
rooms for aged couples who wish to live together. 
A one-story construction has many advantages. 
Of course the buildings should be heated by 


steam, lighted by electricity, and furnished with 


the best modern sanitary apparatus. 

All able-bodied inmates should be compelled 
to labor. Only thus can idle and shiftless ele- 
ments be effectually excluded. Moreover, work 
should be furnished for all inmates who are will- 
ing and able to do any work at all. The best 
form of labor for men is, without doubt, agricul- 
tural labor. This does not, however, necessitate 
a large farm in connection with the poorhouse, as 
intensive culture, or horticulture, secures the best 
results. A large farm is objectionable for two 
reasons: first, it requires so much attention from 
the superintendent that he is liable to neglect the 
inmates; secondly, it necessitates locating the 
poorhouse far out in the country, where many 
modern conveniences cannot easily be furnished, 
and where the institution is liable to be neglected 
by the public. 

Lax rules of admission and discharge are one 
of the evils of American poorhouses. Paupers 
should only be admitted, except provisionally, 
after an investigation by the proper authorities. 
Once admitted, they should not be permitted to 
discharge themselves, and should be released only 
when there is some assurance that they will be 
properly cared for outside of the institution. 

Finally, in the management of a poorhouse, the 
attempt should be made to make it as homelike 
as possible. Recreations and amusements should 
not be neglected. Books and newspapers should 
abound, and simple entertainments, as well as 
regular religious services, should be provided for 
the inmates. 

These reforms in the American poorhouse sys- 
tem cannot be carried out without some degree of 
central supervision and control. Probably the 
best central supervision can be furnished by an 
efficient State Board of Charities (g. v.). Local 
boards of visitors to poorhouses, which have now 
been provided for by law in several states, can 
also do much to correct abuses. However, the 
final reliance must be upon mandatory legisla- 
tion. Statutes should be enacted regulating the 
construction and management of poorhouses in 
all necessary details. 

REFERENCES: Warner, American Charities, chap. vi. (New 
York, 1894); Annual Reports National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, especially a paper by Miss Mary V. 
Clark in the Report for 1900 (Boston, rg0r); Henderson, 
Dependents, Defectives, Delinquents (Boston, 1901); id., 
Modern Methods of Charity (New York,1904); Ellwood, A 
Bulletin on the Condition of the County Almshouses of Mis- 
sourt (University of Missouri, 1904); U. S. Census, Spectal 
Report on Paupers in Almshouses, 1904 (Washington, 
1906). 

CHARLES A. ELLWoop. 


POOR-LAWS (ENGLISH) (see also PAUPERISM; 
Poverty): The poor-laws of England, which have 
played so large and important a part in her eco- 
nomic and social history, date mainly from the 
Elizabethan period. 

In feudal times the poor were recognized as 
having direct claim on their lords; there needed 
to be no other legal provision. What more was 
needed was left to monastic and other ecclesias- 
tical organizations, and to hospitals. There was 
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no inquiry into the causes of destitution; appli- 
cation for relief was the one thing needful. The 
inevitable consequence of this want of discrim- 
ination was that the very machinery for the re- 
lief of the poor became a means of increasing 
their number and deteriorating their character. 
The downfall of feudalism and the claim that the 
land belonged to those who had been only ap- 
pointed to rule over it, the resultant stealing of 
the land by ‘‘the landed gentry”’ and the driving 
out of the feudal tenants, thus creating the mod- 
ern landless class, developed a pauperism which 
differed widely from the poverty of preceding 
centuries. 


Steps were first taken simply for the repression of the poor. 
An act of 12 Richard II., after providing for labor for persons 
able to work (see ‘‘Labor and Labor Laws,”’ vol. xiv., p. 
167), enacts ‘‘that beggars impotent to serve shall abide in 
the cities and towns where they may be. dwelling at the time 
of the proclamation of this statute, and, if the people of the 
cities and towns will not, or may not, suffice to find them, that 
these, the said beggars, shall draw them to other towns within 
the hundred, rape, or wapentake, or to the towns where they 
were born, within forty days after the proclamation made, 
and they shall continually abide during their lives.” This 
is the first enactment in which the impotent poor are directly 
named as a separate class. 


But the problem grew. The reckless waste 
of national resources by Henry VIII., the disso- 
lution and spoliation of the monas- 
teries, the debasement of the cur- 
tency, and the confiscation of the 

lands belonging to the craft-gilds— 

Born of : 

the continuous enclosure of common 
Robbery of : 

lands, and the enforced aggregation 
the Land by ¢ : ih ib 
the Nobles Cf men into the towns, all contrib- 
uted to establish pauperism as a 
national institution. 

In 1536 Parliament first attempted to cope 
with the problem by enacting that voluntary 
alms should be collected in each parish for the 
purpose of relieving the impotent poor. 

Passing by various acts of similar import and 

growing more and more toward the 

: compulsory relief of the poor, we 
ecdape yey come to the Elizabethan acts. Leg- 
islation (1572) took a vigorous turn 
‘“‘for the punishment of vagabonds 
and for relief of the poor and impotent.” 


English 
Pauperism 


The act of 14 Eliz., c. 5, reciting that ‘‘all the parts of 
this realm of England and Wales be presently with rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars exceedingly pestered, by 
means whereof daily happeneth in the same realm horrible 
murders, thefts, and other great outrages, to the high dis- 
pleasure of Almighty God, and to the great annoy of the com- 
mon weal, and for avoiding confusion by reason of numbers 
of laws concerning the premises standing in force together,” 
repealed before-mentioned statutes and made provision for 
various matters, ‘‘as well for the utter suppressing of the 
said outrageous enemies to the common weal as for the 
charitable relieving of the aged and impotent poor people.”’ 
Persons above fourteen, and being rogues, vagabonds, or 
sturdy beggars, and “taken begging in every part of this 
realm, or taken vagrant, wandering and misordering them- 
selves,’’ were upon their apprehension to be committed to 
prison to the next session or jail delivery without bail, and 
on conviction ‘‘shall be adjudged to be grievously whipt, and 
burnt through the gristle of the right ear with a hot iron of 
the compass of an inch about, manifesting his or her roguish 
kind of life, and his or her punishment received for the same.”’ 
This judgment was not to be executed if, after imprisonment, 
“some honest person, valued at the last subsidy next before 
that time to £5 in goods or 20s. in lands, or else some 
such honest householder as by the justices of the peace 
of the same county, or two of them, shall be allowed, will 
of his charity take such offender before the same justices into 
his service for one whole year,’’ under recognizance to keep 
this poor person for that period and to bring him, if still living, 
before the justices at the year’s end; on the other hand the 
pauper, departing within the year against the will of his 
master, was to be whipt and burnt as above provided. 
The offender was absolved from a second punishment for a 
short time, but if after threescore days, and being of the 
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age of eighteen or more, he “‘do eftsoons fall again to any 
kind of roguish or vagabond’s trade of life,’’ then the said 
rogue, vagabond, or sturdy beggar, from thenceforth was to 
“be taken, adjudged, and deemed in all respects as a felon,”’ 
and should suffer as a felon—subject, however, to like re- 
demption as on the first charge, conditioned for two years’ 
service; but offending a third time he was to ‘‘be adjudged 
a felon”’ and suffer pains of death and loss of lands and goods 
as a felon, without allowance or benefit of clergy or sanctuary. 
Offenders under fourteen were punishable by whipping or 
stocking, as provided by the repealed statutes. 


This was harsh, but the short-lived law of 
Edward -VI. was harsher still. It allowed, how- 
ever, for many exceptions, and called for chari- 
table relief. 

The numerous charities and endowments and 
foundations of almshouses, by will and other- 
wise, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
still extant in numerous buildings throughout 
the country, are illustrations of the spirit of the 
legislation here referred to. 

Still, legal repression and private charity did 
not work, and occasioned the legislation of 1601, 
laying the foundation of the poor-law system 
which has endured in substance even down to the 
present century. 


By this act two or more “‘substantial householders’’ were 
to be yearly nominated by the justices of the peace to serve 
as overseers of the poor in each parish. The overseers were 
to raise ‘‘weekly or otherwise, by taxation of every inhabi- 
tant, such competent sums of money as they shall think fit,’”” 
for setting to work the children of all such whose parents 
shall not be thought able to keep and maintain them; (6) for 
setting to work all such persons, married and unmarried, 
having no means to maintain them, and who use no ordi- 
nary and daily trade of life to get their living by; (c) for 
providing a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, 
and other ware and stuff, to set the poor on work; (d) for 
the necessary relief of the lame, old, impotent, blind, and 
such other among them being poor and not able to work. 
Children whose parents cannot maintain them 
are to be apprenticed till the age of four-and- 
twenty years in the case of boys and twenty- 
one years or the time of marriage in the case 
of girls. The overseers may, with the leave 
of the Lord of the Manor, erect houses for 
the impotent poor on any waste or common. 
No provision is made for the erection of any house in which 
work may be done, and it was evidently intended that the 
flax, hemp, etc., should be worked up at the houses of the 
poor, But an act of 1576 had already empowered the jus- 
tices of each county to erect ‘‘houses of correction’’ in 
which ‘‘such as be already grown up in idleness and so 
rogues at this present’’ should be set to work under strict 
prison discipline; and the justices were now ordered to com- 
mit to these places, or to the common jail, those who refused 
to work on materials provided by the parish. What they 
had to expect at the houses of correction may be seen from 
one of the rules of the Suffolk House for the year 1589— 
“Item, it is ordered and agreed upon that every strong or 
sturdy rogue at his or her first entrance into the said house 
shall have twelve stripes upon his bare skin with the said 
whip provided for said house; and every young rogue or idle 
loiterer six stripes with the said whip in form aforesaid. 
And that every one of them, without fail, at their first coming 
into the said house, shall have put upon him, her, or them 
some clogs, chain, collars of iron, ringle, or manacle, such as 
the keeper of the said house shall think meet.” 

The new act was only gradually carried out. In 1622 
“‘A Wellwisher’’ complains, in a tract called ‘Grievous 
Groans for the Poor,” that ‘“‘tho the number of the poor do 
daily increase, there hath been no collection for them, no not 
these seven years, in many parishes of this land, especially in 
country towns; but many of those parishes turneth forth 
their poor, yea and their lusty laborers that will not work, or 
for any misdemeanor want work, to beg, filch, and steal for 
their maintenance, so that the country is pitifully pestered 
with them; yea and the maimed soldiers that have ventured 
their lives and lost their limbs on our behalf are also thus 
requited. . . . So they are turned forth to travel in idleness 
(the highway to hell) . . . until the law bring them unto 
the fearful end of hanging.” 


Poor-Law 
of 1601 


In 1630 a royal commission was appointed to 
examine into the working of the law, and new 
legislation resulted. In 1662 the statute 13 and 
14 Charles II. recited various evils, and devel- 
oped the law of settlement, which proved so 
fruitful in ills, 
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It said ‘‘by reason of some defects in the law, poor people 
are not restrained from going from one parish to another, 
and therefore do endeavor to settle themselves in those par- 
ishes where there is the best stock, the largest commons or 
wastes to build cottages, and the most woods 
for them to burn and destroy, and, when they 
have consumed it, then to another parish, 
and at last become rogues and vagabonds, 
to the great discouragement of parishes to 
provide stock, where it is liable to be de- 
voured by strangers.’’ Justices of the 
peace, upon complaint by the parish officers, within forty 
days after any such persons’ coming to settle as before men- 
tioned in any tenement under the yearly value of £10, were 
empowered by warrant to remove such person to the parish 
where he was last legally settled either as a native, house- 
holder, sojourner, apprentice, or servant for not less than 
forty days, unless he gave sufficient security for the discharge 
of the parish. 


Law of 
Settlement 


This act at once divided England into 14,000 
warring communities, each determined, at what- 
ever cost, to throw its burden of involuntary 
charity upon its neighbor. A huge code of case 
law, developed by hundreds of judgments and 
appeals, was founded upon the muddled sentences 
of the original acts. very possible subtlety as 
to the effect of every variety of hiring or appren- 
ticeship, or the validity of indentures given by 
a parish where the churchwardens and overseers 
were the same persons, was defined to a hair’s 
breadth, while the incurable vagrant, the too 
ambitious laborer, the widow, the lunatic, the 
invalid, the unhappy causes of this warfare, were 
carted and whipped and driven backward and 
forward from one cruel little parish to another. 


The eighteenth century saw some changes in the law. It 
had evidently produced evil. It was not until toward the 
close of the eighteenth century that an important inroad on 
the law relating to the removal of the poor was made by 
requiring actual chargeability before removal to their place 
of settlement (35 George III.,c. ror); and at the same time 
sees were empowered to suspend removal in the case of 
sickness, 


There was some development of relief. In 
1676 William III., when appointing his new 
Board of Trade, instructed them to ‘‘consider 
of proper methods of setting on work and employ- 
ing the poor, and making them useful.’”’ Two 

ears later a new ‘‘corporation’’ was formed for 

ondon, and several houses in Bishopsgate Street 
were bought. Into these houses were taken 
“the poor distrest children that lay up and 
down in the streets of the city,’”’ and others, for 
each of whom the churchwardens of the various 
city parishes paid a shilling a week. There were 
about 400 in all. At Bristol, Cary succeeded in 
getting a workhouse established. The example 
was followed by other places. The results, in 
suppressing vagrancy and keeping down the 
rates, were so good that in 1722 a general act 
was passed allowing parishes either singly or in 
combination to build workhouses, and to refuse 
relief to all who would not enter them. 

In a book published in 1725, describing about 
a hundred of the newly established houses, a 
correspondent from Rumford writes: ‘‘I must, 
sir, observe to you that the advantage of the 
workhouse to the parish does not arise from what 
the people do toward their subsistence, but from 
the apprehension the poor have of it.’’ The 
workhouses were run for profit. John Locke’s 
report to the Board of Trade, written in 1697, 
contains exact calculations as to the value of the 
labors of young children, and of those who, being 
decayed of their full strength, could yet do some- 
thing. 

A few years, however, sufficed to develop the 
injurious effects of this mode of dealing with 
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the poor, and the accumulated evils of the work- 
ing of the poor-laws led, in 1783, to the passing 
of the statute 22 George III., c. 83, known as 
“Gilbert’s Act,’”’ the principle of which was 
extensively adopted in subsequent legislation. 
Only the aged and infirm were to be sent to work- 
houses, and the principle was deliberately adopt- 
ed that work was to be found in the neighbor- 
hood for the able-bodied, and that any difference 
-between their wages and the sum necessary for 
their maintenance was to be made up from the 
rates. 

In 1795 the magistrates of Berkshire ‘‘and 
other discreet persons’’ announced that they 
would make an allowance in aid of wages to ‘‘all 
poor and industrious men and their families,’ 
raising the household income in each case to a 
minimum varying with the price of bread. And 
so began the pauperization of the English rural 
population. Hitherto relief, in theory, at least, 
had been confined to the exceptionally unfortu- 
nate. Now the rates were to become part of the 
normal industrial system; farmers discharged 
their men in a body, to take them back next day 
as paupers with part of their wages paid by the 
parish. 

Says Thorold Rogers (‘‘Work and Wages,” 
chap. xv.): 


I can conceive of nothing more cruel, I had almost said 
more insolent, than to condemn a laborer to the lowest pos- 
sible wages on which life may be sustained, by an act of 
Parliament, interpreted and enforced by an ubiquitous body 
of magistrates, whose interest it was to screw the pittance 
down to the lowest conceivable margin, and to inform the 
stinted recipient that, when he had starved on that during 
the days of his strength, others must work to maintain him 
in sickness or old age. ; 


The suffering and demoralization of the Eng- 
lish laborer that resulted from the system can 
to-day be scarcely credited. He could not live 
except by pauper relief. He cared therefore lit- 
tle about work. It was really the parish that 
sold his labor. In some parishes the laborers 
were put up at auction. Sometimes children of 
either sex were sold to manufacturers in job lots 
(the manufacturer sometimes contracting to take 
one insane child for so many healthy ones). 
Often children of both sexes were given over to 
gang-masters, who would let them out to farm- 
ers, working them in the field by day and lodging 
them in barns by night without any pretense of 
decency. The poorhouses were called ‘‘bas- 
tiles.” The degraded laborer came to look upon 
pauper relief without shame, and the distributer 
of the relief would go around and distribute the 
bread the laborer could not buy. The poor- 
relief rates rose till they threatened to devour 
the rents of the landlords. The landlords them- 
selves were compelled to desire a change. Vari- 
ous minor changes led to the appointment of 
commissioners to investigate the subject and 
the great reform law of 1834. 

Says Graham Wallas (see references at the 
end of this article): 


Their report, after two years of incessant labor on the 
part of the commissioners and their paid assistants, was 
presented in 1834, and is still the most magnificent State 
paper in existence, admirable in form and crushing in argu- 
ment. It ended by recommending a radical alteration of 
the whole system. Parishes were to be formed, with or 
without their consent, into unions, whose accounts were to 
be inspected and whose by-laws were to be drawn up by a 
body of three commissioners sitting in London, and repre- 
sented by traveling subcommissioners in the country. ut- 
door relief to able-bodied persons was to be prohibited. 
Finally, and chiefly, the whole administration of the law 
was to be regulated on the principle that ‘the condition of 
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the paupers shall in no case be so eligible as the condition of 
persons of the lowest class, subsisting on the fruits of their 
own industry.” 


The report was adopted by overwhelming ma- 
jorities. Repression of the poor was now the 
order of the day. Outdoor relief was gradually 
ended. Families were broken up, lodged in poor- 
houses, husband and wife being separated. Says 
Mr. Wallas: 


The sordid abominations of the old law were soon for- 
gotten, and the religious workingman as well as the revolu- 
tionary Chartist loathed the new science which aimed, it was 
said, at reducing the population to Parson Malthus’ s standard 
by starving the paupers and separating man and wife in 
direct defiance of the word of God. . 

The opposition to the new law soon penetrated to the 
House of Commons, and it was with increasing difficulty 
that the powers of the commissioners were from time to time 
renewed. At last, in 1847, the Poor-law Commission was 
dissolved; two out of the three worthy gentlemen of the day 
disappeared, having perhaps taken themselves rather too 
seriously as solitary protesters against an evil world; and an 
official Poor-law Board with a parliamentary head was 
created. By 1871 so many duties of various kinds had been 
assigned to the department that it took the name of the 
Local Government Board, which it still retains. Sixty 
years have now passed since the new poor-law was first 
enacted. During that time the great evil noted by the 
commissioners of 1834, the relief of able-bodied men in aid 
of wages or as a premium upon idleness, has practically 
disappeared. 


Relief is now given under a series of general 
orders and instructional circulars issued by the 
Local Government Board. 

Outdoor relief is under strict limitations given 
in money and in kind, but in the case of able- 
bodied persons it is laid down that ‘‘one half at 
least shall be given in articles of food or fuel or 
in other articles of absolute necessity.”’ Relief 
may also be given by way of loan. The relieving 
officer has to investigate the cases of all appli- 
cants; he can give temporary relief in kind, where 
necessary, and must report to the guardians as 
to the health, ability to work, etc., of the appli- 
cant and his family. 

Of the working of the law, Mr. J. F. Oakeshot 
(see references) says: 


The growth of humanitarian feeling has had its influence 
on poor-law administration, and the inhumanity of fifty 
years ago would not be tolerated by public opinion to-day. 
At the same time the administration of the law is still want- 
ing in humanity. Over the entrance of Dante’ s hell was 
written, ‘‘Abandon hope, all ye who enter here,” and if the 
effect of our poor-law system were to be summed up ina 
single sentence we should have to use the same words. In 
the desire of insuring that “‘the situation of the paupers 
shall not be made really or apparently so eligible as the 
situation of the independent laborer of the lowest class,’’ we 
deliberately feed them worse than criminals (the prison diet- 
ary is luxurious in comparison with the poor-law standards), 
and we allow the law to be administered with such harshness 
that many men and women every year deliberately prefer 
death by starvation outside the workhouse to accepting 
relief from the rates with its deprivation of the privileges of 
citizenship and its dishonorable stigma of pauperism alike 
on aged and young, infirm and able-bodied, deserving and 
undeserving. 


At present the poor-laws are universally re- 
garded as a failure, at least in their present form, 
and a royal commission was appointed in 1905 
to inquire— 


Into the working of the laws relating to the relief of 
pone persons in the United Kingdom; 

2. Into the various means which have been adopted out- 
side of the poor-laws for meeting distress arising from want 
of employment, particularly during periods of severe indus- 
trial depression; and 

To consider and report whether any, and, if so, what, modi- 
fication of the poor-laws or changes in their administration, 
or fresh legislation for dealing with distress, are advisable. 

we ene the commissioners are Lord George Hamilton, 

P, (chairman); the Right Hon, Charles Booth, F.R,S.; 
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Mr. C. S. Loch, Prof. William Smart, the Rev. H. Russell 
Wakefield, Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet, Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
and Miss Octavia Hill. 


Most people believe that the poor must be re- 
lieved in other ways. (See OLD-AGE PENSIONS; 
EMPLOYMENT BurREAUS; LABOR COLONIES; Un- 
EMPLOYMENT, etc.) 

Socialists assert that the only wa 
the poor-laws is to abolish them. 
former's Year Book (1907): 


to reform 
ays the Re- 


The only way in which to reform the poor-law is to 
abolish it. At present it is a separate department of govern- 
ment. It is subject to specially minute control by the Local 
Government Board, which issues ukases with the binding 
force of law. It is administered by specially sléched boards 
of guardians. Its subjects are called paupers, and are de- 
prived of the rights of citizenship whether they are veterans 
of labor or incorrigible rogues. This rubbish should be 
swept away. It is out of date, irrational, and unpopular. 
It pleases neither the well-to-do, who pay the piper, nor the 
paupers, who dance to the dismal tune. The pressing need 
is for a new classification. The aged, the sick, and the 
children, victims of accident or of a wrong system of wealth 
distribution, should be cared for, not under a special poor- 
law, but as part of the regular duty of the people’s repre- 
sentatives. All legal disqualifications by poor relief must 
go. Old-age pensions will provide for some; grouped alms- 
houses for others. The children must be educated, and 
fitted to take their part in the industrial life of the nation. 
The sick must be properly cared for. On the other hand, the 
idle, the wasters, the unemployable must be dealt with in 
farm colonies. 


REFERENCES: T. W. Fowle’s The Poor-law, ‘‘ English Citizen 
Series”’ (1892); The History of the Poor-law, a paper by 
Graham Wallas, published in The Cooperative Annual for 
1894; The Humanizing of the Poor-law, a Fabian tract 
(1894), by J. T. Oakeshot. (See also PovEeRTY.) 


POPULATION (see also BirtH-Rate; DEATH- 
Rate; MarriaGe; CitTiES; MALTHUSIANISM): 
We give in this article the principal facts as to 
population bearing on sociology, leaving to the 
various articles the discussion of the problems 
involved. 

The figures of population shown on p. 922 will 
be found larger than those given in most year 
books, because they represent, in most cases, later 
returns. 

If the whole earth were as thickly inhabited as 
Great Britain and Ireland (359.65 to the square 
mile, see next table) it would have, omitting des- 
ert and polar regions, a population of 18,218,- 
430,000. Ravenstein estimates that the earth, 
with present methods of production, could sup- 
port 207 to the square mile. 

Dr, J. Bertillon, chief of the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the city of Paris, gives the following 
figures of the gain of population per 1,000 in ten 
years (Bulletin de l'Institut International de Sta- 
tistique, Vol. Xiii., part ii.): 


United States, 206; Mexico, 72.4; Austria, 92.6; Hungary, 
102.5; Belgium, 122.9; Bulgaria, 182.1; Denmark, 126.7; 
France, 12.1; Germany, 139.8; Ttaly, 70.5; Netherlands, 
131.3; Norway, 112.4; Russia in ‘Europe. 136.2; Servia, 172. 6: 
Spain, 32.1; Switzerland, 101.7, (See BirTH- Rarts,) 


PopuLATION BY RELIGIONS 


The tables on pp. 922 and 923 for countries in 
which a religious census exists, are based on such 
information as the Statesman’s Year Book affords. 
For countries in which no such census exists they 
are taken from the Blue Book of Missions for 1905, 
from the latest official estimates, or careful re- 
turns from mission fields. For the United States; 
France, and in a few other instances they are 
from special sources as indicated in the notes. It 
is believed, therefore, that those figures represent 
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Poor-Laws (English) 
Population 


The statistics in round numbers are estimated from official sources; exact figures indicate a census. 


CouNTRIES 


AFRICA: 
ADYSSINIAy 5 i. panies 3 
British Colonies... . 
British Depend..... 
Kongo Free State. . 
1 eg 0) ee ee 
French Depend.... 
German Depend.... 
Italian Depend..... 
Esperigee. tee aes 


Spanish Depend.... 
Turkish Depend... . 


Total Africa....... 


NortH AMERICA: 
Canada and British 
Colonies 37.22). 4 
Costa Rica imine 


Danish Colonies... . 
Dutch Colonies5... 
French Colonies... . 


Nicaragua......... 
San Salvador...... 
Santo Domingo... .. 
United States®.... 
POstOnICO Wa wiierates 


Total North America 


SoutH AMERICA: 
Argentina s.\...0°9s: 
BOlividesd. <0. 3os 
1 Ae ea es 
British Colonies 7... 

at) Ce a ea 
Oolombiawe fs rset 


Beuadorts iio... + 


OTURUR Vics os 


Total South America 


AsIA: 
Afghanistan....:.. 
Bhutan sayy & ss asi 


British Colonies and 
Dependencies.... 
China.. 


French Depend... . 


1 Estimated. 


Area : Per 
in sq. m. Population sq. mm, Year 
200,000] 10,000,000 50.00] ! 1900 
532,226 7,001,073 T3005 1900 
2,160,000] 35,000,000 16.20] 1 1900 
900,000] 30,002,346 33-33| 11901 
400,000 9,821,045 24.55| 1900 
3,775,150] 34,000,000 9.00] ! 1900 
931,460] 12,600,000 13.52] 1 1900 
188,500 850,000 4.51| 11900 
35,000 2,060,000 58.86] 1 1895 
219,000 5,000,000 22.83] 1 1900 
792,040 8,248,527 10.41| } 1900 
80,580 291,946 3.60] } 1900 
398,900 1,300,000 3.26] } 1900 
10,612,856] 2156,174,937 14.71 
3,801,348 7,235,400 I.90| 1904 
23,000 323,000 I4.04|] 1905 
43,000 1,573,000 36.58] 1905 
86,634 120,892 1.35] 1904 
403 53,486] 132.70] (4) 
1,160 392,140] 338.50) (4) 
46,774 1,804,000 38.57] 1905 
10,204 1,337,000] 132.01} 190f 
46,250 745,000 76.11 1905 
767,060] 13,606,000 17.74| 1906 
49,200 500,000 10.16} 1904 
7,225 1,007,000] 139.38] 1905 
18,045 610,000 33.80] 1905 
3,624,122] 84,154,000 ng 22 1906 
3,435 1,000,000] 291.12! (§) 
8,527,860] 114,460,918 13.42 
1,135,840 5,678,000 5.00); I905 
729,000 2,180,000 2.99| 1905 
3,219,000] 14,334,000 4-45| 1905 
104,339 339,000 3-27) 1904 
279,901 3,239,000 TP.57| 1905 
504,773] 4,000,000 7-92] 1904 
46,060 75,000 1.62 1904 
116,000 1,400,000 12.07 1905 
30,500 33,000 1.07| Igor 
157,722 636,000 4.03 1904 
713,859 4,590,000 6.30} 1904 
72,210 1,038,000 14.37 1904 
593,940 2,591,000 4.36] 1906 
7,703,144] 40,043,000 5.19 
250,000] 194,775,000 19.10] 1905 
16,800 10 25,000 1.48] 1905 
1,766,517] 294,317,000] 166.61 1905 
139,786 6,976,000 49-90] 1905 
4,277,170| 433,533,000] 101.36] 1905 
10 I9OI 
256,000] 19 21,518,000 84.03 | 1905 


Area : Per 
COUNTRIES in sq. m. Population sq. m. Year 

AsIA (continued): 

German Depend.... 200 1060,000] 300.00] 1904 
een and Possess..} 11 175,368]! 50,857,000] 295.70) 1905 

Oreai Gee. t cis sete 84,400]!9 12,000,000] 142.18] 1905 
Nepalla.cssok oocn- 54,000] 195,000,000 92.59| 1905 
Omari Fj0505 sues 82,000 1 800,000 9-75| 1905 
OTSA ee en ee 628,000 7,654,000 I2.19| 1904 
Portuguese Possess. 8,972 10 896,000 99.84] 1905 
Russian Possessions| 6,207,662] 19,125,000 3-10] 1897 
Sige acasetons eee 236,000 5,000,000 21.19] 1905 
Turkish Possessions 693,610]! 16,899,000 24.36] 1905 
LTotalAstat. e588. 14,876,485| 879,455,000 59.05 

EvuROPE 
AR GOLTA . es ta)onte Nes 175 DHjOOO) see a es alee tte 
Atistziai nase II5,903| 27,241,000] 235.03] 1905 
Tunsary eee 115,430] 20,114,000] 160.36] 1905 
Bosnia and Herze- 

Bovina 26. °fea. 2 19,800 1,591,000 80.36] 1900 
Belgiim tebe Jee ack 50,373 7,161,000] 629.65} 1905 
Bulgaria (North and 

SOUL Wane cee ok 38,080 4,015,000] 105.44] 1905 
Denmark 13). 2.8 3: 15,592 2,605,000] 167.09] 1906 
rarice aie. soe hue 207,054] 39,300,000] 189.81] 1905 
Germany }8,,...... 208,780] 60,641,000] 290.40] 1905 
Greece legen ooo. 25,014 2,434,000 97-31| 1904 
Crete te. aeceens roa ae 3,305 310,000 86.27] 1900 
Ttaliviocine erm cove ae 110,646] 33,604,000] 303.71] 1904 
Iaimembury: ao. ot 998 236,000] 247.00] 1900 
Mongcots eet se 8 15,000] 1,897.50] 1900 
Montenegro........ 3,630 228,000 62.81|15 1900 
Netherlands }3,..... 12,563 5,592,000] 445.12] 1905 
Norwa yess noe 124,130 2,311,000 18.62] 1905 
Rorbugeal a eas 16 35,490 5,428,000} 152.80] 1900 
Raima nia se. se oe 50,700 6,480,000] 127.81|!5 1905 
Russia (Europe)!}8. . |!7 2,122,527|1!7125,161,000 58.96/15 1905 
San Marino........ 11,000] 289.52] 1899 
Seite OBOE TS cigs 18,630 2,689,000] 144.34]!5 1905 
SDAIN eines «ih 194,783| 18,118,000 95.58] 1900 
Sweden's osc oy ase oi 172,876 5,295,000 30.62] 1905 
Switzerland........ 15,976 3,459,000) 216.51 1905 
Turkey (Europe)!8.. 65,530 6,185,000 94.53/15 1905 
United Kingdom... 121,391} 43,659,000] 359.65] 1906 
United Colonies 

(Europe)!9,...... 119 223,700| 1,879.86] 1906 
Total Europe....... 3,809,901| 424,121,700) 111.32 

OCEANIA: 

Australia (Common- 

wealth of)....... 2,972,573 4,048,000 1.36] 1905 
New Zealand...... 104,751 889,000 8.49] 1906 
Other British Pos- 

sessions 20,,...... 107,207 678,000 6.33|21 1905 
Dutch Possessions. . 736,400| 36,000,000 48.89/24 1900 
French Possessions. 9,170 86,000 9.412! 1906 
German Possessions 96,160 443,000 4.60|21 1905 
U.S. Possessions... I15,000 7,635,000 66.39] 1906 
Total Oceania...... 4,141,261} 49,779,000 I2.02 


2 Nearly all these figures are based on estimates, and still they are given to the last decimal; the reason is that the number of 
Europeans is given in exact figures, that of natives estimated. p 
3 Including West Indies, but not Labrador; the latter has about 120,000 sq. m. and an estimated population of 4,000. 
4 Average of estimates for several years, 1900 to 1903 and 1904. 


5 Curacao. 


6 Including Hawaii and Alaska. 
7 British Honduras, British Guiana, and Falkland Islands. 


8 Surinam; population does not include forest-negroes, 


Guiana. 
10 Estimated. 


11 Inclusive of Formosa, Pescadores, and southern Sakhalin; but exclusive of Port Arthur and Liao Tung. 
12 Bosnia and Herzegovina have been under the joint administration of Austria-Hungary since July 13, 1878, and pay no 


tribute to Turkey. 


18 For colonies, see respective continents. 


14Crete has been autonomous since 1898 under guaranty of England, Russia, France, and Italy. 


right to nominate the High Commissioner and exercises a general supervision. 


15 Estimated. 


16 Including Azores and Madeira (both area and population). 
17 Russia proper, Poland, Finland, and Ciscaucasia. ei ae , ( 
18 Including Samos, but excluding Crete (under Greece), Cyprus (Great Britain, Asiatic Colonies), Bulgaria, and Herzegovina. 
if Malta and Gibraltar. : 
* Payna, Fiji, Tonga, Solomon, and Gilbert Islands, 


21 Estimated. 


But Greece has the 
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THE WorLp 
AREA, PopuLaTIon, Density, BASED ON LATEST OFFICIAL CENSUSES 
Area in Population Estimate of Per square 
z 67 y 4 
Divisions square miles 5 Desert latest censuses Supan!! mile!® 
IN ERIC Sc dears rete e cle » ¢-nrete OO OTM arsenate Oe 10,612,000 2,226,000 156,174,000 140,700,000 14.71 
America WNorthi2c,- eck. oocbin cen eee 28,527,000 95,000 214,460,000 105,714,000 13.42 
America ASOUth pes rata «0 Gave en ew nee 7,703,000 45,000 40,043,000 38,482,000 5.19 
AsiaA®. 2e.8 yok 0 Bore eee, SORT Ree ee 3 14,876,000 1,200,000 3 879,455,000 819,556,000 59.05 
Uso De Xe aciziein's.« poten POM Vo beea hE crate eB BOGE OOO lc set sb: 34" 424,106,000 392,204,000 2372353 
Oceania £25 ot wt kewta See eae le ee 44,141,000 614,000 - 949,779,000 6,483,000 12.02 
Polde regions. . acre eventos Te aaee eee ae ee aerate che cbse fren e noe blbVenall Parcia, hate et Smeraae ieee QT,000y | oda ecele 
Total, a. Snivegie oe aoa ee bien 49,668,000 8 4,180,000 1,664,017,000 I,503,290,000 33-50 


1 For details, see tableonp. 921. ?Including West Indies. * 3 Including Japan, but not the Dutch EastIndies. 4 Including 
all islands in the Eastern Indian and Southern Pacific Oceans. § Total inhabited area, but in part including desert, steppes, 
etc. §® The columns “‘area"’ and ‘“‘desert’’ in part overlap. Differences in estimates of authorities are in part accounted for 
by including or not polar regions, islands, water spaces, etc. 7? Estimate of Ernest G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S., in ‘‘ Proceedings of 
Royal Geographical Society,’’ 1891, p.27. ® Ravenstein estimates the fertile regions of the earth at 28,269,200 sq. m.; steppes, 
13,901,000; desert, 4,180,000; polar regions, 4,888,800. Including 36,000,000 in the Dutch East Indies. 19Obtained by 
dividing populations in third column by areas in first. 11 Dr. A. Supan, in Dr. Peterman’s “ Mitteilungen.’’ Erganzungsheft; 
No. 146. Gotha; 1904. 


in round numbers indicate the estimates; exact 
figures, as in Europe, indicate a census. It must 
be remembered, too, that these figures are for ad- 
herents and not communicants: 


the latest returns and most reliable estimates yet 
made. As, however, for large spaces of the earth 
only the roughest estimates exist, there is room 
for wide divergence in such estimates. Figures 


RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


Roman 


Eastern 


Mohamme- 


CoNTINENTS Protestants Gatholics miiiecheal Jews Ante Various 

A STICA cio caus istagere @ ievAe/oreen oe 2,665,000 2,493,000 3,799,000 381,000 48,753,000 90,578,000 
North) America stiaoe pee ce slecc cee 71,630,000 35,085,000 85,000 1,058,000 15,000 3,069,000 
South America 422) cmicncaivw se asia 357,000 35, S71,000 Hl uscuelicie susie 21,000 10,000 1,654,000 
ASIA Rapist sce «et hale Secitte i eters oelane 1,506,000 5,250,000 11,803,000 303,000 | 134,378,000 | 715,805,000 
BWyrones. cca cuc wishie meinieescies weia | 98,494,000 1175,033,000 | 100,171,000 8,665,000 7,822,000 5,084,000 
Receania Ss oon tea ere abeue eS Ramee erases e 3,286,000 8,059,000 1,000 20,000 20,613,000 17,901,000 

The WOFidian ccs anal sine bie aaeiee - 177,938,000 261,791,000 | 115,859,000 10,448,000 | 211,591,000 | 834,091,000 


1 Greek or Orthodox, Armenian, Nestorian, Abyssinian, Coptic, Jacobite, etc. 
islands, including the Dutch East Indies, but not Japan and Formosa. 


2 Includes West Indies. 


3 All the Pacific 


CouNTRIES Protestants iat A peter Jews Mohan=s Others 
AFRICA: 

PADYSSIDIAs) care any tee are teiproteiohetcisrsc iste: s) 4's svavenne waccehetele 2,000 3,098,000 60,000 50,000 290,000 
Cape ‘Colony cane erceiiere aielcve< ats ateve le 1,118,000 23,000]... ees sane 4,000 21,000 1,267,000 
Natal sis8 ot scat ehs ere tele 72,000 21,000) ||... sau 5 eee ov eleee te a ne Eee 14,000 818,000 
Other’ British 3.3. see eee es si 834,000 281,000 1,000 12,500 12,182,500 21,436,000 
FE Gy Dts iis sie ccstee ee oaRbees ohntete eels ehoik. 27,000 26,000 647,000 25,000 8,979,000) lee ener a 
Egyptian: Sadan jis omits cr fecal ea ereneenetate oie 2,000 3,000 2,000 1,693,000 300,000 
French: Possessions)3 sic ids 3 eee « 472,500 758,000 26,000 117,000 17,667,000 15,808,500 
German Possessions..............-0: 47,500 21,500 |. isha cd ale cele ai eieeetenetclete rene 12,000 12,166,000 
Italian 'Possessions ssi oe sets oo 1,000 17,000 12,000 500 450,000 369,500 
Liberia S25 dite ontce ace ie teternemete ce teretess 65,000 [i cis occas 0 0)'s ss ajace ole oleeal| (erences «ate lls/lia ete 1,995,000 
Morocco’. i's... Ripe Sis te TT ol aie 1,000 5,000 3,000 150,000 4,840,000 | baeeesioad 
Portuguese Possessions.............-- 11,000 1,290,000 | h.c.2.5 hem shel we ae eee 270,000 6,697,000 
Spanish Possessions 3.00. atte ee 1,000 14,000: |. cane acy Siohan db tape ara nee 199,000 60,000 
Turkish: Possessiotisspjrrersesh louetaiuvette > lievsie bevels ar ela scx 6,000 9,000 10,000 275,000 tp.meemeectont. 
Kongo Free State:* i... ssmvantson les 15,000 17,000! | 2.5 ecesste wk crate Rt Te EE 600,000 29,370,000 

Total Africa® ooo. s0.ds.c ieee 2,665,000 2,493,500 3,799,000 381,000 48,752,500 90,578,000 

NortH AMERICA: 

Canada na alee a's.0ccio.e ois saree el eee 3,083,000 2,230,000 fee v.00 s:6:pisisseie'| e's @)5 Sup bar eke oe/] alee is 59,000 
Central, America:::... 55 Sons ceaueteeteee 20,000 5,000,000 Fo. icine sists ¢ ate |sie go steele sie = areola 172,000 
Danish: Colonies. ++. 43.444 sae ee 90,000 ZEOOO | Vivrdes oie siatwhabatelliay Cas vale Sees ace ad On Bb a ee 
Me@XICO.6 bcs ok wilh ose «a Re ee een 40,000 ES,9S2;,000 |). 5.000 oaks ae 9,000)"| Janeaneane si 115,000 
Newfoundland 52 5..01 je c.c eens 44,000 FOj000 Jos ccc ce eis [ees pele ou eve olf » leis le aieiteltat st ana tease 
Wnsted) Statesh.r..)i. ot eae eee 67,223,000 | 211,887,000 385,000 41,044,000 § 15,000 6 336,000 
Wiestlndies 5. ohiitowt s dave pee 1,030,000 B ASG OOO hx ras: aie, cerdeniiie §,000 || ins eee ee 2,387,000 

Total North America............ 71,630,000 35,085,000 85,000 1,058,000 15,000 3,069,000 


2 Dr. H. K. Carroll, Christian Advocate, Jan. 5, 1905. 


1 Including Alaska and Hawaii, not Porto Rico or the Philippines. i 
5 Blue Book of Missions. ®Census, 1900, Chinese, 


3 Dr. Carroll, Armenians, Greeks, Syrians. 4Statesman’s Year Book, 1904. 
Japanese, and untaxed Indians, 
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Roman Eastern Mohamme- 
CounTRIES Protestants | Catholics shurchas Jews dune Others 
SoutH AMERICA: 
Argentina Saeed apele PSP dois arw » aral ares 50,000 4,060,000 GF) ck: snc wuss aie eee EOD Ua s/o aia'gs:s Sis\'ate 67,000 
SST DR Sos baie an oo Go UECEnes Bao 3,000 TOO OOO oath vue. oct ee a eeemmielaumieetere ott [tense orn sore. oe 113,000 
lobe CA a Saide 0 68 FOr Or IO DAOC CMe 144,000 TATTOO ;,OCO! G2 osnaeic erie “OOM fhaisic! 0) sh) = het snk 8000 
CSUlaTiAiys mace ete at: o.G.0/2 Oe a fete sielehas 125,000 32,000F|.5. 8.x. ie oes I,000 10,000 181,000 
MR TG ae acai ak ar, « o, oi clale » aetersts 7,000 BIDAR; OOO Hk. ashen sea Jee cll et ete svete ieee May ciel ene ts oar no, ake ieee ce nee a 
Golombinm tee. thir. tease oe eee Oe 500 ZiOGB iSO marace wars 5 aise | ete ee ee leone [te a cena 
DUCA CON eee yore min cP. vidas de betecae es fag oN Ts 1,000 ZPOO/OOO ah... ehatin a's og Sviash QEORMs (eee MON ot el ovale ale or the 3,000 
PACA CUA Seals ¢ 0%, JR aini8 woe shee Glas) caro 500 BOOVOOO S| [kiate nace vested ude ntenateh eee enmen||feeseatceates mates ote 135,500 
[BERG 5745 8 pi aan mA ee ae ee Sete 5,000 eS OOO Win bic + sak ee ODS tow het ya aes oli 917,500 
AGEL Vices 0.0). aveneh itera si) ceel pate oes caine 13,000 ZO OCF er.rs he | pe ahelcete Seed Oe nwinne-o ie frets 16,000 
NV GMEZUCIR ire: .<ia:c b.cco aveniarae ciate bie ,000 BUEZR OOO 52. cerdt atc BUG! Gaia ees oe 213,500 
Total South America............ 357,000 35/970;SOO |. t amt. «sta as: 2 21,000 10,000 1,654,500 
= ——— — 
AsIA: j a 
PRES ATIIS UATE OSE elit a/al Valen Remar cmatare ate metal (er stetat ate aisle oie allivteus Payette) «AN of] 'v ho Ve sys <tdie ai] Gre wio.e ee Pe 4,ODOL0008 tae scutes cet 
British Windia. 42 ..2h. tana oom soe } 1,078,000 1,595,000 © 250,000 18,000 62,458,000 | 166,500,000 
Ceylon ec 75,000 AGEZ.GOS shen de arcs cat ahi) cape ce eae 248,000 2,959,000 
Other British | 3,000 ZO;GOO Pek tinns oak oe ol ee ae ee 870,000 64,046,000 
@hing. 2). oo. Aiea eo tite ara. tore aa 150,000 MOO, COON aa as avelies cle inte 20,000 33,000,000 | 387,894,000 
Brench ;Poscessions i eek ie thas ore ces « | tevaleiaic vials oe EATAD OOD ee cee Laie Mae ee 66,000 17,301,000 
DAN Sas) Sa erate Oe Witla ok stam ohare o 58,000 65,000 BG OGO! a. a «a ceacia cts [usta rate tee 47,414,000 
OTE. TIS, SEN eie aie hee citre crea Clas 35,000 32,000 pH: (of Tal I Tre On Sian pee 11,932,000 
INCOR VB ee to Sieh BIS p> Sener A SIRE cre Ry eens Se areas, SiN Berke tem eA ra) Paani inal 4,000,000 
Jaynsht We, eet gy RE nanan Sdnd voce See 8,000 14,000 60,000 35,000 9,373,000 10,000 
Portuguese Possessions. .............|..ss-e--+e- BOG ,O00 Gh. s Aa cuc.sse st ave | sake, 'e A emare ee 150,000 660,000 
IRUSS1 A SIA) raree areieis otc el ovale’ sts sia -<'e 20,000 477,000 7,256,000 30,000 10,847,000 4,067,000 
ATED soa o <teNele ate oid) ore) «/e ele) <\e oycyais.e! sis ats SS OOS LS niet ayatags oe Seal] iy ar sgl « “WEAEA '5\4 eine; uyaice a tah taaets Lenaue © eb etere ron 4,985,000 
Tibet. se. Og a OS COO UC a Ronin ena EEOC eerie Ti OOO San ios Sie a dpa. ies, wha, abel we 100,000 4,000,000 
PETATEOVAGASIA) Cot od vols cette s: etitave ait ae 64,000 623,000 4,209,000 200,000 13,266,000 37,000 
TotaltAsigvns «5 </>. Shayla avaterays dat ate 1,506,000 5,250,000 11,803,000 303,000 | 134,378,000 | 715,805,000 
Europe 
DB SASETNA this |. ehe oda. < Eine oatre drevauas ie avevetens se 500,000 23,809,000 608,000 TBAB ODS Ieedestetereanctor 8,708 
Blungaryig ada ve viss oe ctie gece esas. 3,798,652 11,777,056 2,815,713 SEL AUB alie ree ete cee 11,760 
DE) en aria cette ce 2k wo otare etnies onl’ gage nie 10,000 GLOVE SASH Ph hen a ait SOOO asic crons tetas diols [ieee tree ole ee 
Bil maria eh cb) < Aolayec. sate baths acee sl 4,524 27,004 3,034,636 33,717 643,253 1,166 
WDSMIrA TE wo mae ots occ oherc sieved aveve¥ar sci»: 2,430,084 55373 10 3 AOL sae shale Muscat 19,731 
CARNCEAT Spiel ove fuisievs < eed aikie olalee s 580,000 Bs Zo 7IOCO Ih 4.0 ee ee AQjOOO) Ne siete aetae 2,945,995 
Kerrie rie aie echt srateiacatese eres woe NRere:s 35,441,254 BOS 2 TA A Seni] wierd a re ole S86j948:. |scirvey orsrereierer 17,535 
GTEOCE Pret casks che cihecrmue se cnayd Ours 2,000 15,000 2,380,000 6,000 25,000 5,800 
Ea ect Wh See te er ai'ah w 'ouaie ingen greater avcie one 65,000 SF, 83039 47) Va Fe ss AOZOOOT Yaad shehay aha s asim 20,000 
EMReMOULS hte Gs Mots wo cial ecu hele ste 2,269 239838), acres akin. TesOX Bidar wie eats sects 235 
MGR ACO tet ee vera clatare i OWla ait aren Mee wtellic ai hele tars tlele« POI LSOy Parr gten er aatciets Tole te ate cbO LIN oie sha sateen f Man ecaueey een 0 
MVE CGEM ODE ive wel Gnis-a a ehecaiathalaelcteyes«||ncdstelsatoMe niaiees 12,924 2OT GOT Vol Mee A 13,840 169 
Netherlands ..s1ic yas r es bar caer cs 3,320,931 a Poa tO bi ee eee tty 103,088 71 2s. osheg cvs 132,102 
IN OK WEEN ih ote te ie, ss wicga aos aba ag stare eale es 2,237,003 EPQO OT Ne cic actene: NecaNe [ic akan: o dtuctee tal Mae's anot alars hotels I,000 
POTtUSA lS ce atterats wale ove otters odes o eineie 500 SAD BOSS He crctel has: ci nie Whe. ecd oe vp gis Go eld AS cre oetea eee) 1,000 
Rumania MTORR Me Valctvs ovate Gigi gue cratic: 68,276 100,000 5,415,341 269,015 43,740 16,228 
Russian GB urope) . feiss) se cic sys suave e niace 6,035,000 10,903,000 80,128,000 5,159,000 3,082,000 1,000,136 
Se tir MEA IRENT CMU Ate cone csc, Sams\cat cyanea eee ail al ator ans sy elace'/o Sd OBE || ol abkevate ot sak. be | Mekete ave ia here ol ee eh pl ora gnc. ans ace p reap agent agi em 
Servia Sh 3.6 SR ASA de oe see oe I,002 ; 10,411 2,281,118 5,102 14,414 181,723 
SSDI ae: hay ahe) o lalbn)icie) a's ded Saat ands scshove 7,000 DS. 7 SL Ab tet ain oie eetiee EGO al lacie ua ce js tears 25,000 
SSWECEIE oe te Ki cners aia 's Siete Stata dro a winters 5,193,414 1,390 46 SOF ALUM cae, ciarerenele’ 500 
SWIC ZETIA Cl mtr cs cre cle 6. cic ore one, shove ates 1,916,157 We FTO OOA UM tersierc uci ohtes: We GOAN loca svc hoatat ers 7,358 
ELUATE nc, eee a cake oe base stacatehs sie 30,000 208,000 3,307,000 145,000 4,000,000 633,540 
England and Wales 31,425,000 PES ZOOOOM ce Serle w ee acoee DEO, OOO Pete eas sels wes 27,043 
Scotlawdwes Ge siswene ess. 4,124,000 ALG OO0n last aleas ae a Dya0O tl + ase ce os 10,000 
Trelandts fee ats bo ies cw Gerece® atecale 1,160,000 SiG OGjOOO IIe oe less ecb ee 4 OOO WILE cee sisi es 5,000 
TSI TGS ee Meteo Shei oie Oe ote ce. e.0 gsen! 136,000 ZT 2,000) |e wei omy ee GUOO at cee cea 12,000 
Uniteabismadomy .sa.ccteciec ne «ie sreie 36,845,000 a it: el es ee ae EGG ,OG0 lteter este Avene 54,053 
EL GPL TATTOO a. be oh 8lcteis’ viv. eisyereiesal zacce 98,494,126 | 175,033,012 | 100,171,027 8,664,991 7,822,247 5,084,289 
OcEANIA: 2 
PAaStrala aie A. i ctnlee ele is cap %s10 sp isle dinio 5 2,641,000 964,000 1,000 17,000 3,000 150,000 
Otherw BS ratish ge ac ogo hareissea/anvwieis anges 157,000 DB OOO wesc tence SRT] cis Seo hare eros ace * 340,000 1,408,000 
Dutch -POssessiohSat cic vice a sarees 380,000 EGOOO. ||Meaneraaeaainie 8 1,000 || 20,090,000 15,569,000 
Rrenchy POSSESSIONS J... c/s\eten ob ate vol 10,000 FOSOOO Unt apee eens eat eee e ay wef interet iis « atevekee int ueter 54,000 
German Possessions.......:. csee ese es 71,000 FEIOOO |. Snsa sie s AE ok end ia em (PN rerond Sa Ake 369,000 
United States Possessions............ 27,000 O/GAGiO00' ||. na ateyee'> e 2,000 270,000 351,000 
Tad MOCEATIG «stn cies cisbeun a blaraiace ate 3,286,000 “8,059,700 1,000 20,000 20,613,000 17,901,000 


1 Almanac de Gotha, 1904. 


Dr. Fournier de Flaix, in the Quarterly of the 


American Statistical Association for March, 1902, 


gives the following estimates of the Eastern 


churches: Abyssinian, 3,000,000; Coptic, 120,000; 
Armenian, 1,690,000; Nestorian, 80,000; Jacobite, 
70,000; which, according to the above, would leave 
110,899,000 for the Greek or Orthodox Church. 
This estimate is, perhaps, the most reliable that 
can be made, 


t 


2Fournier de Flaix, 1892. 


The Blue Book of Missions gives the following 
figures: 
Buddhists 137,935,000 
Ne hbctoh EN Bana serials Ae oeR: ead “1.00 209,659,000 
Confucianists or Taoists 291,816,000 
Shintoists 24,900,000 
Animists..... 157,097,500 
Unclassed 15,352,000 
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925 THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORM Population 


Sex, Race, anp Nativity 


POPULATION PER CENT OF POPULATION 
Sex, RacE, aND NatTIvIty 

1900 1890 18801 1900 1890 1880 
Piota le eon evaetatece atetave. ©) Scie’ eans fe Bae ee 75,994,545 62,947,714 50,155,783 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Malawi cies siecle Sorat ota eders ei Renn de Mt 38,816,448 32,237,101 25,518,820 Sra 51.2 50.9 
PemaAle ey eta Sere iets Za cas 5 alais wie ees 37,178,127 30,710,613 24,636,963 48.9 48.8 49-1 
NVWARA TGR tas heh a Be ciel mie andisfe tie «a onlcra sia @Sie abate ona) oe APF 66,809,196 55,101,258 43,402,970 87.9 87.5 86.6 
ING REG fate a vier Vela aimei tie! cals «ese Sols aie Scojeval see 8,833,994 7,488,676 6,580,793 11.6 11.9 rete 
indian aneesinne ate 237,196 248,253 66,407 0.3 0.4 o.r 
Mongolian 114,189 109,527 105,613 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Chinese 89,863 107,488 105,465 o.r 0.2 0.2 
Japanese 24,326 2,039 148 (?) (2) (?) 

? 
JRETERES 9 cn. cmadae one SOROROOC Ones GRO CO EUR rane 65,653,299 | 53,698,154 | 43,475,840 || 86.4 85.3 86.7 
1 fKa yates tea ec"| 3}0% 5 1 ty sm aCe, Epa OE ee ee a eg 10,341,276 9,249,560 6,679,943 TZ. 14. T308 


1 Figures do not include the population of Indian Territory or that on Indian reservations; specially enumerated in 1890, 
not enumerated in 1880. 2 Less than one tenth of 1 per cent. 


Race AND NATIVITY OF PARENTS, 1900 AND 1890 


PER CENT HAVING 
PopuLaTION HavING PARENTS ohare 
Race or Nativity Year Total oan 
: One native- Both , a3 
Both native Both foreign- and one for- Both foreign- tive- and 
born Sie hoan native Gare hone for- 
& eign-born 
A Otel anes son sks 8 Se hstelets 1900 | 75,994,575 49,965,636 20,919,887 5,109,052 65.8 27.5 6.7 
1890 | 62,947,714 | 42,271,055 @) (2) (Tr a erecta al (ee eine 
ANU chatted § tegen ae 1900 | 66,809,196 40,958,216 20,775,887 5,075,093 61.3 aiteyn 7.6 
1890 | 55,101,258 34,581,615 17,011,781 3,507,862 62.7 30.9 6.4 
BN UVC. otires aes @ uciee niet 1900 | 56,595,379 40,949,362 10,632,280 5,013,737 72.3 18.8 8.9 
’ 1890 | 45,979,391 34,475,716 8,085,019 3,418,656 75.0 17.6 7.4 
FROTEISN-DOIM fase cc ac cle « « 1900 | 10,213,817 8,854 10,143,607 61,356 o.1 99-3 0.6 
1890 9,121,867 105,899 8,926,762 89,206 I.1 97-9 1.0 
Negro, Indian, and Mongolian.| 1900 9,185,379 9,007,420 144,000 33,959 98.0 1.6 0.4 
1890 7,846,456 7,690,040 1 Q) CLR Tea Pierre iene Cit eeie ores, 
1 Figures not available. 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF BIRTH OF FOREIGN-BORN 
(Twelfth Census, vol. i., p. clxxi.) 
PER CENT OF 
FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION Tr entanes 
CountTRY OF BIRTH 
1900 } 1890 1880 1870 1860 1850 ct meres: 
AWOL ie 3s rrr oh en IS 10,341,276 | 9,249,547 | 6,679,943 | 5,567,229 | 4,138,697 | 2,244,602 11.8 38.5 
DN TIB EEN cco lca atectarens erates e afehoia.« 275,907 123,271 38,663 30,508 25,061 946 | 123.8 218.8 
Bohemia........ ) sprttecerese: 156,891 “bbc egs 85,361 MOsASOi llteiitday.« + silts aa on cas 32.8 38.4 
Canada (English)? ........... 784,741 78,442 I§.7 ; 
Canada (French)?............ 395,006 302,496 727,187 493,464 249,970 HCH A pie 36.8 
(QUT eins 5 COG dic SEC Eiri oGheae 81,534 106,688 104,468 63,042 35,565 758 | 323.6 2.1 
MIT Ne eects cn» enue srolee cake 153,805 132,543 64,196 30,107 9,962 1,838 16.0 106.5 
Peele se rtinenc te Scie oie helatals 840,513 909,092 664,160 555,040 433,494 278,675 | 3 7.5 36.9 
Bice secre ae ciantalss aye te wiecetels 104,197 113,174 106,971 116,402 109,870 54,069 |3 7.9 5.8 
GECMENY sc tes cies ot ektetave 2,663,418 | 2,784,894 | 1,966,742 | 1,690,533 | 1,276,075 583,774 | 3 4.4 41.6 
BRET ont ese Oe wie pie ene marele 104,931 81,828 58,090 46,802 28,281 9,84 28.2 40.9 
FIRGISALY ote Le ok ate toes tele 145,714 62,435 11,526 Bie STE late esta e starts imrede te een 133-4 441.7 
BANA pate, © wc Pee cis tye ee ie me ene 1,615,459 | 1,871,509 | 1,854,571 | 1,855,827 | 1,611,304 961,719 | 713.7 0.9 
1. AS AAs SRR eg rine Scirncnoekh tad 484,027 182,580 44,230 17,157 10,518 3,645 | 165.1 312.8 
NSA Rope cw Peee sass eres eae 103,393 77,853 68,399 42,435 27,466 13,317 32.8 13.8 
PCR een iecal «sk aca om reimia tare ae 336,388 322,665 181,729 114,246 43,995 12,678 4.3 77.6 
rE ee acon sam Se Tale Walele-« 383,407 147,440 48,557 14,436 7,298 HSust aos 160.0 203.6 
Ph TS AP Pre centre 423,726 182,644 35,722 4,044 3,160 1,414 | 132.0 411.3 
ered Eat ea | Ae te 233,524 242,231 170,136 140,835 108,518 70,550 | 2 3.6 42.4 
Ween asin. Toh se vier ede et 572,014 478,041 194,337 97,332 18,625 3,559 19.7 146.0 
RE ZETA cyo:inc srwhaush tisha tenn atide 115,593 104,069 88,621 75,153 53,327 23,358 | TEST 17.4 
ICR ele ba ano clan charts hb 93,586 100,079 83,302 74,533 45,763 29,868 | 3 6.5 20.1 
Gtherrcountries. (2 sca sresetaps 273,442 127,467 93,005 60,701 40,445 56,875 | 114.5 37.2 


1 The figures in the first column differ from those in the reference cited by the exclusion of the foreign-born in the military 
and naval service abroad, 2 Includes Newfoundland. Decrease, 
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Sex, Racg, AND NATIVITY, 1900 

* = FoREIGN- 

NaTIvE FOREIGN-BORN Native eee 
! Race PEASE book + 

/ Male Female Male Female Per cent |} Per cent 
male male 
Total uk ahs. bw ale tones Gre ees ote Salata sate tone 33,186,258 32,467,041 5,630,190 4,711,086 50.5 54.4 
White scl Go cinas ob «bis. «iste Site ors Biv ei simva eneeeiennn 28,686,450 27,908,929|| 5,515,285 4,698,532 50.7 54.0 
NEGTO:. duce Rese scot ble siecclp oe erslaiara ele veraiate mine 4,374,718 4,438,940 11,829 8,507 49.6 58.2 
THAN. sees aie bis Veet o eiath siete aaieve ss eis teeters 118,277 116,706 1,207 1,006 50.3 54.5 
Mongolian, 029 soaps ote nce th ne etetere sscmienalsberere 6,813 2,406 101,869 3,041 9308 97-1 
Chinese v8 Oe iscb cise ay aklerciseastaie tee siete 6,657 2,353 78,684 2,169 13-9 97-3 
PADANIESE a, ute «sich one's sere siascaine eres bip sine tine ere 156 113 23,185 872 58.0 96.4 


STATES AND 
TERRITORIES 


Colorado: ga.aeias' 


Tilinois:2. fs.fo ten a8 
Indiana % 0 Heads 
Indian Territory... . 


Kentucky, cc.. e a8 
Louisiana ssc. pee 
MATE A ferste eee 
Maryland 
Massachusetts. ..... 
Michigans, c. oo) ae 
Minnesota,. nm ceyece 
Mississippi.......... 
Missouri 


New Hampshire.... 
New 
New 


North Dakota 
Ohio-t5..cdos weed 
Oklahoma, 40a: 
Oreronih sic: ose 
Pennsylvania....... 
Rhode Island 


South Dakota...... 
Tennessee,......... 


Washington........ 
West Virginia 
Wusconsin) oi .tace.< 
Wyoming.......... 


ScHoot AGE AND VoTING AGE! 


(Compiled by the World Almanac from the Census of 1900) 


VoTinc AGE? 


ScHOOL AGE, 
Five to TWENTY YEARS 
Total Whites | Negroes4 Total Native- 
born 

733,222 394,152] 338,980 413,862 405,598 
11,408 ey oe ae) 37,956 26,489 
38,868 28,371 365 44,081 30,306 
529,375 380,815| 148,534 313,836 305,464 
420,081 405,868 3,225 544,087 318,817 
160,531 157,752 2,043 185,708 133,935 
257,101 252,760 4,272 280,340 173,248 
59,635 48,782 10,849 54,018 47,202 
77,291 51,212 26,046 83,823 73,722 
197,600 110,537 86,908 139,601 127,865 
885,725 457,958] 427,741 500,752 493,740 
33,774 23,827 79| | 79,607 13,064 
54,964 53,261 69 53,932 38,185 
1,589,915] 1,565,606 24,238] |1,401,456 932,574 
843,885 825,394 18,389] | 720,206 646,889 
159,125 121,420 14,882 97,361 94,361 
767,870 763,785 3,912 635,298 477,273 
527,560 507,611 18,878 413,786 346,761 
798,027 693,455] 104,512 543,996 518,772 
538,267 276,563| 261,453 325,943 299,772 
199,153 198,519 369 217,063 178,931 
403,026 318,052 84,946 321,903 279,216 
778,110 769,710 7,996 843,465 495,734 
790,275 783,220 4,814 719,478 457,353 
612,990 608,547 1,063 506,794 245,768 
633,026 253,153] , 378,923 349,177 344,151 
1,105,258] 1,049,414 55,767 856,684 743,059 
65,871 61,032 289 IOI,931 58,237 
386,384 383,229 1,781 301,091 209,901 
11,399 9,703 18 17,710 10,523 
110,895 110,708 172 130,987 96,099 
572,923 553,230 19,585 555,008 357,447 
69,712 64,137 4or 55,067 47,482 
2,140,764] 2,119,156 25,476) 2,184,965| 1,346,829 
753,826 490,782] 260,755 417,578 415,048 
112,789 110,193 97 95,217 39,344 
1,338,345| 1,308,510 29,804] 1,212,223 985,969 
147,056 135,960 7,106 109,191 100,528 
132,887 129,875 201 144,446 101,923 
2,031,171} 1,986,430 43,394| 1,817,239] 1,330,099 
124,646 122,223 2,403 127,144 72,820 
560,773 218,323 342,401 283,325 280,221 
147,165 140,461 134 112,681 67,079 
780,421 589,451] 190,925 487,380 477,739 
1,215,634 955,906] 259,491 737,768 650,599 
106,513 105,378 136 67,172 41,939 
98,614 98,357 255 108,356 87,465 
704,771 435,612} 268 962 447,815 436,389 
158,245 153,180 528 195,572 126,190 
356,471 341,637 14,823 247,970 235,036 
730,685 726,950 661 570,715 313,188 
27,500 26,607 215 37,898 26,563 
26,110,788) 22,490,211] 3,500,194] 21,329,819] 16,227,285 


1 School age, five to twenty, inclusive. 

2 Twenty-one years and over. 

3 Including all persons in the military and naval service 
4 Including all persons of negro descent, 


poses Whites Negroes§ | Illiterates 
8,264 232,294 181,471 139,649 
11,467 25,953 141 10,735 
13,775 34,911 1,084 10,533 
1372 226,597 87,157 62,615 
225,270 489,545 S725 33,508 
51,773 181,616 3,215 7,689 
107,092 275,126 4,576 18,984 
6,816 45,592 8,374 7,538 
I0,IOI 60,318 23,072 7,052 
11,736 77,962 61,417 30,849 
7,012 277,496] 223,073) 158,247 
66,543 19,576 93 27,363 
15,747 50,328 130 2,936 
468,882] 1,370,209 29,762 67,481 
72.309 701,761 18,186 40,016 
3,000 77,865 9,146 15,482 
158,025 630,665 4,441 17,061 
67,025 398,552 14,695 14,214 
25,224 409,206 74,728 102,528 
20,171 177,878 147,348 122,638 
38,732 216,856 445 13,952 
42,687 260,979 60,406 40,352 
347,731 830,049 10,456 53,094 
262,125 712,245 5,193 39,230 
261,026 502,384 2,168 20,785 
5,026 150,530 197,936 118,057 
113,025 809,797 46,418 60,327 
43,694 94,873 7X11 5,900 
91,130 297,817 2,298 7,388 
7,187 14,652 7° 2,27,x 
34,888 130,648 230 10,295 
198,161 532,750 21,474 38,305 
7,585 50,804 775 15,585 
838,136] 2,145,057 31,425] 130,004 
2,530 289,263 127,114 122,658 
55,873 93,237 115 5,158 
226,254] 1,180,599 31,235 58,608 
8,663 101,543 4,827 6,479 
42,523 131,261 560 6,978 
487,140] 1,763,482 51,068] 139,982 
54,324 124,001 2,765 11,675 
3,104 130,375| 152,860 99,516 
45,602 107,353 184 5,442 
9,641 375,046] 112,236) 105,851 
87,169 599,961] 136,875} 113,783 
25,233 65,205 358 2,470 
20,891 108,027 289 8,544 
11,426 301,379| 146,122} 113,353 
69,382 183,999 1,230 635 
12,934 233,129 14,786 32,066 
257,527 567,213 1,00 31,13 
rI,335 36,262 481 1,63 
es 


j Brtpegs4 19,036,143] 2,065,989] 2,326,295 
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The whole number of persons of school age—that is, from 
five to twenty years of age, inclusive—in 1900 is 26,110,788, 
of whom 21,573,492 are from five to seventeen years of age 
and 4,537,296 trom eighteen to twenty years ofage. These 
figures include, however, 217,523 persons of school age re- 
ported in Alaska, Hawaii, Indian Territory, and on Indian 
reservations. Eliminating the latter from the account there 
are: native born, 24,689,118; foreign-born, 1,204,147; native 
white (native parents), 14,775,476; native white (foreign 
parents), 6,371,221; foreign white, 1,193,443; colored, 3,553,- 
125; persons of negro descent, 3,485,188; males, 12,972,994; 
females, 12,920,271. 

The number of males of voting age is 21,329,819, of which 
there are: native-born, 16,227,285; foreign-born, 5,102,534; 
native white (native parents), 10,636,898; native white 
(foreign parents), 3,466,721; foreign white, 4,932,524; col- 
ored, 2,293,676; persons of negro descent, 2,065,589. 

The ratio of population to males of voting age in the entire 
country is 3.6. his ratio varies, however, for the several 
elements of the population, the ratio of negro population to 
negro males of voting age being 4.3. 

Area.—According to the census of 1900, the largest county 
in the U.S. is Custer County, Mont., which has 20,490 sq. m. 
The s.nallest is Bristol County, R. I., which has 25 sq. m. 


Great BRITAIN 


TOTAL PoPpuLATION OF EACH DIVISION OF THE UNITED KING- 
DOM AT EACH CENSUS, FROM I8o0I TO IgoI 


Total for 
BO United Benes Scotland | Ireland 
: Kingdom 
TSOw eT es, AE BIOS T an 8,892,536 | 1,608,420 () 
SLI Tte dare fetes) lle geiko) « tcc 10,164,256 | 1,805,864 (@) 
TBA Wiot ila et ayeus 20}893,584| 12,000,236 | 2,091,521 | 6,801,827 
PASTAS eee es 24,028,584] 13,896,797 | 2,364,386 | 7,767,401 
BOAT. pra. Ser 26,709,456] 15,914,148 | 2,620,184 | 8,175,124 
TEED b. iovehae ite 27,368,736| 17,927,609 | 2,888,742 | 6,552,385 
THO Bers oxsiess a 28,927,485| 20,066,224 | 3,062,294 | 5,798,967 
Me Titec pate 31,484,661] 22,712,266 | 3,360,018 | 5,412,377 
ESS Tf. ss). <5 34,884,848] 25,974,439 | 3,735,573 | 5,174,836 
EEG Ledaeers oi 37,732,922| 29,002,525 | 4,025,647 | 4,704,750 
IQOI....... 41,458,721] 32,527,843 | 4,472,103 | 4,458,775 


1 The census of Ireland in 1821 is the first which was made 
on such a basis as to afford a comparison with those of sub- 
sequent decades. 


The population was thus distributed at the 
census taken April 1, 1901: 


Den- 

Area in| sity 
DIVISIONS sq.m. | per Males Females 

sq.m. 
England and Wales....| 58,309/405.6 |15,728,613| 16,799,230 
Scotlands FIL). A 29,785|150. 2,173,755| 2,298,348 
Ireland A009. S52 oie 32,583|137. 2,200,040| 2,258)735 
Isletot Mar. Hea, 402. 227|248.9 - 25,496 29,256 
Channel Islands....... Site wed z is 45,080 50,538 

Army, navy, and mer- 

chant seamen abroad].......]...... 3 675/75 Gleave eocre 
Total, ote seee et 120,979|359-65|20,540,720|2 1,436,107 


According to the Statesman’s Year Book, the 
proportion per cent of the population living in the 
various divisions of the United Kingdom was as 
follows, from 1851 to 1g9or: 


DIVISIONS 1851 | 186r | 1871 | 1881 | 1891 | 1901 
England....... 61.0 {64.6 | 67.5 | 69.8 | 72.2 | Fair 
VIE orcna cus WL) 3.8 3.8 co») 3.8 “ex 
Scotland... ... fora. 160.4)" To. 6 te 6 | 20.9 10.8 
Preiand orn... 9 237 iro. OF TT Ob LA. ON £28 I tO..7 
Isle of Man.... . .2 2 .2 2 A I 
Channel Islands jis} 3 be 3 «2k 2 
Seamen abroad. 8 9 .6 9 Sn teueh eis 


For other countries, see each country. 
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Porto Rico 


PORT SUNLIGHT ESTATE: A village built by 
Lever Bros., near Birkenhead, England (1888) ¢ is 
considered by many one of the most attractive 
industrial villages in the world. (See MopeEL 
ViLLAGES.) It has about 3,000 inhabitants in 
600 houses, on 140 acres, tastefully laid out, with 
park and gardens. Houses here can be had for 
5s. per week. They are of antique, half-timbered 

-design, and fitted with bath and other con- 
veniences. There are in the village a church, 
two fine groups of schools of various kinds, a 
commodious public hall, inn, restaurant, gym- 
nasium, elegant public bath, fountain, coopera- 
tive stores, free library, and tennis, bowling, and 
quoit grounds. There are dining halls for men 
and girls, the latter seating 1,500 girls. Food 
is sold at very low prices, tho covering cost. 
The principle on which the village has been 
developed has been what Mr. W. H. Lever, 
the founder, calls ‘‘prosperity-sharing’’ rather 
than profit-sharing. By this he means that, 
instead of giving their employees a small share 
in their profits paid as money, which the work- 
man often squanders or misuses, the firm reg- 
ularly sets by each year a proportion of its 
profits to be invested for the good of all, and 
mainly in land, houses, and institutions. Rents 
are based on paying only for repairs and 1 per 
cent to create a sinking-fund. The total cost up 
to 1904 has been over £35,000. The actual cost 
to the firm in interest is some £10,000 a year, 
but they consider that it is well repaid in the 
improved quality of workers secured. The sys- 
tem seems to be a success, since it has grown 
to 140 acres besides the soap-works, from a begin- 
ning with fifty-six acres. The village has some 
four miles of roadway from forty to seventy feet 
wide and all tree-lined with borders of tufted 
garden. There is a park of twenty-five acres, 
Allotments of land can also be hired with the 
houses. Much freedom is given the tenants; they 
are given the right, e. g., to vote on the license 
question for the inn, and vote “‘yes,’’ the women 
so voting, in order that the men would not go to 
the neighboring ‘‘pubs.’’ The number of persons 
allowed in the cottages is limited to prevent over- 
crowding, and the cottages are limited to ten 
per acre, being built for the most part not singly, 
but in groups. The average cost of house and 
land is £354. This would ordinarily mean a 
rent of at least 12s. per week, whereas the tenants 
only pay about half that. 


PORTO RICO: A dependency of the United 
States, having been ceded by Spain, 1898. It is 
administered by a governor and an executive 
council of six officials and five natives appointed 
by the President of the U.S. There is also 
a legislative assembly of thirty-five members 
elected by popular vote limited by small prop- 
erty qualification and a low educational test. 


- Area, 3,435 sq.m. Population (1899), 953,261, estimated 
at 1,000,000 in 1905. (Whites, 589,426; mulattoes, 30413525 
negroes, 59,390.) San Juan has 32,048; Ponce, 27,952. The 
whites are mainly of Spanish descent, tho with the infusion 
of much Carib or Indian and even negro blood. The per- 
centage of whites is higher than in most of the West Indies, 

Exports to the U.S. (1905-6), $19,055,474, of which sugar 

was $14,184,319; tobacco, $3,557,477. Im- 

ports from the U. S., $18,648,991, of which 

cottons were $1,670,005. Exports to other 
countries, $4,060,594. Imports, $2,602,784. 

The trade was mainly with France. July 25, 

1go1, free trade with the U.S. was established. | 

The chief product of the island is coffee, to which 170,000 
acres are devoted. To sugar, 62,000 acres are given; to 
tobacco, 14,000. Bananas, pineapples, and oranges are 


Statistics 
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grown. Salt-works are somewhat developed. Many min- 
erals exist, but are scarcely worked at all. Porto Rico had 
(1906) 200 miles of railway, and 517 miles of telegraph in 
1905, with 930 miles of wire. 


Those having gainful occupations in 1899 were 
33-1 per cent, or 316,365. This small percentage 
is mainly due to the large number of children 
under ten, tho 1,670 of these were at work, mainly 
in agriculture. Of the white females, 7.4 were 
engaged in gainful occupations, and of colored 
females, 13.7. Of the males in gainful occupa- 
tions, 73 per cent were engaged in agriculture, 
fisheries, or mining; 10 per cent in domestic and 
personal service; 8 in trade and transportation; 
7 in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 
Seventy-six per cent of the total area is in farms, 
tho 52 per cent of these are only little patches 
of ground near a house. The prevailing rate of 
wages in the coffee district is thirty cents per 
day, measured by the price of provisions, a lower 
wage than before 1899. In tobacco the wage is 
forty cents, and in sugar fifty cents. Urban 
wages are considerably higher. 

One cause of the low wages is the high birth- 
rate, partly due to low social conditions. The 
marital conditions are loose and transitory. For 
every 100 persons married there are at least 
fifty-three in loose unions. This condition is 
particularly present among the colored. Peon- 
age is very common. A large part of the land is 
under absentee ownership, still largely Spanish. 
In the towns overcrowding in unfit buildings is 
a great evil, and rents are very high. Labor, 
tho nominally cheap, is so inefficient as really to 
be expensive. Sanitary conditions are very bad. 

Education has been very low. In 1860 only 
9 per cent of the whole population were literate; in 
1899 it was 22.7 of those over ten years. _Out of 
every 1,000 males over ten years of age 257 could 
read, and of every 1,000 women only 199. A 
large advance has been made. June 30, 1904, 
there were 1,113 common schools and 51 special. 
There were 139 American teachers (47 men), and 
1,126 native. There were enrolled as pupils 
47,089 whites and 16,467 colored. Of the total 
number, 26,162 were girls. The government set 
aside about $2,000,000 as an especial fund for 
education, and $700,000 a year is now spent, 
tho more is needed. 

Sanitary reform was the first needed. Anemia, 
owing to bad conditions, caused some 30 per cent 
of the deaths. In 1899 76 per cent of the dwell- 
ings had no water-closet or privy of any kind. 
Dwellings and water sources were polluted. 
The government is rapidly changing this. Edu- 
cation, too, will increase efficiency, and better 
morals will do more. Trade-unions are in their 
beginning. The foregoing facts are mainly from 
areport by Dr. W. E. Weyl in the U. S. Bulletin 
of Labor for Nov., 1905. H. S. Bird, in the Out- 
look for Noy. 11, 1905, claims that Porto Rico 
now has less local autonomy than under Spain, 
and that therefore great dissatisfaction exists. 


POST, LOUIS FREELAND: Editor of The 
Public, Chicago; born near Danville, N. J., in 
1849; compositor 1864-66; a law student 1867-70 
in New York City; in 1871-72 law clerk in South 
Carolina, where, in conjunction with Ben Pitman, 
he reported the famous Kuklux trials. After 
this returned to the practise of law in New York 
City. He was for a time assistant United States 
attorney. In 1883 was Greenback candidate for 
attorney-general, He was successively editor of 
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Truth, The Leader, Henry George’s Standard, and 
took a prominent part in the Henry George cam- 
paign ; eA chairman of the Syracuse Con- 
vention of the United Labor Party; in 1887 he 
was candidate of that party for district attorney; 
1893-95 lectured in the U. S. and Canada; editor 
of the Cleveland Recorder 1896-97; in 1898 he 
founded the paper he now edits. Member of the 
Chicago Board of Education 1906-7. He adopts 
the single-tax theory. In political economy a 
classicist, he considers Adam Smith to be the 
founder and Henry George the logical perfecter 
of the classical system. He is author of ‘‘The 
Single Tax,” ‘‘ Ethics of Democracy,” and ‘‘ Ethi- 
cal Principles of Marriage and Divorce.’’ Ad- 
dress: First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


POSTAL PROGRESS LEAGUE, THE: Organ- 
ized in Boston, Mass., 1902. Its aim is a world 
hens covering the world’s business of pub- 
ic transportation and communication, and sup- 
ported by a cost of the service system of rates, 
regardless of distance, regardless of the character 
of the matter transported, regardless of the 
volume of business, rates determined by the repre- 
sentatives of the rate-payers in a world congress. 

It advocates as the immediate work of Con- 
gress a common one cent a pound on all mail 
matter, postal savings-banks, a postal currency, 
the postal insurance of all mail matter, the use 
of traveling auto post-offices, collecting and 
delivering mail matter from door to door in our 
cities, a rural service doing the whole transport 
business of the rural routes, etc. The league 
publishes a little paper, Postal Progress. Secre- 
tary, Jas. L. Cowles, 361 Broadway, New York. 


POSTAL SAVINGS-BANKS: See page 13124. 


POSTAL SERVICE. (See also SAvinGs-BANKs; 
TELEGRAPHS; TELEPHONE.) 


The earliest postal service of the world was that of the 
trained runners or couriers who carried official and military 
messages between the cities of Greece and Rome. 

At first they carried simply official messages. Gradually 
they came to carry private messages. All letters of the 
fifteenth and perhaps the fourteenth century in England evi- 
dently were carried by a system of messengers. The Uni- 
versity of Paris organized a system of messengers in the 
thirteenth century. Sir Brian Tuke, in 1533, 
is described as Master of the Messengers. In 
1635 Thomas Witherings was authorized to 
run a post night and day between London 
and Edinburgh, ‘‘to go thither and back 
again in six days.’’ Eight lines of post were established. 
The postage was ad. for less than eighty miles, 8d. to any 

lace in Scotland. In 1685 a penny post was established in 

ondon and suburbs. It was a private speculation, but, on 
succeeding, was annexed to the crown. In 1785 mail- 
coaches were substituted for boys on horseback. In 1837 
Rowland Hill in England published a pamphlet, analyzing 
the postal system and showing £282,308 as the probable out- 
goings for receipt and delivery and £144,209 as the probable 
outgoings for transit. In other words, the expenditure 
which hinged upon the distance the letters had to be con- 
veyed was £144,000, and that which had nothing to do with 
distance was £282,000. Applying to these figures the esti- 
mated number of letters and newspapers (126,000,000) pass- 
ing through the office, there resulted a probable average 
cost of ys of a penny for each, of which 4% was cost of 
transit and 4% cost of receipt, delivery, etc. Taking into 
account, however, the much greater weight of newspaper 
and franked letters as compared with chargeable letters, the 
apparent average cost of transit became, by this estimate, 
but about 18s, or less than y; of a penny. 

From this Hill argued hat as it would take a ninefold 

weight to make the expense of transit amount 
to one farthing, he further inferred that, tax- 


History 


Cheap ation apart, the charge ought to be precisely 
Post the same for every packet of moderate weight, 
ostage without reference to the number of its en- 


closures. 
Parliament was induced to appoint a com- 
mittee, which sustained Mr. Hill. A bill was passed and 
Rowland Hill placed in charge. A penny was adopted as 
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Postal Service 


the uniform rate for every inland letter not above half an 
ounce. Facilities for prepayment were afforded by t! e in- 
troduction of postage-stamps, and double postage was levied 
on letters not prepaid. 

As far back as 1792 a money-order office had been estab- 
lished as a medium for sailors and soldiers to transmit their 
savings, and its benefit had afterward been extended to the 
general public; but the commission charged had been so high 
that it was only employed to a very limited extent. The 
immediate result of the changes introduced in 1840 was an 
enormous increase in the amount of correspondence, arising 
in part from the cessation of the illicit traffic in letters, which 
had so largely prevailed before; but for some years there was 
a deficit in the post-office revenue. 

With the development of the railway system came the 
carriage of letters es train, adding to the expenses of the 

ost-office, but gradually the gross revenue of the post-office 
increased, and the net revenue after 1863. Many reforms 
were introduced: (1) The establishment of postal savings- 
banks (1861); (2) the transfer to the State of the telegraphic 
service (1870); (3) the introduction of postal cards (1870); 
and (4) the establishment (1883) of a parcel post. 

The French postal system was founded by Louis XI. 
(1464). In 1627 France originated a postal money-trans- 
mission system. Mazarin’s edict of Dec. 3, 1643, shows that 
France at that date had a parcel post as well as a letter post. 

The German postal system also began early. In Stras- 
burg a messenger code existed as early as 1443. A postal 
service was organized at Nuremberg in 1570. 

The Prussian system began with the establishment, in 
1646, of a government post from Cleves to Memel. By the 
treaty of postal union with Austria (1849) the germ was 
virtually set of the International Postal Union. 

The first postal service established in any portion of what 
is now the United States was probably made by the General 
Court of Massachusetts in 1639. 

In 1672 the government of the Colony of New York estab- 
lished a ‘‘post to goe monthly from New York to Boston’’; 
and notice was given to ‘‘those that bee disposed to send 
letters, to bring them to the secretary’s office, where in a 
lockt box they shall bee preserved till the messenger calls 
for them, all persons paying the post before the bagg bee 
sealed up.” 

In 1692 the English Government put the colonial postal 
service in charge of a deputy postmaster-general, and in 
1710 the first organized system for the transmission of the 
mails in the colonies was created. 

In 1753 Benjamin Franklin, who had been postmaster at 
Philadelphia, was made Postmaster-General. penny post 

was established at Philadelphia; in 1756 the 

first stage, probably, in the colonies began 

The eat E ao ae apie Philadelphia ang 

ew ork. In 1758 newspapers, whic 

United States previously had been carried in the mails free, 

were charged with postage. Other reforms 

and improvements were begun, so that in 

1774, the last of Franklin’s administration under the crown, 

the net revenue of the postal service was over £3,000. In 

1775 he was appointed, by the Second Continental Congress, 
“*Postmaster-General of the United Colonies.” 


In 1792 an act was passed to establish a general 
post-office. 

So insignificant was this department that in 
1790 Samuel Osgood, in a letter to Alexander 
Hamilton, gravely discust the question whether 
the Postmaster-General should not be required to 
occupy the room at the seat of government where 
the mails were received and dispatched, in order 
that he might personally superintend the work. 

But the service rapidly grew. In 1834 railroads 
were first used. In 1851 letters not over one 
half ounce, prepaid, could be sent 3,000 miles 
for three cents. In 1855 the registry system was 
authorized; in 1863 the free-delivery system; in 
1864 the money-order system; in 1885 the special 
delivery. Other reforms have been the in- 
troduction of railway post-offices, street: postal 
cars; the system of delivery, postal cards and 
return cards, etc., etc. 


In 1874 a Universal Postal Union was formed,: 
mainly owing to the efforts of Dr. von Stephan,: 


of Germany, tho it had been proposed to the 
various countries by the U. S. in 1862. 
PostaL REFORMS 


It will be noted that in the foregoing the U.S., 
Mexico, and Argentina are the only countries 
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in the world, of which information is published, 
which have a deficiency in their postal depart- 
ments. Every European country makes a profit 
from its post-offices. In 1906 the postal revenue 
of Great Britain was £17,064,023, and the ex- 
penditures £11,795,109, leaving a net profit of 
£5,268,914, counterbalanced by a deficit of 
4,754,707, in the telegraphic service, giving a total 
net profit of some $22,000,000. Germany had in 
1905 a net profit of some $15,000,000; Russia, 
$15,000,000, and France, $14,000,000. For the 
U. S. deficit of $10,542,941 (1906) 
Wacenes there are three main reasons: 
asidl 1, The chief reason is undoubtedly 
United States the extent to which the U. S. rail- 
Deficit ™02ds are allowed to overcharge the 
government for carrying mail mat- 
ter. According to the analysis of 
postal expenditures of different countries by the 
International Bureau, Russia pays for postal 
transportation (by land and sea) only one six- 
teenth of her postal expenditures; Germany pays 
for transportation less than one tenth; Great 
Britain and France pay less than one ninth, but 
the U. S. pays out over one third of her expen- 
ditures for transportation. Says Prof. Frank 
Parsons: 


While railways in other countries carry the mails for 
nothing or at cost, our government has to pay much higher 
rates than private shippers. For hauling mails the railways 
receive from the government from two to four times as much 
as they get from the express companies for equal haulage. 

According to the estimate of Prof. Henry C. Adams of 
Michigan University, the statistician of the U. S. Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the average payment to the railways 
for carrying the mails is twelve cents and a half per ton-mile 
€ Re ort of Congressional Commission on Railway Mail 
Pay,’ 1900, part ii., p, 253). Professor Adams is a high 
authority and his calculation was carefully made, route by 
route; but there is reason to believe that his result is too low; 
not because of error on his part, but because of incorrect data 
as to the weight of mails on which his estimate was based. 
The railroads were on trial at the time and many millions’ 
were at stake; and, at the special weighing in 1899, during the 
investigation leading to the twelve-cents-and-a-half estimate, 
the figures for the annual mail weight were multiplied by 
three almost, and the annual increase rose at a bound to 
eighteen times its previous size. The estimates of the Post- 
Office Department from 1890 down, indicate for the railway 
mail pay an actual rate of twenty-six to thirty-six cents per 
ton-mile instead of twelve cents anda half. But even if we 
take the Adams estimate, the resulting comparisons are 
sufficiently astonishing. 

The express companies carry magazines and newspapers 
500 miles and more at a cent a pound and the railways get 
less than a half a cent a pound, ortwocentsaton-mile. That 
is not all. Any general express agent will tell you that the 
company will shade the rate fora large shipper. Por example, 
the Cosmopolitan is carried from New York to Boston, 219 
miles, for eighteen cents a hundred, or less than a fifth of a 
centa pound. This is at the rate of 1.6 cents per ton-mile for 
the express company and three quarters of a cent a ton-mile 
for the railways; a rate about one sixteenth of the average 
mail rate and one ninth of the lowest mail rate on the lines 
where the volume of mail is greatest. The railways charge 
the government about three cents a pound for hauling second- 
class matter, according to Professor Adams, and eight cents 
according to Postmaster-General Wilson, but haul the same 
stuff for the express companies for less than a tenth of a cent 
a pound. And if the railways had any serious objection to 
such rates they would hardly have permitted them to con- 
tinue all these years, but would have provided against them 
in their contracts with the express companies. 

A further count in the indictment against the railways in 
respect to the mails is that there is good reason to believe they 
do not really carry the weight of mail for which they are paid. 
The weighing of the mails occurs only once in four years. 


' The roads have notice beforehand and are strongly tempted 
. to inflate the estimate. / 
' mails during the weighing time by sending back and forth 


To accomplish this they “‘pad”’ the 
large masses of books and papers, getting their friends in 
Congress to frank large quantities of printed matter, etc., 
and it does not seem to do much good to expose the fraud 
and secure a new weighing, for the railways find some new 
way to obtain the result. For instance, where a flagrant case 
of “‘padding’’ was discovered and exposed and a reweighing 


ordered, the padding was accomplished a second time by 


having many thousands of newspapers mailed during the 
kb 
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weighing period, to addresses furnished and paid for by ‘the 

railroad company. 
In addition to the regular mail rates the government pays 
an extra charge for postal cars averaging $6,250 a year per car, 
altho the cost of construction of cars is but 


$2,500 to $5,000 each. For two thirty-foot 


Robbery apartments in two combination cars, each 
f carrying one ton of mail, the railways get no 

of the car rental; nothing but the mail weight rates; 
Government but fora sixty-foot postal car with an average 
by the load of two tons of mail, heated and lighted 
Railroads like the compartments, and with the same 


fixtures as the aforesaid compartments plus a 
water-tank, the roads receive $6,250 a year 
special car rent in addition to full rates for 
the weight of mail carried. This means $5,368,000 a year for 
the rental of cars worth about $4,000,000. 


A return in a single year of more than the whole 
capital invested is a pretty good rate of profit. 

2. Another reason for the deficit in the U. S. 
postal service is the comparatively cheap carriage 
of second-class matter. This is, the reason 
usually given in the reports of our Postmaster- 
Generals, who are afraid to give the main reason 
—the robbery of the government by the rail- 
roads, and it is, therefore, the reason ordinarily 
held out before the people. Congress, in 1905, 
at the recommendation of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, appointed a commission upon the matter, 
and reforms have been introduced and efforts are 
being made to amend the laws, so as to rule out 
much more advertising matter, now improperly 
carried at newspaper rates. But the question is 
really of minor importance (or would be if the 
railways did not overcharge for carrying such 
mail). Witness the comparative prices for carry- 
ing mail in the U.S. and in Europe. The educa- 
tional advantage, especially to the rural popu- 
lation, of cheap carriage of papers and even of 
advertising matter is incalculable. As the Post- 
master-General says (Report, 1906, p. 6): 


While it would be a gratifying circumstance if the Post- 
Office Department were self-sustaining, I am less concerned 
about the deficit than about efficiency of administration. 
The public demand for postal facilities is constantly grow- 
ing. If the installation of the rural service had depended 
upon the existence of a surplus in the postal revenues under 
the existing system of accounting, that service could not 
have been given. The same considerations apply to a num- 
ber of other branches. The financial returns from certain 
branches are so interwoven with and dependent upon others 
that there is much force in the contention that it is unrea- 
sonable to charge any one of them with the responsibility 
for the deficit. 


3. Another somewhat similar reason for the 
deficit is the extent to which the post-office is 
saddled with expenses in carrying matter free 
for other departments of the government. Not 
only do government officials frank all kinds of 
material through the mails, but departments 
like that of Agriculture send matter by the whole- 
sale. The Postmaster-General (Report, 1906, p. 
272) estimates that if the post-office charged for 
this service, the revenues would be increased 
by approximately $20,000,000 (about twice the 
actual deficit.) When Mr. Wanamaker was 
Postmaster-General, he said (1893): 


Bundles of wire 6 feet high and 6 feet around, bags of 
seeds, supplies for the army, tons of documents packed in 
wooden cases that sometimes require three men to handle 
them, millions of blanks of the Census Office, are piled into 
the post-offices. . . . The reason for it is, that the Post-Office 
Department is compelled to carry anything sent under a 
penalty frank, and finally, franks are used by all the depart- 
ments and their agents for the purpose of carrying every- 
thing they choose to send. 


4. Finally, another main cause for the deficit 
is the failure of the post-office to enter domains of 
public service which are entered by all the main 
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postal systems of the world except that of the U. 
5., and which in most cases are immensely re- 
munerative, tho done at low cost. We refer to 
postal savings-banks, postal telegraph and tele- 
phone service, and the postal parcels post. The 
reason why the U. S. post-office does 
a ich uinge! these domains is that, 
sa, While the immense majority of the 
“ uneeune people desire that it should do so, 
United States 224 petitions to this effect have been 
signed by hundreds of thousands of 
2 voters, including most prominent 
public officials and some Postmaster-Generals 
themselves, the interests of private corporations 
carrying on banking, telegraph, telephone, and 
express have successfully lobbied in Congress 
to prevent or pigeonhole any bills looking in 

this direction. (See CorRUPTION, p. 322.) 
Postmaster-General John Wanamaker in reply 

to a question about the parcels post said: 


Express 


It is true that parcels could be carried at about one 
twelfth their present cost by the Post-Office Department, but 
you do not seem to be aware that there are four insuperable 
obstacles to the carrying of parcels by the U.S. Post-Office 
Department, The first of these is the Adams Express Com- 
pany; the second is the American Express Company; the third 
the Wells-Fargo Express Company; and fourth, the United 
States Express Company. 


Parcets Post 


What a large amount of business is carried on by 
the parcels post of almost all the great countries 
of the world, except in the U. S., is seen in the 
table on p. 929. The following table shows the 
comparative prices: 


Domestic PosTaGE ON PARCELS OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
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This was not always the case. Says Postal 
Progress (organ of the Postal Progress League, 
g. v.), to which we are indebted for these facts: 


The U. S. parcels post of 1874, with its uniform rate of 
eight cents a pound, weight-limit four pounds, preceded the 
international parcels post of Europe and the domestic post 
of France by six years; that of Great Britain by nine years. 

The tax now levied by Congress on the public for the pos- 
tal transport of general merchandise is 100 per cent higher 
than the Post-Office Department deems advisable or neces- 
sary; 100 per cent higher than the old rate of 1874; 100 per 
cent higher than the sample parcels rate of the Universal 
Postal Union, and 25 per cent higher than our foreign par- 
cels rate. 

Our parcels post of 1874, the best, in 1907 is the worst 
of any of the great nations. Our general merchandise tax, 
in 1874, eight cents a pound, is now sixteen cents a pound. 


The parcels post could be made of incalculable 
service, especially to rural communities, and 
bring in a large revenue to the government, as it 
does in other countries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PaRCELS PosT 


The international Perea Re of Europe was 
established in 1880, but the U.S. has not entered 
into it. A few especial postal conventions have 
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been made by the U. S. with a few countries 
at high rates, but international commerce and 
correspondence with the U. S. is heavily handi- 
capped in this respect as compared with other 
countries. U. S. consuls and citizens residing 
abroad or having correspondents abroad have 
Trepeatedly complained of this. It is estimated 
that hundreds of millions of dollars of commerce 
are lost to the U. S. by its inability to send sam- 
ples and produce at cheap rates to foreign 
countries (on account of the pressure of foreign 
countries, it is cheaper to send fourth-class matter 
abroad than athome). It wasestimated by Con- 
sul Ayme in 1903 that the U. S. lost $2,000,000 
in orders from the West Indies alone by the lack 
of a cheap parcels post. The following table 
compares the parcels dispatched in the interna- 
tional mails by the U. S. and some of the pro- 
gressive nations of Europe: 


Number of 
parcels Value 
United States, 1906......... 264,438 Not stated 
Germany, 1904.......-.+..- 11,675,385 | over $23,000,000 
Austrias i904 ¢iemes ose ae 10,659,300 a 68,000,000 
Mrance!.Tq04i nos ote se ones 5,300,541 ie 20,000,000 
Switzerland, 1904........... 1,694,200 i 18,500,000 
Great Britain, 1905—-6....... 2,315,204 ie 18,000,000 


The rates of the International Parcels Post 
compared with the U. S. general rate for foreign 
packages of eleven cents per pound is (as 
quoted in Postal Progress): 


On parcels up to 11 pounds, for each country passed in 
territorial transit, 10 cents, 

For maritime transit: 

Distances up to 500 nautical miles, ro cents; over 500 up 
to 1,000 nautical miles, 15 cents; over 1,000 up to 3,000 
nautical miles, 20 cents; over 3,000 up to 6,000 nautical 
miles, 40 cents; over 6,000 nautical miles, 60 cents. 

A surtax of 5 cents pays for customs formalities and de- 
livery. A tax of 10 cents carries the parcel to its address by 
special messenger. 

Any country of the union may fix the value limit of par- 
cels handled in its international service, but in no case can it 
be less than $100. In most cases the value is unlimited. 
The regular rates insure unregistered parcels up to $5. Pay- 
ment of a registration fee of 5 cents insures the registered 

arcel up to $10, and an additional fee of 2 cents per $60, 
or adjacent countries, 5 cents in other cases, insures the 
parcel up to its full value. The tax for collection on delivery 
cannot be over 4 cents per $4, 1 per cent of the value col- 
lected. 

Parcels over 34 feet in any direction are subjected to an 
extra charge of 50 per cent. 

This service now covers 33 countries of the Universal Postal 
Union, and includes a population of fully 500,000,000 peo- 
ple; but not the U. S. of America. 

Of all progressive nations, too, the U. S. alone refuses to 
insure merchandise postal parcels. 


The failure of the U. S. to enter the Interna- 
tional Parcels Post has enabled the American 
express companies even to get exorbitant terms 
from foreign governments for delivering their 
parcel post matter in the U. S., so that to send a 
parcel to the U. S. from foreign countries a large 
price must be paid, a small portion of which 
goes to the foreign government for getting it 
to America and a large portion to some Ameri- 
can express company for delivering it in America. 
One sees why the express companies have been 
interested in preventing the U. S. from entering 
the International Parcels Post. Postal Progress 
gives the following figures and comments as to the 
arrangement between the British Government 
and American express companies: 

Post Express Rates, Great Britain —To New York—3 lbs., 


24c.; 7 Ibs., 48c.; 11 Ibs., 72c. To interior points—3 Ibs., 
soc.; 7 lbs., 75c.; 11 lbs., $1. 
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American Parcels to Great Britain—From New York—3 
Ibs., 49¢.; 7 Ibs., 55¢.; 11 lbs., 70c. From interior points— 
3 Ibs., goc. + 25¢., 35¢., 40C., 45¢.; 7 Ibs., 55c. + 25C., 30C., 40C., 
45C., 55C., 65¢., 70C., 75c. (according to distance); 11 Ibs., 
7OC. — 25C., 35C., 40C., 50C., 6oc., 75c., 8oc., 85c., $1, $1.10. 

Plus similar charges for similar distances on every other 
express line over which the parcel passes, plus such other 
additional charges as the express company may levy for 
transport beyond its regular offices, plus or minus such dis- 
criminations as may be given in favor of prominent persons, 
merchants, manufacturers, or fruit-growers, whose influence, 
financial or political, may be sufficient to obtain special con- 
cessions. - $ 


Fees for Customs Formalities —Postal fees—sc. Express 
post fees—48c. 
Insurance.—Parcels post convention—roc., $60; 3oc., 


$120; 55c., $600. Express post arrangement—r12¢c., $60; 
60c., $120; $1.20, $600. 

The express tax for customs formalities is nearly ten times 
the usual postal tax for a similar service. The express risk 
is from 20 to 100 per cent higher than the usual postal risk. 

The British Government was forced into this post-express 
arrangement, because for a long time our government refused 
to make any parcels post arrangement with Great Britain, 
and even now limits the reciprocal service to 4-pound 6- 
ounce parcels at 12 cents per pound. Note the express dis- 
criminations in favor of New ork City, as against the rest 
of the country: 25 cents more on a parcel to interior points 
than to New York. Note also that on these British postal 
parcels the American Express Company charges but 25 cents 
for transportation, on parcels 3 to 11 pounds from New York 
to any interior point, while it charges four or five times as 
much in many cases on domestic parcels carried to the same 
point. 


ReEForMsS ACTUALLY IN PROGRESS 


What makes it the more evident that it is only 
the lobbying of the private interests of the rail- 
roads and the express companies which prevents 
the Post-Office Department from entering these 
progressive fields is that in matters apart from 
those conflicting with the railroads and com- 
panies, the U. S. post-office is both efficient and 
progressive—far more so, indeed, than private 
interests. Its efficiency is seen in the following 
from the report of the Postmaster General (1906, 
Deaole 

The efficiency of the service has been in many respects re- 
markable, as witness the record of the registry service for 
the half-century of its existence, showing a percentage of 
loss from all causes—including burglary, theft, and fire— 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1904, of only three one 
thousandths of 1 per cent. Some private business enter- 
Ee may in certain directions yield better financial returns, 


ut they cannot show a higher standard of integrity nor 
more faithful performance of duty. 


Repeatedly when the Western Telegraph Com- 
pany fails to be able to deliver a telegram, it is 
able to deliver it through the post-office. The 
post-office is also more progressive than the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. The post- 
office is continually introducing improvements— 
the free-delivery system, money-order system, 
special delivery, railway post-offices, steamship 
post-offices, electric street postal cars, rural de- 
livery, return postals, pneumatic tubes. These 
are but the larger reforms introduced by the post- 
office. What has the Western Union to show 
compared with this? It must be remembered, 
too, that the U. S. post-office carries a letter 
across the continent and to the smallest hamlet 
for two cents. The Western Union Telegraph 
Company, for a service actually costing less, 
charges often $2 (for a telegram of anything like 
the length of a brief letter) or twenty-five cents 
for the shortest dispatch, the shortest distance 
outside of city limits. To most small hamlets 
the telegraph company gives no service,__For 
the large cities and the large services like the 
newspapers and the pool-rooms, the telegraph 
companies (see GAMBLING) give a fairly ade- 
quate service. But the post-office is cheap, 
effective, and progressive for everybody (except 
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where private transportation interests have pre- 
vented it). It has far more offices, is open longer 
hours, pays its employees better, and serves the 
public in every way far better than the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. The aim of the 
post-office is public service; the aim of the pri- 
vate monopoly is private dividends. In interna- 
ticnal postal reform, also, progress is being made 
even by the U.S. The Universal Postal Congress 
which met in Rome (Italy), April, 1906, made the 
following changes, to go into effect Oct. 1, 1907: 


(1) Reduction of the international letter rate of postage; 
(2) reduction of the rates to be paid to one country for 
transporting by its serv.ces the mails of another country in 
transit to a country beyond; (3) postal cards may bear a 
message on the left half of the front as well as upon the 
back; (4) an indemnity of 50 francs ($10) must be paid for 
the loss of a registered article; (5) the postal administration 
of any country may sell to a person applying therefor a 
coupon in exchange for which upon its presentation at a 
post-office in another country the person presenting it shall 
receive a postage-stamp of the value of 25 centimes (5 cents), 
thus enabling a person in one country to furnish his corre- 
spondent in another country with a postage-stamp with 
which to prepay postage upon his reply letter; (6) postage- 
stamps perforated to show initials or other marks must be 
recognized as valid; (7) private postal cards need not bear 
the title ‘“‘post card’’ or ‘‘postal card’’; (8) correspondence 
of prisoners of war is free of postage in international mails, 
and (9) by reason of its insular possessions the U. S. is 
granted two votes in future postal congresses, instead of 
one as heretofore. 


Wuart Micut Be 


Postal Progress advocates an international rate 
of 2 cents per ounce On letters and 1 cent for 2 
ounces on foreign general merchandise, with postal 
notes as universal bills of exchange, a perfect 
world’s money. 

For the nation, the post-office, it believes, 
should take charge of all transportation. It 
gives the following plan: 


(1) The national government, under its constitutional 
power over post-roads, to take control of the entire business 
of public transportation, and to guarantee to the holders of 
transport securities a return on their investments equal to 
the average annual return of the past ten years, a similar 
return on their cost to be guaranteed on roads recently built. 
(This will insure absolute safety to the investments of sav- 
ings-banks and similar associations. It will insure more 
than a square deal to railway speculators.) 

(2) The maintenance, extension, and operation of the con- 
solidated system to be under the control and management 

of an extended postal department, including 


A General the engineering corps of the army and navy; 
Freight all postal employees to be enlisted as men are 
elg now enlisted in the army and navy. The 
and government engineers entrusted with the 
Passenger building and maintenance of the Panama Ca- 
Post nal may be safely entrusted with the care 


of all our public highways. To prevent 
waste, the post-road policy of the national 
government should be the same as the high- 
way policy of the different states, viz.: Any 
community, town, county, or state, asking for an extension of 
post-roads, should pay some share of the cost. Local roads 
may, perhaps, be left to local control, as local roads are now 
left to the care of the smaller communities within the different 
states. But the whole business must be under the general 
jurisdiction of the national government. 

(3) As to funds, U. S. 2 per cent thirty-year bonds are 
worth 1os. The nation will find no difficulty in raising 
money to build and maintain its own roads. It is a most 
wasteful policy to pay the Harrimans and the Hills 8 or 1o 
per cent, or more, for money to build the highways of the 
people, when the people themselves are glad to furnish the 
national government with funds at less than 2 per cent. 
Every additional mile of post-road, moreover, will raise the 
public credit, for to its own value will be added the increased 
value of the district which it serves. 

(4) Make the very lowest less than car-load rate on mer- 
chandise the uniform rate for the station-to-station service, 
adding thereto the lowest possible rate for collection and 
delivery, to the end that we may have a universal door-to- 
door rate within the entire public service. 

A door-to-door rate of 1 cent a pound or less on small 
merchandise parcels, 25 cents on 1o0-pound parcels, may 
be found quite practicable, once our public transport service 
is brought under the post-office. On products usually trans- 


, trains, stops once in forty or fi 
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ported in ton lots—coal, brick, ore, etc.—a rate of 40 or 50 
cents per ton, station to station, with corresponding rates 
for collection and delivery, may suffice to meet the situation. 
“There should be no wholesale rates as against retail rates, 
no more so than in buying postage-stamps.’’—Hon. L 
Coffin, Late Railroad Commusstoner of Iowa. 

Passenger fares: Local traffic with frequent stops, five 
cents per trip. Express traffic, stops every fifteen or twenty 
miles, twenty-five cents per aod Through traffic on fast 

ty miles, $1 per trip, with 
reasonable charges for transport between the home and the 
station. 

The possibilities as to low transport rates under a well-co- 
ordinated system of transportation are altogether beyond 
imagination. It is estimated that a saving of fully $50,000,- 
ooo a year could be made in the transport service of the city of 
New York alone, if the entire business were in the hands of 
one well-equipped organization, run in the public interest. 
Vice-president Buckland, of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R., is 
quoted as saying that $15,000,000 a year could be saved to 
the people within his railroad province under a door-to-door 
freight transport service undertaken by the railroad in con- 
nection with the trolley lines. 


POVERTY (see also PAUPERISM AND PooR 
RELIEF; Poor-Laws (English)): We consider in 
this article: (1) the facts and statistics of poverty; 
(2) the social effects; (3) the causes; (4) methods 
of relief. 

I. Facts and Statistics 


Statistics of poverty do not and probably can- 
not exist in any exact form, first, because there 
is no exact standard of poverty, and secondly, 
because in no country are there any official or 
generally complete returns as to the whole num- 
ber of the poor. In most countries there are 
statistics as to the number receiving public 
relief, and to a less extent as to those in receipt of 
private charity, but even this is not complete, 
while there are undoubtedly in all countries at 
least some who must be called poor, since they 
are without the means to adequately support 
family life, who, for one reason or another, never 
receive any aid, while in all countries the number 
of those out of work at least a portion of the time, 
and therefore out of the means of subsistence, 
is by no means small. How many poor, there- 
fore, there are in any country, no man knows. 
We have but estimates and approximations, 

The estimates usually given vary with the 
meaning given to the word “‘poor.’’ Some mean 
by it those in receipt of public relief; but these 
are ‘‘paupers.’”’ Others mean by it those in 
receipt of any kind of public or private relief; 
but ‘‘dependents’’ is a better term for this class. 
Others mean by it those in need of such relief; 
whether they receive it or not, a more philosophical 
use, but practically limiting the word to the 
class in permanent need of relief—the class unable 
to support itself, or at least not supporting itself 
—and do not include in the number the tem- 
porarily unemployed or unfortunate. Others 
mean by the word any who for any reason, for 
any appreciable period, are not in receipt of 
enough income to maintain life and renew it, on 
the plane of bare existence on the present social 
plane. In Charles Booth’s investigations as to 
life and labor in London, he found it necessary 
to adopt a standard for the measure of poverty 
and he defined the poor as “‘those living in a 
state of struggle to obtain the necessaries of life’’ ; 
the very poor being “‘those who live in a state of 
chronic want.’ He divides the very poor into 
the lowest class of occasional laborers, loafers, or 
semicriminals and those with only casual earn- 
ings. The poor he divides into those with 
intermittent earnings and those with small ir- 
regular earnings. He says that ‘‘it is clear that 
in studying the problems of poverty, we have 
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to deal not alone with those who claim public 
relief as paupers, or who claim private charity 
as beggars, but with the great army from which 
these classes are constantly recruited, the army 
of those who live at or under the line of poverty— 
a great army living at a deprest rate of life, and 
tending to reduce the vitality of the whole popu- 
lation. 
THE UNITED STATES 


The number of paupers in almshouses in the 
U. S. in 1903, as reported by the census, was 
81,764. (See PaupERisM.) But this is only one 
class of the poor in any country. 

Professor Bushnell, in Professor Henderson’s 
‘“‘Modern Methods of Charity,’’ says that ‘‘the 
total number of public and private abnormal 
dependents in the U. S. must not be far from 
3,000,000, or one twenty-fifth of the total popula- 
tion of the country at an annual expense of nearly 
$200,000,000, or one tenth of the total wage 
income of all the manufacturing establishments 
of the country.” 


THE NuMBER OF DEPENDENTS, DELINQUENTS, AND DEFEC- 
TIVES RECEIVING PuBLIc AID OR SUPPORTED BY PRIVATE 
CHARITIES, ESTIMATED BY Pror. C. J. BUSHNELL; FROM 
Strate Reports, IN Professor HENDERSON'S ‘‘MODERN 
MeTHOps oF CHARITY,” pp. 385-390. 


Per 
Expense 
cent of Annual 
STATE Number popu- expense techy 
lation 
Massachusetts... 415,730 14. |$12,121,696 23.51 
Connecticut... . 100,000 ro 4,000,000 28. 
New York..... 160,000 2s 25,000,000 18.00 
Pennsylvania. . 110,000 1.7 | 26,000,000 20.00 
Obios2ias cst 100,000 2.4 5,034,886 12.00 
Michigan...... 100,000 4. B49 {2528'S 
Wisconsin...... 15,000 0.7 I,000,000 | 3—-4.00 
Calitorbia Sioee wiperieiae cinleil le mantetee 2,667,000 10.00 
‘Totaliccs.: 1,000,730 4. © 1S78,6723707 |) Sob d.es 


In comparing these figures with those of other states it 
must be remembered that they are for those receiving public 
aid or reported by private charities. Many more received 
unreported charity. The high percentages for Massachusetts 
and Connecticut are therefore partly due to a more complete 
registration of private charities and more largely, probably, 
to the fact that in the East dependents are more generally 

Jaced in institutions, than in the West, where institutions 
Fave not been equally developed. Many Eastern and far 
Western cities give no outdoor relief. Higher percentages, 
therefore, may not always mean more paupers, but better 
care for them. 


This number of 3,000,000 receiving reported 
aid is the same number estimated in 1890 by 
Charles D. Kellogg, then secretary of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, and by Prof. 
R. T. Ely (North American Review, April, 1891). 
But these figures are only of those receiving 
known aid. It by no means includes all the poor 
according to Mr. Booth’s definition, Using the 
word in that sense, Mr. Robert T. Hunter 
estimates the total number of the poor in the U. 
S. at 10,000,000. (See special article, PovERTY 
IN THE U.S.) Of New York State, the wealthiest, 
he says: ‘‘In 1899 18 per cent of the people in 
New York State received public or private char- 
ity. In 1903 14 per cent of the families of 
Manhattan were evicted. Every year about 10 
per cent of those who die in Manhattan have 
pauper burial.” 


TREAT BRITAIN 


The number receiving public relief in Great 
Britain (besides those receiving private charity 
or not receiving relief) is 1,142,357. 
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Says a Fabian tract (1906): 


We clog our pipes poor relief with irksome and degrading 
conditions, so that the honest poor often die lingering deaths 
rather than accept it. Mr. Charles Booth states that ‘as 
regards entering the workhouse, it is the one point on which 
no difference of opinion exists among the poor. The aversion 
to the ‘house’ is absolutely universal, and almost any suf- 
fering and privation will be endured by people rather than 
go into it’’ (‘‘ The Aged Poor in England and Wales’’). Yet 
the paupers in actual receipt of public relief on one day num- 
ber more than a million: 


Number Cost 


England and Wales, Jan. 1, 1905.... 
Scotland ,Janl)25)) ro04in. - 0. 51) 
Treland, Jan..7,:1905% Jcsiss ls salou mee 


932,267| 413,369,494 
106,850 1,302,001 
103,240 1,033,168 


1,142,357| 415,704,723 


(Report of Local Government Board, England and Wales, 
Cd—2,661; Report of Local Government Board, Scotland, 
riot as Report of Local Government Board, Ireland, 

—2,655. 


But these are by no means all the poor. The 
Fabian tract gives the following statements from 
authorities: 


Nine hundred and thirty-nine out of every 1,000 persons 
(about half of whom are adults) die without property worth 
speaking of, and 961 out of every 1,000 withoa: furniture, 
investments, or eltects worth £300 (Mulhall, Dictionary of 
Statistics, from Probate Duty Returns, p. 279). 

From returns obtained from 8,121 private and government 
works, employing 862,365 persons, it appears that the aver- 
age annual wage per head amounted to only £48. These 
returns include the police and other public servants, but do 
not take any account of agricultural and general laborers 
Serer rey of Labor Department, Board of Trade, 1893- 
1894, C—7,565). 

B S. Rowntree estimated that the average income from 
all sources of the 11,560 working-class families in York in 
1899 was 32s. 8}d. per week, or £85 a year. But 1,465 fam- 
ilies, comprizing 7,230 persons, that is, 15.46 per cent of the 
wage-earning class and 9.91 per cent of the population of 
York, were living in “‘primary poverty,” that is, on less 
than enough to provide the minimum of food, clothing, and 
shelter. And, in addition, 13,072 persons, or 17.93 per cent 
of the population, were living in ‘‘secondary poverty,” that 
is, on earnings which would be sufficient if spent with rigid 
economy and perfect wisdom, but were insufficient because 
in part misspent on drink and betting or through ignorant 
housekeeping. ‘‘ The wages paid for unskilled labor in York 
are insufficient to provide food, shelter, and clothing ade- 
quate to maintain a family of moderate size in a state of bare 
physical efficiency.’’ No less than 52 per cent of “primary”’ 
poverty was due to low wages alone (‘‘Poverty,” 2d ed., 
pp. 83, 120, 133). 

Of the great permanent army of the ‘‘unemployed,” no 
reliable statistics can be obtained. From returns rendered 
to the Labor Department of the Board of Trade by trade- 
unions, it appears that in the seven years, 1896-1902, the 
mean percentage of members unemployed was 3.3 (Annual 
Report of Labor Department, Board of Trade, 1901-2, Cd— 
1,755). The average number of persons in London whose 
home is the ‘‘common lodging-house”’ is over 30,000; over 
1,100 are every night found in the ‘casual wards.”’ 

As regards the 4,000,000 persons in the metropolis, Mr. 
Charles Booth tells us that 37,610, or 0.9 per cent, are in the 
lowest class (occasional laborers, loafers, and semicriminals); 
316,834, or 7.5 per cent, in the next (casual labor, hand-to- 
mouth existence, chronic want); 938,293, or 22.3 per cent, 
form ‘‘the poor”’ (including alike those whose earnings are 
small, because of irregularity of employment, 
and those whose work, tho regular, is ill 
paid). These classes, on or below the ‘‘ pov- 
erty line’’ of earnings not exceeding a guinea 
a week per family, number together 1,292,737, 
or 30.7 per cent of the whole population. 4; 
these must be added 99,830 inmates of work- 


London’s 
Poverty 


houses, hospitals, prisons, industrial schools, etc., making 


altogether nearly 1,400,000 persons in this one city alone 
whose condition even the most optimistic social student can 
hardly deem satisfactory (‘‘Labor and Life of the People,”’ 
edited by Charles Booth, 1891, vol. ii., pp. 20-21). __ 

The ultimate fate of these victims it is not easy adequately 
to realize. In London alone, in 1902, no less than 34 persons, 
of whom 24 were fifty years old and upward, were certified 
by the verdicts of coroners’ juries to have died of starvation, 
or accelerated by privation (H.C.—279). Actual starvation 
is, however, returned as the cause of death in but a few cases 
annually; and it is well known that many thousands of deaths 
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are directly due to long-continued underfeeding and expo- 
sure. Young children especially suffer. 

In England and Wales, in 1904, 90,776 deaths were regis- 
tered as having taken place in workhouses, infirmaries, hos- 
pitals, and asylums, or 16.51 per cent of the total deaths; 
the proportion during the ten years immediately preceding 
having averaged 14.25 per cent. Of these, 48,884 occurred 
in workhouses, 32,141 in hospitals, and 9,751 in lunatic 
asylums. 

In London, in 1904, one person in every three died in the 
workhouse, hospital, or lunatic asylum. Out of 75,558 
deaths, 31,513 being under twenty years of age, 13,845 were 
in workhouses, 10,806 in hospitals, and 504 in lunatic asy- 
lums, or, altogether, 25,155 in public institutions (Registrar- 
General’s Report, 1904, Cd—z2,617). 

It is worth notice.that a large number of those compelled 
in their old age to resort to the workhouse have made in- 
effectual efforts at thrifty provision for their declining years. 
In 1890-91, out of 175,852 inmates of workhouses (one third 
being children, and another third women), no fewer than 14,- 
808 have been members of benefit societies. In 4,593 cases 
the society had broken up, usually from insolvency (House 
of Commons Return, 1891, Nos. 366 and 130—B). It is 
probable that one in every three London adults will be 
driven into these refuges to die, and the proportion in the 
case of the ‘‘manual-labor class’’ must of course be still 
larger. And the number of persons who die while in receipt 
of outdoor relief is not included in this calculation. As in 
1902-3 the mean number of outdoor paupers in the metropo- 
lis was 44,899 (Cd—1,700), and the average death-rate in 
London was 18.7 per 1,000, it may be assumed that upward 
of 1,000 persons died while in receipt. of outdoor relief—often 
from its being insufficient. 


For other countries, see those countries. 


II. The Effects of Poverty 


We quote upon this point from a classic state- 
ment, written by Mr. Ira Steward, the father of 
the eight-hour philosophy, and published in 
the ‘‘Fourth Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of the Statistics of Labor’’ (1873). He 
says: 


Poverty is the great fact with which the labor movement 
deals. The problems that now most disturb and.perplex 
mankind will be solved when the masses are no longer poor. 
Poverty makes the poor poorer, and independence impossi- 
ble. It corrupts judges, ministers, legislators, and statesmen. 
It decides marriages, shortens human life, hinders education, 
and embarrasses progress in every direction. It gives rise, 
directly and indirectly, to more anxiety, suffering, and crime 
than all other causes combined. Poverty crams cities, and 
their tenement-houses, with people whose conduct and votes 
endanger the republic. The dangerous classes are always 
poor. There isa closer relation between poverty and slavery 
than the average abolitionist ever recognized. . . . The anti- 
slavery idea was that every man had the right to go and 
come at his will. The labor movement asks how much 
this abstract right is worth, without the power to exercise 
it. .. . The laborer instinctively feels that something of 
slavery still remains, or that something of freedom is yet to 
come, and he is not much interested in the antislavery theory 
of liberty. He wants a fact, which the labor movement un- 
dertakes to supply. 

But has not the middle class its poverty—a poverty that 
should excite the most anxiety, and the most searching 

inquiry? They are a large majority of the 
people, and their poverty is generally care- 
Poverty fully concealed. . , . The middle classes have 
Affects All the strongest motives for never making any 
ects arade or public complaint of their poverty. 
SS advertise oneself destitute, is to be with- 
out credit. . . . Poverty that publishes or ar- 
gues one’s incapacity closes many a door to more profitable 
or advantageous situations or promotions. The more ex- 
pensive and superior style of living adopted by the middle 
classes must, therefore, be considered in the light of an in- 
vestment, made from the soundest considerations of expedi- 
ency. . . . Very few among them are saving money; many 
of them are in debt; and all they can earn for years is, in 
many cases, mortgaged, to pay such debt—‘‘debt that in- 
creases the load of the future, with the burden which the 
present cannot bear.” . . . The poverty of the great middle 
classes consists in the fact that they have only barely enough 
to cover up their poverty, and that they are within a few 
days of want, if through sickness or other misfortune employ- 
ment suddenly stops. .. . i 

But the most alarming fact concerning the poverty of the 
native middle classes in this commonwealth is that, for two 
or three decades past, marriages and births have so far 
decreased among them that we are nearly or quite justified 
in saying that they are now dying faster than their children 
are being born; and that it is to foreign sources (and to Amer- 
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“either the poor man’s slave, or t 


Poverty 


icans born in other states), and to the lower class of native- 
born, we must credit the present increase in our census 
returns. . . . With the mass of intelligent people, early or 
late marriages, and few or no children, is largely a question 
of poverty and wealth. ... 

Poverty, however, falls most crushingly on woman, In all 
countries, and in all ages, among the lower and middle’ 
classes, she has worked harder, and for less pay, than men. 
A woman who has no resources for a living except from the 
labor of her own hands is plore Ry sure to become in time, 

e rich man’s plaything; 
to marry for a home, or do worse. To make 
prostitution unnecessary is a part of the prob- 


The Cause lem of social science; but prostitution means 
of Intem- &¢tting a living. The science that will solve 
this problem will easily dispose of war, in- 

perance temperance, financial convulsions, and a 


dozen other evils that now disturb the peace 

of the race. Poverty is the mainspring of 
selfishness, for it is the destitution of the mass of mankind 
that prevents them from thinking and doing for others; 
As Mill says, “all their thoughts are required for them- 
selves." . . . The two classes most peculiarly open to the 
temptation of intemperance are the very poor and the 
very rich young men. ... The steps of some young men 
turn finally to the light, warm, welcome saloon, not from 
force of shape for they have never yet drunk enough 
to create the craving for stimulating beverages, nor because 
it is fashionable, for their wages are not sufficient to lift 
them up to that level; but because they are without homes, 
and are starving for society. 

The sons of the wealthy have homes, and all that money 
can bring for their entertainment. But in many cases they 
have nothing whatever to do. They are corrupted by idle- 
ness,,and it is their extreme wealth that makes their hours of 
idleness possible. . . . The most terrible of all stagnations is 
idleness. It means moral and social rottenness, and intem- 
perance is only a single manifestation of it. . . . 

No one is fully educated until the discipline of hard labor 
has been added to the culture of books, travel, and good 
society, and, on the other hand, no one is educated who has 
had no chance to learn anything but to work hard and stead- 
ily, and to ‘‘ know his place.”’ . . . The law of ‘“‘supply and 
demand,” so often quoted as regulating wages and prices, 
means nothing, more nor less, than the great fact of the pov- 
erty of the poor, and the power and comparative independence 
of the wealthy. . . . Starving men will always bid for wages 
at starvation prices. ... The law of supply and demand 
is said to regulate the price of commodities, but the “‘de- 
mand” is limited by the great fact of the poverty of the mass 
of consumers, ... “A glut in the market’’ has never yet 
meant anything more than that millions of people are too 
poor to pay for the food, clothes, houses, books, and oppor- 
tunities that are waiting for customers. .. . 

It is poverty that compels one man to borrow of another, 
and the price paid for the use of the money loaned is what 
we call interest—so that interest on money is poverty 
again. . . . It is the enormous profits made directly upon 
the labor of the wage classes, and indirectly through the re- 
sults of their labor, that, first, keeps them poor, and, second, 
furnishes the capital that is finally loaned back to them 
Agape « 

It is clear that the large fortunes accumulated by the 
wealthy can only be defended upon the theory that their 
services are actually worth the compensation they receive. 
Are their services worth the price charged? . . . If it is fair to 
ask hands how much they could do without brains, it is just 
as fair to ask brains how long they could live without hands. 
The alternative presented to mankind, in case the services 
of managers were withdrawn, is a reduced rate of production, 
which means poverty. But, on the other hand, the alterna- 
tive presented to those who manage labor, in case the so- 
called brainless workers were withdrawn, is death, or hard 
work with their own hands, for fields were never tilled, nor 

houses reared, nor garments made, nor food 
cooked, without manual labor. . . . The cap- 


Poverty _ital of the capitalist is not simply the wealth 
Causes Low he has somehow acquired, tho this is, indeed, 
a very important part of his capital. The 

Wages other part, without which the first would be 


worthless, and to which the political econo- 

mist seldom, or never, refers, but to which we 
now call special attention, is the great and terrible fact of the 
poverty of the masses. It is their poverty, destitution, and 
consequent dependence, that compel them, every day of 
their lives, to make the best terms possible with those who 
hold in their possession the surplus wealth of the world. . . . 


III. Causes of Poverty 


These are of necessity so numerous and com- 
plex, that sociologists to-day no longer attempt 
to analyze them or even state them, and much 
less venture opinion as to how far different 
causes contribute to the result. The most that 
can be done, scientifically, is to say that such and 
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such causes tend to produce poverty, and that 
some causes seem to be more potential than 
others. Life as it affects poverty is seen to-day 
to be too complex for statistical or any form of 
exact analysis. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to a scientific 
tabulation and valuation of different causes is the 
one made in 1894 by Prof. A. G. Warner, and 
published in his ‘‘American Charities.’ He 
has collected and tabulated the results of in- 
vestigations into the causes of thousands of 
actual cases of poverty in the U.S., England, and 
Germany. His table includes practically all the 
findings, as to actual cases of poverty, made ina 
scientific way by trained investigators; and em- 
bodies the results of investigations by the charity 
organization societies of Baltimore, Buffalo, and 
New York City, the associated charities of 
Boston and Cincinnati, the studies of Charles 
Booth in Stepney and St. Pancras parishes in 
London, the statements of Béhmert (‘‘Armen- 
wesen in 76 Deutschen Stadten”’) for seventy-six 
German cities, published in 1886. It will be seen 
that here, if anywhere, we have a scientific analysis 
of the facts of the case, as collected by persons 
without particular bias. 

We quote on p. 937 only his percentages. The 
conclusions and especially the averages of the 
table, however, should not be used without read- 
ing the explanations that follow it. 

Of this table Professor Warner says (pp. 36, 37); 


The first duty of one presenting such a table as this is to 
indicate clearly what it doesnot show. It deals, as already 
indicated, only with the exciting causes of poverty; and yet 
this fact is not kept clearly in mind, even by careful workers. 
Mr. Booth, for instance, includes ‘pauper association and 
heredity”’ in this list of causes; and the American societies 
include ‘‘nature and location of abode.’’ Both of these are 
by their nature predisposing causes, rather than immediate 
or exciting causes; and it is confusing to mix the two. Sec- 
ondly, many of the persons whose cases are here tabulated 

have been, as Mr. Booth says, the football of 
all the causes in ne list. Under =o a 
cumstances to pick out one cause, and ca 
mete it the most important, is a purely arbitrary 
or table = roceeding. Any one of the causes might 
have been inadequate to produce pauperism, 
had not others cooperated with it. A man is 
drunk and breaks his leg; is the cause ‘‘accident”’ or “‘ drink?” 
When this question was submitted to a group of charity or- 
ganization workers, it was very promptly answered by two of 
them; but their answers were different. A man has been 
shiftless all his life, and is now old; is the cause of poverty 
shiftlessness or old age? A man is out of work because he is 
lazy and inefficient. One has to know him quite well before 
they can be sure that laziness is the cause. Perhaps there is 
hardly a single case in the whole 7,000 where destitution has 
resulted from a single cause. .. . 

The impossibility of giving an accurate statistical descrip- 
tion of the facts is still clearer when we try to separate the 
causes indicating misconduct from those indicating mis- 
fortune. Back of disease may be either misconduct or mis- 
fortune. The imprisonment of the breadwinner indicates 
misconduct on his part, but may only indicate misfortune 
on the part of wife and children. The same is true in the 
case of abandoned children and neglect by relatives. This 
particular classification is made in deference to popular in- 
quiry only. In the writer’s opinion its chief value consists 
in showing how little it is worth. 

But after all possible allowance has been made for the 
‘‘personal equation”’ of the investigator, and for all the in- 
evitable inconclusiveness of the figures, there is a residuum of 
information to be got from the tables. They give, as well as 
such statistics can, the conclusions reached by those who are 
studying pauperism at first hand. If the figures furnished 
by all the investigators were added together into one great 
total, and this only were put before him, the author would 
indeed hesitate to base any conclusions whatever upon it. 
But when it is found that different investigators, at different 
times, in different places, reach conclusions which, while vary- 
ing in many and often inexplicable ways, are yet in agree- 
ment as regards certain important facts, we can but think 
that the figures to some extent reflect actual conditions. 


It will be seen from this table that the chief 
single cause of poverty, as here studied, is sick- 
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ness or death in the families of the poor. Lack 
of work stands second, altho, if the averages as to 
lack of work, insufficient work, and poorly paid 
work be added together, as well they might be, 
they form the supreme cause of poverty. Drink 
stands third, tho only one half as great a cause 
as unemployment. Says Professor Warner (pp. 
60 and 65): 


Probably nothing in the tables of the causes of poverty, as 
ascertained by cold counting, will more surprize the average 
reader than the fact that intemperance is held to be the chief 
cause in only from one fifteenth to one fifth of the cases, and 
that where an attempt is made to learn in how many cases 
it had a contributory influence, its presence cannot be traced 
at all in more than 28.1 per cent of the cases. (See INTEM- 
PERANCE.) Professor Warner sums up the case by saying: 
“The general conclusion regarding drink as a cause of pov- 
erty is sufficiently well formulated by Mr. Booth. ‘Of drink 
in all its combinations, adding to every trouble, undermi- 
ning every effort after good, destroying the homeand cursing 
the young lives of the children, the stories tell enough. It 
does not stand in apparent chief cause in as many cases as 
sickness and old age; but if it were not for drink, sickness 
and old age could be better met.’”’ 


It will also be seen from the table that causes 
indicating misconduct average only 21.3 per cent, 
while causes indicating misfortune average 74.4, 
or over three times as much. Four per cent of 
the cases are not classified; but the causes in- 
dicated as unclassified belong to causes indicating 
misfortune much more than misconduct, at least 
as far as the individual studied is concerned. 
How far poverty is the result of other people's 
misconduct or hereditary misconduct is not here 
shown. But as for the persons immediately 
concerned, misfortune is shown to be nearly four 
times as much the cause of poverty as their mis- 
conduct. 

This seems to be the most careful analysis 
of the causes of poverty yet made; but not all 
will accept its conclusions. Certain schools of 
thought are apt to find the especial evil they 
attack the main cause of poverty. (See SINGLE 
Tax; TEMPERANCE; MALTHUSIANISM.) 

Mr. Robert Treat Paine, in an address read 
at the International Congress of Charities, Cor- 
eee and Philanthropy, at Chicago, in 1893, 
sai 


Has not the new charity organization movement too long 
been content to aim at a system to relieve or even uplift ju- 
diciously single cases without asking if there are not prolific 
causes permanently at work to create want, vice, crime, 
disease, and death; and whether these causes may not be 
wholly or in large degree eradicated? If such causes of pau- 
perism exist, how vain to waste our energies on single cases 
of relief, when society should rather aim at removing the 
prolific sources of all the wo. 

The four great causes of pauperism and of degraded city 
life have long seemed to me to be these: 1. Foul homes. 2. 
Intoxicating drink. 3. Neglect of child life. 4. Indiscrim- 
inate almsgiving. 


Mr. Charles Booth counts up twenty-three 
principal causes of pauperism (‘‘Pauperism and 
the Endowment of Old Age,”’ p. 9): 

“‘Crime, vice, drink, laziness, pauper associa- 
tion, heredity, mental disease, temper, incapacity, 
early marriage, large family, extravagance, lack 
of work, trade misfortune, restlessness, no re- 
lations, death of husband, desertion, death of 
father or mother, sickness, accident, ill luck, old 
age.” He says, ‘‘that, as causes, old age stands 
on sickness next, and then comes drink” (p. 
148). 

Among 1,610 cases, however, of the poor and 
very poor in London, he shows 4 per cent due to 
“‘loafing,’’ 14 to drink, 27 to illness, large families, 
or other misfortunes, to ‘‘questions of em- 
ployment” (‘‘Labor and Life of the People,” 
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Poverty THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


vol. i. p. 147). <A large part of this lack of em- 
ployment may be among the old. 


Mr, J. G. Godard, in his ‘“‘ Poverty, Its Genesis and Exo- 
dus,’’ argues that waste of wealth, poverty itself, are prom- 
inent causes of poverty, but that the main cause is unequal 
distribution. e argues that men must be poor, either be- 
cause there is not enough produced for all, because some of it 
is wasted, or because some get too much. He shows for 
England that, tho relatively the number of the poor is some- 
what less to-day than it was, the annual wealth produced is 
nearly double what it was three generations ago, and ‘‘never 
in the whole history of England, excepting during the dis- 
astrous period at the beginning of the century, has the abso- 
lute number of the very poor been so great as it is now” 
(J. A. Hobson’s ‘‘Problems of Poverty,” p. 26, 1891). Is 
there then, he asks, not enough produced? He shows that 
the total annual income of the United Kingdom in round 
numbers may be placed at £1,350,000,000 (Mr. Giffin, in his 
‘Essays on Finance,”’ vol. ii., pp. 460-472, estimating it in 
1886 at £1,270,000,000). Dividing this by the population 
of the census returns for 1891 (37,740,283), he gets £35 per 
annum ($175) for each individual, or £175 ($875) for each 
family of five. He says, “Insufficient production of wealth 
may then be regarded as an actual cause of poverty, but one 
of minor influence.’”’ A more important cause of poverty he 
considers to be the waste of wealth. He quotes Professor 
Marshall as saying (‘‘Principles of Economics,”’ vol. i., p. 
731), ‘‘Perhaps £100,000,000 annually are spent even by the 
working classes, and £400,000,000 by the rest of the popu- 
lation of England, in ways that do little or 
nothing toward making life nobler or truly 
happier.”” This means a waste of over one 
third of the whole. Poverty itself, he shows, 
causes much poverty. It checks profitable 

roduction; it causes large amounts of waste; 
eads to unequal distribution, compelling the 
poor to work for low wages. But, above all, he considers 
unjust distribution the main cause of poverty. He says 
(giving authorities for his conclusion), ‘One thirty-eighth of 
the population possess on the average £5,000 per head, and 
thirty thirty-eighths of population possess on the average £6 
per head. Inequality of distribution can scarcely be carried 
much turther.”” Of the annual income he says: “Thirty 
million weekly wage-earners obtain £500,000,000 only; the 
remaining 8,000,000 persons thus receiving £850,000,000. 
This means that the average annual income of the one class 
is less than £17 per head, and the average annual income 
is more than £106 per head.”’ (For other statements on this 
point and for authorities, and for similar facts as to the U.S., 
see WEALTH.) 


Unequal 
Distribution 


IV. Methods of Relief 


For what is being done in various countries 
directly to relieve poverty, see article PAUPERISM 
AND Poor ReuiEF. For what is being done in- 
directly, but perhaps quite as effectively, see the 
various measures, CHARITY ORGANIZATION So- 
cIETY; O_p-AGE PrEnsions; LABOR COLONIES; 
GARDEN CiT1ES; Housinc QUESTION; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT; PAWN-SHOPS; TEMPERANCE; SETTLEMENT; 
INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES; TRADE-UNIONS; SIN- 
GLE Tax; SocraALisM, etc. We consider in this 
section simply the principal general methods or 
varieties of relief which have been proposed. 

Mr. Charles Booth (g.v.), who perhaps has 
studied the facts of modern city poverty as care- 
fully as any other one man, divides the residents 
of the poorer sections of London into eight 
classes and then states his principal method of 
relief. His classification and proposals are as 
follows: 


(A) The lowest class of occasional laborers, loafers, and 
semicriminals; (B) the very poor, with casual earnings; (C) 
those of intermittent earnings; (D) of small regular earnings; 
(E) those of regular standard earnings, above the line of 
poverty; (F) the higher classes of laborers; (G) the lower 
middle class; (H) the upper middle class. Class A he thinks 
could be “‘harried out of existence’’ (‘‘ Life and Labor of the 
People,” vol. i., p. 169). Class B he thinks presents the main 
problem. It is de trop. The competition of B drags down 
C and D, and that of C and D hangs heavily upon E. We 
gain nothing from B. All that B does could be done by C 
and D in their now idle hours. . . . To bring Class B under 
State regulation would be to control the springs of pauperism.’ 
Hence he would put them under State control. He says: 
“These people should be allowed to live as families in indus- 
trial groups, planted wherever land and building material 
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were cheap, being well housed, well fed, and well warmed; 
and taught, trained, and employed from morning to night on 
work indoors and out, for themselves or on government ac- 
count; in the building of their own dwellings, in the cultiva- 
tion of the land, in the making of furniture. . . . There would 
be no competition with the outside world. . . . What is the 
poor-law system? It is a limited form of socialism—a social- 
istic community (aided from outside) living in the midst of 

an individualist nation. My idea is to make 

the dual system, socialism in the arms of in- 


Views of dividualism, under which we already live, 
Charles more efficient by extending somewhat the 
- sphere of the former, and making the division 

Booth of function more distinct. Our individualism 


fails because our socialism is incomplete. In 

taking charge of the lives of the incapable, 
State socialism finds its proper work, and by doing it com- 
pletely would relieve us fi a serious danger.” 

More recently Mr. Booth, in his ‘‘ Pauperism and the Endow- 
ment of Old Age,’’ finding pauperism largely a problem of 
the aged (see above), has proposed a vast scheme for pension- 
ing all aged persons. (See OLD-AGE PENSIONS.) 


The Rev. Samuel Barnett, of St. Jude’s, White- 
chapel, London, warden of Toynbee Hall, is even 
more radical. He says (‘‘Practicable Socialism,” 
revised edition, pp. 101-107): 


Individuals have given their money and their time, their 
failure is notorious, and societies have been formed to direct 
their efforts. The failure of these societies is not equally 
notorious, but few thinkers retain the hope that societies will 
reform society and make the conditions of living such that 
people will be able to grow in wisdom and in stature to the 
full height of their manhood. . If it were a sight to make men 
and angels weep, to see one rich man struggling with the 
poverty of a street, making himself poor only to make others 
discontented paupers, it is as sad a sight to see societies hope- 
lessly beaten and hardened into machines with no reach 
beyond their grasp. The deadness of these societies or their 
ill-directed efforts have roused, in the shape of charity or- 
ganization workers, a most striking missionary enterprise. 
The history of the movement as a mission has yet to be writ- 
ten; the names of its martyrs stand in the list of the ‘‘un- 
known good,” but the most earnest members of a charity 
organization society cannot hope that organized almsgiving 
will be powerful so to alter conditions as to make the life 
of the poor a life worth living. Societies which absorb much 


- wealth, and which relieve their subscribers of their responsi- 


bility, are failing; it remains only to adopt the principle of 
the education act, of the poor-law, and of other socialistic 
legislation, and call on society to do what societies fail to do. 
There is much which may be urged in favor 
of such a course. It is only society, or to use 


Views of the title by which society expresses itself in 
Canon towns, it is only town councils which can 

cover all the ground and see that each locality 

Barnett gets equal treatment. . . . The first need is 


better dwellings. . . . Insanitary conditions 

and high rents are the points to which con- 
sideration must be directed. . . . Wise town councils, con- 
scious of the mission they have inherited, could destroy 
every court and crowded alley, and put in their places healthy 
dwellings; they could make water so cheap, and bathing 
places so common, that cleanliness should no longer be a 
hard virtue; they could open playgrounds and take away 
from a city the reproach of its gutter children; they could 
provide gardens, libraries, and conversation rooms; they 
could open picture-galleries and concerts; they could light 
and clean the streets of the poor quarters; they could give 
medicine to heal the sick, money to the old and poor, a 
training for the neglected, and a home for the friendless. 
The first elas ts work is to rouse the town councils to the 
sense of their powers; to make them feel that their reason of 
being is not political but social, that their duty is not to pro- 
tect the pockets of the rich, but tosave the people. ... If 
it be urged that when town councils do for social reform all 
which can be done, the condition will still be unsatisfactory, 
I agree; . . . no social reform will be adequate which does 
not touch social relations, bind classes by friendship, and 
pass through the medium of friendship the spirit which in- 
spires righteousness and devotion. If therefore the first 
practical work of reformers be to rouse town councils, their 
second is to associate volunteers who will work with the 
official bodies. . As a rule it may be laid down that the 
voluntary work is most effective which is in connection with 
official work. . . . Teetotal advocates will- preach in vain 
that drunkenness is the root of all evil, and that a nation of 
abstainers will be either a healthy, a happy, or a thoughtful 
nation. Thrift will be seen to be powerless to do more than 
to create a smug and transient respectability, ... The 
patinelieation of luxury must be the object of social re- 
ormers. 


Mr. Robert Treat. Paine, of Boston, Mass., 
president of the Associated Charities of that city 
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since 1878, in the address above quoted, opposes 
Mr. Booth’s plan, but is almost equally radical. 
He says: 


The problem of poor relief in great cities has got to be 
restated in ampler terms. The diseases of 
society are more aggravated, the dangers are 
graver, the need of radical remedies is more 


Robert 
Treat Paine and fairly faced. . . 


When the poorsink below their poverty into 

pauperism, and pauperism becomes hopeless 

and degraded and brutal; when powerful and prolific causes 

are at work to swell the rising tide—the day has gone when 
it is enough to go on dealing with details. ... 

Pauperism is assuming a new and more terrible type in 
the largest cities, where paupers have lived so long in this 
condition that they know nothing better. . . . Strong drink 
is almost the sole solace of their dull routine... . 

Crimes of violence, crimes of lust, crimes against property 
not only prevail, but cease to shock, where the general level 
of life has lapsed into a new phase of barbarism. 

What hope for boys and girls growing up in such at- 
mosphere of sin, in overcrowded cities from which play- 
grounds have been excluded by rising rents; playgrounds 
for the innocent outpouring of the boys’ animal spirits which 
will have some vent, if not in hockey and football, then in 
breaking into empty buildings, stealing lead pipes, and stoning 
dispensary doctors or police with even-handed delight. . . . 

With population rents rise so that the average man— 
that is, the mass of the people—is forced to live in utterly 
unfit homes, fearfully overcrowded; hence, low vitality of 
body and soul, diseased morals, and diseased bodies. . . . 

Repression alone is a failure. . .. 

In some cities all these evils are aggregated into great 
masses. 

Merely to deal, no matter how wisely, with single cases of 
distress or crime, as they arise, is infinitely insufficient. ... 

In the largest cities, where conditions are worse and the 
evils of pauperism, grown chronic and contagious, are blended 
with habits of drunkenness and other vice, breaking out into 
crimes against the law, pauperism cannot wisely be consid- 
ered alone, but the problem of how to uplift the general level 
of life must be studied as one whole problem, especially as to 
the causes of the evils. ... 

The methods of dealing with pauperism hitherto applied 
are impotent against this swelling tide of brutal, degraded 
pauperism.... 

“Who does not know,” says Prof. H. C. Adams, ‘‘that 
much of our so-called philanthropy tends to perpetuate those 
conditions which seem to make philanthropy necessary?” 
Prof. W. G. Tucker, in his Phi Beta oration at Harvard, June, 
1897, compels us to seek more radical cure, by more radical 
measures, when he says: ‘‘ The philanthropy which is content 
to relieve the sufferer from wrong social conditions, post- 
pones the philanthropy which is determined at any cost to 
right those conditions.”” . .. 

Pauperism, vice, and crime are common factors of the in- 
separable and tremendous problem how to uplift the general 
conditions of life among the poor. 


Mr. .Paine then states what he believes to be 
the causes of poverty (see above) and then says: 


Which of the two causes dragging down the conditions of 
life among the masses, foul homes or intoxicating drink, is 
more potent, I do not know. Each leads surely to the other, 

Everywhere the conviction gains ground that it is impos- 
sible to elevate the conditions of the lower class of working 
people above the condition of their homes. . . . 

Boards of health probably have power in all cities to vacate 
dwellings unfit for Ruthati habitation. All that is needed is 
aroused public interest to learn the unspeakable horrors of 
the homes of the wretched poor to-day, and then to insist 
on a higher standard of habitability. 

Boards of health will follow the public command and the 
public conscience. . .. 

Three agencies directly deal with the task of fitly housing 
the people: , : : 

1. Philanthropic agencies which aim to improve the con- 
dition both of tenants and of the tenements they occupy. 

2. Economic agencies providing decent homes, often in 
model! buildings. . : 

3. Municipal agencies aiming to abolish the worst evils 
and to destroy foul homes. 

High above each and all of these three agencies in its 
influence and promise of grand results I place the rising 
ambition of working men themselves to own their own 


GOMES: ress. 

If this laudable ambition is lacking among the lowest 
class, so also do both of the powerful agencies at work to 
provide model homes, whether by philanthropic or invested 
capital of which I have just spoken, shoot over their heads. 

he agency which must be invoked to rescue the very poor, 
whether virtuous and struggling or degraded and indifferent, 
is the municipal power to destroy utterly unfit abodes of habi- 
tation. ... (See TENEMENT PROBLEM.) 
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absolute than the new charity has yet fully | 
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Intoxicating drink is the second great cause of pauperism 
crime, and many other wretched conditions of degraded life. 

The temperance reform makes perceptible headway, altho 
the most powerful passions of mankind oppose its prog- 
ress. ... 

My object here is to propose and stimulate an alliance of 
these two forces, the friends of temperance and all the other 
forces working to improve the conditions of the poor. Such 
an alliance will strengthen both and lead each party to see 
the broader scope of their task. (See TEMPERANCE.) 

The third prolific cause of pauperism is found in the con- 
ditions of neglect or maltreatment of child-life in great cities. 
The Hon. A. S. Hewitt, in his address at the opening of the 
United Charities Building of New York (Charities Review, 
April, 1893, p. 304), says: ‘‘In this city a large number of 
children of both sexes live in an atmosphere of poverty and 
vice, and even crime, which educates them to be paupers and 
criminals instead of training them to become honest work- 
men and good citizens. And for this result, which is generally 
no fault of their own, they are punished, and, along with 
them, the industrious class of the community is also pun- 
ished by taxation for the support of poorhouses, hospitals, 
and criminals, Gangs of young men, not yet twenty-one 
years of age, are to be found in many parts of the city who, 
not having been permitted to learn trades, or having been 
denied the opportunity to follow some useful occupation, 
have grown up in idleness, and expend their animal energies 
in excesses which make them a terror to the neighborhood 
and a trial to the police, the only barrier between them and 
crime. In time most of them necessarily become criminals, 
and they are very sure to breed criminals.”’ (See DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN.) 

Indiscriminate almsgiving is the fourth and a most potent 
cause of pauperism. .. . 

Three reforms of the abuses of outdoor relief should receive 
universal sanction, and will effect in very large measure the 
end which all parties desire: dealing with the unworthy, those 
out of work, and the inefficient. 

First. To the unworthy, rigid prohibition of all relief, 
public or private, so that, abandoning all hope of it, they 
shall seek their own support. This includes the lazy, idle, 
shiftless, extravagant, or vicious paupers, as also in most 
cases those with relatives or friends. 

Second. The provision for men or women out of work de- 
mands most serious study of ablest economists and states- 
men. (See UNEMPLOYMENT.) 

Third. The third and grand reform aims to recreate the in- 
efficient, always in great cities a numerous class, into self- 
support by skill and cheer, and to save them from gratuitous 
relief as deadly poison. . . . One of the best standards to- 
day to test the progress of constructive Christian charity of 
the various towns and cities of our own or any country, is to 
see what practical measures have been devised to convert 
the inefficient into an efficient worker. (See TECHNICAL 
EpDucaTION.) 


More recently Mr. Edward T. Devine, general 
secretary of the New York Associated Charities 
and president of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, in his address before 
the conference, May, 1906, made the following 
significant statement: 


If I have rightly conceived the dominant idea of the 
modern philanthropy it is embodied in a 
determination to seek out and to strike effect- 


Edward ively at those organized forces of evil, at those 
T. Devi particular causes of dependence and intoler- 
» Devine able living conditions which are beyond the 


control of the individuals whom they injure 
and whom they too often destroy. 

Other tasks for other ages. This be the glory of ours, 
that the social causes of dependence shall be destroyed. . . . 
No doubt there are individual as well as social causes of 
dependence. No doubt the poor, like the rich, have their 
faults and weaknesses, the consequences of which recoil 
upon themselves. But since such faults and follies, such 
weaknesses and sins, are peculiar to no one class, since they 
are quite as abundant among those who give as among those 
who receive aid, may we not profitably turn to this other 
group of evils, evils from which the poor suffer grievously 
but against which they cannot effectively protect themselves? 
I ask your attention to the common element in alcoholism 
as encouraged by the Liquor Trust; the cigarette evil as 
fostered by the Tobacco Trust; broken health and exhausted 
resources directly due to poisonous and fraudulent proprietary 
medicines; other injuries of a similar kind for which manu- 
facturers and sellers of adulterated foods are responsible; 
the manufacture of sweated goods, with a sharing of the 
profit between dealer and consumer; the destruction of 
the health and the sacrifice of the lives of little children in 
cotton-factories, coal-mines, glass-factories, and tenement- 
house industries, for the sake of their employers’ profits, 
altho in some instances also for their parents’ greed; the 
sending of messenger boys of tender years to brothels and 
hotels, to their grave moral injury, that the difference between 
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their wages and the wages of men may go to swell the divi- 
dends of a great corporation; the abduction of innocent 
country girls at hotels and railway stations as a systematic 
industry, not merely to gratify the evil passions of individ- 
uals but also in order that the owners of houses in which 
prostitution is carried on may receive larger rents, and the 
renter more substantial profits; the payment of less than a 
living wage to girls in stores and factories, with sickening 
indifference to the methods by which the remainder is se- 
cured; the organized gambling schemes at race-track and in 
pool-room which hold their own in the empire state by open 
and shameless bribe to the county fairs; the erection and 
management of dwellings which are dark, unsanitary, and 
indecent, because they are among the gilt-edged investments, 
yielding not 5 or 6 but ro and 25 per cent on the capital 
risked by the speculative builder, but yielding also a goodly 
harvest of tuberculosis and other disease; yellow journalism 
avowedly pandering in the one class of journals to a feverish 
love for excitement, and in the other, usually sold at a higher 
price, to a morbid desire for salacious literature and sug- 
gestive advertisements, but both, as always, for pecuniary 
profit. 

It is a long list, but it is by no means complete. Are not 
these, and other forces of a like kind, really responsible for 
the continual accession to the numbers of those who with 
their children come at last to require our help? And is there 
not a common element in all these agencies of the evil one, 
widely as they differ from one another and divergent as their 
origins and their natural history may seem to be? The love 
of money is their common root. And this root of these evils, 
and, asa higher authority has declared, of all evil, is not, at 
least so far as these evils are concerned, an abstraction, an 
impersonal devil. On the contrary, it is embodied capital 
appearing at legislative hearings, or quite as often in the leg- 
islature itself, pleading against reform the rights of property, 
the sacredness of vested interests, the burdensome cost of 
each measure for the public good, raising the dust of argu- 
ment to conceal the heavy cost of inaction and neglect. 

The plea is made in the name of the rights of property, in 
the name of legitimate business, but it is a false plea and no 
legitimate business stands upon so frail a foundation. There 

are broad-minded, warm-hearted, hard-head- 
ed business men to give the lie to the false 
Commercial- Plea in every branch of industry. 
. The reason why there is need in our day 
isr as never before for organized, concerted ac- 
the Cause of tion against these serried forces of evil, is that 


Much there is already organized aggressive action 
P rt on the other side. It is the financial interest 
overty threatened in any reform which makes re- 


form difficult or impossible. Housing re- 

form might still be difficult even if there were 
not a strong pecuniary interest at stake in the building and 
renting of unreformed tenements. But it would be easier 
than it is. Child labor would come to an end in a twelve- 
month if there were not money to be madein the exploita- 
tion of child labor. The gigantic fraud of proprietary medi- 
cines would have been exposed and ended long since except 
for the advertising contracts and for that part of the $100,- 
000,000 annual sale which is illegitimate, for the cocaine 
manufacturers admit that at least 20 per cent of their output 
is illegitimately used. The Pure Food Bill would have passed 
the Senate ten years earlier at least if the interests which are 
involved in the manufacture and sale of impure or dishonestly 
named foods had not appeared year after year in opposition 
to the health boards and the reformers. 

The Consumers’ League would have more success in its 
efforts if the love of a bargain ingrained in the purchaser 
were not reenforced by the margin of profit which remains in 
sweat-shop products even after their price is fixt at a com- 
paratively low level. The task of the temperance reformers 
would be enormously simplified if they had only to persuade 
the intemperate to mend their ways and to convince the 
young that abstinence is better for them thanindulgence. I 
do not underestimate the difficulty of even this positive and 
necessary work. But what we now have to do in addition, 
and what we are thus far succeeding very indifferently in do- 
ing, is to fight and overcome a powerful organized financial 
interest, which is behind the saloon, and which is responsible, 
if there is such a thing as the moral law, fora very large pro- 
portion of the alcoholics in our hospitals for the insane, of 
the ‘‘drunk-and-disorderlies”’ in our jails and prisons, of the 
non-support cases with which our charitable societies deal, of 
the dependent children whose parents are finally adjudged 
to be unfit guardians. 

I have yet to find the reform movernent or the philanthrop- 
ic undertaking which does not at some point or other see its 
efforts thwarted by some organized opposition which has its 
root in pecuniary profit—unholy, obvlaaile illegal profit, 
or, it may be, quite as often outwardly respectable profit, 
sanctioned by law, and sharing, it may be, with church and 
philanthropy, but none the less at bottom antisocial, inju- 
rious to health or morals, worthy to be outlawed as soon as its 
evil nature is understood. 

In this warfare against the active pernicious forces of evil 
in our modern communities the first need is for information. 
We are all icy gtegh incredibly ignorant of the very things 
which it would be most to our’advantage and most to our 
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credit to know. I deliberately charge the temperance re- 
formers in this conference, and there are not so many here 
as there should be, with complete ignorance as to the reasons 
for the existence of inebriates. ... 

I charge the managers and officers of institutions for the 
care of children with ignorance of the causes 
which have led to the orphanage or the neg- 

Ignorance of lect of their wards. Are they on our hands 
Reform because of essential vices and weaknesses of 
their parents, or because they were the vic- 

Workers tims of needless accidents, preventable dis- 
~ ease, or industrial exploitation? I have yet 

to find the report of an asylum or reformatory 
that deals intelligently and fearlessly with these questions. 
And yet what questions more pertinent than these can be 
conceived? 

I charge the hospitals—directors, superintendents, and 
physicians alike—with equal indifference or neglect. If 
things are taken down in the patients’ statements on ad- 
mission to be filed away in the office, if they are guessed at 
by wise physicians, or told to the nurses in the confidences 
of convalescence, which being blazoned abroad would fur- 
nish food for scandal, they are at least not tabulated and set 
forth in order by the hospitals so that we may shape legis- 
lation and social policies upon them. What we get instead 
is an appeal for funds to build and equip new wards, or at 
most a technical classification of diseases of which the eco- 
nomic and social significance is not at all understood. 

Most of all Iam constrained to charge my brethren in the 
charity organization movement itself, which stands preemi- 
nently for analysis of causes and thorough investigation, with 
not having at all appreciated the importance of the environ- 
mental causes of distress, with having fixt their attention 
far too much upon personal weaknesses and accidents and 
having too little sought for the evils which might yield to 
social treatment and for the antisocial action of other men 
for which our cases are paying the penalty. ... 

We have long recognized that the process of pauperization 
requires a conjunction of moral weakness in the recipient 
with unwise alms on the part of the donor. Is it not time to 
recognize that practically all the other forms of degeneracy 
and dependence require at some stage or other a conjunction 
of some inherited or acquired weakness in the individual and 
an overt temptation or an unfavorable condition external 
to him which would ordinarily not be presented at all if it 
were not to the advantage, apparently, of another party to 
the transaction? The most profitable task of modern philan- 
thropy is to find this other party and to deal by radical meth- 
ods with him. 


REFERENCES: Charles Booth (1889-1902), Labor and Life of 
the People; A. G. Warner’s American Charities (1894); 
General Booth’s In Darkest England; Mackay’s The Eng- 
lish Poor (1889); Mr. S. A. Barnett’s Practicable Socialism; 
R. T. Paine’s Pauperism in Great Cities (1893); J. A. Hob- 
son’s Problems of Poverty (4th ed., 1899); Jane Addams, 
Philanthropy and Social Progress (1894); B. Bosanquet, 
Rich and Poor (1899); W. Chance, Our Treatment of the 
Poor (1899); Edward T. Devine, The Practice of Charity 
(1904); idem, Principles of Relief (1904); C. R. Henderson, 
Modern Methods of Charity (1904); Robert Hunter, Pov- 
erty (1904); C. 8, Loch, Methods of Social Advance (1904); 
B. S. Rowntree, Poverty, A Study of Town Life (1902.) 


POVERTY IN THE UNITED STATES (see 
also article Poverty): After studying with great 
care all the statistics and sources of information 
known to me upon the subject, I have come to 
the conclusion, as stated in my book on “‘ Pover- 
ty,’ that there are no fewer than 10,000,000 
persons in actual poverty in the United States. 
This does not mean that there is this number in 
distress; it does mean that at least this number 
is much of the time underfed, poorly clothed, and 
improperly housed. The estimate is conserva- 
tive, and an inquiry, properly conducted, would 
very likely show a much larger number of persons 
in poverty. 

I base this statement upon my own observa- 
tion in various cities in this country, upon the 
figures of the U. S. Census for 1900 concerning 
unemployment, upon the reports of the State 
Boards of Charity, the Bulletin of Statistics De- 
partment of the city of Boston for 1903 the 
records of the Municipal Court of New York 
concerning the number of evictions, and the 
report of the Department of Corrections, con- 
cerning the number of pauper burials in New 
York City. The report of the New York State 
Board of Charities indicates that 29 per cent of 
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the people of New York in the year 1897, and 24 
per cent in 1899, found it necessary to apply for 
telief. While these figures cover the relief given 
by many private organizations, they do not in- 
clude a great deal of relief given by many small 
clubs, circles, churches, committees, and trade- 
unions. But, nevertheless, it is difficult to believe 
that such a large number of people in New York 
State were in actual distress. 

Excluding half the number of persons re- 
lieved by the dispensaries, in order to make some 
arbitrary allowance for duplications, even then 
the number of persons relieved would indicate that 
the pauperism of New York State is enormous. 
In actual figures, as reduced, persons in distress 
in 1897 numbered 1,387,348, or'about 19 per cent 
of the people of New York; and in 1899 they 
numbered 1,322,891, or about 18 per cent. 
Leaving out all dispensary aid, the number in dis- 
tress for 1898 and 1899 is about 12 per cent of the 
population of the state. The Boston figures 
show that in the year 1903 Over 136,000 persons, 
or about 20 per cent of the total population, were 
aided by the public authorities alone. Taking 
all of these figures, and making some allowance 
for duplications, the results would be as fol- 
lows: 1897, 19 per cent of the people of New 
York State in distress; 1899, 18 per cent of the 
people of New York State in distress; 1903, 20 
per cent of the people of Boston in distress; 1903, 
14 per cent of the families in Manhattan evicted. 
Every year about 1o per cent of those who die 
in Manhattan have pauper burials. In addition 
to these facts, the United Hebrew Charities, in 
their report for 1901, declared that from 75,000 
to 100,000 members of the New York Jewish 
community were unable. to supply 
themselves with the immediate nec- 
essaries of life, and for this reason 
were dependent in some way upon 
the public purse. The U.S. Census for 1900 
would indicate that not fewer than 100,000 
persons in New York were unemployed from four 
to six months during that year. On the basis 
of all these figures, a conservative estimate of 
the distress would be that 14 per cent of the 
people in the State of New York are in distress. 
Studies in a small town in Indiana made about 
twelve years ago indicate that a similar per- 
centage were in distress there; a study made in 
Chicago four or five years ago led me almost to 
the same conclusion. These figures, however, 
indicate only the amount of distress, while the 
number of people in poverty would be very 
much greater. Those in poverty may not find it 
necessary to rely upon public assistance, but their 
manner of living is such as to prevent them from 
getting sufficient of necessaries of life to enable 
them to maintain a state of physical efficiency. 

My experience in Illinois, Indiana, and New 
York would lead me to believe that this could be 
fairly estimated at 20 per cent of the people, and 
applying this only to the largest industrial states, 
where it may be assumed the percentage of 
persons in distress is about the same as in the 
states inquired into, we may safely conclude that 
6,600,000 persons in the states of New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Spek Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan 
are in poverty. Taking half of this percentage 
and applying it to other states, many of which 
have important industrial communities, as, for 
instance, Wisconsin, Colorado, California, Rhode 
Island, etc., and the conclusion is that not fewer 
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than 10,000,000 persons in the U. S. are in pov- 
erty. It is impossible in a short statement such 
as this to go into other estimates which would 
indicate a similar amount of poverty, and I am 
unable to state fully many reasons for believ- 
ing that the percentages above used are con- 
servative; but these figures, I believe, may be 
of use in conveying some idea as to the extent of 
poverty inthe country. They are, of course, only 
estimates, and should not be used too positively 
or without certain reservations. 

These additional facts are important: over 
2,000,000 working men in the year 1900 were un- 
employed from four to six months during the year; 
about 500,000 male immigrants arrive yearly 
and seek work in the very districts where un- 
employment is greatest. Nearly half of the 
families in the country are propertyless; over 
1,700,000 little children are forced to become 
wage-earners when they should still be in school; 
about 5,000,000 women find it necessary to work, 
and about 2,000,000 are employed in mills, 
factories, etc.; probably not fewer than 1,000,000 
workers are injured or killed while doing their 
work; and about 10,000,000 of the persons now 
living will, if the present ratio is kept up, die of 
the preventable disease, tuberculosis. 

It is to be regretted that our statistical data are 
too inadequate to permit us to be positive in our 
statements concerning the extent of poverty. It 
is to be hoped that these estimates may arouse 
the proper government officials to make careful 
inquiries into the facts. No one would be more 
pleased than I if they prove to be an overestimate, 
but all information which is now available leads 
me to believe that the extent of poverty is greater 
than this estimate would indicate. 

RoBeRT HUunTEeER. 


POWDERLY, TERENCE VINCENT: Formerly 
General Master Workman of the Knights of Labor, 
now chief of Division of Information in Bureau of 
Immigration, Washington, D.C.; born, Carbon- 
dale, Pa., 1849; he attended common school six 
years; became a wage-earner at thirteen; was 
railroad switchman, car repairer, and brakeman. 
At seventeen he was apprenticed to the machinist 
trade, and became journeyman at twenty. In 
1869 he removed to Scranton, Pa.; here he joined 
a branch of the Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ In- 
ternational Union, soon becoming its president. 
He joined the Knights of Labor in 1874; held 
various offices in local and district assemblies; in 
1879 was elected General Worthy Foreman, and 
the same year General Master Workman, which 
position he held for fourteen years, resigning in 
1893 rather than serve with a board of officers 
whose policy he did not believe to be in harmony 
with the aims and objects of the order. He 
maintained that the education of the masses in 
all things—economic and political—stood para- 
mount to the needs of a class. Against his pro- 
test, organization on trade lines was effected in 
the Knights of Labor. Conflicting elements 
struggled for the mastery within the order. He 
was charged with ordering strikes on and off for 
personal gain when in fact he never ordered a 
strike on or off, did not even receive the salary 
voted him, and was obliged to part with his home. 
Poor in pocket, rich in experience, he insisted 
upon his resignation being accepted. In 1878 he 
was elected Mayor of Scranton, on a Labor 
.ticket, and served three terms of two years each, 
1884 declining renomination. In 1888 he was 
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solicited to accept the Democratic nomination for 
Congress, but declined because he was not a Demo- 
crat or in favor of free trade. In 1891 he was 
nominated for delegate at large by the Republi- 
can State Convention of Pennsylvania and elected 
by the largest vote given any candidate on either 
ticket. .In 1894 he was admitted to the bar of 
Lackawanna County, Pa., in 1897 to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and in 1gor to the 
bar of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In 1894 he identified himself with the Republican 
Party and stumped for General Hastings for gov- 
ernor. In 1896 he stumped several states for 
McKinley and Hobart. In 1897 he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner-General of Immigration 
by President McKinley, serving until 1902. In 
1900 he stumped several Western and Southern 
states for McKinley and Roosevelt. In 1906 he 
was appointed by Department of Commerce and 
Labor to inquire into causes of emigration from 
Europe, and in 1907 appointed Chief of Division 
of Information in Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization at Washington. Author: “Thirty 
Years of Labor ’’; ‘‘ History of Labor Day ”’; “‘The 
Army of the Discontented ’’; numerous magazine 
articles. Address: 502 Quincy Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND SOCIAL RE- 
FORMS, THE: The Presbyterian Church is com- 
mitted to the cause of social reforms, first of all, 
by the principles on which such reforms rest. 
They were first most clearly enunciated and 
sharply defined by John Calvin. Mr. Froude 
says of him: 


There was no reformer in Europe so resolute to tear out 
and destroy what seemed to be false, and so resolute to es- 
tablish what was true in its principles and make truth to its 
last fiber the rule of practical life.’’ - These characteristics of 
the stern leader were so wonderfully imprest on his followers 
that they wrought for the good of man and from the highest 
motives. Mr. Froude says again: ‘‘ The Calvinists abhorred, 
as no other body of men has ever abhorred, mendacity, all 
impurity, all moral wrong of every kind as they could recog- 
nize it. Whatever exists at this moment in England or Scot- 
land of the fear of doing evil is the remnant of the convictions 
branded by the Calvinists into the people’s hearts.” 


Green, in his ‘‘ History of the English People,” 
recognizes truly the genius of the new life of 
Europe and of the Reformation, 
when he says: ‘‘A vast and conse- 
crated democracy, it stood in con- 
trast with the whole social and polit- 
ical framework of the European nations. Grave as 
we count the faults of Calvinism, alien as its tem- 
per may be in many ways from the temper of the 
modern world, it is in Calvinism that the modern 
world strikes its roots, for it was Calvinism that 
first revealed the worth and dignity of man. 
Called of God and heir of heaven, the trader at 
his counter and the digger of the field suddenly 
rose into equality with the noble and the king.” 
The idea of the Reformation which is traceable to 
Calvin has often been regarded as largely theolog- 
ical in its character, and as dealing with specu- 
lative rather than practical truths. This is not 
true. The Reformation was not more of a theo- 
logical than of a social and public reform. It 
was an endeavor to deliver people from their 
ignorance and sin, first by giving them right 
views of the truth and then adjusting their re- 
lations with one another. Consequently the 
main ideas distinctly traceable to Geneva and 
John Calvin have secured our modern civilization. 
Democratic government, free institutions, free 
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schools, and popular education—these are the 
great pillars on which our social reforms rest. 
The struggle for these constituted the great 
battles in Holland, France, England, and later 
in the United States. It required a revolution 
in all of these countries to establish these in- 
stitutions, and our own revolution was nothing, 
as Bancroft has said, ‘‘but the application of the 
principles of the Reformation to our civil govern- 
ment.’’ The history of the Presbyterian Church 
has been a history of the struggle for the rights 
of man. It was a body of Presbyterians who 
wrote the Mecklenberg Declaration—the pen 
stroke that in 1775 separated one county in North 
Carolina from the British Crown, and which 
first asserted the principle that Americans are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent. 
Dr. John Witherspoon was not more eminent as 
a theologian than as a patriot. The synod of 
New York and Philadelphia was the first religious 
body to favor open resistance to England. Many 
of the Presbyterian ministers were actually en- 
gaged in civil service for their country. The blood 
of the Covenanter fought in the battles of the 
Revolution. The things at stake in these battles 
are the things at the bottom of all social reform. 
There is no progress of man without constitu- 
tional government, popular education, and defer- 
ence to the rights of the people. 

The Presbyterian Church, then, by reason of 
her principles, and of her history in illustrating 
and defending them, should be ac- 
tively committed to every phase of 


EISHry, social reform. Her protests against 
every evil have been constant and 
emphatic. Take, for example, the temperance 


reform; in this the Presbyterian Church has been 
unwavering in her testimony. Even as far back 
as 1854 the General Assembly took the following 
action: 

Resolved, That the General Assembly continue to view 
with deep interest the progress of the temperance reforma- 
tion, most intimately connected with the vital interests of 
men for time and eternity, and that they do especially hail 
its new ee! through the action of several state legislatures, 
by which the tariff in intoxicating liquors as a beverage is 
entirely prohibited. They commend this new system of leg- 
islation to the attention and support of all ministers and 
churches connected with this body for its blessed results 
already experienced, and as able, if universally adopted, to 
do much to seal up the great fountains of drunkenness, pau- 
perism, and crime, and relieve humanity of one of its most 
demoralizing and distressing evils. 


The Presbyterian Church was the first of the de- 
nominations to officially establish a Department 
of Church and Labor, in connection with its Home 
Mission Board. This department was estab- 
lished in 1903. Its general object is to interpret 
the Church to working men, to interpret work- 
ing men to the Church, and to interpret employer 
and employee to each other, through education, 
inspiration, mediation, evangelism, and Twen- 
bene raberreare methods of Christian 
work. 


al pecbaiaeay It is the aim of the department to 
and Labor make it the best informed office in 


the world on the subjects which it is 
studying. 

So that both the Church and labor may see 
each other with clearer vision, the plan of the 
exchange of fraternal delegates between ministers’ 
associations and central labor-unions has been 
adopted. Working together, the ministers’ asso- 
ciation and the central labor-union are bringing 
about many municipal reforms. Indeed, united, 
there are few things in this direction which they 
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may not accomplish in the cause of good citizen- 
ship, independent of partizan politics. Especially 
in those matters which involve moral issues— 
such as the saloon, gambling, the social evil, Sun- 
day work, child labor, sanitary conditions in 
tenement-houses and factories, and everything 
else that influences the moral life of the com- 
munity—may these organizations cooperate. In 
operation in about one hundred cities, the plan is 
spreading from town to town, until it is hoped 
that it will become effective in the 600 cities of 
our country that support central labor unions 
and ministers’ associations. The practical result 
of this plan has been that there is a more cor- 
dial relationship between working men and the 
Church, first, because the minister has a broader 
conception of what the labor movement stands 
for, and, second, because the labor leader has 
come to know something of the mission of the 
Church. 

A press bureau furnishing over 300 labor papers 
of the United States and Canada with original 
articles which present the view-point of the 
Church with reference to the labor question, 
and discussing the workingman’s relation to the 
Church, is part of the work of the department. 
In this way it has been speaking weekly to 
nearly three million trade-unionists and their 
families, thus making an audience of at least 
10,000,000. 

In 1905 the Presbyterian General Assembly 
passed the following resolution: 

Appreciating the increasing importance of the industrial 

roblem, and realizing that the labor question is fundamental- 
y a moral and a religious question, and that it will never 
be settled upon any other basis, we recommend that the 
Presbyterian Home Mission committees appoint subcommit- 
tees for the purpose of making a systematic study of the 
entire problem in their respective localities. These commit- 
tees shall cooperate with the newly organized Working Men’s 
Department of the Board of Home Missions, thus establish- 
ing, in connection with the organized Presbyterianism of 
every city in America, a board of experts, who may be able 
to inform the churches with respect to the aims of organized 
labor, and to inform the working men concerning the mission 
of the Church. These committees shall also assist in the 
already successfully inaugurated plan of securing for the 
churches fraternal relationships with working men in their 
organizations; become responsible for the distribution of the 
literature issued by the board both for the membership of 
the Church and for the great mass of working men outside 
of the Church, and to push aggressively whatever methods 


may bring about a more cordial relationship between the 
Church and labor. 


In accordance with this resolution the depart- 
ment has in practically every large city of the U. 
S. special committees which represent it in the 
study of local problems. 

Conferences are also arranged for employers 
and employees for the discussion of industrial 
problems. 

The pastors of the 11,000 Presbyterian churches 
in the U.S. are requested by the department each 
year to discuss some phase of the labor question 
on the Sunday preceding Labor Day. It believes 
that just as Memorial Day and the several ‘‘ birth- 
days’’ show our appreciation of those who ren- 
dered patriotic service; and just as the Church’s 
‘holy days’’ do honor to those who have served 
mankind spiritually, so ‘‘Labor Sunday”’ should 
be observed by the churches in honor of the 
millions of toilers who daily serve mankind in 
the humbler places of life. This plan has the 
hearty indorsement of the leading central labor 
bodies of the country and of practically the 
entire labor press. 

The following resolution, adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor, will indicate 
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how this movement has been received by the 
highest court of organized working men. 


Whereas, The Presbyterian Church n the U. S. of Amer- 
ica, at its last national convention, officially established a 
Department of Church and Labor for the express purpose 
of making a systematic study of the labor problem; and 

Whereas, It is part of the plan cf the department to ap- 
poms in every industrial center special committees that may 

ecome experts in their knowledge of every phase of the 
labor movement, so that they may inform the churches with 
respect to the aims of organized labor; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, indorse this new and significant move- 
ment in the Presbyterian Church, and we further reeommend 
that central labor bodies cooperate with this department 
and with its subcommittees in every way that may be con- 
sistent, in order that the Church and the public at large may 
have a more intelligent conception of the conditions and 
aspirations of the toilers. 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor recom- 
mends that all affiliated state and central bodies exchange 
fraternal delegates with the various state and city ministerial 
associations, wherever practicable, thus insuring a better un- 
derstanding on the pers of the Church and clergy of the 
aims and objects of the labor-union movement of America. 


In the matter of the antislavery reform the 
Presbyterian Church encountered peculiar diffi- 
culty because she was strong in the slaveholding 
states and the antislavery agitation divided the 
Church. But at a time when other churches had 
taken no strong general action upon this subject 
—namely, as early as 1818—the General Assem- 
bly took the following action: 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, hav- 
ing taken into consideration the subject of slavery, think 
proper to make known their sentiments upon it to the 
churches and people under their care. We consider the vol- 
untary enslaving of one part of the human race by another 
as a gross violation of the most precious and sacred rights of 
human nature, as utterly inconsistent with the law of God, 
which requires us to love our neighbor as ourselves, and as 
totally irreconcilable with the spirit and principle of the 
gospel of Christ, which enjoins that ‘‘all whatsoever you 
would men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
Slavery creates a paradox in the moral system: it exhibits 
rational, accountable, and immortal beings in such circums 
stances as to scarcely leave them the power of moral action. 
It exhibits them as dependent on the will of others whether 
they shall receive religious instruction; whether they shall 
know and worship the true God; whether they shall enjoy 
the ordinances of the Gospel; whether they shall perform the 
duties and endearments of husbands and wives, parents and 
children, neighbors and friends; whether they shall preserve 
their chastity and purity or regard the dictates of justice 
and humanity. Such are some of the consequences of sla- 
very—consequences not imaginary, but which connect them- 
selves with its very existence. The evils to which the slave 
is ever exposed often take place in fact, and in their very 
worst degree and form; and where all of them do not take 
place—as we rejoice to say, in many instances, through the 
influence of the principles of humanity and religion on the 
minds of the masters, they do not—still, the slave is de- 
prived of his natural right and degraded as a human being, 
and exposed to the danger of passing into the hands of a 
master who may inflict upon him all the hardships and in- 
juries which inhumanity and avarice may suggest. 


The Presbyterian Church has since been prac- 
tically active in temperance reform. Its Tem- 
perance Committee is operating through five 
field secretaries, and three branch offices in as 
many leading cities. Its literature on this sub- 
ject is extensive and it is widely distributed. 

In the various lines of moral reform, both in 
society and in the State, the Presbyterian Church 
is probably doing her full share. She is striving 
to apply the highest power of her principles to the 
deepest needs of man. The ethical possibilities 
of Christianity are about to be proven as never 
before. And in this forward movement Presby- 
terian ministers and laymen have been, as they 
should be, conspicuous. They had been false to 
the historic glory of Presbyterians if they had not 
stood valiantly against every form of oppression 
and of unrighteousness. 

CuarRLes L. THompson and CHARLES STELZLE. 
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PRESIDENCY: (In political science) the name 
given to the elective head of a republic. For 
the constitutional functions of the presidency in 
the United States, see CONSTITUTION. For the 
method of electing presidents in the U. S., see 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE. For the results of elec- 
tions, see PRESIDENTIAL ELrections. We con- 
sider in this article various conceptions of the 
presidency and criticisms and proposed reforms. 
The conception of the presidency in the U. S. 
Constitution is that the executive (the president 
with his cabinet) should be one of the three coor- 
dinate branches of the government. Asa matter 
of fact a president of the U.S. is given great power 
—many think too much. In France and Swit- 
zerland his power is little more than nominal. 
The executive power in France is really held by 
the prime minister and his cabinet. France has 
been called a parliamentary republic. In Swit- 
zerland the president (see below) is simply the 
presiding member of the Federal Council, whose 
duty is to represent the Council. In the U. S. 
his power is anything but nominal. Professor 
James says that the President of the U. S. is not 
even really responsible to the people. He says 
(‘‘Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science,’ May, 1896): 


The term ‘‘responsible,’’ in political science and in con- 
stitutional discussions, has come to have a definite technical 
meaning which makes it improper to use it in describing the 
relations of the officials in the U. S. to the people. 

Looking for a moment at the president alone, there is no 
sense in which the term ‘‘responsible’’ is used in the dis- 
cussions of political science in which the president can be 
fairly said to be responsible to the people at all. He is 
elected for a period of four years and during that period is 
as completely and absolutely out of the reach of law and legal 
process, in his official capacity as president, as even the 
crowned heads of Europe. It is true that if the president 
desires to be reelected, he may shape his policy with reference 
to the impression it will produce upon the voters of the 
country, or, at least, upon the politicians; but, so the German 
Emperor, if he desires to secure the passage of a bill through 
the German legislature, will act in such a way as, in his 
opinion, will contribute to that end, but he is not for that 
reason responsible, in any political sense, to the people. 
Even if the president might be said, in a certain sense, to be 
responsible in his first term—that is, so far as he may be 
affected by the desire to influence public sentiment in favor of 
securing a second term—certainly this cannot be said of his 
conduct during his second term with reference toa third. He 
knows full well that no conduct of his would be likely to 
secure a third term in the present temper and with the present 
political traditions of the people of the U.S. : 

No power is given to individual citizens, or to the citizens 
taken collectively, or to the states individually, or to the 
states taken together, to control or supervise in any way the 
acts of the president. He is, so far as any of these elements 
in our political system are concerned, absolutely irresponsible. 
Nor can he be reached by any process of the court, and he is, 
therefore, in this sense, as truly above the courts and free 
from responsibility to them as any king in Europe. Indeed 
one may say that in a certain sense the crowned heads of 
Europe are more immediately responsible to some power 
outside of themselves than is the president. 


Of certain bond issues of Mr. Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration, the Detroit Tribune said: 


Until Cleveland proved by trial what a president could do, 
few persons, doubtless, were aware that money could be 
borrowed upon the public credit, for the payment of the 
ordinary expenses of the government, without consultation 
of the legislature of the people. It would appear incredible 
that an intelligent and watchful nation should let its govern- 
ment get into such shape as that the matter of public expendi- 
ture was not controlled by the parliamentary assembly. It 
was incredible until the object-lessons compelled belief. . . . 
By the existing law the executive is given a legal way of 
getting money without asking the people forit. If that is not 
a dangerous situation, it will be hard to find dangerous 
situations. 


As to President Roosevelt, many, even of his 
own party, have felt that he has pushed the pres- 
idential power almost to the limits of national 
danger, showing, it is said, that under the con- 
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stitution a strong president can practically, if 
not formally, commit the country to treaties with 
foreign powers, involve the nation in war, em- 
ploy the army, decide far-reaching policies, and 
take measures involving large expenditures of 
public moneys, almost of his own personal 
volition. Yet, in practise, these evils have not 
developed. Mr. James Bryce (‘‘The American 
Commonwealth,” 1st ed., chap. Vii.) says: 


Altho the president has been, not that independent good 
citizen whom the framers of the constitution contemplated, 
but, at least during the last sixty years, a party man, seldom 
much above the average in character or abilities, the office 
has attained the main objects for which it was created. Such 
mistakes as have been made in foreign policy, or in the con- 
duct of the administrative departments, have been rarely 
owing to the constitution of the office or to the errors of its 

older. 


Nevertheless he tells us that this must not 
make us overlook certain defects incidental to 
the American presidency. He says: 


In a country where there is no hereditary throne nor 
hereditary aristocracy, an office raised far above all other 
offices offers too great a stimulus to ambition. This glittering 
prize, always dangling before the eyes of prominent states- 
men, has a power stronger than any dignity under a European 
crown to lure them (as it lured Clay and Webster) from the 
path of straightforward consistency. One who aims at the 
presidency—and all prominent politicians do aim at it—has 
the strongest possible motives to avoid making enemies. 
Now a great statesman ought to be prepared to make enemies. 
It is one thing to try to be popular—an unpopular man will 
be uninfluential—it is another to seek popularity by courtin 
every section of your party. This is the temptation o 
presidential aspirants. 

A second defect is that the presidential election, occurring 
once in four years, throws the country for several months into 
a state of turmoil, for which there may be no occasion. 
Perhaps there are no serious party issues to be decided, 
perhaps the best thing would be that the existing administra- 
tion should pursue the even tenor of its way. The constitu- 
tion, however, requires an election to be held, so the whole 
costly and complicated machinery of agitation is put in mo- 
tion; and if issues do not exist, they have to be created. ... 

Again, these regularly recurring elections produce a dis- 
continuity of policy. Even when the new president belongs 
to the same party as his predecessor, he usually nominates a 
new cabinet, having to reward his special supporters. . . . 

Fourthly. The fact that he is reeligible once, but (pzac- 
tically) only once, operates unfavorably on the president. 
He is tempted to play for a renomination by 
so pandering to active sections of his own” 
party, or so using his patronage to conciliate 
influential politicians, as to make them put 
him forward at the next election. On the 
other hand, if he is in his second term of office, he has no 
longer much motive to regard the interests of the nation, 
because he sees that his own political deathis near. . . . 

Fifthly. An outgoing president is a weak president. 
During the four months of his stay in office after his successor 
has been chosen, he declines, except in cases of extreme 
necessity, to take any new departure, to embark on any 
executive policy which cannot be completed before he quits 
office. This is, of course, even more decidedly the case if 
his successor belongs to the opposite party. 

Lastly. The result of an election may be doubtful, not 
from equality of votes, for this is provided against, but from 
a dispute as to the validity of votes given in or reported from 
the states. This difficulty arose between Mr. Hayes and Mr. 
Tilden, disclosing the existence of a set of cases for which the 
constitution had not provided. It will not recur in quite 
the same form, for provision has now been made by statute for 
dealing with disputed returns. But cases may arise in which 
the returns from a state of its electoral votes will, because 
notoriously obtained by fraud or force, fail to be recognized as 
valid by the party whose candidate they prejudice. No 
presidential election passes without charges of this kind, and 
these charges are not always unfounded. Should manifest 
unfairness coincide with popular excitement over a really im- 
portant issue, the self-control of the people, which in 1877, 
when no such issue was involved, restrained the party passions 
of their leaders, may prove unequal to the strain of such a 
crisis. 

Another evil which Mr. Bryce refers to in another chapter 
has been recently much minimized by civil service reform 
(q. v.), but is yet a very great tho perhaps to some extent a 
necessary evil—the presidential appointing power. 

It is probably necessary that a president responsible to an 
extent for the whole federal administration should appoint 
his own cabinet and heads of departments, subject to the 
approval of the Senate, as required by the constitution; but 
it is not necessary that these offices should be looked upon as 
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the natural rewards for party service, and that from the day 
of his election till long after his inauguration the time of a 
president should be almost wholly occupied by considering 
rival claims for office. Yet this is the almost inevitable result 
under the present constitution, which gives the president so 
much power. Says Mr. Bryce (idem, chap. vi.): 

‘‘Artemus Ward's description of Abraham Lincoln swept 
hs yee Spake room to room in the White House by a rising tide 
of office-seekers is hardly an exaggeration. From the 4th 
of March, when Mr. Garfield came into power, till he was shot 


in the July following, he was engaged almost incessantly in . 


questions of patronage. Yet the president’s 
shai paler pon cog ep siaes scope. He 
inti must reckon with the Senate; he must requite 
Saat gen the supporters of the men to whom he owes 
vi his election; he must so distribute places all 
over the country as to keep the local wire- 
pullers in good humor, and generally strength- 
en the party by ‘doing something’ for those who have 
worked or will work for it. Altho the minor posts are prac- 
tically left to the nomination of the senators or congressmen 
from the state or district, conflicting claims give infinite 
trouble, and the more lucrative offices are numerous enough 
to make the task of selection laborious as well as thankless 
and disagreeable. . . . No one has more to gain from a 
thorough scheme of civil service reform than the president. 
The present system makes a wire-puller of him. It throws 
work on him unworthy of a fine intellect, and for which a 
man of fine intellect may be ill-qualified. On the other hand 
the president’s patronage is, in the hands of a skilful intriguer, 
an engine of far-spreading potency. By it he can oblige a 
vast number of persons, can bind their interests to his own, 
can fill important places with the men of his choice. Such 
authority as he has over the party in Congress, and therefore 
over the course of legislation; such influence as he exerts on 
his party in the several states, and therefore over the selection 
of candidates for Congress, is due to his patronage. Un- 
happily, the more his patronage is used for these purposes, 
the more it is apt to be diverted from the aim of providing 
the country with the best officials.” 


Very many also criticize the methods of electing 
the president in the U. S. (See ELEcToRAL CoL- 
LEGE.) In France the president is elected by the 
two houses of the legislature sitting together as a 
*“National Assembly.’’ In the Swiss republic the 
executive power is not lodged with one man, but 
in a federal council (Bundesrath), elected for a 
term of three years by an assembly of the two 
houses of legislature sitting together. This as- 
sembly also elects the president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Bundesrath, but the president is 
given little more power than his colleagues, and 
-can only serve one term. Rotation in the office 
is rigidly carried out. In Brazil, Peru, and Boli- 
via the president is elected by direct vote of the 
people. In Mexico, Chile, and the Argentine Re- 
public it is by indirect vote. 

As to reforms affecting the presidency, discus- 
sions in the U.S. have tacied! mainly upon the 
method of electing presidents, their length of term, 
and their appointing power. 

Concerning the method of electing presidents 
it is proposed that the president be elected by 
direct vote of the people. This would give every 
man a chance to express his wish, not compelling 
him to vote for nominees of a party. It is 
claimed that it would put the president in closer 
touch with the people, and make him more in- 
dependent of party machines; that it would lessen 
the opportunity for corruption. On the other 
hand it is argued that, as there would have to be 
concert of action to elect a candidate, there would 
be practically no more freedom of personal 
choice than now, while secret and corrupt con- 
certed action would have more chance. As to 
the objection that the present electoral system 
often elects a candidate who has not received the 
popular majority, it is answered that a popular 
majority might often be a sectional majority and 
not represent the whole country any more truly. 
It is, therefore, secondly, suggested that the 
president be elected by the national legislature, 
as in France. 
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Very many favor lengthening the term of 
office from four to six years, making the elec- 
tions less frequent, and then forbidding a sec- 
ond term. 

Mr. George T. Curtis (Century, vol. vii., p. 124) 
proposed having the Electoral Commission meet 
as an electoral chamber, competent to judge of 
the qualifications and returns of its own mem- 
bers, and then allowing this body to elect the 
president as responsible men, not as the mere 
automata of parties. 

Mr. Albert Stickney (‘‘A True Republic,” 
chap. ix.) would make changes in the power to 
be given the office, and make the president 
responsible to the legislature, who should have 
direct power of removing him, without a hearing, 
if they think public interests demand it, by a two- 
thirds vote of both houses sitting as one body. 
He asks if any one ever heard of such a thing as 
insuring efficient work from a man who could not 
be removed instantly, so soon as, for any reason, 
he failed to do his work well. He would give 
the president the sole appointing and removing 
pees for all heads of departments and no more. 

ach department head should be solely respon- 
sible for his department, each subordinate head 
being responsible for those under him; the presi- 
dent, finally, being responsible to the legislature. 
This system would take from the chief executive 
any voice in the appointment or removal of the 
great number of subordinate officials which he 
now has. It would free him to appoint his de- 
partment heads without a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. For any misconduct or failure he could 
himself be removed. If not removed, he could 
hold the office for life. 

Some radicals believe in the abolition of the 
presidency. Says a memorial addrest to Con- 
gress: 

1. The presidency is a copy of royalty: it is an essentially 
unrepublican institution; for it exalts an individual into ruling 
power over all the rest of the population, bringing them intoa 
relation of subjection toward him, and accustoming them to 
monarchical ideas. 

2. It is thoroughly antidemocratic in nature; for it does 
not only ignore the direct authority of the popular will, but 
opposes an independent and autocratic front to the represent- 
ative thereof—the legislature. 

3. It maintains the false, illogical, disorganizing theory— 
born in monarchy, and principally denying democracy—of the 
“‘partition of powers.’’ In the democratic polity, all powers 
are derived from the people, and are no more capable of par- 
tition from and against each other than are the people. .. . 

4. It is a constantly menacing, constantly growing cause 
of danger to the republic—whose eventual ruin it must in- 
evitably occasion. 

5. Ifit do not cause such ruin by direct, violent subversion, 
it must effect the same through corruption; for the presiden- 
tial office is the source, the constantly growing source, of 
universal corruption. ... 

To avoid these dangers, the undersigned suggest that 
Congress propose an amendment to the constitution, abolish- 
ing the presidency, and transferring the executive functions 
to an administrative commission or congressional ministry, 
to be chosen by Congress from their own body, or from among 
other competent citizens; and to be supervised and instructed 
during the adjournment of Congress bya standing committee, 
who are to be in permanent session during that time, and 
who are to be authorized to call extra sessions of Congress 
when needed. 


REFERENCES: James Bryce, The American Commonwealth; 
Albert Stickney, A True Republic; E. Stanwood, History 
of the Presidency (1901); articles: North American, vol. cxl., 
p. 94; Forum, March, 1901; Arena, Nov., 1902; Harper's 

Weekly, June 13, 1903; Nation, July 26, 1906. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS: The following 
tables of the results of presidential elections are 
from the World Almanac of 1907. 

There is, properly speaking, no popular vote for 
president and vice-president; the people vote for 
electors, and those chosen in each state meet 


Presidential Elections 


therein and vote for the candidates for president 
and vice-president. The record of any popular 
vote for electors prior to 1824 is so meager and im- 
perfect that a compilation would be useless. In 
most of the states, for more than a quarter cen- 
tury following the establishment of the govern- 
ment, the state legislatures ‘‘appointed” the 
presidential electors, and the people therefore 
voted only indirectly for them, their choice being 
exprest by their votes for members of the leg- 
islature. In this tabulation only the aggregate 
electoral votes for candidates for president and 
vice-president in the first nine quadrennial 
elections appear. 


ELECTORAL VOTES 


‘ 

1789. Previous to 1804, each elector voted for two candi- 
dates for president. The one who received the largest number 
of votes was declared president, and the one who received the 
next largest number of votes was declared vice-president. 
The electoral votes for the first President of the United States 
were: George Washington, 69; John Adams, of Massachusetts, 
34; John Jay, of New York, 9; R. H. Harrison, of Maryland, 6; 
ee Rutledge, of South Carolina, 6; John Hancock, of 

assachusetts, 4; George Clinton, of New York, 3; Samuel 
Huntingdon, of Connecticut, 2; John Milton, of Georgia, 2; 
James Armstrong, of Georgia; Benjamin Lincoln, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Edward Telfair, of Georgia, 1 vote each. 
Vacancies (votes not cast), 4. George Washington was 
chosen president and John Adams vice-president. 

1792. George Washington, Federalist, received 132 votes; 
Joba Adams, Federalist, 77; George Clinton, of New York, 

epublican, 50; Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, Republican, 4; 
Aaron Burr, of New York, Republican, 1 vote. Vacancies, 3. 
George Washington was chosen president and John Adams 
vice-president. 

1796. John Adams, Federalist, 71; Thomas Jefferson, Re- 
publican, 68; Thomas Pinckney, of South Carolina, Federalist, 
59; Aaron Burr, of New_York, Republican, 30; Samuel 
Adams, of Massachusetts, Republican, 15; Oliver Ellsworth, 
of Connecticut, Independent, 11; George Clinton, of New York, 
Republican, 7; John Jay, of New York, Federalist, 5; James 
Iredell, of North Carolina, Federalist, 3; George Washington, 
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of Virginia, John Henry, of Maryland, and §. Johnson, of 
North Carolina, all Federalists, 2 votes each; Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, of South Carolina, Federalist, 1 vote. John 
Adams was chosen president and Thomas Jefferson vice- 
president. ‘ 

1800. Thomas Jefferson, Republican, 73; Aaron Burr, Re- 
publican, 73; John Adams, Federalist, 65; Charles C. Pinck- 
ney, Federalist, 64; John Jay, Federalist, 1 vote. There 
being a tie vote for Jefferson and Burr the choice devolved 
upon the House of Representatives. Jefferson received the 
votes of ten states, which, being the largest vote cast for a 
candidate, elected him president. Burr received the votes 
of four states, which, being the next largest vote, elected him 
vice-president. There were two blank votes. 

1804. The Constitution of the U. S. having been amended, 
the electors at this election voted for a president and a vice- 


president, instead of for two candidates for president. The 
result was as follows: For president, Thomas Jefferson, Re- 
publican, 162; Charles C. Pinckney, Federalist, 14. For 


vice-president, George Clinton, Republican, 162; Rufus King, 
of New York, Federalist, 14. Jefferson was chesen president 
and Clinton vice-president. 

1808. For president, James Madison, of Virginia, Repub- 
lican, 122; Charles C. Pinckney, of South Carolina, Federalist, 
47; George Clinton, of New York, Republican, 6. For vice- 
president, George Clinton, Republican, 113; Rufus King, of 
New York, Federalist, 47; John Langdon, of New Hampshire, 
9; James Madison, 3; James Monroe, 3. Vacancy,1. Madi- 
son was chosen president and Clinton vice-president. 

1812. For president, James Madison, Republican, 128; 


De Witt Clinton, of New York, Federalist, 89. For vice- 
president, Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, 131; Jared 
Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, Federalist, 86. Vacancy, 1. 


Madison was chosen president and Gerry vice-president. 

1816. For president, James Monroe, of Virginia, Republi- 
can, 183; Rufus King, of New York, Federalist, 34. For vice- 
president, Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York, Republican, 
183; John Eager Howard, of Maryland, Federalist, 22; James 
Ross, of Pennsylvania, 5; John Marshall, of Virginia, 4; 
Robert G. Harper, of Maryland, 3. Vacancies, 4. Monroe 
was chosen president and Tompkins vice-president. 

1820. For president, James Monroe, of Virginia, Repub- 
lican, 231; John Q. Adams, of Massachusetts, Republican, 1. 
For vice-president, Daniel D. Tompkins, Republican, 218; 
Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, 8; Daniel Rodney, of 
Delaware, 4; Robert G. Harper, of Maryland, and Richard 
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Lewis Cass. sues dd Mich. .|Dem. 1,220,544]. 
Martin Van Buren.....|N. Y../F. Soil 291,263). 


Rush, of Pennsylvania, 1 vote each. Vacancies, 3. James 
Monroe was chosen president and Daniel D. Mociplins 
vice-president. 
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157,313| 219|M. Van Buren*....... 189 
vie MRE 49|John Sergeant........ 49 
f tr}Henry. Gee. atanr eee Ir 
ee \ 7|Amos Elmaker3,..... 7 
Wm. Wilkins: ... ages 30 
24,893] 170)R.M, Johnson4*...... K 147 
73|Francis Granger...... ay, 
26|John Tyler..... 47 
14] William Smith........ 23 
Il 
146,315] 234|/John Tyler*.......... 234 
i hee 60|R. M. Johnson........ 48 
Be oe aie L. W. Tazewell........ Ir 
James Ky Polkuuis yom I 
Thomas Earle........ ~ 
38,175] 170/George M. Dallas*..... Pa....|Dem.... 170 
BAO aa 105|T. Frelinghuysen......|N.J...]Whig....} 105 
seas tills gcse Thomas: Morrisisi. «4, ..\O80 Sh Libis 
139,557| 163|Millard Fillmore*..... N. Y..|Whig... 163 
sheet ema 127| William O. Butler.....|Ky..../Dem....| 127 
ro raiasks il dias - Charles F. Adams.....|Mass..|F. Soil...]..... 


* See footnotes on opposite page. 
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ELECTORAL AND POPULAR VotEsS—Continued 


Year . Hi sas & o : 2 f 
of Candidates for ie Political} Popular Pluralit gS = Candidates for a Political] 68 
elec- president fy party vote y o> vice-president 8 party | 09 
tion a = a x 
Q Q 
—}_| ———_— | - ———q—_—  ——“_i— \ime_ |} ——_ 
1852..|Franklin Pierce*...... N.H../Dem....] 1,601,474] , 220,896] 254|William R. King*..... Alay. ...|Denmiu2 2." 254 
! [Winfield Scott..0..... N, Joc oi) Whigs eral ee) 380:8 761 oereiesteues 42|William A. Graham....|N.C...|Whig.... 42 
gobs Per aler acme De ofl 5 ieoral ee BP CE PEG TAG oc suite dees George W. Julian...... Bats Pepa |e OE ets 
aniel Webster!!,..... Mass. .|Whig... . TOON: oh Suapiacsasll ateiweecs 
1856..|James Buchanan*.....|/Pa....;Dem....] 1,838,169 496,905] 174|J.C. Breckinridge*....]Ky....]Dem....] 1 
Jono CeFremonitizes.. Caters Repirs.. |. 1,340; 204 |: sc secs 114 Wain L. Dayton....|N.J...|/Rep..... i 
Millard Fillmore...... N. Y../Amer.... BYA| SSS tiie erecta 8\A2j.‘Donelson.c: seen Tenn..|Amer.... 8 
1860../Abraham Lincoln*....|Ill....)Rep.....] 1,866,352 491,195] 180|/Hannibal Hamlin*....|Me....|/Rep.....} 180 
ee AV Douglasen.| UilsemalDetitr atl! 0553 75i057 lo <tevcle ee wists 12/H. V. Johnson........ Gas... % |\Dem as, 12 
J.C. Breckinridge..... IY sc'e.o| DEM 6s Bae Gaile oe gate 72 preeee Marie he x. oo ee Ore.../Dem.... 72 
‘onn ‘Bellic osiras cca Tenn..|Union... SSO SSE le dsiaemiern cle 39|Edward Everett...... Mass. .|Union... 39 
1864..|Abraham Lincoln*....|/Ill....]/Rep.....| 2,216,067 407,342| 5212/Andrew Johnson*..... Tenn..|Rep.....] 212 
(George B. McClellan ..|N.J...]/Dem....| 1,808,725].......... 21|George H. Pendleton ..|O.....|/Dem.... 21 
1868..|Ulysses S.Grant*..... Meee | RCD. nek) SOLS OTE 305,456] © 214/Schuyler Colfax*,..... 
Horatio Seymour...... Neyo a Deitin ce. ¢] 2 S.VOO,OTS aca atcas ao SojFSP Blair, Jrve. cate 
1872..|Ulysses S. Grant*..... Tile... .|Rep..... | 3,597,070 762,991| 286|/Henry Wilson*....... 
Horace Greeley....... INSY = (Dedede. 2834-070 |\- 0s sunaittens (7) |B. Gratz Brown....... M 
Charles O’Conor....... Neyo Dem ae. BOOS |\e esusiatate esi ietonaka’s John Q. Adams....... 
ames Black. ...3 4.0%. Pa... |Lemp.... TY Yoy.4 RR eae ete NoHnWRUssell.: sieges te 
Homasva seen arieks || Uned)..e.5,| LICmMy s:areilie ale ala tttneveiall’s ctexvels, aie, eon 42|George W. Julian...... I 
B. Gratz Brown....... MGee Demis Pil. ae sarsrattiots lia eltwieicne nis rsiA. Hs Colquittst. d< oc 
Charles J. Jenkins..... Lets devel DB Yo eee era Pee Al aan eer 2 roe M. Palmer....... 
David Davis7t: 21.2.6: Te iota is | ETUC tet pre (~ Fie er Fel mene 1|T. E. Bramlette....... 
W.S. Groesbeck...... 
Willis B. Machen...... 
INGoe Bags eaten: 
1876..|Samuel J. Tilden...... N.Y..|/Dem....} 4,284,885 ie Ap Hendricks 2.506). 
Rutherford B. Hayes*.|O..... Rep.....| 4,033,950]... William A. Wheeler*. . 
Peter Cooper... so: N. < as 81,740]. . Samuel F. Cary....... 
Green Clay Smith Varterd 9,522]. - Gideon T. Stewart..... 
James B. Walker...... wit 2,636 Do ikirkpatricksss5.ce0 
1880..|James A. Garfield*..../O..... Rep.....| 4,449,053 Chester A. Arthur*.... 
PD IATICOC Ren sicinc« Pace «| Dem...) 4,442,035 William H. English... . 
Noein B. Weaver...... Iowa..}]Greenb. . 307,306 B. J. Chambers. ....%. 
eal Dows a, hie nee Mes a. 1 Prot fan 10,305 H.A.Thompson...... O 
John W. Phelps....... Viti | Amer: 707 SiG OMeroy oy. acts 
1884..|Grover Cleveland*....J/N. Y..|Dem....] 4,911,017 T. As Hendricks*¥....:. 
James G. Blaine....... Me....|Rep.....] 4,848,334 VOOM -AWOeaN. a, satel 
John Prot, JOhns. 4... Kant, (Prodan 151,809 William Daniel....... 
Benjamin F’, Butler....|/Mass..|Greenb. . 133,825 Ad Mii Westwoss ex sar cis 
P. D. Wiggington..... Calisety Ausier® Als cctee ce ot lieltts a niettis "as (ul oierels 
1888. .|Grover Cleveland...... N.Y..|/Dem....| 5,538,233 Allen G. Thurman..../O..... Dem....} 168 
Benjamin Harrison*...|Ind...|Rep.....] 5,440,216 Levi P. Morton*...... N.Y..|Rep.....| 233 
Clinton Ba Hisk...... ... Nis Fees robe vcr 249,907 John A. Brooks....... Mow. [Proe.e. 5|a-eee 
Alson J. Streeter...... 1 a Pear pe 1 A Ue a 148,105 Cee Cunninghameyy. 2 (Arkin (Us. bee 
Re. COWULY ale aise « Tiles. | Ped Lise 2,808 W.H.T. Wakefield..../Kan...}U’d L....]..... 
James L. Curtis....... N. Y.,.j|Amer ... DAS QU or afr atete plats | ara\el ove James B.Greer....... Weng, .{Anrer't (|| tenn 
1892..|Grover Cleveland*.....|N. Y..]Dem....] 5,556,918 380,810] 277|/Adlai E. Stevenson*...|Il]....]/Dem....] 277 
Benjamin Harrison..../Ind.../Rep.....} 5,176,108].......... 145|Whitelaw Reid........ IN, YostRepe. sae eizas 
James B. Weaver...... Ia....|Peop....] 1,041,028 James G. Field........ Vac tPeoo.. 22 
qonn Bidwell. oo fates. Cale sero. act 264,133 James B. Cranfill...... Tex ibrOsateeliaccwe 
sbankoy ola Wibod WAC rea Heat Mass..|Soc. L... 21,164 Charles H. Matchett...JN. Y..|Soc. L...]..... 
. 1896. .| William McKinley*....]O..... Rep.....| 7,104,779 Garret A. Hobart*.....|N.J...]/Rep.....| 271 
William J. Bryan. .|Neb...|/Dem... |] ¢ Arthur Sewall..... : Aalct 
William J. Bryan......|Neb...|Peop... J 1502,925 Thomas E. Watson. ; 
joshua Levering......)/Md....|Pro..... 132,007]. . .|Hale Johnson...... { 
ohn M. Palmer....... OLR All PBs a0 he 133,148 Simon B. Buckner... . sSLING 
Charles H. Matchett...|N. Y../Soc. L... 36,274 Matthew Maguire..... a ea 
Charles E. Bentley....|Neb...|Nat.1... 13,909 James H. Southgate...|N.C...|/Nat...}..... 
1900. .| William McKinley*....]O..... Rep.....| 7,207,923 849,790] 292|Theodore Roosevelt*..|N. Y..|Rep.....] 292 
William J. Bryan...... Neb: |(DemoP. oo 6538823 33)5 oe ales siore « 155|Adlai E. Stevenson....|Ill..../Dem.P..} 155 
yobh G. Woolley...... miss BOGOTA pya.sie souls allele siete Henry B. Metcalf...... On (Pro: stele 
harton Barker...... Pas o/s BOiS7.Sille wrelsvere Zextace'| sta evar Ignatius Donnelly.....|/Minn..|M. P.12../..... 
Eugene V. Debs....... Indes PL tere STOO TA cle uyace ofeisi ees lise ates o Harriman... ..2... Cale. .isoc, Dy Aiea eee 
Jos. F. Malloney...... Mass. . pe BOUT SO Woo ceukie als ai] i<t le ove Jalentine Remmel....|/Pa....|Soc.L...]..... 
ate. LeOHATO «oes: Ta eee TORO wee ameue else eee John G. Woolley...... OA OO Cae ee eae 
mete Pi is Settee cx (0 peso Bs Sere capil ote bal pa abas Piede Comet Ie eed Samuel T. Nicholson.../Pa..../U. R¥4...)..... 
1904..|Theodore Roosevelt*..|N. Y.. ...e+| 7,623,486] 2,545,515] 336/Charles W. Fairbanks*.|Ind.../Rep.....] 336 
4 Alton B. Parker....... N. ae eat ony A Galelok arate 140|Henry G. Davis....... W. Va.|Dem.... I40 
Eugene V. Debs.......|Ind Mozshs scan. wee meats Benjamin Hanford... .|N. Y..jSoc...../..... 
Silas.C. Swallow......0./Pa..:: ESTOS Gs. startet ere tapieie a George W. Carroll..... Dexa |PrOeddecilidenns 
Thomas E. Watson....'Ga.... eee MEH TUS | Carest cite cere [lose ott Thomas H. Tibbles....|Neb.../Peop....]..... 
Charles H. Corrigan...|N. Y.. rd te OR RCT. yO UAIGGEAl Oo® William W.Cox....... Teen poets s|towen 


* The candidates starred were elected. 1The first Republican Party is claimed by the present Democratic Party as its 
progenitor. *No candidate having a majority of the electoral vote, the House of Representatives elected Adams, 3Candidate 
of the Anti-Masonic Party. 4 There being no choice, the Senate elected Johnson. Eleven Southern States, being within the 
belligerent territory, did not vote. ® Three Southern states disfranchised. *Horace Greeley died after election, and Demo- 
cratic electors scattered their votes. 8 There being a dispute over the electoral vote of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon, and South 
Carolina, they were referred by Congress to an electoral commission composed of eight Republicans and seven Democrats, 
which, by a strict party vote, awarded 185 electoral votes to Hayes and 184 to Tilden, %Free Democrats. 1 Free Silver 
Prohibition Party. 1!1In Massachusetts. There was also a Native American ticket in that state which received 184 votes. 
12 Middle of the Road or Anti-Fusion People’s Party. 13 United Christian Party. 14 Union Reform Party. 

For popular and electoral vote by states in 1900 and 1904 sce following tables, 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORM 


POPULAR AND ELECTORAL VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1904 


ELECTORAL 


PopuLaR VOTE 
VoTE 


STATES AND TERRITORIES z : 
Swal- Corri- 4 


i 
Parker, | Roosevelt,| Debs Watson 4 5 & CARS 
; low, gan, ‘) Pluralit ao +e 
oS Rep. Soc. Pro. Soc. L. Pop. % aA § Se 
4 - Ay % 
la bandas noes Arie facial ton sexi wise. 8 79,857 22,472 853 
PE METIS Seles ocala en eastarats ss xistecs’< wie 4,434 46,860 1,816 
Caliioria der rier ea eer sre one 89,404 205,226 29,535 
COLOT ACO re terertaieiers sriue aii iere eee 100,105 134,687 4,304 
Connecticut. wane nas ks os cys 72,909 111,089 4,543 
Delawarestscc cmt meni <3! -16/e)sss 19,360 23,714 140 
NGS GG ach as eadeeh oe Bea eReDnee 27,046 8,314 2,337 
Gebteies ate tee cee ate. hae 88,331 25,335 197 
Idaho 18,480 47,783 4,949 
DINOS Seteerteters era kn = <i<1 2 > yee ee 327,006 632,645 69,225 
Wiciana weet ae 6 ue steno 274,345 368,289 12,013 
Wire ano ths es, is sverueh emacs 149,141 307,907 14,847 
RTGS ret acetic) csv a iuialaheaemerenme 84,800 210,893 15,494 
ICSU GUCICV sire stators ey «5 ec awnsasiepepsle 217,170 205,277 3,602 
PAIS DR cetera eines = 210 <:agotatslctakeip 47,708 5,205 995 
JUNE Ss os ee Es RERRREES SIR cee ee 27,638 64,438 2,103 
(Mi ev latices ceerrt creo is.nts storie ences 109,446 109,497 2,247 
MBssachusette-iai =i. 21a autes Sete s 165,740 257,822 13,604 
LIU abe CaaS aan o GOaae 134,151 361,866 8,941 
INIMCSOUA dope fate teenie eto 2] aera stehare) 68,631 214,978 6,376 
I ESCRET be) BBS COREE bolee poo ce 53,376 3,189 393 
MBBS tasH eer sttatore ea snes ars tocar ee cscs 290,312 321,449 13,009 
MGs GAM aro rs ieri.c seine craclepe aiehaee 21,773 34,932 5,676 
NebTas kad sere ino sondnlesn Sate ates 51,876 138,558 7,412 
Nevada...... oA ca OMe BBE ye ode 3,982 6,867 925 
NewsHampshire ns 05 sae. cas « 33,992 54,177 1,090 
INewelersevnc yas fo. aren aeen. 164,566 245,164 9,587 
NEW On Ken ar ten seit 683,981 859,533 36,883 
Nortaicarolina, ts cave rite cielo. 124,121 82,442 124 BOT [erence 819 | 41,679 D De tl ets OI 
North Dakota: carp... osanee « 14,273 52,595 2,005 reo Tr (at leveneaes eeeree 165 48,322 Ro leave 4 
OUBRSea tees he etey onc) ool at's het Sreeeeteys 344,674 600,095 36,260 19,339 2,633 1,392 | 255,420 Re tate... 23 
ORL ei aie hTAR GOES GUS OOOO SOE 17,551 60,455 7,619 3; OOO) arent ates 753 Az, GOd IN: leaere: 4 
PSUHSVIVANIE . .n.24 0.5.0 eho veiaees « 335,430 840,949 21,863 ee pty A ae 2200 isos sS'1o Fs: [tentecess 34 
Rhode: Island" 27. os tee ok cee hess 24,839 41,605 “956 76 ABS TE acd ees 16,760: Ro Seee 4 
South CarGhna. oesids ce icie syste e's 54,6035 2,254 22M aka come I 52,381 D 9. henieks 
Sogeh Dakotas: waco wee cceees 21,909 72,083 3,138 BOOSthen + hee 1,840 BO; LTAl Ee ipevavetevens 4 
APONNESSEG ch. ticle <eusla stew acess eyes 131,653 105,369 1,354 TSS ile. ae 2,491 26,284 D 12 "|e 
Rs cists ae aan aie tars « 167,200 51,242 2,791 |* 4,292 421 8,062 | 115,958 D YS Peano 
TSS cee vests 33,413 62,444 AT EST TN ass hetero et el Ne eete elictes silat Gato usieie 2Q,05T Ii tara 3 
Vermont. ele 9,777 40,459 859 FACE exch on onl ere BOOS a Re lies 4 
Witeinlangcebem err re eras) 80,648 47,880 218 1,383 56 359 | 32,768 D Pe tial |S oa 
Washington 28,015 TOOOOS We miata orl ope Rucsat Cet eilat avelta Reranch | es esevere eats 72-683 Re lgeaene 5 
West Virginia... .... 006. cane uns 100,850 132,608 1,572 AvAT Site um ct 337 ST, 7S St Re eee 4 
Wisconsin Steet ore the ute cere « 124,107 280,164 28,220 9,770 223 S30) | TSGjOS 7 Re lear 13 
Ni Wiccscayartta)-45 4 aS Citeary Ree pI Ieae 8,904 20,467 1,077 BOP Wesabe pave ee ewe TT SOSUR. ae 3 
PU ORATOR Src tus erste s8ts dacaiace ara! 5,098,225 | 7,621,985 | 386,955 | 254,923 AQ, 422 Pere as Nissc ecenre we 140 336 
BonraeuOLer KOOSe VEIN OVELIEAT Ken ter tees deteiecnecartie re ie sche soy erate e ©: sit" svelere Seiials aale og acalgsepal'aiaie veiw iniaersaelercjeles 2,523,753 
PO eNUOLe mE ONE VEIL OVC TAU mit mercer eterieie a tan ete ictal els eisre the Grste avalniols wielarele dleticals siaere oft eine e.eielelem se sicie © 1,735,400 
PlecrOUd mVAre mICOOSe Ve i IOVET EE AL KO ctersrrasi cto /stereiaiatalclsictel stare) sic\cs is sie im) Cheats’ oys) eletale’elalehe srsic’e) ots oi elcini tie) oi nie cis\et wie eh 197 
RSD MA TEC OCOMALICATICIUA ES sent miei chelttaaciniae cinin, sins Ciae cot iaie oxi scelére) ee a everar cra cieveie Gielevele oath e eiat scale ld ai yve 13,508,568 
SRO lene nti aAtey Ole TInClUuciID eS, SCA bUEIING VOLES eas tiaette/ars slate, cain leis, ays ciate alee ose ce, wicje (ei w le alee bile ee b elaraaite vse eeiné 13,523,510 


sufferers by various other cruel wrongs. . . . And last of all 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE: Estab- 
lished in London in May, 1884, and became in- 
corporated by royal charter as a national society. 
Patrons, the king and queen, and a long list of 
notables. President, the Duke of Abercorn. 
Object: that no child in the United Kingdom 
shall live an unendurable life. This object is 
sought by (1) warnings; (2) enforcement of laws; 
(3) promotion of any new law that may be nec- 
essary. We quote from an earlier report of the 
director: 


If the reader will conceive of a procession of 1,179,916 
children passing before him, cnild ahs child, he may gain 
some adequate sense of the wrong and the suffering the 
society has been working among since it began in 1889. 
First come 943,910 sufferers from neglect and starvation, 
miserable with living irritations and filth, ragged, well-nigh 
naked. Following these come 128,252 children who suffered 
violence from all sorts of weapons in the hands of the reckless, 
vengeful ones who owned them. ... Then come 69,621 
little things who were exposed to suffering to draw the lazy 
and cruel charity of the street for the benefit of their elders. 
. . . Afterthese 24,527 pitiable girl victims of immorality. . .. 
And then 18,167 little slaves of improper, hurtful, and dan- 
gerous employments . . . toilers with burdens too heavy, and 


come 4,561 funerals of little ones, where the society obtained 
its information of their childish wrongs too late to save them, 
and had therefore nothing that it could do save to bring the 
cruel parents to their appropriate punishment at the hands 
of justice. The procession is 558 miles long and takes nine 
days to accomplish its painful ‘‘march past.” 


There is one third of the kingdom where its 
agencies are not yet established. Organ, The 
Child’s Guardian. The League of Pity is the 
children’s section of the society. Its object is 
to interest happy children in the welfare of the 
unhappy, and to do as much for the latter as 
possible. Director, R. J. Parr, Leicester Square, 
London. 


PRICE, HON. THOMAS: Premier, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, and Minister of Education 
of South Australia since July, 1905; previously 
leader of the Parliamentary Labor Party from 
1901; born 1852. Clerk of works in the gov- 
ernment employ at Islington locomotive shops; 
worked at his trade as stone-cutter on Parliament 
buildings. He hassat in House of Assembly since 
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1893. 
ciety in 1891 and Labor Party in rgor. 
inent temperance leader. 
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Secretary of Masons and Bricklayers’ So- 
Prom- 
Address: Hawthorne, 


Lower Mitcham, near Adelaide, South Australia. 


PRICES: The following table as to the prices 
of the leading classes of necessary articles of daily 
consumption at primary markets is from the 


United States Statistical Abstract for 1907: 
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food includes fish, liquors, condiments, sugar’ 
rice, tobacco, etc.; clothing covers the raw ma- 
terial of each industry, and many quotations of 
woolen, cotton, silk, and rubber goods, as well as 
hides, leather, boots, and shoes; metals include 
various quotations of pig iron and partially man- 
ufactured and finished products, as well as the 
minor metals, tin, lead, copper, etc., and coal and 
petroleum; miscellaneous includes many grades 


PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


[Index Number, from Dun’s Review] 


Dairy 

DATE oe Meats and 
u garden 
July 1— Dollars Dollars Dollars 
BBG share ooo 5 ale a ny. 0 0 20.530 8.973 12,662 
DSO Us mass ete eae sated e's 15.749 7.485 10.813 
TSO de res ciale, cena aegis 18.057 7.150 13.406 
BBG 30 acne ew ws ese ee 26.154 IO. 11S 13.530 
BOOS cian areas ce wiarevebn € « 45.616 15.685 26.053 
TSOG. oe crate ete ov oie ae Os 25.404 16.112 18.049 
TB OG syeaio a ete te tance eK sc 31.471 17.153 23.472 
TSOP age cee bitin even « 36.537 14.278 18.418 
TEOBT...acaistae shes s sete aie 38.416 13.210 23.614 
TSOO ven cevaicuat tae siaaerae ee 29.116 13.181 18.121 
187 Oe ciel us Gre Ghote se 25.322 14.161 16.112 
TBF Bie oars 2 9 el ene sl ee 24.809 12.177 20.799 
Deh GR TORN iG > ha) Ueno ease 22.171 II.055 16.019 
SO7 Sn dass 8 Cable Mest ales 2 20.460 10.114 15.629 
TS TA acute sia a hots alt P is 25.657 11.560 19.142 
EB PS cists fetes uaa Ret 24.848 13.287 14.918 
TO 7G cs hres ign Geese dueiess Ts tie 18.777 10.726 15.912 
TOT Miso avars te leer aie bs thes! ec 21.812 10.036 II.790 
TOV Boise tigate ae 15.672 8.181 10.608 
tk! ERE oe De Lae ee 17.054 8.239 10.253 
TG SOx arnt ore ate SLU eetons eet 17.461 9.230 12.594 
LOB Bicgeta sc eather Gee 20.369 11.381 ap ee 
F hed SENDERS ICR © (ieee eatin als AP 25.494 13.740 14.685 
LOSS. ade ha ato. siete art 19.018 II.210 12.250 
NSS2. dase odes hk elon e 17.871 124 272 11.369 
TOS Reis ety Ae he we dahaghos «Oe 16.370 9.205 10.872 
SB86:05 oak Pate ba es ees TSigit 8.906 10.241 
5 ste yO Oc cho Obed ONS OM ae 15.156 8.667 11. 188 
TO Salas ais tar Ske eaiatiane crane 16.984 9.416 11.849 
VSSQ mieveiajeae een venaes e tae 14.351 8.244 9.695 
SBC's 5 ces hela EM dace ai wait 14.867 8.036 10.711 
98900 ot oes ose aceite 19.782 On2cy 12.455 
EBOG Shi ssrkaet casual ain aoe 17.426 8.700 IO. 403 
TBO Fs aie anions Maen ae 14.963 10.135 II.710 
LEQA ioc cis Aa tegimienites a ace TSewLs 9.389 10.394 
RBOS eal ore eee 14.765 8.622 9.874 
TEGO nacre nasa tes onianee 10.504 7.058 7.872 
ote Tones ciahcecbonadt ean tat th Il.729 7.327 10.456 
TY) TalOwWsin- cpeveie 10.587 7.529 8.714 
gideal Hire ROR eRe T3502 7.336 T2975 
AY oT heie seteinte ieee 12.783 7.694 9-437 
TEQQ SH | ANC Te cies screeners 13.816 7.520 11.458 
lyr beeen. 13.483 7.988 10.974 
TQOO— JOM ide sc inie nea e 13.254 7.258 13.702 
uly 1 14.898 8.906 10.901 
EQOL—- JAN. 02). sera eee cer 14.486 8.407 15.556 
July 1 14.904 9.430 II.030 
1Q02==— JAN. 1 Toe chavveinpelcka eos 20.002 9.670 15.248 
uly 1 20.534 11.628 12.557 
¥QOO3—— JAN. B45 x cele ren 17.104 9.522 14.613 
tly x nb ae oetren ee 17 AS 9.269 13.083 
ees ere dss oe eeA 17.102 8.138 15.287 
uly 1 18.244 9.033 10.648 
LT aes ate Deis aoa ec oah setae 18.278 7.950 13.948 
col bts hye Cae ery mE, 18.831 8.614 9.982 
TOOG—S J ANel Ls od cus nivge vig eae 16.554 8.426 14.399 
NALLY Stars noi sisuacrr ental 17.923 9.677 12.590 
TGOT—HJADs Lewis aie gta ote 16.079 9-350 14.905 


Other Miscella- 


food Clothing Metals AeotE Total 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
8.894 22.439 25.851 15.842 II§.101r 
7.653 20. Lay 22.500 16.573 101.920 
10.987 28.413 23.207 17.290 118.510 
16.359 45.679 37.079 24.264 173.180 
27.303 73.485 59.192 31.653 278.987 
21.057 49.307 38.956 25.551 194.436 
20.821 45.377 41.762 27.922 207.978 
20.167 38.169 35.426 25.520 188.524 
19.720 35.694 27.385 24.786 182.825 
16.347 35.309 28.355 24.201 164.630 
13.308 31.480 26.612 21.786 148.781 
13.823 30.624 27.371 21.907 151.510 
14.845 32.427 32.643 21.319 150.479 
13.625 29.411 32.298 22.952 143.089 
13.678 27.260 25.254 19.582 143.133 
14.418 25.318 23.515 18.398 134.702 
12.914 21.747 20.452 15.951 116.479 
T4422 21.850 15.578 15.160 109.547 
11.346 19.836 15.789 14.836 96. 268 
9.884 20.420 15.149 16.286 97.285 
11.539 21.984 18.708 17.139 108.655 
11.663 20.982 19.295 16.900 III.gor 
11.627 21.202 19.832 16.650 123.230 
10.726 20.209 18.071 15.764 107.248 
9-323 19.014 16.272 14.685 99.706 
8.712 17.740 14.132 13.666 90.697 
8.570 18.063 14.466 13.669 89.226 
9.252 18.174 16.035 15.153 93.624 
9-917 17.447 1§ .366 14.155 95.134 
10.912 17.107 14.782 14.600 89.691 
9-749 17.264 15.506 15.416 91.549 
9-339 16.501 15.107 13.691 96.092 
8574's 15.648 14.827 14.252 90.105 
9.188 15.871 14.030 14.716 90.613 
8.478 13.860 12.015 14.041 83.292 
8.689 15.315 11.021 13.233 81.519 
8.529 13.602 13.232 13.520 74.317 
8.170 12.407 13.014 12.399 75.502 
7.887 13.808 11.642 12.288 72.455 
8.312 14.654 11.572 12.184 79.940 
8.826 14.663 11.843 12.522 77.768 
9.096 14.150 11.843 12.540 80.423 
9.157 15.021 15.635 12.969 85.227 
9.200 17.484 18.085 16.312 95.295 
9.482 16.324 14.834 16.070 QI.415 
9.504 16.024 15.810 15.881 95.668 
9.086 15.098 15.344 16.617 91.509 
8.952 15.547 15.375 16.793 101.587 
8.748 15.533 16.084 16.826 IOI.gI10 
9.418 15.938 17.185 16.578 100.356 
9.186 17.136 16.544 16.765 99.456 
9.653 17.316 15.887 16.759 100.142 
10.406 16.514 15.428 16.919 97.192 
10.699 16.319 16, 188 16.936 100.318 
9.922 17.986 15.916 17.061 98.312 
9.822 19.313 17.141 18.809 104.464 
9.645 19.177 16.649 19.555 105.216 
9.760 19.637 18.087 19.386 107.264 


The course of prices of commodities is shown 


and in each case the price is multiplied by the 
annual per capita consumption, which precludes 
any one commodity having more than its proper 
weight in the aggregate. Breadstuffs include 
many quotations of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, 
beans, and pease; meats include live hogs, beef, 
sheep, and many provisions, lard, tallow, etc.; 
dairy and garden products embrace eggs, vege- 
tables, fruits, milk, butter, cheese, etc.; other 


of hard and soft lumber, laths, brick, lime, glass, 
turpentine, hemp, linseed oil, paints, fertilizers, 
and drugs. The third decimal is given for accu- 
racy of comparison. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Basing his conclusions on the ‘‘ Report on 
Wholesale and Retail Prices of the Board of 
Trade for 1903,” Mr. A. L. Bowley (‘‘National 
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Progress and Wealth and Trade,” p. 25) comes 
to the following conclusions: 


If we make up a budget of the goods most usually pur- 
chased by the working classes, and compare the prices at 
which they were bought year by year for the 
last twenty years, we find that such a budget, 
costing £1 in the period 1898-1902, would 
have cost 19s, 6d. in 1893-95, 20s. 6d. in 
1888-92, and 21s. 6d, in 1883-87. In other 
words, during the last twenty years the pur- 
chasing power of money has increased about 
8 per cent, or (what is the same thing) prices have fallen about 
8 per cent. Thus, while the apparent increase of wages 


Fall 
in Prices 
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Trade,” pp. 35-42) gives the following table and 
statements. He says: 


_ There are unfortunately very few cases where we have any 
direct information as to total production; and the indirect 
evidence given by the use of raw materials does not enable 
us to distinguish the output for the home from that for the 
foreign market. The table below gives the accessible infor- 
mation as to such production. 

¢ Of so-called raw materials, the output of coal and pig iron 
has increased considerably, that of other metals fallen fast. 
Among agricultural produce wheat has fallen; and other 
cereals, hay, and roots have fluctuated year by year without 
any permanent change of level. The quantity of fish landed 


Home PropvuctTIoNn 


Oe eere tained LO POMIG TUBE cis lcce ol stirs actekcts estoke speuierageene cia. 


MSOF REXOLLEC che rr vacate tiece areiaa ae aSoarniate aa eke ra stataniienn « 
Produced from British ores: 


Woolvestimated: home Clips... fon waeb tae bays emis Meraa Neale 6 
Pigeon: Teralned 1Of DOME WSC... ac Mewes 1o>s, cx 8. cblainea is alate 
AGaITON eo OX OLDE san versus chaser eeaMrie Bat sietel leva. «"arstniiave’ «'s 
Sea dist tor nome and .eXx ports... css sl diets my, bios oc Fiesaccle + c.sle oreo 


Sern in the United Kingdom: 


Turnips, etc 


ONips Hult LOT Brivish Owners §, ...5.er aw elec owikienrs eieiielvid chon 
Shins biilt for foreigners fis. ofaisterstersian- elvis mers itel anol aratel. oye 
Weight of goods and minerals conveyed by railways.......... 


QUINQUENNIAL AVERAGES 


1883— | 1888—]| 1893—| 1898- 
87 92 97 1902 

fy oe be Ree 137 150 155 176 |Million tons. 

ae Me SIN 23 29 a3 43 |Million tons. 

2 aaa ds 22 9 5 s |Hundred tons. 
tebe ate aiake 398 337 292 222 |Hundred tons. 
ieee bate: 94 93 66 44 |Hundred tons. 
race kia 96 92 76 88 |Hundred tons. 
SD ava ears 130 135 135 135 |Million Ibs. 

sicher ere de 6.5 6.7 7.0 7.6 |Million tons. 

eee ene 1.2 1.0 1.0 1.1 |Million tons. 

wo eters eRe 12 14 16 |Million cwts. 

72 53 62 |Million bushels, 
77 74 72 |Million bushels. 
165 172 170 {Million bushels. 
; 14.0 }] 12.5 13.8 |Million tons. 
, Pe i CBE} 6.9 |Million tons. 
347 38 36 35 |Million tons. 

Fe seo Sete 453 634 518 752 |Thousand tons’ burden. 

se al dewess 72 137 138 188 |Thousand tons’ burden. 

Sic eee 265 241 340 414 |Million tons. 


1 Produced from British or foreign ores. 
2 Average for 1884-87. 


was about 30 per cent in that period, the real increase, when 
we allow for the fall in price, is found to be about 4o per cent. 

In the above estimates are included the prices of bread 
(fall 10 per cent), meat (fall ro to 20 per cent), sugar (fall 

o per cent), tea (fall 20 per cent), oil all 20 per cent), coal 
Tise 20 to 30 per cent), beer and tobacco (unchanged), and 
some clothing materials: in all over forty articles. 

There are omitted, on the one hand, the innumerable small 
and rapidly cheapening articles of modern manufacture (e. g., 
cheap household requisites), and furniture, bicycles, traveling, 
newspapers, and other miscellaneous goods, which account 
for a considerable part of the normal expenses of those house- 
holds where the income is above the bare minimum: in this 
group the fall of price must have been considerable. On the 
other hand is omitted rent (including rates), which is generally 
supposed to have risen in towns. .. . 

‘aking all these things into consideration, it may be 
reasonably admitted that the value of £1 in the hands of a 
workingman has at any rate not fallen in the last twenty 
years; while the evidence on the whole is in favor of the rise 
of nearly 10 per cent. 


Of other countries Mr. Bowley says (idem, p. 
78): 

No reliable comparison can as yet be made with former 
years, though data are accumulating. In 1902 wheat was 
about the same price in the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Belgium, dearer in Germany, and yet dearer in 
France. Beef is stated to have been about the same price 
in England, France, and Germany, and cheaper in Belgium 
and at New York. Forsugar England was much the cheapest 
and France the dearest of these countries. 

The figures we have for Germany (‘Fiscal Blue Book,” 
pp. 223-226) show that the course of prices in the last fifteen 
years has been similar there and in England. A comparison 
with twenty years ago shows a greater fall in England than in 
Germany. the German figures come from Essen only. The 
figures given on p. 227 (ibid.) are of wholesale prices, and 
show great fluctuations. 


Concerning production in the United Kingdom 
A. C, Bowley (‘‘National Progress in Wealth and 


8 Average for 1885-87. 
4 Excluding ships built for the Royal Navy. 


on our shores has increased steadily. The tonnage of ships 
built for the home mercantile navy or for foreigners was 23 
per cent more in the years 1893-1902 than in the previous 
decade. A 

The conveyance of goods to their destination or to the sea 
is an essential part of their production, and therefore the 
weight handled by railways is given in the table. 

It is obvious that no general conclusions can be drawn 
from such incomplete statistics, Practically the only in- 
dustries of which we know the output are mining, agriculture, 
and shipping. The only means, then, that we have at present 
of judging our productive power is by the consumption of raw 
materials: .. . 

When we compare the years 1898-1902 with 1883-87, 
we find that we have used in manufacture 
15 per cent more cotton, 40 per cent more wool, 
18 per cent more iron, 60 per cent more lead, 
80 percent more zinc, 85 per cent more leather, 
60 per cent more imported wood and timber, 
28 per cent more coal, the same amount of 
tin, but 25 per cent less silk, in the latter 
period than in the former; meanwhile the population has 
grown 14 per cent. 

To obtain these figures the home production and foreign 
importations of the raw materials have been added together, 
the exportation subtracted, and the remainder taken as used 
athome, There is some doubt about the exact amount of tin, 
lead, and zine retained, and we have no figures for home- 
grown timber nor sufficient figures for flax or jute, while 
those for copper need expert interpretation. 

This list includes the great bulk of the more important raw 
materials, and shows a very remarkable progress. 


Raw 
Materials 


PRIMARIES (for the evils of the present sys- 
tem of primaries existing in most states of the 
United States, see ExLrections, p. 439): The 
flagrant abuses which have arisen in the U. S. 
from primaries early led to discussions of methods 
of reform, but only within the last ten or twelve 
years has there been progress actually made. 
The first reform undertaken was the so-called 


Primaries 
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‘‘primary election laws,’’ embodying in various 
ways the control of primaries by law, by making 
the primary meeting of a political party a 
legally organized body instead of a self-con- 
stituted group. Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Maryland, South Carolina, Georgia, and other 
states have adopted statutes of this nature. 
While details vary, in general it may be said that 
they provide that due public notice be given of 
the time and place of primary elections; that the 
elections be by ballot, and that the expense be 
paid by the state. Insome states the law defines 
the qualification for admission to the primary. In 
general the aim is to give all persons who voted 
with their party at the last elections the right 
to a vote in the choice of candidates in the 
primary. ‘ 

Besides variation in details, there has also been 
in most states progressive legislation. In Illinois, 
for example, two systems have been tried: ; 

(1) The indirect or convention system, wherein 
the law gives to the parties a method which 
simply insured that the delegates to the nomi- 
nating convention were honestly elected and 
seated. y : 

(2) The direct system, wherein the law furnished 
parties a method whereby the members of a party 
should vote directly on various names to deter- 
mine the nominee of the party. 

The general tendency is, however, first, to 
increase the control of primaries by state law 
and then, secondly, to abolish them and sub- 
stitute ‘‘direct nominations’’ (gq. v.) as in the 
Minnesota Primary Law. | ; 

According to this plan in place of a primary 
there is held a preliminary election conducted by 
the state in which a voter may participate. 
Each voter indicates the name he nominates, and 
the party for which he nominates him. Pro- 
spective candidates may announce their names 
to the public before the preliminary election in 
any way or through any organization they will. 
The election gives the official nomination in each 
party to the person receiving the largest support. 

This is in many ways like the second ballot in 
France. (See ELECTIONS, Pp. 440.) J Pa! 

This system was first tried in Minneapolis in 
1899 and later was applied to state elections. It 
is said to be a distinct success and this idea is 
being largely advocated in other states. At 
the Congress of Primary and Election Laws, held 
by the National Civic Federation, April, 1906, 

r. Horace E. Deming (of New York), of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, thus outlined a general 
system of primary reform: 

The nominating election should be a public election to de- 
termine as to each elective public officer who, as a candidate 
for that office, shall have the right as the sole representative 
of a given set of political principles properly applicable to 
its conduct to have his name appear upon the official ballot 
used at the general election. Prior to registration day, 
let every candidate for nomination be announced as such 
candidate, together with a statement of the platform of 
political principles upon which he stands, each distinct set 
of principles being denoted by a short title or phrase; let the 
names of all candidates for the nomination be printed by the 
state upon an official nominating ballot delivered to the voter 
upon a registration day and immediately after registering, 
and let the voter mark secretly upon it his preference among 
all the candidates for nomination to each office; let the bal- 
lot then be deposited in the ballot-box under exactly the same 
circumstances as at the general election, and at the close of 
the polls let the votes be canvassed and the result be an- 
nounced, as at the general election; upon the official ballot 
used at the ensuing general election, let only such policies 
and candidates appear as have successfully passed the two 


tests set forth above. In this way the local interests of the 
city could be freed from confusion with national politics; 
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and municipal elections could be fought out by local parties, 
which would appear and disappear according as loca] issues 
did or did not warrant their existence. 

The incongruity and absurdity of having so many elective 
offices would be brought out clearly, and the day would be 
hastened when the nine out of ten offices now elective which 
should be appointive would be taken out of politics. 


PRIMITIVE PROPERTY: According to some 
sociological writers, the present system of private 
ownership in land was preceded by a system of 
collective or communal ownership and cultiva- 
tion. The main authorities for this view are Sir 
Henry Maine, in his ‘‘Ancient Law”; G. L. von 
Maurer, in his ‘‘Einleitung zur Geschichte der 
Mark, Hof-, Dorf- und Stadtverfassung?’ (1854); 
P. Viollet, in his ‘‘Bibliothéque de 1’Ecole des 
Chartes’’ (1872), and Em. Laveleye, in his ‘‘De 
la Propriété de ses Formes Primitives’’ (1874), 
well known to English readers in Marriott’s 
translation, ‘‘ Primitive Property” (1878). Maine 
says in the above work (p. 268): 


Property once belonged not to individuals, nor even to 
isolated families, but to larger societies. Maurer says (p. 93): 
‘All land in the beginning was common land and belonged 
to all; that is to say, to the people.” Viollet says (p. 503): 
‘‘Land was held in common before it became private roperty 
in the hands of a family or an individual.’’ De veleye 
says: ‘‘The arable land was cultivated in common; private 
property grew up afterward out of this ancient common 
ownership.” 

Maurer builds his argument from certain expressions in 
Cesar, Tacitus,and other Latin authors, and from certain 
words and phrases like communia and ager publicus in classic 
and medieval formularies, laws, etc. He studies the sub- 
ject simply in regard to Germanic peoples. 

Viollet finds communal property described or referred to 
among the Greeks and Romans, by Plato, Vergil, Justin, 
Tibullus, and other writers. He seesa relic of it in the public 
meals of Sparta, the feasts of the Athenian prytanes, and of 
the Roman curie. 

De Laveleye traces such communal property in the Javan 
dessa, the Russian mir, the Indian village community, the 
German Mark, the family communities of Bosnia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Champagne, and Auvergne, in the Swiss Allmenden, 
the Scotch township, the common lands of France, Belgium, 
and other countries. De Laveleye does not write as an 
admirer of the ‘‘primitive communism.”’ He argues, in his 
introduction, that inequality overthrew Greece and Rome 
and threatens us in still more critical form, and then says: 
“The object of this book is not to advocate a return to the 
primitive agrarian community, but to establish historically 
the natural right of property as claimed by philosophers, as 
well as to show that ownership has assumed various forms 
and is consequently susceptible of progressive reform.’’ Ac- 
cording to De Laveleye, land was first unappropriated at all. 
Then certain tribes laid claim to certain portions of territory 
for grazing purposes. Next, portions began to be claimed 
for cultivation by the tribe. Then this was parceled out 

among the families of the tribe for cultivation. 

Next the parcels were claimed for occupation 
De Laveleye by patriarchal families. Finally, individual 

hereditary property appears. For a discus- 

sion of the Russian mir, see Mir; for the 
German Mark, see Mark; for the Allmend, see Sw1TZERLAND. 
Of the Slavic family communities De Laveleye gives a special- 
ly interesting account. Under this system land belongs to the 
gmina (German Gemeinde, or commune), which divides the land 
among the patriarchal families, according to their size. At 
the head of each family is a gospodar. He is elected by the 
community and transacts its business. He is the executive, 
but acts only with the advice of the community. The wife 
of the gospodar or some other chosen woman is the domatchica, 
and regulates the domestic interests, The houses cluster 
around the central house of the gospodar. In this house all 
take their meals. Each community has twenty to thirty 
persons, and occasionally more. There are yer three 
generations. When the community becomes too large it 
divides. The young women usually pass into their hus- 
bands’ family community. The fruits of the agricultural 
labor are usually held in common, but of industrial labor, 
individually. Each community owns about forty acres. 
The aged and infirm are cared for in common, The women 
take turns in the common work. Communities aid each 
other. In the evenings, the community meets for songs and 
dance. Members are allowed to leave. The system allows 
of division of labor, union of capital and labor, and simple 
fraternal life. But it is dying before the forces of self-seeking 
and western individualism. 

Similar communities, De Laveleye says, were developed 
all through Europe in the Middle Ages, and existed till our 
own day in Brittany, Auvergne, and various secluded terri- 
tories, 
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This view of primitive property in land, how- 
ever, has been severely criticized by other 
scholars; notably by Fustel de Coulanges in an 
essay on ‘‘The Origin of Property in Land,’’ first 
appearing in the Revue des uations Historiques 
for April, 1889, and translated under the above 
title by Margaret Ashley (1891). 


M. de Coulanges argues that Maurer and Viollet have 
forced the meaning of the classic authors they quote, and 
that common meals and family communities by no means 
prove the communal ownership of land. De 
Coulanges says in summing up his essay (p. 
149): ‘‘Are we to conclude from all that has 
gone before that nowhere and at no time 
was land held in common? By no means. 
To commit ourselves to so absolute a negative 
would be to go beyond the pepe of this 
work, The only conclusion to which we are brought by this 

rolonged examination of authors, is' that community in 
and has not yet been historically proved. . . . M. Viollet 
has not brought forward a single piece of evidence which 
proves that the great cities ever paces agrarian commu- 
nism, M. de Jubainville has not brought forward one which 
proves communism in Gaul. Maurer and Lamprecht have 
not produced one which shows that the Mark was common 
land. . . . National communism has been confused with the 
common ownership of the family; tenure in common has been 
confused with ownership in common; agrarian communism 
with village commons.” 


Contrary 
View 


Such are the two opposing schools. Some 
argue that the correct balance of truth is that 
property was not originally held either by indi- 
viduals or communally, but by bodies of men 
under some “strong man’’—despot, tyrant, or 
at best patriarch. This would be far from com- 
munism, but perhaps equally far from individual 
ownership. 

Prof. Ch. Letourneau in his ‘‘ Property and Its 
Origin and Development”’ (Contemporary Science 
Series, 1892) finds the origin of property in a 
biological root, which begins among the animals. 


The instinct of property, he says (p. 2), is but one of the 
manifestations of the most primordial of needs—the need 
of self-preservation, of existing, and securing existence to 
offspring. The banquet of nature is very irregular and some- 
times very niggardly; the guests are numerous, hungry, and 
often brutal. Yet, under pain of death, a place must be 
gained there, defended, and, as far as possible, retained; for 
continually recurring needs must constantly be satisfied. 
The severity of the struggle for existence may be greater or 
less, but it goes on without a truce; therefore the more in- 
telligent the organized being, whether man or animal, the 
more he takes thought for the future, the more he tries, by 
securing some sort of property, to reduce the element of 
chance in his life. . . . But this may be done in various ways: 
sometimes selfishly, in isolation, if the individual is gifted 
enough or well enough armed with force or cunning to suffice 
unto himself; sometimes collectively, if those concerned are 
sufficiently intelligent sufficiently sociable, to supplement their 
native feebleness by combining, by creating a powerful cluster 
through the union of small individualenergies. These two very 
different methods of understanding property are found in the 
animal kingdom, and each of them makes its own mark upon 
the manners, tendencies, and mentality of the species. Letour- 
neau then goes on to trace the development of the instinct 
of property in the animals which lay claim to certain tracts of 
territory, exactly as do nomadic tribes, or to dens, lairs, or 
nests, exactly like primitive men. eaker animals, like bees 
and ants, have to think of the future. They develop sociabil- 
ity and intelligence, and organize armies and clusters, with 
officers and laws. From the animal, Letourneau passes to 
man and finds some men lower than the brute in the instinct 
of property. He notices the property of anarchic hordes, 
the savages of Borneo, the Veddahs of Ceylon, the sociability 
of the Bushmen, the solidarity of the Fuegians, the Australian 
clans. Among them all property is, as a rule, communal and 
not private, though the instinct uf private property is develop- 
ing in the private ownership of a weapon or an ornament. 
Often these are burned or buried with the dead owner. For 
the property in women, see Famity. Among the republican 
tribes of America, Letourneau finds the same, from the 
communism of the North American Indian to the developed 
kingdom of the Incas (see Peru). A step up wecome to the 
monarchic tribes, where despotic heads develop caste and, 
slavery. Here wives are made to toil as the property of the 
monarchs, and upon fields owned by the monarchs. In'Néw 
Zealand there were three kinds of proprietors—the tribe, the 
family, and the individual. In Polynesia, generally, primi- 
tive equality has been wholly left behind, and property is 
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owned by chiefs. In Africa the aborigines have developed 
out of equality, but the degrees are not fixt. In southern 
Asia we find the Javanese dessa and Indian communal village. 
This is perhaps due to the necessity of collective irrigation of 
rice-fields. In ancient Egypt we have a kingdom something 
like that of the Incas; all nominally owned by kings, but 
divided into kings’ lands, priests’ lands, and warriors’ lands. 
Beneath these grades are herdsmen, artizans, and slaves. In 
China land is nominally owned by the king, but allotted 
to families. It must be tilled, or can be forfeited. Land 
is inalienable. Village communities are traceable. In no- 
madic Arabia a system of combined individual and com- 
munal property exists. Among the Hebrews land was divided 
among all, by families. The early Aryan races seem to have 
eae arena the village community, and this brings us to historic 
imes. 
REFERENCES: See the 
Lanp; ComMuNIsM.) 


PRISONER OF WAR, TREATMENT OF THE: 
In international law, a combatant or person in 
arms taken by the enemy either by capture or 
surrender in time of war, is a prisoner of war. By 
extension, he is any one attached to a hostile army 
for active aid; sometimes including also civilians 
such as correspondents, contractors, and sutlers. 
By the articles of the convention of Aug. 22, 1864, 
completed by additional articles in 1868, all medi- 
cal persons, the wounded in ambulances, chap- 
lains, and nurses are considered non-combatants. 


books quoted above. (See also 


Montesquieu, in his ‘‘ Esprit des Lois” (bk. x., ch. iii.), says: 
“In the best days of Pagan antiquity the laws of war... 
decreed, with unyielding severity, confiscation and pillage 
for the possessions of the enemy; slavery or death for the 
enemy himself.’ Under the Romans, capitulation was not 
sufficient to save life. In the flush of their triumphs, they 
often put to death the enemy’s chiefs, even tho they had be- 
come prisoners by surrender. When the putting to death of 
male prisoners became less frequent, they were deported, en- 
slaved, drafted into the armies, or used in the arenas as prey 
for the wild beasts against which they were compelled to fight. 
Civilization and Christianity have brought about the modifi- 
cation of this treatment, Probably the most barbarous 
treatment of all was that practised by the ancient Britons on 
their taptives. These were turned over to the priests and 
condemned to death by burning; then, they were thrust into 
huge wicker-work cages with oxen and other beasts and 
burned or cast upon Druid altars to be slaughtered with knives. 
With the advent of the Roman dominion in Britain the 
Romans exterminated the Druids and their sacrifices were 
never revived. Sparing the lives of most of their captives, 
the Romans led many of them back to Rome in triumph and 
there they were sold as slaves or sent to the galleys. 

When the Normans came to England they respected nothing; 
neither person nor property. Their prisoners, like so many 
cattle, became the poy of the conqueror. By right of might 
or violence, valets became feudal lords, and seized for them- 
selves daughters of noble families, while the former lords were 
reduced to serfdom, The Normans confiscated their prop- 
erty and with it lay the foundation of the nobility of to-day. 
During the wars between Richard I. and Philip Augustus, 
each monarch blinded fifteen of the prisoners he had taken and 
sent them back to their camps in that state. While in Pales- 
tine, Richard himself ordered the massacre of 2,500 prisoners 
which he had captured. 

With the dawn of Chivalry generosity to a fallen foe as- 
serted itself, and the practise of ransoming prisoners was in- 
troduced. The condition of prisoners of war during this 
period was comparatively secure. Occasionally, it is true, 
entire garrisons were butchered, but, asa general rule, the cap- 
tives were ransomed, exchanged, or deported. In the thir- 
teenth century the custom of exchanging prisoners predomi- 
nated. Then, too, the status of the prisoner of war changed. 
He was no longer the property of his captor nor that of the 
commanding officer, but of the government against which he 
had taken arms, Notwithstanding this, mutilation was still 
practised in some degree, as by the Japanese, who in their 
wars with Korea in the seventeenth century lopped off the 
ears of 3,600 Koreans, sending them home as trophies of their 
victory. Thus precedent was established for the treatment 
in recent times of the unfortunate Kongolese by the Force 
Publique of the Kongo Free State, members of whose troops 
are said to have cut off the fingers and hands of those who 
opposed them in the execution of their duty. 

During the relentless War of Candia (1667-68) between the 
Venetians and the Turks, the latter, who ultimately captured 
the place, put 30,000 Christian prisoners to death in retalia- 
tion for their losses, which totaled 120,000 men. 

According to modern international law, prisoners of war 
taken in battle must not be killed or enslaved. By a law 
passed June 20, 1792, French prisoners of war are placed un- 
der the protection of the nation and must be shielded from 
allinsult or outrage, Bya later decree (May 25, 1793), it was 
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ordered that no person captured from the enemy shall be 
compelled to serve in the army of the State by which he has 
been taken. With the Napoleonic Wars and the War of the 
Revolution came the incarceration of prisoners of war, who 
were often ill fed, poorly clothed, and subjected to gross in- 
dignities, being often compelled to perform work that would 
lessen the cost of their maintenance. On April 4, 1811, a de- 
cree promulgated ordered that a prisoner of war of the rank of 
officer and any hostage who violates his parole shall, if recap- 
tured, be treated as a soldier, receive the same rations, and 
be confined in castle, citadel, or fort. 

The attitude of the British authorities toward the American 
prisoners of war captured during the Revolutionary Period 

1776-83) is shown by the method of imprisonment adopted. 

hey put the captured men in condemned hulks which were 
moored in Wallabout Bay, New York. In these prison-hells 
they suffered from cold, hunger, thirst, and disease, so that 
no less than 11,400 died in less than six years. 

The attitude of the American colonies toward prisoners 
of war during the Revolutionary War may be seen from 
letters written by Thomas Jefferson at that time. In 
regard to their comfort he said, writing to Governor Henry: 
“Ts an enemy so execrable that, tho in captivity, his wishes 
and comforts are to be disregarded and even crossed? I 
think not. It is for the benefit of mankind to mitigate the 
horrors of war as much as possible. The practise, therefore, 
of modern nations, of treating captive enemies with polite- 
ness and generosity, is not only delightful in contemplation, 
but really interesting to all the world, friends, foes, and neu- 
trals.”” 

That the health of prisoners should receive consideration 
also, Jefferson urged on Henry, saying: 

“The health (of the British prisoners) is also of importance. 
I would not endeavor to show that their lives are invaluable to 
us, because it would suppose a possibility that humanity was 
kicked out of doors in America, and interest only attended to.’’ 

Negotiations for the exchange of prisoners having proved 
unsuccessful, Jefferson, writing to General de Riesdesel, said: 

“‘Tam sorry to learn that the negotiations for the exchange 
of prisoners have proved abortive, as well from a desire to see 
the necessary distresses of war alleviated in every possible in- 
stance, as that I am sensible how far yourself and family are 
interested in it.” 

Of the treatment accorded to Governor Hamilton by the 
Americans, Jefferson wrote to Sir Guy Carleton as follows: 

“We think ourselves justified in Governor Hamilton's 
strict confinement on the general principle of national retali- 
ation, Governor Hamilton's conduct has been such as to 
call for exemplary punishment on him personally. In saying 
this I have not so much in view his particular cruelties to our 
citizens, prisoners with him, as the general nature of the serv- 
ice he undertook at Detroit, and the extensive exercise of 
cruelties which it involved. Those who act together in war 
are answerable for each other. The known rules of warfare 
of the Indian savages is an indiscriminate butchery of men, 
women, and children. These savages, under this well-known 
character, are employed by the British nation as allies against 
the Americans. Governor Hamilton undertakes to be the 
conductor of the war. In the execution of that undertaking 
he associates small parties of the whites under his immediate 
command with large parties of the savages, and sends them to 
act, sometimes jointly, sometimes separately, not against our 
forts or armies in the field, but the farming settlements on our 
frontiers. Governor Hamilton is himself the butcher of men, 
women, and children. I will not say to what length the fair 
rules of war would extend the right of punishment against 
him; but I am sure that confinement under its strictest cir- 
cumstances, for Indian devastation and massacre, must be 
deemed lenity.”’ 

In exchanging prisoners of war efforts were usually made 
to exchange like for like; that is, men of equal or nearly equal 

tank were transferred whenever possible. In 
tee a marshal in the French army was con- 
The sidered bil A aa mary aS 10,000 ae er, butt 
a century later he was not considered wort 
Facheage of more than fifty. The number of French pris- 

TISON€TS oners exchanged by cartel in 1781 from the 
commencement of the war declared by France 
against England in 1778 was 44,000, and the 
number of English prisoners taken by France during the war 
of the First Coalition (1792-97) was approximated at 6,000, 
while of French captives in England there were 27,000 in 
Sept., 1798. During the operations of the Third Coalition and 
subsequent war with France 47,600 French prisoners were 
transported to England and released at the close of hostilities. 

Prisoners of war that fell into the hands of Napoleon, altho 
kept in confinement, were, with one notable exception, hu- 
manely treated—1,200 Turkish prisoners, the defenders of 
Jaffa, whom hé could not transport and was unable to feed, 
were shot. 

During the War of 1812 Great Britain transported to Eng- 
land a number of American soldiers and seamen who had 
been captured, and confined them in a prison on Dartmoor. 
Ill-fed and neglected the men rebelled, and during a riot that 
ensued (April 6, 1815) seven of the prisoners were killed and 
thirty-five wounded. The Prince Regent (afterward George 
IV.) ordered an investigation, and on receiving a report of 
the incident severely censured the officers in charge of the 
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prisoners of war. A pleasant contrast was afforded by the 
treatment accorded to American seamen who, having been 
taken prisoners during several naval] engagements, in 1815, 
were conveyed to Bermuda, where they were kept in con- 
finement, but where such Bermudians as were permitted to 
have access to them, extended ‘‘generous and tender sym- 
athy’’ which ‘‘prompted the kindest attentions”’ to the 
living, ees honored those who died during detention (Jan.— 
eb., 1815). 

The condition of the Russian prisoners taken by the Allies 
during the Crimean War (1854) was more pitiable than that 
of the regular troops, which was shameful. Owing to the 
breakdown of the commissariat, food supplies, clothing, and 
other necessaries were sent to places where there was no need 
of them, while in others the troops suffered terrible hardships 
for lack of them. No less than 18,500 men died in the hos- 
pitals, which were frightfully mismanaged. Under such 
conditions prisoners fared severely. 

The stern repressive measures taken by the British against 
the Sepoys during the Indian Mutiny (1857) were the result 
of the barbarisms which the Sepoys themselves practised on 
the Europeans who fell into their hands. he ruthless 
butchery of the white prisoners in Cawnpore was punished by 
the blowing from the mouths of guns the rebel leaders who 
had been captured. 


During the American Civil War large numbers 
of prisoners were exchanged, but the Confederate 
Congress having passed an act (May, 1863) to 
punish with death or otherwise all 
commanders of negro troops taken 
in the field, this temporarily put a 
stop to release by exchange. Ne- 
gotiations, however, were reopened 
by General Grant, Oct. 15, 1864, and the Secre- 
tary of War reported that the number of prisoners 
captured to 1864 was 152,434, of which 121,937 
Confederates were exchanged for 110,866 Fed- 
eral soldiers. From Jan. 1 until Oct. 20, 1865, 
there were in the Federal prisons 98,802 prison- 
ers of war of whom 1,955 enlisted in the United 
States army. When fighting ceased, 63,442 pris- 
oners were released, 33,127 were exchanged, and 
174,223 surrendered in the Confederate armies 
and were released on parole. During the war the 
U.S. established prisons at Camp Douglas, Utah; 
Camp Chase, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Elmira, New 
York; Point Lookout, Maryland; and Rock Island, 
Ill., and here the Confederate prisoners of war 
were detained. " 

Of the prisons in the Confederate States these 
were situated at Andersonville, Ga.; Belle Isle; 
Castle Thunder; the Libby at Richmond, Va., 
and Salisbury. Here Federal prison- 
ers were detained. Of these insti- 
tutions the Libby Prison and that 
at Andersonville were notorious for 
their unsanitary conditions. The 
Libby was a tobacco warehouse, three stories 
high and containing six rooms 1oo feet long by 
45 feet wide. The building was situated on Main 
Street and was surrounded by a stockade. 
Within its walls as many as 1,200 prisoners were 
confined at one time. The prisoners suffered ter- 
ribly from want of food, from cold due toscant 
clothing, and neglect, and from the lack of proper 
sanitary arrangements, so that many died during 
their confinement and others suffered permanent- 
ly from impaired health. 

Andersonville Prison was an open pen, 1,540 
feet long by 750 feet wide. It was situated on 
a hillside field and surrounded by a stockade. 
Within its walls 44,882 Union prisoners were de- 
tained within one year, and of this number 12,- 
926 died from starvation or lack of proper care. 

After the close of the war Captain Henry Wirz, 
one of the officers who had charge of the prisoners 
and against whom gross cruelty was alleged, was 
indicted for “‘injuring the health and destroying 
the lives of prisoners by subjecting them to tor- 
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ture and great suffering, by confinement in un- 
healthy and unwholesome quarters, by exposing 
them to the inclemency of the winter and the 
dews and burning sun of the summer, by com- 
pelling the use of impure water, and by furnish- 
ing insufficient and unwholesome food; for es- 
tablishing the dead-line and ordering the guards 
to shoot down any prisoner attempting to cross 
it; for keeping and using bloodhounds to hunt 
down prisoners attempting to escape; and for 
torturing prisoners and confining them in 
stocks.” 

A commission began the trial of Captain Wirz, 
Aug. 21, 1865, and he was found guilty and hanged 
on Nov. roth of that year. 

The number of French prisoners taken by the 
Prussians in the Franco-Prussian’ War (1870-71) 
Was enormous and they were transported to Ger- 
man soil. They were detained chiefly in fortified 
towns throughout Germany, the largest contin- 
gents being held in Berlin, Breslau, Cassel, Ingol- 
stadt, Konigsberg, Leipsic, Mainz, Magdeburg, 
Munich, Posen, Stettin, etc. Here the only re- 
straint put upon them was presence at roll-call 
every morning, and report of return at night. 
During the day the prisoners were permitted to 
mix with the native population and to hire them- 
selves out to work among such of the German 
people as could utilize their services. They were 
fed at their own camp or barrack kitchens, the 
German Government bearing the cost. Medical 
attendance was supplied the sick, and clothing 
served to the destitute. No statistics of the num- 
bers captured and returned are available, but it 
is known that in the aggregate they totaled sev- 
eral hundred thousands. 

In the course of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 
the Russian troops captured no less than 80,000 
prisoners, many of whom were wounded and 
perished from cold during their removal to Rus- 
sia (Dec., 1877), as no special provision had been 
made for their care. : 

During the Spanish-American War (1898) the 
number of Spanish troops surrendered at Manila 
was about 13,000, and the number at Santiago 
about 24,000. None of these prisoners were 
brought to or held in the U. S. In accordance 
with the terms of surrender, which contained a 
proviso that the prisoners should be returned 
home by the U.S., their return to Spain was con- 
ducted by the Quartermaster’s Department of 
the U. S. army. 

By the U. rf army regulations, money and 
other valuables found on a prisoner, such as jew- 
elry and extra clothing, are considered as the pri- 
vate property of a prisoner and must not be ap- 
propriated by his captors. A prisoner of war is 
liable to such confinement as may be considered 
necessary for public safety, but is not to be the 
subject of indignity or intentional suffering. If 
he escapes he may be shot or killed as he flees, 
but for attempting to escape he is not amenable 
to military law, such attempt not constituting 
a crime, according to the rules of war. 

A different method of treating prisoners of war 
was introduced by the Boers during the progress 
of their war against Britain (1899-1902). At 
first prisoners were conveyed to Pre- 
toria. The officers were imprisoned 
in one of the schoolhouses there; the 
men were kept within a wire en- 
tanglement in one of the public 
squares in the town, where they were guarded by 
such volunteers as the Irish Brigade, As fighting 
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wore on and the Boer capitals were captured, the 
commandants found it most convenient to strip 
their prisoners of their clothing and other person- 
al property and turn them loose. At Vlakfon- 
tein a British patrol of twenty men and a few 
native scouts surrendered to a commando of 200 
Boers, who ordered the scouts to hold up their 
bands and shot them in cold blood. One of these 
was a white trooper from Cape Colony. Follow- 
ing this event Commandant Kruitzinger an- 
nounced that he would shoot all natives, armed 
or unarmed, who were caught with the British. 
Fortunately for the reputation of the Boers as 
civilized people, the example set by Kruitzinger 
was not followed by his brother officers. 

The treatment accorded to the Boer prisoners 
by the British was somewhat different. Laagers 
surrounded by wire entanglements to prevent es- 
cape were established at Simon’s Town, St. Hel- 
ena, Ceylon, and Bermuda. There the cap- 
tured officers and men were transported. Within 
the laagers they were permitted to establish a 
government of their own, and only in cases of re- 
fractory prisoners was appeal made to the Brit- 
ish adjutants in charge, who invariably referred 
such cases to their superiors. The prisoners 
were not required to do any work, but if they 
volunteered to do it, were paid at the same rate 
as British soldiers would be paid. They were al- 
lowed the freedom of the laagers and were per- 
mitted to bathe in the sea, but not allowed to 
swim beyond the military zone marked by buoys. 
The rations served to each prisoner first passed 
a joint examination by Boer and 
British officers. Food declared un- 
fit was promptly condemned. Each 
man was given per day 1 pound of 
fresh meat, 1 pound of biscuit or 1} 
pounds of graham bread, 4 pound of fresh vege- 
tables, # ounce of ground coffee, 2 ounces of 
sugar, 4 ounce of salt, 3; ounce of pepper, 7p gill 
of lime juice, 2 gallons of fresh water. In addi- 
tion to the above, prisoners who had the means 
were at liberty to purchase luxuries, as fruit, 
fresh or canned; preserves; fish, smoked or dried; 
etc., from a Boeren winkel, or company store, 
maintained by the prisoners themselves for the 
common good. No restrictions were placed on 
fishing from shore, so that those who desired it 
could add to their rations in this way. In Ber- 
muda, the one hardship was the quantity of fresh 
water supplied per man—two gallons being held 
not sufficient for their needs. 

On the arrival of the prisoners at the detention 
camps, each man’s kit was examined, and bed- 
ding was supplied to him. To those who were 
destitute of clothing, new clothing 
was served. This clothing was of 
the common kind usually supplied to 
army laborers, and on this account 
was occasionally the cause of com- 

laint. Of the complement of prisoners sent to 

ermuda (nearly 5,000), only five died from dis- 
ease in two years and one was shot for attempting 
toescape. While at sea, on the voyage from Cape 
Town to Bermuda, twenty-one died from wounds, 
dysentery, and other causes due to exposure in 
the field. ee 

The refugee camps established by the British 
in Cape Colony for the wives and children of the 
Boers in the field were not prisons in the military 
sense, and the persons detained were not strictly 
prisoners of war-~the camps having been formec 
for the sake of the maintenance of the recupants 


Rations 
Served 


Clothing 
Supplied 
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in lieu of allowing them to starve to death on des- 
olate farms. The refugees were housed in iron, 
wooden-lined buildings and marquees, each fam- 
ily having separate accommodation. A free gov- 
ernment school where English and Dutch were 
taught was maintained. The cost of housing and 
feeding the 137,619 refugees and the 20,000 pris- 
oners of war in various parts of the 
world was borne by the British tax- 
payer. Notwithstanding the care 
given to the treatment of the refu- 
gees, an outbreak of zymotic dis- 
ease, chiefly measles, resulted in a high death- 
rate among the children. The total deaths of 
whites (adults and children) during six months 
of the year 1901 was 13,941—a rate which was 
gradually reduced as the Boers overcame their 
prejudices, observed the sanitary regulations 
made for their welfare, and took the medicine 
prescribed for them. Throughout the war all 
communications, such as telegrams and letters, 
were delivered subject to the censor and ap- 
proval of the commanding officer. 

During the Chino-Japanese War (1894-95) a 
marked change was noticed by the Chinese pris- 
oners in the treatment accorded them by their 
foes. They could not account for it, especially 
as on the Japanese who fell in their hands they 
had perpetrated nameless atrocities. The com- 
mon belief was that they were being fattened to 
kill and that they would have done better to die 
in battle. But the true cause of this was that in 
1886 Japan joined the Red Cross nations. One 
notable exception was the treatment accorded 
the Chinese at the taking of Port Arthur (Nov. 
21, 1894). Then, long after the surrender of the 
place, the Japanese continued the indiscriminate 
slaughter of the Chinese. This inhumanity has 
been attributed to the frenzied condition of the 
Japanese who were horrified at the mutilation of 
their men by the enemy. 

As the Russo-Japanese War progressed (1904- 
1905) the Japanese Government issued regulations 
for the treatment of the Russian prisoners that 
fell into their hands. 


Refugee 
Camps 


JAPANESE REGULATIONS 


(1) All prisoners of war shall be treated humanely; they 
shall not be subject to insult or cruelty. (2) They shall be 
treated in conformity to their rank and position. (3) Ex- 
el where imposed by military discipline, they shall not be 
subjected to physical restraint. (4) They shall be at liberty 
to attend the religious services of their own faith, so long as 
in doing so they do not infringe the requirements of army 
discipline. (5) Insubordinate prisoners shall be subjected to 
disciplinary measures, according to the offense committed, 
and so also must prisoners who attempt to escape, or who 
may actually, for a time, contrive to get away and are re- 
taken; no criminal punishment shall be inflicted on account 
of such attempt at escape. (6) Offenses of prisoners are 
dealt with and punished in conformity with the established 
Tules of the military court. 

(7) Officers to be transported to the place of their intern- 
ment separately from the common soldiers. (8) The military 
authorities to provide places suitable for the internment of 

risoners; soldiers’ barracks,. temples, or other convenient 

uildings are to be used for this purpose. (9) In each place 
of detention the inmates shall appoint one person to be their 
chief, who shall be responsible for his fellow prisoners. (10) 
Prisoners are at liberty to purchase with their own money any 
articles that may add to their comfort, subject, of course, to 
the approval of the superintending officer. (11) All tele- 
grams or letters are subject to the approval of the supervising 
officer; no cipher or suspicious communication of any sort can 
be permitted to pass. (12) The postal matter sent to or from 
prisoners is free of charge, in accordance with the postal con- 
vention rules, 


All articles or money held for safe custody by the Japanese 
were returned to the prisoners on their discharge. All arti- 
cles or money belonging to prisoners who died were forwarded 
to the Prisoners’ Intelligence Board. 
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The rations served to prisoners were based on an amount of 
money stipulated by schedule. 


RATION SCHEDULE. PER PERSON PER Day 


Non-com- 
Omer 7 missioned 
equals officers and 
men 
Bread os <5. ava s Gicaje sro tee te eee 1% kin! 14 kin 
Animal food (meat, fish, or poultry) .|100 monme?! 50 monme 
Vegetables. stcisle wears ane eae 120 monme | 80 monme 
Table Saltic.«» sjcisyn acs Btolne soe 5 monme 5 monme 
SUGAT Ly fees stlsealacetr apne ata tena 4 monme monme 
Appetizers 0. 0. 0 skid jain oe Vinee ome ome 


1 Equals 1.325 pounds avoirdupois. 
2; gram equals ys monme. 


The foregoing was modified according to climatic condi- 
tions. The amount per diem allowed for the cost of these 
rations was, for officers and their equals, 60 sen; for non- 
commissioned officers and men, each 30 sen—a sen is about 
four fifths of a cent. 

Each person of the rank of sergeant-major and above was 
allowed bed, blankets, and a toilet set, which was loaned to the 
captives. To non-commissioned officers and men, blankets 
or wadded quilts were loaned individually, and toilet sets in 
groups. Of clothing each prisoner wore what he possest; 
when that wore out a new suit was lent to prisoners of the rank 
of officers or above, and second-hand clothing to non-com- 
missioned officers or privates. 


The prisoners were quartered at Matsuyama. 
The officers had quarters in a Buddhist Temple in 
a wooded park there. The other prisoners were 
stationed in temples and large bamboo barracks 
and hospital wards. Their physical condition 
could not have been better. That the number of 
prisoners was enormous is shown by Japan’s bill 
for their maintenance. It amounted to about 
$75,000,000, the last payment of which ($24,302.- 
200) was made Nov. 23, 1907. 

Of the treatment accorded to the Japanese by 
the Russians, little or nothing has been pub- 
lished, and no official information is available, but 
it is known that Russia’s expenses for the mainte- 
nance of Japanese prisoners were $40,000,000. 


During the last fifty years great strides have 
been made in the care of prisoners of war. From 
imprisonment, as if criminals, they have now 
been emancipated. Sympathy for the conquered 
by the conqueror has shown itself until, among 
civilized nations, the sick receive free medical 
attendance and the healthy are well fed, well 
housed, and plainly but serviceably clothed. As 
much attention has been given to their physical 
well-being as to their treatment. This has been 
due as much to the placing of prisoners in charge 
of humane officers as to international comity. 
Russian prisoners mostly played ball; Boer pris- 
oners enjoyed the privilege of cricket, croquet, 
football, gymnastics, and various games of ball. 
Gymnastic appliances, as horizontal and parallel 
bars, etc., were supplied in several of the deten- 
tion camps. Schools were conducted, and the 
prisoners were also permitted to make tennis- 
courts and billiard-tables for their use. Card 
games were few. Athletic sports were freely in- 
dulged in. 

The question of the admission of liquor to the 
camps was purely one of local option and its 
exclusion was voted in all. To this may be 
attributed, in some degree, the small death- 
rate among the prisoners detained, and the total 
absence of rioting. 

Frank H. VIZETELLY. 
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PROBATION AND PROBATION OFFICERS: 
Probation in sociology means the suspension of 
sentence chiefly of juvenile and first offenders for 
transgressions of not too serious a nature. It 
rests on two principles: (1) It draws a distinction 
between those who have transgressed the law 
from some definite and immediate cause—e. g., 
hunger, sudden impulse or passion, etc.—and 
those who are thoroughly vicious and have crim- 
inal tendencies. (2) It is a postponement of con- 
demnation while the offender is given an oppor- 
tunity to redeem himself and become a useful 
member of society. Probation officers are per- 
sons into whose care and supervision the offend- 
ers are put while under probation. They may be 
paid officials of the state or municipalities, or 
private individuals interested in the prevention 
of further transgressions by first or juvenile 
offenders. 

Massachusetts passed a law for the establish- 
ment of the probation system in 1878. The pro- 
cedure is briefly this: The probation officer re- 
ceives notice in the case of a first offender from 
the clerk of the court, to make investigations 
concerning him and report. On the day of trial 
this report is submitted to the judge, and practi- 
cally decides whether the accused—if found 
guilty—is considered fit for probation or not. If 
fit, the judge determines the period during which 
the offender is to be under the surveillance of the 

robation officer—the latter becoming ‘‘the 
beadenan to save the offender from prison.’’ 
The officer has to report to the judge at stated 
intervals; and if these reports and the behavior 
of the probationer are satisfactory, sentence may 
be suspended by the court for a longer period, or 
canceled. Otherwise it may be pronounced and 
go into effect at once. 

This system of redeeming offenders from prison 
is now practised extensively both in Europe and 
America. In Massachusetts 8,140 persons of all 
ages were placed on probation during 1903, and 
about 65 per cent proved successes. New York 
requires probation for at least one year, and the 
probation officer of Brooklyn advocates its ex- 
tension to three or four years so as to establish 
thoroughly friendly relations. In the case of 
juvenile offenders the process is this: reformatory 
on indeterminate sentence; release ‘‘on parole”’ 
for good conduct under a probation officer; period 
of probation; period of indefinite suspension of 
sentence. 

Germany’s probation law provides for a Court 
of Guardianship—consisting of local officials, the 
parents, clergymen,, schoolmasters. The ad- 
vantage of this sytem is that a number of per- 
sons become responsible for and interested in the 
transgressor—one person is, however, appointed 
probation officer in each case, and responsibility 
is centralized. The law of Hungary resembles 
that of Germany. In Holland, Belgium, France, 
and Switzerland authorized private organiza- 
tions—Sociétés de Patronage—assume the re- 
sponsibilities for juvenile offenders. 

The question is, whether the expenses con- 
nected with this system are a good investment. 
Massachusetts, for instance, pays probation 
officers from $1,500 to $1,800 per year; New 
York has just (June 6, 1907) passed a law to 
create a State Probation Commission with volun- 
tary members, but a paid secretary with a salary 
of $3,000 a year plus funds for stenographer, etc. 
The expenses are likely to grow as the probation 
system develops, and objections are raised, It 
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would be a good investment even if it saved only 
one half of the probationers from a career of 
crime. A German report (‘‘Statistik ttber die 
Fursorge-Erziehung’’) says that the total cost of 
over £300,000 per annum in Germany would be 
amply compensated by restraining only 25,000 
offenders for one year from further transgressions. 
The gain to the State in better citizens is, of 
“course, not expressible in figures. 


PROFIT (for facts and statistics as to profits, 
see following article): The word profit is used in 
political economy by different writers in different 
senses. It is not at all difficult to understand 
its different uses, but great care must be taken 
to be sure that one knows the sense in which an 
author uses it, before one can judge or under- 
stand his meaning. The failure to do this has led 
to endless popular confusion, and not seldom to 
inaccurate statements by economists themselves. 


Adam Smith defines it as ‘‘the revenue derived from stock 
(capital) by the person who manages or employs it”’ (‘‘ Wealth 
of Nations,’’i., 7). Mill defines it (‘‘ Polit. Econ.,”’ chap. xv., 
§ 1) as “the gains of the person who advances the expenses 
of production—who, from funds in his possession, pays the 
wages of the laborers, or supports them during the work, who 
supplies the requisite buildings, materials, and tools, or ma- 
chinery; and to whom, by the usual terms of the contract, 
the produce belongs, to be disposed of at his pleasure.” 


Jevons (‘Primer of Political Economy,” p. 52) uses it of 
wages of superintendence, interest, and recompense for risk. 
He says: 


“The proper share of the capitalist is interest; but this is 
usually a good deal less than what actually remains in the 
hands of the capitalist. Business is generally carried on by 
some capitalist who rents a piece of land, buildsa factory, pur- 
chases machinery, and then employs men to work the machin- 
ery, paying them wages. The capitalist himself often acts as 
manager, and works every day almost as long as the workmen. 
When the goods are finished and sold, he keeps the whole 
of the money he gets for them; but then he has already paid 
out a large sum as wages, while the goods were being made; 
another part goes to pay the rent of the land which he has 
hired. Having struck off these portions, there ought to 
remain a certain profit, part of which he uses to live upon. 
But even this profit consists of more than interest upon his 


capital. It should include also a payment for his labor in 
superintending the business. The manager 

of a factory may seldom toueh the cotton, 

What flax, iron, or other material, which is manu- 
Profit I factured; nevertheless, he works with his 
rofit Is head and his pen, calculating the prices at 


which he can produce goods, inquiring where 

he can buy the materials most cheaply, choos- 
ing good workmen, keeping the accounts straight, and soon. 
Severe mental labor is really far more difficult and exhausting 
than manual labor; and in raising up a good business, and 
carrying it through times of danger, a manager has to undergo 
great anxiety and mental fatigue. Thus, it is necessary that 
a successful manager should receive a considerable share of 
the produce, so as to make it worth his while to give this labor. 
His share is called the wages of superintendence, and, altho 
usually much larger than the share of a common laborer, it is 
really wages of the same nature, 

“Another part of the capitalist’s so-called profit ought to be 
laid aside as recompense for risk. There is always more or 
less uncertainty in trade, and even the most skilful and careful 
manager may lose money by circumstances over which he has 
no control. Sometimes, after building a factory, the demand 
for the goods which he is going to produce falls off; sometimes 
the materials cannot be bought; perhaps it is discovered, 
when too late, that the factory has been built in an unsuitable 
place; occasionally, too, the workmen are discontented, and 
refuse to work for such wages as the capitalist can afford to 
pay. Now, whenever any of these mistakes or misfortunes 
happen, it is the capitalist who mainly suffers, because he 
loses a great deal of money, on which he might otherwise have 
lived comfortably.” 


Professor Ely uses the word to exclude interest and wages 
of superintendence. He says (‘‘Political Economy, f 
217, 1st ed.): 


“Whatever is left after paying interest, rent, and wages is 
profits. It is the return which is received for the organization 
and management of a business at one’s risk. It is, strictly 
speaking, not ‘‘wages of superintendence,” for that may be 
deducted, and often is deducted,” 
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Profits then may be considered (i) to be what 
the stockholders or owners of a business receive 
after those who manage the business have re- 
ceived their ‘‘wages of management,”’ after the 
capital invested or borrowed has received its due 
interest, and after payment has been made for 
risk; or (2) profit may be used in a larger sense to 
include one or more of all these items. 

Of the law which governs profits we have many 
statements. John Stuart Mill says (‘‘ Political 
Economy,” 5th London ed., book ii., chap. xv.): 


The lowest rate of profit which can permanently exist is 
that which is barely adequate, at the given place and time, to 
afford an equivalent for the abstinence, risk, 
and exertion implied in the employment of 
capital. . . . Such, then, is the minimum of 
profits; but that minimum is exceedingly vari- 
able, and at some times and places extremely 
low; on account of the great variableness of two 
out of its three elements. The rate of necessary 
remuneration for abstinence, or, in other words, the effective 
desire of accumulation, differs widely in different states of 
society and civilization. . . . There is still a wider difference 
in the element which consists in compensation for risk. .. . 
But tho profits thus vary, the parity, on the whole, of different 
modes of employing capital (in the absence of any natural 
or artificial monopoly) is, in a certain and a very important 
sense, maintained. On an average (whatever may be the 
occasional fluctuations), the various employments of capital 
are on such a footing as to hold out, not equal profits, but 
equal expectations of profit, to persons of average abilities and 
advantages. By equal, I mean after making compensation 
for any inferiority in the agreeableness or safety of an em- 
ployment. 


Law 
of Profits 


Representing much later and, at present, far 
more generally accepted thought, Professor Mar- 
shall says (‘‘Economics of Industry,’’ book vi., 
chap. viii.): 


The profits of a business are the excess of its receipts over 
its outgoings, and the annual rate of profits is the ratio which 
the yearly profits bear to the capital invested. We have 
next to inquire whether there is any general tendency of the 
rate of profits to equality. 

The first difficulty arises from the fact that the outgoings 
of a business, and therefore its profits, are not always esti- 
mated in the same way. This was well pointed out by Adam 

Smith, who said: ‘‘ The whole drugs which the 
best employed apothecary in a large market- 


Professor — see ree a yet at not pee ire 
’ im above thirty or forty pounds. o he 
Marshall 8 should sell them, therefore, for three or four 
View hundred, or a thousand per cent profit, this 


may frequently be no more than the reason- 

able wages of his laborin the only way in 
which he can charge them, upon the price of the drugs. The 
greater part of the apparent profit is real wages disguised in 
the garb of profit. In a small seaport town a little grocer will 
make 40 or 50 per cent upon a stock of a single 100 pounds, 
while a considerable wholesale merchant in the same place 
would scarce make 8 or 1o per cent upon a stock of 
10,000.) | Ae.lve 

There are even reasons for thinking that the rate of profit, 
tightly estimated, on large capitals tends to be higher than on 
small. For of two businesses competing in the same trade, 
that with the larger capital can nearly always buy at a 
cheaper rate, and can avail itself of many economies in the 
specialization of skill and machinery and in other ways, which 
are out of the reach of the smaller business: while at most 
the only important advantage which the latter is likely to have 
consists of its greater facilities for getting near its customers 
and consulting their individual wants. .. . 

There are some trades which require a very high order of 
ability, but in which it is nearly as easy to manage a very 
large business as one of moderate size. In rolling-mills, for 
instance, there is little detail which cannot be reduced to 
routine, and a capital of £1,000,000 invested in them can be 
controlled by one able man. A rate of profits of 20 per cent, 
which is not a very high average rate for some parts of the 
iron trade, would give the owner of such works earnings of 
management amounting to more than £150,000 a year. 
And since ironmasters can with so little additional effort get 
the earnings of management on an increased capital, wealthy 
men remain in the trade longer than in most others; and the 
competition of the great ironmasters with one another is 
said to have reduced the average rate of profits in the trade 
below the ordinary level. 

The rate of profits is low in nearly all those trades which 
require very little ability of the highest order, and in whicha 
public or private firm with a good connection and a large 
capital can hold its own against newcomers, so long as it is 
managed by men of industrious habits and sound common 
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sense and a moderate share of enterprise. And men of this 
kind are seldom wanting either to a well-established public 
company or to a private firm which is ready to take the 
ablest of its servants into partnership. 

We may then conclude, firstly, that the true rate of profits 
in large businesses is higher than at first sight appears, because 
much that is commonly counted as profits in the small business 
ought to be classed under another head. . . . 

Profits are exceptionally high where the wages bill is 
very large, relatively to the capital... . 

It is obvious that wholesale dealers who buy and sell large 
quantities of produce in single transactions, and who are 

- able to turn over their capital very rapidly, 
may make large fortunes, tho their average 
profits on the turnover are less than 1 per cent; 
and, in the extreme case of large stock ex- 
change dealings, even when they are only a 
small fraction of 1 per cent. Buta ship-builder, who has 
to put labor and material into the ship, and to provide a berth 
for it, a long while before it is ready to sail, and who has to take 
care forevery detail connected with it, must add a very high 
percentage to his direct and indirect outlay in order to re- 
munerate him for his labor and the locking up of his capital. 

Again, in the textile industries, some firms buy raw material 
and turn out finished goods, while others confine themselves 
to spinning, to weaving, or to finishing; and it is obvious that 
the rate of profit on the turnover of one of the first class must 
be equal to the sum of the rates of profit of one of each of the 
three other classes. Again, the retail dealers’ profit on the 
turnover is often only 5 or 10 per cent for commodities which 
arein general demand, and which are not subject to changes of 
fashion; so that, while the sales are large, the necessary stocks 
are small, and the capital invested in them can be turned 
over very rapidly, with very little trouble and norisk. But 
a profit on the turnover of nearly 100 per cent is required to 
remunerate the retailer of some kinds of fancy goods which 
can be sold but slowly, of which varied stocks must be kept, 
which require a large space for their display, and which a 
change of fashion may render unsalable except at a loss; and 
even this high rate is often exceeded in the case of fish, fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables. ... 

To pass to another point, the number of those who succeed 
in business is but a small percentage of the whole; and in their 
hands are concentrated the fortunes of others several times as 
numerous as themselves, who have made savings of their own, 
or who have inherited the savings of others and lost them all, 
together with the fruits of their own efforts, in unsuccessful 
business. In order, therefore, to find the average profits of a 
trade we must not divide the aggregate profits made in it by 
the number of those who are reaping them, nor even by that 
number added to the number who have failed; but from the 
aggregate profits of the successful we must subtract the aggre- 
gate losses of those who have failed, and perhaps disappeared 
from the trade; and we must then divide the remainder by the 
sum of the numbers of those who have succeeded and those 
who have failed. It is probable that the true gross earnings 
of management—that is, the excess of profits over interest—is 
not on the average more than a half, and in some risky trades 
not more than a tenth part, of what it appears to be to persons 
who form their estimate of the profitableness of a trade by 
observation only of those who have secured its prizes. There 
are, however, reasons for thinking that the risks of trade are 
on the whole diminishing rather than increasing. 


Variations 


John Stuart Mill adds an important point. He 
says (‘‘Political Economy,” book ii., chap. xv., 
§ 5): 

To popular apprehension it seems as if the profits of busi- 
ness depended upon prices. roducer or dealer seems to 


obtain his profits by selling his commodity for 
more than it cost him. Profit altogether, peo- 


Labor, ple are apt to think, is a consequence of pur- 
the Source chase and sale. It is only (they suppose) 
£P because there are purchasers fora commodity, 

of Profit thatthe producer of it isableto make any profit. 


Demand—customers—a market for the com- 

: modity, are the cause of the gains of capitalists. 
It is by the sale of their goods that they replace their capital 
and add to its amount. 

This, however, is looking only at the outside surface of the 
economical machinery of society. In no case, we find, is the 
mere money which passes from one person to another the fun- 
damental matter in any economical phenomenon. If we look 
more narrowly into the operations of the producer, we shall 
perceive that the money he obtains for his commodity is not the 
cause of his having a profit, but only the mode in which his 
profit is paid to him. 

The cause of profit is that labor produces more than is re- 
quired for its support. The reason why agricultural capital 
yields a profit is because human beings can grow more food 
than is necessary to feed them while it is being grown, includ- 
ing the time occupied in constructing the tools and making all 
other needful preparations; from which it is a consequence 
that, if a capitalist undertakes to feed the laborers on condi- 
tion of receiving the produce, he has some of it remaining for 
himself after replacing his advances. To vary the form of the 
theorem: the reason why capital yields a profit is because 
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food, clothing, materials, and tools last longer than the time 
which was required to produce them; so that if a capitalist 
supplies a party of laborers with these things, on condition of 
receiving all they produce, they will, in addition to reprodu- 
cing their own necessaries and instruments, have a portion of 
their time remaining, to work for the capitalist. We thus see 
that profit arises, not from the incident of exchange, but from 
the productive power of labor; and the general profit of the 
country is always what the productive power of labor makes 
it, whether any exchange takes place or not. It there were 
no division of employments, there would be no buying or 
selling, but there would still be profit. If the laborers of the 
country collectively produce 20 per cent more than their 
wages, profits will be 20 per cent, whatever prices may ormay 
not be. The accidents of price may for a time make one set 
of producers get more than 20 per cent, and another less; the 
one commodity being rated above its natural value in relation 
to other commodities, and the other below, until prices have 
again adjusted themselves; but there will always be just 20 
per cent divided among them all. 


All economists, however, do ‘not agree with 
Mill that the cause of profit is that labor produces 
more than is required for its support. They deny 
the fact. Mr. Edward Atkinson, e. g., argues that 
capital is as necessary to labor as labor to capital. 
He says (‘‘The Industrial Progress of the Nation,” 


P- 147): 


Many an honest workman now sincerely contests the 
equity of distribution by way of capitalists. What is the 
true answer? There is and there can be but 
pase AR this Sade ae eae ase not 
produce the entire product; it only shares in 
de lard the work asit sharesin the product. Without 
y Yapltal capital labor alone would be almost incapable 
of sustaining those who constitute the mere 
working classes in the narrowest sense. Cap- 
ital is a force, and capitalists are those who direct this force. 
By the direction which the owners or the administrators of 
capital give to this force, which requires mental work of the 
most uncommon kind, the joint product of labor and capital 
is somuch increased that even tho the capitalist secures to his 
own use a large part of the joint product, what is left to the 
workingman is more in quantity and in value than he could 
otherwise have attained by his own unaided efforts. 
Mr. Atkinson says elsewhere (‘‘ The Distribution of Profits,” 
p. 38): ‘‘The late Cornelius Vanderbilt may be taken as an 
example of a communist ina true sense. He was the greatest 
communist of his age. He consolidated and perfected the 
railroad service in such a way that a year’s supply of meat and 
bread can be moved 1,000 miles from the Western prairies 
to the Eastern workshop at the measure of cost of a single 
day’s wages of a mechanic or artizan in Massachusetts.” 


Says Mr. George Gunton (‘‘Wealth and Prog- 
ress,’ chap. i.): 


Theidea most prevalent, indeed, well-nigh universal, among 
working men regarding the production of wealth, to use the 
official language of the largest labor organization in the world,! 
is: ‘‘(1) That labor creates all wealth. (2) That all wealth 
belongs to those who create it.’”’ From this it manifestly fol- 
lows that all wealth rightfully belongs to the laborer. Hence, 
all who obtain wealth without his consent do so by cheating 
him out of the product of his labor, and are ‘‘thieves and 
robbers.”’ 

This is not merely the official dogma of asingle society, but 
it constitutes the basis of nearly every proposition and the 
essence of nearly all economic literature put forth in the name 
of industrial and social reform. With financial reformers the 
robbery is labeled ‘‘interest and usury”’; with land reformers 
it is ‘‘rent,’’ and with the Socialists, in the language of their 
own economist, Karl Marx, it is ‘‘surplus value,” which is 
more sweeping than any of the others, and includes all rents, 
profits, and interest. 

If this formula is correct, and all profits, interest, rents, etc., 
are ‘‘exploitation’’—mere plunder of the laborer—clearly the 
working men would be justified in using any means within 
their power to take possession of all the wealth in the com- 
munity, as many of their leaders are expecting them some day 
to do. 

But is it correct? If the first: proposition is true, the bal- 
ance of the formula is indisputable; but if it is not true, then 
the whole fabric falls, and all efforts at social reformation 
based upon it must surely fail to produce the desired and ex- 
pected result. : ? 

A very little reflection will suffice to show that this proposi- 
tion, while seemingly true, is essentially false. . . . There 
are clearly two sets of forces or two kinds of motor power that 
can be employed in producing wealth. One is labor power 
engendered and put forth by human beings; the other is 
natural power engendered and put forth by material objects, 


1 “Polity of the Labor Movement,” vol. i., p. 4, published 
by the Knights of Labor, 1885, 
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as capital (machinery, etc.). The former is slow, clumsy, and 
ineffectual, and capable of very little increase, while the latter 
is rapid, exact, and powerful, and is capable of indefinite in- 
crease. 

Accordingly, in proportion as wealth is produced by human 
labor it is scant and dear, and the masses are poor and bar- 
barous; and according as it is produced by natural forces 
(steam, etc.) it is abundant and cheap, and the masses are 
materially prosperous and socially civilized. Thus, e. g., in 
India, where wealth is produced mainly by human labor, the 
annual earnings are about £2 ($10)! per apie of the popula- 
tion, as against £33 ($165) per capita in this country, where 
human labor supplies the smallest per cent of the productive 
power of any country in the world.2 The same is true of 
other countries, : 

Hence we find that in England over 78 per cent of the pro- 
ductive power is furnished by steam, as against 1o per cent in 
Russia. In Spain, 24; Italy, 34; and Portugal, 42 per cent of 
the productive power is furnished by human labor, as against 
4 percent in Englandand America. .. . 

It is, therefore, clear that human labor does not, except un- 
der the most primitive state of savagery, ‘‘create all wealth,” 
and that the social condition of the laborer is not necessarily 
the best when he gets the whole product; but, on the contrary, 
wealth is produced by the combined effort of labor and capital, 
and that, according as the proportion of the total wealth pro- 
duced by human labor diminishes, the actual amount the 
laborer receives increases. 


Most Fabian Socialists do not hold that labor 
produces all wealth. They argue that wealth 
comes from land, labor, and capital. 
They agree, however, with the 
Marxian Socialists that labor should 
get all the wealth, because they be- 
lieve that all men should labor, and 
that it is neither wise nor just that one class in 
the community should own the land and capital 
and be paid for their use, and another class fur- 
nish the labor and be paid for their work. They 
would have the same men and women (the whole 
community) own the capital and land and furnish 
the labor, and so receive the whole product. The 
Socialist’s and the workingman’s quarrel is not 
with capital, but with the capitalist; that is, with 
the wage system where one class does the work 
and another class furnishes the capital. 

Already the share that goes to capital as a 
whole is falling, even tho, by concentration, a 
few capitalists are gaining enormous wealth. The 
profits on capital may fall so low as to fail to in- 
duce men to furnish capital or allow them to live 
on the returns to capital; then a cooperative 
system will become necessary, or the whole com- 
munity be compelled to work and be paid by a 
few successful capitalists who will get enormous 
returns, at very low rates, from still more enor- 
mous investments. 

That the rate of profits is falling is not denied. 
Says Professor Marshall (‘‘Economics of Indus- 
try,” book ii., chap. xii., §§ 7-8): 


Socialist 
View 


The total amount of the earnings of management got by 
business men in a country may be found by subtracting 
interest on the whole amount of their own 

capital from their total net incomes after 


Rate allowing for all expenses and losses; and, even 

of Profit 2fter allowance has been made for insurance 
A against personal risks, this amount certainl 

Falling gives a very high rate of wage for the skill 


and ability of business men. But this rate is 
not so high as at first sight appears; for great 
deductions must be made on account of those who have lost 
their capital in trade. The earnings of the labor that these 
men have wasted, together with all the capital that they have 
lost, must be deducted from the earnings of management got 
by successful men before the average earnings of management 
can befound. Those who fail are quickly lost from sight and 
memory; but their number is very great. It is said that in 
America three fourths of those who engage in trade become 
insolvent in the course of the first five years (Bowen, “ Amer- 
ican Political Economy,”’ chap. x.). 
§8. The supply of skilled labor is increasing faster than 
that of unskilled labor, and the supply of business power is 


1See Mulhall’s ‘‘ Progress of the World,”’ p. 42, 
2] bid., ‘‘ History of Prices,” p. 53. 
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increasing faster than that of the lower kinds of skilled labor. 
Thus the competition of business power for the aid of the 
lower orders of labor in production is increasing. And, as a 
consequence, the earnings of management that can be got by 
doing work of a given order of difficulty—the task-earnings 
of management—are diminishing. ©The continual increase in 
the complexity of business, and the continual increase in the 
amount of capital that can be employed in business under a 
single management, are indeed giving to business ability of 
the highest order the opportunities of obtaining greater earn- 
ings of management than were ever heard of in earlier gen- 
erations. But the total amount of the earnings of manage- 
ment is not so high in proportion to the amount of capital 
employed as it used to be. And the ratio which the earnings 
of management of a business bear on the average to the capi- 
tal employed goes on diminishing; and will probably continue 
to diminish. For the growth of education will increase 
rapidly the supply of business power that is competing for the 
aid of hired labor in production; and this competition will pre- 
vent the earnings of management from growing as fast as 
capital is likely to grow. 

Since the normal rate of interest is likely to fall, and the 
ratio which normal earnings of management bear to capital 
is likely to fall, and since profits are composed of interest and 
earnings of management, therefore the normal rate of profits 
is likely to fall. It will not fall rapidly for a time, and then 
remain stationary ata minimum. But subject to some oscil- 
lations its fall will probably be continuous, tho increasingly 
slow, so long as the world is inhabited by men of the same 
nature with ourselves. 


So argues Mr. Edward Atkinson. He says 
(‘The Industrial Progress of the Nation,” p. 305): 


Under existing institutions and laws the working classes, 
in the sense in which they use that word, have been securing 
to their own use and enjoyment an increasing share of an in- 
creasing product. 2d. Thericherclasses controlling and using 
capital are securing to their use, control, and enjoyment a 
decreasing share of the same increasing product, 


For Mr. Atkinson’s proof of this, as also for 
contrary views, see articles WEALTH and WAGEs. 


PROFITS (NET): For a discussion of the 
principles involved, see Prorit. We are con- 
cerned here simply with the facts. Statistics 
as to net profits, and conclusions deduced from 
them, must be suspiciously viewed. The ‘‘Twen- 
ty-first Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor”’ reports on the net 
profits of sixty-four manufacturing industries in 
that state, but even this report has been most 
severely criticized. We give its conclusions, and 
some of the criticisms upon it. Says the report 


(pp. 623-630): 


We first bring forward the following general caution: 

No one should make use of these tables without careful 
consideration of the analyses for each industry which follow 
the tables. These analyses are intended to supplement the 
tabular presentations, as deductions drawn from the figures 
alone, without due regard to the analyses, would, in many 
cases, be misleading. 

In the returns as to net profits 10,013 establishments are 

represented, representing 75.45 per cent of the grand ag- 
gregate of capital invested in all establish- 
ments in all industries, and in them was pro- 
duced nearly 70 per cent of the entire product 
turned out in the manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries in the commonwealth. Of the 
10,013 establishments, 9,251, Or 92.39 per 
cent, made a profit, while 762, or 7.61 percent, 
did not make a profit. The establishments making a profit 
had 81.22 per cent of the capital invested, and made 88.77 
per cent of the goods manufactured. ‘The establishments 
not making a profit had 18.78 per cent of the capital invested, 
and made 11.23 per cent of the goods manufactured. The 
result for all industries was a net profit amounting to 3.90 
per cent of the selling price, and equivalent to 4.83 per cent on 
the capital invested. 
_ Out of the grand total of $500,594,377 of capital invested 
in manufacturing and mechanical industries in the common- 
wealth, land, buildings, and fixtures are valued at $118,886,- 
643, OT 23.74 per cent of the total; machinery, implements, 
and tools at $115,254,330, Or 23.03 per cent; cash at $173,440,- 
947, OF p4-85 per cent; and credit at $93,012,457, or 18.58 per 
cent. or every $100 invested the proportions of the details 
are as follows: Land, buildings, and fixtures, $24; machinery, 
implements, and tools, $23; cash, $35; credit capital, $18. 
The total plant values represent $47, and the total cash and 
credit capital, $53. 


Capital 
Invested 
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As to cost of production, each $100 of total cost includes 
the following elements: Stock (including raw or manufac- 
tured materials), $67.67; salaries, $1.98; 
wages, $25.66; rent, 85 cents; taxes, 64 cents; 
insurance, 38 cents; freight, $1.46; new equip- 
ments, 28 cents; repairs, 93 cents; other ex- 
penses, 15 cents; theseitems aggregating $100, 
or 100 per cent, if the items are considered as 
percentages instead of dollars and cents. By 
total cost is meant the cost to the manufacturer of the com- 
pleted product, ready for sale, but excluding profit. 

As to selling price, each $100 of selling price includes the 
following elements: Stock, or materials, $58.91; salaries, 
$1.73; wages, $22.34; rent, 73 cents; taxes, 56 cents; insurance, 
33 cents; freight, $1.27; new equipment, 24 cents; repairs, 81 
cents; expenses not previously enumerated, 13 cents. In 
each $100 there is an excess of selling price above the cost of 

roduction amounting to $12.95. This $12.95 is the manu- 
acturer’s gross profit, and is equivalent to 16.01 per cent on 
the amount of capital invested in, and needed to carry on, his 
business. These items, as enumerated, including gross profit, 
aggregate $100, or roo per cent, if the items are considered as 
percentages of selling price instead of dollars and cents. By 
selling price is meant the price for which a given quantity of 
manufactured product is sold by the manufacturer, and it 
includes, as shown above, cost of production, and profit, if 
any. 

Of the sixty-four industries considered in the investigation 
all but one, print works, dye works, and bleacheries, show an 
excess of selling price above the cost of production; that is, 
all but one madea gross profit. Thenet profit was determined 
by the following deductions, determined upon after careful 
consideration: 


Cost of 
Production 


Interest on cash and credit capital...... 
Depreciation in the value of machinery, 
implements, and tools..............- 
Allowance for selling expenses, losses, 
and bad debts...» sic:omis.< ds evs sinatra 


5 per cent 
Io per cent 
5 per cent 


After these deductions were made 58 out of 64 industries 
exhibited a net profit. 

The excess of selling price above the cost of production 
amounts, on an average, to $12.95 in each $100 worth of man- 
ufactured product. Iffrom this $12.95 excess are deducted 
the following: $2.15 for interest, $1.90 for depreciation on 
machinery, implements, and tools, and $5 for selling ex- 
penses, and to make up for losses from bad debts, there will 
then remain as net profit $3.90, which is equivalent to 4.83 
per cent on the amount of capital invested, or an annual re- 
turn of $4.83 upon each $100 of invested capital. 

In private firms, each of 257,656 employees (including both 
sexes and all ages) receives an average of $362.23 for annual 

earnings in return for his labor, while each 
of 12,558 partners in private firms, with an 

Earnings @verage investment of $10,701, receives an 

d Profits 2¥¢78¢ net profit of $517 in return for his 
and £routs money investment and his labor. 

In corporations, each of 162,310 employees 
(including both sexes and all ages) receives an 
average of $333.22 for annual earnings in return for his labor, 
while each oF 30,967 stockholders in corporations, with an 
average investment of $7,857, receives an average net profit of 
$379 in return for his money investment, mainly, as compar- 
atively few stockholders render any personal service, unless 
paid salaries therefor, to the corporations in which they are 
financially interested. 

As a general result in all industries it appears that: First, 
in private firms, the percentage of the average yearly earnings 
of each employee of the average net profit to each partner is 
70.02, or a little more than seven tenths; second, in corpora- 
tions, the percentage of the average yearly earnings of each 
employee of the average net profit to each stockholder is 87.86, 
ora little more than seven eighths. These figures show the 
narrow money margin between the earnings of employees and 
the net profits of partners and stockholders. 

If net profits are added to the wages fund, and the sum is 
divided equally among the employees, the employees of 
private firms would receive, on the average, an increase of 
$37.47, OF 10.34 per cent, on their present average annual 
earnings; the employees of corporations would receive an 
advance of $89.44, or 26.84 per cent, while the employees of 
all establishments, including both private firms and corpora- 
tions, would receive an advance of $57.55, or 16.40 per cent, 
on the average, above their present average annual earnings. 

Eliminating 71,025 partners and stockholders, and assu- 
ming that all the gross profits and the wages fund go to the em- 
ployees, then each employee, regardless of sex or age, would 
receive $541.86 for an annual income, or $10.42 per week on 
the average. Of the employees now employed in manu- 
facturing industries in Massachusetts 38.79 per cent receive 
more than $ro per week under the present application of the 
wage system, 

If gross profits are added to the wages fund, and the sum is 
divided equally among the employees, the employees of pri- 
vate firms would receive, onan average, an increase of $124.24, 
or 34.30 per cent, on their present annual earnings; the em- 
ployees of corporations would receive an advance of $296.55, 
or 89 per cent, while the employees of all establishments, in- 
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cluding private firms and corporations, would receive an ad- 
vance of $190.84, or 54.07 per cent, on the average, above 
their present average annual earnings. 

In the case of private firms, if net profits and wages are 
added together, and divided equally between the employees 
and partners, the employer thus sharing alike with each of 
his employees, the amount falling to each would be $360.15; 
in the case of corporations, each employee and stockholder 
would receive $334.57, while, as a grand aggregate for all 
establishments (including private firms and corporations), the 
wages fund and net profits combined would give $349.47 to 
each employee, partner, or stockholder. 

On the share-and-share-alike plan (or an equal division 
among employees, partners, and stockholders of the net profits 
and wages fund combined), the average an- 
nual earnings per employee would have been 
$349.47 instead of $35 1.02, ora decrease of 0.44 

er cent; the net profits per partner would 
have been $349.47 instead of $341.20, or an 
increase of 2.42 per cent; and the net profits per stockholder 
would have been $349.47 instead of $339.71, or an increase of 
2.87 per cent. : 7 

Assuming that giving the entire net profits or the entire 
gross profits to labor would be more than just to labor, and 
consequently unfair to capital, and also assuming that the 
share-and-share-alike plan is just and fair to both labor and 
capital, these results prove that the average financial condi- 
tion of the employee shown under the wage system is slightly 
better, as a general average, than it would have been if the 
net profits had been added to the wages fund, and the sum 
equally divided between the employees and their employers. 

The average annual financial returns to the employee from 
the wage system, and from a plan in which the net profits and 
the wages fund, if combined, were divided equally between 
employees and their employers, are substantially the same, 
the variation being but $1.55 per year, that sum being the 
excess paid by the wage system over and above what would 
have been derived from the share-and-share-alike plan. 


Balance 


The report says further, pp. 629-630: 


The results of the investigation seem to warrant the infer- 
ence that material improvement in the workingman’s condi- 
tion is not to be expected from an increase of his money wages 
gained by adding thereto a portion of the profits now ab- 
sorbed by capital, but rather from an increase in his real wages, 
gained through materially increased production, accompanied 
by materially reduced prices, with consequent increased con- 
sumption; the rise in the standard of living implied by the 
increased consumption being accompanied and still further 
raised by reduced hours of labor. 

In the light of the results, too, it would seem that theories of 
industrial reform which relate chiefly to changes in the mode 
of distribution of the existing results of production should 
give place in importance to plans involving an increase in 
production itself, whereby both labor and capital may have 
more, without diminishing the amount which either now re- 
ceives. 

So far as cooperation, profit-sharing, or any other scheme 
of industrial reform involves an increase of production, so far 

it moves in the right direction. But the suc- 

[ cess of any such scheme would seem to rest 

Conclusions largely upon its power to augment production 

in the aggregate, by stimulating endeavor, 

diminishing waste, promoting harmony, sim- 

plifying management, or otherwise, rather than in the changes 

it might introduce in the mode of division of the fruits of pro- 
duction. : 

The general results of the investigation indicate average 
conditions—but no one sees such conditions. We see the 
exceptionally prosperous establishment, or the very rich man- 
ufacturer, and are apt to consider that all manufacturing is 
equally prosperous, and all manufacturers equally rich. The 
bankruptcy court shows the other side of the picture, but its 
records do not appeal to the eye or the imagination as does a 
large factory or an imposing mansion. 

The results, on the percentage basis, for net profits show 
that in few industries, 1f any, can the profits be called exorbi- 
tant, all things considered, for we find the largest percentages 
of net profit in the small industries, while large industries in- 
volve small profits, and, sometimes, large losses. As to the 
general result for all industries, no one, we think, will maintain 
that the percentage of net profit isexcessive, While it is true 
that this conclusion is based upon an average, and may not 
show the condition in any oneindustry, it must be remembered 
that any of the proposed changes so frequently urged for the 
improvement of our industrial system must be measured by its 
effect upon average conditions, and that such changes may be 
fairly tested by comparing the new averages resulting from 
them with those based upon conditions now prevailing. 

Where are we, then, to look for the margin between cost of 
production and the price to the consumer? If neither the 
workingman nor his employer is profiting ee by the pres- 
ent system, may it not be possible that the middleman, or the 
distributor of wealth in its various forms, may be securing 
more than his rightful share, and is thus bearing down upon 
the two extremes between which he is placed? Are not the 
creators and the consumers of wealth suffering in common 
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from the exactions of the distributors of wealth? This ques- 
tion cannot be answered from data now at hand, but it is 
evident that the mechanism of distribution, as well as the 
mechanism of production, must be brought to the statistical 
basis mecore the final solution of the question of profits will be 
secured, 


This report, however, seems open to the sever- 
est criticism, Says the Christian Union for Oct. 
3, 1891: 


The Massachusetts returns were utterly untrustworthy. 
One large industry reported a net loss amounting to 28 per 
cent of the value of the goods sold. Yet the returns of the 
manufacturers are much less misleading than the deductions 
of the commissioner who has edited them. The manufac- 
turers in estimating their profits naturally deducted whatever 
they paid as rent, and this amounted to 4 per cent upon the 
capital invested in lands and buildings. Phe commissioner 
obligingly supplements this deduction by a further one of 5 
per cent for ‘interest’? upon the cash and credit capital in- 
vested. The manufacturers in estimating their profits have 
naturally deducted 3 per cent upon the value of the goods sold 
for ‘‘salaries and freight.” he commissioner obligingly 
makes the further deduction of 5 per cent for ‘‘selling ex- 
penses and loss through bad debts. The manufacturers in 
estimating their profits had naturally deducted for ‘‘new 
equipments and repairs '’ an amount equal to 6 per cent upon 
the capital invested in machinery and tools. The commis- 
sioner obligingly makes a further deduction for ‘‘deprecia- 
tion” of an amount equal to 10 per cent upon the capital in- 
vested in machinery and tools. By this means the profits 
are whittled down from 16 per cent, as reported by the man- 
ufacturers, to 4y%% per cent, as returned by the commissioner. 
That this report should have been published by the Bureau 
of the Statistics of Labor shows the direction which has been 
given to the work of this department. The figures leave no 
one wiser than before and could have been published only 
from a desire to help manufacturers by representing that, after 
all, their business is in a bad way, and that higher wages, 
shorter hours, and lower tariff are not to be thought of, The 
department might better be called the ‘‘ Bureau of the Sta- 
tistics of Capital.” 


’ 


Mr. Frederick B. Hawley (‘‘American Statis- 
tical Association Publications,’’ 1893, vol. iii., 
p- 38) also severely criticizes the Massachusetts 
report. He finds many suspicious points in the 
report, all pointing one way. The great cotton- 
goods industry is reported as selling at a net loss 
of 10.91 per cent of the selling price. Says Mr. 
Hawley: 

The cotton-goods industry, like others, has its ups and 
downs, but I do not believe it ever had as bad a year as this. 
But if the figures are correct, then it follows that the choice of 


that year for gathering of the original data was an unfor- 
tunate one. 


Yet it employed 27.33 per cent of the capital 
and 11.55 per cent of the whole output of the 
10,013 establishments reported, and vitiates the 
final conclusion, Mr. Hawley calculates, by no 
less than 64.61. 

On the other hand a business man writes to the 
Statistical Association that, adding together the 
total dividends of all the larger manufacturing 
and other companies in Massachusetts which have 
not changed their capital from 1882 to 1892, he 
gets $24,420,913, and he also says that Jan. 1, 
1892, their stocks could be bought for $11,005,913 
less than Jan. 1, 1882, and that, deducting this 
from the dividends, we have $13,415,446 as the 
net dividends, which would make only 2.68 per 
cent a year. 

Such contradictory statements as these show 
the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of making 
any correct general statements as to net profits. 
It depends very largely upon what is included 
under profits. (See Prorir.) This is true of all 
industries. It is particularly true of mercantile 
establishments. ome great stores are said, on 
good authority, to make 25 per cent profit on their 
capital; many make little or none, and vast 
numbers go into bankruptcy. Of the railroads it 
is almost as difficult to speak, because of the dif- 
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ferences of bookkeeping. Many railroads de- 
clare small and often no dividends. The infer- 
ence would seem to be that they are making low 
net profits or none at all. This, however, by no 
means necessarily follows. It is true, undoubt- 
edly, of some roads, but of many roads it is simply 
a matter of bookkeeping. Watered stock ac- 
counts for a part of it. Railroads with watered 
stock try to pay dividends on capital never paid 
in. (See StocK-WaATERING.) Duplication in ac- 
counts explains much. Railroads absorb small 
roads, and in their accounts the capitalization 
and bonds of the smaller roads appear both sep- 
arately and added to the capital of the main road. 
Salaries and jobs granted to the officers of the 
road account for much. Sums put down as ex- 
penses of maintenance really often mean im- 
mense profits for some favored few. Hence, 
roads nominally making nothing often immensely 
enrich some of their owners. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the legitimate net profits of many forms of 
investment are not large. Most of the large for- 
tunes made in industrial investments are made 
in more or less illegitimate gambling in stocks, 
the bulling and bearing of railroads, or in monopo- 
lies, natural or the creatures of the law. (Fora 
discussion of this, see WEALTH.) 

It follows from this view that, if social re- 
formers would increase wages, and lower profits, 
thus equalizing distribution, what they must 
strive for is not so much the increase of wages in 
legitimate industry, as for a change in laws and 
customs allowing of the immense profits made to- 
day by speculation in natural or artificial monop- 
olies. Most reformers believe, to-day, that a 
more equitable distribution must come from 
change of system rather than from mere gener- 
osity on the part of employers. That in some 
way immense net profits are made to-day, the 
facts of the distribution of wealth, both in Eng- 
land and America, abundantly prove (see 
WEALTH). 


PROFIT-SHARING: This system of industrial 
remuneration has been defined as ‘‘the division 
of realized profits between the capitalist, the em- 
ployer, and the employee, in addition to regular 
interest, salary, and wages’’; and it is claimed by 
its advocates to be “‘the most equitable and gen- 
erally satisfactory method of remunerating the 
three industrial agents.’’! 

It has also been defined by the International 
Congress, held in connection with the Paris 
Exposition in the summer of 1889, as ‘“‘a volun- 
tary agreement under which the employee receives 
a share, fixt beforehand, in the profits of the 
business.”’ 

Participation of the workmen in the profits of 
business undertakings is, historically, a method 
first prominently associated with the name of 
the Parisian house-painter and decorator, Edme 
Jean Leclaire (g. v.). Asa youth he became an ap- 
prentice to a house-painter in Paris, and showed 
himself remarkably diligent in his work. He set 
up for himself in 1827, and his first great stroke of 
business was a contract for painting seven houses 
in 1829, by which he cleared 6,000 francs; he paid 
his men 5 fr. per day on this job, instead of the 
usual 4 fr. In 1838 he established a mutual aid 
society for them, which he found ‘‘a powerful 
means of moralization.”’ But he desired, fur- 
thermore, to provide for his men in their old 


1“Profit-Sharing Between Employer and Employee,” by 
N. P. Gilman, p. 412. 
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age, and in case of a eee in the ownership of 
the business. A friend, M. Frégier, told him 
that he saw no solution to the problem except in 
the participation of the workmen in the profits of 
the master. ‘‘This was in 1835,’’ writes Leclaire. 
‘“My head was too thoroughly crammed with all 
the ideas of the economists and reformers of the 
time to relish this proposition. It appeared to 
me entirely impracticable. I rejected it em- 
phatically.’”’ But all at once, five years later, he 
perceived that he might have made a great mis- 
take in his reasoning. He could not afford to take 
out from his average profits a sum sufficient to 
help his workmen much. But would not an 
industrial partnership ‘‘create, by the common 
effort, in view of the division of profit, and with 
the energy so called forth,’ a further return 
beyond the average, which would not only pay 
the workman a bonus, but might even increase 
the profits of the employer? Are there not, in the 
common workman, moral qualities to which the 
simple wages system makes slight appeal, because 
it leaves the inspiring word ‘“‘profit’’ out of the 
workman’s vocabulary, with all its implications 
of ambition, zeal, and persistence? Would not 
the prospect of a share in the profits of business 
advance the prosperity of the establishment by 
increasing the quantity of the product, by im- 
proving its quality, by promoting care of imple- 
ments and machinery, and economy of materials, 
and by diminishing labor difficulties and the cost 
of superintendence? Leclaire tried the experi- 
ment cautiously, beginning in 1842, after due 
preparation; and he soon found that all these 
questions were answered by experience with a 
decided affirmative. 

His workmen, despite his many efforts for 
their good and his careful preparations for the 
new scheme, were suspicious at first, but the first 
bonus changed their feelings. On Feb. 12, 1843, 
Leclaire distributed to forty-four workmen 12,266 
fr. When he was a candidate for the Constituent 
Assembly, in 1848, he stated in his electoral ad- 
dress that he had distributed in six years 112,- 
588 fr. The number of participants had risen to 
ninety-eight. ‘‘This is what we can do without 
touching any one’s property; this is what I have 
practised for six years; I have found my profit in 
it, and others also.’’ 

In 1853 Leclaire associated with himself M. 
Alfred Defournaux, the son of an overseer, who 
had grown up in the house, and the Mutual Aid 
Society was reconstituted for a second term of 
fifteen years, its entire resources to consist of 
annual donations from the house. In 1860 the 
time limit was abolished, and retiring pensions 
established. In 1863 the Mutual Aid Society 
was incorporated and became a perpetual sleeping 
partner with limited liability in Leclaire et Cie. 
Of its accumulated capital, 116,442 fr., 100,- 
ooo fr. were invested in the firm at 5 per cent in- 
terest. It received 20 per cent of the net profits, 
while 30 per cent went to the workmen as a bonus 
calculated on wages. This was the result of 
twenty-one years’ trial of profit-sharing. In 
1865 Leclaire withdrew from active business; 
in 1869 the system was thoroughly revised, and in 
1871 a resolution was passed admitting to a share 
in the profits the apprentices and auxiliary work- 
men. Henceforth, even a single day’s work en- 
titled a transient’ employee to a share in the 
bonus. Leclaire died at Herblay, near Paris, in 
1872, leaving a fortune of 1,200,000 fr., which he 
attributed largely to his system of participation. 
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The Maison Leclaire is now an elaborate and 
almost ideal industrial partnership. It has two 
managing partners and one sleeping partner, the 

Mutual Aid Society. The society 

holds half of the capital of 400,000 fr. 
pate aleen and each partner a fourth. If, when 
a new partner is chosen by the men, 
he has not this amount of capital, the 
acquisition of it is rendered easy for him. The 
teserve fund is 100,000 fr. When it falls below 
this amount a first levy of 10 per cent is to be 
made upon the profits of the year until it is re- 
stored to its normal size. Capital receives 5 per 
cent interest, and each manager 1,200 fr. as salary 
for superintendence. After interest, salary for 
management, and any needed sum for the reserve 
fund have been taken from the gross profits of the 
year, the net profit is thus divided: One quarter 
part goes to the two partners, a second to the 
society, and the remaining half to the working 
force in proportion to wages and the number of 
hours’ work done. Between 1870 and 1886 the 
number of participants varied from 710 to 1,125, 
the total of wages paid from 406,414 fr. to 1,069,- 
905, the total bonus from 61,625 fr. to 240,050, 
and the ratio of bonus to wages from 12 to 24 per 
cent. The liability of the workmen is confined 
to their interest in the reserve fund, which has 
never yet been drawn upon to pay losses. 

The noyau, or nucleus, is an important feature 
in the Maison Leclaire. The conditions of mem- 
bership are five years’ service in the house; age 
between twenty-five and forty; ability to read, 
write, and cipher; skill in work, and good moral 
character. The membership is kept at nearly 
the same figure; the members have a first claim 
to employment in bad times; it supplies men for 
vacancies in the clerical force, from which it 
elects a new partner on occasion. It chooses 
eight members of the committee of conciliation, 
the partners being the other two. This commit- 
tee takes cognizance of any misconduct in the 
force, and examines candidates for admission. 
The noyau chooses the foreman each year from 
a list submitted by the managers. Member- 
ship in the noyau is a condition for admission 
to the Mutual Aid Society, which is thoroughly 
organized and generously administered, giving 
aid in sickness, at death, and in pensions and life- 
insurance policies. In 1887 its property was 
2,053,618 fr. 

The workman in the Maison Leclaire receives 
the highest wages paid in his craft in Paris; a 
year’s bonus varying from 12 to 24 per cent; in 
case of sickness 5 fr. a day; in case of per- 
manent disability, a pension of 1,200 fr., and he 
may retire on such a pension after twenty years’ 
service. His sons are preferred as apprentices, 
and at his death 1,000 fr. of life-insurance are 
paid to his family and the funeral expenses de- 
frayed. The standard of skill and character 
corresponds to these exceptional advantages. 
Peace and good-will reign in the establishment, 
and its long career of more than sixty years of 
prosperity has made it the classic instance of 
profit-sharing elaborately developed. 

The profit-sharing firms of France are now 
some 125 in number. Among the more im- 
portant cases, for size and length of trial of the 
system, are the noted Bon Marché of Paris, em- 
ploying 3,000 persons, and doing a business of 
$30,000,000 a year; the immense Chaix print- 
ing house of Paris; the great Godin foundries 
at Guise, with a capital of 6,000,000 fr., and 
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the Laroche-Joubert paper works at Angouléme, 
with its thousand employees. 

The French Society for the Practical Study 
of Profit-Sharing, founded in 1879, is a flourish- 
ing organization. Membership in the society is 
confined to business men practising the system. 

In Germany and other countries of the Conti- 
nent the heads of some 70 firms would be eligible 
to such membership. 

In the United States it is a conservative 
estimate that there are now half a hundred firms 

practising profit-sharing. No list of 
United States SUch firms has been published since 

1891. The manufacturing company 

the head of which is Mr. N. O. Nelson 
(q. v.), of St. Louis, is, in several ways, the most 
conspicuous of all American profit-sharing en- 
terprises. 

The N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, 
at Edwardsville, Ill., is situated within an hour’s 
ride of St. Louis. In this village, Leclaire (q. v.), 
the building of a home is rendered easy by the 
Cooperative Building Association and special 
facilities provided by the company; a large club- 
house is managed by a considerable number of 
men, who lodge and board in it at a moderate 
price; all the buildings are provided with water, 
steam-heat, electric light, good drainage, and 
nearly every other convenience of a city house; 
provision for amusements has not been over- 
looked. 

The first year’s dividend, paid by the com- 
pany in 1887, was 5 per cent on wages; the next, 
1o per cent; the third, 10 per cent; the fourth, 
8 per cent; the fifth, ro per cent; the sixth, 
7 per cent, and the seventh, 4 per cent; mak- 
ing 54 per cent in seven years, or, practically, 
8 per cent a year. In 1893 the company suc- 
ceeded in paying its full force full wages for full 
time (a nine-hour day), but earned no bonus. 
The dividends for the first five years were paid 
in cash, but employees were always at liberty 
to take it in stock, and about three fourths did 
so. After having paid the dividends in cash 
for five years, the company took up the plan of 
paying only in stock; it has always been a rule 
to redeem the stock at par, when the holder 
leaves the company’s employ. 

Two other cases of profit-sharing in the United 
States deserving particular attention are the 
Bourne Cotton-Mills at Fall River, Mass., and 
the Procter & Gamble Soap Works at Cincinnati. 
(For a full account of these two cases, and of 
the Nelson case, see ‘‘A Dividend to Labor,” 
part iii.) 

The cause of profit-sharing is ably represented 
in Great Britain by the Labor Copartnership 
Association. In its monthly paper, Copartner- 
ship, it states its principles briefly thus, with an 
indication of the results (issue for Aug., 1907): 
“Our object is to bring about an organization of 
industry based on the principle of labor co. 
partnership; that is to say, a system in which all 
those engaged shall share in the profit, capital, 
control, and responsibility. With this view we 
seek (1) in the cooperative movement to aid by 
propaganda and advice all forms of production 
based on the above principle. (2) In other busi- 
nesses to induce employers and employed to 
adopt schemes of profit-sharing and investment 
tending in the same direction. This system is no 
mere dream. Independent of the copartnership 
steps taken by ordinary businesses, the principle 
is carried out by British productive businesses, 
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organized by working men, which, at the end of 
1906, numbered 120; had a capital of £1,938,980; 
sold in the year £3,806,156 worth of goods; made 
a net profit of £187,501 (after deducting losses) ; 
and paid to labor, in addition to provident funds, 
a sum not easily ascertained, but exceeding 
£22,308, as labor’s share of the results over and 
above standard wages. In some, the part of 
labor, whether in profit or in management, is 
smaller, and in some larger, but in all there is co- 
partnership.”’ 

The number of cases in England where profit- 
sharing is at present in effect in the ‘‘ordinary 
businesses’? just mentioned is 82, according 
to the latest figures of the Board of Trade. 
Among these instances of profit-sharing some 
having special interest are Fox Bros., woolen 
manufacturers, Wellington, Somerset (now the 
oldest instance, going back of 1866); J. T. & J. 
Taylor, of Batley (fourteen years); Hazell, 
Watson & Viney, printers, of London; Wm. 
Thomson & Sons, woolens, Huddersfield (twenty 
years); Clarke, Nicholls & Coombs, of London, 
confectioners; and Sir W. G. Armstrong, White- 
worth & Co., the immense engineering works. 
The most notable development in a particular 
business, however, is in the manufacture of gas. 
Here the South Metropolitan Company of 
London has followed the counsels of Sir George 
Livesey, the managing director, with the striking 
result shown in the first line of figures of the 
following table, which also shows the experience 
of four other gas companies, influenced by the 
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companies, is that since 1898 the former has had 
three workmen directors on its board, chosen by 
the workmen, and the latter also has had such 
directors. (The Consolidated Gas Company of 
Boston, Mass., has recently put into effect a 
stock-sharing plan like that of these English 
companies.) 

In view of this record a recent utterance of Sir _ 
George Livesey, now chairman of the company, 
may be quoted. At the annual meeting of the 
Labor Copartnership Association, held Oct. 31, 
1906, he moved this resolution: 


“That this meeting, recognizing the serious inequalities 
which abound in the existing social system, affirms its belief 
in the principle of copartnership, by which labor and capital 
are united in a common endeavor to produce and distribute 
wealth in the most efficient manner, and hopes that both 
employers and employed will give increasing support to an 
industrial method so well calculated to solve some of our 
most acute social problems.”’ 


He then said he had studied the industrial 
question very closely since 1889, and he did not 
think that employers and employed were getting 
closer together under the present wage system. 
The remedy, he believed, was to be found in the 
union of capital and labor in the same hands. Co- 
partnership united capital and labor and also 
enabled the laborer to become the owner of 
property. In advocating copartnership as the 
remedy, he was simply stating what he believed 
to be the absolute truth. Mere profit-sharing 
did not in his experience go far enough. The 
distribution of profits each year in cash did 


PARTICULARS OF COPARTNERSHIP AND PROFIT-SHARING IN BRITISH GAS COMPANIES 


Amount of 
No. of em- Amount Price ae oF 
No. of years | Capitalin | ployees under divided Amount | Total profit Hedge H . 
NTARETO TR COLTE ANY scheme has | 1906. Total| agreement among em- | per cent | to employees y Het Ba 
been in oper-| share and for profit- ployees for on since scheme : 
ation loan sharing or year ending | wages | was adopted copany, 
copartnership | June, 1906 Maree value 
(about) 
& about £ & 
South Metropolitan.........]| Since 1889 8,245,445 5,000 43,962 ot 345,214 309,000 
Commercialincyieacevad seca: Since rgor 2,478,280 1,236 5,742 54 23,440 30,043 
South Suburban... <: omee Since 1893 788,415 532 2,867 6 24,920 27,000 
Newportitss 2 nbs teats Since 1900 291,151 300 4or 2.41 2,103 1,524 
Chester zt jintabale stetek! santo cisre Since 1901 181,413 69 284 5 795 98r 


example of the South Metropolitan Company. 
(See the full account of this company’s scheme in 
‘‘ A Dividend to Labor,” pp. 317-323.) 


It will be seen that the total sums credited to the em- 
ployees under the schemes for the year ending June 30, 1906, 
was no less than £53,256, while the aggregate amount since 
the schemes were adopted exceeds £396,478, and the total 
amount capitalized equals £368,548. It is expected that 
the total amount standing to the credit of the 7,137 em- 
ployees in the capital of the companies in two years will 
be not far short of £500,000. What this great sum, owned 
by men most of whom before the adoption of these schemes 
probably never possest a penny after they had paid their 
debts, means in freedom from anxiety, stimulus to careful 
habits and forethought, and all that goes to add to happiness 
and strengthen character, it is difficult to overestimate. 
On the face of it it is clear that not only are the individual 
workmen the gainers, but, as is the case with all genuine 
progressive steps, the community gains too. One thing at 
any rate these schemes show, and that is that labor copart- 
nership is practicable in gas companies, and if these alone 
throughout the country would take the matter up, as five 
have already done, the improvement in the lives of some 
tens of thousands of workmen would be great indeed. 


The most striking point about the scheme of 
the South Metropolitan and the South Suburban 


not encourage thrift because often those among 
whom the profits were divided did not make the 
best use of them. Copartnership meant that the 
workers would have a sense of responsibility 
because as shareholders they would experience 
the effects of bad times as well as of good. When 
the South Metropolitan gas scheme was started 
the share of profits was paid in cash, with the 
option of investment, but only about 45 per 
cent of the men invested. In 1894 it was de- 
cided that half the amount due should be credited 
to the men as stock in the company and the 
balance paid in cash. Now, practically every 
pound allotted is invested, the men realizing that 
it is much to their advantage to let their share of 
profit accumulate. Of the £43,000 allotted to 
the men last July none had been withdrawn, 
except that paid to men leaving or in respect of 
workmen who had died. To-day every man in 
regular employ was a shareholder, the total 
amount invested being over £300,000. Co- 
partnership, continued Sir George, increased the 
workers’ self-respect and removed the fear that in 
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old age they would be in want. To show how 
the men had benefited he said that eleven of 
them employed in one department held between 
them £2,000 in the company, while one man 
had £400. Sir George referred to the many dif- 
ficulties that had to be contended with in carry- 
ing out the scheme, the men having to be 
educated up to it step by step, but he did not see 
why other companies should not put copartner- 
ship into operation as his own had done. 

Profit-sharing is a conservative movement. 
It attempts to recall, as far as is possible under 
the changed conditions of modern 
industry, the old sentiment of part- 
nership felt when the shoe manu- 
facturer in his small shop worked 
at the same bench with his few 
employees, or when the farm was let on shares, 
or the catch of the fishing schooner was ap- 
portioned among the crew. We can no longer 
divide the actual products of industry among 
the workers. But we can modify the wage 
system, and strengthen it at a weak point, by 
adding to fixt wages a variable bonus, depend- 
ent on the workman’s zeal. Industrial part- 
nership, again, has this singular advantage over 
the socialisms of the day, and even over the 
more sober scheme of productive cooperation: 
it pays due respect to the two great principles of 
modern society which must find a modus viven- 
di—democracy and aristocracy. Those who 
would solve all industrial troubles by a resort 
to the easy but deceptive analogy of democratic 
government, and the erection of an ‘“‘industrial 
tepublic,’’ declare that profit-sharing is not a 
practical reform, that it is unjust to the work- 
man, since the bonus is bestowed as a gift and 
not as a right, and that, in reality, it intensifies 
the evils of the wage system by making the 
workingman more dependent on the employer. 
These objections by Socialists and revolutionary 
reformers have the character usual in criticism 
of moderate and statesmanlike measures by 
theorists. The practicability of the system has 
been amply proved by many firms in long years 
of trial. The bonus tends steadily to become 
a fixt and regular addition to wages, dependent 
not on the mere will of the employer, but on a 
written agreement and the results of the year. 
In its developed and logical form, profit-sharing 
makes the transition to cooperative production 
more gradual, easy, and sure than any other 
method yet devised. Its advocates do not find 
any objection to it in the fact that the employer 
often profits by the system as well as the em- 
ployee, but this fact seems sufficient to stamp 
the plan as iniquitous in the eyes of so-called 
reformers who consider that the employer should 
either lose or, at least, not profit by any change 
in existing methods. A system advantageous 
to both parties fails to commend itself to such 
very partial thinkers! Profit-sharing, on the 
contrary, starting from the actual state of things, 
would modify this in the interest of both parties 
and to the injury of neither; and here is its 
recommendation to the enlightened employer 
and the sensible workingman. 

It is not on the ground of abstract justice 
or inherent right—these are matters about 
which it is very easy to be mistaken—but on 
the ground of ordinary human nature and 
actual experiment, that the advocate of profit- 
sharing bases his confidence in its gradual 
diffusion. 
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He can now appeal to a large body of ex- 
perience in favor of his claim that a regular 
dividend to labor out of profits is one of the 
next steps which the evolution of industry is 
likely to follow in numerous quarters. The chief 
reason why profit-sharing has not made greater 
progress than the above figures show, is un- 
Aoubtedly the common opposition of the trade- 
unions. How far this opposition is justifiable 
from the standpoint of the general welfare of 
society we cannot here take room to consider. 
Profit-sharing is a move by the employer toward 
industrial peace; if it is not accepted by the 
workman, the latter should offer, if he can, a 
system better calculated to advance the interests 
of both parties. 

For details of the history of profit-sharing 
and its present condition, and a full statement 
of the argument for it, see ‘‘Profit-Sharing Be- 
tween Employer and Employee,’’ chap. ix. of 
“Socialism and the American Spirit,’ and ‘‘A 
Dividend to Labor’’ (part iii. and appendices), 
by N. P. Gilman (a bibliography may be found 
in the first work, continued in the other two 
volumes); ‘‘Profit-Sharing Between Capital and 
Labor,’”’ by Sedley Taylor; ‘‘Profit-Sharing and 
the Labor Question,’ by T. W. Bushill (an 
employer); ‘‘Sharing the Profits,’’ by Mary W. 
Calkins; ‘‘La Participation aux Bénéfices,’’ the 
French translation of Dr. Victor Béhmert’s 
work, with additions, revised edition; ‘‘Guide 
Pratique pour l’Application de la Participation 
aux Bénéfices,’’? par A. Trombert; ‘‘Methods of 
Industrial Remuneration,’ by D. F. Schloss, 
third edition; ‘‘History of Cooperation in the 
United States’’; the ‘‘Bulletin of the French 
Society’’; Copartnershtp, the monthly organ of 
the Labor Copartnership Association of London, 
and the annual reports of the Labor Department 
of the Board of Trade since 1894, usually sum- 
marized in the Labor Gazette of the department. 

N. P. Gi_Man. 


OBJECTIONS TO PROFIT-SHARING 


1. That it is not practical, not being suited 
to the times. The distinguishing economic char- 
acteristic of the present time is a tendency to 
combination. Firms that will not enter into 
combines, or are not themselves doing a very large 
business, are troubled not as to the way in which 
to share their profits, but as to their inability to 
make any profits to share. In the best times 
many firms make no profits. Profit-sharing is 
scarcely then applicable except to great monopo- 
lies and the strongest firms. Of the seven in- 
stances in New England cited by Professor Bemis 
(‘‘Cooperation in New England,” by Professor 
Bemis, in publications of the American Economic 
Association, Nov., 1886), one, a shoe estab- 
lishment of Brockton, Mass., was not a case of 
profit-sharing, but a percentage on capital paid 
in by workmen; one, the New Haven Wire Com- 
pany, merely proposed the plan to the employees, 
which was rejected; and only one of the entire 
seven had ever paida dividend. Mr. Paul Monroe 
states, in the American Journal of Sociology for 
May, 1896, that of 50 cases of profit-sharing only 
r2continue. Its friends claim that in many cases 
of discontinuance the failure was due, not to any- 
thing inherent in the system, but to intrinsic 
causes. This is true and is the most damaging 
and conclusive testimony against the system. 
It is not suited to the times. Extrinsic causes 
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usually prevent its successful operation. Its di- 
agnosis of present evils does not go deep enough. 
Employers can rarely practise it, and employees 
care little for it. 

2. Even when successful, as it is in a few strong 
firms, it is of questionable advantage to working 
men. Unless coupled with other reforms, which 
are not profit-sharing, it gives the worker no 
voice in the management. It does not develop 
the responsibility of the worker. Its advocates 
claim, indeed, that while it does not do everything 
it is at least a practical first step to-day toward 
industrial partnership. This, its critics say, is not 
the case. In their view it is not a ar toward 
industrial democracy or fraternity. It inten- 
sifies paternalism. It says, ‘‘If you, the worker, 
will work a little harder, we, the management, 
will give you a slight share of your increased 
earnings.’’ Mr. Monroe (see above) sums up the 
case as to profit-sharing by declaring it of some 
importance from a statistical point of view, but 
little, if any, from that of social progress. 

3. Profit-sharing is unjust. 

Says a recent writer—we abridge his words: 

There is only one party to it, and that is the employer. 
He proposes it; he decides when a surplus of profits exists, 
and how much it is; he lays down rules for apportionment and 
distribution among employees; in a word, he manages the 
business and the books without any right of interference or 
question by employees, and from his decision there is no 
appeal. All these things give profit-sharing the appearance 
of a gift bestowed, whereas it is a payment earned. It is 
not legally a gift which must take effect immediately; it is a 
mere promise without consideration, and cannot be enforced. 
Wage-workers demand not merely greater wages, which they 
have already obtained, but a greater proportionate share of 

roducts in accordance with the new ethics of social justice. 

rofit-sharing not only offers no balm for this, the real 
wound of industrial society, but aggravates the difficulty. 
Mr. Gilman, in the work above quoted (pp. 415-416), says 
that employers who have adopted profit-sharing ‘‘ generally 
agree that the division of a bonus among the working men is 
good business policy; . . . in most cases they claim that 
their own share is greater than the whole profits were under 
the simple wage system.’’ By what means has their share 
become ‘“‘greater’’? Through whose efforts are they en- 
riched by extra profits? Says Mr. Gilman: ‘‘ Out of this extra 
profit comes the share of men whose diligence and care have 
created it.”” ; 

Profit-sharing thus reduces the proportionate share of work- 
men. If extra profits, or, in other words, more goods, are 
produced solely by the ‘‘diligence and care’’ of employees, 
to them should belong the goods. No part of them should 
go to capital, for this has played no part in creating the sur- 
plus: no part should go to the employer, for he has done 
actually less. Every consideration of justice demands that 
laborers, who have by increased exertion produced more, 
should alone have the fruit of their labor. To bestow a part 
of this on the laborer, and a part on the employer, is what 
profit-sharing graciously offers to do! 


4. Profit-sharing misleads. It has been before 
the world fifty years. Largely tried, it has to-day 
only 108 firms in all the United States and Great 
Britain. Meanwhile the social question is de- 
veloping a crisis around the world. Society 
demands deeper remedies than what has accom- 
plished so little in fifty years, and that of doubtful 
good. 


PROGRESS (UNITED STATES): The table on 
pages 968, 969 is compiled from the monthly sum- 
mary of the U.S. Bureau of Statistics for March, 
1907. 


PROHIBITION: The object of Prohibitionists 
is to obtain laws prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, except for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing industries, science and art, 
and medicine. They argue that this is advisable 
because vast sums of money are annually wasted 
by the people in the purchase of liquor, and its 
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consumption reduces the productiveness of labor; 
because pauperism and crime are largely increased 
thereby; because the habit of drinking renders 
the citizen less able to serve in the defense of gov- 
ernment, when necessary, or to perform his part 
in the upbuilding of the nation, and because the 
government should protect the defenseless women 
and children, who are most injured by drunk- 
enness.. They also urge that the sale of liquor as 
an organized business is an element of corruption 
in national life. The opponents of prohibition 
dispute some of the facts of its advocates; assert 
that drunkenness is rather the accompaniment 
than the cause of pauperism and crime, and 
argue that, in any event, prohibitory laws cannot 
be enforced, and that some other system will be 
more effectual in restraining the sale of liquor. 
They also contend that prohibitory laws infringe 
the individual liberty of the citizen. On Dec. 
5, 1887, the Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered an important decision, holding that it is 
within the discretionary police powers of a state 
to protect public health, safety, and morals, 
even by the destruction of property, and that the 
Kansas laws, providing for the destruction, with- 
out compensation, of property used in connection 
with liquor-selling, do not violate the provision in 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
that ‘‘no state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the U. S., nor shall any state de- 
prive any person of . . . property, without due 
process of law.’’ <A prohibitory law was passed 
in Maine in 1846, and in 1851 a more stringent 
one, including the provision for the seizure and 
destruction of intoxicating liquors 
(known as the ‘‘Maine Law,” and 
drafted by Neal Dow), was enacted, 
and has since been in force, except 
for the years 1856 and 1857. Vermont in 1852, 
New Hampshire in 1855, and Connecticut in 1854 
passed the Maine law. New York enacted a sim- 
ilar law in 1855, but it was promptly declared un- 
constitutional by the courts on account of the 
exposure to confiscation of liquors owned prior to 
its passage. A prohibition law was enacted in 
Indiana in 1855, but declared unconstitutional, 
and was repealed in 1858. [Illinois also had a 
nominal prohibition law, 1851-53. Ohio and 
Michigan, by their constitutions, forbade the 
passage of a license law. A prohibitory amend- 
ment to the constitution of Kansas was ratified by 
the people in 1890, and this has been enforced by 
legislation. A similar amendment was passed in 
Iowa in 1882, and had a large popular majority, 
but in the next year it was pronounced invalid 
because of informalities in its passage. In 1884a 
prohibitory law was passed by the legislature. 
Alaska was placed under prohibition in 1887 by 
executive order of President Cleveland. Rhode 
Island has at various times had _ prohibitory 
statutes in force. North and South Dakota were 
admitted to the Union in 1890 as prohibition 
states. The Indian Territory was early placed 
under prohibition by act of Congress and the pro- 
hibitions were added to by legislation of the 
Indian ‘‘nations.’’ Georgia passed a prohibitory 
statute in 1907, exceedingly stringent and_far- 
reaching in its terms, and Oklahoma, on Sept. 
17 of the same year, adopted a constitution con- 
taining a prohibitory clause. 

Prohibition in Vermont was repealed in 1902 by 
political agitation. The same thing came to pass 
in New Hampshire in 1903. Connecticut repealed 
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the law in 1872. Rhode Island repealed her la- 
test prohibition law in 1889. lIowa nullified the 
prohibition law by enacting the ‘‘mulct law’’ (to 
all intents a license law) in 1894. Ohio retains 
its antilicense constitution, but legalizes the 
liquor traffic under a ‘‘tax.’’ Michigan repealed 
prohibition in 1875. South Dakota repealed its 
law in 1896, and Congress voted a license law for 
Alaska in 1899. 

The year 1907 closes with five prohibition 
states, including the new State of Oklahoma— 
Maine, Kansas, North Dakota, Georgia, and Ok- 
lahoma, and probably Alabama. 

It may properly be said here that in spite of all 
that is alleged to the contrary, prohibitory law 
has never been a ‘‘failure’’ in any of the states 
where it has been tried, tho, on account of politi- 
cal corruption, it has frequently lacked much of 
accomplishing the full results desired. Its re- 
peal, in every case, has been secured by tre- 
mendous efforts upon the part of the liquor in- 
terests which have resorted to misrepresentation, 
bribery, intimidation, and frauds of the grossest 
character. 

The year 1907 witnessed a marked revival of 
the prohibition idea, especially in the South, 
where already (see article LocaAL PROHIBITION) 
there is much territory under no-license law. 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama are believed to be upon the eve of passing 
prohibitory laws. 


I. What Prohibition Means 


Prohibition, the opposite of permission, is not 
a synonym of annihilation. Those who say, 
**Prohibition does not prohibit’’—a self-contra- 
dictory proposition—mean that prohibition does 
not annihilate. This is manifestly true of all 
kinds of prohibitions in this world—those of the 
divine government, of family government, and of 
civil government alike. Prohibition does not 
annihilate, not even when it forbids murder, 
adultery, theft, false witness, and Sunday-work. 

Prohibition does not define accomplishment, 
but only the aim and attitude of government 
toward wrong. License is a purchased truce— 
sometimes a surrender; prohibition is a declara- 
tion of war. License is an edict of toleration— 
sometimes a certificate of ‘‘good moral char- 
acter’’; prohibition is a proclamation of out- 
lawry. The first requisite of law is justice. A 
law that sanctions wrong is not law at all, but 
legislative crime. It is not “‘public sentiment,” 
but public conscience, out of which law should be 
quarried. Law is an educator. Dueling, and 
smuggling, and liquor-selling were once in the 
“best society.’’ Gradually the law has made 
them disreputable. Rum-selling under prohibi- 
tion is a sneaking fugitive, like counterfeiting— 
not dead, but disgraced, and so shorn of power. 

In Maine children grow up without ever seeing 
adrunken man. In most parts of Kansas and in 
Iowa, while the prohibiticn law was in force, the 
law against the saloon is as effective as the law 
against the brothel or the burglar. To this fact 
testify governors, senators, congressmen, pastors, 
physicians, manufacturers—against whose evi- 
dence scarcely a witness can be 
brought in rebuttal except ‘‘anony- 
mous.’’ The liquor-dealer’s state- 
ment that more liquor is consumed 
under prohibition than without it is canceled by 
actions that speak louder than words, by frantic 
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efforts, at great cost, to defeat prohibition wher- 
ever it is proposed. 

The argument for prohibition may be con- 
cisely stated in four propositions: 

1. The business interests of our country de- 
mand the suppression of their worst foe—the 
liquor traffic. 

* 2. The homes of our country demand the sup- 
pression of their worst foe—the liquor traffic. 

3. The political liberty of our country demands 
the suppression of its worst foe—the liquor traffic. 

4. The conscience of the country demands 
that the attitude of government toward this foe 
of business, home, and liberty, as toward other 
foes of the public good, shall be one of uncom- 
promising hostility. 

The prohibiting of the sale of a maddening 
poison is not a “‘sumptuary law’’—that is, a law 
against luxury—but rather a law to promote 
luxury; to give every year to the impoverished 
families of those who waste their money for drink, 
in place of it, a billion dollars’ worth of pianos, 
books, pictures, etc. 

Prohibition is consistent with liberty in the 
same way as fire-escapes and quarantines are. A 
prohibitory liquor law is not aimed at the habits 
of the drinking-man but at the vicious business 
of the seller, and therefore is a law for the promo- 
tion of commerce, for the protection of labor, for 
the prevention of cruelty and crime, for the pres- 
ervation of health and home and liberty. 

The capital that is invested in the liquor 
business, if invested in legitimate forms of trade, 
would give employment to hundreds of thou- 
sands more people than are now employed by it, 
producing goods that would be demanded if the 
money spent for drink were turned to the legiti- 
mate channels of trade. 

Not only life, but liberty itself, is menaced by 
alcohol. In the words of the Catholic Review, 
“There is nothing fanciful in the assertion that 
in most of the large cities the saloon-keeping 
interest has as much representation in the com- 
mon council as have all other interests ‘com- 
bined—that is to say, the minority in numbers, 
intelligence, and decency governs the majority 
in most of our large cities.’’ It is this ‘‘spoils 
system”’ of the saloons that civil-service reform- 
ers should strike at, if they would cure political 
corruption at the root. It is not so much ex- 
amination of office-seekers as extermination of 
these office-brokers of the saloon that is needed. 
Municipal reformers also should learn that it is 
not by a change in the mayor’s office, but by a 
change in the saloon, that city politics is to be 
purified. If our city politics is in slavery to the 
saloons to-day, when the states are able to re- 
strain them by their yeoman majorities in the 
legislatures, what of the time when the cities 
shall have the majority of our voters? 

Those uses of alcoholic liquors which have been 
made the excuse for their continued sale, specially 
their use in medicine, have far less importance 
now than formerly. The whole trend of medical 
science is away from the use of alcohol as a medi- 
cine. Only a small part of the amount so used a 
quarter of a century ago is employed to-day. 
Thousands of successful physicians now never use 
it at all, and its most ardent advocate uses it with 
care and far less frequently than in the past. 
In the realm of the arts, denatured alcohol— 
that is to say, alcohol made unfit for drinking 
purposes—is coming into use. 

WILBUR F. Crarts. 
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ITEMS 1800 1810 1820 1830 1840 1850 1860 
Areal; square milesnsteccci. sie sione 827,844] 1,999,775] 2,059,043| 2,059,043 2,059,043 2,980,959 3,026,789 
Population? ea Bees a tdia au aia oats 5,308,483) 7,239,881] 9,638,453|12,866,020| 17,069,453 23,191,876 31,443,321 
ra square miles. oc aes 6.41 3.62 4.68 6.25 8.29 dee 5 10.39 
Wealth aCe mck + cea ate chaos bie eaters th een 4 eee Pee ne aes Towia abet La Myctete berets 7,135,780,000] 16,159,616,000 
Wealth'percapita?*?)>.20 5227 0. Bas ye 8) ne ot A Ee eee OP ary Aree bey de ie cs 307.69 513-93 
Debt, less cash in treasury >... .$.|82,966,294|/53,173,218|91,015,566/48,565,407 3,573:344 63,452,774 59,964,402 
Debt per capita Wietas agate ete Saeed ethane a $e 15.63 7.34 9.42 3-77 0.21 2.74 1.91 
Interest-bearing debt®.......... $.|82,976,294|53,173,218]91,015,566/48,565,406 3,573,344 63,452,774 64,640,838 
Circulation of money............. $ . | 26,500,000/55,000,000]67,100,000/87,344,295| 186,305,488 278,761,982 435,407,252 
Per capita ss eens sane sae $. 5.00 7.59 6.94 6.79 10.91 12,02 13.85 
National banks, NO. oo 6:0 sites ore 0 fo'v.c-vif'e aim viv.wianre oi] sickens is’e es oae\| vi © sia 0.0.0 roi] aie o'.0.04)0-0.t0 [ao 0.019 9.0 pei 5 fle etait Eaenmn eee 
Caplinivey ce cece te. et ars Gol ccesbe rc oleae ncasws sfedcvccccss|secceeces fic os cive 0 0c pis'{s' a emtete tat i aise 
Bank clearings, New York........ tT BASE Ane hs Oe teers ad a, oe RI Se 7,231,143,057 
Total Uist.) cc. ta eenyeies Saale Dial vise 8 eiace oyelhaverain ioiosniel ds fit oc eie.cecc's wie dieleisies piers fic © sa efeieys, eel /ets tel alate anes tira 
Deposits in national banks........ Balin cwine as © allices dans ate ef v0.0.0 vive 6:0 | o.cc0i0i0 0ib:s 00] «are: opareeie ei ese eee eee rr 
Savings-banks. . NS aint ce elite eke eo 1,138,576| 6,973,304] 14,051,520 43,431,130 149,277,504 
Depositors, savings-banks,, No. BIL cake bier ell eds toate te 8,635 38,085 78,701 251,354 693,870 
Farms and farm property?....... ‘$. itd hater s\aly olen sided | doce s visa we] ed ole daca gfe ape ars ueracote rs fy ppp OO gett aye cy Mae eee 
Farm products, value?.......... ee Pee ns nnn MnO FS me 
Manufacturing establishments PANG Slee poe heer tase clare acetic lsersen ese ale cake 123,025 140,433 
Value of products?............ Sale ate ie COR chtireic a ek soc o SRE See RAT RP eee 1,019,100,616| 1,885,861,676 
Receipts—Net ordinary™....... $.|10,848,749| 9,384,214|17,840,670| 24,844,117] 19,480,115 43,592,889 56,054,600 
Custom’... es ab ebaca aan $.| 9,080,933] 8,583,309]15,005,612| 21,922,391 13,499,502 39,668,686 53,187,512 
Internal revenue. eee 809,397 7,431 106,261 12,161 1,682] . . 20 ou a ns ose Ree ene eRe 
Expenditures—Net ordinary re ky 7,411,370| 5,311,082] 13,134,531|13,229,533| 24,139,920 37,165,990 60,056,755 
Wares sistas catenins seit at $.| 2,560,879] 2,294,324] 2,630,392] 4,767,129 7,095,207 9,687,025 16,472,203 
INBVY. kate ccrsetys ts Sedeustareteh te einies $.| 3,448,716] 1,654,244] 4,387,990] 3.239,429 6,113,897 7,904,725 11,514,650 
Pensions. .0 tee 0 eek Gece ne eae $. 64,131 83,744] 3,208,376] 1,363,297 2,603,562 1,866,886 1,100,802 
Interest on public debt......... $.| 3,402,601] 3,163,671] 5,151,004] 1,912,575 174,598 3,782,393 3,144,121 
Imports of merchandise.......... $./ 91,252,768) 85,400,000] 74,450,000/62,720,956, 98,258,706 173,509,526 353,016,119 
Per Ca pup ces co ccitos cba asad $. 17.19 11.80 7.71 4.87 5.76 7.48 11.25 
Exports of merchandise.......... $.| 70,971,780]66,757,970|69,691,669|71,670,735| 123,668,932 144,375,726 333,576,057 
Per.capitava: ether serine sete $. 13-37 9122 7.22 5.57 7.25 6.23 10.61 
Domestic exports—Iron, steel, and 
manufactures of.......... AL Ie 52,144 91,914 46,552 322,747 1,127,877 1,953,702 5,870,114 
Matiufactures.cr ceiver sis ties + + Bl potisetaan bhcai ack 7,792,544| 9,579,195| 15,425,180 23,223,106 48,453,008 
Farm animals—Value........... SRNR TAP AR NE Ree ree tacHl Ba, = ci cicrcich Oil tele hattas al fietethae Gaeaeeeres - 544,180,516] 1,089,329,915 
Production of gold.............. Si oion ut. 272,463) 773,112] 17 564,950] }7 11,697,829 50,000,000 46,000,000 
Silver, commercial value....... Boba retverch eis, U Mtacaataietase lis wae Sig arene Pt Batra 50,900 156,800 
Coalitons.scce tots nee eee tie ele nectar 1920 3,080. "285, 779| 1,848,249 6,266,233 13,044,680 
Petroleum, Ballons £5,555 hess haces bl Sidi Stata Ores eres ale Oe Heke oo. otal Bie hal eteretavotors. al fle teeete le Sich GRIReeT telrct airetnnnnnnnn 21,000,000 
Pig 390M; GORE. oe oh crc ae are Siena | Wie Fe weer heat ies ofk ok 20,000 165,000 286,903 563,755 821,223 
Steel: toms. sic. vis eipiese.e.e. 5. c10 ie Be |leseiole'a e ore onl aseseve ie oso ep ieilie.e © meee «ia cellis.o.e eo a.m oir ralf (eeauseiude) oc) oa) ni] <Se aneksenn rr 
Tin plates! Tbsis io. eee ecko heb ie ToC sicwaceie safe ce weieieteccllleoneeelde eee eect crac «flccetst] cheat e ete | Clete tet 
Copper; tonsoseccs stkion tee. eaee SO BIAS oo eeetede A ss Saitek fae ee 21100 650 7,200 
UW OL) Ti5s es isiae, el ndobe she vse cobeeopeicadh | ates oral oS earaisell con “otaee atic tel Pek. w, << aaa oN fant ene 35,802,114 52,516,959 60,264,913 
'W heats bushelse yaa cc pce erh phe ro ee cease aps] cee Rae easier ee TEE A ee 84,823,272 100,485,944 173,104,924 
Corn, bushels eee een ee ricie ele ee are vo calbe vom Oetoe ballets ao cee ee eee orem 377,531,875 592,071,104 838,792,740 
Cottons bales Arietta eee cae 155,556 340,000 606,061 976,845 2,177,835 2,333,718 4,861,292 
Cane Stugar) ONS: cormteperety pies Saar lacie none © aif lemmerie: Si stavayai linia, shee sa bleu a tae Ree 69,246 110,526 
Sugar Consumed, tonsa cn tscrny reel sie occ rs 93, ais Lava see aie Pall oa .s Scereit lace 69,711 107,177 239,409 
Railways operated, mesons cars eeiies ae nee Le cerawietce a all eerap wotee ts 23 2,818 9,021 
Passengers’ carried, NO.) 2 Jeb c |e ce eeesc cw feccceecs ofe| ce ve vccisieafsclelcie teen <ific ca claQe blely sf «sees tie = =a] i isis 
Freight carried x mile; Cons. i). 208 bee es exe ons lane sioisisins «| vne oo ieiele.nie | ofelals « sielelnve | ig dteewievel, » ipl] aie 
Rates, ton per mile; Cents. oi n0c oi. cece eve cfs ne ev ew esses se cta ss ofeselees oes ofis overs e/escl ee.sllia jee 6mteteneiete ann ic 
American vessels: built, tons........ 106,261 127,575 51,394 58,560 121,203 279,255 214,797 
Trading, domestic, etc., tons...... 301,919] 440,175} 660,065} 614,508 1,280,999 1,949,743 2,807,631 
Trading, foreign, tons........... 669,921] 984,269] 619,048) 576,475 899,765 1,585,711 2,540,237 
On Great Lakes, tons. Ae Geers ial bn eee 22 3,500 11,106 54,199 198,266 407,774 
Vessels passing through ‘Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal tonsa 5 Sco sek cine |'sceterncntee s Pakieamhy ate Allis </s.o oles se oon “eral ele 6.0 (lif) a: Cad sires. SCE teen 403,657 
Commercial failures, IN Oniter seus tee Ha pic wrens ehical| stare eercoce-onc) lbh <-s «atari fell anlslicis a rake cil eutectic ate ann erat hs 3,676 
Amount of liabilities........... Gin vctaresaie rate euall saree ainsi spa [pis 9.0 «2 Seppe] (oie.eis ain. a'mieical peugeot erate! ere 79,807,000 
Post-offices, No. 903 2,300 4,500 8,450 13,468 18,417 28,498 
Receipts, Post- office [Department. $. 280,804 551,684) 1,111,927] 1,850,583 4,543,522 5,499,985 8,518,067 
Telegrams sent™, No. sinccssisle oc 6 fides ewiaes cis |aee cere eicis} eve oes cls cies |i 6 ecre o'ece evel si < © Ghaitellessieye gare) eye tn aan 
Newspapers, etc., NOUS uae eae rae eee 359 % 861 1,403) « pceas eects 2,526 4,051 
Public schools, salaries.......... Sopee chee ieee ee tee esses er culesnecess talc ce ce alte wien! che eisai et ts 
Patents. issued, Nope: See ae ae elie reste coerce tel elvan «cer hie cote ee. ae 473 993 4,778 
Immigrants arrived2®,No<5.2 ech hoes ss onl eeetenes 8,385 23,322 84,066 369,980 150,237 


! Exclusive of Alaska and islands belonging to the United States. 
2 Census figures; those for intermediate years estimated. 
‘i True valuation of real and personal property. 


5 5004, debt prior to 1855. 

® Figures for the years 1800 to 1850 include the total public debt. 

7 Gold and silver cannot be stated separately prior to 1876. From 1862 to 1875, inclusive, gold and silver were not in 
circulation except on the Pacific coast, where it is estimated that the average specie circulation was about $2 $1,000. ,000, and this 
estimate is continued for the three following years under the head of gold. After that period gold was available for circulation. 

8 Total specie in circulation. Gold and silver not separately stated prior to 1876. 

* Includes notes of Bank of U. S., state-bank notes, demand notes of 1862 and 1863; fractional currency, 1863 to 1878; 
treasury notes of 1890, 1891 to date; and currency certificates, Act of June 8, 1872, 1892 to 1900. 

1905S. 
11 Exclusive of neighborhood industries and hand trades, included in previous years. 
12 “Net ordinary receipts”’ include receipts from customs, internal revenue, direct tax, public lands, and * “miscellaneous.” 
13 “Net ordinary expenses” include expenditures for war, navy, Indians, pensions, ‘and “miscellaneous.” 
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ITEMS 1870 
ATeae, SCHIATS Tes ests) ete ee se 3,026,789 
Population? ein. wes ho oe 38,558,371 
Population, square mile2 2. A asey sh enwin 12.74 
Wealth 23) Se et att ae eee $.| 30,068,5 18,000 
Wealth per capite%’, Te ets ele eee Wer 779.83 
Debt, less cash in treasury § CLE thtAGh © $. 2,331,169,956 
Debtrpericapita’s snmprembyerss aes) fovea $. 60.46 
Interest-bearing debt®.............. $. 2,046,455,722 
Circulation of money. os,...2- snc 0s $. 675,212,794 
IPenca pital Ba eee eee aan $. 17.50 
National banks) Noses sia<lwoys « «sme 1,612 
Capitalists sc sccnn os tual s aes. cs $. 427,235,701 
Bank clearings, New York.......... $.| 27,804,539,406 
Totall United States 40 ei). SOS ee, cet oth ees 
Deposits i in/national, banks... 0i2: 6. $. 542,261,563 
WAMINOS Nan ks Ayes k ici} akishne ua ccen $ 549,874,358 
Depositors, savings-banks, No......... 1,630,846 
Farms and farm property?.......... $. 8,944,857,749 
Farm products; value? ..... 26.006 ; 1,958,030,927 
Manufacturing establishments?, No.... 252,148 
Wealtie of products?!) css... 5 te fet $ 4,232,325,442 
Receipts—Net ordinary”...........$. 395,959,834 
Sth Sine site a Siete Pears Deters Bead. $. 194,538,374 
Internalirevenue, 22.54. ses es oece $ 184,899,756 
Expenditures—Net ordinary#3....... $ 164,421,507 
Ghia sae BAA Seiad hatona eel $. 57,655,675 
INE AGAR AC, See Fora ROC RRR Caer orc e $. 21,780,230 
POTISLONG Weak At la We tetele chide puta $ 28,340,202 
Interest on public debt...........$. 129,235,498 
Imports of merchandise............ .: 435,958,408 
Peclcamita ty te tits seeie tea. d,ketere es $. 4711.06 
Exports of merchandise............ $. 392,771,768 
WEMCAItAMEr i ce enter ree a 169.77 
Domestic exports—lIron, steel, and 
mantitactures: Ofs5 ¢ «sc staletenie’s faays $ 13,483,163 
Matta CUUTES ecci ais cars alae eb i<.> $. 70,040,845 
Farm animals—Value.. Sree: de 1,524,900, 149 
Production’ of gold. 000. Ce st 50,000,000 
Silver, commercial value.......... $. 16,434,000 
MSONEUL COTS ry ci Nyce hea eit ere sai ace Aine 29,490,054 
IPOtroleunt. ‘PallonsSec.s cevcsed es tert 220,951,290 
HAO TEM CONS ote cte Liem ne elev nade 1,665,179 
Steele tongs. tedale! aa.wke bey ck iss 1750 
PIU TOEREES MENG rate Boe ot ee ve ee ell Sieie a apeisateih oo aes walle susie wee Sie ate 4 
Corpern CORKS: cc airing apie ice vetine s 12,600 
WVOOIMIDSE GY mentee Sern avtnd Sh baie went! 162,000,000 
WV Bah EISIO1S fe, oo stalove w Se yayk i>, fusieve-s 235,884,700 
Orn a DUSNOIN cS tats eile aot 6 Less 1,094,255,000 
SOhton DAleSsr ate radenh ner eeu re. | 3,114,592 
CANE SISAL TONS yt) cussiiiiel ein <<. ease 46,800 
WUPATICOUSHMEN, LONG, calsieee circ anise os 607,834 
Railways operated, miles............. 52,922 
PASSeMLORES | CATLICG, INO sere cetera circ rics cto ce athe ne 
sel ye Nb LCATTIOG uri MN11E COTS se icieete asec fis aie resem eely ots 
RA LeS LON Derile. COMES Mahere ory u'llinloisiehs. 9 chst@ientye/« 
American vessels: built, tons......... 276,953 
Trading, domestic, etc., tons........ 2,729,707 
Wraqding ioreign. tONS:.s ss.+s- cs. 1,516,800 
On Great Lakes, tons. er 684,704 
Vessels passing through “Sault Ste. 
Mame Canals TONS... s.00s5. c's © gas 690,826 
Commercial failures, NOM sshlo Geel res 3,540 
Amount of liabilities ........... $. 88,242,000 
Bost-ofiicesa Noes. ties otc astra <0 oe 28,492 
Receipts, Post-office Sides helps aie Bi 19,772,221 
Telegrams sent 3, No. . he 9,157,046 
Newspapers) etc Nok, nomen aun wks 275,871 
Public schools, Balaries shies 60-5, )5). aK -. 37,832,566 
Patentsiissued)! Novaeens ose acer atl 13,333 
Immigrants arrived?8, No............. 387,203 


1880 


3,026,789 
50,155,783 

4 16.57 
42,642,000,000 
850.20 
1,919,326,748 
38.27 
1,723,993,100 
973,382,228 
19.41 

2,076 
455,909,565 
37,182,128,621 
833,701,034 
819,106,973 
2,335,582 
12,180,501,538 
2,212,540,927 
253,852 
5,369,579, 191 
333,526,501 
186,522,065 
124,009,374 
169,090,062 
38,116,916 
13,539,985 
56,777,174 
95,757,575 
667,954,746 
12.51 
835,638,658 
16.43 


14,716,524 
121,818,298 
1,579,917,550 
36,000,000 
34,717,000 
63,822,830 
I,104,017,106 
3,835 6191 
1,247,335 


27,000 
232,500,000 
498,549,868 

1,717,434,543 


157,409 
2,715,224 
1,352,810 

605,102 


1,734,890 
4,735 
65,752,000 
42,989) 
33,315,479 
29,2 15,509 
9,723 
55,942,972 
13,947 
457,257 


1890 


3,026,789 
62,622,250 
20.69 
65,037,091,000 
1,038.57 
890,784,371 
14.22 
725,313,110 
1,429,251,270 
22.82 

3,484 
642,073,676 
37,0660,686,572 
58,845,279,505 
1,521,745,065 
1,550,023,956 
4,258,893 
16,082,267,689 
2,460,107,454 
355,415 
9,372,437,283 
403,080,983 
229,668,585 
142,606,706 
261,637,203 
44,582,838 
22,006,206 
106,936,855 
36,099,284 
789,310,409 


12.35 
857,828,684 
13.50 


25,542,208 
178,982,042 
2,418,766,028 
32,845,000 
57,242,100 
140,866,931 
1,924,552,224 
9,202,703 
4,277,071 

20 2,236,743 
115,900 
276,000,000 
399,262,000 
1,489,970,000 
7,311,322 
136,503 
1,476,377 
166,703 
520,439,082 
79,192,985,125 
0.93 

294,122 
3,477,802 
946,695 
1,063,063 


8,454,435 
10,907 
189,856,964 
62,401 
60,882,098 
63,258,762 
16,948 
91,836,484 
26,292 
455,302 


Progress (U. S.) 


1900 1906 
3,026,789 3,026,789 
70,303,387 84,154,009 
25.14 27.71 
88,517,306,775| 4107,104,211,917 
1,164.79 41,310. II 
I,107,711,258 964,435,687 
14.52 11.46 


1,023,478,860 
2,055,150,998 
26.94 

3,732 
621,536,461 
51,964,588,564 
84,582,450,081 
2,458,092,758 
2,389,719,954 
6,107,083 
20,514,001,838 
3,764,177,706 
512,339 
13,014,287,498 
567,240,852 
233,164,871 
295,327,927 
447,553,458 
134,774,708 
55,953,078 
140,877,316 
40,160,333 
849,941,184 
10.88 
1,394,483,082 
17.96 


121,913,548 
484,840,235 
2,228,123,134 
79,171,000 
35,741,100 
240,789,310 
2,672,002,218 
13,789,242 
10,188,329 
677,969,600 
270,588 
288,636,621 
522,229,505 
2,105,102,516 
9,436,416 
149,191 
2,219,847 
194,262 
584,695,935 
141,162,109,413 
0.75 

393,790 
4,338,145 
826,694 
1,565,587 


22,315,834 
10,774 
138,495,073 
76,688 
102,354,579 
79,096,227 
20,806 
137,087,746 
26,499 
448,572 


895,159,140 
2,736,646,628 
32.32 

6,053 
826,129,785 
103,754, 100,091 
157,749,328,913 
4,055,873,637 
3,299,544,601 
8,027,192 


1011 276,262 
10 114 4,802,147,087 
594,454,122 
300,251,878 
249,150,213 
544,470,223 
117,946,692 
110,474,264 
141,034,562 
24,308,576 
1,226,562,446 
14.42 
1,743,864,500 
20.41 


160,984,985 
686,023,169 

3; 675, 389,442 
18 96,101,400 

18 37,642,900 

10 350,820,840 
10 5,658, 138,360 
25,307,191 

10 20,023,947 

10 y, 105,440,000 
9 402,637 
298,915,130 
735,260,970 
2,927,410,091 
11,345,988 
268,193 
2,864,013 
10217,341 

10 745,446,041 
10787,375,021,537 
106.78 


418,745 
5,735,483 
939,486 
2,234,432 


41,098,324 
10,682 
119,201,515 
65,600 
167,932,783 
24.96,987,140 
22,326 

10 177,462,981 
31,965 
1,100,735 


144 Tmports for consumption after 1860. 
15 Domestic exports only after 1860. 
16 Includes mules. 


17 Dr. Soetbeer’s estimate averaged for the period. 


18 Estimate of the Director of the Mint. 


19 1814 

20 Last six months of 189r. 

21 184 

2 had s Colonial and Lake Trade. 


23 Western Union to 1880; includes Postal Telegraph after 1880. 


24 Not including messages ‘sent by 


2% - 10 to 1860, inclusive, from census of 1880. 


26 


828. 
27 ire 1860, from Rowell’s Newspaper Directory. 
28 1820 to 1850, includes aliens not immigrants; 1820 an 


1840 and 1860, calendar years; after 1860, fiscal years. 


estern Union over leased wires or under railroad contracts. 


d 1830, years ending Sept. 30; 1850, fifteen months ending Dec. 31; 
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II. Results of Prohibition 


Benefits of Prohibition.—The practical trial of 
the prohibition policy in the U. S. has been in- 
terfered with by many and serious difficulties. 
Great as is the extent of territory, in the aggre- 
gate, where experiments have been made since 
the agitation began, this policy has never had the 
advantage of a systematic introduction and broad 
foundation. The national Congress has never 
enacted general prohibitory legislation, and has 
never given support to or even recognized the 
prohibitory measures adopted in states and lo- 
calities; indeed, the attitude of the federal gov- 
ernment for nearly fifty years has been in formal 
antagonism to prohibition. The states, with 
very few exceptions, have uniformly (or with but 
brief intervals of prohibition) permitted license 
under certain conditions—conditions that, in 
practise, have effectually excluded 
prohibitory law from most of the 
chief centers of population. Thus, 
in New England, while two states 
(Maine and Vermont) were constant- 
ly under complete prohibition for a long term of 
years; the other four states (Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island), 
tho nominally prohibiting the traffic at times in 
that period, have so far inclined to license as to 
give continuance to liquor manufacture and com- 
merce in such cities as Boston, Portsmouth, New 
Haven, Hartford, and Providence. Kansas has 
for years stood alone at the West; meantime the 
neighboring license states with their great cities 
have been aggressively hostile to prohibitory 
laws and diligently sought to flood the prohibition 
districts with liquor. There is no prohibition 
state or county, city, village, or township where 
the success of the policy is not or may not be at 
any time endangered by the interference of the 
liquor trade in license states, counties, or locali- 
ties close at hand. 

By a decision of the U. S. Supreme Court no 
prohibition state can, without the consent of 
Congress (not yet granted), prevent an inter- 
state railway or express company from carrying 
to any point within its borders liquor brought 
from another state. 

The chief of the local difficulties undoubtedly 
arises from the failure of the controlling political 
parties to earnestly identify themselves with the 
cause of prohibition. This is not at all equiva- 
lent to saying that the people, as the source of 
parties and of government, are fundamentally 
responsible in cases of neglect or opposition; for 
the existence of prohibition implies that popular 
consent and approval have already been granted. 
An indifferent or a hostile partizan attitude is 
frequently, if not always, taken without regard 
to genuine public sentiment—at least without 
regard to the sentiment of the best citizens; party 
action is controlled by designing leaders, and 
leaders are readily influenced against prohibition 
by aggressive demands, bribes, threats, and 
promises of support from the liquor element. 
Thus it has happened nearly everywhere that 
prohibition has not enjoyed the cordial political 
support necessary to its full success. en per- 
sonally opposed to prohibition, or deliberately 
pledged to its organized foes, have been chosen to 
fill the offices most intimately connected with the 
administration of law—as judges, prosecuting 
attorneys, mayors, sheriffs, aldermen, police 
authorities, etc.; juries have been packed with 
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saloon adherents—in short, it has often seemed 
that the entire machinery of government has 
been given over to the outlawed traffic. Would 
thoroughly enforced prohibition be 
beneficial? Are the benefits of par- 
tial prohibition such as to justify en- 
acting a prohibitory law that may be 
only partially effective? 

In sifting the great mass of testimony that 
every patient inquirer may easily gather, it is 
difficult to adopt an entirely satisfactory method 
of classification. For the purposes of this article 
the testimony will be presented under two heads: 
(1) Diminution of the Consumption of Drink, and 
Effects upon Crime and Kindred Evils; (2) 
Economic and Other Effects. 

Nothing is more suggestive than the unanim- 
ity and the vigor with which prohibition laws 
are opposed by all engaged in the liquor traffic. 
In the uncompromising hostility with which the 
“‘trade’’ meets every attempt to establish pro- 
hibition lies a strong indication of prohibition’s 
effectiveness. 

Neal Dow, the ‘‘Father of the Maine Law,” 
made this declaration: ‘“‘I think I have seen 
nearly an acre of puncheons of West India rum at 
one time on our wharves, just landed 
from ships. All this time seven dis- 
tilleries (in Portland) running day 
and night! Now I will venture to 
say that we have not had a puncheon of West 
India rum imported here in five years—yes, I 
will say ten years, and there is but one distillery 
in the state, and that not running, I think; but 
if it runs it is laid under $3,000 bonds to sell no 
spirit except for medicinal or mechanical pur- 
poses or for exportation.’ 

These statements are confirmed with the 
strongest emphasis by well-nigh all the eminent 
men of Maine. It is impossible in this article to 
make even a summary of all the important testi- 
mony. 

Senator William P. Frye in 1890 wrote: 


Experience 


Maine 


I can remember the time when in the State of Maine there 
wasa grocery store at nearly every four corners in certain por- 
tions of the state, whose principal business was in the sale of 
New England rum; when the jails were crowded and poverty 

revailed. To-day the country portions of the state are abso- 
utely free from the sale of liquor; poverty is comparatively 
unknown, and in some of the counties the jails have been 
without occupants for years atatime. .. . 

The law is not a failure; it has been, on the other hand, a 
wonderful success. 


Senator Eugene Hale in the same year wrote: 


Throughout the state generally the prohibitory law has 
driven out the grog-shop, and while liquor is undoubtedly 
sold in the larger towns and cities, it is not done in an open 
way, and the amount of liquor-selling is smaller even in these 
larger towns and cities than in corresponding places elsewhere. 
Maine people believe in prohibition because they are every- 
day witnesses to its good effect. 


These letters were published in The Voice with 
the following indorsements: 


James G. Blaine: ‘'On the point of the relative amount of 
the liquors sold at present in Maine and in those states where 
a system of license prevails, I am sure, from personal knowl- 
pidge and observation, that the sales are immeasurably less in 

aine. 

Hannibal Hamlin, U. S. senator from Maine, and formerly 
vice-president of the U.S.: “I concur in the statements made 
by Mr. Frye. In the great good produced by the prohibitory 
liquor law of Maine, no man can doubt who has seen its re- 
sults. It has been of immense value.” 

Lot M. Morrill, U. S. senator from Maine: “I have the 
honor unhesitatingly to concurin the opinions exprest in the 
foregoing by my colleague, Hon. Mr. Frye.’” 


1 Alcohol and the State,” p. 352. 
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John Lynch, member of Congress from Maine: ‘‘I fully con- 
cur in the statement of my colleague, Mr. Frye, in regard to 
“lees of the enforcement of the liquor law in the State of 

aine. 

John A. Peters and Eugene Hale, members of Congress 
from Maine: ‘‘ We are satisfied that there is much less intem- 
perance in Maine than formerly, and that the result is largely 
produced by what is termed prohibitory legislation.” 


Confessedly, of late years, there has been much, 
violation of the law in Maine. The assertion has 
frequently been made that it cannot be enforced. 
The election of a Prohibition Party sheriff, 
Samuel F. Pearson, in Portland, in 1900, answered 
that assertion, and the law has since been enforced 
there and in other cities by Republican officials 
under proper incentives. 

In Kansas there has always been a tremendous 
opposition to the law, and at times the opponents 
have been in practical possession of 
the state government. In some of 
the cities, notably in Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, Atchison, and Wichita, 
the law has been openly violated without opposi- 
tion, for years in succession. Yet the results con- 
sidering the whole state have amply justified the 
policy. 

In 1880, when prohibition was adopted, Kansas 
had 4 distilleries and 39 breweries, ce 
42,779 gallons of spirits and 32,270 barrels of 
beer. In 1906, in spite of the reported failure of 
the law, only 18,800 gallons of spirits (and that an 
increase of more than 7,000 gallons over 1905) 
and 29,565 barrels of beer were produced in 
Kansas, Indian Territory, and Oklahoma together. 
The figures for Kansas alone are not given by the 
government. In 1907 the last illegal brewery in 
Kansas closed up and left the state. A consid- 
erable number of U. S. liquor-tax certificates have 
always been issued in Kansas, but in the greater 
part of the state liquor is not sold openly. 

In 1889, when the law was fairly well enforced, 
The Voice applied to the probate judges of the 106 
counties of Kansas for information as to the 
effects of the law; and, among other questions, 
the following were asked: “‘ How successfully has 
prohibition closed the saloons in your part of the 
state?’’ and ‘‘To what extent, in your judgment, 
has it diminished drunkenness and the Ce ters 
tion of intoxicants for beverage purposes?’’ 
There were replies from ninety-seven counties. 
Ninety-four of the writers declared positively 
that there were no open saloons, while the other 
three made qualified reports. Ninety-two stated 
that drunkenness and the consumption of drink 
had been greatly diminished. A majority, in 
estimating the extent of the diminution, placed 
it at from 75 to 90 per cent; others said that 
drunkenness and drink had been ‘‘entirely eradi- 
cated”’ in their parts of the state, or “‘almost 
totally,” or were ‘‘too small to estimate,’”’ etc.! 

Perhaps the best illustration of the success of 
the enforcement of the prohibitory law in the 
State of Kansas has been furnished in the present 

ear (1907) in Kansas City, where the Hon. C. 
W. Trickett was appointed assistant attorney- 
general for the purpose of enforcing this law. 
Kansas City, Kan., lies in close proximity to 
Kansas City, Mo., so that the problem presented 
special difficulties. The results are summed up 
in The Defender, New York, on Sept. 26, 1907, and 
show that by the enforcement of the law Mr. 
Trickett closed every one of the 256 saloons doing 
unlawful business in the county when he took 
office, and that 200 gambling-dens and sixty in- 


1 See The Voice, June 13, 1889. 
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famous resorts closed with them; that bank de- 
posits increased; that attendance at public 
schools, by boys and girls, who had been obliged 
to work while liquor was sold, grew at once; that 
the expense of prosecuting criminals at once de- 
creased, and crime sank to a minimum, while all 
kinds of business flourished and the city treasury 
showed an unprecedented favorable balance. 
With $84,000 of unlawful revenue from saloons 
Kansas City, Kan., was always in debt. Without 
that revenue and without the expenses caused by 
the saloons, her sangeet finances in 1907 are 
prosperous. Governor E. W. Hoch, of Kansas, 
writing of the prohibition revival in that state, in 
a letter to The Defender, on Sept. 16, 1907, says: 
_ The state (Kansas) was never so free from saloons and 
joints as it is to-day. It was never so prosperous as it is now 
materially and financially. I do not believe that there are 
anywhere on earth 1,600,000 people maintaining a higher 
standard of morals than the 1,600,000 who constitute the 
population of Kansas, nor do I believe that there are any- 
where else on earth a similar number of people enjoying such 
freedom from pauperism and poverty. We have not only 
proved the wisdom of the prohibition policy so far as the 
moral and intellectual interests of the people are concerned, 
but we have established its wisdom from a financial stand- 
point. 


From July 4, 1884, to and including 1893, Iowa 
was a prohibition state. During the first four 
of these years the law was well enforced in the 
greater part of the state. That it 
ministered to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the state there is ample 
evidence. The Hon. Henry Sabine, 
superintendent of public instruction in that state, 
testified of it, ‘‘ Prohibition has not only emptied 
our jails, but it has also filled our colleges and 
schools, and brought prosperity to all our educa- 
tional interests.’ In 1885 thirty-eight news- 
paper editors, from all parts of the state, headed 
by C. F. Clarkson of the leading Des Moines 
daily paper, signed the statement that the pro- 
hibition law was ‘‘as well enforced throughout 
the state as other laws.’’ In 1899 the Hon. Will- 
iam Larrabee, who had been governor of the 
state, 1886-90, made a public statement in which 
he showed the results of enforced prohibition, of 
its nullification, and of its repeal, in a statement 
of the prison population of Iowa for twelve years, 
as follows: 


Iowa 


PROHIBITION YEARS 


TBBOc wpe eis )eacia:e 696 TSBO cia bry 0 edie 596 
OS Furereioie etstial bale 667 TASS ciarcinetecta he 574 
ANTI-PROHIBITION YEARS 
1890 588 F380 Virctem arels Micke 659 
TSO Poesia sen eis 631 ESQ2.. vs este cones 727 
Mutct Law YEARS 
EAGA cae s ales aivle'e a 847 ¥806.c0 numer 1,094 
VOGS ake aes avels-« 1,094 tel ER ed ar 1,118 


In his message to the legislature in 1889 Gov- 
ernor Larrabee, speaking of the success of the 
law, said: ‘‘The deposits of the banks show an 
unprecedented increase, and there are every- 
where indications of a healthy growth of legiti- 
mate trade.” 

In existing circumstances the decision of the 
question whether state prohibition has whole- 
some practical effects, if executed with tolerable 

pina rests pasate upon the “a 

clusions coming from a_ thoroug 
Other States study of Maine, Kansas, and Iowa 

experience; for these are the only 
states in which there has been anything like 
an adequate and a prolonged trial of the policy 
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throughout a broad extent of territory embracing 
considerable cities and peopled by enterprising 
classes of citizens. 

Vermont and New Hampshire-—These two 
states, since the repeal of their prohibitory laws, 
mentioned above, have given startling proof of 
the dissatisfaction of the public with license laws, 
in the fact that no-license territory has constantly 
increased until the larger part of both the states 
is under local prohibition. 

North Dakota.—In this state the enforcement 
of the prohibitory law has been strenuously op- 
posed by railroad interests, influenced by money 
received for transportation of liquors, yet in many 
towns, notably in Fargo, the law has proved a 
great success. Fargo, judged by the tests of 
prosperity, absence of crime, etc., is immeasur- 
ably in advance of the license city, Moorehead, 
located just across the Red River in Minnesota. 
(See ‘‘ Fargo and Moorehead,”’ a leaflet published 
by the National Temperance Society of New 
York.) 

The year 1907 is specially notable for the ap- 
pearance of a strong movement to repudiate the 
constitutionality of any law licensing the sale of 
liquor. Judge Samuel R. Artman, of Indiana, in 
a formal decision, declared the license laws of 
that state unconstitutional, on the ground that 
the sale of liquor is opposed to those things for 
which the constitution is established, and is a 
nuisance per se which the legislature cannot 
legalize. Judge Artman has been followed b 
several other circuit court judges in Indiana, and, 
tho one of the cases, passed upon by the supreme 
court of that state, has been decided adversely, 
the movement is by no means checked, and the 
prohibitionists of Indiana are using every effort 
to bring the case before the Supreme Court of the 
U. S. It is freely charged that the supreme 
court of Indiana was influenced by political ne- 
cessities in its decision. This movement rests 
upon the ground taken by the U. S. Supreme 
Court when it said (Stone vs. Mississippi, 102 U. 
S., 816): ‘“‘No legislature can bargain away the 
public health or the public morals. The people 
themselves cannot do it, much less their servants. 
Government is organized with a view to their 
preservation and cannot divest itself of the power 
to provide for them.’ 

Revised by W1titaM P. F. Fercuson. 


PROHIBITION PARTY, THE: The Prohibition 
Party was established in 1869. The early efforts 
(1844-60) to secure the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic were purely non-partizan. The liquor 
business had little or no political influence and 
was without effective organization. In most of 
the cases where prohibition laws were submitted 
to the people of a state the submission was in 
good faith and the vote honestly taken. 

It is considered memorable that Rev. Charles 
F. Deems published at Greensburg, N.C., in 1854, 
a newspaper urging independent political action 
by the advocates of prohibition. Only a few 
numbers of this journal were issued. 

In the Civil War (1861-65) all political ques- 
tions save the supreme questions arising from 
that conflict were lost sight of. The liquor 
traffic was given a new footing by the 
internal revenue legislation. Brought 
into political prominence and 
schooled in political arts by its close 
relations with the federal government, the liquor 
element gradually asserted. itself in politics. No 
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new prohibitory measure was enacted at the 
North during the war. Rhode Island’s statute~ 
was repealed in 1863, other state laws were weak- 
ened, and nearly all were flagrantly violated. 
Soon after the restoration of peace it became 
evident that the liquor dealers were bent on 
sweeping away, by political operation, all the 
prohibitory legislation of the union. In Massa- 
chusetts, the most populous of the prohibition 
states, the liquor forces made an aggressive polit- 
ical canvass in 1867, resulting in the election of a 
legislature which rescinded the law the next 
year. In Connecticut, in 1860, an active agita- 
tion for repeal was begun. In the same year the 
National Brewers’ Congress (at Chicago, June 5, 
1860) adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, The action and influence of the temperance party 
is in direct opposition to the principles of individual freedom 
and political equality upon which our American union is 
founded; therefore 

Resolved, That we will use all means to stay the progress of 
this fanatical party, and to secure our individual rights as cit- 
izens, and that we will sustain no candidate, of whatever 
party, in any election, who is in any way disposed toward the 
total abstinence cause. 


A steadily growing disposition upon the part of 
political leaders to cater to the wishes and con- 
sent to the demands of the liquor interests grad- 
ually forced the advocates of prohibition to the 
position that the interests which they championed 
could be conserved only by the control of the 
machinery of government by the advocates of 
those interests. 

In Feb., 1867, the State Temperance Conven- 
tion of Pennsylvania declared that ‘‘if the ad- 
versaries of temperance shall continue to receive 
the aid and countenance of present political par- 
ties we shall not hesitate to break over political 
bands and seek redress through the ballot-box.” 
The Grand Lodge of Good Templars of Pennsyl- 
vania, at Pittsburg, June 10, 1860, passed a simi- 
lar resolution, and the Right orthy Grand 
Lodge of Good Templars (the supreme body of 
the order), in session at Richmond, Ind., May 
28, 1868, recommended the formation of a prohi- 
bition party. 

In 1869 (at Oswego, N. Y.), at a meeting of the 
Grand Lodge, a conference of those favoring 
separate political action was held, and the duty 
of preparing a call for a national convention to 
organize a national prohibition party was assigned 
to a committee of five, composed of Rev. John 
Russell, of Detroit, Mich., Prof. Daniel Wilkins, of 
Bloomington, Ill., J. A. Spencer, of Cleveland, O., 
John N. Stearns, of New York, and James Black, 
of Lancaster, Pa. 

The organizing convention met in Farwell Hall, 
Chicago, on Sept. 1, 1869, with nearly five hun- 
dred delegates in attendance. The name Anti- 
Dramshop Party at first found favor, but the 
organization was launched as the National Pro- 
hibition Party. Articles II. and III. of the plat- 
form adopted by this convention set forth the 
party’s position. They read: 

2. That the traffic in intoxicating beverages is a dishonor to 
Christian civilization, inimical to the best interests of society, 
a political wrong of unequaled enormity, subversive of the 
ordinary object of government, not capable of being regulated 
or restrained by any system of license whatever, but impera- 
tively demanding for its suppression effective legal prohibi- 
tion, both by state and national legislation. 

Fe That in view of this, and inasmuch as the existing politi- 
ca parties either oppose or ignore this great and paramount 
question, and absolutely refuse to do anything toward the 
suppression of the rum traffic, which is robbing the nation of 


its brightest intellects, destroying internal prosperity, and 
rapidly undermining its very foundations, we are driven by an 
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imperative sense of duty to sever our connection with these 
cubase pares and organize ourselves into a National Pro- 

ibition Party, having for its primary object the entire sup- 
pression of the traffic in intoxicating drinks. 


The platform denounced ‘‘all repudiation of 
the public debt,’’ pledged ‘‘fidelity to the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence and the 
federal Constitution’? and deemed it ‘‘not ex- 
pedient at present to give prominence to other 
political issues.” The fifth section exprest re- 
liance upon divine aid. From that day to this 
the party’s utterances have always been deeply 
religious in tone and form. 

At the fall elections of 1869 Ohio was the 
only state returning votes for the Prohibition 
Party as a distinct organization, 679 being re- 
ported from that state. But Maine cast 4,743 
and Minnesota 1,061 votes for ‘‘Republican Pro- 
hibition’’ candidates. 

In 1870 support was received at the polls in 
six states, as follows: Illinois, 3,712; Massachu- 
setts (lieutenant-governor), 8,692; Michigan, 
2,170; New Hampshire, 1,167; New York, 1,459; 
Ohio, 2,812—total, 20,o12. In Massachusetts 
the Prohibition candidate for governor, Wendell 
Phillips, indorsed by the Labor Party and Inde- 
pendent Republicans, polled 21,946 votes. 

Only a few of the states held elections in 1871. 
Five returned Prohibition votes: Massachusetts, 
6,598; New Hampshire, 314; New York, 1,820; 
Ohio, 4,084, and Pennsylvania, 3,186—total, 
16,002. In New York the party took the name 
of ‘‘Anti-Dramshop.”’ 

The first National Nominating Convention was 
held on Feb. 22, 1872, at Columbus, Ohio. James 
Black, of Pennsylvania, and John Russell, of 
Michigan, were unanimously nominated for presi- 

dent and vice-president, respectively. 

First Besides the prohibition planks there 
Presidential “ete Planks favoring a sound cur- 
rency, convertible into gold or silver, 
suffrage irrespective of color or sex, 
low rates of travel and transporta- 
tion, direct vote for presidency and vice-presi- 
dency, promotion of immigration, transportation, 
and purity of office. The total vote was only 
5,607, only six states having tickets in the field. 


Nomination 


Thesecond National Nominating Convention met in Cleve- 

land on May 17, 1876. Green Clay Smith, of Kentucky, was 

nominated for president, and Gideon _ T. 

Stewart, of Ohio, for vice-president. ‘‘The 

1876 to 1884 National Prohibition Reform Party” was 
substituted for the old name. 

Resources fora canvass were wholly lacking, 
the contest between the old parties was bitter, Hayes and 
Tilden being the candidates, and only 9,737 votes were re- 
corded, but they came from eighteen states. A national con- 
ference was held in New York in Sept., 1877, and in state 
elections that year marked progress was shown. Iowa, 
which had hitherto ignored the movement, cast 10,545 votes, 
and Massachusetts, 16,354. The politicians of the former 
state hastened to submit a prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ment to counteract the movement. 

The third National Nominating Convention met at Cleve- 
land, June 17, 1880. General Neal Dow, of Maine, was nom- 
inated for president, and the Rev. H. A. Thompson, of Ohio, 
for vice-president. 

Again no campaign was waged and in only sixteen states 
did the party appear, receiving a total of 9,678 votes. 

In Aug., 1881, a group of vee apne f leaders, most of 
whom had not been identified with the prohibition movement, 
in a meeting at Lake Bluff, near Chicago, decided to secure a 
reorganization of and a wider support for the party. A call 
for a national convention to absorb and supersede the Pro- 
hibition Party was issued, and the body met in Farwell Hall, 
Chicago, Aug. 23 and 24, 1882; 341 delegates being present 
from twenty-two states. The name, the ‘‘ Prohibition Home 
Protection Party,’’ was adopted and was more or less readily 
accepted by prohibition agitators and voters. The state 
elections of 1381, 1882, and 1883 were encouraging. 

The nominating convention of 1884 was called to order at 
Pittsburg, May 21st. But it was desired by some of the new 
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leaders, and by many who had not fully made up their minds, 
to make a final test of the tendencies of the other political 
parties before entering the field, and this was done. 
The platform committees of the two conventions, after lis- 
tening with scant aetna to the advocates, ignored their 
pha pd 1 9p tpn had honed that Bey Re- 
publican or the Democratic Party would take 
1884 to 1888 up the cause in due time, were now convinced 
of the hostility of both these organizations, 
and, when the Prohibition convention as- 
sembled at Pittsburg, on July 23d, it was evident that a pro- 
found impression had been made on the country. Thirty 
states and territories and the District of Columbia sent 465 
accredited delegates. The original name of the party was 
restored. John P. St. John, who had been governor of Kan- 
sas for two terms as a Republican, was nominated for presi- 
dent, and William Daniel, of Maryland, for vice-president. 
The temperance women were given special representation in 
the committee, by the selection of Miss Frances E. Willard, 
of Illinois, and Mrs. Stewart, of Ohio, as members-at-large. 
Woman suffrage, however, was left to the discretion of the 
states, and the platform devoted almost entirely to prohibi- 
tion. John B. Finch was elected national chairman, and 
held the office until his death, in 1887. 


With the presidential campaign of 1884 the Na- 
tional Prohibition Party ceased to be a merely 
nominal organization, and began its active career. 

An event contributing much to the success of 
the campaign of 1884 was the founding of a new 
prohibition paper, The Voice, in New York City, 
by Dr. I. K. Funk. This paper was continued 
until 1907 and was one of the greatest factors of 
the reform. 

Prohibition electoral tickets for St. John and 
Daniel were in the field in thirty-four states, and 
a total vote of 150,626 was counted. The great 
growth of the party created a sensation, which 
was intensified by the fact that the votes drawn 
by it from the Republican Party in New York 
caused the defeat of Blaine and the election of 
Cleveland. The resentment of the Republican 
politicians took the form of persecution of 
Prohibitionists, but the party thrived upon it. 


The National Convention of 1888 was held in Indianapolis. 
General Clinton B. Fisk, of New Jersey, was nominated for 
president, and John A. Brooks, of Missouri, for vice-president. 
In spite of much opposition, especially from the South, the 
platform made a distinct declaration for woman suffrage. 
A number of other issues were also recognized. 

The campaign waged was vigorous, but the -excitement 
created by the tariff issue between the old parties and the 
failure of the Methodist Church to support 
General Fisk, who was a leading member of 
that body and depended much upon the 
strong utterances of its conferences, made the 
vote disappointingly small. However, 249,945 
votes were counted, every state excepting South Carolina 
contributing. 

Following the election of 1888 the party propaganda was 
vigorous in almost all parts of the country and resulted in a 
large and enthusiastic national convention in Cincinnati in 
1892. General John Bidwell, of California, was nominated for 
president, and J. B. Cranfill, of Texas, for vice-president. In 
addition to prohibition the platform declared for woman suf- 
frage, currency reform, laws against monopoly, the restriction 
of emigration, arbitration, just pensions, support of public 
schools, and suppression of speculation. 

Samuel Dickie was continued as chairman of the national 
committee, and William T. Wardwell, of New York, the treas- 
urer of the Standard Oil Company, became the secretary of 
the committee. 

The currency issue, the question between the advocates of 
free silver and a gold standard, was much agitated in the 
Prohibition Party during the years which followed, and asa re- 
sult the national convention of 1896, which met at Pittsburg on 
May 27th, attended by 840 delegates representing thirty-nine 
states, ‘‘split,”’ the free-silver advocate mustering 387 out of 
814 votes in the test vote on platform. The platform adopted 
was known asa single-plank platform, making no declaration 
on any subject except the prohibition issue. Joshua Lever- 
ing, of Maryland, was nominated for president, and Hale 
Johnson, of Illinois, for vice-president. he advocates of the 
free-silver policy, under the leadership of John P. St. John, 
R. S. Thompson, Helen M. Gougar, f. B. Logan, withdrew 
from the convention and formed the “ National Party,"’ which 
eS few votes in the election which followed and disap- 

eared. 
: The first McKinley-Bryan campaign so centered public 
attention upon the currency question that the prohibition 
issue had hardly a hearing. Only a little over 130,000 votes 
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were cast for the party’s candidates—a falling off of one half. 
The party rallied itself after this blow, and it wasevident that 
the movement was too deep-rooted to be checked by any dis- 
aster. In 1899 the leading poaibines paper, then known 
as The New Varn was purchased by the firm of Dickie & 
Woolley and removed to Chicago under the direction of John 
G. Woolley with William P. F. Ferguson as managing editor. 

The National Convention of 1900 met in Chicago and nom- 
inated John G. Woolley, of Illinois, for president, and Henry B. 
Metcalf, of Rhode Island, for vice-president. The platform 
adopted confined itself entirely to the prohibition issue and the 
relation of that issue to other questions of national impor- 
tance. The vote was largely increased, almost 210,000 bal- 
lots being counted, every state excepting Louisiana, Nevada, 
and Mississippi returning Prohibition votes. 

In the year 1902 began the movement which has since as- 
sumed some importance in the election of Prohibitionists to 
state legislatures. In that year Mr. Stewart, the national 
chairman, was elected on the straight Prohibition ticket to 
the legislature of Illinois from a Chicago district. In 1904 
three Prohibitionists secured seats in the Illinois legislature, 
two others being possibly elected but counted out. In 1906 
three Prohibitionists were elected to the legislature of Illinois, 
and three in Minnesota, while some ten other candidates nar- 
rowly missed of election. Pronounced Prohibitionists were 
also elected to the legislature, by the aid of other parties, in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, while, in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia, Prohibitionists took part in 
successful fusion movements. 


The National Convention of 1904 met at Indian- 
apolis and nominated Silas C. Swallow, of Pennsyl- 
vania, for president, and George W. Carroll, of 
Texas, for vice-president. Dr. Swallow had gained 
wide public attention by campaigns in the State of 
Pennsylvania against political corruptionists and 
had polled a large vote for governor in that state 
on the Prohibition ticket. 

The following is the presidential vote of the 
Prohibition Party from 1872 to 1904: 
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The platform, as the latest and as well the 
broadest official utterance of the Prohibition 
Party, is worthy of reproduction here. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION PLATFORM, 1904 


The Prohibition Party in national convention assembled, 
at Indianapolis, June 30, 1904, recognizing that the chief end 
of all government is the establishment of those principles of 
righteousness and justice which have been revealed to men as 
the will of the ever-living God, desiringHis blessing upon our 
national life, and believing in the perpetuation of the high 
ideals of government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, established by our fathers, makes the following 
declaration of acco: and purposes: 

I. The widely prevailing system of the licensed and legal- 
ized sale of alcoholic beverages is so ruinous to individual in- 
terests, so inimical to public welfare, so destructive of national 
wealth, and so subversive of the rights of great masses of our 
citizenship, that the destruction of the traffic is, and for years 
has been, the most important question in American politics. 

II. We denounce the lack of statesmanship exhibited by 
the leaders of the Democratic and Republican parties in their 
refusal to recognize the paramount importance of this ques- 
tion, and the cowardice with which the leaders of these parties 
have courted the favor of those whose selfish interests are ad- 
vanced by the continuation and augmentation of the traffic, 
until to-day the influence of the liquor traffic eiectraped 
dominates national, state, and local government throughout 
the nation. 

III. We declare the truth, demonstrated by the experience 
of half a century, that all methods of dealing with the liquor 
traffic which recognize its right to exist, in any form, under any 
system of license or tax or regulation, have proved powerless 
to remove its evils, and useless'as checks upon its growth, 
while the insignificant public revenues which have accrued 
therefrom have seared the public conscience against a recog- 
nition of its iniquity. 

IV. Wecall public attention to the fact, proved by the ex- 
perience of more than fifty years, that to secure the enactment 
and enforcement of prohibitory legislation, in which alone lies 
the hope of the protection of the people from the liquor traf- 
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fic, it is necessary that the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of government should be in the hands of a political 
party in harmony with the prohibition principle, and pledged 
to its embodiment in law, and to the execution of those laws. 

V. We pledge the Prohibition Party, wherever given power 
by the suffrages of the people, to the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws prohibiting and abolishing the manufacture, im- 
portation, transportation, and sale of alcoholic beverages. 

We declare that there is not only no other issue of 
equal importance before the American people to-day, but, 
that the so-called issues upon which the Democratic and 
Republican parties seek to divide the electorate of the country 
are, in large. orbs subterfuges under the cover of which they 
wrangle for the spoils of office. 

VII. Recognizing that the intelligent voters of the country 
may properly ask our attitude upon other questions of public 
concern, we declare ourselves in favor of: 

The impartial enforcement of all law. 

The safeguarding of the people’s rights by a rigid applica- 
tion of the principles of justice to all combinations and organi- 
zations of capital and labor. i 

The recognition of the fact that the right of suffrage should 
depend upon the mental and moral qualifications of the cit- 
izen. 

A more intimate relation between the people and govern- 
ment, by a wise application of the principle of the initiative 
and referendum. 

Such changes in our laws as will place tariff schedules in 
the hands of an omnipartizan commission. 

The application of uniform laws to all our country and de- 
pendencies. 

The election of United States senators by vote of the people. 

The extension and honest administration of the civil serv- 
ice laws. 

The safeguarding of every citizen in every place under the 
government of the people of the U.S., in all the rights guar- 
anteed by the laws and the Constitution. 

International arbitration, and we declare that our nation 
should contribute, in every manner consistent with national 
dignity, to the permanent establishment of peace between all 
nations. 

The reform of our divorce laws, the final extirpation of 
polygamy, and the total overthrow of the present shameful 
system of the illegal sanction of the social evil, with its un- 
speakable traffic in girls, by the municipal authorities of al- 
most all our cities. 


In December, 1904, Charles R. Jones, of Penn- 


sylvania, was elected national chairman. 
Witiiam P. F. Fercuson. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION: No one, 
who has not analyzed the statistics of political 
elections, can realize how defective is the electoral 
machinery of most countries. The late Mr. 
Thomas Hare, who was known in England as the 
“Father of Proportional Representation,’’ cal- 
culated that no less than two fifths of the voters 
were wholly unrepresented in Parliament, while 
in this country Mr. Salem Dutcher, to whom we 
owe an excellent work on ‘‘Proportional Repre- 
sentation,’’ curiously enough found the same 

roportion of two fifths to be true also for the 

ortieth, Forty-first, and Forty-second Con- 
gresses of the United States. In Switzerland 
the statistics for the years 1881, 1884, and 1887 
of the elections to the National Council, which 
corresponds to our House of Representatives, 
revealed the same unjust state of affairs. Down 
to the present time the same system goes on 
producing similar results. As matters now stand 
in these countries, the powers of government are 
entrusted to a majority of the majority, who may 
be a minority of the whole electorate. If, for 
instance, three fifths of the electors only are 
represented in a certain legislature, and one half 
plus one of the representatives, or say two thirds 
in order to leave a little margin, regulate the 
character of legislation, then the majority in 
that legislature, which framies the laws, represents 
a minority of the electors; for two thirds of three 
fifths is two fifths, which is less than one half. 
Mr. Garfield, while still a Congressman, described 
this unjust feature of our political machinery 
with characteristic clearness in a speech delivered 
before the House of Representatives on June 23, 
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1870. ‘‘In my judgment,’ he said, ‘‘it is the 
weak point in the theory of representative gov- 
ernment, as now organized and administered, 
that a large portion of the voting people are 
permanently disfranchised. . . . Take my own 
district as an example; I have never been elected 
by less than 9,000 majority. Some- 

Injustice times the majority has exceeded 

of Present 12/000. There are about 10,000 

Methods Democratic voters in my district, 

and they have been voting there for 
the last forty years, without any more 
hope of having a representative on this floor than 
of having one in the Commons of Great Britain.’ 

Many readers can supply illustrations of sim- 
iJar injustices, either from their own electoral 
district or from the wider field of national 
politics. 

Here are a few recent examples of similar in- 
justice and disproportion: 

The congressional delegation elected in Ohio 
in 1906 contained 16 Republicans and 5 Dem- 
ocrats. According to the actual vote cast, the 
proportion ought to have been 11 Republicans and 
10 Democrats. 

In the British parliamentary election of 1906 
the Ministerialist groups had 56 per cent of the 
votes and elected 72 per cent of the members. 
The Conservatives had 44 per cent of the votes 
and elected only 28 per cent of the members. So 
that the huge Ministerialist majority of 256 
ought to have been only 68. 

The Oregon House of Representatives consists 
of 60 members. In the election of June, 1906, 
the vote cast was, in round figures, as follows: 
Republicans, 54,000; Democrats, 30,000; Social- 
ists, 7,000; Prohibitionists, 5,000. The fair and 
proper representation for each party would, 
therefore, have been 34 Republicans, 19 Demo- 
crats, 4 Socialists, and 3 Prohibitionists. Yet 
the actual result was 59 Republicans, 1 Demo- 
crat, and no Socialists or Prohibitionists. 

Hundreds of similar examples could be given. 
The present system is unjust to Republicans as 
well as to Democrats, to Liberals as well as to 
Conservatives, and most of all to the smaller 
parties. The system is hopelessly faulty. By 
mere accident it sometimes approximates fair 
results as between the two main parties, but 
between them alone. 

Undoubtedly the habit of manipulating the 
boundaries of electoral districts for party pur- 
poses also tends to aggravate these discrep- 
ancies. This abuse is called by the Germans 
wahlkreisgeometrie, or the geometry of electoral 
districts. In the United States it has been nick- 
named the gerrymander (q. v.). 

But even if dishonest electoral districts were 
never created, there would still remain a high 
percentage of unrepresented voters. The truth 
is, the whole system of electing representatives, 
as now practised the world over, cannot be 
made to produce accurate results. It is evident 
that a radical reform is demanded—one which 
shall make the vote of every elector effective, by 
applying the principle of proportional representa- 
tion. 

The various systems proposed of proportional 
representation are all based upon what is known 
technically as the electoral quota. 

Suppose that in an illustrative state 70,000 
votes are cast for the election of seven repre- 
sentatives on the proportional principle. Now, 
if 70,000 can elect seven, then one seventh of 
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70,000, that is, 10,000, ought to be able to elect 
one. Thus 10,000 is the electoral quota in such 

acase. Every candidate who obtains 

10,000 votes is sure of election; and 
1 every party is entitled to one repre- 
sentative for each 10,000 votes. This 
assumes that all these seven repre- 
sentatives are elected from the one 
electoral district. 

The same principle applies to a meeting of 
seventy persons who elect a committee of seven. 
Any ten persons voting together ought to be able 
to elect one of the committee, and the electoral 
quota is therefore ten. Any candidate obtaining 
ten votes is sure of election. If sixty persons are 
electing a committee of five, then any twelve 
of them ought to be able to elect one; and so on, 
whatever the number of electors or of representa- 
tives. 

The theoretical basis of the electoral quota is, 
therefore, to divide the number of votes cast by 
the number of seats to be filled; in other words, 
to divide all the votes by all the seats. This 
gives what mav be termed ‘‘the large quota.” 
But in practise it is found that a smaller quota is 
sufficient to insure the election of any candidate 
and there are simple rules for finding such a 
quota, with which we will not trouble the reader 
at this stage. Let it suffice to indicate the 
general principle on which the electoral quota 
rests. 

Then comes the working out of the quota 
ipa in contested elections. This can best 

e shown by the descriptions of specific systems 
which follow: 


Basis of 
Proportiona 
Representa- 

tion 


We take first the Hare or Hare-Spence system, as being 
more explanatory of the proportional principle than any 
other, and we describe it in a colloquial way: 

If you are voting on the Hare-Spence system in a seven- 
member electoral district, you mark your ballot for seven 

candidates (or less) in the order of your 

choice, with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

The Hare The man whom you like best you mark No. 

or 1, the next best No. 2, and so on in rotation. 

8 If your vote goes to help the candidate of 

Hare-Spence your first choice to be elected, then it does 

System not count for anybody else. But if the can- 

didate whom you have marked No. 1—your 

first choice—has enough votes without yours, 

or has so few votes that he cannot be elected, then your vote 

goes to the man whom you have marked No. 2._ If your No. 2 

does not need or cannot use your vote, then it is passed on 
to No. 3, and so forth. 

In counting the votes, the first operation in the Hare sys- 
tem is to sort out the ballots into as many compartments 
as there are candidates, according to the first choice or No. 
1 votes, paying no attention for the present to the other 
figures on the ballots. While this is being done two tally- 
clerks are keeping tally of the votes. When the total num- 
ber of votes is thus ascertained, it is divided by seven, which 
is the number of members to be elected. This gives the 
“‘quota"’ or numbe- of votes required to elect any one man. 
For instance, if seven members are to be elected and 14,000 
votes have been cast, the ‘‘quota’’ will be 2,000. 

This is the ‘large quota.’’ If the more accurate smaller 
quota of Mr. Droop is used, the process is thus: Divide the 
14,000 votes by one more than the seven seats, and add one 
to the quotient. This gives 1,751 as the electoral quota. 
Any candidate getting 1,751 votes is sure of election, because 
if seven candidates get 1,751 votes each, there are not votes 
enough left to put an eighth candidate on a par with them. 

Then any one of the candidates who has a quota or more 
than a quota is declared elected. If he has more than a 
quota, his surplus ballots are transferred to such of the other 
candidates as may have been marked No. 2 on the ballots 
so transferred. If the candidate marked No. 2 on any of 
these ballots has already been elected, then the ballot goes 
on to No. 3, and so on. 

It never happens that the full number of members re- 
quired have quotas of first-choice votes; so we then begin 
at the other end, take the man at the foot of the poll, with 
the lowest number of votes, declare him ‘‘out of the count,"’ 
and then distribute the whole of his votes among the re- 
maining candidates, according as indicated by the voters 
themselves, each on his own ballot. This process of elim- 
ination is repeated until seven of the candidates either get a 
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quota or come the nearest to it, and these seven are the 
elected ones. 

From the above it will be seen that there are four chief 
factors in the Hare system of proportional representation: 

1. The multiple electoral district; that is, a district from 
which several members are elected—not less than five, and 
more being better, up to the limit of balloting convenience. 

2. The single vote; that is, each elector has one vote only 
which finally counts. 

3. The electoral quota. 

4. The transfer of votes. 

Two or more of these factors are common to all systems 
of proportional representation. 

Hon. William H. Gove (Salem, Mass.) has devised a sys- 
tem on the same general principles as the Hare plan, but 
greatly simplified. After nomination and before election 
each candidate publishes, in a certain formal way, a prefer- 
ential list of those other candidates to whom he directs that 
any necessary transfers of his votes shall 
be made; that is, his surplus, if any, or all his 
votes if he be eliminated. Then at the elec- 
tion each voter marks only one name on his 
ballot. The counting and the use of an 
electoral quota are the same as in the Hare 
system, except that the candidates’ lists are 
used instead of the voters’ second or subsequent choices, 
and actual ballots are not transferred. Transfers are made 
by calculation only, so that the ballots have not to be brought 
to one central place for counting. 

A simpler plan still is used in Japan. In multiple electoral 
districts each elector has one vote only. The districts vary 

in electoral size from five members to fifteen. 
There is no electoral quota, and there are 


The 
Gove Plan 


The no transfers. The votes are simply counted, 
Japanese and the required number of members taken 
Pp from the head of the poll. This frequently 
System gives a true proportional result; because 


the process is just the same as if only 
the first choices were counted in the Hare 
system; and often in that system those who head the poll 
on the count of first choices are those ultimately elected. 
In any event the only difference the transfers make is a 
difference of one member, or two at most. The explana- 
tion is that the tendency of electoral transfers is from the 
weaker to the stronger candidates. Therefore the simple 
Hey vote in a multiple district is approximately propor- 
tional. 
An addition to the Japanese system is proposed by Mr. 
John H. Berry, of Salem, Mass., and has been twice or three 
times embodied in a bill before the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, but not passed. It 


The Proxy gives each elected representative as many 
Syst votes on a division as he has received from 
ystem his constituents at his election, and pro- 


vides a simple and ingenious plan by which 

any voter may transfer his vote from one 
representative to another, or from an unsuccessful to a suc- 
cessful candidate, thus enabling voters to withdraw support 
from an unfaithful representative, and insuring that every 
voter can be represented if he chooses. 

A plan called cumulative voting was used for thirty years 
in the election of English school-boards. It is now in use 
in the State of Illinois for legislative elections, 
in three-member districts— districts too 
small for really good working. Each elector 
has as many votes as there are candidates to 
be elected, and he may divide these votes 
among several candidates or ‘‘cumulate’’ 
them all on one or two of the candidates, as 
he pleases. The more the voters cumulate, the more pro- 
parece is the result. Cumulative voting, used as a system 
vy itself, is an imperfect plan, and leads to great waste of 
votes, It is used in multiple districts. 

Between systems of proportional representation there is 
a distinct line of cleavage: that between list systems and the 
non-list methods we have been describing. 
A marked feature of list systems is that either 
the single vote, the multiple vote, or the 
cumulative vote may be used with them. 
They all require that the candidates be di- 
vided into party lists on the ballots; hence 
; the name. Each list has its appropriate 
party heading. A vote counts both for the list and for the 
individuals in it to whom the vote is given. 

The process of counting is to ascertain the grand total 
of votes, and the total for each list. Then the electoral 
quota is obtained in one of the ways already mentioned, or 
by mathematical methods such as the d’Hondt plan, which 
is adapted to list systems only, and gives a smaller quota 
than even the Droop. Next the lists are divided in turn by 
the electoral quota, thus showing the number of representa- 
tives to which each list is entitled. These representatives 
are chosen from the candidates having the largest number 
of votes. 

In Switzerland the system is called the free list, and the 
multiple vote is chiefly used in connection with it; only one 
canton having the cumulative vote instead. The effect of 
the multiple vote, so used, is to give proportional results as 
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between parties, but not as between members of the same 
party. 

In Belgium the single vote is used with the lists, each 
elector having one vote only; but the nominating arrange- 
ments are such as to give great power to the party organiza- 
tions. 

Akin to proportional representation is the preferential 
plan of securing an absolute majority at one balloting when 

electing a single officer such as a governor or 
yor, no matter how many candidates are 


ma 
The Absolute running. There is also the great advantage* 


ete of promoting free nomination of candidates, 
Majority because a weak candidate can be nominated 
Method without fear of cutting into the vote of a 


stronger candidate in the same interest. The 

method is simply that of the Hare or Gove 
system without the electoral quota. The counting finally 
concentrates the whole vote on two of the candidates, one 
of whom must then have a clear majority; barring a tie, 
which then is dealt with in the ordinary way. Whenat the 
same election both single officers and representatives have to 
be chosen, it is an advantage to Fi a similar method of 
balloting for each kind of election. 


Turning now to the actual use of proportional 
representation in legislative elections, we have 
the example of Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Tasmania, Japan, and Finland. 

Switzerland uses the free list with multiple 
vote, Canton Zug having the additional feature 
of cumulation. 

A Swiss canton is the equivalent of an Ameri- 
can state or a Canadian province. Six cantons 
elect their legislatures by proportional repre- 
_sentation, namely, Ticino, Neuchatel, 

Geneva, Zug, Basel, and Soleure. 


Pree Besides this, the people of Soleure 
Adopted elect the tax commission proportion- 
ally; also all municipal councils 

which consist of more than seven 

members. When the number is less than seven, 


the proportional method of election ceases to be 
obligatory and becomes optional. In Canton 
Freiburg there is the option of electing munici- 
pal councils proportionally. Canton Bern and 
Canton Ticino also use proportional representa- 
tion municipally; this including the large capital 
city of Bern. Recent news is that the canton of 
Schwyz has voted for the adoption of propor- 
tional representation by a good majority. 

Belgium uses the free list with the single vote 
and elects both houses of Parliament on that 
system, which was first used in the general elec- 
tions of May, r900. There have since been gen- 
eral elections in 1902, 1904, and 1906, all on the 
same proportional plan. 


The Kingdom of Denmark has used a modified - 


Hare system in the elections to the Upper House 
for the last fifty years; also in the election of 
parliamentary committees. In this case the 
application of the proportional principle is re- 
stricted and partial. 

The British colony of Tasmania used the Hare 
system in Jan., 1897, and again in March, 1900, 
in the cities of Hobart and Launceston respect- 
ively, for the election of members of the island 
legislature. Six were elected in Hobart and four 
in Launceston. After the formation of the 
Australian Commonwealth, the then new state of 
Tasmania elected her six commonwealth sena- 
tors and five representatives by the same Hare 
system. Then interested politicians brought 
about an indirect abolition of the system, by 
doing away with the large electoral districts in 
which alone it could be worked. The government 
responsible for this was overwhelmingly de- 
feated at the next general election, and the new 
government reenacted proportional representa- 
tion, their bill passing the Lower House of the 
legislature almost unanimously. But the Up- 
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per House defeated the measure by a majority of 
two, and there the matter stands for the present. 
This Tasmanian Upper House is a monopolistic 
and reactionary institution, small in numbers, 
and elected for long terms on a restricted fran- 
chise. 

Japan’s Parliament or ‘‘Diet’’ consists of two 
chambers, the House of Peers and the House of 
Commons. There are 379 members in the House 
of Commons, elected from forty-seven electoral 
districts, thus averaging eight members to a dis- 
trict. The number of members elected from these 
districts varies from five to fifteen. In every 
district each elector has one vote only, which 
gives an exceedingly simple electoral system, 
with a close approximation to proportional 
representation in its results. 

Finland’s new constitution contains a pro- 
vision for proportional representation, and the 
system was used for the first time in the 1907 
legislative elections of that interesting Russian 
dependency. 

The results of all these various and widely 
differing practical tests may be shortly sum- 
marized in the one word, success. 

We will take Belgium as an example, because 
it is there that proportional representation has 
been tried on the largest scale, in 
a country where exact data are 


ee available. The information given 
Belgium here comes from ‘‘La Représenta- 


tion Proportionnelle en Belgique,” a 
book published by the distinguished 
statesman and author, M. le Comte Goblet d’Al- 
viella. We choose the election of 1900 instead 
of later ones, because, being the first election 
under proportional representation, the contrast 
Sp ie the new and old systems can be better 
shown: 


In the general elections for the Belgian Parliament at the 
end of May, 1900, a million and a half voters cast their bal- 
lots under the free-list plan of proportional representation. 
There are three parties in Belgium—the Clerical Conserva- 
tives, the Liberals, and the Socialists. The Clerical Con- 
servatives prefer to be called simply the Catholic Party. 
At the previous election under the old system, the Catholics 
were grossly over-represented, chiefly at the expense of the 
Liberals; but the new system set this nearly right, and had 
the effect of giving each party a fairly proportional represen- 
tation in accordance with the numerical strength of each, 
thus proving its right to the name it bears. The figures for 
the Chamber of Deputies (the Lower House) are worth 
giving. 

The defunct Chamber, elected under the old system, con- 
tained 112 Catholics, 12 Liberals, and 28 Socialists. In 
1900, on May 27th, proportional representation elected 86 
Catholics, 33 Liberals, 32 Socialists, and 1 ‘‘Democratic 
Christian ’’—a dissident from the Catholic Party. This stri- 
king difference is indeed an object lesson. 

One noteworthy result of the new system has been a great 
lessening of partizan virulence, largely because each party 
realized that the system prevented unfair advantage being 
taken. Another beneficial effect is stated by Count d’Al- 
viella as follows: 

“One of the advantages of our proportional representation 
consists in having broken the old lines that divided in politics 
our Walloon and our Flemish citizens. Formerly the Walloon 
districts returned Socialist and Liberal members: the Flemish 
without exception only Clericals, or Catholics, as they prefer to 
call themselves. Now, of course, each district has members 
belonging to both parties, or even to three; and this tends to 
diminish racial antagonism. 

‘Another result has been to awaken political life in numer- 
ous districts where for a long time it had seemed to be ex- 
tinguished, especially in the Flemish provinces. - In the 
heart of the two Flanders, notably at Anvers and even at 
Limbourg, liberal associations have been born or revived in 
localities most devoted to the conservative Catholic Party. 
The Socialists entered into the struggle wherever they could 
find candidates, and the Catholics raised their flag in dis- 
tricts in the Walloon country where they had never suc- 
ceeded in electing a candidate within the memory of man. 

“Among other indirect advantages, proportional repre- 
sentation has thus put an end to the perilous coincidence 
which tended to establish itself between political divisions 
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and racial or linguistic divisions. (In Belgium there are 
two distinct races, speaking different languages.) The Flem- 
ish Liberals have to-day in the Chamber of Deputies members 
who know their country and speak their language; just as the 
Catholics of the industrial districts find other representatives 
of their interests than ‘Luxembourgeois’—country squires, 
or Flemish proprietors.” 

The system used in Belgium promotes the solidarity of the 
great political parties. Count d’Alviella says: ‘‘These elec- 
tions show that Belgium has room for three parties, but only 
for three. Even in the city of Brussels, which was one large 
constituency, returning eighteen members, so that to carry 
a seat less than one eighteenth of the votes cast was re- 
quired, the lists of the commercials, of the industrial com- 
mercials, and of the P. O. L. obtained with difficulty some 
thousands of votes; but further, neither the independents, 
in spite of the personal influence of M. Theodor, nor the 
Christian Democrats, in spite of the intense propaganda of 
Abbe Daens, succeeded in reaching the electoral quotient 
which gives a seat. Except the one follower of Abbe Daens 
elected at Alost, not a dissident has entered either the Cham- 
ber or the Senate. The three parties are certainly more 
homogeneous than they were in the last Parliament elected 
under the old system. 

‘‘On the other hand, proportional representation has put 
an end to the heterogeneous coalitions which have tended 
for some years to be introduced into Belgian politics, and 
which end in reciprocal disappointments. Everywhere the 
radicals, who generally form the mainspring of anticlerical 
combinations, have had to resign themselves to go with the 
moderate Liberals or to struggle alone. At Brussels the in- 
dependents have been constrained to break with the Cath- 
olics, and thus is terminated an equivocal alliance which 
had monopolized for fourteen years the ‘representation’ of 
the district. Each party, freed from the care of seeking at 
any price allies which it hoped to dupe on the morrow, has 
been able to present itself with an integral and homogeneous 
program which, for the first time, perhaps, in an electoral 
contest, was distinguished for clearness and sincerity.” 


Coming now to the prospects, progress, and 
propaganda of the proportional-representation 
movement in countries other than 
those mentioned, we find pending 
legislation or an active propaganda 
in at least five countries, namely: 
Sweden, France, Australia, England, 
and the United States. 

The American Proportional Representation 
League was organized in 1893 (q. v.). 

The recent work of the American Proportional 
Representation League has been to collect and 
distribute information to inquirers and others as 
to the principles and progress of the movement, 
particularly among workers for direct legisla- 
tion, who are to-day among those most inter- 
ested in political and electoral reform. One 
result of this policy is a local campaign for the 
adoption of proportional representation in Ore- 
gon, where the old system has had a particu- 
larly obnoxious outcome. 

The American Proportional Representation 
League now consists of something over a hundred 
members, and keeps quietly, but steadily, at 
work, 

A Proportional Representation Society has 
existed in England for many years, but was 
almost dormant from 1888 until March, 1905, 
when a reorganization took place, 
with Lord Avebury as president, 
Hon. Leonard Courtney (now Lord 
Courtney) as chairman of committee, 
and Mr. John Humphreys (107 Algernon Road, 
Lewisham, S. E. London, England) as honorary 
secretary. Since then much active work has 
been done. Articles have been published in many 
newspapers, pamphlets printed and distributed, 
two bills introduced into the imperial parliament, 
and a Blue Book of authoritative information is- 
sued by the House of Lord, concerning the use of 
proportional representation in various countries. 

In Great Britain the only system proposed is 
that of Mr. Hare, as modified by Miss C. H. 
Spence, by introducing the feature of electoral 
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districts instead of the whole of the country being 
one district as Mr. Hare proposed. Hence the 
method is sometimes known as the Hare-Spence 
system. Altho approved in England, a densel 
populated country, many members of the Ameri- 
can League believe that the Hare system would 
not work well in the U. S. 

South Australia is the home of Miss Catherine 
Helen Spence, an able advocate of electoral re- 
form; now over eighty-one year of 
age, but still active as a journalist 


abide and public speaker. For some years 
Gomman. proportional representation has been 
wealth in practical politics in that state, 


but so far without actual adop- 
tion. Its prospects seem bright for 
the near future. 

In Victoria attempts have been made to in- 
troduce the proportional principle, but so far 
unsuccessfully. Professor Nanson, professor of 
mathematics in the University of Melbourne, is 
leader of the movement in that state. 

Tasmania has been already referred to. Some 
vi Rade work has been done in New South 

ales. 

There is now before the commonwealth Par- 
liament a government bill for the use of prefer- 
ential voting in single member districts. The 
Hare-Spence system is the only plan of propor- 
tional representation advocated or used in Aus- 
tralia. France during the last few years has been 
much stirred by the example of her near neigh- 

bor, Belgium, and a strong move- 

The French ent for proportional representation 

Republic 1S iM progress. The organ of the 

movement is Le Proportionnaliste, a 

quarterly journal published at 71 

Grande-Rue Roubaix, France; and it has the sup- 
port of powerful daily newspapers. 

At the general election in May (1907) propor- 
tional representation figured in the program of 
many candidates, and, as soon as the new Parlia- 
ment was opened, three bills tending to establish 
it in municipal and parliamentary elections were 
introduced. 

As a result of the long struggle for electoral re- 
form in Sweden the Swedish Government intro- 
duced into Parliament in Jan., 1907, 
a comprehensive measure which in- 
cludes provisions for proportional 
voting in the elections for both cham- 
bers of the Riksdag and for municipalities. 
RoBeErT Tyson. 


REFERENCES: Library of Congress, a list of books (with 
references to periodicals) relating to proportional repre- 
sentation, Washington, 1904; Prof. John R. Commons, 
Proportional Representation (2d ed.), with chapters on the 
Initiative, the Referendum, and Primary Elections, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1907. Proportional Rep- 
resentation Review, published quarterly as a department 
of Equity Series, by Dr. C. F. Taylor, 1520 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. P, R. in Belgium (2 pamphlets); P. R. in 
Switzerland; Voting Methods for Clubs and Socteties; and 
A Primer of D. L. and P. R.: all by Robert Tyson, secre- 
tary of the American Proportional Representation League, 
1o Harbord Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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PROSTITUTION OR THE SOCIAL EVIL: 
The ‘“‘social evil,’’ as one form of social wrong- 
doing is commonly denominated, is not an evil 
as Sard to any age, country, or civilization. 

erodotus tells us of an extent and infamy of 
eee in ancient Babylon almost beyond 

elief. Prostitution in terrible and unnatural 
forms was a part of the religious cultus of god- 
desses or gods worshiped under different names 
in Phoenicia, Syria, Phrygia, Egypt, and the ad- 
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jacent countries. Similar rites entered into the 
idolatry which repeatedly led the children of 
Israel astray, and are connected with the 
““groves”’ and “‘pillars,’’ and other terms under 
which the English Old Testament covers the 
literal meaning of the Hebrew original. In 
Greece and at Athens, as well as in Corinth, we 
find the same sexual worship and prostitution. 
made a matter of civic glory and religious gain. 
Unnatural vice was openly practised and defend- 
.ed by Greece’s sages, heroes, and statesmen. 
Prostitution was taught as an art. The most 
educated women of Greece were courtezans. In 
Rome, if vice was less beautiful, it was more 
unbridled. Women of the highest rank, even 
of the imperial purple, enrolled themselves as 
common prostitutes. Orgies took place in the 
baths and in the temples. Obscenity ruled the 
stage. 

We find the evil in every portion of the globe; 
in India, in Japan, in Hawaii, and everywhere 
about in proportion to our knowledge of the life 
of the age and country. We find it in the Middle 
Ages alike in hovel and in palace; in cloister and 
in hall. If under the Puritan régime it was tem- 
porarily restrained, it broke out in the Restora- 
tion in a wilder carnival of vice. (See CRIME.) 
It exists to-day in modern Babylons as in the old; 
if it is now publicly condemned and the number 
of the pure is enormously increased, there are 
those who believe that it is eating to-day under 
the surface far more than is generally known. 
At the National Purity Congress in Baltimore 
(Oct., 1895) it was stated that the number of 
prostitutes in the United States was 230,000, and 
that this implied at least 1,150,000 prostitute- 
men, which is probably far under the truth. 
Miss Kate R. O’Hare, a rescue mission worker of 
many years’ experience, estimates (The Worker, 
May 26, 1906) 600,000 public prostitutes in the 
U.S., and possibly as many more who sacrifice 
their chastity in connection with some other 
means of livelihood. Prostitutes are mainly 
found in the cities. Their male companions live 
not only in the cities, but also in the towns and 
villages, whose residents go to the cities for 
business, or pleasure, or both. 

In a paper prepared for the World’s Congress 
on Social Purity, held in Chicago in June, 1893, 

Hon. Elbridge T. Gerry states that 
Superintendent Byrnes, of the police 
department, and himself compared 
notes with exactly the same re- 
sult, and, viewing the matter from two different 
standpoints, they were agreed that the number of 
prostitutes at that time in New York City was at 
least 40,000. 

Some think this estimate was too high. The 
Rev. F. M. Goodchild, writing in The Arena for 
March, 1896, says: 


Extent 


It has been declared that in New York City there are be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 such women. That would make 
one habitual prostitute for every nine mature men in the 
city. As it is estimated that every fallen woman means on 
an average five fallen men to support her, it would appear 
that more than half our men are regular contributors to the 
brothel, which I should hesitate very much to believe. 


Mr. Goodchild, however, appears to forget 
that prostitutes in a city are not supported by 
residents of that city alone, so that there may be 
40,000. Nor is there any reason for believing 
that New York is much, if any, worse than other 
places in proportion to their size. 

Mr. George K, Turner (McClure’s, April, 1907) 
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estimates that $20,000,000 a year is made by 
prostitution in Chicago. He says: 


There are at least 10,000 professional prostitutes. Average 
annual receipts of $2,000 each are brought in by these women. 
They do not themselves, however, have the benefit of this 
revenue. Much of it is never received by them. They are, in 
fact, exploited by large business interests. 

There are four large interests which are concerned in the 
exploitation of prostitution. The first of these is the crim- 
inal hotels, the second is the houses of ill fame, the third the 
cheap dance-halls and saloons, and the fourth the men— 
largely Russian Jews—who deal in women for the trade. 
There are large indirect interests—such as, for instance, the 
leasing or subletting of tenements to the business, an opera- 
tion which yields enormous percentages of profit—but these 
are the four principal direct interests in the trade. 

He states that 292 hotels interested in prostitution are 
known and recorded, with 10,000 rooms, and receipts of not 
less than $8,000,000 annually, probably $10,000,000. They 
are, however, now being proceeded against. The number 
of good-sized houses of prostitution he puts at 350, with 
more than 4,000 women. The annual gross receipts are not 
less than $8,000,000; they are more likely over $10,000,000. 
These houses are disposed throughout the city. Their profits 
are not only from their shares in the women’s wages, but 
from excessive prices for liquor. They also secure large 
returns from furnishing clothing and other necessities of life 
to their employees, at prices ranging from 100 to 200 per 
cent higher than the usual retail price. By this system the 
wages of the women are largely secured by the proprietors 
of the establishments. The plan is not different in principle 
from the familiar “‘company store’’ system of the manufac- 
turing and mining district. It isa first rule of the business, 
as generally conducted, to keep the employees continuously 
in debt, so that they are unable to leave the establishments 
unless the proprietors desire it. 

The business of the small places, the flats, cannot be 
estimated, but it is very large and is growing 
constantly, especially since the official at- 

The tacks which have frightened away custom 

Profits in from the criminal hotels. There are cer- 

NS tainly not less than 2,000 women in these 

Prostitution flats, and annual expenditures are certainly 

not less than $4,000,000. In some sections 

of the city there are scores of these small 

places. One building of over seventy apartments is said to 
contain nothing else. 

These places and the hotels cater to the demand for ruin- 
ing” young girls—especially the low-paid peices of de- 
partment stores and factories, which furnish the majority of 
the English-speaking women in the profession in Chicago. 
The dance-halls and irregular saloons also take a part of the 
profit from this source. The direct business of supplying 
women to the trade, while not so large as these others, is also 
profitable. Some of the more enterprising of the keepers 
of the regular houses of ill fame have private arrangements 
with men, who ruin young girls for their use. Most of the 
young women who come into the business in this way do 
so before reaching the age of nineteen. 

The largest regular business in furnishing women, how- 
ever, is done by a company of men, largely composed of Rus- 
sian Jews, who supply women of that nationality to the 
trade. These men have a sort of loosely organized associa- 
tion extending through the large cities of the country, their 
chief centers being New York, Boston, Chicago, and New 
Orleans. . . . The price paid is about $50 a head. In some 
exceptional cases $75 has been given. This money paid over 
to the agent is charged up to the debt of the woman to the 
house. She pays that for her own sale. In addition she 
gives over a large share of her earnings to the man who 
places her. 


In New York City prostitution is perhaps less 
open than in Chicago, but the social evil has 
probably also been more widely spread through 
all classes of society, from the very wealthy to the 
very poor. Recently there has been much agita- 
tion against it and its more open forms much re- 
duced. According to the report, however, of 
““The Committee of Fifteen ’’ (1902), in one police 
precinct, not more than a mile square, there were 
known to be in 1900 forty houses of prostitution, 
besides sixty well-known centers of prostitution 
in tenement-houses. 

The Raines Law, requiring saloons to become 
‘‘hotels,’’ has given opportunity and a cloak of 
attractiveness and ease to prostitution. The ap- 
pearance of the ‘‘cadet’’ (who makes money by 
seducing girls and placing them in houses of pros- 
titution, and receiving from them $40 or $50 per 
week) is but one link between the tenements and 
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the evil trade. The partnership between some 
of the police department and the keepers of evil 
houses has given immunity from arrest in ex- 
change for a share in the profits. Says the 
report: “‘When a house containing not more than 
ten inmates, exclusive of the proprietress, and 
known as a ‘fifty-cent house,’ could afford to pay 
an initiation fee of $500 to the wardsman and $50 
a month for the privilege of continuing in this 
illegal occupation unmolested, an estimate can 
be formed as to the amount of trade which must 
be carried on within.” ; 

Of Philadelphia Mr. Goodchild writes (see 
above) : 

There are not less than 1,000 houses of ill fame in the city, 
and as many as 5,000 women live among us by the sale of 
their bodies. I wish I might have confidence that the esti- 
mate is too high; but nearly six years of observation make 
me fear that the figures are much too low. This does not 
include, of course, the vast multitude of poor girls whose 
labor yields scarcely enough to keep body and soul together, 
many of whom fall victims to the lecherous men who are 
always on the watch for ‘‘new cases.” 


In many cities like Boston, where there is 
perhaps less prostitution, there is much evil in 
society. A responsible reform worker in that 
city points out a fashionable avenue almost 
lined with the apartments of the kept mistresses 
of business men. 

But the older cities of Europe are probably 
even worse. General Booth of the Salvation 
Army in his ‘‘Darkest England”’ chart estimates 
the number of prostitutes in London at 30,000. 

They have, however, also been put at 10,000. 
The fact is that no one knows the number of 
prostitutes in any city. Certainly so far as street 
solicitation goes, police regulation has of late 
years much reduced the evil in London, while 
the fact that any private citizen can set in motion 
the severe laws against houses of prostitution 
and their owners has broken up very many such 
houses, and most of the centers where formerly 
they multiplied. The believers of the English 
system of depending on such measures to reduce 
the evil, and of not attempting medical or legal 
supervision as on the Continent, point to these 
successes and prove the decrease of syphilis in the 
army of Great Britain (not in the empire, in 
parts of which, as India, conditions are very 
different). 

It must be remembered, however, that London 
is a world center and that all its evils are not due 
to local conditions. Critics, therefore, of the 
English system, in Germany especially, claim that 
the English system does not work, 

A German authority says: ‘“‘In no country of 
the world does prostitution assume such a cynical 
character as in England. In no 
country do so many children become 
its victims asin England; in no coun- 
try does traffic in girls, especially that 
of minors, flourish as in England. London is 
the center for the traffic in girls, the central 
point for men trading in girls and of their agents. 
The London houses of ill fame maintain agents 
of both sexes in every country of Europe, who 
furnish them with fresh ‘goods.’ Numberless 
girls who are enticed to go to England as seam- 
stresses, milliners, servants, governesses, etc., 
lose their maidenhood in London resorts of 
ill fame.’’ (See ‘‘Freheit oder gesundheitliche 
Ueberwachung der Gewerbsunzucht,”’ by Gaston 
Vorberg, M.D., 1907, p. 43.) This authority 
goes on to say that some keepers of houses 
maintain from six to ten houses, and that stock 
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companies have been formed for this purpose, tho 
under differentnames. One of them is said to have 
a capital of £100,000, and divided £56,389 as 
profit after the first year. It states as its pur- 
pose “‘the better exploitation of real estate of 
little value.” The company has 128 houses, the 
rent of which would under ordinary circum- 
stances amount to only £40-£50. Each house has 
ten girls, of whom each yields a net profit of 5s. 
per diem. The managers, generally women, are 
entitled to 25 per cent of the income, and are - 
pensioned after ten years. 

In Berlin a commission appointed by the 
Society of Medicine, with Professor Virchow as 
president, found 4,364 prostitutes 
in that city recognized by the police, 
and estimated the total number at 
from 40,000 to 50,000. (‘‘Addresses 
of National Purity Congress,’’ 1895, Baltimore, 
pp. 250-252.) The prefect of police of Paris is 
quoted as saying that there were in Paris over 
100,000. (‘‘Addresses,’’ as above, p. 310.) 

Germany has a strict system of supervision by 
means of registration, and of these statistics can 


Europe 


be given. The number of registered prostitutes 
in 1900 in cities with a population in 

1897-98 was; Berlin, 4,500 with a 

Germany population of 1,677,304; Breslau, 


1,021 with 373,169; Dresden, 250 
with 336,440; Hamburg, 733 with 625,552; Co- 
logne, 500 with 321,564; Leipsic, 294 with 399,- 
963; Munich, 60 with 409,307. The number of 
these women is stated to have decreased since 
1900, because a law went into effect that year 
which enabled the police to send all prostitutes 
under eighteen years to an institution, and a large 
number of those between eighteen and twenty- 
one. The number of non-registered prostitutes 
is estimated to be about three times that of the 
registered, and that of mistresses, considerably 
higher. The registered girls are visited regularly 
by physicians, about twice a week in some places, 
and sent to the hospitals for free treatment, where 
they are retained until cured. 

The houses of assignation in Paris have de- 
creased more than 66 per cent since 1872. In 
that year the city had 138 houses with 1,092 
inmates; in 1907, 41 with 390. This 
change does not, however, of neces- 
sity indicate an increase in morality, 
but simply one of fashion. The reg- 
istered houses are no longer allowed to admit girls 
under twenty-one years of age, since experience 
has proved that if girls can be tided over to that 
year, they are less susceptible to temptation; 
statistics show that only 25 per cent have fallen 
after their twenty-first year. The registered 
women are visited weekly by a physician, but 
must report at once if they are ill. The hospital 
of St. Lazare furnishes free treatment. Owing to 
this close supervision, syphilis has largely de- 
creased among the inmates, i. e., from 23.9 per 
cent in 1872 to practically nil in 1906, perhaps 
because the diseased women go to the provinces 
for treatment. In 1904 Dr. Hennequin made 
confidential inquiries in behalf of the Ministry of 
the Interior among the mayors of the larger cities. 
Out of eighty-seven answers, seventy-four were 
in favor of supervised bordels. i 

All courtezans who live alone must submit to a 
physical examination twice a month, and have 
to show their card of health, if requested. Their 
number has increased in proportion to the de- 
crease of those in houses, i. e., from 2,583 in 1872 
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to 5,776 in 1906. Syphilis among them has been 
reduced greatly, from 20 per cent in 1872 to 
about 4 in 1906. 

The secret or unregistered women who solicit 
in the streets are examined only when arrested; 
they do not seek medical aid, altho it is furnished 
free to them, and thus cause infection. Their 
number has changed little since 1872, i. e., from 
2,498 to 2,265 in 1906; but an average of 25 per 
cent are treated for syphilis. The number of 
those who solicit in secret is, of course, consid- 
erably larger. Among the alarming facts as to 
these is, that most of them are minors, e. g., from 
1878-87 the police caught 12,615 minors; in 1904 
alone, 2,439. They are most susceptible to syph- 
ilis, and very dangerous to the public health. 
The number of other women who have ‘‘friends”’ 
or supplement their scanty earnings for a com- 
pensation of one kind or another, is estimated 
variously from 50,000 to 100,000. 

Other cities in Europe have in the main copied 
the systems of Paris or Berlin, tho of recent years 
there has been a decided tendency to abolish the 
supervision of prostitution owing to the steady 

ane and Cras of the critics 
+4:., of the system, and the organization 
Other Cities ¢¢ societies to work for its abolition. 
French cities, however, in the main 
have followed Paris, and in smaller cities it is 
usually somewhat easier to enforce effective regu- 
lations. German cities as a rule regulate vice. 
Hungary is said to have an efficient system, Aus- 
tria a less efficient one. Belgium has in the main 
copied Paris. The larger Italian cities, down to 
1888, copied Brussels. In 1888 the law of super- 
vision was abolished, under Crispi, and an in- 
crease of venereal diseases in the army is said to 
have taken place in one year from 4.25 per cent 
to 10.25 percent. The Scandinavian cities usually 
control vice, tho Norway abolished the system in 
1888, and Denmark in 1906. Russia demands 
the registration of both houses and prostitutes. 
Switzerland is divided, some cantons still main- 
taining supervision, others abandoning it. 

Of the evils connected with prostitution there 
is scarcely need to speak. Many careful students 
are coming to believe that the sexual evil, in its 
various forms, is greater even than that of in- 
temperance. Says Prof. A. G. Warner (‘‘ Ameri- 
can Charities,’’ p. 66): ‘‘Careful observers believe 

it to be a more constant and funda- 

Amount of Mental cause of degeneration than 

Evil intemperance. It certainly effects 
degeneration of a more or less pro- 
nounced type in a much larger num- 
ber of persons. It persists almost to the end in 
the most degenerate stock, while at the same 
time it is operative among the healthier classes. 
... Intemperance is, however, all but uni- 
versally the companion of prostitution. It has 
been frequently said that girls rarely can, and 
men rarely do, continue a fast life without drink. 
If the saloon is often literally the entrance to a 
brothel, the brothel as frequently leads to the 


saloon. An eminent lawyer is quoted on p. 121 
of the published ‘‘ Addresses of the National 
Purity Congress’’ at Baltimore (1895) as saying: 


“It is my deliberate conviction, based upon facts 
coming to my knowledge in the course of twenty 
years’ practise, that more boys are converted to 
drinking habits in houses of ill fame than in the 
saloons.” 

Of the physical evils attendant upon prostitu- 
tion, perhaps more than enough has been said, 
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Yet an evil that at any time may, and repeatedly 
does, reduce youth to premature, helpless old 
age; transform the body into a rotten shell; 
affect not only the sinner, but his posterity; 
make the kiss of love the means of carrying 
contagion and foul disease to pure brides and 


, innocent children, it is difficult to describe too 


strongly. 

One of the most atrocious evils connected 
with prostitution are the abominations of child 
prostitution. Says the Hon. E. T. Gerry (‘‘ Ad- 
dresses,’’ as above, p. 340): 


_ Few have the remotest idea of the extent to which sexual 
vice exists among children at the present time. I use the 
word “‘sexual vice’”’ as including both self- 
abuse and prostitution. . . . Nothing but the 
Child vigilance of parents and guardians can detect 
Prostituti the solitary vice, and hence statistics are very 
OD difficult to obtain, excepting when the one 
vice leads up to the other. But in the other 
case, the figures show a frightful prevalence, 
at the present time, of juvenile prostitution. True, under 
the stringent laws which have been enacted in the various 
states of our union, at the instance of Societies for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, those who utilize little chil- 
dren for the simple gratification of lust are made to suffer 
a felon’s imprisonment, and while the effect has been to prac- 
tically denude the brothels of youthful victims, still the vice 
exists, more especially among the lower classes, to a degree 
hardly credible in this civilized country. large number 
of the brothels, at the present time, are replenished by juve- 
nile prostitutes, rather than by those who have fallen but 
once. . . . That the disease is spreading is unquestioned. 

In a paper on the subject of ‘‘Child Prostitution,’’ read 
at the World’s Social Purity Congress in Chicago in 1893, 
Mr. Gerry states that there is a fearful theory existing in this 
country, tho more particularly among foreigners, according 
to which, if any male who has contracted disease through 
indulgence, can secure a perfectly pure child as his victim, 
the disease will pass from him to the child. Nor is it only 
among the poor that these grosser evils exist. If one is to 
credit the sad whispers of grave officials of the Church as to 
the morals in boy choirs, or in private and public schools, 
one finds fearful evidence of the existence, in all ranks of 
society, of various forms of unnatural vice. 


Akin to this evil is that of the organized 
traffic in girls, which is declared by all who have 
investigated the subject to be carried on around 


the world. A few years ago it was stated to the 
House committee which was inves- 

. tigating the immigrant question in 
eet New York, by the president of the 


Woman’s National Industrial League, 
that “‘syndicates exist in New York 
and Boston, for the purpose of supplying fresh 
young girls from immigrants arriving in this 
country, for houses of ill fame; agents of the 
business go abroad and assist in this nefarious 
business. Immigrants arriving in New York 
furnish 20,000 victims annually.’”’ Much, how- 
ever, is now done to protect immigrants and 
traveling girls. Yet the evil is still real. In 
very many cities agents of houses of ill fame meet 
girls coming to the cities on the railroads and on 
the boats. They advertise for girls wanted for 
light work and good pay. When the girls come 
they are detained. Agents go out to solicit boys 
and men as patrons. 

A book, ‘‘The Traffic in Girls and Florence 
Crittenton Missions,’’ exposes many of the traps 
laid for unwary girls. The schools, private as 
well as public, are often made the main place for 
promoting: child prostitution, disseminating ob- 
scene literature, and obtaining fresh victims. 

Mrs. Charlton Edholm said at the Baltimore 
Congresses (‘‘ Addresses,”’ p. 153): ‘‘I stand here 
in the presence of God, to say that of the 230,000 
erring girls in this land, three fourths of them 
have been snared and trapped, and bought and 
sold.” 

When one realizes that the average life of a 
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prostitute is said to be but five years, one can 
understand what a traffic it must be to obtain 
the 230,000 for the U. S. alone, while alike in 
Germany and Japan, in France and in England, 
the traffic goes on. 

It is now necessary to ask what are the causes 
of prostitution, as a means to asking 
how the evil can be met. Dr. Sanger, 
in the book referred to above, at- 
tributes, out of 2,000 cases, 525 to 
destitution, 513 to inclination, 258 to seduction, 
181 to drink. 

Different writers differ from this. The most 
thorough statistical study was made by the 
Bureau of the Statistics of Labor for Massachu- 
setts in 1888. It says: 


The statistical method is not the best under which to de- 
termine moral conditions; yet, as an auxiliary, it has great 
efficiency. Statistical science can only be employed to show 
the results of the lives of the people; it cannot show the 
inner motives which lead to results. .. . 

Observation is not sufficient, and personal interviews might 
lead to difficulties greater than those belonging to observation 
alone. The force of statistics in such conditions is rather 
negative than positive, and this negative quality is brought 
into use here. 

It is often flippantly asserted that the shop-girls, those com- 
prizing the class under investigation, recruit the ranks of 
prostitution. . . . Of course, such a charge cannot be en- 
tirely removed when applied to any class. The only question 
here is, Does it apply to the class against which it is brought? 

A few statistics of a negative character have been col- 
lected, relating to prostitution. This partial investigation 
has been made as to how far the ranks of prostitution are re- 
cruited from girls belonging to the industrial classes. It 
should be distinctly borne in mind that this partial investi- 
gation was applied only to what may be called professional 
prostitutes; for no statistical investigation can disclose the 
amount of immoral conduct of any class of people. So that 
quiet, unobtrusive, and unobserved prostitution, which exists 
in all communities, has no place in the present consideration. 

Original investigation was made in the following cities: 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

In 1884 the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
madea report as to the previous occupations of 170 profession- 
al prostitutes in the city of Boston, and the facts then given 
have been incorporated in this report. 

The number of prostitutes as stated in the following table, 
for any one of the cities named, falls far below the total 
number of prostitutes in that city, but the number and 
variety of those from whom information has been received 
are sufficient to insure representative results. Thus in Chi- 
cago, for example, there are, or were at the time of the in- 
vestigation of the department, 302 houses of ill fame, assigna- 
tion houses, and ‘‘rooming’’ houses, known to the police, 
containing 1,097 inmates. This investigation involved 557 
of this number. .. . 

The facts as to marriage are shown by the following brief 
table, which gives the number of prostitutes furnishing in- 
formation in the cities referred to, the number reporting 
themselves as having been married, and the per cent of the 
total number who were married: 


Causes 


Number of 
Number of | prostitutes | Per cent of 
City prostitutes | reported as | married of 
furnishing having total 
information been number 
married 
BOSON sais’: sicjes +0 170 13 7.65 
MEIN ES, st ons 0 oa ae 557 143 25.67 
Cincitmat? ) ys... 263 382 77 20.16 
Lowisville mcs ..412 «57. 263 70 26.62 
New Orleans ....... 167 4 2.40 
Philadelphia....... 100 3 3.00 
San Francisco...... 323 81 25.08 


It is hardly worth while to take space at this time to give 
the occupations of all those who have entered prostitution 
from the different cities involved. 

The number of prostitutes giving information was 3,866, 
and the following summary exhibits the occupations of this 
number preceding their entry upon their present life. For 
this purpose, occupations similar in character have been 
grouped, and no occupation cr group containing less than 
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ten ask has been included in the classification—those 


numbering under ten being put into the general classification 
of ‘‘ various occupations’’: 

Actresses, ballet-girls, circus performers, singers, etc... 52 
Bead-trimming makers, embroiderers, lace-workers.. . . 2I 
Bookbinders 2..3..:00.,.5 J) Si..2 5 2 oso bce ele ye ete a, 18 
Bookkeepers, clerks, copyists, stenographers, typewri- 

CersS, CEC. ie cisievelnie + & we, a tidunie "©. 0:9:0 un one 31 
Candy factoriess 4... 26 c ss «bikinis neve ene Cn ore 10 
Cigarette, cigar, and tobacco factories.......... ie .cate 78 
Corset. factories <6. sis cit {pcs whiwel-. ss cae 5 ce ee 16 


Dressmakers, seamstresses, employees of cloak and shirt 


factories, buttonhole-makers, etc..............+.+-- 505 
Hair-dressers and hair-workers............... Eh ee 1s 
Housework, hotel-work, table-work, and cooking...... I,15S 
Laundry-work......:< 3:5 5s 6 01> «.01s) «0:0 stesarelele Pelee ane 70 
Milliners and hat-trimmers. ... .. 2. c etele eles iets Re 71 
No previous occupation (home)............ i eke ee 1,236 
Nurses (hospital and house), and nurse-girls.......... 22 
Paper-box factories: ...5...<+,0.< ccs. See 32 
Rope and cordage factories 12 
Saleswomen and cashiers..............+.. Bhs 126 
Shoe factories... csiscig.  . Jd ee oe ceeds eee tb 43 
Students (at schools or convents)......... » daltoonand 14 
Teachers, governesses, etc.............e- Fc cteecn eee 23 
Telegraph and telephone operators............ Me ah t 11 
Textile factories. :):). Jule welelsis - serene Esfe vera prac 94 
Various occupations. <:o.. +.sic « <\s».<1s: sfelareein ene ee ak 


The following list shows the character of the more impor- 
tant occupations, omitted from the foregoing summary, with 
the number of women who had been employed in each, and 
which are included under “‘ various occupations’’: 


Artificial flower-makers..............2++ 

Button factories .... ./cscrv os » aistersia eee 
Farm-work', 202 eileen. so gee : 

Canning establishments.......:5.0:cese ease 
Necktie-makers i .)./06 [4 /si/e.s 32 dete sleeienee 
Housekeepers's,.isw.cs:3 seis ors s since heen 

Straw Sewe8s . 64. 2.0:ss.4,06,6 «0.0 «ie «6 eee ene 
Hat and cap factories... .. cu . «eee 

Bag factories)? .ock's te Bi cea hs wb eee 
Canvasselss «iis isial da, < isi oud ovcidls.« bigte sia) h ene enna 
Clock and watch factories 
Box factories (wooden)... .. 1 «ss «isles esieis ain alee te iene ate 
Chewing-gum factories }. .)..s .:/4/< .<//eis aielele ete eae 
BIOr ist cnc cis’ ripe w cee S + ants echcate ela ee ee 


The preceding figures are exceedingly instructive. 


By 
them it will be seen that the largest number coming from 
any occupation has been taken from those doing housework, 


hotel-work, and cooking; this number, 1,155, being 29.88 
per cent of the whole number comprehended in the statement. 

The next largest number, so far as occupation is concerned, 
ranks with the seamstresses, including the dressmakers, 
employees of cloak and shirt factories, ete., this number 
being 505. 

A fact which strikes one sadly is the large number who 
enter prostitution directly from their homes. This number 
is 1,236, being 31.97 per cent of the whole number compre- 
hended. 

It cannot be said, therefore, so far as this investigation 
shows, that the employees in workshops are to be burdened 
with the charge of furnishing the chief source whence the 
ranks of prostitution are recruited. 

The experience of the writer in making an examination 
in many cities, both in the U. S. and in Europe, sustains 
the statement, but more strongly than the figures here given, 
that working women do not recruit the houses of prostitution. 

Nor does the investigation show that employers of labor 
are guilty of reducing their employees to a condition of pros- 
titution, as is often alleged. Only in the rarest cases can one 
meet with a whisper that this is the case. And these whis- 

ers, followed to their source, have rarely disclosed any 
acts which would lead to the conclusion that employers 
make bargains based on the loss of character of their em- 
ployees. ... 

Working women are not street-walkers. They could not 
carry on their daily toiland walk the streets, too. A captain 
of police exprest the matter well when he said that people 
who charge the working women with walking the streets at 
night for evil purposes do not know what they are talking 
about. Night-walkers are, all of them, hardened profession- 
als. The prostitutes, some of them, may have hard- 
working women, but no working woman ever walks the 
streets as a prostitute. This captain said that, when a girt 
falls from virtue, she has first to graduate as a “‘parlor”’ girl, 
and then serve some time in a still lower house, before she is 
hardened enough to take to the streets. 


Before, however, drawing inferences from this 
table, it must be remembered that it is only 
drawn from the facts as to girls in houses of ill 
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fame. Shop-girls, working girls, are, as a rule, 
not there. If investigation was made of girls 
occupying rooms by themselves, quite 
another story might be found. Even 
‘cdots © of the eet there is another side. 


Mr. Stead, in his ‘‘If Christ Came 
to Chicago,”’ gives the testimony of 
Dora Claflin, the ‘‘Madam”’ of a house of ill 
fame. She says: 


Prostitution is an effect, not a careless, voluntary choice 
on the part of the fallen. Girls do not elect to cast themselves 
away. They are driven to the haunts of vice. The more 
distinctively womanly a girl is—and I mean by that the 
more she has beauty, delicacy, love of dress and adornment, 
feminine weakness—the easier a mark she is for the design- 
ing. And the designers are not wanting. 

Girls, and I say this emphatically, are not seducers. They 
have innate delicacy and refinement. I say honestly that I 
do not believe that one woman in 10,000 would cast herself 
at the feet of lust except under duress or under the force of 
circumstances. 

The recruiting grounds of the bagnio are the stores, where 
girls work long hours for small pay; the homes that have few 
comforts, and practically no pleasure; the streets, where girls 
are often cast, still unknown to sin, but in want and without 
shelter; in a word, places outside the levee, where distress 
and temptation stand ever present as a menace to purity and 
rectitude; behind every effect there is a cause. In the case 
of prostitution, the real cause lies not in the girls who fall, 
but in the social conditions that make the fall easy, and the 
men who tempt to the step and furnish the money to support 
degradation after the step has been taken. Before reform 
in the levee is possible, there must be reform in the home, 
on the mart. 


All writers on the subject agree in the fact that 
poverty leads to much prostitution, and that in 
stores, factories, and offices, salesgirls, working 
girls, and typewriters are drawn or lured by the 
lack of money or the desire for money. One 
speaker at the Baltimore congress considered the 
factory a mill for the production of prostitutes. 
Says the Rev. F. M. Goodchild (The Arena, 
March, 1896): 

The money returns furnish a very great temptation to 
girls to part with their virtue. Some fall because they can- 
not find work; some because they do not wish to work. 
Many a girl who is strong, and healthy, and comely, and 
lazy, learns that there is a market for such as she; that she 
can earn more in a night by sin than she can in a week or a 
month by work, and she sells herself accordingly. Mr. Stead 
reminded the Woman’s Club of Chicago that the peculiar 
temptation of a woman is that her virtue is a realizable as- 
set. This vice costs a man money; to a woman it yields 
money. Mr. Booth says that the number of young women 
who receive $2,500 in one year for the sale of their persons is 
larger than the number of women of all ages, in all businesses 
and professions, who make a similar sum by honest industry. 
In sin the prizes come first; in honest callings only after long 
and painful toil. Even in the common houses on Bainbridge 
Street, at a fifty-cent rate, girls often make $20 or more a week. 


Yet, on one point, one must be guarded. Even 
if it be true that women of impure life average $20 
a week by their vice, it by no means proves that 
the average woman can get $20 per week. A 
few women of the demi-monde, mistresses, and 
even prostitutes, have hundreds, and thousands 
of dollars squandered on them in a brief while. 
This enormously raises the average income of 
their class, but the great mass of these women 
get vastly less. At best, their income is but for a 
few years, and vast, vast multitudes never live in 
luxury, but in utter want. Many of their homes, 
many houses of ill fame are not only not attract- 
ive, but poorly furnished. It must be remem- 
bered that the wages of sin rise and fall with the 
market, and with the conditions of different 
countries. If in ‘‘good times’’ men throw money 
away recklessly, in hard times, when the women 
are most tempted to prostitution for profit, they 
do not. Instances are not.unknown where girls 
have left situations with low wages for the reported 
‘thigh wages”’ of the prostitute, and have found, 
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as actual fact, that, as prostitutes, they earned 
even less than before. Prsctitutes starve; pros- 
titutes are ‘‘unemployed,” even as in any trade. 
All this must not be forgotten, even while it re- 
mains true than an enormous amount of prostitu- 
tion is due to the economical conditions which 
often make it next to impossible for a single 


* woman to earn a decent living, and throw thou- 


sands of women on the streets, and bring immo- 
rality within easy reach of almost any man. 

The throwing of the sexes together in factory 
and in store, and quite as much in private count- 
ing-rooms and offices, has its dangers. Coedu- 
cation in the halls of learning is winning its 
way. Working together in communication, 
where morals are often at their lowest, is another 
thing. The evil lies not in the mingling of men 
and women, but in the evil environment. 

The stage, the concert hall, and the ball bear 
a large responsibility. From the spectacular 
play and from the ball, with underdressed 
women at the one, and underdressed women 
and wine at the other, men hurry to the brothel. 
It by no means follows that the cure lies in the 
abolition of the theater or the dance (tho some 
think so), yet the part in this matter played by 
the present stage and fashionable society cannot 
be denied. The supreme social cause of prostitu- 
tion, however, we believe, has not yet been men- 
tioned. This is the crowded tenement. (See 
OVERCROWDING; TENEMENTS.) When boys and 
young girls have no attractive home, and no 
healthy playground, they must be on the streets. 
A child cannot be kept in the house all day, and 
live. When a girl comes from a school or from 
the store, to the crowded living-room or flat, and 
finds the narrow quarters redolent with the steam 
of washing and the fumes of cooking, she must (in 
the cities) go on the street for fresh air. There 
bad company captures more girls than in any 
other one way. Not many girls sell themselves, 
for the first time for money; after the first great 
downward step, money directly plays its part, 
but the supreme social cause of prostitution we 
believe to be the bad housing of the poor, re- 
sulting from low wages, and the poverty of the 
great masses in our cities. 


REFORM 


In classic and earlier ages prostitution, not 
being generally considered an evil, was rarely 
legislated against; adultery on the part of the wife 
was considered the one social evil. The Ger- 
manic tribes, however, Tacitus says, punished an 
unchaste person by death (later by punishment 
and beating). The early Christian emperors also 
made some attempts at repression of the evil. 
(See CHRISTIANITY AND SocrAL Rerorm.) Grad- 
ually, however, the State came to recognize the 
evil and undertook to control it. The aim was to 
keep the prostitute a class distinct 
from the community and to prevent 
the brothel from being a place of dis- 
order. The brothel was therefore 
licensed and controlled. The prostitute played a 
recognized part in society, taking part in public 
festivities, processions, and even sacred festivals. 
The public women were, as in Nuremberg, or- 
ganized in gilds of their trade. As later, how- 
ever, corruption grew, more repression was 
tried, and sumptuary laws passed controlling 
these houses, etc. From the medieval customs 
developed the modern European methods of 


History 
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“‘regulation.’’ In 1802 in Paris the prefecture 
of police proceeded to register public prosti- 
tutes and to impose upon them the obligation of 
submitting to fortnightly examination; a little 
later prostitutes were confined to houses specially 
licensed for that purpose. By 1848 the present 
French system was practically developed; pros- 
titutes being licensed either in houses of prostitu- 
tion or of accommodation. Those in houses are 
examined every week; those at large every two 
weeks; the diseased are sent to the hospital of the 
prison of St. Lazare and detained there till they 
are supposed to be cured. The medical service 
numbers a chief and some fifteen assistants. In 
Berlin this system began, in essence, as early as 
1700. In 1839 the licensed brothels were con- 
fined to one street. After various experiments, 
in 1856 the licensed brothels were closed. In 
Germany to-day, generally, the prostitutes are 
registered and examined periodically, and in 
many cities licensed brothels exist. 

This is still the general system in Europe, tho 
everywhere unregistered prostitutes outnumber 
the registered, often ten to one. 

It was in 1864 that by act of Parliament, sup- 
plemented by additional legislation in 1866, and 
again in 1869, the regulation system was intro- 
duced in Great Britain, under the name of the 
““Contagious Diseases Acts.’’ They were applied 
to sundry military districts, ostensibly to pro- 
mote the health of the army, but 
with the purpose on the part of their 
projectors, later avowed, ultimately 
to extend them also to the civil popu- 
lation. When their real character and object 
became known, a vigorous repeal agitation was 
begun, under the leadership of Mrs. Josephine E. 
Butler, which was continued for twenty years. 
At the end of the two decades the repeal move- 
ment was triumphant, and the acts were swept 
from the statute-books. During the prolonged 
contest the battle of statistics was many times 
fought, and with great earnestness on both sides. 
Figures were employed to prove both the hy- 
gienic success and failure of the acts. 

In America there have been attempts to in- 
troduce the registration system in almost all the 
larger cities, but only in St. Louis has it ever 
been tried for any length of time, and was there 
given up after about four years. 


Great Britain 


It was in 1870 that the license system was inaugurated 
in St. Louis. The authority for it was obtained by a legis- 
lative trick: the interpolation, without de- 

\ bate, of the two words, “‘or regulate,” into 
United States an amendment of the city charter, intended, 

as was generally supposed, to suppress pros- 

titution. The legal effect of this amendment, 
as was subsequently decided by the Supreme Court of the 
State of Missouri, was to repeal all State laws prohibiting pros- 
titution, so far as St. Louis was concerned, and to give to it a 
business status as a legitimate industry. A German municipal 
officeholder was deputed to visit Europe, to familiarize him- 
self with regulation laws there. An ordinance was subse- 
quently adopted, requiring the registry of prostitute women. 

The regulationists of St. Louis, especially those connected 
with its Board of Health, attempted to show by the figures 
of the earlier registrations, made at intervals of a few months, 
a diminution in the number of prostitutes. Dr. William G. 
Eliot, the honored president of Washington University of 
St. Louis, who made a most thorough, impartial investiga- 
tion of the whole matter, says of this claim of a diminished 
number of prostitutes, that: ‘In fact, they had scotched 
the snake, not killed it, and in all probability the number 
of prostitutes had not been diminished at all. To scatter a 
nest of hornets,’’ he says, ‘‘is a very different thing from its 
destruction,”’ 

The results during the progress of the experiment proved 
an increase of 34 per cent in the number of brothels, and an 
increase in the number of registered women of more than 35 
per cent. There was also an undoubted increase, mean- 
while, of clandestine prostitution, Concerning the sanitary 
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aspect, Dr. Eliot says: ‘‘ What is still more startling, when 
the stamping-out process is examined, it appears that while 
the number of diseased women under treatment in 1871 was 
18 out of 480, or 3} per cent, it has risen now (1873) to an 
average of 40 out of 653, or over 6 per cent, showing the 
remarkable fact, to which, however, we can find a parallel 
in Paris itself, that even among the registered and regularly 
inspected prostitutes the hateful disease may increase, a re- 
sult which, tho unexpected, ought not to surprize us so long 
as the male prostitutes are themselves exempt from medical 
inspection.’’ How incomplete was the registration, and 
of how little practical value, in a sanitary point of view, 
the system- of medical inspection, may be seen from the 
significant figures presented by Dr. Eliot, taken from the re- 
ports of the chief of police of St. Louis, for the years 1871 
and 1872. He says: ‘“‘The year 1871, ending March 31st, 
shows that out of 3,722 females arrested 1,526 were pros- 
titutes, and 218 keepers of bawdy houses (the Board of 
Health report of the same date shows 480 registered prosti- 
tutes and gg keepers!), being a total of 1,744, or 46 per cent 
of all females arrested. The year 1872 shows that out of 
3,187 fem&les arrested, 2,613 were prostitutes and 71 keepers 
of houses, or a total of 2,684, being over 64 per cent of all 
females arrested, and an increase of 940 prostitutes arrested, 
or 18 per cent more than the previous year.” 

When it was discovered what had been accomplished by 
legislative legerdemain, a vigorous agitation for repeal began. 
A petition for repeal was signed by 4,000 women of St. Louis, 
and presented to the Missouri Legislature. The archbishop, 
bishop, and Catholic clergy, nearly all the Protestant clergy, 
and a majority of the St. Louis bar were enlisted in the cause 
of repeal, over 150 lawyers and physicians, 

The legislature of 1873-74, after a prolonged and embit- 
tered discussion, finally voted the repeal by a vote of three 
fourths of all the members of the Senate, and the House by 
go to 1, 


The Philanthropist, to which we are indebted 
for the above details, thus sums up some of the 
evils of the license system: 


1st. It confers the sanction of law upon the barbarous 
trade in women. 

2d. It subjects these tempted and often coerced helpless 
women to the atrocity of continuous compulsory examination 
by men, and the conspicuous posting of their names as hav- 
ing been thus systematically outraged. 

3d. It fosters vice instead of ‘‘preventing” it, in that it 
contemplates opportunity, facilities, and safety for the 
““guests,’’ who are more than equal participants. 

4th. It fails to protect health for the community, because 
it does not adopt any precaution against the spread of ve- 
nereal contagion by the “‘guests’’ for whose indulgence it 
provides. It makes no provision for their examination and 
cure, tho they are much more numerous and dangerous than 
their victims, as transmitters of disease. 

sth. It makes a permitted trade of the cruel and dastardly 
occupation of the procurer and procuress. 

6th, It grants permits at a price that will not prohibit the 
dreadful trade, but will invite to it. 


On the other hand there seems little use in 
the mere effort to suppress houses of prostitu- 
tion. 


In New York City, owing to the agitation conducted by 
Dr. Parkhurst, hundreds of prostitutes have been turned out 
of their houses and the houses closed by the police. It is 
considered a triumph of morals, and other cities are follow- 
ing the example, 

But where have the women gone? Have they been fe- 
deemed to virtue? If they have, have their male partners 
in vice been redeemed? If not, even if the women have been 
redeemed, these men remain to seduce other women to take 
the place of their victims that have been rescued from them. 
But no informed mind fancies that closing disorderly houses 
redeems their inmates to virtue. Where then are they? In 
the flats of the upper middle class and among the tenements 
of the poor. Formerly they were brought little in contact 
with home lifeand childhood. Now they are scattered amon, 
the homes and children of New York. Is this a triumph oj 
virtue? Driving sinful women to continue their trade among 
homes and children, and letting men go free—is this reform? 
Dr. Rainsford well says that you might just as well take cases 
of smallpox, and say they should not be allowed in houses 
by themselves, and therefore scatter them around among 

omes. 


Nor are these results imaginary. Says the 
report of the New York Tenement-House Com- 
mittee of 1894 (p. 88): 

The presence of many immoral women in the tenemenv 
houses, where they are thrown in contact with respectable 


people, and, worse than that, with large numbers of ignorant 
and innocent children, forms a most deplorable condition, 
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There has been a manifest increase in this condition during 
the past year or eighteen months, and there is no doubt that 
the influx of prostitutes into actual residence in tenement- 
houses is due to the police raids, which have closed most 
of the houses of ill fame in the tenement-house districts. 
Under the old order of things, no matter what its evils may 
have been, the immoral women occupied houses Ltd them- 
selves. At present they form a part of the life of the great 
tenement-houses, and thus their contaminating influence is 
felt far more directly by the general public than was formerly 
the case. The tenements always have had, and probably 
always will have, their share of immoral women—of a class 
peculiar to them and separate from the professional prosti- 
tutes driven of late into them, from houses of ill fame. Most 
of this tenement class consists of women who have been 

abandoned by their husbands, and who, in 

order to support themselves and their legit- 


Mere Raiding imate children, are driven to depend to some 
Fail extent upon evil sources of income. Such 
&Fallure = abandonment is distressingly common among 


certain foreign nationalities. Probably fifty 

cases have been brought to your secretary’s 
attention. These women, however, generally work when 
they can, and turn to prostitution only as a last resource. 
They are surrounded by none of the glamour of the pro- 
fessional prostitute; do not ordinarily live or dress more 
elaborately than other inmates of the house in which they 
live, and are generally regarded with more pity than envy or 
resentment by their neighbors and their neighbors’ children. 
Thus they are not so especially dangerous to the morals of 
the house. But an apartment full of such prostitutes as 
have now been driven into the tenements, where they are 
surrounded by comparative luxury, and live lives of ap- 
parent ease, in the midst of a houseful of adults and children, 
whose frugal, honest living is obtained only by the hardest of 
work and the most rigid economy, can scarcely be less dan- 
gerous to the moral health of the house than an apartment 
ae of cholera-infected persons would be to the physical 
welfare. 


Some persons, therefore, would not license or 
inspect houses of ill fame, but simply, if they do 
not become too bold, allow them within certain 
limits by themselves and try to fight the evil by 
lifting up the general standard of the commu- 


nity. 

But the complete districting of the evil seems 
impossible, if desirable. Mr. EK. T. Gerry, in The 
Philanthropist (March, 1895), thus describes the 
results of the two main experiments in this direc- 
tion: 


In the winter of 1886-87, while at the city of Rome, 
Italy, I had a personal interview with Cardinal Simeoni, which 
lasted over two hours, chiefly in reference to the course pur- 
sued by the Italian Government while in the hands of the 
Vatican, in the matter of regulating prostitution. The car- 
dinal stated to me that the experiment of attempting to con- 
fine sexual vice within a specified district had been most 
thoroughly tried. A portion of the city, remote itself and 
not particularly attractive for purposes of residence, had 
been selected. . . . At the same time a very strict cordon 
of police was placed around the geographical boundary, and 
any attempt on the part of females who had 
once entered the district to escape therefrom 
was followed by prompt and immediate ar- 
rest. The idea was so novel that at first 
quite a number of registered prostitutes en- 
tered the district, hired and occupied the 
houses, and attempted to ply their vocation 
there. But the district soon became very notorious. The 
thieving, the lawless, and the seditious found their way 
there, and became permanent residents. They brought with 
them very little money, and as the sole means which the in- 
mates of the district had of supporting themselves was by the 
sale of their persons, it was obvious that their custom must 
come from without and. not from within, as men generally 
did not care to be known as inhabitants of the district. And 
as soon as the fact of its establisi ment was made public, men 
were very wary about entering the district for fear of iden- 
tification. . . . It was not long before the storekeepers com- 

lained that they could not make a living. Even the women 
ound that the money did not flow in upon them as it did when 
they practised their calling unrestricted by geographical 
limits, and it was not long before escapes from the district 
became impossible. of prevention by the police, and some 
of the most notorious women in Rome, after having been 
put there, and sent there, made their escape and were found 
in other quarters, plying their trade. .. . 

The cardinal stated to me that the attempt to district: vice 
was in his judgment a stupendous failure; that the Church 
had used every effort to reclaim the fallen when so environed 
by the police and placed in a locality where it could put its 
hand uvon them, but to no purpose. 

One further effort for localization of the social evil deserves 
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to be noticed, that of the Yoshiwara in Japan. Fora long 
time previous to the contact of Japan with the enlightened 
nations of the earth, the social evil was looked upon as one 
necessary and unavoidable, and the government took entire 
charge of the matter. In a suburb adjacent to the capital 
(Tokio) large houses were built for the purpose, some of them 
elaborate in construction, and the whole guarded most thor- 
oughly by the soldiery. The number of prostitutes in Tokio 
alone is said to be about 5,000. The children of the poor are 
usually utilized for the purpose and sold by their parents, 
who receive a stipulated income as the result. It is not an 
unusual thing for these girls to marry, and they are not 
looked upon as outcasts or pariahs of society by any means. 
The girls in these establishments range in age from ten to 
eighteen, and, owing to the developing influences of the 
climate, at the latter age they are as mature as most of our 
women at twenty-five to thirty. These are the regular, so to 
speak, licensed or recognized prostitutes. The women are 
gly bee to leave and marry when they choose. This num- 

er of course does not include the kept mistresses of foreign 
ers or others, who occupy small houses at the expense of their 
maintainers. Of these districts, which are known as Yoshi- 
wara, there are five in Tokio and two in Yokohama, the latter 
possessing probably the largest and best known. The gov- 
ernment has entire charge of the system, derives extensive 
revenue as the result, and under the Japanese code of morals, 
from which sexual morality is practically excluded, it is said 
to be a success so far as engendering public peace and quiet- 
ness. Such a course naturally destroys all appreciation of 
the vice as vice. 


Yet, on the other hand, there seems little hope 
in leaving the evil alone. 

In London there is neither license, examination, 
nor practical restriction. Police regulations of 
recent years have somewhat kept prostitutes off 
the streets and certain squares where in former 
years in the late evening they almost literally 
blocked the sidewalk. Yet facts (see p. 980) 
certainly show that lack of restriction is no cure. 
The police usually limit their attempt to keep the 
peace to requiring these women to move on, and 
as passers-by do not care to make complaints 
against them, they simply do move on. A large 
number of the brothels are situated on the out- 
skirts of London, in such places as St. John’s 
Wood, Pimlico, and the like, which are easy of 
access by cabs and the railways. Most of these 
street prostitutes are said to be discharged from 
the Continent, because infected with disease. 

It is thus easier to show what not to do than 
what to do. With the means of reaching the 
evil through personal work, religious 
or ethical, we are not, in this ency- 
clopedia, concerned. Many, how- 
ever, believe that this is the main 
thing to do, to raise a higher standard 
of personal purity, and, above all, an equal stand- 
ard of purity for both sexes. 

The writer of the article in the Westminster 
Review, quoted above, says: 


Ethical 
Means 


One aim most, if not all, schemes of reform have in com- 
mon, and that is the establishment of an equal standard of 
sexual morality for both sexes. On all sides it seems to be 
agreed that the existing dual standard of morality is, or will 
be, doomed, now that society, and especially the female 
portion of it, is becoming so keenly alive to its evils. It is 
also felt that unless masculine morality is raised to a higher 
level, feminine morality may fall from the exalted position 
it has held for so long, as it awakes to the full value of the 
fact that its purity is only playing into the hands of the 
impurity which it encounters in the other sex. The proposed 
paths toward the desired goal are very wide apart, but there 
are a few main ideas on the subject which can be briefly 
described. 

First, there is the movement started ty those persons who 
believe that the purification of our social morals can only 
be attained by setting up for men the same high standard 
of chastity and pureness of living as that which has been 
hitherto considered as binding only upon women of the pro- 
tected and wife-supplying classes. .. . ‘ j 

Then there are those who take an exactly opposite view, 
and who believe that the end is to be reached by some ex- 
tension of sexual freedom to all classes of women. They re- 
gard the attempt to raise men to that high level of morality 
hitherto reserved for women _as a’ natural impossibility or 
Utopian dream, and they would seek for equality by lowering 
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the standard for women, and thus bridge over the wide gulf 
which now exists between the average sensual man and the 
average chaste woman, and still more between the average 
chaste woman and the woman of the streets, 

The writer sympathizes with neither of these extreme 
views, and favors what he regards as the middle course, viz., 
reform of sexual morality through more liberal divorce laws. 
He believes that erring humanity ought to have the oppor- 
tunity of retrieving even its matrimonial mistakes and fail- 
ures, and that the sacrifice of individuals to an absolute sys- 
tem is neither moral nor expedient, The current objections 
to liberal divorce laws he regards as based on religious preju- 
dices rather than on utilitarian social considerations, 


For contrary views, see Divorce and Fami ty. 
Says the Rey. F. M, Goodchild (Arena, March, 
1896): 


The first thing to do, probably, is to arouse the people to a 
sense of the enormity of the evil as it exists among us... . 

The best mitigation, probably, must come from our homes, 
Parents have been criminally negligent. Ignorant innocence 
leads most girls astray. A prudish silence 
lands many a girl in the brothel, and provides 
her customers as well. It ought to be pos- 
sible to impart to our children some instruc- 
tion about these most important relations of 
life, without mantling the cheeks of parent or child with a 
blush, It is little short of criminal to send our young people 
into the midst of the excitements and temptations of a great 
city with no more preparation than if they were going to live 
in Paradise. 

And I cannot escape the conviction that women hold in 
their hands the key to the solution of this problem. They 
are cruel in their severity toward their fallen sisters, but they 
are criminally indulgent toward the men who cause their fall, 
The woman sinner is reprobated. But the man sinner is 
made a hero, is welcomed into respectable homes, is per- 
mitted to marry a pure girl and make her the mother of chil- 
dren, cursed before they are born with lecherous appetites. 
Let woman's attitude be changed, 


The Home 


Yet, undoubtedly, organized society can do 
something. It can prohibit solicitation on the 
street alike for men and women. It can arrest 
and expose men as well as women in disorderly 
houses, condemning them to punishment and 
exposure, and not merely to a fine. It can 
change the laws and make them bear equally 
on men and women (see AGE Or CONSENT; MArR- 
RIAGE; Divorce; Woman). There is no ques- 
tion that fear of exposure does deter many men 
from visiting these houses. 

The report of the New York ‘‘Committee of 
Fifteen’’ (1902) says: 

The better housing for the poor, purer forms of amusement, 
the raising of the conditions of labor, especially of female 
labor, better moral education, minors more and more with- 
drawn from the clutches of vice by means of reformatories, 
the spread of contagion checked by more adequate hospital 
accommodations, the evil itself unceasingly condemned by 
public opinion as a sin against morality and punished as a 
crime, with stringent penalties whenever it takes the form 


of a public nuisance—these are the methods of dealing with 
it upon which the members of the committee have united, 


Yet many reformers, all Socialists, all extreme 
individualists, and a growing number of earnest 
and women of all schools of 


men 
thought, believe that none of these 
Arla legislative reforms go to the bottom 


causes of prostitution, These they 

find in wrong sociological ideas, 

coupled with unjust economic conditions. Their 
remedy is education in right living and relief 
from economic injustice. 

Reverences: The Social Evil (Report of N. Y, Committee 
of Fifteen, 1902); Amos, S., Prohibition, Regulation, and 
Licensing of Vice; sagors of Mass, Bureau of Labor, 1888; 
Josephine E, Butter, Personal Reminiscences of a Great Cru- 
sade, 1898; G, Vorberg, M.D., Fretheit oder gesundheitliche 
Ueberwachung der Gewerbsunzucht, 1907 (favors restriction) 
For society reports, see SocraL Puriry, 


PROTECTION: An opinion prevails in some 
circles that, while free trade is_ scientific and 
founded upon natural law, protection is artificial, 
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devoid of philosophy, and but a scheme of selfish- 
ness. Protectionists claim that this is untrue; 
that the theory of protection is, to say the least, 
as philosophical as that of free trade; that it is 
more natural, because built upon self-defense, 
which is the first law of nature; that it promotes, 
rather than hinders, the development and enjoy- 
ment of natural business opportunities; that it 
coordinates our national existence, and forms the 
chief reason for it; that it is less selfish than free 
trade, because it is necessarily cooperative, and 
that it is more universal, because it is applicable 
to all the industries of a people, while free trade 
unavoidably sacrifices some to others. 

The history of protection is the history of 
civilization. Every group of humanity that has 
risen a degree above barbarism has adopted some 
form of protection. Preparations for war, tho 
sometimes provocative of war, are generally re- 
garded as protective to peace. Washington ad- 
vised this precaution in his farewell address. 
Anciently a nation’s commerce, industry, and ex- 
istence depended upon its readiness for instant 
defense; nowadays strength in all the resources 
for war is more important than weapons in hand. 
An industrial policy which makes the unit man 
self-reliant and resourceful, and not dependent 
upon others, is commended by free traders; it 
is equally claimed by protectionists in its ap- 
plicability to groups. The people who purchase 
ore, or wheat, or wool, because it is temporarily 
easier or cheaper to exchange for them lumber, 
or fish, or furs, than it is to raise them, never 
become strong for either peace or war. A few 
individuals, engaged in trade or transportation, 
may thrive. But the laws ~* business are not 
confined to the handling of merchandise. Pro- 
duction is more important than distribution. 
The nations which have attained highest develop- 
ment are those which have made the most of their 
natural endowments. Without a single excep- 
tion they have done this by protection in some of 
its varied forms. The only free-trade nations on 
the earth to-day, Great Britain and Holland, at- 
tained greatness through centuries of protection, 
and maintain maritime supremacy still by that 
means. 

I. History 


Commerce between the nations of antiquity 
was almost exclusively in dissimilar or non- 
competing articles. This was natural and 
friendly commerce and it created no occasion for 
discriminating duties. ‘The most instructive 
and eloquent description of this commerce is 
found in the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
chapters of Ezekiel, in which the prophet por- 
trayed the glories of Tyre. The peculiar prod- 
ucts of all lands were brought to Tyre—fine linen 
from Egypt; purple from the Greek islands; 
silver, iron, tin, and lead from Tarshish; brass 
from the Taurus; horses and mules from Armenia; 
ebony and horns of ivory from many isles; wheat, 
honey, oil, and balm from Israel, and sheep and 
lambs from Arabia, all of which were traded for 
Tyrian wares, ‘‘by reason of the multitude of 
thy handiworks,’’ and ‘‘when thy wares went 
forth out of the seas, thou filledst 
many people; thou didst enrich the 


Tp kings of the eafth with the multitude 
of thy riches and. of thy merchan- 
dise.’’ So all this commerce appears 


to have been mutually beneficial; hence there was 
no occasion for protection against any part of it 
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by Tyre, or by the other nations. Competition, 
in the modern sense, was practically unknown. 
Whenever it appeared war resulted, and one na- 
tion or the other was reduced to vassalage. 

There is no record of the revenue laws applica- 
ble to commerce. When Matthew was called to 
the discipleship, he was ‘‘sitting at the receipt of 
customs,’ on the western shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, but whether he collected from the cara- 
vans, or whether the term ‘‘customs’’ was used 
indiscriminately for tax or tribute, external or in- 
ternal, there is nothing to show. 

There is almost equal obscurity as to the cus- 
toms laws of later Rome. Some of the time, at 

least, protection was applied on land, 
Rome After 2/0ng the great roads, where traffic 
was often competitive. This was 
the case under the illustrious reign 
of Theodoric, the greatest of the 
Gothic kings, whose chief desire seems to have 
been to ‘‘restore to Italy its long-lost material 
prosperity and plenty.” 

Reviving prosperity caused extensive impor- 
tations of luxuries from the East. They were 
purchased by the upper classes in such quantities 
as to drain the nation of its gold, sometimes at 
the rate of $4,000,000 a year, and thus unemploy- 
ment and decay set in. The Romans were in- 
vaders, settlers, builders, warriors, mariners, 
farmers, but they did not excel as merchants 
and manufacturers. When conquest ceased to 
add to their riches, their economic science was not 
far enough advanced to supply the deficit from 
theirown resources. So long as they could thrive 
at the expense of others, their thrift was great; 
left to themselves, they failed. 

Venice and Later Italy.—But after 300 years, 
those who had fled before the Goths and Huns to 
the marshes of the Adriatic began to develop the 
wonderful city and commerce of Venice. Forced 
to a seafaring life, they became familiar with the 
productions, and, gradually, with the processes 
of other peoples. To commerce they added man- 
ufacture, and soon became famous for ingenuity. 
They excelled all but the Orientals in the manu- 
facture of textiles, metals, and glass; and as this 
brought them into direct competition with the 
artizans of the East, laws were enacted to en- 
courage home production, and to prevent work- 
men from carrying their arts to foreign coun- 
tries. Other Italian cities—Florence, 
Naples, Genoa, Milan—followed the 
example of Venice, and became seats 
of fine production, from which Eu- 
rope drew supplies. After centuries of unex- 
ampled prosperity, Venice became involved in 
foreign wars, and fell into decay, but United 
Italy is enjoying greater thrift than ever before, 
as the result of the wise industrial policy which 
Venice started, and which, extended and im- 
proved, is the national policy to-day. Since 
1900 the manufactures of Italy have made rapid 

rogress, and wages have been nearly doubled. 

xtensive immigration.to the United States, 
where ample employment at high wages has been 
found, instead of proving an economic loss to the 
country, has resulted in the return of so much 
money that the industrial life of the nation has 
felt its reviving influence. Italy appreciates the 
value of protection because it promotes the em- 
ployment of her people both at home and abroad. 

The Hanseatic League.—It has been claimed 
that the manufactures and commerce of the 
eighty-five free cities of the Hanseatic League, 
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which flourished in western Europe from 1241 to 
1575, were built up without protection, and were 
greatly promoted by free trade. The fact is 
otherwise. The league itself was for protection 
from the cupidity and oppression of the mon- 
archs of those countries; from piracy; from the 
cornering of raw materials; from trespass upon 
«the field or specialty of one member by another; 
from the theft of their processes by aliens, and for 
the encouragement of gilds, apprenticeships, in- 
vention, and progress in handicraft. To be sure 
there was no protective tariff, in the modern 
sense, but this was because nearly all commerce 
was an exchange of dissimilar articles, peculiar to 
different countries. 

Flanders and Holland.—What has been said of 
the Hanse towns applies equally to the Flemish 
and Dutch a little later. They attained suprem- 
acy in manufactures, first, by supplying the home 
market, and then foreign markets, with goods that 
were different from what others offered. They 
did not attempt to compete with Venice in silks, 
or with India in cottons, but they became the 
best spinners and weavers of flax and wool in 
the world, and their cutlery, armor, and leather 
equaled the famous products of Damascus and 
Calcutta, which were then more expensive. 

Until England had been twice invaded and 
conquered by foreigners, and until the foreign 
and domestic trade had all fallen into their 
hands, no attempt was made to recover for 
Englishmen their natural opportunities. King 
after king had sold concessions to aliens, and the 

native population, almost exclusively 
farmers and miners, with no home 
market of any value, and dependent 
upon other countries for all the prod- 
ucts of industrial art, was kept in 
hopeless poverty and weakness. Finally, the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit rose. There was a revolt 
against the aliens. It took the form, under Ed- 
ward I., of higher duties on goods imported by 
strangers than by Englishmen. Under Edward II. 
this policy was abandoned, but in 1337 a statute 
of Edward III. ‘‘laid the foundation of the liber- 
ties of the people, by providing for the diversity 
of their employment, and the development of in- 
dividual faculties.”’ This famous statute prohib- 
ited the exportation of wool and the importation 
of woolen cloth, and required Englishmen to wear 
domestic cloth. Such a statute could be called 
drastic and tyrannical now, but it was absolutely 
necessary then; in no other way could domestic 
manufactures have been established in the face 
of all the advantages held by the aliens. The 
policy was strengthened in subsequent reigns. 
Under Richard II, it was ‘‘ordered and assented 
that no merchant stranger alien shall sell or buy 
merchandise within the realm with another 
stranger merchant alien, to sell again,’’ and under 
Edward IV. the first of the corn laws ‘‘prohibited 
the import of foreign-grown grain when the price 
of wheat at the port of entry did not exceed six 
shillings and eight pence to the quarter.’ In 
1463 a statute prohibited the importation of 
sixty-seven manufactured articles in most com- 
mon use; really more than that, for some of them 
were classes of articles; in 1488 Henry VII. in- 
duced skilled laborers to come from the Continent 
and instruct his people, and in 1552 a general act 
was passed for the regulation, control, and en- 
couragement of the woolen industries of the 
realm. Navigation laws were enacted under 
Mary and Elizabeth, which gave such preference 
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to English shipping as to drive foreign ships from 
the internal, coastwise, and foreign trade of the 
realm. Thus, in 200 years, by the most rigid 
policy of protection ever before or since set up by 
any nation, Britain rose from practical vassalage 
to one of the most independent, prosperous, and 
powerful countries in the world, and gained the 
ascendency in manufactures, trade, commerce, 
and wealth, which, in many respects, is main- 
tained to this day, and which in no way has been 
surpassed, save by other protective nations. 
Those who attribute Britain’s greatness to free 
trade, which did not begin until 1846, when her 
industrial primacy was of itself protective, and 
was sure to remain so for many years, must have 
forgotten all her earlier history, and must have 
attached more importance to the cramp and 
hindrance of the gilds which were a part of the 
protective policy, and to some of the prohibitions, 
which, however necessary and useful in the be- 
ginning, afterward became a hindrance, than they 
attached to the great and necessary acts which 
emancipated the kingdom from industrial, mone- 
tary, and commercial servitude, and made her 
factories and her artizans, her merchants and her 
ships; the ‘wonder and the envy of the world. 
Since the' Royal Commission of 1887 on the De- 
pression of British Industries made its report, 
there has been growing in the United Kingdom an 
opinion that a return to protection will be wise if 
not necessary. It did not take form in politics 
until 1903, and even then most of the parliamen- 
tary elections turned on other issues, but fully 45 
per cent of the electorate voted for the Chamber- 
lain policy. The scheme is to have preferential 
duties between all parts of the empire, and this 
implies the abandonment of free trade by the 
United Kingdom. Economically it means im- 
perial federation. Some call it ‘‘fair trade”’ in 
contradistinction from free trade. It draws sup- 
port from all parties and factions, but organized 
labor aneaned: it in 1903, through fear that it 
would increase the cost of living. Its advocates 
showed, however, that when the duty on sugar 
was raised the price was not increased; that when 
the shilling registration duty on corn was taken 
off in 1869 the price of bread was not lowered; 
and that when it was put on again in 1902, on ac- 
count of the cost of the Boer War, it did not raise 
the price of bread; also that when Italy raised the 
corn duty in 1888 from 1s. 1od. to 7s. 6d. the cost 
of food was not increased, partly because foreign 
growers met the duty by lowering their prices and 
partly because domestic agriculture was greatly 
stimulated by the protection; and finally, Mr. 
Chamberlain promised to remove the duties from 
tea, coffee, and chocolate, so that the working- 
man’s table as a whole should cost less rather than 
more. For the first time in more than fifty years 
literature contrasting the effects of protection and 
free trade was circulated, the sources of it being a 
committee at Birmingham and the United Em- 
pire Trade League in London. It was admirably 
prepared, its data authentic, and its arguments so 
clear that the plainest people could understand 
them. The end is not yet. 

Until near the close of the sixteenth century 
the condition of the people of France 
was similar to that of the English a 
century before. But in 1592 Henry 
of Navarre became king, and with 
a purpose to develop the country, 
Sully, who was appointed Minister of Finance, 
studied conditions in all parts of the realm, and 
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soon the nobles were prohibited from taxing the 

eople ; the royal treasury became plethoric; roads, 
prdees and canals were built ; mines were opened, 
and manufactures were introduced by giving pro- 
tection to artizans who were induced to come 
from Holland and Venice. Slow progress was 
made under the next reign, that of Louis XIII. 
and Cardinal Richelieu, but in the latter part of 
the long reign of Louis XIV., with the great 
Colbert as Minister of Finance, not only was 
Sully’s system of internal improvement continued, 
but the first general tariff of duties upon imports 
was enacted. This was in 1664. The principles 
upon which this tariff was based were: ‘‘1. To 
reduce the duties on the importations of all 
articles required for the manufactures of the 
kingdom, and 2, to exclude foreign manufactures 
by raising the duties.”’ In 1667 duties were 
much increased on such articles of foreign pro- 
duction as competed with the new industries; 
towns sprang up where there had been but 
wastes; the people turned from discontent to oc- 
cupation, and the country grew great and strong. 
After the death of Colbert the king committed 
the fatal blunder of persecuting the Huguenots, 
with the result that nearly 400,000 of the people, 
most skilled in industry, fled the kingdom, and 
spread over countries that soon became rivals in 
peace and enemies in war. The next century was 
one of many wars and abuses which culminated 
in the Revolution. An experiment in fiat money 
had been tried, with disastrous results, of course. 
Fully one half of the people belonged to the priv- 
ileged classes, and paid no taxes. Agriculture, 
thus doubly burdened, fell into decay. Such con- 
ditions had not been favorable to the growth of 
manufactures, and what protective laws remained 
were all but inoperative. And what was even 
more to be deplored, they were confused by a 
school of French economists which became known 
as physiocrats, which was formed by Quesnay, 
the physician of Louis X V., and which first pro- 
mulgated the free-trade doctrine of laissez-faire, 
‘Jet things alone,’’ with the abuses of power 
which were tyrannical on the one hand and pa- 
ternal on the other. These so-called economists 
failed to see the difference between a govern- 
ment’s protecting the natural opportunities of 
its people and the exemption of favorites from 
taxation, or between promoting the growth of 
industries which would afford employment, yield 
wealth, and reduce the cost of necessaries, and the 
granting of monopolies, farming the collection of 
revenue at excessive profits, and the placing of 
duties upon exports as a means of replenishing 
the plundered treasury. In the presence of so 
many abuses of power, every act of government 
that related to revenue, or to the industries of the 
people, seemed to them alike a wanton inter- 
ference. It is easy to excuse them for the failure 
to discriminate, but the motto which they coined 
for their place and time, and which has been ac- 
cepted as the fundamental principle of free trade, 
is seen in the light of the subsequent history of 
France, and of all other nations, to have its 
limitations. ‘‘Let.alone’’ may well be said to a 
blacksmith who would tinker a watch, but what 
man of sense would cry it to a general about 
to repel an invasion; a board of health re- 
deeming a marsh, or a government whose 
people are competing against the export boun- 
ties and subsidized ships of other nations? 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who, if he had known 
when to stop his foreign wars, would have been 
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the greatest statesman as well as the greatest 
conqueror of his time—he of whom Byron wrote 


A single step into the right had made 
This man the Washington of worlds betrayed— 


did not forget the industries of France, and did 
not neglect the means for their promotion. 
““Duties,’’ said he to Las Casas, at St. Helena, 
‘“which were so severely condemned by political 
economists, . . . should be the guaranty and 
protection of a nation, and should correspond 
with the nature and the objects of its trade. . . . 
Foreign trade, which, in its results, is infinitely 
inferior to agriculture, was an object of subor- 
dinate importance inmy mind. Foreign trade is 
made for agriculture and home industry, and not 
the two latter for the former.’’ During and 
since his reign France made its greatest progress 
in the arts of peace, for protection has been its 
policy, with the exception of a partial abandon- 
ment, which Cobden persuaded Louis Napoleon 
to make, and which was one of the causes that 
led to the downfall of that emperor, and the 
humiliation of his country. During the twenty 
years of the Cobden treaty French commerce 
declined 65 per cent, and many industries barely 
lived, thanks only to the partial protection 
that remained. On Jan. 26, 1876, M. Thiers, 
afterward the first president of the French Re- 
public, and one of the greatest statesmen of any 
country, ancient or modern, in speaking upon 
tariffs to the Assembly, drew this instructive and 
most prophetic contrast between France and Eng- 
land. After complimenting England for its civil 
liberty, and other great characteristics, he said: 


But I may be allowed to say that it has in its industrial 
reatness that which is not so solid as the situation of France. 
rance has her consumers within itself. Its market does 

not depend upon a cannon-shot fired in Europe. And for 
exportation she has her beautiful products. England, on 
the contrary, has an artificial existence. She depends upon 
the days of the United States; upon the doings of her colo- 
nies, which already oppose her with hostile tariffs. May not 
the day come when its immense production will find no pur- 
chasers? She produces ten times as much as her consump- 
tion. This little island, in the words of Fox, embraces the 
world. True; but when she embraces the world, she is vul- 
nerable everywhere. Such was the situation of Holland in 
the seventeenth century, which had realized a prodigy al- 
most as marvelous. What was needed to make Holland, 
which gave laws to France, descend from this lofty place? 
It needed only fifty years. It needed only a Navigation Act 
in England; it needed only a Colbert in France. God forbid 
that I should predict for England such a destiny! but I re- 
peat it, her existence, which depends upon consumers which 
she seeks everywhere without herself, is less solid than that 
of France, which has her consumers in her own bosom, 


Germany is no less interesting than France. 
The first progress in manufactures began with the 
coming of the Protestant refugees from France 
after Louis XIV. had revoked the Edict of Nantes. 
Under Frederick the Great, from 1746 to 1786, 
the economic policy of Prussia embraced duties 
on imports, bounties on exports, pre- 
miums on production, and exemp- 
tions of new manufactures from 
taxation, and the result was an un- 
precedented development of all the 
industries of the kingdom. The smaller German 
states presented a less encouraging picture. Gov- 
erned expensively, their exactions of revenue were 
burdensome to industry and restrictive of trade 
in its natural field. Later their industries were 
nearly crusht by the Napoleonic wars and the in- 
undation of French and English goods after the 
battle of Waterloo, but in 1818, Prussia leading, 
they adopted a vigorous policy of protection. It 
abolished State monopolies and special privileges 
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to individuals, gave all citizens equal chances, ad- 
mitted necessary raw materials free, and adhered 
to the system of duties and bounties established 
under Frederick. Subsequently it was found that 
most of the states were too small for each to set up 
a national policy of this kind. They needed each 
other’s markets. In 1833 six of them formed a 
-zollverein, or customs union, with no duties be- 
tween themselves and with a division of outside 
duties according to population. By 1842 the 
other German states had come in. The basis was 
the Prussian tariff of 1818. The administration 
was by a zollverein Parliament, which was suc- 
ceeded by the German Reichstag when the em- 
pire was formed in 1871. From time to time 
duties had been raised to meet aggressive importa- 
tion, but the production of fine goods had hardly 
been attempted, and the classes which consumed 
them were easily persuaded by Mr. Cobden that 
they ought to have them free of duty. Those 
classes were influential. The result was that a 
free-trade wave swept over Germany, first in the 
form of lower duties in 1865, then in a commercial 
reciprocity with Austria in 1868, and by succes- 
sive annual reductions until the full English 
policy was reached, when everybody felt rich and 
grew extravagant and careless under the pay- 
ment of the French indemnity in 1871. The 
result of open ports was to close the factories. 
There was failure upon failure. Wages and 
prices fell, but taxes rose. Foreign corn de- 
prest agriculture. The people wore the fabrics 
of England and France, and labor began to starve. 
A powerful reaction set in. Bismarck, after pro- 
found study, began in 1878 to advocate protec- 
tion. Among his arguments was this: 

The success of the U. S. in material development is the 
most illustrious of modern time. The American nation has 
not only borne and supprest the most gigantic and expensive 
war of all history, but immediately afterward disbanded its 
army, found employment for all its soldiers and marines, 
paid off most of its debts, gave labor and employment to the 
unemployed of Europe as fast as they could arrive within 
its territory, and still by a system of taxation so indirect as 
not to be perceived, much less felt. Because it is my delib- 
erate judgment that the prosperity of America is mainly due 
to its system of protective laws, I urge that Germany has 


now reached that point where it is necessary to imitate the 
tariff system of the U.S 


In 1879 the Reichstag accepted his policy by a 
vote of 217 to 117. In two years the exports of 
manufactures increased 33 per cent; in eight years 
the number of artizans in iron and steel increased 
30 per cent, their aggregate wages increased 27 
per cent, and the average wages in all industries 
increased 12 percent. The payment of a bounty 
on the exportation of sugar caused production 
to increase from less than 200,000 tons in 1871 
to more than 1,000,000 tons in 1891. There was 
activity in all employments. Machinery im- 
proved and skill increased. Wages, tho from 
98 to 226 per cent higher than in 1848, were still 
so much lower than in England that German 
goods found an increasing market there, to the 
depression of many British industries and to the 
ruin of some, and they were even able to over- 
come many of the duties of the U. S. and under- 
sell the products of some of the best established 
industries in this country. From 1875 to 1886 
the exports of manufactures of silk increased 884 
per cent; woolens, 296; cottons, 302; glass, 264; 
paper, 322; spirits, 258; beer, 446; and machinery, 
260 per cent. Industries became diversified as 
never before in any country, and from 1878 to 
1896 schools for technical and manual training 
were established in 328 places. All these mar- 
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velous figures utterly disprove the theory of free 
trade that protection dulls and dwarfs the indi- 
vidual and cramps and curtails the aggregation. 
On Dee. 25, 1902, the agrarians having obtained 
ascendency in the Reichstag, duties were raised 
on most farm products, drest meats, live animals, 
lumber, shoes, sewing-machines, electrical ma- 
chines, machine tools, automobiles, and railway 
cars, to go into effect in 1906, but subject to be re- 
duced by treaty. Treaties were made with seven 
European countries and a provisorium with the 
U. S., which has been followed by a compact lib- 
eralizing our administrative customs practises, so 
that the higher duties are not yet levied on goods 
from this country. Germany’s industrial progress 
has continued, and there is very little desire 
among her people to introduce free trade. 
Russia, the wonderland of two continents, 
affords a most striking example of the influence 
of protection to convert barbarism into civiliza- 
tion and transform deserts into cities and gardens. 
Russia entered upon its career as a modern power 
with the reign of Peter the Great, which began in 
1689. That enlightened monarch worked incog- 
nito in the shipyards of Holland, that he might 
teach his people how to build ships. 
When he visited England, tho ten- 


Protection gered kingly honors, he took private 


ad lodgings and studied the laws and in- 
dustries. Tho “‘dropping pearls and 
vermin,’’ and leaving evidence in his lodgings 


that ‘‘a barbarian had been there,’’ he took away 
about all that was to be learned, at that time, of 
national development. This knowledge was ap- 
plied at home under the disadvantages of popular 
ignorance, but in a thousand ways Russia was 
transformed. Agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce became established. In treaties and 
decrees the protective principle was carefully 
observed. Near the close of the seventeenth 
century, or contemporaneously with the U. S., 
Russia adopted a tariff of protection, and in many 
cases of prohibition. Again, as in the U.S., this 
policy was relaxed in 1816-19, but returned to in 
1822 and maintained until 1849. In the revisions 
of 1851 and 1854 prohibitions were generally 
abolished and the duties made discriminating, 
as suggested by economic changes. The same 
policy was adhered to in the revisions of 1867 and 
1876; the last increasing the protection. A new 
revision, on the same lines, was begun in 1887 and 
completed in 1891. In these later and scientific 
tariffs Napoleon’s idea of subordinating revenue 
to protection prevailed. The general results of 
a century of protection were progress in every 
domestic industry, a favorable balance of trade, 
and a steady gain in employment and wages. In 
1894 Russia produced nearly two billion bushels 
of grain and more than one and a quarter billion 
pounds of cotton. In 1890 the output of the 
mines and factories was valued at $828,000,000. 
Of the European countries, Russia is second to 
only England in cotton manufacturing; having 
6,000,000 spindles in 1892. Woolen, silk, leather, 
lumber, flour, and tobacco are all important and 
growing industries. In 1895 there were 65,000 
factories of all kinds, employing 1,000,000 people. 
From 1884 to 1896 the sugar industry increased 
10oo per cent; iron, 68; steel, 59; coal, 129; and 
petroleum, 1,475 per cent. Wages have ad- 
vanced, but are still low; being from $80 to $150 
a year for men in the cotton-mills, and but a trifle 
more than half that for women. Most of the 
millg are run from nine to twelve hours a day. 
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During the decade ending with 1906, tho greatly 
disturbed by revolutionary outbreaks, which 
often took the form of labor difficulties, but 
which were more political than industrial, and 
tho much retarded by the ai with Japan, 
Russia continued to develop. er manufactures 
became more varied and extensive, and in 1903 
Minister Witte reported a heavy fall in prices “‘as 
a consequence of increased competition among 
producers,’ and that this was ‘‘the very object 
of our protective policy, i. e., the provision of the 
country with cheap manufactures of home pro- 
duction.’”’ In 1904 the chief articles of import 
were: foods, $46,000,000; raw materials for manu- 
factures, $166,000,000; finished goods, $78,000,- 
ooo. The greatest trade was with Germany, 
France, Great Britain, and the U. S., in the order 
named, but the internal trade was greatest of all. 

Other Europe-—The progress of other Eu- 
ropean countries under protection compares 
favorably with that of the great countries 
named. Apparently protection is their settled 
policy. Spain has recuperated rapidly from the 
losses caused by the war with the U. S., and her 
manufactures are increasing. The loss of her 
colonies seems to have been more than compen- 
sated by the $20,000,000 received as the price for 
the Philippines and by the policy of self-reliance 
and home improvement, resulting from self-re- 
spect, emulation, and protection. 

Prior to the formation of the Dominion of 
Canada in 1867 the several provinces had pro- 
tective tariffs. The need of a uniform system 
was one of the causes of union, as it was in the 
U.S. In 1879 the Dominion Parlia- 
ment enacted a protective tariff 
which became known as the national 
policy. Under it the country pros- 
pered and a great variety of manu- 
factures was introduced. Both parties actually 
favored it, for altho the Liberals had advocated 
partial free trade, on assuming power in 1897 they 
made no important changes in the law except to 
admit imports from British countries under a 
preference of 12 per cent, which was soon raised 
to 25—and later to 334. This was partly in pur- 
suance of a policy discust in a colonial confer- 
ence which was held in Ottawa in the summer of 
1894 and was attended by delegates from the 
imperial government, New South Wales, Cape 
Colony, New Zealand, Victoria, Queensland, and 
Canada. This was the first practical step taken 
toward imperial federation. In 1906, after a 
commission of Parliament had conducted hear- 
ings in all the provinces, a new tariff was enacted 
which it is believed will prove quite as protective 
as the one it displaced. To be sure it contains a 
new feature, called the intermediate tariff, with 
rates about one half way between those of the 
general tariff and the British preferential, which 
the governor in council may apply to imports 
from countries not entitled to the preferential, ‘‘in 
consideration of benefits satisfactory’? to him. 
This is spoken of as a reciprocity feature, but the 
inducement has not attracted other countries to 
date. Another feature of the Canadian tariff is a 
surtax of one third which the governor in coun- 
cil may add to the general tariff on goods “‘ from_ 
any foreign country which treats imports from 
Canada less favorably than those from other 
countries.’’ This has been applied to German 
goods. Still another comparatively new fea- 
ture is an antidumping clause, which author- 
izes the governor in council to add a special . 
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duty not exceeding 15 per cent to goods with a 
few exceptions which are sent to Canada at a 
price below the fair market value when sold for 
consumption in the country of their production. 
This is decidedly a protective feature and it is 
said to work well. There is no little dissatisfac- 
tion in Canada with the British preferential, 
especially among woolen manufacturers, many of 
whom it has driven out of business, but others 
accept it as a tribute of loyalty and indulge a hope 
that the United Kingdom will soon become pro- 
tective, in which event Canadian products will 
have an advantage there over those from other 
countries. Despite the preference, however, 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1907, the 
increase in Canada’s trade with the U. S. was 
much more than double the increase with Great 
Britain, which is mainly due to the convenience 
of proximity. Not only is the domestic trade of 
the Dominion highly prosperous under protection, 
but its foreign trade grew in imports in the last 
six years from $181,000,000 to $290,000,000 and 
in exports from $177,000,000 to $235,000,000. 
The dutiable imports from Great Britain in 1906 
were $52,000,000, and from the U. S., $89,000,- 
ooo. 

Protection and free trade were tried side by 
side in Australia before the formation of the Com- 
monwealth in 1901. The province of Victoria 
had a protective tariff and New South Wales a 
free-trade tariff. Government reports in 1897-98 
showed that while Victoria was smaller in area 
and population, she made greater progress than 
New South Wales in productive industries, in 
intercoclonial traffic, in savings-banks and de- 
posits, in public education and the diffusion of 
wealth, while her annual expenditures were less 
by £5 per capita. Her success went far to deter- 
mine the policy of the new union, which adopted 
protection and has steadfastly maintained it. 
The country as a whole and the several states 
have prospered, but chiefly by reason of the 
mineral output and the revival of sheep hus- 
bandry, for manufacturing has been delayed by 
the prevalence and the high cost of municipal 
ownership, which has made capital timorous, the 
rate of interest high, and caused a condition of un- 
certainty. Imports in 1903 were £37,000,000 and 
exports £57,500,000. The U. S. has a growing 
share in this trade, altho lacking regular steam- 
ship lines to compete with those of France, Ger- 
many and Great Britain. 

The tariffs of most of the other British colonies 
are chiefly for revenue, but not being limited to 
such articles as the colony cannot produce, they 
operate to protect such natural industries as exist 
or may be started. 


II. Protection in the United States 


The agitation for protection began in the 
colonial period, partly because of England’s 
oppressive laws to prevent manufacturing in the 
colonies, and partly because of the depression of 
industry from the use of foreign goods. In 1767 
the inhabitants of Boston voted in town meeting 
and afterward signed a pledge not to buy the 
“foreign superfluities’’ mentioned in a long list. 
The Articles of Confederation, under which the 
country was governed from 1781 until the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution in 1787, permitted 
each state to regulate its own commerce, and this 
made a general tariff impossible. The_states 
were deluged with foreign goods, Distrest 
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working men and merchants in the principal 
cities united in great petitions for protection. To 
meet this want was one of the chief reasons 
(Daniel Webster said it was ‘‘the leading cause’’) 
for forming the ‘‘more perfect union’’ spoken of 
in the preamble to the Constitution. The second 
act of the First Congress which assembled under 
the new Constitution was a tariff, the object of 
which, as declared in the preamble, was ‘‘for the 
support of government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the U.S., and for the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures.”’ This passed the 
House by a vote of more than five to one, and the 
Senate by a unanimous vote, and was approved 
by George Washington, July 4, 1789. From that 
time to 1907 fifty-one general tariff laws were 
enacted, all of them in some degree protective. 
There was no departure from the protective 
policy until 1816, and the new duties 
of that year were intended to be 


Scie ample, but they proved insufficient 
ay, against the destructive commercial 

war which England determined to 

wage. In a speech in Parliament Lord Brough- 


am declared that ‘‘it is worth while to incur a loss 
upon the first exportation, in order, by the glut, 
to stifle in the cradle those infant manufactures 
in the U.S. which the war has forced into exist- 
ence.’ While in 1813 imports were only $13,- 
000,000, in 1818 they had risen to $121,750,000. 
An adverse balance of trade of $229,000,000 
had been created, and industry was everywhere 
deprest. In 1824 a more protective tariff was 
passed, and it was strengthened in 1828. Under 
both tariffs the country prospered. But mean- 
while the tariff had become a sectional question. 
The cotton-planters of the South, whose principal 
market was in England, were led to adopt the 
free-trade ideas of Richard Cobden, John Bright, 
and later of Sir Robert Peel, and under the lead 
of Mr. McDuffie, of South Carolina, they advanced 
the strange theory that, by selling cotton to be 
manufactured in England, they were manu- 
facturers themselves, and as much entitled to 
government favor by exemption from duties on 
the imports with which they were paid as the 
cotton manufacturers of New England were by 
the imposition of duties upon competing goods. 
Resentful of Northern hostility to slavery, they 
favored England instead of New England; rea- 
soned that protection is paternalism; decried the 
tariff as ‘‘a local question,’ and threatened to 
secede from the union. Wishing to avert this 
calamity, Henry Clay, the greatest of the pro- 
tective statesmen except Daniel Webster, pro- 
posed a compromise tariff, which became a law in 
1833, which took the form of a sliding scale of 
biennial reductions to uniform duties of 20 per 
cent, to be reached in 1842. Of course, such dis- 
regard of discrimination which varying costs of 
production require in a protective tariff, as well 
as the lower duties, proved disastrous to both 
revenue and business, and this, complicated with 
a banking question, produced a great panic in 
1837. Inthe tariff of 1842 the country returned 
to protection, but in 1846 the South again pre- 
vailed, and the ‘* Walker tariff ’’ of that year made 
heavy reductions in the duties that protected 
manufactures. The disastrous effects were re- 
ferred to by Presidents Fillmore in 1852 and 
Buchanan in 1857, but owing to causes other 
than the tariff, the country enjoyed some measure 
of prosperity. Those causes were admirably 
stated by Mr. Blaine in his ‘‘Twenty Years of 
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Congress.’’ When those causes ceased to operate 
a panic ensued in 1857, and in 1861 the “Morrill 
tariff,’’ which returned to protection, 
was enacted a short time before the 
outbreak of the Civil War. During the 
war many duties were increased, the 
prime object being revenue, because the war itself 
proved a great stimulus to industries. When 
peace was restored free traders raised a clamor 
for the abolition of the war tariffs. Changes were 
made in 1867,-1870, and 1872, most of which 
were extensive reductions. Importations, which 
had already become large as a result of extrava- 
gance, incident to an inflated currency, then in- 
creased, the country had an adverse balance of 
trade, and in 1873 there was another panic. In 
1875 a more protective tariff was enacted and 
prosperity returned. In 1883 what was sup- 
posed to be a scientific readjustment of duties, 
recommended by a commission of experts, was 
made, but economic changes which they did not 
anticipate caused it practically to fail, like the 
tariff of 1816. Again business suffered, but the 
McKinley tariff, of more discriminating duties, 
and improved administrative features, was en- 
acted in 1890, and during its three years’ opera- 
tion both production and commerce prospered as 
never before. More people were employed, and 
at higher wages, the public debt was reduced 
$252,000,000, new industries sprang into exist- 
ence, there was a favorable balance of trade, the 
public credit reached its highest figure. But the 
extensive free-trade propaganda denounced the 
duties as excessive and misled enough voters with 
the false statement that ‘‘prices had advanced all 
along the line,’’ to reverse the policy at the next 
elections. The Democratic Party promised to 
introduce free trade, but its candidate promised 
that nothing should be done to hurt the industries. 
Both promises failed. The Wilson Bill of 1894 
did not even pretend to frame schedules on free- 
trade principles; it was simply a reduced McKin- 
ley tariff, but so much reduced that Southern 
senators from coal- and iron-producing states 
refused to accept it, and raised certain rates. 
President Cleveland denounced this as an act of 
“‘perfidy and dishonor,” and allowed the bill to 
become a law without his approval. Some of its 
duties proved fairly protective; others invited 
increasing imports, and when the market became 
flooded with foreign goods, domestic industry 
collapsed. A deficiency in revenue, coupled with 
an intimation by a Secretary of the Treasury, 
with an unsound financial record, that public 
obligations might be paid in depreciated silver, 
caused a panic in the early summer of 1893, and 
tho that was soon over, there was no general 
prosperity until the Republicans were restored to 
power in 1896 and the Dingley tariff was enacted 
in 1897. The public debt was increased by nearly 
$300,000,000, the public credit fell to a humilia- 
ting figure, there was an adverse balance of trade, 
unemployment increased in nearly all industries, 
wages fell, trade declined, general discontent 
prevailed, and the shrinkage in values of property 
during the four years totaled more than the 
money cost of the Civil War. 

The tariff act of July 24, 1897, 
called the Dingley Law, in honor of 
its principal framer, former Governor 
Nelson Dingley, Jr., of Maine, who 
was then chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, employed the same 
schedules as were in the tariffs of 1890 (McKinley) 
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and 1894 (Wilson), but changed many of the rates 
and classifications. Some of the duties are lower 
than those of 1890, and most of them are higher 
than those of 1894. Its free list is larger than 
either of the others. The average ad valorem 
rates on all imports were: McKinley tariff, 24.78 
per cent; Wilson, 20.76; Dingley, 26.78. The 
duties per capita were: McKinley, $2.42 a vear; 
Wilson, $2.19; Dingley, $3.02. Even the last is 
so small that the tariff would never be complained 
of as a tax if it were not for the belief, erroneous 
in most cases, that the duty is added to the cost 
of domestic as well as imported goods. It is not 
added to either when there is unrestricted domes- 
tic competition, unless, as sometimes happens, 
and which is the case in 1907, the demand is 
greater than the supply. Under any tariff it is 
the law of demand and supply which determines 
prices. To be sure, it is said that certain trusts 
have monopolized supply and fixt aa ee at an 
abnormally high figure. There is but a small 
measure of truth in this, and it is the same under 
free trade as under protection. (See vol. 18, U. 
S. Industrial Commission’s Report, 1902, and No. 
288 of Monthly Consular Reports, 1904.) This 
being so, it is not true that trusts are caused 
by protection, or that repealing protection will 
abolish trusts. When trusts are international, 
like the Thread Trust and the Borax Trust, it has 
not yet been pointed out how a change of duty 
can compel them to change the price, altho it is 
easy to see how it might cause them to close their 
American mills and supply us wholly from 
abroad. 

That there was an increase in prices in the dec- 
ade from 1897 to 1907 of about 50 per cent is true, 
but prices had become abnormally low under 
the Wilson Law, hence what they were in 1897 
is not a fair standard. A fairer comparison is 
between the last seven years and a period of 
twenty years before 1890. Dun’s index number 
shows that the first of January prices 
for a year’s necessaries averaged in 
the earlier period $100, 54 cents and 
8 mills, and for the latter only $90, 
69 cents and 1 mill. This proves 
that under the development and 
economies of production incited by 
protection the tendency of prices in long periods 
of time is downward. But should it still be 
thought that a comparison with the Wilson 
period is fair, another factor is to be considered 
and that is the gain in the production of gold 
and in our money in circulation. During seven 
years before 1900 the average U. S. production of 
gold per capita was 74 cents, and since 1goo it has 
been 120 cents, an increase of 62 per cent. The 
money in circulation in the former period was 
$23.82 per capita and in the latter period $29.57— 
a gain of more than 24 per cent. Economists of 
all schools recognize that the more gold there is 
and the more money in circulation, the higher 
must be the prices of commodities measured by 
these standards. Taking this into account and 
also the extraordinary demand for all products 
owing to a high state of prosperity, it cannot be 
said that prices are excessive. 

In all the industries there have heen 
repeated increases of wages, nearly 
or quite equal to the advance in 
prices, and as labor is fully employed 
and the demand greater than the 
supply, it is doubtful if the industrial population 
ever before enjoyed equal prosperity. June 30, 
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1906, there were 8,027,192 depositors in the sav- 
ings-banks, and the average deposit was $433.79— 
a gain of more than 600,000 depositors in a year 
and of more than $10 each—a gain of more than 
3,000,000 of depositors since 1896 and of $51.71 
in the average deposit. What more conclusive 
evidence could there be of general thrift and of 
conditions which permit accumulation? In all 
other respects the progress of the people in the 
Dingley period has been unprecedented in this or 
any other country. Lands have been drained, 
irrigated, and fertilized; buildings and machinery 
improved and increased, many thousands of 
miles of permanent roads built, most of the older 
cities extensively rebuilt, railroads and railways 
extended, double-tracked, and electrified as never 
before, motor boats and carriages introduced, 
mines and quarries and factories enlarged and in- 
creased in number, schools and religious and 
charitable institutions built, improved, and paid 
for, islands acquired and helped with a generous 
hand, a powerful navy and hundreds of public 
buildings built, mortgages paid, municipal and 
national debts reduced, and the total wealth in- 
creased from $77,000,000,000 in 1895 to $108,- 
000,000,000 iN 1905. 

Meanwhile foreign commerce has enjoyed a 
corresponding growth, to the confusion of those 
who believed that protection was calculated to 
cripple it. As a whole it increased 
71.2 per cent from 1895 to 1905. Im- 
ports increased 52.7 per cent and ex- 
ports 88 per cent, thus giving the 
country a handsome merchandise 
balance of trade. A lesson is found 
in an analysis of this commerce. 
While imports of food and live animals grew only 
16.9 per cent, showing the adequacy of our home 
supply, and finished goods for consumption in- 
creased only 19 per cent, crude articles for do- 
mestic industry increased 93.3 per cent and arti- 
cles wholly or partially manufactured for use as 
materials in mechanic'arts increased 72.4 per cent, 
showing the scientific adjustment of the tariff to 
the promotion of domestic manufactures. At the 
same time imports of articles of voluntary use, 
luxuries, etc.,; increased 57.8 per cent, showing 
that the duties are anything but prohibitory and 
that the forehanded classes must have enjoyed 
good incomes from investments in domestic in- 
dustry to enable them to purchase so many im- 
ported luxuries. At the same time our exports 
of agricultural products grew 48.4 per cent and of 
domestic manufactures 196.1 per cent, which has 
a healthy look. Other exports increased as fol- 
lows: mining products, 175.4; forest products, 
117.4; fisheries, 35.9; and miscellaneous, 66.4. 
The statistics of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor show that our trade increased with all the 
grand divisions of the world and that our exports 
to Europe increased 62.6 and to North American 
countries 140 per cent. 

During 118 years the U.S. has had about eighty 
years of effective protection. In every protect- 
ive period it prospered. In every free-trade or 
compromise period there was business distress. 
Every period of excessive bg buying ended 
with acrisis. Even before the Dingley triumph, 
the U. S. had become first in agriculture, first in 
mining, and first in manufactures, and its popu- 
lation is the best conditioned of any in the world. 

In view of all this, people who believe that 
protection is needed for only “‘infant industries”’ 
now very naturally inquire if the time has not 
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come when it can be dispensed with. If our in- 
dustries have become giants, so have their foreign 
competitors. Alexander Hamilton 
stated in his Report on Manufac- 
tures in 1791 that the freight charges 
on goods from Europe to America at 
that time ranged from 15 to 25 per 
- cent of the cost of the goods. In these days of 
20,000-ton steamships, one cargo from which will 
load ten miles of freight-cars, the cost of ocean 
freight is often less than 1 per cent of the value 
of the goods. The cost of transportation there- 
fore no longer protects. Besides, Germany and 
France, which own railroads, make rates on goods 
for export at one half their rates on goods for 
home distribution. Moreover, many European 
manufacturers combine to capture foreign mar- 
kets and pool the losses sustained in cutting 
prices to accomplish that purpose. These are 
wholly new and powerful conditions which prove 
the necessity of continuing protection by tariffs. 
Furthermore, while many industries have grown 
great, there are always new or infant industries. 
It is necessary that they should be protected in 
order that there may be domestic competition. 
And as the Constitution requires that duties shall 
be uniform throughout the U. S., protection can- 
not be withdrawn from one establishment and 
kept for another in the same line of business. The 
tariff that protects trusts cannot be abolished 
without destroying the domestic competitors of 
trusts and playing into the hands of foreign trusts. 
The advocates of repealing or greatly reducing 
duties fail to take note of these facts and when 
they talk about ‘‘adapting a tariff to changed 
conditions’’ they never recognize the necessity of 
raising as well as lowering duties, to meet new 
forms of foreign aggression. When they think of 
Japan as a modern military power they readily 
assent to large appropriations for a. powerful 
navy, and yet they fail to see the greater danger 
to American labor in the fact that Japan is rapidly 
becoming a first-class manufacturing nation, with 
wages below forty cents a day, and that it costs 
less than four mills a yard to bring cotton cloth 
from Osaka to New York. 


Modern 
Conditions 


III. The Principles of Modern Tariffs 


These are easily understood. The difference 
between a free-trade tariff and a protective tariff 
is not so much one of low or high duties as it is the 
choice of articles to which duties shall be applied. 
Britain’s free-trade tariff raises more revenue per 
capita than the protective tariff of the U.S. raises. 
But free trade applies duties to articles which must 
be imported, because they are wanted and are not 
produced in the country; protection admits such 
articles free, so as to cheapen their cost, and ap- 
plies duties to articles which do not need to be 
imported, because they are or can be produced in 
the country. Britain derives a large revenue from 
tea and coffee, not a pound of which is raised at 
home; the U. S. has admitted them free of duty 
since 1872. Britain admits cotton and woolen 
goods free, altho producing them; the U.S. sub- 
jects them to duty, so that more of them may be 
produced here. If Britain’s need of revenue re- 
quires a duty to be placed upon an imported ar- 
ticle like what is produced in the country, an 
excise is put upon the domestic product to coun- 
tervail the duty, so that the duty will not be pro- 
tective. In the U.S., if duties fail after due trial to 
develop a domestic supply in quantities adequate 
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to reduce the price to a fair level, they are re- 
moved, so as not to increase the cost of living. It 
is claimed by protectionists that the duty is not 
added to the price, except when the people are 
dependent upon foreign supply. When they are 
not dependent the duties on goods sent here to 
compete are paid by the foreigners in form of a 
lower price. This claim is not only admitted by 
exporters to protective countries, but is proved by 
prices, most of which are as low as those abroad, 
all of which are lower after than before protection, 
and many of which are actually lower than the 
duties themselves. In the last case the duty 
might be dispensed with, but it does no harm to 
consumers and protects producers from bankrupt 
stocks or from the destructive prices that Lord 
Brougham advised to make and that combina- 
tions of European manufacturers now make on 
exports. 

There has been much misleading talk about 
“high tariff’? and ‘‘low tariff.””. A tariff may be 
very high and yet not in the least protective, or 
very low and yet sufficiently protective. All this 
depends upon the objects to which duties are ap- 
plied and the conditions of production and distri- 
bution. And since the duty cannot be added to 
the price when there is strong domestic compe- 
tition, no consumer need care how highitis. But 
if it falls below the line of protection, domestic 
competition is crusht, and then the importer can 
add the duty to his price. In countries of com- 
paratively small population low duties are quite 
as protective as high duties in the U.S., because 
there is not the same pressure to gain the market. 

Under both free trade and protection duties are 
either specific or ad valorem, and sometimes both. 
A specific duty is so many cents per pound or 
yard, or other unit of quantity. An ad valorem 
duty is such a percentage of value. The former 
requires only counting or weighing at the custom- 
house, but the latter requires appraisement. It 
is difficult to ascertain the value of foreign goods, 
and they are often invoiced far below their true 
value, so as to cheat the customs and enable the 
importer to undersell others in the market. This 
deprives the Treasury of part of its expected 
revenue and deprives domestic producers of a 
part of their promised protection. The tariffs of 
all foreign countries are now almost wholly spe- 
cific. In America protectionists favor specific du- 
ties, but free traders generally favor ad valorems. 

The effect of tariff upon wages has long been a 
subject of dispute. Perhaps the most accurate 
statement is that they neither raise 
nor lower wages except as they in- 
crease or diminish employment. If 
the goods we consume are made 
abroad, we do not make them our- 
selves, therefore labor suffers. Wages in Europe 
average from one fifth to two thirds those in the 
U.S.; in India, China, and Japan, from one tenth 
to one fifth the rates paid here. These compari- 
sons are based on the relative productivity of 
labor and machinery. And as the cost of ocean 
transportation is now but a small percentage on 
the cost of the goods, the only way to secure em- 
ployment and good wages in this country is to 
have duties that will at least equal the difference 
in the labor cost of production in general indus- 
tries between those countries and this. Thus the 
tariff question is largely a labor question. It 
is often contended by free-trade advocates that 
the ability of a U.S. manufacturer to export 
to Europe at a profit proves that he no longer 
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needs protection. If this were true of a few, 
which is doubtful, it is not true of the 500,000 
manufacturers of this country. Our exports of 
manufactures in 1905 were only 9.11 per cent of 
the whole product, and most of the export is due 
to some peculiarity of make or material, which 
foreigners soon imitate or equal. Foreign mar- 
kets are hard to gain and hold, even with superior 
goods produced at lower cost, as may sometimes 
but rarely happen. All our gains in foreign 
markets do not equal the growth of the home 
market, and the greater should not be endan- 
gered for the less. ALBERT CLARKE. 
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PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL REFORM (for a statement of the ac- 
tivities of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
social reform, see CHURCH ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE INTERESTS OF La- 
BOR; CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION; INSTITUTIONAL 
CuurRcHES): The Protestant Episcopal Church 
probably leads the religious societies of the 
United States in its activities in social reform. 
The existence of the above-mentioned societies, 
the activities and utterances of such men as the 
late Bishop Huntington of Central New York, 
Bishop Potter of New York, Bishop Sessums 
of Louisiana; with such clergymen as the late 
William Augustus Muhlenberg, D: Dis sReve 
W. S. Rainsford, D.D.; Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
DD) se Revie Ie Holland, S.T.D.; Rev. James 
Huntington, O.S.; Rev. J. D. Peters, D.D.; Rev. 
W. D. P. Bliss; Rev. Philo Sprague; with such 
laymen and women as Professor Ely, Miss Vida 
D. Scudder, and many others, go far to sub- 
stantiate this view. Referring to the above- 
named articles for details, we give here a sig- 
nificant extract from the pastoral letter of the 
bishops of the Church in 1889: 


In a country such as ours, distinguished among the nations 
by institutions which presuppose the liberty, intelligence, and 
civic virtues of the citizen, it is of the utmost importance 
that men should feel and recognize their political respon- 
sibility. And while the Church of God—the kingdom not of 
this world—does not undertake to wage the warfare of the 
partizan, it is nevertheless charged with the duty of es- 
tablishing and maintaining principles which shall find ex- 
pe ession in the political as well as in the social and family life. 

he Incarnation would be emptied of a large part of its sig- 
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nificance if it were supposed to leave untouched and unin- 
fluenced the life of men under the ordered polity of the com- 
monwealth. To ‘‘render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s’’ is surely more than the due payment of the tribute 
money which supports the public action of the State. It is, 
no less, the righteous and godly exercise of all the functions of 
the citizen, On account of the dangers which beset all gov- 
ernment, the far-seeing founders of the republic rested their 
hopes for its welfare and success upon the civic fidelity of 
the people—not upon the excellence of our governmental 
methods. Those methods make possible among us gross and 
shameful perversions of political right and authority. It has 
come to pass, in the heat and eagerness of party struggle, that 
vicious and corrupt conduct is largely condoned, and the 
standards of political morality are sensibly and dangerously 
lowered. We are confronting a great peril—and one which 
must excite the fears of Christian men—lest character fash- 
ioned in the working of free institutions be irretrievably 
damaged, and the poison, entering here, spread itself through- 
out the entire life of the nation. Purity and integrity in the 
administration of public affairs are strenuously demanded by 
the religion of Christ, as well as by all'patriotic aspiration. 
Official place, in morals and in politics, is not the prize won by 
a vulgar selfishness, nor the refuge of patronized incompe- 
tence, nor yet the barter price promised or paid for political 
influence, but the place in which a righteous man may serve 
his fellow men and advance the reputable interests of his 


country. The emoluments of office are derived from a fund 
contributed tothe State by the loyal obedience 

and patient toil of the industrious masses; to 

Morals say the very least, it should be distributed so 


as to secure the most efficient and economical 

conduct of publicaffairs. The honors of office 
are legitimate rewards bestowed by popular confidence upon 
upright citizenship. It must be an evil day for our country 
when both emoluments and honors are made the prey of a 
partizan activity which often discards all honesty in its meth- 
ods and renounces all shame in its corrupt and corrupting suc- 
cess. The religion of Christ is ‘for the healing of the nations ’”’ 
sick with sin and wrong; and the Church of Christ, while hold- 
ing itself aloof from the strife of faction and party, is yet 
called upon, in the persons of its members, to guard jealously 
the great heritage which God’s providence has bestowed, and 
to maintain earnestly the beneficent ideals of political life and 
action. To answer that call with ready mind and will is the 
becoming office of faithful men who would promote the right- 
eousness which “‘exalteth a nation,’’ and invite still further 
blessings from Him who “‘hath brought us forth intoa wealthy 
place’’ among the peoples of the earth. 

We pass on to a kindred topic. It is inevitable that the 
Church of God shall be profoundly concerned at the dis- 
turbed relations of what are commonly called the ‘‘indus- 
trial classes’’-—the wage-workers and the employers of human 
labor. The spirit of our holy religion forbids indifference, on 
our part, toany actual trials, oppressions, or sufferings of men, 
and its due practical operation has tended always to do away 
with jealousies, suspicions, and antagonisms between the chil- 
dren of the one Father of us all. We may confidently claim 
for the Church of Him who by His presence consecrated the 
carpenter shop of Nazareth that, however, at any time or 
place it may eae been tempted to shelter itself under the 
patronage or protection of earthly power and wealth, never- 
theless its deep, constant purpose has been to soften asperities 
of feeling, to promote mutual good-will, to curb injustice, as 
between manand man, And if there be, as unhappily there 
often is, a forgetfulness by many of the blessed changes 
wrought in human conditions by Christ’s religion, we may not 
ignore the significant truth that the unchallenged claim of 
men of our day to considerate justice and all righteous recog- 
nition by their human brothers rests finally and completely 
upon the dignity and sacredness of the humanity taken into 
the Godhead by the Word made Flesh, and by Him redeemed 
unto the liberty of the children of God. 

It is painfully evident that the existing industrial system 
is subjected not only to vehement criticism, but to perilous 
strain; and one of the most discouraging elements of the situa- 
tion seems to be the hopeless or despairing tone of those who 
deal with the overshadowing questions which throng so per- 
sistently upon the mind and heart of our generation. It 
seems scarcely to be expected, by many, that a solution of the 

roblems can be reached by applying to them any devices of 
arses sagacity or any reconciling principles of economic 
science. 

It is often assumed without question, alike by reckless 
assion and thoughtful earnestness, that there is no soothing 
or the uneasy world; that opposing interests and aims are 

here met in mortalstrife. We donot venture tointimate that 
we haveany swift and potent cure for the evils which we must 
and do deplore. But we are confident that it is a fallacy in 
social economics, as well as in Christian thinking, to look upon 
the labor of men, women, and children as a mere commercial 
commodity to be bought and sold, as an inanimate and irre- 
sponsible thing. It is the employer who seeks and finds the 
inner soul of the operative, who respects his manhood, and 
perhaps translates for him into fact the inarticulate longings 
of his better nature; it is the master whose watchful sym- 
pathy finds room and play in the cottages of his wearied 
workmen, and in all the life which has its centers there—it is 
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he who has found the open secret of a wisdom that is ‘‘ peace- 
able’’ because it is ‘‘from above,’’ and is ‘‘pure,’’ ‘‘gentle,”’ 
and ‘‘easy to be entreated.’’ Any social philosophy which 
eliminates from its consideration the value and significance of 
human feeling or human susceptibility to the influence of kind- 
ness, justice,and loving manliness has surely left itself fatally 
maimed andincomplete. The heart and soul ofa man cannot be 
bought or hired for money in any market, and to actas if they 
were not needed in the doing of the world’s vast work is as un- 
christian as it is unwise. We may not therefore omit to urge 
“upon all those to whom our words may come, the profound 
need of a righteous and full appreciation of the moral and 
spiritual factors which enter into industrial questions. To 
bear in mind the hardships and heavy cares of our brother 
men; to remember our common kinship in the great family of 
God; to ponder their necessities; to stand ready and glad to 
plead their cause; to brighten their lot and comfort their dis- 
tresses—this is the exalted office of Christian men—it is the 
hopeful method of peace and good-will. And let it never be 
forgotten that there is here a reciprocal obligation laid upon 
labor—a duty defined by every principle of righteousness and 

truth. That duty—a duty fully and fitly 

recognized by large numbers of Christian 


Wage working men—plainly is to treat the employer, 
Questio in his most difficult position, with all consid- 
N erate and thoughtful regard. His legitimate 


interests may not be ignored, and it should be 

the stedfast will and purpose of his working 
associates to protect those interests and defend them against 
all unjust aggressions. He is frequently placed in situations 
of great embarrassment, and the kindly patience and sym- 
pathy of his workmen may bring relief. He is always en- 
titled to that, and there is grave injustice when it is withheld. 
Combinations which cripple or hinder his rightful freedom of 
action, unreasonable demands concerning the hours and com- 
pensation and division of labor—these are not in the way of 
substantial right, and any temporary or passing triumph for 
them is but the delusive promise of a method bad in morals, 
which really invites and compels disaster. The stars in their 
courses through God's sky of truth fight against ungodliness 
and wrong, and they who would claim equity must do equity. 
In considering these relations between employer and em- 
ployed, we desire to express our profound interest in the pro- 
visions that may be and should be made for penetrating the life 
of the great masses of men with positive Christian influence. 
If the world’s exacting labor is to be done in any accord with 
the principles of the kingdom of God, there must of necessity 
be, on the part of employers, a distinct and unqualified recog- 
nition of the suirivaal needs and claims of the workmen whose 
toil they control or direct. 

In the law of God there is a day which He calls His own, 
and by the declaration of the Lord Jesus Christ it was ‘‘ made 
for man.” It is doubly protected then by the sovereignty of 
God and by the everlasting sanctity of a human right; the 
Holy Day—thus guarded and shielded against invasion—is 
the day for worship and for rest. To rob it of its character 
at the demand of greed; to make labor so weary under its daily 
burden that it is tempted and almost forced to change its day 
of high and holy refreshment into a day of reckless indul- 
gence or soulless apathy, is grievous sin. We are enabled 
to thank God for the good examples of some of our brethren 
who have been forward to minister graciously and helpfully to 
large bodies of operatives in their employ. They have pro- 
vided for needed rest, for helpful and elevating recreation, for 
due demands of human frame and human spirit. Let the ex- 
amples be multiplied, and let the Church of God interpose its 
protest against oppressive wrong. 


Since this pastoral letter was written, the 
Church has greatly extended her activities in 
various ways along lines of social reform. A 
recent report (‘‘Church Philanthropy in New 
York,” by Floyd Appleton, Ph.D., 1906) enu- 
merates among remedial institutions six hospitals, 
besides numerous clinics and dispensaries—six for 
the incurable, blind, and deaf; thirteen for the 
aged and orphaned; five for the delinquent—aside 
from a large number of local and smaller institu- 
tions. The Church has done as well in other 
parts of the country in proportion to her means 
and membership. 

Officially, the Church has reiterated, empha- 
sized, and clarified her position in various pas- 
toral letters, both on the part of the House of 
Bishops and of individual bishops. 

At the recent general convention at Rich- 
mond, Va. (Oct., 1907), the report on ‘‘ Capitaland 
Labor’’ recommended a more intelligent study 
of these questions; deprecated the ignorance of 
clergymen of the real issue, and that of laboring 
men concerning the true mission of the Church; 
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deplored the employment of children in mills and 
factories; urged the coordination of the various 
existing societies within the Church under a cen- 
tral committee; and called for systematic efforts 
to arouse interest in these matters on the part of 
Church people in general. 

The convention adopted the report, and crea- 
ted a permanent Committee on Capital and Labor 
with authority to speak in the name of the Church 
in these matters. Secretary: Rev. Edward L. 
Parsons, Berkeley, Cal. 


PROUDHON, PIERRE JOSEPH: French phil- 
osophical anarchist; born 1809, Besancon, France. 
Heearly displayed alove of study, and, borrow- 
ing books from the town library, he read, and went 
to the day-school when his work allowed. At 
sixteen he entered the college of his native place, 
but could not buy the necessary books, and had to 
borrow them from his mates in order to copy the 
lessons. There is a story of young Proudhon 
returning home laden with prizes, to find that 
there was no dinner for him. At the age of nine- 
teen he worked in a printing-house, correcting 
proof, and acquired knowledge on many lines, 
particularly in theology; learning Hebrew, as well 
as Greek and Latin. He was thus enabled to con- 
tribute some articles to an ‘“‘ Encyclopédie Catho- 
lique.”” In 1836 he established a small printing- 
office in Besancon, but, his partner committing 
suicide, he had to wind up the business in 1838. 
In 1837 he had written an ‘‘Essay on General 
Grammar,’ and obtained a pension of 1,500 
francs. This enabled him to go to Paris and to 
compete for a prize essay on the subject of “‘The 
Celebration of Sunday,” in which he first broached 
liberal social ideas. 

In 1840 he published his first work, ‘‘Qu’est-ce 
que la Propriété?’’ giving his famous answer to 
the question, ‘‘La Propriété, c’est le Vol”’ (Prop- 
erty is Theft). It attracted little notice; the sole 
results to its author were the withdrawal of his 
pension by the Academy, and the threat of a 
prosecution. In 1842, for a repetition of of- 
fense in his ‘‘Avertissement aux Propriétaires,”’ 
he was prosecuted before the Cour d’Assises of 
Besancon, but was acquitted. From 1843 to 1847 
he was employed at Lyons, in the superintend- 
ence of a scheme of water-transport on the rivers 
Saédne and Rhéne, publishing during this time at 
Paris the two works entitled ‘‘De la Création de 
Ordre dans l’Humanité”’ and “‘Systéme des 
Contradictions Economiques,” his most impor- 
tant works, and written under the influence of 
Hegel, Adam Smith, and the Bible. In 1847 he 
finally settled in-Paris, where he was becoming 
celebrated as a leader of innovation. The revo- 
lution of February (1848) found the social re- 
formers unprepared. But Proudhon threw him- 
self with ardor into the conflict of opinion, and 
gained national notoriety. He was editor of 
the Représentant du Peuple and other journals, in 
which the most advanced theories were advo- 
cated; elected member of Assembly for the Seine 
department, by 77,094 votes, he brought forward 
a proposal to exact an impost of one third on 
interest and rent, which was rejected. He had 
various struggles with the Mountain and other 
political factions, whom he accused of favoring 
socialism only in pretense. He fought a duel 
with Félix Pyat and denounced Louis Bonaparte, 
who was already preparing his coup d’état. For 
this he was condemned to a fine of 10,000 francs 
and three years’ imprisonment, and fled to Bel- 
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gium. Proudhon only remained in Belgium a 
few days, and returning to Paris in disguise, was 
discovered, and imprisoned three years. He 
wrote during these years his ‘‘Confessions d’un 
Révolutionnaire’”’ (1849), ‘‘Actes de la’ Révo- 
lution”’ (1849), ‘‘Gratuité du Crédit” (1850), and . 
“La Révolution Sociale Demontrée par le Coup 
d’Etat.”” _In June, 1852, he was set at liberty, 
and lived, writing, in comparative quiet, till the 
publication of his work, ‘‘De la Justice dans la 
Révolution et dans 1’Eglise’’ (1858), in which he 
attacked the Church and other existing institu- 
tions with unusual fury. This time he fled to 
Brussels to escape imprisonment. On his return 
to France his health broke down, tho he continued 


to write. Died at Passy, 4865. 

Thomas Kirkup says of Proudhon (article _ 
““Proudhon,” ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” oth 
ed.): 


Personally Proudhon was one of the most remarkable fig- 
ures of modern France. His life was marked by the severest 
simplicity and even Puritanism; he was affectionate in his 
domestic relations, a most loyal friend, and strictly upright in 
conduct. He was strongly opposed to the prevailing French 
socialism of his time because of its utopianism and immoral- 
ity; and, tho he uttered all manner of wild paradox and vehe- 
ment invective against the dominant ideas and institutions, 
he was remarkably free from feelings of personal hate. In 
all that he said and did he was the son of the people, who had 
not been broken to the usual social and academic discipline; 
hence his roughness, his one-sidedness, and his exaggera- 
Hons. but he is always vigorous, and often brilliant and orig- 
inal. 

It would, of course, be impossible to reduce the ideas of 
such an irregular thinker to systematic form. Yet ‘the 

groundwork of his teaching is clear and firm; 
ah no one could insist with greater emphasis on 

Principles the demonstrative character of economic prin- 

ciples as understood by himself. He strongly 

believed in the absolute truth of a few moral 
ideas, with which it was the aim of his teaching to mold and 
suffuse political economy. Of these fundamental ideas, 
justice, liberty, and equality were the chief. What he desider- 
ated, for instance, in an ideal society was the most perfect 
equality of remuneration. It was his principle that service 
pays service; that a day’s labor balances a day’s labor—in 
other words, that the duration of labor is the just measure of 
value. He did not shrink from any of the consequences of 
this theory, for he would give the same remuneration to the 
worst mason as to a Phidias; but he looks forward also to a 
period in human development when the present inequality in 
the talent and ee Se men would be reduced to an inap- 
preciable minimum, rom the great principle of service as 
the equivalent of service is derived his axiom that property 
is the right of aubaine. The aubain was'‘a stranger not natu- 
ralized; and the right of aubaine was the right in virtue of which 
the sovereign claimed the goods of such a stranger who had 
died in his territory. Property is a right of the same nature, 
with a like power of appropriation in the form of rent, interest, 
etc. It reaps without labor, consumes without producing, 
and enjoys without exertion. Proudhon’s aim, therefore 
was to realize a science of society resting on principles o 
justice, liberty, and equality thus understood; ‘‘a science ab- 
solute, rigorous, based on the nature of man and of his facul- 
ties, and on their mutual relations; a science which we have 
not to invent, but to discover.” But he saw clearly that such 
ideas, with their necessary accompaniments, could only be 
realized through a long and laborious process of social trans- 
formation. As we have said, he strongly detested the prurient 
immorality of the schools of Saint-Simon and Fourier. He 
attacked them not less bitterly for thinking that society could 
be changed offhand by a ready-made and complete scheme of 
reform, It was ‘‘the most accurst lie,” he said, ‘‘that could 
be offered to mankind,”’ In social change he distinguishes 
between the transition and the perfection or achievement. 
With regard to the transition he advocated the progressive 
abolition of the right of aubaine, by reducing interest, rent, 
etc. For the goal he profest only to give the general prin- 
ciples; he had no ready-made scheme, no utopia. - The 
positive organization of the new society in its details was a 
labor that would require fifty Montesquieus. The organiza- 
tion he desired was one on collective principles; a free associa- 
tion which would take account of the division of labor and 
which would maintain the personality both of the man and 
the citizen. With his strong and fervid feeling for human dig- 
nity and liberty, Proudhon could not have tolerated any 
theory of social change that did not give full scope for the free 
development of man. Connected with this was his famous 
paradox of anarchy, as the goal of the free development of 
society, by which he meant that through the ethical progress 
of men government should become unnecessary. ‘‘Govern- 
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ment of man by man in every form,”’ he says, ‘‘is oppression. 
The highest perfection of society is found in the union of 
order and anarchy.” 


Proudhon is considered the father of the school 
of the philosophical anarchists (see ANARCHISM), 
tho he held their views only in the germ and not 
in their developed form, and he has found, as he 
predicted, his chief following in the United States. 


Author: ‘“‘Qu’est-ce que la Propriété?”; ‘‘De 
la Création de |’Ordre dans l’Humanité”’; ‘‘Sys- 
téme des Contradictions Economiques’”’; ‘‘Con- 
fessions d’un Révolutionnaire’”’; ‘‘Actes de la 


Révolution”’; “‘Gratuité du Crédit’; ‘‘La Révo- 
lution Sociale Demontrée par le Coup d’Etat; 
“De la Justice dans la Révolution et dans 
l’Eglise.’”’ A complete edition, including posthu- 
mous writings, was published at Paris in 1875. 
Sainte-Beuve gave us in 1875 “‘P. J. Proudhon: 
La Vie et la Correspondance.” In1876 Mr. B.R. 
Tucker published a translation of the work on 
property. (See ANARCHISM.) 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS: The 
movement for publicemployment bureaus, which 
under different forms are now being started in 
almost all progressive countries, has been occa- 
sioned mainly by the evils attendant so frequently 
upon private bureaus. These evils have developed, 
and upon the same general lines, in all countries, 
evils of charging somewhat heavy registration 
fees from those seeking work, holding out hopes 
and promises, and then sending them here and 
there with all sorts of baseless stories, without 
doing anything for them, except get their money ; 
evils to employers of recommending employees 
or servants of whom they really know nothing; 
evils to girls of sending them to places of whose 
moral character they do not know, and not seldom 
of deliberately alluring them into houses of ill 
repute. 

Public employment bureaus have grown out 
of these evils, by a natural evolution, through 
various grades. It is therefore necessary to ex- 
actly understand the different kinds of employ- 
ment bureaus. These may be said to be six: 

In the first place we put the labor bureau connected with 
some trade-union. These in all countries do a large and im- 
portant work, but of course only for the members of the trade- 
union with which they are connected. 

Akin to these, but in most countries slightly developed, 
are labor bureaus established by working men, but not in 
connection with any one trade-union. 

A third class consists of labor bureaus established by em- 
ployers. In some countries these play a somewhat large 
part and are able to find work for many men. 

A fourth and more important class is the regular com- 
mercial employment bureaus, altho in almost all countries 
these seem to be mainly for domestic servants, waiters, and 
the like. 

A fifth class of employment bureau which in some places 
has developed a large activity is the bureau established by 
some form or other of charitable or philanthropic association. 

The last kind of employment bureau is the bureau estab- 
lished by the municipality or state, which in Europe at least 
has been frequently very successful and seems on the increase 
and will demand careful study. 


I. Europe 


We commence with France, not because the 
French bureaus are the most important or the 
most successful, but because France first at- 
tempted public efforts in this line, and upon her 
experience to some extent has been based the 
action of other countries. 

In France as early as 1848 the French pro- 
visional government of the day voted to establish 
a free information bureau in each of the mayor- 
alties of Paris. These were by no means success- 
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ful owing to political considerations and their 
want of success long discounted the idea of munic- 
ipal bureaus. 

Employment bureaus carried on for gain have 
as a result been by far the most numerous and at 
least until recently the most successful of the 

* agencies for securing situations in France. The 
number of situations obtained by them runs over 
a million every year. But these are very largely 
limited to obtaining situations in domestic service 
or for waiters in hotels and restaurants, and many 
complaints against them are made so that there is 
a movement for their suppression by law. 

A small class of French bureaus has at present 
little influence—the old Gild Registries, over 

fifteen of which still remain from the 

old French gild system. 


aoe Much more important in France 
are the trade-union employment bu- 
reaus. In 1903 1,017 trade-unions maintained 


labor bureaus or registries out of a total of 3,934 
trade-unions existing in France. These, however, 
tend to become connected with the labor ex- 
change, or “‘Bourse du Travail,’’ an institution 
somewhat peculiar to France, altho to an extent 
copied in Italy and other countries. The first 
labor exchange was that created by the munic- 
ipality of Paris in 1887, of which an employment 
bureau was to have been from the start one of the 
important features. (See LaBor EXCHANGE.) 

Somewhat similar labor exchanges were started 
in Nimes the same year, in Marseilles and Saint 
Etienne in 1888, Toulon in 1889, Bordeaux and 
Toulouse in 1890. In 1903 the total number of 
labor exchanges in France was 94 to which there 
were affiliated 1,871 trade-unions with a mem- 
bership of 288,036. 

In that year sixty-six of these exchanges made 
returns reporting finding employment for 75,175 
persons, not two thirds of which were permanent. 

French municipal employment bureaus have 
been more successful. They were, however, slow 
in development, because of the want of success 
attending the 1848 experiments. The attempt, 
however, was revived in 1886, and by 1900 there 
were 52 municipal employment bureaus in 
France. In 1902 30 of these reported finding 
situations for 58,752 people, of which over 50 were 
permanent. 

German Public Employment Bureaus are un- 
doubtedly the best of any country in the world, 
but were not the first kind to be developed. 

The ordinary commercial employment bureaus 
of Germany, as in other countries, occupy them- 
selves mainly in placing domestic servants. They 
are much criticized, and some of 
them, as in other countries, for im- 
moralities connected with them. 
This is one of the reasons why Ger- 
many is turning to the Public Bureaus. For the 
bureaus in connection with the Relief Stations, 
see RELIEF STATIONS. 

The trade-unions of Germany, as elsewhere, 
maintain in many instances employment bureaus. 
Several employment bureaus are maintained in 
Germany in connection with the Chambers of 
Agriculture. 

The characteristic employment bureau of Ger- 
many is, however, as we have said, the Public 
Bureau, often commenced by some private volun- 
tary association and occasionally so continued, 
but almost always at least subsidized by the 
municipality (sometimes by the commune), and, 
in most cases, coming to be a Municipal Bureau, 


Germany 
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managed by the municipality (sometimes the 
commune). 

The first employment bureau of this kind in 
Germany was founded in Stuttgart, in 1865, by a 
workman’s improvement society. It was later 
joined by other societies, and in 1895 became the 
Stuttgart Municipal Employment Bureau. The 
example of Stuttgart was followed by Cologne in 
1874; by Berlin, 1883; Hanover, 1889; Dusseldorf 
in 1890; Carlsruhe, 1891; Freiburg, 1892. They 
then became common; 5 such public or municipal 
bureaus were established in 1893; 8 in 1894; 23 in 
1895; 12 in 1896 (all the largest cities already hav- 
ing them); 8 in 1898; 9 in 1899; 11 in 1900; 5 in 
1901;2in 1902. By 1904 there were 136 bureaus. 
In 1808 an association of such bureaus was estab- 
lished for the empire. This association has an 
organ, the Arbeitsmarkt, a bimonthly edited by 
Dr. Flesch, and first published in 1887. Many 
conferences on the subject have been held. The 
Berlin bureau is a type of many. It found places 
in 1904 for 67,000 persons. It is conducted by 
various united societies, but receives a subsidy of 
$5,000 from the municipality and is under its 
strict supervision. It is free to all employees. 
Workmen who register pay a fee of 20 pfennig 
(five cents). Several of the skilled labor-unions 
use the bureau instead of maintaining bureaus of 
theirown. Employers and employees are equally 
represented in the management. Such is the 
type. But Berlin is not generally supposed to 
have the best public employment bureau. This 
honor is usually given to Stuttgart or Cologne. 

Characteristic of all of them, however, is the 
fact that they are managed by committees on 
which employers and employees are equally rep- 
resented. The Germans consider this fact so 
vital that they have coined a word to express it 
—paritat, or the equal representation of employer 
and employed. Second, however, only in impor- 
tance to this is the importance they give to the 
bureaus by having at the head of the committees 
the foremost citizens. 

In Frankfort the burgomaster or mayor nomi- 
nates the president of the employment bureau 
Committee. In Elberfeld a committee of the 
“Arbitration Court’’ also manages the bureau. 
In Munich the president of the ‘Arbitration 
Court”’ is also president of the bureau. In Nu- 
remberg the bureau is under the superintendence 
of the city magistracy. In Breslau a member of 
the magistracy is the head of the bureau. Upon 
the Berlin committee are an official from the Im- 
perial Ministry of the Interior, well-known pro- 
fessors and publicists, as well as employers and 
employees. In Cologne the municipality bears 
all the costs, but, while keeping a general control, 
leaves the actual management to a committee of 
various unions, including the trade-unions, the 
union of Independent Handicrafts, the gilds, and 
a number of religious and labor societies. 

In Bavaria the decisive step has been taken of 
making the communes by law responsible for the 
labor bureau. In Bavaria, too, the system of 
distinctive municipal bureaus has been most de- 
veloped into a complete system. There are seven 
central employment bureaus in the eight largest 
Bavarian cities, and these have forty-five outly- 
ing bureaus connected with them. This svstema- 
tization of course enormously increases the value 
of each bureau in hearing of situations and there- 
fore in supplying them toapplicants. The consti- 
tution of these bureaus is usually similar. No fees 
are charged; the entire cost is defrayed by the 
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municipality (assisted by grants from the Bava- 
rian Government). 

That these municipal bureaus have succeeded is 
seen in the increase of the work done. In Munich 
the bureau filled 25,586 situations in 1896, 51,664 
in 1903. In 1896 47,008 people applied for 
situations, and 79,505 in 1903. In 1896 30,057 
positions were offered by employers, and in 1903, 
67,429. Indeed, the municipal bureau at Munich 
exceeds the work done by all other employment 
bureaus in the city taken together. Of every 100 
applications for work it receives, 65 per cent are 
successful, a much higher percentage than any 
other form of employment bureau. The expenses 
of the municipal bureau in 1903 amounted to 
$8,705, of which $5,820 went in salaries. There 
was a grant from the Bavarian Government of 
$1,025 and not including the grant the cost of each 
situation procured was fourteen cents per situa- 
tion. Indeed, one of the marked characteristics 
of the German public bureaus is this cheapness of 
operation. In Carlsruhe, in 1903, it was 13 cents 
for each of 11,496 positions filled; in Mannheim, 
11 cents for each of 10,939 positions filled; in 
Cologne, in 1904, it was 9 cents for each of the 
28,200 positions filled. 

At first the labor-unions were suspicious of these 
bureaus, but being public and managed equally 
by employers and employees, this suspicion has 
given way to confidence. 


II. Other Countries 


Other European countries have little new to of- 
fer. Belgium and Italy have developed some labor 
exchanges like the French bourses de travail, and 
with employment bureaus attached, yet with little 
success. They are therefore turning now to the 
German type. Austria and Denmark have fol- 
lowed the lead of Germany directly, notably at 
Vienna, Basel, Bern, Zurich, and Copenhagen. 
Switzerland is developing a federal system of em- 
ployment bureaus. In England, out of the re- 
cent agitation of the question of unemployment 
has come the recent establishment of a system of 
public employment bureaus called labor bureaux, 
too recent, however, yet to show results either 
favorable or unfavorable. 

(For the interesting work of the New Zealand 
Government in obtaining work for the unem- 
ployed through the cooperation of the police, see 
New ZEALAND.) 

From a study of the German bureaus Dr. Varlez, 
of Ghent (Belgium), an authority on the subject, 
lays down the following principles for their man- 
agement:? 


III. Principles 


1. The employers and the employees should have an equal 
right in the management of the bureaus. They should also 
have equal rights in the administration of the bureaus. 

2. The presidency should be in the hands of men not in- 
terested in industrial conflicts. 

3. A purely bureaucratic management is irreconcilable 
with an effective management of the bureaus. 

4. The.management should not be placed exclusively in 
the hands of philanthropic institutions. 

5. The expenses of the organization and administration 
of bureaus, in which employers and employees are equally 
interested, should fall upon the public authorities; princi- 
pally upon the local community. 

6. The placing of laborers outside of the community 
should be in charge of a central bureau rather than in that 
of the district bureau. 

7. The procuring of work should be free of charge. 


1 Report on the Reorganization of the Ghent Labor Ex- 
change, Ghent, 1906. 
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8. The placing of laborers should not be purely a local 
matter; it should extend to the surrounding district. 

9g. The bureau should try to keep in touch and, if possible, 
to cooperate with all agencies which undertake to find em- 
ployment. 

1o. The public authorities should control all employment 
bureaus so as to prevent commercialism on their part and 
hostile action toward.the public bureau. & 

11. The statistics of the bureaus should be kept with the 
greatest care. 

12. The public bureaus should be for both sexes. 

13. The public bureaus should endeavor to place both 
working men and domestics. 

14. Women clerks should be used in placing women ap- 
plicants. 

15. Direct contact between employers and employees, 
and also between persons of different sexes, should be avoided 
in the office of the bureau. 

16. Strikes and lockouts should be reported immediately 
to the employment bureau, and should be announced there, 
but it should not be necessary to close the office to the trades 
implicated. 

17. All the transactions of placing people should be car- 
ried on within the office of the bureau. 

18. Managers of offices should try to satisfy their clients, 
both employers and working men, without following the strict 
order of application, which is more or less a matter of chance. 

19. Officers should energetically combat the practise of 
working men in applying directly to employers who are pa- 
trons of the bureau, for positions. 

20. To make known their work the public employment 
bureaus should use all the different methods of advertising 
which are used by commercial institutions. 

21. The labor bureau should be interested in placing of 
apprentices and in the form of their contract, because the 
future of the labor market depends upon the proper manage- 
ment of apprenticeships. 

22. Employment bureaus of neighboring villages should 
as far as possible cooperate with each other. 

23. Bureaus in villages should try to interest themselves 
in the question of the depopulation of the country districts 
and the poverty of farm-laborers. 


IV. The United States 


We abridge here the account of free public 
employment offices in the U. S., by J. E. Conner, 
Ph.D.,in the U. S. Bulletin of Labor (Jan., 1907): 


1890. Ohio, 5 offices, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, and Toledo; salaries paid by cities at first, now by 
state. 

1893. Los Angeles, Cal., a municipal office, founded and 
maintained by labor-unions, later assumed by municipality 
and county, now by municipality. 

1894. Seattle, Wash., a municipal office, founded by an 
amendment to the city charter. : 

1895. Montana, first legislative attempt at a mail-order 
system. Changed by a substitute act of March 6, 1897, to 
a law permitting municipalities to act for themselves. Butte 
office, 1902; Great Falls, 1905; both founded by city ordi- 
nances and virtually municipal offices. i 

1896. New York, 1 office, New York City; act repealed 
and office discontinued, 1906. 

1897. Nebraska, mail-order system, only 1 office, state 
capitol at Lincoln. : : j 

1899. Illinois, 4 offices, 3 in Chicago and 1 in Peoria; 
original act declared unconstitutional, present one passed 
May 11, pons é ; 

ef issouri, 3 offices, St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. 

oseph. 
J 1901. Connecticut, 5 offices, Bridgeport, Hartford, New 
Haven, Norwich, and Waterbury. 

1901. Kansas, mail-order system; 
capitol at Topeka. | ; 

1901. West Virginia, 1 office, Wheeling. 

1901. Wisconsin, 4 offices, La Crosse, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, 
Superior. R 

1901. Duluth, Minn., municipal office; founded by city 
ordinance. ' 

1902. Maryland, 1 office, Baltimore. ‘ 

1902. Sacramento, Cal., municipal office; founded by city 
ordinance. sy) i 

1904. Tacoma, Wash., municipal office; founded by city 
ordinance. ; ; aa 

1905. Minnesota, 1 office, Minneapolis; municipal office 
at Duluth continues as organized. : 

1905. Michigan, 2 offices, Detroit and Grand Rapids. | 

1905. Spokane, Wash., municipal office; founded by city 
ordinance. 


only 1 office, state 


The conclusion to which Dr. Conners comes 
concerning these bureaus is as follows: 


The free public employment office must be regarded thus 
far as an experiment with some failures, many mistakes, 
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and several successes to be recorded as its briefest summary. 
The failures have not been upon fundamental points and 
the mistakes are believed to be preventable. he history 
of this movement has been one of progression and not retro- 
gression, tho the progress must be looked for as a whole 
rather than within any one of the several states. The in- 
dividual states have shown but little inclination to modify 
sid earlier enactments or to profit by the experience of 
others. 

The offices have not uniformly followed the practise of 
giving their services without the payment of a fee. The 
experience where a fee has been charged indicates that per- 
haps the best results would be obtained from a small fee 
which each applicant for employment should pay for each 
position he secures, following the principle of making the 
service pay its own expenses. This fee could be collected 
subsequent to employment. 

The offices should be located whenever practicable in the 
city hall or the court-house. This is desirable for two rea- 
sons: First, that the burden of the support of the office may 
be distributed between the state and the locality, the latter 
accounting at least for the item of rent, the former assuming 
responsibility for all remaining expenses; second, in order 
that the office may be as closely as possible associated with 
other social services, and be placed incidentally on an equal 
footing with other public offices. 

That those seeking employment should be protected from 
the schemes of the unscrupulous has been urged more than 
any other motive as a reason for the establishment of free 
public employment offices. The experience of the various 
states does not justify the belief that free competition by the 
state can be relied upon alone to drive out the unscrupulous 
private agencies or correct their abuses. To accomplish this 
object the first requisite is a law covering the specific abuses. 
Following the system developed in Illinois, the free public 
employment office may be used as a valuable adjunct in the 
administration of such a law. 

A second motive advanced is the need of a public agency 
to furnish all possible assistance to the unemployed seeking 
employment. Private initiative cannot be relied upon to 
do this for the reason that it must make merchandise of 
men’s necessities to an extent that is socially harmful, even 
when conducted as a legitimate business and entirely free 
from extortionate practises. 

The economic motive is a third reason advanced in justi- 
fication of the free public employment office. This may be 
analyzed into the saving of money to those for whom it is 
needful that money should be saved, and the bringing to- 
gether the laborer in search of work and the employer seek- 
ing help, thus with the least possible expense reducing un- 
employment to a minimum and supplying the demand for 
workers to the fullest extent. 

The private employment offices in large cities have be- 
come highly diferentiated and, while the cost is sometimes 

excessive and exorbitant, in many cases they 

7 render a higher grade of service than the 

Conclusions public office. As a rule it is safer to trust 

the public offices for the lower grades of em- 

ployment, but in the higher grades it is pos- 

as in many cases to get better service through the private 
Offices. 

Specialization of the free employment office is theoretically 
possible, but by reason of the expense to the state it is im- 
practicable save in an elementary degree, namely, the sep- 
aration of the skilled from the unskilled labor market by 
the establishment of two corresponding grades of offices. 
Whether the state offices, if on a self-supporting basis, could 
equal the private agencies in efficiency is altogether prob- 
lematic. 

There is often a large unsatisfied demand for unskilled 
labor. On the other hand there is at times a large supply 
of this grade of labor outside of the larger industrial centers, 
in the towns and small cities where there is no great indus- 
trial activity. Bringing these two factors of the labor mar- 
ket together would be a great economic gain and much more 
desirable than the encouragement of immigration to satisfy 
the labor demand. 

The ‘‘ mail-order’’ system of free employment offices has 
furnished most of the instances of failure. This system is 
simply a labor registry for employer and employee and ne- 
cessitates a correspondence bureau at the state capital, 
where the real work of fitting the man to the job is essayed 
by correspondence. In the light of American experience 
this system is successful only in the supplying of harvest 
hands in the wheat belt. 


It is evident from the above how far the Amer- 
ican free public employment bureaus fall below 
the German. No such bureaus can expect to 
make a large success. Until public bureaus be 
given the importance and standing and size of the 
German, failure must follow. Nor until they are 
managed as in Germany by employers and em- 
ployees equally will they have the confidence of 
the labor-unions necessary to their success. Con- 
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cerning the New York public employment bu- 
reau which was discontinued, Dr. Conners says: 


The New York statute of 1896, creating the one free em- 
ployment office in New York City, while not primarily de- 
signed upon the mail-order plan, was scarcely less parsimo- 
nious in relation to the field it occupied. In the light of 
experience in New York City and elsewhere, the attempt to 
counteract the abuses of the private agencies by the com- 
petition of one state office set down in the midst of the city 
without sufficient advertising, assistance, or anything else, 
could hardly be expected to succeed. 


REFERENCES: See UNEMPLOYMENT. 


PUBLIC LANDS: The public domain of the 
United States—lying principally in the western 
half of the country—now amounts, in round 
numbers, to a little less than half a billion acres. 
Uncle Sam is yet by far our largest landowner. 

The first landed operations in America con- 
sisted, in the early colonial days, in the granting, 
by the British, French, and Spanish crowns, of 
immense tracts of land in the provinces to titled 
and influential individuals. With the formation 
of the republic, the principle prevailed of the 

overnment selling its public land to the highest 

idder. Later, the preemption law was enacted 
by which the nominal price was fixt at $1.25 an 
acre, and under this fairly beneficent act of Con- 
gress great home-making areas were carved out of 
the middle-western states, the intent of the law 
being that settlement and residence should ac- 
company and follow purchase. Subsequent to 
this, various other land-acquiring laws were en- 
acted, the principal one being the homestead law, 
which enabled a man to take up 160 acres of 
public land and, by residing upon and improving 
it for five years, to acquire title without other 
cost than a small fee. 

The general sentiment of the nation has always 
favored a liberal land policy, but the underlying 
motive has been to induce and require settlement 
to the end that the country might become rapidly 
peopled. From the very beginning, however, 
practises and modifications crept in under which 
land could be obtained without actual settlement, 
but for speculative purposes, usually, however, 
under the guise of promoting instead of defeating 
settlement. Thus, shortly after the passage of 
the homestead law, what is known as the ‘‘com- 
mutation clause’’ was enacted. This provides 
that after a residence upon a home- 
stead claim of fourteen months the 
entryman may, by the payment of 
$1.25 an acre, secure immediate title 
to his land. Under this law hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of the best of the 
government lands of the West have been en- 
tered with but a mere semblance of improve- 
ment and settlement, commuted to cash, and 
transferred to speculators and syndicates, the en- 
tryman receiving a small bonus for the exercise 
of his right. 

Then also was enacted the desert land law, 
supposed to be in the interest of the settlement of 
desert lands... Under it a man could enter 640 


Homestead 
Law 


acres of ‘“‘desert land,” and upon irrigating a por- 
tion of it and paying $1.25 an acre, secure title 
thereto. This law has likewise been flagrantly 


abused and vast areas of rich lands, many of them 
absolutely non-desert, have been entered, patent 
secured from the government and immediately 
transferred by the entryman to some live-stoc 

syndicate or speculative corporation. In several 
of the grazing states tracts can be seen to-day of 
10,000 OF 20,000 acres, or even greater areas of 
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contiguous land, acquired from the government 
under the desert land law, but which have never 
been settled upon, and never been irrigated. This 
law also is still in force, except that its unit has 
been reduced from 640 to 320 acres. The great 
defect in the law is that it does not require actual 
settlement. 

In the ‘‘seventies’’ the timber and stone law 
was passed by Congress. It was supposed to be 
for the benefit of the individual homesteader or 
settler, in that it allowed him to buy from the 
government for his own use 160 acres of timber 
land at $2.50 an acre. This law has probably 
been even more flagrantly abused than any of 
the public-land-acquiring laws. Under it, entire 
train-loads of people—Eastern school-teachers— 
have been transported by lumber syndicates into 
the finest timber regions of the West, and fur- 
nished the money to buy, each his 160 acres, and 
then immediately transfer it to the syndicate. 
Vast tracts of land worth, according to govern- 
ment agents, $100 an acre, have thus been sold by 
the government for $2.50 an acre. 

Recent investigations of the General Land 
Office have shown that almost equally great 
frauds have crept into the disposal of government 
coal lands, through the manipulation of dummy 
entrymen and the acquirement of the land under 
other than their rightful classification. 

Various other laws have been enacted from 
time to time, in the main detrimental to the 
nation, and through which the great public do- 
main has gradually, in large measure, passed into 
the hands of speculators and syndicates—at least 
not into the hands of bona-fide settlers. At the 
present time there are four principal land-acquir- 
ing laws which are conceded to be a detriment to 
the actual development of the coun- 
try—the commutation clause of the 
homestead law, the desert land law, 
the timber and stone law, and the 
coalland law. During the past five 
or six years a considerable agitation has arisen 
looking to land law reform or repeal by Congress, 
and in 1903 President Roosevelt appointed a spe- 
cial public lands commission, consisting of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, the chief 
engineer of the Reclamation Service, and the chief 
of the Forest Service, to personally investigate the 
land question and present proper recommenda- 
tions. The two succeeding annual reports of the 
commission brought to light a condition of un- 
paralleled fraud and non-compliance with existing 
laws. At the same time the Secretary of the In- 
terior was unearthing gigantic land frauds, involv- 
ing men in high official positions. The report of 
the commission was called to the attention of Con- 
gress by the president in several unusually force- 
ful messages. The repeal of the timber and stone 
law was recommended by him, and such amend- 
ment of the desert land law, the commutation 
clause of the homestead law, and the coal land 
law as to entirely nullify their bad features. Con- 
gress unfortunately turned a deaf ear, and in Dec., 
1906, the president sent to that body a still more 
urgent recommendation along the same lines, and 
in a later message urged the retention of the 
vast body of coal lands of the West which he 
asserted were being fraudulently entered and 
transferred to coal monopolies. Yt is a most re- 
grettable circumstance that Congress has paid 
no heed whatever to these suggestions of the ex- 
ecutive. 

No better statement of the present public land 
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situation can be made than to quote from these 
messages of the president, briefly as follows: 


1 The timber and stone act has demonstrated conclusively 
that its effect is to turn over the public timber lands to great 
corporations. It has done enormous harm, it is no longer 
needed, and it should be repealed. The desert land act, 
tesults so frequently in fraud and so comparatively seldom 
in making homes on the land that it demands radical amend- 
ment. That provision which permits assignment before 
patent should be repealed, and the entryman should be re- 
quired to live for not less than two years at home on the 
land before patent issues. Otherwise the desert land law 
will continue to assist speculators and other large holders to 
get control of land and water on the public domain by inde- 
fensible means. 

The commutation clause of the homestead act serves, in a 
majority of cases, to defeat the purpose of the homestead 
act itself, which is to facilitate settlement and create homes. 
In theory the commutation clause should assist the honest 
settler, and doubtless in some cases it does so. Far more 
often it supplies the means by which speculators and loan 
and mortgage companies secure possession of the land. Ac- 
tual—not constructive—living at home on the land for three 
years should be required before commutation, unless it 
should appear wiser to repeal the commutation clause alto- 
gether. . . . The present coal law, limiting the individual 
entry to 160 acres, puts a premium on fraud by making it 
impossible to develop certain types of coal-fields and yet 
comply with the law. It is a scandal to maintain laws which 
sound well, but which make fraud the key without which 
great natural resources must remain closed. . . . Mineral 
fuels, like the forests and navigable streams, should be treated 
as public utilities. This is generally recognized abroad. 
In some foreign countries practical control of a large portion 
of the fuel resources was allowed years ago to pass into pii- 
vate hands, but the existing governments are endeavoring 
to regain this control in order that the diminishing fuel sup- 

ly may be safeguarded for the common good, instead of 
Ernie disposed of for the benefit of the few—tho the mistake 
of the preceding generation in disposing of these fuels for a 
nominal return cannot always be corrected by the present 
generation, as the cost may be so enormous as to be prohib- 
itory. . . . Already probably one half of the total area of 
the high-grade coals in the West has passed under private 
control. Including both the lignite and the coal areas, these 
private holdings probably aggregate not less than 30,000,000 
acres of coal-fields. With the remainder of the lands con- 
taining mineral fuels reserved and leased by the government, 
there will be ample opportunity to determine, in the near 
future, which of the two systems—private ownership or the 
leasing system with general government supervision—will 
best protect the interests of the people and thus promote the 
permanent development of the West. . . . I wish to express 
my utter and complete dissent from the statements that have 
been made as to there being but a minimum of fraud in the 
actual working of our present land laws. I am exceedingly 
anxious to protect the interests of bona-fide settlers and to 
prevent hardship being inflicted upon them. But surely 
we are working in their interests when we try to prevent the 
land which should be reserved for them and for those like 
them from being taken possession of for speculative purposes 
or obtained in any fraudulent fashion. 

Guy Evuiotr MitTcHELL. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP (for the facts of public 
ownership, see articles LIGHTING; RAILROADS; 
STREET-RAILROADS; TELEGRAPH; TELEPHONE, 
‘and Water-Works. For public ownership in 
Great Britain, see MuNicIPAL OWNERSHIP and 
MunicipaL TRADING. For public ownership on 
the Continent, see the separate subjects, also 
MuNnICIPALITIES, German) : 

We present in this article the arguments for and 
against public ownership, largely made up of 
quotations from representative authorities on 
both sides, and close the article with the final re- 

ort of the Public Ownership Commission of the 

ational Civic Federation, which investigated 
both private and public plants and systems in the 
United States and Great Britain and has pre- 
sented the most recent and undoubtedly up to 
date the most authoritative statement of final 
conclusions. 


1For complete report of the Public Lands Commission 
and the president’s message, see Senate document No. 154, 
58th Congress, 3d session; also president’s messages to Con- 
gress on public land matters of Dec. 17, 1906, and Feb, 13, 


1907. 
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I. Advantages of Public Ownership 


In this section we largely quote from Prof. 
Frank Parsons’s ‘‘The City for the People,’’ as 
generally considered the best general authority 
in favor of public ownership. Professor Parsons 
finds the following arguments for public owner- 


eee 
. It lowers rates to the community. The 
main reasons for this are as follows: 


1. A public plant does not have to pay dividends on wa- 
tered stock. 

2. It does not have to pay dividends even on the actual in- 
vestment. 

3. It does not have to retain lawyers or lobbyists, or pro- 
vide for the entertainment of councilmen, or subscribe to 
campaign funds, or bear the expenses of pushing the nomina- 
tion and election of men to protect its interests or give it 
new privileges, or pay blackmail to ward off the raids of cun- 
ning legislators and officials, or buy up its rivals, etc. 

4. It does not have to advertise or solicit business. 

5. It isable to save a great deal by combination with other 
departments of public service. Speaking of the low cost of 
electric light in Dunkirk, the mayor of the city says: “‘Ourcity 
owns its water plant, and the great saving comes from the 
city’s owning and operating both plants. No extra labor is 
required but a lineman. The same engineers, firemen, and 
superintendents operate both plants, and the same boiler- 
power is used.’’ So in Bangor, Marshalltown, and a number 
of other places, the municipal lighting system is run in con- 
nection with the public water plant. In Wheeling the gas 
and electric plants are operated together. In La Salle the 
fire, water, and light departments are consolidated. A great 
saving in the cost of labor and superintendence results. 

6. Public ownership has no interest to pay. 

7. Even where public ownership is incomplete, the people 
not owning the plant free of debt, they still have an advantage 
in respect to interest, because they can borrow at lower rates 
than the private companies have to pay. 

8. As cities usually act as their own insurers, public owner- 
ship is free of tribute to the profits and agency commissions of 
private insurance companies. : 

9. There is often a large saving in salaries. A public plant 
pays its chief well, but does not pay the extravagant salaries 
awarded by millionaire monopolists to themselves or their sub- 
stitutes in office. 

to. Public plants frequently gain through the higher effi- 
ciency of better treated and more contented labor, still 
further energized in many cases by the noble motives and 
sentiments that go with public service in the minds of patri- 
otic men. 

11. The losses occasioned by costly strikes and lockouts do 
not burden the ledgers of public works. 

12. Damages and costs of litigation are likely to be less with 
public than with private works. Accidents are fewer in a 
system that aims at good service and safety, and treats its 
employees well. When they do occur, the claims are often 
compromised or settled fairly and amicably without suit. 

13. The civic interest of the people leads to other econo- 
mies through the increase of patronage and the lessening of 
waste. The larger the output, the lower the cost of produc- 
tion per unit of service, other things equal, and the tendency 
to waste electricity, water, etc., is much less when the people 
know that the service is a public one, the profits of which be- 
long to them and the loss in which, if any, must be paid by 
them, than when they know that the service is rendered by a 
private corporation charging monopoly rates and making big 
profits for a few stockholders. These economies are intensi- 
fied as education and experience with public ih sess de- 
velop the understanding and the civic patriotism of the 
people. 

aA The diffusion of wealth and elevation of labor accom- 
panying public ownership tend to diminish the extent and the 
cost of the criminal and defective classes. 

15. The cost of numerous regulative commissions and in- 
terminable legislative investigations into the secrets of private 
monopolies would be saved by the extension of public owner- 
ship. 

6 The elimination of conflict and antagonism carries with 
it the cost of all the useless activities prompted by that an- 
tagonism. Legislation would cost us less, for example, were 
it not forthe private monopolies. Fora large part of the time 
and attention of our legislatures is given to them. 


Illustrations of the lowering of rates are as fol- 
ows: 

Street Cars—When Glasgow took over the 
tramways, fares were reduced one third at once, 
and reductions have been continued till now the 
average fare is less than half the average fare col- 
lected by the private company, 
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Telegraph and Telephone.— When England 
bought out the private telegraph companies, in 
1870, and made the telegraph part of the postal 
service, she reduced the rates one third to one 
half. 


EXTENSION OF LINE BEFORE 
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experienced by the cities, amounting to practical 
impossibility of securing a reasonable regard to 
the public interest, or even the fulfilment of 
actual contracts. He gives the following table in 
the report of the Public Ownership Commission: 


AND AFTER MUNICIPALIZATION 


Period before ro Period since : 
municipalization. as, municipalization. — spe pea Annual average 
Miles of line in- ae Miles of line in- periodes per cent increase 
No: creased— o.8 creased— No. 
City! of 23 of 
years As years 
E Com- | City 
From To 3 From To Before | After pany id 
=| period | P&™ 
Glasgow 12 24,2 30 "94 30 80.5 12 35 168 an 14 
We6d85 ce cocnetar tne 12 13.07, 14.2 ‘94 18 54.2 12 3.7, 201 3 16.3 
Laivernoole-: an.ah ee 9 41 43-7 (97 43-7 63.4 9 6.7 45 <a 5 
phettield.t cick steer Io 9.4 9-4 "96 9-4 CA 10 Sa cae 275 Oo 27.5 
Manchester.....0.. 0. 4 80.5 87.5 or 5507 87 4 8.7 56 2.2 14 
Municipalities— 
Group aVeragzess «|/5, creche all ore vie msseueil ep edie pe ekeaall (ods ledasb te Zas|,0"0. x sls, e ce ous {'s casos: ete sl 'sueataig miller ts le tere ie al] eee Be 15.8 
EVAG- Earlier | Later 
Aces period | period 
Dublin: ccc o sarees 12 31.3 33.3 "94 563 49-5 12 6 48 a 4 
Hdinburgh. sree te 12 TS 05 18.4 "94 Livy 22.7 12 38 94 aad Fis 
Belfast tian iio sie 10 sha 23 (96 23 39-1 19 52 79 5.2 7 
Bristol in Vee oe 9 re 19.6 97 19.6 28.2 9 75 44 8.3 4.8 
Norwich...... a ts at or 18.8 14.5 5 Ae: 6 Pern S 1.2 
Companies— 
Group a Veragwes ili. sree rac | sete Menem piss Mute sere Ns bets Iles -< gnomes acts ravens rans Steed citete cw) ae ena ae 4.0 5.5 


1 The first five cities, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
dates ranging from 1894 to 1 
under public management. 


and Manchester, changed from private to public oneration at 


or, and the rate of extension in the period of company management is compared with the rate 
The last five cities, Dublin, Edinburgh, Belfast, Bristol, and Norwich, have had company opera- 


tion during both the earlier and later periods, except that the last twe or three years in Belfast the city has been taking over the 


lines, completing the process Dec. 31, 1904. The London Uni 


no returns for 1902. | : 
mileage by consolidations of companies, so the company has no 


In the U. S. the story is the same. 


Evectric LIGHTING 


MUNICIPALIZA- 


TION 
CITIES 

Before | After 
AUtOta, Wl ea asislasster eine $325 $72 
Pe leriny TSS a nuehitenerestere 228 62 
Fairfield, lowa.......... 375 95 
Marshalltown, Iowa. . 125 40 
Bay City, Miciicocmestce 8 100 67 
Detroit, Mich .j.ce ea ebieie cee srste le ws. y ie 132 83 
Allegheny) Pai occas acters ietartiststemiara stars 180 86 
Bangor: Me@.oad sa a meno atctae ana cket(ona ican: 150 58 
Lewiston, Me... ci sireten efeir wlere sieteearete at aie 182 58 
Peabody; Mass’. 'ci. sami io see ec 185 73 


II. Public ownership gives a fuller service. 
Private companies supply only those services 
which pay, public ownership supplies services 
which are needed. This is eminently so as be- 
tween the Western Union Telegraph and the 
U.S. Post-office. It has been so in Great Britain. 
Indeed dissatisfaction with the growth of the 
private systems has been one of the main causes of 
the extension of municipal ownership in Great 
Britain. 

As to street-cars, the principal reasons, ac- 
cording to Professor Parsons, were poor service 
by the companies; their ill treatment of employ- 
ees; their refusal to assent to the adoption of elec- 
tric traction, extension to suburban districts, and 
other vital improvements; the constant difficulty 


ted Tramways Company was not organized till 1901, and made 


Moreover, the data available do not enable us to distinguish between extensions and the increase of 


t been included in this table. 


III. Public ownership treats the public im- 
partially. Secret rebates and discriminations 
have been one of the main evils of the privately 
owned railways of the U.S. (Fora discussion of 
this, see RAILWAYS.) 

IV. Public ownership favors safety to life (see 
Rai_ways), showing that it is six times as safe to 
travel on the State-owned railroads of Germany 
as on the privately owned railroads of the U. S. 

V. Public ownership tends to diminish fraud 
and the corruption of government. (See Mr. 
Steffens’s testimony, article CorRupTION.) Pro- 
fessor Parsons’s ‘‘City for the People,” pp. 154— 
155, gives the following testimony: é 


Professor Commons says: “I maintain that nine tenths of 
the existing municipal corruption and inefficiency result from 
the policy of leaving municipal functions to private parties; 
and that an essential part of the present unparalleled awak- 
ening of civic conscience on the part of all classes of the people 
is the desire for municipal ownership of franchises. iS the 
people become aroused to the degradation of their politics and 
to the need of reform, their attention is concentrated on the 
chief source of that degradation, the underhanded and often 
high-handed domination of city officials and machine politics 
ef the ,corporations whose life is maintained by city fran- 
chises. 

Professor Ely says: ‘‘Our terrible corruption in cities dates 
from the rise of private corporations in control of natural 
monopolies, and when we abolish them we do away with the 
chief cause of corruption. ‘But,’ it is said, ‘we must take 
natural monopolies out of politics.’ It never has been done, 
and it is an impossible thing to do—absolutely impossible. 
No gas-works, no water-works, no street-car lines, no steam- 
railways, are so thoroughly in politics as those in the United 
States. Our American railroads are incomparably more ‘in 
politics’ than the German railroads, Not only this; those 
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German railroads which have been bought by the State, I be- 
lieve, are less ‘in politics’ than they were when they were 
private property. I unhesitatingly advocate public 
ownership and management for gas-works, and I challenge 
any one to instance a single American city—or, for that mat- 
ter, any city, wheresoever situated—which has gone over to 
public ownership and which regrets it; which, indeed, has no 
found that a corrupt political influence was thereby remove 
and political life purified.” . 

Dr. Albert Shaw says: ‘‘ The pressure that would be brought 
to bear on the government to produce corruption under munic- 
ipal ownership of monopolies like gas, electric light, transit, 
etc., would be incomparably less than the pressure which is 
now brought to bear by the corporations.” 

Governor Pingree says: ‘‘ The corporations are responsible 
for nearly all the thieving and boodling with which our cities 
suffer. . . . Good municipal government is an impossibility 
while valuable franchises are to be had and can be obtained 
by corrupt use of money in bribing public servants.”’ 


Say the defenders of public ownership in the 
report of the Civic Federation Commission: 


We were told by leading men in England that the abolition 
of the old régime of corruption in British cities was largely 
due to the development of municipal ownership; that the 
companies behave well now, because they know their works 
will be municipalized if they do not and because the growth of 
municipal ownership has evolved a public sentiment and a 
type of character that will not tolerate civic abuses; that 
public spirit and civic patriotism have grown as the increase 
of public business enlarged and intensified the demand for 
them; and that the way for America to secure the civic honor 
and devotion that underlie the clean management of both 
public and private plants in Great Britain is to develop public 
ownership of public utilities. 

For exantple, the Right Hon. John Burns, the famous pro- 
gressive leader in the London County Council and in Parlia- 
ment, and now president of the Local Government Board, and 
one of the highest authorities in the world on questions of 
municipal policy, said to the commission: 

‘““Some of you may be asking yourselves the question 
whether you can do in America what has been done in Eng- 
land. I have been in America several times and am somewhat 
familiar with your political and municipal conditions, and if 
some of you are thinking, ‘Can America do what England has 
done?’ let me say that if you want to develop a public spirit 
(of which I think you possess more than your detractors 
would have us believe), you cannot do better than to develop 
a new school of civic statesmanship through municipal under- 
takings. In the laboratory of public ownership, from the 
social crucible there will emerge a new statesmanship that 
may solve your problems of government in the best way. 

“Tf you are ever going to have such a public spirit as we have 
in England, you must make a beginning, and you cannot make 
a better beginning than by undertaking those forms of munici- 
pal trading which are so successfulhere. In their administra- 
tion will be developed a new sphere of public activity for your 
young men. In that work scope will be found for their activi- 
ties in adding to public comfort, profit, and elevation.”’ 


VI. Better treatment of labor is one of the 
chief recommendations of public ownership. The 
tendency shows itself in shorter hours and longer 
wages, better provision for safety and comfort, 
larger liberty, and care for accident and old age. 
Public ownership puts labor above capital. 
Private ownership puts capital above labor. 

Says Professor Parsons, ‘‘City for the People,”’ 

LOO: 

“The Brooklyn Bridge record of $2.75 for train- 
men for an eight-hour day on the public cars 
(while it was under public management), while 
the private companies, running over the same 
bridge, pay $1.50 to $2.30, or an average of less 
than $2 for ten hours, shows the tendency of 
public ownership in this regard. 

‘* Years of careful study of the attitude of public 
and private corporations toward laboring people 
led me, in a series of articles on street-railways 
in 1897, to make the following comparative state- 
ment of 


Lapor’s INTEREST IN PuBLIC OWNERSHIP 


Private Ownership Means 


Long hours and low wages for workers. 

Short hours and big salaries for managers. | 

Denial of the rights of organization and petition. | 
Oppressive regulations for private interest and caprice. 
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Insecurity of employment—arbitrary discharge at the whim 
of a petty boss. 

Strikes, boycotts, blacklists. 

Carelessness of the conditions of labor, men bought as com- 
modities at the lowest market price and thrown away like old 
clothes when the value is worn out of them; no protection 
from cold and storm; no provision for the worker in case of 
sickness and old age, nor for his family in case of his death; 
no sympathetic treatment of the workers as partners and 
brothers or even as valuable live stock, but merely as money- 
making tools that can be replaced at little if any cost. 

High fares, curtailing the use of the roads by the working 
people, and compelling them to live in crowded tenements 
near their work. 

_Large profits to a few, adding to the disturbance of wealth 
diffusion which constitutes the main grievance of labor to- 


day. 
Mastersh ip and moneyed aristocracy. 


Public Ownership Means 


Short hours and high wages for workers. 

Reasonable hours and moderate salaries for managers. 

Full recognition of the rights of organization and petition. 

Moderate regulations for the public good. 

Greater security of employment and a growing movement 
toward making it absolutely secure. 

Petition, investigation, redress, with the ballot as the final 
resort. 

A definite and persistent policy of improving the conditions 
of labor, appointing and promoting for merit and service, pro- 
tecting employees from storm and injury, providing for sick- 
ness, old age, and death; recognizing that a contented, well- 
fed citizenship is of the first importance; that men are worth 
more than money; that 4,000 happy homes in moderate cir- 
cumstances are better than twenty luxurious palaces and 3,980 
tenements pinched by poverty. 

Low fares, enabling the working people to live at a distance 
and relieving the pressure in the tenement districts. 

Profits for the people—no overgrown fortunes for the few; 
tendency to wealth diffusion and removal of the greatest dan- 
ger of present industrial conditions. 

Partnership, democracy, fraternity.” 


The Public Ownership Commission report (see 
above) gives the following statement of Professor 
Parsons: 


Next to the wish to obtain a better service at lower fares, 
the predominant motive in the municipalization of British 
tramways has been the desire to improve the condition of 
labor. The companies worked the men eleven to fourteen 
hours a day for seven days, while the cities have made the 
hours of labor from nine to ten per day, with one day’s rest 
in seven. Increases in wages were made also, amounting to 
50 per cent in Liverpool, from 43 to 63 per cent in Manches- 
ter, and to 42 per cent in London. Notwithstanding vhese 
benefits to labor the reductions in fares were considerable, and 
the total savings from reduced rates for the twelve years 
under municipal management at Glasgow are estimated at 
$23,000,000, as compared with the old company basis. The 
benefits to labor under city [management at Glasgow are 
computed at $515,000. 


Says Professor Commons in the report: 


In none of the American enterprises investigated were the 
common laborers organized. In the municipal undertakings 
they are paid higher wages and given shorter hours than in the 
case of private employees of the same locality. They are 
also in all cases citizens of the U. S., and residents of the 
locality. The common laborer of the private companies, 
except in Indianapolis and the Southern cities, where they are 
colored, is composed largely of immigrants and no attention 
is paid as to whether they have secured citizenship papers or 
SOLS shee 
The policy of all the British municipalities is to place the 
minimum wages of common labor at the level paid by the best 
private employers for similar work. This is about 15 per cent 
to 40 per cent higher than other private wages for the same 
class of labor in the same locality. 

In the U. S. the minimum paid for common labor by the 
private companies is, in all cases, except Atlanta, lower than 
that of the municipality, and the minimum paid for common 
labor by municipal undertakings is higher than that of private 
companies of the same locality. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 
ANSWERED 


It is said that public ownership fails to develop 
the great public services which require large in- 
vestment of capital which can only be attracted 
by the possibility of large returns and long fran- 
chises. It is shown how in every public utility 
the U.S., where capital has had this inducement, 
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has developed very much larger and fuller public 
service than has Europe under public ownership. 

The answer to this is that it is not public owner- 
ship which lacks progress, but Europe. Say 
the defenders of public ownership in the Public 
Ownership report, speaking of the U. S. in com- 
parison with Europe: 


Our buildings, telephones, factories, farms, commercial 
enterprises, etc., also show a decided superiority, altho these 
things are subject to private ownership in both countries. The 
per capita use of typewriters, sewing-machines, automobiles, 
elevators, and telephones is greater in the U. S. than in Great 
Britain, as well as the per capita use of electricity and mileage 
ot tramways. The habits of the people and their economic 
conditions are widely different in the two countries. The best 
method of arriving at a conclusion in regard to the effect of 
the form of management upon the service is to compare pub- 
lic and private plants in the same city or in the same country 
under similar conditions otherwise than as to ownership. 


Making this comparison we find in the U.S. (see 
PostTaL SERVICE) the Western Union Telegraph 
Company much less progressive than the Post-of- 
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There is little about municipal trading to attract men of 
the first class. Mr. Edgar and Mr. Clark unite in saying: 
“We have not found evidence in the U.S. that the personnel 
of the city government of Chicago (referring to Mayor Dunne’s 
administration) or Wheeling is superior to that of Atlanta or 
Norfolk, or that the introduction of municipal water and elec- 
tric plants in Detroit has brought a higher type of citizenshi 
into the governing body than we find in New Haven, whic 


” 


has neither.’’ 


Illustrations of the truth of this argument are 
abundant. Illustrating how far the develop- 
ment of public utilities in the U. S. under pri- 
vate ownership have outstripped those in Great 
Britain under public ownership, the defenders 
of private ownership in the Public Ownership 
report (see above), Mr. Charles L. Edgar (presi- 
dent of the Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass.) and Walton Clark (vice- 
president of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
paay of Philadelphia, Pa.), give the following 
table: 


\ 
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fice Department, and in Europe all publicly owned 
services (see above) to have been almost univer- 
sally more progressive than private ownership. 

Similarly so with the argument that labor is bet- 
ter paid and better off under private ownership in 
the U.S. than under public ownership in Europe. 
This is true, but it is still more true that labor is 
better paid and better off under public ownership 
in the U. S. than under private ownership in Eu- 
rope. The only fair comparison is between the 
two systems in the same country. 


Il. Advantages of Private Ownership 


I. A strong argument for private ownership 
is its economic as well as its productive efficiency 
compared with public ownership. 


Three American gas-plants were examined by 
the Public Ownership investigating committee 
experts. These were at Wheeling, where the 
plant is operated by the city, and Atlanta and 
Norfolk, where there is private ownership and 
operation. In addition the committee visited 
the Philadelphia gas-works and the labor inves- 
tigators visited the Richmond, Va., gas-works. 
As to the price charged the consumers, it was 
found to be seventy-five cents per thousand 
feet net at Wheeling, $1 net at Atlanta, and 
$1 net at Norfolk, the municipal plant thus sell- 
ing at the lowest price. To offset this, however, 
Messrs. Edgar and Clark point out that in At- 
lanta there is free installation of service, at Nor- 
folk partially free installation, while at Wheel- 
ing charge is made for the service pipe from 
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the curb to the meter and for the setting of the 
meter. 

In comparing the public and private gas serv- 
ice, the writers against public ownership in the 
commission say: 


If we consider together the vie the Wheeling consumer. 


pays for gas and the character of the service rendered, we may 
not doubt that he gets less of net result per dollar expended 
than does the gas consumer in Atlanta or Norfolk. Low and 
varying pressure, uncertain candle-power, influenced at times 
by a dash of natural gas (at Wheeling), will bring troubles to 
studying children that, while not factors in financial calcula- 
tions, have a proper place in this inquiry. Wheeling’s gas- 
plant is not an important factor in the well-being of Wheeling’s 
citizens. What with fast meters, charges for service and 
meter-setting, absence of any gratuitous work, the admixture 
of x5-cent, eight candle-power natural gas, insufficient and 
irregular pressure, and general inefficiency in the complaint 
department, Wheeling gas is a dear commodity at any price. 
Our experts found nothing to praise in Wheeling’s service and 
little to criticize in the service of the companies at Norfolk 
and Atlanta. 

In general, it may be said, so far as condition of plant and 
operating efficiency are concerned, there could not well be a 
worse condition of affairs than the engineers report as ex- 
isting at Wheeling. Inthe other two cities the record regard- 
ing condition of plant, and regarding the various points of 
practise mentioned above in the case of Wheeling, while it 
contains a few points of criticism, is on the whole satisfactory. 
In both cases the plant is pronounced to be modern and kept 
in an orderly condition. 


II. One of the strongest arguments mea 
lic ownership, especially as applied to the U. S., 
is the corruption and inefficiency of our city 
governments, which are notoriously: below the 
level of those in Europe, so that if public owner- 
ship has not been a success there, it would be a 
far worse failure here. The Philadelphia gas- 
works are an example. 

Referring to the Philadelphia gas-works as an 
instructive comparison of the results of municipal 
and private operation, Dr. L. S. Rowe is authority 
for the statement that the quality of the gas sup- 
plied has been improved by the company now op- 
erating the service, and that through the rental 
paid the city has received for eight years an aver- 
age profit of $491,674 annually, while for the last 
few years under city operation there was a loss of 
$245,398 per year. The private company, how- 
ever, charges no more than did the city, but sup- 
plies better gas. ‘‘The commission’s records,” 
say Mr. Edgar and Mr. Clark, ‘‘indicate a high 
degree of efficiency in the company operation of 
the Philadelphia gas-works, and kindly and lib- 
eral treatment of employees.” 

III. Private ownership being financially so 
much more successful than public ownership, it 
can and often does pay more in taxes to the 
government than public-owned plants bring in 
to the city. Messrs. Edgar and Clark say (see 
above): 

We.venture to believe that the loss to the communities 
whose municipal industries we have investigated from bad 
management and lack of enterprise, resulting in restricted 
service of modern utilities, is many times the profit these cities 
claim to have realized from their Rip Van Winkle methods of 
serving the public. ; 

It is not worth while to discuss the effect on the finances of 
American cities of the municipal operations of the industries 
that we have here investigated. Properly audited, they have, 
with one or two exceptions, lost money, and their plants are 
all inadequate to good service and have, with the exception 
of the water plants, little more than a scrap value in view of 
the present state of the arts. What effect could such poor 


efforts as we have witnessed have on public wealth or public 
comfort? It cannot fail to be bad. 


OBJECTIONS TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 
ANSWERED 


In his review in the report of the National Civic 
Federation Commission on Public Ownership Mr. 
Clark compares the tramways of Great Britain 
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with the private enterprises of the U. S. He 
declares that the American traction systems un- 
der private ownership are far more progressive 
than those of England, Scotland, and Ireland; that 
they give far better suburban service, that cars are 
less crowded, and that lines are being extended 
with far greater rapidity. This he attributes to 
the absence of restrictions in the U. S. as com- 
pared with Great Britain, where, he says, private 
traction enterprises are given franchises only on 
almost prohibitive terms. The difference of rate 
of fare in the two countries, Mr. Clark says, is 
more than offset by the greater number of free 
transfers given by the American systems. He 
says that while on the fact of reports it would ap- 
pear that municipal operation of lines in some of 
the cities of Great Britain had been a success, that 
as a matter of fact just the opposite is true. He 
says the private companies in the United King- 
dom give a superior service as compared with the 
municipally operated lines. 

Mr. Clark points out that no American street- 
railroads were investigated by the commission, 
and the only tramway installations directly in- 
vestigated in Great Britain were those owned 
by the municipalities of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and the London County Council and 
those owned by the following private companies: 
London United Tramways, Dublin United Tram- 
ways, and the Norwich Electric Tramways. The 
writer calls attention to the fact that the entire 
development of street-railways in the U. S. has 
been accomplished by private enterprise and that 
this has permitted the construction of extensive 
systems serving entire communities and linking 
them together irrespective of municipal boundary 
lines. On the other hand, since 1894, at least, 
municipally controlled traction systems have been 
confined, to a great extent, within the narrow 
limits of their respective municipalities. Mr. 
Clark here enters into a statistical statement of 
the facilities enjoyed by the urban inhabitants of 
Great Britain as compared with the town and city 
population of the U.S. In 1902 the town and 
city population to each mile of tramway track 
was 12,476, while in the U.S. there was a mile of 
track to each 1,516 of town and city population. 
In Great Britain there was one car for each 3,760 
of population, while in the U.S. there was one car 
to 574 city residents. Thus, the urban resident 
of the U.S. had comparatively more than six and 
a half times the number of cars available for his 
use than were available to the British inhabitant. 
The British systems carried 1,394,452,983 pas- 
sengers and the American 5,521,509,521, and of 
these 1,062,403,392, or practically 90 per cent of 
the British total, were transported free on trans- 
fers. 

Mr. Clark takes up the charge that the traction 
cars in the U. S. are overcrowded and declares 
that the figures given above show that on the 
basis of passengers carried per car per year, the 
American car averages only 93,585 passengers 
per year, as against 182,463 per year carried by 
the average car in the United Kingdom. While 
the Briton paid an average of 2.26 cents, against 
an average of 3.76 cents in the U. S., the writer 
points out that the former’s facilities for travel 
were from 12 to 15 per cent of those enjoyed by 
the American passenger. In 1902 there were two 
British cities of more than 100,000 population, 
seven with populations of from 50,000 to 100,000, 
and thirty-nine with from 25,000 to 50,000 in- 
habitants, without street-railways, but in the 
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U.S. there was no city of more than 25,000 people 
without traction service. 

From 1890 to 1902 the length of tramway line 
(not track) in the United Kingdom increased 536 
miles, or from 948 to 1,484 miles, while in the U.S. 
in the same period there was an increase of ro,- 
755 miles, or from 5,783 to 16,538 miles. 

A point of great advantage in American street- 
railways, according to Mr. Clark, is that they are 
operated on the average eighteen hours per day, 
with all-night service in the larger cities, while in 
Great Britain the average is fifteen hours and 
there is no all-night service. 


FINANCIAL 


Mr. Clark estimates that the British munici- 
palities and local governments enjoy a total of 
possible financial benefits from tramway opera- 
tions of about $8,679,176, but that American 
traction enterprises and their stockholders pay a 
total of $43,054,433, constituting a government 
revenue more than $34,000,000 per year greater 
than the return to the State from similar traction 
systems in Great Britain. The writer here takes 
up what he terms the inaccuracies of British 
municipal accounting. According to the Parlia- 
mentary Report on Tramways for 1906 the al- 
lowance for depreciation on the municipally 
owned tramways of the United Kingdom was 1.83 
percent. It is Mr. Clark’s contention that every 
practical man realizes that at least 5 per cent 
should be allowed for depreciation, and if this had 
been done it would have meant a reduction of 
$5,565,963 in the $8,679,176 shown as the returns 
to the local and municipal governments of the 
United Kingdom from tramways, leaving net 
only $3,113,213. Evidence that serious risks 
exist from municipal enterprises is found in the 
fact that forty British cities, according to the 
Parliamentary Return for 1906, show direct loss 
from operation of tramways, or an actual deficit 
when sinking-fund payments and reserves for de- 
preciation are considered. 

The British municipalities omit from the capi- 
tal account of their tramways large sums which 
should be charged thereto and cause these expen- 
ditures to be ‘‘unjustly carried into the general 
accounts of the cities.”’ 


LABOR 


A comparison of rates of wages per hour paid by 
British municipal traction systems and by certain 
companies in New York State is made by Mr. 
Clark, showing a range of from 7.2 to 15 cents 
per hour for conductors and from 8.4 to 15 cents 
per hour for motormen in Great Britain, against 
20 to 25 cents per hour for conductors and motor- 
men in the State of New York. ‘‘So it is seen,”’ 
declares Mr. Clark, ‘‘that American street-rail- 
ways pay practically double the rate for salaries 
and wages that are paid in the United Kingdom. 
In the State of New York a decrease of wages to 
British standard would reduce the operating ex- 
penses of local transportation lines about $14,- 
000,000 per annum, an amount equivalent to 
about 38 per cent of their gross receipts.” 


POLITICAL 


Few Americans realize the obstacles which 
British private companies meet in attempting to 
obtain franchise rights, says Mr. Clark. The fact 
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that the consent of local authorities is required is 
used by the local authorities to force the com- 
panies, to make excessive payments, and even 
when a franchise is obtained, it is for a brief term 
of years, scarcely long enough to warrant the 
heavy expenditures required for modern electric- 
railway construction. Against this the munici- 
palities at comparatively slight expense, obtain 
their parliamentary rights to perpetual and 
monopolistic franchises. 


III. Conclusions 


We give here, as the latest word thus far said 
upon the questions, the final conclusions of the 
Report of the Committee on Investigation of 
Public Ownership of the National Civic Federa- 
tion. It is worthy of note that of the committee- 
men all but one, Walton Clark, of Philadelphia, 
who presented a separate paper, signed the report. 

The members of the committee who signed the 
report are: 


Melville E. Ingalls, chairman; Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of 
the Review of Reviews, vice-chairman; Edward A. Moffett, 
secretary; Edward W. Bemis, superintendent of Water- 
Works, Cleveland, Ohio; William J. Clark, general manager 
of the Foreign Department of the General Electric Company; 
Prof. John R. Commons, of Wisconsin University; Charles L. 
Edgar, president of the Edison Electric and Illuminating 
Company, of Boston; Walter L. Fisher, president of the 
Municipal Voters’ League, of Chicago; Prof, Frank J. Good- 
now, of Columbia University; Prof. John H. Gray, of North- 
western University, Illinois; Timothy Healy, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen; Daniei J. 
Keefe, president of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation; Milo R. Maltbie, member of the new Public Service 
Commission for the Greater New York; H. B. F. Macfarland 
president of the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia; panel McNulty, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Springfield, Ill.; Prof. 
Frank Parsons, president of the National Public Ownership 
League, Boston; J. W. Sullivan, editor Clothing Trades 
Bulletin, New York; Talcott Williams, editorial writer of the 
Press, Philadelphia; and Albert E. Winchester, superintend- 
ent of the South Norwalk, Conn., Electric Works. 
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“Tt is difficult to give positive answers of 
universal application to the questions arising as 
to the success or failure of municipal ownership 
as compared with private ownership. The local 
conditions affecting particular plants are in 
many cases so peculiar as to make a satisfactory 
comparison impossible, and it is very difficult to 
estimate the allowance that should be made for 
these local conditions. For instance, in making 
deductions from the financial conditions of 
Wheeling, as affected by its gas-plant, as com- 
pared with those of Atlanta and Norfolk with 
their private plants, allowance must be made for 
the presence of natural gas in Wheeling. Again, 
in comparing the public water-works of Syracuse 
with the private water-works of Indianapolis 
from the point of view of the success or failure of 
municipal operation, geographical conditions must 
be taken into consideration. The situation at 
Syracuse is extremely favorable to the establish- 
ment of an efficient plant with comparatively 
little effort on the part of its management. At 
Indianapolis the conditions are unfavorable. — In 
Syracuse the water flows to the city by gravity; 
in Indianapolis it must be pumped. So we chipht 
go through the various cities here and abroad 
that have been visited and show that the results 
were affected favorably or unfavorably by special 
conditions applicable to each city. 

“Further, the difficulty of reaching satisfactory 
results by the comparative method is not con- 
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fined to special or local conditions. It is true, 
as well, of much broader questions. Thus any 
attempt to compare municipal with private 
electric-light plants in the United States would 
be fruitless if allowance were not made for the 
fact that in most cases such municipal plants are 
confined to street lighting and may not do com- 
mercial business. Allowance must be made also 
for the fact that many municipal plants have had 
a struggle to exist in the face of unsympathetic 
public opinion. Again, in England considera- 
tion must be given to the fact that the municipal 
electric-light and_ street-railway plants have 
permanent rights, while the rights of the private 
companies operating these particular utilities 
are limited as to the length of their existence, 
many street-railway franchises expiring twenty- 
one years after they were granted. 

' “Finally, not only must it be borne in mind 
that the social and political conditions which 
characterize the two countries find expression in 
their private and public systems, but we must 
consider the difference in the nature of the two 
peoples which causes them to adopt different 
ideas and views as to the expediency of certain 
things. In other words, a measure of success in 
the municipal management of public utilities in 
England should not be regarded as necessarily 
indicating that the municipal management of the 
same utilities in this country would be followed 
by a like measure of success. Conditions are 
quite different in the two countries. 

““There are some general principles which we 
wish to present as practically the unanimous 
sentiment of our committee. 

‘First, we wish to emphasize the fact that the 
public utilities studied are so constituted that it is 
impossible for them to be regulated 
by competition. Therefore, they 
must be controlled and regulated by 
the government; or they must be left 
to do as they please; or they must be 
operated by the public. There is no other course. 

one of us is in favor of leaving them to their own 
will, and the question is whether it is better to 
regulate or to operate. 

“There are no particular reasons why the 
financial results from private or public operation 
should be different if the conditions are the same. 
In each case it is a question of the proper man in 
charge of the business and of local conditions. 

‘““We are of the opinion that a public utility 
which concerns the health of the citizens should 
not be left to individuals, where the temptation 
of profit might produce disastrous results, and 
therefore it is our judgment that undertakings in 
which the sanitary motive largely enters should 
be operated by the public. 

‘“We have come to the conclusion that munici- 
pal ownership of public utilities should not be 
extended to revenue-producing industries which 
do not involve the public health, the public safety, 
public transportation, or the permanent occupa- 
tion of public streets or grounds, and that munic- 
ipal operation should not be undertaken solely 
for profit. 

“We are also of the opinion that all future 
grants to private companies for the construction 
and operation of public utilities should be ter- 
minable after a certain fixt period, and that 
meanwhile cities should have the right to pur- 
chase the property for operation, lease, or sale, 
paying its fair value. ie / 

“To carry out these recommendations effect- 
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ively and to protect the rights of the people, we 
recommend that the various states should give 
to their municipalities the authority, upon 
popular vote under reasonable regulations, to 
build and operate public utilities, or to build and 
lease the same, or to take over works already 
constructed. In no other way can the people 
be put upon a fair trading basis and obtain from 
the individual companies such rights as they 
ought to have. We believe that this provision 
will tend to make it to the enlightened self- 
interest of the public utility companies to furnish 
adequate service upon fair terms, and to this 
extent will tend to render it unnecessary for the 
public to take over the existing utilities or to 
acquire new ones. 

“Furthermore, we recommend that provision 
be made for a competent public authority, with 
power to require for all public utilities a uniform 
system of records and accounts, giving all finan- 
cial data and all information concerning the 
quality of service and the cost thereof, which 
data shall be published and distributed to the 
public like other official reports; and also that no 
stock or bonds for public utilities shall be issued 
without the approval of some competent public 
authority. 

““We also recommend the consideration of ‘the 
sliding scale,’ which has proved successful in 
some cases in England with reference to gas and 
has been adopted in Boston. By this plan the 
authorized capitalization is settled by official 
investigation, and a standard rate of dividend is 
fixt, which may be increased only when the price 
of gas has been reduced. The subway contracts 
and their operation in Boston and New York are 
also entitled to full consideration. 

“In case the management of public utilities is 
left with private companies, the public should 
retain in all cases an interest in the growth and 
profits of the future, either by a share of the 
profits or a reduction of the charges, the latter 
being preferable as it inures to the benefit of 
those who use the utilities, while a share of the 
profits benefits the taxpayers. 

“Our investigations teach us that no munici- 
pal operation is likely to be highly successful that 
does not provide for: 

“First. An executive manager with full 
responsibility, holding his position during good 
behavior. 

“Second. Exclusion of political influence and 
personal favoritism from the management of the 
undertaking. 

“Third. Separation of the finances of the 
undertaking from those of the rest of the city. 

“Fourth. Exemption from the debt limit of 
the necessary bond issues for revenue-producing 
utilities, which shall be a first charge upon the 
property and revenues of such undertaking. 

‘We wish to bring to your consideration 
the danger here in the U. S. of turning over 
these public utilities to the present government 
of some of our cities. Some, we know, are well 
governed and the situation on the whole seems to 
be improving, but they are not up to the govern- 
ment of British cities. We found in England 
and Scotland a high type of municipal govern- 
ment, which is the result of many years of struggle 
and improvement. Business men seem to take 
a pride in serving as city councilors or aldermen, 
and the government of such cities as Glasgow, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and others includes 
many of the best citizens of the city. These 
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conditions are distinctly favorable to municipal 
operation. 

“In the U. S., as is well known, there are 
many cities not in such a favorable condition. 
It is charged that the political activity of public- 
service corporations has in many instances been 
responsible for the unwillingness or inability of 
American cities to secure a higher type of public 
service. This charge we believe to be true. 
However, there seems to be an idea with many 
people that the mere taking by the city of all its 
public utilities for municipal operation will at 
once result in ideal municipal government through 
the very necessity of putting honest and com- 
petent citizens in charge. While an increase in 
the number and importance of municipal func- 
tions may have a tendency to induce men of a 
higher type to become public officials, we do not 
believe that this of itself will accomplish mu- 
nicipal reform. We are unable to recommend 
municipal ownership as a political panacea. 

“‘In many cases in the U.S. the people have 
heedlessly given away their rights and re- 
served no sufficient power of control or regulation, 
and we believe that corruption of public servants 
has sprung, in large measure, from this condition 
of things. With the regulations that we have 
advised, with the publication of accounts and 
records and systematic control, the danger of the 
corruption of public officials is very much re- 
duced.” 

The committee sums up its more important 
conclusions as follows: 

“Public utilities, whether in public or private 
hands, are best conducted under a system of 
legalized and regulated monopoly. 

“Public utilities in which the sanitary motive 
largely enters should be operated by the public. 

““The success of municipal operation of public 
utilities depends upon the existence in the city 
of a high capacity for municipal government. 

“Franchise grants to private corporations 
should be terminable after a fixt period and 
meanwhile subject to purchase at a fair value. 

‘“Municipalities should have the power to enter 
the field of municipal ownership upon popular 
vote under reasonable regulation. 

“Private companies operating public utilities 
should be subject to public regulation and exami- 
nation under a system of uniform records and 
accounts and of full publicity.” 

On the general broad subject of municipaliza- 
tion, the committee reports that the general 
expediency of either private or public ownership 
is a question that must be determined by each 
municipality in the light of local conditions. 
““What may be possible in one locality may not 
bein another. In some cities the companies may 
so serve the public as to create no dissatisfaction, 
and nothing might be gained by experimenting 
with municipal ownership. Again, the govern- 
ment of one city may be good and capable of 
taking charge of these public utilities, while in 
another it may be the reverse. In either case the 
people must remember that it requires a large 
class of able men as city officials to look after 
these matters. They must also remember that 
municipal ownership will create a large class of 
employees who may have more or less political 
influence.”’ 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP, PHILOSOPHY OF: 
If it is a good thing for ten or fifteen hundred 
people constituting a private company to own 
a street-railway or lighting system, why is it not 
a good thing for 10,000 or 15,000 Or 100,000 
people constituting a city or town—if it is a good 
thing for a private corporation, why is it not a 
good thing for a public corporation? 

Under public ownership the public gets the 
profits and control and other benefits that under 
private ownership go to a few stockholders. 

By ‘‘public ownership’? I mean real public 
ownership, not the sham variety or make-believe 
public ownership. Government ownership is 
often confused with public ownership. 
Government ownership is not pub- 


Public E i 
- lic ownership, unless the people own 
Ownership th t. Bovine R 
Definition the government. For instance, Rus- 


sia has government ownership of 
railroads, but not public ownership 
of railroads, because the government itself is a 
private monopoly. So, if a boss or ring controls 
a city, the government is in fact a private monop- 
oly, and if a street-railway or lighting plant is put 
in the hands of such a government, you would not 
get real public ownership, but one of the worst 
forms of private ownership—ownership by politi- 
cal grafters, corporation tools and corruptionists, 
masquerading as public servants. Municipal 
ownership has not as yet had a fair chance in the 
United States. Adverse laws, the prevalence of 
the spoils system, and the political influence 
of private corporations have handicapped the 
movement in this country. More 

Inthe than a thousand towns and cities 
United StatesOW" and operate electric-lighting 
plants, but very few of them are 

allowed to do commercial lighting, 

which, if permitted, would very greatly re- 
duce the cost of the service. Only twenty-nine 
gas plants of any size are operated by munici- 
palities, and in a number of cases the fullest 
success is prevented by the interference of parti- 
zanship politics and the spoils system. Only one 
street-railway in this country, that of Munroe, 
La., is operated by the public. In water-supply 
alone have our cities and towns been able to 
overcome the obstacles placed by law, politics, and. 
the corporations in the way of municipal owner- 
ship. If the companies are allowed to water 
their stock, they are willing that the municipali- 
ties should water their streets. Municipal owner- 
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ship of water-works in the U. S. grew from 6 per 
cent in 1800 to more than 60 per cent in 1900. 
Of our fifty largest cities, twenty-one originally 
built and now own their water-works, twenty 
have changed from private to public ownership, 
and only nine are now dependent on private com- 
panies for their water-supply. . 

In Great Britain the laws have been far more 
favorable to municipal ownership, and the po- 
litical influence of the private corporations far 


aah The result org been a marvel- 
ous development of public ownership. 
pene More than half the gas-supply out- 


side of London is in 
Nearly two thirds of the electric- 
lighting plants belong to the municipalities, and 
about half the street-railway undertakings are 
owned and operated by municipalities, with 
nearly 60 per cent of the total track mileage. 

After long experience with both public and 
des ownership, public sentiment in Great 

ritain is overwhelmingly in favor of the public 
operation of street-railways and 
lighting-plants. There is still some 


public hands. 


English ao F bef 
Public OPPosition, of course, chiefly from 
canttuent those who are, directly or indirectly, 


connected with public-service corpo- 
rations. It is not easy for a man who 
holds stock in a street-railway, gas or electric- 
lighting company, to see the benefits of public 
ownership. 

Careful and disinterested investigation shows 
public ownership of public utilities, under fair 
conditions, to be far superior to private owner- 
ship, both on principle and on the facts. The 
facts fall into six groups: The economic group, 
including service and finance; the labor group; 
the political group; the social group; the ethical 
group; and the civilization group. 

Looking first at the economic facts we find that 
public ownership makes lower rates than private 
ownership in the same country and operating 
under similar conditions. In 1895 
Detroit was paying $132 a year for a 


eecieas standard are lamp of 2,000 candle- 
power, burning all night and every 

night, and Boston was paying $126 

per arc. Detroit, under Mayor Pingree’s lead, 


established a municipal street-lighting system 
which cut the cost at once to $83 and has now 
reduced the cost to $52.87, including interest 
depreciation and lost taxes, according to the 
report for 1907. The lowest bid a company 
would make for a ten-year contract was $102. 
The city made its light at an average total cost 
of $65 per arc for the ten years and made a saving 
which is estimated by the department at about 
a million dollars, and amounts to at least $500,000 
on the basis of estimate least favorable to the 
city. Boston did not establish municipal owner- 
ship and is still paying almost as much for street 
arcs as she paid twelve years ago—$124 per 
standard arc; while Detroit is getting her light 
for $52.87, or a great deal less than half the 
Boston rate. 

On the average, water rentals per family served 
are 43 per cent more for private works in the 
United States than for the public systems. 

When the government took over the tele- 
hones in France, the price was cut from $120 to 
80 in Paris and from $80 to $40 in other cities. 

The government returns for electric-lighting 
works in Great Britain show average charges of 
4.88 cents per unit for the public plants, against 
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6.24 cents for the companies, or 30 per cent more 
than for the public works, and the gas returns 
for the United Kingdom show a charge of sixty 
cents per thousand for the public plants and 
sixty-six cents per thousand for the private 
plants, or ro per. cent in favor of the municipali- 
ties. The municipalization of street-railways in 
Great Britain has resulted in a great reduction of 
fares—s5o per cent in Glasgow and Manchester, 
40 per cent in Leeds, 60 per cent in Sheffield, 50 
to 60 per cent in Liverpool, etc. 

The savings to the public through reduction of 
fares in Liverpool are estimated at $1,600,000 a 
year, and in Glasgow at $4,000,000 a year; the 
total savings and net profits for twelve years of 
municipal ownership in Glasgow are estimated at 
$29,000,000. 

The extension of lines and increase of facilities 
are among the marked characteristics of the 
change from private to public operation. In 
Glasgow, for instance, during twenty-three years 
of company management of street-railways the 
lines were extended in suburban areas only 1.8 
miles, while during twelve years of municipal 
management the suburban extensions amount to 
27.9 miles. 

Municipal plants aim at fair capitalization, 
while private companies are prone to water stock 
and inflate their capital. The investigation by 
the Public Utilities Commission now 
in progress in New York has furnished 
some excellent examples of the meth- 
ods of our public-service corporations. 
The Fulton Street line, a double- 
track horse-car road, is capitalized at 
$2,553,000 a mile, or more than ten times its ac- 
tual cost. The Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth 
Street single-track horse-car lines are capitalized 
at $1,214,000 a mile, or again substantially ten 
times the cost of duplication. The Thirty-fourth 
Street cross-town double-track electric under- 
ground is capitalized at $6,472,000 a mile, or 150 
times fair value, judging by the capitalization of 
the Ninth Avenue Railroad, which is also under- 
ground electric double-track and is capitalized at 
$43,920 a mile. The Fulton, Wall & Cortlandt 
Street Ferries Railroad is capitalized at $965,607, 
tho the road was sold in 1898 for $25,000 and not 
a car has ever been run nor a rail laid—a phan- 
tom road with its capital all in the air. 

Municipal systems pay higher wages as a rule 
and work employees shorter hours than private 
systems. Glasgow’s tramways, for example, have 
raised wages 65 to 100 per cent above the former 
company level. Manchester has increased wages 
43 to 63 percent. Sheffield doubled the hourly 
wage; and Liverpool lifted wages 50 per cent. 

The following table shows how great a reduc- 
tion in the hours of labor of conductors, drivers, 
motormen, pointsmen, and inspectors has been 
accomplished by the change from private to pub- 
lic ownership of street-railways in Great Britain. 


Evils of 
Private Capi- 
talization 


Hours or LaAaBOR—BEFORE AND AFTER 


Company Municipal 
CITIES management | management 
Lopdon;: fh ieitacdecneh tite 77 to gt 60 
Liverpool... tye de dh ee am tele gi to 105 60 
Marzichester:.hrey-ok adeeb 2a 70° 54 
Glaswow iis sence eep sews 77 to 98 54 
eda said. Hevinwots eet enieas 81 60 
Sheffieldia. sainyietivey siesiehelacie tts 102 60 
Birmm@ha mite sapere... oers er go to 100 60 
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In spite of high wages and reduced charges 
public plants in many cases are able to realize 
large profits for the people; the State 
railways of Prussia, for example, and 
the tramways of Glasgow, Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, and other British 
cities. The Glasgow tramways alone 
make a profit of $2,000,000 a year 
(1907 report) above the cost of operation, and 
$1,125,000 net above interest, depreciation, and 
all other costs. 

Some public plants do not make or expect to 
make a profit, any more than a profit is expected 
from public ‘roads, parks, schools, etc. Many 
electric-lighting plants, for instance, have only 
power to light the streets, and can of course ob- 
tain no profit. Many public lighting and transit 
systems also are in small places where no profit 
can be made and where private companies would 
not establish a service at all. 

Public ownership not only tends to make low 
rates—rates closer to cost than private companies 
are likely to make—but public operation under 
fair political conditions tends also to reduce the 
cost, the normal public plant being able to secure 
considerable economies in production. 


Large Prof- 
its in Public 
Plants 


1. A public plant does not have to pay dividends on wa- 
tered stock. 

2. It does not have to pay dividends even on the actual 
investment. 

3. It does not have to retain lobbyists, or provide for the 
entertainment of councilmen or legislators, or subscribe to 
campaign funds, or bear the expenses of pushing the nom- 
ination and election of men to protect its interests or give it 
new privileges, or pay blackmail to ward off the raids of cun- 
ning legislators and officials, etc. 

4. It does not have to advertise or solicit business. 

5. Public plants are able to save expense through coor- 
dination with other departments of public service. 

6. Municipalities can borrow money at lower rates of in- 
terest than the private companies have to pay. 

7. There is often a large saving in salaries. A public plant 
pays its chief well, but does not pay the extravagant salaries 
awarded by millionaire monopolists to themselves or their 
substitutes in office. 

8. Public plants frequently gain through the higher ef- 
ficiency of better treated and more contented labor. 

g. The losses occasioned by costly strikes and lockouts do 
not burden the ledgers of public works. 

10. Damages and costs of litigation are likely to be less 
with public than with private works. Accidents are fewer 
in a system that aims at good service and safety, and treats 
its employees well. 

11. The civic interest of the people leads to other econo- 
mies through the increase of patronage and the lessening of 
waste. 

12. The cost of numerous regulative commissions and 
interminable legislative investigations into the secrets of 
private monopolies would be saved by the extension of pub- 
lic ownership. And legislation itself would cost us less were 
it not for the private monopolies. For a large part of the 
time and attention of our legislatures is given to them. 

Private ownership may claim an advantage through the 
payment of lower wages, but on broad grounds of public 
policy this is a very dubious advantage. It is like saving 
money by wearing paper clothes, or eating only one meal 
a day, 

Even on economic grounds the evidence 1s that in many 
lines of business the efficiency of well-paid Jabor is so great 
ee the cost per unit of product is less than with poorly paid 
aDOor. 

Moreover, it would be fair in many cases to compare 
municipal ownership with private ownership on the basis of 
the private wage, subtracting from the operating expenses 
of the municipal plant the excess of the public wage above 
the company wage for the same work, on the ground that 
the increase of pay under public ownership is not really a pay- 
ment for gas or electric light or transportation, but an in- 
vestment in manhood and civilization. 

But whether this is done or not, the experience of Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and other English and German cities with munici- 
pal and private tramways in the same localities, and the ex- 
perience of hundreds of cities and towns in this country and 
in Europe with municipal water-works, gas and electric plants, 
etc., abundantly confirms the conclusion pointed to by the 
above considerations as to the superior economy of public 
ownership wherever it is tried under reasonable conditions 
that permit it to work out its natural and legitimate results. 
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Public ownership of public utilities widens the 
sphere for civic activity and develops a higher 
type of citizenship, whereby political conditions 
have been much improved in communities suffi- 
ciently advanced to respond to the impulse of the 
increased weight and importance of public busi- 
ness. The public-ownership movement in Great 
Britain has formed a very important part of the 
causes that have abolished the corruption and in- 
efficiency which formerly marked municipal gov- 
ernment in that country. 

In the United States the political argument is 
one of the most powerful reasons for public own- 
ership. It removes one of the principal causes 
of corruption in our larger cities. It transfers to 
the side of good government the financial interest 
of rich and influential men who, as stockholders 
in public-service corporations, are led to aid and 
abet, or at least wink at the election of men who 
can be controlled by the corporations. 

The social argument for public ownership 
rests upon its tendency to improve the con- 
ditions of labor, secure a better diffusion of 
wealth and power, and develop finer relation- 
ships among men. The interests of the stockhold- 
ers and managers of public-service companies are, 
in large measure, opposed to the public interest 
under private ownership, while under public own- 
ership they are in harmony, for the owners and 
the public are one and the same. 

The ethical argument for public ownership is 
already foreshadowed in what precedes. A system 
which develops thought and action antagonistic to 
the public interest is not in accord with ethical 
principles. 

See articles MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP and Pus- 
LIC OWNERSHIP. FRANK ParRSONs. 


PULLMAN STRIKE, THE: This strike, some- 
times also called the Chicago strike because, 
tho it began in Pullman, it extended very widely 
and centered mainly in Chicago, is declared by 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright (‘‘Industrial Evolution of 
the United States,” p. 313) to be ‘‘probably 
the most expensive and far-reaching labor con- 
troversy which can properly be classed among 
the historic controversies of this generation.”’ 

This account of the strike is based upon the 
findings of the report of the commission ap- 
pointed by the president July 26, 1894, to in- 
vestigate the strike. 

It began May 11, 1894, and grew out of a 
demand of certain employees of the Pullman 
Company for a restoration of the 
wages paid during the previous year. 


Sepia he During 1893 the wages of the em- 
ployees had been considerably re- 

F duced. How much is a matter of 
dispute. According to the statement before the 


commission of Mr. T. H. Wickes, the second vice- 
president of the company: 


The average reduction of wages between April, 1893, and 
April, 1894, for journeymen mechanics was 225 per cent, 
and the average reduction for all other shop employees, 
excluding all the superintendents, foremen, and shop-office 
force, was 114 per cent. The average reduction for all shop 
employees, excluding all the superintendents, foremen, and 
shop-office force, was 19 per cent. - 


According to the finding of the commission the 
cut in wages averaged 25 per cent on an average 
pay for the year ending July 1, 1893, of $613.86 
for 4,497 employees. At the company’s figures 
the reduction was a very serious one. Says the 
report: “‘Some witnesses swear that at times 
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for the work done in two weeks the employees 
received in checks from four cents to $1 over 
and above their rent. The company has not 
produced its checks in rebuttal.” 

The cause for the cut-down assigned by the 
company was the deprest state of business. Said, 
Mr. Wickes before the commission: 


From Aug. 1, 1893, to May 1, 1894, our net loss on accepted 
bids was $52,069.03, and the net estimated loss on un- 
accepted bids was $18,303.56. We had tried to get work for 
our employees by bidding for work the estimated shop cost 
of which was $2,775,481.81, and we only got contracts for 
work the estimated shop cost of which is $1,421,205.75. We 
had been underbid on work the estimated shop cost of which 
was $1,354,276.06, notwithstanding that our bids on $1,057,- 
355-97 of that amount not only excluded all profit, but 
showed a loss, based as they were on the reduced scale of 
wages. 


Says the commission’s report: 


Some reduction of wages in all departments was of course 
pee under the circumstances, but a uniform reduction as 
etween departments so differently situated in reference to 
revenue as the car-building and repair departments was not 
relatively just and fair toward the repair-shop employees... . 
During all of this reduction and its attendant suffering none 
of the salaries of the officers, managers, or superintendents 
were reduced. Reductions in these would not have been so 
severely felt, would have shown good faith, would have re- 
lieved the harshness of the situation, and would have evinced 
genuine sympathy with labor in the disasters of the times. 
Figs hile reducing wages the company made no reduction 
in rents. Its position is that the two matters are distinct, 
and that none of the reasons urged as justifying wage reduction 
by it as an employer can be considered by the company as a 
landlord. 

The company claims that it is simply legitimate business 
to use its position and resources to hire in the labor market 
as cheaply as possible, and at the same time to keep rents up 
regardless of what wages are paid to its tenants or what 
similar tenements rent for elsewhere; to avail itself to the full 
extent of business depression and competition in reducing 
wages and to disregard these same conditions as to rents. 
No valid reason is assigned for this position except simply 
that the company had the power and the legal right to do it. 


The company, as a whole, was prosperous. 
The commission’s report says the corporation was 
organized in 1867, with a capital of $1,000,000. It has 
grown until its present paid-up capital is $36,000,000. Its 
prosperity has enabled the company for over twenty years 
to pay 2 per cent quarterly dividends, and, in addition, to 
lay up a surplus of nearly $25,000,000 of undivided profits. 
From 1867 to 1871 dividends ranging from 9% to 12 per cent 
per annum were paid. For the year ending July 31, 1893, 
the dividends were $2,520,000, and the wages $7,223,719.51. 
For the year ending July 31, 1894, the dividends were $2,880,- 
ooo, and the wages $4,471,701.39. 


The reply of the company was that it did allow 
rents to accumulate in arrears, and that as to 
the business depression and loss it did bear 


its full share by eliminating from its estimates the use of 
capital and machinery, and in many cases going even below 
that and taking work at considerable loss, notably the fifty- 
five Long Island cars, which was the first large order of 
passenger-cars let since the great depression, and which was 
sought for by practically all the leading car-builders in the 
eeaniey, Watanent of Mr. Pullman, Chicago Herald, June 
26, 1894). 


This leads us, however, to consider the relation 
of the strikers at Pullman to the American Rail- 
way Union and the general railway strike that 
resulted. 


Tue AMERICAN RariLway UNION (q. v.) 


This is an association of railroad employees, 
organized at Chicago on June 20, 1893, for the 
purpose of including all railway employees born 
of white parents in one great brotherhood. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Eugene V. Debs, it had 
grown very strong, particularly by winning a 
strike on the Great Northern. In March, 1894, 
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the Pullman employees voted to join the Ameri- 
can Railway Union. The commission report 
says this was not wise, but adds: 

It is undoubtedly true that the officers and directors of the 
American Railway Union did not want a strike at Pullman, 
and that they advised against it, but the exaggerated idea 
of the power of the union, which induced the workmen at 
Pullman to join the order, led to their striking against this 
advice. Having struck, the union could do nothing less, 
upon the theory at its base, than support them. 


There was, however, to say the least, some 
excuse for the American Railway Union to secure 
the Pullman men. The railways around Chicago 
were banded together. Wages were being sys- 
tematically reduced. If all railroad employers 
were to band together, it seemed necessary for all 
railway employees to band together. To the 
Pullman employees, to join the American Railway 
Union seemed their one chance of victory. Alone 
they were helpless and hopeless. Wages were 
being steadily reduced, below the level of exist- 
ence. Those who criticize the general strike 
must remember that it was a battle for life, and 
the one hope of success. A mere local strike was 
absolutely without hope, and therefore more 
foolish than a general strike. The General 
Managers’ Association, representing twenty-four 
roads centering or terminating in Chicago, was 
organized in 1886, long before the American Rail- 
way Union. 

Beginning its ‘‘active life’’ in 1886, its main 
business was to determine a common policy to- 
ward the public as to freight rates, etc., but it 
dealt incidentally with wages. 

Strengthened thus by mutual aid, various roads 
made reductions of wages here and there. 

Thus, to say the least, there was some excuse 
for the railroad employees of the country band- 
ing together. It was not a question of Pullman 
alone. The strike affected the interests of every 
railroad man in the country. Without the general 
resistance they made, wages everywhere, under 
the deprest condition of business, would have 
been lowered much more than they were. 

The Pullman Car Company, however, refused 
to recognize the American Railway Union. 


Between June oth and June 26th a regular convention of 
the American Railway Union was held with open doors at 
Chicago, representing 465 local unions and about 150,000 
members, as claimed. The Pullman matter was publicly 
discust at these meetings before and after its committees 
above mentioned reported their interviews with the Pullman 
Company. On June 21st the delegates, under instructions 
from their local unions, unanimously voted that the members 
of the union should stop handling Pullman cars on June 26th 
unless the Pullman Company would consent to arbitration. 
On June 26th the boycott and strike began. The strike on 
the part of the railroad employees was a sympathetic one. 
No grievances against the railroads had been presented by 
their employees, nor did the American Railway Union declare 
any such grievances to be any cause whatever of the strike. 
To simply boycott Pullman cars would have been an in- 
congruous step for the remedy of complaints of railroad 
employees. Throughout the strike the strife was simply over 
handling Pullman cars, the men being ready to do their duty 
otherwise. .. . 

After June 26th the officers and agents of the union man- 
aged and urged on the strike at every available point upon 

the railroads centering at Chicago, until it 

reached proportions far in excess of their 

The General] Otiginal anticipations, and led to disorders 

Strik eyond even their control. Urgent solicita- 

e tions and appeals to strike and to stand firm 

continued in the many public meetings held 

each day in and about Chicago, and appeared 
in the telegrams sent about the country. ... 


Bradstreet’s estimated the losses to the country 
at large to be about $80,000,000. The city police, 
the county sheriffs, the state militia, United 
States deputy marshals, and regulars from the 
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U.S. army were all brought into the controversy. 
The U. S. troops were sent to Chicago to protect 
federal property and to prevent destruction in 
the carrying of the mails, to prevent interference 
with interstate commerce, and to enforce the 
decrees and mandates of the federal courts. 
They took no part in any attempt to suppress 
the strike, nor could they, as such matters belong 
to the city and state authorities. The police of 
the city were used to suppress riots and protect 
the property of citizens, and the state militia 
was called in for the same seryice. The total of 
these forces employed during the continuance of 
the strike was 14,186. It was claimed by some 
that the calling out of the federal troops was un- 
necessary and an invasion of state rights; they 
being called out simply to please the corporations 
and intimidate the strikers. 

Another element that entered into the matter 
was the issue of injunctions (q.v.). Says the 
report: 


On July 7th the principal officers of the American Railway 
Union were indicted, arrested, and held under $10,000 bail. 
Upon July 13th they were attached for contempt of the U. S. 
Court in disobeying an injunction issued on July 2d and 
served on the 3d and 4th, enjoining them, among other things, 
from compelling or inducing by threats, intimidation, per- 
suasion, force, or violence, railroad employees to refuse or 
fail to perform their duties. It is seriously questioned, and 
with much force, whether courts have jurisdiction to enjoin 
citizens from “ persuading’’ each other in industrial or other 


QUELCH, HENRY: English Socialist; editor of 
Justice; born 1858, Hungerford, Berkshire. He 
went to London in 1872. Worked in various oc- 
cupations.. In connection with the great dock 
strike of 1889, he organized and was the first 
secretary of the South Side Labor Protection 
League, resigning the secretaryship in 1892 in 
order to take the position he at present occupies. 
Has several times been unsuccessful candidate 
for Parliament. He has been arrested and 
prosecuted for his connection with strikes and 
labor agitation. Has been a member of every 
International Socialist Congress since 1889. Mr. 
Quelch is a Social Democrat and Marxist, and 
from its formation in 1881 has been a member of 
the Social Democratic Federation in England. 
Author: Various pamphlets, ‘‘Trades-Unionism, 
Cooperation, and Social Democracy’’; ‘‘Eco- 
nomics of Labor’’; ‘‘Social Democracy and the 
Armed Nation,’ etc. Address: 37A Clerkenwell 
Green, London, E. C., England. 


QUESNAY, FRANCOIS: Political economist; 
born Mérey, France, 1694. Studying medicine 
at Paris, became first physician to Louis XV.; 
was even more famous as an economic thinker, and 
one of the principal founders of the school of the 
physiocrats (q. v.) and coiner of the term political 
economy. He died at Versailles in 1774. Dr. 
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matters of common interest. However, it is generally 
recognized among good citizens that a mandate of a court is 
to be obeyed until it is modified and corrected by the court 
that issued it. 


As a result, Debs and his comrades were con- 
victed of contempt of court, and, without jury 
trial, imprisoned (see Dress); the friends of the 
railroads believing that it ‘‘served the strikers 
right’’; others believing it a dastardly and dan- 
gerous attack on the right of every man to trial 
before jury. 

July 26, 1894, the president appointed a com- 
mission consisting of Carroll D. Wright, John D. 
Keenan of New York, and Nicholas E. Worthing- 
ton of Illinois, who heard evidence and testimony 
as to the causes, facts, and lessons of the strike. 
The report so favored the strikers that it was de- 
scribed in Harper's Weekly, Nov. 24, 1894, as 
‘Revolutionary Statesmanship.”’ As a result a 
bill for arbitration in railway strikes was laid 
before Congress, for an account of which, see 
STRIKES. 


REFERENCES: Report on the Chicago Strike of June and July, 
1894, by the U. S. Strike Commission, 1895; Pullman 
Company's Statement (1894). Both of these, and an 
analysis by Prof. W. J. Ashley of Harvard, with a complete 
bibliography of the strike, were collected and published 
by the Church Social Union in 1895. 


(See also the articles StrRikES; RAILROADS; 


INJUNCTIONS.) 


Ingram says of Quesnay in his ‘‘ History of Polit- 
ical Economy”’: 


The publications in which Quesnay expounded his system 
were the , following: Two articles on ‘“‘Fermiers’’ and on 
“Grains’’ in the “‘ Encyclopédie”’ of Diderot and D’ Alembert 
(17, 56, 1757); a discourse on the law of nature i in the *‘ Physioc- 
ratie’’ of Dupont de Nemours (1768); ‘*Maximes Générales de 
Gouvernement Economique d’un Royaume a fee (1758). 
and the simultaneously published ‘‘Tableau Economique 
avec son Explication, ou Extrait des conomies Royales 
de Sully’’ (with the celebrated motto, ‘ “pauyres | aysans, 
pauvre royaume; pauvre royaume, pauvre roi ata ialogue 
sur le Commerce et les Travaux des Artisans”’ ; and other 
minor pieces. The ‘Tableau Economique,” tho on account 
of its dryness and abstract form it met with little general 
favor, may be considered the principal manifesto of the 
school. It was regarded by the followers of Quesnay as 
entitled to a place among the foremost products of human 
wisdom, and is named by the elder Mirabeau, in a passage 
quoted by Adam Smith, as one of the three great inventions 
which have contributed most to the stability of political soci- 
eties, the other two being those of writing and of money. Its 
object was to exhibit by means of certain formulas the way in 
which the products of agriculture, which is the only source of 
wealth, would in a state of perfect liberty be distributed 
among the several classes of the community (namely, the pro- 
ductive classes of the proprietors and cultivators of land, and 
the unproductive class composed of manufacturers and mer- 
chants), and to represent by other formula the modes of 
distribution which take place under systems of governmental 
restraint and regulation, with the evil results arising to the 
whole society from different degrees of such violations of the 
natural order. It follows from Quesnay’s theoretic views 
that. the one thing deserving the solicitude of the practical 
economist and the statesman is the increase of the net product; 
and he infers also, what Smith afterward affirmed on not quite 
the same ground, that the interest of the landowner is 
“strictly and inseparably connected with the general interest 
of the society.” 
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RAIFFEISEN, FRIEDRICH WILHELM: 
Founder of cooperative savings and loan associa-~ 
tions in the country districts of Germany. (See 
CoopERATION.) Born 1818 in Hamin, he chose 
the military career, but entered the civil ser- 
vice, and became successively mayor in several 
small towns. In 1846-47 he established a 
Konsum-Verein in Weyerbusch. In 1865 he was 
pensioned, and devoted himself entirely to the 
expansion of savings and loan:associations. He 
established the first one in 1849 at Flammersfeld 
to free the peasants from the tyranny of usurers. 
During the “ sixties” he established many new so- 
cieties, and coordinated them in a central bureau 
at Neuwied. Under his management the in- 
stitution spread rapidly over Germany. (See 
CoorERATION.) In 1879 he founded a paper for 
the furtherance of his plans, which still exists. 
He died March 11, 1888, at Heddesdorf. Author 
of several works on savings and loan associations, 
e. g., “Die Darlehnskassenvereine als Mittel zur 
Abhilfe der Not der Landlichen Bevolkerung,”’ 
1866. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. See Rai_ways, page 
1ogt; also AMERICAN Raitways vs. THE Pus- 


LIC, page 1054. 


RAILWAY LABOR LEGISLATION (see also 
RAILWAYS and RAILWAY PROBLEMS). 


Tue UNITED STATES 


The railway labor laws enacted by the various 
states and by the federal government have, with 
few exceptions, the object of protecting the health 
and safety and the rights of employees, and of 
reducing to a minimum the liability of the trav- 
eling public to accidents and inconvenience on 
account of acts of employees. They may be 
considered under five groups, namely: Laws (1) 
regulating the employment of certain classes of 
persons, (2) prohibiting certain acts of railway 
employees, (3) protecting the rights of railway 
employees, (4) requiring certain mechanical 
equipment on railways for the protection of the 
health and safety of employees, (5) concerning 
the reporting and investigating of accidents to 
employees. 

Some of the laws included in the third, fourth, 
and fifth groups have received the attention of 
the federal Congress, and apply to all railways 
engaged in interstate commerce. In all other 
cases the laws apply only to railway labor within 
the borders of those states in which the laws have 
been enacted. 

Most of the railway labor laws apply only to 
steam-railways, but there are others which apply, 
or may be construed as applying, also to street- 
railways. Others apply only to street-railways. 
In this outline these laws are considered together. 

The laws concerning employment are enacted 
to secure the appointment of proper persons in 
positions of responsibility and to prevent them 
from becoming incapacitated from overwork 
while on duty. 


To this end the law of Alabama requires th* examination 
and licensing of train dispatchers, conductors, firemen, flag- 
men, brakemen, trackmen, and switchmen. In Massachu- 
setts and Ohio employees in positions which require them to 
distinguish form or color signals must be examined for color- 
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blindness or defective sight, and be supplied with certificates 
of qualification. In Georgia telegraph operators must be 
examined and obtain certificates of competency. In Ohio 
conductors of trains must have had at least two years’ ex- 
perience as conductors or brakemen, locomotive engineers 
three years’ experience as locomotive firemen, and flagmen 
two years’ experience as brakemen. In New York persons 
employed as motormen or gripmen must be examined and 
thoroughly instructed, and in Washington they must have at 
least three days’ instruction before being permitted to take 
charge of cars. In Minnesota and New York illiterates are 
prohibited from being employed or from accepting employ- 
ment as locomotive engineers. In Colorado, Georgia, and 
New York telegraph operators who are entrusted with the 
transmission of orders for the movement of trains must be at 
least eighteen years of age and have one year's experience 
as telegraph operators. 

Statutes limiting the hours of labor of railway employees 
have been enacted in twenty-three states. The states of 


Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 

New York, Ohio, and Texas, and the Territory 

Hours of Arizona have laws limiting the hours of 

of Labor labor on steam-railways. These laws take 


the form of prescribing the number of hours 
of rest that must be allowed conductors, en- 
gineers, firemen, and other trainmen on rail- 
roads, exceptions being generally made in cases of extraor- 
dinary emergencies. In Colorado and Georgia 10 hours’ 
rest must be permitted after 16 and 13 hours of continuous 
service, respectively. In Arizona and Minnesota the period 
of rest is 9 hours. Inall the other states it is 8 hours. In 
Florida the prescribed period of rest must be granted after 13 
hours of continuous service; in Minnesota after 14 hours; in 
Ohio after 15 hours; in Arizona, Arkansas, Indiana, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Texas after 16 hours; in Nebraska after 18 
hours, and in Michigan and New York after 24 hours. 

In New York ro hours constitute a legal day’s labor in the 
operation of steam-railways, extra compensation being re- 
quired for overtime. This provision does not apply where 
the mileage system of running trains is in operation. 


The second group consists of laws passed for 
the purpose of protecting the railroad companies 
and the public from such acts of carelessness, vio- 
lence, or inattention to duty on the part of em- 
ployees as might endanger life or property or 
cause inconvenience tothe public. The penalties 
in these cases are usually severe, the offenses being 
sometimes regarded as felonies. 


Twenty-three states and territories have passed laws pro- 
viding penalties of from a few months’ to fifteen years’ im- 
prisonment, or fines ranging from $50 to $5,000, for acts of 

negligence, carelessness, want of skill, dis- 
obedience of orders, etc., on the part of en- 


Acts of | gineers, conductors, brakemen, switch-tenders, 
Railway train dispatchers, telegraph operators, motor- 
men on street-railways, or other persons in the 

Employees railway service, resulting in death or injury 


to persons or property. In Illinois a penalty 

is provided for negligently injuring or frighten- 
ing horses, etc., or destroying or injuring trunks and other 
baggage by baggage-masters, express agents, stage-drivers, 
etc. 

Of the various subjects considered under this head that of 
intoxication of railway employees has received the most at- 
tention by the different legislatures, twenty-seven states and 
territories having passed laws on this subject. In most of 
these states the laws provide that locomotive engineers, con- 
ductors, switch-tenders, train dispatchers, or other persons in 
charge of locomotives, trains, cars, or switches who are in- 
toxicated while on duty are guilty of a misdemeanor. In 
Mississippi and Vermont this act is made a felony. In Cali- 
fornia and Missouri it is a felony if an accident results or life 
or property is endangered. In Illinois, Michigan, and Ver- 
mont the employment as conductors, engineers, etc., of 
persons addicted to drinking intoxicating beverages is pro- 
hibited. Ina number of states the laws concerning intoxica- 
tion also apply to motormen and drivers on street-cars. 

The remaining laws coming within this group are directed 
against acts of employees in furtherance of strikes or other 
labor disputes which might result in injury to property or 
danger or inconvenience to the public. In seven states it isa 
misdemeanor for persons in charge of locomotives, cars, or 
trains to abandon them at any point other than their destina- 
tion. In nine states it is a misdemeanor to obstruct, injure, 
or delay transportation by violence, intimidation, or other 
interference with employees. In four states it is a mis- 
demeanor for employees in furtherance of strikes or other 
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disputes on other roads to refuse to move the locomotives or 
cars of those roads, 


A number of states have enacted special laws 
for the safeguarding of the interests of employees. 

Twelve states make the railroad companies 
liable for the wage debts of contractors. 

The statutes concerning the wages 
of railway employees are considered 


ee in the chapter on wages. 
Mniplavens A federal statute of June 1, 1898, 


relating to the arbitration of labor 
-disputes between common carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce and their em- 
ployees, has the following provisions concerning 
the rights of employees: 


Src. 9. Whenever receivers appointed by federal courts 
are in ths possession and control of railroads, the employees 
upon such railroads shall have the right to be heard in such 
courts upon all questions affecting the terms and conditions 
of their employment, through the officers and representa- 
tives of their associations, whether incorporated or unincor- 
porated, and no reduction of wages shall be made by such 
receivers without the authority of the court therefor upon 
notice to such employees, said notice to be not less than 
twenty days before the hearing upon the receivers’ petition 
or application, and to be posted upon all customary bulletin 
boards along or upon the railway operated by such receiver or 
receivers. ; R 

Sec. ro. Any employer subject to the provisions of this 
act, and any officer, agent, or receiver of such employer who 
shall require any employee, or any person seeking employ- 
ment, as a condition of such employment, to enter into an 
agreement, either written or verbal, not to become or remain 
a member of any labor corporation, association, or organiza- 
tion; or shall threaten any employee with loss of employment, 
or shall unjustly discriminate against any employee because 
of his membership in such a labor corporation, association, 
or organization; or who shall require any employee or any 
person seeking employment, as a condition of such employ- 
ment, to enter into a contract whereby such employee or 
applicant for employment shall agree to contribute to any 
fund for charitable, social, or beneficial purposes, to release 
such employer from legal liability for any personal injury by 
reason of any benefit received from such fund beyond the 
proportion of the benefit arising from the employer’s con- 
tribution to such fund; or who shall, after having discharged 
an employee, attempt or conspire to prevent such employee 
from obtaining employment; or who shall, after the quitting 
of an employee, attempt or conspire to prevent such employee 
from obtaining employment, is hereby declared to be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof in any court 
of the United States of competent jurisdiction in the district 
in which such offense was committed, shall be punished for 
each offense by a fine of not less than $100 and not more than 
$1,000. 


In Arkansas and Missouri it is a misdemeanor 
for any person to make false charges against a 
railway employee with regard to the receipt of 
money for fare, etc. 

The State of Kansas has a statute making special 
provision by which railway employees may be 
enabled to vote in any part of the state when ab- 
sent from the legal residence on railway business 
on election day. 

In Massachusetts it is unlawful to divulge the 
names of railway employees who make com- 
plaints concerning safety appliances, etc. 

The statutes coming within the fourth group are 
intended for the protection of the health and safety 
of railway employees. The dangerous character 
of their employment calls for legislation requiring 
such mechanical appliances as will reduce their 
liability to injury toaminimum. For this reason 
considerable attention has been given to this kind 
of legislation both by the federal Congress and 
by the different state legislatures. 

The federal government has a law requiring 

all common carriers engaged in inter- 

Health and state commerce to supply their trains 

Safety with automatic couplers and power 
brakes and certain other safety ap- 
pliances, for minimizing danger. 
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In addition to the federal statute which gov- 
erns common carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce, ten states have laws requiring automatic 
couplers on railway trains, fourteen states have 
laws requiring air or power brakes on locomotives 
and cars, three states have laws requiring grab- 
irons on sides of box cars, and one state has a law 
regulating the height of draw-bars on cars. These 
laws apply in some cases only to passenger trains, 
in some only to freight trains, and in others to all 
trains. 

Thirteen states require the blocking of frogs, 
switches, and guard rails; eleven states require 
bridge guards or telltales at approaches to bridges, 
tunnels, etc.; ten states regulate the height of 
bridges and wires over railway tracks or trolley 
wires over street-car tracks; New York requires 
safety switches on main line tracks, and prohibits 
the use of ‘‘coal jimmies,’’ and Vermont requires 
ladders or steps to be placed at the end or inside of 
cars. In Ohio full crews are required on freight 
and passenger trains, and in South Carolina there 
must be at least one brakeman to every two cars 
on passenger trains, except when power brakes 
are used, and one brakeman on the last car of 
every freight train. In Arizona, on grades of 
over ninety-five feet to the mile on mountain 
divisions, there must be at least one brakeman for 
every 600 tons. In Michigan printed copies of 
rules and regulations must be furnished to em- 
ployees, and in New York and Ohio railroad 
companies are required to make reports to the 
railroad commissioners showing the number of 
safety appliances with which their roads have been 
equipped. Ohio prohibits the erection of any 
crane, chute, etc., within eighteen inches of the 
nearest point of contact with the cab of any loco- 
motive. Arkansas requires the construction of 
shelters for workmen at division points. 

Twenty-seven states have laws requiring 
street-railway companies to have enclosed plat- 
forms on the front of cars for the protection of 
motormen, gripmen, or drivers. 

A federal law requires common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to make regular 
reports of accidents to the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. In Alabama, Connec- 

: ticut, Michigan, Mississippi, South 
Accidents Carolina, and Vermont accidents must 
be reported to the railroad commis- 

sioners. In Mississippi accidents causing delay 


or injuries must be telegraphed and a written 
report made afterward to the railway commission. 
In South Carolina accidents causing injury to 
persons must be reported immediately to an 
accessible physician and notice given in writing 
to the railway commissioners within twenty-four 
hours. 

Four states have laws requiring railroad com- 
missioners to investigate accidents to railway 
employees. Massachusetts has a law requiring 
railroad companies to run workmen’s trains at 
specified hours of the day. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In Great Britain the conduct of railway em- 
ployees while on duty is regulated by an act 
passed in 1840 which provides that any engine- 
driver, guard, porter, or other employee of a rail- 
way company is liable to arrest for intoxication 
while on duty, or for committing any offense 
against the regulations, or for wilfully, mali- 
ciously, or negligently doing or omitting to do 
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any act whereby life, limb, or the works of the 
railway are endangered. The penalty may be 
imprisonment, either with or without hard labor, 
for a term not exceeding two months, or a fine of 
not more than £2 ($9.73). 

The hours of labor of railway employees are not 
fixt by law, but an act passed July 27, 1893, 
provides that the Board of Trade is authorized 
to investigate representations that the employees 
of any railway company are required to work for 
an excessive number of hours, or that sufficient in- 
tervals of rest are not allowed, or that insufficient 
relief is afforded in the matter of Sunday labor. 
If the investigation discloses reasonable grounds 
for complaint, the Board of Trade may direct the 
company to submit a schedule of service such as 
will bring the actual hours of labor within reason- 
able limits, regard being had for all the circum- 
stances of the traffic and the nature of the work. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


With regard to the conditions of employment 
on railways the German Empire has from time to 
time promulgated special decrees and ordinances. 
The following regulations fixing the minimum 
requirements for applicants for positions in the 
State railway service were promulgated by the 
imperial chancellor, March 8, 1906: 


Employees entering service for the first time must be not 
less than twenty-one nor more than forty years ofage. Males 
more than forty years old who are partially incapacitated 
may be employed as watchmen, porters, platform attendants, 
and gatemen; and females more than forty years of age may 
serve as gatekeepers and station attendants. Technically 
skilled machinists may act as locomotive firemen before com- 
pleting their twenty-first year. Other exceptions are allow- 
able only on action by the local authorities. 

The general requirements for employment include physical 
capacity, good hearing and sight, ability to distavaiah colors, 
and satisfactory character. Officials must be able to read 
German and Roman print and script, to write legibly in 
German, and, where necessary in their Gah ey to com- 
pute in the four elementary operations. etailed provision 
is made in the case of each class of employees, as watchmen, 
porters, brakemen, engineers, etc., giving the specific require- 
ments as to knowledge of particular duties and of the appli- 
ances with which each must work; and for the higher classes of 
employment, the length of preliminary employment in the 
lower grades, and the periods of training and of probationary 
service that must precede permanent appointments. The 
restrictions as to probationary employment and age limits do 
not apply in the case of those officials and employees who are 
connected with the military branch of the railway service. 

On the State railways of Prussia and Hesse, as prescribed 
by a law of April 1, 1902, the personnel is classed either as 
officials of the State or as employees for wages. Nominations 
are, in general, for a probationary period, followed by a rev- 
ocable contract, and subsequently, in proper cases, by a 
permanent appointment. Until permanent appointment, 
unless in exceptional cases, all engagements are made under 
conditions of monthly wage payments. 

Applicants for positions definitely provided for in the bud- 
gets must meet the required conditions, especially those as to 
prescribed examinations. Ticket stampers and other station 
employees, locomotive and train employees, switchmen, 
watchmen, road employees, and the like are not enumerated 
in the budgets, and are employed under revocable contracts. 
Agents of the lower and middle grades employed in budget 
positions may take permanent appointments after they have 
served satisfactorily for at least five years. 

A law of July 14, 1888, ccntains the provision that em- 
ployees on Prussian State railways must have no affiliation 
with societies opposed to law and order. ; 

A decree of the Prussian Minister of Public Works issued 
Dec. 17, 1894, and subsequently amended in various points, 
forbids workmen employed in the State railway service to 
engage in their leisure time in work in the private interests of 
railway officials, and especially of those to whom are en- 
trusted the employment and discharge of workmen or the 
inspection and management of the service. Written per- 
mission is required for specific persons and occasions, if 
exceptions are at all allowed. 

Provisions as to the termination of the labor contract of 
railway employees in Prussia were made in the law of July 14, 
1888, which provide that such contract may, in the absence 
of special agreements to the contrary, be terminated by 
either party without notice within the first four weeks of 
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service, and after this time, but without preventing an earlier 

release in cases of mutual agreement, on notice by either 

party given fourteen days in advance. If any other than the 
rescribed term of notice is agreed upon, it must be the same 
or both parties. 

Dismissal without this notice of fourteen days may’ take 
place when an employee has used deception in the matter of 
the labor contract; if he is guilty of theft, embezzlement, 
immorality, etc.; if he leaves work without authority, or 
persistently neglects his duty; if he is careless 
with lights or fire in the face of warnings; if he 
is guilty of violence or gross acts of injury to 
his superiors, their deputies, or members of 
their families, or of deliberate and illegal acts 
which cause injury to the management or to 
his fellow workmen. Such discharge is not 
allowable after the facts have been known to a superior for 
more than one week. Before the discharge takes effect the 
employee is to have opportunity to make a statement and to 
establish the facts in the case at a hearing. Witnesses may be 
brought in where needful, and proofs may be submitted in 
writing. 

A workman may leave the service without notice if he be- 
comes unable to work; if his wages are not paid when due, or 
if his superior defrauds him; if the work exposes life or health 
to discovered dangers not known at the time of entering into 
the contract; if his superiors or members of their families 
are guilty of acts or attempts of an illegal or immoral nature 
against him or his family, or if they or their deputies commit 
acts of violence or gross injury to him or members of his 
family. For the last-named cause action must be taken 
within one week after the facts come to the employee’s knowl- 
edge, in order to justify withdrawal without notice. 

Damages for unwarranted discharge without notice may be 
allowed only in so far as actual injury results, and only to the 
amount of the consequent loss in wages for the period of 
notice. This will not be allowed where other employment 
was immediately secured. 


Employ- 
ment 


With regard to the hours of labor on railways 
in Germany, a law of the Confederated States, 
enacted in 1899, prescribes for locomotive em- 
ployees (engineers and firemen) a workday of 
not more than ten hours’ length on a monthly 
average. 


If the service is light, however, as on secondary roads, it 
may be 11 hours long. No single day of work may exceed 
16 hours in length. In case of such length, service must 
be broken by rest periods and followed by a prolonged rest, to 
be passed at home and to be at night if possible. The time 
of route service may in no case exceed 1o hours, including 
stops at stations where employees cannot leave their posts, 
and including also the time for taking up and turning over 
their work and for coming from their homes and returning. 
If the work is continuous or exhausting, the average day is 
reduced to 8 hours and the maximum to 10. 

The provisions as to train employees are practically iden- 
tical with the above, except that the average workday is 
given a length of rr hours. 

Where station service is exacting and continuous, 8 hours 
constitute the average day’s work, with a maximum of to 


hours. In other cases the average may be 12 hours, witha 
maximum of 14; or, if the service is light and 

broken by long rests, it may be extended by 

Hours way of exception to as long as 16 hours. 


Gatekeepers and guards at minor stopping 

places may be employed for not more than 14 
hours daily, unless where the service is light, when the day 
may be fixt at 16 hours. If gatekeepers can reside only at 
a distance from their posts, the time required to go to and 
from work is included in the work-time. 

The rest periods include only the time when employees are 
exempt from duty and from preparation therefor, and must 
continue without interruption, in order to be counted as such 
within the meaning of the law, for at least 8 hours in the 
case of station employees and gatekeepers, and for 8 hours 
for train and locomotive employees, if the time is spent at 
home, or 6 hours if away from home. For these latter 
classes, however, the 6- or 8-hour period will be counted as 
rest only when falling between periods of service which are 

receded or followed by a rest of at least 10 hours’ length at 
ome. Shorter periods than those designated above are to 
be included in the account of the time spent in service. 

Every active employee in regular service is entitled to two 
holidays per month; or, if service is light, to one holiday. 
These days must be not less than 24 hours in length. 

Night-work may be engaged in for not more than 7 nights 
consecutively. 

In Prussia it is provided that employees whose duties 
require labor on Sundays and feast-days must be given 
opportunity to attend worship every second, or at most every 
third, Sunday. If the semimonthly holidays prescribed by 
the general law cannot beso arranged as to suffice for such at- 
tendance, other time is to be allowed therefor without being 
counted as absence from service or as rest-time, 
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As regards the wages to be paid railway em- 
ployees, a Prussian regulation of July 14, 1888, 
lays down the general rule that wages of State 
railway employees will be paid for only the time 
Z actually worked. In cases of tem- 
porary cessation from work, however, 
without fault of the employee, he 
may, if married or having a depend- 
ent family, receive two thirds pay for 
not more than fourteen days, after the manner of 
a military furlough, provided he has been in the 
service for at least one year. Workmen absent 
on account of the performance of military or civic 
duties receive wages for the period of necessary 
absence. In cases where personal concerns cause 
absence the allowance of wages rests with the 
management. Time lost without excuse may be 
adjusted for by deductions from pay, the man- 
agement retaining the control of such matters 
entirely in their own hands, as well as that of 
adjustments for overtime work. Workmen regu- 
larly entrusted with the duties of subordinate offi- 
cials receive pay for lost rest-days. Pay for the 
allowed rest periods and for the time granted 
for attendance at church is also given to such 
employees as are regularly employed in duties 
requiring them to work on Sundays and feast- 
days. 

Railway employees in Germany do not have 
the right of making agreements or combinations 
among themselves for the purpose of procuring 
better wages or conditions of work, as are en- 
joyed by other classes of workmen by virtue of 
section 152 of the imperial industrial code. Sec- 
tion 182 of the Prussian industrial code prohibits 
railway employees from making agreements for 
the purpose of stopping or delaying work. 


Wage 
. Payments 


FRANCE 


In France the employment of engineers and 
firemen is restricted by a decree of March 1, 1901, 
to such persons as have procured certificates of 
capacity in a form determined by the minister 
of public works. 


The hours of labor and rest of engineers, firemen, and 
employees engaged in train service were fixt by decrees 
bearing date of Nov. 4, 1899, amended May 20, 1902, and 
May 9, 1906. An order applying to station employees was 
issued on Nov. 23, 1899, while the hours of labor of 
those engaged in the supervision and maintenance of way 
are regulated by an order of Oct. 10, 1901. All the above 
were issued by the minister of public works and are applicable 
to the railroads controlled by the State and by the companies 
operating the principal systems of the country. The enforce- 
ment of the regulations as to the hours of labor of engineers, 
firemen, and train and station employees on State railways is 
entrusted, by an order of Feb. 13, 1901, to ‘“‘committees of 
labor,’ made up of the heads of the various departments 
concerned and of representative employees. 

From 1883 to the dates named above the hours of labor 
of engineers, firemen, conductors, and brakemen had been 
fixt at not more than 12 hours daily, including the time 
of their obligatory nresence at duty points before and after 
actual employment, while the hours of labor of switchmen 
had been fixt at 12 per day as early as 1864. 

According to the later provisions the hours of labor of 
engineers and firemen must not exceed an average of 10 
per day in actual employment. On no day may they exceed 
12, nor may the total on 9 consecutive days, counting from 
midnight to midnight, exceed go hours of actual work. This 
period must also include principal rest periods to an amount 
of 90 hours. Each peep of labor is to be preceded and 
followed by principal rest periods, which may be separated 
from each other by intervals of not more than 17 hours. 

Principal rest periods are only those that have an unbroken 
duration of at least 10 hours if passed at the home of the 
employee or of not less than 7 hours if away from home. 
The reduction of two consecutive rest periods to less than.1o 
hours each is forbidden and the sum of two consecutive 
periods must amount to at least 17 hours, A rest of not less 
than 30 hours’ length is to be allowed all engineers and fire- 
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men engaged in road service once in 10 days, on an average. 
Where the engineer or fireman is not required to sleep away 
from home at any time the 30-hour rest periods may 
reduced in number to one per fortnight. Such rests are to be 
reckoned at their length, less 20 hours, in making up the 
9-day average mentioned above. Employees will be regarded 
as not having to sleep away from home only in case their daily 
duties allow them an unbroken rest of 10 consecutive hours at 
home between 6 P.M. and 12 M. 

For locomotive employees in yard service, a rest of at least 
30 hours is to be allowed every 15 days on an average; out o 
24 hours every 1o hours and the principal rest period be re- 
duced to 9 hours. Only such employment is regarded as not 
requiring employees to sleep away from home as permits 
unbroken rest at home of at least 9 hours, between 6 P.M. 
and 12 M. 

Rest periods must be at least 9 hours in length if spent at 
home, and 7 hours if away from home. No two consecutive 
rest periods may be of less than 9 hours’ length, nor make a 
total of less than 16 hours. A holiday of at least 24 hours is 
to be granted every 15 days on an average, and not more than 
30 days may elapse between two such holidays. These holi- 
days are to be reckoned at their actual length, less 14 hours, 
in making up the 14-day average. 

The schedule time of through freight and passenger trains 
is to be diminished by 1o per cent in making up the total of 
the working-time. In other respects the regulations are the 
same for the trainmen as for locomotive employees, except 
that in the case of trainmen no mention is made of reserve 
periods spent at home. 

Depot and station employees may be required to work 12 
hours per day with periods of unbroken rest of at least 9 
hours’ duration, tho these may be reduced to 8 hours where 
the employee is lodged on the premises. 
Shorter rest periods are to be allowed for the 
taking of meals near the middle and toward 
the close of the day. One holiday or 2 half- 
holidays per month must be allowed employees 
of this class. The holidays for 2 months may be allowed to 
accumulate, but not more than 2 months may pass without 
a holiday. Such a day includes the entire interval between 
2 consecutive nights of rest. A half-holiday begins or ends 
at the middle of a customary day of labor, and must be im- 
mediately preceded or followed by a night of rest. These 
days and half-days are entirely at the disposal of the em- 
ployees, and may be spent away from home if they so de- 
sire. 

At stations having both night and day service night service 
shall not be required of any employee for more than 14 con- 
secutive nights. When the change is made from day or 
night service to the other shift, an unbroken rest period of at 
least 24 hours must be allowed. Employees enjoying this 
privilege are not granted the monthly holidays or half-holi- 
days mentioned above. Where night service is especially 
heavy, the minister of public works may require the alterna- 
tion of shifts after 7 nights of duty, or such other number up 
to 14,as he may approve. Employees at small stations and 
stopping-places requiring the attendance of but a single per- 
son and at which there are not more than three trains daily in 
each direction may be required to serve for more than 12 
hours, but their principal rest periods may not be reduced 
below 8 hours. : 

Watchmen, signal- and gatekeepers, and employees charged 
with the inspection and maintenance of ways may be required 
to work not more than 12 hours per day, with an unbroken 
rest of at least 9 hours, or of 8 hours where they lodge on the 
premises. Ten hours is the minimum, however, for employees 
where a female gatekeeper is employed, and the male em- 
ployee is required to rise at night at the call of the public. A 
rest of about one hour for meals is to be allowed in the middle 
of the day; and if the work period exceeds 11 hours in length, 
there must be an additional interval of rest, about one half 
hour in length, either in the morning or afternoon. Suitable 
warmed shelters must be furnished at posts of duty where 
employees may eat. 

At points requiring night as well as day service, where 
males alone are employed, the same provisions are applicable 
to consecutive night employment and rest periods at change 
of shifts as in the case of station employees. The positions 
of permanent attendants at gates and semaphores may be 
filled by females for the day service and by males at night 
without alternation. Such employees are entitled to an un- 
interrupted holiday of 36 hours’ length each month. Where 
the employees concerned are husband and wife, they may, 
if they desire, enjoy the holiday simultaneously for the term 
of 24 hours. 

With regard to railway employees abandoning their em- 
ployment the railway law of France, dated July 15, 1845, 
directs that engineers or brakemen who abandon their posts 
during a run shall be punished by imprisonment, the term 
not to be less than six months nor more than two years in 


length. 
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RAILWAY MILEAGE: The table below gives 
the mileage of the different countries of the world 
according to the latest obtainable statistics. 


Rartway MILEAGE OF THE WORLD 


LENGTH OF 
BATT RYS RAILROADS 
n 
CouNTRY oat 8 
og | og 
Date | Miles | 25 | 2° 
sg | 52 
Aue | Ay 
Miles| Miles 
MATOONLINE ars z/ceh accel cise wise 1906 12,230/21.5 | Io 
Australasia: 
Commonwealth of Australia. .} 1906 14,988|37.0 5.0 
New Zealand, sities os. che 1906 2,520|/28.3 | 24.0 
Austria-Hungary: .. 
Austria, including Bosnia- 
Herzegovina........... 1905 | 24,338] 5.1 |10r.0 
Hiingary:. Ste erst de cre nes 
Belgians ee rae eae os ies 1905 4,375| 6.1 1397.7 
SOU Vier cetes cies ete c.saieicia ove 6 1905 7OI| 3.2 1.0 
Brevzilei aie cle eis sealers ates oak 1905 | 10,600] 7.4 3-3 
Bulgaria. tert Je visiestha so 8c ee% 1905 972) 2.4 | 25.6 
(ONTIACES 589 Se AOMan a JAS Ce 1905 | 21,280/33.0 7-0 
Central America: 
Costa Rica Wivacs scm ee vse es 1906 294| 9.2 | 12.8 
atainiets iefatalatelel anetatelels 1905 400| 2.2 8.5 
matdeletarntacaxeleiataveyeraiene 1905 57 8 hi2 
1904 by Wade Ye 3 Zed 
1905 104| 1.0 | 14.9 
1906 2,939| 9-1 | 10.5 
1905 3,435| .08 8 
1904 Arr) r.0 8 
1905 1,583|10.1 | 36.8 
1905 2,043| 7.9 |132.7 
1905 186] 1.3 1.6 
1905 3,233] 3-3 8.4 
...] 1906 29,018] 7.4 |140.2 
: 1905 3,041] 4.3 | 12.9 
French East Indies..........| 1905 1,549] .8 3.4 
- French colonies, n.e.s....... 1905 998| .4 2 
German Empire.,............ 1905 34,526] 5.7 |165.2 
German colonies... «0.0/6 «000 sie 1905 S62) eA 5 
RST OCCO mics Nol cies owete.e eee bless eases 1905 695| 2.9 | 27.8 
ET athien eeare a cia ware cicieielé Se cake 1905 140| 1.0 | 14.0 
AOGig MB TItIShG sinc le oleic cates at 1906 | 28,221] 1.0 | 16.0 
Italy, including Eritrea........ 1905 10,120] 3.0 | 62.9 
he Ore ett aS aera Seine ane I1g05 4,693] 1.0 | 31-7 
EGTIMOSE ret recite aia.aresoisye out 1905 23r| 128) 17/38 
Kongo Pree State: 2.62 ./t gente. coe 297] .2 a3 
NS OLEATE hte sere oe Bictoetstofensre oie 1905 536] .4 6.4 
Re tee tad EAE eM rite eer seey coach ore ie auavciaie/ isl eastiausyecni] ene topare lisse aysce 
DRGERICO Ro rerae ses shave, 6, ecaveualars 1905 12,227] 9.0 | 15.9 
Netherlands tehtactiales tic « avecaits 1905 2,133) 3-8 |164.1r 
Dutch East Indies.......... 1905 1,430], -4 1.9 
Dutch possessions in America. .| 1905 37| 2-5 7 
DWE Vitara ictal te areivioce a:t ie ee, nts 1905 I,515| 6.6 | 12.2 
PATARUIAY. ab citals sletavessia eis ole «de 1905 157| 2.5 1.0 
Ua OTe DOE OeS SOE Te 1905 34| .04 rt 
QU opiaeteretitestaiskel exerts ale ers: 0\3" 1905 1,299] 2.9 1.8 
Portugal. tree cee ose sor eek 1905 2,550) 3.0 | 43.2 
Portuguese colonies......... 1905 667 -9 8 
IRNATIA estar) sachets Sie eisvere ons 1905 TOS eagOues one, 
RAIS S Arata iclatalveahe cise Mace. ciccels 1906 | 39,591] 2.8 4.6 
Pinlaud warscciccet tclasare sao ce 1906 2,069] 7.2 | 14.4 
Santo Domingousy.c: ten. sealers 1905 Ir7| 1.9 6.5 
SOG WIG 5 Fe lo.o- Sera crstefens aie o/sie'). orsiass 1905 430226. |. .23).0 
PAG are sos aie seein nsisc ast at 1905 446| .9 1.9 
RIDAIUM TO Aue title cates aie teres 1905 8,782] 4.7 | 45.0 
SWEdetIR Ne. Tec oe tds witht lame 1905 7,815|14.9 | 45.2 
SWALZETIANI Gc otersyeve Wiese) biaheibyeereie 1905 2,640] 7.6 | 16.5 
PENLISEYS alatele etosaue eyoiey aus ielatere.aePats 1905 3,110] 1.2 2.8 
United Kingdom: ...5). sc... a0 1906 | 22,907] 5.3 |188.7 
British colonies, n. e. S....... 1906 PZ, 0297) 1 FeAl Ve RU.7 
MILO SUALES 20d ciao 0iete oleh oyarenere 1905-6] 218,291|25.9 | 60.2 
Philippine Islands.......... 1906 200| .3 LF 
POTtOURICO, Sohs eros cess 1906 200| 2.0 | 58.8 
Opin y aa ete. 2 oe GR SSS 1905 1,210]1r.6 | 16.8 
Wenezitelacnaeacisw) cle cre 0c) ove =~! QOS 634] 2.4 Tax 
UGH TP ents cichelars sic olereis fis 2 ¥ elo 564,073 


1 Railway mileage of Luxemburg included in that of 


Netherlands. ; ; 
2TIncluding railway mileage in Alaska (62 miles) and 


Hawaii (128 miles), 
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' RAILWAYS AND RAILWAY PROBLEMS: We 
consider this subject under the following heads: 
(I.) The United States; (II.) Foreign Countries; 
Lee Railway Problems; (IV.) Remedies Pro- 
posed. 


I. The United States 
A. HISTORY 


On July 4, 1828, Charles Carroll, last surviving 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, laid 
the first rail of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; 
the first railroad of this country to assume a 
comprehensive scale. Mr. Carroll said he con- 
sidered the event ‘“‘second only to that of signing 
the Declaration of Independence, if even second 
to that.’’ The first tram-road in America was 
the Quincy road (1827) for hauling stone for the 
Bunker Hill monument. The first locomotive in 
America was imported from England in 1820, for 
use on the Carbondale & Honesdale Railroad, 
built by the Delaware & Hudson Canal Com- 
pany. On the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
chartered in 1827 and opened 1830, steam was 
not definitely chosen for the motive power till 
1831, horse-power, and even sails, having been 
tried first. The West Point foundry works built 
the first American locomotive in 1830, for use on 
the South Carolina Railroad then being con- 
structed. The panic of 1837 tem- 
porarily checked railroad building, 
but the whole line of the Boston & 
Albany was complete by 1842, the 
first road operated as a tardigh route. New York 
and Philadelphia were connected by rail in 1840; 
New York and Boston in 1849; New York and 
Lake Erie, by the Erie road, in 1851; New York 
and Albany the same year; New York and Chicago 
in 1853. The first line to reach the Mississippi was 
the Chicago & Rock Island in 1854. 

The rapid growth of the roads in the United 
States will be best appreciated by giving the 
figures. In 1828 there were 3 miles of railroad 
in the country; in 1830, 41 miles; in 1840, 2,800 
miles; in 1850, 9,000 miles; in 1860, 9,800 miles; 
in 1870, 50,000 miles; in 1880, 82,000 miles; in 
1890, 163,420 miles; in 1905, 218,101 miles. 

The first roads were very moderately successful. 
Legislatures were suspicious of them. The IIli- 
nois Central received the first land grant in 1851, 
tho, after that, land grants were given freely. 
(See Pusiic Domain.) The first charters were 
very cautious, and there were no general bills for 
condemning property to give railroads the right 
of way, but in 1850 the New York Legislature 
granted railroad corporations the right to run 
their lines wherever they saw fit, subject only to 
certain conditions in the cities. This was a com- 
plete surrender on the part of the state of every 
attempt to supervise, regulate, and control the 
operations of railroad corporations, but it seemed 
productive of such immediate benefits that state 
after state followed the example. 

No evil results of this lack of state supervision 
were apparent until 1857, when a financial crisis 
brought bankruptcy to many of the roads. To 
prevent the insolvent roads being closed to satisfy 
the bondholders or first mortgagees, the lawyers 
for the second mortgagees and the stockholders 
devised a plan of ‘‘reorganization.”’ Under this 
policy of reorganization the first mortgage holders 
were given bonds representing a first lien on the 
roads and bonds representing accrued interest. 
The junior mortgagees were recognized by pre- 
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ferred stock, and the former stockholders, after 
paying something to defray the expenses of the 
readjustment, were given common stock to rep- 
resent their former interest in the roads. This 
accumulated debt was called “‘increased capital,” 
but in latter-day parlance has developed stock- 
watering. (See WATERED STOCK.) 

The crisis of 1857 put an effective stop to 
railroad and land grants, and this was followed 
by the Civil War. The war, however, gave land 
grantsawiderscope. A railroad to California was 
a political necessity. (See Paciric RaILRoaDs.) 
The first effective bill for the Union Pacific was 
passed in 1864, and the last rail laid in 1869. It 
led to railroad favoritism, upon the part of gov- 
ernment, in colossal proportions. 

From 1835 to June 30, 1892, railroad corpora- 
tions received from Congress, directly and through 

the states, grants of land aggregating 
Tend Grants 56,483,804 acres, or an average of 

9,600 acres for every mile of road 

constructed under the terms of the 
granting acts. In addition to these gifts of land 
the roads received subsidies of money from Con- 
gress, the states, counties, townships, cities, and 
villages. The five Pacific railroads (the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Atlantic & Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific, and the Texas Pacific) alone 
received subsidies of U.S. bonds amounting to 
$64,623,512, and the interest paid on the same 
by the U.S. Government amounted up to June 
30, 1891, to $90,241,379.22. (See article PuBLic 
DoMaAIN.) 

According to Poor’s Manual for 1884, the aver- 
age cost per mile of the railroads in the U.S. 
did not exceed $30,000. The early railroads 
were purely local, chartered and built by 
local communities. The New York Central was 
consolidated from eleven different railroads in 
1853. Vanderbilt, till then one of the foremost 
steamboat owners in the world, did not go into 
railroads to any extent till 1864. Mr. Scott entered 
the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1850. 
As a result of his management the Pennsylvania 
Railroad owns to-day thousands of miles of the 
most valuable railway property in the U. S. 
Next to these great systems were developed the 
Grand Trunk in the north, the Erie in the middle, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio in the south, they 
being hindered respectively by disadvantage of 
situation, by speculation, and by the Civil War. 

The next development of combination was the 
development of sleeping-car companies, express: 
companies, and freight transportation companies, 
which ran through cars over many roads. The 
first railroad pools were probably 
developed in a small way in New 


pea England. The first to have impor- 
tant public history was the Chicago- 

Omaha pool, in 1870, between three 

roads. The first great inter-railway association 


was the Southern Railway & Steamship Asso- 
ciation, begun under the lead of Albert Fink, in 
1873. The first great railway war began in 1869, 
when rates from Chicago to New York fell to 
twenty-five cents per hundred pounds. The first 
trunk-line pool on West-bound traffic was formed 
in 1877, and on East-bound in 1879. 

Railroad legislation was all in favor of railroads. 
The only fear was that roads would not be built 
fast enough. Railroads were variously taxed, 
and liabilities only slightly enforced. The first 
popular feeling of any force against railroads was 
the Granger movement (1870-77). Nowhere 
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had railroad subsidies been more recklessly voted 
than in the upper Mississippi valley. Between 
1865 and 1871 $500,000,000 had been invested in 
Western railways. The price of wheat began to 
fall. With transportation charges at former 
figures, the farmers could not pay their debts; 
with charges reduced, the roads could not pay 
theirs. Roads under competition cut down 
rates to nearly nothing between 
competing points, and, where there 
was no competition, charged what 
they would. The feeling among the 
farmers ran high. The first tangible 
results were reached in Illinois. The constitu- 
tional convention of 1870 made an important 
declaration concerning state control of rates, on 
the basis of which a law was passed in 1871 es- 
tablishing a system of maxima. Judge Lau- 
rence pronounced the bill unconstitutional. At 
the next election he was defeated. The law of 
1873 avoided the issues raised by Judge Laurence. 
Similar laws were immediately passed by Iowa 
and Minnesota, and a much more stringent law, 
the so-called Potter law, which the railroads 
favored because so stringent, hoping thus to kill 
it. The roads appealed to the courts, but were 
defeated. Finally in 1877 the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. sustained the constitutionality of the 
Granger laws. But the laws defeated themselves. 
Railroad construction came to a standstill. In 
Wisconsin some existing roads could not be kept 
up. The men who passed the Potter law in 1874 
hurriedly repealed it after two years’ trial. Since 
then, however, the hostility to railroads has 
grown more general. 

The Hepburn committee was appointed in New 
York ‘‘to investigate alleged abuses in railroad _ 
management,”’ the hearings before which form 
the most important evidence in the railway ques- 
tion. In 1877 the strikes called universal atten- 
tion to the subject. Railway commissions were 
everywhere established, that of Massachusetts— 
perhaps the most successful—as early as 1869. 
The commission of Iowa, perhaps the next most 
successful, dates from 1878. California gave its 
commission almost unlimited power. As a re- 
sult the railroads found it necessary to get con- 
trol of the commission. 

In 1885 the U. S. Senate appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate railroad abuses. As a re- 
sult of that report Congress enacted 
a law which went into effect in 
April, 1887, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been a public 
institution ever since. During the 
debates on that bill the railroad lobby was ener- 
getic and active. The intent of the framer of the 
bill was that the law should give control of the 
railroads to the commission to be appointed; but 
the combined railroad interests of the country 
went to work to change the bill, and it received 
the signature of the president in such a form as to 
be almost worthless. 

The courts decided that the law did not give the 
commission power to fix rates, and the procedure 
and penalties of the act proved to be compara- 
tively ineffective in relation to the worst railroad 
abuses. Multitudinous discriminations of the 
most grievous sort continued year after year. 
The commission recognized and clearly stated 
the inadequacy of the law and asked Congress for 
amendments to make the law effective. But 
Congress did nothing until 1903, when the Elkins 
Bill was passed for the purpose of abolishing re- 
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bates and other forms of favoritism and discrim- 
ination. This also proved to be insufficient, and 
in 1906, as the result of two vigorous messages 
from President Roosevelt and strenuous efforts 
on his part, Congress passed the Hepburn Rate 
Bill, which greatly increases the powers of the 
commission, and will, it is hoped, enable it to 
put an effective check on the worst forms of 
discrimination and abuses of the rate-making 
power. 


The bill Preiser that when the commission, upon com- 
plaint and hearing, has adjudged a rate fixt by a common 
carrier to be unjust or unreasonable, or unjustly discrimina- 
tory, or unduly preferential or prejudicial, it may determine 
and prescribe what will be the just and reasonable rate 
in such case, which shall thereafter be the 
maximum rate, and may order the carrier to 
desist from charging the unjust rate. This 
order is to take effect within a reasonable time, 
not less than thirty days, and to continue fora 
period not exceeding two years, unless modified by the com- 
mission or set aside by the courts. Appeals must be taken 
within thirty days and have precedence. The commission 
may also prescribe what regulation or practise in respect to 
such transportation is fair and reasonable and require it to be 
thereafter followed. Enforcement of the orders of the com- 
mission may be had by injunction or other mandatory order. 

It is provided that any company or officer who knowingly 
fails or neglects to obey any such order of the commission 
is liable to a penalty of $5,000 for each offense, and in case 
of a continued violation, each day is to be deemed a separate 
offense. , 

Rebates and discriminations of all kinds are again pro- 
hibited; every person or corporation, whether common 
carrier or shipper, agent or trustee, guilty of giving, receiving, 
or soliciting discriminations or rebates may fined from 
$1,000 to $20,000 and imprisoned for not more than two 
years: shippers found guilty may be fined three times the 
amount of the rebates and three times the value of any other 
consideration received. 

The commission may, at its discretion, prescribe the forms 
of all accounts, reports, and memoranda to be kept by the 
railways, and provision is made for the inspection of these by 
the commission at any time. It is unlawful for a carrier or 
its officers or agents to keep any other records, accounts, or 
memoranda except those prescribed by the commission, and 
penalties are provided for false entries in railway bookkeeping. 

No change is to be made by the railways in any rate except 
after thirty days’ notice to the commission, unless the com- 
mission, for good cause shown, allows changes upon shorter 
notice. 

The express companies and sleeping-car lines are made 
common carriers; the private-car lines are included in the 
term ‘“‘transportation”’ and brought within the jurisdiction 
of the commission. After May 1, 1908, no railroad shall 
engage in the transportation of commodities of its own in 
competition with shippers over its lines. This is intended 
to prevent the mining of coal, the production of coke, etc.— 
the railroad control of the coal-mining industry. 

The law contains a qualified prohibition of free passes. It 
says that ‘‘no common carrier subject to the provisions of this 
act shall, directly or indirectly, issue or give any interstate 
free ticket, free pass, or free transportation for passengers, 
except to its employees and their families, its officers, agents, 
surgeons,”’ etc. 

It increases the number of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners to seven, their term of office to be seven years and 
their salaries to be $10,000 per annum, and permits four of 
them to be of one political party. 


Rate Bill 


While there are some good features in the law, 
it certainly does not amount to much as a rate- 
regulative measure. It gives the commission 
the formal power to fix the maximum rate, but it 
gives the railroads the power to take the commis- 
sion’s orders into court and obstruct and largely 
nullify the commission’s efforts to secure just and 
equal treatment. Even if the bill had passed in 
its original form, it would have been quite inad- 
equate, as the power to fix and enforce a maxi- 
mum rate is not the power to secure equal rates. 
The commission has no authority to revise rates 
on its own motion nor to control classification by 
which railroads can readily change rates. No 
provision is made for the valuation of railroad 
property, which is essential to the fixing of fair 
rates. Nothing is done about the basing-point 
system. No adequate provision is made to meet 
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ns trick of withholding testimony and concealing 
acts. 

The coal roads are reported to have already 
projected a billion-dollar corporation for the pur- 
pose of merging and holding the anthracite prop- 

* erties and so circumventing the law. 

The law does not touch overcapitalization, nor 
stock-gambling, nor the political relations of the 
railroads, but rather tends to intensify their po- 
litical relations. 


B. STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The following data are from the reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the years 
ending June 30, 1905, and June 30, 1906: 


The total single-track mileage of railways in the U. S. 
June 30, 1905, was 218,101 miles, or 4,196 miles more than at 
the end of the previous year. The preliminary report for the 
year ending June 30, 1906, includes the returns from 852 
tailway companies, representing an operated mileage of 
220,028 miles, ‘“‘or approximately 99 per cent of the mileage 
that will be covered by the complete report for the year,” 
indicating theretore a total mileage of about 222,000 miles. 

On June 30, 1905, there were in the service of the carriers 
48,357 locomotives. These locomotives, excepting 947, were 
classified as: Passenger, 11,618; freight, 27,869; and switching, 


7,923. 

The total number of cars of all classes was 1,842,871, or 
44,310 more than for the year 1904. This rolling stock was 
thus assigned: Passenger service, 40,713 cars; freight service, 
1,731,409 Cars, and company service, 70,749 cars. These 
figures do not include cars owned by private commercial firms 
or corporations. 

The number of locomotives and cars in the service of the 
railways aggregated 1,891,228, of which 1,641,395 were fitted 
with train brakes, or an increase for the year of 86,623, and 

1,871,590 were fitted with automatic couplers, 

Z or an increase of 48,560. Nearly all the loco- 

Equipment motives and cars in the passenger service had 

train brakes and all but 82 locomotives in the 

same service were fitted with automatic 

couplers, Only 1.63 per cent of cars in the passenger service 

were without automatic couplers. Substantially all the 

freight locomotives had train brakes and automatic couplers. 

Of 1,731,409 cars in the freight service on June 30, 1905, the 

number fitted with train brakes was 1,515,354 and with auto- 
matic couplers 1,715,854. 

The reported number of persons on the pay rolls of the 
railways in the U. S. on June 30, 1905, was 1,382,196, which 
is equivalent to an average of 637 employees per 100 miles 
of line. These figures show an increase in the number of 
employees as compared with the year 1904 of 86,075, or 26 
per roo miles of line. Of the employees 54,817 were engine- 
men, 57,892 firemen, 41,061 conductors, and 111,405 were 
other trainmen. There were 45,532 switch-tenders, crossing- 
tenders, and watchmen. Railway employees, disregarding 
a small number, were thus assigned among the four general 
divisions of railway employment: For general administration, 
54,141; for maintenance of ways and structures, 448,370; for 
maintenance of equipment, 281,000; and for conducting 
transportation, 595,456. 

The total amount of wages and salaries reported as paid 
to employees during the year ending June 30, 1905, was 
#8 01944 PB: : 

n June 30, 1905, the par value of the amount of railway 
capital outstanding was $13,805,258,121, which is equivalent 
to a capitalization of $65,926 per mile for the railways in the 
U.S. Of this capital there existed as stock $6,554,557,051, 
of which $5,180,933,907 was common and $1,373,623,144 
preferred; the remaining part, $7,250,701,070, represented 
funded debt. , 

Of the total capital stock outstanding, $2,435, 70,337, OF 
37.16 per cent, paid no dividends, The amount of dividends 
declared during the year was $237,964,482, 
being equivalent to 5.78 per cent on dividend- 
paying stock. 

The total amount of funded debt (omitting 
equipment, trust obligations) that paid no in- 
terest was $449,100,396, or 6.36 per cent. 

Of the total amount of railway stock out- 
standing, $2,070,052,108 were reported as owned by railway 
corporations, and of railway bonds, $568,100,021 were so 
reported. ; : 

The number of passengers reported as carried by the rail- 
ways in the year ending June 30, 1905, was 738,834,667, this 
item being 23,414,985 more than for the year ending June 30, 
1904. The passenger mileage, or the number of passengers 
carried one mile, was 23,800, 149,436, the increase being 

,876, ,900 passenger-miles, , . 
; ane pcauer of tons of freight reported as carried (includ- 
ing freight received from connections) was 1,427,731,905, 
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which exceeds the tonnage of the year 1904 by 117,832,740 


tons. The ton mileage, or the number of tons carried one 
mile, was 186,463,109,510, the increase being 

I1,941,019,933 ton-miles. The number of 

Public tons carried one mile per mile of line was 
Service 861,390, indicating an increase in the density 


of freight traffic of 31,920 ton-miles per mile 
of line. 

The average revenue per passenger per mile 
for the year ending June 30,1905, was 1.962 cents. For the 
preceding year the average was 2.006 cents. The average 
revenue per ton per mile was .766 cent; the like average for 
the year 1904 was .78 cent. The ratio of operating expenses 
to earnings for the year 1905 was 66.78 percent. For 1904 
this ratio was 67.79 per cent. 

The gross earnings of the railways in the U. S. from the 
operation of 216,973.61 miles of line were, for the year ending 
June 30, 1905, $2,082,482,406, being $107,308,315 greater 
than for the year 1904, and for the first time exceeding the 
two-billion mark. Their operating expenses were $1,390,602,- 
152, or $51,705,899 more than in 1904. 

The preliminary report for 1906 shows that the gross earn- 
ings of the 852 roads above referred to were $2,319,760,030. 
This amount included as earnings from passenger service 
$618,555,934, Or 26.66 per cent; from the freight service, 
$1,640,942,862, or 70.74 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous earnings, $60,261,234, Or 2.6 per 
cent. The gross earnings for 1906 averaged 
$10,543 per mile. This average is much 
higher than the like average for any previous 
year since the organization of the commission. 
(This is the 2oth annual report.) The gross 
earnings of the railways, as shown in the final 
report for the year ending June 30, 1905, represented an 
average of $9,598 on 216,973.61 pulled of line operated. For 
1906, as shown by the preliminary report, the operating 
expenses of the railways were $1,532,163,153, Or $6,963 per 
mile. The ratio of operating expenses to earnings was 66.05 
per cent, The same average in the final report for the year 
1905 was 66.78 per cent. This advance report shows that 
the net earnings of the same roads for the year ending June 
30, 1906, were $787,596,877, or $3,580 per mile, and for the year 
1905, $690,691, 151. 

The amount reported by the carriers as income from sources 
other than operation was $132,624,982, which amount in- 
cludes a few duplications due to the method of accounting 
followed by certain of the reporting carriers. The total net 
income of the operating roads covered by this report was 
$920,221,859. Against this amount was charged for interest, 
rents, betterments, taxes, and miscellaneous items the sum of 
$590,386,554, and as dividends the sum of $229,406,598, 
leaving a surplus for the year of $100,428,707. he taxes 
charged to income during the year were $68,903,288. The 
final report for the year ending June 30, 1905, showed a surplus 
of $89,043,490. The amount of dividends declared in 1906 was 
$34,248,605 more than that shown for the dividends ce pivot 
cally the same roads in 1905. This preliminary report, as al- 
ready stated, relates to operating roads only, and does not in- 
clude the statement of any dividends by leased lines from the 
income they receivedasrent. The dividends declared by sub- 
sidiary leased lines for the year 1905 were about $35,750,000. 

The total number of casualties to persons on the railways 

for the year ending June 30, 1905, waS 95,711, 

- of which 9,703 represented the number of 

Accidents persons killed and 86,008 the number injured. 

Casualties occurred among three general 

classes of railway employees, as follows: Train- 

men, 1,990 killed and 29,853 injured; switch-tenders, crossing- 

tenders, and watchmen, 136 killed, 883 injured; other em- 
ployees, 1,235 killed, 36,097 injured. 

The number of passengers killed in the course of the year 
1905 was 537 and the number injured 10,457. In the 
previous year 441 passengers were killed and 9,111 injured. 
The total number of persons other than employees and 
passengers killed was 5,805; injured, 8,718. The total num- 
ber of casualties to persons other than employees from being 
struck by trains, locomotives, or cars was 4,569 killed and 
4,163 injured. The ratios of casualties indicate that 1 em- 
ployee in every 411 was killed and 1 employee in every 21 
was injured. With regard to trainmen—that is, enginemen, 
firemen, conductors, and other trainmen—it appears that 1 
trainman was killed for every 133 employed and 1 was injured 
for every 9 employed. 

In 1905 1 passenger was killed for every 1,375,856 carried, 
and 1 injured for every 70,655 carried. For 1904 the figures 
show that 1,622,267 passengers were carried for 1 killed, and 
78,523 passengers were carried for 1 injured. For 1895 1 
passenger was killed for every 2,984,832 carried, and 1 injured 
for every 213,651 carried. 


Earnings 
and 
Expenses 


II. Foreign Countries 
A. GREAT BRITAIN 


England is the birthplace of the iron horse. 
Steam transportation began about 1825. The 
profits of the early lines were so large that railway 
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stocks went to a premium of 100 per cent. And 
in consequence of this a mania for building rail- 
roads broke out in 1835, resulting in overcon- 
struction, panic, and collapse. 

No national plan of railway location was adopt- 
ed. The English theory was private railways 
with competition and parliamentary regulation. 

In 1844 a select committee, with Mr. Glad- 
stone as its chairman and guiding spirit, went 
over the whole railway question and reported 
that rates were too high; that ‘‘competition be- 
tween railway companies is likely to do more in- 
jury to them than good to the public’’; that, on 
the other hand, monopoly in private hands was 
to be dreaded and guarded against, and that the 
government should reserve power to purchase the 
lines at reasonable cost after a given time. The 
next year the Gladstone bill known as the Cheap 
Trains Act was passed, providing: (1) for fares 
not exceeding two cents a mile at least on one 
train a day; (2) revision of the maximum ratés; (3) 
certain powers for the Board of Trade in order 
to hold the railways to the law; and (4) the com- 
pulsory acquisition of the railways by the State, 
in the discretion of Parliament, at any time after 
twenty-one years from that date (1844) upon 

ayment of “‘twenty-five times the annual divis- 
ible profits estimated on the average of the three 
then next preceding years.”’ 

Before the stated time arrived, however, rail- 
way earnings had grown so large, and railway in- 
fluence had become so great, that the option of 
purchase was not exercised, tho the possible ulti- 
mate possession of the railways by the State has 
been kept steadily in view, every railway act since 
1844 being made subject to the Gladstone law of 
that year and the option therein contained. 

The English railway rates are on the whole 
far higher than on the Continent or in the U. S., 
the average ton-mile rate being estimated at 
two cents and a half and the average passenger 
rate at about two cents and one-quarter. Con- 
sidering actual rates instead of averages, taking 
the charges for similar services over the same dis- 
tances, Acworth says ‘‘the English rates are the 
highest in Europe, but are not so high on local 
traffic as the rates in the U.'S.” 

The English freight rate includes collection and 
delivery, loading and unloading, and to a large 
extent insurance also. Moreover, 
the traffic on the English roads is in 
small consignments and is carried and 
delivered with promptness, so that 
it is no wonder their ton-mile rate is higher than 
ours, especially when we remember that our 
average haul is very much greater, and that cut 
rates and secret rebates, bringing the receipts 
below the published tariff, do not exist in Eng- 
land to anything like the extent they are prac- 
tised here. These things help to explain why the 
English ton-mile rate is more than three times the 
American average of .78 of a cent, which is largely 
due to our discriminations and enormous whole- 
sale shipments of cheap goods for immense dis- 
tances. 

As compared with rates in Germany and Bel- 
gium, English rates are very high, and there has 
been for many years a constant agitation for 
reduction. In passenger rates some concessions 
have been made, but in freight rates on the whole 
no reduction has been made for over thirty-five 
years. The roads unite and agree upon railway 
rates and regulations, which are not departed 
from except on notice to the other roads. Some 
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managers say there has been no competition as to 
rates for forty or fifty years, with the exception 
of a rate war now and then of limited duration 
and extent, when some new line was opened. 
There is competition in service, but no competi- 
tion in rates, and the effort to secure fair rates by 
legislation has not been successful. 

The joint committee of 1872, one of the ablest 
committees that ever sat in England, reviewed 
the forty years’ effort at legislative regulation of 
railroads, and concluded that aside from some 
moderate success in securing safety, English rail- 
road legislation had never accomplished anything 
it had sought to bring about, nor prevented any- 
thing it had sought to hinder. 

The cost of the practically useless mass of 
3,300 enactments had amounted to nearly $400,- 
000,o00—an enormous price to pay for the dis- 
covery that regulation did not regulate. In 
1873 another law was passed establishing a rail- 
way commission with power to fix through rates, 
enjoin discriminations, and give damages to per- 
sons injured by railway violation of law. In 
1881 a new committee investigated the workings 
of this act, and found that rates were still too 
high and discriminations still prevailed. In 1888 
another law was enacted strengthening the power 
of State control and ordering a revision of the 
rates. Millions of railroad rates were put into 
the crucible of reduction. The inquiry lasted 
130 days, and the official minutes occupied 3,926 
pages, and in the end the railroads got the best of 

“it, for in return for every rate that was reduced 

they succeeded in lifting the legal level of one and 
a half rates above the former tariff, and a little 
later advanced their rates so that their ‘total 
charges were lifted considerably above the totals 
before the revision of 1888. In consequence of 
this another law was passed in 1894 giving the 
commission power, on proof of the unreason- 
ableness of any increase since 1892, to order a 
return to former rates. 

Complaints of extortion and discrimination 
still pour in upon the Board of Trade, which has 
only conciliatory powers, and upon the com- 
mission, which has power of injunction, fine, and 
imprisonment. The Board of Trade has received 
over 3,200 complaints since 1888, nearly all of 
them involving some element of discrimination 
either directly or indirectly. And the secre- 
tary of the Traders’ Association asserts that 
numerous as are the complaints made to the 
Board of Trade, their association gets ten com- 
plaints to one that goes to the board. Shippers 
as a rule are afraid to fight the railways. And 
besides this the great bulk of discriminations are 
not known to any one whose interest it would be 
to make complaint. 

The morals of English railways are by no means 
so lofty as their rates. The absence of conscience 
was noted very early in their history, and the 
condition has become chronic. The railways 
have always had great influence in Parliament. 
The landowners who owe so much to the railways 
and are so largely interested in them constitute a 
large portion of both Houses. . 

The railways still have a large number of their 
directors in Parliament and others who are large 
shareholders. They cannot, of course, control 
legislation completely, but have sufficient in- 
fluence to keep Parliament from passing any 
drastic legislation, and to secure such modifica- 
tion or amendment of anti-railroad bills as may 
make them comparatively innocuous, 
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The British railway capitalization stands at 
$326,000 a mile for England and Wales, and 
$270,000 a mile for the whole United Kingdom, 
the highest national average in the world. 
The secrecy of English accounts is such that 


“ less is known about the inside workings of the 


roads than in any other country. In many 
ways, except on the best through routes, the serv- 
ice is not up to the standard of the railways in 
our northern and western states, nor to the 
service on the German roads. 

The principal lesson of English railway history 
is that powerful railroad interests left in private 
control cannot be satisfactorily regulated by law. 
No government in the world has tried harder to 
control a private railway system in the public 
interest. For over sixty years the English Par- 
liament has striven to secure safety, to stamp 
out discrimination, prevent excessive charges, 
and control the exercise of railway power. The 
result is a degree of safety superior indeed to ours, 
but by no means equal to that attained by the 
State railways of Germany and Belgium; dis- 
criminations and excessive rates are still in 
abundant evidence, and a general dissatisfaction 
so great that Acworth, the classical English 
writer on railway subjects from the railway 
standpoint, corresponding to Professor Hadley 
in this country, told the writer a few months ago 
that ‘‘nine out of ten people in Great Britain 
would vote for public ownership of railways if the 
question were submitted to a vote to-morrow.” 
This testimony is especially weighty from the fact 
that Acworth himself is not a believer in public 
ownership, but on the contrary is practically 
identified with the best corporation view of things 
in England. 

Among the difficulties in legislative control of 
railways that are often overlooked are: (1) That, 
as Acworth says, ‘‘For every shilling cut by an 
expeditious tribunal off a rate it is easy for the 
railway companies to withdraw two shillings’ 
worth of facilities. (2) For a merchant or farmer 
to undertake to fight trained railway experts 
with a lifetime’s experience and with every fact 
and figure at their fingers’ ends is only to court 
defeat. (3) Even when a decision goes against a 
road it is easy for it to retaliate by measures 
which no control can prevent unless it were pre- 
pared to take upon itself the entire responsibility 
of the detailed management of the line.” 

“We do not like to quarrel with a railway 
company,” said a large manufacturer, ‘‘and this 
very fact goes far to nullify any legislation that 
may be advanced for the protection of the 
public against the companies.” 


B. BELGIUM 


The railroad history of Belgium is in vivid con- 
trast with that of England. The first railways 
were built by the State, beginning in 1833 and 
opening the first line in 1835. The government 
laid out the roads on the broad lines of a care- 
fully considered national system of transporta- 
tion on plans drawn up by George Stephenson, 
who was employed by the government as being 
the greatest railway engineer of the age. After the 
principal routes had been occupied by the State 
railways, concessions were granted to private 
companies for branch and connecting lines and 
later for lines that came naturally into competi- 
tion with the government roads. 

For twenty years, from 1850 to 1870, the 
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government pursued the policy of a State system 
in competition with private railways, the only 
kind of competition that does not lead to com- 
bination against the public. The companies con- 
solidated into powerful systems and the com- 
petition between the public and private roads was 
very earnest. The government began the main 
battle in 1856 by making great reductions in 
rates. A system of special rates was introduced, 
with the result that both traffic and receipts in- 
creased in an astonishing ratio. In 1861 the 
reductions were extended, and a regular sliding 
scale of charges, decreasing according to distance, 
was put in force, being applied at first to the 
lowest and roughest class of goods. The result 
was an immediate increase of 72.4 per cent in the 
tonnage of the goods on which the reductions 
applied, and the entire traffic rose 11.6 per cent. 
The increase of traffic in the half year was equiva- 
lent to the average increase of three years pre- 
ceding. 

The next year the low sliding rates were ex- 
tended to all goods of the third class and a re- 
duced scale was put in operation for the second 
class. The increase of tonnage in the eighth 
year of the experiment was 106 per cent. This 
increase was practically on the same mileage, as 
only about thirty miles had been added to the 
State lines. 

In 1870, after twenty years’ experience with 
public and private roads, side by side, the govern- 
ment decided to take over the private lines. 
Large purchases were made in 1871-73, and by 
1874 the government had one half the railways 
in the country; in 1880 it had two thirds; in 1885 
it had three fourths; and in 1905 it had over 
seven eighths of all the railways, and the only 
remaining line of any great importance will be 
taken over as soon as the franchise expires. 

The financial results were unsatisfactory at the 
start. For the first fifteen years there was a de- 
ficit. After that the roads began to make a profit, 
and by 1872 the profit on the State lines was 
6 per cent on the total expenditure to date. In 
1882 the profit on the State lines was 5.62 per 
cent, and 5 per cent on private lines. The profits 
now are 44; per cent. The total expenditure 
on the roads operated by the State has been 
$429,000,000, the receipts $1,042,690,000, and 
the profits $251,000,000. 

The direct financial gains constitute the small- 
est part of the benefits the State railways have 
conferred upon the country. The government 
has always treated the question of earning a 
profit as entirely secondary to the development 
of industry, the promotion of prosperity, and the 
service of the public. The policy has been to 
use the surpluses for reducing rates, extending 
the lines, and increasing facilities. If the indirect 
financial benefits and contributions to the general 
prosperity due to the wise policy of the govern- 
ment roads could be calculated and added to the 
direct financial gains, it would be found that the 
State railways had returned to the people in 
money values many times their cost, to say noth- 
ing of the moral, political, social, and civilizing 
values of an honest, open, enlightened, public- 
spirited management of the public highways. 

Discrimination between individuals is unknown. 
Complete publicity is secured under State owner- 
ship and secret rebates or other unfair practises 
are impossible. No serious trouble with the “‘pat- 
ronage”’ or other political difficulties have been 
experienced. There have been complaints at 
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times about the lack of cars, the running of trains, 


etc., but ‘‘nothing which will compare with those 
constantly made both in Great Britain and in 
America.” 

President Hadley, of Yale University, who is 
opposed to government ownership, says: ‘‘In 
judging the railroad policy of Belgium by its 
results, all must unite in admitting that they are 
in many respects extraordinarily good. What 
their averages are, we have already seen. The 
passenger rates are lower than anywhere else in 
the world, except, perhaps, on some East Indian 
railroads. The freight rates are much lower than 
anywhere else in Europe. Nominally they are 
about the same as in the United States.” 


C, FRANCE 


France did not adopt either the competitive 
theory of England or the State system of Belgium, 
but a sort of quasi-partnership between private 
companies owning and operating the roads, and 
the government contributing funds, guaranteeing 
dividends, exercising extensive supervision and 
control, providing for State participation in sur- 
plus profits, and reserving rights of purchase 
and revision on terms generally regarded as ad- 
vantageous to the public. 

The development of the French system was 
very slow. While England and Belgium, Ger- 
many and the United States were building rail- 
ways, France was trying to overcome the inertia of 
private capital and reason out a proper plan of 
procedure in a long series of debates, 1833 to 1842, 
especially in the last six years of that period. 

Nothing was settled till 1842, almost a decade 
after Belgium began to build her State lines. 
Then the government took the lead. A plan pro- 
posed by Thiers was adopted. A national rail- 
Way system was to be built, the State under- 
taking the earthworks, masonry, and stations, 
and providing one third of the land. The de- 
partments (corresponding to our states) were 
bound to~ pay by instalments the other two 
thirds of the land cost, and the companies were to 
lay down the rails, maintain the permanent way, 
and find and work the rolling-stock. After forty 
years the whole was to revert to the State. 

Nine great lines (seven radiating from Paris 
and two provincial) were laid out by first-class 
engineers on a carefully considered national plan, 
avoiding parallel lines and waste of capital. 
Public confidence was won. Roads were built, 
shares rose to 50 per cent premium, and by 1848 
a total of 1,092 miles had been opened. The 
crisis of 1847-48 compelled the government to 
assume the operation of several of these roads in. 
order to prevent the complete cessation of traffic. 

Under Napoleon III. the railways were con- 
solidated into six great systems, each with a dis- 
tinct territory; their charters were prolonged to 
ninety-nine years from the date of the extension, 
and a complete system of government regulation 
and audit was provided. The amalgamation 
policy, extension of franchises, etc., stimulated 
railway building, and from 1851 to 1857 the rail- 
way mileage rose from 2,124 to 4,475 miles, Or 
more than doubled. The building had been too 
rapid, and the panic of 1857, known as ‘‘the rail- 
way crisis of 1857,’’ was the result. Construction 
practically ceased, and it did not revive even after 
the panic had passed. The companies had built 
the lines that gave promise of large profits. 
Each had a monopoly in its own district and did. 
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not feel called upon to put out branch lines to 
develop outlying business, which must prove less 
fon than the through traffic or the local 

usiness of the more populous routes their rail- 
ways followed. This district monopoly is the 
main characteristic of the French railway system. 
England represents the theory of private compe- 
tition and government regulation. The French 
idea is private monopoly and government regu- 
lation. 

In 1883 new conventions with the big compa- 
nies were made. The companies agreed to build 
6,900 miles of new lines. The State agreed to pay 
for the new roads by annual instalments of 
about thirteen millions each for seventy-four 
years, or about the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, when the whole system reverts to the State. 
The distinction between old lines and new was 
given up; the State guaranteed each company a 
minimum dividend equal to the amount it had 
paid in preceding years; and the State’s share in 
the profits was advanced from one half to two 
thirds of the amount available for dividends be- 
yond certain high percentages fixt in the agree- 
ments. The minimum dividends guaranteed and 
the quasi-maxima beyond which the State comes 
in for a share are as follows: 


Guaranteed Fan hae 
minimum |which State 
percent | shares ex- 
cess 
Northern RatlroaGd toc s sca t's .s,08'e 13-5 22.1 
Mediterranean Railroad........... mrs Is. 
Orleans Ratlroa dn 5. gos ecateie’ss 8.010 Lea 14.4 
SOMUNGHIN MAMTOAC cs oat nis yisituchs «<0 Io. Ta. 
Western Railroad’. .t fos. Ol 729 Io. 
Basten Rarilroadcaenisuer. elie se Gea i 10. 


At every step the railroads compelled the gov- 
ernment to accord them some great advantage in 
return for the development of railway facilities 
required in the interest of the public. In 1842 
they exacted a subsidy, in 1852 an extension of 
franchise, in 1859 a guaranty of interest on 
bonds, in 1883 a guaranty of dividends on 
stock. 

Yet the companies are not happy, because the 
government keeps such a strict watch over them 
and insists on ‘‘prying into their private affairs.” 
Every timé-table and every tariff has to be ap- 
proved by the minister of public works before it 
can go into effect. The government fixes maxi- 


mum rates subject to the approval of the minister 


and the companies make whatever rates they 
please up to the maxima, which are very high— 
considerably above the actual rates the com- 
panies care to make in most cases. The minister 
must approve or reject a tariff as a whole. He 
has no initiative as to rates nor any detailed 
power of modification. He can recommend the 
changing of specified rates in any tariff proposed 
by a company, but cannot require the company 
to adopt his suggestions. If he refuses to accept 
a new tariff the old one continues in force. 

The minister controls the location of new lines. 
He must approve all plans and may modify them 
at pleasure, and construction is not accepted till 
passed upon by the State engineers. 

In no other country has so complete a system 
of public control and supervision of railways been 
developed, and yet the public is very much dis- 
satisfied with the railways. No country, except 
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Italy, is so full of railway complaints and of agita- 
tion for State ownership. 

The International Company, corresponding to 
our Pullman Company, pays the railways 1.6 
cents a mile for hauling its sleepers. It is the 


* other way round with us, for our railways pay the 


Pullman Company 2} to 3 cents a mile for the 
privilege of hauling the sleepers. 

Another curious fact is that the French rail- 
ways not only carry the mails free, but haul the 
government postal cars for .6 of a cent a mile 
while charging the Sleeper Trust 1.6 cents a mile. 
With us the railways pay the Sleeper Trust 24 or 
3 cents a mile and charge the government in many 
cases as high as 5 to 7 cents a mile for hauling 
railway postal cars in addition to excessive 
charges on the mail itself. 

The French rates are very high, and, except on 
the best through trains, the service is very poor, 
according to our standards. In spite of the mo- 
nopoly each road possesses in its district, all the 
big companies have agreed on passenger rates. 
The average passenger-mile rate is 34 per cent 
higher than in Germany, altho the average haul 
in France is about 30 per cent longer, so that the 
rate ought to be lower instead of higher. Large 
numbers of working people in Germany, nearly 
half the low-rate travel, go on fares to which 60 
per cent must be added to get the lowest French 
rate, that for third-class travel. 

Freights are also higher in France. The av- 
erage haul is 30 per cent greater in France than 
Germany, and yet the average rate per ton-mile 
is 10 per cent higher. 

Opinions differ about the extent of discrimina- 
tion. One railway manager says: ‘‘There is no 
such thing in France. The criminal law is very 
severe, and it would mean imprisonment. There 
were complaints of favoritism a dozen years ago, 
but there have been none in recent years.” 
But very different ideas are exprest by repre- 
sentatives of shipping interests and others. 
Here are some of their statements: ‘‘The railroads 
hold manufacturers and merchants at their mercy. 
They favor the great, and put the burdens on 
the little fellows. The tariffs are full of special 
tates, and 80 or 85 per cent of these rates are 
made simply for some favored merchant or man- 
ufacturer. It is true that complaints are not 
made. The danger is great. Where is the mer- 
chant who dare undertake a campaign against 
the great companies?’’ The statement of M. 
Cawes (vol. iv., p. 136, of the ‘‘Cours d’Econo- 
mique Politique’’) is said to be still true: ‘‘The 
benefit of reduced tariffs is accorded upon secret 
approaches and solicitations; the companies dis- 
pense at their will industrial prosperity and 
ruin.” 

The history of the State lines in France illus- 
trates the excellent results that government 
management has achieved with roads wholly 
unsuccessful in private hands. The 
French Government undertook an 
exceedingly difficult task when it 
nationalized the Southern lines. The 
roads were bankrupt. They were badly located, 
in a poor region left by the Orleans and the West- 
ern roads because regarded as undesirable. For 
a long time the State system did not have any 
line to Paris. The State system lacks the big in- 
terests, the mines, the wine trade, etc., that so 
materially aid the income of the companies. And 
it has no great artery, national or interurban, be- 
tween great cities, Yet, with all these difficulties, 
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the State lines have made a wonderfully good 
record. Both freight and passenger rates are con- 
siderably lower on the State lines than on the 
private roads for similar distances and traffic. 
Even the average rates per ton-mile and passen- 
ger-mile have been lower than the company 
average nearly all the time since the government 
took the roads. The State adopted from the 
start the policy of reducing rates as fast as pos- 
sible, while the companies for many years main- 
tained their rates substantially unchanged. In 
the first dozen years the government reduced 
freight rates 25 per cent and passenger rates 36 
per cent, and the same policy has been continued 
to the present time. Yet the State has made a 
good profit because the business has developed 
greatly with the lowering of rates. The receipts 
per mile on the State lines rose 40 per cent in the 
first ten years, while the company’s receipts per 
mile remained practically stationary. From 1884 
to 1900 the receipts per mile rose 49 per cent on 
the State system and less than 8 per cent on the 
company lines, while the net earnings rose 139 
per cent for the State road and only ro per cent 
for the companies. (Journal Official, 1901, Ch. 
Annexes, Session Extraordinaire, p. 1125.) 

The State put in more comfortable cars, was 
the first to heat cars of the third class, and the first 
to use steam from the locomotive for this pur- 
pose. This method was still an experiment in 
France in 1902, tho it had already been success- 
fully used in Germany for along time. The State 
roads are more democratic than most of the com- 
panies, carrying all classes on its express trains 
and giving third-class passengers better accom- 
modations in every way. Care and safety are 
greater also on the government roads, as statis- 
tics abundantly prove. If brilliant and massive 
results are desired, the State system must be 
enlarged. But in the difficult sphere to which it 
has been confined, hedged about with limitations 
by nature and convention, it has done all and 
more than could have been expected of it, with 
its enlightened rate policy, its progressive initia- 
tive, its amelioration of the conditions of labor, 
and its fine record as to safety. 

It is beyond question that the sentiment in 
favor of State operation is growing in France; 
that it is now regarded by many as the principal 
question before the country; and that action is 
probable at no very distant date if a way can be 
found that does not involve too much financial 
risk. 

D. GERMANY 


The first railways in Germany were private. 
In Prussia, whose history is of the most impor- 
tance to us, railway building was left to private 
enterprise till 1848, the government assisting in 
some cases by investing in stock or guaranteeing 
a minimum of interest on the stock. 

The period 1848 to 1862 was characterized by 
the building of State roads. Then came an era 
of speculation, 1863-77, during which many pri- 
vate roads were constructed. In 1878-70, after 
long experience with both public and private rail- 
ways, a definite and final decision was reached 
in favor of State roads, and from that time on, 
by purchase and construction, the government 
has added to its railway system till now it has 
about nineteen twentieths of the total mileage, 
and it is only a question of time when it will have 
the other twentieth. In every one of the twenty- 
six states of the German nation the railways are 
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either wholly, or almost wholly, in the hands of 
the government—30,520 miles out of a total of 
33,070 being public roads and only 2,456 miles 
operated by private companies. 

Commercial interests favored public operation 
of railways. In 1872, four years before Bismarck 
formed his national railway policy, the German 
Handelstag, representing the united chambers 
of commerce, petitioned for government manage- 
ment of all the railways to secure greater unity 
and efficiency and to stop the abuses of the pri- 
vate railways. 

As in America so in Germany, overconstruc- 
tion of railways on speculative ventures was a 
main cause of the crisis of 1873. It was substan- 
tially a railroad panic. The same 
year Lasker, a member of the Prus- 
sian Parliament, made serious charges 
in relation to the private railways. 
An investigation was ordered. The commission 
held fifty-six sittings, and the evidence and con- 
clusions fill a thousand big quarto pages. The 
moral rottenness of the private railroads was 
fully exposed—the political pressure they used to 
get their franchises; the conscienceless discrimina- 
tions they practised between persons and places; 
the arbitrary use of industrial power to build up 
one and tear down another; the absence of any 
effort to make rates either absolutely or relatively 
reasonable, except so far as public control may 
intervene; the abuse of power for private pur- 
poses; the utter disregard of the public interest 
wherever it conflicted with the private interest of 
the railways—all these tendencies or laws of action 
were revealed and masses of facts in relation to 
them brought to light. The commission reported 
in favor of an exclusive system of State rail- 
ways, saying that it could not be realized at 
once, but ‘‘on economic considerations’’ ‘and 
other grounds ‘‘such a system is the final goal to 
be striven for.” 

In 1874 Albert von Maybach became the head 
of the Government Railway Department. He was 
aman of great energy and resource, and thorough- 
ly convinced that the unification and socialization 
of the railways was industrially and politically 
wise. He and Bismarck, the chambers of com- 
merce, and other business interests worked to- 
gether for this end. Political and commercial 
forces joined in the movement. The railway 
question in the seventies was the principal ques- 
tion in Germany, as it was till 1906 in Italy, and 
for a number of years preceding the referendum 
of 1898 in Switzerland, and is to-day in France 
and America. 

State ownership was advocated mainly on 
economic and political grounds, military consid- 
erations being advanced also, but with nothing 
like the stress laid on the economic arguments. 

It was urged that the railways should be man- 
aged solely in the public interest, and as a unit; 
that railways are frequently needed where they 
will not pay and where private enterprise will not 
build them; that, on the other hand, private en- 
terprise wastes capital and labor, building un- 
necessary roads and running unnecessary trains; 
that the irregularity of private railway construc- 
tion causes serious injury to industry, helping to 
bring on industrial and financial disturbance and 
ceasing just when its continuance is most needed 
for industrial relief; that the government alone 
can draw up a consistent plan of railway build- 
ing, to extend through many years and to be exe- 
cuted gradually with due regard to the public 
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well-being, and find it even more profitable to 
push construction in times of depression. 

The opposition was powerful. Objections 
were vigorously urged—substantially the same 
objections that are made in America to-day— 
that so great an extension of government em- 
ployment would be dangerous; that political 
abuses would result; that sectional strife would 
paralyze the railroad system; that in the absence 
of competition the State roads would become 
non-progressive and inefficient; that private in- 
itiative and individual liberty were essential 
(meaning private initiative for private profit as 
distinguished from private initiative in public 
service), etc., etc. 

In his great speeches in the Prussian Parlia- 
ment Bismarck bore down all objections by ap- 
pealing to experience with State railways in 
Prussia and other German states (some of which 
owned practically all their railways), and em- 
phasizing the fact that State railways ‘“‘served 
the public interest,” and, ‘‘as a secondary con- 
sideration, aid the public treasury,’’ while ‘‘it is 
the misfortune of private railways” that public 
highways and public functions ‘‘are exploited in 
behalf of private interests and private pockets.”’ 

The argument for State ownership submitted 
to the Prussian Parliament in 1879 by the cab- 
inet, along with bills granting the power and 
means necessary for the purchase of four im- 
portant railway systems and the extension of the 
State lines, is one of the most important railroad 
documents in the world. 

Parliament gave the administration authority 
to purchase the principal private railways, pass- 
ing the bill by a vote of 226 to 155, and the roads 

were bought. The eS erat had 

a right to take the roads at twenty- 
eos five times the average net earnings 

for the preceding five years, but it 
preferred to come to an agreement satisfactory 
to the owners rather than to take the railways 
by compulsory process. Before negotiations were 
entered into with the companies, however, they 
were given to understand that it was for their 
own interest not to make exorbitant demands, 
as in that case the government would apply to 
them some of that competition they so much 
admired. 

The companies got full value plus, and the 
State made an excellent bargain; for the econo- 
mies effected under State management ‘‘enabled 
the government to make a net profit of 1 per cent 
on the purchase’’ above the interest paid on the 
consols exchanged for the stock and on the 44 per 
cent bonds of the companies which were trans- 
ferred to the government. 

Some of the principal results of public owner- 
ship and operation are as follows: 

1. The abuses so much complained of under 
the private system do not existinGermany. Un- 
just discrimination has ceased. There is abso- 
lutely no favoritism in the German railroads. 
Shippers are treated with perfect impartiality. 

There are no free passes except for employees on 
railway business. Even the minister pays his 
fare, and the emperor, too. There are no secret 
rebates or open concessions, by commissions, 
elevator allowances, or mileage graft in private 
cars, no midnight tariffs, terminal railroad abuses, 
or expense-bill tricks, no underbilling frauds or 
classification favors, no fostering of trusts and 
monopolies, no long- and short-haul injustices, 
no basing-point system, no watered securities or 
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gambling in railway stocks, no railway wars, no 
wasteful construction of competitive railways, no 
refusal to construct needed lines in rural districts, 
no disregard of safety nor postponement of pub- 
lic interest to private profit in any way, no ex- 
cessive transportation charges on the postal 
service, no railroad rulers levying their private 
taxes on the commerce of the country, no railway 
nullification, evasion, or defiance of law, no rail- 
road lobbyists either inside or outside of legisla- 
tive bodies at the national capital or the state 
capitals seeking to corrupt or pervert legislation, 
no railway battles in the courts, no railroad sen- 
ators. 

2. Political influence does not enter into the 
administration nor into the employment of the 
men. The spoils system is unknown in Germany. 
No member of Parliament can get a friend or con- 
stituent work on the State railways through polit- 
ical influence. The man must be thoroughly fit 
and must prove his fitness by undergoing the 
civil-service tests, like any other candidate for em- 
ployment. Even the minister cannot override 
the civil-service rules, nor can the emperor him- 
self disturb the impartiality and efficiency of rail- 
Way organization by the infusion of political 
influence into appointments. 

President Hadley says that political difficuities 
have not been experienced in the administration 
of the Prussian railways, which he thinks ‘‘is 
chiefly due to the superb organization of the 
Prussian civil service.”” Prof. B. H. Meyer, one 
of the highest railroad authorities, especially in 
matters relating to foreign railways, and head 
of the Transportation Department in Wisconsin 
University School of Economics till 1905, when 
Governor La Follette called him to the Railway 
Commission of Wisconsin, says: ‘‘In the invidious 
American sense of the word, the Prussian rail- 
Ways are most emphatically not in politics. 
There are no paid lobbyists, no subsidized news- 
papers, no partizan publication bureaus, no 
‘rake-offs.’”’ 

3. The German railway management is the 
most enlightened and efficient in Europe. This 
is the opinion of the large majority of all railway 
authorities in Europe, and many think the Ger- 
man management is the best in the world. 

The safety attained on the German roads is one 
of their strongest titles to respect. We kill more 
people on our roads every week than are killed on 
the German roads in a year. Taking the aver- 
ages per million for our railroads and those of 
Prussia, we find that the railways of the United 
States kill over six times as many and injure 
twenty-five times as many passengers as the 
Prussian roads, while our rate of employees killed 
is more than three times and of injured twenty 
times that of Prussia. 

The management of the German roads is very 
progressive. Nowhere in the world is technical 
education carried to a higher point than in Ger- 
many, and nowhere else is technical 
training so insisted upon as a condi- 
tion of entering the railway service. 
Expert engineers are constantly at 
work devising improvements, and commissioners 
are sent all over the world in the search for new 
ideas and methods. 

Altho a large profit is realized on the State 
railways, this is not the first aim of the manage- 
ment, but is regarded as subordinate to the 
efficient service of the public and the develop- 
ment of industry. And so well has this primary 
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purpose been fulfilled that the railway policy has 
been a very large factor in the astonishing in- 
dustrial development of modern Germany, which 
has won the admiration of the world. 

The profits of the German railways are very 
large, amounting to one third of the total receipts, 
and the net annual profits for the last ten years, 
after covering interest, depreciation, extensions, 
improvements, and sinking funds, have averaged 
between 5 and 6 per cent on the total cost. 

The German railways treat their employees 
well; take every reasonable precaution against 
killing or maiming them; carefully avoid over- 
working them; pay them excellent wages accord- 
ing to the general wage level in Germany; pension 
them when their working-days are over, and make 
provision for their widows and orphans, and give 
them a share in the management of the roads 
through their right to help elect the representa- 
tives who finally determine the policy of the rail- 
ways and the conditions of the railway service. 

The crowning glory of the Prussian railway 
management in the employment department is 
a civil-service system. The higher employees 
must have a university education or graduate 
from a technical school before they take the State 
examinations for the railway service. Con- 
struction men, engineers, etc., must take a 
thorough technical course and then pass two 
State examinations, and before they take the 
second of these examinations they must have 
been in practise a number of years, eight to ten 
years’ successful practise in private employment 
being the ordinary basis for the second examina- 
tion. So the State railways get the cream of the 
technical skill of the country. 

The Germans believe that whoever owns and 
operates a country’s transportation system vir- 
tually owns the country; and that the public 
highway should be managed for the public benefit 
and not for private profit. This is the keynote 
of their railroad philosophy. 


E. SWITZERLAND 


Until the twentieth century the railways of 
Switzerland were in private hands. Now all the 
principal lines are owned and operated by the 
government except the St. Gothard, which is to 
be taken over in a few years when the franchise 
conditions permit. 

The question of State purchase was first sub- 
mitted to the people on a referendum vote in 
Dec., 1891, with the following result: For purchase, 
130,500; against purchase, 290,000. In Feb., 1898, 
the question of national ownership of railroads 
was again submitted, a referendum being taken 
on an act providing for government purchase of 
the five main railroad lines of Switzerland (the 
Jura-Simplon, the Northeast, the Central, the 
Union, and the Gothard), with nearly four fifths 
of the total mileage of the country, or 1,758 miles, 
against 480 miles for all the rest of the roads 
(‘secondary railways’’) combined. The question 
had been long and bitterly discust. The arguments 
pro and con had been thoroughly considered. 
This second vote was as follows: For national 
purchase, 384,382; against purchase, 176,511. 

The most vital railroad abuses we suffer from 
were practically unknown in Switzerland. There 
was no fraudulent stock, no rebate system, no 
railroad lobby at the national capital. The best 
informed authorities in the universities, and even 
Dr. Zemp, the minister of railways, never heard 
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of a case of discrimination; and political corrup- 
tion had been very rare. 

The battle was fought on the broad principle 
of the superior social, economic, and political 
value of public ownership of public utilities as 
compared with private ownership even when 
honest and efficient. 

The opposition was very strong, but it did not 
spend its strength wholly in argument, by any 
means. Tremendous pressure was brought to 
bear wherever possible to prevent men from 
signing the petition for the referendum. It was 
even charged that foreign money was used to de- 
feat both the petition and the affirmative vote at 
the polls, and that paid agents were employed to 
propagate the opposition. In some states or 
cantonseven the influence of the State government 
was thrown against the measure. 

The railway referendum petition was signed in 
a short time by 85,000 voters, 55,000 more than 
were necessary, or nearly three times the needful 
number. 

Under the provisions adopted by government 
resolution in 1852 and substantially incorporated 
in the railway charters of that and subsequent 
years, the Federation might take the railways at 
stated times (the thirtieth, forty-fifth, sixtieth, 
etc., years of the franchise) on giving three years’ 
notice, and paying twenty-five times the average 
net profits for the ten years preceding the an- 
nouncement of purchase, or the construction value, 
whichever rule produced the larger sum in any 
case, deduction being made for any sum neces- 
sary to bring the road up to standard condition. 

An agreement was reached with the Central in 
1900, with the Northeast and Union in 1gor, 
and with the Jura-Simplon in 1903. When the 
State took the control as little change as possible 
was made in the staff or the ranks of employees. 
The four railway systems were coordinated, in- 
cluding nearly the whole of the primary railways, 
in aone-government system. The Gothard is not 
to be taken over until 1909. Notice of purchase 
was given the road in 1904, and negotiations were 
opened with the subsidizing countries—Germany 
and Italy—to secure an agreement with them. 

The service on the Swiss railways will not com- 
pare favorably with ours. Neither will their 
stores and factories for the most part, but the 
government railway service is better than the 
company service was in Switzerland. 

The third-class cars, in which the bulk of the 
people ride, are cleaner and the speed is better 
than in many parts of France, and they are heated 
from the engine instead of using the hot-water 
bottles so common in third-class French and Eng- 
lish cars. 

Local conditions account for the fact that rates 
are high in Switzerland, not so high as they were 
under the company régime, but still higher than 
those in use in most other countries. 

The average ton-mile rate on goods traffic was 
2.84 cents under the companies just before the 
transfer, and 2.64 cents in 1903, the first year of 
complete public management. These 
rates are high, but it must be remem- 
bered that they include the express; 
that Switzerland is a nest of moun- 
tains; and that the soil is poor, the resources small, 
and the traffic light. Remember, too, that there 
are no rebates or secret rates in Switzerland to cut 
down the average rate. 

The average passenger rate was 1.54 cents a 
mile under company management and 1.35 cents 
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under public management. The third-class rates, 
on which about nine tenths of the people ride, 
average only a shade over a cent a mile (1.12 
cents). Commutation tickets are sold for § of a 
cent a mile third class, and tickets for working 
men and school children are $ of a cent a mile (1 
cent a mile second class and 1} cents if you want 
to go first class, which is entirely unnecessary, as 
the other cars are very comfortable). Circular 
tickets are sold at low. rates for touring the 
country. Monthly tickets can be had allowing 
you to travel without limit on any of the railways 
of Switzerland at $11 third class, $15 second, and 
$22 first. For a six months’ ticket you pay $45, 
$59, or $104, according to class. 


F. ITALY 


Italy transferred her railways from private to 
public management July 1, 1905. 

In the earlier years of railway development 
Italy tried various plans. The State built some 
roads and bought others. It tried State manage- 
ment, but on a small scale and under bad condi- 
tions. Down to the eighties most of the roads 
were owned and operated by private companies. 
Then came a period of State ownership with pri- 
vate operation under contracts reserving to the 
government more than a quarter of the gross re- 
ceipts and providing for the annual payment of 
specified amounts per mile to reserve funds for 
renewal of track and rolling-stock. 

From 1859 to 1870 the principal railways of 
Italy consolidated into four main systems—the 
Upper Italian, the Roman, the Eastern, and 
the Sicilian. The latter becoming bankrupt, the 
government had to choose between giving up the 
development of that part of the country or taking 
the railroads. In 1870 it chose the latter alter- 
native, adopting State ownership of these lines 
with operation by a company receiving a per- 
centage of gross receipts, the State paying all 
expenses and realizing a handsome deficit each 

ear. In the seventies the government entered 
into contracts for the purchase of the Roman, 
Eastern, and Upper Italian systems, with the 
idea of State operation, but financial difficulties 
prevented the completion of the purchases until 
1882. In 1876 the parliamentary idea turned 
toward private operation either by companies, 
paid by the government, it also paying the ex- 
penses and taking the risk and the profit (if there 
should happen to be one), or by companies paying 
the State for the use of the lines and taking what 
might be left for themselves, or by companies 
operating under some sort of expense-dividing, 
sliding-scale, profit-sharing arrangement. 

In 1878 the whole question was referred to a 
commission which reported in 1881 in favor of 
leasing the roads on a sliding-scale division of 
gross receipts between the government and the 
companies. It opposed State management for 
Italy for several reasons: (1) The necessary funds 
were not available. The government had not 
been able to complete its purchases. The East- 
ern road was still unpaid for. Some 3,o00 miles 
of new road in addition to the 5,000 miles then 
open were required and had been voted in 1879, 
but the work was languishing for lack of funds. 
(2) Political conditions were not adapted to State 
management. Politics would corrupt the rail- 
ways; changes in rates would be made to influence 
elections. Political difficulties had been already 
experienced with the State roads in Italy. (3) 


“two operating companies. 
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State management appeared to be more costly 
than private, the percentage of expenses to re- 
ceipts on the State railways of Belgium, Austria, 
etc., being higher than on the private systems. 

The result was that contracts were made with 
The companies bought 
the rolling-stock owned by the State, and agreed 
to pay for ordinary repairs. For extraordinary 
repairs and renewals reserve funds were estab- 
lished. The State was to have about 28 per cent 
of the gross receipts and the companies 63 per 
cent or less if the receipts rose above a specified 
minimum. The contracts provided for low rates 
for agricultural products and for working men 
and school children, and stipulated that the rail- 
ways should carry the mails free of charge. The 
term of contract was sixty years, with the right of 
termination by either party at the end of twenty 
years (1905) or forty years (1925). 

The arrangement did not work well, and it 
worked worse and worse as time went on. The 
companies would not interpret the contracts lib- 
erally in the public interest, but insisted on the 
letter, and evaded even that. They disputed 
every point, and tedious litigation seemed to be 
specially delightful to them. 

In 1906, the earliest date the government had 
a right to take the roads, Italy adopted State 
management, paying the companies for the roll- 
ing-stock andother movables. Recent witnesses 
state that the immediate or substantially imme- 
diate effects of the change were a decided im- 
provement of the service, the running of trains 
more nearly on time than under the chronic and 
extravagant delays of the company régime, the 
raising of wages somewhat, the better treatment 
of employees generally, and the relief of commer- 
cial interests and of the public in general from the 
fear of railway strikes, which was a disturbing 
element under the company system. 


G. AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


In Austria railways were not encouraged until 
1838. Then the government authorized railway 
construction, guaranteeing each railway a mo- 
nopoly in its district for its charter term. The 
State also proceeded to build lines of its own on a 
large scale. The revolution of 1848 put the gov- 
ernment in financial straits, and it sold most of 
the State railways to help the treasury. After 
1866 the growth of the private railways was very 
rapid, owing to speculative building. The usual 
collapse followed. ‘‘The railway speculation 
which ended in the crisis of 1873,” says a high 
authority, “‘was perhaps more recklessly carried 
on in Austria than anywhere else in the world, 
and resulted in very great distress.”’ 

In 1877 the government returned to the State- 
ownership policy, and by purchase and construc- 
tion built up a considerable system of public 
roads. In 1885 Austria had 2,000 miles and the 
companies 6,000; and Hungary had 2,000 miles 
of State railway and 3,000 miles of private road— 
a total of 4,000 miles of State roads and 9,000 
miles of private. The statements of 1905 (for 
the year 1903) show 7,297 miles operated by the 
government in Austria against 4,985 in the hands 
of companies, and 9,207 miles operated by the 
government in Hungary against 1,861 miles oper- 
ated by companies—16,504 miles for the State 
and 6,846 for the companies. 

It has been the policy of the government to 
reduce rates, especially passenger rates, in order 
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to stimulate intercourse and also to scatter the 
people of the capitals into the suburbs. The 
zone system, which produced such a wonderful 
increase of traffic that it has become world- 
famous and well deserves its celebrity, was first 
introduced in Hungary in 1889, and attained its 
highest success there. 


Tickets are sold by zones, and are good for all stations 
within the same zone. The first zone runs from r to 15 
miles, the next from 16 to 25 miles, and so on, the steps in 
making the bigger zones being longer, and beyond 140 miles 
all stations are included in the same zone. The rates are 

ro cents third class on ordinary trains and 

12 cents on express trains for each zone, If 
Zone System your journey takes you over 2 zones, as, 

from a station in zone 1 toa station in zone 3, 

you pay 20 cents (or 24 cents express). i 
you cover five zones you pay so cents (or 60 cents express), 
and you can go any distance for $1.60 (or $1.92 express). For 
local traffic special rates are made, 4 cents to the next station 
from where you are in the same zone and 6 cents to the second 
station. 

For short distances the rate is about 1 cent a mile or less; 
for long distances it runs down to about 4 of a cent a mile. 
If we had the same rate here one could go from New York 
to Chicago for $3 instead of $20, and from New York to 
Philadelphia for 32 cents instead of $2.50. We cannot ex- 
pect so much reduction, of course, because costs are greater 
here, but that difference does not require six to eight times 
higher rates. 


The zone rates, as compared with the previous 
rates in Hungary, caused a reduction in fares of 
82 per cent on the longest distances and 50 per 
cent on the medium distances, 60 to 200 miles. 
The average reduction in the charges per passen- 
ger was about 50 per cent on the whole traffic, and 
the stimulus to travel was so great that the busi- 
ness much more than doubled the first year, as 
is shown in the table: 


Passenger 

Passengers receipts 
Aug., 1888, to July 31, 1889......| 5,684,845 | $3,800,000 
Aug., 1889, to July, r890........] 13,456,712 ena eieee 


The simplification of the tariff was immense. 
Tickets are sold like postage-stamps at the post- 
office, hotels, etc. 

In Austria also the zone system was an admir- 
able success, but the rates were set too low at the 
start and some increase was necessary. The prin- 
cipal companies have also adopted the zone system 
under “‘soft pressure’’ from the government. 

In addition to the zone tariff there is a system 
of excursion tickets and season tickets in books of 
30 and 60 tickets each, at very low rates, amount- 
ing to about $4 to 4 of a cent a mile in many 
cases third class, and 1.2 cents first class—60o 
miles of travel for example for $2.68 third class 
and $5.36 first class, 1,200 miles for $4.80 third 
class and $1o first class, etc. Large discounts are 
made on weekly tickets for working men. 

The zone idea is not applied as a complete sys- 
tem to freight traffic, but the principle of tapering 
rates, or lower mileage charges for long distances, 
is in use, and special rates are made as in Ger- 
many and Belgium; and agriculture, education, 
etc., are encouraged by very low rates. The 
farmers can buy transportation stamps and bill 
their goods at home by a very simple system. 

There are no free passes or rebates or unjust 
discriminations on the State roads, and the gov- 
ernment control over the private railways is so 
strong and the inspection so thorough that there 
is little chance for favoritism in their manage- 
ment either. The efficiency of the railway man- 
agement does not appear to be interfered with by 
political influence. Premiums are given to en- 
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gine-drivers, etc., for economy in fuel, etc., and to 
officers for getting locomotives out of repair 
shops quickly, so as to have them in service as 
continuously as possible. 

The most interesting thing about the State 
roads is the purpose the management keeps in 
view. The Austrian minister of railways, in an- 
swer toa question as to purpose, said that they 
did ‘‘not aim at profit, but at the best possible 
service at reasonable cost.” The Hungarian 
minister at the time the zone system was intro- 
duced with its great reductions in rates stated 
that the main reasons were ‘‘the economic and 
civilizing effects of such a reform.’”’ The govern- 
ment desired ‘‘the removal of the disadvantages 
attending long-distance travel because of its high 
cost, and the elimination of the element of dis- 
tance so far as possible.’? The government aimed 
“to establish methods which would place the re- 
duction within the reach of all and adapt them to 
the requirements of all classes of the entire popu- 
lation,” and to adopt ‘‘a system that should con- 
tribute effectually to the development of traffic, 
and compensate, indirectly, for the sacrifice which 
the large reductions in the tariff would involve.” 

As it turned out, the anticipated financial sac- 
rifice did not occur, but the fact that the motive 
was social, not financial, is none the less clear. 
The government policy is to use the railways as a 
means of civilization and unification. The civic 
and social benefits of such a policy can hardly be 
overestimated. 


H. NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand nationalized her railways in 1870, 
and between $60,00c,000 and $70,000,000 in land 
and money were appropriated for railway expan- 
sion and improvement in the next ten years. This 
for a community of 250,000 was a bold bid for de- 
velopment; equivalent in fact to an appropriation 
of $18,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,000 for public 
improvements in the United States to-day. 

In 1887 a Conservative government, headed by 
Sir Harry Atkinson, put the railways in control of 
a commission or trust consisting of three members 
appointed by the governor for a five-year term 
and not removable except for misconduct. It 
was a commercial system, and its managers, dur- 
ing their five-year terms, were almost as much 
beyond the reach of the people as the managers of 
our private roads. The divorce between the peo- 
ple and their Parliament on the one hand and the 
railways on the other was complete. 

The result was that the roads were run for 
profit ; the rights of shippers and of labor were dis- 
regarded ; even the public safety was poorly cared 
for, all for the sake of a pretty balance sheet. The 
commissioners were honest; there was no corrup- 
tion, no secret rate-making or favoritism among 
shippers, no effort to make money for the mana- 
gers themselves; but they looked at the roads from 
the standpoint of private business and the class 
interest of the big taxpayers so far as the making 
of a profit and the disregard of the people’s wishes 
were concerned. ta ad 

The Conservatives went out of power in 1890, 
and in 1893 the abolition of the commission was 
made an issue in the campaign, and the people, by 
an overwhelming majority, elected representa- 
tives pledged to put the roads under direct con- 
trol of the minister of railways and the Parlia- 
ment. 

In 1894 this change was accomplished, and 
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since then New Zealand has had real public own- 
ership and operation of her railways. Subject to 
excellent civil service regulations, and appeal 
boards that settle all difficulties between officers 
and employees, the roads are in the hands of the 


minister of railways and the general manager 


appointed by him, with the ultimate control in 
the elective government, which, in fact as well as 
in name, represents the whole people. The result 
is that the roads are no longer run for profit but 
for service. 

The determination to give rate concessions as 
fast as the profits rise above 3 per cent has result- 
ed in reductions of passenger fares and freight 
rates amounting, during the period of rising wages 
and general prosperity, from 1895 (when the roads 
came into public control) to 1902 (the last report 
at hand), to a sum equal to nearly half the total 
receipts in 1895, equivalent to $500,000,000 of 
railway reductions in the U. S., where, in these 
same years of prosperity, the private railways 
have been raising their rates instead of lower- 
ing them. While reducing passenger fares and 
freight rates by what the minister justly calls ‘‘a 
stupendous amount to have been given away in 
concessions by way of (voluntary) reductions to 
the users of the State railways,’ reductions 
amounting in some cases to as much as 20 or even 
40 per cent in a single year on large classes of 
traffic; while seeking thus to develop the in- 
dustries of the country to the utmost, the man- 
agement has greatly improved the service, and 
carefully adjusted the railways to industrial 
and social needs. Railway construction is ar- 
ranged so as to be most vigorous in dull seasons, 
taking up the disengaged labor that might oth- 
erwise be unemployed, helping to balance and 
steady the market, and enabling the State to 
build its roads at lower cost than if construction 
were mainly carried on at times of industrial pres- 
sure and high prices. In the farmer’s busy sea- 
son work on the railways is slackened so that men 
can go to the farms in the harvest time when 
extra hands are needed there. The roads are 
used at cost or less to redistribute the unem- 
ployed and to settle the people on the land. The 
Railway Department works in harmony with the 
Labor Department in securing work for the 
workers, and men are carried to points where 
their labor is needed, and, if necessary, their fares 
are advanced, and they may pay them back to 
the government from their earnings when they 
are able. A definite effort is made to relieve the 
congested quarters of the cities and attract the 
tenement dwellers to suburban homes. 

Working men’s tickets in and out from the 
principal points are sold at two shillings a week, 
or twelve rides for forty-eight cents, within any 
ordinary reasonable distance. Working men 
going ten or twelve miles out, as many do, travel 
about three miles for a cent, or a four-cent fare 
each way. 

The railways are used to aid the cause of edu- 
cation. Children in the primary grades are car- 
ried free to school. Older children pay $2.50 to 
$5, according to age, for a three months’ sea- 
son ticket up to sixty miles. This gives them a 
possible 120 miles a day for three to six cents, in 
round numbers, or twenty to forty miles for a 
cent. If a child goes in and out six miles each 
day, he rides twelve miles for three cents. Ex- 
cursions for school children are arranged in vaca- 
tion time at the rate of fifty cents for a hundred 
miles out and back—2oo miles for fifty cents, or 
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four miles-for a cent. For teachers and pupils 
above fifteen years of age the charge is $1 for the 
same distance. The minister figures that the de- 
partment loses on these trips at four miles for a 
cent, but he justifies the low rates for school and 
factory excursions on the ground that ‘‘from an 
educational point of view very marked and bene- 
ficial results must follow,”’ thus subordinating the 
lower forms of wealth to the higher. 

This New Zealand record is of great interest, 
not only for the admirable illustrations of railway 
usefulness under the rule of enlightened public 
spirit in the last few years, but also for the ex- 
perience of former years under the commission 
management, showing that abnormal or fictitious 
public control, or control by officers representing 
a class interest and beyond the reach of the people, 
may lead to results in many respects quite simi- 
lar to those attained by private ownership and 
operation, and directly contrary to the effects of 
public control representing the whole people. 

For other countries, see those countries. 


III. Railway Problems 


The principal railway problems cluster about 
the ideas and principles represented by the 
following terms: Combination, Discrimination, 
Monopoly, Overcapitalization, Stock-Gambling, 
Railway Politics, Safety, Service, and Employees. 


I. COMBINATION 


The tendency of combination in the railway 
worldisstrong. There have been about 5,000 rail- 
way companies in the United States. More than 
half of them have disappeared; afew of the roads 
being abandoned and some reorganized with 
change of name, but most of them merged, con- 
solidated, leased, or otherwise absorbed and made 
a part of some other system. There are now a 
little more than 2,000 companies, between 800 
and goo of which are reported by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as “‘independent com- 
panies.’’ Most of these ‘“‘independent roads,” 
however, are banded together in six great groups 
or families—the railways of each group being 
dominated by one little knot of capitalists. 
These groups are known as the Vanderbilt, the 
Morgan-Hill, the Gould-Rockefeller, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Harriman, and the Moore groups. 
The Pennsylvania group includes 280 companies, 
with 19,300 miles of road. The Vanderbilt 
system extends from Boston to the Missouri 
River and the Dakotas, including 132 companies 
and 22,000 miles of line, equal to the entire rail- 
way system of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Morgan-Hill group covers the continent from 
New York to the Pacific, with 240 operating com- 
panies and over 50,000 miles of road, or more 
than the whole of the railways of Germany, and 
more than the entire mileage of the United King- 
dom and France together. 

The six giant railway systems dominate to- 
gether over go per cent of the vital railway mile- 
age of the U.S. And these six vast aggregations 
are themselves by no means independent, but are 
intertwined, affiliated, and coordinated with each 
other by the interlocking interests of their owners, 
common holdings, and overlapping ownership of 
shares, interrelations of boards of direction, and 
various agreements and understandings. 

The Vanderbilts have an interest and control in 
the Reading jointly with the Pennsylvania, and 
the Morgan people also retain some interest in it, 
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tho they no longer dominate it. On the other 
hand the Lehigh Valley is part of the Morgan 
cluster, but both the Pennsylvania and the Van- 
derbilts have an interest in it. Four Baltimore 
& Ohio directors represent the Pennsylvania 
road, four represent the Harriman group, and two 
are appointed to represent the State of Maryland. 
The Chicago & Northwestern, which is a Van- 
derbilt road, has on its board one of the leading 
Harriman men of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific boards. J. P. Morgan, head of the Mor- 
gan group, is a director in the New York Central, 
the controlling company of the Vanderbilt sys- 
tem. William Rockefeller, representing still an- 
other group, is also a director in the New York 
Central. George J. Gould, head of the Gould sys- 
tem, is a director in the Union Pacific and in the 
Southern Pacific, both of which belong to the 
Harriman group. E. H. Harriman, president 
of the Union Pacific & Southern Pacific, is on 
the board of directors of the Northern Pacific 
and of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which 
are Morgan-Hill lines. : 

Mr. Moody, our highest Wall Street authority 
on trusts and combinations, says in his book, 
“*The Truth About the Trusts’’: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad interests are on the one hand 
allied with the Vanderbilts, and on the other with the Rocke- 
fellers. The Vanderbilts are closely allied with the Morgan 
group, and both the Pennsylvania and Vanderbilt interests 
have recently become the dominating factors in the Reading 
system, a former Morgan road, and the most important part 
of the anthracite coal combine, which has always been domi- 
nated by the Morgan people. Furthermore, the Goulds, 
who are closely allied with the Rockefellers, are on most har- 
monious terms with the Moores of the Rock Island system, 
and the latter are allied in interest quite closely with both the 
Harriman and the Morgan groups. ... The dominating 
men in the Morgan group are also important factors in the 
Gould, Pennsylvania, and Moore groups; and the Rockefeller- 
Gould interests are represented to a greater or less degree in 
every group, and also in most of the ‘“‘independent”’ allied 
lines. The whole aggregation thus makes up a gigantic 
“‘community of interest’’ or Railroad Trust, being allied to- 
gether by most remarkable and intricate ties of interdepen- 
dence and mutual advantage. While nominally controlled 
by 2,000 corporations, the steam-railroads of the country 
really make up a mammoth transportation trust, which is 
dominated bya handful of far-seeing and masterful financiers. 
. . . Not only do these financiers dominate their respective 
groups, but, as stated above, the most important of them, 
such as Rockefeller, Morgan, Harriman, Gould, and Vander- 
bilt, are interested in and more or less dominate all the groups, 
and in this way knit together the entire railroad system of the 
country into this greater ‘‘community”’ or ‘‘trust.’’ The 
superior dominating influence of Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Morgan is felt in greater or less degree in all the groups. 


In the great railway groups and the stupen- 
dous Railroad Trust they are developing, the 
tendency is toward the concentration of control 
in fewer and fewer hands. Not only are railways 
absorbed by the wholesale, consumed more rap- 
idly than they are produced, and the resulting 
systems gathered into enormous groups, but in- 
side these systems and groups the movement is 
toward one-man power. 

Already, as lam informed by a leading member 
of the U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
half a dozen men can meet and practically de- 
termine the transportation rates for the country. 
And the forces of integration and industrial gravi- 
tation that have operated so powerfully in the 
past are not likely to stop even with this high 
degree of centralization. 

“‘In Chicago,” says Spearman, ‘‘the five men 
who in authority that is absolute are traffic di- 
rectors of two thirds of the U. S. may be found 
almost every day within a few moments’ walk of 
each other.”’! 


1 “Strategy of Great Railroads,” p. 163. 
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If these movements, the merging of railways 
into great systems, the gathering of these systems 
into giant groups, the interlocking and coales- 
cence of these groups, and the progressive narrow- 
ing of control in each constellation of capitalists, 
continue to the limit, there will bein time a rail. 
way empire in this country dominated by a single 
man. The Railroad Trust may never reach this 
degree of concentration, but the most strenuous 
devotee of decentralization and compulsory com- 
petition must admit that the coming of such an 
aggregation, viewed from the standpoint of 
existing conditions and tendencies, cannot be 
deemed so unlikely as the present concentration 
would have seemed to railway men, statesmen, or 
economists fifty years ago. 

Government consolidation does not bring these 
dangers. The consolidated railways are man- 
aged, as we have seen above, by men who are 
trustees for the people and responsible to them. 
In America the tendency is to weld the roads into 
an empire, a consolidation under a management 
responsible to a few gigantic stockholders, dom- 
inated at last perhaps by a single autocrat, a 
ezar of all the railways. 

The motives that impel men to build these 
giant combines by consolidation or coordination 
relate partly to the economies and transportation 
benefits of union, and partly to the personal profit 
and power of those who control the combines. 
The first motive and its consequences are in line 
with the public good. In so far as combination 
eliminates the wastes of conflict and secures the 
benefits of harmonious cooperation in the railway 
service, it isa gain to the community. But in so 
far as it conduces to the financial ascendency of 
Wall Street and intensifies the commercial su- 
premacy and industrial dominion of a few great 
capitalists, it is a political, industrial, and social 
danger. The railways united form a much more 
extensive interest than the government from an 
economic point of view; already they outrank our 
state governments and dominate the political 
affairs of sovereign commonwealths, and as a unit 
in the hands of a gigantic trust they might even 
betes and control the national government 
itself. 


2. DISCRIMINATION 


More than sixty different forms of railway fa- 
voritism are on record in the evidence brought 
out by various suits in our state and federal 
courts, and in hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

For a full account of these various forms of dis- 
crimination the reader must be referred to ‘‘The 
Heart of the Railroad Problem,’’ published by 
Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. Only a few of 
the many kinds of railroad discrimination can be 
illustrated here. 

One of the most prevalent discriminations is 
the charging of higher rates for a short haul than 
for a longer distance. A few cases will make the 
subject clear: 


From Pittsburg to Colorado the rate on rails was found to 
be $1.60, while the rate all the way through to San Francisco 
was only 66 cents. From Pueblo to San Francisco, 1,55 
miles, the rate on bar iron and on rails was $1.60 per hundred, 
while from Chicago to San Francisco, 2,418 miles, the rates 
were 50 cents on bar iron and 60 cents on rails; and even from 
New York to San Francisco the same rate of 60 cents was 
made for rails. 

The Denver merchant pays $2.24 per hundred on goods 
from Boston, while the same trains carry the same sort of 
goods all the way from Boston to San Francisco, a thousand 
miles farther west than Denver, for $1 per hundred. In 
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other words, Denver pays over twice as much as San Fran- 
cisco for two thirds of the distance. 

Mr. Kindel has been driven out of the manufacture of up- 
holstering goods and of spring beds in Denver because of 
similar differences. He also wished to manufacture albums 
in Denver, but was forced to locate in Chicago because the 
freight rate on books from Chicago to San Francisco was 
$1.75 per hundred, and-from Denver #0 San Francisco $3, 
while the Denver manufacturer had te pay 97 cents freight on 
his raw material (paper, etc.) from Chicago to Denver— 
$3.97 total against $1.75 for the manufacturer located at 
Chicago. 

Spokane supplies another illustration of place discrimina- 
tion. For example, the dealer in paints and oils at Spokane 
must pay $1.21 a hundred from Chicago against 90 cents 
from Chicago to Seattle, 250 miles farther west. The Spokane 
dealer pays $93 more freight per car than the Seattle dealer 
pays for 250 miles more transportation. 

The rate on bar iron from Chicago to Spokane is $2.07 a 
hundred against $1.25 to Seattle; iron pipe $1 to Spokane, 
50 cents to Seattle; lamps $2.35 to Spokane, $1.10 to Seattle; 
belting $3.13 to Spokane and $1.65 to Seattle; mining-car 
wheels $1.26 to Spokane and 85 cents to Seattle; cottons 
$1.75 to Spokane, go cents to the coast; soap (toilet) $1.23 to 
Spokane, 75 cents to coast cities; wire and wire goods $2.35 
to Spokane, $1.50 to the coast; sewing-machines $2.25 to 
Spokane, $1.40 to the coast; typewriters $5.96 to Spokane, 
$3 to the cities of the coast. 

In general the rates from the East to Spokane are the 
through rates to the coast plus the local rates from the coast 
back to Spokane. 

The preference which Tacoma, Seattle, etc., have over 
Spokane is about 80 per cent, which has proved quite suffi- 
cient to enable dealers on the coast to ruin some important 
business interests of Spokane. 

Iowa supplies.another excellent illustration of the grievous 
place discriminations practised by the railroads. Jowa's 
farmers are asking why they should have to pay soto 100 per 
cent more for shipping their products than the Nebraska 
farmers who live several hundred miles farther west. 

In the South many complaints have been made of a railroad 
method called the ‘‘ basing-point system,’’ which rests on the 
same principle of discrimination in favor of competitive 
railway points that is in vigorous use in all sections of the 
country. The railroads name certain towns as distributing 
centers and competing points, fix the rates to and from these 
points, and make rates to and from other localities by adding 
to such through rates the local charges in force between the 
distributing centers, or ‘‘ basing points,’’ and said other locali- 
ties. 

The commission says, ‘‘Our annual reports to Congress and 
reported decisions in cases have uniformly condemned this 
distributing-center theory of rate-making, but the Southern 
carriers have resisted our efforts to correct the practise,’’ and 
the courts have refused to compel them to obey the orders 
of the commission, holding that differences of condition 
created by the railroads themselves are insufficient to take 
the case out of the law, a ruling that practically destroys all 
the strength of the long-haul clause. 


Rebates constitute another of the principal 
forms of railway discrimination. The word is 
used in railway literature in two different mean- 
ings. In the narrow sense it means a sum of 
money paid back to a favorite shipper as a re- 
fund upon his freight rate. In the broad sense it 
means any sort of favoritism—any concession or 
preference that accomplishes the same purpose as 
a refund on freight rate—any unjust discrimina- 
tion that gives one shipper or certain shippers an 
unfair advantage over others. , 

Years ago, A. J. Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, testified that in eighteen months the 
Standard Oil had received $10,000,000 in rebates, 
and recently Secretary Garfield has reported to 
President Roosevelt that the Oil Trust is still re- 
ceiving from the railroads large amounts in re- 
bates. 


Investigations by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Dec., pr and ‘Saunt 1902, took the lid off of the drest- 
meat business sufficiently to show that the Pennsylvania 
and Vanderbilt lines and other roads were giving the big 
packers discounts of five to seven cents a hundred from 
the published rates. These rebates of 15 to 30 per cent 
amounted to $200,000 or $240,000 a year on the Michigan 
Central, according to the traffic manager of that road, and 
Paul Morton, of the Santa Fé, when asked by Commissioner 
Clements, ‘‘Can you tell how much you paid in a year on this 
business? Have you any idea whether it is $50,000 or 
$100,000?” replied, ‘‘I think there was a great deal more than 
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A Massachusetts legislative investigation of the Boston 
& Albany in 1900 revealed the fact that favored shippers were 
getting reductions of 10 to 73 per cent from the published 
rates, while others, some of them doing considerable business, 
got no discounts at all but paid the full tariff. The reduc- 
tions from published rates averaged 40 percent. The receipts 
per ton-mile on all classes of freight were less than one half 
the average of the published rates to the various stations on 
the road for the cheapest class of freight, viz., coal. And 
the lowest published local rate on coal was higher than the 
average rate on all commodities. 

From time to time the railroads have declared that they had 
stopped rebates and discriminations, They said so in 1887 
when the Interstate Commerce Act went into force; they told 
the commission the same thing in 1898 and at other times of 
special investigation; they took their oaths to it again in 1905; 
railroad presidents and managers by the car-load going to 
Washington to testify that since the Elkins Law took effect 
(Feb. 19, 1903) rebates and discriminations had ceased. 

But | ee J. Hill and Victor Morawetz and other leading 
railroad men declared that rebates and discriminations had 
not ceased and never would cease. The Elkins Law did not 
even pretend to touch the multitudinous and grievous dis- 
criminations between places, a few examples of which have 
been given above; the great mass of discriminations by ex- 
pense bill, classification, commissions, underbilling, fictitious 
claims, terminal tracks, icing charges, etc., went merrily on, 
and even the direct cash rebate remained in vigorous use, 
the testimony of railroad men to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

Governor La Follette unearthed more than $7,000,000 of 
rebates in Wisconsin, a large part of which were of later 
date than the Elkins Law. In fact the total rebates paid 
the year after the Elkins Law went into effect were greater 
than the total for the year before. For example, the North- 
western Railroad jumped from $212,075 rebates in 1902 
to $410,476 in 1903, mostly after the Elkins Law took effect 
(Feb. roth). The officials of this road, like those of many 
other roads, had affirmed that rebates had ceased, but when 
the lid was taken off the facts did not agree with their state- 
ments. 


The fact is that a much larger number of com- 
plaints of discrimination have been made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the last 
few years, since the Elkins Law was passed, than 
in any equal period before. 

The average number of complaints per year 
from 1887 to 1902 inclusive was 186, while the 
yearly average for 1903-5 is 534—more than 
double, nearly threefold in fact—and five sixths 
of the suits entered charge facts that constitute 
discrimination of serious character, and nearly all 
the rest involve discrimination in some form. 

Private cars owned by shippers or car-line 
companies constitute another favorite means of 
discrimination. The railways pay the Standard 
Oil, the Armour Car Trust, and other owners of 
private cars mileage rates on their cars, which 
serve the same purpose as a rebate. 


The earnings of an Armour refrigerator-car range from 
$x to $2 a day from mileage alone, and the mileage payments 
even at $1 a day are sufficient to pay the whole cost of the 
car in three years and its maintenance in the meantime. 

A railroad pays twenty cents a day for every day it uses a 
car belonging to another railroad, but for a private stock 
car the railroad pays on an average sixty cents a day, and 
for a private fruit or dairy car it pays $1 or more. Private 
stock cars in some cases net their owners 50 per cent a year 
on the invested capital, repaying the cost of the cars in two 
years, above operating expenses. 

In addition to the mileage, the railroads pay the car-line 
commissions of 10 and 124 per cent in some cases, repair the 
cars, bill shipments 25 to 30 per cent or more below their real 
weight, and issue annual passes to the owners and their agents. 


With these advantages the owners of private 
cars are able to control a vast amount of business 
besides their own by offering a share of the mileage 
receipts and other inducements to large shippers. 
Having gained control of the refrigerator business 
the Armour car lines advanced the icing charges 
to ordinary shippers from 50 to 100 per cent, 
thus still further emphasizing the discrimination 
between big and little shippers. 

Another method of preference without depart- 
ing from published rates is the division of rates 
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with private terminal companies or mere switch- 
ing roads, or roads existing only on paper. 


Take for example the Hutchinson salt case (1903). There 
are sixteen salt-mills in Hutchinson, Kan., nine of which are 
combined in what is known as the Salt Trust. The rest are 
independent. The president of the Salt Trust was Joy 
Morton, brother of Paul Morton, who was head of the traffic 
department of the Santa Fé Railroad. The Salt Trust owns 
some switch tracks around the mills amounting in all to less 
than a mile of track. They incorporated this as a railroad 
company and asked for a division of rates. The Santa Fé 
gave the trust railroad 25 per cent of the through rates, 
equivalent to a rebate of fifty cents a ton on shipments to 
Missouri River points, so that the trust was enabled to drive 
the independents out of those markets and take their packing- 
house contracts away from them, ; 

The Harvester Trust’s works in Chicago have some Lilli- 
putian switching railroads to which the big roads gave a 
20 per cent division of rates so that the vest-pocket trust 
roads get about $12 on an ordinary car for a switching service 
which, till the end of 1903, they performed at a charge of 
$x to $3.50 per car. 

The Illinois Steel Company, now owned by the Steel Trust, 
also has one of those railways which has a division of ro per 
cent on business to New York and other seaboard points, 
15 per cent to Pittsburg, Buffalo, and other middle points, 
and 20 per cent on traffic to the Missouri River. These 
divisions amount to $6 to $12 a car for the switching service 
performed by the private road. Besides this, certain special 
divisions are made. On coke from the Connellsville region, 
for example, a division of 70 cents per ton is allowed. This 
gives the little switch road $700 to $1,000 for hauling a train 
of coke seven miles from Indiana Harbor to its plant in South 
Chicago, while the actual cost would not exceed one tenth of 
this sum. 

The trust railroad in this case makes a net profit of 150 
per cent a year upon its capital stock of $650,000. How much 
the Steel Trust as a whole gets in this way through all the 
private railroads connected with its various plants is not 
known; but the commission says it is certainly a ‘“‘sum suffi- 
cient to pay dividends on several millions of dollars of capitali- 
zation.” 

Other terminal railroad cases showing similar favoritisms 
are recorded by the commission. The fact appears to be that 
almost any shipper big enough to have a few hundred yards 
of switch track can get a rebate in the form of a division of 
rates. But some big shippers can get a much larger division 
than others, and some have not been able to get any division. 
Even the giants are not all treated with equal favor by any 
means. 


Besides the kinds of discrimination above de- 
scribed, there are a great many other methods in 
vigorous use upon our railways, such as gifts of 
stock, tips on the market, elevator commissions, 
and compress fees; commissions to favored ship- 
pers as tho they were agents of the company to se- 
cure for it their own freight; salaries to favored 
persons as nominal employees, or fees for fictitious 
services; high salaries or commissions to a real 
traffic agent who will divide with the favored 
shipper; free cartage for certain shippers; free 
storage; unfair distribution of cars; delay of ship- 
ments; refusal of facilities or privileges accorded 
to others; special switches; extra speed; milling in 
transit rates; credit on payment of freight at 
destination; arbitrary routing of shipments; re- 
fusal to deliver at a convenient point; refusal to 
receive shipments from or to certain persons or 
places; false billing; underbilling weight; billing 
wrong number; false description; false destina- 
tion; fictitious entries in the prepaid column of 
the freight bill; payment of fictitious claims for 
damage or overcharge; intentional mistakes in 
printing tariffs, a few copies being run off for fa- 
vored shippers after which the ‘‘mis- 
takes’’ are discovered and corrected 
for the ordinary shipper and the 
Interstate Commission; the ‘‘straw- 
man”’ fraud, or billing to a fictitious consignee 
in whose name the drawback is arranged when 
the goods are rebilled to the true consignee; 
the ‘‘expense-bill”’ system, or billing at reduced 
rates on the fiction of uniting the present ship- 
ment out with some former shipment in to get the 
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benefit of a through rate; unfair classification and 
unreasonable differences in the rates on different 
commodities; loans to dealers in consideration of 
shipments; guaranty by the railroad against loss 
upon shipments; excessive difference in the rates 
for large and small shipments, or for shipments 
in different form—barrels and tanks for example; 
favoritism in switching charges, demurrage, 
storage, etc.; direct overcharges; annoying and 
expensive litigation; carrying goods without any 
charge at all or any record of the transit. Mr. 
Davis, representing seventy fruit associations of 
Chicago, told the Senate committee (1905) that 
large amounts of freight are systematically 
shipped without any billing or paying of freight, 
and Commissioner Prouty says: ‘‘I knew some 
years ago that a whole train-load of wheat was 
transported from Minneapolis to Chicago for 
nothing. There was simply no record of that 
shipment on the books of the railroad.” 

Secrecy is the main defense of the rebate sys- 
tem. The motives for discrimination are strong, 
the power to discriminate is great, the methods 
are legion, and secrecy foils the commission and 
the law. Neither the railroads nor favored ship- 
pers will tell the truth as a rule even on the wit- 
ness stand, and other shippers for the most part 
dare not testify against the railroads even when 
they chance to have definite evidence of violations 
of law. 

There is nothing Jike our railway favoritism 
in any other country. Everywhere in Germa- 
ny, Denmark, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, etc., I 
found the government railroads absolutely free 
from unjust discriminations. The same is true 
of the government roads in the Anglo-Saxon 
colonies of Australasia and South Africa. The 
reasons are that the main motives to discrimina- 
tion are eliminated, that much fuller publicity is 
possible, and that railway managers are employed 
by an authority that is opposed to discrimination 
and will discharge them if they are found to be 
breaking the law, instead of being engaged by an 
employer that asks only for profit and will ap- 
prove and promote the manager if he wins that, 
whether through discrimination and breach of the 
law or not. 

Government roads are not in the hands of men 
whose economic interests and business ethics 
command secret discrimination and evasion of 
law, but in the hands of public managers who 
would be traitors to the business ethics of their 
position as well as to the law if they broke the law 
2S tried to defeat or evade inspection and pub- 
icity. 


3. FOSTERING MONOPOLY 


Our railways foster monopoly directly and 
indirectly. By consolidation and combination 
they are building up numerous monopolies in the 
railroad field, and by concessions to favored 
trusts and combines like the Standard Oil, the 
Beef Trust, the Sugar Trust, etc., they help to 
build up vast monopolies in manufactures and 
commerce. The Standard Oil monopoly was 
directly created by railroad rebate. The Beef 
Trust is another excellent illustration of a giant 
monopoly that owes its creation to the fostering 
care of railway discrimination. 

A distinguished railway officer writing in the 
Outlook says: 


It is estimated that $500,000,000 have been converted into 
the treasuries of various trusts since 1887 by means of rebates 
and other forms of favoritism, and that ‘‘ present conditions 
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pipinice not an abatement but an expansion of the methods 
y which this diversion may continue.” 

The formation of vast industrial trusts began in 1872, when 
the anthracite coal combination was formed by an alliance of 
producers and carriers and when the interests which compose 
the Standard Oil Trust first began to work in harmony with 
each other and use the power of their railroad allies to clear 
the field of competitors. To-day there are 450 to soo trusts, 
with an aggregate capitalization, including the railroad and 
other franchise trusts, of something like $20,000,000,000. 
And still more trusts are forming and the limits of existing 
trusts are being extended and their interlocking interests 
increased and intensified. They are reaching out after the 
land, and the control of market, labor, and raw materials. 
They are establishing international relationships aiming to 
monopolize the globe in their lines of business. And they are 
joining hands with each other. 

On the whole the situation seems to be this: The railways 
and other big franchise monopolies are coordinating with the 
great commercial combines into a gigantic machine controlled 
by a few financiers and created to manufacture or capture 
profit for them. Events are moving toward a consolidation 
of interests that will give a handful of capitalists practically 
imperial power through the vastness of their industrial 
dominions. There may be breaks in the movement, probably 
will be, but the integration of industry seems likely to con- 
tinue in spite of strenuous efforts to prevent it by statutes 
and decisions. The Sherman Law and the antipool and anti- 
trust decisions have done nothing but change the forms and 
methods of union. So long as men are free to buy stocks and 
properties, and may consult with each other and act upon 
their conclusions, combinations will go on. 

And the railways are generally regarded as forming the 
basis of the structure, or a large part of it, I have met with 
this opinion all over the U. S. and in some other countries. 


The problem of private monopoly is one of the 
most serious questions before the American peo- 
ple, but in its relation to the railways it is rather 
a derivative than a primary problem, since it is 
the result of combination and discrimination. 


4. OVERCAPITALIZATION 


To railroad men from Germany, Denmark, 
Belgium, and other countries where the railroads 
are public property, nothing in our railway sys- 
tem is more astonishing—not even our railway fa- 
voritism and railroad politics—than the exhaust- 
less freedom with which we allow our railroad 
manipulators to water and inflate the capitaliza- 
tion on which the people must pay dividends 
and interest. Here are some examples: 


About 200 per cent of water was early injected into the 
stock of the New York Central and 177 per cent into the 
Hudson River Railway shares in a few years, altho there was 
already what many would regard as a sufficient quantity of 
water in the roads before turning on the hose. 

By means of successive stock dividends and consolidation 
premiums as high as 80 and even 85 per cent at a single stroke 
of the syringe, the stock of the two roads trebled from 1867 
to 1870, and the total capitalization shot up from $54,000,000 
of stock and indebtedness in 1866 to more than $103,000,000 
in 1870. Even this does not tell the whole story. he evi- 
dence is that the book value of the roads in 1870 was only 
$60,000,000 and their real value less than $40,000,000, while 
the actual amount paid into the treasuries of the companies 
for the whole mass of the stocks and bonds was probably 
below $16,000,000, the rest of the construction value having 
been got out of the public, in addition to the interest and 
dividends, by means of excessive rates. So the bonds 
nearly covered the value paid in and the $90,000,000 stock 
was practically all water. 

A great railroad man said many years ago that ‘‘the 
Vanderbilt stock-waterings between New York and Buffalo 
annually cost the American péople not less than $3,000,000 in 
excess of all remuneration which even under any construction 
of right belonged to the owners of the lines.” 

Other railroads have surpassed this. The New York Cen- 
tral in 1869 reported a cost of $63,306 per mile (and this in- 
cluded the bonuses, premiums, commissions, and fictitious 
equalization values of the transfers, etc.), while the main 
stem of the Erie Railway, extending 460 miles, from New York 
to Dunkirk, reported a capitalization of $247,000 per mile 
in the same year. The actual cost, it is said, did not prob- 
ably exceed one fifth of this amount. In other words, about 
80 per cent of the capital was water, and the commerce of the 
country was taxed to pay dividends on over $80,000,000 of 
fictitious values. ‘ ; 

In the first four months after Gould and Fisk came into 
control of Erie (July to Oct., 1868) the stock was increased 
$23,500,000, lifting the total to $57,766,300. In these four 
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months and the four months preceding them, under a vote 
of the board of directors in practical evasion of the law, 
through the issue of bonds convertible into stock upon 
demand, the stock was increased $33,536,300, or 138 per cent, 
in eight months. ‘‘Such a process of inflation,”’ says the 
historian of Erie, ‘‘may, peers, be justly considered the 
most extraordinary feat of financial legerdemain which his- 
tory has yet recorded.” 

In the eight years from 1863 to 1871 Erie stocks were jacked 
up from $11,569,500 to $86,535,700, mainly for the purpose 
of manipulating Wall Street. 

The stock was sold below par, a good deal of it for twenty 
to forty cents on the dollar, and the larger part of the money 
went into the pockets of the directors or was used for corrupt 
purposes in New Yorkand Albany. 

In 1880, when the capitalization was $135,000,000, a New 
York legislative committee, from the testimony of experts, 
estimated the value of the Erie road at $65,000,000. 

There are other sorts of inflation which find ample illus- 
tration in some of our best systems. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, for example, claims $193,000,000 as the cost of its 
1,085 miles of road with all its equipment and the full value 
of its terminals and real estate, Jan. 1, 1905, while the total 
capitalization of the Pennsylvania road is $418,000,000. 
What is the meaning of this great difference of $225,000,000 
between cost and capitalization? It means simply that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has issued about $220,000,000 of its 
own securities for the purchase of the stocks and bonds of 
other corporations, mostly railroads, the cost of these secu- 
Tities being reported at $219,581,161. This method of 
purchasing the securities of one company or a group of 
companies by the issues of the stocks and bonds of another 
company results in counting a vast mass of railroad securities 
twice in the total capitalization of a railway system. The 
real values represented are counted once in the capitalization 
of the purchasing road and again in the capitalization of the 
roads in whose securities it has made investments. 

This duplication is not by any means the end of the proc- 
ess. The Pennsylvania Railroad, for example, owns a large 
amount of stock in the Reading Company, and that com- 
pany, in its turn, holds $197,000,000 of value in the stock 
and bonds of other companies: $40,000,000 in the Philadel- 

hia & Reading Railway, $87,000,000 in the Philadelphia & 

eading Coal & Iron Company, and $70,000,000 in stock 
and bonds of some fifty-three railroad companies and a 
few other companies, including practically the whole capital 
stock of the Reading Iron Company. The Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway Company with its $90,000,000 of capital 
controls many subsidiary companies. The Reading Iron 
Company, of whose board of directors George F. Baer, presi- 
dent of the Reading system, is chairman, is to some extent an 
enigma. Poor says: ‘‘No official information can be obtained 
respecting this company; all requests therefor having been 
refused.”” But the fifty-three railroad companies above 
referred to have clear relations in respect to the matter under 
consideration. All or nearly all of them own stock in still 
other lines and carry the overlapping of securities still farther. 
For example, the Central Railroad of New Jersey (of whose 
stock the Reading Company owns 53 per cent) has altogether 
$78,000,000 of capitalization and owns $30,000,000 of the 
stocks and bonds of other companies, and ‘‘so on down.” _ If 
anybody could take a year off for the purpose he might find 
out how much duplication, triplication, quadruplication, etc., 
there is hidden under the serene surface of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad capitalization, All the roads named in this para- 
graph are operating companies with separate boards of 
directors, and their stocks and bonds are counted in the 
general summaries of railroad capitalization in the U. S. 

The Illinois Central Railway illustrates another method of 
inflation. The cost of the road as reported by the company 
in 1873 was $48,331 per mile. Of this $4,930 per mile is all 
that was contributed by the owners above their receipts; the 
receipts from land grant sales amounting to $35,211 per mile, 
and stock-waterings amounting to $8,189 per mile. The 
unsold land grant amounted to 344,368 acres, worth probably 
over $5,000,000, so that those to whom the securities of the 
company were issued had obtained the road at a bonus of 
nearly $2,000,000 above all they paid in. 


The recent reorganization of the Chicago & 
Alton (1899) is a forcible illustration of one of the 
commonest methods of inflation. The old man- 
agement had been extremely conservative and 
had never watered the stock. The road was 
capitalized at about $30,000,000, or a little more 
than $30,000 per mile. In the year just named 
the road was bought by a syndicate which paid 
$175 a share for the common stock and $200 a 
share for the preferred stock, making a total cost 
of $40,000,000 for the $22,000,000 of stock, while 
the bonds became $54,000,000 in place of $8,000,- 
ooo, the reorganization lifting the capitalization 
at once from $30,000,000 to $94,000,000. 
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In the testimony before the U. S. Industrial Commission 
an effort was made to justify this vast infusion of water, 
$46,000,000 beyond all the syndicate paid, doubling mar- 
ket values and tripling total face values, on the ground 
that the company had been earning over $3,000 a mile 
and paying regular dividends of 7 and 8 per cent, and 
that it would not have to earn any more than it did before 
in order to pay interest and dividends on the new capital. 
The commission, however, did not agree with this view, 
saying: ‘‘It seems clear that the doubling of the capita] 
stock and the increasing of the bonded debt nearly seven- 
fold must impose a burden upon rates that will tend to pre- 
vent any reduction which might otherwise naturally take 
place, and afford a convenient reason for refusing to advance 
wages. 


Some of the worst cases of inflation have been 
due to construction frauds, or excessive payments 
to construction companies controlled by the same 
men who controlled the railways contracting with 
the construction rings for the building of the 
roads. The Pacific railways furnish some of the 
most famous instances of this sort. The Union 
Pacific paid $94,000,000 for construction which 
cost $51,000,000; the construction ring of the 
Central Pacific made a profit of $62,000,000; and 
the promoters of the Northern Pacific, through 
unfair construction contracts and other frauds, 
made the capitalization of the 600 miles of that 
line constructed down to 1874 amount to $143,- 
000,000 on an actual expenditure of $22,000,000. 

The whole capitalization piled on the Union 
and Central roads was $240,000,000, so that, 
taking the three roads together, a capitalization 
of more than $383,000,000 was created on lines 
costing less than $132,000,000, about $250,000,- 
ooo, or nearly two thirds of the capitalization, 
being fictitious. 

Another way in which railway capital becomes 
inflated is the failure to eliminate dead capital 
from the system. Like other monopolies and 
semimonopolies, our railroads appear to think 
that capital has a claim to immortal life; and they 
are very much averse to writing off depreciation 
so as to keep capitalization down to the cost of 
duplication, as a manufacturer or producer in the 
competitive field is obliged to do. Each time a 
railroad system is rebuilt, the cost of the new 
system is added to the former cost, and the public 
has to pay dividends not only on the value of the 
existing road, but also on the old roads that have 
gone out of existence. If this process is con- 
tinued, the railroads of the thirtieth century will 
be drawing interest and dividends on railroad 
capital that died in the twentieth century or the 
nineteenth century, and the men who own the 
railways may take the U. S. in part payment and 
sue for the rest of their interest claims. If it had 
not been for panic years and the intervention of 
insolvency proceedings in respect to many rail- 
ways, we should have had a sky-scraping capitali- 
zation already from this one cause without any 
help from stock dividends, consolidation, etc. 

In its final report, 1902, the U.S. Industrial 
Commission states that out of $457,000,000 
increase in railroad capitalization in 1900, only 
$120,000,000 could be explained by new con- 
struction, the other $337,000,000, or nearly four 
fifths of the whole, being due almost entirely 
to sudden expansions in securities, in processes 
of reorganization and consolidation. The com- 
mission further notes that the new issues for 
the first half of the following year to the end 
of the time covered by the evidence before them 
amounted to $300,000,000, largely explainable in 
the same way. 

Inflation of capital is regarded by many as a 
species of robbery. It is one of the most seduc- 
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tive methods of getting something for nothing 
which has yet been invented. The corporations 
and monopolies of America are greater sinners in 
this line than are to be found in any other country, 
and so far in most of our states little has been ac- 
complished in the way of checking this evil. 


2 5. STOCK-GAMBLING 


Railway stocks constitute the backbone of 
speculation in Wall Street and corresponding 
centers of speculation in other cities. Panic 
after panic has been precipitated in Wall Street 
by the struggles of rival buyers to control the 
stock of some railroad. In 1go1, for example, 
the stock of the Northern Pacific was forced up 
to $1,000 a share, and one of the worst panics of 
recent years was the result. Those in control of 
railroads can easily make large sums by manipu- 
lating stocks so as to affect their values. 


Railroad magnates are under great temptations to use their 
power for speculative purposes. By passing a dividend or 
paying small dividends or suddenly flushing the market with 
stocks, diverting earnings in commissions to favored concerns 
or otherwise, or beginning a rate war, or by other means, they 
can depress quotations. By paying large dividends out of 
capital if need be, or having their brokers buy for each other 
at advanced prices, or booming the stock in other ways, they 
can lift quotations. They know in advance of the public 
important facts that will depress or elevate values as soon as 
they are published, such as railway consolidations, leases or 
other agreements, additional franchises, good or bad showing 
of earnings, legislative action, and even foreign complications. 
If they control two or more lines between competing points, 
they can, by changing rates or otherwise, divert large amounts 
of traffic at will to either route, and so affect stock values. 
They can buy large blocks of stock at low rates, force the stock 
up, and sell at top prices. They can have many brokers, 
acting for them, take contracts for the future delivery of vast 
quantities of stocks they control or concerning which they 
have inside information so that they know the stocks will 
rise, and when the delivery is called for the persons who 
agreed to deliver must pay over the difference between the 
market quotations at the dates of agreement and the quota- 
tions at the time fixt for delivery. Or they can have their 
brokers sell short, knowing that the stocks will fall either 
because of their intended manipulations or because of facts 
not known to the purchasers. 

Our railway system as a whole must not be deemed fraudu- 
lently speculative. Stock-jobbing is not the main purpose 
with most of our roads, tho it is an element more or less strong- 
ly developed or else an incident in all. But our system leaves 
the door open to such practises and intensifies the prevalent 
longing for unearned gain by the prospect of the prodigious 
sums to be realized, and by the facilities afforded by the 
possession of irresponsible power. ‘ 


From the standpoint of ethics and the effects 
upon character and society, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the winning of millions by bet- 
ting on railway stocks, and winning thousands 
by betting in the Louisiana Lottery. It is a 
question whether the winning of money by the 
manipulation of stocks is not on a still lower 
plane than the buying of lottery tickets. It has 
more resemblance to playing with loaded dice or 
fixt cards. 


6. RAILWAY POLITICS 


From Maine to California for many years our 
railways have done their best to control the gov- 
ernments of our states and cities so far as they 
came in contact with transportation interests, 
and for the most part they have succeeded. Now 
and then a wave of popular sentiment has over- 
come their influence in legislative bodies, as 
during the Granger movement in the ’70’s, and 
the Roosevelt movement of 1906-7, but in the 
long run the railroads have been able to control 
in large measure the nomination and election of 
members of legislatures, and of the national 
Congress, (See CORRUPTION.) 
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“The railroads will buy up a legislature just as they buy 
a car-load of mules,” said the governor of a great state in 
answer to my question about railroad influence in politics. 
‘*And they will buy elections, too, if need be. But asa rule 
they do not have to resort to bribery or corruption. Unless 
they get to fighting among themselves, or there is strong 
opposition on the part of the public, they can carry their pur- 
poses by milder methods.” 

“What methods do you refer to?” « 

“Well, they retain leading lawyers and politicians a: 
counsel, or make them stockholders, and not infrequently 
directors or officers. They pack caucuses and conventions, 
subsidize the press, influence merchants and manufacturers 
by the grant of special favors or the fear of their withdrawal, 
make large contributions to party funds to stand in with the 
state and national committees and the machine, etc., etc. 
By these and other means they usually contrive to control 
nominations so as to put many men who are in railroad pay, 
or otherwise affected with a railroad interest, in the legislature 
or in office, and at the least they can generally prevent the 
nomination of men likely to be antagonistic to the railroads 
or too independent of them.” 


Where it is necessary the railroads do not 
hesitate to use money to buy the votes of legis- 
lators, either to secure the passage of measures 
favorable to the roads, or prevent the passage of 
measures likely to do them injury. 

Railroad officers defend these practises as abso- 
lutely necessary under existing conditions. Said 
the president of a Western railroad: 


We've got to control the legislatures or they will control us. 
Rates, service, investment, capitalization, terminal facilities, 
labor conditions, combination—everything in fact about the 
railroad business is subject to the legislative pull. If we con- 
trol the legislature the pull is our way; if not, it is likely to be 
the other way. In any session of Congress or the legislature 
of any state in which our lines are located, a bill may be in- 
troduced that threatens our business in some way. It may 
be a bill in the interest of a rival system, giving them an ad- 
vantage that will mean great gain for them and great loss 
perhaps for us. Or it may be a bill to fix rates, or subject 
us to inconvenient surveillance, or abolish grade crossings, or 
compel us to put in automatic appliances, couplers, switches, 
etc., or some other scheme that will cost us a lot of money. 
Or the bill may be simply some d. grafter’s bid for black- 
mail under cover of an apparent public purpose, introduced 
by some scamp member on purpose to be bought off. We've 
got to be ready to defend ourselves along the whole line. 
We must be able to stop adverse bills and put our own bills 
through. And to do this at reasonable cost is often very 
difficult, for the grafters have got so used to lumps of railroad 
money that they won’t vote for a railroad bill without the 
dough, even when we show them that the act is in perfect 
harmony with the public interest. The only thing for us to 
do is to put some more money in a legislative investment to 
protect our railroad investment and keep it in our control. 


7. RATE-MAKING 


How to make rates that will be both just and 
practical is one of the most difficult questions 
that can confront a railroad management. Our 
railroads as a rule act on the principle of charging 
all that the traffic will bear, while the public rail- 
roads of Europe and Australasia act in general on 
the principle of making the lowest rates that will 
yield a reasonable margin above expenses. The 
accompanying table shows the average rates in 
various public and private systems: 


AVERAGE TON-MILE AND PASSENGER-MILE RATES 


IN CENTS 
Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
age pise: age age 
CouNTRY ton- |rei ght|_Pas- pas- 
mile haul |S°mger|senger 
rate rate | haul 
United States (private)....... .78 244 | 2.02 30 
Germany (Statens. ofs.cikilss 1.40 98 | 1.2 15 
Austria-Hungary (mostly state)| 1.50 65 | 1. 25 
Belgium (State). cscs sco 0 1.25 45 -75 14 
Switzerland (state). . 2.56 43) 023 13 
France (private)-signe es ceeds 1.55 FO? || T0354 21 
Great Britain (private)....... 2.50 2.25 12 
Norway (state) aracree ne sc. 2. 1.16 
Norway (private)iges oc, s066 2.6 oie aie 1.16 
Denmark (Werate\seesee ee. e.| L.44 [wees .76 
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The average ton-mile rate in the U. S. is lower 
than anywhere else in the world. But under 
this general average freight rate of our railways 
lie hidden many things which deprive it of all 
right to be used in comparison with European 
rates. There are many personal and unjust dis- 
criminations which bring down the average, and 
low rates between competitive points, with very 
high rates between local points, in many cases 
almost as high as the rates in the old stage-coach 
days—rates just low enough to keep business 
from being done by team instead of the railway. 

German railway commissioners recently in 
this country, after studying our rates declared 
that they were in many cases four or five times as 
high as the German rates on the same goods for 
the same distances. This conclusion was based 
on specific comparison of the published rates, and 
did not take into account any rebates or conces- 
sions which so seriously affect average rates. The 
researches of the German commissioners lead to 
some comparisons of German and American rates 
that may be of interest here. 


The average passenger rate in Prussia is .98 of a cent per 
mile, against 2.02 cents in the U.S. The average merchan- 
dise rate in Prussia is 1.36 cents per ton-mile, against .78 
of a cent in this country. But the American rate does not 
include express, which pays very high rates, while the Ger- 
man rate does include express. It also includes large amounts 
of traffic which in this country is handled by fast freight and 
private car lines, the earnings of which are not included in the 
reported railroad revenues. The American rate is cut down 
by including large amounts of freight carried for the com- 
panies themselves, for which no charge is made, while the 
German figure includes only freight actually paid for. The 
German roads carry an immense amount of mail Sod pase 
for the parcels post, for which they get no pay, while American 
roads receive large sums for carrying the mails, and the pack- 
ages for the most part go by express with us. The propor- 
tion of bulky, heavy, low-rate freight, such as coal, iron, ore, 
timber, etc., is very much larger here (where coal alone consti- 
tutes one third of the total tonnage) than in Europe, where the 
bulk of such traffic is carried by water. The average haul in 
Germany is seventy-eight miles, against 244 miles inthe U.S., 
over three times the German haul, and this cuts down the aver- 
age mile rate tremendously, so that on two roads run with equal 
efficiency and charging the same rates for equal service in- 
volving the same amount of labor and capital the road with 
the long average haul will show a much lower ton-mile rate. 
Our low ton-mile rate is partly due to carriage on circuitous 
routes and other unnecessary competitive transportation 
representing a waste of industrial force. And worse yet, 
our average tells the story of the special rates and secret con- 
cessions to favored shippers. Our ton-mile rate does not 
represent the rates the public has to pay, but is brought below 
the actual public rate level by the rebates and concessions 
granted the trusts and combines and’ other big shippers. 
The German average represents the rates that all the people 


pay. 

Making allowance for express and mail, company freight 
and private car line traffic, the German commissioners con- 
clude that a proper figure for our average freight rate would be 
1.44 cents per ton-mile, while the figure for the Prussian roads 
would be .95 of a cent. It may be that the pendulum has 
gone a little beyond the vertical and that this comparison is a 
little more than fair to Prussia, but the evidence indicates 
that it is much nearer the truth than the ordinary comparison 
our railroad people are so fond of making, that ignores all the 
differences in respect to express, company freight, etc. If we 
could accurately allow for the freight carried by our roads at 
rates below the published tariffs in violation of law, it is quite 
probable that the contrast would be much stronger in favor of 
Prussia than the figures just quoted indicate. 


The tendency both in public and private railway 
systems is more and more toward the equalization 
of rates over considerable areas and zones. If 
these zones continue to expand as they have in 
the past two decades, it would seem that we may 
ultimately have a system of practically uniform 
rates on each commodity throughout the country, 
with little or no regard for distance. Already 
blanket rates are made from the Pacific coast to 
all points east of the Missouri River, and from 
Eastern markets to all points in larger areas of 
the West and South. No such post-office system 
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of charges can be immediately established with- 
out violent dislocation of the values of real estate 
in different parts of the country, and wide-spread 
ruin to industries brought into competition on 
equal transportation terms with rival industries 
in other parts of the country possessing marked 
advantages in respect to wages, cost of coal, ma- 
terials, etc. At the same time it must be recog- 
nized that equalization is the only solution of 
the rate-making problem so far proposed which 
avoids in any large degree the fundamental dif- 
ficulty of leaving to the judgment of individuals 
or boards the fixing of the relative advantages of 
different cities, states, and regions in reference to 
distance and cost of transportation. 


8. SAFETY 


The following table shows the proportion of 
passengers killed and injured to the total number 
carried, and the proportion of employees killed 
and injured to the total number employed in 
different countries as given in the reports for 


1902-4: 


PASSENGERS EMPLOYEES 
CouNnTRY Killed, Injured, | Killed, | Injured 
rin rin rin 1in 

United States!..... 1,957,441 84,424 364 22 
Great Britain?..... 8,073,000] 445,000 736 88 
Germany ....5. 2). = « 11,701,354] 2,113,471| 1,199 451 
Belo sh. cc eka wise 33,151,173|. 431,937| 2,200 98 
Austria-~-Hungary...} 9,432,303] 1,328,551] 1,908 363 
Prancecn.pcwchcere 5,260,000] 1,052,000] 954 355 
Switzerland ....... 12,237,515 849,820] 1,070 42 
Denmark...) .s26% 18,935,151] 9,467,000] .... 
INOTWay vicciits a Gee 7,090,000] 4,350,000 
Sweden vac. ce wee 6,667,000] 3,450,000 
Russia Siochishse esta 1,080,000 250,000 
Spain see sea cee 2,000,000] 308,000 
Canada yt wscncenstume I,120,000 158,000 
Wictorias ac vpcesee s 20,000,000| 208,000 
MasmMantayy. eaet hac cll cohabitors 271,000 
New South Wales...} 5,000,000] 589,000 
South Australia ....| 6,667,000] 2,500,000 


1 The returns of accidents in the U. S. are confessedly in- 
complete, while those of the other countries given are unques- 
tionably correct. A complete report of accidents in this 
country would make all our comparisons even less favorable 
to our railway management. 

2 The 618,000 holders of annual tickets are not included. 
Estimated on the same basis as are the commuters in this 
country these would make a showing about 35 per cent better 
for Great Britain’s treatment of passengers. 

3 Drunks and suicides eliminated. The Belgian manage- 
ment keeps a strict account of these, but not all other manage- 
ments do. 


The figures vary from year to year. For example, Den- 
mark's railways killed no passengers in 1903-4, but did kill 
one for 1904-5. Tasmania killed none in 1903 and Victoria 
only 1 to 20,000,000 journeys. ‘ 

It appears from these figures that railway travel is safest in 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary, and Australia; that it is more dangerous in 
Great Britain than in any of the above-named countries, and 
that in the U.S. it is most dangerous of all; about six times as 
dangerous as in Germany, seventeen times as dangerous as 
in Belgium, three times as dangerous as in France, and four 
times as dangerous as in Britain. In the U.S. and Great 
Britain the railways are owned and operated by private com- 

. panies. In France the roads are mostly operated by pri- 
vate companies under a high degree of government control, 
and a good degree of safety is secured, but it is an interest- 
ing fact that it is four times as safe to ride on the railroads 
operated by the government in France as it is on the French 
railways operated by the companies under government con- 
trol.! In the other countries named they are owned and 
operated by the government. Belgium, Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, and Switzerland killed considerably smaller pro- 
portions of their employees than did France, Great Britain, 
and U.S. France and England have secured their safety at 
the cost of a rigid government control over the operation of 
the private railways, which has in large part taken the life 
and spirit out of the railways at the same time that it has 


1 “Industrial Commission,” vol. ix., p. 154. 
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checked their tendency to disregard serene and avoid the 
expense required to secure it. In the U.S. the control by 
the law is not effective, and we see the real tendency of 
private ownership of railways in relation to safety—the 
tendency to look first, last, and all the time at the cost, and 
avoid the expenditure necessary to abolish grade copasings, 
etc., if they think it will be cheaper to pay damages. In 
Belgium and Germany the operation of the railways by the 
State permits the attainment of safety without the sacrifice of 
freedom, life, and progressiveness. 

Our American data for 1904 and 1905 show even a worse 
state of affairs than the figures for 1903, which were used in 
the table as nearest the average data of the foreign facts. In 
1904 we find: Passengers, 1 killed for every 1,622,267 carried, 
and rinjured for every 78,523 carried; employees, 1 killed in 
every 357 and 1 in every 19 injured. In 1905 1 passenger 
was killed for every 1,375,856 carried, and x injured for 
every 70,655 carried; employees, 1 killed in every 411, and 
1 injured in every 21; trainmen, r killed in 133, and x injure 
inevery 9 employed. During the last three months of the 
year 1905 there were 2,077 collisions and 1,645 derailments 
on our American roads; 101 passengers were killed and 2,868 
injured; 1,008 employees killed and 14,250 injured. 

A passenger is about six times as likely to be killed in the 
U. S. as in Germany and twenty-five times as likely to be 
injured, while a railway employee is over three times as likely 
to be killed by our private railways and over twenty times 
as likely to be injured. 


9. SERVICE 


The best railway service in the world is to be 
found in the U. S. and in Germany. The New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania supply a sery- 
ice that is in many ways the admiration of all 
observers. At the same time, the service on 
some of our Southern roads is as bad as can be 
found in any country that can lay claim to high 
rank in civilization and mechanical development. 

In writing the above we have had in mind the 
speed and comfort of railway travel, but when 
we take all the elements of service into account, 
including safety and impartial treatment of 
shippers, the verdict may not be so clearly in our 
favor. 

Good service requires safety, speed, prompti- 
tude, adequate facilities fairly distributed, con- 
venient methods, and impartial treatment. In 
respect to the first and last items, which are the 
most vital of all, our railways are at the bottom 
of the list in a tabulation of the principal systems 
of the world. Even as to speed, while we have 
on a few special routes the fastest trains in ex- 
istence, our average speed, according to high 
authority, does not compare favorably with av- 
erages from over the sea.! 

In respect to promptitude the German service 
is far ahead of ours. Careful selection and train- 
ing of railway men and the premiums given for 
keeping schedule time have produced astonishing 
results. Even on our best systems there is far 
less regard for promptitude than in Germany, 
and on many of our railroads the delinquencies in 
time are as bad as they are in any country I have 
visited. Evenin Italy, where it was a common 
thing for the principal trains to be three or four 
hours, or even half a day late, and to have an 
express train from Milan or Naples coming into 
Rome on time would cause more comment than 
if it came in one to three hours late as usual— 
even these exasperating derelictions, so common 
in Italy before the government took the railway 
management, are no worse than the conditions 
which exist on some of our Southern routes. 
Even such important trains as those that run 
from Florida to Washington are frequently several 
hours late, and sometimes passengers are delayed 
twelve and even twenty-four hours on the way. 

1 Franklin B. Locke, in the Century Magazine, May, 1898, 
ae 105; Theodore Voorhees, general superintendent, New 


rk Central & Hudson River Railroad, in The Independent, 
Oct, 6, 1892, 
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Inadequacy of facilities at times of such need is 
another count in the indictment of our transpor- 
tation service, private railways preferring to risk 
some loss to shippers and themselves rather than 
to invest in equipments large enough to fully 
meet the demands of periods of such pressure and 
unusual rush. 

In 1905 over half a million dollars’ worth of 
strawberries rotted in North Carolina because of 
the failure of the railroads and the Armour Re- 
frigerator Company to furnish a sufficient number 
of cars. A report from Chadbourn, N. C., March 
+th, says: ‘‘More than $200,000 worth of straw- 
berries have rotted at the depot here since Mon- 
day morning. The railroad company is hauling 
car-load after car-load of spoiled berries to the 
river and dumping them like so much garbage. 
The loss to the truck-growers of this immediate 
section, according to figures said to be reliable, 
will be at least $600,000.” 

In its ‘‘ Twentieth Annual Report,’’ dated Dec. 
19, 1906, the Interstate Commission says: 


The inability of shippers to procure cars for the movement 
of their traffic is the subject of numerous and grievous com- 
plaints, which come to the commission from all parts of the 
country. A car famine prevails which brings distress in 
almost every section, and in some localities amounts to a 
calamity. The extraordinary prosperity which everywhere 
abounds, withthe high prices obtainable for all classes of 
commodities, have so stimulated production as to yield a 
volume of transportation business which far exceeds in the 
aggregate the carrying capacity of the railroads. Ina word, 
the development of private industry has of late been much 
more rapid than the increase of railway equipment. The con- 
ditions now existing in the Northwest, where large quantities 
of grain require immediate shipment, and in the Southwest 
and trans-Missouri region, where thousands and tens of 
thousands of live animals are denied movement to the con- 
suming markets, may justly be regarded as alarming, while 
throughout the middle West and Atlantic seaboard the short- 
age of cars for manufactured articles and miscellaneous mer- 
chandise has become a matter of serious concern. In some 
cases it is simply a lack of cars, in others insufficient tracks 
and motive power, in still others wholly inadequate freight 
yards and terminal facilities. 


Private railway service is also subject to inter- 
ruptions and even practical annihilation for days 
and even weeks or months at a time in conse- 
quence of strikes and lockouts—difficulties which 
almost never occur on public railways and are 
quickly remedied when they do occur. 

Our railway methods are in some important 
respects far less convenient than those in use 
in Europe. We pride ourselves on our baggage 
check system, but European travelers complain 
that our baggage system is far less convenient 
than theirs. At the International Railway Con- 
gress, held in Washington, May, 1905, vigorous 
objections were raised by many prominent dele- 
gates to our methods of handling baggage. They 
declared that in Europe the baggage is collected 
and delivered by the railways, or is taken with 
the passenger by means of cabs and porters, etc., 
and carried either in the same car with him or in 
the baggage-car on the same train, and is delivered 
at the hotel or residence at the same time the 
passenger arrives at destination, or very soon 
after; whereas in this country the traveler has to 
secure the services of some separate transporta- 
tion company or pay excessive rates for express, 
and in any case is liable to have the delivery of 
his baggage delayed for two or three hours or 
more after his arrival, depriving him, perhaps, of 
the opportunity to change his clothing, and keep- 
ing the ladies of the party from making their ac- 
customed toilets for the evening, etc., etc. 

We have no cheap trains for working men such 
as those which carry working people in and out of 
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the large cities in Germany and England, for ex- 
ample, for twenty-five and fifty cents a week. 
We have no such cheap excursions and admirable 
tourist arrangements as they have in Switzerland, 
Germany, Belgium, and New Zealand; no con- 
cessions to school children such as State railways 


* in some countries make; no special rates for 


libraries or for the development of agriculture. 
The special rates our railways make go to the 
Beef Trust and the Standard Oil. 


10. EMPLOYEES 


One of the most emphatic differences between 
public and private railway managements is to 
be found in the treatment of employees. Our 
railways pay the lower classes of railroad men 
very poorly, while the upper classes of officials 
are paid extravagant sums. The pay on the 
public systems is much more equal. The over- 
working of employees as to time is a still more 
serious complaint against the private roads. 
Many cases are on record in this country and 
Great Britain in which engineers, firemen, switch- 
men, telegraph operators, and other employees 
have been kept on duty continuously from six- 
teen to twenty-four hours, and in a few cases 
thirty-six to forty hours and even forty-eight 
hours without intermission for meals or rest.! 


In Prussia the law requires that the daily average of the 
hours of labor of station agents and assistants, telegraphers, 
switching foremen, overseers of stopping-places, and switch- 
men shall not exceed 8 hours, and the duration of a single 
task shall in no case exceed to hours. The average for 
trainmen is limited to 11 hours with 14 and 16 hours fixt 
as emergency limits. Engineers and firemen must not aver- 
age more than ro hours, and may never under any circum- 
stamces be on duty for more than rr consecutive hours. 
Every employee must be given at least 2 rest-days per month, 
and trainmen must be permitted to rest at their homes not 
less than 10 consecutive hours daily. 


Our railways exercise much less care for the 
safety of employees than is exercised by the 
European railways. It is six times as dangerous 
to work on American railroads as it is to work on 
the Belgian State railways. The danger to the 
lives of our railway employees is over 100 per cent 
greater than to those of Great Britain. The rail- 
way employees of France and Switzerland have 
three chances of escape to the American’s one, 
while the German and Austrian systems are re- 
spectively 230 per cent and 420 per cent more 
merciful to their employees than our railways are. 

Trade-unions among railway men are strongly 
encouraged by the best public systems, and vig- 
orously opposed by private railroads. Public 
railways are much more considerate and equitable 
in their dealings with employees, and the best 
systems have definite provisions for the arbitra- 
tion or impartial judicial decision of disputes be- 
tween the workers and the authorities over them. 
Our railroads refuse to arbitrate. They buy their 
labor, like a commodity, at the lowest market 
price, just as they buy their coal and iron at com- 
petitive rates. They overwork their men, adjust 
their duties and their pay with little regard to 
equity, and exercise the power of arbitrary dis- 
charge; and if the workers strike in order to get 
justice or a fair consideration of their demands, 
the railroads use the injunction and the black list, 
and even the federal troops if need be, to enable 
them to retain their mastery, and persist in their 
refusal to give the men any voice in the control of 

1See evidence collected on pp. 466-470 of ‘‘The Railways, 


the Trusts, and the People.’’ Equity Series, 1520 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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the great industry into which they put their lives, 
or even in most cases so much as an opportunity 
for frank and friendly discussion of grievances. _ 

The opposition to trade-unions and the primi- 
tive methods or absence of any reasonable meth- 
ods for the settlement of grievances, are among 
the most important criticisms to be made upon 
our railways in behalf of labor. German rail- 
way employees are carefully selected with refer- 
ence to their fitness for the work they are to do, 
and they are secure in their employment so long 
as they do their work well. 


IV. Remedies Proposed 


(rt) Pooling.—The legalization of pooling has 
been advocated by many railroad managers as 
a cure for discrimination and the wastes of com- 
petition. 

It is the favorite railroad remedy. ‘‘Give us 
liberty of contract, let us combine,”’ say the rail- 
roads, ‘‘and the abuses you complain of will dis- 
appear.’ The public, however, is afraid that if 
railways are allowed to pool they will ‘‘combine 
to keep rates up, and the benefits of competition 
will be lost.’”” Railroads do combine to keep rates 
up anyway. Competition in rates is spasmodic 
and abortive. The steady competition that in- 
sures fair play in the buying and selling of com- 
modities in the open market has proved impos- 
sible of attainment in transportation, because of 
the large monopoly element involved; and in case 
of combination, secret or open, mutual under- 
standing cannot be prevented; so that the real 
question is, whether railways shall have a right to 
combine openly as well as in secret, and whether 
this right will accomplish what is claimed. 

Railroad managers say that if pooling were 
lawful, the traffic associations could use the power 
of the courts to check rate-cutting, secret rebates, 
etc., on the part of roads that had agreed to 
maintain rates. They point to the fact that in 
one year, under the traffic agreements in force 
before the Interstate Act forbade pooling, 135,000 
cases of misdescription of goods were detailed at 
three seaboard cities in the west-bound through 
freight alone; and they declare that if the pro- 
hibitions of statute and common law against 
pooling were removed, they could stop the dis- 
criminations that result from competition among 
the railroads. 

This is probably true, and we believe that rail- 
ways should have the right to combine. There 
is nothing in our law more foolish and futile than 
the attempt to protect the people from railroad 
extortion by fostering competition. It means a 
war of rates now and then disturbing business and 
values and doing more harm than good, with long 
stretches of high charges in between—charges 
that are all the higher often because of the wastes 
entailed by abortive competition for which the 
railroads make the people pay. 

But grant all that can be said in favor of 
pooling; grant that the right to form working 
agreements accorded to the railroads by the law 
of England has not done harm, but good; still 
the chief question remains: Can pooling stop the 
abuses of our railway system? Clearly it cannot 
stop the legislative free pass nor the favoritism 
due to the ownership and control of railroads by 
oil kings, steel kings, and others, who unite rail- 
road ownership with business interests in other 
lines. It cannot stop discrimination arising from 
any of the five causes that are independent of 
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competition. In the days before the Interstate 
Act when pooling was in full bloom it did not stop 
even the discriminations due to competition; for 
railroads gave rebates and concessions on the sly 
to increase their tonnage and so base a claim for a 
larger share of the pool. Pooling cannot make 
the railways honest or public-spirited. It cannot 
take the railways out of politics, nor prevent 
overcapitalization, nor secure reasonable rates or 
fair treatment of employees. 

(2) Consolidation.—The union of the railways 
under one great company has been earnestl 
advocated by Mr. Cook; C. P. Huntington, presi- 
dent for many years of the Southern Pacific; Mr. 
G. H. Lewis, and many others. Consolidation 
would eliminate the wastes of competition and 
the discriminations due to competition, but would 
intensify enormously all the evils due to the 
monopoly element in the problem. 

The power to charge excessive rates, to disturb 
the fair distribution of wealth, to control the des- 
tinies of individual cities and states, to build the 
fortunes of railroad owners and favored persons, 
to establish and perpetuate an aristocracy of 
wealth far beyond what has yet been inflicted 
upon us to control the government in corporate 
interest, and to defy law and conscience—the 
power to do all this would be multiplied a thou- 
sand-fold. 

Even the plan of G. H. Lewis, which calls for 
limitation of the amount of stock to be owned or 
voted for by any one man or corporation, and for 
representatives of the United States on the board 
of directors of the consolidated company, along 
with the directors elected by the stockholders— 
even this would not change the aim from private 
profit to public service, nor prevent the use of the 
enormous power of the consolidated railroads 
for the upbuilding of private interests, unless the 
public representatives were numerous enough and 
strong enough to dominate the representatives of 
private capital, in which the plan would consti- 
tute a form of public ownership, with the capital 
provided by private individuals on interest-bear- 
ing securities. The history of the Pacific roads 
shows how much good it does to have government 
directors on the railroad boards where the public 
representatives are not in control. And the his- 
tory of railroad frauds and evasions of law leaves 
no doubt that giant capitalists would find some 
way of overcoming the limitation of stock hold- 
ings. Every employee of the Standard Oil could 
hold railroad stock for Rockefeller, and every man 
in the Steel Trust could use his holding power in 
aid of Morgan. If you admit private capital to 
power it will dominate if possible. It is not sat- 
isfied with an equal partnership. The public in- 
terest is not safe unless it is dominant. The 
Lewis plan is the best attempt I know of to devise 
a balance scheme or partnership in which public 
and private interests should work in harmony. 
But there is strong reason to believe that the 
balance could not be kept; the company would 
gravitate to the Huntington idea—a railroad em- 
pire in private hands—or to the public-ownership 
system under a non-partizan board (to be dis- 
cust presently). : 

(3) Regulation.—For many years the states 
and the nation have been trying to regulate the 
railroads.. It is easy to regulate railroad rates 
and service on paper, but experience shows that 
it is very difficult to transform the paper regula- 
tions into actual fact according either to their 
letter or their spirit. ad 
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In no state of the union has the government 
succeeded by regulative measures in abolishing 
unjust discrimination or securing fair rates or 
reasonable safety and convenience of service. 
For twenty years the federal government has 
done its best to stamp out discrimination and 
regulate rates, but with little better success than 
has attended the efforts of the states. Discrimi- 
nations have changed their form, and for brief 
periods now and then have been to a considerable 
extent discontinued, but no way has yet been dis- 
covered through regulative measures of securing 
equal treatment for all shippers under private 
railway management. So long as men who are 
owners or part owners of coal-mines, steel-works, 


packing-houses, oil-refineries, etc., are also large © 


stockholders in railroad companies, the railway 
managers they help to employ and pay will under 
their instructions find ways of favoring their 
shipments above the shipments of their business 
competitors. Even a little favor in the distribu- 
tion of cars or the speeding of transit would be 
enough to give them the market without any re- 
bates or cash concessions whatever. It is easy to 
side-track for a few hours or days the goods of 
rival firms, or obstruct shipments by lack of 
promptitude in the delivery of the full number of 
cars necessary to transact the business of the said 
rival firms or companies, and no regulative power 
short of an omnipresent, all-pervading, and all- 
powerful commission could prevent the abuse of 
railroad power in this and other similar ways. 

For half a century regulation has been tried in 
England and France with very indifferent suc- 
cess. Railroad history in all the regulative coun- 
tries is one long story of struggle with railroad 
abuses, and entire failure to secure immunity 
from the most vital evils of private railway man- 
agement. 

Even President Roosevelt’s vigorous measures 
embodied in the Hepburn Law can at best reach 
only a small part of the trouble. 

No fixing of rates can stop the free-pass evil, or 
secret rebates, or fake commissions, or fictitious 
damages, or underbilling, or false description, or 
numerous other forms of favoritism. Such a 
regulative measure as the Hepburn bill does not 
touch at all nine tenths of the methods of dis- 
crimination. We have seen that between sixt 
and seventy different methods of unjust discrim1- 
nation between persons and places are in use in 
our railway business to-day. The fixing of a 
maximum rate can prevent neither secret rate- 
cutting, nor favoritism in facilities and services, 
nor even open discrimination in the arrangement 
of classifications and in the adjustment of rates 
between different localities. 

The fixing of rates cannot even secure reason- 
able charges in the matters to which the adju- 
dications relate, for upon every reduction the 
railways can always withdraw sufficient accom- 
modations to more than balance the slice taken 
off the rate, and they can retaliate by delays and 
persecutions that will sicken shippers of making 
complaints. . 

Real publicity is the thing that private mon- 
opoly fears more than anything else. It is the 
strongest weapon the people have under a 
régime of private monopoly. But 
the railroads can easily refrain from 
keeping any records of transactions 
contrary to law, as indeed they do 
already to a large extent. It is very difficult to 
secure full publicity when the man who does not 
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want publicity keeps the accounts and manages 
the business. Even if full and continuous pub- 
licity could be attained, however, it would not 
stop railway wrongdoing. Some of the worst 
abuses have been perfectly well known for many 
years—for example, the tariff arrangements 


* which give the Standard Oil and the Beef Trust 


such generous advantages over their competitors; 
so with the free-pass system, stock-watering, 
stock-gambling, railroad control of elections and 
legislatures—all perfectly well known and ex- 
posed in detail in many cases. But what effect 
does it have upon railway morals? Practically 
none. And it is doubtful if we can expect to 
obtain a complete or radical reform so long as we 
neglect the tap-root of railroad immorality, which 
is the antagonism of interests between the owners 
and the public, united with the tremendous power 
that goes with the possession and management 
of these vast interests. 

The president and the attorney-general are 
doing all they can to compel the railroads to obey 
the law, but the trusts are on the other side, in 
the dark, trying to compel the railroads to break 
the law, and using means infinitely more powerful 
than the fines imposed now and then by the law 
when a few of the tricks happen to come to fight. 

From the Hepburn report of 1879 to the Gar- 
field report and the interstate investigations of 
1906, we have had publicity in large masses, and 
the Standard Oil, the Beef Combine, the Sugar 
Trust, Grain Trust, Coal Trust, Steel Trust, etc., 
have grown meantime in spite of all the flash- 
lights and spasms of popular indignation. If 
publicity is to do much good it must be continuous 
as well as searching. And even then it is doubtful 
if the problem can be solved by any regulative 
measures. Our best railroad men do not believe 
it. James J. Hill, for example, says that dis- 
criminations cannot be stopt; and Stuyvesant 
Fish, ex-president of the Illinois Central and also 
of the American Railway Association, and one of 
the ablest and most conscientious of our railroad 
kings, said in answer to my question (in 1905) 
that he did not think any regulative measures 
could stop discrimination. ‘‘Tell me how to en- 
force the Ten Commandments,”’ he said, ‘‘and I'll 
tell you how to stop discrimination.”’ 

The inherent difficulty of regulating this vital 
monopoly, which must of course be either regu- 
lated or owned by the public, has never been 
more clearly and forcefully stated than by the 
Massachusetts Railroad Commission in the early 
days when Charles Francis Adams was a member 
of the board. 

“The final difficulty with all legislation of this 
class,’’ said the commission, speaking particularly 
of rate regulation, ‘‘is its excessively dangerous 
and politically corrupting tendency. It forces 
the corporations, whether they will or will not, 
into the lobby of the legislature and the rooms 
of the committees and commissions; they are 
forced there for the protection of their interests, 
for the essence of the system is that certain per- 
sons, whether the legislature itself or officials 
designated by it, have devolved upon them the 
responsibility of establishing the revenues of 
property belonging to others. The commission- 
ers have grave doubts as to the success of any 
effort which practically effects a separation be- 
tween the ownership and its management.” 

(4) Public Ownership.—Some of the principal 
reasons that have been urged in favor of public 
ownership of railroads are as follows: 
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1. Public railways tend to the diffusion of 
wealth and power, while private railways tend to 
the concentration of wealth and power. It is the 
nature of monopoly in private hands to absorb 
an unfair proportion of the national wealth 
product. Not only do private roads absorb 
more than their share of wealth, but they tend 
to concentrate in few hands the control over 
vast properties, both in the railway world and 
throughout the field of industry; for the secret 
rates, rebates, and concessions granted to large 
shippers and favored persons build up trusts and 
combines and giant monopolies which disturb 
the fair diffusion of wealth in industries of every 
class. Public railways, on the other hand, do not 
enable any class to absorb an unjust share of 
national wealth, nor concentrate profit or con- 
trol in few hands, nor build up private mono- 
poly or an aristocracy of wealth and industrial 
dominion, either in the railroad field or outside 
of it. 

2. Railroad experience throughout the world 
indicates that impartial treatment of shippers can 
only be secured under public operation. When 
left to themselves, private railway managements 
are honeycombed with favoritism, and even the 
strongest governments have been unable to ex- 
ert sufficient regulative pressure to extinguish 
the effects of this innate tendency. Public rail- 
ways naturally tend to the impartiality which 
public interest so emphatically demands. | 

3. Private railways tend to confine facilities to 
paying routes, building up big cities and neglect- 
ing country districts, which are left without a 
fair share of transportation facilities; while public 
systems, aiming at the good of the whole coun- 
try rather than at profit, extend their lines more 
widely, and distribute their facilities with regard 
to need and ultimate benefit to the public as well 
as with regard to the present traffic. 

4. Private railways constitute one of the chief 
causes of political corruption. The question of 
public ownership of railroads is at bottom a choice 
between government ownership of railroads and 
railroad ownership of the government. The ex- 
tinguishment of private control over railways 
removes the chief cause of political corruption 
under democratic institutions. How inherent 
and persistent is the tendency of private railroads 
to fill the halls of legislation with their agents and 
lobbyists and to use every available means of 
dominating the government in their interest, will 
be apparent to any one who is familiar with the 
history of private roads in the U. S., England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and other countries. 
Just so far as private railways have been left free 
to show their true nature, that is, just so far as 
they have been permitted to be really private, 
they have manifested this fundamental charac- 
teristic, which expresses itself in the effort to con- 
trol government in the private interest of the 
railways and their allies. 

5. The history of railroads shows that private 
railways, by. systematic favoritism, stock-water- 
ing, political influence, etc., etc., tend to separate 
success from merit; while public roads do not dis- 
turb the normal union between merit and suc- 
cess. So far as construction frauds, overcapi- 
talization, manipulation of stock, perversion of 
accounts, and other methods of deceit and cun- 
ning enable men to capture wealth produced by 
others, so far is a premium put on fraud and cun- 
ning, while true labor is discounted and men are 
drawn away from honest industry and productive 
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effort to devote themselves to mere commercial 
conquest. , 

6. Public railways tend to make lower rates 
than private roads in the same country and under 
similar conditions otherwise than in respect to 
ownership. Public railways aim primarily at 
service, while private railways aim at profit, and 
the rate level which yields the highest profit is 
above the rate level that secures the largest serv- 
ice at a reasonable margin above the cost. 

7. National ownership and operation of rail- 
roads under good political conditions would be 
able to secure large economies through the abo- 
lition of unnecessary offices and staffs, especially 
in the larger cities; the systematic use of the 


‘shortest routes; the curtailment of the overgrown 


salaries of the upper class of railroad officials; a 
saving in lobby and legislative funds, campaign 
expenses, litigation costs, excessive construction 
profits, etc.; the abolition of secret concessions 
to favored shippers, and the economies of con- 
solidation under a single management in the 
public interest. C. P. Huntington, the former 
president of the Southern Pacific Railroad, esti- 
mated the railroad wastes in New York City alone 
at $100,000,000 a year, and the total wastes in- 
cident to the private railroad system in this coun- 
try amount to several hundreds of millions every 
year. 

8. Private railways foster monopoly in manu- 
factures and commerce, while public railways 
put all on an equal footing and tend to prevent 
and break down all kinds of industrial monopoly. 

9g. Public railroads are superior to private 
roads in respect to their social effects. Tivate 
railroads intensify the tendency of this age of ag- 
gregation to mass population in giant cities. 
Public roads tend to mollify and soften this tend- 
ency, and sometimes definitely oppose it. Big 
cities are the danger spots of modern civilization. 
We may fairly designate as railroad slums not 
only the slums that gather in the railroad dis- 
tricts of big cities, but all the slums of our cities, 
which exist in large measure because of a false 
railroad policy—a policy of making rates for pri- 
vate profit instead of the public good; a policy 
which intensifies instead of relieving the conges- 
tion of population modern industry tends to pro- 
duce. When private railways do something to 
relieve congestion, as in the case of working men’s 
trains, it is not a part of their own policy, nota 
result of private ownership of railways, but a 
result of the compulsory adoption of a policy 
natural to good business. 

Inequalities of social condition are greatly ag- 
gravated by private railroads, while public roads 
as a rule maintain an even balance or else make 

a sexinhs effort to help nae needy 
and aid the beginnings of wealth. 
Rocial Eifeots Our private roads give the wealthy 


every advantage. The common peo- 


‘ple pay for their own freight and for a great part 


of the freight carried for Armour, Rockefeller, 
Morgan, and other-owners of ‘‘infant’’ industries. 
A large proportion of our millionaires and multi- 
millionaires owe their fortunes to railroad meth- 
ods and policies which are wholly foreign to public 
roads and would be impossible of adoption on 
any civilized governmental system. 

to. Private railways buy labor at the lowest 
market rates just as they buy coal and iron. 
Public railways recognize that in dealing with 
labor they are dealing, not with a commodity to 
be purchased for the use of the railroads and con- 
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sumed in providing transportation, but with hu- 
man beings who form a part of the very society for 
the use of which the railroads themselves exist— 
shareholders in the roads and members of the co- 
operative associations on behalf of which the gov- 
ernment itself is acting. Private railroads asa rule 
see only the economic side, the dollar-and-cent, 
profit-and-loss side, of the labor question. Public 
managements see the human side, the ethical side, 
and the civilization side, as well as the economic 
side, and pay higher wages, work the men shorter 
hours, and provide better conditions than private 
roads in the same country. The humane and 
enlightened policy of public roads toward the 
working classes both in their relation to their own 
employees and to the working people in other oc- 
cupations, is one of the chief titles of the public 
railroads to our respect and admiration. 

11. The character product or type of manhood 
produced by public railways is superior to that 
produced by private railways. The elements of 
character that make for good citizenship and 
moral living—respect for law and justice, habits 
of honesty and fair dealing, love of country, ha- 
bitual action with reference to public interest 
rather than for selfish private ends—are much 
more strongly favored by public railways than 
by private systems. 

12. Railways are public highways and perform 
public functions. This is the doctrine of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, and the courts of last resort 
in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Min- 
nesota, and many other states. Public functions, 
services, rights, or properties should be used for 
the public benefit, not for private profit. It is 
the nature of private ownership and management 
to subordinate the public benefit to private profit 
wherever the two conflict. Therefore, public 
affairs, including the public highways, should not 
be entrusted to private management. 

13. The construction and operation of railroads 
involve the exercise of the sovereign powers of tax- 
ation, eminent domain, and the determination 
of the distribution of wealth, and in many cases 
also the sovereign power of legislation. Only the 
sovereign people have a right to sovereign power; 
therefore only the people have a right to own and 
operate the highways with which the exercise of 
sovereign power is indissolubly linked. It is an 
economic blunder and an abuse of governmental 
powers to put in the hands of a small portion of 
the people to be managed by them for their profit 
and advantage sovereign powers and functions 
which belong to the whole people and should be 
used for the benefit of the whole people, and not 
for the interest of a part of the community against 
the rest. What could be more unwise than to 
hand over to a few individuals public rights and 
powers which enable them to tax the whole peo- 
ple for their own benefit? 

14. Private monopoly of railroads involves a 
far larger case of taxation without representation 
than resulted from the efforts of King George and 
the English Parliament which precipitated the 
American Revolution. 

The principal objections raised against public 
ownership and operation of railroads in this 
country relate to the cost, the sphere of govern- 
ment, and the political difficulties that would be 
encountered in this country. 

If the government bought the railroads at their 

resent capitalization, the cost would certainly 
be very large, but the wind and water may be 
squeezed out of railroad capitalization either by 
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exercise of the power to reduce rates, or by build- 
ing or buying one or two competing routes. If 
progressive income and inheritance 
taxes were established, as advocated 
by President Roosevelt, the mono- 
polists could be made to pay into 
the public treasury in a few years 
enough to pay for all the railroads the govern- 
ment would need to buy, above the structural 
cost of duplication less depreciation. 

It is possible that, as pointed out by Senator 
Newlands, the most feasible plan, the one that 
could be adopted with the least opposition and 
the minimum of friction, would be to issue 3 per 
cent government bonds for the fair value of the 
securities of the railways taken for public use, and 
provide that the hundreds of millions saved each 
year by the difference between the 3 per cent or 
less at which the government can borrow and the 
rate of interest and dividends paid by the rail- 
roads, should be used to pay off the railway capi- 
tal, which could be accomplished in this way 
probably in thirty or forty years. 

Some excellent people declare that the railroad 
business is outside the proper sphere of govern- 
ment. It is to be regretted that the railroads do 
not regard the government business as outside 
the sphere of the railroads, but there is rather 
more logic in the inclusion of government in the 
railroad field than in the exclusion of the rail- 
roads from the government field. The clear, 
common sense of the situation is that the govern- 
ment is simply the agent of the people to attend 
to any business they see fit to entrust to it. 

The fact is that in every civilized land the gov- 
ernment has two functions, restraint and service. 
It keeps order and it performs services—exercises 
industrial activities. No government on earth is 
limited to keeping order. The sole questions in 
practical statesmanship relate to the extent of 
the two functions and the methods to be adopted. 
And the movement of history is in the direction 
of diminishing restraint and increasing service. 

The political difficulties in the way of munici- 
pal ownership of railways in the U. S. at the 
present time are undoubtedly very great, if not 
prohibitive. But it must not be inferred that 
public railways are wrong for America because 
present political conditions are not adapted to 
that system. If public railways, honestly man- 
aged in the public interest, are better than pri- 
vate railways, then it is our duty to establish as 
rapidly as possible the political conditions neces- 
sary to secure honest management in the public 
interest. The elimination of private railway cor- 
porations will remove one of the chief causes, if 
not the chief cause, of political corruption in 
city, state, and nation; but it is equally clear 
that the operation of the railways by a ring of 
political monopolists and grafters in their private 
interest would be a disaster so great that public 
ownership cannot be asked or assented to by 
fair-minded citizens until there is a reasonable 
prospect of escaping this danger. There are im- 
portant safeguards, however, that we can adopt 
and that will go far in assuring political purity. 

Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, 
New Zealand, and Australia have valuable lessons 
for us in this regard. From Germany we should 
take the thorough organization of the civil service 
based on technical training and careful testing, 
and the system of advisory railway councils rep- 
resenting various interests, industrial and social; 
from Switzerland, the initiative and referendum, 
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that the people may have actual and continuous 
control of the government and graft become a 
lost art; from Belgium, proportional representa- 
tion, that every important interest may be fairly 
represented and have a voice in the deliberations 
of our legislative bodies; from Denmark, the rail- 
way profit-sharing plan; from New Zealand, the 
railway appeal boards, high wages, short hours,, 
and liberal pension system; from Australia, per- 
haps, a modified form of the bipartizan commis- 
sion as a further means of checking any attempt 
at using the system for party purposes or political 
pressure to secure extensions or improvements on 
sectional lines; and back of it all we must have a 
sufficient development of civic interest and in- 
telligence in the body of the people to make it 
certain that the laws would be enforced and that 
evasion of them would not be tolerated. The 
magnificent response our people have given to 
Roosevelt, Folk, La Follette, Johnson, Weaver, 
Fagan, and other civic heroes indicates that under 
proper leaders it would not take long to evolve 
either the laws or the enlightened public spirit 
needful to make public ownership of the railways 
a success, 

In answer to the objection that government 
ownership would put the railroads in politics, we 
may ask: ‘‘Where are they now?’’ It is doubtful 
whether they could be in politics in any worse form 
than they are to-day, and it may be further re- 
marked that it is not necessary that the railroads 
should be in politics at all in the objectionable 
sense, under a common-sense system of public 
ownership with a non-partizan commission, rail- 
way courts, and solid civil-service organization. 

Prof. Richard T. Ely says: ‘‘Our American rail- 
roads are incomparably more ‘in politics’ than 
the German railroads. Not only this; those Ger- 
man railroads which have been bought by the 
State, I believe, are less ‘in politics’ than they 
were when they were private property. 

“Our terrible corruption in cities dates from 
the rise of private corporations in control of natu- 
ral monopolies, and when we abolish them we do 
away with the chief cause of corruption.” 

As high as 20 per cent of the railroads of the 
U. S. have been operated at the same time by 
government agents called receivers, and the suc- 
cess and honesty with which these public man- 
agers, responsible to the federal courts, performed 
the duties of their calling under infinite difficul- 
ties, bringing the roads back to prosperity after 
they had been wrecked by private enterprise, 
shows the possibilities of public management of 
railroads under reasonable safeguards. 

Political influence in rate-making and in the 
establishment of new lines, abuse of patronage, 
and use of the railroads for party purposes, are 
possibilities that have to be guarded against in the 
case of public railways. And the railroad lobby, 
caucuses and conventions packed with railroad 
adherents, use of the railroad vote for private 
corporation purposes, election of men really rep- 
resenting the railways and their allies under the 
mask and pretense of representing the people, 
direct and indirect bribery of legislators and 
officials, use of the power of discrimination and 
favoritism and the fear of reprisals to swing in- 
fluential shippers into line and compel them to 
use their influence with legislators and the govern- 
ment for railroad purposes, secret contamination 
of the sources of public information, perversion of 
the press and manufacture of erroneous public 
sentiment by fraudulent methods—all these and 
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many other means of corrupting and controlling 
government in the interest of the railways and 
their allies, must be guarded against under the 
private system. 

A few of the important differences are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Under the private system the railways 
themselves are the active cause of political cor- 
ruption, while under the public system the rail- 
ways are not the active cause, but merely the field 
of operation. If there is corruption under the 
public system it is because the government is bad. 
The railways enlarge the field, and if a govern- 
ment is tainted with the virus of the spoils system 
or the poison of excessive partizanship or political 
rottenness of any sort, it will manifest itself in 
the railways as well as in the halls of legislation, 
the ordinary administrative departments, and 
even the courts, if the canker goes deep enough. 
But given a good government and public railways, 
the public railways will not go to work to corrupt. 
the government. Given a good government and 
private railways, and the private railways will go 
to work to corrupt the government and control it 
in their interest, and the government must be 
very, very good and very, very strong or they will 
succeed in large measure, except in times of popu- 
lar uprising, and even then they have far more 
than an even chance of molding, dominating, or 
defying the law. 

2. The political evils that may attend public 
railways under a bad government are much less 
vital than those created by private railways. 
The former affect chiefly the cost of 
running the roads and the govern- 
ment, the latter undermine the very 
nature of free institutions, overturn 
popular government, and establish 
a corporate aristocracy in place of a republic. 
Governor Folk’s splendid battle-cry in Missouri 
is that the domination of our governments by the 
railroads and their allies through bribery and 
fraud is treason. A legislator who holds alle- 
giance to a railway or other private interest and. 
votes for it against the public is giving aid and 
comfort to the enemies of the republic. The fed- 
eral constitution guarantees to every state a re- 
publican form of government. The railways and 
their allies defy this provision as they do many 
other constitutional and statutory enactments, 
and transform our state and national govern- 
ments from governments by and for the people 
to governments by and for the corporations 
wherever corporate interests are involved. 

3. The political ills of public railways are open, 
clearly visible, known of all men, while the politi- 
cal evils arising from private railways are largely 
hidden from the public view. 

4. The political ills of public railways are more 
easily removed than those of private railroads, 
not only because they are less hidden and less 
radical, but because under the private system a 
large mass of wealthy and influential people, as 
shareholders in private railways or recipients of 
their favors, have a financial interest in aiding or 
permitting the election of men who can be con- 
trolled by the railroads, while under the public 
system the financial interest of these important 
classes is transferred to the side of good citizen- 
ship and they stand with the great body of the 
people for honest and efficient administration. 

s. Finally, public roads are to-day in nearly, 
all civilized countries substantially free from any 
serious form of political difficulty. In a number 
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of countries no serious political trouble has ever 
been experienced in connection with the State 
railways, and in others where difficulty has been 
experienced it has in nearly every case been 
wholly or almost wholly overcome. 
FRANK PARSONS. 
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AMERICAN RAILWAYS VS. THE PUBLIC 


[American railway corporations finding themselves growing unpopular, because of their watered 
stock, discriminations, carelessness of human life, etc., have raised the cry of persecution and have 
organized ‘‘literary bureaus’’ to prepare free articles for the magazines and daily press, to try and 
defend themselves before the public and show how the railways have been abused. We give below 
one of these railway statements, prepared in 1903 for submission to the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, by Slason Thompson, secretary of the General Managers’ Association, represent- 


ing twenty-four railroads in Chicago. 


THE Raritways’ Own STATEMENT 


(a) Freight Rates 


That freight rates on American railways are 
the lowest in the world, and had steadily tended 
downward until the recent advance in wages and. 
material, is proved by the following statements: 


Average revenue per ton per mile Pay of trackmen 


Rate, Rate, Wages 
Year cents Year cents Year per day 
ES7G ass) 9 LG90 1895....| .839 1895. $1.17 
TOS 2iswr » I.240 1896....| .806 1896 eR dr 
5 th Ne 1.030 1897..--| .798 1897 1.16 
Fopor sus I.001 L500. 15) 3753 1808. 1.16 
1889.... -922 1899..<.| .724 1899 1.18 
1890.... -941 FOO 2 Gil) 820 1900 tag 
ESO Viv iesns «895 TOOT a. +) -750 I9O1 ORES! 
T8Qdiecta: .898 FQOOP Sea e757 1902 1.25 
FSGF ices .879 1903)... <)) «703 1903 1.3 
1894. .:-. .860 


It costs twenty-five cents a mile to move a ton 
of freight from the farm or the factory to the sta- 
tion; it costs less than three fourths of a cent a 
mile to transport it thence to its destination. 


(b) Passenger Rates 


The average revenue of the railways for carry- 
ing passengers one mile since the organization of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been as 
follows: 


Cents Cents Cents 

TOSS Sean ds 22 4 Sims LOOS yj crettie e'us Bs TLE TBO: creas 1.97 
TESOp » siesisiesis Sey PLO As seis +) bas Fs O90) TOO Or ieetsiniele 1.98 
PAO tans. sso = BELT, “LSGS Pi ete a 7 FIOs’” LOO? 6 he nies" 2.00 
REG Leae te taen's BoTANPASQO Hest. 2:00 TOOT aids S08 2.01 
SOG a iis ay aK BATS a ESOP G AS papi 2° O2 er OO4: vanes dey 1.99 
TOO nice anscthe 2.01 


Where passenger rates have declined nearly 6 
per cent since 1892 the average daily wages of the 
men most directly employed in train service have 
increased as follows: 


Pac: P.C. 
Enginemen...........-- 9 Conductors.......+.+.... 10 
Uy st Neat aaaiior aor 10 Other trainmen..,...... 14 


We give it in the railways’ own words, side by side with what 
we believe to be the facts upon each point.—Eb.] 


A STATEMENT OF THE PuBtic’s INTEREST 


(a) Freight Rates 


It is not proved that American freight rates 
are the cheapest. Many elements have to be 
taken into consideration which the railroads’ 
statement conveniently omits. In Great Britain, 
taking the railroads’ own figures, the published 
rates include charges for collection and delivery, 
loading and unloading, and, to a large extent, 
also insurance. According to the railroads’ own 
statement, the corresponding expenses in America 
are very high, yet are not included in Ameri- 
can rates. President A. T. Hadley of Yale 
(by no means a believer in public ownership) 
says distinctly (in his ‘‘American Transporta- 
tion’’) that it is impossible to compare English 
and American freight rates. As for rates in 
other countries, some classes of rates are un- 
doubtedly higher, but some classes of rates 
are also lower than in America. It must be re- 
membered, too, that such rates are general aver- 
ages, and, in case of America especially, are largely 
made up of long-haul rates for grain, coal, iron, 
and the cheapest classes of freight. Such rates 
are cheaper than in continental Europe. But 
when it comes to short-distance rates for general 
commodities, and especially between non-com- 
peting points, American rates tell a very different 
story. German commissioners recently in the 
U. S. estimated that for small shippers rates in 
Germany and the U.S. were about the same. 
American rates are low for the few big shippers. 
European rates, especially on the government- 
owned lines, serve the general public. 


(b) Passenger Rates 


Here comparison is more fair, and here we find 
that for the average traveler, American passenger 
rates are probably the highest of the civilized 
world. This is not true for the few rich. Rich 
ee in America can travel cheaper than in 

urope; European first-class rates are high. 
They believe in Europe that if rich people want 
special comforts they should pay for them. But 
the true comparison is between rates for the or- 
dinary public. This means in Europe third class, 
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The recent increase in receipts per passenger 
mile is due to losing the cheapest passenger traffic, 
which is traveling by trolley, and not to an in- 
crease in rates. 

The cost of passenger service is constantly in- 
creasing to meet the demand for more trains and 
greater speed. 


(c) Foreign Passenger Rates 


In England, the North Eastern Railway, the 
only British road giving intelligible statistics, 
shows the following average receipts per ton mile 


in 1903: 

Om mirierals: Siw. gels wo tale a stotebeetas eee alates 1.93 cents 
On merchandise and live stock.............+.+.-. 2.94 cents 
Qrijall commodities se. ie ispiciseen ele suneten er ene 2.32 cents 
Pennsylvania Railroad on much the same class.... 0.58 cents 
In Germany, average revenue per ton mile...... 1.42 cents 
In France, average revenue per ton mile........ 1.55 cents 
In Austria, average revenue per ton mile........ 1.16 cents 
In Hungary, average revenue per ton mile...... 1.30 cents 


England—First class, 4 cents; second, Bhs 
cents; third, 2 cents. Average receipts per pas- 
senger mile, about 2 cents. 

Germany—Fast trains: First class, 3.45 cents; 
second, 2.55; third, 1.79. Ordinary trains: First, 
3.06 cents; second, 2.3; third, 1.53, and fourth, 
0.77 (not allowed on fast trains). Average re- 
ceipts per passenger mile, about 1.07 cents, due 
to 9o per cent of travel being third and fourth 
class, on cars little better than American box cars. 

If the American railway freight rates were in 
proportion to American wages in comparison 
with foreign wages, they would be from four to 
eight times what they are, as the following fig- 
ures, from official sources, prove: 


(d) Pay of Railway Labor 


Average pay of railway laborers in various 
countries whose freight rates are more than 
double American rates: 


Umbed States 2:5 oscc ch Piette t.. ot rere ocitehera hate ts 


United Kingdom.......... 71 
Germany (State railways). 57 
France (State railways).... .52 
Belsiting (State railways) jitsy coca erste citer s smarter 48 
Ttaty ‘(State ratlways)cvicece a: sue ae ick bile ee eis 42 
Russia: (State railwaysacss esis ese islale sida elem siae Hae .29 
India (StatewallWays) o.oo ests a ss nitle cs ia ievie ee 08 


1 The lowest paid class of railway employees. 


Average pay of several classes of railway em- 
ployees in the U. S., Great Britain, and Belgium, 


1903: 


United | Great : 
States, | Britain, beds a 
per day | per day eee ace 
Pneinemea: . iar soterrosree $4.01 $1.62 $1.01 
Riremenn. sirseie chev siete reetetee 2.28 -91 -72 
OHATICCOLS st. 4ois lat rissa aerate 3.38 1.22 1.08 
Other trainmen., .. (5.3%. boon: 2.17 .85 -72 
General office clerks.......... 2.21 sae I.1I 
Statiom agents, i. wien... sy slaeles 1.87 I.Or 1.38 
IMR CHIN ISG fo cralsiers ote wise cabo eee 2.50 I.50 .85 
KAT DEDLCTS cog. o akan bese roe I.22 84 
Switch and crossing tenders and 
watchmen—Men........... 1.76 -9I 48 
WiOmenideeiisy view me weeny s nae sips .16 


1 Belgium is chosen for the comparison because the pay of 
railway labor there is less complicated with premiums and 
allowances than elsewhere on the Continent. See Bulletin, 
Department of Labor, No. 20, and Fifteenth Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Labor. 
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(c) Foreign Passenger Rates 


In Great Britain, according to the railroads’ own 
statement, the average receipts per passenger per 
mile is about two cents, and this, as the statement 
says, is the third-class rate, showing how most 
people travel. In Germany, again, as the rail- 
ways’ own statement shows, go per cent of the 
people go third or even fourth class, and the aver- 
age receipts per passenger mile are only scarcely 
one half the American rate, or 1.07 cents, com- 
pared with the American 2.01 cents. The rail- 
ways’ stateinent tries to get around this by sta- 
ting that the German third- and fourth-class cars 
are ‘‘little better than box cars.”’ Are we to be- 
lieve that 90 per cent of German travel goes in box 
cars? Either those who assert this are utterly 
ignorant of modern Germany, or are willing 
to deceive the American people. The writer has 
recently traveled in all parts of the German Em- 
pire, has tried all classes, and knows that German 
third-class cars are comfortable, well-lit cars, quite 
as clean and well-ventilated as many American 
ordinary cars. Ninety per cent of Germans do 
not goin “‘boxcars.’”’ In Belgium and Denmark 
the average is 0.75; Austria, 1.00; Switzerland, 
1.30; Norway and Sweden, 1.16. American 
rates (except on a very few roads) only average 
two cents by including commuters, etc. This 
can be seen from the fact that in most states 
the railroads consider themselves persecuted if 
asked to charge only two centsa mile. American 
railroads favor the rich, but charge 90 per cent 
of the people about double the European rates. 


(d) Pay of Railway Labor 


It is undoubtedly true that American railway 
labor is more highly paid thanin Europe. Amer- 
ican wages are higher than European wages in 
most pursuits. They are, however, not so much 
higher as at first appears, and pies as ap- 
pears from the railways’ statement. It picks 
out Belgium for comparison on the Continent of 
Europe, hin because wages are generally 
lower in Belgium than in any European country 
except in the extreme east and south. When it 
was a question of low passenger rates, Belgium 
is not mentioned by American railways. Eu- 
ropean wages generally are materially higher 
than in Belgium. It must be remembered too 
that wages are measured by the cost of living, 
and that the necessities of life, particularly rent, 
are much cheaperin Europe. In Europe, too, the 
governments almost always see to it that the men 
on the State railways have good houses at very 
cheap rates, old-age pensions, accident and sick- 
ness insurance, and many other advantages. 
This is particularly the case in Germany and Bel- 
gium. The German Government distributed in 
1903 $109,000,000 in various forms of insurance 
relief. The Prussian Railway Department alone 
in 1903 owned 8,860 houses for its employees, and 
besides loaned over $1,000,000 to workmen’s 
building societies. The little done by a few 
American roads out of dues paid by their em- 
ployees is as nothing in comparison. There is 
more than one side to the question of wages. 
The Labor reports to which the railways’ state- 
ment refers for comparative wages are at least 
eight years old. Europe has made large progress 
in those years in its treatment of labor. 
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THE RAILWAYS’ OWN STATEMENT 


(e) Capitalization 


In 1903 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
summarized their capitalization thus: 


$6,155,559,062 
6,444,431,220 


$12,599,990,258 
2,318,391,953 


Lotal railway? capital, ie sit siskders ere 
Owned by railroads sor at = menial cierto 


Net railwayica pitaloseaers Jee fees ee $10,281,598,305 


COST OF RAILWAYS AND , EQUIPMENT 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in 1903 
reported as follows: 


Cost of road (193,823 miles).............. 


$10,273,837,190 
Cost Of SAUIPMSNTMAe iris ck tee a eale ode sta ed 


1 699,767,723 


Pista ll @ostoimemuies ciety cists aac dts is ey set aye $10,973,504,903 


1 During the last four years new locomotives, passenger and 
freight cars cost upward of $874,000,000. 


It is the large cost of sidings, yard tracks, 
elevating tracks, and other facilities at terminals 
rather than the construction of new road that has 
caused recent additions to railway capital. 

For twelve years—1888-—99, inclusive—an av- 
erage of 63.94 per cent of American railway 
stocks paid no dividends—the lowest amount 
paying being 29.83 per cent, in 1896, and the 
highest 40.61, in 1899. Not until roor1 did a 
majority of railway stocks pay any dividends 
whatever. Even last year 43.94 per cent paid 
nothing. During all these years the water in 
railway stock was gradually absorbed by millions 
diverted from stockholders to vast extensions, 
betterments, and improvements. On June 30, 
1895, there were 37,855 miles of operated rail- 
ways ad Be gage $2,439,144,503 of capital, in 
the hands of the receivers. Before they got out, 
the water was effectually squeezed out of them. 
At last accounts there were only 1,185 miles un- 
der receivers’ orders. 


AMERICAN VERSUS FOREIGN CAPITALIZATION 


Thetest of comparison with foreign railway capi- 
talization furnishes the following demonstration: 


Capitalization | Capitali- 
Miles or cost of zation 
construction | per mile 
United Kingdom........ 22,435| $6,225,144,585| $277,474 
Germany (State). ..| 132,725 3,364,290,000] 104,725 
France (State). 123,938] 3,415,400,000] 143,053 
Russia (State). 135,482 2,700,000,000 76,0905 
Austria (State)... 172,402 1,370,109,725| 110,475 
Hungary (State). 130,813 701,640,865| 64,888 
Belgium (State).. 2,498 419,410,490| 167,898 
Holland (State)... 1,064 145,885,000] 137,103 
Switzerland (State .-| 12,468 257,305,470] 104,256 
Norway (State).......... 1,274 50,175,000] 39,384 
Sweden (State)..........| 12,416 106,419,875 44,048 
Denmark (State)........ 1y,112 46,800,000] 41,900 
Total foreign railways. .| 148,027|$18,925,810,010| $127,696 
United States— 
TOSS" (T9030 cele olals, 20 205,313| $12,599,990,258] $61,369 
Net (1007) 3.5 waste 205,313| 10,281,598,305| 50,077 
Cost of construction...... 205,313| 12,794,806,023 62,313 


1Cost of construction. 


Note.—Altho American railways are capitalized at less 
than one half foreign railways, they were constructed by 
labor costing from two to four times as much, (See WaGeEs 
IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES.) 
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A STATEMENT OF THE PuBLIC’s INTEREST 


(e) Capitalization 
The railways’ statement argues that Ameri- 


_ can railways are not overcapitalized because the 


United States capitalization averages only $61,- 
369 and foreign capitalization $127,696 per mile. 
But the question is, What is capitalized? Large 
portions of the American railway mileage do not 
begin to compare with the construction of most 
European roads. England, for example, allows 
no grade crossings, compels the best safety de- 
vices, etc., while all European roads are super- 
vised by governments which insist on many 
costly details. European roads are very much 
more watched than American roads. The result 
is that European roads are more costly but can 
attain higher speed and operate with more safety. 
As to speed, the writer has calculated the speed 
of the 30 fastest trains running 100 miles or over, 
leaving London, Paris, Berlin, and New York. 
(For details, see his tables in the Review of 
Reviews for Nov., 1907.) He finds that the 30 
fastest trains leaving New York average 45.23 
miles per hour; those leaving Berlin average 
45-78 miles per hour; those leaving Paris average 
47.49 miles per hour, and those leaving London 
attain the remarkable average of 52.86 per hour. 
In other words, American express trains, even 
when on time (and usually they are behind time), 
run on the average slower than those of England, 
France, or Germany. Even our boasted Twen- 
tieth Century Limited on the New York Central 
runs as far as Rochester (372 miles) only 52.76 
miles per hour—not so fast as the average Eng- 
lish express train. There were in the United 
Kingdom in the summer of 1907, including long 
and short runs, 61 trains whose schedule time 
was 56 miles per hour. Now such speed is only 
possible with the best track, a perfect system 
of signals, the latest improvements, and, above 
all, absence of grade crossings. Naturally this 
requires more capitalization than our cheaply 
constructed, poorly graded American roads. e- 
fore our railroads can say that they are not over- 
capitalized we must know how much actual 
money was paid in, and it is notorious that no 
railroads in the world have as much water in pro- 
portion to money actually paid in. For some de- 
tails as to the stock-watering of American roads, 
see article RAILWAYS, p. 1038. See there, too, how 
the final report of the United States Industrial 
Commission found that the improvements, of 
which the railroads make so much, could aceount 
for $1'20,000,000 in rgoo, while in that year alone 
the railroads watered their stock $457,000,000. 


STOCK-WATERING 


It is this stock-watering, with the resultant stri- 
ving to earn money on a capital never paid in, that 
prevents the railroads from giving a satisfactory 
service, from introducing improvements, from 
making necessary provisions for human life; it is 
stock-watering, in a word, that makes the Amer- 
ican railway system, once undoubtedly the best 
in the world, at present, on the important points 
of track construction, speed, and, above all, 
safety, distinctly below the systems of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. Another impor- 
tant point is that in Europe generally the rail- 
roads have had to pay dearly for land. American 
railroads have bought land cheap and had a vast 
mileage given them for nothing. 
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THE RaAILWays’ Own STATEMENT 
(f) Distribution of Railway Capital 


The bogy that railway ownership is being 
dangerously concentrated was refuted by the 
Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Feb. 24, 1905, ‘‘that the number of stockholders 
reported by the carriers in their annual reports 
for the year ending June 30, 1904, was 327,851.” 
As the holding of railway bonds is even more 
general, owing to their character as approved 
securities in estates and trusteeships, the total 
of those directly interested in railway stocks and 
bonds must approach 700,000. 

A still further distribution of interest in railway 
securities comes through the large holdings of 
trustees, administrators, and executors of estates; 
of bankers and brokers for long lists of custom- 
ers, and of insurance companies, banks, savings- 
banks, and other corporations. 

How great is this last distribution may be 
judged from the following statement of railway 
stocks and bonds held by various corporate 
bodies: 


Insurance companies licensed in Massachusetts 
Savings-banks in six states....... ee) CuI GND pci 
Security from educational institutions....... 


$845 ,889,038 
442,354,086 
47,468,327 


$1,335,711,451 


An illustration of these holdings of railway 
securities is afforded by the reports of the fol- 
lowing companies: 


New York Life Insurance Company (bonds)... $207,334,800 


Mutual Life Insurance Company (bonds)...... 94,982,000 
Mutual Life Insurance Company (stocks)..... 18,860,000 
Prudential Life Insurance Company (bonds)... 25,977,230 
Travelers’ Insurance Company (stocks and 

Doris) soar «sats se ieee anes oy ee crea ee 21,823,000 


The fire risks in force in the U. S. amount to 
over $27,000,000,000. More than half the as- 
sets of the companies writing this insurance is in- 
vested in railway securities. 

The significance of these figures is emphasized 
by the further fact that in the whole U. S. there 
are Over 17,000,000 life-insurance policies in 
force, covering $10,508,478,776, and 7,305,228 
depositors in savings-banks, whose deposits ag- 
gregate $2,935,204,845. These millions are all 
indirectly interested in the present conservative 
and progressive management of American rail- 
ways. 


(g) As to Discrimination 


As for rebates, private-car lines, industrial 
tracks, and terminal privileges or any other de- 
vice whereby unjust discriminations are given, 
the present laws, if enforced, would seem to be 
sufficient to put a stop to them. If they are not, 
Congress should immediately strengthen the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the detection and prosecution of the offenders. 
Because there are black sheep in railway circles, 
it is not a “‘square deal’’ to hamstring this most 
complex and vital of American industries. A 
wise surgeon would not attempt to cure a man 
who squints by cutting off his legs. What legs 
are to a man, rates are to the railways. None of 
the railway abuses of which the people complain 
is going to be cured by substituting mile-posts for 
brains in the adjustment of rates, 
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(f) Concentration of Capital 


The railways’ statement considers the dan- 
ger of concentration in railway ownership a 
“bogy’’ idea. The reason it gives for this asser- 
tion is the distribution of railway shares. But 
the point is not who owns the railway shares and 
bonds, but who controls them. This is the real 
danger and this is not a “‘bogy”’ idea. The tend- 
ency to combination of control is the patent rail- 
way fact of the U.S. There have been 5,000 rail- 
way companies in the U. S.; there are now only 
between 800 and goo reported as independent by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Of these, 
six giant systems control go per cent of the vital 
railway mileage of the country, and even these 
six systems have their combinations, with their 
common holdings overlapping ownership of 
shares, interrelations of directors, etc. A member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission (see 
article RAILWAYS) is quoted as saying that half 
a dozen men can meet and practically control 
the transportation rates of the U.S. Is this no 
danger? Is it not notorious that railway corpo- 
tations have largely controlled legislatures of 
states as widely apart as New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, California, 
and indeed most of the states of the union? Is 
it not the plain truth that these gigantic railway 
Sat erties exert more power than most states 
and that they have their representatives and 
senators in Congress more truly than have the 
people of the states? As far back as 1871 
Charles Francis Adams, himself a railway presi- 
dent, wrote (‘‘Chapters on Erie’’): 


The belief is common in America that the day is at hand 
when corporations far greater than ever—swaying such power 
as has never in the world’s history been trusted in the hands 
of mere private citizens, controlled by single men, like Vander- 
bilt, or by combinations of men, like Fisk, Gould, and Sage— 
after having created a system of quiet but irrepressible cor- 
ruption, will ultimately succeed in directing government it- 
selt. 


Later a writer so favorable to America as Mr. 
Bryce comes to the conclusion (in his ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth’’) that all congressional legisla- 
tion affecting corporations is systematically man- 
aged or at least influenced by corruption. The 
railroads can no longer lull the American people 
by calling this fear “‘bogy.”’ A steadily increas- 
ing number of people see that the government 
must either control the railroads (as in Europe), 
or the railroads control government, as they do 
for the most part in the U.S. 


(g) As to Discrimination 


To this important subject, which is filling to- 
day the minds and ears of the people, which is in 
all the papers, and getting into the courts and 
legislatures, the railways’ statement devotes a 
paragraph. It goes into no details, but says that 
abuses are not ‘“‘to be cured by substituting mile- 
posts for brains in the adjustment of rates.”” The 
railroads misunderstand the public. No man 
asks such substitution. What the American 
people ask and mean to have is the substitution 
of honest service of the public’s needs in fixing 
rates, to a dishonest subserviency to the interests 
of interallied corporations, 
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(h) Railway Accidents 


As invidious comparisons are often made 
between the accidents on American and British 
railways, the following facts should have a cor- 
Tective effect: 


Passengers car-|Freight tons car- 
ried one mile ried one mile 


British railways.......... 


9,660,000,000 15,572,000,000 
American railways....... 


20,915,763,881| 173,221,278,993 


PRopoRTION KILLED TO PASSENGERS CARRIED ONE MILE 


Great Britain... Soetactkte ere urclas lcs veciet ees 
Winited: States ig Steed arcuate stb yeiesel exsvorays' wie eran 


1 in 61,923,000 
1 in 65,168,143 


The following tables show the proportion of 
fatalities to traffic in Europe and the U. S.: 


Europe! United States 


Passengers carried one mile} 44,080,000,000] 20,915,763,881 


Passengers killed per billion 


carried one mile........ 12.16 15.35 
Freight tons carriedone mile} 76,209,092,720 193,221,278,993 
Employees killed per billion 

tons carried one mile... . 29.65 18.66 


1Including United Kingdom. 


Relatively to passenger and freight traffic, 
fatalities to passengers and employees are less on 
American than foreign railways, as the following 
table shows: 


Lag ‘ ov 
Mile- | 4%0| G29 
YEAR Country a a MS ao 
ge Gy] 0° 
Ay OM a4 
1901 |Russian Europe..........-- 28,982 93 458 
Segera= 3 NOX WEY aloe atic etplsiss sw ncekeirysipis 1,430 I 4 
RG OAME SW OOGI cic tnce sista uerssiol<s « 7,421 21 
T902—3|/Denmark: ... oe. eee ee TyO79 tema sete 27 
THOS 0 | GEFMANY a .t ys -.a0 olathe hlatst relate 34,014 73 505 
THOS se EOMATC <. cetis: w.oyeip)s re! elsinsely< 2,023 3 23 
to for yw (L313) (9 tito ee Wein Beier poe rcreoho e 2,827 6 36 
TOOOMMIETRECE 20. ten nic vo (ele ee sine’ « 23,938 194 314 
r9o02) (Switzerland ’..(). . 5. sjeejesmes 2,409 5 28 
1896 D@iny eee salsr ais teeters 7,994 19 31 
TOO Te |LUALY oa scr mriio. 6 vere 9,879 33 63 
1902 |Austria... 12,402 II 87 
1902 la ret ba Pee B. 10,813 II 66 
1903 |United Kingdom.. a aAss 156 497 
(ROSE Of sUTODE. ct\ cis.cisiereiele > 1937 25 100 
otalsriadels< tis ieisiclevera <0 177,363 536| 2,259 
T903° |United'Statess 6.0.56... 207,977 321| 3,233 


1 Since 1g00, French reports cover only accidents to trains. 


GENERAL LIABILITY TO ACCIDENT 


That undue prominence is given to, railway 
accidents is shown by the following statement 
of ‘‘accidents resulting from causes to which all 
men are exposed without regard to their em- 
ployment,’”’ taken from the Year Book of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company for 1905: 


Per cent 
Accidents to: pedestrians. ...... 2002 2ceccsceseces 24.14 
At house Gindoors) ..5. 0.6. s enc cc ee senenecscune 18.80 
Horses and vehicles... .......02cceeesecscssvecs 18. 16 
At house (outside): . 2.2.5.0 s ee doce cee senate 15.98 
Recreations saive dats chinisls viriels a7 c.mvsieulsjeethie» eeivic 6.15 
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(h) Railway Accidents 


It is difficult to coolly characterize the rail- 
roads’ statement upon this point. To manipu- 
late capital and stocks is bad enough, but it is 
another thing when one comes to human life. Ac- 
cording to such a sober authority as the Journal 
of the American Statistical Association (March, 
1906), based upon the reports of the U. S. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, it is nearly four 
times as dangerous to be a railroad employee in 
the U. S. as in the United Kingdom, and more 
than four times as dangerous as to be employed 
on most of the government-owned roads of Eu- 
rope. Yet the railways’ astonishing statement is 
that statistics show that it is safer to be a rail- 
way employee in the U. S. How does the rail- 
ways’ statement arrive at this astonishing asser- 
tion? It says so because our American trains 
carry more freight per number of employees, and 
in proportion to the number of freight tons carried 
one mile, fewer railway employees are, therefore, 
killed in this country than in Europe! But 
freight or lives? Of what are we talking? When 
per number of men employed nearly four times 
as many are killed in the U. S. as in the United 
Kingdom, it is pretty poor comfort to the widow 
and the orphan, to be told that the husband and 
father’s death helped carry more freight per 
ton-mile, than he could have done if living in 
England. If the railways desired to show how 
our railway men are overworked, their statistics 
might answer, but statisticians, other than rail- 
way men, do not measure life by amount of freight 
carried per ton-mile. All statisticians except 
these railway officials are unanimous that our 
railways recklessly kill more people than any 
other railways in the world. 

Another point: Who would imagine from read- 
ing the railway statement that besides the 321 
passengers and 3,233 employees killed by the 
railways in 1903, there were also 5,879 other 
persons killed, who were neither passengers nor 
employees, but killed on the railways mainly at 
grade crossings? Ofthem the railways’ statement 
gives no hint. But fortunately the Interstate 
Commerce Commission does speak of them. 
Most statisticians cannot ignore 5,879 persons 
killed. Yet in Europe there are few such acci- 
dents because of the absence of grade crossings 
and the careful guarding of the roads. Still for 
our railways to be so careful would require filling 
our capitalization with something more than 
water, or we should have to increase the num- 
ber of our employees measured by the amount 
of freight carried per ton-mile. As for injuries, 
the railroads’ statement is again wholly silent. 
Yet one would think that 60,481 employees, 
8,231 passengers, and 76,553 others injured 
on railways in the U. S., in 1903, sufficient to 
be reported by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, deserved some statement from the rail- 
ways. 

One point the railways’ statement does try 
to make. It considers that the public gives ‘‘un- 
due prominence”’ to such a little matter as killing 
9,480 people and injuring 145,255 in one year, 
because the Travelers’ Insurance Company re- 
ports 24.14 per cent of accidents to pedestrians 
and only 4.77 per cent to accidents on trains. 
But have the railroads asked themselves what 
proportion of time the average man spends a year 
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Railroad travel sears acteeis putea he oie ee icles ere 4.77 
Bicycle accidentsiscders.hisiwe ss sit'a eae. 4 aheietersrome 4.06 
Street<car Cra Vlas cas asiie sieisteieeieis ova c oueiecipeaieriere 2.74 
Wserof- firearmisty tate ee cise b ctsiste o ceiecanicte wlemateiae Tes 
Asimal bites)... (rises ae TI52 
ASSaultsst Oreste: sa ecls I.20 
Steamship travel -79 
Miscellaneous ei) ion. SOS essa cs soe oe vanediob eo eme .05 

100.00 


Norg.—Only 1 in 1o of the accidents in railroad travel were 
to passengers. 


These figures prove that American railways are 
not less careful of human life than foreign roads, 
but that the difference les in the extent and 
volume of their traffic. 


RAILWAY RELIEF DEPARTMENTS (for 
Germany, see INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE): These 
began in England, 1850; Canada, 1873; and the 
United States, 1880. The object is to create 
savings funds, to which the employees can con- 
tribute in dues, for their relief in case of sickness 
or accident and for their families in case of death. 
Several of the larger railroads of the U. S. have 
such departments, the first to do so being the 
Baltimore & Ohio, in 1880. Sometimes insurance 
in them is made compulsory for the employees 
and sometimes not. The Baltimore & Ohio 
made it compulsory for new employees. Each 
such employee receiving $50 per month was com- 
pelled to pay into the fund $1.50 per month and 
was entitled to $1 per week (for 52 weeks) in case 
of sickness or disablement; $1,o00 in case of 
death from accident; $500 in case of death from 
sickness. The employee, however, forfeited his 
right to sue for damages. In twenty years the 
Baltimore & Ohio paid out $6,010,199 to em- 
ployees and $1,447,232 for expenses, its income 
being from dues and interest on cash on hand. 
The Pennsylvania established a similar system in 
1885, and paid out $7,797,532 in five years. The 
Reading, Plant, Burlington, and Atlantic Coast 
Line followed suit, tho all of the systems were not 
made compulsory. 

In 1884 the Baltimore & Ohio established also 
an old-age pension, and the Pennsylvania, a large 
fund in 1890. The latter paid out $244,619 in 
the first year to persons over sixty-five and thirty 
years or more on the company’s pay-roll. 


RAILWAY UNIONS, AMERICAN: The railway 
employees of the United States number more than 
1,000,000 persons, of whom 300,000 are organized 
in the so-called railway unions. The principal 
organizations are: the Grand Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, the Order of Railway 
Conductors, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the 
Order of Railway Telegraphers, the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, and the International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees. 

Originally the engineers admitted firemen and 
machinists, but after six months membership was 
restricted to locomotive engineers; the member- 
ship of the Trainmen consists of conductors, 
brakemen, train baggagemen, train flagmen, 
yardmasters, yard foremen, and switchmen; the 
Telegraphers receive telegraphers, line repairers, 
levermen, 01 interlockers, including all employees 
connected with the operation of signal towers and 
interlocking plants; the Maintenance-of-Way 
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on trains (including the large number who rarely 
if ever go on trains at all), compared with the 
time spent afoot? The percentage of accidents 
on trains occurs wholly in the comparatively 
small proportion of time per year the average 
man spends on trains. The ‘‘undue prominence” 
given, however, to needless and cruel accidents 
to brakemen and others on American railways is 
probably due to the inability of the American 
public to appreciate the number of tons of 
freight per ton mile carried by each overworked 
employee. ; 

A few other points Not covered by the rail- 
ways’ statement: 

The purchase of legislation by American rail- 
ways. (See article CORRUPTION.) 

The violation of existent laws. 

The persistent disregard of the public. 

The robbery of the public purse by over- 
charges for carrying the U.S. mails. 


Employees admits all persons employed in the 
track, bridge and building, water and fuel depart- 
ment, and signal and interlocking service. 

The most significant feature of the railroad 
unions is the extent to which they have developed 
their systems of insurance against death and disa- 
bility. The insurance departments 
have occupied a chief place in their 


Benefit ae 
Features systems of organization and are to- 
day comparable in benefits paid to 
any of the fraternal insurance socie- 
ties. These unions furnish insurance to their 


members in amounts varying from $1,500 to 
$4,500 in the Engineers; from $1,000 to $3,000 
in the Conductors; from $1,500 to $3,000 in the 
Firemen; from $500 to $1,350 in the Trainmen; 
from $300 to $1,000 in the Telegraphers; from 
$600 to $1,200 in the Switchmen, and $500 to 
$1,000 in the Maintenance-of-Way Employees. 
The insurance is compulsory upon all members 
who can pass asatisfactory physical examination 
and is furnished at actual cost, which varies from 
$7.20 per $1,000 in the Telegraphers to $20 in the 
Switchmen. 

Since the organization of the insurance de- 
partment in 1867 the Engineers, up to May, 1900, 
had paid $8,562,447 in death and disability 
claims, and on Jan. 1, 1906, had $87,679,000 in 
outstanding insurance. The Conductors, on Jan. 
1, 1906, after paying insurance since Oct., 1870, 
showed a total of $7,989,567 paid for death and 
disability. The Firemen, from 1874 to June 30, 
1905, have paid $8,751,315 insurance, and on 
June 30, 1904, had outstanding insurance to the 
amount of $75,559,000. The Trainmen during 
1889-1905 inclusive paid $11,725,059.83, and on 
Jan. 1, 1905, showed $77,330,600 insurance in 
force. The Telegraphers, the Switchmen, and 
the Niuinvendhcecos Way Employees are younger 
organizations. Since Jan. 1, 1898, the Telegra- 
phers have paid about $200,000 in death benefits. 
The Switchmen, up to Jan. 1, 1906, paid $511,350 
in déath and disability claims. The Mainte- 
nance-of-Way Employees since organization in 
1887 paid, up to Sept. 30, 1904, about $150,000. 

The most distinctive characteristic of the insur- 
ance features of these organizations has been the 
placing of disability insurance on an equality 
with death insurance. The fact that railway em- 
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ployees are especially exposed to the risk of dis- 
abling accidents has been the chief influence in this 
direction. The large number of claims paid for 
disability in the Conductors’ and the Firemen’s 
and the Trainmen’s beneficiary departments 


during recent years shows the high importance , 


of disability insurance to the men engaged in 
the most hazardous occupations. The Firemen 
for eleven years, from 1894 to 1904, paid disa- 
bility claims equal to 24.5 per cent of the whole 
number of claims paid, about one third of the 
number of death claims. Among the Conduc- 
tors the disability claims for the same period 
amounted to one seventh of the death claims 
paid. The Trainmen, during a period of twenty 
years, 1884-1904, paid disability claims equal to 
324 per cent of all claims. Owing to greater 
efficiency in administration of disability laws and 
the improved conditions under which the work of 
conductors, firemen, and trainmen are performed, 
the number of disability claims shows a decrease. 
During 1893-94 and 1903-4 the disability claims 
paid by the Conductors were respectively 3.8 and 
3 per 1,000 of the total membership. In the 
Firemen during the biennial terms 1894-96 and 
1902-4 they were respectively 6 and 4.3 per 1,000. 


In the Trainmen for the years 1886, 1890, 1896, : 


zrg00, and 1904 they were respectively 4.6, 8.6, 
Vaoe A.Q, ANG) G2: 

The primary purpose of the insurance features 
is to obtain for the members and their families a 
higher degree of economic security. They have 
undertaken to insure against two great economic 
contingencies, first, the loss to a family of an 
income-earning member, and second, the eco- 
nomic hardship of shifting from one industry to 
another made necessary by certain severe phys- 
ical accidents. The present system represents a 
compromise between the original idea of purely 
charitable relief and the modern idea of business 
protection. Furthermore, the insurance features 
have been the means of securing and retaining 
members and thus increasing the strength of the 
organizations as factors in collective bargaining. 

The railway unions are among the oldest of 
existing American national trade organizations. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was 
formed at Detroit, Mich., Aug. 17, 
1863, as the ‘‘Brotherhood of the 
Footboard,” and was reorganized at 
Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 17, 1864, 
under the present name. The or- 
ganization was prosperous from the outset, and at 
the twenty-first convention in 1884 Grand Chief 
Arthur reported 258 subordinate divisions with 
16,000 members; and at the sixth biennial ses- 
sion in May, 1904, Grand Chief Stone reported 
652 divisions with 46,400 members. The Order 
of Railway Conductors was organized at Mendota, 
Iil., July 6, 1868, as the ‘‘Conductors’ Brother- 
hood,” and reorganized at Columbus, Ohio, on 
Dec. 15, 1868, under its present name. On Jan. 
1, 1890, the Order had 249 subordinate divisions 
and 13,720 members; on Jan. 1, 1904, there were 
446 divisions with 31,288 members. The Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen was organized at 
Port Jervis, N. Y., on Dec. 1, 1873, as a benevo- 
lent association. »In 1885 it became a labor or- 
ganization with a protective policy. Its early 
growth was retarded by the great strike of 1877, 
by the opposition of the International Firemen’s 
Union, by the difficulties with the Knights of 
Labor in 188s, and by the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy strike of 1888, Inspite of these tem- 


Dates of Or- 
ganization 
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porary checks the Brotherhood has grown rapidl 
and showed by the close of 1893 510 lodges wit 
28,68: members. During the next two years 
these fell off to 484 lodges with 21,408 members; 
since 1895 the growth has been more rapid than 
ever, and at present the membership numbers 
about 55,000. The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen was founded at Oneonta, N. Y., Sept. 
23, 1883, under the name “‘ Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Brakemen,” which it retained until Jan. 1, 
1890, when, because many of its members had 
been promoted in the service, the more appro- 
priate name of ‘‘Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men ’’ was adopted. On Aug. 31, 1893, the mem- 
bership was 28,540, but on Dec. 31, 1894, it had 
fallen to 22,359, and at the close of 1896 to 22,- 
326. Since 1896 the increase has been rapid, and 
on Dec. 31, 1903, there were 699 lodges with 68,- 
158 members. The Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers was instituted at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
June 9, 1886. By April 30, 1893, the member- 
ship numbered 17,780. Then followed a rapid 
decline to ro,114 on April 30, 1894, 6,684 on Dec. 
31, 1894, and finally to 4,976 on Dec. 31, 1895. 
On Aug. 31, 1904, the members had increased to 
37,700. he switchmen had a local organiza- 
tion as early as Aug., 1877, but a national union 
was not formed until Feb. 22, 1886, when the 
Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Association was in- 
augurated. This association was forced by the 
defalcation of its treasurer to disband in 1894, 
and a new organization, the Switchmen’s Union, 
was formed in 1897. Since then the union has 
grown rapidly and on Jan. 1, 1903, had a mem- 
bership of 14,000. The present International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees 
has suffered many vicissitudes in its development. 
In 1887 it was organized as the ‘‘Order of Rail- 
way Trackmen.”’ In Oct., 1891, this organiza- 
tion, with a membership of 600, united with the 
“Brotherhood of Railway Section Firemen,’’ an 
organization of 4oo members. The new. union 
took the name of ‘‘Brotherhood of Railway 
Trackmen of North America.’’ In 1903 the 
organization became the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance-of-Way Employees. During recent years 
the brotherhood has shown considerable increase. 
In 1903 Over 15,000 members were added, making 
a total of over 40,000 on Jan. 1, 1904. 

James Boyp KENNEDY. 


REFERENCES: Johnson, Emory R., Brotherhood Relief and 
Insurance of Railway Employees, in Bulletin of Department 
of Labor (Washington, 1898), vol. ili., p. 556; Kennedy, - 


ames B., Disability Insurance in the Railway Brotherhood, 
in The Johns Hopkins University Circular, New Series, 
1905, No. 6, whole number 179; Kennedy, James B., The 
Beneficiary Features of American Railway Unions, in Studies 
in American Trade-Unionism, ed. by Hollender and Bar- 
nett, 1906 (New York, 1906), p. 322. 


RAILWAY UNIONS (ENGLISH): The Amai- 
gamated Association of Railway Servants, the main 
English union of railway employees, was organ- 
ized in 1871, and having in 1904 616 branches 
with 53,407 members. It had in 1904 an income 
of £69,118, and expended £42,470, mainly in 
grants and benefits. The Associated Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen were organized in 1880, 
with 12,100 members in 1904, and the General 
Railway Workers in 1889, with 3,617 members in 
1904. 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE: 
Founded in New York City in 1906, for the 
teaching of political and social science from the 
standpoint of socialism, 
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The resources of the Rand School are made up: 
From the income of an endowment bequeathed 
by Mrs. Carrie A. Rand; from tuition; from the 
sale of books and pamphlets; from dues and con- 
tributions of members of the Rand School So- 
ciety, and from other voluntary contributions. 

The officers of the society are Algernon Lee, 
president; Morris Hillquit, treasurer; and W. J. 
Ghent, secretary. Address: 112 East Ninteenth 
Street. 


RAPP, GEORGE: Founder of the German 
Harmonist Colony in the United States (see 
HarmMonists); born, 1757, at Iptingen Wiurt- 
temberg. He was very religious, but soon de- 
veloped ideas of his own as to the Church and 
State. He began preaching in 1787, but being 
persecuted, gathered his possessions and followers 
and emigrated to the U.S. in 1803. The colony 
of Harmony was established in 1804 in Butler 
County, Pa., from whence it was removed to 
Posey County, Ind., in 1814-15. In 1824 the 
colonists sold out to Robert Owen, and returned 
to the neighborhood of Pittsburg, where they 
established Economy. Rapp was the spiritual and 
temporal director as prophet, priest, and king, 
and every matter of importance was referred to 
him. He governed wisely until his death in 1847. 


RAU, KARL HEINRICH: Political economist; 
born Erlangen, 1792. In 1818 he became pro- 
fessor at Erlangen, and in 1832 at Heidelberg. 
From 1837 to 1840 wasinthe First Chamber of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, and later a counselor of 
the duchy. Died in 1870. 

His ‘‘Lehrbuch der Politischen Oekonomie”’ 
was long recognized in Germany as almost an en- 
cyclopedia in economic studies. 


RECALL, THE (or Imperative Mandate): A 
piece of governmental machinery by which, when- 
ever any of the constituents of a public officer do 
not like his actions, they can, by signing and filing 
a petition for his recall, suspend him from office. 
If he is an elective officer, a new election is held 
for the balance of his term, and at this election 
the old officer is a candidate for reelection unless 
he expressly declines, and others are nominated 
in the regular way. If he is an appointive officer, 
the appointing power must appoint some other 
man. The percentage for the petitions is 50 per 
cent in the case of appointive officers and some- 
times 50 in the case of elective officers, tho in some 
instances it goes as low as 25 per cent or 20 per 
cent. 

The recall recognizes that the people are the 
supreme power. It gives them the right to dis- 
charge their own servants whenever they wish, a 
right that is exercised by every private employer. 

It distinctly recognizes that the people rule, 
not one day in the year, but every day; that their 
officers are not rulers of the people, but the peo- 
ple’s servants. It means a more complete and 
constant control by the people over their own 
government, and as such it 1s, of course, in the 
completest harmony with the fundamental aims 
of our government. 

This view was distinctly sustained by the 
courts in the Los Angeles case in the summer of 
1905. An alderman who was ousted from his 
office by petition and subsequent vote of the 
people, applied for reinstatement, and one of his 
grounds was that the people had made a contract 
with him for a-definite period and that it could 
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not be abrogated except by mutualconsent. The 
court explicitly denied this contention and said 
the officer did not have a vested or property right 
in his office. 

The agitation for the recall in Switzerland be- 
gan about the same time as that for direct legis- 
lation proper, or the initiative and referendum, 
and it was incorporated into their law in some 
places; but after the Swiss people secured the ini- 
tiative and referendum so generally, the need for 
the recall lessened and to-day the agitation for it 
in Switzerland has almost subsided. 

From 1895 and on Hon. J. Warner Mills, of 
Denver, headed an active but unsuccessful agita- 
tion for its inSertion in the Denver city charter. 

It was adopted two or three years ago in Los 
Angeles, Cal., and used with telling effect on a 
recreant alderman. Petitions are now out for a 
second use of it against an alderman with whom 
many of his constituents are much dissatisfied. 
No one could possibly persuade the people of 
Los Angeles to abandon it now. It has recently 
been incorporated into the charters of four or five 
other California cities and into that of Seattle, 
Wash., where the vote stood 9,312 in favor to 
1,271 against, or a majority of over 8,000. 

That it is greatly needed in the United States is 
shown by the franchises given away, the bad laws 
passed, the jobbery, etc., of our city councils and 
state legislatures; by the non-administration and 
bad administration of the laws that we have, by 
executive officers; by the not infrequent inatten- 
tion, insolence, and even open defiance of the 
people by elected officers who feel absolutely sure 
of their office during its term. 

Its effect will be to make legislators far more re- 
sponsive to the wishes of their constituents, to 
make executive officers seek to really enforce the 
laws, and, most important of all, to make the 
people feel that they are responsible for the men 
they choose to office and more really interested in 
their government. If embodied into law it will 
not often be used, because the fact that it can 
pe used at any time will make officers do their 

uty. 

It is not a part of direct legislation as it has 
nothing whatever to do with legislation, tho it has 
with legislators; but the principle behind it, that 
of bringing the government under the more con- 
stant and direct control of the people, is the same 
as that behind direct legislation, and hence there 
are few if any advocates of direct legislation but 
what are also advocates of the recall. 

ELTWEED POMEROY. 


RECIPROCITY in trade is an agreement made 
between two countries, whereby they agree to. 
make reciprocal or equivalent reductions in the 
duties on certain articles. This policy has been. 
considerably advocated in several countries, first 
preuaace tly in the United States by James G. 

laine. By the third section of the act of Con- 
gress of 1890, called the McKinley Act, it was pro- 
vided that, ‘‘with a view to secure reciprocal 
trade,’ sugars not above 16 Dutch standard, 
molasses, coffee, and hides should be admitted 
into the U. S. free of duty, unless the president 
should become satisfied that reciprocal favors will 
not be granted to the products of the U.S. Ar- 
rangements of this character were concluded with 
Brazil, Honduras, Salvador, Guatemala, Nicara- 
gua, Austria-Hungary, Germany, Spain (for Cuba 
and Porto Rico), and Great Britain (as to British 
Guiana and certain of the British West Indies), 
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These arrangements were superseded by the tariff 
act of Aug., 1894. 

Reciprocity treaties have, however, since been 
signed as follows, under the Wilson Act of 1894, 
and especially under section 3 of the Dingley 
Tariff of 1897: 
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ists, for we are aware that the very existence of 
human beings necessarily implies a certain social 


grouping.” 


RECREATION CENTERS: Public provision of 
recreation for adults as well as children is increas- 


Reciprocity TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS SINCE 1850 
(Prepared by the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor) 


COUNTRIES WITH WHICH RECIPROCITY TREATIES AND AGREE- : : 
MiRNESE HY ei EENEMIOR Signed Took effect Terminated 
British North American Possessions (treaty).............+-- June's, 1854....|March 16, 1855..........-. March 17, 1866 
Hawaiian tsiands: (treaty) sat coe cere ts soacce ete cn aenee Jan. 36, 18755+3|Sept. 95.7876 46d. Verne. fel April 30, 1900 
Brazili(agreement) ei hm sete oye Cote Sin aoe cla ela eee Dahele Sieits. Jane 3a, 189202. AprilexjnrSone.s autres ae 
Santo, Vomingo (agreement) cn. bbeiiacasiism wens <btesuhesiem > Juney4; t89 ns. /Sept?.2,. 289 n-meeAwd ol nel ve 
Great Britain: 
AC UATUOS (APTECINEHD se ot eerste take oa de cic eee cae Feb 2; 28923. 35|Febsitjot802ycnalsees wore i 
amaica! (apregment) iss d22 se cc ses Ge Lacon qlele a selebiatde Bebra,/1892c0.03.|| Feb uta r8o024 ducicltieterside sie 
eward Islands (agreement) .:;.. 5... oles che. ce sitios e ees Febryi2892: 400\| Feb. 2p :t89@. <2 aes salvo 
Trinidad (including Tobago) (agreement)............ Scop |FCDUR, ESQRiae= | HOw gr, -B8O9 ~ Fedte ces de< ost 
Windward Islands, excepting Grenada (agreement)........ Febsaint892 asi Hebiit 1802 ga. enh: as Aug. 27, 1894 
British; Guidha-(agreciient) a4. 0.2 22s eee de ete oe eee. Feb, 5418925...,.| April x 2892 onaen. swede ters 
Salyadon (agreements at ene cide airaide cichick Gaiteis ole arses, oak Dec. 30, 1891. .|Feb. 1, 1892 (provisional). . 


INICATACIIAT( GP COCINETIE) s.r abi tier a: oie hides 4 aieian oleic area, aa baie 
PLONGUIAS (HPTEEINONE) +. 12. csc oot. cave roars chleusane Caaet 


March, 11, 1892|March 12, 1892........... 
April 29, 1892.. 


May 25, 1892 (provisional) . 


Guatemala (acteeitent) es hone en atante ee clara tite a etore cl torent Dec, 30; 389%... |Mayigo, £8925. 2 60. hehe es 

Spain for Cuba and Porto Rico (agreement)............-+++: June 16, 1891...|Sept. 1, 1891 (provisional) . 

ANS Har wneary (ASTCEMENL) seg ccc ais: 4 5 ara 0 eiess)e ¥njelsewle one May 25; 1892...|May 26, 1892............. 

Prance (aercenicnty ttt. cscs dade un ae ct cence cee eeene i May 28, 1898... tera TLOOOS sis or sire etree re in force 

an..30,; B92. i. Pebit, 2892552 Wiis iid dake is ug. 24, 1894 

ORION VaR PTECCINOUE ae St acl Nee acon as sins de cha hist 54083 1 Tel Motrpodverilinivase. sogode asks cok asset Still in / Pei 
Portugal and Azores and Madeira Islands (agreement)........ ay 22, 1900... jure TP AEQOO tia dabe meters Still in force 
ietlys(amrecment)ere mee ty me ce ee tein we, ric ass eia.s tees PebrSe1g00r. on |TUly ao,e1900+ ss «ees saute Still in force 
Swibzerlaridl\ (reat y OF TSS) Peat akin nie Meet ee en |. eR MERRIE Rie a) TBOS i. cleus enlte te « March 23, 1900 
SMLEZOLIA TIC yep Aether Sipe IORIS. cvneids Sadtsies Tialh fee gas dese | daatat- dein gels eg £5 BQOO spencers istry ce By: Still in force 
ISDA AGTEODICTIE) SMe aia Pia sn) asc sateen c Malorsscs us: oie yarn oleate. s‘aucheie DOG, 2 F,.2003 tec DEC. 275 1903 «cree cis. os oie Still in force 


Reciprocity treaties or agreements were also negotiated and signed under authority of section 4 of the Act of 1897, with the 
following governments: United Kingdom, for Jamaica, Turks and Caicos Islands, Barbados, Bermuda, and British Guiana; 
Dominican Republic; Nicaragua; Ecuador; Argentina; France—but the U.S. Senate has not acted upon them. 

The treaty with Cuba, which went into operation Dec. 27, 1903, gives a reduction of 20 per cent duty on all dutiable 
articles from Cuba entering the U. S., and a reduction ranging from 20 to 4o per cent on articles from the U. S. entering Cuba. 

Feb. 28, 1906, the president, by proclamation, extended to Germany the benefits of reductions of duty allowed under section 
3 of the Dingley Tariff Act. On Sept. 1, 1906, a reciprocal arrangement embracing the same articles went into effect between 


the U. S. and Spain. 


RECLAMATION OF LAND: See IRRIGATION; 
Swamp LAnpDs. 


s 

RECLUS, JACQUES ELISEE: French Social- 
ist and anarchist communist; born at Sainte Foy 
la Grande, 1830; studied in Rhenish Prussia and 
at Berlin. Coming to Paris, his extreme republi- 
can views caused him to leave the country after 
the coup d'état of Dec. 2, 1851. Till 1857 he trav- 
eled in England, Ireland, the United States, and 
New Granada. In 1857 he returned to Paris and 
published his geographical researches. He wrote 
various scientific works, contributing as well to 
anarchist and radical journals. Taking part with 
the Paris Communards in 1871, he was arrested, 
and, tho defended by eminent scientists, was sen- 
tenced to transportation for life, a sentence after- 
ward changed to one of banishment. Going to 
Switzerland, he was admitted to the benefits of 
amnesty in 1879. In 1882 he initiated the anti- 
marriage movement, his two daughters marrying 
without religious or civil ceremony; appointed, 
in 1892, professor of comparative geography at 
the University of Brussels. Died in 1905. Au- 
thor: ‘‘Geographie Universelle”’; ‘‘ Anarchy by an 
Anarchist”; ‘‘Evolution and Revolution.’”’ In 
1878 he wrote to a congress of anarchists at Frei- 
berg: ‘‘We are revolutionaries because we desire 
justice. . . . Progress has never resulted from 
mere peaceful evolution. ... We are anarch- 
ists who recognize no one as our master... . 
There is no such thing as morality without lib- 
erty. ... We are also international collectiv- 


ingly recognized as essential, especially in the 
modern city. The playground movement sprang 
from a public awakenment to the pitiful lack 
of opportunity for play afforded to the child in 
congested city areas. Children’s playgrounds 
have become accepted necessities in city after city 
throughout America and Europe. We are now 
awakening to the need for recreation facilities 
which will serve not only the children but the 
whole family and every member of the commu- 
nity, young and old. 

The most complete system of public recreation 
centers has recently been worked out in Chicago, 
but it was preceded by earlier and partial pro- 
vision in Boston and New York. 

Boston, the first American city to establish 
playgrounds, was also the first to establish free 
public indoor gymnasiums. The first of these 
was opened in 1897, and from this the idea was 
developed that each ward or section of the city 
should have ‘‘ward buildings’’ containing baths, 
gymnasiums, and assembly halls. The scheme 
has only partially been carried out. New York 
has made the best progress in opening its public 
school buildings for social and recreative pur- 
poses. The Chicago system of recreation centers 
in small parks involves, however, practically every 
essential feature of the earlier enterprises and in 
addition makes a great advance beyond anything 
hitherto attempted in this country or abroad. 

The Boston plan was developed and its out- 
working still remains under the direction of the 
Department of Baths, Other cities insist that 


Recreation Centers 
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the Board of Education is the only proper au- 
thority under which to place not only play- 
grounds but all public provision of gymnasiums 
and recreative facilities. The Chicago develop- 
ment, however, has been accomplished by the 
South Park Commission of that city. 

In 1900 one of the foremost park experts of 
our country, George A. Parker, of Hartford, 
Conn., made an investigation of the lack of parks 
in industrial communities. In his report he de- 
scribed his ideal of the socialized park: 

I would have playgrounds for the children, lots of shade, 
and, if possible, grass where the workingman’s wife and 
children could sit during the summer afternoons. I would 
have lots of seats and tables and a superabundance of light, 
so that the man after a hard day’s work would find a pleas- 
ant place during the evening hours, one in which, if he so 
desires, he could take his evening meal. I would have bright 
flowers, as circumstances would permit, but none or few 
shrubs. I would have a stadium where contests could take 
place, and an outdoor and indoor gymnasium. I would have 
a shelter with an abundance of room, light, and heat for rainy 
evenings and winter. I would have band concerts and 
parties. I believe that the park which is needed in indus- 
trial cities has not yet been built. 


Mr. Parker’s prophecy has been fulfilled to the 
smallest detail in the Chicago enterprise which 
was carried through by the South Park Commis- 
sion under the leadership of President Henry G. 
Foreman and Superintendent J. Frank Foster. 

Enthusiastically backed by the people of the 
South Side, who voted with large majorities in 
favor of the various bond issues, these commis- 
sioners expended between the years 1904 and 
1907 $6,500,000 in securing the land and erecting 
ten superb neighborhood club-houses in as many 
parks. The cost of buildings and improvements, 
exclusive of land, averaged no less than $90,000, 
and the average annual cost of maintenance is 
from $25,000 to $30,000 for each center—this in- 
cluding all expense, indoor and out. On the West 
Side of Chicago the people voted in 1906 to author- 
ize the Park Commission of that section to issue 
$1,000,000 in bonds. This amount has created 
three recreation centers similar to those on the 
South Side. And in April, 1907, the North Side 
voted $500,000, while the South Side at the same 
election voted $3,000,000 to extend the superb 
system of ten already established. These ten 
recreation centers in small parks are all located in 
neighborhoods of working people, several being 
placed to serve the needs of the hundred thousand 
or more whose wage-earners are employed in the 
stock-yards and packing-plants. 

The areas of these small parks vary, the five 
smallest being ten acres each in extent while the 
largest is sixty acres. Each one of the ten includes 
a generous ball field, which in the winter is turned 
into a skating-rink, a toboggan-slide being erected 
at one end. There is an outdoor gymnasium for 
men and boys and another for women and girls, 
both having competent gymnasium instructors. 
A large swimming-pool is provided—suits, towels, 
and use of dressing-rooms being absolutely free. 
The sand piles and wading-pools for children have 
seats surrounding them so that the mother can 
sit comfortably under an awning and watch her 
children at play, perhaps bringing sewing or other 
work that needs to be done. The playground is 
divided into different parts for younger and older 
children so that each group may have just the 
sort of apparatus and games adapted to its par- 
ticular age. 

The most progressive feature of the recreation 
center is the people’s club-house with its indoor 
gymnasiums and locker rooms, its assembly hall 
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for meetings and social gatherings, its small club 
rooms for the use of small gatherings of societies, 
its restaurant, providing simple articles of food at 
little cost, and its reading-room, maintained as a 
branch of the public library. For none of these 
facilities except the restaurant is there the slight- 
est charge. The boy or girl enrolls in a gym- 
nasium-class in the autumn when the outdoor 
gymnasiums can no longer be used. If he is regu- 
lar in attendance and has a gymnasium suit, he 
is given the use of a locker for the year. A 
neighborhood mandolin club or debating society 
has but to apply in order to secure a fine club 
room for meeting-place once a week throughout 
the winter. ‘Similarly a group of young people 
wishing to have a party is given the use of the 
beautiful assembly hall, palm and flower decora- 
tion being supplied by the Park Commissioners 
at no cost. The same hall may be used by men’s 
or women’s clubs for series of lectures on topics of 
interest and value to the neighborhood. Banquets 
have been held by local organizations. In fact 
the space and facilities are at the disposal of the 
people of the neighborhood for any reasonable use 
except political and religious meetings. 

The pessimists who doubt whether the people 
take advantage of opportunities will be aston- 
ished by the use of these playgrounds and com- 
munity club-houses. The total attendance on 
the ten recreation centers for the year ending 
Nov. 30, 1906, the second year of their existence, 
was 5,473,695, and this figure does not include 
visitors or onlookers, but only those who made 
actual use of the facilities. The indoor gymna- 
siums had 31,276 different individuals enrolled 
in gymnasium classes, while the attendance for 
the year mounted up to 371,158. Of the twenty 
gymnasiums thus provided, there are four classes 
a day: just after school is the time for the younger 
school children; the latter part of the afternoon 
is for the older school children; in the early eve- 
ning the classes are designed for working boys and 
girls, while the latter half of the evening is given 
over to adults. The shower-baths had an at- 
tendance of 806,032; swimming-pools, 756,299; 
reading-rooms, 608,274; social gatherings and 
lectures in the assembly halls, 186,534; use of 
smaller club rooms by 28,239; the lunch rooms 
had 429,312 customers at five cents or more each; 
the outdoor gymnasiums, 2,278,847. In the 
playgrounds and gymnasiums the greatest vigi- 
lance is exercised to prevent accidents, and with 
the enormous attendance it is marvelous that 
during 1906 there were only thirty-five out- 
doors, twenty-six in the indoor gymnasiums, and 
three in the swimming-pools. 

Other cities have begun to take notice of this 
extraordinary civic enterprise, and it has stirred 
President Roosevelt to express his admiration 
for Chicago’s forward step. Just before the con- 
vention of the Playground Association of Amer- 
ica in Chicago, in June, 1907, he called public at- 
tention to them in the following words: ‘‘I trust 
that all our larger municipalities will send rep- 
resentatives to see the magnificent system that 
Chicago has erected in its South Park section, one 
of the most notable civic achievements of-any 
American city.” 

GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR. 


RED CROSS SOCIETY, THE: Was organized 
at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1866; in the United 
States in 1884. The name comes from its flag, a 
red cross on a white field, 
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“Tt is a confederation of relief societies in dif- 
ferent countries, the aim of which is to ameliorate 
the condition of sick and wounded soldiers in time 
of war; and its operations extend over nearly the 
entire civilized world.’’ This is from the original 
constitution of the society in Europe. Its or- 
ganization in Switzerland was due to the efforts 
of Mr. Henri Dunant and Florence Nightingale, 
who had done most efficient service during the 
campaign in the Crimea (1854-56). 

In the United States, comparatively exempt 
from the danger of war, the scope of the society 
isenlarged. Its constitution says ‘‘that the society 
shall have for one of its objects,aid to the suf- 
fering in times of great national calamities, such 
as floods and cyclones—visitations to which we 
are peculiarly liable—great fires, pestilence, earth- 
quake, localfamines.’”’ Its organization was due to 
Miss Clara Barton, until 1904 its active president. 
During the Civil War Miss Barton did efficient 
service in alleviating the suffering of the sick and 
wounded. In the Franco-Prussian War she was 
connected with the European Red Cross Society, 
and after her return to this country she finally got 
the Red Cross Society recognized by the U. S. 
Government. The organization acts under the 
Geneva Treaty, the provisions for which were 
made in international convention at Geneva, 
Switzerland, Aug. 22, 1864, and have since been 
signed by nearly all civilized nations. 

Many great national calamities have claimed 
the services of the Red Cross in the U.S. After 
the great forest fires of Michigan came the floods 
in Ohio and Mississippi in 1882; the Mississippi 
cyclone; the floods of 1884; the Virginia epidemic; 
the Texas drought; the Charleston earthquake; 
the Mount Vernon (Ill.) cyclone; and the great 
Johnstown disaster. The society also ministered 
to the peasants of Russia during the great famine 
there, and is in Turkey aiding the tortured Ar- 
menians. More recently in Cuba. Philippine ty- 
phoon (1905), Japanese famine (1905-6), Vesuvian 
disaster (1906), San Francisco earthquake (1906), 
Valparaiso earthquake (1906), Gulf storm (1906), 
Chinese famine (1906-7), Russian famine (1906-7). 

In t905 the American National Red Cross was 
re-incorporated by Act of Congress, and is now 
under government supervision. Secretary, Charles 
L. Magee, Room 341, War Dept., Washington, 
DFG: 


REDMOND, JOHN E.: Member British Par- 
liament for Waterford, Ireland; born 1856; was 
educated at Clongowes College, Kildare, and 
Dublin colleges. He entered the civil service, 
and was for a time clerk in the vote office, House 
of Commons. In 1886 he was elected to the bar 
at Gray’s Inn. He sat in Parliament for New 
Ross, 1881-85; Wexford, North, 1885-91; Water- 
ford, 1892 to the present. In t1g00 he was 
elected chairman of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party, and led it with great ability, always ready 
to ally himself with any English party which 
would assist the Irish to reach their coveted goal 
—an independent Ireland with home rule. In 
this behalf he visited the United States in 1904. 
Address: Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin, Ire- 
land. 


REEVES, HON. WILLIAM PEMBER: The 
first Minister of Labor in New Zealand and since 
1896 Agent-General for New Zealand in London; 
born in Christchurch, New Zealand, 1857. Winning 
academic honors in New Zealand, he was sent to 
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Oxford to be educated for the English bar, but 
returned and entered the New Zealand bar, which, 
however, he soon relinquished for journalism on 
his father’s paper. In 1887 he entered Parlia- 
ment and became a leader in the legislative re- 
forms that swept the country in 1890. In 1891 
he entered the cabinet as Minister of Labor, where 
his great work has been the establishment of in- 
dustrial arbitration, adopted almost without op- 
position in 1894. In 1896 he went to London as 
Agent-General for New Zealand. He is author 
of various books and articles on New Zealand. 


REFERENDUM (for definitions and the prin- 
ciples involved, see Direct LEGISLATION, p. 
384-387): The immediate origin of the referendum 
is in the famous Swiss /andsgemeinden (see below), 
tho precursors may be found in the ancient Ec- 
clesia of Athens, or the general assembly insti- 
tuted by Solon, in the sixth century B.c., where 
the citizens had the right of voting on war and 
peace and questions of general policy. Somewhat 
akin, too, was the Roman Comutia Tribula, or 
meetings of the people by tribes, which was made 
in the republica lawmaking assembly. Compare, 
too, the gathering of the ceorls (churls) in the Ger- 
man mark, where every freeman had a right, by 
the clash of his shield, to signify assent to the prop- 
osition of the earls, or, by refusing to do so, to 
withhold assent, and this vote being a final deci- 
sion. (See Marx.) (For the American town meet- 
ing, see Direct LrcGisLaTion.) Similarly in 
Switzerland, from times immemorial the people of 
at least some of her cantons, notoriously of Uriand 
Appenzell and the two Unterwalds, have met, in 
assemblies, or Jandsgemeinden, in the open, and 
decided laws by a direct popular vote. As, how- 
ever, the cantons (see SWITZERLAND) grew in 
population, and the confederation took in towns 
and cities, this was not always possi- 
ble, tho the custom still obtains in Uri, 
Appenzell, Glarus, and the two Unter- 
walds. Yeteven in the cities at vari- 
ous times all the citizens were asked to 
vote on certain measures, as in Bern and Zurich 
at the time of the Reformation, to see how many 
were Protestants. Bern, from 1469 to 1524 is 
said to have taken sixty referendums. The ref- 
erendum appears, too, in a rudimentary form as 
early as the sixteenth century in the cantons of 
Graubtnden or Grisons and Valais, before those 
districts had become full-fledged members of the 
Swiss confederation, and while they were still 
known as Zugewandte Orte, or Associated States. 
Delegates from their several communes met peri- 
odically, but were always obliged to refer their 
decisions to the communes themselves for final 
approval. In the same manner the delegates 
from the various cantons to the old Federal Diet, 
or assembly of the Swiss confederation, referred 
their votes to these states. In 1802 the consti- 
tution of the Helvetic Republic was referred to a 
popular vote. Most of the Swiss cantonal consti- 
tutional changes have been made by the referen- 
dum, and their constitutions now usually require 
that all such changes be thus made. St. Gall 
gave the people the right to prevent a law com- 
ing into force in 1831; the commune of Basel, in 
1832; Valais, 1839; Lucerne, 1841. Valais in 1842 
passed a measure referring all laws to the people, 
but the people voted against the law. Vaud in 
1845, and Bern in 1846, adopted the optional 
referendum. In 1868, after an agitation largely 
led by the Socialist, Karl Burkli (q. v,), the com- 
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pulsory referendum was adopted and the initia- 
tive, if one third of the members of the Great 
Council, or 3,000 citizens, demanded it. Thurgau, 
Bern, Schaffhausen, soon followed, till the com- 
pulsory referendum exists to-day in all the Swiss 
cantons except Freiburg. . ‘ 

The federal referendum was established in 
1874. Itis compulsory for an amendment of the 
constitution, if called for by 30,000 citizens or 
eight cantons. The initiative (see Direct Lecis- 
LATION) if supported by 50,000 voters also exists 
in the federal government; tho nominally admis- 
sible only on constitutional amendments, it is in 
practise applied to any measure by giving it the 
form of a change in the constitution. Between 
April, 1874, and Oct., 1896, no less than thirty- 
eight referendums were taken. 2 

As to the results, however, in Switzerland, 
authorities somewhat differ, tho it is probable, 
too, that it is a privilege now so deeply rooted 
that it could not be taken from the law books. 
Generally speaking, democratic and progressive 
students believe it to be a great success, and 
advocate its adoption in every country. If at 
times it has prevented the adoption of progressive 
measures, they argue that this, too, is well, since 
it shows that the people were not ready for such 
measures, and the will of the people should be 
enacted even against progress. Not all, however, 
hold this view. Says a resolution printed in the 
(English) Fabian News for April, 1896, to be pre- 
sented to the Socialist Congress of that year: 

Resolved, That this congress warns associations of the 
working classes throughout the world to scrutinize with 
great care all proposals for transferring direct legislative and 
administrative power, including the epeaieeet of public 
officials, from representative bodies to the mass of the elec- 
tors. The people can only judge political measures by their 
effect when they have come into operation; they cannot plan 
measures themselves, or foresee what their effect will be, 
or give precise instructions to their representatives; nor can 
any honest representative tell, until he has heard a measure 
thoroughly discust by representatives of all other sections of 
the working class, what form the measure should take so as 
to keep the interests of his constituents in due subordination 
to those of the community. It is to be considered, further, 
that intelligent reformers, especially workmen who have 
grasped the principles of socialism, are always in a minority; 
they may address themselves with success to the sympathies 
of the masses and gain their confidence; but the dry detail 
of the legislative and administrative steps by which they 
move toward their goal can never be made interesting or in- 
telligible to the ordinary voter. For these reasons the ref- 
erendum, in theory the most democratic of popular institu- 
tions, is in practise the most reactionary, and is actually 
being strenuously advocated in England by noted leaders of 
anti-Socialist opinion with the openly declared intention of 
using it to stop all further progress toward social democracy. 


Nevertheless, the belief in and adoption of the 
referendum and initiative are spreading through 
all progressive countries (see Direct LEGISLA- 
TION), notably in the Western United States 
upon all questions and in all portions of the U.S. 
on questions of license. 


REFERENCES: S. Deploige, The Referendum in Switzerland 
(tr. by C. P. Trevelyan, 1898); E. P. Oberholtzer, Referen- 
dum in America (1900); J. W. Sullivan, Direct Legislation, 
(1892). For recent results, see NATIONAL Direct LeEcis- 
LATION LEAGUE, care of Eltweed Pomeroy, Milburn, N. J. 


REFORMATORIES: The very name now ap- 
plied to intermediate prisons is significant, for 
the word reformatory indicates a modern theory 
of social treatment of criminals. Punishment 
must fit the crime; reformation makes the offend- 
er fit to survive. This idea is not absolutely new 
or modern, but it is only during recent years, and 
most distinctively in the United States, that it has 
been introduced in a consistent system of disci- 


pline. 
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In France there are penal institutions for 
young men, and the administrators of these 
prisons avail themselves of the aid of philan- 
thropic societies (patronage des jeunes détenus) 
which are found in all parts of the country. 
Legislation and administrative measures are de- 
veloping in the same direction as in America. 
The tendency is to treat all youthful offenders 
who are not absolutely vicious as acting without 
complete moral discernment and as capable 
of improvement by disciplinary education. In 
England private and public schools for delin- 
quents under sixteen years have rendered val- 
uable service in preventing the growth of crime. 
The judges exercise discretionary power by warn- 
ing, fining, suspending sentence, and sending to a 
reform school. Young men past the sixteenth 
year are sent to Borstal Reformatory Prison, an 
institution that seems to be administered in the 
spirit of our best American reformatories. In 
some European countries the young offenders are 
kept separate from older offenders by being 
placed in isolated cells or in special departments 
of ordinary penitentiaries. 

Very interesting is the movement in Hungary 
to establish reformatories for young offenders. 
Those under twenty years of age may be sent by 
the court to a house of correction or to a separate 
cell. There are four houses of correction for boys 
and young men, and one for girls and young 
women, with accommodations for 700 males and 
240 females. It is claimed that after release 65 
per cent show good-conduct records, 11 per cent 
variable, 10 per cent bad, 8 per cent unknown, 
and 6 per cent are reported as dead. The 
younger inmates are kept in family-like groups, 
and are taught handicrafts, ordinary school 
branches, and religion. There are no institu- 
tions exactly corresponding to American reform- 
atories. (‘‘La lutte contre la criminalité des 
mineurs en Hongrie,”’ par Béla Kun et E. Laday, 
1905; ‘‘Les institutions pénitentiaires de 1’Hon- 
grie,’’ par E. de Megyory, 1905.) 

No definition of an American reformatory has 
yet been universally accepted, nor are all institu- 
tions which carry this title conducted on pre- 
cisely the same basis. For the purpose of this 
article, ‘‘reformatory’’ means an institution of 
correction for young men or women convicted 
of serious misdemeanors and crimes. Excluded 
from the present discussion are: (a) children un- 
der sixteen, who are considered in the articles 
REFORM SCHOOLS, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, JUVE- 
NILE Courts, Cu1Ltp-HELPING; (b) abnormal of- 
fenders (see under FEEBLE-MINDED; EPpiILeptics; 
INSANE); (c) habitual criminals over thirty years 
of age; (d) confirmed inebriates, vagabonds, de- 
generates. All these require separate treatment 
on special principles. 

The most famous and influential of all institu- 
tions of this class is that at Elmira, N. Y., where 
Mr. Z. R. Brockway organized in a consistent 
system a method of correction based on modern 
principles developed by practical experience in all 
civilized countries. This he did with a courage, 
boldness, and originality that have made his work 
the center of observation for the whole world and 
a stimulus for experiment everywhere. Other 
states of the union have established institutions 
of the same general type. A list of these institu- 
tions is given in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the National 
Prison Association for 1905.” 

Some of the essential principles of the Ameri- 
can reformatory may be thus briefly formulated; 
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(1) The ‘‘indeterminate’’ sentence law must be at 
the foundation. Progressive educational meth- 
ods are impossible under a sentence 
fixt in advance, and in no way modi- 
fied by the conduct of the prisoner. 
The revolutionary character of the 
Elmira Reformatory was made possible by the 
Law of 1877, chapter 173, section 2, which reads: 
“Every sentence to the reformatory of a person 
hereafter convicted of a felony or other crime 
shall be a general sentence to imprisonment in 
the New York State Reformatory at Elmira, and 
the courts of this state imposing such sentence 
shall not fix or limit the duration thereof. The 
term of imprisonment of any person so convicted 
and sentenced shall be terminated by the man- 
agers of the reformatory, as authorized by this 
act, but such imprisonment shall not exceed the 
maximum term provided by law for the crime 
for which the prisoner was convicted or sen- 
tenced.”’ (2) There must be individual study of 
each inmate by the administrative officers, pre- 
liminary to classification and prescription of the 
educational process. (3) Provisional and condi- 
tional classification, usually in three or four 
grades, promotion or degradation being depend- 
ent on the conduct of the individual. (4) The 
marking system. Each inmate is furnished with 
the regulations of the institution, and his conduct 
is marked day by day so that he can see the 
record which heismaking. (5) Education—phys- 
ical, industrial, literary, moral, and spiritual— 
with disciplinary measures necessary for control. 
The idea of retribution being abandoned, that of 
education for life as the only means of social 
protection rules all the orders and methods of the 
establishment. (6) Conditional liberation, after 
a period of preparation and discipline, on parole 
and under supervision, and recall by the man- 
agers without tedious process in case of violation 
of parole. This last stage is preparation for free 
life in that free life itself. The architecture of 
the buildings, the program of each day, the regu- 
lations, the choice of officials, the diet, the occu- 
pations, the school and worship, all are made to 
conform to the principle of education for a free 
life of voluntary activity and conformity to law. 


Principles 


The following states have special intermediate prisons or 
reformatories for offenders who are not considered confirmed 
criminals: Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 

i sas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
United States New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin (‘‘Proceedings National Prison 

Association,’’ 1905, Pp. 347-350). Baern- 

reither mentions an institution at Gatesville, Texas. The 
institution at Pontiac, Ill., has two departments, one for boys 
of ten to sixteen years of age, and one for young men of sixteen 
totwenty-one. The reformatory at Jeffersonville, Ind., is for 
young men of sixteen to thirty. The Kansas reformatory at 
Hutchinson is for young men of sixteen to twenty-five who 
have not been previously convicted of felony. The Michigan 
reformatory ds at Ionia. In Minnesota the reformatory for 
young men sixteen to thirty years of age is at St. Cloud; as 
in Indiana, the agent secures employment and watches over 
the conditionally released prisoners until they are finally dis- 
charged as reformed. The New Jersey reformatory is at Rah- 
way. The Ohio institution, at Mansfield, is for offenders of 
from sixteen to thirty years of age. The Wisconsin reforma- 
tory, at Green Bay, cares for young men of from sixteen to 
twenty-five who are first offenders. The Pennsylvania re- 
formatory, at Huntington, receives first offenders of the ages 
fifteen to twenty-five. Inthe main all the reformatories fol- 
low the essential principles which govern the famous institu- 
tion at Elmira, but some differences in methods and devices 
are due to local conditions, state laws, inventiveness, and 
peculiarities of directors and superintendents. Forexample, 
at Mansfield, Ohio, some very bold experiments have been 
made with the permission given prisoners to work in the open 
fields without guards, and very few have escaped. Baern- 
reither noticed at Concord, Mass., that the indeterminate sen- 
tence was used there within narrow restrictions; that the 
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supervising agent is an officer of the prison commission, and 
not, as at Elmira, an officer of the reformatory directors. 
Concord has a farm of about three hundred acres, as well as 
schools, trades, and shops. There is no military drill as at 
Elmira. Corporal punishment (whipping) is not permitted. 
Societies for social and educational purposes are encouraged 
and self-government is thus promoted. 

“ Typical reformatories for women are found at Sherburn, 
Mass., at Bedford, N. Y.,andat Indianapolis, Ind. Sherburn 
prison was remarkably fortunate in having for its superin- 
tendent during its formative period the strong personality of 
the late Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, whose influence is felt through: 
out the nation. 


What results have we obtained? Friendly 
foreign observers, such as Baernreither and Freu- 
denthal, have declared that our statistics are 
very imperfect and unreliable. The records sim- 
ply tell us of the conduct of the released persons 
up to the time of their final discharge; they are 
not followed farther. Some begin a new crim- 
inal career under a new alias. We need a more 
thorough registration by the Bertillon and finger- 
print methods, and a system of correspondence 
and reports covering several years. The imper- 
fect statistics, supported by the opinions of super- 
intendents and directors, indicate that a very 
high percentage of the discharged prisoners do 
well after their lesson. There is no reasonable 
ground for doubt that the reformatory methods 
above described yield vastly better results than 
any others. C. R. HENDERSON. 
REFERENCES: J. M. Baernreither, Jugendfuersorge und 
Soret (1905); S. J. Barrows, The Reformatory System in 
tne U. S.; C. R. Henderson, Introduction to the Study of 
the Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes (2d ed., 
1904, contains bibliography); W. D. Morrison, Juvenile Of- 
fenders; E. C, Wines, Prisons and Child-saving Institutions; 
F. H, Wines, Punishment and Reformation, Proceedings of 
the National Prison Congress, and of the National aa bed 
ence of Charities and Correction; C. R. Henderson, Modern 
Prison Systems; P. Herr, Das Verbesserungssystem in den 
Veretnigten Staaten. 


RELIEF STATIONS AND HOME SHELTERS 
(Verpflegungsstationen und Herbergen zur Hei- 
math): German institutions for the benefit of 
needy or unemployed working men. The relief 
stations are communal establishments, and pro- 
vide food and shelter for twenty-four hours, or 
forty-eight including Sundays; the home shelters 
are supported by philanthropically inclined per- 
sons, and give food and shelter for a week or over. 
The purpose of both is to prevent vagrancy, men- 
dicity, and pauperism; and to help every self-re- 
specting workingman to get work, or be tided 
over a period of unemployment without having 
to resort to begging. 

Relief stations are supported at public charge, 
and are intended chiefly to assist destitute and 
unemployed men with temporary shelter and help 
in obtaining work. They are in walking distance 
of each other and in communication by telephone 
or in other ways, so that they can hear of chances 
for work and men may be told in which way to 
look for work. All is, however, under strict disci- 
pline. 

When a man arrives at a station, he must show 
his passport and his ‘“‘labor book”’ (Arbeitsbuch) 
in order to legitimize himself both as to his 
character in regard to the authorities and to his 
industrious habits. These papers are stamped 
and retained by the superintendent. A simple 
meal, consisting of soup or potatoes and herring 
(cost about twenty pfennige), is served at night, 
and the men are supposed to be in bed by ten. 
In the morning they must be ready for the simple 
breakfast by seven, since work begins at eight. 
The latter consists of stone-breaking, wood- 
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chopping, or other duties requiring physical 
exertion, but not exhaustion, and lasts for four 
hours. The man is then given a plate of food, 
his passport is signed and stamped, and sent on 
his way. If the next station should be too far to 
be reached during the afternoon, he receives, if 
pennyless, a ticket to a by-station (Nebenstation), 
where he receives food and shelter. By-stations 
may be had in any number, since they are not 
special buildings, but approved lodging-houses or 
inns. A clergyman or other person of good repu- 
tation sees to it that they are properly conducted. 
The cost of feeding and housing a man per day at 
these stations, including all expenses of manage- 
ment, is about sixty-five to seventy-five pfg., and 
is charged to the rates. 

The motto of these stations is that a man must 
work for what he gets; work in the morning, walk 
in the afternoon. If he refuses to do that he is 
turned over to the police as a vagrant, or left to 
shift for himself. The latter course brings him 
into touch with the police, since in many towns 
and villages maintaining stations private alms- 
giving is forbidden and punished by law. The 
man must, consequently, either work or go 
hungry. This system, comprizing at present about 
1,000 stations, has put a stop to mendicity and 
vagrancy in all provinces of Germany, where they 
are sufficiently near together. The only com- 
plaint which people interested in this problem 
make, is that their number is too small; under the 
leadership of Pastor Bodelschwingh they are 
seeking for legislation to the effect that relief 
stations should be planted everywhere in the 
German Empire, so as to help every poor and 
destitute laborer, and still allow him to move on 
in search of work. 

This is generally provided at the Herberge zur 
Heimath or Home Shelter. The home is usually 
located in a larger town, and is always provided 
with an employment bureau. Owing to the 
Wanderer, the paper of these institutions, they 
keep in touch with each other and know fairly well 
where workmen are needed, so that they can 
readily supply employment to those who are will- 
ing to take it. The procedure on the arrival of 
a workingman at the home is similar to that at 
the station, with the exception that if a man 
has lost his passport the superintendent will 
procure it for him on payment of fifty pfg. or 
four hours’ work in the relief station adjoining. 
The home is, furthermore, intended to be, as far as 
possible, a home for the time being to all work- 
ing men who come under its shelter. It must 
be kept clean and orderly; furnish cheap but 
wholesome food; provide religious influences by 
means of daily services, and banish all harmful 
practises from its premises, e. g., gambling. In 
order to have this program carried out, every 
home is under the supervision of a responsible 
committee, whose members must be reputable 
persons, and, if possible, include the local clergy. 

The home is usually supplied with a good map 
of the circuit and country, showing the country 
roads in every direction, so that the superintend- 
ent may advise those who depart as to the quick- 
est way of reaching a certain point. A man may 
stay in a home for a whole week, provided he pays 
the moderate charges, about seventy-five cents 
per day for meals and room. A young pastor or 
candidate looks after the inmates spiritually both 
week-days and Sundays. 

The increase of the homes has been phenome- 
nal. Professor Clemens Theodor Perthes, of the 
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University of Bonn, established the first one in 
that city in 1854; in 1863 there were 19; in 1873, 
tor; 1886, 252; 1890, 370; 1900, 457; 1904, 462, 
with over 20,000 beds. In 1903 the homes lodged 
1,966,357 paying guests and 683,586 free guests; 
the latter at a cost of about fifty pfg. per day, or 
about 368,600 marks. 

The various homes have formed an organiza- 
tion, Deutscher Herberge Verein, with Der Wan- 
derer as their organ; the whole German Empire is 
subdivided into fifteen unions or subdivisions for 
the sake of better control and greater efficiency. 
It was, for instance, largely owing to the efforts of 
this organization that the relief stations were 
established by the towns and villages. 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS (for special 
articles on this subject in Great Britain from the 
Church of England and from the non-conformist 
a of view, see SCHOOL QUESTION IN GREAT 

RITAIN. For the situation in France, see 
FRANCE): In the United States there has de- 
veloped, however, a solution which if not satis- 
factory to all religious people does seem to satisfy 
the great majority of people with little prospect 
of its being changed in any important respect. 
It must be remembered, however, that there are 
at least four distinct ways of looking at the ques- 
tion: (1) Radicals usually hold that the public 
schools should have nothing to do with religion; 
(2) many Christians contend that the State is 
lost unless it teach morality, and that morality 
cannot be taught unless it teach religion; while 
(3) the majority of Roman Catholics, many 
Anglicans, and a few of other religious com- 
munions go still further and say that morality 
cannot be taught except by giving the definite 
religious teaching which they hold true. Toeach 
of these three factors (radicals not excepted) it is 
to a large extent a matter of faith or of principle 
to carry out their view. Nevertheless, there is a 
fourth method, and this view, altho perhaps a 
compromise, is the view generally adopted in the 
U. S., at present in France, and which appears to 
be the solution of the question. According to 
this method the public school does not explicitly 
teach religion at all, yet does implicitly or in- 
directly, using the Bible more or less as literature 
and the spiritual as a part of the universe to be 
studied as truly as the material. 

Examples of the different claims are as follows: 

The platform of the Liberal League of the U.S. 
contains the following: 


We demand that all religious services now sustained by 
the government be abolished, and especially that the use of 
the Bible in the public schools, whether as a text-book or 
avowedly as a book of religious worship, shall be prohibited. 


This is the view held by almost all Socialists 
and by radicals of almost every description. 
They hold that religion is a personal matter, 
to be taught in the family or the home. They 
do not admit that this prevents ethical and 
moral teaching in the schools. 

. The view of Roman Catholics, and other be- 
lievers in parochial or denominational schools, 
is that morals cannot be taught with- 
out religion; that religion cannot be 


oR taught in public schools, since it is 
View Unjust to tax a Jew to support the 


teachings of Christianity or vice 
versa, and that therefore the only 
way out is to have parochial schools where morals 
and religion can be taught. Such advocates 
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usually claim that money should be raised for 
education by the school authorities and then 
that in some way it should be divided among 
the various denominational or secular schools 
in proportion to the pupils in each. 

Said Archbishop. Ireland, in his address to 
the National Educational Association (St. Paul, 
July, 1890): 


There is and there can be no positive religious teaching 
where the principle of non-sectarianism rules. 


Says the Catholic Review of Aug. 31, 1889: 


The parochial school is necessary because Catholic children 
cannot be brought up Catholic and attend the public school. 
This is a recognized fact. . . . At the present moment the 
Catholic Church in America depends more on the faith of 
the Catholic immigrant than on the faith of the generation 
which has received its education in the public schools. .. . 
We see no way of making them (young Americans) Catholics 
than by the parochial school. Our conscience forces us to 
take up the work. 


In the U. S. various ways of compromise with 
the Roman Catholic view have been tried. As 
early as 1823 in New York a conflict arose about 
the division of public funds. In 1831 a grant 
of $1,500 was made for a Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum. In 1868 in New Haven, Conn., a 
Roman Catholic school taught by Sisters of 
Charity was sustained by public funds. Roman 
Catholic schools have been sustained in the same 
way in Waterbury, Conn., Manchester, N. H., 
notably in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and since then 
such contributions have grown very large in more 
than one American city. 

More recent has been the so-called Faribault 
experiment, deriving its name from the town in 
Minnesota where the event took place. Under 
the auspices and with the approval of Archbishop 
Ireland, a parochial school belonging to the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception was hand- 
ed over (1891) to the school authorities of the 
state for a rental of $1; all the teachers, all 
the text-books, all the work of the school to 
be carried on under the authority of the state 
without any agreement that teachers or teach- 
ing should be Roman Catholic, depending only 
on the authorities to do what was fair. This, 
however, raised a storm of protest in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and almost equally out- 
side it. 

Representative of those who hold that the 
public schools should teach undenominational 
religion, Dr. Josiah Strong says (‘‘Our Country,” 


Prior). 


When the fathers added to the Constitution the principle 
of strict separation of Church and State, they did not intend 
to divorce the State from all religion, Says Judge Story, 
speaking of the time when the Constitution was adopted, 
“The attempt to level all religions, and make it a matter of 
State policy to hold all in utter indifference, would have 
created universal disapprobation if not universal indignation. Y 
The principle of the separation of Church and State un- 
doubtedly forbids sectarian instruction in the State schools; 
but we have the highest legal and judicial authority for say- 
ing that it does not forbid undenominational religious teach- 
ing. . . . Why does the State take money from your pocket 
to educate my child? Not on the ground that education is 
a good thing for him, but on the ground that his ignorance 
would be dangerous to the State. . . . In like manner the 
State must teach in its schools fundamental religious truths, 
not because the child should know them in preparation fora 
future existence—the State is not concerned with the eternal 
welfare of its citizens—but because immorality is perilous to 
the State, and popular morality cannot be secured without 
the sanctions of religion. ve : 

The philosopher Cousin, in a report upon public instruction 
in Germany, referring to the fact that it is based on the Bible, 
says: ‘‘Every wise man will rejoice in this; for, with three 
fourths of the population, morality can be instilled only 
through the medium of religion.”’ 
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Daniel Webster in a Fourth-of-July oration 
said: 


To preserve the government we must also preserve morals. 
Morality rests on religion. If you destroy the foundation, the 
superstructure must fall. When the public mind becomes 
vitiated and corrupt, laws are a nullity and constitutions are 

“waste paper... . 

Of course parents and the Church may give as much added 
instruction as they wish, but for the State to go beyond the 
inculcation of the fundamental truths common to all mono- 
theistic religions would probably lead to the division of the 
school fund, which would be a great calamity. On the other 
hand, to secularize the schools is to invite the corruption of 
popular morals and thus endanger the very foundations of 
our free institutions. 


For a sample of the last and prevailing view 
we quote an article by Walter L. Hervey (The 
Outlook, Feb. 10, 1906). He says: 


Even if it were possible to make the schools more formally 
religious and less untheological than they now are, it would 
not be necessary to do so. First, because such instruction 
can be given outside of the schools without loss, and even with 
positive gain. And, secondly, because the public schools can 
meet every legitimate and reasonable demand for religious 
teaching without such instruction. It isan abuse of language 
to say that because the public schools do not explicitly teach 
the existence of a God they are therefore ‘‘godless,’’ and to 
affirm that because they do not teach anything about Christ 
and the Church they are therefore unchristian, and to imply 
that if they do not teach ethics they are thereforeimmoral. .. . 

In reply, then, to the question, What is the content of 
formal religious instruction in the elementary public school? 
we answer, Nothing. But in answer to the question, What 
is the real content of religious teaching? we answer, Every 
thing. There is no subject in the curriculum, there is no 
relation in the life of the school, which is not packed with 
potential divinity and may not make for morality. Each 
study and each experience has its roots in the infinite, and 
this basic fact may be felt, may be seen, may be lived, without 
formal instruction therein. The essential principles of 
Christianity—the fatherhood of God, human brotherhood, 
the infinite worth of a man, loving service, the abundant life 
—all these can in every schoolroom be lived, felt, and with 
increasing clearness known, without claims, without formal 
credit, and without the inevitable controversies that spring 
therefrom. 


This view appears to be embodied in the 
“Syllabus on Ethics’’ which has been adopted 
for the public schools in the City of New York. 
Parts of this syllabus are here given as indicating 
the lines on which, by many thousands of teachers, 
the problems of moral education are being 
worked out in the class rooms of a great city 
system: 


It should be the aim of every teacher to make each part 
of the life of the school count for moral education. This aim 
should be present not only in formal instruction and training, 
but also in the general atmosphere and spirit of the class 
room and of the school. In working toward this aim the 
following suggestions, based on the experience of practical 
teachers, will be found helpful: 

1. The personality of the teacher is at the root of all moral 
education in the school. The teacher's ideals, sincerity, 
poise, self-control, courtesy, voice, manner, dress, and general 
attitude toward life are potent forces for character-building. 

2. Reverence is vital to morality. Whatever quickens in 
children the feeling of dependence on a Higher Power, what- 
ever leads them devoutly to wonder at the order, beauty, 
or mystery of the universe, whatever arouses in them the 
sentiment of worship or fills them with admiration of true 
greatness, promotes reverence. There is no subject studied 
in school which, reverently taught, may not yield its con- 
tribution to this feeling. 

3. Self-respect, which is also fundamental to moral develop- 
ment, is engendered in a child when he does his best at tasks 
that are worth while and within his power to do well, with 
— recognition by teacher and schoolfellows of work well 

one. 

4. The corner-stone of a self-respecting character is prin- 
ciple—the will to be true to the right because it is right, 
whatever the consequences, to act ‘‘with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right.’’ The essential difference between 
principle and mere self-interest should be 
vividly brought home to each child. 

5. The spirit of the class room and of the 
school—the spirit that makes children say 
with pride ‘“‘my class’’ and ‘‘our school’’—is 
one of the strongest of moral forces. Where there exists a 
proper esprit du corps, the problem of discipline is largely 
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solved. Public opinion as a moral force should be molded 
and utilized in every school. 2 ; : 

6. The child should early gain the idea of social member- 
ship. The truth that cooperation and unselfishness are 
essential to true social living should be made real and vital. 
This truth is brought home through “group work,’ where 
the work of each is necessary to the work of all; and through 
the feeling in a school or class that the honor of all is in the 
keeping of each. : 

he child should also learn that he is a member, not only 
of the school, but of the family, of the neighborhood, of the 
city, and of the state and nation. The meaning of loyal 
membership of these social institutions should be made clear. 
The naturalness and the necessity of obedience and helpful- 
ness should be shown. The moral aspect of home tasks and 
of working with and not against the departments of health, 
street-cleaning, police, and education should be enforced 
by concrete applications. In general, the truth should be 
imprest that without loyal and effective social membership 
no individual can wholly live. ‘ 

7. No person has a fully developed moral character until 
there has been a transfer of the seat of authority from without 
to within himself: a moral man obeys himself. Each child 
in every grade should be steadily helped toward self-direction 
and self-government. Effective means to this end are: 
appeals to initiative and resourcefulness; the development 
of such a sense of honor as will preserve order without sur- 
veillance; and some form of organization designed to quicken 
and exercise the sense of responsibility. The ‘‘school city,’’ 
when wisely applied and shorn of unnecessary machinery, 
has been found effective in many schools. But the form of 
the organization is immaterial. The essential point is that 
the teacher, himself a member of the community, should make 
his pupils sharers to a certain extent in the problems arising 
out of their community life; and that he should entrust to 
them, as members in their own right of the social body, the 
performance of certain functions. 


9. In connection with the regular studies of the school, 
certain aspects of contemporary civilization which are of 
value for developing the social spirit should receive attention. 
Hospitals, societies for the prevention of cruelty to children 
and toanimals, homes for orphans and for the aged and infirm, 
fresh-air funds, and similar agencies for social service should 
be brought within the child’s comprehension at the proper 
stage. Deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice done by firemen, 
policemen, soldiers, inventors, and persons in the ordinary 
walks of life should be presented and dwelt on. The truth 
that success in life means more than mere money-getting 
can thus be brought home again and again. The contem- 
plation of deeds of cruelty, dishonor, and shame has a neces- 
sary, tho subordinate, place in molding moral taste. 


11. Inallsuch moral instruction and guidance the following 
principles should be observed: 

a) The course of moral training isa development... . 

b) The culture of the imagination is a powerful aid in 
moral instruction: first, as the power vividly to picture conse- 
quences—to put yourself in your own place later on (fore- 
sight); secondly, as the power to “‘put yourself in his place”’ 
(social imagination, sympathy). 

(c) In using literature and similar material for purposes 
of moral education, the teacher should not violate the law 
of self-activity. The child properly resents having a moral 
drawn for him which he could draw for himself, and he 
is the more likely to follow the principle which he himself 
discovers or formulates, because it is his own. 

(d) The most effective method in moral education is 
positive rather than negative. A mind filled with good 
interests, high ideals, and helpful activities has no room for 
evil. Love isa stronger and a better motive than fear. 


RENT (Fr. rente; It. rendita, income; Latin 
rendare, to return) is used, in political economy, 
specifically for ‘‘that portion of the produce of 
the earth which is paid to the landlord for the use 
of the original and indestructible powers of the 
soil’’ (Ricardo, ‘‘ Political Economy,’’ chap. ii.). 
The word is sometimes used, even in political 
economy, in other senses, but in that case the use 
is explained by the author as something different 
from the ordinary use, as when one speaks of the 
rent of ability, the rent of money, the rent of a 
piano, etc. The word ‘‘soil,’’ however, includes 
that which is beneath or within the soil, all the 
‘“‘natural”’ advantages of the earth, unimproved 
by labor. It includes, therefore, mines, streams, 
water-power, harbors (so far as they are natural), 
and what is often of greatest importance, it in- 
cludes the natural advantages of situation, as 
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land, for example, in the heart of a great city, or 
at the corner of two great thoroughfares. 

Such being the economic use of the word, we 
pass on to consider the laws and principles which 
affect rent, and how these are variously conceived 
by representative writers. 

Rent appears on the pages of Adam Smith’s 
‘Wealth of Nations’’ almost incidentally, and 
not always consistently treated. It is consid- 
ered as ‘‘naturally a monopoly price’’ (bk. i., 
chap. xi., pp. 66-67a) to be taken as a matter of 
course rather than to be explained. Adam 
Smith says elsewhere, ‘‘as soon as the land of 
any country has all become private property, 
the landlords, like all other men, love to reap 
where they never sowed, and demand a rent even 
for its natural production” (bk.i., chap. vi., p. 23a). 
Rent, he argues, depends on prices; the fact that 

the ets land bas with its fer- 

4 tility and situation he treats as an 

pear eee obvious commonplace, needing little 

consideration. We have here some 

of the elements of the Ricardian doctrine of rent, 

but wholly undeveloped. Beginning, however, 

with Anderson and continuing through Buchan- 

an, Malthus, and Ricardo, we have the develop- 

ment of that theory of rent which is usually 

associated with Ricardo’s name and has played so 
large a part in economic science (see RICARDO). 

It is this theory which has entered into all 
modern discussions and affected the theory of 
wages and profits and lies at the basis, not only 
of the /aissez-faire economics, but of Henry 
George’s single tax and most modern socialism. 
John Stuart Mill says of this theory: 


It is one of the cardinal doctrines of political economy; 
and until it was understood, no consistent explanation could 
be given of many of the more complicated industrial phe- 
nomena. 


Of the critics of the theory, Mills says: 


A remark is often made, which must not be omitted here, 
tho, I think, more importance has been attached to it than it 
merits. Under the name of rent, many payments are com- 
monly included which are not a remuneration for the original 

owers of the land itself, but for capital expended on it. 

he additional rent which land yields in consequence of this 
outlay of capital should, in the opinion of some writers, be 
regarded as profit, not rent. But before this can be ad- 
mitted, a distinction must be made. The annual payment 
by a tenant almost always includes a consideration for the 
use of the buildings on the farm; not only barns, stables, and 
other outhouses, but a house to live in, not to speak of fences 
and the like. The landlord will ask, and the tenant will give, 
for these whatever is considered sufficient to yield the ordi- 
nary profit, or rather (risk and trouble being here out of the 
question) the ordinary interest, on the value of the buildings; 
that is, not on what it has cost to erect them, but on what it 
would now cost to erect others as good; the tenant being 
bound, in addition, to leave them in as good repair as he 
found them, for otherwise a much larger payment than sim- 
ple interest would of course be required from him. These 
buildings are as distinct a thing from the farm as the stock 
or the timber on it; and what is paid for them can no more 
be called rent of land than a payment for cattle would be, 
if it were the custom that the landlord should stock the farm 
for the tenant. The buildings, like the cattle, are not land 
but capital, regularly consumed and reproduced; and all pay- 
ments made in consideration of them are properly interest. 

But with regard to capital actually sunk in improvements, 
and not requiring periodical renewal, but spent once for all 
in giving the land a permanent increase of productiveness, 
it appears to me that the return made to such capital loses 
altogether the character of profits, and is governed by the 
principles of rent. 

Some writers, in particular Mr. H. C. Carey, take away 
still more completely than I have attempted 
to do the distinction between these two sources 
of rent, by rejecting one of them altogether 
and considering all rent as the effect of capi- 
tal expended. In proof of this Mr. Carey 
contends that the whole pecuniary value of 
all the land in any country, in England, for 
instance, or in the United States, does not amount to any- 
thing approaching to the sum which has been laid out, or 
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which it would even now be necessary to lay out, in order to 
bring the country to its present condition from a state of 

rimeval forest. This startling statement has been seized on 

y M. Bastiat and others as a means of making out a stronger 
case than could otherwise be made in defense of property in 
land. | Mr. Carey’s proposition, in its most obvious meaning, 
is equivalent to saying that if there were suddenly added to 
the lands of England an unreclaimed territory of equal nat- 
ural fertility, it would not be worth the while of the inhab- 
itants of England to reclaim it; because the profits of the 
operation would not be equal to the ordinary interest on the 
capital expended. To which assertion, if any answer could 
be supposed to be required, it would suffice to remark that 
land not of equal but of greatly inferior quality to that previ- 
ously cultivated is continually reclaimed in England, at an 
expense which the subsequently accruing rent is sufficient to 
replace completely in a small number of years. 


Professor Marshall, representing the later po- 
litical economy, accepts the Ricardian theory 
in the main, but with some qualifications. He 
states his view thus (‘‘Economics of Industry,” 
bk. ii., chap. iii.): 


Suppose a farmer to have £500 which he is thinking of 
applying in extra cultivation of his farm, and to have cal- 
culated that it will only just answer his purpose to do so. 
He has calculated, that is, that if he applies this extra £500 
he will, after paying for labor, seed, taxes, etc., get an extra 
net produce of the value of £40; i. e., at the rate of 8 per cent 
on the extra outlay. This is, we suppose, just sufficient to 
remunerate him; so that if he expected to get less, the chance 
of the improvement turning out unsuccessful, and the pros- 
pect of additional trouble in working it, would induce him 
to invest the money in railroad stock or some other securities. 

He hears at this time that a small adjacent farm of 50 
acres is to let, and he is asked what rent he would be willing 
to pay for it. His £500 would be just enough for working 
this farm, and he could work it with the same trouble that it 
would give him to apply the extra £500 to the farm he al- 
ready has. He calculates that taking one year with another 
he may expect to get from it £100 worth of net profit after 
paying for labor, seed, taxes, etc. 

o he will pay just £60 rent for the use of this land. If 
he can get the land for this he will take it; but he will not 
give any more for it, and it will not be likely to be worth 
any one else’s while to offer more. So the landlord cannot 
get more than this for it. If he puts up the farm to com- 

etition and plays off one farmer against another, he may 
ust get £60; and this is then the competition rent, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the economic rent of the farm. Many 
disturbing circumstances, such as custom, the absence of an 
active spirit of competition on the part of the farmers, gen- 
erosity or sluggishness on the part of the landlord may cause 
the actual rent to be less than this. But £60 is the rent that 
will be obtained if there is a perfectly good market for the 
hire of the land; that is, if on the one hand the landlord ex- 
erts himself to get the best rent he can for the land, and, on 
the other hand, there are competent men in the neighborhood 
who are ready to rent farms. 

This illustration shows us that the economic rent of a 
piece of land is found by subtracting from the value of its 
annual produce an amount sufficient to return the farmer's 
outlay with profits. 

Of course allowance must be made for the risk of bad 


harvests. This is done by assuming that the harvest is an 
average one. It must also be supposed that 

the farmer has neither more nor less skill 

Economic 2d enterprise than most others in his neigh- 
R borhood, or, as we may say, that he is an 

ent average farmer. The rent, then, is the sur- 


oe return which the land gives in an average 
arvest, after repaying the average farmer’s 
outlay with profits, provided he has applied so much capital 
to it as to make this surplus return as large as he can. If 
he has applied less than this amount of capital some one else 
who intends to apply more than he has done, and thus obtain 
a larger surplus return, may offer to pay a higher rent. 

Further, the above illustration shows that the amount of 
produce which a farmer must retain, in order to be remuner- 
ated for his outlay, can be discovered by observing what 
amount of additional return is just sufficient to induce him, 
or another farmer in the same neighborhood, to apply extra 
capital to his land. ... 

ft may happen that there is in the neighborhood land for 
which no rent can be obtained, because the return to the 
capital applied to this land remunerates, but only just re- 
munerates, the farmer. In this case we may say that the 
amount of produce which a farmer must retain, in order to 
be remunerated for his outlay, is equal to the produce that 
could be raised by the same amount of capital from an ad- 
jacent piece of land that pays no rent, but yet is cultivated. 

The law of rent may therefore be stated thus: The rent of 
a piece of land is the excess of its produce over the produce 
of an adjacent piece of land which is cultivated with an equal 
amount of capital, and which would not be cultivated at all 
if rent was demanded for it. 
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Of one important deduction from the Ricar- 
dian law of rent Professor Fawcett has made a 
clear explanation. He says (‘‘Manual of Politi- 
cal Economy,”’ bk. ii. chap. iii.): 

From Ricardo’s theory of rent there can be deduced the 

every important proposition, that rent is not an element of 
the cost of obtaining agricultural produce. A no less eminent 
writer than the late Mr. Buckle has assured his readers that 
the proposition just stated can only be grasped by a com- 
prehensive thinker; we, however, believe that it may be made 
very intelligible by a simple exposition. If rent is not an 
element of cost of production, food would be no cheaper 
if all land were arbitrarily made rent free. Let us, therefore, 
inquire if this would be the case. It has been frequently 
stated in this chapter that there is always some land in cul- 
tivation so poor that it can only afford to pay a nominal rent; 
the produce it yields being no more than sufficient to reim- 
burse the expenses of cultivation. , 

Let us now suppose that all land is made rent-free by an 
arbitrary edict of the government. Such an act of spoliation, 
altho it would unjustly interfere with property, would not 
cause any diminution in the consumption of food; the same 

uantity of agricultural produce would be required as before; 
the same area of land would, therefore, have to be cultivated. 
That land would still require to be tilled which previously 
only paid a nominal rent; but if food was rendered cheaper, 
by making land rent-free, this land, which before only paid 
nominal rent, would be cultivated at a loss. No person, 
however, will continue to apply his labor and capital if he 
does not obtain in return the ordinary rate of profit, and, 
therefore, if food became cheaper, such land as we have just 
described would cease to be cultivated; but this cannot be, 
because the demand of the country for food is such that the 

roduce which this land yields cannot be dispensed with. 

t is therefore manifest that food would not become cheaper 
even if land were made rent-free. Rent consequently is not 
an element in the cost of production. The value of food is, 
ceteris paribus, determined by the demand for it, because 
the demand for food regulates the margin of cultivation. 
Altho the payment of rent does not influence the cost of pro- 
ducing food, yet the amount of rent paid indicates the po- 
sition of the margin of cultivation, and the value of food must 
rise as this margin of cultivation descends. 


(For the facts of modern rent and the important 
part played by rent in commercial and industrial 
life, and for land reforms, see articles EXPENDI- 
TURE; LAND; and SINGLE Tax.) 


REPUBLICAN PARTY AND SOCIAL RE- 
FORM: A statement abridged from Mr. Roose- 
velt’s principal messages to Congress, on-social 
and industrial questions (Dec. 3, 1901, and Jan. 
31, 1908), as coming from the accredited repre- 
sentative of the party, tho opposed on many 
points by not a few in his party. 

As a nation we still continue to enjoy a literally 
unprecedented prosperity; and it is probable that 
only reckless speculation and disregard of legiti- 
mate business methods on the part of the busi- 
ness world can materially mar this prosperity. 

In dealing with both labor and capital, with the 
questions affecting both corporations and trade- 
unions, there is one matter more im- 
portant to remember than aught 
else, and that is the infinite harm 
done by preachers of mere discon- 
tent. These are the men who seek 
to excite a violent class hatred against all men of 
wealth. They seek to turn wise and proper move- 
ments for the better control of corporations and 
for doing away with the abuses connected with 
wealth, into a campaign of hysterical excitement 
and falsehood in which the aim is to inflame to 
madness the brutal passions of mankind. In real- 
ity they are the worst enemies of the cause they 
profess to advocate, just as the purveyors of sen- 
sational slander in newspaper or magazine are the 
worst enemies of all men who are engaged in an 
honest effort to better what is bad in our social 
and governmental conditions. The one hope for 
success for our people lies in a resolute and fear- 
less, but sane and cool-headed, advance along the 
path marked out last year by this very Congress. 
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So far as it is in our power, it should be our aim 
steadily to reduce the number of hours of labor, 
with as a goal the general introduction of an 
eight-hour day. There are industries in which it 
is not possible that the hours of labor should be 
reduced; just as there are communities not far 
enough advanced for such a movement to be for 
their good, or, if in the tropics, so situated that 
there is no analogy between their needs and ours 
in this matter. But the wage-workers of the 
United States are of so high a grade that alike 
from the merely industrial standpoint and from 
the civic standpoint it should be our object to do 
what we can in the direction of securing the gen- 
eral observance of an eight-hour day. Half-holi- 
days during summer should be established for 
government employees; it is as desirable for wage- 
workers who toil with their hands as for salaried 
officials whose labor is mental that there should 
be a reasonable amount of holiday. 

More and more our people are growing to recog- 
nize the fact that the questions which are not 
merely of industrial but of social importance out- 

weigh all others; and these two ques- 
, tions most emphatically come in the 
category of those which affect in the 
most far-reaching way the home life 
of the nation. The horrors incident 
to the employment of young children in factories 
or at work anywhere are a blot on our civilization. 
It is true that each state must ultimately settle 
the question in its own way; but a thorough official 
investigation of the matter, with the results pub- 
lished broadcast, would greatly help toward arous- 
ing the public conscience and securing unity of 
state action in the matter. 

The commission appointed by the president 
Oct. 16, 1902, at the request of both the anthra- 
cite coal operators and miners, to inquire into, 
consider, and pass upon the questions in contro- 
versy in connection with the strike in the anthra- 
cite regions of Pennsylvania and the causes out of 
which the controversy arose, in their report, find- 
ings, and award, exprest the belief ‘‘that the 
state and federal governments should provide 
the machinery for what may be called the com- 
pulsory investigation of controversies between 
employers and employees when they arise.’’ This 
expression of belief is deserving of the favorable 
consideration of the Congress and the enactment 
of its provisions into law. A bill has already 
been introduced to this end. 

It is not wise that the nation should alienate 
its remaining coal lands. I have temporarily 

withdrawn from settlement all the 

Coal Lands @nds which the Geological Survey 
has indicated as containing, or in all 

probability containing, coal. The 

question, however, can be properly settled only by 
legislation, which in my judgment should pro- 
vide for the withdrawal of these lands from sale 
or from entry, save in certain especial circum- 
stances. The ownership would then remain in 
the U.S., which should not, however, attempt to 
work them; but permit them to be worked by 
private individuals under a royalty system, the 
government keeping such control as to permit it 
to see that no excessive price was charged con- 
sumers. It would, of course, be as necessary to 
supervise the rates charged by the common car- 
riers to transport the product as the rates charged 
by those who mine it; and the supervision must 
extend to the conduct of the common carriers, so 
that they shall in no way favor one competitor at 
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the expense of another. The withdrawal of these 
coal lands would constitute a policy analogous 
to that which has been followed in withdrawing 
the forest lands from ordinary settlement. The 
coal, like the forests, should be treated as the 
property of the public and its disposal should be 
under conditions which would inure to the benefit 
of the public as a whole. 

It cannot too often be repeated that experience 
has conclusively shown the impossibility of secur- 
ing by the actions of nearly half a hundred differ- 
ent state legislatures anything but ineffective 
chaos in the way of dealing with the great corpo- 
rations which do not operate exclusively within 
the limits of any one state. In some method, 
whether by a national license law or in other 
fashion, we must exercise, and that at an early 
date, a far more complete control than at present 
over these great corporations—a control that 
will among other things prevent the evils of ex- 
cessive overcapitalization, and that will compel 
the disclosure by each big corporation of its stock- 
holders and of its properties and business, whether 
owned directly or through subsidiary or affiliated 
corporations. The best way to avert the very un- 
desirable move for the governmental ownership 
of railways is to secure by the government on 
behalf of the people as a whole such adequate con- 
trol and regulation of the great interstate common 
carriers as will do away with the evils which give 
rise to the agitation against them. 

The actual working of our laws has shown that 
the effort to prohibit all combination, good or 
bad, is noxious where it is not ineffective. Com- 
bination of capital like combination of labor is a 
necessary element of our present industrial sys- 
tem. It is not possible completely to prevent it; 
and if it were possible, such complete prevention 
would do damage to the body politic. What we 
need is not vainly to try to prevent all combina- 
tion, but to secure such rigorous and adequate 
control and supervision of the combinations as to 
prevent their injuring the public, or existing in 
such form as inevitably to threaten injury—for 
the mere fact that a combination has secured 
practically complete control of a necessary of life 
would under any circumstances show that such 
combination was to be presumed to be adverse to 
the public interest. 

The question of taxation is difficult in an 
country, but it is especially difficult in ours with 
its federal system of government. 
Some taxes should on every ground 
be levied in a small district for use in 
that district. Thus the taxation of 
real estate is peculiarly one for the 
immediate locality in which the real 
estate is found. Again, there is no more legiti- 
mate tax for any state than a tax on the fran- 
chises conferred by that state upon street-rail- 
roads and similar corporations which operate 
wholly within the state boundaries, sometimes in 
one and sometimes in several municipalities or 
other minor divisions of the state. ut there 
are many kinds of taxes which can only be levied 
by the general government so as to produce the 
best results, because, among other reasons; the 
attempt to impose them in one particular state 
too often results merely in driving the corporation 
or individual affected to some other locality or 
other state. The national government has long 
derived its chief revenue from a tariff on imports 
and from an internal or excise tax. In addition 
to these, there is every reason why, when next our 
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system of taxation is revised, the national gov- 
ernment should impose a graduated inheritance 
tax, and, if possible, a graduated income tax. 
The man of great wealth owes a peculiar obliga- 
tion to the State, because he derives special ad- 
vantages from the mere existence of government. 
Not only should he recognize this obligation in 
the way he leads his daily life and in the way he 
earns and spends his money, but it should also be 
recognized by the way in which he pays for the 
protection the State gives him. 

It would be impossible to overstate (tho it is 
of course difficult quantitatively to measure) the 
effect upon a nation’s growth to greatness of what 
may be called organized patriotism, which neces- 
sarily includes the substitution of a national 
feeling for mere local pride; with as a resultant a 
high ambition for the whole country. No coun- 
try can develop its full strength so long as the 
parts which make up the whole each put a feeling 
of loyalty to the part above the feeling of loyalty 
to the whole. It is probable that a thoroughly 
efficient system of education comes next to the 
influence of patriotism in bringing about national 
success of this kind. Our federal form of govern- 
ment, so fruitful of advantage to our people in 
certain ways, in other ways undoubtedly limits 
our national effectiveness. It is not possible, for 
instance, for the national government to take the 
lead in technical industrial education, to see that 
the public-school system of this country develops 
on all its technical, industrial, scientific, and com- 
mercial sides. This must be left primarily to the 
several states. Our industrial development 
depends largely upon technical education, in- 
cluding in this term all industrial education, 
from that which fits a man to be a good me- 
chanic, a good carpenter, or blacksmith, to that 
which fits a man to do the greatest engineering 
feat. The skilled mechanic, the skilled work- 
man, can best become such by technical indus- 
trial education. 

In every possible way we should help the wage- 
worker who toils with his hands and who must (we 
hope in a constantly increasing measure) also toil 
with his brain. 

The only other persons whose welfare is as vital 
to the welfare of the whole country as is the wel- 
fare of the wage-workers are the tillers 
of the soil, the farmers. It is a mere 
truism to say that no growth of cities, 
no growth of wealth, no industrial 
development can atone for any falling off in the 
character and standing of the farming popula- 
tion. During the last few decades this fact has 
been recognized with ever-increasing clearness. 
There is no longer any failure to realize that 
farming, at least in certain branches, must be- 
come a technical and scientific profession. This 
means that there must be open to farmers the 
chance for technical and scientific training, not 
theoretical merely but of the most severely prac- 
tical type. The farmer iepresents oO Fea ania 
high type of American citizenship, and he must 
have the same chance to rise and develop as other 
American citizens have. 

Organization has become necessary in the busi- 
ness world; and it has accomplished much for 
good in the world of labor. It is no less necessary 
for farmers. Such a movement as the Grange 
movement is good in itself and is capable of a well- 
nigh infinite further extension for good so long as 
it is kept to its own legitimate business. The 
benefits to be derived by the association of farm- 
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ers for mutual advantage are partly economic and 
partly sociological. 

Moreover, while in the long run voluntary 
effort will prove more efficacious than govern- 
ment assistance, while the farmers must primarily 
do most for themselves, yet the government can 
also do much. The Department of Agriculture 
has broken new ground in many directions, and 
year by year it finds how it can improve its meth- 
ods and develop fresh usefulness. Its constant 
effort is to give the governmental assistance in the 
most effective way; that is, through associations 
of farmers rather than to or through individual 
farmers. 

Much is now being done for the states of the 
Rocky Mountains and great plains through the 
development of the national policy of irrigation 
and forest preservation; no government policy for 
the betterment of our internal conditions has been 
more fruitful of good than this. The forests of 
the White Mountains and southern Appalachian 
regions should also be preserved; and they cannot 
be unless the people of the states in which they lie, 
through their representatives in the Congress, se- 
cure vigorous action by the national government. 

I am well aware of how difficult it is to pass a 
constitutional amendment. Nevertheless, in my 
judgment the whole question of mar- 
riage and divorce should be relegated 
to the authority of the national Con- 
gress. At present the wide differences 
in the laws of the different states on 
this subject result in scandals and abuses; and 
surely there is nothing so vitally essential to the 
welfare of the nation, nothing around which the 
nation should so bend itself to throw every safe- 
guard, as the home life of the average citizen. The 
change would be good from every standpoint. In 
particular it would be good because it would con- 
fer on the Congress the power at once to deal radi- 
cally and efficiently with polygamy; and this 
should be done whether or not marriage and di- 
vorce are dealt with. It is neither safe nor proper 
to leave the question of polygamy to be dealt with 
by the several states. Power to deal with it should 
be conferred on the national government. 

Let me once again call the attention of the 
Congress to two subjects concerning which I have 
frequently before communicated with 
them. One is the question of de- 
veloping American shipping. 1 trust 
that a law embodying in substance 
the views, or a major part of the 
views, exprest in the report on this subject laid be- 
fore the House at its last session will be passed. 
I am well aware that in former years objection- 
able measures have been proposed in reference 
to the encouragement of American shipping; but 
it seems to me that the proposed measure is as 
nearly unobjectionable as any can be. It will, of 
course, benefit primarily our seaboard states, 
such as Maine, Louisiana, and Washington; but 
what benefits part of our people in the end bene- 
fits all; just as government aid to irrigation and 
forestry in the West is really of benefit, not only to 
the Rocky Mountain states, but to all our country. 

I especially call your attention to the second 
subject, the condition of our currency laws. The 
national bank act has ably served a 
great purpose in aiding the enormous 
business development of the country; 
and within ten years there has been 
an increase in circulation per capita 
from $21.41 to $33.08. For several years evi- 
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dence has been accumulating that additional legis- 
lation is needed. The recurrence of each crop 
season emphasizes the defects of the present laws. 
There must soon be a revision of them, because to 
leave them as they are means to incur liability of 
business disaster. 

I most earnestly hope that the bill to provide a 
lower tariff for or else absolute free trade in Philip- 
pine products will become alaw. No harm will 
come to any American industry; and while there 
will be some small but real material benefit to the 
Filipinos, the main benefit will come by the show- 
ing made as to our purpose to do all in our power 
for their welfare. So far our action in the Philip- 
pines has been abundantly justified, not mainly 
and indeed not primarily because of the added 
dignity it has given us as a nation by proving 
that we are capable honorably and efficiently to 
bear the international burdens which a mighty 

eople should bear, but even more because of the 
immense benefit that has come to the people of the 
Philippine Islands. In these islands we are steadily 
introducing both liberty and order, to a greater 
degree than their people have ever before known. 

American citizenship should be conferred on 
the citizens of Porto Rico. 

We should as a nation do everything in our 
power for the cause of honorable peace. It is 
morally as indefensible for a nation to commit 
a wrong upon another nation, strong or weak, as 
for an individual thus to wrong his fellows. We 
should do all in our power to hasten the day when 
there shall be peace among the nations—a peace 
based upon justice and not upon cowardly sub- 
mission to wrong. 


Dec. 3, 1906. 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court in 
regard to the employers’ liability act, the experi- 
ence of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
of the Department of Justice in enforcing the 
interstate commerce and antitrust laws, and the 
gravely significant attitude toward the law and 
its administration recently adopted by certain 
heads of great corporations, render it desirable 
that there should be additional legislation as 
regards certain of the relations between labor and 
capital, and between the great corporations and 
the public. 

The Supreme Court has decided the employers’ 
liability law to be unconstitutional because its 
terms apply to employees engaged wholly in 
intrastate commerce as well as to employees en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. By a substantial 
majority the court holds that the Congress has 
power to deal with the question in:so far as inter- 
state commerce is concerned. 

As regards the employers’ liability law, I ad- 
vocate its immediate reenactment, limiting its 
scope so that it shall apply only to the class of 
cases as to which the court says it can constitution- 
ally apply, but strengthening its provisions within 
this scope. Interstate employment being thus 
covered by an adequate national law, the field 
of intrastate employment will be left to the action 
of the several states. With this clear definition 
of responsibility the states will undoubtedly give 
to the performance of their duty within their 
field the consideration the importance of the 
subject demands. 

I also very urgently advise that a comprehen- 
sive act be passed providing for compensation by 
the government to all employees injured in the 
government service. Under the present law an 
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injured workman in the employment of the gov- 
ernment has no remedy, and the entire burden of 
the accident falls on the helpless man, his wife, 
and his youngchildren. Thisisanoutrage. Itisa 
matter of humiliation to the nation that there 
should not be on our statute-books provision to 
meet and partially atone for cruel misfortune 
when it comes upon a man through no fault of 
his own while faithfully serving the public. 

The same broad principle which should apply 
to the government should ultimately be made 
applicable to all private employers. 

I again call your attention to the need of some 
action in connection with the abuse of injunctions 
in labor cases. As regards the rights and wrongs 
of labor and capital, from blacklisting to boy- 
cotting, the whole subject is covered in admirable 
fashion by the report of the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission, which report should serve as a chart 
for the guidance of both legislative and executive 
officers. As regards injunctions, I can do little 
but repeat what I have said in my last message 
to the Congress. Even tho it were possible, I 
should consider it most unwise to abolish the use 
of the process of injunction. It is necessary in 
order that the courts may maintain their own 
dignity and in order that they may in effective 
manner check disorder and violence. The judge 
who uses it cautiously and conservatively, but 
who, when the need arises, uses it fearlessly, con- 
fers the greatest service upon our people, and his 
preeminent usefulness as a public servant should 
be heartily recognized. But there is no question 
in my mind that it has sometimes been used heed- 
lessly and unjustly, and that some of the injunc- 
tions issued inflict grave and occasionally irrepar- 
able wrong upon those enjoined. 

It is all wrong to use the injunction to prevent 
the entirely proper and legitimate actions of labor 
organizations in their struggle for industrial bet- 
terment, or under the guise of protecting property 
rights unwarrantably to invade the fundamental 
rights of the individual. It is futile to concede, 
as we all do, the right and the necessity of or- 
ganized effort on the part of wage-earners and 
yet by injunctive process to forbid peaceable 
action to accomplish the lawful objects for which 
they are organized and upon which their success 
depends. 

ot only should there be action on certain 
laws affecting wage-earners; there should also be 
such action on laws better to secure control over 
the great business concerns engaged in interstate 
commerce, and especially over the great common 
carriers. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be empowered to pass upon any rate or 
practise on its own initiative. Moreover, it 
should be provided that whenever the commission 
has reason to believe that a proposed advance 
in a rate ought not to be made without investiga- 
tion, it should have authority to issue an order 
prohibiting the advance pending examination by 
the commission. 

I would not be understood as expressing an 
opinion that any or even a majority of these 
advances are improper. Many of the rates in 
this country have been abnormally low. The 
operating expenses of our railroads, notably the 
wages cers railroad employees, have greatly in- 
creased. These and other causes may in any 
given case justify an advance in rates, and if so 
the advances should be permitted and approved. 
But there may be, and doubtless are, cases where 
this is not true; and our law should be so framed 
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that the government, as the representative of the 
whole people, can protect the individual against 
unlawful exaction for the use of these public high- 
ways. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be provided with the means to make a 
physical valuation of any road as to which it 
deems this valuation necessary. In some form 
the federal government should exercise super- 
vision over the financial operations of our inter- 
state railroads. In no other way can justice be 
done between the private owners of those proper- 
ties and the public which pay their charges. 

I think that the federal government must also 
assume a certain measure of control over the 
physical operation of railways in the handling 
of interstate traffic. The commission now has 
authority to establish through routes and joint 
rates. In order to make this provision effective 
and in order to promote in times of necessity the 
proper movement of traffic, I think it must also 
have authority to determine the conditions upon 
which cars shall be interchanged between different 
interstate railways. It is also probable that the 
commission should have authority, in particular 
instances, to determine the schedule upon which 
perishable commodities shall be moved. 

In this connection I desire to repeat my recom- 
mendation that railways be permitted to form 
traffic associations for the purpose of conferring 
about and agreeing upon rates, regulations, and 
practises affecting interstate business in which the 
members of the association are mutually inter- 
ested. This does not mean that they should be 
given the right to pool their earnings or their traf- 
fic. The law requires that rates shall be so adjusted 
as not to discriminate between individuals, lo- 
calities, or different species of traffic. Ordinarily, 
rates by all competing lines must be the same. 
As applied to practical conditions, the railway 
operations of this country cannot be conducted ac- 
cording to law without what is equivalent to con- 
ference and agreement. The articles under which 
such associations operate should be approved by 
the commission; all their operations should be 
open to public inspection; and the rates, regula- 
tions, and practises upon which they agree should 
be subject to disapproval by the commission. 

I urge this last provision with the same earnest- 
ness that I do the others. This country provides 
its railway facilities by private capital. Those 
facilities will not be adequate unless the capital 
employed is assured of just treatment and an 
adequate return. In fixing the charges of our 
railroads, I believe that, considering the interests 
of the public alone, it is better to allow too liberal 
rather than too scanty earnings, for, otherwise, 
there is grave danger that our railway develop- 
ment may not keep pace with the demand for 
transportation. But the fundamental idea that 
these pare are public highways must be recog- 
nized, and they must be open to the whole public 
upon equal terms and pon reasonable terms. 


Jan. 31, 1908. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
REVENUE: For the principles involved in 


problems of revenue, see FINANCE; TAXATION; 
FREE TRADE; PROTECTION; SOCIALISM; STATE. 


REVENUE, INTERNAL AND CUSTOMS. See 
page 13120. 


REVIVAL OF HANDICRAFTS: Varied efforts 
are being made to-day to revive the production of 
articles of a more or less artistic nature by hand 
instead of by machinery. Manufacture was 


/ / 
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almost entirely by hand, supplemented by tools, 
until the introduction of steam. The latter made 
possible the replacing of the hand as the prin- 
cipal tool and propelling power by machinery. 
Manufacture became machinofacture. Produc- 
‘tion became immensely prolific and enabled 
many people to enjoy comforts which had been 
denied to them before. But it also repressed the 
individuality of the maker, who really became 
merely a machine to watch and operate another 
machine. The pride, the satisfaction, and the 
creative sense in one’s own product was largely 
gone. In order to reintroduce the personal 
element into the making of semi-artistic articles, 
a movement has been started in nearly every 
civilized country for teaching, fostering, and en- 
couraging handicrafts along numerous lines. 

The crafts which are taken up are chiefly those 
in which machinery cannot compete success- 
fully, e. g., rug- and carpet-weaving, lace-making, 
basketry, ceramics, wood and metal work, sloyd, 
printing and binding of books in éditions de luxe, 
cabinet-making, decorating, house-painting, etc. 

The movement in England was started chiefly 
through the influence of John Ruskin and William 
Morris. The latter says: ‘‘To give people pleas- 
ure in the things they must perforce use, that is 
one great office of decoration; to give people 
pleasure in the things they must perforce make, 
that is the other use of it.” Ruskin held that a 
man should use his brains as well as his hands in 
whatsoever he produced, which implies in crafts 
the ability to design and create new models, and 
thus to impress one’s individuality upon the prod- 
uct .and express one’s personality in it. Only 
in that way can the mechanical operation of the 
hand be raised into the realm of the spiritual, and 
personality developed instead of disintegrated. 
Ruskin (q. v.) started the Society of St. George 
with the promotion of handicrafts as one of its 
objects. The trade-schools (g. v.) have now 
taken up this matter to a large extent. The 
Sloyd Association of Great Britain and Ireland 
(131 Percy Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W.) 
has similar aims. 

The most conspicuous attempt in reviving han- 
dicrafts has, however, been made in Ireland, and 
partly in England, for the Irish. The Gaelic 
League, founded in 1893, has made this endeavor 
one of its objects. By reviving the crafts and the 
house industries, particularly in the country dis- 
tricts, the league hopes to give congenial em- 
ployment to boys and men during the winter and 
to women all the year round. If successful, this 
arrangement will operate reciprocally-—in dimin- 
ishing idleness in the country districts, and in 
providing a market for farm products. Thus 
both consumption and production will be affected 
advantageously. In order to create a market for 
these products, particularly the lace and linen, 
the league has arranged an annual exhibition of 
Irish goods in London with a permanent center at 
26 Ludgate Hill. Ever since, there has been a 
ready market for these goods, and many formerly 

oor families now make a comfortable living. 
Beside this economic advantage has been a po- 
litical advantage. The revival of craftsmanship 
has taught the north and the south of Ireland that 
their problem is ultimately the same. 

On the Continent the movement finds expres- 
sion chiefly in the Gewerbe- und Kunstschulen of 
Germany, which have been taken as models by 
other countries, and by permanent exhibits, e. g., 
in Nuremberg and in Vienna. In the latter city 
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Dr. Vetter has succeeded in creating a very ex- 
cellent trade and crafts museum, while the prod- 
ucts of the different crown lands, peculiar to 
each, are exhibited and find ready purchasers. 
This ready market, again, stimulates the crafts- 
men and women to higher and nobler efforts, 
and thus a signal service is rendered to numerous 
people, not only economically but artistically, 
especially since some artists of note have taken 
a lively interest in the matter by giving instruc- 
tion in drawing and designing, and furnishing 
samples of superior workmanship. 

The French Chamber in 1906 set aside the sum 
of 10,000 francs for an investigation concerning 
ways and means by which the house industries in 
country districts may be saved from ruin, how 
new ones may be created, and thus idleness and 
poverty be obviated. This is in addition to what 
is being done in the trade-schools. Belgium is 
trying her best to foster lace-making and other 
house industries which require skill and origi- 
nality. 

In the United States a strong tendency has been 
shown in recent years toward reviving and fos- 
tering craftsmanship. Perhaps most prominent 
in this respect is the domestic weaving and rug- 
making, in villages and countrysides both in New 
England and the Appalachian Mountains, where 
some women have preserved their secret of weav- 
ing and dyeing rugs of exceptional beauty. Among 
the Scandinavians of the West there are also some 
women who have not forgotten their skill in this 
line. The revival has been due in the southern 
mountains chiefly to philanthropic efforts; in 
New England to summer boarders of artistic 
taste and lovers of the unconventional. Hardly 
more than the principal places can be mentioned 
in this article. The Acadians in the Attakapas 
region of southern Louisiana make blankets and 
cottonade suitings. The Log Cabin settlement 
near Asheville, N. C., has encouraged chiefly the 
weaving of coverlets. The Allanstand Cottage 
Industries in Madison, N. C., have revived an in- 
dustry among the mountaineers which provides a 
comfortable living for them. The Berea Fireside 
Industries in Kentucky have rehabilitated the art 
of dyeing and weaving in that neighborhood. 
Similar industries exist now in Russellville, Tenn, 
Proctor, Ky., Hindman, Ky., Rome, Ga. In 
New England rug-making was revived first at 
Pequaket, N. H., by Mrs. Helen R. Albee, a de- 
signer. The Sabatos rugs of Center Lovell, Me., 
have found favor with artists in New York City. 
The Cranberry Isles, Me., Belchertown, Mass., 
Plainfield, N. H., have also experienced a revival 
of their house industry of rug-making. The 
Charity Society of New York City and Grace 
Church Hospital for old people have given em- 
ployment to people at rug-making. There area 
large number of other places where successful 
attempts have been made in this direction. 
Among these the Roycroft Shop, at East Aurora, 
N. Y., is, perhaps, the most prominent. 

An interesting innovation in this line has been 
introduced at Hull House, Chicago, in 1900. A 
museum showing various handicrafts in their 
process of evolution was established, and the 
various nationalities in the neighborhood were 
asked to bring their distaffs, spinning-wheels, 
looms, etc., in order to furnish an opportunity for 
comparisons both as to implements and proc- 
esses of spinning, weaving, etc. Thus a number 
of fabrics and rugs were produced representing 
Greeks, Irish, Italians, Syrians. 
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Weaving on hand-looms has been introduced 
into the curricula of several industrial schools, 
e. g., at Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., for 
rugs, table-covers, portiéres, etc. A class in dye- 
ing from vegetable dyes has also been intro- 
duced. The Teachers’ College, New York City, 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, the Home In- 
dustrial School, Asheville, N. C., are also giving 
classes in rug-weaving. Even two elementary 
schools, the Dewey School at Chicago, and the 
Motley School, Minneapolis, are giving courses in 
textile handicrafts. 

Rug-weaving is only a part of a larger move- 
ment. There has been a tendency since 1875 in 
the direction of hand-made goods. Wood-carving, 
overglaze china painting, pottery, were the first 
crafts to attract attention, particularly in Cin- 
cinnati, where several clubs were started with 
good results, and where the Art Academy is doing 
excellent work. Chicago followed this example in 
the ‘‘ nineties’ with various clubs devoting them- 
selves to the acquirement of skill and dexterity in 
numerous lines. Since 1900 Boston, New York 
City, Syracuse, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Day- 
ton, Ohio, Indianapolis, and many smaller places 
have formed clubs for giving men and women 
opportunities to perfect themselves in one or 
more crafts. Byrdcliffe, Woodstock, N. Y., de- 
serves special mention. It is a summer art 
school for various crafts, but the intention of Mr. 
Ralph Radcliffe-Whitehead, the founder, is to 
establish a permanent art village. Even stock 
companies have been formed for the promotion 
of crafts, e. g., at Glen Eirie, Saugerties, N. Y. 

Hand in hand with this movement has gone 
that for the preservation of handicrafts among 
the Indians, and among the natives of Porto Rico. 
Basketry, bead-work, blanket-weaving among the 
Indians is receiving special attention at several 
reservations and from a number of associations, 
e. g., the Mohonk Lodge, Sequoia League, Basket 
Fraternity, etc. 

The movement is now in full swing, and is ben- 
efiting a large number of people economically, 
artistically, and socially. If it is to succeed, the 
crafts must give scope to native genius and es- 
thetic sense. What militates against it is the 
disappearance of national costumes through the 
leveling influence of modern fashions, which con- 
sider only him or her as being within the pale of 
civilization who is dressed more or less in some 
imitation of Paris models. America is the great- 
est sinner in this respect; it is, consequently, a 
hopeful sign that she has taken up the movement 
so vigorously. 

A list of the more important arts and crafts 
clubs and societies in the U. S. follows: 


paints Arts and Crafts Society, 1301 Woman’s Temple, 
icago. 
Society of Arts and Crafts, 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Arts and Crafts Society, Deerfield, Mass. 
Hingham Society of Arts and Crafts, Hingham, Mass. 
Greenfield Arts and Crafts Society, Greenfield, Mass. 
New Clairvaux Arts and Crafts Society, Montague, Mass. 
Guild of Arts and Crafts, rog9 East Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 
Society of Arts and Crafts, 323 North Charles Street, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
Malden Arts and Crafts Society, Malden, Mass. 
Brewster Guild of Arts and Crafts, Brewster, Mass. 
Southampton Arts and Crafts, Southampton, Mass. 
Dorchester Arts and Crafts Society, Dorchester, Mass. 
Society of Arts and Crafts, Grand Rapids, Mich. ~ 
_ Arts and Crafts Club of St. Louis, Mo., 33 Linmar Build- 


ing. 
7 Arts and Crafts Society, Dayton, Ohio, 500 East Second 
treet. 
Center Lovell Handicraft Society, Center Lovell, Me. 
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Arts and Crafts Society, Minneapolis, Minn., 1521 Laurel 
Avenue. 

Arts and Crafts Club, Fargo, N. Dak. 
oe and Crafts Club, Hartford, Conn., ros Trumbull 

reet. 

Arts and Crafts Club of Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Ill 

Society of Arts and Crafts, Exeter, N. H. 

Arts and Crafts Society of St. Joseph, Mo. 

Guild of Arts and Crafts of California, 639 Kearny Street, 
San Francisco. 

Arts and Crafts Association, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Hamilton Arts and Crafts Club, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Rupo.tpu M. BINDER. 


REFERENCES: The Revival of Handicrafts in America, by 
Max West, Ph.D., Bulletin of Bureau of Labor, No. 55. 


REVISIONISTS, THE: The constructive wing 
of the Social-Democratic Party of Germany. It 
comprizes a brilliant array of writers, political 
representatives, and trade-union leaders. Be- 
sides Eduard Bernstein and George von Vollmar, 
we find Carl Legien, Adolph von Elm, Ignatz 
Auer (the party secretary), A. Hue, Wolfgang 
Heine, Paul Kampfmeyer, and many others. 

The Revisionists accept the doctrines of Marx 
as the basis of their economic and political 
activity. But they also hold that the theories of 
Marx need revision in many vital respects. 

They declare that, especially in the field of 
agriculture, Marx’s prediction of the concentra- 
tion of wealth and the wiping out of the middle 
class has not been verified by the economic de- 
velopment. They also find fault with Marx’s 
theory of value in some points, and furthermore 
contend that while the old middle class is disap- 
pearing, a new middle class, made up of well-paid 
foremen, superintendents, bookkeepers, mana- 
gers, etc., is taking its place. 

They deny the “‘catastrophe”’ theory that so- 
cialism will be introduced some day at one bound 
by a ‘“‘coup de force’’ and contend that socialism 
is simply a matter of evolution—a contention 
which they can easily prove from the writings of 
Marx, Engels, and some of their successors. 

The Revisionists, therefore, while they in no 
way try to hide their ultimate aim of establishing 
the so-called Socialist Republic, lay the main 
stress on practical and immediate ameliorative 
work. And while they do not reject the revolu- 
tion—or as many revolutions, for that matter, as 
the evolution of economic and political conditions 
may bring about—yet they claim that the work 
in the trade-unions, in the cooperative societies, 
and in the political field is of paramount impor- 
tance for the working class at the present time. 
Their theory was formulated by Eduard Bern- 
stein. 

In reality, the difference between them and the 
other wing of the Social-Democratic Party is sim- 
ply a struggle between the evolutionary principle 
in its widest sense and the revolutionary principle 
in its narrowest meaning. 

That struggle has been apparent in Germany 
from the very beginning of the movement. 

The German Social Democracy was originally 
formed of two divided and hostile camps—the 
Lassalleans and the Eisenachers (Marxists). The 
Lassalleans were the more fanatic and more ‘‘rad- 
ical’’ in their ways, but less scientific and less 
radical in their theories. As a matter of fact, the 
Lassalleans were rather national than interna- 
tional. After many bitter fights and squabbles 
with each other, the two great groups were united 
by political persecutions and welded together by 
the anti-Socialist laws. At the time of this union 
the Lassalleans were far stronger in numbers, but 
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they succumbed to the theoretic basis of the 
Marxists. To-day the German Social-Demo- 
cratic Party is Marxist and international. 
Marxism in itself is revolutionary and evolu- 
tionary. Or more correctly exprest, it is based 
on the economic evolution, which is essentially 


* revolutionary and is revolutionizing the world 


before our eyes. 

Now, when the German Socialist movement 
was young, that is, in the sixties and seventies 
of the nineteenth century, the matter was un- 
derstood quite differently. German proletarian 
leaders had seen and experienced the betrayal of 
the revolution and of political freedom by the 
bourgeois in France and Germany in 1848. 

The proletarian idea then was that the awak- 
ened proletariat must complete the unfinished 
work of the bourgeois. The proletariat must 
finally win democracy, freedom, and equality for 
Germany. But at the same time it also must 
take a great step forward, and to the political 
add the economic emancipation—that is, besides 
a democratic constitution, it must also create the 
Socialist Republic. 

All this must be attained by one single political 
revolutionary stroke—by winning one great 
battle, possibly on the barricades. The Social- 
ists of that day scoffed at parliamentarism. 

John Most and Wilhelm Hasselmann were the 
logical exponents of this view. Yet even Lieb- 
knecht profest it at one time. 

This idea changed perceptibly at the time of the 
anti-Socialist laws. The twelve years of persecu- 
tion gave the Socialists an idea of the tremendous 
power of the ruling classes and of the strength of 
capitalist society. The thinking people in the 
party came to see that the present economic sys- 
tem was still far too strong to be overthrown by 
one single revolutionary eruption. They found 
that it was impossible with one blow to bring 
the economic and the political revolution. 

The leaders of the party, therefore, took very 
good care to warn the masses against -revolu- 
tionary outbreaks, in order not to give the ruling 
class the desired opportunity to make use of their 
power. Under no consideration must the un- 
armed masses be brought before the ‘‘“magazine 
rifles,’ by which the dearest wish of the reac- 
tionists would be fulfilled. 

Thus under the anti-Socialist law the evolution- 
ary principle naturally came more and more into 
favor. The party very wisely trusted to the 
development of economic affairs. 

After the abolition of the anti-Socialist laws a 
small portion of the party, especially students 
and so-called ‘‘intellectuals’’ were ready to re- 
turn to the ‘‘old revolutionary tactics.’’ This 
was the faction of the so-called ‘‘Young Men” 
(Die Jungen), led by Wildberger and Werner. 

Another group with George von Vollmar, a for- 
mer ultra-revolutionist, represented the evolu- 
tionary principle. While the ‘‘final aim’’—the 
abolition of wage-labor—was not to be denied, 
main stress must be laid upon present political and 
social reforms. 

The third and strongest group took a middle 
ground, and was led at that time by Liebknecht, 
Bebel, and Singer. 

The clash came at the conventions at Halle in 
1890 and at Erfurt in 1891. Liebknecht and 
Bebel conquered. Wildberger, Werner, and 
some other ‘‘revolutionists,’’ who were unwill- 
ing to submit, withdrew from the party and be- 
came anarchists. Vollmar and his evolutionary 
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group remained in the ascendency and were very 
active. 

Yet the two tendencies continued to clash in 
the German Social Democracy. This has been 
noticeable at every convention. And since Bern- 
stein wrote his famous book, they have also had 
a theoretical standard around which to rally. 

The issues have been various. Sometimes 
labor-unions were discust, sometimes an agra- 
rian program, or participation in the Prussian 
Landtag elections. Then again purely theoretic 
questions were raised by Eduard Bernstein— 
theories overthrown as to the progress of misery 
and its relation to the Socialist movement. Ex- 
ceptions were also taken to the Marxian theory of 
concentration as far as agriculture was concerned. 
Of late the question of the general strike has been 
discust. The Revisionists favored it under cer- 
tain conditions, but not to the exclusion of all 
other tactical means. 

The key-note was always the evolutionary 
principle in its widest sense against the revolu- 
tionary principle in a narrow conception. 

At first the representatives of the constructive 
tendency, except Bernstein, Auer, and Legien, 
were young men with a university education, 
many of whom have paid positions in the party 
and therefore had to take pains not to offend 
party traditions and party prejudices. And the 
reproach was made that they were ‘‘intellectuals,”’ 
not real proletarians with a ‘‘callous fist,’’ and 
this was given by their opponents as the reason 
why they were not ‘“‘revolutionary.’”’ It was also 
unfortunate that Eduard Bernstein, the man 
who in 1898 took up the theoretic side of the 
question in the Neue Zeit, and from whom the 
faction very incorrectly has received its name, is 
anything but a practical statesman and still less 
a leader of the masses. But since most of the 
trade-union leaders and the adherents of the co- 
operative societies have accepted Bernstein’s 
theories, this has changed the situation. 

The struggle between the two principles will 
continue in future. But a split in the great Ger- 
man Social Democracy is out of the question. 
The sound sense and fine discipline of the Ger- 
man organized working men will prevent this, 
and so will the conduct of their opponents. 
Moreover, a victory of the evolutionary principle 
will not mean any weakening, but rather a 
strengthening, of the position of the working 
class. It will make the gradual but steady de- 
velopment of the German working class its main 
business, without giving up the idea of the revo- 
lution. 

The result of the last election in Germany has 
shown that the Social-Democratic Party can no 
longer keep up its mainly negative program and 
make headway. Compared with the Socialists of 
France, of England, and even of Italy, the Ger- 
man Social Democracy, in spite of its grand or- 
ganization and discipline, has played a small réle. 
What it has achieved for the working class was 
done rather in a negative way, the ruling class 
fearing the ascendency of the revolution, than by 
any positive program. An absolute change of 
attitude may be more difficult in Germany than 
in any other country, on account of the person- 
ality of the kaiser, who is very antidemocratic. 
But a way will have to be found to utilize the 
genius of the Social Democracy for the people 
now and in the future. We do not want to post- 
pone its usefulness until some indefinite time. 

The Revisionists were beaten by a good ma- 
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jority at the Social-Democratic convention in 

itbeck (1901) and were censured and forbidden 
to promulgate their theories. They were beaten 
again at the Dresden convention in 1903. But 
ideas cannot be supprest in such a crude way, 
otherwise socialism would have been crusht 
long ago. And especially the idea of the Revi- 
sionists  (‘‘Bernsteinism’’), which represents a 
principle that has striven for the supremacy in 
the German Socialist movement since its very in- 
ception, cannot be supprest by a simple major- 
ity vote of a party congress. It has taken deep 
roots among the trade-unionists of Germany. 
The work in the municipalities helps it along. It 
brings the party in close touch with the people. 
In short, the economic-revolutionary principle— 
which, by the way, does not exclude so-called 
revolutionary exploits, but rather includes them— 
is the best legacy of Carl Marx to his followers. 
Therefore it is bound to win. 

Victor L. BERGER. 


REYBAUD, MARIE ROCHE LOUIS: His- 
torian; born Marseilles, 1799. He went to Paris 
in 1829, and became the leading historian of the 
Socialist school. Novelist as well as historian, in 
1850 he was elected a member of the Academy. 
His ‘‘Etudes sur les réformateurs ou socialistes 
modernes’’ (2 vols., 1840-47) was the first work 
to bring the word socialism into general use. 
Died 1879. 


REYNOLDS, JAMES BRONSON: Social re- 
form worker; born 1861, Kiantone, N. Y.; edu- 
cated at North Haven and New Haven; gradu- 
ated from Yale University, 1884; Yale Divinity 
School, 1888; afterward did postgraduate work 
in Paris and Berlin; was fellow in sociology at 
Columbia University; law student at New York 
University. As official representative of the 
College Young Men’s Christian Association, he 
visited Great Britain and the Continent from 
1889-92, studying at the same time social prob- 
lems. Member Committee of Seventy, 1893. In 
1894 he became head worker of the University 
Settlement in New York. In that position he was 
member of a number of committees, e. g., City 
Club’s committee to prepare for campaign of 
1897; chairman of executive committee of Citi- 
zens’ Union, etc. In 1900 Governor Roosevelt 
appointed him a member of the State Tenement 
House Commission; 1902-3 he was secretary to 
Mayor Low of New York; afterward went to 
Washington, D. C., as special adviser to President 
Roosevelt on municipal affairs of Washington; 
1906 he was a member of the presidential com- 
mission to investigate the Chicago stock-yards. 
Member of numerous clubs: Address: The 
Century Association, 7 West Forty-third Street, 
New York City, U.S. A. 


RICARDO, DAVID: Political economist; born 
in London, 1772, the son of a Jewish member of 
the Stock Exchange. At the age of fourteen he 
entered his father’s office; but, when twenty-one, 
he pepatnted from his father’s family and entered 
the Church of England. Commencing business 
for himself, he was a man of wealth at twenty-five. 
In 1799 became interested in Adam Smith’s great 
work, and henceforth devoted himself mainly to 
economic studies. In 1809 he wrote a series of 
articles on monetary questions to the Morning 
Chronicle, which led to considerable controversy. 
In 1815 he published an essay on the influence of 
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the ‘‘Low Price of Corn, or the Profit of Stock,” 
in which he first stated the views as to rent after- 
ward connected with his name, but which he ex- 
plicitly states he derived mainly from Malthus 
(see Rent). In 1817 appeared Ricardo’s great 
work, his ‘‘Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation.’’ In 1819 he entered Parliament, and 
was soon recognized as an authority in economics, 
and a strong supporter of the battle for free trade. 
In 1822 he published a tract on ‘‘Protection to 
Agriculture,’ and in 1824 was published, after his 
death, his ‘‘Plan for the Establishment of a Na- 
tional Bank.’’ Ricardo died Sept. 11, 1823, James 
Mill saying of him that he knew,not a better man. 

Professor Ingram (‘‘History of Political Econ- 
omy), says of Ricardo’s views: 


The principle which he puts first in order, and which is in- 
deed the key to the whole, is this—that the exchange value of 
any commodity, the supply of which can be increased at will, 
is regulated, under a régime of free competition, by the labor 
necessary for its production. Similar propositions are to be 
found in the ‘* Wealth of Nations,’’ not to speak of earlier Eng- 
lish writings. On this basis Ricardo goes on to explain the 
laws according to which the produce of the land and the labor 
of the country is distributed among the several classes which 
take part in production. [Professor Ingram shows where 
Ricardo got his theory of rent, and then says:] 

The essence of the theory is that rent, being the price paid 
by the cultivator to the owner of land for the use of its 
productive powers, is equal to the excess of the price of the 
pote of the land over the cost of production on that land. 

ith the increase of population,and therefore of demand for 
food, inferior soils will be taken into cultivation; and the price 
of the entire supply necessary for the community will be regu- 
lated by the cost of production of that portion of the supply 
which is produced at the greatest expense. But for the land 
which will barely repay the cost of cultivation, no rent will be 
paid. Hence, the rent of any quality of land will be equal to 
the difference between the cost of production on that land and 
the cost of production of that produce which is raised at the 
greatest expense. ... 

The great importance of the theory of rent in Ricardo’s 
system arises from the fact that he makes the general econom- 

ic condition of society to depend altogether on 
the position in which agricultural exploitation 

Ricardian stands. This will be seen from the following 

L f Rent statement of his theory of wages and profits. 
aw of rent The produce of every expenditure of labor and 
capital being divided between the laborerand 

the capitalist, in proportion as one obtains 

more the other will necessarily obtain less. The productive- 
ness of labor being given, nothing can diminish profit but a 
rise of wages, or increase it but a fall of wages. Now, the 
price of labor, being the same as its cost of production, is de- 
termined by the price of the commodities necessary for the 
support of the laborer. The price of such manufactured arti- 
cles as he requires has a constant tendency to fall, principally 
by reason of the progressive application of the division of 
labor to their production. But the cost of his maintenance 
essentially depends not on the price of those articles, but on 
that of his food; and, as the production of food will in the 
progress of society and of population require the sacrifice of 
more and more labor, its price will rise; money wages will con- 
stantly rise, and with the rise of wages profits will fall. Thus 
it is to the necessary gradual descent to inferior soils, or less 
productive expenditure on the same soil, that the decrease in 
the rate of profit which has historically taken place is to be 
attributed (Smith ascribed this decrease to the competition of 
capitalists, tho in one place, booki., chap. ix., he had a glimpse 
of the Ricardian view). This gravitation of profits toward 
a minimum is happily checked at times by improvements of 
the machinery employed in the production of necessaries, and 
especially by such discoveries in agriculture and other causes 
as reduce the cost of the prime necessary of the laborer; but 
here again the tendency is constant. While the capitalist 
thus loses the laborer does not gain: his increased money wages 
only enable him to pay the increased price of his necessaries, 
of which he will have no greater and probably a less share than 
he had before. In fact, the laborer can never for any con- 
siderable time earn more than what is required to enable the 
class to subsist in such a degree of comfort as custom has 
made indispensable to them, and to perpetuate their race 
without eitherincrease or diminution. That is the ‘‘natural"’ 
price of labor; and if the market-rate tempo- 
rarily rises above it, population will be stimu- 
lated, and the rate of wages will again fall. 
Thus, while rent has a constant tendency to 
rise and profit to fall, the rise or fall of wages 
will depend on the rate of increase of the work- 
ing classes. For the improvement of their 
condition, Ricardo thus has to fall back on the Malthusian 
remedy, of the effective application of which he does not, 
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however, seem to have much expectation. The securities 
against a superabundant population to which he inclines are 
the gradual abolition of the poor-laws—for their amendment 
would not content him—and the development among the 
working classes of a taste for greater comforts and enjoy- 
ments. 

It will be seen that the Socialists have somewhat exagger- 
ated in announcing, as Ricardo’s ‘‘iron law’’ of wages, their 
absolute identity with the amount necessary to sustain the 
existence of the laborer and enable him to continue the race. 
He recognizes the influence of a ‘‘standard of living” as 
limiting the increase of the numbers of the working classes, 
and so keeping their wages above the lowest point. But he 
also holds that, in long-settled countries, in the ordinary 
course of human affairs, and in the absence of special efforts 
restricting the growth of population, the condition of the 
laborer will decline as surely, and from the same causes, as 
that of the landlord will be improved. 


RICHARDS, T.: Member British Parliament, of 
Labor Party for West Monmouthshire; born 
1859 at Beaufort, Monmouthshire. Worked ina 
mine and became agent of the Ebbw Vale Com- 
pany’s Workmenin1888. Heis general secretary 
for South Wales and Monmouth of the Miners’ 
Federation, and a member of the County Council 
for Monmouthshire; was chairman of the Ebbw 
Vale District Council in 1895. He was elected to 
Parliament in 1904, and returned in 1906 Bre- 
conshire unopposed. Address: Tycendl, Beau- 
fort, Monmouthshire, England. 


RICHARDS, THOMAS FREDERICK: Member 
British Parliament, of Labor Party for Wolver- 
hampton, West; born 1863 at Wednesbury; re- 
ceived but a scanty education since he had to go 
to work at the age of twelve, owing to his father’s 
death; worked in various trades until 1882, when 
he was apprenticed to a boot- and shoemaker 
at Leicester. He was elected successively vice- 
president, 1894, and president, 1897, of the Lei- 
cester No. 1 Branch. He was delegate to the 
Cooperative Congress at Birmingham in 1906 
from the Trade-Union Congress at Leeds. His 
party elected him town councilor in 1894 and 
successively for nine years. In his party he took 
an active interest in the Federation of Trade- 
Unions, and was a member of the management 
committee. He has been an active Socialist since 
1887. Elected to Parliament 1906. Address: 
115 Knollys Road, Streatham, S. W., London. 


RICHARDSON, ARTHUR: Labor member 
British Parliament for Nottingham, South; born 
1860; educated at the national school at East 
Bridford and the grammar school at Newark-on- 
Trent. He was apprenticed to a grocer in 1877, 
and later bought the business of E. Swan & Co., 
Nottingham. He was elected to Parliament by 
the Labor vote in 1906. Address: 6 Friar Yard, 
Nottingham, England. 


RICHTER, J., DR.: Privy Councilor of the 
Imperial German Home Office; born 1856, at 
Konigsberg, Germany. He devoted himself to 
the study of the law; became a referendar in 
1879 and in 1886 was appointed assessor. In this 
capacity he entered the government of the Prov- 
ince of Posen. During his five official years in 
Posen he engaged in all the branches of adminis- 
trative business, particularly with social-political 
questions. Called in 1891 to the Imperial Home 
Office, he was made Government Councilor in 
1892, a reporting privy councilor in 1895, and 
in 1898 became a chief privy councilor. Dr. 
Richter is employed in the most varied business of 
the Home Office at Berlin, but to the public he is 
chiefly known by his connection with the great 


Right Relationship 
Rodbértus: Karl J. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
expositions. He was Representative Commis- 
sioner of Germany at the Chicago Columbian 
Exposition. Imperial Commissioner for the Paris 
International Exposition in 1896. Since his re- 
turn from Paris he has been principally occupied 
in the field of social politics, having been en- 
trusted with the task of organizing into practical 
efficiency the various agencies, methods, and 
endeavors which are seeking to provide healthy 
and suitable dwellings at moderate prices for 
workmen and clerks with small salaries. Address: 
The Imperial Home Office, Berlin, Germany. 


RIGHT RELATIONSHIP LEAGUE, THE: Or- 
ganized in Chicago, Ill., 1898, largely through the 
efforts of E. P. Keyes. Its aim, as stated in its 
charter, is ‘‘to study, teach, and promote coop- 
eration,’ but it uses cooperation in the largest 
sense and believes that this is only the first step 
in introducing right relationship in all matters— 
the ‘‘coming kingdom”’ of justice and equality in 
ownership, responsibility, authority, and privi- 
lege. It is organized without capital, not for 
profit, but for service. 

It works on an especial form of cooperation 
which it considers ‘‘true cooperation’’: the equal 
ownership of stock (with shares at $100) ; stock- 
holders to vote without proxies, ‘‘one man one 
vote’’; all business on a cash basis or product of 
labor; goods sold at market prices; net profits to 
be divided annually ‘“‘among the members ac- 
cording to the amount of their individual pat- 
ronage,”’ after 8 per cent has been paid on 
shares and a fixt percentage for a reserve fund, 
education, and depreciation. Under its auspices 
some fifty stores have been established or have 
joined the league, mainly in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Minnesota, and the president 
reports them to be prospering in 1907. Also un- 
der its auspices a cooperative merchants’ com- 
pany has been formed, the purpose of which is 
stated by Miss Helen L. Sumner (‘‘Labor Prob- 
lems,’”’ p. 406) to be: ‘‘To form county organiza- 
tions, which shall buy out already existing stores 
and shall employ as manager the former owner, 
consolidating different kinds of stores into de- 
partments under one general management and 
obtaining branches in other towns of the county 
as rapidly as possible. The stores bought are to 
be paid for in shares of the cooperative com- 
pany, but all shares above $100 {are to be de- 
posited and held in trust until purchased by 
non-members.” 

This company now supplies goods as a whole- 
sale house to some 200 cooperative merchants. 
The present membership in the league is about 
150, tho the president states that the league 
is not very active at present through the diffi- 
culty of securing the right workers. He reports 
the plan, however, to bring work, and to be slowly 
making headway. President, J. Burnett Swett; 
secretary, Clara J. Biddell, 427 Reaper Block, 
Chicago, Il. 


RIIS, JACOB AUGUST: Sociological writer 
and reformer; born in Ribe, Denmark, 1849. 
Coming to New York, he became a reporter on 
the New York Sun, and through this acquainted 
with the conditions on the East Side, which he has 
tellingly described, and which he has done so 
much to reform in the books which have given 
him hisfame. Interested especially in housing and 
tenement reform, he was (1897) secretary of the 
New York Small Parks Commission, and 1896-97 
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executive officer of the Good Government Clubs. 
Since then he has mainly confined his efforts to 
the pen. Mr. Riis has said that he professes no 
other political or social economy than this—to so 
better the housing, the schools, and the whole 
environment of the tenement house population, 
whose influences make for unrighteousness, that 
the generation to come shall be able to choose 
their own political economy intelligently and 
righteously. Among Mr. Riis’s best known 
books are: ‘‘How the Other Half Lives’’ (1890); 
‘*The Children of the Poor’”’ (1892); ‘‘The Making 
of an American” (1901); “‘The Battle with the 
Slum’”’ (1902); ‘‘The Peril and the Preservation 
of the Home’’’(1903); ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Citizen’? (1904). Address: 524 North Beech 
Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


RITCHIE, DAVID G.: Born Jedburgh, Scot- 
land, 1853, and received his school education 
there. raduated with honors from the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, 1874, he entered Balliol 
College, at Oxford, attending, among other lec- 
tures, those of Prof. T. H. Green. He was elected 
to an open fellowship in Jesus College, and since 
1879 has been college lecturer and tutor in logic. 

In politics Professer Ritchie was a radical, 
largely favoring State socialism. 

Author: ‘‘Darwinism and Politics’’; ‘Essays 
on Human Evolution’’; ‘‘The Principles of State 
Interference”’; “‘Four Essays on the Political 
Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, J. S. Mill, and 
T Green”’; ‘‘Darwin and Hegel’’; with other 
philosophical studies and many review articles 
andessays. Died in 1903. 


ROADS: The importance of good roads to a 
community is evident, tho not always remem- 
bered. Traffic, industry, communication, are de- 
pendent upon them. 

The roads of the Roman Empire were expen- 
sive and have endured, but can be improved upon 
by modern engineering. Twenty-nine military 
roads centered at Rome, and had, according to 
Antoninus, a total length of 52,964 Roman miles. 
Ancient Peru and Mexico had good roads. In 
the Middle Ages roads were neglected. In 1350, 
in England, certain roads were given to private 
companies, to repair and collect tolls. In the 
eighteenth century, in the United States, turn- 
pikes were maintained by private companies, and 
this custom still remains in some places, tho with 
poor results. In 1796 an act of Congress author- 
ized a road from Baltimore westward, which was 
completed for 650 miles. Roads, however, in 
the U. S. created by local authorities with little 
or no scientific engineering have been for the 
most part poor. In 1889 New Jersey commenced 
the pokey of state commission of and grants for 
good roads, and was soon followed by Massachu- 
setts and other states, with the result that large 
improvement has been made. A National Good 
Roads Association was formed in 1go0o (secre- 
tary, Arthur E. Jackson, Damariscotta, Me.), and 
much interest in the subject developed. 

Where the roads are cared for by the farmers 
their time and money are often wasted. Civil 
engineering, at first expensive, is in the long run 
cheaper, and the results far better. The cost of 
macadamized roads varies from $3,000 to $9,000 
per mile. 

In Europe generally roads are far better than 
in the U. S., and built and kept under strict gov- 
ernment supervision. 
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ROBERTS, GEORGE HENRY: Member Brit- 
ish Parliament of Independent Labor Party 
from Norwich; born 1869 at Chedgrove, Norfolk. 
He was educated in the national schools and the 
technical institute at Norwich, whither his par- 
ents had removed in 1874. In 1883 he was ap- 

renticed to the printing trade, and later went to 

ondon, where he came in touch with trade- 
unionists. On his return to Norwich he organ- 
ized the Typographical Association, was its pres- 
ident, later secretary, and became organizer in 
1894, having joined the Independent Labor Party 
in 1886. He has served as a member of the Nor- 
wich School Board since 1889.; He was defeated 
in 1903 for Parliament as Labor candidate, but 
elected in 1906 on the same platform with a good 
majority. He is a hard worker, capable organ- 
izer,anda fair writer. Address: 34 Cardiff Road, 
Norwich, England. 


ROCHDALE PIONEERS: The name given to 
the weavers of Rochdale (England), who started 
the great Rochdale cooperative movement. A 
tainy night in Nov., 1843, twelve men met in 
the back room of a mean inn and commenced 
this cooperative movement by organizing them- 
selves as ‘““The Rochdale Society of Equitable 
Pioneers.” They agreed to pay twenty pence a 
week into a common fund, tho only a few of the 
twelve were able to pay their pence that evening. 

They began by buying a little tea and sugar at 
wholesale prices, which they sold to their members 
at little more than cost. Ina year their number 
had grown to twenty-eight, and they had collected 
£28, with which they rented a little store, and 
stocked it with £15 worth of flour. For their 
after history, and the success of the cooperative 
movement which has grown out of this beginning, 
see COOPERATION. 


RODBERTUS, KARL JOHANN (Rodbertus- 
Jagetzow he is sometimes called) : Socialist econo- 
mist; born 1805 at Greifswald; educated at Berlin, 
Gottingen, and Heidelberg. After practising law, 
and traveling, he bought, in 1836, the estate of 
Jagetzow in Pomerania. Here he devoted him- 
self to economic and other studies, and became 
prominent in Prussian politics. In June, 1848, 
he was for a fortnight Cabinet Minister for Public 
Worship and Education; but differences in opin- 
ion caused him to resign. He was elected in 1849, 
once for the First Chamber, and twice for the 
Second. Defeated as a candidate for the first 
North German Diet, he retired from politics, and 
Lassalle, who wrote him, could not induce him to 
combine his socialism with a political agitation. 
His first great work, published in 1842, ‘‘Zur 
Kenntniss unserer staatswirthschaftlichen Zus- 
tande,” outlines his position. He was a Ricar- 
dian, and from this position, before Marx, 
deduced socialistic economics. Many modern 
economists call him a greater Socialist economist 
than Marx. He died on his estates, Dec. 8, 1875. 
Professor Wagner calls Rodbertus ‘‘the first, the 
most original, and the boldest representative of 
scientific socialism in Germany,’ and ‘‘the most 
distinguished theorist of the purely economic 
side of scientific socialism.” 


Rodbertus speaks of his economic theories as a “‘logical de- 
velopment of the proposition introduced into science by 
Smith, and established more firmly by Ricardo’s school, that 
all commodities can only be considered economically as the 
product of labor, and cost nothing but labor.’’ This proposi- 
tion he places at the beginning. He argues that, however the 
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sep bap may increase, the laborers are ever thrown back 
y the force of trade upon a rate of wages which does not ex- 
ceed the necessary subsistence. He defines rent as that in- 
come which is derived by virtue of a possession, and without 
labor, and he divides rent into rent from land and rent from 
capital. The food and means of subsistence paid to the 
laborers from the produce of the land are their wages, and the 
rest of the commodities produced are the rent retained by 
the owner of the land; this is land-rent. Similarly, capital- 
rent is all the income which remains to the capitalist after 
deduction of wages paid to his laborers. But all produce is 
the produce of labor, and with free competition the value of 
every commodity gravitates toward the value of the labor 
expended upon it; so that the relationship between the values 

of the raw and manufactured products is, 

on the whole, only regulated by the amount 


Economic of labor expended upon each. Rodbertus 
Analysis points out that a change in the sum of a na- 
y tion’s productive force—in other words, a 


change in the number of laborers (apart, of 
course, from an alteration in productivity, or 
in the division of the produce)—only changes the sum of the 
national produce and the amounts (not the proportions) 
which fall to rent and wages. According as the sum of the 
productive forces employed increases or decreases, will more 
or less rent be received by the landowners, and more or less 
profit by the capitalists. Wages will not be higher with in- 
creased production, because, productivity and division being 
supposed the same, the increased produce falling to the la- 
borers will be shared by the larger population. There can be 
no rent, then, first, unless the labor produce more than is nec- 
essary in order that the laborer may continue his labor; and 
second, unless institutions exist for depriving the laborer of 
this surplus, wholly or in part, and giving it to others, who 
do not themselves work, since the laborer is primarily in 
possession of the produce of hislabor. This is especially seen 
in the case of slave-labor, where the laborer is allowed just as ° 
much of the produce as is necessary to the continuation of 
his labor. In modern times the arbitrary measures of the 
slave owner have been replaced by the wage system or con- 
tract; but, says Rodbertus, ‘‘this contract is only formally and 
not actually free, and hunger fully takes the place of the whip. 
What used to be called food is now called wages. ...A 
very large part of the people is no longer able to live upon its 
own means, but is in some way or other thrown on the support 
of the other part of society. . . . This fact runs parallel with 
another equally indubitable, and making the first still more 
striking; the national wealth has simultaneously increased. 
Not only has the national income become greater, because the 
population has increased, and the increased population has 
therefore produced more; but if the increased national wealth 
be divided between the increased population there is a larger 
sum per head. These remarkable facts go together: (1) the 
impoverishment in a nation increases out of 
proportion to the growth of population, while 
The Present simultaneously (sy the national income in- 
creases at greater ratio than the population, 
and the national wealth also tends to grow. 
This phenomenon Rodbertus holds to be unique in history. 
The social condition of the working classes should be raised 
to the level of their political condition; but all that has been 
done so far has been to press it lower down. Rodbertus has 
no patience with the egotism which, ‘‘clothing itself too often 
in the garb of morality,’’ says that the vices of the working 
classes are the causes of their misery and of pauperism. Peo- 
ple call out to the laborer, Ora et labora, and enjoin upon him 
the duty of temperance and providence; but the fact is, says 
Rodbertus, that thrift is an impossibility, and to preach 
thrift where there is no chance of saving is pure cant and 
cruelty. Not, indeed, that morality is not to be enjoined on 
the working classes. Morality should never cease to enforce 
its categorical imperative everywhere, powerless as the human 
will is to attain to perfection; but the policy of merely reiter- 
ating the duty of morality is useless. He who gives bread to 
the hungry man, he remarks, protects him far more surely 
from stealing than he who repeats the command, “‘ Thou shalt 
not steal.’”’” Nor has he much more respect for the latssez- 
faire school of economists. He sneers at the argument of 
“‘natural laws.’’ Only in nature do natural laws act of them- 
selves intelligently. For society, which is not natural, laws 
must be made. 
Rodbertus proposes to abolish the present wage-contract 
and to introduce in its place a normal workday with a normal 
form of wages; then to introduce labor-note 
money, the issue of which should be entirely in 


Socialist the hands of the State; and finally to establish 
Vi a system of warehouses for commodities to be 
lews paid as wages. These contrivances would 


provisionally leave property in land and cap- 

ital as at present, except that for the future 
the laboring classes would share in the increasing productiv- 
ity; but the ultimate goal is the replacement of this form of 
property by a property of income alone, which would inau- 
gurate a new and a higher State order than any that has gone 
before. But Rodbertus’s workday does not mean with him 
what it means with most Socialists—a legally determined num- 
ber of hours’ work daily. He expressly says in one place that 
the expectation that such a normal workday will protect the 
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laborers from the greed of their employers, and secure them 
fair wages, is entirely without foundation. Nor does he re- 
gard the legal limitation of the period of labor in the case of 
adult males as tenable on practical grounds, or defensible when 
regarded from the standpoint of personal right, though he 
makes an exception with females and children. ‘‘Asmuchas 
I am for the subordination of the individual to the State,”’ he 
says, ‘‘I still maintain that the State has no right to say toa 
free man, ‘You shall work no more than so and so many 
hours.’’’ The proper thing is to increase wages, and then, if 
the workman finds that he can earn in four hours enough to 
keep him for the day, there will be little fear of his working 
twelve. Even if the State were to restrict the hours of labor 
to eight, and to decree that wages should not be reduced, the 
material position of the working classes would not be im- 
proved. ‘‘Legislation which only restricts the hours of labor 
merely lops the branches of a poison tree. Legislation which 
at once fixes a definite amount of labor, or rather a definite 
performance (Leistungsquantum), lays the ax at its roots, 
plants in its place a healthy, fruitful tree, which it can then 
allow to shoot and blossom as freely as it will.’’ ‘‘The way is 
long,’’ he remarks in one of his letters, but for that reason it 
is desirable that the journey shall be begun without delay. 
Justice and prudence alike urge the necessity for movement, 
since the social question is fast taking this form: ‘‘Are the 
proprietors of the soil to be driven out, as in a migration of the 
nations, by those who are without property?’’ But the cost! 
‘Certainly, the solution of the social problem will cost more 
than the printer’s ink of a police order, simply because it is 
the social problem,’’ He is confident that this problem will 
never be settled ‘‘in the street by means of strikes, paving- 
stones, or petroleum”’; that social ills will not be ‘‘relieved, 
much less healed, by camomile tea.’’ Permanent social 
peace, a strong executive power, enjoying the confidence and 
attachment of the working classes, and extensive prepara- 
tions made in quiet and order, are all necessary preliminaries 


* to the final settlement of a difficulty which becomes more dan- 


gerous the longer it is ignored. 


Rodbertus’s most important works, besides the 
above named, are ‘‘Soziale Briefe an v. Kirch- 
mann”’ (1850-51); ‘““Zir Erklarung und Abhtlfe 
der heutigen Kreditnoth des Grundbesitzes”’ 
(1868-69); ‘‘Der normale Arbeitstag’’ (1871). 

The best English account of Rodbertus is to 
be found in W. H. Dawson’s ‘‘Socialism and Fer- 
dinand Lassalle,’”’ from which our account is 
abridged. 


ROGERS, JAMES EDWIN THOROLD: His- 
torian, economist; born in Hampshire, England, 
1823. He matriculated at Magdalen* Hall, Ox- 
ford, in 1842; was graduated in 1846. He took 
holy orders, but later renounced them; In 1862 
he was elected professor of political economy at 
Oxford, but failed of reelection in 1868, owing to 
his radical views. From 1880 to 1886 he sat in 
Parliament, and was reinstated professor at Ox- 
ford in 1888, where he died in 1890. Commencing 
an economist of the orthodox economic school, 
he devoted himself to economic historical re- 
search, and investigation soon convinced him that 
orthodoxy in this case was very radically wrong; 
this conviction grew still more upon him, and was 
stated with still greater force, as years went on. 

With the conclusions that he drew from his 
labors in social and industrial history, later econ- 
omists have felt themselves often compelled to 
disagree, but his learning and capacity for re- 
search none can question. 

Twenty years of patient investigation he put 
into his ‘‘ History of Agriculture and Prices.’’ He 
collected thousands and thousands of records of 
prices actually paid for different commodities, or 
for various kinds of labor; put together the rec- 
ords of the different kinds belonging to the 
same year; averaged these, then averaged these 
averages for decades, and these decade averages 
for period averages; and has thus obtained results 
it is impossible to question, because based on 
statements written with no thought of the use to 
which they would be put. 

Professor Rogers found these records in old 
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exchequer bills, college records, manor rolls, farm 
accounts, preserved, as it were, by accident, in the 
State, university, and municipal archives of Eng- 
lish libraries. It was almost by accident that 
Professor Rogers discovered them and saw their 
unique value. 

Author: ‘‘Six Centuries of Work and Wages”’; 
‘History of Agriculture and Prices,’ 6 vols.; 
‘*The Economic Interpretation of History”’; ‘‘The 
Industrial and Commercial History of Bagiend,” 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
REFORM, THE: In this exposition social reform 
is understood as including specific activity direct- 
ed toward the relations of labor and capital in the 
industrial process: the function of the State; the 
social constitution of the laboring class; the theory 
of property; the rights of the individual and of the 
family as invaded by actual economic conditions. 
Attention is not directed to the administration of 
charity, to measures or methods of temporary 
telief, or to the historical réle of the Church in 
caring for the poor. As the reform activity of 
Catholics is adjusted to national, political and 
social conditions, one finds various degrees of in- 
tensity of effort and more or less divergent policies 
in different countries. In the United States and 
England the Catholic movement is not developed; 
in Italy it is governed by extraordinary local 
conditions. On the Continent it has reached 
splendid proportions. To this last attention is 
mainly directed. 

The Church conceives her mission to be prima- 
rily spiritual and supernatural. She holds that 
she is divinely commissioned as teacher and sanc- 
tifier, that her constitution is divine, and that she 
alone is its qualified interpreter. She sees all life, 
truth, action in their organic unity, drawing in- 
spiration and law for present life from the life to 
come. She sees spiritual in relation to material, 
temporal in relation to eternal, social in relation 
to individual. Hence the Church’s judgment of 
social processes, institutions, problems, and re- 
oa is part of a comprehensive spiritual view of 

ife. 

Within the content of the Church’s normal 
teaching are views on human rights and person- 
ality, justice, property, family; on 
social relations, the constitution of 
society, the sanction and function of 
authority, of law, of virtue, derived 
from revelation and from her understanding of 
the natural law. Social questions present them- 
selves to the Church’s mind primarily in the form 
of error or sin, to be met and conquered by truth 
and virtue. Hence her first impulse to social re- 
form directs her, not so much to social institu- 
tions as to correction of minds by true teaching 
and reforming hearts by instilling virtue. When, 
however, erroneous teaching disturbs human re- 
lations and is incorporated into the customs, con- 
stitutions, and laws of a time; when injustice and 
oppression are due to these erroneous views, the 
Church will enter directly the field of reform to 
protect ‘‘morality, justice, human dignity, and 
the family.’’ As modern society presents just 
such a condition of comprehensive error and wide- 
spread injustice, the social reform movement in 
the Church is aggressive, powerful, with a devel- 
oped program of reform, an able and dignified 
press, and with a high type of leadership. 

In all such effort the Church is conservative. 
A strong historical sense leads her to recognize 
the slow working of social laws; she is inclined to 
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recognize an established order as sanctioned, since 
all ethical relations are exprest in its terms, and 
she fears the disorder of unstable institutions; 
she believes in the reform value of truth and vir- 
tue, hence she is slow to advance against institu- 
tions as such. The thoughtful observer who is 
imprest by seeming paradoxes in the Church’s 
social activity may find explanation of them by 
considerations such as these. 

The founder and teacher of the Catholic social 
reform movement was Bishop von Kettler of May- 
ence (1811-77). A contemporary of 
Lassalle (qg.v.), he witnessed the po- 
litical and industrial awakening of 
German democracy. He brought tal- 
ent, energy, sympathy, and rare courage to the 
work, and by the year 1864 he had formulated a 
definite social program. He found the cause of 
suffering, degradation, and oppression in the su- 

remacy of capital which was due to liberalism; he 
ound that wages were regulated by supply and 
demand, with a tendency to fall to the level of sub- 
sistence. He rejected Lassalle’s plans of reform, 
though sympathetic with much in his activity; he 
rejected likewise all proposals of the liberal party, 
and offered a definite plan of reform instead. He 
eae his main hope in Christianity’s spirit of 
ove, self-denial, and self-control. He advocated 
homes for disabled laborers, the restoration of the 
family through Christian teaching, higher wages 
based on the value of labor, shorter workday, 
protection of Sunday rest, exclusion of children, 
married women, and girls from factories, and the 
formation of productive associations. 

The character of Bishop von Kettler, the defi- 
niteness of his teaching, and its break with ac- 
cepted political philosophy, attracted wide atten- 
tion and roused Continental Catholics to action. 
Germany and Austria accepted the program and 
organized. The Kulturkampf gave German 
Catholics a party, the Centrum, through which 
they had opportunity to give legislative expres- 
sion of their thought. Laity, clergy, episcopate 
were quickly organized; Catholics became a po- 
litical power; literature, organizations, methods 
developed and the social reform platform became 
one of the striking features of the Church’s activ- 
ity. In Austria Prince von Lichtenstein and 
Baron von Vogelsang, in Switzerland Cardinal 
Mermillod and Mr. Decurtins, appeared early as 
leaders, and national Catholic movements arose in 
close sympathy with Bishop von Kettler’s in 
Germany. In France the new movement was 
engrafted on the already existing circles of Catho- 
lic laborers in 1870, and Count de Mun soon ex- 
erted great influence on them. De la Memnais 
and Le Play had remotely influenced the awaken- 
ing in France, but it took its newer form under the 
able leadership of De Mun. Italy and Belgium 
also awakened, the latter somewhat slowly, but 
by the eighties Catholic Europe was organized, 
active, conscious. Principles had been formu- 
lated, policies were adopted, methods were de- 
veloped. Institutions, temperament of peoples, 
political conditions affected the growth of the 
movement variously in the nations. Some differ- 
ences appeared among leaders, tho the parties in 
the different countries exercised great influence 
in favor of advanced social reform legislation. 
The movement, sprung as it was from bishops, 
priests, and laymen, reached its doctrinal culmi- 
nation in the encyclical of Leo XIII. on the con- 
dition of laborers in 1891. In this great action 
Pope Leo formally sanctioned the main principles 
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of the movement, threw the weight of his author- 
ity into it, and marked a new epoch in its history. 
With great generosity, he called Bishop von Ket- 
tler his predecessor in the work. Since the ency- 
clical, the whole Catholic movement is based on 
it, as in fact the encyclical itself was based on the 
movement before. 

Remotely the social question is due to desertion 
of Christianity; immediately it is due to false ab- 
solute theories of State, individual, property, lib- 
erty. Individualism has disintegrated the nat- 
ural ethical constitution of society. Error in 
politics, in economics, in ethics, misleads the na- 
tions, exposes the weak to exploitation by the 
strong. Correct understanding of the ethical con- 
stitution of society, in which human rights and 
obligations are coordinated in harmony with 
moral law, must be the basis of any successful 
reform. 

a. The Individual.—The individual is a person 
with dignity and rights antecedent to institutions. 
He has a natural right to decent live- 
lihood. An income sufficient to pro- 
tect that right should be assured in 
social organization. The movement, 
therefore, favors a legal guaranty of a minimum 
wage and increase beyond that by forms of profit- 
sharing, joint ownership, participation by organ- 
ized labor in administration of the factory. Pro- 
tection of health, of morals, of Sunday rest by law 
is earnestly advocated in the name of individual 
rights. 

b. The Family.—The family is divinely consti- 
tuted, its form, authority, and sanction being of 
revelation. While the zone of its action is more 
or less elastic, from the days of von Kettler to 
the present, the reconstruction and protection 
of the Christian family has been one of the chief 
concerns of the Catholic movement. Work of 
married women, of girls and children has been 
uniformly opposed and the majority of writers 
have drifted to the position that the average 
adult male wage-earner has a natural right to a 
family wage. The demand for shorter work-day 
and Sunday rest is made in the interest of family 
life as well as in the name of the individual. 

c. The Laboring Class.—The laborers consti- 
tute a distinct social class on an economic basis. 
The movement has aimed uniformly to recognize 
and organize the class and give it definite political, 
social, and industrial functions. Influenced by 
the history of the old gilds, the Catholic leaders 
have hoped and still hope to see the laboring class 
organized and uplifted, allowing in their plans for 
the changes caused by machinery in modern in- 
dustry and for differences of religion, in which 
features modern industry and life are unlike the 
Middle Ages. This ideal of reform accepts the 
solidarity of the laboring class, abandons individ- 
ualism, proposes sweeping changes in constitu- 
tion of government and in administration of in- 
dustry, since the economic classes, organized, 
become political and social units. An outline of 
the plan is given in a document quoted below. 

d. State Intervention.—In earlier days differ- 
ences appeared among the leaders regarding 
State intervention, Germans being less opposed 
to it than French. But the encyclical of Leo 
XIII. formally committed the church to the 
principle of limited intervention, since which 
time only differences of detail appear. In the 
main, legislation is favored to secure minimum 
wage, to restrict work of women and children, to 
protect the Sunday, and to organize all forms of 
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working men’s insurance. From early days in 
the history of the movement international labor 
legislation was favored. Possibly the Catholics 
have been the most persistent in organizing the 
international conferences which have been held 
to promote it. 

e. Private Property.—Private property as an 
institution is uniformly defended. While the ex- 
cesses of capitalism are denounced with significant 
emphasis, at no time does one find any wavering 
in the persistent defense by the movement of 
property and of methods to extend and protect 
private ownership. The duties of property are 
insisted on as strongly as the rights and various 
methods are advocated to curb speculation, 
hinder monopoly, and modify systems of credit. 
The mind of the movement sees and advocates 
moralized property, property fully conscious of 
its moral relations, moral mission and sanction. 
The liberal theory of property caused the social 
question: the Christian theory alone can settle it. 

SPIRIT OF THE MOVEMENT.—One finds a strong 
spiritual element in the atmosphere of the move- 
ment. No reform will succeed except it be 
Christian at heart. Every practical measure 
proposed is in a direct way related to virtue, duty, 
faith, and charity for its effectiveness. Through- 
out the movement sin is recognized as the final 
social question. Patient acceptance of the limi- 
tations of life and of inequalities of fortune is 
advocated, tho brave effort is encouraged to re- 
duce these to the smallest possible limits. The 
movement is skeptical of liberty, if not convinced 
of itsfailure. It hopes for and works for union of 
class and class in the bond of Christian charity, 
discourages the preaching of class antagonism, 
and centers hope of progress on the reconstruc- 
tion of religion, property, and the family. 

DIFFERENCES OF OPINION.—Many differences 
of policy and method as well as unlike understand- 
ings of principles have appeared. The Germans 
have been more inclined to State intervention 
than the French, the latter, influenced by Le Play, 
favoring non-legal social action. The encyclical 
of Leo XIII. officially sanctions intervention. 
Since its appearance the family wage is generally 
favored, tho on different grounds, some basing it 
on charity, some on justice. A doctorati disser- 
tation recently accepted at the Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington advocated the family wage 
as due the average adult male wage-earner in 
justice. Differences have existed concerning the 
organization of the laboring class. Optional or 
obligatory incorporation, exclusion or inclusion of 
employers, political representation of labor cor- 
porations, self-help by the laboring class or action 
and assistance from upper classes, are points con- 
cerning which different views are held. 

a. The Catholic parties in Europe are repre- 
sented in the legislative bodies and they stand 
aggressively for the Catholic reform principles. 
They have worked earnestly for pro- 
gressive reform legislation and have 
made an honorable record in it. 
b. A picturesque and powerful mani- 
festation of the social Catholic consciousness is 
found in the many pilgrimages of French laborers 
to the Vatican. ‘The first was held in 1887. They 
have occurred frequently since, as many as 
15,000 making the journey in one year. The pil- 
grimages were occasions of addresses and appeals 
to the pope and of declarations by him. It is 
searcely to be doubted that they had an influence 
in shaping the thought of the encyclical in the 
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Holy Father’s mind. c¢. Congresses of Christian 
Catholic laborers, notably in France; meetings of 
Catholic editors interested in reform, from all of 
which have emanated declarations of principle 
and policy which serve well to clear the conscious- 
ness of the Catholics on reform matters. d. Crea- 
tion of mutual benefit associations, insurance and 
cooperative purchasing societies. e. Practical 
efforts to reconstruct the family of the laborer on 
a small~property-holding basis by facilitating 
ownership of homes, cultivation of small gardens, 
and securing exemption laws. 7. Encourage- 
ment of incorporation of bodies of laborers with 
a view to the acquisition and holding of property 
for common advantage. g. Organization of the 
Third Order of St. Francis to teach social truths 
and to combat injustice. 

RELATIONS.—Although the name socialism is 
frequently applied to this Catholic movement, 
there is, strictly speaking, no socialism init. In 
theology, ethics, philosophy; in spirit, method, 
aim, organized socialism is the antithesis of the 
Catholic movement. The Church has formally 
condemned organized socialism and organized 
socialists have strongly condemned the Church. 
That both should feel a common impulse to uplift 
man does not justify one in attempting to identify 
them. Nor is the name Christian socialism prop- 
erly to be applied to the Catholic movement. 
The aim, method, and theology of Christian so- 
cialism as developed in England are quite unlike 
those of the movement fostered in Catholic 
Europe. There is much sympathy with the 
claims and institutions of organized labor; in 
many points the two movements are identical. 
The Church is more given to personal idealism 
than to institutional idealism. This trait seems 
to govern her relations with reform movements, 
and it marks her place as unique among the re- 
form forces of the time. 

LITERATURE.—The literature created by the 
Catholic reform movement in Europe is enor- 
mous, and much of it shows a very high order of 
ability and insight. First in the order of au- 
thority come the encyclicals of Leo XIII, and 
the Motu Proprio of Pius X. printed herewith, 
since it contains the latest official summary of 
principles to guide the Catholic movement. 
Numberless weekly and monthly publications 
are issued; many treatises on the fundamental 
principles of property, justice; on the family, the 
State, on the social question, social ethics, are to 
be found. Reports of congresses, declarations of 
principles, addresses by leaders exist in abun- 
dance. Every phase of the whole situation is 
thus lighted up and the movement is equipped 
admirably. 

The Catholic reform movement has not reached 
great proportions in the United States or England, 
owing to the circumstances of national and re- 
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organized labor, minimum wage, and 
reform activity in general. In the U.S. Cardinal 
Gibbons, by defense of the Knights of Labor 
against suspicion in Rome, paved the way for a 
literature and sympathy with organized labor, 
which have developed to fair proportions. One 
meets declarations of principles on social re- 
form in meetings of many Catholic societies, 
and of the American Federation of Catholic So- 
cieties. In Catholic congresses, such as those held 
in Baltimore in 1889 and in Chicago in 1903, 
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resolutions are adopted but they rarely lead to 
definite action. Whatever the theoretical, lit- 
erary, or local features of reform be in the U.S., 
the movement is not a national power nor even a 
vital element in the national life of the Catholic 
Church in this country. There is no whole plan of 
social reconstruction advocated as is the case in 
Europe. Expressions of view are usually con- 
fined to definite repudiation of socialism and gen- 
eral appeals to the sense of Christian duty. 

DocuMEntTs.— The authoritative principles 
which are formally stated for the guidance of the 
Catholic reform movement are found in the Motu 
Proprio of Pius X. issued Dec. 18, 1903. Omit- 
ting a few paragraphs which have reference to 
Italy, it is printed herewith, the translation being 
taken from The Dolphin, Feb., tgo04: 


Our illustrious predecessor, Leo XIII., of holy memory, 
traced out luminously the rules that must be followed in the 
Christian movement among the people in the great encyclicals 
Quod Apostolici Muneris of Dec. 28, 1878; Rerum Novarum of 
May 15s, 1891; and Graves de Communi of Jan. 18, 1901; and 
further in a particular Instruction emanating from the Sacred 
Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs of Jan. 
27, 1902. 

And we, realizing, as did our predecessor, the great need 
that the Christian movement among the people be rightly 
governed and conducted, desire to have those most prudent 
rules exactly and completely fulfilled, and to provide that no- 
body may dare depart from them in the smallest particulars. 
Hence, to keep them more vividly present before people’s 
minds, we have deemed it well to summarize them in the fol- 
lowing articles, which will constitute the fundamental plan of 
Catholic popular movement. 

I. Human society, as established by God, is composed of 
unequal elements, just as the different parts of the human 

body are unequal; to make them all equal is 

impossible, and would mean the destruction of 
Fundamental prema rats (Encyclical, Quod A postolici 

: uneris. 

Regulations II. The equality existing among the vari- 
ous social members consists only in this: that 
all men have their origin in God the Creator, 
have been redeemed by Jesus Christ, and are to be judged 
and rewarded or punished by God exactly according to their 
merits or demerits. (Encyclical, Quod A postolict Munerts.) 

III. Hence it follows that there are, according to the ordi- 
nance of God, in human society princes and subjects, masters 
and proletariat, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, nobles 
and plebeians, all of whom, united in the bonds of love, are to 
help one another to attain their last end in heaven, and their 
material and moral welfare here on earth. (Encyclical, Quod 
A postolici Muneris.) 

IV. Of the goods of the earth man has not merely the use 
like the brute creation, but he has also the right of permanent 
proprietorship—and not merely of those things which are 
consumed by use, but also of those things which are not con- 
sumed by use. (Encyclical, Rerum Novarum.) 

V. The right of private property, the fruit of labor or in- 
dustry, or of concession or donation by others, is an incon- 
trovertible natural right; and everybody can dispose reason- 
ably of such property as he thinks fit, (Encyclical, Rerum 
Novarum. 

VI. To heal the breach between rich and poor, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between justice and charity. There can 
be no claim for redress except when justice is violated. (En- 
cyclical, Rerum Novarum.) 


OBLIGATIONS OF JUSTICE 


VII. The following are obligations of justice binding on the 
roletariat and the workingman: To perform fully and faith- 
ully the work which has been freely and, according to equity, 
agreed upon; not to injure the property or outrage the person 
of masters; even in the defense of their own rights to abstain 
from acts of violence, and never to make mutiny of their 
defense. (Encyclical, Rerum Novarum.) 

VIII. The following are obligations of justice binding on 
capitalists: To pay just wages to their working men; not to 
injure their just savings by violence or fraud, or by overt or 
covert usuries; not to expose them to corrupting seductions 
and danger of scandal; not to alienate them from the spirit of 
family life and from love of economy; not to impose on them 
labor beyond their strength, or unsuitable for their age or sex. 
(Encyclical, Rerum Novarum.) 

IX. It is an obligation forthe rich and those who own prop- 
erty to succor the poor and the indigent, according to the 
precepts of the Gospel. This obligation is so grave that on 
the day of judgment special account will be demanded of its 
fulfilment, as Christ Himself has said (Matthew 25). (En- 
cyclical, Rerum Novarum.) ‘ 

X. The poor should not be ashamed of their poverty, nor 


disdain the charity of the rich, for they should have especially 
in view Jesus the Redeemer, who, tho He might have been 
born in riches, made Himself poor in order that He might en- 
noble poverty and enrich it with merits beyond price for 
heaven. (Encyclical, Rerum Novarum.) 

XI. For the settlement of the social question much can be 
done by the capitalists and workers themselves, by means 
of institutions designed to provide timely aid for the needy 
and to bring together and unite mutually the two classes. 
Among these institutions are mutual aid societies, various 

kinds of private insurance societies, orphanages for the 

young, and, above all, associations among the different trades 
and professions. (Encyclical, Rerum Novarum.) 

(II. This end is especially aimed at by the movement of 

Christian popular action of Christian Democracy in its many 

and varied branches. But Christian Democ- 

racy must be taken in the sense already 


Christian authoritatively defined. Totally different 
Demoocrac rom the movement known as Social Democ- 
Y racy, it has forits basis the principles of Cath- 


olic faith and morals—especially of not 
injuring in any way the inviolable right of 
private property. (Encyclical, Graves de Communi.) 

XIII. Moreover, Christian Democracy must have nothing 
to do with politics, and never be able to serve political ends or 
parties; this is not its field; but it must be a beneficent move- 
ment for the people, and founded on the law of nature and the 
precepts of the Gospel. (Encyclical, Graves de Communi, In- 
structions of the 5. Cong. for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs.) Christian Democrats in Italy must abstain from 
participating in any political action—this is under present 
circumstances forbidden to every Catholic for reasons of the 
highest order. (Instructions as cited.) 

V. In performing its functions, Christian Democracy is 
bound most strictly to depend upon ecclesiastical authority, 
and to offer full submission and obedience to the bishops and 
those who represent them. There is no meritorious zeal or 
sincere piety in enterprises, however beautiful and good in 
themselves, when they are not approved by the pastor. (En- 
cyclical, Graves de Communi.) 

XV. In order that the Christian Democratic movement in 
Italy may be united in its efforts, it must be under the direc- 
tion of the Association of Catholic Congresses and Committees 
which during many years of fruitful labor has deserved so well 
of Holy Church, and t6 which Pius IX. and Leo XIII., of holy 
memory, entrusted the charge of directing the whole Catholic 
movement, always, of course, under the auspices and guid- 
ance of the bishops. (Encyclical, Graves de Communi.) 

XVI. Catholic writers must, in all that touches religious 
interests and the action of the Church in society, subject 
3 themselves entirely in intellect and will, like 
the rest of the faithful, to their bishops and to 
the Roman Pontiff. They must, above all, 
take care not to anticipate the judgments of 
the Holy See in this important matter. (In- 
struction as cited.) 

XVII. Christian Democratic writers must, 
like all other Catholic writers, submit to the previous exam- 
ination of the Ordinary all writings which concern religion, 
Christian morals, and natural ethics, by virtue of the Con- 
stitution Officiorum et Munerum (Art. 41). By the same 
constitution ecclesiastics must obtain the previous consent of 
the Ordinary for publication of writings of a merely technical 
character. (Instruction.) 

XVIII. They must, moreover, make every effort and every 
sacrifice to insure that charity and harmony may reign among 
them. When causes of disagreement arise, they should, in- 
stead of printing anything on the matter in the papers, refer 
it to the ecclesiastical authority, which will then act with 
justice. And when taken to task by the ecclesiastical au- 
thority, let them obey promptly without evasion or public 
complaints—the right to appeal to a higher authority being 
understood when the case requires it; and it should be made 
inthe right way. (Instruction.) 

XIX. Finally, let Catholic writers take care, when defend- 
ing the cause of the proletariat and the poor, not to use lan- 
guage calculated to inspire aversion among the people of the 
upper classes of society. Let them refrain from speaking of 
redress and justice when the matter comes within the domain 
of charity only, as has been explained above. Let them 
remember that Jesus Christ endeavored to unite all men in 
the bond of mutual love, which is the perfection of justice 
and which carries with it the obligation of working for the 
welfare of one another. (Instruction.) 

The foregoing fundamental rules we of our owninitiativeand 
with certain knowledge do renew by our apostolic authority 
in all their parts, and we ordain that they be transmitted to 
all Catholic committees, societies, and unions of every kind. 
All these societies are to keep them exposed in their rooms and 
to have them read frequently at their meetings. We ordain, 
moreover, that Catholic papers publish them in their entirety 
and make declaration of their observance of them—and, in 
fact, observe them religiously; failing to do this they are to 
be gravely admonished, and if they do not then amend, let 
them be interdicted by ecclesiastical authority. 

But as words and energetic action are of no avail unless 
preceded, accompanied, and followed constantly by example, 
the necessary characteristic which should shine forth in all 
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the members of every Catholic association is that of openly 
manifesting their faith by the holiness of their lives, by the 
spotlessness of their morals, and by the scrupulous observ- 
ance of the laws of God and of the Church. And this because 
it is the duty of every Christian, and alsoin order that he who 
stands against us may blush, having nothing evil to say of us. 
(Tit. 2:8.) From this solicitude of ours for the common 
good of Catholic action, especially in Italy, we hope, through 
the blessing of God, to reap abundant and happy fruits. 


The following declaration, made a few years 
since in Germany, is indorsed by the best known 
and ablest Catholic students and writers on 
social reform. It states the ultimate ideal as 
well as the actual reforms favored. It may be 
taken as fairly representative: 


The anti-Christian ideas of liberalism on the unlimited 
liberty of man and the unrestricted right of property have 
caused serious disturbance in the actual social and economic 
order, These principles worked into legislation have re- 
sulted in the domination of the economically stronger and in 
the misunderstanding of the dignity and rights of labor which 
they have abandoned to the caprice of capital. They have 
almost entirely destroyed the stability of the middle class; 
they have caused an accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
a small number and the impoverishment of the great majority, 
making almost impossible the material well-being of the 
laboring classes. 

Catholic sociologists regard that situation as unhealthy, 
untenable, threatening society with ruin, and they hold that 
it urgently demands a remedy. 

They reject the ideas and principles of liberalism which 
have caused the situation. They reject as well the tendencies 
of socialism, which would take away private ownership of the 
means of production and transfer it to society, because they 
are in contradiction with the natural right of man to acquire 
property for himself, because they dishonor man and make 
impossible the peace and prosperity of society. They believe 
that the social evils of the present day can be remedied only 
by the application of the principles of Christianity to eco- 
nomic life, as exposed in the encyclicals of the sovereign pon- 
tiff on the Christian constitution of states and the condition 
of the laboring class. They hold it to be one of the most 
important missions of well-regulated civil society to protect 
the material interests of all in a way to favor the inherent 
desire of human nature for liberty and independence. To 
accomplish that purpose they recommend a more equitable 
distribution of profits and of private property for the ad- 
vantage of a middle class comprizing the largest possible 
number of citizens. As one of the most efficacious means for 
the reconstruction and preservation of an independent middle 
class, they propose the organization of professional interests 
into different states (états) for the protection and develop- 
ment of common and of particular interests. 

All Catholic sociologists set up as the end of their social 
reform efforts a professional organization of society on the 
basis of Christian principle, adapted to actual economic and 
social conditions, with rights guaranteed by the constitution 
to the states; autonomy of administration and representation 
of their interests in the legislative body. 

To facilitate the gradual accomplishment of this desider- 
atum, the undersigned demand that the State protect and 
favor all efforts based on principles of justice and Christian 
charity—to organize into corporations the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, commercial, and liberal professions. 


The document then summarizes the actual 
demands made to meet present abuses. In the 
interests of agriculture, demand is made for cor- 
porate organizations of farmers, thorough regu- 
lation of credit, inheritance, landholdings, spec- 
ulation. For protection of industry, the signers 
favor obligatory incorporation of trades, legal 
regulation of proof of skill, of apprentices, legal 
demarcation of trades. As regards greater in- 
dustrial enterprises, demand is made for guar- 
anty of capacity and character of those in 
charge, of sanitary conditions, and of rights of 
surrounding population. Laws for general pro- 
tection of laborers, to secure just wages, stable 

occupation, reduction of hours of 

Miaunvas labor, suppression of work of mar- 

Advocatea Ti&4,women, and restriction of work 
of girls and children; regulation and 
inspection of domestic labor when 
done for commerce; guaranty of the right of 
laborers to organize; creation of organizations 
including employers and employed. In the in- 
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terests of commerce, the document favors meas- 
ures to guarantee the moral character and ability 
of those engaging in business; suppression of un- 
fair competitive methods; rigid control of specu- 
lation. Among measures of a general character 
favored are these: efficient protection of the Sun- 
day; suppression of vagrancy and of usury; in- 
come tax; municipal employment bureaus; crea- 
tion of associations to build working men’s homes. 
The document concludes: ‘‘May the world be con- 
vinced of the urgent need of organization of so- 
ciety on a professional Christian basis. May the 
State take in hand at once the accomplishment 
of effective reform to obviate an imminent catas- 
trophe, to promote the welfare of the laboring 
class, for the glory and blessing of the country.” 

The Count de Mun, best known of French 
Catholic leaders, summarizes the Catholic posi- 
tion as follows: 


The ensemble of our demands should tend to assure to the 

eople the enjoyment of essential pe pire misunderstood by 
individualism; legal representation of their interests and ne- 
cessities in place of pure numerical representation; the pres- 
ervation of the home and family life; a wage which will sup- 
port the worker's family; protection against insecurity due 
to accident, illness, unemployment, and old age; insurance 
against inevitable helplessness; profit-sharing and joint 
ownership of capital; protection against speculation and 
stock-jobbing. . . . Two agencies should unite to realize 
this program: professional organization and legislation. 

These reforms would be vain, inefficient, or impossible if 
they were not founded on Christian education, which is the 
basis of morality; on the teaching of the catechism, which 
leads one to know and respect the rights of God; single guar- 
anty of the rights of man; on the doctrine of the Gospel 
which teaches the practise of reciprocal duties as well as re- 
spect for natural nghts, which commands men to love one 
another and makes of charity a duty as well as justice, which 
shows to the poor as to the rich, above and beyond the legit- 
imate pursuit of material things, their immortal destiny as 
the supreme end of life, and shows them voluntary sacrifice as 
the means to attain it; if they are not founded, last of all, on 
the liberty of the Church, a condition essential to its aposto- 
late, to its work of enlightenment and mercy, to its entire 
moral and material influence. 


WitiiaM J. Kersy. 

REFERENCES: Papal documents referred to; Turman, Le 
Catholicisme Sociale, an excellent summary of doctrines, 
bibliography and documents, used freely in this exposi- 
tion; Hitze, Kapital und Arbeit (in French translation 
also), an able critique and plan of social reconstruction; 
von Kettler, Die Grossen Sozialen Fragen der Gegenwart und 
Die Arbeiter Frage und das Christenthum, containing the 
pies ke beeing of theauthor’s views; De Mun, Discourses, 
5 vols. 


ROME: Rome, in political science, may be 
said in a large degree to stand in philosophical 
antithesis to Athens. As in Greek political 
thought, the individual is conceived as spring- 
ing from the State, in Rome, to a large extent, so 
far as its foundation was philosophically ana- 
lyzed at all, the State is considered to spring from 
the individual. Philosophically Rome was indi- 
vidualistic where Athens was socialistic. Un- 
doubtedly this distinction must not be prest too 
far; neither city consistently developed its basic 
thought into either socialism or individualism. 
Rome especially was practical and utilitarian 
tather than theoretic. Nevertheless, it is to 
Rome rather than to Greece that we go to find the 
beginnings of the modern individualistic theory 
of natural rights developed by Locke, Hobbes, 
Rousseau, Jefferson, and all individualists which 
conceives of the State as a compact or creation in 
some form of individual wills, so that we say that 
governments only derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. It was Rome that 
first developed the distinction between the jus gen- 
tium and the jus civile. (See NaTuRAL RIGHTS.) 
It is to the Roman jurisconsults that we mainly 
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go for the foundation principles of modern juris- 
prudence. 

It works out continually in Roman history. 
Roman history may be said to be one long strug- 
gle of individuals or groups of individuals contest- 
ing for their rights. Families, tribes, gentes, 

lebeians, patricians, each struggle for their own. 
Waving thrown off their kings, out of this indi- 
vidualistic political competition, the strongest 
survive. A steadily lessening number of individ- 
uals wield the power as their rivals go down in 
the struggle. Thus we have the plebiscite, the 
comitia centuriata, tribunes, quastors, decem- 
virs, censors, curules, consuls, triumvirs—finally 
Cesar, the one man—a tumultous stream, with 
many windings but one general course. Out of 
the individualistic basis, the struggle for rights, 
came at last the strong man and the death of 
freedom, even as in Athens, while she held to her 
State basis, came the greatest amount of individ- 
uality the world has ever known. (See ATHENS.) 

Yet even the Cesar ruled and issued edicts 
and built his monuments in the name of the 
Senate and people of Rome (S. P. 2 R.). The 
forms of individualistic freedom were preserved 
long after the actuality had departed. ‘‘The 
various offices of the republic were not annihi- 
lated but gradually concentrated in a single man”’ 
(Lecky, ‘‘ History of European Worlds,” vol. i, 
chap. ii.). 

Yet Rome very slightly developed her politics 
in conscious thought. She adopted Greek ideas 
and gave them a twist and a development they 
had never known. Her genius was practical con- 
structive military rather than philosophic. Po- 
lybius in his analysis of the Roman Constitution 
and Cicero in his presentations of Greek thought 
are almost the only Roman writers on political 
science. In political economy they did even less. 


In spite of their practical views of life and utilitarianism, 
they produced no highly developed system of manufacture or 
exchange. The agricultural habits of the first Romans soon 

gave place, through the increase of militarism, 

é to an extensive system of slave-labor. Large 
Economics estates took the place of small holdings, and 
drove the peasant proprietor to the city 

streets. Commerce and industry were re- 

arded by the free citizen with contempt, and even the noblest 
ees were not free from this disdain of manual labor. 

Some signs of economic thought are to be found in the wri- 

tings of the philosophers and jurists; but most of their ideas 

were taken from the Greeks, and none of their original con- 
ceptions are of much scientific value. The philosophic 
writers express the general feeling of industrial decay, and 
the increasing tendency toward luxury and immorality. 

To be sure the virtues and pleasures of rural life and agri- 

culture are much dwelt upon, but chiefly with no higher pur- 

pose than to glorify the hardihood of the early Romans. As 
to the social evils which surrounded them they were very 

largely indifferent and short-sighted, Pliny, ‘‘ The Elder’’ (23— 

79) who is not so much an independent thinkeras an Encyclo- 

edist, in his ‘Natural History” favors agriculture on the 
large scale, but protests against the slave-tilled latifundia. 

He expresses a preference for barter rather than for a money 

exchange, and deplores the use of gold. Varro and Columella 

are to be credited with having perceived the superiority of 
free labor to that of slaves; and, together with Cato, they 
advocate a return to agriculture as the best means to avert 
the flood of corruption and immorality which was then felt to 
be approaching the empire. Cicero translated Xenophon’s 

““Economics’’ and also praised agriculture. 

As to the general principles of industrial progress they have 
little to say. In general, the Roman theorists agreed with 
the Grecians in disapproving of interest, Cato going so far as 
to liken it to murder. In B.c. 341 the taking of interest was 
entirely forbidden by the Genucian Law. 

Both Greeks and Romans approached social problems from 
the political rather than the economic side. olitical econ- 
omy is necessarily a modern science. 

REFERENCES: Development of the Roman Constitution, by Am- 
brose Tighe; History of the Roman People, by C, Seignobes; 
History of Rome (Fr.), by J, V. Duruy; The City-State, by 
es Mf owler; History of European Morals, by Lecky 

vol. i.). 
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ROOSEVELT, THEODORE: Twenty-sixth 
President of the United States; born in New 
York City, 1858. From private schools in New 
York he went to Harvard University and grad- 
uated in 1880. Traveling in Europe and making 
hunting expeditions in the West, he returned to 
New York and took part in the politics of his own 
ward. He was sent to the Assembly in 1883, 
1884, and 1885, where he made a record as an in- 
dependent Republican and a relentless foe of 
political jobbery and corruption. He procured 
the Roosevelt investigation and some administra- 
tive reforms. In 1886 he was unsuccessful Re- 
publican candidate for mayor against Abram S. 
Hewitt and Henry George. In 1889 he was ap- 
pointed Civil Service Commissioner and threw 
himself actively into the work, which he con- 
tinued till 1895, when he became president of the 
New York City Police Board, thinking that the 
““storm center’’ was there. By his vigorous en- 
forcement of Sunday-closing laws he made many 
friends and bitter enemies. In 1897 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy, which 
position he resigned in 1898 to help organize the 
First U. S. Cavalry Volunteers (Rough Riders), 
which distinguished itself for gallantry in the 
Spanish War. The same year he was elected 
Governor of New York State, Jan., 1899, to Dec., 
1900. In 1900 he was nominated vice-president 
by the Republican Party and elected. On the 
death of McKinley, Sept. 14, 1901, he became 
president, and was reelected to a second term in 
1904. He has been aggressive for the reforms he 
believes necessary, in the controlling of the mon- 
opolies by the federal government and in giving 
““a square deal’’ to all. (For his views, see Rr- 
PUBLICAN Party.) Besides writing upon the 
West and hunting trips, his main works have 
been ‘‘Naval War of 1812”’ (1881); ‘‘The Win- 
ning of the West’’ (4 vols., 1889-95); ‘‘ History 
of New York” (1890); ‘‘ Essays on Practical Poli- 
tics’’ (1892); ‘‘American Ideals and Other Es- 
says’”’ (1897); ‘‘The Strenuous Life’’ (1900). Ad- 
dress: The White House, Washington. Summer 
residence, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y. 


ROSCHER, WILHELM GEORG FRIEDRICH: 
Philosopher; economist; born 1817, in Hanover; 
studied at Géttingen and Berlin. In 1838 took 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at Gottingen, 
where, in 1840, he became privat-docent for his- 
tory and economics. In 1843 he was appointed 
extraordinary, and 1844, ordinary professor. In 
1848 he was called to Leipsic, where he re- 
mained, tho repeated calls came from other uni- 
versities—Munich, Vienna, and Berlin—till his 
death in 1894. 

Dr. Roscher achieved a lasting fame as the 
founder of the historical school of political econ- 
omy, and many learned associations have de- 
lighted to do him honor. Professor Cohn says of 
him: 

In the foremost rank we must place a man, who shortly 
before had acquired a reputation by a philological-historical 
work, and then turned to political economy, Wilhelm Roscher. 
His ‘‘ Vorlesungen tiber Staatswirthschaft nach geschichtlicher 
Methode”’ (Lectures on State Economy on Historical Method) 
were only the outlines of his lectures . . . but the one happy 
analogy by which Roscher applied the results of the historical 
school to political economy was a scientific achievement. The 
conclusions which he drew from this analogy, in regard to the 
mission of the historical school of political economy, are the 
same which the historical school of law had drawn for their 
science a generation previous—even his quotations from Jus- 
tus Méser and Bacon are borrowed from Savigny; neverthe- 
less, the service he rendered to our science is a great and last- 
ing one, 
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Roscher’s conclusions as to the mission of political economy 
were a: follows: 

(1) The study of the economy of the State is a political 
science, whose mission is to understand men, and control 
men. ... (2) We need an investigation of the earlier stages 
of civilization in order to understand the nature of modern 
civilization; and further of (3) the economic development of 
different nations, with especial reference to the nations of 
classic antiquity, whose development lies before us in its 
totality. (4) Out of all this arises the practical demand which 
the science makes upon us, viz.: the task of constructing 
modern measures of economic policy onan historical basis, or, 
in other words, learning what is suited for the present time by 
studying the historical growth of individual institutions. 


Author: ‘“‘Grundriss zu Vorlesungen iber die 
Staatswirthschaft nach geschichtlicher Methode’” ; 
“System der Volkswirthschaft,” vol. i.; ‘‘Die 
Grundlagen der Nationalokonomik,” vol. ii.; 
“‘Nationalokonomie des Akerbaues und der 
verwandten Urproduktionszweige,’’ vol. iii., 
‘‘Nationaldkonomie des Handels und Gewerbe- 
fleisses,’’ vol. iv.; “‘System der Finanzwissen- 
schaft’’; ‘‘Ansichten der Volkswirthschaft aus 
dem geschichtlichen Standpunkte.” 


ROSS, EDWARD ALSWORTH: American so- 
ciologist and publicist; born Virden, IIl., 1866. 
Graduate Coe College, 1886; taught at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, 1886-88; University of Berlin, 1888- 
1890. Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 1891; 
professor economics and social science, Indiana 
University, 1891-92; University associate, Cor- 
nell University, 1892-93; professor Stanford 
University, 1893-1900; studied abroad, 1898-99; 
professor University of Nebraska, t1g901-6; 
professor of sociology at University of Wisconsin, 
1906. Professor Ross holds neither to individ- 
ualism nor to collectivism, but avows as his creed 
social energism of which the cardinal points are: 
minimization of wasteful conflict, maximization 
of cooperation, unleashing of human energy, 
diffusion of security, socialization of the higher 
goods of civilization, and conscious acceleration of 
progress. Author of “Sinking Funds’’; ‘‘ Honest 
Dollars’’; ‘‘Social Control’’; ‘‘The Foundations 
- _Sociology.’’ Address: University, Madison, 

is. 


ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES: Philosopher of 
the naturalistic school; born of French parentage, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1712. His mother dying 
when he was very young, his dissipated father 
abandoned him and he was taken charge of by a 
relative and placed under the tutorship of a clergy- 
man at Bossey. In his twelfth year he was ap- 
prenticed to a notary, anda year later to an en- 
graver; in 1728 he ran away, and in Savoy came 
under the protection of Mme. de Warens, but soon 
left and went through a variety of experiences, for 
ashort time footman to Mme. de Vercellis in Turin. 
Later he returned to Mme. de Warens and became 
her lover as well as her protégé. His tendency to 
wander took him away from her; returning to find 
her gone, he resumed his wanderings and adven- 
tures; in 1732 he went to Paris and secured a posi- 
tion in the service of Sardinia, but found Mme. de 
Warens again and was installed in her household, 
and when his health failed he went with her to 
Chambray, passing the time with music and read- 
ing. In1741 he returned to Paris, read a paper on 
the theory of music before the Academy of Sciences, 
but being unfavorably received he became for 
a year and a half secretary to M. de Montagne, 
French ambassador at Venice. He came back to 
Paris, still a wanderer, now and again led into im- 
morality, yet making friends and earning a pre- 
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carious living by copying music and ‘acting as 
secretary to Mme. Dapin. At this time he mar- 
ried a servant girl, Thérése Levasseur. Five 
children were born to them; all were committed 
to the foundling hospital. He now gained some 
literary notoriety. Diderot accepted him as a 
contributor to his ‘‘Encyclopédie.’’ In 1749 he 
won the prize offered by the Academy of Dijon 
for an essay on the effect of the progress of civili- 
zation, arguing the superiority of the state of 
nature. Its publication in 1750 made him 
famous. 

He embraced the Catholic faith in 1754; he 
returned to Protestantism and went to Geneva 
as a free citizen; in 1756 returned to Paris and oc- 
cupied the ‘‘Hermitage”’ for a year, during which 
time he wrote ‘‘La Nouvelle Héloise.’”’ He quar- 
reled with his friends and left, going to Mont- 
morency. Here he wrote against the drama, 
attacking alsq Voltaire and Diderot. In 1762 
he produced at Amsterdam ‘‘Le Contrat Social,”’ 
for which he received 1,000 louis, and the same 
year ‘‘Emile,”’ a treatise on education, for which 
he received 6,000 louis. He was now generally 
attacked, by the Conservatives for his ‘‘Le Con- 
trat Social,’ by the moralists for his ‘‘Nouvelle 
Héloise,’”’ by the Church for his ‘‘Emile.” In 
1762 he fled from a threatened arrest and escaped 
to Switzerland and then to Prussia, where Fred- 
erick II. seemed willing to protect him, and 
whence he wrote letters denouncing his enemies. 
Here he was attacked by the populace and he fled 
to Isle St. Pierre in the Lake of Burme till ordered 
to leave by the Swiss Government. He event- 
ually went, invited by David Hume, to England, 
which he reached in 1766. Partly lionized, 
partly condemned in London, he went to Derby- 
shire, where he wrote most of his ‘‘Confessions.”’ 
He quarreled with Hume and other English 
friends, and made to believe that he was being 
plotted against by the King of Prussia he fled to 
France in 1767, where he wandered from place to 
place, finishing his ‘‘Confessions,’’ at last going 
to Paris and earning a living by copying music. 
He was welcomed and aided by the Marquis de 
Mirabeau and others, but quarreled with all 
friends and was thought by some to be at this 
time half insane; he died in a fit of apoplexy, 
July 2, 1778, leaving many smaller writings be- 
sides the above-mentioned works and a mass of 
correspondence. 

(For a review of his social teachings, see article 
NATURAL RIGHTS.) 


ROWNTREE, BENJAMIN SEEBOHM: Manu- 
facturer; writer; born 1871, York, England; edu- 
cated at the Friends’ School, York; studied chem- 
istry at Owen’s College. Actively engaged in 
business, as well as in social and political work, 
Mr. Rowntree’s sympathies are with the advanced 
radical section in English politics. He firmly be- 
lieves that a deepening of the spiritual life of the 
nation is an absolutely necessary and essential 
condition to any permanently effective social re- 
form. Author: ‘Poverty’; ‘‘A Study of Town 


Life’; ‘‘Betting and Gambling: a National 
Evil.’’ Address: The Homestead, Clifton, York, 
England. 


ROWLANDS, JAMES: Member British Par- 
liament, of the Labor Party for Dartford, Kent; 
born 1851; had an elementary education; became 
a watch-case maker, and a freeman of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company. He was the pioneer and later 
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the secretary of the Leasehold Enfranchisement 
Association; an honorary secretary of the Land 
Law Reform Association. He is a member of the 
National Liberal Club. He was returned to Par- 
liament in 1906 chiefly by the Labor vote, assisted 
by the Liberals. Address: 119, Mercer’s Road, 
Tufnell Park, N. London, England. 


ROYCROFTERS: An industrial community at 
East Aurora, N. Y., organized in 1895 by Elbert 
Hubbard (q. v.). The community has a capital 


stock of $300,000, fully paid in, and a membership 


of 500 people, 100 of whom are stockholders in the 
institution. ‘The rest enjoy the various privi- 
leges that the community affords, such as ad- 
mission to lectures, classes, musicals, and the use 
of the library and art gallery. 

The Roycrofters manufacture artistic books, 
terra-cotta, ornamental iron-work, and furniture. 

The community also raises most that it needs 
for food. (For its profit-sharing plan, see Hus- 
BARD, ELBERT). 


RUGE, ARNOLD: Professor; revolutionist; 
born Bergen, island of Rigen, 1802. He studied 
philology and philosophy at Halle, Jena, and 
Heidelberg; in 1824 he was imprisoned for five 
years at Colberg, for membership in a secret politi- 
cal society; 1831 he was appointed professor of 
esthetics at Halle, and attracted much attention 
as a philosophical critic; 1843 he joined Karl 
Marx (q. v.) in Paris, and they published the 
“Deutsch-franzésische Jahrbticher.”’ He was 
elected to the German Parliament in 1848, and 
the same year founded the paper Reform at Berlin. 
This was soon supprest, and after attempts at 
revolutionary intrigue in Dresden and Carlsruhe 
he went to London in 1849 and formed a Euro- 
pean Democratic committee with Ledru-Rollin 
and Mazzini in London. He died at Brighton, 
1880. Besides the above-mentioned works he 

ublished ‘‘Zwei Jahre in Paris’’; ‘‘Poetische 
ilder’’ and ‘‘Politische Bilder’’; ‘‘Unser Sys- 
tem’’; ‘‘Ausfritherer Zeit’’; ‘‘Manifest an das 
deutsche Volk.” 


RUSH, BENJAMIN: Abolitionist; born By- 
berry, near Philadelphia, 1746. He studied med- 
icine in Philadelphia, Edinburgh, London, and 
Paris; began practise in Philadelphia in 1769, and 
made professor of chemistry in the medical college 
there. In the provincial conference in Pennsyl- 
vania he moved the resolution to formulate its 
sentiments for a Declaration of Independence; 
chosen to the Continental Congress; became one 
of the signers to the Declaration of Independence. 
Dr. Rush was made surgeon-general of the middle 
department of the army, and soon after physician- 
general. 

In 1778 he resigned his position because of 
wrongs done to the soldiers in regard to the 
hospital stores, and resumed practise in Phila- 
delphia. About 1785 he planned there the first 
dispensary in the United States. 

In the state convention he was a stanch sup- 
porter of the federal constitution. He was a 
member of the convention of Pennsylvania to 
form a state constitution. 

While the yellow fever prevailed in 1793, Dr. 
Rush was estimated by Dr. Ramsay to have saved 
6,000 persons in Philadelphia from death by that 
disease. He received many honors therefor from 
Europe as well as America. He was president of 
the Society for the Abolition of Slavery and of 
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many other moral and religious societies, and a 
frequent writer on reform themes. Treasurer of 
the U.S. Mint from 1799 till his death in 1813. 


RUSKIN, JOHN: Born in London, 1819, the 
son of a wealthy wine merchant. He was edu- 
cated at home and at Christ Church, Oxford. He 
then devoted himself to painting, under J. D. 
Harding and Copley Fielding. In 1843 he pub- 
lished the first volume of ‘‘Modern Painters,” 
the noted defense of Turner’s art. He published 
the second volume in 1846, and the remaining 
volumes in 1856 and 1860, after a residence in 
Italy and a careful study of Italian art. In 1849 
appeared the ‘‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
and from 1851 to 1853 the three volumes of the 
“Stones of Venice.” In 1869 he was elected 
Slade professor of fine arts at Oxford, and reelect- 
ed in 1876 and 1883; failing health compelled him 
to resign in 1884, since when he lived in retirement 
at Brantwood, Coniston. His first writing on 
economic subjects was ‘‘Unto this Last,’’ essays 
republished from the Cornhill Magazine in 1862. 
This, with ‘‘“Munera Pulveris’’ (1862-63), ‘‘The 
Crown of Wild Olive’”’ (1866), and the letters to 
working men, ‘‘Fors Clavigera”’ (1871-84), em- 
body his economic teachings. He and Carlyle 
may be said to be the prophets of the modern 
English Socialist movement. 

The essence of his social teaching may, perhaps, 
be put in one of his own phrases: ‘‘There is no 
wealth but life; life including all its powers of love, 
of joy, and of admiration.”’ 

From this teaching springs all else. Because 
noble life is wealth it follows, with Ruskin, that 
that country is richest which nourishes the great- 
est number of noble and happy human beings; 
that that man is wealthiest who, having perfected 
the functions of his own life to the utmost, has 
also the widest helpful influence, both personal 
and by means of his possessions, over the lives of 
others. 

Moreover, because life is wealth, it follows that 
only that which contributes life has a right to re- 
turn in wealth; hence interest, the return of money 
for the use of dead money, is wrong—only those 
have a right to share in the products of industry 
who have put into the operation some industry 
themselves, some outgo of their own life. 

These two conceptions, the law of wealth and 
the law of service, run through all of Ruskin’s 
works. He teaches that wealth is ‘‘the possession 
of the valuable by the valiant’’; that service bids 
English men and women to become ‘“‘Soldiers of 
the Plowshare as well as Soldiers of the Sword.” 

Ruskin taught from these principles, first, the 
law of “‘ Property to whom proper’’—or that land 
and tools belong to those who can use them; 
secondly, that he who can, should use his tools— 
use his tools to develop life, the highest life in him- 
self and others; thirdly, that this highest life can 
only be by cooperation instead of by competition, 
the thought of what we can give rather than of 
what we can get, the thought of what we are rather 
than of what we have. This, added to Ruskin’s 
teaching as regards art, constitutes Ruskin’s social 
system. His theory of art and his theory of society 
he never divorces, because they are both part of 
his one theory of life. Of art he taught, first, that 
the life of art is in religion; secondly, that its food 
is in the ocular and passionate love of nature; 
thirdly, that its health is in the humility of its 
artists. Applying this to his social teaching, his 
outcome was that society should be a cooperation 
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or communism of artists, submitting themselves 
humbly to the law of love, and in the joy of 
beauty working to produce the highest and the 
noblest that is in them. 

Ruskin calls himself a communist—in his own 
phrase, ‘“‘the reddest of the red.”” Yet, in equal- 
ity of property he did not believe. In creating 
his St. George’s Guild he distinctly says that there 
should be ‘“‘no equality upon it, but recognition 
of every betterness, and reprobation of every 
worseness.”” He believed in government, in the 
State; in the cooperation of workers in the State; 
in award for worth; he did not believe in interest; 
he did not believe in the capitalist; he was the bit- 
terest foe of the wage system and of the Jatssez- 
faire political economy. 

Ruskin was not, however, a Socialist in all 


things. Politically, he was conservative. His 
socialism was paternal, not fraternal. He would 
not seek for reform through political action. He 


shrank from the rough and prosaic machinery 
of politics. The gospel of art has rarely been 
married to the gospel of the ballot box. Politi- 
cally, Ruskin became reactionary. 

Yet Ruskin attempted the concrete, altho this 
not so much for the value of the concrete itself as 
because, in trying to carry out his ideas, he could 
alone be consistent. His St. George’s Guild was 
an inevitable consequence of his teaching. 

‘‘The more I see of writing,’ he says, “‘the less 
I care for it; one may do more with a man by get- 
ting ten words spoken to him, face to face, than 
by the black-lettering of a whole life’s thought.” 

A valuable account of the Guild may be found 
in Edward Cook’s ‘‘Studies in Ruskin”’: 


“Tt was in May, 1871,’’ says Mr. Cook, ‘“‘that the scheme 
was first made public. In the Fors for that month Mr. Rus- 
kin called on any landlords to come and help him who 
would like better to be served by men than by iron devils, 
and any tenants, and any workmen, who could vow to work 
and live faithfully for the sake of the joy of their home. 
All who joined St. George’s standard were to doas Mr. Rus- 
kin undertook to do; to give the tenth of what they had 
and what they earned, not to emigrate with, but to stay in 
England with, and to make a happy England of her once 
more. 

The Guild had an agricultural, an industrial, and an artistic 
character. On land bought by the Guild, to which Ruskin 
himself largely contributed, an attempt was made to carry 
on an agricultural community according to Ruskin’s ‘‘ Laws of 
Life.” Mr. Cook says of this: 

“The agricultural experiments of the St. George’s Guild 
have not been a brilliant success. Perhaps they have not 
been given a fair chance. Perhaps the times and seasons 
have been unpropitious. But whatever explanations or 
excuses there may be, the fact remains that the St. George’s 
farms have produced very little except a plentiful crop of dis- 
appointments. Mr. Ruskin has drawn many charming pic- 
tures of his ideal settlements; but the realities have for the 
most part been either grim or grotesque, or (more often) both. 
The Guild is, however, the owner of several acres of land in 
different parts of the country, and there is some reason to 
hope that past failures will lead to future successes.” 

Other industrial experiments of Mr. Ruskin have been in 
the way of fostering village industries. He writes: ‘‘ What- 
ever may be the destiny of London, or Paris, or Rome in the 
future, I have always taught that the problem of right organ- 
ization of country life was wholly independent of them.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s aim was not to organize industrial villages, 
but to revive, in existing villages, village industry. 

Foremost in work in this direction stands Mr. Albert Flem- 
ming’s attempt, under Ruskin’s influence, to bring back the 
old industry of the spinning-wheel to the homes and villages 
of Westmoreland. Ina measure it has succeeded, as one can 
see by reading Mr. Flemming’s own account of it, printed in 
“*Studies in Ruskin.” 

Another exveriment was the making of ‘St. George’s 
cloth”’ in the Isle of Man, undertaken with Ruskin’s help by 
Mr. Egbert Rydings. The mill was built in romantic architec- 
ture by the St. George’s Guild, the motive power being water 
and not steam. This still exists, tho it has passed into 
other hands than those of the Guild. 

The main concrete result of the St. George’s Guild has, 
however, not unnaturally, been artistic, in the creation and 
maintenance of the unique and beautiful Ruskin Museum at 
Meresbrook Hall Sheffield, 
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Besides these industrial experiments Ruskin 
largely used his inheritance of some £200,000, by 
aiding Miss Octavia Hill (see TENEMENTs) in her 
model tenement experiments, in making loans 
without interest, and in other philanthropic ways. 


REFERENCE: The Life and Work of John Ruskin, by W. G. 
Collingwood (2 vols., 1893). 


RUSKIN COLLEGE (Oxford, England): A 
workingman’s college, founded 1899, as the result 
of agitation by Walter Vrooman, but soon passing 
out of his hands. Tho started with the aid of 
funds of friends, it has been largely sustained by 
the contributions of working men themselves. 
Says a report of 1904: 

Ninety-five thousand members of the Amalgamated Soci- 
ety of Engineers have raised £1,350 by means of four levies of 
one penny each, and with the amount of their last levy are 
maintaining nine of their members at the college for a year; 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants have devoted 
4300 to the building fund and established three scholar- 
ships; the Northern Counties Weavers have sent sums 
amounting to £90, and have established two scholarships; the 
London Society of Compositors, the Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, and many working-class organizations 
have sent contributions; many of the students who have been 
in residence at Ruskin College were sent and paid for by their 
fellow working men, and there have even been cases in which 
men have undertaken to provide for the wife and children of 
a comrade during his absence at college. 


The college is intended for working men who 
are desirous of taking part in public and social 
work, and the subjects taught bear principally 
upon social and industrial questions—viz., politi- 
cal economy, industrial history, history of social 
movements, citizenship, local government, soci- 
ology, and logic. The work is carried on in two 
ways: (1) by residence at the college, and (2) by 
means of a correspondence school, which enables 
those who cannot leave their work to learn the 
same subjects through the post. The fees for 
residence at Ruskin College are £52 per annum, 
including board, lodging, and tuition. The fees 
for membership of the correspondence school are 
1s. entrance fee and is. per month. The move- 
ment is under the control of a council. 

One distinctive feature of the life at Ruskin 
college is that the men themselves do most of the 
housework, taking their turns at scrubbing 
floors, washing up crockery, etc. There are no 
servants except a cook. 

That the students are genuine working men 
may be seen from the following list of the occu- 
pations of the thirty-four in residence in 1904: 
engineers, 9; miners, 9; weavers, 4; chain maker, 
bricklayer, dock laborer, railway workers, 3; 
clerk, blacksmith, carpenter, boiler-maker, mason, 
cloth-looker, 1 each. Nearly all are members of 
trade organizations, and several hold representa- 
tive positions in their societies. 

At first laughed at in Oxford, the best minds in 
the university soon recognized Ruskin College. 
Men like Dr. Caird, the Master of Balliol; Dr. 
Goudy, the regius professor of civil law, and the 
late Prof. F. York Powell, became members of 
the council of the college, and several of the pro- 
fessors threw open their lectures to the young 
workmen. 

The correspondence department of the Ruskin 
College is quite as remarkable in its way as the 
work among the resident students. By its means 
men and women in all parts of Great Britain and 
in many of the colonies are studying from week 
to week. Printed outlines of the month’s course 
of study are sent to every member, and in addi- 
tion to the text-book, which all study, parallel 
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readings are suggested for those who are able to 
read more widely. 

Principal of Ruskin College, Dennis Hird, M.A.; 
vice-principal, H. B. Lees Smith, M.A.; general 
secretary, Bertram Wilson. 


RUSKIN COOPERATIVE COLONY: In 1893 
Mr. J. A. Wayland, editor of The Coming Nation, 
then published at Greensburg, Ind., with a circu- 
lation of 17,000, conceived the idea of establish- 
ing a cooperative colony to be operated as nearly 
upon the plans laid down in Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking 
Backward” as the present competitive system 
would permit. He proposed to make The Com- 
ing Nation the organ and basis of the movement. 
If the workers, who had pushed the circulation so 
far, would increase it to 100,000, the profits would 
amount to $23,000 a year. This he would turn 
over to an association to buy land and to found 
a cooperative village, to which he would transfer 
the printing plant. Each member, man or wom- 
an, was to have an equal voice, whether con- 
tributing much or little. No one would be 
obliged to work for the community. Every one 
was to be free to do as he or she willed, so long 
as in so doing the equal rights of others were 
not infringed. 

This proposition met with favor. The circula- 
tion of the paper grew rapidly. Steps were taken 
to select a site, and by July 25, 1894, when the 
pease plant was moved to Tennessee City, 

enn., the subscription list had reached 60,000, 
and a Ruskin cooperative association was 
formed under the laws of Tennessee, with Mr. 
Wayland as president. But dissensfons rose 
almost from the start; anarchistic and socialistic 
elements could not combine. Mr. Wayland was 
criticized for selecting the site despite the adverse 
report of his own agent. It certainly was not 
favorable. The circulation of the paper, how- 
ever, grew, and the colonists had to some extent 
to change their ideals. A stock company was or- 
ganized under a mining and manufacturing char- 
ter, the stock limited to $500,000. The actual 
capital was $17,050.40. This included 1,000 
acres of land, the plant of The Coming Nation, 
and contributions from the members. Shares 
were sold to the members at $500 each. Wives of 
charter members were given shares to put them 
on an equal footing with their husbands. Not 
adopting communism, it became necessary to fix 
a wage scale, that all might be able to purchase 
supplies, and dissension arose over this. The 
colony also began to purchase produce of the 
neighboring farmers and sell this at a profit, a 
proceeding much criticized by many in the com- 
munity. Dissensions with Mr. Wayland were 
more serious. Mr. Wayland was determined to 
have full control of the printing plant and The 
Coming Nation or sever his connection with the 
body; so he made a proposition to lease the plant 
and paper on terms which he named, and gave 
the stockholders just fifteen minutes to decide. 
Fearing disaster to the colony should President 
Wayland quit the management of the paper, his 
oe onan was accepted by a vote of 35 to 2. 

ut the vote was a reluctant one, made under 
pressure and afterward regretted. Resigna- 
tions followed thick and fast. Timid members 
withdrew, receiving in all cases the full amount 
paid for their stock. This practise on the part of 
the colony, while indicating a strong desire to 
avoid injustice, was undoubtedly a source of 
weakness, as many members withdrew who would 
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otherwise have remained and become peculiarly 
useful. But, despite withdrawals, the colony 
seemed to be making progress when Mr. Wayland 
made a demand for the ownership of a new 
perfecting press which had cost the association 
$5,000. This was regarded as unjust, and re- 
fused. 

Mr. Wayland left the colony (1895) and started 
The Appeal to Reason, at Girard, Kan., and later 
the colony itself removed to a better site at Cave 
Mills, Tenn., six miles from Tennessee City. 

In less than a year the work of building the new 
homes had been accomplished. But the colo- 
nists were hardly established in their new quarters 
before fresh troubles began. New members had 
come in, and the old charter members began to 
fear that they were to lose control. So they did 
some scheming to retain their places. They re- 
fused to issue stock to the wives of the new mem- 
bers on the same conditions as it was issued to 
their own. 

Feeling became intense and bitter. Finally, the 
“charters,’’ as they were called, resigned in a 
body and helped to elect the most turbulent of 
their opponents, thinking that a short experience 
under the new management would result in a re- 
turn to the old. But this did not happen. The 
Coming Nation, entirely controlled by the editor, 
had for some time been favoring the anarchistic 
policy. Individuals, it taught, should be free to 
do as they pleased, independent of the collectivity. 
Articles were published scathing religion and ex- 
pressing contempt for the marriage bond. When 
a petition, signed by twenty-two members, was 
presented to the board of directors, now con- 
trolled by the charter members, asking that The 
Coming Nation declare itself for socialism and op- 
posed to anarchy, it was promptly tabled. This 
was the beginning of a bitter and relentless con- 
flict between the socialistic and anarchistic ele- 
ments which ended in a series of injunctions, 
most of which failed to hold, but one of which 
(based on the claim that the building of houses 
and the running of schools, a lyceum, and a dining- 
hall were inconsistent with the charter of a mining 
and manufacturing company) resulted in throw- 
ing the colony into the hands of a receiver, and 
stripping it of property valued at $100,000, tho 
the corporation did not owe a dollar. The dis- 
appointed colonists met and organized anew. 
They were able to retain their printing plant and 
some of their personal effects, but ‘‘their land, 
springs, caves, communal house, dwellings, col- 
lege building, and other appurtenances, valued at 
over $100,000, were sold to a company which, it 
is said, included court officers and attorneys who 
figured in the legal proceedings.” 

Over 250 of the colonists, however, unconquer- 
able in spirit, determined to try again. At great 
expense they moved to Duke, Ga., in Ware Coun- 
ty, and with great energy successfully started 
anew, calling it the Ruskin Commonwealth, 
and still publishing The Coming Nation. All the 
members were pledged to the principles of the 
community, which were socialistic, and to an 
obedience to the Golden Rule in word and deed, 
Strenuous endeavor brought considerable suc- 
cess, but gradually members resigned till at last 
the colony was ended. 


RUSSELL, HOWARD H.: Founder of the 
Anti-Saloon League and present state superin- 
tendent of the league in New York State; born 
1855 at Stillwater, Minn. A lawyer in lowa 
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from 1878-84, he prepared for the ministry, and 
was a Congregational clergyman at Kansas City 
and Chicago until May, 1893, when he originated 
and started the Anti-Saloon League in Ohio. He 
has since devoted all his time and talents to the 
spreading of the league throughout the country. 
A federation of the churches against saloons has 
thus been formed in forty-four states and terri- 
tories, with nearly 400 persons employed, and the 
league now raises and expends about $400,000 
per year. Dr. Russell is an optimistic oppor- 
tunist who believes in omnipartizan methods for 
attaining political results, and he firmly trusts the 
power of the Gospel and the churches to reform 
and transform untoward social conditions. He 
received the degree of D.D. in 1897. 

Dr. Russell is author of ‘‘A Lawyer’s Exami- 
nation of the Bible”? and many articles on the 
temperance reform. Address: 110 East 125th 
Street, New York City. 


RUSSIA (see also RusstaN REVOLUTION): An 
autocracy; the present czar, Nicholas II., em- 
peror since 1894, is descended in the female line 
from Michael Romanof, elected czar in 1613, 
after the extinction of the house of Rurih. Peter 
I. first adopted the title of emperor 1721. 


I. Statistics 


Area in Europe, 2,122,527 sq. m.—including 
Poland, Finland, and Ciscaucasia—with 125,- 
161,000 population in 1905; possessions in Asia 
—exclusive of the southern part of Sakharlin, 
Manchuria, and Mongolia—6,207,662 sq. m., with 
19,125,000 estimated population in 1897. Total 
area of Russian Empire, including inland waters, 
8,647,657 sq. m.; population, 144,286,000. The 
population consists chiefly of Aryan stock— 
about 100,000,000; 92,000,000 Slavs; there are 
over 5,000,000 Jews; 17,669,000 Uralo-Altayans, 
e. g., Finns, Samojeds, Tatars, and Tunguz; 
33,600 Hyperboreans, e. g., Eskimos, Chukchis, 
Kamchadals, Ainns, Korikas, ete. The principal 
cities are: St. Petersburg, 1,429,000; Moscow, 
1,092,360; Warsaw, 756,426; Odessa, 449,673; 
Lodz, 351,570; Kiev,’ 319,000; Riga, 282,230; 
Kishinev, 125,787; Kronstadt, 59,525; Nizhnij- 
Novgorod, 90,053; Helsingfors, 106,067; Baku, 
106,133; Vladivostok, 38,000. 


There were in 1901 in European Russia: 4,801,190 births; 
3,218,501 deaths; a surplus of births, 1,582,689; and 862,408 


marriages. The proportion of illegitimate births was 2.6 per 
cent in 1go01. The increase of population 

, according to religious confessions per 1,000 
Vital was: Mohammedans, 19.8; Orthodox, 15.9; 
Jews, 14.5; Roman Catholics, 12.0; Protes- 


tants, 10.0. Averages per 1,000 population: 
births, 47.9; deaths, 32.1; increase, 15.8. With the excep- 
tion of European Russia, where there are 102.9 women to 100 
men, the male population preponderates largely over the 
female, there being, e. g.,in Turkestan only 83 women to 100 
men. 

In the whole Russian Empire there were in 1900: births, 
6,142,423; deaths, 3,830,210; surplus, 2,312,213. There were 
in the total population 71,909,300 males and 72,070,800 
females. 

In 1905 Russia gained by immigration 390,417, and lost 
by emigration 473,710; the emigrants were mostly Jews going 
to the United States (136,093 in 1903). 

The Orthodox-Catholic (Greek Church) is the established re- 
ligion and is supported by the State. The emperor is theoretic- 
ally the Summus Episcopus of the church, altho he exercises 
that right only in regard to appointments and never concern- 
ing ritualand doctrine. Nominally, all religions are tolerated; 
practically, all but the Orthodox are persecuted, particularly 
the Jewish. In 1897 the Orthodox and Uniate churches 
had 87,123,604 members; the Roman Catholic, 11,467,994; 
the Lutheran, 3,572,653; the Mohammedan, 13,906,972; the 
Buddhists, 433,863. The Dissidents (Stundists, etc.) from 
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the Orthodox Church numbered 2,204,596; the Armenian 
Gregorians, 1,179,241. The Orthodox Church is governed by 
the Holy Synod. There are 3 metropolitans, 14 archbishops, 
and so bishops. In 1902 there were 49,703 churches—private 
and public—and 18,946 chapels; 46,827 priests and deacons; 
and 58,529 cantors. The monasteries numbered 862 with 
8,455 monks and 10,000 nuns, besides numerous aspirants of 
each sex. The expenditure of the Holy Synod in 1906 was: 
29,126,155 rubles from the imperial budget, and 1,752,146 
from that of the Ministry of the Interior. 

Russia has made vast strides in education during the last 
twenty-five years, both in regard to higher and elementary 
instruction. In 1873 there were 6,145 students in the 

- universities; in 1904, 19,394. There was one 

school for 2,665 and one pupil for 48 in- 

Religion habitants in 1885; in 1903 the proportions 

and had changed to 1,533 and 26 respectively. 

The percentage of the school population was 

Education .3 of the total, against 21.6 in the U. S. 

Wavertuciuan the percentage of illiterates for 

the empire is 73 for the population over nine 

years of age. It is smallest in Esthonia, 20.1; largest in the 

Steppes, 94. In 1903 there were 90,942 elementary schools 

with 209,394 teachers and 5,344,747 pupils—3,793 male and 

1,551,739 female. The middle schools of various kinds for 

both sexes number 15.86 with about 413,500 pupils. Higher 

education is fostered by nine universities and a number of 

technical and special schools, among which a medical school 

for women deserves special mention. The State granted in 

1906 through its various agencies 76,691,499 rubles for edu- 
cation. 

Finland needs separate treatment in regard to education, 
since its system of instruction is entirely independent of and 
vastly superior to that of the other parts of Russia. Its 
percentage of illiteracy is among the smallest in Europe. It 
has a university at Helsingfors with 1,921 students, among 
them 328 women in 1904. The school-age lasts from the 
seventh to the fifteenth year; attendance is compulsory, and 
strictly enforced. 

The great majority of the population of Russia is occupied 
in agriculture. About 125,613,300 people lived in the 
country or in villages, and 18,366,800 in cities. The State 
and the imperial family owned (1905) in 
Russia proper: 393,968,000 acres, Or 34.0 per 
cent; the peasants, 374,634,000, or 32.3 per 
cent; private owners and towns, 298,307,000, 
or 25.7 percent; the remainder, 92,455,000, or 
8 per cent, is unfit for culture. In 1899 the State and the 
crown owned in Poland: 1,808,000 acres, or 5.9 per cent; the 
peasants, 13,584,000, or 44.5 per cent; private owners, towns, 
etc., 15,106,000, Or 45.0 per cent; unfit for culture, 1,389,000, 
or 4.6 percent. In 1904 the areas under crops in the empire 
were: cereals, 224,730,000 acres; potatoes, 10,318,000; mead- 
OWS, 92,404,000; total under cultivation, 327,452,000 acres. 
The crop of cereals of the empire in 1905 amounted to 
3,783,810,000 poods—each equal to thirty-six pounds; that 
of potatoes, 1,747,446,800; of hay, 2,972,008,800. Trans- 
caucasia produced 17,043,000 gallons of wine in 1899 on 
250,675 acres of vineyards; tea planting is also extending in 
this province. In the whole empire the tobacco crop yielded 
99,459 tons in 1903 from 175,720 acres. 

The cotton crop is becoming important, chiefly in Turkestan; 
the yield in 1888 was 325,148 cwt. from 214,115 acres; in 1902, 
950,320 cwt. from 531,037 acres. Transcaucasia produced 
(1902) 240,000 cwt. of raw cotton; Khiva and Bokhara, 
628,000. Turkestan produced 2,670,000 cwt. of rice and 
77,380 cwt, of cocoon silk in 1903. 

The live stock of the empire in 1904 numbered 29,539,000 
horses; 40,564,000 cattle; 64,394,000 sheep and goats; 
13,668,000 swine; the number of these animals in European 
Russia was: 24,051,000; 33,208,000; 47,496,000; 12,197,000, 
respectively. 

A large area of the empire is covered by forests, but onl 
that of European Russia can be estimated with any auorach 
to certainty. Russia proper has 474,000,000 acres of wood- 
land, or 39 per cent; Finland, 50,500,000, or 63 per cent; Po- 
land, 6,700,000, or 23 per cent; the Caucasus, 
18,700,000, or 17 percent. The total for this 
region is 550,000,000 acres, Or 39 per cent of 
the totalarea. The State isthe largest owner 
of forests, possessing 64 per cent in European 
Russia; private owners with 23 per cent come next; peasants 
with 9 per cent follow; the crown owns 3 per cent, and 1 per 
cent is divided among municipalities, villages, ete. The total 
area of the State forests in the empire, including the Amur re- 
gion, covered 948,073,763 acres; the revenue in 1904 amounted 
to 60,452,000 rubles; expenses, 11,142,000; surplus, 49,310,000. 

Russia is rich in minerals. The output in 1904 was: Gold 
(unrefined), 37,502 kilograms; platinum, 4,933; Silver, 1,032; 
lead, 326 tons; zinc, 10,445; copper, 8,480; pig iron, 2,900,000; 
iron and steel, 2,408,000; coal, 18,620,000; naphtha, 9,942,000; 
salt, 1,844,000. About 500,000 people were engaged in 
various mining concerns. In 1903 Russia had 16,713 manu- 
facturing establishments with 1,711,755 employees—1, 111,717 
men, 399,388 women, 180,881 children, and 19,769 people 
whose sex and age were not stated. Textile industries em- 
ployed 708,186; articles of food, 303,213; metal working, ex- 
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clusive of mining, 252,215; pottery, 150,809. In 1905 Russia 
worked 16,280,100 poods of cotton with 6,554,597 spindles 
and 154,577 looms; 2,431 distilleries produced 96,788,000 
gallons of alcohol; 276 sugar works had an output of 55,596,- 
ooo poods of beet-sugar from 1,391,746 acres under beet-root. 
In 1903 tobacco plantations covered 175,720 acres, producing 
9,459 tons of tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, etc. he manu- 
acturing and financial corporations of various kinds num- 
bered (1903) 1,455 with an estimated capital of 2,015,595,082 
a es in shares—about 20 per cent of which was foreign 
capital, 
xports in 1905, 1,047,017,000 rubles; imports, 582,086,- 
ooo. Both exports and imports ‘are made chiefly through 
Russia’s European frontier and the Black Sea. Only 9.2 per 
cent of the customs duties are from the Asiatic frontier. 
The exports consisted chiefly of articles of 
food, 685,189,000 rubles; raw and half-manu- 
Commerce factured articles—chiefly lumber and hides— 
292,381,000. The imports, chiefly raw and 
half-manufactured articles, 305,344,000 rubles; 
and manufactured goods, 155,128,000. Trade was prin- 
cipally with Germany; imports, 232,937,000 rubles; exports, 
254,940,000; United Kingdom, 95,471,400 and 249,239,000. 

Russia had 3,351 vessels with 666,415 tons in the mercan- 
tile marine in 1904—821 steamers with 382,866 tons, and 
2,533 sailing vessels with 283,549 tons. The Baltic ports had 
5,920 ships entered with 3,850,000 tons; the Black Sea ports, 
4,919 with 6,942,000; in the former ports 5,968 ships cleared 
with 3,920,000 tons; in the latter, 4,866 with 6,902,000. 
European Russia has 76,500 miles of rivers, canals, and lakes 
—16,680 navigable for steamers, 8,105 for sailing vessels, 
26,800 for rafts. In 1900 about 26,154 vessels with 138,872 
men carried 2,402,000,000 poods of freight on the rivers and 
canals, The naphtha flotilla of the Caspian Sea numbers 57 
steamers and 263 sailing vessels which carried over 30,000,000 
cwt. of naphtha. 

In 1906 Russia had 40,748 miles of railroads; 32,743 in 
Europe and 8,005 in Asia. f this railway net 26,816 miles 
were owned and operated by the State. In 1897 the railway 
net amounted in all only to 25,626 miles. The railroads 
carried in 1905 about 109,166,000 passengers, 7,858,000 poods 
of freight, and received 564,800,000 rubles in European 
Russia exclusive of Finland. The railroads in Asiatic 
Russia carried 3,605,000 passengers, 254,000,000 poods, and 
received 41,694,000 rubles. 

The posts are extending with the railways. In 1904 Russia 
had 100,096 miles of telegraph lines with 256,020 miles of 
wire, and 87,746 miles of telephone wire. The revenue from 
these three services was 66,876,037 rubles; expenditure, 
40,545,845; surplus, 26,330,192. The figures in 1899 stood: 
revenue, 29,440,717; expenses, 33,156,423; deficit, 3,715,706. 
Previous to rgor these services had always deficits, since that 
time surpluses. 

The ordinary revenue amounted to 2,024,558,452 rubles 


in 1905; ordinary expenditures, 1,925,176,047; surplus, 
99,382,405. Extraordinary revenues, 793,515,- 

4 197; expenditures, 1,279,576,862. The prin- 
Finance cipal sources of the ordinary revenue were: 


taxes direct, 126,896,225 rubles; indirect, 

408,653,541; duties, 99,995,401; State monop- 
olies, 685,767,651; State domains, 553,049,567; redemption 
of land, 55,425,756; miscellaneous, etc., 77,729,696. The 
extraordinary revenue came chiefly from State loans. The 
ordinary expenditures were chiefly for: war, 378,077,115 
rubles; Ministry of Finance, 339,055,502; interest on loans, 
306,556,193; navy, 116,694,465. The extraordinary expen- 
ditures were chiefly for the war with Japan, 1,137,298,614. 
The total national debt on Jan. 1, 1907, was 8,375,645,948 
rubles, or over 58 rubles per capita. 

The army and navy of Russia are being reorganized since 
the Japanese war in 1904 and 1905, and_are at present ina 
transitive stage. The peace strength of the army is about 
1,200,000 men; the war footing, 4,000,000; that of the navy, 
69,000 and 100,000 respectively. 

_ Owing to the recent political upheaval in Russia everything 
is in a state of chaos, and the percentage of offenders is large. 
In 1901 the total number of persons in prisons was 709,807— 
631,699 men, 78,108 women; 20,894 of this number were 
voluntarily following parents or husbands into exile—g,8or 
men and 11,093 women. The number of persons condemne 

during 1904 was 58,931; acquitted, 28,620; discharged, 21,354. 


II. Constitution 


The government is an autocracy, under the 
ezar, Nicholas II. Apart from the Duma (for 
which see Russian REVOLUTION), the czar has 
four chief councils: (1) the Council of the Em- 

ire, the members of which he appoints; (2) the 
Ping Senate, partly deliberative and partly 
executive, which promulgates all laws and is the 
high court of justice; (3) the Holy Synod, which 
superintends religious matters; (4) a Committee 
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of Ministers, reorganized in 1905. The empire is 
divided into 9 general governments, Finland, 
Poland, Wilna, Kieff, Moscow, the Caucasus, 
Turkestan, the Steppes, and Irkutsk, each with a 
governor-general, having full civil and military 
powers. The governments are divided into 815 
districts, with their own administrative institu- 
tions, and with special governors over the larger 
In European Russia the country is 
divided into communes, groups of which form 
cantons. The districts are ruled by zemstvos, in 
some governments made elective, and in which 
the landowning nobility have the main power. 
District zemstvos have 60 to 65 members, about 
half being nobles and half peasantry. Provincial 
zemstvos are limited to the nobility. 

The empire, however, is in a state of transition 
and details are continually changing. Finland, 
Poland, and the Baltic provinces are separately 
governed, and are granted special rights. 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, THE PRESENT: 
The causes that have made Russia revolutionary 
are as profound as those that have governed the 
social transformation of any people. The race 
belongs to one of the highest of the white types, 
the country is rich and vast, the harmful tradi- 
tions of many other European na- 
tions have been absent. The system 
of immemorial little republics has 
been spread over the land. The 
peasants have always governed their village 
affairs through the most thoroughgoing and 
democratic of institutions. There has been no 
vestige of class distinction among them. The 
property both of the family and of the village has 
been owned, and to a moderate extent also oper- 
ated, on social principles rather than on the com- 
petitive principles of private property. Along 
with a rather moderate amount of superstition 
there is a somewhat pure and sound form of 
primitive Christianity—a type of religion and 
morality, if not the highest, at least much higher 
than that which has during the same period gov- 
erned in neighboring European countries. The 
great curse of the land has been not the native 
institutions, but the barbaric government left by 
the Tatar invasions and the hard and inflexible 
bureaucratic conception of government brought 
in by Peter the Great from Germany in her worst 
absolutist period. It is, however, impossible in 
this place to even suggest all the fundamental 
qualities of the Russian character and the general 
conditions that have created a nation ready for 
revolutionary ideas. We must be satisfied with 
tracing the specific origin of the present revolu- 
tionary movement. For this purpose we may 
divide the history of the revolution into five 
parts: (1) The Revolution of Ideas; (2) The Revo- 
lutionizing of the People; (3) The Revolution in 
Action; (4) The Revolution of Institutions; (5) 
The Revolution in the Individual and Society. 

Under Peter the Great Russia secured a con- 
siderable contact with the ideas of the rest of 
Europe; but they were imported by Peter him- 
self and forced on the court and offi- 
cials by autocratic will. Catherine II. 


Causes 


1, The : ; : 
: pursued an entirely different policy. 
phim In bringing to her court Diderot and 


other leaders of European thought, 
she did not force her own ideas on the 
upper classes, but allowed them to see its advan- 
tages by personal contact with some of the lead- 
ers of European civilization, Again, the Napo- 


Russian Revolution 


leonic wars sent young Russian officers all over 
Europe, and some of these became so deeply 
affected as to organize (in 1825) a conspiracy to 
overthrow czarism. These were the Decembrists, 
and they are still known among educated Rus- 
sians as the forefathers of the revolution. 

About the same time Russian literature began 
to take a more distinct form, and writers of every 
kind, from historians and publicists to poets and 
novelists, were filled with the idea of regenerating 
Russian institutions. Atutocratic Russia, with per- 
fect justification, considered all these ideas to be 
revolutionary. Even before the emancipation of 
the serfs (1861) nearly all Russia, which took a 

ride in its education or culture, was tinged with 
Tiberal, radical, and revolutionary ideas. With 
the emancipation came the effort of tens of thou- 
sands of the Russian youth to secure a real knowl- 
edge and leadership of the peasantry by living 
among them. The very act of the emancipation 
centered the attention of all Russians on the 
broadest political, economic, and social problems. 
The brutal treatment by the government of the 
participants in this movement made martyrs of 
the best of the Russian youth. Since that time, 
and for a whole generation, the Russian univer- 
sities have been centers of revolutionary senti- 
ment, until to-day more than nine tenths of the 
students of the higher educational institutions are 
both Socialists and revolutionists, not only in 
theory but in fact. Tens of thousands have gone 
to prison or exile for the cause; thousands have 
been put to death. 

The revolution of ideas, however, is by no 
means restricted to the youth. The educated 
people of Russia are known as a single class by 
the name of the “‘intelligence.’”” The whole in- 
telligence—professors, school-teach- 
ers, doctors, scientists, journalists, 
writers, and artists—is permeated 
with revolutionary ideas. Many 
of the leaders of the merely liberal 
parties have for years been members of the So- 
cialist organizations. Russian literature is revo- 
lutionary; the Russian press is revolutionary; 
Russian art is revolutionary. For a century ad- 
vanced Russians have been expecting sooner or 
later a complete and fundamental revolution of 
their institutions. They have looked forward to 
the time when every person of character, intelli- 
gence, and practical capacity should take a part 
in reshaping Russian society. All Russians of 
any considerable quality of mind or heart have 
dedicated a large part of their energy and aspira- 
tions toward preparing themselves for the coming 
change. Russian writers, philosophers, and publi- 
cists have realized that they were dealing with a 
nation whose traditions—whether of religion, 
politics, or education—have been forced on it 
from above; and that some day that nation would 
wish to get rid of those traditions and that there 
would be created a new type of human society. 
Like Count Tolstoy, they have not only been 
studying Russian history and modern ideas in 
general, but they have given a large measure of 
their thought and feeling toward the most fun- 
damental, universal, and permanent of human 
problems: what is the desirable evolution of the 
human type and what is the desirable form of 
society? Perhaps never before in the history of 
the human race has such an army of gifted and 
emancipated individuals been given over to the 
conscious consideration of the development of a 
new type of man and society. 


The 
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The results of the work of the intellectuals 
early began to tell among the people. After the 
emancipation there were a thousand peasant re- 

volts that had to be ppt ieee by force 
2. The Revo- of arms. These revolts were not 
lutionizing of timed at the overturning of czar- 
the People i8™, but at changing the conditions 
Pe of ownership of land. They were, 
however, inspired with a spirit of 
active rebellion against the local and visible arms 
of the government, and the spirit which was then 
rife made a very fruitful soil for more fundamen- 
tal revolutionary ideas. In some Russian vil- 
lages the revolutionary idea has predominated for 
more than a generation. Of course such villages 
are few. The idea of self-government was 
spreading slowly among the villages when Russia 
began a sudden industrial development. Soon 
after the emancipation Russia’s financiers dis- 
covered the advantage of a high tariff to promote 
home industry. With the increase of this tariff 
several industries rapidly grew up during the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century. In the 
early ‘‘nineties’’ a second and more important 
way to develop industrial Russia was discovered. 
Count Witte began his policy of obtaining enor- 
mous loans from France and other countries for 
the development of Russian railways and other 
enterprises. Under the stimulus of an immense 
amount of railway construction, many other in- 
dustries flourished, and Russia’s working class 
rapidly increased in numbers. The working 
elass was drawn from the villages; but as every 
peasant has a permanent right to a share in the 
village property, these working people often re- 
turn to their villages where they spread the opin- 
ions and ideas they obtained in town. 

In the late ‘‘eighties,’’ and again shortly after 
the coming of Nicholas II. to the throne, eras of 
strikes broke out, and the world-wide trouble 

between employers and employed 
The was introduced in the Russian Em- 
Workers Pitre. With the rise of industry rose 
also the socialistic ideas, first among 
the students, and then among the 
working men themselves. By the time of Father 
Gapon’s petition to the czar (Jan. 22, 1905), 
which resulted in the St. Petersburg massacre, a 
very large part of the working men had been 
reached by the Socialist doctrines carried to 
them principally by the students long since im- 
bued with the German Marxist ideas. A year 
after the massacre, at the time of the great gen- 
eral strike, it was evident to the whole world that 
Russia’s industrial working class was fairly per- 
meated with revolutionary ideas. 

This spread of socialistic and revolutionary 
ideas among the city laborers has doubtless 
been the principal cause for the present revolu- 
tionary attitude of the great mass of the Russian 
peasants. There are few villages that do not 
have in the midst of them working men who have 
lived long in the cities, have seen something of 
the industrial conditions of our times, have taken 
part in strikes, joined revolutionary organiza- 
tions, and, finally, participated in revolutionary 
violence. When the present period of revolu- 
tionary violence began, a very large part of the 
Russian peasants were already converted to an 
attitude of rebellious hostility toward the gov- 
ernment. 

Since the war with Japan, the revolutionary 
ideas gradually called forth action. The begin- 
ning of this revolution, and perhaps the beginning 
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of the peasant revolutionary movement, may be 
dated from an act of violence. In July, 1904, 
when the war was at its height, the 
minister of the interior, Von Plehve, 
was killed by a member of the social 
revolutionary party. Von Plehve had 
embodied in himself every principle 
of despotism, and had taken into his 
own hands a large part of the State power. He 
was a master of the arts of tyranny and had suc- 
ceeded fairly well in bottling up the revolution- 
ary Opinions and movements that were at that 
time ripening. Russia heaved a sigh of relief at 
Von Plehve’s death. 

Von Plehve had not been long dead before a 
leader of liberal opinion, Prince Sviatopolsk Mir- 
sky, came into power. His advent to the min- 
istry of the interior marked an entirely new 
period in Russian history. For several months 
there was a moderate freedom of press and assem- 
bly. All Russia took advantage of this freedom 
to give the spirit of revolution a voice, and protest 
against the terrible war that had been waged 
against its will. The reign of comparative free- 
dom did not last long, but it brought the whole of 
Russia to a condition of extreme excitement. 
The liberals exprest their desire for a constitu- 
tional government mainly through the congress 
of the Zemstvos, a sort of local government board 
elected by landlords, which had fallen into the 
hands of a liberal minority through the inertia of 
the majority of conservative proprietors. This 
body was so bold as to ask for a constitution in so 
many words, naming for the first time in many 
years a word—Duma—that is itself considered 
revolutionary by servants of the czar. They 
were soon followed by other public congresses, 
such as those of the physicians, the professors and 
school-teachers, the engineers, the journalists and 
writers. But the aspirations of the merely in- 
tellectual classes did not lead directly to any 
action. 

When, however, these ideas of a constitution 
and a representative assembly for the Russian 
people, fostered by the revolutionary organiza- 
tions, came to the ears of the working classes, 
they quickly made up their minds to act. Since 
the war, both the economic conditions and the 
police régime in the factories had become harder 
than ever. Strikes had become more frequent, 
and the working people were very rapidly joining 
- the most active revolutionary or- 

ganizations. Father Gapon preached 
to them the possibility of presenting 
their wishes directly to the czar with 
some chances of a favorable hear- 
ing. He knew in the first instance that the at- 
tempt to present the petition might lead to vio- 
lence on the part of the troops. The Socialists 
had made the petition still stronger with the full 
expectation that it might lead to a violent crisis. 
The massacre of Jan. 22, 1905, marked the transi- 
tion of the revolution from a stage of mere con- 
viction and feeling into action. After the mas- 
sacre the whole situation was changed. All the 
organizations took on a more distinctly revolution- 
ary tone. They no longer petitioned but de- 
manded, and the language of all the demands 
clearly suggested the ultimate appeal to force in 
case of necessity. The labor organizations def- 
initely abandoned the idea of asking anything 
from the government, and have ever since relied 
solely on revolutionary means. They are inter- 
‘ested in the first and second Dumas, and only 
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want to use them as a means for overturning the 
government. The organizations of the professions 
were soon banded together in the Union of Unions 
which declared for a constitutional assembly. 
The congress of the Zemstvos was held in spite of 
the government prohibition, and also passed 
over into a form of action. All the members of 
the congress pledged themselves to take no part 
in the functions for the St. Petersburg govern- 
ment. 

As to the revolutionary organizations them- 
selves, which had formerly been busy with the 
general propaganda among the peasants and 
working men, they now began to 
turn the larger part of their attention 
toward the army and navy. The 
result was hundreds of ‘‘strikes’”’ 
among the soldiers, the mutiny of a large ma- 
jority of the total personnel of the army at Se- 
bastopol, Reval, and Kronstadt, and the sporadic 
mutinies in many parts of Siberia, at Kiev, and in 
many points in the center of Russia. This was a 
period of some of the most dramatic events of the 
revolution—the successful capture by the revo- 
lutionists and the holding for several weeks of the 
cruiser Kmiez Potemkin, and the partial de- 
struction of Kronstadt and Sebastopol. However, 
the government soon mastered the military situ- 
ation. 

In October, 1905, the situation underwent a 
sudden and fairly complete change. The Union 
of Unions and the leading labor organizations, 
especially the railway union, succeeded in spread- 
ing the ideas of a general strike. The strike was 
precipitated by the attempt of the government 
to arrest the congress of the railway union and 
destroy the organization. The temper of all the 
city population and working classes was ready 
for a trial of strength. The rail- 
way union declared and succeeded 
in effecting a general strike on all 
the important railway lines. A large 
majority of the factory population fol- 
lowed; the postal and telegraph employees joined 
in the strike, the street-cars stopt, and even the 
drug stores were closed. The administration 
was so complete and effective that the czar and 
the court party were sufficiently alarmed to listen 
to the relatively liberal opinion of some of the 
higher government officials, such as Count Witte, 
and the czar issued the manifesto of Oct. 17, 1905. 

The October manifesto was hailed by a certain 
rather moderate section of Russian opinion as a 
real constitution; but it proved to consist of mere 
promises like many former liberal 
ukases issued by the czar. The prin- 
ciple of autocracy remained as before, 
and the czar preserved in fact, if not 
in principle also, the right to with- 
draw his promises or to interpret 
them to suit himself. 

Immediately after the sudden forcing of the 
manifesto in the fall of 1905, when, after the 
great general strike, the czar became alarmed and 
promised some sort of a parliament 
and some sort of individual freedom, 
some of the more educated and 
thoughtful members of the bureau- 
cracy endeavored to form an organ- 
ization which might have a chance of obtaining a 
measure of popular support. They even hoped, 
as did the czar and his chief advisers, that this 
organization might secure a majority in the elec- 
tions. There could be no better or more stupen- 
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dous example of the total ignorance of the czar 
and his advisers of their own people. This or- 
ganization, the Party of Legal Order, together 
with the League of Pure Russian Men and a 
third reactionary organization composed largely 
of military officers, obtained altogether not more 
than half a dozen representatives in the Duma, 
with all the coercion and police measures of the 
government to aid them. 

The Party of Legal Order secured its more 
active help among the bureaucracy itself. Itisa 
most conservative organization, but it is after all 
a political party, and not a semimilitary organi- 
zation, like the League of Pure Russian Men. 

The League of the Seventeenth of October de- 
mands something more than law and order. Its 
ideal government is that of the Prussian state, 
where not only order and legality 
exist within the bureaucracy, but 


League : faerie 
where the rights of the individual are 
gs lala adequately protected and where 


every person has his place in society. 
This party, moreover, demands a 
share for the people in the government. Autoc- 
racy, the party claims, is to be preserved, but 
the control of the government finances is to be 
shared with a popular assembly. This popular 
assembly is not, and in fact should not be, en- 
tirely elected on a basis of universal suffrage, and 
the suffrage should certainly not be either equal 
or direct. These things the czar seemed to have 
promised in his manifesto of the 17th of October. 

All the other parties of importance in Russia 
are revolutionary. It is a sufficient recognition 
of their revolutionary character that the gov- 
ernment has declared them all “‘illegal,’’ and that 
it does not allow them to hold meetings, or to 
make public or even private propaganda of any 
kind. The great liberal party in Russia, and the 
most powerful party in the last Duma under the 
restricted suffrage, that allowed the peasants and 
working people only a fraction of the influence of 
the propertied and professional classes, were the 
Constitutional Democrats, who later changed 
their name to that of the Party of the Freedom 
of the People. 

The Constitutional Democratic Party can be 
easily understood in the light of its leading de- 
mand, which is this: that the ministers of the 
ezar should be responsible es a 
«4. = Duma and subject to its control. It 
mytntinny follows that the finances would be 

in the hands of the popular assem- 

bly. Another phase of the pro- 
gram equally important, if perhaps a little less 
sincere, is the demand for universal suffrage. 
The bulk of the Constitutional Democratic Party 
comes from the propertied middle classes of the 
towns and the relatively prosperous professions. 
The elections have shown almost certainly that 
the party can rely on scarcely any support from 
the working* people, and that the majority of 
the peasants are bent on an even more radical 
and revolutionary program. The Constitutional 
Democratic Party has played the most brilliant 
réle so far in the political phase of the revolution. 
By the radical nature of its program, including 
universal suffrage and the expropriation of the 
landlords, it was able to demand the cooperation 
of the still more radical parties inthe Duma. By 
the careful moderation and wisdom of its imme- 
diate demands, it was also able to secure the sup- 
port, in nearly all of its parliamentary action, of 
the more conservative elements. It was the 
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leaders of this party that framed the policy of the 
Duma and drew up the address to the throne— 
the Magna Charta of the Russian Revolution. 

This Russian Magna Charta, it will be re- 
membered, secured the almost unanimous sup- 
port of the Duma—a most astounding feat and a 

death-blow 7 eres Uae on 
the eve of the second elections, it 
‘aches remains a unifying platform on which 
: all the revolutionary and opposition 
parties really stand. Ofcourse, other 
demands are urged before the people, but the 
leaders are perfectly aware that the fight is most 
likely to come on the Duma’s address to the 
throne. This address stood for a responsible 
ministry, universal suffrage, expropriation of the 
landlords, and last, but not least, complete am- 
nesty of all the revolutionists of every description 
in prison or exile. For one of the most marked 
characters of the Constitutional Democratic Party 
is that, while it has never in any way openly en- 
couraged violence, it has always encouraged the 
revolutionary attitude of mind, and the individual 
members have always aided the revolutionists to 
avoid the clutches of the government both before 
and after arrest. The Constitutional Democrats 
are never weary of asserting that the government 
is so brutal that it has never listened to any argu- 
ment except that of violence. They are honest 
and realistic enough to confess their gratitude to 
the organized violence of the revolutionary par- 
ties. 

The government was right in calling the Con- 
stitutional Democratic Party a revolutionary 
organization. Immediately after the dissolution 
of the Duma, it was this party that was largely 
responsible for the manifesto at Viburg that was 
signed or indorsed by nearly all its members as 
well as by practically every one of the members 
of the extreme left. In that manifesto the gov- 
ernment was declared to have broken the terms 
of the constitution which had already been 
granted to the people; the refusal of taxes and 
recruits was advised, and all future foreign loans 
were declared without legal sanction in the name 
of the people. The measures of passive resist- 
ance, having proved entirely impractical and in- 
adequate as a means for overturning the govern- 
ment, were withdrawn from the party program 
in the party’s congress a few weeks later, but the 
denunciation of foreign loans remained, and the 
leading political party in Russia denies to the 
government the right to secure the means abso- 
lutely necessary for its existence, and announces 
to foreign money-lenders that the future govern- 
ment of Russia will refuse to honor any contract 
made by the present government in the name of 
the Russian people. This may not be revolu- 
tionary violence, but it is certainly revolution. 

All the other parties in Russia, somewhat less 
important in the first Duma on account of un- 
equal representation, but which have the support 
of the overwhelming majority of the people, are 
not only revolutionary in the sense of disobedi- 
ence to the present orders of the government, but 
in the sense of open violence against the govern- 
ment and all its tools. 

The party which has the best 
claim to represent the people in the 
first Russian Duma was undoubtedly 
the so-called Labor Group. The 
twenty millions of Russian peasant 
voters had never participated in an election be- 
fore, A large majority of about two hundred rep- 
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resentatives sent by the peasantry came unin- 
structed to the Duma. Over such a vast empire 
and under the system of police coercion, no or- 
ganized peasant party had been possible during 
the elections even if the peasants had conceived 
a sufficiently clear political idea. But a large 
majority of the peasants’ delegates were radical to 
the very verge of violent rebellion. Practically 
the only conservatives among them were those 
whom the government was able to influence by 
threats or promises after the elections. The ma- 
jority, however, unaccustomed to organization, 
came together shortly after the convocation of 
the Duma, and formed the Labor Group, which 
had the adherence perhaps of one fourth or one 
fifth of the total members of the body. Undera 
system of universal suffrage they would undoubt- 
edly have controlled it. The Constitutional 
Democrats, who actually did control it, are de- 
manding universal suffrage, and therefore very 
wisely and modestly gave more weight to the 
“group of toil” than its actual numbers demand- 
ed. The leaders of this group were consulted in 
everything the Duma did from the address to the 
throne to the Viburg manifesto. 

The guiding principle of the Labor Group is 
that of the most extreme democracy. They con- 
sider themselves as representing the pauperized 

peasants and the working people. 
f They demanded a universal suffrage, 
not in some future Duma, but as a 
condition of the continued existence 
of the first popular assembly. They 
demanded not only expropriation of the land- 
lords, but also that the terms of this expropria- 
tion should be decided by the people of the 
eighty-nine governments under the direction of 
the central Duma. They went so far as to demand 
that the local governments should have the right 
to declare the land common property and to dis- 
tribute the landlords’ estates on this basis. As is 
well known, the peasants of nine tenths of the 
villages of the central districts of Russia, that 
part which is called Great Russia, own their land 
on the communal basis. Great Russia contains 
nearly half the population of the empire, and 
by its central situation and purely Russian char- 
acter, has more influence than all the rest. And 
continued communal ownership of land in this 
enormous section, as well as in other provinces 
where the system is more or less in vogue, would 
very much limit the institution of private prop- 
erty as a basis of the new Russian State. 

This party, which claims to represent more than 
all others the Russian peasants, has been, of 
course, the center of intelligent interest in Rus- 

sian affairs the world over. Count 

Tolstoy exprest recently in private 

conversation the most natural ques- 
ts tion concerning it. Wishing to know 

whether it was composed primarily 

of peasants or of educated idealists 
who are using it as an embodiment of a great 
social idea, Count Tolstoy asked: ‘Are the Labor 
Group working men? Are their hands callous?”’ 
The answer was given that a large part of the 
group, perhaps a third or fourth of the total, do 
have callous hands. Another still larger part 
were born peasants and raised as peasants, later 
receiving the education of a pauper priest’s son, of 
a starving village school-teacher, or of a miser- 
able village official. Another, but much smaller 
part, have perhaps spent a considerable part of 
their lives among educated people as newspaper 
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men, writers, employees of progressive local gov- 
ernment boards, or high-school teachers. Still 
they have lived nearly all their lives in provincial 
towns and a large part of their lives in the vil- 
lages, are known to the leading peasants, and 
they were elected because they were known to 
understand and represent the peasants’ leading 
ideas. The leaders of the group were Anikine, 
a born peasant and a village school-teacher; Jhil- 
kin, a St. Petersburg newspaper man, originally 
from a small town; and Aladyin, likewise from 
a poor family of a small provincial town, and in 
turn a university student, an exile, and a pro- 
fessional agitator among the peasants. 

The last action of the Labor Group before the 
government managed to arrest and exile a large 
part of its members and drive others abroad, was 
to declare before the people that the 
government, in closing the Duma, 
had betrayed the people and was 
guilty of high treason; that therefore 
the people owed no allegiance to such 
a government; that it was the duty 
of the army and navy to revolt, and of the peas- 
ants as quickly as possible to form local self- 
governments of their own, and to refuse to obey 
orders from St. Petersburg. This proclamation 
was premature and did not have much influence 
in the army or among the peasantry. However, 
it finally reached a large part of the Russian vil- 
lages, and was nearly everywhere warmly and 
sympathetically received. The peasants were 
rejoiced that there was a body of men speaking 
so courageously in their name. But the favor- 
able moment had not yet arrived. The peas- 
ants’ party—the Labor Group—declared open 
war on the government, and of course it at once 
became the object of the oppression of the enor- 
mous governmental machine. Its organization 
was more or less destroyed. Nevertheless, at the 
time of the second elections, it is still the dominat- 
ing factor in peasant opinion, and with fair elec- 
tions and universal suffrage, there can be little 
question that it would control the Duma. As it 
is, it is sure to be a powerful influence. 

The Labor Group proposed to apply the prin- 
ciples of socialism to the ownership of the land. 
The Social-Democratic Party proposes to apply 
them to all private property and 
capital. It recognizes, however, 
that it is first necessary to establish 
a democratic republic. The Labor 
Group centered its attention very 
largely on an economic question—that of the 
land. The Social-Democratic Party is centering 
all its energies on obtaining a democratic re- 
public, and for that end it considers necessary 
only the calling of a constituent assembly on the 
basis of universal, equal, and direct suffrage. 
This party, which has taken its political and 
economic philosophy almost entirely from a 
German social-democratic party, has secured the 
following of a very large proportion of the city 
working men as well as of the students, and a 
considerable part of the professional classes. The 
more influential part of the party does not expect 
to achieve any socialistic ends during the present 
revolution; but it hopes that Russia may go so 
far in the direction of democracy that the politi- 
cal basis for socialism may be more favorable 
than in any other land. Another part of the 
party, also important numerically, hopes that 
the present revolutionary impulse may last until 
the revolutionary and socialistic tendencies in 
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other European countries have also reached a 
point of fruition. This might create a favor- 
able condition for the foundation of a Socialist 
state without waiting for a long industrial revo- 
lution. 

A democratic working men’s party in the Rus- 
sian cities would seem to be an anomaly. Never- 
theless, the following of this party among the 
educated classes, which in truth have dominated 
it up to the present moment, makes it a center of 
discussion in Russian politics. In the present 
elections the question everywhere is how far 
there may or may not be cooperation between 
this confessedly revolutionary and_ socialistic 
party, striving for a democratic republic, and the 
Constitutional Democrats, who still hope to pro- 
ceed by an orderly and peaceful evolution to a 
democratic and constitutional monarchy of the 
English type. A cooperation of the two parties 
has been secured in many places, another sign of 
the revolutionary attitude of the mass of the Rus- 
sians, for the Social-Democratic Party not only 
participated in the revolutionary proclamation 
of the Labor Group, but took part as the most 
active and often organizing factor in many of the 
insurrections and all the general strikes. Its 
fighting organization is ever busy spreading the 
spirit of rebellioninthe army. Its leaders, when- 
ever recognized, are exiled, and members of its 
fighting organizations are hanged or shot every 
day, as are those of the other revolutionary 
parties. 

The Socialist Revolutionary Party is the most 
typically Russian of the revolutionary organiza- 
tions. It took its origin from the movement of 
the aristocratic and educated youth 
toward the people a generation ago, 
immediately after the emancipation 
of the serfs. The hopes of all Russia 

had been stirred by this great and 
important act. But it was found that the serfs, 
freed from personal bondage, had become the 
practical slaves of the police state, and were 
suffering as much from petty officials as they had 
been suffering from the landlords. It was also 
found that they were on the whole in the actual 
possession of considerably less land than they had 
before the emancipation act. Their rights over this 
land were greater, but they were in possession of a 
lesser part of the fruits of their toil than they had 
been before. All the great hopes of the Russian 
youth for a nation to be regenerated from the 
bottom up, were dashed to the ground, and a great 
idealistic impulse swept over the land.- The 
youth decided to go and live among the people, 
to study them, and then to demand a new regen- 
eration of Russia from the basis of actual ex- 
perience and real fellowship. Of course czarism 
scented the danger of this movement and it failed. 
However, the government was so barbarous in 
uprooting this entirely peaceful revolutionary 
idea that it pushed a large part of the young 
people of Russia very far in the direction of 
violence. 

Russia’s most typical revolutionary organiza- 
tion owes its importance largely to the fact that 
it is considered that Russia must in the end 
be saved by the peasants. It has 
therefore largely directed its atten- 
tion to the peasantry. In the goy- 
ernments of Saratof, Kazan, Cher- 
nigof, and others, its agitators have 
succeeded in arousing a large part of the peasan- 
try to the necessity of overthrowing czarism by 
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violence. The memory of the young students 
who devoted themselves with such entire sacrifice 
to an ideal of the popular regeneration of Russia, 
and the impression of party’s power given by its 
successful act of retaliation on those generals and 
chiefs of police and other officials who dealt most 
brutally with the revolutionists, have succeeded 
in impressing the peasantry with the sincerity 
and promise of the Socialist Revolutionary Party. 
In the past two years tens of thousands have 
gone to prison or exile for the organization, and it 
is no longer an association of the most radical sec- 
tion of educated Russians, but is also a thor- 
oughly democratic movement. 

The Social-Democratic Party regards the first 
two Dumas largely as a means of preparing for a 
violent revolution, tho there is some opinion in 
the party that this may possibly prove to be un- 
necessary. 

There are still other and still more radical revo- 
lutionary tendencies in the country. Some of the 
younger and more determined members of the 
socialist revolutionary parties went off from the 

main organization to form the revo- 
Maximalism [tionary group called the Maximal- 

ists. This organization, however, 

has nothing to do directly with the 
elections. Its brilliantly executed series of rob- 
beries of large banks, however, have had an in- 
direct effect. The robbery of government insti- 
tutions is under certain conditions approved by 
both the large revolutionary organizations. But 
this does not apply to private institutions. The 
Maximalists have, however, secured several mil- 
lion rubles in this way, and they have actually 
succeeded in turning over a considerable part of 
this money into revolutionary agitation. The 
dangers of this form of revolutionism even to the 
movement itself are obvious. A large part of the 
leaders of the Maximalists have already been ex- 
ecuted by the government; the central organiza- 
tion is very loose; and already a part of the ex- 
propriated money is leaking into private hands. 
Nevertheless, Maximalism is an important factor 
in the revolution, and shows few signs of abate- 
ment. It is important as showing at once the 
limit to which the revolutionary parties are will- 
ing to go, and the extremes to which parts of the 
people are driven by the government. Maxi- 
malism, both as regards expropriation of private 
alatjelhy and the free killing of lower and irre- 
sponsible officials which it involves, has been 
sweepingly denounced by both revolutionary or- 
ganizations. 

Perhaps one other tendency of revolutionary 
opinion should be mentioned as it seems a direct 
result and counterpart of the League of Pure Rus- 
sian Men, and is equally without real roots in the 
nation. The league stands for ab- 
solute autocracy and for every gov- 
ernmental violence. The small, iso- 
lated groups of communist anarchists 
seem to be most flourishing in Odessa 
and in the neighboring cities, where the league is 
most powerful. They also announce themselves 
in favor of every form of violence, even the least 
organized—but against the government. Against 
autocracy they oppose the idea of no government 
whatever, and they claim to hope that the re- 
spect for SE he property will so far decay before 
the end of the present revolution that it will alto- 
gether cease to exist. Maximalism has proved 
the cloak for a number of scoundrels, and com- 
munist anarchism seems to be principally used 
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for this purpose. It is well worthy of observa- 
tion in an effort to understand the revolution, 
precisely because it has such a limited and scat- 
tered following. None of the powerful revolu- 
tionary organizations has any relations with it 
whatever. 

The great economic question now and for many 
years to come will be that of the land. Russia 
is still an agricultural state, four fifths of the 
people and a large part of the national wealth 
being engaged in agriculture. All the advanced 
and popular parties are agreed that all the land is 
to be declared the property of the nation, and 
that it is either to be handed over to the local 
governments and villages to be leased for short 
terms to individuals or organizations, or to be let 
out to individuals by the national government 
itself for longer terms. 

The form of the government in Russia has been 
largely foreign. Based for a long time either on 
foreign arms or on foreign mercenaries within 
Russia, it was later sustained largely to afford 
an effective obstacle to terrible Tatar or Turkish 
invasions. At present it is solely by virtue of a 

flood of foreign gold that the govern- 
Bi Revelation Pens is able to sustain itself at all. 
in the e true Russian nation 1s as yet un- 
Individual born, because neither Russian society 
nor any single individual in Russia 
has been able to ignore for a moment 
the terrible pressure of this almost 
wholly external régime. The Russian nation has 
yet to be created, but we can vaguely feel what 
some of its characteristics must be. The leading 
Russians in public life to-day are men of a new 
type, imbued with new ideas of the organization of 
society. 


and Society 


II. The Second Duma and Its Dissolution 


Since the election of the Second Duma, its brief 
session, and dissolution by the ezar, Mr. English 
has written the editor of the Encyclopedia, from 
Russia, in brief as follows: 

““At last the wishes of the Russian people are 
known, and at last the Russian people know they 
have nothing to hope from the present govern- 
ment. Revolution only is left, and is now being 
prepared for. 

“The Russian Moderate Party, that of the 
Constitutional Democrats, were credited abroad 
with a large part of the success in the elections to 
the Second Duma on account of their sweeping 
victories in Moscow, St. Petersburg, and other 
cities—where the impossible election law allowed 
the middle classes ten electors to the working 
men’s one. But to have seen in the elections a 
victory only of the Moderates, was to fail entirely 
to grasp the import of the Second Russian Parlia- 
ment. 

“Surely Prof. Paul Melyukov, leader of the Con- 
stitutional Democrats, was fitted to speak finally 
on the question—whatever may have been the 
perversions of the governmental press, and on 
Feb. 22d, after some five hundred members of 
pees had been elected, Professor Melyukov 
said: 

‘**We have had a truly unexpected defeat. The 
Extreme Left has triumphed. It is the first ex- 
ample in history of a parliament in which there is 
an absolute majority of Socialists. 

“““We are on the verge of a grave crisis,’ he 
continued. ‘The Socialist parties have detached 
themselves from us and are independently pur- 
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suing theirown way. The majority of the coun- 
try is following them. For I must confess that 
without the enormous arbitrariness of the gov- 
ernment the Duma would be even more Socialist 
than it is.’ 

““The Moderates as well as the government did 
indeed meet a defeat at the hands of the defi- 
nitely revolutionary parties. In the 
First Duma there were 18 Social 
Democrats and Social Revolutionists; 
in the Second there were more than 
60. In the First there were some 
85 peasant Socialists; in the Second 
nearly twice that number, while the then 160 
Constitutional Democrats were reduced to about 
one half their former strength. The declared 
Socialists may not have mustered quite a ma- 
jority, but they have supporters in progres- 
sives and independent members of the Left 
who were elected by Socialist as well as Moderate 
votes and were often privately known as So- 
cialists. 

‘‘Such a Duma could not last. Between the 
present Russian Government and the Group of 
Toil, conscious of having the people back of 
them, there can be no peace. When the govern- 
ment found what the people of Russia want and 
that their representatives in the Duma intended 
to get it, the only thing to do was to dissolve the 
Duma and not to appeal to the people again. 
Not to have done so would have been to have 
abdicated.” 


Composition 
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III. Postscript, July, 1907 


The Second Duma has proved to be the last. 
The czar’s ukase of June 16th amounts to a 
coup da état, the final abolition of the last guaranty 
of constitutional government and a return to the 
traditional absolutism and autocracy of the 
czarism. The new election law provides for 
what the government is pleased to call ‘‘another 
Duma,’’ but the new body will be shorn even of 
that shadow of real representative character and 
legislative power enjoyed by the former assem- 
blies. It is doubtful if Russia’s hundred million 
peasants or her ten million working people will be 
able to send a single representative to the new 
“‘parliament.’’ This is not even that half-parlia- 
mentary body known as a Duma, it is more like 
the ancient zemsky sobor, in use in autocratic 
Russia several centuries ago. It is a House of 
Lords, a body of landlords and rich burghers with 
whose aid the government hopes to delude the 
world that its budgets and foreign loans are 
ratified by a national parliament. 

The conclusion from the Dumas then is this: 
The government made its brief experiment with 
semiparliamentary methods solely for financial 
reasons. The revolutionary movement was cer- 
tainly not strong enough to maintain the institu- 
tion; it was probably a very minor influence in 
creating it. The revolution and the government 
are, broadly speaking, where they were before— 
the government in supreme control of all the 
wealth and physical forces of the nation, the 
revolution supreme mistress of public opinion. 
But this great and incalculable change has taken 
place. The government thought it could find sup- 
port among the peasants and other elements of 
the people. It now sees that practically the 
whole population, except the wealthiest classes, 
are with the revolution, and that it must rely 
more than ever on the sheer violence by which it 
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has always maintained its power. The revolu- 
tionary nation has seen that there is no hope that 
the government will soon collapse, as it were, of its 
own accord; that there is no chance of financial 
necessity forcing it to give freedom, representa- 
tive government, or any fundamental reform, and 
that the nation must, therefore, rely solely on 
its own necessarily illegal power since the now 
thoroughly alarmed government has again be- 
come the sole arbiter of the law. The Russian 
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SAINT-SIMON, CLAUDE HENRI, COMTE DE: 
Social reformer; born in Paris, 1760, of a noble 
family, tracing its origin to Charlemagne. He 
entered the army at sixteen, and a year after- 
ward came to America and fought under Wash- 
ington. He distinguished himself for brav- 
ery. Returning to France he was made colonel, 
but soon gave up the military career. He visited 
Mexico and started a project for uniting the 
Atlantic with the Pacific by a canal, and for a 
canal from Madrid to the ocean. But the French 
Revolution drew him to France. In spite of fam- 
ily traditions, he sided with the people, and was 
elected president of the commune where his 
property was situated. He renounced his title 
of count, but this did not prevent his imprison- 
ment for nearly a year on account of his nobility. 
Acquiring some money by speculation he con- 
tracted an unhappy marriage, which was later 
dissolved. He began scientific studies, and in 
order to acquire a complete knowledge of life 
plunged deliberately on occasions into dissipa- 
tion. When his money was spent and _ his 
health broken, he changed his mode of life and 
became a copying clerk, working nine hours a 
day for less than $200 a year. It was not till 
his forty-ninth year that he felt himself fully 
qualified to appear as a social reformer. He 
wrote two works—“‘Sur la Science de 1’ Homme” 
and “Sur la Gravitation Universelle.’’ His 
characteristic Socialist views were first devel- 
oped in ‘“‘L’Industrie’’ (1817), and further devel- 
oped in ‘‘L’Organisation”’ (1819), ‘‘Du Systéme 
Industriel’”’ (1821), ‘‘Catéchisme des Industrels”’ 
(1823), and most important of all, ‘‘Nouveau 
Christianisme’’ (1825). In the latter work, 
having previously called in vain upon the pope 
to head a new crusade of the Church against 
poverty and suffering, he outlines a new Chris- 
tianity where with religious fervor the world 
should be exploited in a scientific way, and so- 
ciety organized for the benefit of the poor and of 
all classes. His works, however, at first elicited 
little attention. 

At sixty years of age his marvelous tenac- 
ity gave way, and, influenced by despondent 
thoughts, he attempted suicide. This brought 
dilatory friends to his side, and he rallied and 
set to work again. In 1825 he died in the midst 
of his followers. One of them has chronicled his 
last words. Calling his friends around him, he 
said: 

“You have arrived at a period when, by your combined 
efforts, you will achieve a great success. The fruit is ripe; 
you are able to gather it. The last of my labors, the ‘New 
Christianity,’ will not be immediately understeod. It has 


been thought that every religious system ought to disappear 
because men have succeeded in proving the weakness and 
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people, therefore, see before them a long, bitter, 
and violent struggle, infinitely more costly than 
all that has gone before. But they are now cer- 
tain of their own numerical and moral power, 
they are united on the end to be attained and in 
agreement that revolutionary means are neces- 
sary to attain it. The revolution continues, 
ripened by the recent struggle and enlightened 
by the new experience it has gained. 
: WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING. 


insufficiency of Catholicism, People are deceived in this. 
Religion cannot disappear from the world; it can only be 
changed... .” 

He paused for a few moments, then, in the final struggle, 
added: ‘‘The Party of Laborers will soon be formed; the 
future is ours.” . ; 


Professor Ely says, in speaking of Saint- 
Simon: 


Saint-Simonism is the first example of pure socialism, 
by which I understand an economic system in which produc-. 
tion is entirely carried on in common, and the fruits of labor 
distributed according to some ideal standard, which appears 
to the promoters of the scheme just. The Saint-Simonians 
held that men were by nature unequal, and that it was right to 
reward superior power, when exerted for the general good. 
Their idea was that each one should labor according to his 
capacity and be rewarded according to the services rendered. 
They wished to organize civil society on the plan of an army. 
This thought is distinctly exprest by one of their leaders in 
these words: ‘‘In the army gradations in rank and authority 
are already established, while in civil life that is precisely 
what is wanting; and in an enterprise conducted upon the 

rinciple of association, a central administration is imperious- 
y required.”’ The officers are the directing authority in the 
scheme, and they decide on the value of the services rendered 
to society and reward the citizens accordingly. As society 
consists of priests, savants, and industrials—the industrials 
comprizing those engaged in manufactures, agriculture, and 
commerce—so the government consists of the chiefs of the 
priests, the chiefs of the savants, and the chiefs of the in- 
dustrials. All property belongs to the Church, i. e., to the 
State, and every profession or trade is a religious exercise and 
has its rank in the social hierarchy. 


After Saint-Simon’s death his followers be- 
came numerous, especially about 1830, under the 
leadership of Enfantin and Bazard (qq. v.). 
The Globe, their organ, attracted much attention. 
Brilliant men like Comte and Thierry belonged 
for a while to their school. They attempted a 
community at Menilmontant, but it broke up 
finally in a split on the subject of marriage (see 
BAZARD). 

The Saint-Simonians regarded all idlers as 
thieves. They therefore rejected inheritance, 
and asserted that every man’s property at 
death should become common. All should start 
with equal advantages. Land, capital, and all 
the instruments of labor should be held in com- 
mon. They believed in monogamy, that woman 
is the equal of man, and that the social unit 
should not be man, but man and woman. They 
believed that ‘‘the exploitation of man by man”’ 
should be replaced by the exploitation of the 
globe by man associated with man. They would 
organize society on scientific lines to develop the 
globe scientifically. Several of the school after 
its break up became civil engineers and took part 
in opening the Isthmus of Suez and other works. 


SALT, HENRY STEPHENS: Hon. Secretary 
of the Humanitarian League; born at Nynee Tal, 
India, 1851; educated at Eton and King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England. Assistant classical 
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master at Eton College, 1875-84; turned to literary 
work and questions of social reform. Editor of 
The Humanitarian and The Humane Review. 
Mr. Salt has also written a large number of pam- 
phlets and magazine articles on literary and hu- 
manitarian subjects. He is a Socialist, a vege- 
tarian, and freethinker, and believes that the 
ethics and religion of the future will be based on 
the recognition of the kinship of ali sentient 
life. Author: ‘‘Percy Bysshe Shelley, Poet and 
Pioneer’’; ‘‘The Life of Henry D. Thoreau’’; 
“Richard Jefferies, His Life and His Ideals’’; 
“De Quincey’’; ‘‘The Life of James Thomson”’ 
(B.V.); ‘‘Animals’ Rights’’; ‘‘The Logic of Veg- 
etarianism.’’ Address: 53 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don. 

SALTER, WILLIAM MACINTIRE: Lecturer 
of the Society for Ethical Culture, Chicago, II1.; 
born at Burlington, Iowa, 1853. Graduated 
from Knox College, 1871; Harvard Divinity 
School, 1876; studied at Géttingen, 1876-77; 
School of Political Science, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1881-83. While at Columbia he came under 
the influence of Felix Adler (qg. v.) and the ethical 
movement. He began lecturing on similar topics 
in Chicago, 1883; agitated for the eight-hour day 
and against the wholesale sentence of the Chicago 
anarchists, 1887; and organized the ‘‘ Economic 
Conferences between Business Men and Working 
Men.” In 1892 he removed to Philadelphia, where 
he assisted in the formation of the ‘‘ Toynbee 
Club’’; espoused the grievances of the street-car 
employees, and agitated against the Russian 
Treaty. In 1897 he returned to Chicago and 
founded the Henry Booth House. 

Mr. Salter considers scientific socialism— 
which means action by society to social ends—and 
individualism—which means action by individ- 
uals for private ends—to be complementary tend- 
encies, and both necessary. He is the author of 
‘Ethical Religion”’ (1889); “First Steps in Phi- 
losophy”” (1892); ‘‘Anarchy or Government? 
An Inquiry in Fundamental Politics” (1895). 
Address: The Society for Ethical Culture, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SALVATION ARMY, SOCIAL WORK IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF THE: The learned writer 
who referred to the man who could by the alchemy 
of science produce two blades of grass where only 
one had hitherto grown as a public benefactor, 
spoke truly and well, but it will not be thought 
out of place, at any rate by those who have been 
generous enough to take more than a cursory 
glance at the social branch of our many-limbed 
Salvation Army tree, if I say that with the life- 
giving sun-rays of the warm, rich blessing: of 
Almighty God ever descending upon it, and the 
refreshing dews of His power and love nourishing 
the tender shoots, it is causing moral and spirit- 
ual grass to grow in hitherto totally barren spots, 
and if “‘the desert”? has not as yet altogether 
been made to ‘‘blossom as the rose,’”’ beautiful 
human flowers have been produced in this re- 
claimed soil in sufficient numbers to prove the 
possibility of mighty fragrance for future days 
and to induce within us the twin graces of 
courage and hope to prosecute the beautiful 
work of soul-culture with greater zest and vigor 
than ever. 

If it could be brought about that vital Chris- 
tianity could enter as a leaven into our strenuous 
twentieth-century life, and society at both ends, 
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and all the way through, adopt it as a life-princi- 
ple, the problems of sin and suffering would soon 
be solved. Failing this, we must be content for 
the time being with the ones and twos and threes 
and fours—with the individual reformation of 
the victims of depravity and vice, their rehabili- 
tation and spiritual and moral uplift. 

Down in the depths—the inferno of human sin, 
“degradation, misery, and squalor—our forces are 
sbemrdete courageously, and hopefully at work. 

hey are thoroughly organized, constant in their 
endeavor to scatter sunshine in shady places and 
to carry light into dark corners, and they know 
neither faltering nor hesitation. Wherever there 
are poor neighbors, slums or red-light districts, 
with the sin-stricken and poor, you will find them 
at work. Our officers do not meddle with 
metaphysics but deal with world problems. They 
are neither deterred by summer’s heat nor winter’s 
cold. They fear not the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness or the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. 

The Salvation Army’s system of relief lasts all 
the year round, and it is impossible to tell 
whether gaunt Poverty in its greatest hideous- 
ness is greater in summer or winter. Certain it is, 
our hands are kept just as full and our brains just 
as busy at one season as the other, and, to make 
the truth complete, there are no gaps between. 

Our precious officers, whose training has 
taught them to become the servants of all men 
and to minister to the wants of the most needy, 
never regard their work as finished. There is 
always the need of ministry as long as the neces- 
sity exists, whether it is in the line of finding 
work for the unemployed, persuading the would- 
be suicide to make a new trial of life, giving the 
ex-convict an opportunity to redeem the time 
that ‘‘the locusts have eaten,’’ restoring lost 
ideals to the fallen girl, endeavoring to raise the 
orphan to a proper Christian citizenship, paying 
rent for those in danger of eviction, providing 
summer camps for slum dwellers and Christmas 
dinners for the hungry, gathering up the thou- 
sand ends of our Salvation life-line and throwing 
them to those in danger of engulfment in the chill 
waters of despair—truly if the labors of any can 
be literally measured up to the scriptural stand- 
ard of ‘‘in season and out of season”’ it is theirs. 
They assist humanity from the cradle to the 
grave. The lives of new-born babes have been 
saved by our consecrated slum lassies, and it is no 
less true that the death-beds of the aged have 
been cheered and the path into eternity smoothed 
and Christian burial given by them where those 
less Christlike might have been tempted, more or 
less justifiably, perhaps, to regard the friendless 
dead as of little moment—merely a repetition of 
“Rattle his bones over the stones’’ to the poor 
man’s Golgotha known as Potter’s Field. 

That it may be perfectly clear in the reader’s 
mind what I mean by our social work, I will state 
that it is composed of those branches whose prin- 
cipal duty is not mainly the conducting of re- 
ligious services and engaging in strictly spirit- 
ual ministrations—dealing with the soul of man 
in contradistinction to his body. While thus 
stating, I must be just as insistent in placing the 
two side by side. In fact, the twain 
are so indissolubly wedded that they 
cannot be separated. Our social 
work sprang from the fact that a 
man’s soul could not be well reached and bene- 
fited while his body was suffering or his material 
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circumstances were such as to preclude the bless- 
ing received from becoming permanent. 

The strong aiding the weak, and the weak 
strengthening the strong in numerous subtle ways; 
out of it comes the perfect Christian whole 
which Jesus Christ meant when he instructed 
the righteous, law-abiding but unsatisfied young 
ruler thus: ‘‘If thou wilt be perfect, go sell all thou 
hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven.’ It was not enough that he 
was a model son, a model citizen, an upright and 
generous neighbor; the personal touch was lack- 
ing, the warm, vitalizing, divine love that would 
gladly spend and be spent for the poor, sinful, 
wayward brother-man; for it was this sort of a 
life Jesus invited him to when He added, ‘‘And 
come and follow Me.” 

Twain are joined together; the social leans 
against the spiritual, the spiritual supports the 
social, one against the other. To separate them 
would mean the collapse of the whole, and out of 
the union rises that grand, that most magnificent 
work of God’s—man; man made in His own like- 
ness, man risen from the ruins of awful pasts, 
man degraded, cast out, all image of God oblit- 
erated by years of hideous sinning, helped up, 
propped up, held up by his brother-man, and in 
his turn bringing forth in his fellow a host of 
divine graces—pity and sympathy and _ lorig- 
suffering patience and a love second only to that 
of Jesus Himself. 

The social without the spiritual would be as an 
engine without steam, and the spiritual without 
the social would be to neglect that part of the 
whoie duty of man that teaches us “‘to deal bread 
to the hungry”’ as well as to keep ‘‘unspotted 
from the world.’’ Thus we believe God meant 
the combination to be, forming the only perfect 
and successful federation that comprizes the 
brotherhood of man. 

Our latest social figures (for the year 1906) 
comprize the following: 


STATISTICS 

Number of industrial homes................... 65 
Accommodatione en citi awed potas pahttcs cae 1,686 
Number of men admitted during the year....... 8,606 
Number of men passed out during the year..... 8,552 
Total number of meals supplied............... 1,318,044 
Total number of beds supplied................. 463,550 
Number of working men’s hotels............... 77 
Total accommodation ec gia. eisileie «is sane 7,990 
Total number of beds supplied................. 2,114,837 
Number of colonies ya cctas toe ciaane stars tatees islis!ana' says 2 
Number'of “acres Sia. hraance atte ete s ciemie rome 2,569 
Total number.ofe persons... seetoee omeee cee ae 428 
Number of new cases of missing friends searched 

LOPS clic cde oe olen cote alee eicereae Bieter ote sis a 1,194 
Number found. ics).wtanetieneeh eae emia caine 210 
Number of rescue homes) 355.5. 0.00 5 eslsdcles v7) 22 
Accommodation per night............-+++0+5-- 599 
Admitted durin’ Vear. cu «ch cu bre episiereratenaiete I,701 
Number passed out during year................ 1,724 
Number of meals supplied............-..0+-e0> 739,930 
Number of ‘children’s homes: /.......:.0.0e808s 4 
Accommodation) .: itch sstesl. <7: be! orate Pee anno 225 
Number in home at end of year...............- 180 
Number of beds supplied... 2... 3... cance tue 71,700 
Number of meals suppliedt....6........00les0n 197,000 
Nitimberion Slum -posts;..2 tc secs cies & vremeeneiene 20 
Number'of families visited sot .'. 6.5.0.0 01. ve etrens 26,290 
Number of persons temporarily assisted......... 38,303 
Number of tons of coal distributed............. 275 
Number of pounds of ice distributed............ 836,412 
Christmas dinhérs suppliedfso.. 022.6 6.0 fos ae 302,000 
Total number of persons found temporary or per- 

manent employmMentiies.sceisk oh cus vse dscns 66,621 
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SALVATION ARMY COLONIES (United 
States. For England, see LABor CoLonIgs). 

This enterprise now comprizes three colonies: 

1. Fort Amity, in Colorado, in the fertile valley 
of the River Arkansas. 

2. Fort Romie, in California, not far from the 
famous Hotel del Monte, near the Bay of Mon- 
terey. 

3. Fort Herrick, in Ohio, about twenty miles 
from the city of Cleveland. 

Early in April, 1898, a section of land, consist- 
ing of 640 acres (since increased to nearly 2,000 
acres), was purchased in the neighborhood of 
Holly, on the line of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad, 267 
miles east of Denver, in the valley of 
the Arkansas River. An abundant 
supply of water from the Buffalo Canal is sup- 
plemented by a still more abundant subsurface 
underflow. Hence this colony is the most impor- 
tant we have on hand, with an almost unlimited 
opportunity for expansion. The soil is rich and 
the climate superb, the elevation being some 3,500 
feet above the level of the sea, thus avoiding the 
extremes of heat and cold. The mining camps 
of Colorado afford an excellent market on the one 
hand, while on the other the colony is on the 
highway to the principal cattle markets of the 
mid-Western states, being linked to both by the 
Santa Fé Railroad. 

The principal crops include the famous “‘netted 
gem”’ cantaloup, for which Colorado has gained 
so great a reputation. 

The establishment of a sugar-beet factory by 
the American Sugar-beet Company in the valley 
of the Arkansas River, within easy reach of our 
colony, has brought to our very doors another 
valuable crop for which good prices can be ob- 
tained upon the spot. 

A large stone building, hitherto occupied as an 
orphanage, is now transformed into a sanitarium 
for consumptives, the children having been trans- 
ferred to our other orphanages in the East and 
West. The magnificent climate marks out this 
colony as peculiarly suitable as a location for a 
sanitarium. 

Two schoolhouses have been erected by the 
county in the center of our colony. A post- and 
money-order-office has also been established. The 
recent erection of a freight depot and siding by 
the railroad company has further enhanced the 
value of our colony and improved its prospects, 
while arrangements have just been completed for 
the erection of a passenger depot. 

There are now about 400 colonists, including 
men, women, and children, on our Fort Amity 
Colony. 

About twenty small stores have been estab- 
lished on the town site, and an artesian well sup- 
plies the settlement with pure drinking water. 

Nestled in the beautiful valley of the Salinas, 
near the Bay of Monterey,‘is our California col- 
ony. A fine sweep of over 500 acres 
of rich agricultural land has been pur- 
chased. Cottages have been built 
and the land divided into ten- and 
twenty-acre tracts, while an irrigation pumping 
plant has been erected, supplying water from the 
adjoining river. There is also a gravity canal. 

The soil is admirably suited for potatoes and 
alfalfa, as well as for almost every other variety 
of agricultural produce. 

There are now about 120 colonists, including 
men, women, and children, upon this colony, 


Fort Amity 


Fort Romie 
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one of the families has already paid for its 
land. 
Within about twenty miles of the city of Cleve- 
land and close to the childhood home of Presi- 
dent Garfield, is a beautiful sweep of 
Wort Herrick level land, fringed with wood and 
covering some 288 acres. 
The owners of the land, Hon. 
Myron T. Herrick, governor of Ohio, and Mr. 
James Parmelee, have deeded the land to us for 
colonization purposes. This extremely generous 
gift has given a splendid start to our Ohio col- 
ony, and we fully intend to make it a model 
institution of the kind. Owing to its location 
and character this colony has partially assumed 
an industrial character, which will make it of 
the utmost importance as a training-ground for 
future workers. 


SALVATION ARMY AND SOCIAL REFORM 
(International. See also ‘‘Salvation Army, So- 
cial Work in the United States,’’ by Commander 
Miss Booth; Salvation Army Colonies). 

The Salvation Army, which was organized 
under that name in 1878 by General Booth as an 
outgrowth of the Christian Mission he had es- 
tablished in East London in 1865, commenced 
in 1890 a social reform movement. With the 
strictly religious portion of the work of the Salva- 
tion Army we-do not deal in this Encyclopedia, 
tho it should be recognized that the Army never 
divorces its social from its more strictly spiritual 
work, and believes that to do so would be fatal. 
It believes also, however, that the social work 
needs the spiritual element, and it was in this 
thought that in 1890 General Booth wrote and 
published ‘‘In Darkest England,’’ a book which 
at once arrested attention around the world; 
partly because of its revelations of the destitu- 
tion and wretchedness in London and all Eng- 
land, and even more because of the plan for social 
work that the book proposed in clear, business- 
like form. 

General Booth prefaced his plan by laying 
down seven propositions, which in his opinion 
should govern such a plan, which we abridge 
from his book, as follows: 


The first essential that must be borne in mind as governing 
every scheme that may be put forward is that it must change 
the man, when it is his character and conduct which con- 

stitute the reasons for his failure in the battle 
teges of life. No change in circumstances, no 

Principles revolution in social conditions, can possibly 

transform the nature of man. Some of the 

worst men and women in the world, whose 
names are chronicled by history with a shudder of horror, were 
those who had all the advantages that wealth, education, 
and station could confer, or ambition could attain. 

The supreme test of any scheme for benefiting humanity 
lies in the answer to the question, What does it make of the 
individual? 

Secondly.—The remedy, to be effectual, must change the 
circumstances of the individual, when they are the cause of 
his wretched condition and lie beyond his control. 

Favorable circumstances will not change a man’s heart or 
transform his nature, but unpropitious circumstances may 
render it absolutely impossible for him to escape, no matter 
how he may desire to extricate himself. The first step with 
these helpless, sunken creatures is to create the desire to 
escape, and then provide the meaus for doing so. 

Thirdly.—Any remedy worthy of consideration must be 
on a scale commensurate with the evil with which it proposes 
to deal. It is no use trying to bail out the ocean with a pint 

ot. The evil is one whose victims are counted by the million. 
here must be no more philanthropic tinkering, as if this vast 
sea of human misery were contained in the limits of a garden 


pond. 

Fourthly.—Not only must the scheme be large enough, 
but it must be permanent. That is to say, it must not be 
merely a spasmodic effort, coping with the misery of to-day. 

Fifthly.—But while it must be permanent it must also be 


Salvation Army 
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immediately practicable. Any scheme, to be of use, must 
be capable of being brought into instant operation with 
beneficial results. 

Sixthly.—The indirect features of the scheme must not be 
such as to produce injury to the persons whom we seek to 
benefit. It is no use conferring sixpenny-worth of benefit 
on a man if, at the same time, we do him a shilling’s worth 
of harm. 

Seventhly.— While assisting one class of the community, it 
must not seriously interfere with the interests of another. In 
Taising one section of the fallen, we must not thereby en- 
oe the safety of those who with difficulty are keeping on 
their feet. 


Of his proposal General Booth said in brief: 


The scheme I have to offer consists in the formation of 
these people into self-helping and self-sustaining communities, 
each being a kind of cooperative society, or patriarchal family, 
governed and disciplined on the principles which have already 
proved so effective in the Salvation Army. 

These communities we will call, for want of a better term, 
colonies. There will be: 

(1) The city colony. 

(2) The farm colony. 

(3) The over-sea colony. 


To-day the Army’s operations are carried on in 
49 countries and colonies, embracing 7,210 posts, 
under the charge of 16,857 officers and employees, 
with 45,339 local officers, 17,099 brass bandsmen, 
and about 50,o00 musicians. Sixty-three peri- 
odicals are published in 31 languages, with a 
weekly circulation of about 1,207,223. There are 
644 social relief institutions in the world, under 
the charge of nearly 3,000 officers and employees. 
About 7,000 fallen women annually pass through 
the 116 rescue homes, and from 80 to go per cent 
of these are permanently restored to lives of vir- 
tue. About 1,500 ex-convicts pass annually 
through the prison-gate homes. There are 132 
slum settlements in the poorest districts of great 
cities, the worst dives, saloons, and tenements 
being regularly visited. The number of annual 
conversions in connection with the spiritual work 
have averaged from 200,000 to 250,000 during 
the past 10 years, making a total of over 2,000,- 
ooo of whom not less than 200,000 were converted 
from lives of drunkenness. 

The Army’s international headquarters are at 
No. ror, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


SANBORN, FRANKLIN BENJAMIN: Jour- 
nalist and publicist; born at ampton Falls, 
N. H., Dec. 15, 1831. Educated at home and 
Harvard College (B.A., 1855). He took part in 
the expulsion of slavery from Kansas, 1856-58; 
favored John Brownin his attack on slavery in Vir- 
ginia and Missouri. He assisted in the organiza- 
tion of public charities in Massachusetts, 1863-88, 
and aided in founding the Social Science Asso- 
ciation in 1865; of the National Conference of 
Charities, 1874; of the Concord School of Phi- 
losophy, 1879-88; and of the Anti-Imperialist 
League, 1900. In social reform he favors the 
gradual improvement of the condition of the 
poor and the limitation of inordinate wealth in 
a legal manner. He is the author of lives of 
Bronson Alcott, Emerson, Thoreau, Dr. S. G. 
Howe, John Brown, etc. Also editor and writer 
of numerous reports on charity, prison reform, 
and history of New Hampshire. Address: Con- 
cord, Mass. 


SANDERS, WILLIAM: Organizing secretary 
of Fabian Society; born 1871; educated in ele- 
mentary schools of London. Secretary of the 
political labor organizations of Battersea, Lon- 
don, until r900. Elected, 1904, alderman of the 
London County Council, term expiring 1910. In 
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1906 he contested Portsmouth as parliamentary 
Labor candidate. Sanders has written and ‘lec- 
tured extensively on labor, social questions, and 
socialism; he was chairman of the Union of Ethi- 
cal Societies from 1905-7. Address: 3 Clements 
Inn, Strand, London, W. C., England. 


SANGER, SOPHY (MISS): Honorary secretary 
British Association for Labor Legislation; born 
1881, Westcott, near Dorking, Surrey. Educated 
at Newnham College, Cambridge, where in 1gor 
she took the Mathematical Tripos, Part I., and 
in 1903 the Moral Science Tripos, Part II., Eco- 
nomics. Miss Sanger has been honorary secre- 
tary, Legal Advice Department of Woman’s 
Trade Union League, since Oct., 1903. She is 
strongly in favor of free trade, and specially in- 
terested in labor legislation and trade-unionism. 
Author of miscellaneous articles and lectures on 
labor legislation and trade-unionism. Address: 
Women’s Trade-Union League, Club Union Build- 
ings, Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 


SANITARY SCIENCE AND PUBLIC HY- 
GIENE: The division of medical science and 
hygiene which treats of the preservation of health, 
prevention of disease, and the prolongation of life, 
particularly in application to communities. The 
factors which condition public health are: (1) the 
environment; (2) proper action by the citizens to 
prevent disease; (3) the individual care of health 
so as to enjoy and prolong life. 

1. Few individuals are able to live in surround- 
ings chosen by themselves. Economic, social, and 
climatic factors largely determine the selection of 
sites for villages, towns, and cities. If these are 
not healthy, owing to conditions of the soil or 
drainage, the individual is practically helpless, 
and it becomes the duty of the public authorities 
to correct them as far as possible. The correction 
of conditions dangerous to health requires, how- 
ever, special study and, in large cities, special 
departments. Owing to this necessity, various 
boards and departments have been established, 
e. g., that of health, whose function lies in the 
realm of examining foods, supplying pure water, 
etc., that of street cleaning, tenement-house in- 
spection, regulation of buildings, etc. 

The necessity of passing sanitary laws was 
recognized in England in the times of Henry 

VIII. and of Elizabeth. They were, 

aaede however, not observed, because 

of Health there was no board to enforce them. 
The invasion of the Asiatic cholera, 

causing the death of 70,000 persons 

in a single year, brought the question to the fore 
again. Legislation was busy, but the laws were 
ineffective, and several epidemics were the re- 
sult. Finally, in 1848, laws were enacted which 
were effective, because they made provision for 
special boards to enforce them. France had 
passed similar legislation in 1832, which has be- 
come the model for other Latin countries; in these 
countries the prefect, mayor, or any other chief 
official looks after the enforcement of the sanitary 
laws, which are passed on the recommendation 
of councils of health. In Germany the medical 
faculties of the universities have taken the ini- 
tiative, and the government passes and enforces 
corresponding legislation. In England and 
America the federal, state, and municipal con- 
stitutions usually provide for the creation of 
boards or bureaus of health, under whose super- 
vision come.all endemic, contagious, and epi- 
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demic diseases, and other matters pertaining to 
public health, e. g., sanitary codes, purity of food- 
supply, water-supplv, vital statistics, etc. 

Efficient street cleaning is one of the most im- 
portant civic functions. The magnitude of the 
problem may be inferred from the facts that 

treater New York employed in 1906 
2,455 sweepers who covered 1,581 
miles a day, and 1,316 drivers of 
carts; over 1,000 tons of refuse is 
taken to Barren Island each day, and 
an addition of 233 acres is going to be made to 
Riker’s Island with the balance of about 1,200,- 
ooo cubic yards per year. Refuse also must 
be disposed of so as not to endanger the health 
of the city. This is no small task, since the 
waste is enormous in bulk. Various means are 
used, e. g., incineration, dumping into the deep 
sea, making new land, etc., or by saving the 
valuable parts—for which a contractor pays 
$650,000 in New York City alone. Several Eng- 
lish and continental cities carry on profitable 
municipal farms with the refuse. (For tenement- 
house inspection and bureaus of buildings, see 
aaa TENEMENT-HousE ReEFoRM and Hous- 
ING. 

2. The instruction of citizens concerning ways 
and means how to prevent disease is a new de- 
parture in sanitary science. It is, however, be- 
coming more important every day, 
and involves directions how to dis- 
pose of the waste in houses, and the 
inculcation of sanitary rules into the 
minds of children. The first is done by directions 
of the board of health, and requires that they 
should be plain and simple. The instruction in 
preventive measures is done chiefly in the 
schools, in the departments of civics, physiology, 
and hygiene. Great progress has been made in 
the art of teaching children the simple tho 
necessary rules of both private and public rules of 
health. Colonel Waring, the first street com- 
missioner of New York, gave the school children 
an opportunity to apply their knowledge to the 
problems of street cleaning by forming juvenile 
leagues for this purpose. The leagues were or- 
ganized in 1896; they had their own constitution, 
officers, etc., and weekly business meetings, at 
which they discust means and ways how to 
keep the city clean. The boys and girls did not 
confine themselves, however, to discussion, but 
reported lawbreakers to the department, warned 
offenders, and tried in every way to keep their 
own blocks free from garbage and refuse. The 
league had a monster parade in the latter part of 
1896; similar organizations were started in other 
cites. e. g., Denver, Pittsburg, Utica, Philadel- 
phia. 

Another manner in which cities as a whole may 
be taught preventive measures, is that by incul- 
cating the value of fresh air and outdoor life, and 
by the creation of parks, and the provision of op- 


Street 
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portunities for exercise in the open air. (See 
articles Parks; PLayGRoUNDS; RECREATION 
CENTERS.) 


3. The individual care of health involves prop- 
er food, clothing, exercise, and per- 
sonal cleanliness. A vast amount of 
research work has been done con- 
cerning the value of various foods in 
recent years, and their respective 
costs. Tables and other helps, show- 
ing the proportion in which different foods 
should be partaken, have been compiled, so that 
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any one may know just what to eat and what 
to avoid. Dietetics has, consequently, become 
one of the most important divisions of sanitary 
science. Similar studies have been made about 
clothing, as to their ability to keep the body 
warm in winter, cool in summer, and at all 
times dry. Exercise is necessary for the develop- 
ment of the muscular system, for the improve- 
ment of digestion, and for the more rapid throw- 


ing off of waste substances of the body. Sanitary’ 


science has made extensive studies in regard to 
the particular kind of exercise which different 
individuals need in order to be benefited rather 
than injured by it. Personal cleanliness is more 
and more recognized as an important item in the 
preservation of health and the prolongation of 
life. Acting on the frequently and urgently 
made suggestions of public health officers, nearly 
all large cities have erected public bath-houses at 
large expense in order to enable those of their 
population to bathe whose means do not permit 
them to have baths in their homes. (See article 
Batu-HousgEs.) 

Sanitary science has made vast strides in 
every direction since the discovery of disease 
microbes by Louis Pasteur in 1865, and many 
thousands of lives have been saved from tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, cholera, and other ravaging 
diseases. 

The supply of water is one of the most pressing 
needs of large cities. The question is, where to 
get it? Owing to the density of population in 
most civilized countries, the amount of sewage is 
so vast that it is likely to infect drinking-water, 
even if it be taken five or ten miles away, because 
microbes are hard to kill. The problem is, con- 
sequently, not only to provide for clean and pure 
water, sometimes from a distance of fifty to 100 
miles, but to disinfect sewage, because water will 
have to be taken from rivers which have received 
a large amount of sewage. Cleveland, Ohio, 
solved the problem by removing its water intake 
pipes about ten miles out into the lake; the result 
was that the deaths from typhoid fever in 1905 
numbered 2 for February, 5 for March, 7 for April, 
instead of 45, 50, 27, for the corresponding 
months in 1904. The city of Lawrence, Mass., 
had to resort to filters, because she had to take 
her water from the Merrimac River, already 
polluted with the sewage of three large manufac- 
turing cities farther up-stream. The study of 
microbes had taught biologists that sand in some 
way or other was dangerous to the typhoid ba- 


cillus. Lawrence constructed huge sand filters, 
covering 2.5 acres; and when two years later 
a typhoid epidemic broke out at Lowell—an 


event which previously had invariably meant a 
heavier siege for Lawrence—the death-rate in 
the latter city was only 20 per cent of what it 
used to be, 

In a similar way another dread disease, diph- 
theria, has been made practically harmless 
through the study of microbes. In 1890 Dr. 
Emil Behring announced his discovery of the cure 
for diphtheria by the antitoxin of the bacillus 
which produces this disease. Detroit, Mich., 
New York City, and some other large cities now 
keep a number of horses for the sole purpose of 
preparing antitoxin in their blood. The death- 
rate for diphtheria has been reduced from 40 to 8 

er 100. The discovery of other bacilli, e. g., of 
ydrophobia and of yellow fever, has led to re- 
spective preventives in each case. (For the 
modern treatment of consumption, see article 
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TuBERCuLosis, and for that of smallpox, Vac- 
CINATION.) Rupotpu M. BinpER. 


REFERENCES: Reid, Practical Sanitation, 1901; Sedgwick, 
Principles of Santtary Science and the Public Health, 1902; 
Frances Gulick Jewett, Town and City, 1906. 


SAVINGS-BANKS: The first savings-bank is 
said to have been founded in Brunswick, Ger- 


“many, in 1765, and to have been followed by sev- 


eral in Germany and Switzerland. In England 
Jeremy Bentham (q. v.) proposed a well-devised 
system of ‘‘frugality banks’ in 1797. Various 
plans followed his encouraging savings among the 
poor, but the first savings-bank of the modern 
type in Great Britain was organized by the Rev. 
Henry Duncan, of Ruthwell, Scotland, in 18ro. 
In 1817 two acts were passed by Parliament en- 
couraging savings-banks. Since then they have 
grown rapidly. In 1861 postal savings-banks 
(q. v.) were begun. The savings-banks system 
of France dates from 1818. 

In the United States the first savings-bank 
was organized in 1816, in New York City, tho a 
savings-bank seems to have been actually opened 
in Philadelphia before the New York bank was 
really under way. The first incorporated savings- 
bank was opened in Boston the same year. The 
statistics on the following page are from the 
“« Statistical Abstract of the Ue. S.”” (1906). 

For the growth of savings-banks in the U.S., 
see article Procress, U. S. Caution, however, 
is necessary in using savings-banks as proof of the 
prosperity of the working classes. The Outlook 
said as far back as Sept. 7, 1895: ’ 


In the last number of the Yale Review Professor Farnam 
follows the same line of argument as did Secretary Carlisle 
in his Memphis speech, and attempts to show that the public 
is mistaken in supposing that the interests of the creditor 
class are the interests of the bavi aragieataed rich. In his ar- 
gument he lends the weight of his authority to Secretary 
Carlisle’s savings-bank statistics. He says: 

“The total deposits in 1890 were $1,524,844,506, distributed 
among 4,258,893 persons, making an average of $358.03 for 
each depositor. he savings-bank deposits alone represent 
more than half as much again as the farmers’ debt, owned by 
five times as many persons.”’ f 

If it is true that there are over 4,000,000 savings-bank 
depositors among our 12,000,000 families, then it is true that 
a large portion of our small property owners belong to the 
creditor class. But the fallacy in this has been repeatedly 
exposed in official reports. The official reports are for de- 
posits and not depositors. Three millions and a half of the 
deposits are in New York and New England, where there are 
only 2,000,000 families altogether, and not to exceed 1,000,000 
depositors. But this is not all. The working-class deposi- 
tors nowhere furnish the bulk of the deposits. The large 
depositors and the multiple depositors belong to an entirely 
different class, In Massachusetts, where ~ of the deposits 
are made in sums less than $100 (and presumably belong 
to the working classes), the aggregate of these is only a 
quarter of the total amount deposited. These conclusions 
from the Massachusetts investigations are strikingly con- 
firmed by the present investigation in Baltimore. In Balti- 
more, also, there are more savings-bank deposits than families 
yet in Baltimore only one family in three possesses personal 
capital of any description, while the aggregate holdings of 
4 of these is but 6 per cent of the total. 


This subject was most fully investigated in 
Massachusetts as early as 1872; by the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of the Statistics of Labor in 
1872, 1873, and 1874. 


On returns from 39 banks the report for 1872 (p. 316) found 
that yy of the deposits was nearly } of the amount in those 
banks, the remaining }§ depositing only a little over 3. The 
vs of the deposits were those of $300 or over, and it was the 
argument of the report that since, except in the rarest in- 
stances, and under the most exceptional circumstances, no 
ordinary wage-worker could possibly save more than $300a 
year from his earnings (see WaGEs), the amount deposited by 
that ys, or nearly 4 of the total amount, could not have 
been deposited by wage-workers. This conclusion was sup- 
ported by abundant quotations from various reports of the 
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Savincs-BANKS OF THE WoRLpD (POSTAL AND OTHERS) 
f Number of D ge piee U Letra 
CouNTRY Population Date of reports 5 eposits eposi eposit per 
s “i depositors account | inhabitant 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Australia, Commonwealth of...... 4,048,000 | 1904-51......... 1,123,284 175,785,416 156.49 43-43 
Anstrigh. Oe iattacth chicas ose alee 26,741,000 | 1903-42........- 5,325,062 979,282,787 183.90 36.62 
Belotum ? s sdeccc dsc erattobe 7,161,000 | Dec. 31, 1905.... 32,311,845 3 151,640,983 65.59 21.18 
IBUIPETIA . atu ne casts bie minteisicleIo Ae 4,075,000 IL UQGO4. eon. v's date - 124,007 2,723,180 21.96 .67 
Canadar, Sore wae te tae ei wets 6,441,000 une 30, 1906... 4 209,563 461,910,622 295.43 9.61 
ChileRLS:, - .titee ae teh t oe inee 3,206,000 PCTs TID O3.% 3 71,532 2,055,183 28.73 64 
Denmarkisas ecidesioe Gees 2,525,000 | March 31, 1904.. 6 5,291,569 6 205,723,639 159.28 81.47 
EEO Dticats ain eee clsgete ies oioke o epreateviie 9,734,000 | Dec. 31,1905.... 31,411 1,168,624 37.20 .12 
Francesca. fen at aoe tele 39,200,000 | Dec. 31, 1904.... 11,767,772 890,398,872 75.66 22.71 
Algeriat aid 2S RAG. 4,740,000 ? pias 18,128 858,131 47.34 .18 
Tranis..4 5. eter aareaetawsttesi the ee 1,820,000 | Dec. 31, 1903... 3,863 703,845 182.20 -38 
Germany (including Prussia).... . 58,569,000 ; aes 16,612,771 2,639,590,400 158.89 45.07 
Priascia (Arce vaeer. street ee eae 736,713,000 | Dec. 31, 1904.... 770,211,976 | 7 1,847,339,300 180.90 50.32 
Loxemburtgto vt. ccc co ice 240,000 J ay 48,972 7,634,029 155.88 31.81 
Hungary ss. sw dicsid aotcis sigss cuter 20,114,000 SS eyes 1,475,704 349,250,375 236.66 17.36 
India, British:® icin. cmos ines 231,900,000 | March 31, 1905.. 1,058,813 43,496,821 41.08 -19 
MEATS acc tere revel e lrece acti a eer oe 32,966,000 | Dec. 31, 1904.... 97,383,331 9 549,556,418 74-44 16.67 
Vapan ace So kckh we ecis ee a 46,732,000 To0a=S). kr... sme 10,279,598 54,714,093 5.32 Tary, 
HPOTINIOSAS, Mi iewis aeterche sop eie ewer 3,080,000 oa” ace te 63,174 464,926 7.36 AAS 
Netherlandst., acc se nonin nce 5,431,000 | Dec. 31, 1903.... 1,412,881 77,786,900 55.05 14.32 
Dutch East Indies. ..5.....5.28 28,747,000 | 1904-519....... 10 56,658 10 4,921,988 86.87 a) 
Dutch ‘Gaianav. ees ene OOO MP TOOM e okeluit’s © «eyes 4,907 205,876 41.45 2.74 
New Zealand two. tiwc ts ven eon 889,000 | Dec. 31, 1905.... 316,350 47,504,947 150.36 53.50 
IN OX WEY cop cierto sitet te nt rei rene 2,312,000 bY Ais 790,307 100,250,602 126.85 43.36 
Ct SO SLCHI CRAIN DE IA MOOS C 4,500,000 a at 10,914 1,391,863 127.53 Eris 
Rumania Pie Meee Sess eee 5,912,000 | Sept. 30, 1903... 145,507 7,426,031 51.04 1.26 
Russia (including Asiatic part) 12 142,000,000 | May 31, 1906.... 5,300,040 488,825,100 92.12 3-44 
Biniland. Sate eee wae 2,816,000 | Dec. 315 1904... . 246,532 24,464,582 99-23 8.69 
Spain nerve eels sutra ots 18,900,000 | Dec. 31, 1905.... 415,196 54,799,182 131.98 2.90 
Sweden2iecs she shictowlenta socio 5,261,000 | Dec. 31, 1905.... 1,915,294 167,155,405 87.27 Bley 
Switzerland 13, ps0 cle rs elias einis BiTOO COON GOO -hcteis eels 1,300,000 193,000,000 148.46 62.26 
iniked ican dom nore cer eit 43,221,000 ov.-Dec., 190514 11,694,918 996,827,464 85.24 23.06 
British Colonies, n.e.s......... 17,779,000 | I904—5.....0%5. 430,666 37,513,427 87.11 2.11 
Total. ites ovle sx atch wee 784,235,000 aims «isis siete 83,246,689 8,319,092,311 99-93 10.61 
Waited ‘States nc stucnierrsiveuet crac B4, 0025060! bo amas cassie cette 8,027,192 3,482,137,198 433-79 41.13 
Grand totale Sa. ceutical SOS SGT OOO ira ient ele iereve sseusie ye 91,273,881 11,801,229,509 129.29 13.58 


1 Figures for New South Wales and Tasmania relate to Dec. 31; figures for the other states to June 30. 

; 2 Figures for postal savings-banks relate to the end of the calendar year 1904; figures for the other savings-banks to the end 
of 1903. 

2 Heposita with the State-controlled Caisse Générale d'Epargne. Includes savings deposits with post-offices. 
accounts are published in the Annuaire Statistique of four municipal and five private savings-banks for the year 1904. 
end of that year these nine institutions had 42,279 depositors, credited with $9,379,623 worth of deposits. 

4 Exclusive of data for the ‘special savings-banks,”’ the total deposits in which, on June 30, 1906, amounted to $27,399,194- 
The total deposits in all savings-banks amount thus to $89,309,816, making the average deposit per inhabitant $13.87. This 
total does not include the savings deposits in the chartered banks (‘‘ deposits payable after notice or on a fixt day’’), which on 
Dec. 31, 1906, were $398,765,182. 

5 Figures for the two savings-banks in Santiago and Valparaiso. 

6 Includes all savings institutions. Figures for savings-banks proper, exclusive of branches of ordinary banks, were 996,615 
(number of depositors) and $160,621,194 (total deposits plus interest due on said deposits at the end of the year). 

7 Not included in the grand total. 

8 Exclusive of population in native states. Data for postal savings-banks only. 

9Exclusive of 132,009,802 lire of savings deposits with the so-called ‘‘Societ&A ordinarie di credito”’ and 313,407,272 lire 
with the ‘‘Societa cooperative di credito’’ at the end of 1903. No data are given with regard to number of depositors in these 
institutions. 

10 Data for postal savings-banks and the five principal private savings-banks. 
year 1905; figures for the latter are for the calendar year 1904. 

11 Figures for the ‘‘ Casa de economie ” only. 

2 Preliminary data for all government savings-banks as published by the Viestnik Finansov No. 37, 1906, exclusive of 
securities held for depositors, the nominal value of which, on Dec. 31, 1905, was $115,431,000. 

13 Estimates of M. Guillaume Fatio in the Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1900, No. 4. 

4 Year ended Nov. 20 for trustee savings-banks; year ended Dec. 31 for postal savings-banks. 


Moreover, 
At the 


Figures for the former are for the calendar 


Bank Commissioners of the state, who say, in 1870: ‘‘ These 
institutions are becoming still more the favorite place of 
deposit, not only for persons of small means, but also for 
those seeking investment for very considerable amounts.” 
Governor Claflin is quoted as saying in his message for 
1871: ‘‘It is very evident that a large share of this increase 
is not the savings of labor. Each year shows more deposits 
by capitalists.” Repeated instances were found of men 


in Washington. From the report of 1873 we learn that in 
Congress, during a discussion of the tariff, certain Western 
congressmen, opposed to protection, made 

? use of the report before it had been officially 
Savings- presented to the legislature of Massachusetts, 
Banks Not a to show that Massachusetts wage-workers 
were not as well off as was claimed by the pro- 

Proof of tectionists. This incensed some Massachu- 


having in each of many banks deposits to the limit of the 
law. Still more instances were found of one man or woman 
having deposits under several accounts, as for himself or 
herself, and as trustees for children, etc., indicating again 
depositors not of the wage-working class. One man was 
reported to have a deposit in each bank of the state; another 
will deposit for each member of his family and a part of the 
alphabet. From this, and other similar evidences, the 
report concluded (p. 332): ‘‘It is evident from these returns 
that the great bulk of depositors is from the wage classes, and 
it is equally evident that the great sums, generally credited to 
them, are not the savings of wage labor, but are the results 
of profits upon labor in some form.”’ 

This report made somewhat of a sensation in Boston and 


Prosperity setts capitalists, and the Committee on Banks 
of the Work- and Banking of the Massachusetts legislature, 
: the majority of the committee being connected 
ing Classes with savings-banks, undertook to disprove the 
offensive report. A hearing was called. The 
Bureau of Labor was invited to come before it 
“in order that it might make suggestions’’; but, when the 
hearing took place, the bureau found itself with little or no 
warning, confronted with a hired counsel who called witnesses 
from 11 banks to disprove the bureau’s report, based on 30 
banks, the counsel arguing that the bureau’s report was 
untrustworthy, because it was based on reports from only 
30 banks. 
The bureau ably defended its report, and demanded that 
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if the committee questioned its conclusions, it was only fair, 
before they condemned it, to have a fuller examination, and 
not condemn, on picked evidence, from 11 banks, a report 
carefully based on returns from 39 banks. The committee, 
however, would not hear, and voted the report a mere ‘“‘ matter 
of inference,’ and not reliable. The personnel of the bureau, 
too, was changed that year. Mr. H. K. Oliver (chief) and 
G. E. McNeill (g. v.), who had formed the bureau publishing 
the offensive report, were displaced, and Messrs. Carroll D. 
Wright and George H. Long were put in their places. Before 
Mr. Cliver and Mr. McNeill, however, were displaced, they 
obtained evidence from 91 banks and from the Bank Com- 
missioners’ reports of 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871, abundantly 
sustaining their position. From 91 banks they found and 
stated (p. 197) that }4 of the deposits were of $300 or under, 
i. e., might possibly be deposits of working men, but that 
these 4% of the deposits represented only 4} of the amount 
deposited. From the Bank Commissioners’ reports they 
found and stated (p. 227) that in 1868 and 1869 zy of the 
whole number of deposits amounted to % of the whole amount 
deposited; that in 1870 y; amounted to # of the whole amount, 
and that in 1871 y4 of the deposits amounted to nearly 4 of 
the total amount, thus not only abundantly supporting the 
former report of the bureau, but showing that the proportion 
of large depositors in the savings-banks was on the increase. 
The next year, 1874, Messrs. Wright and Long sign the 
report. The subject of savings-banks is naturally handled 
very lightly, but even according to their table (pp. 244-245) 
we learn that over 4 of the deposits were deposits of $300 or 
over, showing that the number of large depositors was even 
greater than the former reports had claimed, and that these 
large deposits amounted to nearly % of the whole amount. 
Five-sixths of the deposits equaled not much over 4 of the 
whole sum; an abundant proof that the large amount of 
money in Massachusetts savings-banks cannot be taken to 
prove the prosperity of the Massachusetts working people. 


(See also the article ScHooLt Savincs-BANkKs, 
page 1100.) 


SAVONAROLA, SOCIAL WORK OF: Munici- 
pal reform in Florence in the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century was wrought by Savonarola, a 
monk who had had no experience in affairs of 
State. But he had utter disregard for rank and 
authority and a great passion for the poor and 
opprest. Fearlessly he denounced the greed of the 
priests and derided the assumptions of the rich. 

In the scheme of government which he found in 
operation in Florence changes were brought about 
by means of Parlamenti, a spurious pretense of 
popular government. The people were assem- 
bled unarmed in the Piazza which was guarded by 
the armed attendants of the Signory. Then the 
Signory appeared on the balcony in front of the 
palace and asked the right of Balia for them- 
selves or their friends. The Balia really signified 
carte blanche to do as they chose, for it was a 
species of dictatorship conferred either for months 
or for years, a concession which, under the con- 
ditions, it was not hard to secure. The Medici 
were expelled, but there were other tyrants ready 
to exploit the people. 

The Prior of St. Mark’s secured the abolition of 
Parlamenti and the establishment of a Great 
Council on the Venetian plan. This council was 
not to discuss laws but only to vote them. All 
citizens were eligible as members provided they 
had attained the age of twenty-nine years and 
were netti di specchio, i. e., had paid their taxes 
and were beneficiati, which, by the terms of an 
ancient law, signified those who had been in one 
of the higher magistracies, or had enjoyed this 
benefit in the person of their father, grandfather, 
or great-grandfather. There were other provi- 
sions of the new law, but suffice it to say that 
the council was so restricted as not to make it 
too democratic. 

Savonarola was not an iconoclast, but was con- 
structive and irenical. His passion for the poor 
did not lead to extremes. His frequent plea to 
Florentines was: ‘‘Forsake pomps and vanities, 
sell all superfluous things and bestow the money 
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on the poor.’’ He did not advocate poverty nor 
ask the rich to strip themselves of all they 
possest, but only of superfluities. After the lib- 
eration of the people, Savonarola secured the es- 
tablishment of a Monte di Pieta to save the poor 
from the extortion of usurers. Under his pas- 
sionate appeals women gave their jewelry and 
precious stones. To cover the expense of ad- 
eministration from 5 to 74 per cent interest was 
charged on loans. 

A revision of taxes was also brought about, 
taxes being levied under the new régime on real 
property alone. Savonarola insisted on the right 
of taxation. To the people he said: “‘Citizens! I 
would have you stedfast in devotion and help to 
your commune. The son owes so much to his 
father that he can never do enough for him. 
Wherefore I say to you—your commune is your 
father and thus each one of you is bound to give 
it assistance. And if thou wouldst say, ‘f get no 
good from it,’ know that thou mayestinot say 
this, inasmuch as the commune proteats thy 
property, thy household, and thy children.” 

In the space of one year the liberty of Florence 
was established, the people authorized to carry 
arms, the system of taxation revised, usury ex- 
tinguished by the Monte di Pieta, a general peace 
made, justice reorganized, Parlamenti were abol- 
ished forever, and the Great Council was con- 
stituted; in all which Savonarola was the moving 
spirit. His motive was brotherhood; his power, 
preaching. Paut Moore STRAYER. 


SAY, JEAN BAPTISTE: French political 
economist; born Lyons, France, 1767. Educated 
for a commercial career, he spent a part of his 
youth in England; returning to Paris he worked 
on Mirabeau’s paper, Courrier de Provence. 
Later he was secretary to Claviére, minister of 
finance; 1794-1800, he edited La Décade; he was 
a member of the Tribunate of 1799. His dissent 
from Napoleon’s policy drove him into private 
life, and he established a spinning-mill, but after 
Napoleon’s fall was made professor at the Ecole 
des Arts et Métiers in 1819, and at the Collége 
de France in 1831. He died in Paris in 1832. 
Cossa considers him among the first of the 
continental writers to have appreciated and 
popularized Adam Smith. Author: ‘‘Traité 
d’Economie Politique’; ‘‘Catéchisme d’Eco- 
nomie  Politique’’; ‘‘De l’Angleterre et des 
Anglais.”’ 


SAY, JEAN BAPTISTE LEON: French econo- 
mist; minister of finance; grandson of Jean 
Baptiste Say; born in Paris, 1826. He devoted 
himself to political economy; for many years was 
contributor to the Journal des Débats. Returned 
to the National Assembly in 1871, he became pre- 
fect of the Seine the same year; minister of fi- 
nance in 1873-75-77, and 1882. In 1880 he was 
appointed ambassador to London, but returned 
in a few weeks, having been elected president of 
the Senate. Author: ‘‘Les Solutions Démocra- 
tiques de la Question des Impéts’’; “‘Le Socialisme 
d’Etat.’’ He edited ‘‘Le Dictionnaire des Fi- 
nances”’; and conjointly with Jos. Chailley, ‘“‘Le 
Dictionnaire d’Economie Politique.’ 


SCHAFFLE, ALBERT EBERHARD FRIED- 
RICH: Austrian political economist: born Nur- 
tengen, Wutrttemberg, 1831. Studied theology 
at Tubingen, but became professor of political 
economy there in 1861. Sat in the Wurttemberg 
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Landtag from 1862 to 1865; for a short time in 
1871 was minister of commerce for Austria. On 
the fall of the ministry he went to Stuttgart and 
devoted himself to economics. His ‘‘Quintes- 
sence of Socialism,’”’ translated in 1889, is con- 
sidered by many one of the ablest presentations 
of socialism, and is considered by some to show 
Schaffle a Socialist, which Cossa thinks is scarcely 
disproved by his latter work, ‘‘The Impossibility 
of Social Democracy.’’ In his ‘‘Bau und Leben 
des Sozialen Ké6rpers,’’ Schaffle, under the in- 
fluence of Comte and Spencer, outlines a compre- 
hensive plan of an analysis of the social body. He 
died Dec. 25, 1903, in Stuttgart. Author: ‘‘Die 
Nationalokonomie,’’ third edition of which was. 
published under the title ‘‘Das Gesellschaftliche 
System der Menschlichen Wirthschaft”’; ‘‘ Kapi- 


talismus und Sozialismus’’; ‘‘Quintessenz des So- 
zialismus’’; ‘‘Die Aussichtslosigkeit der Sozial 
Demokatie.” ‘“Memoiren,’’ posthumously, 1904. 


SCHIAVI, ALESSANDRO, D.C.L.: Secretary 
of the Societa Umanitaria of Milan; born 1872 at 
Cesenatico, Province of Forli, Italy. From 1896 
to 1903 on the staff of the chief Italian socialistic 
paper, Avanti! Since that time has been secre- 
tary of the Societa Umanitaria. Signor Schiavi 
believes that nothing short of an economical 
transformation wrought through the slow, un- 
ceasing effort of associations of workers, trade- 
unions, cooperative and political organizations 
can improve the standing of the working classes. 
They must daily train themselves to bear the full, 
enlightened responsibility of the collective sys- 
tem of production which is to replace the present 
individualistic one. As such an education comes 
more through things than words, every social re- 
former must aim to directly pervade the people’s 
life in order that it may spontaneously, surely, 
tho slowly, be raised to a higher level. To give 
clean, well-ventilated, gay-looking houses with 
baths to poor and neglected families is worth 
scores of lecturesor pamphlets. Believes that as- 
sistance ought to be limited to those who are 
already striving to better their condition, as being 
most likely to profit by it. Private and public 
beneficence come in, at best, but to complete and 
perfect the help which individuals and associa- 
tions afford themselves. Author of reports on 
unemployment in rural and town districts, and 
papers on strikes and sundry other economical 
topics contributed to Critica Sociale and Riforma 
Sociale. Address: Via Alessandro Manzoni, 9 
Milan, Italy. 


SCHMOLLER, GUSTAVE: Political econo- 
mist; member of the Berlin Academy of Science, 
the Prussian House of Peers, etc.; born in Heil- 
bronn 1838; student of political science, philos- 
ophy, and history at Ttbingen; successively 
professor at Halle, Strasburg, and Berlin. Per- 
haps the leading German Socialist of the Chair 
(q. v.), having opened the famous congress at 
Eisenach in 1872. Since 1881 he was editor of 
the important Jahrbuch fiir Gesestzgebung Ver- 
waltung und Volkswirthschaft. Best known as 
one of the leaders of the historical school (q. v.). 
He began with an essay on economic ideas in 
the time of the German Reformation, 1860; 
then approached the modern industrial question 
in his excellent book, ‘Zur Geschichte der 
Deutschen Kleingewerbe im Neunzehnten Jahr- 
hundert”’ (History of the Smaller Industries of 
Germany in the Nineteenth Century, 1870); but 
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he soon changed his line of study, centering his 
efforts upon a history of the Prussian adminis- 
tration. Portions of this history have appeared 
as a series of articles contributed to the Preus- 
siche Jahrbicher, to the Zettschrift fir preussiche 
Geschichte, and recently to his own Jahrbuch. 
Besides these works he has published, as a result 
of a study of the Middle Ages, ‘‘ Die Strassburger 
Tucher- und Weberzunft, ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Weberei und des 
deutschen Gewerberechts vom XIII. bis XVII. 
Jahrhundert”? (The Weavers’ and Cloth Makers’ 
Guild of Strasburg; a Contribution to the History 
of the German Weaving Industry and German 
Industrial Law, from the Thirteenth to the Sev- 
enteenth Centuries). This work, consisting of 
documents and explanations, together with a 
glossary and index, appeared in 1879. In close 
connection with these studies, Schmoller has 
edited a collection of historical investigations by 
other writers in the ‘‘Staats- und sozialwissen- 
schaftliche Forschungen”’ (Investigations in Po- 
litical and Social Science), of which 122 volumes 
have been issued since 1879. 

Author: ‘‘ Der franzésische Handelsvertrag und 
seine Gegner,’’ 1862; ‘‘Ueber einige Grund- 
fragen des Rechts und der Volkswirthschaft,”’ 
1875; “Strassburg zur Zeit der Zunftkampfe,” 
1875; ‘‘Ueber einige Grundfragen der Sozial- 
politik und der Volkswirthschaftslehre,” 1898; 
“Acta Bornssia,’”’ published by the Royal Acad- 
emy of Science, 1894-1907; ‘‘Grundriss der 
allgemeinen Volkswirthschaftslehre,’”’ 2  vols., 
tg00o-4. Also numerous articles in scientific 
periodicals. Address: Berlin, W 62; Wormser 
Strasse 13; Villa Schmoller. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN, PHYSICAL WELFARE 
OF: In recent years an increasing amount of 
attention has been paid to this important ques- 
tion, both in this country and Europe. The 
provision of school meals (see FEEDING SCHOOL 
CHILDREN) has been attempted much more 
largely in Europe than in the United States, 
where, as yet, there have been only a few small 
experiments of a semiprivate and eleemosynary 
nature. 

Perhaps the most important social work carried 
on in connection with the public school system 
is that of medical inspection and supervision. In 
Europe this has also been carried on to a much 
greater extent than in the U.S. In Norway and 
Sweden, for example, children are regularly ex- 
amined and those needing it provided with medi- 
cine and cod-liver oil and other tonics, free of 
charge. In Belgium medical inspection is regu- 
lar and thorough in most schools. For ex- 
ample, in Brussels every child in the public 
elementary schools is medically examined once 
every tendays. Its eyes, teeth, ears, and general 
physical condition are overhauled. Medicines 
and tonics are provided and parents advised as to 
diet, etc. In France inspection is generally reg- 
ular and thorough; glasses are provided, often 
free of charge, for all children needing them. 

Until quite recently the medical inspection 
common to our American public schools was most 
perfunctory, attention being confined mainly to 
infectious diseases. Recently, as a result of 
much agitation, great advance has been made. 
Now many of the large cities have a much more 
efficient system of inspection, and visiting nurses 
attached to the schools visit the homes of the 
children and care for them. It has been found 
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that a very large percentage of backward, dull, 
and refractory children are victims of physical 
ailments, often unnoticed by the teachers. In 
one year (1906-7) all the boys sent to the truant 
schools in New York City were medically exam- 
ined and physical defects calculated to interfere 
with a child’s capacity to learn or observe school 
discipline were found in every case. 

In several German cities the system of medical 
inspection is so thorough that, feneniie with a 
child’s entrance into the public schools, a record is 
kept of its physical condition up to the time of 
leaving. Parents are advised as to dietary and 
other matters of home care. Children suffering 
from cardiac weakness, for example, are not per- 
mitted to join in violent games, teachers are 
urged to protect them from violent agitation, 
they are excluded from the vigorous physical 
exercises of the school, and parents warned in a 
similar manner of the dangers which violent 
games or excessive agitation will expose the chil- 
dren to. Children showing signs of a predis- 
position to tuberculosis are specially watched, 
and school sanatoria are maintained in many 
places for their special benefit. 

These school sanatoria are maintained in Nor- 
way, Switzerland, France, and a few other coun- 
tries, the French sanatoria being generally known 
as colonies scolaires, or school colonies. Some of 
these school colonies are open for all children in 
certain grades, the children being sent to them 
for short periods during the summer vacation 
period. Others are maintained as convalescent 
homes for school children all the year round, 
while still others are sanatoria for sick children. 
The Forest School at Charlottenburg, Germany, 
is one of the finest in the world and is devoted 
mainly to caring for children suffering from pul- 
monary troubles. We have as yet no similar in- 
stitutions in connection with any of our public 
schools. 

Defective teeth are responsible for a great deal 
of pain among children of all classes, but espe- 
cially the very poor. They are frequently the 
cause, also, of serious digestive troubles which 
handicap the sufferers through their school life. 
In a few foreign cities dental clinics have been 
established in connection with the public schools 
at which the children are treated free of cost 
to themselves, teeth being cleaned, stopt, ex- 
tracted, etc. Strasburg, Germany, has probably 
carried this work further than any other city. 
Nothing like it exists in this country, tho there is 
frequently some agitation in favor of the estab- 
lishment of such clinics in connection with the 
schools in our larger cities. In many American 
cities close attention has been given to the vision 
of the school children, especially since the publi- 
cation of some rather startling figures in Minne- 
sota and New York. Glasses are not provided at 
the expense of the school authorities, however, as 
is the case in many European cities, tho the pro- 
posal to do so has attracted much serious atten- 
tion in New York and elsewhere. 

JoHN SPARGO. 


REFERENCES: British Parliamentary Report of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Physical Deterioration; Physical Ef- 
ficiency in Children, by Sir James Crichton-Browne, in 
Report of the International Con Het the Welfare and 
Protection of Children, 1902; The Medical ad ab ta of 
School Children, by W. L. Mackenzie, M.A., M.D.; Report 
ef the Royal Commission on Physical. Training, Scotland; 
ger Reports on Educational Subjects, issued by the 
(English) Board of Education; Poverty, by Robert Hunter; 
The Children of the Nation, by Sir John Gorst, and The 
Bitter Cry of the Children, by the present writer. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS are intended to give city 
children an interest in the raising of flowers and 
foodstuffs, and to bring them into contact with 
nature; or, if in the country, to give them an in- 
telligent view of the processes employed by man 
and nature in raising crops. This problem has 
been worked out in Europe long ago. Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, have had 
‘school gardens since 1875; since 1887 they are 
compulsory in France. 

School gardens supply a definite need in 
schools; they furnish an opportunity for change 
of mental activity, for exercise in the open air, 
and for useful if not gainful employment during 
vacations in the summer. This is especially the 
case in large cities whose congested population 
seems to have no useful outlet for the surplus 
energy of its poorer children than that found in 
the street. Owing to this fact, a number of cities 
in the United States have taken up the problem 
with vigor and intelligence, and have succeeded 
in getting the city authorities and private citizens 
interested in the cultivation of vacant lots and 
other open spaces by children. Boston, New York, 
Hartford, Philadelphia, Washington, St. Louis, 
etc., have had considerable success in this field. 

Cleveland, Ohio, has taken up the problem 
through a Home Gardening Association which 
induced the school council to provide space and 
proper soil, while they furnish seeds, tools, and 
expert gardeners. The reports emphasize the 
mental and moral betterment in backward and 
untractable children, and the physical improve- 
ment in weak ones under the influence of school 
gardening. 


SCHOOL QUESTION IN GREAT BRITAIN: We 


study this question from two standpoints. (See 
also RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.) 
I 
(From THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PoINntT oF 
VIEW) 


There are many subjects deserving of earnest 
consideration in connection with education in 
Great Britain at the present time, i. e., since July, 
1906; but the one ‘‘schools question’’ which over- 
shadows all others in interest is that of the posi- 
tion and the quality of the religious instruction to 
be given in the elementary schools of England 
and Wales in the future. 4 

A brief historical retrospect is necessary in 
order to explain how this question has arisen. 
The active intervention of the State on an ex- 
tensive scale for the furtherance of the education 
of the people is, in England, of comparatively 
recent date. In varying degrees that work has 
always been recognized as part of her duty by 
the Church of England, both before and since the 
Reformation. It is enough here to refer to the 
fact that between 1685 and 1741 nearly 2,000 
‘‘charity schools’’ were established by Church- 
men, and conducted, mainly, in connection with 
the venerable Church Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge which was founded in 
1698. In 1785 the Sunday-school Union was 
founded, consisting of both Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, and exerted itself with such good effect 
that by 1803 more than 7,000 Sunday schools 
had been established and were giving instruction 
in reading and Christian rudiments to nearly 
850,000 children. But, of course, schools meet- 
ing only one day in the week could not carry 
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education far, and a very great need existed of 
educational provision for the rapidly growing 
population. In 1808 and 1811, respectively, 
there were founded the British and Foreign 
Schools Society on undenominational lines, and 
the National Society for the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established Church. 
For more than twenty years these societies were 
the principal agencies working for the education 
of the masses; but the scholars in church schools 
very greatly outnumbered those in other schools. 
In 1833 government recognized the great value 
of the work then being done by voluntary zeal 
and began to make building grants in aid of its 
extension, and in 1846 there began the system 
of State grants in aid of the maintenance of ele- 
mentary schools, by whatever voluntary agency 
established, on condition of their satisfying re- 
quirements prescribed by the Education De- 
partment for securing the efficiency of the secu- 
lar education given. This system of what may 
be called State partnership with the religious 
denominations in the work of elementary edu- 
cation continued under somewhat varying con- 
ditions, into which there is not space to go here, 
till 1870. At that time there existed in schools 
under government inspection places for 1,365,080 
children provided by the Church of England, 
411,948 in undenominational and Non-Conform- 
ist, and 101,556 in Roman Catholic schools. 
The provision was ample in great numbers of 
rural parishes and fairly adequate in very many 
town parishes, but not so in the thickly popu- 
lated and growing urban districts. Parliament, 
therefore, decided that steps must be taken by 
the establishment of school boards to make the 
supply universally sufficient. The emphatically 
declared object of Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet, which 
passed the Education Act of 1870, was to supple- 
ment and complete, not to destroy, the work of 
the voluntary system, to the supporters of which 
ministers exprest the greatest sense of obliga- 
tion, while inviting and encouraging them to 
continue their efforts. The invitation was ac- 
cepted. Down to 1870 there had been expended 
on church school buildings £8,750,000. Since 
then there has been expended about £14,000,000, 
making a total of £22,750,000. If from that fig- 
ure we deduct £1,500,o00o—the total amount of 
government grants, the last of which were passed 
more than twenty-five years ago, toward the 
erection of these buildings—there remains £21,- 
250,000 as the total of voluntary contributions 
to the buildings of church schools alone. Toward 
their maintenance before 1870 £8,500,000 was 
contributed, and from that year to 1901 £18,- 
145,558. These figures yield an aggregate of 
voluntary expenditure on church schools of 
£47,895,558, not counting very large sums con- 
tributed for the building and maintenance of 
church training colleges for teachers. 

The above figures show on its material side the 
obligation of the State to the Church in respect of 
elementary education. It may be added that in 
1902 there was accommodation in church schools 
for 2,813,978 children. But the cost of educa- 
tion had in the mean time increased enormously, 
having risen from £1.5.5 in 1870 to £2.13.2 in 
1900, and the voluntary schools in many parts of 
England found it more and more impossible to 
maintain themselves against the competition of 
the board schools enjoying free access to the 
rates. So in 1902 the unionist government de- 
termined and Parliament agreed that this unfair 
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competition was bad for education and that the 
two classes of schools should share equally in the 
school rate. But the act passed in that year, 
which made county and borough councils the 
school authority, placed the secular instruction 
in the voluntary schools entirely under that 
authority. Also, while leaving to their managers 
the right—subject to veto by the council on edu- 
cational grounds—to appoint teachers, and so to 
secure that the religious instruction should be 
carried on in pursuance of the terms of the school 
trusts, the Act of 1902 attached a representative 
element to the Board of Managers, and required 
the managers to continue responsible for keeping 
the school buildings in good repair. 

This act made the state of the law much more 
just and the provision for education much more 
satisfactory than before. Its main defects were 
that it did not make any provision, such as very 
many churchmen would have been willing to 
agree to, for Non-Conformist minorities in coun- 
try districts with only one school; and that on 
the other hand it left so-called undenominational 
religion, which satisfies Non-Contormists generally 
but is very unsatisfactory to very many church 
people, the one form of religion taught at the 
public expense in the council schools. These, 
however, were not new hardships. 

The bill recently before Parliament would do 
new injustice on a great scale and would strike a 
heavy blow at religion. In order, professedly, to 
secure more complete control over all schools to 
the popular authority and to ‘‘abolish tests for 
teachers,” it would—subject to exceptions of 
very doubtful extent and value—take away from 
church parents the right of having their children 
brought up in their own faith by the regular 
teachers of the schools to which they are com- 
pelled to send them, and would insist that in the 
schools built and maintained, as has been shown, 
at such great cost by church people for the 
teaching of their faith as an integral part of the 
education given, undenominational religion shall 
be the recognized and established form. This 
would be a gross and scanaalous injustice. The 
Government Bill also proposed that religious 
teaching of any kind shall be optional with the 
teachers and that the children need not attend 
when it is given. It is held that these proposals, 
involving the degradation of religion from its 
rightful position, tend obviously toward secu- 
larism and threaten England with all the social 
and moral evils which have notoriously resulted 
in other countries from the secularization of 
schools. 

The bill which was pressed upon Parliament 
by the Liberal government in 1906 would, in the 
name of justice, have inflicted new injustice on 
a great scale, and would have struck a heavy 
blow at religion. In order, professedly, to se- 
cure more complete control to the local author- 
ity over all schools and to abolish ‘‘tests for 
teachers”? it would—subject to exceptions of 
very doubtful extent and value—have insisted 
that even in schools built and maintained at 
great cost by church people for the teaching of 
their faith as an integral part of the education 
given, undenominational religious teaching should 
be the recognized and established form. This 
would have been a gross and scandalous injus- 
tice. 

There was a wide-spread and emphatic dem- 
onstration of public disapproval of the bill of 
1906. This demonstration was ignored by the 
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House of Commons, who passed the bill with no 
material alterations; but it was so considerably 
amended by the House of Lords, in the interests 
of justice to denominational schools and to par- 
ents desiring definite religious teaching for their 
children, that the government invited the Com- 
mons to refuse, as they did, to proceed further 
with it. During the session of 1907 the gov- 
ernment made no serious attempt to legislate on 
the Education Question.’ But, in the exercise 
of their administrative powers, they put forth 
new regulations threatening very grave damage 
to Church of England and other denominational 
colleges for the training of teachers, and they 
promised, for the session of 1908, a bill even 
more unfavorable to the cause of definite relig- 
ious teaching in schools than:the bill of 1906. 
In these circumstances the friends of such teach- 
ing were preparing themselves, in the winter of 
1907-8, for another strenuous struggle, and were 
pressing upon the consideration of their fellow 
countrymen, as the principle on which alone a 
permanent solution of the Education Question 
could be based, the admission of the right of 
parents to secure, so far as reasonably practi- 
cable, in all elementary schools the types of re- 
ligious instruction which they respectively desire 
for their children. TaLsor Barnes. 


Secretary of the National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church throughout England 
and Wales. 


II 
(From THE Non-ConFrormist Point oF VIEW) 


The Non-Conformists claim that from rates 
which all rate-payers are compelled to pay, no 
matter what their religious or lack of religious 
view, the government has no right to support 
schools in which the denominational teaching of 
any church or churches may be forced upon the 
children of the State. The Non-Conformists stand 
(1) for the application of the principle of the total 
severance of the functions of Parliament and of re- 
ligious societies to all State education. They stand 
(2) for the entire control of national education by 
the people, and the exclusion of churches as 
churches, and priests as priests, and ministers 
as ministers, and parents as parents from such 
control, and for the admission of parents, minis- 
ters, and priests as citizens and only as citizens. 
They stand (3) for the complete exclusion of all 
theological and ecclesiastical tests for teachers 
and require only drilled capacity and character. 

Resolutions of Dec. 20, 1905, of the General 
Committees of the National Council of Free Evan- 
gelical Churches declare that the aim of State 
education should be: 


(1) To secure a truly national and efficient system of 
education. 

(2) To secure justice to every citizen. 

63} To wound no conscience. 

4) To bring about a lasting educational peace. 

The basis of the system should be exclusively civic, exclude 
preferential treatment for any person or persons, clergy or 
teachers; and for any institution theological or ecclesiastical. 
It should cast the entire responsibility for theological and 
ecclesiastical teaching on the home and the Church. 

This means— 

(1) That no change in the number of managers—such as 
substituting two for four, or electing representatives of 
parents, and the like—will suffice. 

(2) That the non-provided schools must either be trans- 
ferred to the State or be maintained by the denomination as 
denominational schools; for as State schools they must cease, 
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and no arrangements for sectarian teaching should have any 
place whatever in the State system. 

(3) That it should be the aim of the government to secure 
the provision of public schools (purely civic schools) at posi- 
tions convenient for the children all over the land; for it is 
certain that educational peace will not be secured until the 
education given by the State is carried on in non-ecclesiastical 
buildings owned by the public. 

(4) That those provided school buildings only should be 
purchased which are found after careful and competent in- 
vestigation to be suitable as to structure and condition to 
become public property for educational purposes and should 
not be rented fora longer period than five years. 

(5) That the utmost care should be given to secure such 
schools as belong, or in part belong, to the public for the public. 

(6) That State education should return to some form of 
the ad hoc system. That cooptation should cease. That 
women shall be eligible for election on the local education 
authority on the same terms as men. That the administra- 
tive breakdown of the present arrangement should be met 
by recognizing: (a) That the county areas are in most cases 
far too large. (b) That local interest in education is being 
destroyed. (c) That areas of suitable size should be sub- 
stituted for county areas. (d) That such local authorities 
might have power given them to combine for specific purposes, 
e. g., secondary education. 

Non-Conformists cannot on any account admit the prin- 
ciple that (a) the churches have the right to give, or (b) the 
parents a right to demand, any denominational teaching 
whatever in connection with public school life. 

That the entry of sectarian teachers into State schools 
and training colleges during the hours allotted for State work 
should be absolutely forbidden as fatal to the efficiency of the 
teaching, disturbing to the order of the school, and productive 
of religious strife. 

That in case public school buildings are used, by permis- 
sion of local authority, for imparting dogmatic and ecclesi- 
astical teaching to the children attending the school outside 
school hours, a payment should be made by the denomination 
so apes the buildings to cover the expenses connected there- 
with. 

That no denomination shall be allowed to use the teachers 
or other officers or machinery of the State for such denomina- 
tional teaching. 


The foregoing provisions also have reference to 
secondary education as far as they may be ap- 
plicable. 

Not for a very lengthened period has the Free 
Church mind been so deeply moved as upon this 
question. 

The root of all the evil is to be found in the 
existence of a Church establishment. There is 
general agreement among Free Churchmen as to 
the origin of the two pernicious educational meas- 
ures which they have so justly denounced. For 
some years past a section of the supporters of the 
Established Church have been persistently un- 
dermining the Act of 1870. When the time ap- 
peared to be ripe for the purpose, the two Angli- 
can convocations formulated their demands and 
urged them upon the government. These were, 
with one exception, acceded to, and formed the 
basis of the Education Bill of r902. Still further 
concessions were made to the Church of England 
during the passage of the bill, and notably as the 
result of the action of the bishops in the Lords. 

Solicitude for religious education has been ex- 
prest in justification of this course; but few will 
doubt that the struggle has been mainly one 
for the retention and the strengthening of the 
Church establishment. Had that institution not 
existed, and had its bishops no seats in Parlia- 
ment, such bills would never have been intro- 
duced. 

The force we are fighting, then, is not primarily 
political. Parliament is only its tool. It is 
ecclesiastical. ‘‘Clericalism is the enemy.’’ The 
reversal of the broader and more just educational 
policy initiated in 1870, and the return to the 
clericalism of the beginning of the last century, is 
due to the change which has taken place in the 
Anglican Church, in its ideas and spirit, its temper 
and aims. It is not the tolerant and inclusive 
Church of the days of Lord Shaftesbury, but the 
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bigoted and persecuting Church of the times of 
Laud and Whitgift. It is a Romanized church; 
and in and by the English Church Union it is be- 
coming npn Ed Romanist. It is that sec- 
tion—the large and dominating section of twen- 
tieth-century Anglicanism—that has given us 
these acts. It is the victory of the High Church 
party. 

It has been said there is taught now in the 
council schools of London and in the “‘unsecta- 
rian’’ or ‘‘provided”’ schools of the country, ‘‘a 
new-fangled faith,’’ an ‘‘unsectarian religion,” 
which ‘‘is only another expression of non-con- 
formity,’”’ ‘‘a novel form of religion, whose only 
recommendation is that it pleases Dr. Clifford and 
his friends,’”’ and we are told that what Roman- 
ists and Anglicans have secured by their pro- 
longed efforts in the Education Acts of 1902 and 
1903 is the opportunity of giving “‘our poorer 
brothers a way of escape from the threatened 
universal domination of modern unsectarianism”’ 
or of the Free Churches. 

According to the ‘‘London syllabus,” children 
are taught at the expense of the State Psalm xxiii., 
the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Beatitudes, the blessedness of hunger for what 
is right and just, of making peace between indi- 
viduals and nations, of purity of thought and 
spirit—in short, the religion which consists in 
““doing justly and loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with God.’’ They are introduced, not 
to the whole of the Bible, but only to those por- 
tions of the Testament best suited to their capac- 
ity, and least likely to suggest controversy; to 
the purest ethic, the most quickening poetry, the 
most inspiring biography, i. e., to the most potent 
character-building literature the world contains; 
and I confess that to me it appears that if Parlia- 
ment undertakes the education of the children of 
the nation it ought not to fail to open the doors 
for them into this all-hallowing temple of truth 
and justice, liberty and progress. 

I know this is not ‘‘teaching religion’’ in the 
sense of the High Church party; but in my judg- 
ment it is all the State is competent to do, and all 
it can attempt without inflicting injustice upon 
some portion of its members. 

Against being compelled to support schools 
where principles are taught they cannot in con- 
science accept, very many Non-Conformists have 
felt it their duty to refuse to pay their full educa- 
tion rates and inaugurate a policy of “‘passive 
resistance to the payment of the sectarian patron.” 

Over 400 imprisonments have taken place and 
more than 100,000 distraints of goods have been 
carried out. The reasons given in court for re- 
sistance were: 

(1) That the Education Acts of 1902 and 1903 
compelled him to pay for teaching on the deepest 
subjects of the inward and religious life; sub- 
jects with which the State, or Parliament, or 
Borough Council has no right whatever to deal. 
They are personal, individual, and the State ought 
to leave them to every man’s conscience. Com- 
a freedom in this thing is the right of every 

ritish citizen, a right he would enjoy if he dwelt 
under the British flag in Canada or Australia, and 
a right he cannot surrender because he lives in 
England. 

(2) That the law attempts to coerce him to pay 
for teaching children doctrines and practises he 
holds to be distinctly opposed: 

1. To the teaching of Christ; 

2. To the well-being of the child; and 
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3. To the happiness and prosperity of the na- 
tion. 

(3) That by this law he is compelled to pay, 
that the children of England may be taught that 
the doctrines he has held and taught for nearly 
fifty years are false, and that the Free Churches, 
to which he is grateful to belong, are heretical and 
to be avoided as the plague. 

Non-Conformists cannot and will not accept 
any such legislation. Let others teach them if 
they so believe, but let them not compel me to 
do so. Joun CLIFFORD. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS-BANKS are simple devices 
to teach children to save. Any school can start 
one. There is no association needed. The only 
thing necessary is the permission of the School 
Board and the cooperation of some bank to re- 
ceive weekly deposits. In most school banks 
the roll-call of the children is made every Monday 
morning and the amount of each deposit and 
credit is checked off on a card. It teaches the 
children thrift, the value of pennies, and saves 
much careless and often worse than useless ex- 
penditure. In Europe they have long been used 
and are acknowledged and proved to be one of 
the best practical educational factors. 

In France they are under patronage of the gov- 
ernment. In many countries they are connected 
with the postal savings banks and the statistics 
of postal saving-banks (q. v.) and school savings- 
banks are officially reported together, in several 
divisions of Europe. 

In 1885 Professor Thiry, a French educator, in 
America for his health, as a school commissioner 
in Long Island City, introduced the system into 
the public schools there. Since this date the sys- 
tem has spread widely, and by 1893 325 schools 
had such savings-banks. 

From a statement compiled by Mr. Thiry in 
1905, it appears that there were then 4,541 
school-banks in operation located in 1,089 schools 
in rog cities in the United States. The number 
of scholars registered in these schools is 347,895, 
of which 191,009 are depositors in the school 
banks. The amount collected since the intro- 
duction of the system is shown to be $2,782.012, 
the amount withdrawn $2,165,072, leaving a 
balance due depositors of $616,940. 

Another similar system is the Penny Provident 
Bank. This was established in New York City in 
1889 and has to-day some 60,000 depositors in all 
portions of the country. Cards are given to de- 
positors, with the rules of the Fund on one side, 
and thirty-six blank squares on the other. 
Stamps are then sold to the depositor, to be at- 
tached to the squares. The stamps may be of 
eight different values from one cent to one dollar. 
When the card is all filled the amount represented 
is paid to the depositor and he is urged tho 
not required to open an account in some savings- 
bank. A second card is then given. No interest 
is paid on these deposits, the object being to en- 
courage the saving of small sums which can be 
deposited in a bank where interest is paid. In 
this way depositors in the Fund saved $480,272.61 
in ten years. The system has been used in schools 
with great success. Central office, Fourth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-second Street, New York. 


SCHOOLING OF ADULTS, THE (through 
free evening lectures in schoolhouses), has been 
developed chiefly in New York City through the 
Department of Public Lectures of the Board of 
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Education. It is based on the assumptions that 
education is never finished, and that large num- 
bers of people who had to leave school early, 
owing to the stress of making a living, are anxious 
to get whatever knowledge they can. The pur- 
pose of these lectures is accordingly twofold: in- 
formative and constructive. Some lectures and 
lecture courses, e.g., on travel and geography, 
furnish interesting information, while others, e. g., 
on physics and electricity, are arranged in a sys- 
tematic manner and cover those subjects fully. 

The lectures started on the former basis and 
tentatively in 1889, but gradually introduced 
more serious and better-connected subjects. 
While 189 lectures were given during the first 
season to about 20,000 listeners, 4,645 were given 
in 1904-5 to an attendance of 1,155,000. In all 
new schoolhouses lecture rooms are provided 
adapted for adults. 

The need of this movement is readily seen from 
the facts that only about 3 per cent of the school 
population attend the high schools, and 1.5 the 
colleges, universities, and professional schools; 
that New York has a very large percentage of 
adult foreign-born citizens who need instruction 
in civics, the uses of liberty, English, etc.; that, 
finally, lectures in English literature were attend- 
ed by classes of 300 (chiefly teachers), others on 
the ‘‘Social Significance of European Capitals”’ 
by 1,000 in one center and 1,700 in another, others 
on ‘‘Great Masters in Music’’ by 1,000. (See 
article EVENING SCHOOLS.) 

Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, the Supervisor of 
Lectures, sums up the results of the free lectures 
in an article of ‘‘Social Service’? (July, 1905) 
thus: (1) Adult education is established as a 
permanent feature of our educational scheme. 
(2) Reading and study have been encouraged, a 
deeper interest in school life developed, and a 
refining influence spread. (3) Cooperation has 
been brought about between the lecture, the 
library, and the museum. (4) The best teachers 
in our universities have come in contact with the 
people. (5) The school is becoming the social 
center of the community. (6) The schoolhouse 
must be constructed with a view to its use for 
various educative influences, so as to become not 
merely a nursery for children, but a place of in- 
telligent resort for adults. 


SCHOOLS OF PHILANTHROPY: The need 
for systematic instruction and training as a prep- 
aration for social work in the distribution of 
public and private charity, in philanthropy, and in 
many branches of educational activity was felt 
long before anything so formal as a school for this 
purpose was contemplated. Many societies like 
the Charity Organization Societies have long had 
their training classes, which meet weekly and 
sometimes oftener, for conference and reading and 
study under the direction of their chief executive 
officers, to increase the efficiency of their staff and 
volunteers. Many colleges and higher educational 
institutions have recognized this need by estab- 
lishing special courses fer practical workers. 


1. The New York School of Philanthropy began in 1898, 
under the title The Summer School in Philanthropic Work, 
the first systematic effort at highly specialized instruction 
in this field alone. It is a significant fact that the Charity 

Organization Society of the Waid of New York 
organized this school, which held in the rooms 
United States and library of the society a six weeks’ session 
crowded with lectures, class _ discussions, 
preparation of papers on special topics, and 
visits to institutions. It began the latter part of June at 
the close of the usual collegiate year and drew largely from 
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among the brightest students and graduates of the colleges. 
Dr. Philip W. Ayres was the first director under whose skil- 
ful management, and later under that of Dr. Carl Kelsey, 
the summer school developed. Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer 
and Dr. Edw. T. Devine, the first director of the enlarged 
school, were the pioneers in the work of the winter course. 
The present writer succeeded Dr. Devine as director, and 
Prof. R. C. McCrea has been appointed associate director. 
This summer meeting has been continued as the summer 
session of the larger school now organized and endowed, 
still under the direction of the Board of Trustees appointed 
by the Charity Organization Society, in accordance with the 
terms of the endowment given by Mr. John S, Kennedy. 
The first winter session was held in 1903-4 and conducted 
along the lines of the summer course, but extended through 
six months with one or two lectures a week and class exercises 
and visits to institutions in addition. The course was divided 
into six parts: (1) Introductory, general survey of charitable 
field; (2) aid for the sick and preventive work in behalf of 
public health; (3) the care of dependent, neglected, defective, 
and delinquent children; (4) the care and treatment of needy 
families in their homes; (5) the care and treatment of needy 
families in institutions; (6) moral reform, educational advance, 
social uplift. The lectures were given by a large number of 
expert workers. 

The next three years witnessed a rapid development in the 
number of lectures and in the serious demands the work 
made on the time of the students, about half of whom 
were college graduates, or have had college training, and 
two-thirds of whom were women. The majority of the men 
and women students expect to follow social work as a pro- 
fession, although a goodly number are preparing to give 
their time in part or whole as volunteer workers, as district 
and church visitors, managers of societies, and social in- 
vestigators. The lectures given in the academic year from 
October to June now number twelve per week or over 350 
in the year, and there are twelve hours additional per week 
given to field work in visiting, inspection, and investigation 
under trained supervision. 

The course is divided into eight groups: 

(1) Survey of the field. Principles, theories, and methods 
of general application. 

2) Racial traits in the population. 

3) Constructive social work. 

4) The care of families in their homes. 

(5) Administration of charitable and educational institu- 


tions. 

(6) Child-helping agencies. 

(7) Treatment of the criminal. 
Probation, 

(8) The state in its relation to charity. 

The first four groups are required of all students, and at 
least two of the other four. The tuition fee is $50 for the 
course, and $10 for the summer session. A limited number 
of free tuition scholarships are granted and a few scholar- 
ships yielding a stipend of $100 in addition to free tuition 
are awarded as loans where conditions justify it. A Social 
Research Bureau for advanced work has been organized and 
some fellowships yielding a stipend sufficient to meet living 
pee fh the are offered to experienced investigators who are 
able to undertake tasks which promise to enrich our literature 
and knowledge of social conditions. The New York School 
is affiliated with Columbia University; the students of both 
institutions have reciprocal advantages in attending lectures 

iven in either, with academic credit for the higher degrees 
or work done satisfactorily in either place. The school has 
an excellent special library with 5,000 bound volumes and 
more than that number of unbound pamphlets, reports of 
societies, etc. 

2. The Boston School for Social Workers, organized in 
1904-5, is maintained by Simmons College and Harvard 

niversity and managed by a joint committee. Men register 
at the university, women at Simmons College, paying in 
either case a minimum fee of $100, which covers all charges 
for the work of the school which follows somewhat similar 
lines to that in New York. Less emphasis is laid on the 
lecture method of instruction and more on closer supervision 
of field, practice, and case work, assigned readings, and class 
quizzes and discussions. This school from the beginning 
has been under the direction of Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett and 
Miss Zilpha D. Smith, assistant. Ten hours a week are de- 
voted to class instruction. No summer session is held. The 
course covers one academic year for the satisfactory com- 
pletion of which, as also in New York, an appropriate cer- 
tificate or diploma is given. Research work has been or- 
ganized as a department of the work of the school for trained 
investigators. 

3. The Chicago Institute of Social Science was started _in 
1904 as the ‘‘Social Science Center’’ and later as the ‘‘In- 
stitute of Social Science and Arts’’ under the auspices of the 
University College of the University of Chicago. In Jan., 
1906, it was organized as an independent school. Lectures 
are given in the afternoon after 4.30 o'clock and in the 
evening, which enables many students to attend who are 
engaged in other work while taking the courses, while in 
Boston and New York most of the students must devote 
their whole time to the work of the school. No field work 
is required except visits to institutions, but is arranged for 
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when desired. The courses given are: (1) Principles and 
Practice of Social Philanthropy, twelve lectures; Introduc- 
tion to the History and Literature of Philanthropy, four lec- 
tures; The Field and Requirements for Social Work, four 
lectures; (2) Child-Helping Agencies and Institutions, eight 
lectures; (3) Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs; Basis, Methods, and 
Leadership; (4) Causes and Treatment of Dependency, 
twelve lectures; (5) The Social Aspects of Industrial Organ- 
ization, twelve lectures; (6) Juvenile Delinquency, twenty- 
four conferences; (7) Educational and Welfare Work in Fac- 
tories and Stores, twelve conferences; (8) Industrial and Civic 
Administration, twelve lectures. s 

A summer session of six weeks was held in 1906 and is 
announced for 1908. Tuition charges are $25 for all courses 
offered during the year and $10 for the summer term. 

Research work is organized as in New York and_ Boston 
and Miss Julia Lathrop has been added to the staff for its 
special supervision. Prof. Graham Taylor has had charge 
of the school from its beginning. 

4. The St. Louis School of Philanthropy has grown out of 
courses of lectures by prominent charitable workers, a series 
of conferences of said workers and visits to institutions which 
were carried on for four years prior to the organization 
of regular class work, and the arrangement for the direction 
of such work made with the University of Missouri in May, 
1906. In_1907, two courses of fifteen lectures each were 
given on Friday afternoons, from two to five o'clock, from 
Feb. 1st to May 17th; one on Preventive Philanthropy 
and the other on Remedial Philanthropy. Class discussions 
and required readings were provided for, and in addition 
four public evening lectures by specialists and four con- 
ferences were held. The announcements for 1908 include 
three courses similar to the two given in 1907 and six short 
courses of three lectures each by specialists in different 
fields, and for 1908-9 a course covering eight months. All 
the work is of University grade, under the direction of Prof. 
Thos. J. Riley, and may be credited toward degrees at the 
University of Missouri. Tuition fees are based on member- 
ship in the association, which sustains the school and a 
moderate charge for courses taken ($5 for each course of fif- 
teen lectures in 1907). J 

5. Courses in Social Work at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Work, organized along the same lines as the St. Louis School 
and with some of the variety of the summer session of the 
New York School, is done in Philadelphia through the courses 
in Social Work at the University of Pennsylvania, which was 
one of the first of the larger colleges to adopt the term ‘‘ Social 
Work,” and to organize in 1899 its courses so as to give a 
definite course in social work. While this work is not defi- 
nitely organized as a separate or independent school it is 
under the direction of a special committee appointed by 
the university authorities and independent of university 
restrictions as to admission, etc. Two afternoon lectures 
each week throughout the college year, many of them given 
by practical specialists, class exercises, and visits to institu- 
tions are provided. Tuition fee is $15 for the entire course. 

The planning and supervision of this work was begun by 
the present writer, and has been continued by Prof. Carl 
Kelsey. ; 

Many similar schools exist abroad, notably in England, but 
all are of recent date. The London Charity Organization 
Society’s Committee on Social Education discust the needs of 
London in securing better observation and more expert 

knowledge in dealing in a practical way with 
problems of the city, and the result was the 

England establishment in Oct., 1904, of the School of 

Sociology and Social Economics. The Uni- 

versity of Liverpool established. Jan., 1905, a 
School of Social Science and Training for social work with 
both summer and winter sessions and excellently well-planned 
courses of instruction, practical work, research, and classes 
extending in some cases beyond one year’s work. 


SAMUEL McCune LINDSEY. 


REFERENCES: The Annual Reports, year books, and circulars 
of the schools mentioned; Social Work: A New Profession, 
by Robert A. Woods; Charities and the Commons, Jan. 6, 
1906; see also same periodical, vol. xix., pp. 893-895, and 
article by Graham Taylor in The Commons (Chicago), vol. 
ix., pp. 430-432; Nat. Conf. Charities and Correction, Re- 
ports 1905, pp. 436-444; Charities Review, vol. viii., pp. 
109 and 315-320; Charities, vol. xi., pp. 167-71, and vol. 
xiii., p. 177; Economic Review (English), April, 1907; 
Supervision and Education in Charity, by Jeffrey R. 
Brackett (N. Y., Macmillan, 1903); C. O. S. Review (Lon- 
don), July, 1907. 


SCHULZE-DELITZSCH, HERMANN: Founder 
of Cooperative Agricultural Banks; born 1808 at 
Delitzsch, Saxony. Educated at Leipsic and at 
Halle, he was made judge at Naumbourg and then 
Berlin, and in 1841 entered the royal magistracy. 
Spending his vacations in travel, he became 
deeply interested in the working classes. After 
the revolution of 1848 he was elected deputy by 
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the electors of Delitzsch, and took his seat on the 
left center with Rodbertus. But seeing the vic- 
tory of a reactionary opposition, he retired to 
Delitzsch and there commenced the movement 
to establish the cooperative agricultural banks 
with which his name is connected... (See Co- 
OPERATIVE BaANKs.) Became leader of the in- 
dividualist policy of cooperation without State 
aid, and so when Lassalle commenced his Social- 
ist propaganda, Schulze-Delitzsch was invited by 
the working men of Leipsic to champion his ideas 
against Lassalle, but declined, and the majority 
of the working men turned to Lassalle. (See 
GERMANY AND SocrAL REForRM.) His coopera- 
tive movement, however, went on, and on his 
death, in 1885, had reached large proportions. 


SCHURZ, CARL: Publicist and political re- 
former; born 1829 near Cologne; was educated 
at Cologne and University of Bonn. He took an 
active part in the Revolution of 1848-49, and was 
compelled to leave Germany. After sojourning 
in Switzerland, Paris, and London, he came to the 
United States in 1852 and settled in Watertown, 
Wis. In 1860 he was a member of the Republi- 
can Convention; became U. S. minister to Spain 
in 1861; resigned to enter the Union Army where 
he was successively promoted until he became 
brigadier-general, and served in many engage- 
ments. He was editor of and contributor to a 
number of papers, e. g., New York Tribune, 
Evening Post, Westliche Post, etc. U.S. Senator 
for Missouri, 1869-75; presided over convention 
which nominated Greeley; was appointed Minis- 
ter of the Interior by President Hayes, 1876. 
Later supported Cleveland, and became one of the 
founders of the Independent Party. Died in 
New York City, May 14, 1906. He published 
‘‘Speeches’’; ‘‘Life of Henry Clay”; ‘‘Abraham 
Lincoln, an Essay’’; ‘‘Memoirs”’ (1906). 


SCOTLAND: Scotland, tho comparatively a 
small country, has had an important influence on 
the modern world owing to the intellectual and 
commercial energy of its people, and to the re- 
markable colonizing habits of its emigrant popu- 
lation in new lands, notably in Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand. The fame of Burns, Sir 
Walter Scott, and many other Scottish writers is 
world-wide, and science and industry owe a great 
deal to eminent Scotsmen such as Adam Smith, 
the founder of the modern science of political 
economy; Patterson, founder of the Bank of 
England; James Watt (steam-engine), Murdock 
(gas illumination), Nasmyth (steam-hammer), 
Hutton and Sir Charles Lyell (geology), Sir 
Charles Bell (anatomy), Napier of Merchiston (in- 
ventor of logarithms), and Dr. Simpson and 
Lord Lister (anesthetic and antiseptic treatment 
in surgery). Many notable Englishmen have 
been wholly of partly of direct Scottish extraction, 
as, for example, Byron, Macaulay, J. S. Mill, Rus- 
kin, and Gladstone. Scotland is to a great extent 
a mountainous country and possesses many fine 
estuaries, rivers, and inland lakes. 


Race AND Earty History 


The people of Scotland are of a mixed race. 
In the north and west (the Highlands) they be- 
long chiefly to the Gaelic-speaking branch of the 
Celtic race, while in the east and south they are 
largely of Saxon and Scandinavian origin or ad- 
mixture. Among the Highlanders the Gaelic or 
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Erse language (which is held to be allied to the 
early Latin dialects) was universally spoken 
until recent years. Among the 
Lowlanders the Scotch vernacular 
(really a dialect of the older English 
speech) was the tongue of all classes 
down to about fifty years ago. Both the Gaelic 
and the Scotch are now giving place to the 
modern English language. The Highlanders re- 
mained under the primitive clan system, ruled 
by chiefs, until the political repression of the clans 
following upon their rebellion in 1745 in support 
of the restoration of the Stuart dynasty to the 
British throne. 

Scottish history usually begins with the re- 
sistance of the then native inhabitants, the Scots 
and Picts, to the Roman invasion. The Scots 
were Gaels (Gaidheal, Celts) who had crossed 
from Ireland and settled in the western parts of 
the country, and the Picts are supposed by some 
to have been an earlier branch of the Celtic peo- 
ple and by others to have been of Iberian or per- 
haps non-Aryan stock. Unable to subdue the 
Scottish tribes the Romans fenced them out of 
their southern dominions in England by building 
a great wall extending across the base of Scot- 
land from the Solway to the Tyne, and later 
another wall farther north from the Clyde to the 
Forth. On the withdrawal of the Romans from 
Britain, the Saxon kings of England 
succeeded in obtaining a lordship 
over the southern part of Scotland, 
and for several hundred years the 
Scots endeavored by frequent battles to cast off 
the English yoke. The independence of Scotland 
as a kingdom was finally secured by the valorous 
championship of Sir William Wallace, followed by 
the memorable victory of King Robert Bruce at 
Bannockburn (1314). Thereafter until the union 
of the English and Scottish crowns as a result of 
the succession on the death of Queen Elizabeth of 
James VI. of Scotland, as nearest heir, to the Eng- 
lish throne, Scotland was kept in a constant state 
of unrest by internal struggles between the nobles 
and the various kings and regents of the Stuart 
dynasty. During the reign of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, the mother of James VI., Scotland was 
brought into very close relationship with France, 
and it was then also that the Roman Catholic 
Church in Scotland was dissolved and the Pres- 
byterian Church founded in its stead. The Par- 
liaments of England and Scotland were not 
united until a later period under Queen Anne, in 
1707. 

The modern history and intellectual promi- 
nence of Scotland dates from the Protestant 
Reformation and the institution of the Scottish 
Presbyterian Church, just mentioned, under the 
leadership of John Knox and the famous Latin 
scholar George Buchanan. The Reformed 
Church adopted at the outset a completely demo- 
cratic form of government, and in its earliest man- 
ifesto, ‘‘The First Book of Discipline,’’ the Church 
laid down an exceedingly enlightened policy 
with respect to education, the rights of labor, and 
the treatment of the poor. Schools were estab- 
lished in every parish, and it was enjoined upon 
parents of every station that their children must 
have ‘‘a virtuous education and godly upbring- 
ing,” and that all those showing an aptitude for 
learning should be sent to the university. It is 
no doubt largely to this national system of edu- 
cation, imperfect as it was, founded 350 years 
ago, together with the fierce controversies upon 
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religion and politics which the subsequent efforts 
of Kings Charles I. and II. to force episcopacy 
upon the nation aroused, that we must ascribe 
the remarkable mental energy evolved among the 
Scottish people. Reading and study became 
common in the houses of the peasants, and shep- 
herd lads, plowboys, and the sons of the artizan 
class struggled into the universities and became 
‘doctors, lawyers, and ministers. The Scottish 
universities, which were, and still are, four in 
number—Glasgow, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, and 
Aberdeen—have always been accessible to poor 
students owing to the small fees charged, and to 
their non-resident system which allows students 
to board outside as frugally as they choose. It is 
not likely, therefore, that Mr. Carnegie’s recent 
benefaction of $10,000,000 to the universities will 
have any marked results. 

Scotland, tho a democratic nation, and the 
home of many social pioneers, has not been, until 
recent years, forward in social reform. Political 
liberty and individual freedom have 
been more highly esteemed than 
social legislation and cooperative en- 
terprise. Altho Robert Owen es- 
tablished his celebrated cooperative 
community at New Lanark, in the south of Scot- 
land, as far back as 1800, the public mind did not 
turn to collective or cooperative experiments 
until within the last thirty or forty years. Never- 
theless, industrial cooperative societies are now 
widely spread and in a flourishing state in all 
parts of the country except in the west Highlands, 
and the wholesale cooperative manufacturing 
works at Shieldhall, near Glasgow; the baking es- 
tablishments in Glasgow and Leith, and the 
tweed cloth mills at Galashields and Melrose 
have. become enormously successful enterprises. 
The land question has, however, always attracted 
deep interest in Scotland, and the crofter revolt 
in the Highlands (1880-85), influenced largely 
by the neighboring Irish Land League agitation, 
led to the passing of the Crofters Act (1886) by 
which the poorer Highland tenants have now ob- 
tained fixity of tenure, rents fixt by a public 
commission, and compensation for improvements. 
A bill extending the principles of the Crofter Act 
to farms paying rentals as high as £40 all over 
Scotland is now (1907) before Parliament. Henry 
George visited Scotland in 1881 and on several 
occasions afterward, and his teaching was en- 
thusiastically received with the result that a 
Land Restoration League (now a Single-Tax 
League) was founded which did much to bring 
the question of the taxation of land values to the 
front in British politics. 

Housing in Scotland is in a backward state. 
The tenement system of dwellings—large blocks 
four ‘‘storys,” or flats, in height, each flat divid- 
ed into two or three separate dwellings of two 
rooms—prevails in the working-class districts of 
Glasgow and the large towns, while in the smaller 
towns and villages rows of one-story cottages 
each consisting of only two apartments (‘‘butt 
and ben’’) are common. The census returns of 
tgo1 showed that there were no less than 416,311 
families (1,174,000 persons) living in one- or two- 
room dwellings. The municipalities are making 
some efforts to remedy this defect. 

Until recent years Scotland was the most Sab- 
batarian country in Europe, but now Sunday 
observance and churchgoing have waned, and in 
the larger industrial towns concerts, political 
meetings, excursions, and secular amusements 
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have quite displaced the somber religious for- 
malism of former days. So, too, it may be said, 
religion generally has fallen into a state of decay; 
the young people are becoming indifferent to re- 
ligious topics and secularism is rife. The Scot- 
tish Presbyterian Church is established by law, 
but more than half of the Presbyterian communi- 
cants adhere to the United Free Church recently 
formed by the union of two great bodies of seces- 
sionists from the parent church. In Glasgow and 
the mining districts there are a considerable num- 
ber of Roman Catholics, chiefly Irish immigrants. 

The first avowedly Socialist organization in 
Scotland was the Land and Labor League, found- 
ed in Edinburgh in 1883. This was followed soon 
afterward by branches of the Social 
Democratic Federation and the So- 
cialist League in Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and a few other towns. J. 
Bruce Glasier, William Nairne, and Professor 
James Mavor (now of Toronto), in Glasgow; and 
Robert Banner and the Rev. Dr. John Glasse, in 
Edinburgh, were the pioneers of the new Socialist 
movement. William Morris, the famous poet and 
craftsman, frequently visited Scotland in connec- 
tion with the Socialist League, and greatly in- 
fluenced the idealism of the young Socialists of 
the day. Edward Carpenter, H. M. Hyndman, 
and Prince Kropotkin also made occasional lec- 
turing visits. Later, in 1888, the Scottish Labor 
Party, which was the forerunner of the now pow- 
erful Independent Labor Party (the I. L. P.) of 
Great Britain, was founded by J. Keir Hardie 
(then president of the Scottish Miners), R. B 
Cunningham Graham, and others. Chiefly owing 
to Keir Hardie’s successful agitation socialism in 
Scotland, as in England, took a definite ‘‘Labor”’ 
character and at present the Independent Labor 
Party is the chief Socialist organization in both 
countries, altho the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion has also many branches, and there are one or 
two small groups of the Socialist Labor Party 
which adopts the line of the American party of 
that name. 

At the last general election (1906) about a 
dozen Trade-union and Socialist candidates stood 
for election, but only two were successful—Mr. 
George N. Barnes, M.P., the general secretary of 
the Engineers’ Society, who was returned as a 
Socialist and Trade-union representative for a 
division in Glasgow, and Alex. Wilkie, M.P., of the 
Shipwright’s Society, who was returned as a 
Trade-unionist for Dundee. Both are members 
of the Labor Party group in the House of Com- 
mons. There are many Socialists now upon the 
municipal councils in the larger towns. Socialist 
propaganda is very active in Scotland and it is 
noteworthy that Robert Smillie and other miners 
leaders, as well as the more active trade-unionists 
generally, are Socialists. 

Notwithstanding the union of the Scottish and 
English crowns and parliaments, Scotland still 
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preserves many distinctive national habits. 
Scottish law, for example, is differ- 

Tawa vent in many important respects from 
Bdvaviment English law, notably as respects mar- 


riage (which can still be effected by a 

simple declaration between unmar- 
ried couples, tho unless it is registered or proven 
in a law court it is not legally established) and 
criminal trials (in Scotland the jury may bring in 
a verdict by a majority and the verdict may be 
one of ‘‘guilty,”’ ‘‘not proven,” or ‘‘not guilty,” 
whereas in England the jury verdict must be 
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unanimous, and be either ‘‘guilty’”’ or ‘‘not 
guilty’’). 

Scotland retains a separate judicial bench, but 
the British House of Lords is the final court of 
appeal. Many acts of Parliament of the British 
House of Commons are made applicable to Eng- 
land but not to Scotland, and vice versa. Thus, 
in Scotland the public houses are since the act of 
1851 compelled to keep closed on Sundays, 
whereas in England they are open for several 
hours in the afternoon and evening. Scotland 
sends seventy-two members to the British House 
of Commons and sixteen representative peers 
elected by the Scottish peerage to the House of 
Lords. In addition to the elected peers some 
fifty other Scottish peers sit in the House of 
Lords by virtue of being peers of the United 
Kingdom. Local government is carried on by 
much the same machinery as in England, namely, 
by town councils, county councils (1889), and dis- 
trict and parish councils (1893). The franchise in 
Scotland is, as in England, household suffrage. 
Women householders are entitled to vote at all 
elections except for Parliament. 

The population is now nearly five millions 
(census 1go1 it Was 4,472,103, and in 1906 it was 
estimated at 4,726,070). The total acreage of the 
country is 19,543,843, of which only 
some 2,000,000 are under corn and 
green crops and 3,000,000, exclusive 
of mountains and moors, under ro- 
tation pasture or permanent pasture. In the 
Highlands the crofters cultivate their small hold- 
ings in somewhat primitive fashion and many of 
them engage in herring fishing during the sum- 
mer season. There is also extensive sheep farm- 
ing, but great tracts of moors and valleys have 
been turned into deer preserves. Aberdeen and 
Peterhead on the east coast have important 
granite quarries, in Dundee there are jute and flax 
mills, and in Paisley the great cotton-thread 
mills of Messrs. Coats and Clark. In the south 
of Scotland tweed (woolen) cloth manufacture is 
the chief industry. Altogether there were in 
Scotland in 1905 some 750 factories with over 
two and a half million spindles, 75,000 power 
looms, and 170,000 work people. 

Of chief importance, however, are the coal and 
iron fields in the lower central basin of Scotland, 
the engineering and iron-molding works in the 
neighborhood of Glasgow and Falkirk, and the 
great shipbuilding yards on the Clyde which in 
1905 produced (exclusive of war-ships) 254 ships 
of a gross tonnage of 515,588 tons, or one third of 
the total shipbuilding of Great Britain and one 
fifth of the shipbuilding of the world. There are 
also numerous whisky distilleries. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that recent 
industrial developments have adversely affected 
the character of the Scottish people. Drunken- 
ness is sadly prevalent among the working class, 
especially in the mining districts and in the large 
towns. The conditions of factory and town life 
have diminished the stature and lessened the 
stamina of the people. Their finer intellectual 
qualities have been impaired. Football, betting, 
and a habit of general indifference toward serious 
matters have displaced the more earnest poetical 
and thoughtful inclinations of the people. Scots- 
men are usually of a somewhat “canny” and 
shrewd disposition, but are easily roused to in- 
tense vivacity and combativeness under excite- 
ment. They are fond of argument and a strong 
sense of critical humor is displayed in their con- 
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versation. Their great persistency of purpose 
and working capacity is shown by the many 
Scotsmen who have achieved high political and 
economic positions in all parts of the world. Un- 
til late years Scotland was preeminently a land of 
song. No country for its size has produced a 
greater wealth of dance music and lyrical poetry 
—the former represented by the Highland strath- 
speys and reels and the latter by the songs of 
Robert Burns. J. Bruce GLASIER, 


Editor Labour Leader, Hotspur Press, Manches- 
ter, England. 


SCOTT, ROSE (MISS): President of Woman’s 
Political Educational League (non-party and 
non-sectarian) and treasurer of, National Council 
of Women, New South Wales; born Glendon, 
Hunter River, Oct. 8, 1847. Honorary secretary 
of Womanhood Suffrage League of New South 
Wales, from its foundation in 1891. She has 
traveled and lectured extensively as a champion 
of woman’s politicalrights. Was vice-president of 
Early Closing Association and vice-president of 
Woman’s Club, and member of Ladies’ Com- 
mittee for Assistance of Discharged Prisoners. 
Address: Lynton, 294 Jersey Rd., Sydney. 


SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION 
BOARD, THE (with which is incorporated The 
Scottish Alliance for Temperance and Social Re- 
form), is a large and influential society of earnest 
practical reformers whose purpose is to secure 
for the community a more effective control of 
the liquor traffic, and give powers to each locality 
to carry practical temperance reforms, by sub- 
mitting a wide variety of options to the decision 
of the electorate, under statutory conditions that 
are consistent with the public welfare. It was 
formed to endeavor to obtain further temper- 
ance legislation on the lines of Lord Peel’s mi- 
nority report of the Royal Commission on Licens- 
ing appointed in 1898. Lord Peel, who was 
chairman of this royal commission, along with 
several of the other members did not concur in 
the report signed by the majority of the com- 
mission and issued a separate report suggesting 
(1) a large reduction in the number of licensed 
houses in Great Britain, (2) compensation to the 
license holders dispossest by a time notice of 
seven years for England and Wales and five 
years for Scotland, and (3) thereafter wide pow- 
ers of local control, under which the electors 
might vote either for veto or disinterested man- 
agement of the traffic if such were continued. 
Office: 208 West George Street, Glasgow, R. X. 
Bremner, solicitor, secretary, and also at 10 
Albyn Place, Edinburgh, G. F. Barbour, secre- 
tary. 


SCUDDER, VIDA DUTTON: Author and pro- 
fessor at Wellesley College; born 1861 in southern 
India; graduated from Smith College, 1884; and 
pursued graduate studies in Oxford and Paris. 
She took a leading part in the formation of the 
first college settlements (see SETTLEMENTS) and 
has been active in their work since. Her chief 
interest of this type since 1904 has been social and 
educational work for immigrant Italians. She 
has written on various subjects; the writings 
which have a social bearing are: ‘‘Introduction 
to the Writings of John Ruskin’’ (1890); ‘‘The 
Life of the Spirit in the Modern English Poets”’ 
(1895); ‘‘Social Ideals in English Letters” 
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(1898); ‘“‘Selected Letters of St. Catherine of 
Siena’’ (translated and edited) (1905); ‘‘The 
Disciple of a Saint: A Spiritual Romance” (1907). 
Address: 250 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEDDON, JAMES ANDREW: Member British 
Parliament of Independent Labor Party for 
Newton, Lancashire, S. W.; born 1868 at Pres- 
cot, near Liverpool; educated at elementary 
schools at Prescot and Hayton; was a grocer’s 
apprentice, but tired of the monotonous life be- 
hind the counter after sixteen years, and became 
a commercial traveler. He came in close touch 
with the men of his trade, both at St. Helen’s 
and in the neighborhood; joined the Shop Assist- 
ants’ Union, became a member of the Executive 
Committee of the branch at St. Helen’s in 1898, 
and president in 1902. He joined the Independ- 
ent Labor Party, and was elected to Parliament 
in 1906. Is much in demand as a speaker; and 
an uncompromising Socialist. Address: 48 Ling- 
holme Road, St. Helen’s, England. 


SEDDON, HON. RICHARD JOHN: Premier of 
New Zealand, 1896-1906; born in Lancashire, 
England, 1845. Becoming a mechanical engineer, 
he went to Australia in 1863 and to New Zealand 
in 1867, when the gold fever was at its height. 
Later, becoming head of a successful mercantile 
enterprise, he entered public life and was elected 
to Parliament, 1879. When the Liberal Party 
came into power Ballance (q. v.) made him min- 
ister of public works, and on the death of Bal- 
lance he became premier, 1896, till his own death, 
1906. Called ‘‘Digger Dick’’ in his old mining 
days, and later ‘“‘King Dick,” he was always a 
champion of the opprest, tho he loved to call 
himself ‘‘Premier of the Paradise of the British 
Empire.” Uncorruptible and loved, a born 
leader, he was a good worker, at one time be- 
ing premier, colonial treasurer, minister of labor, 
minister of defense, and minister in charge of the 
yes trust and of the government insurance 
offices. 


7 

SEILHAC, LEON, COMTE DE: Permanent 
deputy to the Musée Social at Paris, and chief of 
the Service Industriel et Ouvriers; born Aug. 8, 
1861, at Seilhac, in the department of Corréze. 
He is a publicist, editor-in-chief of La France 
Nouvelle; editor of the République Frangaise— 
founded by Gambetta—of the Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire, of the Correspondant, and of the 
Revue Bleue. Politically he is a Republican, and 
in economics hostile to the orthodox school and 
an advocate of the largest possible social reforms. 
He is opposed, however, to any kind of collectiv- 
ism, because he believes that private property is 
the mainspring of human activity, the highest 
reward of labor, and the greatest source of joy 
for mankind. Author: ‘‘Le Monde Socialiste’’; 
‘‘Syndicats, Federations, et Bourses du Travail’’; 
“Les Longrés Ouvriers’’; ‘‘Les Gréves.’’ Ad- 
dress: 48 Faubourg Poissonniére, Paris, France. 


SELIGMAN, EDWIN ROBERT ANDERSON: 
Professor of political economy; born 1861 in New 
York City. Educated at Columbia Grammar 
School and Columbia University. Studied for 
three years at Universities of Berlin, Heidelberg, 
Geneva, and Paris. Prize lecturer at Columbia, 
1885; adjunct professor there 1888-91. In 1891 
appointed to his present professorship; 1902 
president of American Economic Association; 
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president Tenement-House Building Company; 
president of Bureau of Municipal Research; 
editor of Political Science Quarterly. Author: 
‘Railway Tariffs’’; ‘‘Finance Statistics of Amer- 
ican Commonwealth”’; ‘‘Shifting and Incidence 
of Taxation”’; ‘‘Progressive Taxation in Theory 
and Practice’; ‘‘Essays in Taxation’’; “‘Two 
Chapters on Medieval Guilds of England’’; 
‘‘Economic Interpretation of History;” ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Economics.’’ Address: Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


SENIOR, NASSAU WILLIAM: Political econ- 
omist; born at Offington, Berkshire, 1790. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford; commenced the 
practise of law in 1819. Appointed professor of 
political economy at Oxford in 1826; was made 
secretary of the House of Lords in 1836, and was 
member of various commissions and societies. 
Interested in Eastern studies. Correspondent of 
the Institute of France (1843) and author of sev- 
eral reports and articles on industrial questions, 
mainly published in the Quarterly Review, the 
Edinburgh and London Reviews. Was the author 
of the now nearly discarded wage-fund theory 
(see Waces). Author: ‘‘Lectures on Political 
Economy”’; ‘‘An Outline of Political Economy,”’ 
which first appeared in the ‘‘ Encyclopédie Métro- 
politaine (1850). Died, London, 1864. 


SETTLEMENTS (SOCIAL, UNIVERSITY, COL- 
LEGE, AND CHURCH): One of the earliest defi- 
nitions of a settlement and one which still holds 
good is that given by Miss Ada S. Woolfolk in 
“Johnson's Encyclopedia.’’ She defines settle- 
ments as ‘‘homes in the poorer quarters of a city 
where educated men and women may live in daily 
personal contact with the working people.”’ Here 
they may identify themselves as citizens with all 
the public interests of the neighborhood, may co- 
operate with their neighbors in every effort for 
the common good and share with them, in the 
spirit of friendship, the fruit and inspiration of 
their wider opportunities. 

Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, puts con- 
cisely the social significance of settlements as 


“‘a sustained and democratic effort to apply ethical con- 
victions to social and industrial conditions in those localities 
where life has become most complicated and difficult.”” She 
says further: ‘‘The settlement movement is only one mani- 
festation of that wide humanitarian movement 
which throughout Christendom, but preemi- 
nently in England, is endeavoring to embody 
itself not in a sect but in society itself. Cer- 
tain it is that spiritual force is found in the 
settlement movement, and it is also true that this force must 
be evoked and must be called into play before the success of 
any settlement is assured. There must be the overmastering 
belief that all that is noblest in life is common to men as men, 
in order to accentuate the likeness and ignore the differences 
which are found among the people the settlement constantly 
brings into juxtaposition. It aims in a measure to lead 
whatever of social life its neighborhood may afford, to focus 
and give form to that life, to bring to bear upon it the results 
of cultivation and training; but it receives in exchange for 
the music of isolated voices the volume and strength of the 
chorus. The settlement, then, is an experimental effort to 
aid in the solution of the social and industrial problems which 
are engendered by the modern conditions of life in a great 
city. It insists that these problems are not confined to any 
portion ofa city, It is an effort to relieve, at the same time, 
the overaccumulation at one end of society and the destitu- 
tion at the other; but it assumes that this overaccumulation 
and destitution is most sorely felt in things that pertain to 
social and educational advantages’’ (‘‘Philanthropy and 
Social Progress,”’ pp. 19-30). 


Principles 


The development of the settlement idea has 
been gradual. In 1860 Frederic Denison Maurice 
founded the Working Men’s College, whose classes 
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were taught by young Cambridge graduates in 
their leisure hours. In 1867 the university ex- 
tension movement began in Cambridge. Owing 
to the influence of Rev. John Richards Green, 
vicar of St. Philip’s, Stepney, and better known 
as the historian of the English people, Edward 
Denison made his home in 1867 in 
East London, but his health failed 
and he came to an early death. In 
1875 Arnold Toynbee resolved to 
spend his summer vacation in Whitechapel in as- 
sisting the Rev. S. A. Barnett of St. Jude’s. In 
1883 Arnold Toynbee died, but two years later, 
through Canon Barnett, who had already been 
ten years in Whitechapel, Toynbee Hall, the first 
university settlement, was founded by Oxford 
men. In 1887 Dr. Stanton Coit established the 
Neighborhood Guild in New York. This became 
later the University Settlement. In 1889, at 
almost the same time, the College Settlement, 
with Miss Jean Fine (now Mrs. Spahr) as head 
worker and with Miss Vida D. Scudder as one of 
its chief inspirers, was opened in New York, and 
Miss Jane Addams and Miss Ellen Gates Starr took 
up their residence at Hull House, Chicago. From 
that time the growth has been rapid until there 
are over two hundred reported in the United 
States. Settlements are to be found in Australia, 
Japan, the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, and 
in Austria, Germany, France, and Holland, as well 
as the mother country, Great Britain. There are 
also settlements for rural communities both in 
New England and the Southern states. 

Not only are there many houses which bear the 
name of settlement, but settlement methods have 
been adopted by missions, churches, and training- 
schools of various kinds, so that the name has 
lost much of its original significance. In spite of 
the looseness in the use of the name and idea, 
which is perhaps more or less inevitable, so much 
of what is good has permeated the life and activi- 
ties of many institutions that it is evident that 
the indirect influence of settlements is a factor 
not to be ignored. There are settlements with no 
residents that have more truly the settlement 
spirit than many another with a number of resi- 
dent workers. There are settlements with a 
definite propaganda which touch the life about 
them more closely than others that claim to hold 
themselves open to every desire of the neighbor- 
hood, regardless of creed, race, or sex. There 
seems, however, to be a growing tendency on the 
part of those longest interested in settlements to 
go back to the original spirit underlying their 
beginnings and to deplore the tendency to insti- 
tutionalism. A happy mean is struck by Canon 
Barnett in his ‘‘ Fifteenth Annual Report” 
(June 30, 1899) when he says: 


History 


Toynbee Hall exists that individuals may tell on individuals, 
that the knowledge accumulated in the universities and the 
experience accumulated in industry may move public opinion 
through the friendships formed between university men and 
the inhabitants of industrial neighborhoods. But such 
friendships are sure to lead to organizations. When two or 
three meet together and in the presence of the higher ideal 
which appears in their midst see the ignorance or the suffering 
of the sin which is around, they cannot help starting the 
machinery by which that good-will may become effective. 


Mrs. Simkovitch, of Greenwich House, New 
York, urges that settlement workers do - 


“‘not make of the home center a noisy clubhouse filled with 
various hybrid educational and social activities that will 
gradually drive out the simple home life, without which a 
settlement is devoid of that spirit that alone can render it 
permanently useful in the neighborhood as a stimulus toward 
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generally improved conditions; for a settlement is primarily 
a stimulus and only secondarily an institution. Institutional 
features should be undertaken by a settlement only when it 
is impossible for the settlement to get anybody else to under- 
take them”’ (‘‘ Report of Greenwich House,” jana 1903). 

Also: ‘‘The essence of settlement work is freedom to meet 
a new opportunity, and this elasticity is difficult to combine 
with a highly developed institution. This does not mean 
that institutional work has not its place and value in settle- 
ment activities, but it does mean that the institution ought 
never to strangle the fresh opportunities that are constantly 
springing up from the social life of a neighborhood such 
as ours. The settlement is founded on a belief that the 
springs of beauty of character and of the best social develop- 
ment are to be found in the lives of our working people, and 
that, firm in that belief, it is our duty and privilege to work 
with them, so to change the outer conditions of their lives 
that those inner springs will have a chance to develop”’ 
(‘Report of Greenwich House,’’ Oct., 1900). 


The number of settlements as now reported is 
as follows: Asia, 1; Australia, 1? Austria, 1; Eng- 
land and Wales, 56; France, 4; Germany, 2; Hol- 
land, 11; Scotland, ro; the U. S., including the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands and represent- 
ing thirty-one states, 207; a total of 293. 

While there are settlements in a number of the 
smaller cities and towns of England, the move- 
ment has settled in London where it began. The 
chief inspiration has come in many instances from 
the universities (Oxford and Cambridge) whether 
shown in the first settlement, Toynbee Hall, in 
Oxford House, St. Margaret’s House, Cambridge 
House, or in the settlements of the Congregation- 
alists, Mansfield House and Robert Browning 
Hall. The influence of Canon Barnett, who stands 
“for the way of life as distinct from 
the way of machinery,’ has been 
most marked, not alone in London 
and England, but wherever the set- 
tlement idea has taken root. 

In Paris the settlements have tended to the ed- 
ucational side. Asarule, the residence plan has 
not been successfully carried out, but whereas at 
first sight the Paris settlements might seem to be 
allied to university extension yet they are ‘‘so 
primarily social and the relation between ‘work- 
ers’ and the people is so natural, wholesome, and 
mutually helpful,” that they are really closely 
akin to settlements. In Holland there is but one 

“residence worker in the eleven settlements, and 
those who are carrying them on are apt to protest 
that they are not really settlements. However, 
almost all the ‘‘people’s houses’”’ seem to have 
drawn their inspiration directly from Toynbee 
Hall and the teachings of Ruskin. 

It is in the U. S., however, that settlements 
have had their most varied and largest growth. 
There are many institutions which have assumed 
the name without having much if any right to it. 
There are a number of interesting experiments in 
bringing the settlement ideas into rural communi- 
ties. In spite of some feeble and unworthy 
efforts, the strength and wide influence of such 
settlements as the South End House, Boston; the 
group of settlements carried on by college women 
under the College Settlements Association in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia; the Uni- 
versity Settlement, Greenwich House, and the 
Nurses’ Settlement in New York City; Whittier 
House in Jersey City; the University Settlement, 
the Commons, of Chicago, and many others 
throughout the country make the name an hon- 
orable one. Preeminent above all is Hull House, 
of Chicago, under the leadership of Miss Jane 
Addams, ‘‘the most successful settlement in the 
world,” according to Canon Barnett (see Hutt 
House). In reality the Hull House is not only 
one of the most important factors in the higher 
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life of Chicago, but its influence has reached far 
beyond its own city. 
As regards the present status of settlements, 


“several difficulties are met with in attempting to realize 
their ideals: (1) Many of the residents do not come to settle 
but to spend a limited number of months in the hopes of 
doing a little and learning much. (2) Nearly 
i , every settlement is compelled through period- 
. Difficulties ical statistical reports to justify its existence 
in the eyes of outside subscribers. (3) From 
these facts of transient workers and tabulated 
reports there follows as a necessary evil the wide-spread tend- 
ency to employ machinery in order to produce effects. . . . 
So long as go per cent of the residents turn their backs on the 
colony as soon as they have gained enough experience to be 
valuable, not very extensive results can be hoped for” (E. J. 
Ulwick in Charity Organization Review, London, Dec., 1903). 
From another authority we have this opinion: ‘‘Settle- 
ments are still experimental. They are far from having 
reached the clear waters of an assured position, but area 
success if only because they have evidenced out the idea and 
given new form to the practise of neighborliness and have 
thus made for social solidarity. They do not perhaps neces- 
sarily represent so high a personal ideal as that of Edward 
Denison, who lived alone in a poor street in East London; but 
they are more practical than isolated effort and in spite of the 
drawbacks of community life and the artificialities and 
partial separation from ordinary social life which are involved. 
They give scope for the very effective concentration of many 
minds on one general aim. Their stability in the future 
depends on the amount of personal service they can secure 
of the kind that is needed’’ (Charles Booth, ‘‘Life and 
Labor in London,” Third Series, vol. vii.). 


CAROLINE WILLIAMSON MONTGOMERY. 


REFERENCES: (For fuller list, see Bibliography of Settlements, 
compiled by Caroline Williamson Montgomery, Chicago, 
Ill., for the College Settlements Association, 1905, 5548 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; Essays in Philanthropy 
and Social Progress, Jane Addams (1893;) Democracy and 
Social Ethics, Jane Addams (1903); Practicable Social- 
ism, Rev. Canon S. A. Barnett; Neighborhood Guilds, 
Stanton Coit (1901); Letters of Edward Denison, edited by 
Sir Baldwin Leighton (1875); Social Settlements, Prof. C. 
R. Henderson, 1890; University and Social Settlements, W. 
Reason (1898); Social Progress, a year book, edited by Dr. 
Strong (1904-5—-6); Arnold Toynbee, a monography by F. 
8 pooresue (1899); English Social Movements, Robert 

oods. 


STATISTICS 


We print as follows statistics of settlements in 
the U.S. It is not a complete list, but is a very 
large proportion of the whole. From statistics 
gathered for ‘‘Social Progress,’”’ 1906, it appears 
that in that year 837 persons were residents in 
settlements besides those not reporting. Besides 
these, 3,907 more (977 men and 2,930 women) 
non-residents aided in settlement work, making 
1,188 men and 3,556 women, or 4,744 engaged in 
settlement work. Of these, 603 (497 women and 
106 men) gave all their time to the work. They 
reported 1,568 clubs and 1,502 classes, reaching 
some 55,000 different persons, of whom 9,000 were 
men, 15,000 were boys, and 31,000 girls or 
women. Of the 170 settlements, 63 (probably the 
largest) reported property valued at $2,827,000, 
and 86 settlements reported annual expenditures 
of $459,000. 


Alabama, Calhoun, Lowndes County, Calhoun Colored 
School Settlement, 1892. 

—, Huntsville, Virginia Hall, 1904. 

—, Tuskegee Plantation. 

California, Los Angeles, 428 Alpine Street, Castelar Settle- 
ment, 1894. 

—, Oakland, 709 Linden Street, Oakland Social Settlement, 


1895. 

= San Francisco, 555 Chestnut Street, The 
Palace. 

—, San Francisco, 86 South Park, S. P. Settlement Associ- 
ation, 1894. 

—,San Francisco, Telegraph Hill Boys’ Club, Stockton 
Street. 

Colorado, Denver, 966 Galapago Street, Neighborhood 
House, 1902. 

Connecticut, Hartford, 15 North Street, Hartford Social 
Settlement, 1895. 

—, New Haven, 153 Franklin Street, Lowell House, 1900. 


People’s 


Settlements 
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Connecticut, Simsbury (Weatoque P. O.), Neighborhood 
House, 1905. 

Delaware, Wilmington, 831 Church Street, People’s Settle- 
ment, 1902. 

District of Columbia, Washington, 1243 H Street N. E., 
Noel House. 

—, Washington, 456 and 468 N Street S. W., Neighbor- 
hood House, rgor. 

—, Washington, 118 M Street S. W., Colored Social Settle- 
ment, 1904. 

Georgia, Atlanta, 74 South Boulevard, Methodist Settle- 
ment Home, 1903. 

Illinois, Chicago, 474 West North Avenue, Association 
House. 

—, Chicago, 180 Grand Avenue, The Commons, 1894. 

—, Chicago, 80 Elm Street, Eli Bates House. 

—, Chicago, 134 Newberry Avenue, Elizabeth E. Marcy 
Home. 
—, Chicago, 869 Thirty-third Place, Fellowship House, 
1895. , 

ex Chicago, 305 West Van Buren Street, Forward Move- 
ment, 1894. 

—, Chicago, 133 South Morgan Street, Frances E. Willard 
Settlement, 1894. 

—, Chicago, 358 Twenty-second Street, Francis E. Clark 
Settlement, 1904. 

—, Chicago, 3032 Wabash Avenue, Frederick Douglass 
Center. 

—, Chicago, 867 West Twenty-second Street, Gad’s Hill 
Center, 1898. 

—, Chicago, 171 West Fourteenth Place, Henry Booth 
House, 1898. 

—, Chicago, 335 South Halsted Street, Hull House, 1889. 

—, Chicago, 3825 Dearborn, Institute Church and Social 
Settlement, 1900. 

—, Chicago, 120 East Fullerton Avenue, Christopher 
House, Miss Mary E. Van der Slice, 1904. 

—, Chicago, 485 South Clinton Street, Maxwell Settlement, 
1893. 

nak Chicago, May Street and West Sixty-seventh Street 
Neighborhood House, 1896. : 

—, Chicago, Noble and Augusta, Northwestern University 
Settlement, 1891. 

—, Chicago, 44-46 Vedder Street, Olivet House, 1903. 

—, Chicago, 783 Armitage Avenue, Settlement House of 
Armitage Avenue. 

—, Chicago, Oakwood Building and Langley Avenue, 
Abraham Lincoln Center, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 1905. 

—, Chicago, 4630 Gross Avenue, University of Chicago 
Settlement, 1894. 

—, Chicago, Day Nursery, Forty-eighth Street and Marsh- 
field Avenue. 

—, Peoria, 2000 South Washington Street, Neighborhood 
House. 

—, Quincy, 421 Jersey Street, The Cheerful Home, 1901. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, 1726 Columbia Avenue, Christamore, 
The, 1901. College Settlement. 

—, Indianapolis, 873 Colton Street, Flanner Guild, 1899. 

—, Terre Haute, 24 North First Street, Terre Haute Social 
Settlement, 1896. 

Iowa, Des Moines, Seventh and Scott Streets, Roadside 
Settlement, 1896. 

Kansas, Kansas City, 43 North First Street, Bethel Home 
Settlement, 1902. 

Kentucky, Hindman, 
Union Settlement School. 

—, Louisville, 834 East Jefferson Street, Louisville Settle- 
ment House, 1903. 

—, Louisville, 530 First Street, Neighborhood House, 1896. 

Louisiana, New Orleans, 1202 Annunciation Street, Kings- 
ley House, 1899. . 

Maine, Lewiston and Auburn, 141 Middle Street, Social 
Settlement, 1899. 

—, Portland, 75 Spring Street, Fraternity House, 1889. 

Maryland, Baltimore, 816 West Lombard Street, Lawrence 
House, 1893. 

—, Baltimore, 1504 Fort Avenue, Locust Point Social 
Settlement, 1897. 

—, Baltimore, 1204 East Baltimore Street, 
House. 

—, Baltimore, corner Cross and Warner Streets, Warner 
House. 

Massachusetts, Boston, 
House, 1901. 

—, Boston, 93 Tyler Street, Denison House, 1892. 

—, Boston, 87 Poplar Street, Elizabeth Peabody House, 
1896. 

nt Boston, 12 Carver Street, Ellis Memorial, 1885. 

—, Boston, 1900 Washington Street, Emmanuel House. 

—, Boston, 36 Hull Street, Medical Mission, 1891. 

—, Boston, 38 Chambers Street, Frances E. Willard Settle- 
ment, 1897. 

—, Boston, 6-8 Garland Street, Hale House, 1899. 

—, Boston, 23 Carolina Avenue, Jamaica Plain, Neighbor- 
hood House, 1902. 

—, Boston, 70-80 Emerald Street, Lincoln House, 1887. 

—, Boston, 358 Albany Street, Roxbury Neighborhood 
House, 1900, 


Woman's Christian Temperance 


Maccabean 


112 Salem Street, Civic Service 
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Massachusetts, Boston, 37 North Bennet Street, Social Serv- 
ice House, 1902. 
—, Boston, 20 Union Park, South End House, 1892. 
—, Boston, 2 Decatur Street, St. Stephen’s House, 1897. 
—, Boston, 147 Ruggles Street, Ruggles Street Neighbor- 
hood House. 
—, Cambridge, 71 Cherry Street, Margaret Fuller House. 
—, Cambridge, 744 Massachusetts Avenue, Prospect Union. 
—, Cambridge, Moon Street, Neighborhood House. 
—, Malden, 179 Harvard Street, Stephen Durkee Archer 
Helping Hand House, 1904. 
—, Springfield, Ferry Street Settlement. 
Michigan, Detroit, 701 Superior Street, East Side Settle- 
ment. 
—, Detroit, 519 Franklin Street, Franklin Street Settle- 
ment. 
—, Detroit, 153 Grand Avenue, Westminster Guild House. 
—, Grand Rapids, 425 Ottawa Street, Bissell House. 
Minnesota, South Minneapolis, 320 Sixteenth Avenue, South 
Pillsbury House. 
—, Minneapolis, 1616 Washington Avenue, N. Unity House. 
—, St. Paul, 379-381 Eighth Street, The Commons. 
ae St. Paul, 153 Robertson Street, The Neighborhood 
ouse, 
Missouri, Kansas City, r901 McGee Street, Franklin In- 
stitute and Social Settlement. 
—, St. Louis, 1227 North Broadway, Neighborhood House. 
—, St. Louis, 803 Hickory Street, Kingdom House. 
—, St. Louis, Sixth and Rutger Streets, St. Stephen’s House. 
_—, St. Louis, Third and Victor Streets, Victor Street Mis- 
sion. 
—, St. Louis, rr01 Locust Street, Welfare Association. 
Nebraska, Lincoln, 200 South Twentieth Street, College 
Settlement, 1896. 
New Hampshire, Danbury, Church Settlement Association, 
C. C. Thurber. 
New Jersey, Englewood, 32 Dean Street, Civic League. 
—, Jersey City, 174 Grand Street, Whittier House, 18098. 
wae Newark, 555 Market Street, Newark Neighborhood 
ouse. 
—, Newark, 211 Mount Prospect Avenue, Sophia Ricord 
Neighborhood House. 
: — Newark, 108 Montgomery Street, The Jewish Sister- 
ood. 
—, Orange, 24 Valley Street. 
—, Orange, 35 Tompkins Street, Orange Valley Social Set- 
tlement, 1896. 
—, Summit, 511 Morris Avenue, Neighborhood House, 


1904. 
New York, Albany, 288 Central Avenue, A. C. A. Settle- 
ment. 
—, Brooklyn, Friendly House, 49 Warren Street. 
—, Brooklyn, 52 Sands Street, Asacog House. 
A Brooklyn, 122 Pierrepont Street, Holy Trinity Guild 
ouse. 
—, Brooklyn, 85 Java Street, Greenpoint Settlement, 1895. 
—, Brooklyn, 29 Front Street, Italian Settlement, 1901. 
—, Brooklyn, 49 Warren Street, Holy Trinity Guild House. 
ry —, Brooklyn, 146 Union Street, Little Italy Neighborhood 
ouse, 
—, Brooklyn, Jane Addams House, reg South Third Street. 
—, Brooklyn, 245 Concord Street, Maxwell House, 1890. 
_—. Brooklyn, 148 Jackson Street, School Settlement Asso- 
ciation, rgor. 
—, Brooklyn, 95 Lawrence Street, Bah Ba Ig00. 
—, Buffalo, 79 Goodell Street, Neighborhood House. 
— Buffalo, 150 Erie Street, Remington Gospel Settlement 
1898. 
—, Buffalo, 282 Babcock Street, Watson House, Trinity 
Church Settlement. 
—, Buffalo, 456 Jefferson Street, Zion House. 
—, Buffalo, 404 Seneca Street, Welcome Hall, 1894. 
—, Buffalo, 424 Adams Street, Westminster House, 1894. 
—. New York City, 283 Rivington Street, Alfred Corning 
Clark Neighborhood House, 1899. 
—,—, 312 West Fifty-fourth Street, Amity Church Settle- 
ment, 1896. 
—, —, 161 Avenue A, Boys’ Club, 1899. 
—,—, 147 Avenue B, Christodora House, 1897. 
—,—, 129 Chrystie, Chrystie Street House. 
—,—, 95 Rivington Street, College Settlement, 1899. 
—,—, 300 Madison Street, Down-Town Ethical Society. 
—,—, 540 East Seventy-sixth Street, East Side House 
Settlement, 1891. 
—,—, 321 East 726th Street; East Sideli@aielae Meitar: 
lem Young Women’s Christian Association. 
—,—, 197 East Broadway, The Educational Alliance. 
—, —, 130 Stanton Street, Epiphany Chapel, 1892. 
—,—, 216 East 128th Street, Frank Bottome Memorial, 
1900. 
—,—, 353 West Seventeenth Street, Gordon House, rgor. 
—,—, 211 Clinton Street, Gospel Settlement, 1897. . 
—,—, 414 East Fourteenth Street, Grace Church Settle- 
ment, 1895. 
—,—, 26 Jones Street, Greenwich House, 1902. 
—,—, 15 Hamilton Street, Hamilton House. 
—,—, 413 West Forty-sixth Street, Hartley House, 1897. 
, —, 265 Henry Street, Henry Street Settlement, 1893. 
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New York, New York City, 48-50 Henry Street, Jacob A. 
Riis Neighborhood Settlement, 1890. 
—,—, 252 West Twenty-sixth Street) Hudson Guild. 
Bee —, 432 Third Avenue, Madison Square Church House, 
1886, 
—,—, 55 East Third Street, Music School Settlement. 
, 446 East Seventy-second Street, Normal College 
Alumne House, 1894. 
—,—, 28 Macdougal Street, Richmond Hill House, 1903. 
aol —, 259 West Sixty-ninth Street, Riverside Association, 
1892. 
—,—, 94 Lawrence Street, Speyer School. 
—, —, 244 Spring Street, Spring Street Church Neighbor- 
hood House, 1900. 
—, —, 257 East Seventy-first Street, St. Rose’s Settlement. 
—,—, 126 White Street, Sunshine Settlement, 1900. 
—,—, 237 East ro4th Street, Union Settlement. 
—,—, 184 Eldridge Street, University Settlement, 1886. 
—,—, sor West Fiftieth Street, West Side Neighborhood 
House, 1898. 
—, —, 460 West Forty-fourth Street, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, West Side Settlement. 
—,—, 92 Cherry Street, Women’s Palace. 
—, Rochester, 152 Baden Street, Social Settlement. 
—, Yonkers, 11 Jefferson Street, Prospect House Settle- 
ment. 
North Carolina, Ashville, R. F. D. No. 1, Log Cabin Settle- 
ment, 1895. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, 415 Clinton Street, The Jewish Settlement. 
—,—, 308 East Front Street, Union Bethel Settlement, 
I90l. 
gen —, 224 West Liberty, University Settlement, 1899. 
—, Cleveland, Mayfield Road, Alta Social Settlement, 1895. 
—,—, 300 Woodland Avenue, Council Educational Alli- 
ance. 
—, —, 68 St. Clair Avenue, Goodrich Social Settlement, 
1897. 
a —, 2723 Orange Avenue, Hiram House, 1896. 
—,—, 1523 East Fifty-fifth Street, The Eleanor B. Rainey 
Memorial Institute. 
—, Columbus, 468-474 West Goodale Street, First Neigh- 
borhood Guild, 1897. 
—, —, 24 West First Street, Social Settlement. 
—, —, 511 West Broad Street, West Side Settlement. 
—, Toledo, 3146 Summit Avenue, North Toledo, Social 
Center. 
Pennsylvania, Allegheny, Petrel Street, Wood’s Run In- 
dustrial House, 1904. 
—, Philadelphia, 429-435 Christian Street and 502 South 
Front Street, College Settlement, 1892. 
—,—, 922 Locust Street, Eighth Ward Settlement, 1894. 
—, —, 140 Lehigh Avenue, Lighthouse. 
—, —, 618 Addison Street, Neighborhood House, 1893. 
—, —, 725 Lombard Street, Starr Center Neighborhood, 
1884. 
—,—, Front and Ellsworth Streets, Southwark Neighbor- 
hood House, 1906. 
i Twenty-sixth and Lombard Streets, 
Christian Settlement. 
—,—, Eighth Street and Snyder Avenue, St. Martha's 
House, 1901. : 
—, —, 422 Bainbridge Street, Young Women’s Union. 
—, Pittsburg, 1835 Center Avenue, Columbian Council 
School Settlement, 1900. 
—,—, 3 Fulton Street, Kingsley House, 1893. 
—,—, 2404 Fifth Avenue, Soho Bathe Settlement House. 
+H Texas, Dallas, 125 Cedar Springs Road, Neighborhood 
ouse. 
Virginia, Hampton, 320 Locust Street, King’s Daughters 
Settlement. 
—, Richmond, 108 North Seventh Street, Nurses’ Settle- 
ment. / 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 499 Fifth Street, ‘‘The Settlement,”’ 
1900. 
we 861 First Avenue, Wisconsin University Settlement. 
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GreAT BRITAIN 


(From the Reformer's Year Book, 1907) 


London, Bermondsey Women’s Settlement, 
Road, Rotherhiteh, S. E., 1889. 

—, Bermondsey Settlement, Farncombe Street, S. E., 1891. 

—, British Institute of Social Service, 11 Southampton 
Row, W.C. (Library, etc.). 

—, Browning Hall, York Street, Walworth, S. E., 1894. 

—, Cambridge House, Camberwell Road, S. E., 1897. 

—, Canning Town Women’s Settlement, Barking Road, E., 
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= Chalfont House, 20 Queen Square, W.C., 1893. 
—, Deptford Fund, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, S. W. 
—, Felstead School Mission, Custom House. 
—, Conville and Caius College Settlement, Harroway Road. 
—, Lady Margaret Hall Settlement, 129 Kennington Road, 
S. E., 1897. 
—, Mansfield House, Canning Town, E., 1890. : 
hewn Hostel, 64-66 Britannia Street, City Road 
(men). 
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London, Maurice Hostel, Women’s House, 51-52 Herbert 
Street, N., 1898. 

—, Morley Coflewer 131 Waterloo Road, S. E. 

—, North London dies Settlement, York House, 37 
Hartham Road, Holloway, N., 1895. 

—, Oxford House, Snape Street, Bethnal Green, E., 1885. 

—, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, 1897. 

—, Presbyterian Women’s Settlement, 56 East India Dock 
Road, E. 

—, St. Helen’s House, The Grove, Stratford, E. 

«._—, St. Hilda’s East, Cheltenham, College Settlement, Old 

Nicholl Street, Bethnal Green, E., 1880. 

—, St. Margaret’s House (branch of Oxford House), 21 Old 
Ford Road, Bethnal Green, E., 1889. 
—, St. Mildred’s House, Millwall, Isle of Dogs, E., 1897. 

—, St. Pancras Ethical Society, 19 Dartmouth Park Hill, 


—, Talbot House Women’s Settlement, 48 Addington 
Square, Camberwell. 
—, Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, E., 1885. 
—, United Girls School Settlement, 19 Peckham Road, S. E. 
—, Women Workers’ College (Grey Ladies), Dartmouth 
Row, Blackheath, S. E. 
—, Women’s University Settlement, 45 Nelson Square, 
Blackfriars Road, 1887. 
—, Working Women’s College, Fitzroy Square, W. 
Birmingham, Women’s Settlement, 318 Summer Lane. 
Bradford, United College Settlement. 
Bristol, Broad Plain House, St. Philip’s, 1891. 
Cardiff, University Settlement, Walker Road, E. Moor. 
Chesterfield, The Settlement, Church Lane. 
Darlington, The Ladies’ Settlement. 
Edinburgh, New College Settlement, Pleasaunce, 1905. 
Edinburgh, University Settlement Association, 13 Rutland 
Street, 1887. 
a Dundee, Social Union Settlement, Grey Lodge, Wellington 
treet. 
Edinburgh, Town and Gown Association, 21 Rutland Street. 
Glasgow, Toynbee House, Cathedral Court, Rotten Row, 
1886. 
—, University Students’ Settlement, ro Possil Road, 1889. 
—, Broomielaw Free Church College Mission, 52 Carrick 
Street, Anderston. 
—, Queen Margaret Settlement, 75 Elliot Street, Anderston. 
Ipswich, Social Settlement, 133-135 Fore Street, 1896. 
Liverpool, Victoria Women’s Settlement, 294 Netherfield 
Road, N. 
Manchester, Lancs. College Settlement, Embden Street, 
Hulme, 1895. 
—, Art Museum and University Settlement, 200 Every 
Street, Ancoats, 1895. 
—, Art Museum and University Settlement (Women’s 
House). 
—, Ladies’ Church House, 117 Rusholme Road. 
Middlesbrough, Congregational Women's Settlement. 
Stoke-on-Trent, Women’s Settlement, Fenton House. 


SHACKLETON, DAVID JAMES: English Labor 
M. P.; born 1863, in Rosendale. Mr. Shackleton 
is a weaver and active trade-unionist. He was 
elected to Parliament for the Clitheroe Division of 
Lancashire in 1902. He is vice-chairman of the 
Labor Party in the House of Commons, and presi- 
dent of the Northern Counties Weavers’ Amal- 
gamation; and member of the Legislative Council 
of the Textile Factory Workers’ Association. He 
is chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade-Union Congress. Member also of the 
Blackburn Chamber of Commerce. Address: 51, 
London Terrace, Darwen, Lancashire, England. 


SHAFTESBURY, ANTHONY ASHLEY COOP- 
ER, SEVENTH EARL OF: ‘‘The Workingman’s 
Friend’’; born in London, 1801. Educated at 
Chiswick, Eton, and Oxford, where he took a first 
class in classics in 1822. Entered Parliament in 
1826, representing Woodstock 1826-30, Dorches- 
ter 1830-31, Dorset 1833-46, and Bath 1847-sr. 
He supported the administrations of Liverpool 
and Canning; commissioner of the India Board of 
Control (1828), Lord of the Admiralty under 
Peel. He succeeded his father in the peerage in 
1851. Altho a Tory, he was independent. Com- 
menced public labors for reform in 1828 by his 
speech on the barbarous treatment of lunatics, 
and was mainly influential as chairman of the 
Lunacy Commission in securing the bill which 
has been called ‘‘the Magna Charta of the liber- 
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ties of the insane.’”’ By 1833 he became, largely 
through the influence of Oastler (q. v.), the ac- 
knowledged parliamentary champion of factory 
legislation (g. v.); costing him political prefer- 
ment, but earning him the title of ‘‘The Work- 
ingman’s Friend.’”’ Worked incessantly in the 
ten-hours movement. Made numerous personal 
investigations of factories and factory life; and 
his revelations caused all England to shudder. 
The Children’s Employment Commissions of 
1842-43 were mainly due to him. He secured 
the passage of the Factory Act of 1844 and the 
famous Ten-Hour Act of 1847. Evangelical of 
the Evangelicals, he incurred opprobrium, con- 
tempt, and misrepresentation, yet was president 
of numerous Bible societies and head of the so- 
called Exeter Hall school of Low Churchmen. He 
was an active opponent of slavery throughout the 
world till his death in 1885. 


SHAKERS is the name commonly given to 
a religious community of people in the United 
States. Their official name is United Society of 
Believers in Christ’s Second Appearing. The 
name Shakers was applied to their forerunners 
and successors of the French Prophets, under the 
ministration of James and Jane Wardley, Quak- 
ers of Bolton, England, because of the shaking of 
their bodies by the power of God in their seasons 
for worship. 

It was accepted because appropriate to the 
work God promised to do in the latter day. “In 
that day, there shall be a great shaking in the 
land of Israel. All men upon the face of the earth 
shall shake in my presence.”” (Ezek. 38:20; Joel 
3:16.) ‘I will shake all nations and the desire of 
all nations shall come.’’ (Hag. 2:6.) Also be- 
cause the Spirit that inspired the prophets, said 
the shaking of their bodies was a sign that He was 
now going to do what He had foretold in His 
word, and what they were sent before to warn of, 
to wit: ‘‘ He is coming to shake terribly the earth 
—to shake not only earth but heaven also, and 
to make the hearts of sinners fear and tremble 
more than the bodies of His messengers do now.”’ 
(London, 1708. Pamphlet 2,516, New York State 
Library. See Heb. 12:26.) 

The founder of this brotherhood and sister- 
hood, in whom the Shakers believe that Christ 
has made his second appearing, was an English- 
woman named Ann Lee, a native of Manchester, 
to whom, after a labor of twelve days and nights, 
to know how creation was fallen and how the 
restoration should take place, Christ appeared 
in His kingdom and glory, and revealed the 
depth of man’s loss, what it was, and the way 
of redemption. This was in the summer of 1770, 
ten years after she had joined the Society of the 
Wardleys, which had already received the name 
Shakers. 

From this time onward Ann became the ac- 
knowledged leader of the society. Her testimony 
cutting off the carnal union between male and 
female, demanding pure sex relations, reduced, 
however, their number from about 300 to 30. 
Ann said.she joined that society about the year 
1760, at 23 or 24 yearsofage. She was a married 
woman, in the vigor and prime of life, had a ro- 
bust constitution, and had four children (all of 
whom died in infancy). In her younger days, 
even while a child, she had an utter hatred of that 
nature which leads mankind to works of un- 
cleanness. She made this known to her parents, 
many times, but having the same nature as 
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others, and no one to support her innate princi- 
ple, after she grew up, she declined and became, 
for a time, a prey to the Destroyer. 

She said further: 


““God created my soul in innocence, but by sinning against 
His holy commandments, I was defiled and abominable in His 
sight. While in that state, God was pleased to call my soul 
bythe Gospel. I was wrought upon by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, to see and feel the depth of my loss, and by the same 
power, I was enabled to travel out of it.’’ Concerning her 
interview with the Lord Jesus, she says: ‘‘ Then I was made 
able to hear an open testimony against that sin which is the 
root of all evil, and I felt the power of God flow in my soul 
like a fountain of living water. From that day to this, I have 
taken up a full cross against the doleful works of the flesh.”’ 


As the first man was not complete till woman 
was created and placed in her proper order as his 
chief helper and coworker, so also with Him that 
was to come. The Lord from heaven, the life- 
giving Spirit, was not completely revealed, till the 
new woman was created on the same spiritual 
plane, in the likeness of the Eternal Mother, and 
had traveled to her lot to personate the Bride of 
the Lamb, and reveal the’ Mother in Deity, as 
Jesus personated the Bridegroom and revealed 
the Father. Less than this destroys semblance 
between type and antitype. God is Father and 
Mother—and Christ is Father and Mother in Son 
and Daughter. 

Quakers; French Prophets, and the Wardleys 
all prophesied of the second coming of Christ to 
set up his everlasting kingdom, as near at hand, 
and the destruction of the kingdom of Antichrist, 
and all the corrupt systems of men—and the 
fulfilment of ancient prophecy concerning the 
marriage of the Lamb, and descent of the New 
Jerusalem. Ann of course became imbued with 
the same thought, but her first travail was for her 
own redemption and purification from the nature 
of evil. 

Ann was born Feb. 29,1736. Herfather, John 
Lee, was a blacksmith, and had eight children. 
One of these united with her, threw up his com- 
mission as an officer in the king’s guards, and 
earned support at blacksmithing. He traveled 
with her and was a strong support till the end of 
earth’s trials. Ann lived in the house with her 
father, till she embarked for America. She grew 
up at work, and without schooling in books. She 
was patient, industrious, neat, and frugal, and 
taught her followers to practise the same. An 
instruction of hers, often repeated by her dis- 
ciples, was: ‘‘Put your hands to work and give 
your heart to God.”’ She did not profess to teach 
a new doctrine, i. e., a different one from the 
teachings of Christ as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, but directed her hearers to Him as the 
true guide and enlightener, and example for all to 
follow. 

Altho violently assaulted a number of times in 
England, and afterward in America, with ap- 
parent intent to kill, and tho her followers were 
roughly handled in both countries, it was not to 
escape persecution that she came to America. 
Persecution had ceased in England nearly two 
years before she came. It was because the 
people there were not sufficiently disenthralled to 
receive her testimony. Ann was directed by 
revelation to come to America, where she saw the 
future increase of the work, among a people she 
was told would be prepared to receive her testi- 
mony. 

Nine persons, including Abraham Stanley, her 
husband, embarked on a condemned ship, the 
Mariah, in 1774. When told that the vessel was 
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condemned, Mother Ann said, ‘‘God will not con- 
demn it when we are in it.’’ They landed safely 
in New York Aug. 6th, after being, as they be- 
lieved, miraculously saved, and immediately 
sought employment. Ann remained in New 
York, a man having employed her husband at 
blacksmithing. Stanley, however, about a year 
after, began to oppose her views and deserted her 
in 1775, and we hear no more of him. 

John Hocknell was the only man of wealth 
among her group of followers. It was his means 
that enabled them to emigrate, and they now 
leased a tract of land in the wilderness of Water- 
vliet, seven miles northwest of Albany, N. Y., 
where they settled in 1776. Here they toiled to 
clear the land, build houses, and lay in stores for 
the anticipated increase. In the spring of 1780 
the news spread among a people prepared in 
eastern New York and New England, of a strange 
people having a strange religion, living in the 
woods, near Albany. Converts were made. 

The first public testimony of the everlasting 
Gospel, preached in America, was on the well- 
known dark day of May 19, 1780. In 1781 Ann 
made a missionary tour through New England 
and elsewhere. In six years’ time nearly 3,000 
people embraced the testimony and came to 
judgment, confessing and righting their wrongs. 
Mother Ann died in 1784, but her successors, 
Joseph Meacham and Lucy Wright, began, in 
1793, to organize the believers into families on a 
communal basis, after the example of the Primi- 
tive Church at Jerusalem, but with increase, giv- 
ing woman equal place, honors, office, rights and 
privileges with the man. The work of organizing 
all the families occupied five or six years, or till 
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The earliest census known to the writer is dated 
1803. The number of the fraternity at that time 
Was 1,632, in eleven societies—two in Maine, 
two in New Hampshire, four in Massachusetts, 
one in Connecticut, and two in New York. In 
1805 three missionaries were sent from Mt. 
Lebanon to the subjects of the Kentucky revival. 
Later more laborers were sent, both brethren and 
sisters, perhaps twenty in all, and five new socie- 
ties were established—two in Ohio, two in Ken- 
tucky, and one in Indiana, afterward broken up 
on account of unhealthy location, the people 
moving to other societies. 

By 1830 believers had increased threefold; two 
more societies were established in Ohio, and one 
in New York. In 1896 a family was settled on a 
tract of land in Osceola County, Florida; a few 
colonies have since been given up, but there are 
still fifteen societies or settlements, comprizing 
twenty-seven family communities, and number- 
ing near 700 people. 

Their number when largest, from 1838 to 1845, 
was about 4,000. From 1837 to 1850 a marvel- 
ous spiritual outpouring and visitation of spirits 
caused a deep and lasting spiritual revival in all 
the societies. Mother Ann and her colaborers 
and successors in the ministry and eldership ap- 
peared to be the conductors of it fifty-three years 
after she left the mortal body. They came to 
awaken the people—to purge out disorder and 
slackness—to plant faith in the young, of whom 
there was a large company, and to baptize them 
with spiritual gifts and power from on high. They 
did not come to take the lead, but to help the 
elders, and to reestablish Christian order as it was 
in the beginning, and prepare for the Gospel to 
go forth to mankind, 
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Sept. 21, 1850, one inspired Harriet (Goodwin), 
in the name of Mother Ann, testified that at that 
time the power of evil was more bound, and less 
able to act against the work of God than ever 
before. That the inhabitants of Zion stood in a 
more purified and justified state than they did be- 
fore, and the prevailing feeling was united to keep 

.the Gospel. The declared purpose of the Spirit 
was ina degree accomplished. Many were bap- 
tized with a holy Spirit and became pillars, who 
but for that work would have remained of the 
earth, earthy, fulfilling the desires of the natural 
mind. This was done while many were in the body 
who received their faith from Mother Ann and 
her helpers, William, James,and John. She could 
prove by them, it was her that spoke through the 
lips of the young who were not born, nor their 
parents, when Mother Ann passed out of the 
body. However, a wave of caviling infidelity 
and disbelief in spiritual gifts followed and swept 
many from the ranks. 

After the close of 1851 those who remained 
of the first believers passed away very fast, and 
from that day to this there has been a steady 
decline in the number forming the visible 
body. 

Elder James Whittaker, her principal preacher, 
who succeeded her in the ministry, died in 1787, 
aged 36. He was succeeded by Elder Joseph 
Meacham, born in Enfield, Conn. He passed on, in 
1796, aged 54. All these, and Elder John Hock- 
nell, who passed on in 1799, aged 76, were spirit 
seers, prophets, and had visions of the heavenly 
world. After Joseph Meacham, Mother Lucy 
Wright, who was chosen Leader of the Sisterhood 
from 1787, guided the people through their great 
increase till 1821, when she passed on at the age 
of 61. After that Ebenezer Bishop, Rufus 
Bishop, Ruth Landon, and Ascenath Clark were 
the first ministry till 1849. Elder Ebenezer 
passed on in 1849, Ruth Landon in 1850, and 
Rufus Bishop in 1852. After some changes, 
Daniel Boler and Giles Avery, Betsy Bates, and 
Eliza Ann Taylor, led the people till. 1890. 
Present leaders are Joseph Holden, Harriet Bul- 
lard, and Augusta Stone. They divide their time 
between Mt. Lebanon, Watervliet, Hancock, and 
Enfield, Conn., Elder Joseph giving most of his 
time to Shirley and Hancock. 

A. G. HoLutsteEr, 
Mt. Lebanon, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


There are now some fifteen societies, located in 
New York, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Connecticut, and Maine. Each 
society is constituted of several families, each 
family being a community in itself, having its 
own lands, buildings, and business. In Mt. 
Lebanon, N. Y., their largest community, there 
are several families, made up of 150 persons, 
including thirty-five boys and girls. This has 
been the home of Elder Frederick W. Evans, the 
best known of the Shakers. The other societies 
are made up in about the same ratio as the one 
at Mt. Lebanon. 

The capital of all the communities is mostly 
in land. Originally the communities invested 
their surplus income in land; now they are 
selling it off as fast as they can find purchasers. 
For many years broom-making, gardening, seed 
business, medicines, etc., were profitable indus- 
tries. One of their number says the income of all 
the communities does not any more than balance 
the expenditures in taxes, repairs, living, com- 
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forts, and improvements; but that having good 
simple food and hygienic clothing, with useful 
buildings supplied with modern conveniences in 
heating, lighting, sanitation, and hygiene, they 
have a heaven upon earth, and are therewith 
content. 

Their society is recruited mostly by young 
men and girls, but occasionally married per- 
sons with their children come “into union.”’ 
Husbands and wives, when: they have come 
“into union,’’ become as brothers and sisters. 
The education of the children attached to the 
society is the work of the sisters. The brothers 
and sisters take their meals in a common room, 
eating at six in the morning, at noon, and at six 
in the afternoon. Their meals are taken in 
silence, any direction that has to be given being 
given by a gesture or in a whisper. In their 
church service music bears a prominent part, the 
hymns and chants which are used being all 
of Shaker origin, communicated to believers in 
dreams and reveries by the spirits with whom 
they have communion. 

REFERENCES: The Manifesto, a paper published by the 

Shakers at East Canterbury, N. H.; The Concise History of 


Shakers (East Canterbury, N. H., 1894); Precepts of Mother 
Ann, Christ's Second Appearing, Shaker documents. 


SHAW, ALBERT: Editor American Review of 
Reviews; lecturer and publicist; born in 1857, at 
Shandon, Iowa. Educated at Grinnell and ee 
Colleges, Iowa (1879), took postgraduate work 
at Johns Hopkins University, where he studied 
history and political science, and received the 
degree of Ph.D. in 1884, LL.D. University of 
Wisconsin, 1904. For a time he was editorial 
writer on The Minneapolis Tribune (1883-86), 
and studied in Europe, 1888-89. In 1891, 
associated with W. T. Stead, he established and 
has since edited The American Review of Re- 
views. He has lectured in many universities, 
colleges, and clubs on political topics, and is 
a member of numerous scientific societies and 


clubs—literary and political. He is author 
of ‘‘Icaria’”’ (g. v.), 1884; “‘Cooperation in the 
Northwest”’ (1888); ‘‘Municipal Government 


in Great Britain’’ (1895); ‘‘Municipal Govern- 
ment in Continental Europe’”’ (1895); ‘‘ Political 
Problems of American Development’ (1907); 
‘The Outlook for the Average Man (1907); edited 
The National Revenues (1888), and has written 
numerous essays on political and economical 
topics, and on municipal ownership. Address: 
13 Astor Place, New York City. 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD: Author, critic, 
playwright, Socialist; born in Dublin, 1856. In 
1876 he settled in London and wrote four novels, 
“The Irrational Knot,’ ‘‘Love Among the Ar- 
tists,” ‘‘Cashel Byron’s Confession,’ and ‘‘An 
Unsocial Socialist.” In 1884 he joined the Fabian 
Society (q. v.), one of its earliest members, and 
has continued active in its management to the 
present, editing and contributing to ‘‘The Fabian 
Essays,’’ whilst writing criticisms of painting, 
music, the drama and literature continuously for 
the press and lecturing in the evenings on social- 
ism. He has since 1892 written fifteen plays, 
which have been translated into eighteen lan- 
guages, and performed with success in most of 
them. ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession”’ is perhaps, 
the best known instance of his method of sub- 
stituting the collective guilt of society for in- 
dividual delinquency in motiving his pieces, 
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That he is serious in his socialism and has put 
much of it into his plays, those who know him 
best have no question. His religious and political 
philosophy is to be found in the prefaces of his 
plays—notably ‘‘Man and Superman” and in such 
essays as ‘‘The Quintessence of Ibsenism”’ (1891) 
and ‘‘The Perfect Wagnerite’’ (1898). Address: 
10 Adelphi Terrace, W. C., London, England. 


SHEARMAN, THOMAS GASKELL: Lawyer 
and political economist; born in 1834 at Birming- 
ham, England. He came to the United States in 
1843, and was admitted to the bar in 1859, but 
did not practise until 1868, devoting himself 
meanwhile to writing on law. In 1874 he de- 
fended Henry Ward Beecher against Theodore 
Tilton. He belonged to the Republican Party 
except during 1884-96, but was all the time a 
free trader, opposer of indirect taxation, and be- 
liever in the:single tax. Died 1900. He was 
author of (books and articles) ‘‘Talks on Free 
Trade”’ (1881); ‘‘ Distribution of Wealth’”’ (1887) ; 
“Owners of the U. S.” (1889); ‘“‘The Coming 
Billionaire”’ (1890); ‘‘Crooked Taxation”’ (1891); 
‘‘Taxation of Personal Property” (1895). 


SHERWELL, ARTHUR: Author; social re- 
former; born London, England, 1863. Fora few 
years a minister in the Wesleyan Church, for 
theological reasons he resigned, and has since de- 
voted himself exclusively to the study of social 
questions. Has traveled extensively and investi- 
gated social conditions in various countries. In 
recent years, collaborating with Mr. Joseph 
Rowntree, he has devoted much time to a study 
of the social and legislative aspects of the tem- 
perance question. Mr. Sherwell is an advanced 
social reformer and in full sympathy with the 
labor movement, but insists that the social prob- 
lem is not a mere question of poverty or over- 
crowding or unemployment, but of the develop- 
ment of man. He holds that social progress can 
only spring from the release and development of 
latent forces in human nature and that every- 
thing that hinders this release and development 
is necessarily a fundamental problem of politics. 
Author: ‘‘Life in West London”’; ‘‘Social Settle- 
ments and the Labor Movement.”’ Joint author 
of ‘‘The Taxation of the Liquor Trade”’; ‘* Public 
Control of the Liquor Traffic’’; ‘‘The Temper- 
ance Problem and Social Reform,” etc. Address: 
Crossways House, Lower Kingswood, Reigate, 
England. 


SHIBLEY, GEORGE H.: Sociologist; born 
1861, Randall, Wis.; studied law in Chicago; 
admitted to Illinois bar 1887; took special courses 
at University of Chicago 1893-95; student and 
writer on monopoly problem, the initiative and 
referendum; founded Bureau of Economic Re- 
search in 1899; and, in 1902, the National Fed- 
eration for People’s Rule. Mr. Shibley believes 
that the people should seek to terminate ‘‘ma- 
chine rule’’ by reestablishing a system by which 
they can vote directly on legislative issues. The 
people’s rule reestablished, they can vote as they 
choose; as, for example, is being done in Oregon, 
in Los Angeles, and in other places. Author: 
‘‘Elements of Law”; ‘‘Money Question”’; ‘The 
Monopoly Question’’; ‘‘Outline of Social Evo- 
lution’’; ‘‘The University and Social Problems’’; 
“The Trust Problem Solved”’; ‘‘Guarded Repre- 
sentative Government.’’ Address: Bliss Build- 
ing, Washington, D, C, 
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SHIPPING: The following table of the merchant 
marine of the world is taken from the ‘‘Stati- 
stisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich,”’ 1906: 
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House. Mr. Siegfried is one of the prominent 
social reformers in France. President of the Musée 
Social, and framer of the Law on Cheap Dwellings, 


SAILING VESSELS STEAMSHIPS Total} 
CouNTRIES Year 
Registered Registered Registered 
Number aOus Number FY A Number ae 

Keerman Empire st flair erate hits 1905 2,567 578,503 1,657 1,774,072 4,224 2,352,575 
LACE re: Sohn ab Oncmrhic ie snore vor 1902 2,378 272,511 810 391,697 3,188 664,208 
PEVESVECE INCL, Waray crcrs:agntnrate mien ecient ol atte ore 1903 2,365 285,463 322 55,019 2,687 340,482 
POEGEM A oe eet. AOC iot hi bhiehathenteet eta 1903 1,983 271,852 987 375,999 2,970 647,851 
BNOT WAY). i iw55 Saree ttt rte eee 1904 5,750 826,744 1,472 656,930 7,228 1,483,674 
Denmark. 9 ONE gre le hecolauWe pus RUblua caters 1904 3,456 153,118 592 320,291 4,048 473,409 
Great Britain and Ireland........... 1904 10,037 1,785,387 10,336 8,745,674 20,373 I0,§31,061 
Isle of Man and Channel Islands. .... 1904 74, 17,280 34 6,179 207 23,459 
British! possessions. <).). -e)s2- 4-5 <)> « 1904 12,124 926,941 4.351 674,640 16,475 1,601,581 
British Eimpires:sna0 bia ie eeals 1904 22,334 2,729,008 14,721 9,426,493 37,055 12,156,101 
1903 439 57,826 268 337,470 707 395,296 

1904 4 2,844 65 99,893 69 102,737 

1904 15,057 653,268 1,457 696,059 16,514 1,349,327 

1900 549 95,187 502 679,392 I,0SI 774,579 

1902 5,205 570,403 485 448,404 5,690 1,018,807 

1904 1,478 28,365 243 262,358 Lat 290,723 

1903 IOI b 5.438 90 b ers Igt (aa 91,511 

rutto rutto rutto 
7905 15,784 | 2,715,049 S807 | 3,741,494 24, 0B Ray 6,456,543 
Py etto netto netto 

RPA D2 i hoe ara vicistoreiststarster cya teciis oct } 1903 3,934 327.150 1,570 } 662.464 5,504 989,612 


1 The smaller vessels, sail or steam, are not included; but the difference of ‘‘small’’ varies somewhat, e. g., Belgium and Spain 
do not report vessels under fifty tons, the U. S. omit those under five tons, 
1 The ships include only those built after European patterns. 


SIDGWICK, HENRY: Political economist; 
born Skipton, Yorkshire, England, 1838; educated 
at Rugby and at Trinity College, Cambridge. Be- 
came a fellow and lecturer of his college in 1859; 
he resigned the fellowship in 1869 on account of 
the conditions of religious belief then attached 
to fellowships; in 1870 was active in establishing 
academic instruction for women in Cambridge. 
Appointed professor prelector of moral philos- 
ophy at Trinity College in 1875, and Knights- 
bridge professor of moral Peony in the 
University of Cambridge in 1883. e has con- 
tributed to periodical literature many articles on 
philosophical and economical subjects. In his 
philosophical works he seeks to reconcile lines of 
thought previously regarded as antagonistic; in 
ethics to reconcile intuitionism and utilitarianism, 
In political economy his endeavor was to find the 
right compromise between, or combination of, the 
traditional deductive method of English polit- 
ical economy and the views of the men some- 
times called Socialists of the Chair, predominant 
in Germany. Died in t900. Author: ‘‘Methods 
of Ethics’’; the ‘‘Principles of Political Econ- 
omy’; ‘Outlines of the History of Ethics’’; 
‘Elements of Politics.” 


SIEGFRIED, JULES: Member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies; born 1837 at Mulhouse, 
Alsace. Engaged in the cotton business at Mul- 
house, then at Bombay and Havre, where he de- 
veloped a large trade, especially during the Amer- 
ican War. During the Franco-German War he 
entered political life, becoming adjoint to the 
Mayor of Havre—a position he held from 1871 to 
1878. Mayor of Havre from 1878 to 1885, in 
which office he made a great reputation as an ac- 
tive, energetic administrator and bold reformer. 
In 1885 eg deputy to the Lower House, 


and in the Ribot ministry, 1892, was Minister of 
Commerce. Elected to the Senate in 1897. In 
1902 was again elected to his seat in the Lower 


often called the ‘‘Siegfried Law.’’ A Republican 
and a supporter of the policy represented by the 
Left side of the House of Deputies, and, tho a 
believer in individual effort, M. Siegfried in social 
matters has in many cases given his support to 
the intervention of the State. Author of the 
book ‘‘La Misére,’’ which has been crowned by 
the French Academy; also of numerous pam- 
phlets on social questions. Address: 226 Boule- 
vard Saint Germain, Paris, France. 


SIMONS, ALGIE MARTIN: Socialist; editor; 
born 1870, North Freedom, Wis. Graduated from 
University of Wisconsin, 1895, with honors in 
economics; 1895-9 was engaged in social settle- 
ment and associated charity work. Mr. Simons 
has been for some years editor of the /nterna- 
tional Socialist Review, He is a professed ad- 
herent of the principles of international Marxian 
socialism. Author: ‘‘The American Farmer”’; 
“Class Struggles in America”’; ‘‘The Man Under 
the Machine’; ‘‘Packington,” and many pam- 
phlets and minor articles. Address: Gladstone 
Apartments, Evanston, II. 


SINCLAIR, UPTON: Socialist; author; born 
1878, Baltimore, Md.; educated at College of City 
of Wes York and Columbia University. During 
the years 1905-6 he conducted a personal and 
thorough investigation into the actual conditions 
of the packing industry of Chicago and wrote a 
novel about it, ‘‘The Jungle.”” The book made 
such a stir that President Roosevelt was moved 
to institute an investigation into the matter 
which has resulted in a radical reform in the meat- 
inspection laws. Mr. Sinclair is a member of the 
Socialist Party and is in full sympathy with the 
international revolutionary Socialist movement. 
Latterly he has founded Helicon Hall (g. v.). 
Author: ‘‘The Industrial Republic’’; ‘‘The Over- 
man’”’; ‘“‘The Jungle’’; ‘‘The Metropolis.”’ <Ad- 
dress; Box 2064, New York City. 
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SINGER, PAUL: Socialist and manufacturer; 
born Jan. 16, 1844, in Berlin; in 1858 he was ap- 
prenticed to a merchant; in 1869 he and his 
brother established a factory for women’s cloaks. 
He left the Fortschritts Partet in 1870, and turned 
Socialist. He has been a member of the Reichs- 
tag since 1884 as a Socialist. Since 1887 he has 
devoted his entire time and means to agitation in 
behalf of social democracy, and, with Bebel, is one 
of the chairmen of the central committee of the 
party. He has also been a member of the munici- 
pal board of Berlin since 1884. Address: Linden- 
strasse, 44, Berlin, S. W., Germany. 


SINGLE TAX, THE: A statement of the 
fundamental principles of the reform bearing 
the name of the Single Tax, and prepared for 
the Financial Reform Almanack of England, for 
the year 1891, by the great apostle of the move- 
ment, Henry George, is herewith presented. For 
a necessarily brief exposition, nothing more com- 
prehensive and authoritative has been written. 
Speaking for himself and his associates, Mr. 
George says: 

‘“We propose to abolish all taxes save one 
single tax levied on the value of land, irre- 
spective of the value of improvements in or on it. 

‘““What we propose is not a tax on real estate, 
for real estate includes improvements. Nor is 
it a tax on land, for we would not tax all land, 
but only land having a value irrespective of its 
improvements, and would tax that in proportion 
to that value. 

“‘Our tax involves the imposition of no new 
tax, since we already tax land values in taxing 
real estate. To carry it out we have only to 
abolish all taxes save the tax on real estate 
and to abolish all of that which now falls on 
buildings or improvements, leaving only that 
part of it which now falls on the value of the 
bare land. This we would increase so as to take 
as nearly as may be the whole of the economic 
rent, or what is sometimes styled the ‘unearned 
increment of land values.’ 

“That the value of land alone would suffice 
to provide all needed public revenues—municipal, 
county, and national—there is no doubt. To 
show briefly why we urge this change, let me treat 
(1) of its expediency and (2) of its justice. 

‘‘(1) It would dispense with a whole army of 
tax-gatherers and other officials which present 
taxes require, and place in the treasury a much 
larger proportion of what is taken from the peo- 
ple, while, by making government simpler and 
cheaper, it would make it purer. It would get 
rid of taxes which necessarily promote fraud, 
perjury, bribery, and corruption; 
which lead men into temptation, and 
which tax what the nation can least 
afford to spare—honesty and con- 
science. Since land lies out of doors and cannot 
be removed, and its value is the most readily 
ascertained of all values, the tax to which we 
would resort can be collected with the minimum 
of cost and the least strain upon public morals. 

“It would enormously increase the production 
of wealth: 

““A. By the removal of the burdens that now 
weigh upon industry and thrift. If we tax 
houses, there will be fewer and poorer houses; if 
we tax machinery, there will be less machinery; 
if we tax trade, there will be less trade: if we tax 
capital, there will be less capital; if we tax savings, 
there will be less savings, 


Expediency 


All the taxes, there- 
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fore, that we would abolish are taxes that re- 
press industry and lessen wealth. But if we tax 
land values, there will be no less land. 

““B. On the contrary, the taxation of land 
values has the effect of making land more easily 
available by industry, since it makes it more 
difficult for owners of valuable land, which they 
themselves do not care to use, to hold it idle for 
a larger future price. While the abolition of 
taxes on labor and the products of labor would 
free the active element of production, the taxing 
of land values in taxation would free the passive 
element by destroying speculative land values 
and preventing the holding out of use of land 
needed for use. If any one will but look around 
to-day and see the unused or but half-used land, 
the idle labor, the unemployed or poorly em- 
ployed capital, he will get some idea of how 
enormous would be the production of wealth 
were all the forces of production free to engage. 

“C. The taxation of the processes and prod- 
ucts of labor on the one hand, and the insuffi- 
cient taxation of land values on the other, pro- 
duces an unjust distribution of wealth which is 
building up in the hands of a few fortunes more 
monstrous than the world has ever before seen, 
while the masses of our people are steadily be- 
coming relatively poorer. These taxes necessa- 
rily fall on the poor more heavily than on the 
rich; by increasing prices, they necessitate larger 
capital in all businesses, and consequently give 
an advantage to large capitals; and they give, and 
in some cases are designed to give, special ad- 
vantages and monopolies to combinations and 
trusts. On the other hand, the insufficient taxa- 
tion of land values enables men to make large 
fortunes by land speculation and the increase in 
ground values—fortunes which do not represent 
any addition by them to the general wealth of the 
community, but merely the appropriation by 
some of what the labor of others creates. 

“This unjust distribution of wealth develops 
on the one hand a class idle and wasteful, be- 
cause they are too rich, and on the other hand 
a class idle and wasteful, because they are too 
poor—it deprives men of capital and opportu- 
nities which would make them more efficient 
producers. It thus greatly diminishes produc- 
tion. 

“D. The unjust distribution which is giving 
us the hundredfold millionaire on the one side, 
and the tramp and the pauper on the other, 
generates thieves, gamblers, social parasites of 
all kinds, and requires large expenditure of 
money and energy in watchmen, policemen, 
courts, and prisons, and other means of defense 
and repression. It kindles a greed of gain and a 
worship of wealth, and produces a bitter struggle 
for existence which fosters drunkenness, increases 
insanity, and causes men whose energies ought 
to be devoted to honest production to spend 
their time and strength in cheating and grabbing 
from each other. Besides the moral loss, all this 
involves an enormous economic loss which the 
single tax would save. 

““E. The taxes we would abolish fall most 
heavily on the poorer agricultural districts, and 
thus tend to drive population and wealth from 
them to the great cities. The tax we would 
increase would destroy that monopoly of land 
which is the great cause of that distribution of 
population which is crowding people too closely 
together in some places and scattering them too 
far apart in other places, Families live on top of 
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one another in cities, because of the enormous 
speculative prices at which vacant lots are held. 
In the country they are scattered too far apart 
for social intercourse and convenience, because, 
instead of each taking what land he can use, 
every one who can grabs all he can get, in the 
hope of profiting by the increase of value, and 
the next man must pass farther on. Thus we 
have scores of: families living under a single 
roof, and other families living in dugouts on the 
prairies afar from neighbors—some living too 
close to each other for moral, mental, or physical 
health, and others too far separated for the 
stimulating and refining influences of society. 
The waste in health, in mental vigor, and in un- 
necessary transportation results in great eco- 
nomic losses which the single tax'would save. 

““(2) Let us turn to the moral side, and con- 
sider the question of justice. The right of 
property does not rest on human 
laws; they have often ignored and 
violated it. It rests on natural 
laws—that is to say, the law of God. 
It is clear and absolute, and every violation of it, 
whether committed by a man or a nation, is a 
violation of the command, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ 
The man who catches a fish, grows an apple, 
raises a calf, builds a house, makes a coat, paints 
a picture, constructs a machine, has, as to any 
such thing, an exclusive right of ownership, 
which carries with it the right to give, to sell, or 
bequeath that thing. But who made the earth 
that any man can claim such an ownership of it, 
or any part of it, or the right to give, sell, or be- 
queath it? Since the earth was not made by us, 
but is only the temporary dwelling-place on which 
one generation of men follows another; since we 
who find ourselves here are manifestly here with 
the equal permission of the Creator, it is manifest 
that no one can have any exclusive right of own- 
ership in land, and that the rights of all men to 
land must be equal and inalienable. There must 
be an exclusive right to possession of land for 
one to reap the products of his labor. But this 
right of possession must be limited by the equal 
right of all, and should therefore be conditioned 
on the payment to the community by the pos- 
sessor of an equivalent for any special valuable 
privilege thus accorded him. 

““When we tax houses, crops, money, furni- 
ture, capital, or wealth in any of its forms, we 
take from individuals what rightfully belongs 
to them. We violate the right of property, and 
in the name of the State commit robbery. But 
when we tax ground values we take from in- 
dividuals what does not belong to them, but 
belongs to the community, and which cannot be 
left to individuals without the robbery of other 
individuals. 

“Think what the value of land is. It has no 
reference to the cost of production, as has the 
value of houses, horses, ships, clothes, or other 
things produced by labor; for land is not pro- 
duced by man, it has been created by God. The 
value of land does not come from the exertion of 
labor on land, for the value thus produced is 
a value of improvement. That value that at- 
taches to any piece of land means that that 
piece of land is more desirable than the land 
which other citizens may obtain, and that people 
are more willing to pay a premium for permission 
to use it. Justice, therefore, requires that this 
premium or value shall be taken for the benefit 
of all, in order to secure to all their equal rights, 
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“Consider the difference between the value 
of a building and the value of land. The value 
of a building, like the value of goods, or of 
anything properly styled wealth, is produced by 
individual exertion, and therefore properly be- 
longs to the individual; but the value of land only 
arises with the growth and improvement of the 
community, and therefore properly belongs to the 
community. It is not because of what its owners 
have done, but because of the presence of the 
whole great population, that land in New York is 
worth millions an acre. This value, therefore, is 
the proper fund for defraying the common ex- 
penses of the whole population; and it must be 
taken for public use, under penalty of generating 
land speculation and monopoly, which will bring 
about artificial scarcity where the Creator has 
provided in abundance for all whom his provi- 
dence has called into existence. It is thus a 
violation of justice to tax labor, or the things pro- 
duced by labor, and it is also a violation of justice 
not to tax land values. 

““These are the fundamental reasons for which 
we urge the single tax, believing it to be the 
greatest and most fundamental of all reforms. 
We do not think it will change human nature. 
That man can never do; but it will bring about 
conditions in which human nature can develop 
what is best instead of, as now in so many cases, 
what is worst. It will permit such an enormous 
production of wealth as we can now hardly con- 
ceive. It will secure an equitable distribution. 
It will solve the labor problem, and dispel the 
darkening clouds which are now gathering over 
the horizon of our civilization. It will make un- 
deserved property an unknown thing. It will 
check the soul-destroying greed of gain. It will 
enable men to be at least as honest, as true, as 
considerate, and as high-minded as they would 
like to be. It will remove temptations to lying, 
false swearing, bribery, and lawbreaking. It 
will open to all, even to the poorest, the com- 
forts and refinements and opportunities of an 
advancing civilization. It will thus, so we rev- 
erently believe, clear the way for the coming 
of that kingdom of right and justice, and conse- 
quently of abundance and peace and happiness, 
for which the Master told his disciples to pray 
and work. It is not because it is a promising 
invention or cunning device that we look for 
the single tax to do all this; it is because it in- 
volves a conforming of the most fundamental 
adjustments of society to the supreme law of 
justice, because it involves the basing of the 
most important of our laws on the principle 
that we should do to others as we would be 
done by.” : 

Although the present political and_ social 
agitation of the land question, now active and 
increasing in every nation where 
representative government exists, 
dates only from the year 1879, when 
Henry George, the unknown Cali- 
fornia printer, published his great 
work, ‘‘Progress and Poverty,” the 
primary principles had been already recognized 
and enunciated by statesmen and _ thinkers. 
First among these were the famous physiocrats, 
to whom Mr. George dedicates his book on “‘ Pro- 
tection or Free Trade,” as follows: ‘‘To the 
memory of those illustrious Frenchmen of a cen- 
tury ago, Quesnay, Turgot, Mirabeau, Condorcet, 
Dupont, and their fellows, who in the night of 
despotism foresaw the glories of the coming day.’ 
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These economists were far in advance of Adam 
Smith, desiring the abolition not only of pro- 
tective duties but all taxes direct or indirect, ex- 
cept a single tax upon land values. In England 
the true philosophical statement of ‘‘The Right 
to the Use of the Earth”’ was first popularly pre- 
sented by Herbert Spencer, in the famous ninth 
chapter of his work on ‘‘Social Statics,’’ pub- 
lished in 1850. At that time the practical ap- 
plications of the principles enunciated seemed in- 
finitely remote, and were treated as interesting 
abstract speculations. Since the publication, 
however, of ‘‘Progress and Poverty,’ which 
brought the question of land monopoly into a 

ractical relation with politics, making it ‘‘a 
Bathine question,’’ Mr. Spencer has taken occa- 
sion, in his latest volume of ‘‘Justice,’’ to modify 
and apologize for his early utterances. Never- 
theless, the original statement stands and will 
continue to stand as the most complete ethical 
expression of the subject yet formulated. Fora 
comprehensive consideration of Herbert Spencer’s 
change of attitude, the reader is referred to ‘‘A 
Perplexed Philosopher,’ by Henry George (1892). 

Others also of less note had discerned and 
enunciated the principle underlying the single 
tax, but it remained for the author of ‘‘ Progress 
and Poverty,” by that work of genius, to com- 
pel the world’s attention to it. For a succinct 
and orderly idea of the origin and phenomenal 
growth of the organized single-tax movement, 
the reader is referred to the files of The Standard 
of New York, whose publication, beginning Jan. 
9, 1887, and ending Aug. 31, 1892, covers the 
pioneer period. Its continuance was not deemed 
essential, for the reason that the press of the 
country could no longer avoid the discussion. In 
its place several journals in different parts of the 
country now (1894) devote themselves exclu- 
sively to the single-tax propaganda. 

The ethical statement of the reform seldom 
meets with objection. It cannot be denied that 
justice demands equal access to natural oppor- 
tunity for all human beings who must live upon 
this earth. It is indisputable that land is a 
bounty of the Creator and not the product of 
man; and that all wealth is derived from land by 
the application of man’s labor. This truth once 
granted, it follows logically that land must be 
separated from wealth, altho law and custom 
have mixed the two, confusing private property 
with natural opportunity. The distinction is 
clear and simple. What the individual makes 
is his. What nature supplies is the birthright of 
all. Hence, land ceases to be rightfully private 
property. It is for use, not for ownership. The 
single tax has the distinction of pointing out 
how, without disturbing existing titles, or weak- 
ening possession, or lessening security, justice 
may be done impartially. Access to land being 
a common right, private monopoly is a univer- 
sal wrong, unless the user pays the community 
for the privilege. As sites vary in desirability, 
grading from those which are now useless to the 
New York lot which recently sold at the rate of 
$15,000,000 per acre, the difference is distinguished 
as rent; a value created by the growth of the 
community and the demand for special situations. 
This preferential difference, or economic rent, 
made by and belonging to the people, is a natural 
fund ample to sustain necessary government. 
By every one who uses land paying a proper 
rental for the privilege—not to the landlord, 
who now claims it, but to the government, who 
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dispenses it for the general good—substantial 
equity is secured. 

The objections urged against the single tax 
are various, beginning with an expression of 
doubt concerning its beneficent work- 
ing, and ending with the charge of 
confiscation. Granting that exact 
results are beyond human power of 
prediction, it may be safely affirmed 
that if the principles of the reform are correct, the 
result may be left to take care of itself. Every 
great movement in behalf of human welfare, like 
the abolition of the corn-laws or the emancipa- 
tion of the American slave, has been for-ed to 
meet the same prophecies of evil, duly proved to 
be groundless. 

As regards ‘‘confiscation,’”’ to give that name 
to the action of society in taking the value 
which it creates and which belongs to it, altho 
that value has for generations been misappro- 
priated by individuals, is to misuse terms and 
confuse sacred rights. The single tax aims only 
to stop the present confiscation. It does not ask 
indemnity for the past, but security for the future. 
All it proposes is to take every year that value 
which society in its collective sense creates dur- 
ing that year, leaving untaxed everything made 
or produced by the individual. 

The advocates of the single tax, while rec- 
ognizing the justice and propriety of govern- 
mental control of certain natural monopolies, 
such as franchises belonging to all of the people, 
and now generally bestowed without compensa- 
tion on private corporations, are by no means 
Socialists. _They would not substitute pater- 
nalism for individual freedom. The single tax 
aims at equality of opportunity and not of pos- 
sessions. With fair play and an open field, it 
would trust results. It does not fear compe- 
tition, but has no faith in the stability of a 
society where free competition is denied. It re- 
pudiates the game where part of the players use 
loaded dice. It has more faith in the people 
than in their rulers, and does not think that any 
combination, whether it calls itself a trust or a 
government, can manage private affairs half as 
well as the people can do it themselves. Rather 
it demands less government and more freedom. 

Since the previous matter was prepared, the 
spread of the single-tax principle over the globe 
has been marked. New Zealand presents the 
best practical illustration thus far obtained, 
altho the small land-value tax and the exemp- 
tions from its operation fail to produce results 
which a thorough application of the single-tax 
theory would afford. (All unimproved land val- 
ues not exceeding £500 are exempt; and those 
not exceeding a value of £1,500 are allowed a 
deduction of £500.) In 1897, by this exemption, 
92,925 landowners, owning an unimproved value 
of £11,000,819, were untaxed, and 10,113 others, 
by the second concession, were relieved of taxa- 
tion on a value of £5,068,000, in violation of the 
Henry George plan. 

Nevertheless, this partial application of land- 
value taxation has proved distinctly beneficial in 

the line prophesied. In response to 

Progress the telegraphed request of Lord 

Since 1896 ~/gin, Colonial Secretary of Great 

Britain (April 5, 1906), for informa- 
tion available as to the working of 
taxation on unimproved land, for municipal and 
State purposes, especially as to ‘‘effects on build- 
ing trade, on rent, on incidence of taxation on 
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house property and vacant sites respectively, and 
on land speculation,’’ P. Heyes (F.S.A.A., Eng., 
Commissioner of Taxes, New Zealand) summar- 
izes results as follows: 


Building Trade.—The effect has certainly been to greatly 
stimulate the building trade. The object and tendency of 
this system of taxation is to compel land being put to its best 
use, so that the greatest amount of income may be derived 
from it, and rendering it unprofitable to hold land for pro- 
spective increment in value. It has been the direct cause of 
much valuable suburban land being’cut up and placed on the 
market, and thus rendered more easily available for residen- 
tial purposes, and of the subdivision of large estates in the 
country, resulting in closer settlement. 

The effect on urban and suburban land has been very 
marked. It has compelled owners of these to build or sell to 
those who would; it has thus caused a great impetus to the 
building trade. An owner of land occupied by buildings of 
little value finding that he has to pay the same rates and 
taxes as an owner having his land occupied by a valuable 
block of buildings must see that his interests lay in putting 
his land toits best use. The rebuilding of this city (Welling- 
ton), which for some years past has been rapidly going on, is 
largely attributable to the taxation and rating on land values, 
so that the supply of building materials could not at times 
keep pace with the demand. 

Rent.—The tendency of this system of taxation is not to 
increase rent but, on the contrary, as the tax becomes heavier 

it tends to bring into beneficial occupation 
land not put to its best use and so reduces 
New Zealand rent, the improvements being entirely free 
from all rates and taxes. In some cases, 
where land suitable for building sites is limited, 
high rents have been maintained notwithstanding the tend- 
ae of the system. 
acant Sites —The effect has been to cause vacant sites 
being put to their best use by expenditure on improve- 
ments. On vacant sites the rates and taxes are increased 
and continue to increase as the adjacent sites which have been 
improved ‘increase in value. It thus becomes unprofitable 
to continue to hold land unimproved. 

Incidence of Taxation —The taxation on building property, 
where the improvements exceed the unimproved value, is 
decreased; where the unimproved value exceeds the improve- 
ments the taxation is increased. 

Land Speculation——The tendency is to discourage specu- 
lation as the tax partially or wholly discounts the rise in 
value, but land speculation has not ceased in some districts 
where the system has been adopted, because: ; 

(x) The tax has not been sufficient to render speculation 
profitable in the large cities, though it has been a factor to be 
reckoned with. 

(2) The rapid increase in values has caused speculation in 
spite of the tax. 

Land speculation in this colony of late years has chiefly 
arisen in the purchase of estates which have not presently 
been put to their best use by the owners, principally consisting 
of suburban lands, which, after being acquired and improved 
by subdivision into residential allotments and by roading, 
result in the extensive building of residences also, in country 
lands large blocks of land suitable for subdivision into small 
farms. The effect of this has been rather beneficial than 
otherwise, because, in addition to the land being put to its 
best use, it tends to reduce rents and values of residential 
sites by the large increase of these made available. The 
form of speculation in land unused and held fora prospective 
increment is rarely met with in recent years. 

biccnenie grat! 3 Blue Book Relative to the Working of the 
Taxation of the Unimproved Value of Land in New Zealand, 
New South Wales, and South Australia.) 


In Australia, South Africa, Russia—where 
Tolstoy champions the views of Henry George 
and the peasants are making the land question of 
first importance—India, Hungary, Denmark, 
Canada, and the United States the agitation 
steadily gains. In Great Britain it has reached 
the practical stage in politics and the taxation of 
hand values is the pronounced program of the 
present Liberal government and is earnestly 
urged by the Premier, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. A large majority of the House of 
Commons in its favor is confidently expected 
when the question comes up for vote. Already 
a Scotch bill providing for the separation of land 
values from improvements and permission to tax 
land values alone, at a rate not exceeding two 
shillings (10 per cent)in the pound, has been offered 
and is waiting its turn for legislative action. In 
Germany a large number of municipalities and 
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districts are supported in great part or altogether 
by revenues derived from lands and utilities 
publicly owned. Data from fifty-nine districts 
belonging to fifteen German provinces was ob- 
tained in 1892, while others, where the returns 
from the public lands are said to pay all local 
rates and taxes, failed to respond. 

For illustration, two examples are here given, 
one rural and one urban. agenau (Alsace), a 
town of about 12,000 inhabitants, obtained 
£14,256 from its public land. With the addition 
of the produce of the water system, £1,075, and 
the gas, £850, sufficient revenue was obtained 
to make the local rates and taxes practically 
negligible. Gorlitz (Schlesia) was the most 
favorable place of all German towns of over 
50,000 inhabitants with regard to local rates and 
taxes. In 1891-92 individual tax came to 8 
marks 2 pfennigs; in 1892-93, to 7 mk. 28 pfgs. 
The details of these and many other places are 
given by Adolph Damaschke in the August num- 
ber of Land and Labor (London, Eng.). Carried 
to its ultimate application the system would 
abolish all taxation, besides enlarging oppor- 
tunity for labor to employ itself. 

A White Paper, giving latest data, issued June 
13, 1906, by the German Government, is full of 
interest. Commenting upon the facts and fig- 
ures, the Daily News (London) of June 14th 
says: ‘‘All the predictions of those who advocate 
this reform (single tax) are again fulfilled. Be- 
fore this obvious piece of justice was effected in 
Germany many owners were paying only a fif- 
tieth of their proper assessment. Since the mar- 
ket-value system was instituted, working-class 
dwellings have been relieved of from 30 to 40 per 
cent of their former burdens. Speculation in land 
has been discouraged, and the supply of land has 
necessarily become more healthy and useful to 
builders, tenants, and the community at large.”’ 

But more striking than these slow changes of 
long-fixt custom is the revolution of public senti- 
ment regarding Henry George and his theories. 
He died at the summit of his career, universally 
honored and lamented. His ideas have become 
the common coin of economic thinkers, and or- 
thodox professors of political economy no longer 
wing their shafts af ridicule or denunciation 
at his principles. Altho the single tax is still 
often confounded with socialism, it is in reality 
the extremity of the poles apart. It has no 
contention with capital or competition, holding 
both to be natural and beneficent under conditions 
free from land monopoly. Yet it agrees with the 
sentiment of Karl Marx, the typical Socialist, that 
‘the expropriation of the mass of the people from 
the soil forms the basis of the capitalist mode of 
production”; in other words, the basis of the 
system under which capital is able to exploit 
labor. Only free land can make free men. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the single 
tax, touching all points at issue, the reader is 
referred to the works of Henry George, notably 
“Progress and Poverty’’; ‘‘Social Problems”’; 
“Protection or Free Trade’’; ‘‘The Land Ques- 
tion”; ‘*The Condition of Labor (An Open 
Letter to Pope Leo XIII.)’”’; and ‘‘A Perplexed 
Philosopher.” W. L. GARRISON. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE SINGLE TAX 


Objections to the single tax usually come 
from two opposite standpoints, from conserva- 
tives who believe in private property in land, 
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and from Socialists or other radical thinkers, 
who consider the single tax an inadequate way 
of meeting the land problem. The two classes of 
objections may be briefly summarized as follows: 

First, conservatives argue against the single 
tax as in the first place based on false assump- 
tions in justice. Mr. George bases his argument 
on the assumption that since, to use his words, 
‘‘Land values arise from the presence of all... 
the land belongs equally to all.’ This is, of 
course, a non sequitur. The land does not belong 
equally to all unless its value is contributed to 
equally by all, which is notoriously not the case. 
As Mr. Spahr points out in The Political Science 
Quarterly (vol. vi., No. 4), there are many indi- 
viduals whose presence on land lowers its value, 
while there are many more whose presence in- 
creases land values very slightly. He instances 
in America the North American Indians, and the 
Hungarians and Italians who pour into New 
York City. It depends on how much land is im- 
proved, whether the presence of people gives it 
value. It is even questionable whether, were it 
not for improvements, land would have any 
value. Undoubtedly unimproved lots surround- 
ed by improved lots have often immense value, 
but remove all improvements and how much 
value would they have? Therefore it is said to 
tax land values is as much to tax labor as any 
other tax, and like any other tax to tax an 
earned increment. Thus, the foundation in jus- 
tice of the single tax is overthrown. 

Secondly, conservatives argue that the single 
tax is unjust because it distinguishes between 
forms of labor. Here isa man who has put all his 
earnings into land; another has invested his in 
manufactures. Neither themselves work, yet the 
single tax would take the whole income of the 
one and not touch the income of the other. 

Thirdly, conservatives argue that the single 
tax would work ill, because it would weaken at 
its very vital point the sense of private owner- 
ship in the soil, which has been the very keystone 
of society. (For a discussion of this, see LAND.) 

Fourthly, conservatives argue that the single 
tax would not raise sufficient revenue for the 
government to enable it to do away with all 
other taxes, and so the whole theory of the 
single tax would be upset. Says Mr. Spahr 
(idem) : 

As regards England, we have fortunately at hand the 
statistics prepared by Mr. Giffen in his paper before the 
Statistical Society in Dec., 1889, in which he was not con- 
sidering the subject of tthe single tax, and is therefore not 
open to the charge of special pleading, The value of the 
farm lands of Great Britain in 1885 was $8,400,000,000. 
The value of the houses was $9,500,000,000. If we assume 
that 60 per cent of the value of the English houses was the 
value of the land on which they stood, then the total value 
of all the land in England was but $14,000,000,000. The 
taxation of England in 1885 was $750,000,000, of which not to 
exceed $100,000,000 rests upon land. The question then is, 
Could the land of England support an additional tax of 
$650,000,000? The answer is obvious when we remember 
that Mr. Giffen arrived at the total land value by multiplying 
rentals by thirty; that is, the average rental of landin England 
is 34 percent. Threeand one third per cent upon $14,000,- 
000,000 would be but $470,000,000. In other words, the 
single tax in England, even if the entire rentals of the land 
inclusive of improvements incorporated within the soil were 
taken, would produce a deficit of $200,000,000 annually. 

In America the aggregate deficit is less clear. Yet here we 
find that in most of our Eastern states the local taxes alone 
have for years been much cee than the aggregate in- 
crease in the values of the land. For example, in Connecticut 
during the past fifteen years the assessed value of the land 
has increased $36,000,000. he aggregate taxes paid have 
been more than $70,000,000, As these taxes have been con- 
tributed by the property-owners, the latter have already more 
than paid for the increment which they have received. The 
logical application of the single-tax theory would require that 
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the property-owners receive back the taxes they have ad- 
vanced, and turn over to the public the increment that has 
arisen. This would leave the public vastly in debt to the 
property-owners, instead of the property-owners vastly in 
debt to the public. 


Fifthly, it is argued that the single tax rests 
on a complete misreading of present facts. Mr. 
Spahr continues in the above article: 


The fundamental mistake of Mr. George and the single- 
tax advocates is their conception that in the value of the 
land the community has a vast element of wealth which has 
somehow come of itself, without the expenditure of labor or 
capital. A correlative error is their assumption that another 
amount equally vast may now be created without labor, by 
adopting their system. Their platform promises that the 
single tax would make it impossible for speculators and 
monopolists to hold opportunities unused or only half used, 
and would throw open to labor the illimitable field of em- 
ployment which the earth offers toman. It would thus solve 
the labor problem, doing away with involuntary poverty, 
Taise wages in all occupations, and cause such an enormous 
production of wealth as would give to all comfort, leisure, and 
participation in the advantages of an advancing civilization. 

Here it is assumed that if the taxes now levied upon houses 
and improvements were repealed, there would at once be an 
immense addition to the national wealth. All the unimproved 
farm land would at once be brought under cultivation; all the 
vacant building lots would at once be covered with houses. 
This were indeed a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
but this is the most absurd portion of the entire single-tax 
program. Houses cannot be built except out of new savings, 
unless capital can be withdrawn from other enterprises. To 
withdraw capital from other enterprises where it is more 
remunerative, and put it into the building of houses which 
will not be needed be the community for years, or into the 
improving of farms whose cultivation is not yet demanded, 
would be the most enormous possible waste of our national 
wealth. There is no vast fund of wealth in the air which can 
be brought to earth by the touch of Mr. George’s magic wand. 
The amount of wealth which society can produce is limited 
by the amount of labor and capital which society has at its 
disposal. Any plan to turn this investment out of its natural 
channel involves an economic loss, Except in trivial and 
exceptional cases, there is no wealth which is not the product 
s aig and no wealth can be created except as the product 
of labor. 


Lastly, conservatives argue that rent is not 
the enormous evil it is considered by land re- 
formers, and that what evil it does do will not be 
removed by the single tax. Of the inability of 
the single tax to remove the evils of rent for the 
city poor, Professor Seligman says (single-tax 
discussion before the American Social Science 
Association, Sept. 5, 1890): 


How is the single tax going to relieve the inhabitants of 
the slums? They will not go to the suburbs, where there is 
plenty of land, for the same reasons that they do not go there 
now. Rent inthe suburbs or up-town districts is at the present 
moment vastly less than in the crowded slums, and yet the 
slums are crowded. The average workman prefers to be near 
his work, prefers to enjoy the social opportunities of contact 
with his fellow workman, evenings as well as daytimes. All 
careful students of the problem of housing the poor have 
come to the conclusion that it is in the crowded centers where 
there is no unoccupied land, and not in the suburbs where 
rents are low, that the problem must be solved. Now, when 
we look at the thing from a practical standpoint, how is the 
tenement-house workman to derive any benefit from the 
single tax? His rent will be just exactly as high as at 
present; for his rent is a veritable rack-rent, fixt by the stress 
of competition. The competition for rooms will be not a 
whit less when the State becomes the landlord. And how are 
his wages to be increased? Wages can be increased in onl 
one of three ways—through the increase of capital, through 
the increased efficiency of the laborer, or through the increased 
standard of living, which will enable the workman to compel 
higher wages. But the single tax can accomplish none of 
these three things. To take away economic rent and to turn 
it over to the State, will not increase capital one whit, willnot 
decrease the monthly rent of the tenement-house population 
by one iota. Into what does all this fair dream of economic 
felicity resolve itself? Into mere mist, into mere nothing- 
ness. The tenement-house population, no more than the 
Gmmerican farmer, will derive no advantage from the single 

ax. : 


The Socialist objections to the single tax 
are different. They agree absolutely with the 
single-taxers, that the natural values of the soil 
should belong to no individual. They favor land 
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nationalization, and many of them believe that 
the single tax would be a good way to introduce 
such a measure, but they do not believe in the 
taxation of land values as a single tax, nor that 
by itself the single tax would do much good, nor 
even that it should be favored as a practical first 
step toward socialism. They favor only the in- 
creasing taxation of land values in connection 
with other reforms, as is being done 
in Australia as a part of a Socialist 
program. They object to the single 
tax by itself or even as a first step, 
first, because by itself, or even by 
itself for a while, it would do little good. As 
Professor Seligman has shown above, it would 
not lower rent in the cities, but only transfer rent 
to the government. It might throw suburban 
land held for speculation on to the market; but 
only those could buy this land who had capital 
with which to improve it. Poor men could not get 
the land. But rich men could hire labor to im- 
prove it, and this would employ labor. Yes, but 
at what prices? Only by withdrawing capital 
from other investments and attracting laborers 
from other cities, which would mean a competi- 
tion changing rather than raising wages. The 
attracted laborers, too, would have to live some- 
where. They could not buy the land, nor live 
far from their work, hence they would crowd into 
the already overcrowded slums, and thus raise 
rents. Landlords could put up cheap tenement- 
houses, make profits from them, and still pay all 
the land values to the government. 

A deeper Socialist objection is that the single 
tax, unaccompanied by socialism, would simply 
rivet the chains of the workingman. Single- 
taxers usually claim that if land values were 
taxed, land would be thrown open to all, all 
would have opportunity to labor and could 
secure the full return of their labor; the smart 
getting much, and the less able less, but each 
according to his deserts. This is not at all the 
case. Taxing land values would not throw land 
open to all, but only to those with capital, for, 
according to the theory, those offering most for 
the land would get it, and capitalists could offer 
most. Men are not equal in ability. Smart men 
with land would make better use of it than others. 
They could afford to buy machinery; other men 
could not. With that advantage they could un- 
dersell and eventually drive out the feebler folk, 
who would have to toil at wage labor as to-day. 

The smart men could leave money to their 
children, and so children, even tho not smart 
themselves, could live in idleness, while others 
toiled for them as to-day. The single-taxers’ 
glorification of competition plus a single tax 
calls for the competition of equals, to be just. 
In practise it would be the competition of un- 
equals, which means the rule of smartness, 
shrewdness, and force, which is not just. Some 
argue that it is just that the strong should get the 
good of their strength and that the weak should 
suffer for their weakness. This possibly would 
be just, if men wholly made themselves, but men 
do not. They are largely modified by environ- 
ment. The well-fed son of a capitalist can get 
land and live in idleness, hiring the sickly son of a 
sickly workingman to toil for him. Is this just? 

Thirdly, Socialists deny any such distinction 
between land values and other values as the 
single tax claims. If individuals alone have 
not produced the land, they also have not alone 
produced other things. All production as well 
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as that of land values belongs to all. 


Says 
Professor Seligman (idem): 


Individual labor, I venture to say, has never by itself 
produced anything in civilized society. Let us take the 
workman fashioning achair. The wood he certainly has not 
produced. The tools that he uses are the result of the con- 
tribution of others. The house in which he works, the 
clothes he wears, the food he eats (all of which are necessary 
to the making of a chair in civilized society), are the result 
ofcontributions of the community. His safety from robbery 
and pillage—nay, his very existence—is dependent on the 
ceaseless cooperation of the society about him. How can it 
be said, in the face of all this, that his own individual labor 
wholly creates anything? If it be answered that it pays for his 
tools, his clothing, his protection, etc., I say, So does the 
landowner pay for the land he purchases. Nothing, I repeat, 
is wholly the result of unaided individual labor. No one has 
a right to say, This belongs completely and absolutely to me, 
because I alone have produced it. In truth, this is the 
groundwork of socialism. The Socialists have been far more 
logical than Henry George. They deny the existence of any 
difference, save that in degree, between property in land and 
property in other capital. That is the reason why the 
English enthusiasts are leaving land nationalization and 
enrolling themselves under the banners of socialism. That is 
the reason why, in this country, the growth of Bellamy’s 
nationalism marks the gradual decadence of the single-tax 
movement. That is the reason why any one who has to do 
with laboring men throughout the country is now meeting 
in every center hundreds who were formerly Georgites, but 
who now have become converted to the newer forms of 
socialism. 


7 

SISMONDI, JEAN CHARLES LEONARD SI- 
MONDE DE: Historian; economist; born in 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1773. Educated in his na- 
tive town, became a clerk in Lyons, but political 
disturbances drove him into exile and he lived in 
England and Italy for some years. Settled in 
Geneva in 1800, and devoted himself to literature, 
politics, and economics. 

Wrote first a treatise, ‘‘De la Richesse Com- 
merciale,”” in which he followed strictly the prin- 
ciples of Adam Smith. Afterward came to re- 
gard these principles as insufficient and requiring 
modification. Contributed articles on political 
economy to the ‘‘Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” in 
which his new views were partially indicated. 
They were fully developed in his principal eco- 
nomic work, ‘‘Nouveaux Principes d’Economie 
Politique, ou de la Richesse dans ses Rapports 
avec la Population,” and ‘‘Etudes sur les Sciences 
Sociales.’’ Became, however, best known as a 
historian with his ‘‘Histoire des Républiques 
Italiennes du Moyen Age,” his ‘‘Histoire des 
Frangais,’’ 31 vols., and lesser works. Died in 
Geneva, 1842. 


SLAVERY: Slavery is the first condition in 
which laborers as a class appear in history. In 
the hunter period of our human history the con- 
queror does not enslave his vanquished foe, but 
slays him at once; in the pastoral period slaves 
are generally captured only to be sold; but when 
sedentary life begins, slavery originates. Espe- 
cially where warlike habits prevail, slaves are 
procured to provide food for their military mas- 
ters. Slavery was modified wherever theocrat- 
ic organizations became established, and only 
reached its extreme form where the military 
order dominated the sacerdotal. Slavery was 
an advance on what went before. It was in- 
finitely better than cannibalism, or the wholesale 
slaughter of the captives in war. It may be 
said here that slave was originally a national 
name; it meant a man of Slavonic race captured 
and made a bondman by the Germans. Its ulti- 
mate derivation is from slava, glory. 

Wherever slavery has existed, it has meant 
wrong, injustice, violence, brutality, engendered 
both in master and slave. Prisoners of war, held 
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for debt, or self-sold—slaves have had little but 
cruel treatment until their emancipation by death. 
Hebrew slavery was milder than that 
of any other nation. The law pro- 
tected the slave from violence and 
from permanent bondage. Every 
slave was to be emancipated at the 
seventh year. (See JupatsM.) InGreece we find 
slavery fully established in the Homeric period. 
War captives are enslaved, sold, or held at ran- 
som. Sometimes the women only are saved from 
slaughter. Pirates occasionally kidnaped free 
ersons and sold them for slaves in other regions. 
Not unfrequently the slave would be of nobler 
birth than his owner. The men slaves were made 
to till the ground and tend the cattle, and the 
women slaves to perform the domestic duties. 

It is, however, most interesting and impor- 
tant to study slavery as it appeared later in his- 
toric Greece, and especially at Athens. The 
sources of slavery in Greece were: (1) Birth, the 
enslavement of slaves’ children. This was not a 
common source, as it was found cheaper to buy a 
slave than to rear one. (2) Sale of children by 
their free parents. (3) Through indigence free- 
men sometimes sold themselves; and at Athens, 
before Solon, an insolvent debtor became the 
slave of his creditor. (4) Capture inwar. After 
Thebes was taken by Alexander, 30,000 women 
and children are said to have been sold. (5) 
Commerce. There was a systematic slave-trade. 
The principal slave-markets were Athens, Chios, 
Cyprus, Samos, and Ephesus. Thrace was the 
chief source of supply. Servile labor gradually 
displaced free labor, not only in agriculture but 
in manufactures and commerce as well. Spec- 
ulators either directly employed slaves or hired 
them out for profit. Athenzus gives the num- 
ber of Athenian slaves as 400,000; Hume, how- 
ever, says it should be 40,000. 

The condition of the slaves at Athens was not 
as bad as in many other countries. Privileges 
were allowed them which in Rome would have 
been termed license. Says Dr. Ingram: 


Early 
Slavery 


The slave was introduced with certain customary rites 
into his position in the family; he was in practise, tho not by 
law, permitted to accumulate a private fund of his own; 
his marriage was also recognized by custom; tho in general 
excluded from sacred ceremonies and public sacrifices, slaves 
were admissible to religious associations of a private kind; 
there were some popular festivals in which they were allowed 
to participate; they had even special ones for themselves, 
both at Athens and in other Greek centers. Their remains 
were deposited in the family tomb of their master, who some- 
times erected monuments in testimony of his affection and 
regret. 


The Athenian law afforded some protection 
to the slave. He had an action for outrage, 
like a freeman; and if killed by a stranger was 
avenged as a citizen. If a master slew a slave, 
it was atoned for by exile and religious expiation. 
Even when the slave struck back and killed his 
master, he had to be handed over to the magis- 
trate for punishment. There were several ways 
in which a slave might become a freeman: by 
buying his freedom, by having his name inscribed 
in the public registers, by sale or donation‘ to cer- 
tain temples, by proclamation in, the theater, law 
court, or other public place, or by 
being freely emancipated by his 
master. The condition of the Helots 
of Laconia was peculiar. They were 
: owned by the State, which gave 
their services to individuals. The domestic serv- 
ants of Sparta were all Helots, who were gener- 
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ally serfs, living in country villages and cultivat- 
ing the land of their masters. They had homes, 
wives, and families; could acquire property, and 
could not be sold out of the country. They 
were employed in public works, and also served 
as light-armed troops in war. They were never 
trusted by the Spartans, and on one occasion 
2,000 Helots, who had distinguished themselves 
by their courage on the battlefield, were foully 
massacred. 

But it was in Rome that slavery found its most 
natural and relatively legitimate state—Rome 
in its later rather than in its earlier days, when 
the farmer and his slave worked in the field side 
by side. But the growth of wealth through con- 
quest created a demand for slave-labor, and sep- 
arated the owners from the necessity to labor. 
Immense numbers of slaves were sold after every 
war. Cesar on one occasion in Gaul sold 63,000; 
and in Epirus 150,000 were sold by Paulus after 
his victory. By the Jewish war the Romans 
acquired 97,000 slaves, besides slaughtering 
thousands in the arena. The Roman writers 
speak of some masters who possest 400 slaves, 
and of one who owned as many as 4,116. Blair 
fixes the proportion of slaves to freemen as three 
to one in the Roman world. According to this 
calculation there would have been in Italy, in the 
reign of Claudius, 6,944,000‘freemen and 20,832,- 
ooo slaves. The original Roman law allowed the 
master the power of life and death over his 
slaves; he was an absolute and irresponsible des- 
pot. The slave could not legally possess property, 
tho in practise he was often permitted to enjoy 
and even accumulate chance earnings. Slave 
marriage was tolerated without being made legal; 
and thus a slave was not deemed capable of 
the crime of adultery. By general sanction and 
custom, however, the marriage relation was 
strengthened, and the names of husband and wife 
were commonly used in reference to slaves. For 
committing any state offense they were punished 
with death. In law they could not be examined 
as witnesses, except by torture. An accused 
slave could not invoke the aid of the tribunes; 
nor could he accuse his master except on the 
gravest crimes. 

As to their treatment, many Romans favored 
a certain familiarity and friendliness of inter- 
course with their bondmen, but not such as to 
diminish the profit derived from their labor. 
The wide extent of the rural estates rendered 
personal knowledge or oversight of the slaves 
difficult, and by degrees chains came to be used, 
worn day and night. Even in private houses the 

orter was chained near the door. The master 

ad his domestic favorites, and sometimes the 
attachment was one of mutual affection. During 
the wars slaves showed in noted instances the 
most noble and devoted fidelity to their owners. 
The bondmen who were outside the household 
had, however, the greater freedom of action. 

In the mines, where slaves were sent by specu- 
lators, men and women worked half naked, in 
chains, and goaded by the curse and lash of over- 
seers. Cato advised the farm lords to get rid of 
their old oxen and old slaves, as well as of their 
sick ones. Sick slaves were commonly exposed 
on an island in the Tiber. In the arena slaves 
were exposed to every torture and indignity that 
the devilish invention of their conquerors could 
devise. To furnish an hour’s amusement to the 
titled aristocrats and languid idlers of ‘‘society,” 
they were torn and mangled into bloody shape- 
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lessness by wild beasts from Africa, and com- 
pelled to stab, hack, strangle, and disembowel 
each other. Noone has fully written, or will ever 
write, their sufferings. Slaves are not historians, 
and those whose scanty and unsympathetic chron- 
icles comprize our only information saw little in 
their system of bondage to deplore. As com- 

ared with Greece, Rome provided greater 


acilities of emancipation. ‘‘No Roman slave,” 
says Blair, ‘‘needed to despair of becoming both 
a freeman and a citizen.’”’ It was often a pecu- 


niary advantage to the master to liberate his slave; 
he obtained a payment which enabled him to 
purchase a substitute, and at the same time 
gained a client. 

But it is not until the second, century of the 
Christian era that we notice a marked change 
with respect to the institution of slavery, not 
only in sentiment but in law as well. The vic- 
tory of moral ideas became apparent. Dio Chrys- 
ostom, the adviser of Trajan, is the first Greek 
writer who has pronounced the principle of sla- 
very to be contrary to the law of nature. When 
Rome felt that industrial was soon to succeed 
military activity, it pro gety, prepared the way 
for the abolition of slavery by honoring the 
freedmen, by facilitating manumissions, and by 

rotecting the slave from his master. Diocletian 
orbade a freeman to sell himself. Man-stealers 
were punished with death. The insolvent debtor 
was withdrawn from the power of the creditor. 
The atrocious mutilation of boys and young men 
was stopped. Hadrian abolished the under- 
ground prisons and took away from the masters 
the power of life and death. In the reign of Nero 
magistrates had been instructed to hear the com- 
laint of an ill-treated slave. Marcus Aurelius 

rought the relations between master and slave 
more directly under the control of law and public 
opinion; and while a slave’s oath could not be 
taken, he was allowed to speak. 

While the Christian Church did not at once 
denounce slavery as a social crime; while it recog- 
nized the institution, and allowed ecclesiastics 
to own slaves, it created sentiments favorable to 
their humane treatment, and planted the seeds 
from which emancipation finally sprang. (See 
CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM.) 

Gradually the slave came to be regarded as 
merely a servant tied to the soil, i. e., a serf. 
(See Feupatism.) The early forms of serfdom 
differed little from mild slavery, but by de- 
grees improved, till at last serfdom itself dis- 
appeared. Yet, soon after this, the new system 
of colonial slavery appears, which was no nec- 
essary stage of human development, but a mon- 
strous moral, political, and social aberration, 
which resulted in nothing but evil. In 1442 the 
Portuguese began to trade in slaves, fitting out a 
number of ships, and building forts on the African 
coast. After the discovery of America, Columbus 
proposed an exchange of his Carib prisoners for 
live stock. He urged that by this exchange in- 
fidels would be converted, the royal treasury en- 
riched by a duty on Caribs, and the colonists sup- 
plied with live stock free of expense. In 1494 he 
sent home so00 Indian prisoners; but Isabella 
humanely ordered them to be sent back. The 
Bishop of Chiapa, to protect the Indians from 
cruelty, advised the importation of negro slaves 
into the Spanish colonies, and his advice was un- 
fortunately adopted. Some Genoese merchants 
bought the right of supplying America with ne- 
groes, and thus began that odious commerce be- 
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tween Africa and America, which increased to 
such an amazing extent. 

Captain John Hawkins was the first English- 
man who engaged in the hateful traffic, tho for a 
long time the English traders sup- 
plied only the Spanish settlements 
with slaves. In 1620 slavery began in 
Jamestown, Va., among the tobacco 
planters. It increased rapidly until, 
in 1790, the State of Virginia alone contained 
200,000 negroes. For a long time the British 
slave-trade was in the hands of exclusive com- 
panies, but by an act of the first year of William 
and Mary it became free and open to all. Be- 
tween 1680 and 1700 about 140,000 negroes were 
exported by the African Company, and 160,000 
more by private adventurers. The total import, 
from 1680 to 1786, into all British colonies in 
America, has been estimated at 2,130,000. 
Shortly before the War of Independence the 
British slave-trade reached its utmost extension, 
the number of slave-ships being at least 192. 
During the war the trade decreased, but revived 
at its termination. More than half the trade 
was at this time in British hands. The demand 
for slaves by European colonies reduced the 
tribes of the African seacoast to a pitiable con- 
dition. All that was shocking in the barbarism 
of the savage was multiplied and intensified by 
the horrors of the traffic. There was the utmost 
recklessness of human life, and indifference to 
misery and torture. The mode of capturing 
slaves killed its thousands; and the middle pas- 
sage its tens of thousands. 

Exclusive of the slaves who died before they 
sailed from Africa, 124 per cent were lost during 
their passage to the West .Indies; at Jamaica 4} 
per cent died while in the harbors or before the 
sale, and one third more in the “seasoning.” 
Thus, out of every lot of 100 shipped from Africa, 
17 died in about nine weeks, and not more than 
50 lived to be effective laborers in the islands. 
The circumstances of their subsequent life on the 
plantations were not favorable to the increase of 
their numbers. In Jamaica there were, in 1690, 
40,000; from that year till 1820 there were im- 
ported 800,000; yet at the latter date there were 
only 340,000 in the island. 

But when, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, the nature of the slave-trade began to be 
understood, all that was best in Great Britain was 
shocked at its atrocities. 

The honor of taking the first practical action 
against slavery belongs to the Quakers, and 
especially to their founder—George Fox. 

In 1727 they declared it to be ‘‘not a com- 
mendable or allowed”’ practise; in 1761 they ex- 
cluded from their society all who should be found 
concerned in it, and issued appeals to their mem- 
bers and the public against the system. In 1783 
there was formed among them an association 
‘‘for the relief and liberation of the negro slaves 
in the West Indies, and for the discouragement of 
the slave-trade on the coast of Africa.’”” This was 
the first society established in England for the 
purpose. The Quakers in America had taken 
action on the subject still earlier than those in 
England. (For America, see ABOLITIONISTS.) 

In 1787 a committee for the abolition of the 
slave-trade was formed, with Granville Sharp 
as president, and after twenty years of persistent 
labor it met with complete success. n March 
25, 1807, a bill was passed which enacted that no 
vessel should depart for slaves from any port 
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within the British dominions after May 1, 1807; 
and that no slaves should be landed in the colonies 
after March 1, 1808. 

As to France, the abolition of its slave-trade 
was preceded by stormy struggles and deplorable 
excesses. The French law was, with regard to 
the treatment of slaves, humane in its general 
spirit, but was habitually disregarded by the 
planters. In 1788 a society was formed in Paris 
under the presidency of Condorcet, which aimed 
to suppress slavery itself. The motive and im- 
pulse of this movement were not avowedly Chris- 
tian, as in England; but its cause was rather the 
enthusiasm for humanity which pervaded France 
during the revolutionary period. In spite of the 
“Declaration of the Rights of Man” in Aug., 
1789, the French system of negro slavery contin- 
ued. St. Domingo or Hayti was the chief French 
colony employing slaves. In 1791 there were 
480,000 blacks, 24,000 mulattoes, and only 30,000 
whites. In August of this year a rebellion of the 
negroes broke out, marked by brutal excesses on 
both sides. For years it raged with varying suc- 
cess, until in 1798 the negroes, under Toussaint 
l’Ouverture, secured entire possession of the gov- 
ernment. This African liberator has been called 
the noblest type ever produced by the negro race. 
Slavery was abolished, and the whole population 
began to rise in civilization and comfort. In 
1825 the independence of the island was formally 
recognized by France; and thus the negro race 
obtained its first independent settlement outside 
of Africa. 

To Denmark belongs the honor of first abolish- 
ing the slave-trade, which it did by a royal prohi- 
bition on May 16, 1792. In 1794 the United 
States first forbade American citizens to partici- 
pate in the foreign trade in slaves; and in 1808 an 
act came into force which prohibited the impor- 
tation of slaves. It was provided at the Vienna 
Congress that the trade should be abolished as 
soon as possible. As soon as the English slave- 
trade was stopt, several circumstances combined 
to greatly increase the traffic and aggravate its 
evils. 

In consequence of the activity of the British 
cruisers the traders made great efforts to carry as 
many slaves as possible in every voyage, and prac- 
tised atrocities to get rid of the slaves when cap- 
ture was imminent. It was, besides, the interest 
of the cruisers, who shared the price of the cap- 
tured slave-ship, rather to allow the slaves to be 
taken on board than to prevent their being 
shipped at all. Thrice as great a number of ne- 
groes as before, it was said, was exported from 
Africa, and two thirds of these were murdered on 
the high seas. It was found also that the aboli- 
tion of the British slave-trade did not lead to an 
improved treatment of the negroes in the West 
Indies. The slaves were overworked now that 
fresh supplies were stopt, and their numbers 
rapidly decreased. 

It became increasingly evident that the evil 
could be prevented only by total prohibition of 
the whole traffic. The conscience of 
the nations began to awaken; and the 
lawfulness of slavery became a matter 
of discussion. Buxton, in response 
to an appeal from Wilberforce, moved, in 1823, 
that the House should consider the state of 
slavery in British colonies. His project was one 
of gradual abolition, by introducing a kind of 
serfdom, and freeing the children of the slaves. 
Altho the struggle was continued by many noble 
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and able men, it made little progress until 1828, 
when free negroes were placed on a footing of legal 
equality with the whites. Two years later the 
British public aroused itself at last; and in 1833 
Earl Grey carried a motion through the House 
for complete abolition. This received the royal 
assent Aug. 28th. A sum of $100,000,000 was 
voted as compensation to the planters; and a sys- 
tem of apprenticeship for seven years established 
as a transitional preparation for liberty. All 
children under six years of age were to be at once 
free, and provision made for their instruction. 
Immediate liberation was carried out in Antigua, 
and public tranquillity was never so unbroken as 
during the following year. This led to the short- 
ening of the transition period in the other colonies, 
and gave freedom to all the slaves in Aug., 1838. 
The other European states one by one followed 
this example; France in 1848, and the Dutch 
in 1863. After this last date there still remained 
three countries in which the slave system was 
undisturbed—Brazil, Cuba, and the U.S. The 
fathers of the American states were by no means 
defenders of slavery. Washington provided in 
his will for the emancipation of his slaves, and 
said to Jefferson that it was among his first wishes 
to see some plan adopted by which slavery in his 
country might be abolished by law. John Adams 
declared his abhorrence of the system; while 
Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, and Patrick Henry 
reprobated the principle of it. Jefferson declared 
that in the presence of the institution he trembled 
for his country, when he remembered that God 
was just. In the Constitution, which was drawn 
up at Philadelphia, 1787, the sentiments of the 
framers were against slavery; but through the in- 
sistence of Georgia and South Carolina, it was 
recognized. The words ‘‘slave”’ and ‘“‘slavery,” 
tho, were excluded from the Constitution, because, 
as Madison explained, they did not choose to ad- 
mit the right of property in man, in direct terms. 
Soon after the union was formed the Northern 
states, beginning with Vermont, either abolished 
slavery or adopted measures that led to aboli- 
tion; but this simply transferred the slaves to 
the markets of the South. Step by step the 
slave power for a long time increased in influence. 
The acquisition of Louisiana—including the 
state so named, Arkansas, Missouri, and Kansas 
—(1803), tho not made in its interest; the Missouri 
compromise (1820), the annexation of Texas 
(1845), the Fugitive Slave Law (1850), the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill (1854), the Dred Scott decision 
(1856), the attempts to acquire Cuba (1854) and 
to reopen the foreign slave-trade (1859-60), were 
the principal steps—only some of them successful 
—in its career of aggression. They roused a de- 
termined spirit of opposition, founded on deep- 
seated convictions. The pioneer of the more re- 
cent abolitionist movement was Benjamin Lundy. 
He was followed by William Lloyd Garrison, Eli- 
jah P. Lovejoy, Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner, 
John Brown, all of whom were in their several 
ways leading apostles or promoters of the cause. 
The best intellect of America outside the region 
of practical politics has been on the antislavery 
side. William E. Channing, R. W. Emerson, the 
poets Bryant, Longfellow, preeminently Whittier, 
and more recently Whitman, have spoken on this 
theme with no uncertain sound. The South, and 
its partizans in the North, made desperate efforts 
to prevent the free expression of opinion respect- 
ing the institution, and even the Christian 
churches in the slave states used their influence 
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in favor of the maintenance of slavery. But in 
spite of every such effort opinion steadily grew. 
(See ABOLITIONISTS.) 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe (g. v.), in her 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ deeply stirred the public 
sentiment of the North against slavery. Finally, 
it became evident that the question could not be 
settled without an armed conflict. When Abra- 
ham Lincoln was made president in Nov., 1860, 
this was the signal for the rising of the South. 
While the North took up arms at first simply to 
maintain the union, it was soon recognized that 
the real issue of the conflict was the life or death 
of the slave system. In 1862 the slave system 
of the territoties was abolished by Congress; 
three years later the war closed; and on Jan. 1, 
1863, Lincoln issued his proclamation of free- 
dom. A constitutional amendment was passed 
in 1865 abolishing and forever prohibiting slavery 
throughout the U. S. 

In Brazil there were, in 1835, 2,100,000 slaves. 
In 1880 Joachim Nabuco, the leader of the anti- 
slavery movement, introduced a bill for the more 
rapid liberation of slaves, and for the final ex- 
tinction of slavery in Brazil by Jan. 1, 1890. 
This plan was carried into effect. 

In Russia the original rural population con- 
sisted of slaves, free agricultural laborers, and 
peasants proper. Czar Paul (1796-1801) com- 
manded that serfs should work for their masters 
only three days a week; but 20 decisive measures 
were taken until the reign of Alexander II. 
(1858). That emperor set a plan in motion 
which resulted in the abolition of serfdom in 
March, 1861. (See Russia.) 

Slavery, as it exists in the Mohammedan East, 
is not of the field, but of the household. Slaves 
are treated as members of the family, with ten- 
derness and affection. The Koran 
teaches kindliness and sympathy, 
and encourages manumissions. But, 
standing behind this comparatively 
mild and humane bondage, is the 
slave-trade with all its cruelties. Turkey has 
frequently declared slavery to be illegal, but has 
been too lax and nerveless to enforce its decla- 
rations. 

The principal centers from which slaves are 
now furnished to Egypt, Persia, Turkey, and 
Arabia are three in number: (1) The Sudan, 
south of the Great Desert, seems to be yet a vast 
hunting-ground; 10,000 annually are marched 
to Fezzan, enduring unimaginable sufferings. 
The desert highways are white with their bones. 
The total number of slaves in Morocco is about 
50,000. (2) The basin of the Nile, extending 
toward the great lakes. Sir Samuel Baker and 
Colonel Gordon checked the traffic here for a 
while, but since the Sudan revolt slave-capturing 
has flourished almost unmolested. (3) The Por- 
tuguese possessions on the East African coast. 
The Portuguese appear to be the most deter- 
mined upholders of the system, and are intensely 
hated by the natives. In 1880 it was estimated 
that about 3,000 slaves were exported annually 
from this region. 

Both Clarkson and Buxton realized that the 
only effectual preventive of slavery would be 
the establishment in Africa of legitimate com- 
merce. It was hoped that Sierra Leone and 
Liberia would serve this purpose; but they have 
not besn successes in that line. In Sept., 1876, 
King Leopold of Belgium called a conference of 
geographers to consider the question of the ex- 
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ploration and civilization of Africa by means of 
commerce, and the abolition of the slave-trade. 
An International African Association was formed, 
six European nations being represented. Vari- 
ous expeditions have been made through the in- 
land districts, the most notable being that of 
Stanley along the Kongo. The Kongo Free State 
was formed. In 1884 an international conference 
held at Berlin declared that ‘‘these regions shall 
not be used as markets or routes of transit for 
the trade in slaves, no matter of what race; we 
bind ourselves to put an end to this trade and 
punish those engaged in it.’ The population of 
the Kongo Free State is estimated at 42,608,000. 

At first the new enterprise was conducted 
along humane and benevolent lines; but about 
1903 Several investigators reported that the most 
atrocious cruelties were being practised upon 
the natives. <A strong indictment of the Belgian 
Government was made. The King of Belgium 
has denied that these cruelties exist, but no evi- 
dence has been given which offsets that of the 
investigators. The mutilation of the Kongo na- 
tives is at present one of the scandals of the world, 
for which no excuse can be made. (See Konco 
QUESTION.) 

In 1890 a general act was agreed upon by all 
parties (including Turkey, Persia, Kongo Free 
State, and Zanzibar, with the U.S. and all the 
greater European powers) on the following pro- 
gram: 

(1) A civilized protectorate over the admin- 
istration of the African territories. 

(2) The establishment of strong stations by 
each power in its own territory to repress slave- 
hunting. 

(3, 4, 5) The development of Central Africa 
by roads, railways, steamboats, with fortified 
posts and telegraphs. 

(6) The organization of expeditions and flying 
columns to protect them and support repressive 
action. 

(7) The restriction of the importation of mod- 
ern firearms and ammunition through the slave- 
trade territory. 

On the Indian Ocean and along Madagascar 
the powers also agreed to put down slave-trading 
in small vessels. 

(See also ABOLITIONISTS; CHRISTIANITY AND 
SocraL REFORM.) H. N. Casson. 
REFERENCE: A History of Slavery and Serfdom (1895), by 


J. K. Ingram, an expansion of his article in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica on which this article is mainly based. 


SLIDING SCALE: Wages are said to be on a 
‘‘sliding scale’? when an agreement is made be- 
tween an employer and employees that the wages 
shall rise and fall with selling prices in the trade 
concerned. This form of wage agreement has 
been considerably favored by some of the older 
and stronger trade-unions of England and Amer- 
ica, particularly in the mining and iron and steel 
trades. It was long ago adopted by the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
(q.v.), and has often prevented wage disputes. 
It has not, however, proved itself perfectly sat- 
isfactory, because there is nothing to prevent 
prices going so low as to carry wages below the 
living point. Hence the agitation for the ‘‘ mini- 
mum wage” (q.v.). (See also ARBITRATION.) 


SLUMS: A name loosely given to crowded, 
squalid quarters, or dirty back streets or alleys, 
occupied by the poor and wretched, and often by 
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criminals or semicriminals. There is no clear 
dividing line, however, between slums and poor 
tenements. (For statistics, see articles TENE- 
MENTS and OVERCROWDING.) We give here a 
few representative quotations from informed 
social students and workers. Referring to what 
is known in New York City as the ‘‘lung block,” 
because of its numerous cases of consumption— 
a block bounded by Cherry, Catharine, Hamilton, 
and Market Streets, yet sufficiently near the East 
River and an open area to have their fresh air— 
Ernest Poole says, in ‘‘A Handbook on the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis’’ (1903): 


For a month I went through it with health and tenement 
inspectors, as a settlement visitor one week, as a “‘fresh-air 
man’’the next. I used this one block asa center, not to prove 
but to image what has already been proved all through the 
civilized world, to image the three great evils we must fight 
in the tenements. These evils are congestion, dissipation, 
infection. 

That the plague spreads with congestion has long been 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt. It spreads even faster 
than the crowd poursin. So it is in the block we have taken. 
It stands in one of the most congested wards of the most 
crowded city in the world, and this Seventh Ward is steadily, 
swiftly packing closer. Between 1890 and 1900 the density 
of its already crowded population increased no less than 65 

er cent. Now it holds 478 humans to an acre. The lung 
Block alone holds nearly 4,000, not to mention dogs, cats, 
parrots, and one weakened old monkey. Of the humans some 
4oo are babies. 

It is a block packed close with huge, grimy tenements; 
these tenements are honeycombed with rooms; these rooms 
are homes for people. To squeeze in more homes light and 
air are slowly shut out. Halls, courts, air-shafts, are all left 
cramped and deep and sunless. 

It is a block of a thousand homes. Through halls, in 
rooms, on stairways, in courts, in shafts, and out on fire-es- 
capes are sprinkled the 400 babies. At the age of two they 
are found alone in the street, already imbibing its deep, mud- 
dy wisdom. So this muddy street overflows into the home. 
It is hard for the home to keep wholesome and pure. Things 
and people—good and bad—have only partitions between 


them. 
Ina block so congested the pose spreads swiftly. Inthe 
past nine years alone this block has reported 265 cases. 


From doctors, druggists, and all others who know, I gathered 
that this is but half the true number. 

In a block so congested dissipation comes easy. Foul air, 
darkness, wretched surroundings—these work on the home by 
day and by night. Here a thousand homes struggle on, 
while hundreds yield and sink, and so pollute the others. So 
come squalid homes and wretched meals. So comes the 
humorous, shattered old chap who told me, “I ain’t never sober 
but whin I gits out of bed.” So come hundreds of others, 
men and women, young and old; drunk, bestial, vile, forever 
steadily sinking. ‘‘ Hard drinking triples susceptibility to con- 
sumption.”’ This is seen most of all in the Irish; hence among 
the Irish the death-rate from the plague is twice that of any 
other white nationality The Jews, with their strict habits, 
their dietary laws, and a certain standard of cleanliness en- 
forced by a rigid religion, show the lowest death-rate of all, 
tho this is rising as they become tenementized. At present 
the lung block has only Jews on the Market Street end, and 
among them we found hardly a case of consumption. The 
body of the block is packed with Irish and Italians, and a 
sprinkling of twelve other peoples. All these image best the 
dissipation, the shattered vitality which eats into savings 
starves the home, then gives the plague easy entrance, an 
makes it a constant danger to all in the family. 


Says Dr. Josiah Strong (‘‘The Challenge of the 
City,’’ 1907), and basing his statements mainly 
on the reports of the New York State Tenement- 


House Commission and ‘‘The Tenement-House 
Problem” (R. W. De Forest and L. Veitler, 


1903): 


According to the report of the New York State Tenement- 
House Commission 2,372,079 persons, or two thirds of the 
city’s population, were then fiving in New York’s 82,652 
tenement-houses, This is a larger population than can be 
found in any one of thirty-six of our great states. 

Every one of these tenement dwellers is living in an en- 
vironment more or less unfavorable to a normal life. In 
these tenement-houses have been found 350,000 dark interior 
rooms. These rooms depend for light and ventilation on 
connecting outer rooms or on air-shafts. The so-called ‘‘air- 
shaft” is really a well of stagnant, foul air, about 28 inches 
wide, 50 or 60 feet long, and extending from the ground to 
the top of the building, often 60 or 70 feet or more. ‘‘ The 
tenants often use the air-shaft as a receptacle for garbage and 
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all sorts of refuse and indescribable filth thrown out of the 
windows, and this mass of filth is often allowed to remain, 
rotting at the bottom of the shaft for weeks without being 
cleaned out.’’ So vile are the resulting odors that many 
of the fifty or sixty windows opening into the shaft must often 
be closed and sometimes they are peraneeee nailed up. 

A majority of the hallways are pitch dark, and any one 
entering from the street must grope his way along the wall as 
best he can and stumble up the stairs. In these hallways are 
common sinks and closets, which are sure to become filthy, as 
no one can see the dirt. Moreover, where there are many 
to contribute to the dirt, any one disposed to be cleanly soon 
thinks it is useless to try. 

In the ten-foot yard behind the “double-deckers,”’ as we 
are told by an inspector, ‘‘there is a perfect rain of refuse 
from the windows of the ten or fourteen apartments above,” 
while ‘‘many cellars have the floor covered with dirt and rub- 
bish from a small layer upward to 24 feet, besides sweepings, 
ashes, and rubbish in heaps.” 

“They are centers of disease, poverty, vice, andcrime. All 
the conditions which surround childhood, youth, and woman- 
hood in New York's crowded tenement quarters make for un- 
righteousness. . . . The most terrible of all . . . is the in- 
discriminate herding of all kinds of people in close contact, 
the fact that, mingled with the drunken, the dissolute, the im- 
provident, the diseased, dwell the great mass of the respect- 
able working men of the city with their families.”” There is 
little wonder that when the Buffalo members of the New 
York State Commission of 1900 examined into tenement- 
house conditions in New York after ‘several days of silent 
Resecmentta they exclaimed: ‘‘New York should be abol- 
ished. P 

A friend of the writer, a few years ago, went with a city 
missionary on a midnight tour of exploration, which he thus 
describes: “‘A few steps out of Broadway we came to the 
vilest dens of infamy. In one room, not more than 1o by 
12, we came ups eighteen human beings, men and women, 
black and white, American and foreign-born, who there 
ate, slept, and lived. .In that room we found a woman of 
the highest refinement and culture with a faded dress of a 
courtezan upon her dishonored body; a former leader in the 
Salvation Army, a woman of sweet song, half drunk; a snor- 
ing, disgusting negro wench; an opium-eating, licentious Ital- 
ian, etc.! Out of that den had been rescued a descendant of 
one of the most illustrious men this country ever produced; 
and there had been found a daughter of a Brooklyn clergyman 
who had no knowledge of her whereabouts.” 


The evils of modern city life are by no means 
confined to American cities. (See Housinc IN 
Great Britain, NEED OF.) 

Says Professor Huxley (‘‘Social Diseases and 
Worse Remedies’’) : 


‘Any one who is acquainted with the state of the population 
of all great industrial centers, whether in this or other coun- 
tries, is aware that, amid a large and increasing body of that 
population, la misére reigns supreme. . . . I have no pre- 
tensions to the character of a philanthropist, and I have a 
special horror of all sorts of sentimental rhetoric; Iam merely 
trying to deal with facts, to some extent within my own 
knowledge, and further evidenced by abundant testimony, as 
a naturalist; and I takeit to be a mere plain truth that through- 
out industrial Europe there is not a single large manufacturing 
city which is free from a vast mass of people whose condition is 
exactly that described, and from a still greater mass who, liv- 
ing just on the edge of the social swamp, are liable to be pre- 
cipitated into it by any lack of demand for their produce. 
And, with every addition to the population, the multitude al- 
ready sunk in the pit and the number of the host sliding 
toward it continually increase.”’ 

What Professor Huxley means by la misére is apparent 
when he says (idem): ‘It is a condition in which the food, 
warmth, and clothing which are necessary for the mere main- 
tenance of the functions of the body in their normal state can- 
not be obtained; in which men, women, and children are 
forced to crowd into dens wherein decency is abolished and 
the most ordinary conditions of healthful existence are im- 
possible of attainment; in which the pleasures within reach 
are reduced to bestiality and drunkenness; in which the pains 
accumulate at compound interest, in the shape of starvation, 
disease, stunted development, and moral degradation; in 
which the prospect of even steady and honest industry is a 
life of unsuccessful battling with hunger, rounded by a pau- 
per’s grave.” 


Concerning moral conditions in the tenements, 
the Rev. J. O. S. Huntington (long resident on the 
East Side of New York) says: 7S 


At all seasons of the year the inhabitants of a tenement- 


house must meet one another in the entries (sometimes less}? 
than 3 feet wide), on the stairs, at the sink (there is but one § 


on each floor); must see into one another’s rooms as each 


person goes in and out; must use the roof, the doorway, the yard’ 


in common. But when the summer heats are on, and men 
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and women crowd together on the top of the house waiting for 
a breeze to come; when men will sit all night on a seat in the 
park to escape the closeness of a room where fire has been 
burning all day (not for cooking, but to heat the irons for the 
laundry or the tailor’s shop); when every window must stand 
open to let in what little air there is; then it may be seen that 
privacy in a tenement-house is not much more possible than in 
an Eastern caravansary or in the steerage of an emigrant 
vessel. At such a time every loud word spoken reaches the 
ears of scores of people. From one room come the harsh 
tones of a husband and wife in the heat of a ‘‘family quarrel,” 
oaths and imprecations ringing out on the fetid air; from an- 
other window come the shouts and frantic laughter of men and 
women (God pity them!) trying to drown their misery in 
liquor from the gin-mill on the corner; while from the roof of a 
neighboring house come the words of a ribald song flung out 
shamelessly to all within hearing, whether they choose or not. 
And, as if this were not debasing enough, in many of these 
blocks every other house has, on the ground floor, a saloon or 
rumshop, from which the smell of alcohol issues at all times; 
where the monotonous click of balls on the pool-table sounds 
till after midnight, when it gives place to the howls of drunken 
men turned out on the street; and past the door of which, often 
open into the entry, every person, every child in the house 
must pass toandfromhis room... . 

But this by no means exhausts the abominations of the sys- 
tem of tenement-house life. There is many a ‘‘home’’ where 
a boy or girl over fourteen years old would not think of passing 
an evening unless compelled to doso. Think of coming back 
after a hard day’s work in a shop to find the only sitting-room 
half filled with wash-tubs, the baby crying, children squab- 
bling on the floor, or perhaps tumbling about on the bed; the 
walls hung with the soiled clothes and dresses of the family; 
the whole place reeking with the smell of fat and garlic from 
the hot stove; the table ‘‘set’’ with coarse, broken china, 
strewn on a dirty board; a kerosene lamp, without a shade, 
smoking in the middle; a loaf of bread in the brown paper in 
which it was wrapped at the bakery, and a coffee-pot of 
black, bitter coffee. That is the scene which welcomes many 
a girl or boy, just beginning to realize how differently other 
people live. Is it strange that they gulp down their sugarless 
coffee and, at the first chance, slip out into the street beneath ? 

I am quite aware that much of what I have written will 
seem overstated. It seems so to me, and yet I know that it is 
not. Every single fact has been verified and can be verified 
in thousands of cases. And this is not more than half the 
truth . . . of the horrors of a state of things where manhood 
is brutalized, womanhood dishonored, childhood poisoned at 
its very source. 


SMALL, ALBION WOODBURY: Professor of 
sociology and head of department at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; born 1854 at Buckfield, Me. 
Educated in public schools and at Colby Univer- 
sity, 1876; Newton Theological Seminary, 1879; 
studied two years at the universities of Berlin and 
Leipsic; and was appointed professor of history 
and political economy at Colby University, 
1881-88. For one year he was reader in history 
at Johns Hopkins University, and received the 
degree of Ph.D., whereupon he was elected 
president of Colby University, 1889-92. In the 
latter year he was appointed to his present posi- 
tion by President Harper, and has been editor of 
The American Journal of Sociology since its 
foundation. Author: ‘‘General Sociology,” 1905. 
Address: University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 


SMITH, ADAM: Political economist; born in 
Kirkcaldy, 1723; son of Adam Smith, controller 
of the customs. Studying in the local school he 
showed a great fondness for books. In 1837 he 
went to Glasgow University where he attended 
the lectures of Dr. Hutcheson; in 1740 he went to 
Balliol College, Oxford, with a view to taking or- 
ders in the English Church, Returning to Kirk- 
caldy for two years, he went to Edinburgh in 1748 
and lectured on belles-lettres under the patronage 
of Lord Kames. There he won the friendship of 
David Hume; in 1851 he became professor of logic 
at Glasgow; in 1852 professor of moral philosophy. 
His first work as an author were two articles in 
1755 in the Edinburgh Review. In 1759 appeared 
his ‘‘Theory of Moral Sentiments”; in 1762 he 
was made doctor of laws; in 1763 he took charge 
of the young Duke of Buccleuch on his travels. 
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He spent nearly two years in south France, andina 
short time passed in Paris met the brilliant writers 
there. In 1766 he returned to England, and for 
ten years lived at Kirkcaldy with his mother, 
working on his great work, ‘‘An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” 
which appeared in 1776. The next two years were 
spent in London in literary society, but in 1778 
he was appointed one of the commissioners of 
customs in Scotland, and fixt his residence in 
Edinburgh; in 1787 he was elected lord rector 
of the University of Glasgow, but his health 
gradually failing, he died, after a painful illness, 
in 1790. 


SMITH, CHARLES SPRAGUE: Director of 
The People’s Institute, New York City; born An- 
dover, Mass., 1853; graduated Amherst College, 
1874; studied in Europe till 1880; 1880-91 pro- 
fessor of modern languages and foreign litera- 
ture, and was organizer of Modern Language 
Department in Columbia University. Public lec- 
turer from 1887;in 1896 organized the Compara- 
tive Literature Society, and in 1897 founded the 
People’s Institute; member of various civic com- 
mittees. He believes the time has come for com- 
munity (municipality, State) to enlarge its control 
over public-service utilities and all fields of activ- 
ity where monopoly can establish itself. He isnot 
opposed to socialism—but favors rather the ex- 
perimental advance toward socialization—with- 
out attempting to judge beforehand how far it 
will be necessary to go in order to safeguard 
the communal interests. Author of ‘Barbizon 
Days’”’; ‘‘Working with the People.’’ Address: 
318 East Fifteenth Street, New York City. 


SNOWDEN, PHILIP: Member British Parlia- 
ment of Independent Labor Party for Blackburn; 
born 1864 at Cowling, Yorkshire. He entered 
the Inland Revenue Department of the Civil 
Service in 1886; was maimed for life by a bicycle 
accident, and had to leave. During his conva- 
lescence he took up socialistic literature, and be- 
came a vigorous adherent of the Independent 
Labor Party. He was elected four times to the 
Cowling Parish Council, also three times on the 
Keighley Town Council and School Board. In 
1898 he became a member of the National Ad- 
ministrative Council of the Independent Labor 
Party, and chairman of the party in 1900, and has 
since addrest meetings all over England. He 
is a good speaker, and a clear and logical writer. 
He stood twice for Parliament, and was elected in 
1906. Address: 75 Spencer Place, Leeds, Eng- 
land. 


SOCIAL CONTRACT: According to J. J. Rous- 
seau (gq. v.), a State is founded by a “‘social con- 
tract’’ between its members, whereby they, tho 
formerly living in a ‘‘state of nature’’ without 
laws, agree for their mutual good to form them- 
selves into a social body and obey its constituted 
laws. His theory is a development of the teach- 
ings of Hobbes, Locke, and early thinkers, and is 
therefore best discust in connection with other 
views. (See articles Narurat Ricuts; Poviti- 
CAL SCIENCE; ROUSSEAU; STATE.) 


SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION, THE 
(English), was founded in London in 1881, under 
the name of the Democratic Federation, and 
through the efforts of H. M. Hyndman, Herbert 
Burrows, Miss Helen Taylor (stepdaughter of 
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J. S. Mill), and others. In 1884 it became an 
avowed Socialist body and took its present name. 
It entered at once upon strenuous agitation, and 
was prominent in the agitation of 1886, with the 
so-called Trafalgar Square demonstrations, etc. 
To-day it has small but energetic branches in all 
the prominent English cities and centers of trade. 
William Morris, and a few others at first connected 
with it, left it, however, in 1885, to form a Socialist 
League, on the lines of a more communal and less 

arliamentary conception of socialism. John 

urns, Tom Mann, and others also left it because 
of the policy of the federation in antagonizing all 
trade-union and political agitation not avowedly 
connected with and politically supporting Marx- 
ist socialism. The federation has thus become 
the one organization in England standing dis- 
tinctly for Marxist socialism. Its leading spirit 
from the first hasbeen H. M. Hyndman. Its or- 
gan is Justice, long under the editorship of Henry 
Quelch, and published at 37a Clerkenwell Green, 
E. C., London. It has of late years nominated 
many political candidates, but has polled but a 
small vote, since it stands largely aloof from other 
labor parties. 

It has, however, to-day 194 sections with three 
in South Africa. It polled, in 1906, 29,810 votes 
and elected one candidate to Parliament, Will 
Thorne, in Southwest Ham, London. In 1907 it 
elected another, Victor Greyson, at a by-election. 

In 1905 the Federation ran fifty-six candidates 
for municipal offices, polled 27,000 votes, and won 
ten new seats. At twenty-five other local elec- 
tions since then 9,663 votes were polled and nine 
seats gained. This brought the total of members 
‘of local authorities up to over 100, in addition to 
ten elected borough auditors. The 1906 elections 
left matters much as before. 

The Twenty-sixth Annual Conference was held 
at Bradford, eighty-five delegates representing 
seventy-six branches. The discussion of the ques- 
tion of rejoining the Labor Representation Com- 
mittee resulted in a resolution, carried by fifty- 
two to eighteen, that while cordially sympathiz- 
ing with the Labor Party and its independent 
action, affiliation was only possible so soon as the 
committee accepted a definite Socialist program. 
General secretary, H. W. Lee, 21a Maiden Lane, 
Strand, W. C. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, THE: 
Organized as a result of a social education con- 
gress held at Boston, Mass. Its objects are to 
emphasize the fact that the fundamental purpose 
of education should be to prepare the child fora 
useful life of social service as an active and cre- 
ative member of the social organism. 

To enlist: every good social agency in the work 
of educatiug all boys and girls—physically, men- 
tally, industrially, and morally—to be of the 
highest use to themselves and to society. 

To bring parents, teachers, and other citizens 
together in an intelligent effort to improve public 
schooling, and to adapt it to the complex needs of 
modern life. 

To persuade the public to support, financially 
and morally, the highest and most modern type 
of school. 

To publish the proceedings of the congress, to 
promote other such assemblies, and to serve as a 
““clearing-house’’ for the many agencies now 
working separately toward the above-named 
general ends. Secretary, Dr. Colin A. Scott, 103 
Gainsborough Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SOCIAL INSTITUTES of considerably varying 
kinds but of one general character are spring- 
ing up in all the larger cities, the common aim 
of which may be said to act as exchanges or 
clearing-houses for sociological or, more strictly, 
for social reform information. The more impor- 
tant of these we consider in special articles, but 
at least name them here. The Musée Social 
(5 Rue las Cases, Paris) was the first (1889) and 
began as a permanent continuation of the socio- 
logical exhibit of the Paris Exposition. The 
American Institute of Social Service (231 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City) was or- 
ganized under that name in 1902. The Milan 
Umanitaria (g Via Allessandro Manzoni) which, 
tho acting as a center of information has also a 
large endowment for varied actual operations, 
commenced work about 1903. Rome has also 
a Social Institute. The Belgian Solvay Insti- 
tute (1901) is more of a sociological college 
for special investigation. The International La- 
bor Bureau at Basel (1901) is strictly internation- 
al, but limited to the field of comparative labor 
legislation. (For all these, see special articles.) 
The British Institute of Social Service (11 South- 
hampton Row, London) was organized in 1904, 
somewhat after the form of the American In- 
stitute, and now publishes a valuable monthly, 
Social Progress. A somewhat similar Swedish 
Central Alliance for Social Work (6 Lastmak- 
aregetan, Stockholm) was begun in 1903. In 
Denmark a Social Bureau of Information was 
begun in Copenhagen in 1808. 
Central Bureau for Social Advice (37 Vossius- 
straat) was founded at Amsterdam in 1900. 
Germany has various social institutes of this 
general nature, a Central Bureau of Social Wel- 
fare at Berlin (14 Dessauer Str.), an Institute for 
Social Welfare at Frankfort-on-the-Main, with 
an important branch in Berlin (30 Nollendorf 
Str.), besides social museums (q. v.) at Char- 
lottenburg, Munich, Frankfort, Bremen, and 
smaller institutes elsewhere. In Vienna the im- 
portant Imperial Museum for Handicrafts and 
Crafts (founded in 1882), and in Moscow the 
Imperial Russian Technical Society (1897), 
largely fill this need. Hungary has a small 
social museum at Budapest (1901). There are 
the beginnings of such institutes in Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and elsewhere. 


SOCIAL PURITY: Perhaps no movement de- 
voted to the betterment and uplift of humanity 
has advanced more rapidly within recent years 
than that known as the Social Purity movement. 
During the past decade especially there has been 
an unprecedented growth, both in sentiment 
favorable to the movement and in the number 
and strength of the organizations promoting the 
cause for which it stands. European countries 
have suffered more from impurity and unjust 
regulation than. other civilized peoples, and here 
the work has reached its greatest activity, with 
the United States a close follower; while most 
successful organized efforts are being put forth 
in South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, Canada, 
Mexico, and many of the more largely populated 
centers of South America and the Orient. The 
movement everywhere, when wisely guided, has 
the support of the most influential men and 
women prominent in reform, philanthropic and 
religious work, and in the medical and legal pro- 
fessions. 

The purpose of this movement may be well un- 
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derstood and is clearly exprest in words taken from 
the “‘Object’’ of one of the well-known purity 
associations of the U. S., which are as follows: 


The object of this association shall be to promote the 
cause of purity, by elevating public opinion as regards the 
nature and claims of morality; advocating a single standard 
of morals and the better protection and rearing of our young; 
aiding to foster and build up a more thorough rescue and 
reform work, and bringing weight and proper influence to 
bear upon our legislators and those in authority in securing 
more just laws; the repeal of bad ones, and the strict en- 
forcement of all statutes pertaining to better morals, 


It will thus be seen that the real purpose is to 
promote purity in the life of the individual and in 
social relations through preventive, educational, 
reformatory, rescue, law enforcement, legislative, 
and sanitary lines of effort, and while these 
divisions may not be advanced as of equal im- 
portance by every purity organization, they are 
recognized by all as the legitimate and necessary 
lines of activity. Methods differ somewhat, but 
in general all societies carry on the work by means 
of periodicals and other printed matter, includ- 
ing books, pamphlets, and tracts; lectures, public 
meetings, personal workers, conferences, and na- 
tional and international congresses. 

As a result, altho the movement is yet in its 
pioneer days, a purity literature has been created 
which will forever fortify against a return to the 
dense ignorance and prudery which existed on 
matters of sex and life a few years back. State 
regulation of vice has been banished from many 
cities and countries, and has never been permitted 
to gain a permanent foothold in the U.S. The 
white slave traffic, whereby girls are trapt and 
sold into vice, is being so thoroughly investi- 
gated and vigorously prosecuted both in Europe 
and America, that this trade will soon be over- 
thrown. Age of consent laws are being wisely 
and justly rewritten to protect a girl’s virtue until 
she reaches her majority as completely as they 
have heretofore defended her property. Neces- 
sary information pertaining to venereal infection 
and the leprous diseases of vice is being dissem- 
inated. The single standard of morals is upheld 
as never before, and shelter extended to the 
“‘fallen’’ girl. Law and order leagues are carry- 
ing on a simultaneous crusade in many cities for 
the purification of morals and enforcement of law 
against the purveyors of vice. Editors of leading 
religious and literary journals are giving space to 
purity truths. But the one result of the purity 
movement which stands out and above all others, 
is the decided change in and present high state of 
public sentiment which makes the work itself 
possible. 

In England and the Continent there are two 
very strong and representative organizations, 
with numerous others of national or sectional 
importance. The International Federation for 
the Abolition of State Regulation of Vice, with an 
object clearly stated in its name, is the most 
widely known of these associations. Headquar- 
ters are at Geneva where the official organ is pub- 
lished, and committees are established in each of 
the countries of Europe and in many other lands. 
This federation and its affiliated or kindred asso- 
ciations now publish sixteen periodicals, in seven 
different languages. The British committee, 
with Mr. Maurice Gregory as secretary, has offices 
at 17 Tothill Street, Westminster, S. W., London, 
where they publish The Shield. 

The International Bureau for the Suppression 
of the White Slave Traffic, Mr. William Alexan- 
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der Coote, secretary, has headquarters at St. 
Mary’s Chambers, r61a Strand, London, W. C. 
This bureau has a committee, known as the ‘‘Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee,’’ established in each 
of the European countries and the U. S. The 
Vigilance Record, published in London, is the 
official organ. Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Balti- 
more, is the chairman of the committee in the 
Us: 

Other organizations in Great Britain that 
should be mentioned are: 

The Social Purity Alliance, founded in 1873, which con- 
ducts general work. Official organ, The Pioneer. Secretary, 
Mr. Eric Hammond, 18 Tothill Street, Westminster, S. W 
London. 

The Alliance of Honour, 5 Beresford Road, London, N., 
Dr. Harry Grattan Guinness, president, is one of the strong- 
est purity associations for young men in the world. 

The Boys’ Purity Band, B. McCall Barbour, organizer, 37 
Chambers Street, Edinburgh, Scotland, is doing a thoroug.a 
work for boys and publishing an excellent line of literature. 


The White Cross societies and Travelers’ Aid 
are also doing an extensive work in Great Britain 
and other parts of Europe. 

In the U. S., while the movement is not so far 
advanced as in Europe, and possibly not as 
progressive, there are a number of organizations 
of importance. It will be sufficient to mention 
these by name, with the distinguishing work of 
each, to give a comprehensive review of the 
movement in this country: 


The New England Watch and Ward Society; secretary, 
J. Frank Chase, Boston, Mass. The oldest purity society in 
the U. S. Combats obscene literature, gambling, and vice; 
of late is entering more into a general work. 

The New York Society for the Suppression of Vice; secre- 
tary, Anthony Comstock, New York City. Efforts devoted 
principally against obscene literature and degrading instru- 
ments of vice. 

The American Purity Alliance; secretary, Percy Russell, 
New York City. Opposes state regulation of vice. Official 
organ, The Philanthropist. 

The National Christian League for the Promotion of Social 
Purity; president, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, New York 
City. A general work. 

The National Purity Association; Bepaiteat, de B. Cald- 
well, Chicago. Purity in marital relations. Official organ, 
The Purity Journal. 

The American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis; 
president, Dr. Prince A. Morrow, New York City. Aim, to 
limit the spread of diseases which have their origin in the 
social evil. 

The Northwestern Purity Association; secretary, Clara O. 
Steadwell, La Crosse, Wis. A general work. 

The Canadian Purity-Education Association; secretary, 
Rowena G. D. Hume, Toronto. A general line of purity and 
educational work. 

The International Reform Bureau; superintendent, Rev. 
Wilbur F. Crafts, Washington, D. C. Legislative and pub- 
licity bureau. Issues regular bulletins and pamphlets. 

The National Purity Federation; president, B. S. Stead- 
well, La Crosse, Wis. A federation of leading purity or- 
ganizations for the purpose of promoting the purity move- 
ment in a national sense, through union of effort and the 
holding of national and international congresses. Official 
organ, The Light. 


These organizations are representative of the 
movement in America, and with the White Cross 
and White Shield societies, and the departments 
for purity and moral education in such well- 
known organizations as the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the Young Women’s and the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, the King’s 
Daughters, the National Council of Women, the 
Congress of Mothers, and the numerous Law and 
Order societies in our principal cities, constitute 
the chief agencies for the advancement of social 
purity. 

A branch of the general movement operates 
under the name of ‘‘Rescue Work.’”’ Homes for 
the shelter and redemption of erring and be- 
trayed girls and women, and for the rescue of 
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female inmates from the houses of shame, are es- 
tablished in all the larger cities of the civilized 
world. These homes are usually under the 
management of local societies known as ‘‘ Rescue 
Leagues.’’ Great Britain and the Continent 
lead in the number of these institutions. In the 
U. S. there are more than two hundred of such 
homes. Over sixty of these are under the super- 
vision of the National Florence Crittenton Mis- 
sion, Mr. Charles N. Crittenton, presi- 
dent, Washington, D.C. The Door 
of Hope homes number also more 
than sixty, Mrs. E. M. Whittemore, 
of New York City, being the founder. Nearly 
every city of importance has its Good Shepherd 
Home under the management of the sisters of 
the Catholic Church. Connected with each home 
there are usually from one to several missionaries 
or personal workers. As an adjunct to this work, 
homes are established in all large cities where 
working girls and women may obtain desirable 
board and lodging at a reasonable price and where 
their environment is made as homelike and safe as 
possible, thus sheltering them from many of the 
temptations of city life. B. S. STEADWELL. 


SOCIAL SECRETARIES: A social secretary in 
industrial betterment is the name used for a man 
or woman added to the staff of a business firm 
whose duty it is to be the point of contact between 
the firm and its employees and to promote the 
interests—moral, physical, and industrial—of the 
employees. 

The first social secretary was employed in 1889 
in the United States and met with such success 
that several firms appointed similar secretaries. 
Four years later it was possible to hold a confer- 
ence of social secretaries. In Great Britain 
Messrs. Rowntree & Co., of York, in 1891 en- 
gaged a lady social secretary to look after the 
interests of the women and girls in their employ, 
and the result was so satisfactory that they now 
have four social secretaries. 

The first duty of a social secretary is to repre- 
sent the firm in the engagement of employees, and 
frequently to represent the employers in the set- 
tlement of personal grievances. The main duty, 
however, is to study the welfare of the employees 
in every way, to suggest improvements in their 
conditions, to organize them into clubs, social 
enterprises, and various forms of improvement. 
At the same time he or she becomes the link be- 
tween the employer and the employed, preventing 
friction and removing difficulties. If the secre- 
tary has good tact, common sense, and the welfare 
of the employees at heart, he or she can be of very 
great service both to the employees and to the 
firm. This requires naturally the basing of action 
not on philanthropy but on what is reasonable. 
The good of the employees is in the long run the 
good of the firm, and the good of the firm is equally 
in the long run the good of the employees. Con- 
spicuous among the American firms employing so- 
cial secretaries are the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, the H. J. Heinz Company, the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates, the International Har- 
vester Company, the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Filene’s Store of Boston, the Shepard Com- 
pany (department store) of Providence, R. I., the 
Curtis Publishing Company of New York, the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, the Proximity 
Cotton Mills of Greensboro, N. C., Hamilton, Car- 
hart & Co. of Detroit, and the Siegel-Cooper Store 
in New York. On the Continent of Europe less 
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is done in this line, altho it is being commenced. 
A social secretary was employed by the Van 
Marken Works in Holland as early as 1894. Va- 
rious French firms have such secretaries, altho 
many firms reach the same results in different 
ways. 


SOCIALISM: See the following articles for 
different portions of the subject, from different 
points of view: 

‘Socialism, Definition of and Arguments for,” 
by W. D. P. Bliss. 

‘Socialism, History of,’ by Morris Hillquitt. 

“Socialism, International,’ by William J. 
Ghent. 

“Socialism, Objections to,’ by Prof. J. E. 
Le Rossignol. 

“Socialist Party, U.S.,”’ by William Mailly. 

See also CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM; COLLECTIVIST 
Society; Fasian Society; Laspor Party (Eng- 
lish); INDEPENDENT LaBor Party (English); 
SociaAL DermocraATIC FEDERATION; REVISION- 
ists; SocraList LaBor Party (U. S.); SocraL- 
ISTS OF THE CHAIR; COMMUNISM; INTERNATIONAL; 
NATIONALISM; PUBLIC OWNERSHIP; etc. 


I. General Definition 


. The word socialism (from Latin socius, a com- 

rade, an associate) was probably first used in the 
later agitation of Robert Owen from 1830-40, 
and first popularized in Reybaud’s ‘‘Etudes sur 
les Réformateurs ou Socialistes Modernes’”’ (1840), 
to express the general tendency to develop a com- 
munal or cooperative organization of society in 
place of the existing competitive state of society. 
The word, however, in the evolution of social re- 
form, has come—at least in Germany, England, 
and the United States—to be limited in general 
use to that effort for the cooperative organization 
of society which would work through government 
(national, State, or local). This is by no means to 
identify socialism with a mere expansion of the 
functions of the State. Socialists only believe in 
a fraternal State. Paternal State socialism all 
Socialists unanimously oppose, save as paternal 
governments introduce measures leading toward 
fraternal cooperation. In Germany, where the 
government is largely paternal, the phrase State 
socialism is used for the expansion of its pa- 
ternal functions, and is strenuously opposed 
by the Socialists. In the U. 5. and England, 
where the ideal of government is democratic, 
Socialists usually declare themselves State So- 
cialists. Said a report issued in 1896 by the 
Fabian Society (q. v.): 

The socialism advocated by the Fabian Society is State 
socialism exclusively. The foreign friends of the Fabian 
Society must interpret this declaration in view of the fact that 
since England now possesses an elaborate democratic State 
machinery, graduated from the parish council or vestry up to 
the central Parliament, and elected under a franchise which 
enables the working class vote to overwhelm all others, the 


opposition which exists in the Continental monarchies between 
the State and the people does not hamper English Socialists. 


By the derivation of the word, by its history, by 
its use by Socialists themselves, socialism is the 
very opposite of paternalism. Owen, Fourier, 
Blanc, Marx, Engels, Lassalle, Bebel, 
Maurice, Hyndman, Morris, Fabians 
—where is there a governmental 
paternalist among Socialists of any 
school? Socialism is in essence economic com- 
radeship. The State is but the means; a co- 
operative commonwealth is the end, 
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Says John Stuart Mill (Fortnightly Review, 
April, 1879): 


What is characteristic of socialism is the joint ownership by 
all the members of the community of the instruments and 
means of production, which carries with it the consequence 
that the division of all the produce among the body of owners 
must be a public act performed according to the rules laid 
down by the community. 


Says Engels (‘‘ Die Entwicklung des Sozialismus 
von der Utopie zur Wissenschaft”’) : 


The first act in which the State really appears as the repre- 
sentative of society as a whole, namely, the seizure of the 
means of production in the name of society, is at the same 
time its last independent act as a State. Interference of the 
state in social relations gradually becomes superfluous in one 
department after another, and finally of itself ceases (goes to 
sleep). The place of government over persons is taken by 
administration of things and the management of productive 
processes. ; 


Bebel (‘‘Die Frau und Sozialismus,” pp. 312- 
314) argues that, under socialism, ministers, par- 
liaments, armies, police, courts, attorneys, taxa- 
tion, will all disappear, their place being taken by 
administrative colleges or boards. That this is 
the correct and generally accepted conception of 
socialism, and that there is no ground for the as- 
sertion frequently, nevertheless, made, that So- 
cialists themselves are not agreed on the use of 
the word, can be seen by the following definitions 
which, tho using different phraseology, are in 
almost absolute essential agreement. 

Says Friedrich Engels (Marx’s lifelong friend 
and the editor of his literary remains), describing 
socialism in his ‘‘Socialism, Utopian and Scien- 
tific,” translated by E. Aveling: 


With the seizing of the means of production by society, 
production of commodities is done away with, and simul- 
taneously the mastery of the product over the producer. An- 
archy in social production is replaced by systematic, definite 
organization. he struggle for individual existence disap- 
pears. . . . The whole sphere of the conditions which en- 
viron man, and which have hitherto ruled man, now comes 
under the dominion and control of man, who now for the first 
time becomes the real conscious lord of nature, because he 
has now become master of his own social organization. . . . 
It is the ascent of man from the kingdom of necessity to the 
kingdom of freedom. 


Says a manifesto of the joint committee of all 
English Socialist bodies (1893): 


Our aim, one and all, is to obtain for the whole commu- 
nity complete ownership and control of the means of transport, 
the means of manufacture, the mines, and the land. Thus we 
look to put an end forever to the wage system, to sweep away 
all distinctions of class, and eventually to establish national 
and international communism on a sound basis. 


Says Paul Lefargue, a typical French Socialist 
and son-in-law of Karl Marx (in Le Figaro): 


Socialism is not the system of any reformer whatever; it is 
the doctrine of those who believe that the existing system is 
on the eve of a fatal economic evolution which will establish 
collective ownership in the hands of organizations of work- 
ers, in place of the individual ownership of capital. 


Says Professor Schaffle, of Austria (‘‘Quintes- 
senz des Sozialismus’’): 


The alpha and omega of socialism is the transformation of 
private and competing capitals into a united collective 
capital. 


Says Prof. R. T. Ely, of the U.S. (‘Socialism 
and Social Reform,” p. 19): 


The results of the analysis of socialism may be brought to- 
ether in a definition which would read somewhat as follows: 
cialism is that contemplated system of industrial society 
which proposes the abolition of private property in the great 
material instruments of production, and the substitution 
therefor of collective property; and advocates the collective 
management of production, together with the distribution of 
social income by society, and private property in the larger 
proportion of this social income. 
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So, too, agree the dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias. Says the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica’’ 
(article ‘‘ Socialism,’’ by Thomas Kirkup): 

Whereas industry is at the present carried on by pri- 
vate capitalists served by wage-labor, it must be in the future 
conducted by associated or cooperating workmen jointly 
owning the means of production. n grounds both of theory 


and history this must be accepted as the cardinal principle of 
socialism. 
e 


The Standard Dictionary defines socialism as: 


_A theory of civil polity that aims to secure the reconstruc- 
tion of society, increase of wealth, and a more equal distri- 
bution of the products of labor, through the public collective 
ownership of land and capital (as distinguished from prop- 
erty), and the public collective management of all indus- 
tries. 


Says the Century Dictionary: 


Socialism is any theory or system of social organization 
which would abolish entirely or in great part the individual 
effort and competition on which modern society rests, and 
substitute for it cooperative action; would introduce a 
more perfect and equal distribution of the products of labor, 
and would make land and capital, as the instruments and 
means of production, the joint possession of the members of 
the community. 


Summing up these definitions, socialism may 
be said to be the collective ownership of the means 
of production by the community democratically 
organized and their operation cooperatively for the 
equitable good of all. 

Together, however, with this agreement as to 
what socialism is, it must be admitted that there 
is more difference of opinion as to the methods to 
be used in attaining the end. All 
Socialists to-day agree in working 
through the State, and so, both in 
theory and fact, are wholly differenti- 
ated from all forms of anarchism and 
anarchist communism, from which in the incip- 
iency of the Socialist movement they were not 
wholly differentiated. (See INTERNATIONAL.) But, 
beyond this general agreement, considerable dif- 
ferences exist. A large majority of the members 
of the avowed Socialist political parties believe 
that socialism will and must come by the organ- 
ized political and economic efforts of the working 
classes, including among them those who, tho 
personally belonging to other classes, neverthe- 
less accept this view and so adopt what is called 
the ‘‘class-conscious”’ basis, which is international 
and revolutionary, tho it is recognized by all 
Socialists that this economic revolution must 
come in more or less evolutionary way. These 
Socialists being admittedly, at present, at least, 
the large majority of the organized political So- 
cialist movement, claim that they have the right 
to determine the use of the word socialism and to 
refuse to recognize as Socialists any who do not 
accept this view, which they consider vital and 
fundamental. For a statement of their views, 
see article SocrALISM, INTERNATIONAL, by W. J. 
Ghent. This school of Socialists is, however, sub- 
divided into two classes: (1) of those who accept 
the class-conscious position and work for a more 
or less catastrophic political uprising to establish 
socialism (at least in large measure), scorning 
meanwhile almost all ameliorative measures as re- 
actionary, obscuring the real issue, tending to 
delay the final end and put people on the wrong 
track; and (2) of those who, accepting also the 
class-conscious position, nevertheless believe in 
working from this area es for more or less 
ameliorative measures to be attained in any way. 
Such Socialists bear different names in different 
countries, but in Germany are usually called 
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Revisionists. (See articles Rervisionists and 
BERNSTEIN, their main leader.) In Germany 
and most countries they are becoming the ma- 
jority. 

The second main school of Socialists do not ac- 
cept the class-conscious position and usually do 
not belong to avowed Socialist parties, tho often 
voting the Socialist ticket, and are therefore not 
considered true Socialists by the other school. 
But since they do accept the general Socialist aim 
and work for it in the way they consider wisest; 
and since, too, they are a very large number, and 
perhaps even a majority of those calling them- 
selves Socialists, they believe that they have a 
perfect right to the name, altho not of the party. 
This school is frankly and avowedly opportunist, 
believing in working for Socialism through any 
party and in any way that at any given time and 
place will best promote the commonend. They 
form probably the majority of the working classes 
of Great Britain and the U.S., the majority of the 
whole population of New Zealand and Australia, 
a large number of working men in all countries, 
and also in all countries a very considerable and 
rapidly growing number of the so-called intel- 
lectual and middle classes. To them, as to all 
Socialists, socialism is an historic, economic, and 
fundamentally revolutionary change in the con- 
stitution of society. They do not limit the move- 
ment, however, to any form, nor to the efforts of 
any one class, tho they recognize that undoubt- 
edly a large and probably at least a quantita- 
tively leading portion of the movement will be 
played by the working classes. Most of them 
believe that in almost all countries there should 
be and will be developed new independent par- 
ties, working for socialism, and perhaps under its 
name, tho not of necessity so, yet on a wider basis 
than existing Socialist parties. The most ad- 
vanced actual carrying out of this view is in New 
Zealand and in some English municipalities. The 
best known and most influential group advocating 
this view is the English Fabian Society (qg. v.), 
whence it is often called Fabian Socialism. This 
general school, too, is subdivided into many va- 
rieties of view, for which see the opening para- 
graph of this article. Such Socialists, however, 
all deny that the particular economic interpreta- 
tion of history adopted by Karl Marx, identified 
with his name, and developed by his followers, 
is the only scientific view. While they accept 
much of the Marxist view, they deny emphatic- 
ally that that view is correctly called ‘‘Scientific 
Socialism.’ Only gradually, they assert, and by 
incorporating many views and various elements, 
are we slowly and partially working out a scien- 
tific interpretation of history and of social phe- 
nomena. 

It belongs also to this view, and is, indeed, ad- 
mitted by Socialists of the orthodox type, that 
while the aims of socialism and even general 
methods may be one, details must differ in dif- 
ferent countries. There is no Socialist system 
for society, because socialism is not a 
system, but an evolution, a tendency, 
a principle. It is as flexible in its 
form as it is definite in the principle. 
Any system that would carry out its 
principle is socialistic. In Germany to-day its 
chief aim is national development. In France it 
makes less of the nation and more of the com- 
mune. In Belgium it comes very near to cooper- 
ation, and yet is socialism not cooperation. In 
England it is municipal, and in a growing degree 
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parliamentary. In the U.S. it will probably fol- 
low our political divisions of states, counties, 
municipalities, townships, and the nation. _So- 
cialism, therefore, is not Fourierism, nor Marxism, 
nor Bellamyism. Says Sidney Webb: “‘It seems 
almost impossible to bring people to understand 
that the abstract word socialism denotes, like 
radicalism, not an elaborate plan of society, but 
a principle of social action.” 

All Socialists, too, are agreed that many ele- 
ments often identified in the popular mind with 
socialism have no necessary connections with it. 
A report of the Fabian Society says: 

The object of the Fabian Society is to persuade the English 
people to make their political constitution thoroughly demo- 
cratic and so to socialize their industries as to make the liveli- 
hood of the people entirely independent of private capitalism. 

The Fabian Society endeavors to pursue its Socialist and 
democratic objects with complete singleness of aim. For 
example: 

It has no distinctive opinions on the marriage question, 
religion, art, abstract economics, historic evolution, currency, 


or any other subject than its own special business of practical 
democracy and socialism. 


Professor Schaffle, in his ‘‘Quintessence of 
Socialism,’’ shows that some Socialists believe in 
and practise free love—some individualists also 
do—but that socialism as a system has no neces- 
sary connection with loose family relationships. 
Many Socialists believe that only socialism can 
save the family. Nor is there more authority for 
identifying socialism with anarchy. Theoretic- 
ally, the two are opposites, and practically they 
are opposed. 

Most modern Socialists oppose communism 
(q. v.), ordinary local cooperation, and the estab- 
lishment of communistic colonies. Some Social- 
ists believe that under certain conditions local ex- 
periments in these directions may be wise as 
temporary means of education or of economic liv- 
ing, and where cooperation has got an established 
hold, as in England and Belgium, Socialists are 
learning the wisdom of working with the coopera- 
tors (see COOPERATION), but where focal coopera- 
tion experiments or colonies are put forth as in 
themselves a sufficient ideal to work for, or where 
they are attempted, as they often have been in 
the U. S., under conditions too weak to compete 
against the competitive civilization with which 
they are surrounded, Socialists oppose such efforts 
as reactionary and unwise. It follows once more 
from the evolutionary idea that Socialists to-day 
spend little time in dreaming of the future. To 
the future the future may be left. Content with 
a firm grasp on their central aim Socialists are 
learning more and more to concentrate their ef- 
forts on the present political battle, and to leave 
the details of the future to the decision of circum- 
stances. Says Mr. Kidd, speaking of this policy 
(‘Social Evolution,” p. 206): 


We have not now to deal with mere abstract and tran- 
scendental theories, but with a clearly defined movement in 
practical politics, appealing to some of the deepest instincts 
of a large proportion of the voting population, and professing 
to provide a program likely in the future to stand more on its 
own merits in opposition to all other programs whatever. 


Socialists, however, urge that there is not only 
an evolution of socialism but an evolution toward 
socialism. Many Socialists, indeed, believe that 
this is the most important portion of the develop- 
ment. Such Socialists point to and rejoice in the 
steady growth of monopolies, trusts, and con- 
centrated wealth on the one hand, coupled, on the 
other hand, with the steady advance of demo- 
cratic tendencies among the masses of all coun- 
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tries. They tell us that the choice lies between 
private monopoly, which is tyranny, and public 
monopoly, which is socialism, between the com- 
bination of the few and the cooperation of all. 
They say that the State must own the railroads, 
or the railroads own the State. Nor is the argu- 
ment weakened by the fact that, among certain 
portions of the educated classes, there is a reac- 
tion against democracy. This reaction is largely 
caused by fear of a Socialist democracy, and this 
rather shows the advance of socialism. 

Other Socialists find more evidence of the ad- 
vance of socialism in the steady expansion of the 
function of the democratic State. This is ad- 
mitted by those who most oppose it. 
Of England Herbert Spencer says: 


Evolution hi Jr peaey 
Tacrard The numerous socialistic changes 
Socialism made by act of Parliament, joined 


with numerous others presently to be 
made, will by and by be all merged in 
State socialism; swallowed in the vast wave 
which they have little by little raised.’’ Of this 
advance Mr. Sidney Webb writes in the ‘‘Fabian 
Essays”’: 


Slice after slice has gradually been cut from the profits of 
capital, and therefore from its selling value, by socially bene- 
ficial restrictions on its user’s liberty to do as he liked with 
it. Slice after slice has been cut off the incomes from rent 
and interest by the gradual shifting of taxation from consum- 
ers to persons enjoying incomes above the average of the king- 
dom. Step by step the political power and political organ- 
izations of the country have been used for industrial ends. 

Even in the fields still abandoned to private enterprise, its 
operations are thus every day more closely limited, in order 
that the anarchic competition of private greed, which at the 
beginning of the century was set up as the only infallibly 
beneficent principle of social action, may not utterly destroy 
the State. All this has been done by ‘“‘practical’’ men, 
ignorant, that is to say, of any scientific sociology; believing 
socialism to be the most foolish of dreams, and absolutely 
ignoring, as they thought, all grandiloquent claims for social 
reconstruction. Such is the irresistible sweep of social tend- 
encies that in their every act they worked to bring about the 
very socialism they despised. 


Evidences of this are in all countries, particu- 
larly in Europe and New Zealand. Hundreds of 
public services formerly carried on by private 
enterprise are now carried on by government, 
while very rarely does a service conducted by the 
State change to private conduct. If evolution 
means the survival of the fittest, public ownership 
is rapidly proving itself the coming order. (See 
MounicipaLisM; LIGHTING; RarLroaps; etc.) A 
great change, too, has come over public thought. 
In the development of avowed socialism there 
come tidal waves of action and reaction, but the 
steady advance of general socialistic thought is 
one of the marked Sas ley of 
the day. The significance and the 
i pe tet real socialism of the so-called Social- 

8h" ists of the Chair (q. v.) and the con- 

fessions of English economists may 

have been exaggerated by some, but the very 

reaction shows the extent to which the change 

has gone. Says Sidney Webb (‘‘Fabian Es- 
says’’): 


The publication of John Stuart Mill’s ‘‘ Political Economy” 
in 1848 marks conveniently the boundary of the old indi- 
vidualist economics. Every edition of Mill's book became 
more and more socialistic. After his death the world learned 
the personal history, penned by his own hand, of his develop- 
ment from a mere political democrat to a convinced Socialist. 

The change in tone since then has been such that one com- 

etent economist, professedly anti-Socialist, publishes regret- 

ully to the world that all the younger men are now Socialists, 
as well as many of the older professors. It is, indeed, mainly 
from these that the world has learned how faulty were the 
earlier economic generalizations, and, above all, how incom- 
plete as guides for social or political action. 
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Says Professor de Laveleye: 


It was at one time imagined that the means of combating 
socialism would be found in the teachings of political economy; 
but, on the contrary, it is precisely this science which has 
furnished the Socialists of to-day with their most redoubtable 
weapons. (Introduction to ‘Socialism of To-day.’’) 


A similar change has come over religious 
thought. Christian Socialism under some form 
has appeared in all Christian lands. Says Pro- 
fessor Kirkup, in his article on socialism, in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica’’: ‘‘The ethics of so- 
cialism are closely akin to the ethics of Christian- 
ity, if not identical with them.”’ Says Professor 
de Laveleye (Introduction to ‘‘Socialism of To- 
day”’): ‘‘Every Christian who understands and 
earnestly accepts the teachings of his Master is at 
heart a Socialist, and every Socialist, whatever 
may be his hatred against all religion, bears 
within himself an unconscious Christianity.”’ 

At the London Diocesan Conference of May 16, 
1906, it was voted, 58 to 13, that the principles of 
socialism were calculated to promote the general 
welfare of the community in Church and State. 

Professor Schaffle long ago said: ‘‘The future 
belongs to the purified socialism’’ (‘‘Bau und 
Leben des Socialen Korpers,”’ vol. ii., p. 120). 


II. Arguments for Socialism 


1. The fundamental argument for socialism is 
that it will mean a personal liberty to-day dis- 
appearing under the stress of economic competi- 
tion and the resultant development of private 
monopolies. A man cannot be said to be free 
to-day who on penalty of starvation for himself 
and his family is compelled to work at some 
manual or machine task, allowing of little creative 
action, or intellectual interest, and often more 
strenuously than the slaves of any age, and all 
for a pittance barely more than will sustain life 
under modern conditions. Yet such is the present 
economic condition of vast portions 
of the human race in all civilized 
countries. (See WaceEs; WEALTH.) 
Nor can those more economically 
fortunate and successful be said to 
be free when almost all branches of 
trade are dominated by the very few. The own- 
ership of shares in trusts many believe to be 
spreading, but all admit a marked and startling 
concentration at least of the control of wealth. 
This condition limits, too, the freedom of the in- 
tellectual classes; the journalist employed by a 
millionaire (it takes a million dollars to establish 
a great modern daily), the educator engaged by a 
university of necessity supported by the dona- 
tions of the wealthy, the clergyman receiving a 
salary from the well-to-do, can scarcely be said to 
be economically free. Socialists believe that 
under any system of competition, even when the 
natural values of the soil are unmonopolized, 
economic power must go to the shrewd, the able, 
and often the unscrupulous; that this power will 
enable them to secure more power, so that even- 
tually, under any system ofeconomic competition, 
the many will become, as to-day, economic de- 
pendents on the few. How much freedom the 
average individual has under individualism we 
see in Mill’s declaration that ‘‘the restraints of 
communism would be freedom in comparison 
with the present condition of the majority of the 
human race.’ Socialists urge, therefore, that, 
exactly as government, through law and the 
police, protects the man physically weak from 
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aggression at the hands of the physical bully or 
giant, has so developed, not a perfect but a com- 
parative physical freedom, and made possible a 
competition higher than physical, so government 
should protect the economically weak from the 
hands of economic giants and bullies, should 
introduce cooperation in place of competition, and 
so make possible a competition higher than 
economic. As in Periclean Athens (see ATH- 
ENS), socialistic legislation for the free citizens 
made it possible for them to live without econom- 
ic competition or stress, it freed the individual 
to compete in art, beauty, literature, philosophy, 
and so produced an amount of individuality 
elsewhere unapproached in the world. In no 
country in the civilized world is there so little 
developed socialism as in the U. S., and in no 
country in the world is there such concentration 
of economic power and such rule by money over 
all classes of society. Under socialism, relieved 
from the necessity of concentrating all energies 
on getting a living (as is largely necessary to-day 
in the U. S., even for the well-to-do), a man can 
be free to think his own thoughts, to live his own 
life, to do his own deeds, to be free. This is the 
fundamental claim of socialism. 

It is said in answer to this that economic pro- 
duction will thereby be decreased, since it would 
take away from the worker the spur of self- 
interest, which is declared to be the main econom- 
ic spur of the world. The U.S. is adduced as 
economically the most productive, inventive, and 
progressive country of the world. It is declared 
that here wages are the highest, prosperity the 
most diffused, economic security the greatest, and 
therefore there is here, in this sense at least, the 
greatest possible freedom. It is argued that only 
by our captains of industry being allowed the 
spur of enormous gains have they developed the 
great systems of industry which have brought such 
prosperity to the many. To limit the possible 
returns of great capitalists, we are told, would be 
to kill the goose that lays the golden egg for the 
whole community. In Germany, and to a less 
extent in Great Britain and other countries 
where the operations of capitalists are more fet- 
tered by legislation, more or less socialistic, we are 
reminded that there has been no such progressive 
industrialism and production as in the U. S. 

To this it is argued by Socialists that it is true 
the U.S.—commencing her national life on a new 
continent, and with unlimited natural resources, 
at a time when economic competi- 
tion was in its first full swing, and 


acai giving away for nothing, to the few 
Production “20, could make use of them, vast 


privileges and franchises which have 
become, as population grew, of 
enormous value—has developed an economic pro- 
duction elsewhere unequaled. It is true that this 
has brought a substantial prosperity to many. 
It is true also that unwise legislation and the 
fettering of industrial initiative would undoubt- 
edly lessen such production. But this does not 
prove that wise legislation and a gradual social- 
istic organization of society would lessen pro- 
duction. The modern country which undoubted- 
ly has made the most rapid progress in economic 
production next to the U. S. is Germany, the 
large country where there has also been the 
greatest amount of socialistic legislation. In- 
deed, while the U. S. has doubtless produced the 
greatest number of millionaires and material 
product, it is not proven that, considering prices of 
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both the pleasures and comforts of life, the ordi- 
nary workingman has much, if any, more joy of 
life in the U. S. than in Germany. It must be 
remembered, tco, that the U. S. has had the 
enormous advantage of a continental domain 
calling for settlers and for capital to develo 
transit, etc., for those settlers. Whether the U. 
S., with these economic advantages, but the de- 
velopment of a strong central government control- 
ling private initiative and operating the public 
utilities for the good of all, might not have de- 
veloped a still greater economic production, is at 
least an open question. For her capitalistic pro- 
duction in any case the U. S. has paid an enor- 
mous price, in a government corrupted by gigan- 
tic corporations (see CORRUPTION), business de- 
moralized by dealings at which the world stands 
aghast, adulterations of food, drugs, and ma- 
terials, from which we are only beginning to be 
saved by socialistic legislation; purchasers robbed 
by prices which largely take away the benefit of 
high wages, charges for public service of transit, 
light, telegraph, telephone, expressage, the high- 
est in the world, and also in many ways the 
most reckless of human life and careless of the 
public good. It is doubtful if the difference be- 
tween the natural production and the number of 
millionaires in the U. S. and Germany is worth 
this frightful cost. In very many important re- 
spects Germany is ahead. New Zealand (q. v.), 
again, tho a small country, is making important 
economic advance under the most socialistic in- 
stitutions of the world. The country has yet to 
be found where economic production has been 
lessened by socialistic legislation. 

That the asserted lack of invention and ex- 
pansion of public conveniences in socialistic coun- 
tries is not due to their socialism, but to general 
racial characteristics, is shown, too, by the fact 
that this lack of progress exists quite as much in 
realms not at all affected by the socialistic laws, 
while Public Ownership in these countries has 
in every case largely produced expansion and 
improvement. (See PuBLic OWNERSHIP.) 

It is not true that government production is 
expensive compared with private operations, 
save in those municipalities and states corrupted 
by private corporations working through party 
bosses. (See Corruption.) Public ownership 
and operation is winning its way around the 
world on its economic merits. (See Pus.ic 
OwNERSHIP.) 

Nor is it true again that public ownership is less 
progressive than private. In any given countr 
where both systems have been tried, 
as in street-railways, lighting, etc., 
the public-owned services have been 
proven the most progressive. (See 
PusBiic OwNnERsHIP.) In the U. S. 
the post-office has been far more 
progressive than the private West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. (See 
PosTALSERVICE.) Our public schools 
are almost universally superior to private schools, 
our state universities to private universities, ex- 
cept for a very few very highly endowed benefi- 
ciaries of vast private wealth. Patents (q. v.) 
are repeatedly bought up by private companies 
to prevent their being put on the market. 

_ Socialists, too, deny that hope of economic gain 
is the greatest spur to inventiveness and action. 

The greatest inventions of the world have not 
been made for gain. Socialists do not propose to 
abolish competition, only to substitute competi- 
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tion for honor in place of competition for gain. 
And in so doing they appeal to one of the deepest 
human motives. Says Mrs. Besant (in the ‘‘Fa- 
bian Essays’’): 


The desire to excel, the joy in creative work, the longing to 
improve, the eagerness to win social approval, the instinct of 
benevolence—all these will start into full life, and will serve at 
once as the stimulus to labor and the reward of excellence. 
It is instructive to notice that these very forces may already 
be seen at work in every case in which subsistence is secured, 
and they alone supply the stimulus to action. The soldier’s 
subsistence is certain, and does not depend on his exertions. 
At once he becomes susceptible to appeals to his patriotism, 
to his esprit de corps, to the honor of his flag; he will dare any- 
thing for glory, and value a bit of bronze, which is the ‘‘re- 
ward of valor,” far more than a hundred times its weight in 
gold. Yet many of the private soldiers come from the worst 
of the population; and military glory and success in murder 
are but poor objectstoaimat. Ifso much can be done under 
circumstances so unpromising, what may we not hope from 
nobler aspirations? Or take the eagerness, self-denial, and 
strenuous effort thrown by young men into their mere games! 
The desire to be captain of the Oxford eleven, stroke of the 
Cambridge boat, victor in the foot-race or the leaping—in a 
word, the desire to excel—is strong enough to impel the exer- 
tions which often ruin physical health. Everywhere we see 
the multiform desires of humanity assert themselves when 
once livelihood is secure. 


The second main argument is that socialism will 
purify government. To day it is becoming very 
generally admitted that the main cause and 
source of governmental corruption is 
the great corporation or monopoly, 
whose need of franchises and favora- 
ble legislation is the corrupt politi- 
cian’s stock in trade, and the chance 
to sell which, under one form or 
another, is the one thing which at- 
tracts him into politics and makes it worth while 
for him to organize a ring and control elections. 
Compare article CORRUPTION, p. 326, where Mr. 
Steffens is quoted as saying, ‘‘Not the politician 
then, not the bribe-taker, but the bribe-giver, the 
man we are so proud of, our successful business 
man—he is the source and sustenance of our 
bad government. The captain of industry is the 
man to catch.’”’ Socialism would do away with 
these sources of corruption by taking economic 

ower from the few and giving it to the many. 
Socialism would interest the good man in gov- 
ernment. Says Prof. R. T. Ely (The Christian 
Union, Oct. 9, 1890): 


Socialism 
Necessary 
to Pure 
Government 


We are reversing the order of nature in planning to reform 
city government first and then to carry out changes and to 
make improvements in behalf of the poorer classes. Let any 
one narne a city where this policy has been successfully pur- 
sued. Iknowofnone.... 

When civil-service reformers in New York come before the 
people with large and generous plans of reform, with a pro- 
gram including adequate school accommodations, strict en- 
forcement of the compulsory education law, better sanitary 
measures, public ownership and management of gas and elec- 
tric-light plants, playgrounds for children, public parks in 
crowded sections, and strict enforcement of laws for the 
protection of working children, and when leading citizens 
pledge themselves to these reforms they will arouse an en- 
thusiasm which will sweep the city. .. . 

Another fundamental fact is that the program which I pro- 
pose will, when carried out, arouse municipal pride and self- 
respect. It will awaken what you may call a self-conscious- 
ness. Cities with us do not, as it were, respect themselves. 
They are like men who have lost their self-respect, while they 
are despised by private corporations, whose tool they become, 


This has been the actual result of public owner- 
ship in England and wherever tried. Birming- 
ham, where this phase of the movement largely 
began, had up to its inception the reputation of 
being one of the most corrupt boroughs in Eng- 
land. Since that policy has been developed it 
often has been spoken of as ‘‘the best governed 
city in the world.” It is a natural result. When 
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a city or state does large things for its citizens, the 
citizens naturally take a healthy and proper inter- 
est init. Complete civic purity is not developed 
in a day; but no one hears much of gross civic 
scandals where public ownership is highly devel- 
oped. Corruption breeds almost solely where the 
ordinary citizen has little interest in the govern- 
ment and private interests have enormous favors 
to gain from corrupt councilors or officials. 

As for the continually asserted argument that 
socialism would better liberty by putting all life 
under the control of a bureaucracy, it is to be 
said that this is based on an utter misunder- 
standing of what socialism is. Socialism is 
everywhere, in practice, constructive and posi- 
tive, not negative. It says you may have cheap 
postage, transit, higher wages, better homes. 
It does not forbid private railroads, but intro- 
duces nationalized railroads so much cheaper 
and better that private roads disappear. This is 
socialism as it is actually evolving. Its bureau- 
cracy is a myth of its opponents, based on some 
foolish outgrown Socialist Utopias. 

The supreme argument for socialism, however, 
is that it will produce not only freer but a higher 
type of men and women. Those who argue that 
we need economic competition because character 
is so developed forget that competition develops 
strength primarily in that field of effort only in 
which the competition takes place. Character 
tends to be what men strive for. If men con- 
centrate attention on industrial competition, they 
tend to develop materialism and shrewdness. 
This is exactly what we have to-day. Artists 
complain that commercialism is killing art; relig- 
ionists say we are growing material; the bourgeois 
middle class boast of our material prosperity. It 
is the natural result of industrial competition. 
Under socialism, if men seek to serve the public it 
will produce a higher character. 

Once competition was mainly physical. With 
naked hand or rudest club men fought for exist- 
ence; later, with poisoned arrow and hurtling 
spear they battled for the best fisher- 
ies and the richest hunting-grounds. 
It produced physical individuality, 
the physical giant, the Nimrods, the 
Achilles, the Agamemnons, kings of 
men. Then came a competition a 
little more intellectual, producing an 
Alexander, a Richard Coeur de Lion, finally a Na- 
poleon. Next came the modern world where men 
battle, not with poisoned spears, but with poi- 
soned groceries; not with clubs and spears, but, 
like bulls and bears, with cornerings of the mar- 
ket and tricks of stock. It has produced the Jay 
Gould and the Baron Rothschild. Now comes 
socialism, and says, Let us cooperate in industry, 
and compete only to see who shall best serve the 
public. Is it not easy to see what kind of an in- 
dividuality it will gradually produce? The de- 
velopment of species by environment is one of the 
commonplaces of science to-day, as brilliantly 
shown by Mrs. Gilman (q. v.) and proven by most 
careful scientists. 

Germany, where government does so much, has 
produced the best trained and most effective 
public servants. 

The assertion is often made, nevertheless, that 
Socialists are materialistic, irreligious, free-lovers, 
disrespecters of property, etc., etc. 

Mr. Lecky’s ‘‘Democracy and Liberty”’ argues 
that the sense of right and wrong is the basis of 
the respect for property and for the obligation of 
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ORGANIZED SOCIALISM 
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19 means none; .... means unknown. 2 Estimated. 


3 Fifty-five Party Socialists and 20 Independent Socialists, besides 136 Socialist Radicals. 


O4. 

s The portion of the total electorate corresponding to the proportion of Labor members in the Australian federal House 
of Representatives. The Australian Labor Party is practically a Socialist Party. 

6 Labor members elected to the federal House of Representatives. In the separate Australian state legislatures there are 

many more Labor representatives—34 in Queensland alone, 25 in New South Wales, 18 in Victoria. 

' The portion of the total electorate corresponding to the proportion of the Labor group in the House of Commons. 

8In the Labor group. Of these, only 2 were elected as strict Party Socialists, representing the Social Democratic 
Federation; but 7 belong to the Independent Labor Party, which is explicitly socialistic, and 13 more belong to the Labor 
Representation Committee, which is practically socialistic, and 6 more still are Fabian or economic Socialists elected as 
radicals. Of the remaining 16 in the favor group, if any are not socialistic they are more than balanced by those who favor 
Socialist measures among the Liberals, Irish Unionists, and Nationalists. The number in Parliament favoring most Socialist 
measures is probably nearer roo than 45. 

®The portion of the electorate corresponding to the proportion of estimated Socialist members in the House. Almost 
all parties in New Zealand are more or less socialistic. 

10 Social Democrats and Group of Toil in the Second Duma. 

11 Members of Socialist Party. 

12 The portion of the electorate corresponding to the peonoron of Socialist Deputies. 

13As in England candidates must bear the cost of the election, Socialist candidates were nominated only in five par- 
liamentary districts. / 

14 Of these 28 are dailies. The large numbers are in countries where the trade-union papers are also Socialist papers. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SOCIALIST VOTE 


Estimated approximately from Reports at International Congresses 


Evections NEAREST TO THESE DATES 


1867 1877 1887 1892 1897 1903 1907 
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100,000 70,000 
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10,000 26,000 

29,000 23,000 

Total vote?.... 02 30,000 494,000 931,000 1,798,000 3,896,000 6,285,000 8,803,000 


1 Estimated Labor vote, not from Socialist report. 2 Including other minor countries. 
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contract, and that it is being subverted by So- 
cialists. 

We are told that in England the Fabian Society is com- 
mitted in its declared principles to the transfer to the com- 
munity of land and industrial capital ‘‘ without compensation 
(tho not without such relief to expropriated individuals as 
may seem fit to the community),” that the Social Democratic 
Federation has as a plank in its platform ‘‘the repudiation of 
the national debt,’’ that in the U. S. Henry George (‘‘ Social 
Problems,” pp. 213-221) argues it as ‘‘a preposterous assump- 
tion that one generation should be bound by the debts of its 
predecessors.” 


In Germany, Bebel, in his ‘‘Woman,’’ argues 
for ‘‘free love.’’ Deville, a French Socialist, is 
quoted as saying: 

Marriage is a regulation of property. . . . When property 
is transformed, and only after that transformation, marriage 
will lose its reason for existence, and boys and girls may then 
freely and without fear of censure listen to the wants and 
promptings of their nature. . . . The support of the children 
will no longer depend on the chance of birth. Like their in- 
struction, it will become a charge of society. There will be no 
room for prostitution or for marriage, which is in sum noth- 
ing more than prostitution before the mayor. 

Mr. Morris and Mr. Bax, in their ‘‘ Socialism, in its Growth 
and Outcome,” contend that ‘‘ marriage should be a voluntary 
association, dissoluble by either party at pleasure.” 


It is perfectly true that such quotations and 
many other similar ones can be found on the 
pages of Socialist writers. They can also be 
found to at least the same extent on the pages of 
individualistic writers. (See FAMILY; CURRENCY; 
etc.) Socialism per se has no views on these 
questions. But as to the family, marriage, etc., 
how many family quarrels and divorces have 
their root in dissensions over money. This cause 
of family disruption socialism would largely re- 
move, since all in a socialistic state would inherit 
equally from the State, at least in proportion to 
their need. Again, how far economic pressure to- 
day is destroying the home is seen in the articles 
Homes, OWNERSHIP OF; OVERCROWDING; TEN- 
EMENTS. Socialism would make it possible for 
every man and woman tohaveahome. It would 
take the money root out of marriage, and make 
marriages for love, not for money or home or 
maintenance. Which system is likely to pro- 
duce the truest homes and the most permanent 
marital relations? The wisest State legislation 
as to marriage is a separate question. (See 
Divorce.) 

It is perfectly true, however, that the large ma- 
jority of avowed Socialists are divorced from rec- 
ognized religion and the Church, and that this 
does lead many of them to extreme 
radicalism on all questions of ethics, 
money, and the family. But what 
drives them to this? Unquestionably 
not the Christianity of the Church, 
but its lack of Christianity, its real or asserted 
mammonism, indifference to the demands of the 
people, and dependence upon and subserviency to 
wealth. (See THE CHURCH AND THE WORKING- 
MAN.) However much these things may have been 
exaggerated or the facts distorted, no one who 
knows working men denies that these things exist, 
at least in the belief of the working men, while all 
those who know them best wonder not at the ir- 
religion and radicalism of the working classes, 
but at their freedom from radicalism and their 
acceptance of conventional ideas. It is not 
socialism which produces the radical and the 
ethical freethinker. It is materialism, the wor- 
ship of wealth, the mammonism of existing so- 
ciety. Socialism would at least diminish this. 
Conversion to socialism has made it possible for 
many a man to accept a rational religion, Many 


Socialism 
and Morals 
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consider socialism the religious revival of the 
world. Says Sidney Ball (/uternational Journal 
of Ethics, April, 1896): 


_ At first sight it seems true that character has not been put 
in the foreground of Socialist discussion; its emphasis ap- 
pears to be laid almost exclusively on machinery, on a recon- 
struction of the material conditions and organization of life. 
But machinery is a means to an end, as much to a Socialist 

_as to any one else; and the end, at any rate as conceived by 
the Socialist, is the development of human nature in scope, 
powers of life, and enjoyment. . . . The forces required to 
work collectivist machinery are nothing if not moral; and so 
we also hear the complaint that Socialists are too ideal, that 
they make too great a demand upon human nature and upon 
the social will and imagination. Of the two complaints this is 
certainly the most pertinent. A conception, however, which 
is liable to be dismissed, now as mere mechanism, now as mere 
morality, may possibly be working toward a higher synthesis. 
. . . If institutions depend on character, character depends 
on institutions; it is upon their necessary interaction that the 
Socialist insists. 


As for the argument that under socialism pa- 
Tental responsibility would be weakened, and 
overpopulation result, John Stuart Mill (‘‘Po- 
litical Economy,”’ bk. ii., chap. i.) has well said: 


Another of the objections to communism is similar to that 
so often urged against poor-laws: that if every member of the 
community were assured of subsistence for himself and any 
number of children, on the sole condition of willingness to 
work, prudential restraint on the multiplication of mankind 
would be at an end, and population would start forward at a 
tate which would reduce the community through successive 
stages of increasing discomfort to actual starvation. There 
would certainly be much ground for this apprehension if 
communism provided no motive to restraint equivalent to 
those which it would take away. But communism is pre- 
cisely the state of things in which opinion might be expected 
to declare itself with greatest intensity against this kind of 
selfish intemperance. Any augmentation of numbers which 
diminished the comfort or increased the toil of the mass would 
then cause (which now it does not) immediate and unmista- 
kable inconvenience to every individual in the association; in- 
convenience which could not then be imputed to the avarice 
of employers or the unjust privileges of the rich. In such 
altered circumstances opinion could not fail to reprobate, and 
if reprobation did not suffice, to repress by penalties of some 
description, this or any other culpable self-indulgence at the 
expense of the community. The communistic scheme, in- 
stead of being peculiarly open to the objection drawn from 
danger of overpopulation, has the recommendation of tend- 
ing in an especial degree to the prevention of that evil. 


As for the biological argument, sometimes 
made against socialism, that the right of the 
strongest to survive and to gradually extermin- 
ate the weak is necessary to progress 
and even to the perpetuity of the 
race, and while socialism would at 
least check this, so that a country 
adopting socialism would soon be 
conquered by a race not adopting socialism, it is 
to be said that this might occur if socialism be 
conceived of as a system to be adopted by a 
country in one great economic upheaval. ut 
no Socialists to-day believe in such an impossible 
catastrophic Utopianism. Even the most cat- 
astrophic Socialist believes in some evolution. 
Socialism is not the aiding of the weak at the ex- 
pense of the strong. It is the gradual develop- 
ment of a new strength—the strength of public 
service to replace the strength of private service 
and to lift up the economically weak to a plane of 
increased efficiency where they, too, can compete 
in the public service, and thus produce a higher 
biologic progress. Socialism is yet a compara- 
tively new movement, and has naturally made 
false claims and given rise to many mistakes and 
errors, both in thought and action; yet no student 
of socialism will deny that it is as rapidly grow- 
ing in wise self-control as in numbers. A truly 
scientific and disciplined evolutionary socialism, 
and this is what is being evolved through polit- 
ical discussion and actual public ownership, will 


Socialism 
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make not a weaker but a stronger country. This 
socialism, not always recognized or acknowledged 
by all Socialists as socialism, has the future and 
on its.adaptation to and adopting of human na- 
ture bases its modern argument. 

W.D. P. Briss: 
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(In Great Britain Socialist Sunday-schools) 


Sweden: saa ciarcateat vile Sable e's Sie wuss 17,000 
Belo Pals ew alee it's helene ante 13,000 
Gérmany: iio wien wroale t aipieventetaiyere a 6,800 
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Denmark..... 1,400 
Spain..... 1,200 
Bulgaria goo 
Norway 800 
Hungary 700 
France;..... 500 
Netherlands. 450 
Switzerland’...“}, Giclee meee cette te 325 
Finland |: 416s :> Serco eis ee aioe 250 

Total.cen Poles ete eee 59,225 


SOCIALISM, DEFINITION OF (from stand- 
point of the International Socialist movement) : 
To the organized international socialist movement 
must be granted the right to determine what is 
and what is not socialism, just as would be grant- 
ed to the Pope and the College of Cardinals the 
right to declare what is true Catholicism, and to a 
Republican national convention the right to de- 
clare what is Republicanism. The famous utter- 
ance some fifteen years ago of Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, ‘‘We are all Socialists now!” is merely 
an instance of a too common looseness of thinking 
and speaking. Socialism, tho informed and in- 
spired by a spirit common to many men in all ages, 
holds to a definite doctrine, a definite program, 
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and incarnates itself in a definite movement, in- 
ternational and revolutionary. 

Not many men, according to the orthodox 
school, are as yet real Socialists. Bebel.said once 
—and it was when the German Social Democ- 
racy had polled some 1,400,000 votes—that there 
were probably not more than 200,000 thorough- 
going Socialists in Germany. There is thus a 
recognizable difference between Socialists and 
persons who vote or support the Socialist ticket, 
not to speak of persons who merely hold vague 
inclinations toward a collectivist order of society. 

And yet itis a piece of folly, which every com- 
mon-sense Socialist recognizes, to make overmuch 
of this distinction. The man who has now but a 
mere leaning toward socialism will next year, 
under the impress of new experiences, or the cu- 
mulative force of the totality of his experiences, 
be quite as ardent a Socialist as one who learned 
his lessons a decade ago. In the light of these 
considerations, society resolves itself into Social- 
ists and potential Socialists on the one hand, and 
on the other those who, out of self-interest or 
temperamental obstinacy, are anti- Socialists. No 
more should be claimed for the international So- 
cialist organization than that it is the core, the 
gravitational center of the greater movement 
without it. 

As a doctrine, modern socialism is founded 
upon the materialist conception of history, or, as 
it might better be called, the economic interpretation 
of history. This econoinic interpretation of his- 
tory sees the superstructure of society in all times, 
with all its institutions, its codes of morals and of 
laws, as a reflex of the prevailing system of pro- 
duction and distribution. It does not, as is often 
maintained, see in man’s every action the spur 
of an economic impulse. It does not blind itself 
to countless individual acts of renunciation, of 
sacrifice, of martyrdom; but it does see a coloring 
and an impress given to all human 
actions through this material en- 
vironment. Men gladly give them- 
selves to torture, privation, or death 
in behalf of a great cause, but the cause itself will 
almost inevitably be found to be a reaction from 
some form of social or economic oppression. 

As a part of this economic interpretation of 
history, we have also the theory of a class struggle. 
Human activities, tho fundamentally individual, 
take on a collective form through the very necessi- 
ties of social life. Men widely separated from one 
another, if working at like tasks, under like con- 
ditions, or suffering from like modes of oppression, 
instinctively react in like ways. They see the 
futility of individual revolt, and spontaneously 
they act in concert. They may be but barely 
conscious of their motives in resisting a wrong, or 
in seeking a political, social, or economic ad- 
vantage. And yet, conscious or but partly con- 
scious, or even unconscious of their motives, they 
tend to act in like ways under like conditions. 
Thus, history resolves itself into a series of strug- 
gles between possessing classes and non-possessing 
classes, attended by varying fortunes and carried 
on with but slight intermission through all the 
changes in modes of production. In our day the 
development of industry reaches a stage wherein 
we see steadily maintained a contest, however 
disguised, between a class of owners of the means 
of production and an increasing class of workers 
who own none of the means of production, but 
are employed at wage labor in producing wealth 
for the owners. It isa situation which, Socialists 
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say, cannot last. Production has become social. 
That is, most commodities are produced by 
masses of men working in gangs or herds in great 
workshops. But ownership, which in varying de- 
grees has been in past times common and social, 
has become individual and restricted to but an 
infinitesimal part of the population. 

‘You may hold either one of two beliefs as to the 
manner in which the change will come. You may 
hold, as Marx and others of: his time held, what 
has been called the ‘‘theory of increasing misery,” 
which is, that the increasing concentration of 
wealth makes for a greater disparity of conditions 
between the owners and the workers—increas- 
ing the privation of the workers as it increases 
the wealth of the owners. And this develop- 
ment will bring about a stage wherein the workers, 
goaded beyond endurance, and having no other 
alternative, will put an end forever to the private 
ownership of the means of production. Or, you 
may still be a good Socialist and hold that the 
facts have not borne out this forecast. You may 
hold rather that with the growth of organization, 
economic and political, among the workers, they 
are bettering their lot materially, they are ac- 
quainting themselves more and more with the 
facts of history and of economics, and that by the 
increase of intelligence and thought, by an in- 
creased discipline and mutuality of effort—rather 
than through the spur of extreme privation— 
they will bring about this change. But whether 
you hold one theory or the other, you must, if you 
would be a good Socialist, hold that the change, 
when it comes, must be thoroughgoing and revo- 
lutionary, an abolition of the private ownership of 
the means of production. 

The program of socialism is the securing of the 
political powers in every nation, the expropria- 
tion of capital, the holding of productive property 
in common—in a word, the co- 
operative commonwealth. This pro- 
gram is not to be achieved by palter- 
ing with compromises, by following 
the lead of economic Messiahs who constantly 
arise, and who deal out vast promises of what 
they intend to do for the benefit of the ‘‘dear 
people.’’ It is to be achieved by the organized, 
disciplined effort of the class which has most to 
gain from such a program—the working class. 
This does not mean that all those who take part 
in the work of carrying forward this program are 
wage-laborers. As a matter of fact, many of 
those who have done the greatest work in for- 
mulating this program are men who have never 
done wage-labor. But the working class is the 
basis, because it is by reason of its material needs 
that it alone, when once aroused, can never be 
dissuaded from seeking to carry this program to 
its fulfilment. Men from other classes, through 
altruistic motives, may,voice a hope for a juster 
order of life. There are periods, indeed, wherein 
many of those from the more leisurely walks of 
life have taken enthusiastic and determined part 
in movements for social regeneration. We have, 
perhaps, a better example of such endeavor in the 
great Fourierite movement of the forties than in 
any other. But these movements are necessarily 
superficial. They do not grow out of the in- 
stinctive demands of the workers, but out of the 
sentiments of a class not prompted by need. 
Such sentiments are easily shattered, for the best 
of men weary in well-doing. Only as those who 
come from other classes give over, renounce, and 
repudiate their allegiance to the class from which 
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they sprang; only as they come to see the historic 
mission of the working class and as they espouse 
the cause of the workers, making themselves an 
integral part of the working class, can they render 
real and lasting service toward the fulfilment of 
this program. 

Finally, we have the organized Socialist move- 
ment, which is an embodiment of this spirit, of 
this doctrine, and this program. Thismovement, 
in its modern form, has but a brief history. It 
would be difficult to state the exact date or inci- 
dent which might be called its beginning. It 
may be dated, if you will, from the publication of 
the Communist Manifesto in February, 1848; or 
the organization of Ferdinand Lassalle’s Univer- 
sal German Working Men’s Association, in May, 
1863; or the organization of the International 
Working Men’s Association in September, 1864. 
But of many materials, heterogeneous, scattered, 
it has in forty years been aggregated and welded 
into a compact political body, reaching out into 
all the civilized parts of the globe. Persecution 
has for a time obstructed its growth, as, for in- 
stance, inGermany. It has had to meet ridicule, 
misrepresentation, the thunders of ecclesiastical 
denunciation; but in spite of all opposition, it 
steadily grows in numbers year by year, it carries 
its message to remote places, and year by year 
its menace to the existing order is more clearly 
recognized. 

Socialism, the movement, carries on its work 
with a sleepless, an untiring energy; everywhere 
it is educating, organizing, and disciplining the 
working class and arming it, not with lethal 
weapons, but with knowledge and argument. 
Everywhere it opposes unjust wars, the rage of 
conquest, the oppression of capitalist class rule. 
It defends from legal persecution its Moyers and 
Haywoods; it relentlessly exposes the chicanery 
and pious fraud of those who dwell in high places. 
And this activity will go on and on, with cumu- 
lative force, despite transitory defeats and dis- 
heartenments, until the goal of a cooperative 
commonwealth is won. W. J. GHENT. 


SOCIALISM, HISTORY OF (see also articles 
SoctaLismM; Socratist Party; UNITED STATES 
Socratist Lapor Party; SocraL DEMocRaTIc 
FEDERATION; FABIAN SocIETY; LABOR Party 
dso CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM; COMMUNISM; 

ATIONALISM; INTERNATIONAL. For details, see 
also each leading country and the names of prom- 
inent Socialists). Some writers on the subject in- 
clude in the history of the Socialist movement 
all ancient and medieval manifestations of com- 
munistic thought and institutions. But, as a 
matter of fact, the modern Socialist movement 
has nothing in common with the Utopias of 
Plato, Campanella, and More, or with the prehis- 
toric tribal institutions, early Christian practises, 
or the various sectarian communities of the 
Middle Ages. 

The political Socialist movement of our days is 
primarily a movement of the working class, and 
has for its object the reconstruction of the present- 
day system of industry on the basis of collective 
ownership of the tools of production. 

The movement thus presupposes the existence 
of a competitive individualist system of industry 
and of a wage-earning class. In other words, 
modern socialism is unthinkable without its an- 
tithesis—capitalism. Socialism is the child of the 
modern or ‘‘capitalist’”’ system of production. 
And more than that, it is the product of that sys- 
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tem at a certain advanced stage. The Socialist 
movement is a protest against the present indus- 
trial system, hence it presupposes a state of de- 
velopment of that system to a point where it has 
become oppressive; it involves a criticism of the 
system, hence it implies a dissatisfaction with it, 
and finally it offers a substitute for the present 
system, hence it is predicated on the assumption 
of a state of senility of the capitalist régime. 

Thus, while the beginnings of the present in- 
dustrial system may be traced back to the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century of our era, the mod- 
ern Socialist movement is barely more than a 
century old. 

Socialism, like most other social theories and 
movements, has passed through several stages of 
development before it reached its modern aspect. 

In its first phases it was primarily a humani- 
tarian movement, and its political réle was but 
secondary and incidental. 

The early Socialists saw only the evils of the 
new system of production, but did not penetrate 

into its historical significance and 


itontan tendencies. The evils of the system 
Be ihe : appeared to them as arbitrary devia- 
8 8® tions from the “eternal principles ”’ 


of ‘‘natural law,’’ justice, and reason, 
and the social system itself as a clumsy and ma- 
licious contrivance of the dominant powers in 
society. 

To the ‘“‘unreasonable”’ and “unjust’’ social 
systems of their times they opposed more or less 
fantastic schemes of social organization of their 
own invention supposed to be free from the 
abuses of modern civilization, and thereupon they 
appealed to humanity at large to test those 
schemes. 

One of the fruits of these theories was the or- 
ganization of the numerous communistic societies 
in the early part of the last century. 

Another practical application of the utopian 
Socialist philosophy is to be found in the con- 
spiratory revolutionary societies which accom- 
panied the Socialist agitation of several European 
countries, notably France, in the thirties and 
forties of the nineteenth century. 

The first gleams of Socialist philosophy appear 
in the works of the prerevolutionary French phi- 
losophers of the school of the ‘‘ Encyclopedists,”’ 
notably in those of Jean Jacques Rousseau, who 
as early as 1754 denounced private property 
as the cause of all crimes. 

But a much more definite and elaborate ex- 
pression of the Utopian Socialist creed we find 
in the two works of Morelly, ‘‘ Naufrage des iles 
flottantes ou La Basiliade”’ (The Shipwreck of the 
Floating Islands or Basiliade), 1753, and ‘‘ Code de 
la Nature’’ (Code of Nature),1755. The first isa 
Utopian novel in metric form, and the latter is a 
philosophic essay. Morelly is a keen and far- 
seeing critic of the industrial system of individual- 
ist competition, and advocates a somewhat loose 
form of communism. 

Next to Morelly, Gabriel Mably (1709-85) 
must be mentioned among the early French So- 
cialist writers. Like Morelly, Mably advocated 
a social system based on the community of prop- 
erty, with the difference, however, that the State 
of Mably is highly centralized, both in the system 
of production and distribution. 

A more realistic note in the literature of the 
young Socialist speculation is introduced by the 
French lawyer, Francois Boissel (1728-1807), 
whose ‘‘Catechisme du genre humain”’ (Cate- 
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chism of Mankind), which appeared in 1789, the 
year of the French Revolution, contains the first 
attempt at a scientific analysis of the modern 
mode of production. 

The first direct step toward an active revolu- 
tionary and Socialist movement was made by 
Francois Noel Babeuf (1760-96). Babeuf, him- 
self an active factor in the great French Revo- 
lution, was by no means satisfied with its ac- 
complishments. ‘‘The Revolution,” he argued, 
“thas proclaimed liberty, fraternity, and equality, 
but equality is a mere sham unless 
it is social and economic as well as 
political.” With the aim of cap- 
turing the government of France and 
establishing social and economic 
equality, he organized the famous 
Conspiracy of Equals. The movement is said 
to have attained considerable dimensions in 
Paris when it was detected in 1796, and Babeuf 
convicted on the charge of treason and beheaded. 
Years later, Filippo Buonarotti, a friend and 
disciple of Babeuf, published the history of the 
conspiracy and the program of the conspirators, 
and the work played a large part in the move- 
ment of the secret Socialist societies of later years. 

Babeuf was the last representative of the 
eighteenth-century socialism. The beginning 
of the nineteenth century produced a series of 
Socialist thinkers and workers who have in- 
fluenced the shaping of the present-day Socialist 
movement more directly than their predecessors. 

Of these, two are always mentioned together 
—Charles Henri Saint-Simon and Charles Fou- 
rier. 

Saint-Simon is a teacher rather than a practi- 
cal social reformer. The keynote to his philos- 
ophy is the demand that society be organized not 
on a political but on an industrial basis. His 
last work, ‘‘ Nouveau Christianisme’’ (New Chris- 
tianity), is the most complete exposition of his 
social views, and contains the germs of the theory 
of economic determinism, which in the hands of 
Karl Marx has subsequently become one of the 
most powerful weapons in the arsenal of con- 
temporary Socialist philosophy. 

After the death of Saint-Simon his work was 
continued by a talented coterie of his disciples, 
prominent among whom were Olinde Rodrigue 
(1794-1851), Barthelémy P. Enfantin (1796- 
1864), Amand Bazard (1791-1832), Auguste 
Compte, the father of positive philosophy, and 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, of the Suez Canalfame. The 
Saint-Simonian school at one time gained con- 
siderable influence in the intellectual circles of 
France; its organ, the Globe, had a large circula- 
tion, and in the Revolution of 1830 the Saint- 
Simonians played a not unimportant part. But 
the movement ultimately split, principally on 
the question of woman’s rights. 

If Saint-Simon was the preacher of order and 
system, Fourier may be called the apostle of 
harmony. 

God created the entire universe on a harmoni- 
ous plan, reasons Fourier, hence there must be 
harmony between everything in existence. 

Saint-Simon emphasizes the rights and im- 
portance of society, Fourier dwells principally 
on the rights of the individual citizens as against 
organized society. The two great Utopians may 
be said to be the prototypes of the two domi- 
nant tendencies in the Socialist and social theories 
of our times—collectivism and individualism. 

Chief among the French disciples of Fourier is 
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Victor Considerant, under whose leadership the 
Fourierist movement attained some importance 
years after the master’s death. 

Cabet’s Utopian novel ‘‘Voyage en Icarie”’ 
(Voyage to Icaria), published in 1842, gave rise 
to a popular movement in favor of communism, 
which at one time was said to number several 
hundred thousands of adherents. The move- 
ment resulted in the establishment of the ‘‘Ica- 
rian communities’ in the U.S. The first of these 
communities was established in Texas in 1848, 
and the last of the series perished in California 
almost half a century later. 

Louis Blanc, who first achieved fame through 
his work ‘“‘Organization du Travail’ (Organiza- 
tion of Labor), published in 1840, played an im- 
portant part in the French Revolution of 1848 
as a member of the Provisional Committee. 

Lamenais is the father of Christian socialism 
in France. He early advocated the union of the 
Catholic Church with the growing Socialist move- 
ment of the working men. His views were con- 
demned by Pope Gregory XVI., and Lamenais 
thereafter addrest his appeals directly to the 
people. His ‘“‘ Paroles d’un Croyant’’ (Words of 
a Believer), published in 1834, contains a burn- 
ing indictment of the selfish rich, and is full of 
tender sympathy for the disinherited of the 
world. It was widely read by the working men 
of his generation, and made a deep and lasting 
poprensen on his countrymen. 

roudhon, the author of the famous ‘ Qu’est 
ce que la propriété?’’ (What is Property?) and 
““Contradictions Economiques’’ (Economic Con- 
tradictions), may be said to be the father of 
modern ‘‘communistic anarchism.”’ 

This review of early French socialism would 
not be complete without a brief reference to the 
secret societies which made their appearance im- 
mediately after the Revolution of 1830, and con- 
tinued with varying degree of strength and suc- 
cess for about ten years. The principal organi- 
zations of that cycle are the Société des Amis du 
Peuple (Society of the Friends of the People), 
Société des droits de l'homme (Society of Human 
Rights), Société des familles (Society of Families), 
and Société des saisons (Society of Seasons), and 
the most prominent leaders of the movement were 
Louis Blanqui (1805-81), Armand Barbés (1809— 
70), Voyer d’Argencon (1771-1842), and Filippo 
Buonarotti, mentioned above. 

While the socialism of France during the first 
half of the last century was thus replete with 
various movements, schools, and thinkers, the 
movement in England during the corresponding 

eriod is practically represented by one name— 
obert Owen. 

The socialism of Owen differed from that of his 
French contemporaries just as much as the po- 
litical and industrial conditions and national 
temperament and genius of England differed 
from those of France. 

Owen’s early activity in the field of social re- 
form was more of a philanthropic than revolu- 
tionary character: it consisted in the long and 
patient work of improving the con- 
ditions of his own employees in the 
Scotch manufacturing village of New 
Lanark, and in this he succeeded 
so well that within one generation 
(from 1800 to 1824) the former miserable village, 
with a degenerate and wretched population, had 
become a model community of healthy, indus- 
trious, and happy men and women. 
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His revolutionary career may be said to date 
from 1817, when, upon the invitation of the 
“Committee of the Association for the Relief 
of the Manufacturing and Laboring Poor,’ he 
unfolded his views on the causes of poverty and 
the needed social reforms. The gist of his views 
is that wide-spread pauperism and popular misery 
are inseparable from an industrial system based 
on free competition, and that under such a sys- 
tem the increased productivity of labor inevitably 
leads to the deterioration of the condition of the 
working class. 

He was a great believer in the influence of en- 
vironment on the formation of human character, 
and predicted that improved material conditions 
of the laboring population would result in the 
physical, intellectual, and moral regeneration 
of the masses. 

His activities as a Socialist propagandist and 
experimenter extend over forty years, and are 
as variegated as intense. 

Owen’s influence was, however, mainly per- 
sonal he left no school or movement behind 

im. 

In Germany the first manifestations of Social- 
ist thought and activity are connected with the 
names of the celebrated philosopher, Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814), who in his ‘‘Ge- 
schlossener Handelstaat ’’ (Closed Trading State) 
advocates the State regulation of production and 
distribution of goods, and the tailor, Wilhelm 
Weitling (1808-71), who may be considered the 
connecting link between present-day socialism 
and its earlier forms. 

Weitling seems to have imbibed the theories 
of French communism in his early traveling days, 
but he instilled in them the life and faith of the 
active, propagandist and enthusiastic apostle. 
Like Owen he extended his activity to all spheres 
of radical social reform known in his 
day, organizing cooperative enter- 
prises, working men’s study clubs, 
a communistic settlement, trade- 
union organizations, etc. His main 
theoretical works are: ‘‘ Die Welt wie sie ist und 
sein sollte’? (The World as It is and’as It Should 
Be), 1838; ‘‘Die Garantien der Harmonie und 
Freiheit’’ (The Guaranties of Harmony and 
Freedom), 1842, and ‘‘ Das Evangelium des Ar- 
men Siinders”’ (Evangel of a Poor Sinner), 1846. 

Weitling is the first Socialist to make a more 
direct appeal to the working class, altho the 
modern Socialist conception of class struggle is 
still foreign to him. eitling’s fields of activity 
were Switzerland and the U. S., but his influence 
also extended to Germany, Austria, and the 
colonies of German emigrants in other countries. 

In the mean time the industrial development 
of Europe had proceeded with giant strides, and 
with it also the scientific study of the character 
and tendencies of the existing industrial régime. 
The fantastic theories and hypotheses of early 
socialism, like those of so many other young 
sciences, had to be strongly modified if not en- 
tirely discarded. Socialism had to be givena 
new, more realistic, and sound foundation, and 
this task was accomplished toward the middle 
of the last century by the twin fathers of modern 
socialism, Karl Marx (1818-83) and Frederick 
Engels (1820-95). 

The socialism of the new school, known as 
Marxian or scientific socialism, proceeds on the 
theory that the social and political structure of 
society at any given time and place is not the 
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result of the free and arbitrary choice of men, 
but the logical outcome of a definite process of 
historical development, and that the underlying 
structure of such foundation is at all times the 
economic system upon which society is organ- 
ized. 

As a logical sequence from these views it fol- 
lows that a form of society cannot be changed 
at any given time unless the economic develop- 
ment has made it ripe for the change, and that 
the future of mankind must be looked for, not 
in the ingenious schemes of inventive social phi- 
losophers, but in the tendencies of economic 
development. 

The Marxian Socialists base their hopes on the 
tendency of modern industries toward centrali- 
zation and sccialization, the inadequacy and 
wastefulness of the individual and competitive 
system of production, and the growing revolt 
of the working classes against the iniquities and 
hardships involved in that system. 

Modern Socialists address themselves not so 
much to the humane sentiments of society at large 
as to the self-interests of the working class, as a 
class primarily concerned in the im- 
pending social change. They do not 
indulge in miniature social experi- 
ments or in political conspiracies, 
but direct their efforts toward the 
education and political and industrial organiza- 
tion of the working class, so as to enable that 
class to steer the ship of state from individualism 
into collectivism, when the time is ripe for it, and 
to hasten that time. 

This phase of the Socialist movement may be 
said to date from the publication of the celebrated 
‘‘Communist Manifesto.’’ The ‘‘ Manifesto”’ is a 
brief pamphlet written conjointly by Marx and 
Engels; it has since been translated into almost 
all modern languages, and has remained to this 
day the classical exposition of modern evolu- 
tionary socialism. 

The ‘‘Communist Manifesto”’ appeared in 1848. 
The great revolutionary movement of that year, 
and the long period of European reaction follow- 
ing upon its defeat, temporarily paralyzed the 
young Socialist movement inaugurated by Marx 
and his comrades. For almost fifteen years the 
movement was confined to a few scattered circles 
of ‘‘intellectuals’”’ in the different countries of 
Europe without penetrating into the masses any- 
where. The general political and social awaken- 
ing which marks the beginning of the sixties of 
the last century in all principal countries of 
Europe and in the U.S. of America did not pass 
without affecting the working classes. A strong 
labor movement grew up in the most advanced 
countries of Europe, and a large portion of it fell 
under the spiritual leadership of the Socialists. 

The first fruit of these renewed Socialist and 
labor activities was the organization of the In- 
ternational Working Men’s Association (com- 

monly styled The International) in 

The 1864. The International was organ- 
International 124 in London by some representa- 
tive English trade-unionist in con- 

junction with a number of political 

refugees of various nationalities with whom the 
capital of England was fairly teeming just then. 
Its constitution and declaration of principles 
were drafted by Karl Marx, and the latter instru- 
ment was a concise exposition of the Socialist 
philosophy winding up with the declaration—‘‘ No 
rights without duties; no duties without rights.” 


Marxist 
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The International extended over England, 
France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, 
Poland, Australia, and the U. S. of America, and 
at one time was considered a great power in 
European politics. Its active career embraced a 
period of about eight years, from 1864 to 1872, 
during which time it held six conventions. 
These conventions wére largely devoted to the 
discussion of social and labor problems, and 
served to impress the Socialist movement of the 
world with a uniform and harmonious character. 

The dissolution of the organization was brought 


about by a number of factors, not the least of 


which was the fate of the Paris Commune. 

The Commune, proclaimed in Paris on March 
18, 1871, in its inception had no connection what- 
ever with the International or the Socialist agita- 
tion of the time. Its name was not intended to 
imply any sympathy with the doctrines of com- 
munism; it was merely meant to signify the com- 
munal or municipal autonomy of Paris. The 
proclamation of the Commune was a result of the 
revolt of the Parisians against the excessive cen- 
tralization of government in France. 

But the deciding blow to the life of the Inter- 
national was dealt by the growing spirit of an- 
archism within its ranks. 

Up to about 1869 the International was under 
the undisputed control of the Marxian wing of 
socialism, but in the later years of its existence 
the school of individual anarchism steadily gained 
ground in the councils of the society under the 
leadership of the apostle of the new creed, Mi- 
chael Bakounin (1814-76). 

Anarchism threatened to become a power in 
the International, and Marx and his friends de- 
cided to avert the danger by sacrificing the or- 
ganization. In 1872 the seat of its General 
Council was transferred to New York, and three 
years later the International was formally dis- 
solved. 

The International, however, had fully accom- 
plished its purpose, and during its activity the 
Socialist movement of Europe had developed to 
such dimensions that it became impossible to con- 
fine it within the bounds of one central organiza- 
tion. Hereafter we will have to follow the vary- 
ing fortunes of the movement in the different 
countries coming under its sway. 

Chief among such countries is, of course, 


GERMANY 


In Germany the present-day Socialist move- 
ment runs in an unbroken chain from the days 
of the agitation of Ferdinand Lassalle (1825-64). 
Of extraordinary eloquence, profound learning, 
and indomitable energy, Lassalle was probably 
the most powerful popular tribune produced by 
the nineteenth century. 

His active work in the cause of socialism is 
practically confined to the last two years of his 
life. But during that short period he succeeded 
in thoroughly rousing the phlegmatic working 
class of his country by his ringing speeches and 
powerful writings. In his social views he was a 
disciple of Marx, but the principal issues of his 
agitation were the demands for universal suffrage 
and the establishment of cooperative workshops 
with State credit. 

In 1863 he organized the General German 
Working Men’s Association, which at the time of 
its founder’s death numbered only 4,610 members, 
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but grew considerably in later years, notwith- 
standing one serious schism within its ranks. 

In the meanwhile a new Socialist party, more 
strictly Marxian, was organized in 1869 under the 
leadership of Wilhelm Liebknecht and August 
Bebel, and the six years following are marked by 
a bitter feud between the rival organizations. 
The feud was terminated in 1875 by the amalga- 
mation of all Socialist organizations at the Gotha 
Convention; the present Social Democratic Party 
of Germany was thus born. Since then the prog- 
ress of the Socialist movement has been rapid and 
steady. Even the period of the most unrelenting 
government persecution inaugurated by the Ex- 
ceptional Laws did not succeed in checking its 
growth. These laws were designed to suppress 
all forms of Socialist propaganda’, and their en- 
forcement was attended by the imprisonment 
and exile of large numbers of the most active 
Socialists. They were enacted in 1878 after two 
successive attempts by irresponsible individuals 
on the life of the emperor, and were abandoned in 
1890 after their utter futility had been demon- 
strated in practise. The growth of socialism in 
Germany can be best seen by studying the steady 
growth of the Socialist vote in the empire. 
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This table is the best answer to the statement 
sometimes made that the Socialist Party in Ger- 
many lost groundin1g07. It did not lose ground 
because, in spite of an unprecedented opposition, 
it increased its vote. It lost seats in the Reichs- 
tag not because of weakened strength, but be- 
cause the elections of 1903 showed the Social 
Democratic Party to be so strong that in this 
election the various groups of the Bourgeoisie and 
Liberal parties largely combined against it. They 
put forth every effort, led by the government 
itself. After the election of 1903, a Reichsver- 
band (Imperial Union) was formed, the one pur- 
pose of which was to work in every way to unite 
the Bourgeoisie and defeat socialism. The union 
aided Conservatives here and Liberals there in 
any way that would mean the defeat of a Socialist 
candidate. It sent out false statements against 
socialism and had them published in over 1,000 
journals. After the election it reported that it 
had distributed 10,149,330 pamphlets against 
socialism. It sent speakers and lecturers into 
every possible social or literary club. It raised 
the cry of patriotism, declaring that Germany was 
attacked. It raised large sums of money from 
the capitalists and spent it for the election. It 
roused the small country proprietors who, in East- 
ern Prussia and the less enlightened districts, ter- 
rified the peasants into voting against socialism. 
The so-called Christian Unions (Evangelical) and 
the Roman Catholic, so called, Christian Social- 
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ists voted against the party. Not a stone was 
left unturned. As the result thirty-eight Social- 
ist seats were captured by combinations against 
them. Yet in spite of all this the party increased 
its vote by a quarter of a million. The real 
strength of the party was never more shown. It 
was said in the Antisozialistische Correspondenz 
after the election: ‘‘The working classes have 
stood by and will stand by the Social Democratic 
Party. . . . The party is now more than ever a 
class party, the revolutionary party of the pro- 
letariat, and from the point of view of the pro- 
letariat and the revolutionary, the party in this 
political baptism of fire has now received revolu- 
tionary power, while in the election of 1903 it 
only stood for a certain movement toward de- 
mocracy.”’ 

It should be remembered, too, that by the con- 
stitution of the German Empire, in the union of 
the various German states, the representation in 
the Reichstag is so arranged that some of the 
states .and districts with comparatively small 
populations have very much more representation 
than others. Particularly have the great cities 
where the Social Democracy has its strength but 
small representation in proportion to their popu- 
lation. This largely reduces the Socialist repre- 
sentation in the Reichstag. If each vote counted 
alike the Social Democrats would have elected not 
43 but 116 representatives. They cast 3,258,968 
votes and only seated 43 representatives, 73 less 
than they were entitled to, while the Center 
(Roman Catholic) cast 2,183,384 votes but seated 
108 representatives (30 more than they were en- 
titled to), the Conservatives 1,070,658 votes, 
seating 60 representatives (22 more than they were 
entitled to), The Socialist press in Germany is 
very strong. There are 79 Socialist political or- 
gans. The Vorwarts, of Berlin, has a circulation 
of 112,000; the Hamburger Echo has 40,000; the 
Volkszettung, 30,000. Thereare twocomic weeklies 
and one scientific weekly. 

The party is thoroughly united, tho allowing of 
some differences of opinion. Of late years Edou- 
ard Bernstein has led a wing of the party advo- 
cating a less doctrinaire and more opportunist 
policy than his critics in the party; yet it has not 
produced the split that the enemies of the party 
predicted; the wise leaders of the party have al- 
lowed differences of opinion and yet held the 
party as a unit in action for whatever view the 
majority held. 

Industrially the party works in the trade- 
unions, which are said to have gained 913,000 
new members in Germany since 1905. In every 
way the party holds the working classes. The 
number elected as councilors in German com- 
munes is Over 2,000. 


AUSTRIA 


The Socialist movement in Austria is closely 
linked with that of Germany, so much s0 that in 
their earlier stages the two movements were hard- 
ly differentiated. In the famous Convention of 
Eisenach, held in 1868, the Austrian Socialists 
were represented as well as their German com- 
rades. But notwithstanding the common be- 
ginnings and intellectual identity of socialism in 
both countries, the movement in Austria soon 
fell behind that of Germany. There were many 
reasons for this phenomenon, chief among them 
being the industrial backwardness of Austria, and 
the difficulty of carrying on a systematic and uni- 
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form propaganda of socialism among the many 
heterogeneous nationalities constituting the Aus- 
trian Empire. j 

The beginnings of the Socialist movement in 
Austria appear in 1867, when the Imperial Coun- 
cil granted a partial right of assembly and asso- 
ciation to the people of Austria. Two years 
later the movement was strong enough to force 
the government to revoke its ban against Social- 
ist propaganda by a most remarkable and unex- 
pected demonstration on the streets of Vienna 
(Dec. 13, 1869). The succeeding period (1870- 
1888) is principally noteworthy for the internal 
dissensions within the movement. The practical 
disfranchisement of the working class and the 
brutal government persecution had bred among 
the more radical working men a spirit of embit- 
tered pessimism which made them unusually 
susceptible to the propaganda of anarchism, then 
in its prime all over Europe, and the main work 
of Austrian Social Democracy during that period 
was to combat the anarchist movement. The 
turning-point of the Socialist movement in Aus- 
tria may be considered the Hainsfeld Congress 
(1888) which marked the final victory of Social 
Democracy over anarchism in the Austrian labor 
movement, and created a unified and well-organ- 
ized party which has since been making rapid and 
steady progress. Its efforts recently have been 
mainly directed toward attaining universal suf- 
frage by steady agitation, monster demonstra- 
tions, till at last the government has been com- 
pelled to yield, and in the parliamentary elections 
of 1907, for the first time held on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage, the Social Democratic Party 
polled over 1,000,000 votes, electing no less than 
eighty-seven deputies to the Reichsrat. 

Austria has an extensive Socialist press—2 
dailies, of which the Arbeiter Zeitung, of Vienna, 
is the most important; 24 periodical journals, and 
36 trade-union papers. Besides these Bohemia 
has 2 dailies, 15 periodical organs, and 19 trade- 
union journals. Austria in 1904 reported 526 
Socialists elected communal councilors. Bohe- 
mia in 1907 reported no less than 1,953 local 
unions with 130,000 members connected with the 
Socialist Party. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Notwithstanding the fact that England is the 
most industrial country of Europe, its Socialist 
movement has been rather tardy in appearing 
and in growth. 

The organized Socialist movement of England 
may be dated from the formation of the Demo- 
cratic Federation in 1881. The federation, called 
into life by H. M. Hyndman, Herbert Burrows, 
and a few other well-known Socialists, was 
originally not of outspoken Socialist views, but 
became so in 1883, when it was reorganized under 
the name of Social Democratic Federation. The 
federation has ever since continued a somewhat 
uneventful existence, and is to-day the orthodox 
representative of Marxian socialism in England. 
It has now two members of Parliament, and about 
roo in various municipal or county councils and 
boards. Its organ is /ustice. 

In 1893, however, another political party of 
socialism was founded principally through. the 
efforts of Keir Hardie. The organization as- 
sumed the name of the Independent Labor Party, 
adopted a somewhat broader platform than the 
Social Democratic Federation, and laid more 
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stress on the political side of the movement. But 
contrary to the expectations of its founders, it did 
not acquire a larger influence among the working 
classes of England than the older organization, 
and works to-day with the newly formed Labor 
Party. (See below.) 

Besides these two parties, the Socialist move- 
ment of England is also represented by the well- 
known Fabian Society, founded in 1883, princi- 
pally for the purpose of educational propaganda 
along Socialist lines. The society has published 
a large number of tracts on the main aspects of 
theoretical socialism and has achieved consider- 
able success in the field of municipal reform, and 
in influencing the middle classes. The outspoken 
Socialist organizations in England have been, till 
recently, a factor of but mediocre importance in 
the social and political life of the country, but it 
would be a mistake to measure the strength of the 
Socialist movement in England only by its or- 
ganized portions. 

The Socialist movement in England largely 
expresses itself in the radical or “new” trade- 
unions, many of which are avowedly socialistic 
in their views. The formation of the Labor 
Representative Committee, which has recently 
elected twenty-nine members to Parliament, and 
has taken the name of “The Labor Party,” is 
principally the work of these unions aided by the 
Socialist organizations, and it is the masses behind 
that committee which to-day must be consid- 
ered as the main factor of English socialism and 
as the nucleus of a larger and more influential 
Socialist movement in England. 

Not only has the English labor movement 29 
Tepresentatives to Parliament, but some 800 
members of town, county, urban, or rural coun- 
cils and boards of guardians, etc. The distinc- 
tively Socialist press of Great Britain is not large, 
consisting of only 12 papers, representing the 
different movements; but there are besides 16 
local labor papers and 25 trade-union journals; 
and socialism is discust largely in many other 
English papers, and not seldom at least partially 
favorably. 


FRANCE 


If the Socialist movement of Germany may be 
considered a model of orderly and methodic 
growth, that of France has, on the contrary, a 
most bewildering and stormy career. 

With the fall of the Paris Commune the move- 
ment in France received a blow from which it 
recovered but very slowly. For a number of 
years after 1871 the only manifestation of So- 
cialist activity was to be found in the students’ 
circles organized by Gabriel Deville and Jules 
Guésde, and the main efforts of these circles were 
directed toward the propaganda of socialism 
among the trade-unions. In these efforts they 
gained a partial success in 1878, when the general 
trade-union congress of Lyons pledged its support 
to some socialist candidates, and several large 
trade organizations indorsed the entire Socialist 
program. The arrest of Guésde and _ thirty- 
three other labor leaders in 1879 for participation 
in a political labor conference, and the brilliant 
defense of Guésde on that occasion, largely 
served to increase the sympathies of the work- 
ing population for socialism, and the general 
trade-union congress of Marseilles held in the 
same year unreservedly declared itself in favor 
of the movement. 

But this declaration made by the delegates 
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under the influence of the events immediately 
preceding the convention did not seem to have 
the unanimous support of their constituents. 
At the following convention held in Havre in 
1880 the discussion was resumed, and resulted 
in a split. The organized working men divided 
themselves into two separate organizations dis- 
tinguished from each other as ‘‘collectivists”’ 
and ‘‘cooperativists’’ respectively. And the So- 
cialist movement in France has ever thereafter 
progressed through a process of alternate fusions 
and divisions. The first schism in the ranks of 
the Socialist movement proper took place in 
1882, when the strict adherents of Marxian so- 
cialism led by Jules Guésde, Paul Lafargne, and 
Gabriel Deville separated from the ‘‘ Possibilist’’ 
or Seo Socialists headed by Paul Brousse 
and Benoit Malon. The former organized the 
Parti Ouvrier (Labor Party), and the latter 
the Fédération Francaise des Travailleurs Social- 
istes Révolutionnaires (French Federation of So- 
cialist Revolutionary Working Men). To these 
must be added the Parti Révolutionnatre, founded 
by the veteran of the French Revolution, Blanqui, 
upon his release from the last term of imprison- 
ment in 1879, and after his death directed by 
the well-known communard, Edouard Vaillant. 

The number of Socialist parties was further 
augmented by a split within the ranks of the 
“*Possibilists,’’. the more radical wing of which 
organized an independent party in 1891 under 
the name of Parti Ouvrier Révolutionnaire Social- 
tste, and under the leadership of Allemane, and 
also by the formation of numerous local groups 
of ‘‘Independent Socialists’? whose membership 
included such prominent Socialists as Etienne 
Millerand and Jean Jaures. 

The period between 1898-1901 is marked by 
efforts to bring about the union of Socialist forces. 
These efforts were partly realized in 1900, when 
a national congress of all French Socialist parties 
and organizations was held in Paris. But in the 
meanwhile a new issue presented itself to the So- 
cialists of France. The events attending the 
Dreyfus agitation had forced socialism to the 
front of national politics, and one Independent 
Socialist, Etienne Millerand, was given a port- 
folio in the cabinet of the new premier, Waldeck- 
Rousseau. Millerand’s entry in the ‘‘bourgeois”’ 
cabinet had the approval of the more liberal or 
‘opportunist’? wing of the Socialist movement 
under the leadership of the eloquent Jaures, but 
was strongly condemned by the more orthodox 
faction headed by Jules Guésde. And on this 
new issue the Socialist organizations of France 
now grouped themselves. The ‘‘ministerialists” 
combined into the Parti Socialist Frangats while 
the ‘‘antiministerialists’’ united into the Parti 
Socialist de France. Both parties continued a 
separate tho not always antagonistic existence 
until 1905, when they united into one party 
largely through the good services of the Inter- 
national Socialist Congress held in Amsterdam 
in 1904. The new party is the first in France to 
bring together all of the more important Socialist 
organizations under one administration, altho 
a number of minor groups of “independent” 
Socialists still remain in existence. ; 

This united party, taking the name of Le Parti 
Socialiste, is organized on the following basis 
(we quote only its most essential points): 

1. The Socialist Party is a class party which aims at 


socializing the means of production and exchange; that is, 
of transforming the capitalistic organization of society into 
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a collectivist or communal organization. Its means to this 
end is the industrial and political organization of the pro- 
letariat (the working classes). By its aim, its ideals, the 
means which it adopts, the Socialist Party, while working 
for the immediate eelatns demanded by the working classes, 
is not a party of reform but a party of the class struggle and 
of revolution. 

2. The parliamentary representatives of the party form 
a distinct group, opposed to all the political parties and 
groups of the bourgeoisie (middle classes). The Socialist group 
in Parliament must refuse the government all the means 
Which continue the domination of the bourgeoisie and its 
maintenance in power; it must therefore refuse military 
appropriations, appropriations for colonial conquest, secret 
funds, and must not accept the budget as a whole. 

Even in exceptional circumstances the representatives of 
the party cannot speak for the party without its consent. 
. . . While full liberty of discussion is given to the Socialist 
press, as to both doctrine and method, when it comes to ac- 
tion they must conform to the decisions of the Congress, in- 
terpreted by the Central Committee of the party. 


Upon this basis the party is attaining solidifi- 
cation. It has groups in 80 out of 87 depart- 
ments, organized in 7o federations. It has 
elected 60 general and 51 district councilors, 
149 Mayors, 219 assistants, and 2,160 municipal 
councilors. It has elected 52 deputies out of 584. 
Its central organ is the Socialiste,a Paris week- 
ly. The press of the party besides includes 2 
dailies, 4 semiweeklies, 37 weeklies, and 2 month- 
lies. The steady growth of French socialism is, 
however, best seen in the growth of the French 
Socialist vote. 

The first Socialist campaign in parliamentary 
elections was made in 1885, when the combined 
Socialist parties polled about 30,000 votes. The 
successive growth of the vote is shown by the 
following round figures: 


OOF oste ied = clase ean ayalere acca Laine asaisve. oto e 47,000 
de fefeit Stcio, oabhr ae CHO NAIC Cc PhD 120,000 
DEG Sete kicters olstarstara spel stiota ale tates aid ohs 440,000 
SOBs tetas A ture nye bin in taste Chere eA bea 700,000 
Tee WAAC CEOS tio RUIN Odie UleTHCOr 805,000 
1906 1,000,000 


ITALY 


The Socialist movement in Italy antedates the 
International, and when the latter split between 
the adherents of Karl Marx and Michael Bakunin, 
the Socialists of Italy, like those of almost all 
southern and economically backward countries, 
sided with Bakunin. 

The first manifestation of Socialist political 
activity occurred in 1882, when several scattered 
Socialist groups united for the ensuing parlia- 
mentary elections and nominated candidates. 
The elections gave to the Socialist candidates 
about 50,000 votes, or 4 per cent of the total vote 
cast, and secured the return of two of them to 
Parliament. Encouraged by this success, the 
Socialists of Italy organized a national Socialist 
Party in 1885, but the party made but little 
progress, and between government persecutions 
and internal dissensions, it led a very precarious 
existence. 

It was only in 1892 when a Socialist Party 
after the general European model was organized 
in Italy, and since that time the Socialist move- 
ment in Italy has made large and steady gains. 
In 1903 the party consisted of over 1,200 local 
groups with a total dues-paying membership of 
Over 42,000; it had 32 representatives in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and had control of about 
100 municipalities, besides having representatives 
in almost all other of the most important cities 
and towns of the kingdom. One of the most 
remarkable features of the Socialist movement 
in Italy is its strength among the rural popula- 
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tion of the country, principally the farm-laborers. 
The membership of the Socialist Party is largely 
made up of them, and the Socialist Party also 
took the initiative of organizing these laborers 
into an independent national organization. In 
1900 that organization numbered over 200,000 
members. The organized Socialist movement of 
Italy is divided into several camps on questions 
of policy and methods, but that does not seem 
to interfere with its work or progress. 

The course of the party, however, has been 
somewhat tempestuous. Strikes have been nu- 
merous, wide-spread, and heated. There is a 
strong party press—5 dailies, of which Avanti, 
published at Rome, and edited by Enrico Ferri, is 
the party organ; 65 weeklies, and 23 trade- 
union journals. Many Socialist communal coun- 
cilors have been elected, and in over 100 com- 
munes they have the majority. 


BELGIUM 


It was from Brussels that Marx and Engels 
issued their ‘‘Manifesto’’ of 1848, and in Belgium 
the International early took root, but the split 
of the International in 1872 divided the local 
movement into two hostile camps, the Marxists 
and Bakuninists, or Social Democrats and An- 
archists, and in this division the movement finally 
disappeared, so far as that phase was concerned. 

The first distinctly Socialist political organiza- 
tion was founded in 1885 under the name of the 
Socialist Labor Party of Belgium. Notwithstand- 
ing the frequent dissensions and heated disputes 
between the Belgian Socialists, the movement 
has made rapid progress. In 1903 the party 
undertook a general agitation for universal suf- 
frage (Belgium still having a plural vote serious- 
ly discriminating against the working classes). 
This, however, did not succeed, and in 1904 the 
party vote was reduced to 463,967 and its repre- 
sentatives in the Chamber of Deputies reduced to 
28. In 1906, however, the vote was 469,094 with 
30 representatives. The party besides has elect- 
ed 7 senators, g1 provincial councilors, 650 coun- 
cilors in 193 communes, and holds the majority 
in 22 communes. The party press includes 11 
dailies, 20 weeklies, 7 monthlies, and 18 Socialist 
trade-union journals. The leading daily is 
Le Peuple of Brussels. The party has also con- 
nected with it 252 trade-unions, 229 political 
societies, 25 artistic, and 180 mutual. 

The activity of the Belgian Socialists is prin- 
cipally marked by their repeated and embittered 
struggles for universal suffrage, as above stated, 
and by their successful organization of coopera- 
tive enterprises. Of these there were in 1903 no 
less than 1,200 establishments with a member- 
ship variously estimated at 130,000 to 200,000, 
and their combined annual business amounted to 
40,000,000 francs. The most important of these 
cooperatives are the ‘‘Vooruit,’’ established in- 
Ghent in 1880, and the ‘‘Maison du Peuple,”’ 
founded in Brussels in 1884. 


HoLianpD 


The movement in Holland, as in Belgium, be- 
gan with the International, but developed a still 
stronger anarchistic tendency, and one from 
which it more slowly freed itself. 

The first political organization of socialism in 
Holland was the Social Democratic Union, found- 
ed in 1878, but it made but little progress until 
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1893, when the anarchistic elements under the 
leadership of the eloquent Domela Nieuvenhuis 
withdrew from it. Since then the party has 
grown, tho not rapidly. It had in 1906 167 
sections with 7,471 members, and cast in 1905 
65,743 votes, electing 7 deputies. It is repre- 
sented also in 30 communal councils. The party 
press has 1 daily, the Het Volk, of Amsterdam, 
and 7 weeklies. Trade-unionism in Holland also 
long suffered from its connection with anarch- 
ism, but in 1905 a federation of Dutch trade- 
unions was formed, which is now composed of 18 
national organizations, with about 28,400 mem- © 
bers, and which works sympathetically with the 
Social Democratic Party. ‘ 


Tue SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


The Socialist history of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway may be reviewed together. The move- 
ment in Denmark is the oldest. It dates back to 
the days of the International (1870-72), but the 
present Socialist organization of the country, the 
Social Democratic Union, was founded in 1878. 
In 1889 the Danish Socialists elected one deputy 
to the Folkething (Parliament), out of a total of 
114; in 1903 the number of their representatives 
rose to 16, and in 1906 to 24. The Socialist vote 
was 77,000; 4 representatives were also elected to 
the Landsting (Senate). The party has no less 
than 25 daily papers and 2 weeklies, the leading 
daily being the Sociale Democraten.. In municipal 

olitics the Socialists have elected over 400 munic- 
ipal councilors in different cities and towns. 

The movement in Sweden was initiated under 
Danish influence in 1881, and grouped itself 
around three Socialist papers, the Social Demo- 
crat, published in Stockholm since 1885; the 
Arbetet (Worker), established in Malmo in 1887, 
and the Ny Tid (New Times), founded in Gothe- © 
burg in 1889. As in the case of Belgium and 
Holland, the main activity of the Socialist Party 
has been for years directed toward the conquest 
of universal suffrage, and its campaign in that 
behalf was as picturesque as it was energetic and 
effective. The party has now elected 15. mem- 
bers to the Second Chamber out of 230. It cast 
in 1905 30,000 votes. 

The Socialist organization of Norway, the Nor- 
wegian Labor Party, was organized in 1887, but it 
constituted itself as a Socialist political party 
only two years later. In the elections to the 
Storthing in 1906 the party polled about 45,000 
votes and elected 10 deputies; it also has about 
330 representatives in the various municipal 
councils, a number of them being women, The 
party press includes 4 dailies (the Social-Demo- 
kraten, of Christiania, the most important), 9 
others, two or more times a week, 2 weeklies, and 
3 teviews. 

The 25,308 members of the united labor-unions 
of Norway also support the Labor Party. In-° 
deed, the distinguishing feature of the Socialist 
movement in the three Scandinavian countries 
is its complete fusion and unity with the trade- 
union organizations. In fact the organized 
working men of each of these countries up to a 
very few years ago constituted but one party, 
operating simultaneously or alternately on the 
economic and political fields. The: types and 
methods of the Socialist movement in the three 
countries are similar to such a point that joint 
conferences or conventions of the Socialists of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway are quite frequent. © 
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RUuSSIA 


While the modern Socialist movement in Ger- 
many and France, as well as in all other European 
countries, is primarily economic in its character, 
and is supported principally by the industrial 
working classes, the movement in Russia was in 
its inception preponderatingly political and ethi- 
cal, and was represented principally by men 
and women of the better situated and cultured 
classes. This difference in the character of the 
movement is accounted for by the difference 
between the social and economic conditions of 
that country and the rest of Europe at the period 
of the birth of socialism in Russia. At a time 
when the modern industrial régime was fully de- 
veloped, and the system of representative govern- 
ment firmly established in all principal countries 
of Europe, Russia was a purely agricultural 
country with a population of peasants just lib- 
erated from serfdom, with no manufacturing 
class or industrial proletariat worth mentioning, 
and with an almost Asiatic form of autocratic 
government. The socialism of Russia was not 
the direct result of economic development, not 
a form of class struggle between the classes of 
capitalists and working men; it was partly an 
expression of political revolt against absolute 
ezarism, and partly a reflex of the economic So- 
cialist theories. with such modifications as the 
peculiar conditions of Russia comported. 

The first expressions of Socialist thought in 
Russia coincide with the agitation for the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, and its best known repre- 
sentatives of that period are a famous coterie of 
publicists and critics, among whom we must 
mention Alexander Herzen, an expatriated noble- 
man of considerable wealth, who conducted an 
active agitation for Russian freedom from Lon- 
don, principally by means of his magazine, 
Kolokol (Bell), and Nicholas Chernyshefsky, the 
editor of the influential magazine Sovremennik 
(Contemporary), who was deported to Siberia in 
the prime of his life, to return thence an old man 
and a physical and mental wreck. 

The next phase of the Socialist movement in 
Russia is that designated as ‘‘Nihilism.’’ The 
word was coined by the well-known novelist Ivan 
Turgeniew as a term of ridicule of the new cur- 
rent of Russian thought which developed strongly 
around 1860-70, and whose main characteristics 
were a crude materialism and the negation of all 
established beliefs. 

‘“‘Nihilism’’ was an intellectual rather than a 
political or social movement, but its effect was to 
promote socialism in two ways: it created a nega- 
tive attitude toward the old order of things in Rus- 
sia, and it developed a thirst of positive knowl- 
edge among the youth of both sexes, driving 
large numbers of them into the universities of 
Western Europe, principally those of Switzer- 
land, since they could not quench that intellec- 
tual thirst at home. There young and receptive 
Russian students were powerfully attracted by 
the awakening Socialist movement of Western 
Europe, and also came under the influence of their 
own exiled countrymen, Michael Bakunin, 
Alexander Herzen, and Peter Lavroff, the fore- 
most Russian representative of scientific social- 
ism at that time. The Socialist sympathies of 
these Russian students were so manifest that 
their government finally took alarm, and in 1873 
summarily recalled them to their fatherland under 
pain of exile, The effect of the order was hardly 
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gratifying to the government; the students re- 
turned in large numbers, but they returned as 
active Socialist propagandists. 

At this stage of the movement Russian social- 
ism was perfectly peaceful. The activities of the 
young propagandists were principally educa- 
tional: their main effort was to raise the intellec- 
tual level of the illiterate peasantry composing 
the great bulk of the population. They spread 
in the villages, settled among the peasants, whose 
habits, language, and even dress they tried to 
imitate, and conducted the work of Socialist 
propaganda side by side with that of general ed- 
ucation. But their activity provoked severe 
government reprisals: the ‘“‘political offenders” 
were hounded down, executed, imprisoned, or 
exiled to Siberia frequently without as much as 
the formality of a trial. ithin five years the 
young movement found itself practically checked: 
the Socialist propagandists, decimated in num- 
bers and rendered desperate by the relentless and 
cruel police persecution, abandoned the peaceful 
methods of propaganda. A seeming accident 
determined the succeeding phase of Russian 
socialism. 

In 1878 a young woman named Vera Sassulich 
shot at General Trepoff, the military commandant 
of St. Petersburg, as an act of revenge for his 
brutal treatment of a political prisoner. Vera 
Sassulich was placed on trial for the offense, but 
was triumphantly acquitted by the jury amid 
the plaudits of the better part of the population. 
Encouraged by the success of Sassulich, deprived 
of all means of peaceful activity, and rendered 
desperate by the relentless police persecutions, 
the Socialists turned to methods of force and 
conspiracy. 

A sudden and radical change took place in the 
Russian revolutionary movement. The old type 
of peaceful propagandist and dreamer disap- 
peared, and instead of him there arose the sullen 
and determined terrorist. The Russian Social- 
ists engaged in mortal combat with the auto- 
cratic government, and the embodiment of that 
government, the czar in person. The struggle 
lasted but a few years, and it was the most unique 
ever witnessed in history. A mere handful of 
idealists, without substantial support on the 
part of any class of the population, was arrayed 
against the rulers of Russia, supported by a 
powerful police, a vast army, and unlimited re- 
sources, and still the struggle was fierce, just as 
fierce on the one side as on the other. The 
‘‘white terror’”’ of the government was fully bal- 
anced by the ‘‘red terror’’ of the revolutionists. 
The enthusiasm, courage, and ingenuity dis- 
played by the Russian Socialists, men and women, 
during that period, defies comparison. The an- 
nals of these few years of the movement are the 
most ‘romantic in the history of international 
socialism, and are characterized by numerous 
political assassinations, and by the imprisonment 
and execution of the most gifted leaders of Rus- 
sian socialism. The movement culminated in 
the assassination of Czar Alexander II., and this 
triumph of the first period of revolutionary ter- 
rorism in Russia was also its end. The Russian 
revolutionists had expected that the killing of 
the czar would be the signal for a general revolt, 
but in this expectation they found themselves 
sorely disappointed. The population of Russia 
was not ready for a revolution at that time, and 
had but little sympathy or understanding for the 
youthful Socialists, 
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The ‘‘ Will of the People,’’ the famous fighting 
organization of the revolutionary terrorists, sur- 
vived the assassination of Alexander II. only a 
few years. 

In the meanwhile modern industrial condi- 
tions rapidly developed in Russia, and with them 
developed a new social power, the class of factory 
workers. 

Thus was prepared in Russia the soil for a So- 
cialist movement after the pattern of Western 
Europe, and the soil rapidly produced a plentiful 
harvest. Already in the days of revolutionary 
terrorism a small group of Russian Socialists, 
headed by George Plekhanoff, Paul Axelrod, and 
Vera Sassulich, based their hopes for the future 
of Russian socialism in the nascent class of in- 
dustrial workers, and their propaganda kept 
pace with the growth and spread of that class. 
In the early nineties of the last century official 
Russia, greatly to its surprize and dismay, found 
itself confronted in all industrial centers by a 
well-organized and radical labor movement, 
which refused to yield to persecution or to be 
side-tracked by governmental ruses. The or- 
ganized labor movement gave a new impetus to 
the political Socialist movement. The Social 
Democratic Party, originally organized by Rus- 
sian political exiles in Switzerland, soon had a 
number of local committees in various parts of 
Russia, and was reenforced by the organizations 
of the Jewish, Polish, Lettish, and Armenian 
Social Democrats. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent century the Social Democratic Party, secret 
and persecuted as it was, had developed into a 
power of no mean proportions, and during the 
most agitated days of the overt outbreak of the 
Russian revolution, toward the end of 1905 and 
the beginning of 1906, it was this party that led 
the movement. 

With the revival of the Socialist movement in 
Russia, revolutionary terrorism, the natural<¢hild 
of unbridled autocracy, gradually reappeared. 
This movement was at first represented by a 
number of scattered groups, but in 1901 the 
large majority of them combined their forces and 
created the party of Socialist Revolutionists, 
which is responsible for the numerous political 
assassinations preceding and accompanying the 
present war between the government and the 
people of Russia. It is impossible at this time 
to estimate the number of Russian subjects en- 
listed in the ranks of socialism of one shade or 
another, but the fact that the Second Duma, 
elected on a restricted suffrage and under gov- 
ernment surveillance, had about too Socialist 
members (Social Democrats, Socialist Revolu- 
tionists, and representatives of the ‘“‘Group of 
Toil’’), is eloquent testimony of the immense 
spread and power of socialism in Russia. The 
outcome of this power is best studied as Russian 
rather than distinctively Socialist history. (See 
Russ1aAn REVOLUTION.) 

In Finland the Socialists cast 330,000 votes 
and elected 80 out of 200 delegates to the Diet, 
according to the report made at the International 
Socialist Congress of 1907. 


UNITED STATES 


In the early part of the last century the United 
States were the chief theater of communistic ex- 
periments. The disciples of Owen, Fourier, Weit- 
ling, and Cabet alike sought the realization of 
their Utopian ideals on American soil, and during 
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the decade of 1840 to 1850 Fourierism in America 
developed great strength, both as an intellectual 
movement and as a practical experiment. Among 
its adherents were many persons of national rep- 
utation, such as Horace Greeley, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Charles A. Dana, Albert Brisbane, Mar- © 
ae Fuller, George Ripley, John S. Dwight, and 

illiam E. Channing, and among its experiments 
the famous Brook Farm and the North American 
Phalanx each lasted a number of years. 

But modern political socialism made its first 
appearance in the U. S. years after the Fourierist 
and other Utopian Socialist movements had died 
out, and there seems to be no direct connection 
whatever between that movement and its early 
Utopian precursors. The present Socialist move- 
ment in America may be dated from 1868, when 
the ‘‘Social Party of New York and Vicinity” 
was organized. That party immediately after 
its formation nominated an independent ticket, 
but its vote was insignificant, and the organiza- 
tion collapsed. It was succeeded by the ‘‘Gen- 
eral German Labor Association,’’ which in 1869 
became the first local organization or ‘‘section”’ 
of the ‘International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion.”” Between 1869 and 1872 a number of 
additional ‘‘sections”’ of the International were 
organized in almost all the principal industrial 
centers from New York to San Francisco. The 
Socialist movement thus organized seemed so 
promising that the International transferred its 
General Council to the U. §.; but after a few 
years, and especially during the industrial crisis 
of 1873, the organization rapidly disintegrated. 

The first political party on a national scope 
organized on American soil was the ‘‘Social Dem- 
ocratic Working Men’s Party,’’ called into life on 
July 4, 1874, which party, together with several 
other then existing Socialist organizations, merged 
into the ‘‘Working Men’s Party of the U.S.” in 
1876. It was this party, which had in the mean- 
while changed its name to “The Socialist Labor 
Party of North America,’ which maintained un- 
disputed hegemony in the Socialist movement 
during twenty-three years, and was largely in- 
strumental in laying the foundation of the present 
Socialist movement in this country. In 1892 the 
Socialists of the U.S. for the first time nominated 
a presidential ticket, and they have ever since in- 
variably adhered to the policy of independent pol- 
itics, stedfastly refusing to ally themselves with 
any other political parties. 

But notwithstanding the untiring efforts and 
ersistent propaganda of the Socialist Labor 
arty, the growth of the Socialist movement in 

the U. S. was exceedingly slow and entirely out 
of keeping with that of the movement in other 
countries. As a matter of fact, the movement 
was largely confined to foreign working men, 
principally Germans, and until the end of the 
last century it did not succeed in acquiring a 
foothold in the broad masses of the native popu- 
lation. But during the last decade a number of 
circumstances have combined to insure a more 
favorable reception to the gospel of socialism in 
the U.S. The rapid industrial development of 
the country, accompanied by the growth of gi- 
gantic trusts and powerful labor-unions, the 
growing intensity of the overt struggles between 
capital and labor, and the collapse of the Popu- 
list and other reform movements, all served to 
prepare the soil for the Socialist seed. Along- 
side of the Socialist Labor Party, largely built 
on the narrow lines of a mere propaganda club, 
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a new party, the ‘‘Socialist Party,’ sprang up, 
absorbing a considerable part of the members of 
the Socialist Labor Party, and attracting large 
numbers of new converts, native Americans of 
all parts of the country, recruited principally 
from among the working class. The Socialist 
Party has at this time (1907) about 1,900 local 
organizations in the different states and terri- 
tories of the union, with a.dues-paying mem- 
bership of over 35,000. It polled a vote of al- 
most half a million in the presidential elections 
of 1904, and its press consists of over thirty 
periodical publications in almost all conceivable 
languages. The Socialists have no representa- 
tion in the U. S. Congress, but they have lately 
conquered a number of seats in several state 
legislatures and municipal councils. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Socialism has now made organized appearance 
in practically every civilized country of the 
world. In Switzerland socialism, early con- 
nected with the International, is now organized 
on Marxist lines, and has identified with it the 
Griitlverein, the oldest Swiss labor organization, 
as well as other societies and trade-unions. The 
party cast in 1906 about 70,000 votes and elected 
2 representatives to the National Council, besides 
4 others, whom it claims to have elected but who 
were disqualified. In Spain a Socialist Party is 
now organized in 100 groups with 6,000 mem- 
bers. It has 7 weeklies, the Socialista, of Ma- 
drid, being the most important. In Hungary 
since 1903 the Social Democratic Party has 
grown from a handful more or less under the bari 
of the police, to a strong political party which 
the government cannot ignore. Asin Austria, the 
struggle has been for universal suffrage, and the 
government, as again in Austria, has been com- 
pelled to grant this, tho no elections having yet 
been held under universal suffrage, the number 
of Hungarian Socialists cannot be given. The 
membership in Hungarian trade-unions, which are 
practically Socialist organizations, has grown from 
10,000 at the beginning of 1902 to 129,332 in 1906. 
Farther east Socialism claims over 3,000 in Bul- 
garia, mainly of the lower middle class, the pro- 
letariat not yet being awakened to it. 

In 1902 the party polled 30,000 votes and 
elected 8 deputies. There are 43 unions with a 
membership of 1,970. In Servia a Social Dem- 
ocratic Party is struggling against the govern- 
ment for universal suffrage. In 1906 it had 23 
locals, 1,400 members, and polled 3,133 votes, 
electing 1 deputy. In Rumania, Greece, and 
Portugal there are only the beginnings of a 
movement. Luxemburg, however, has 5 So- 
cialist deputies. 

Outside of Europe and the U. S. socialism, 
too, is spreading, In Australia, as in England, 
the Labor Party is the main political expression 
of the working classes; but tho not explicitly 
Socialist, its program, even more than in Eng- 
land, is socialistic, and a very large number of its 
leaders and members are avowed Socialists. It 
has in the phe Federal Chamber 15 represent- 
atives out of 36, and in the Lower Chamber 26 
out of 75. In several of the state legislatures 
they have even more representation. There is, 
however, also a Social Party organized in Vic- 
toria and in New South Wales. 

In Canada socialism has not been much de- 
veloped except in British Columbia, where there 
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is a Socialist weekly, The Western Clarion. Two 
Socialist candidates were elected in this province 
in 1903. ‘Toronto in the east cast 8,200 votes. 

In South America there are Socialist organi- 
zations in the Argentine Republic (35 groups, 
5 papers, 1 daily, La Vanguardia, and polling in 
1906 3,500 votes), in Bolivia (with a paper, 
I, Aurora), in Chile (100 groups, 4 dailies, and 
several other journals, polling 18,000 in 1906 and 
electing 6 deputies), and beginnings in other 
countries. 

We have thus briefly surveyed the develop- 
ment and present condition of the Socialist move- 
ment in the principal countries of Europe and 
America. At the International Socialist Con- 
gress held in Stuttgart in 1907 no less than 23 
distinct nationalities were represented by dele- 
gates, some of them coming from the countries 
of the Balkan, Japan, South Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. The number of Socialist voters all over 
the world is at present estimated at about 1o,- 
000,000, and the number of adherents of the 
Socialist creed, voters and non-voters, all over 
the world, is probably no less than 30,000,000. 
The Socialist movement has representation in 
the parliaments of fifteen nations, and in the 
senates of four countries (Belgium, Denmark, 
France, and Australia). 

An important fact of the movement is the 
formation of juvenile Socialist organizations, re- 
porting 59,225 members in all the principal 
countries of the world; also a very large and im- 
portant Socialist movement among the women 
in these countries, with a growing literature. 

Morris Hitiouit. 


SOCIALISM, OBJECTIONS TO: While it would 
be absurd to say that the present industrial sys- 
tem will remain forever unchanged, there is 
reason to think that, in its essential features, it 
will continue for a long time to come. The 
vitality of capitalism is habitually underesti- 
mated by Socialists, who think of it as a decaying 
system, whereas it is still full of life and vigor. 

The basic principle of business activity is the 
exchange of commodities and services for one 
another, the giving of a quid pro quo, so that 
business life, in spite of the dishonesty connected 
with it, is essentially ethical, and not a system of 
legalized robbery and exploitation. 

Another of the foundation-stones of capitalism 
is the principle of egoism, the fact that men work 
for themselves and their families first of all, and 
secondarily, if at all, for the good of society. 
Self-interest is the most powerful of all motives 
and is the mainspring of industrial activity. 
And yet, as a rule, a man in business best secures 
his own good by making himself valuable to 
society. 

Another element of strength in capitalism is 
the fact that it affords to the industrially capable 
free scope for their energies, opportunity of ad- 
vancement, and great material re- 
wards. In spite of the concentration 
of industry, or because of it, the 
laborers’ chances of promotion are 
greater than ever before in the 
history of the world. By a process of economic 
selection the natural leaders come to the front, 
while the rank and file of the industrial army are 
employed most of the time, and are supported in 
a degree of comfort unknown to the common peo- 
ple of former times, or to those of non-capitalistic 
countries of the present day. 


Strength of 
Capitalism 
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Still another strong feature of capitalism is the 
automatic process of exchange, by which the 
social value of commodities and the social 
efficiency of workers are measured. Employers 
and employees as a rule are paid out of the 
products of their own industry, and their social 
efficiency is measured by the profits and wages 
which they receive. There is thus a mathemat- 
ical test of efficiency, which is rigorously applied 
throughout the industrial system, and by which 
the cost of production is reduced and the product 
increased, so as to secure a maximum of social 
utility at a minimum of social cost. Defective as 
this method of distribution may be, because of 
imperfect competition, it is more equitable than 
any artificial system that could be devised, and, 
tho working hardship to the inefficient, it re- 
wards the efficient, increases the total product of 
industry, and is good for the majority of the 
working class. 

These and other characteristics make the capi- 
talistic system very strong, but it has the further 
advantage of possessing the field. It isa working 
system, which has done great things for the coun- 
tries that have adopted it, making Western civi- 
lization dominant throughout the world, and 
promising to do as much for Russia, Japan, China, 
and other non-capitalistic countries, to develop 
their resources, increase the productivity of their 
labor, and raise the standard of living. 

So the burden of proof rests upon those who 
would abolish capitalism. They must make it 
clear that it can be and will be replaced by some- 
thing radically different and vastly better, or in- 
telligent people will be content to make the best 
of an imperfect but measurably perfectible sys- 
tem, rather than to commit themselves to a policy 
of radical experiment and social revolution. 

The world is not yet converted to socialism, 
nor is likely to be for many years tocome. The 
numerical strength of capitalism is very great. 
Its supporters include manufacturers and mer- 
chants, large and small, and it is to be noted that 
the petty bourgeoisie are not being eliminated as 
many Socialists contend. Capitalism also com- 
mands the adherence of the farmers, with few ex- 
ceptions; also the vast majority of clerks and 
officials, the influential professional classes, and 
the more efficient and highly paid laborers, who 
have much to lose and nothing to gain by a plunge 
into democratic collectivism. The proletariat, 
the propertyless class, who, as Marx says, ‘‘have 
nothing to lose but their chains,’’ are not rela- 
tively increasing, nor is their misery increasing, 
while the new middle ciass of highly paid workers 
and professional people is steadily increasing, and 
forms a bulwark against the realization of so- 
cialism. 

The laboring class itself, the hope of Social- 
ists, is not united, nor is it likely to unite, upon a 
program so radical as that of socialism. Prob- 
ably a majority of those who vote with the Social- 
ists in Germany are not Socialists at all, but 
republicans, reformers, opportunists, people who 
protest against monarchism, militarism, and the 
many evils of capitalism, but who do not look for 
a social revolution, nor desire the establishment 
of democratic collectivism. The realization of 
socialism would not benefit the working class, 
particularly the more efficient. There would 
probably be a leveling down, rather than a level- 
ing up, and the laboring class would not be slow 
to realize the danger of such a process. 

The experiments that have been tried in gov- 
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ernment ownership and management of public 
utilities have been disappointing, if not dis- 
couraging, to the advocates of State socialism. In 
every country, not excepting Germany, the gov- 
ernment official is found to be slow, inefficient, 
and unprogressive, a slave to routine and red 
tape, lacking initiative and the stimulus which is 
necessary to high industrial attainment. The 
inertia of the public service is notorious, and it is 
almost an accepted principle that whatever the 
government does is done in the slowest and most 
expensive way. The moderate degree of effi- 
ciency that is found in public undertakings is 
largely due to the example of private enterprise, 
and to the fact that they are managed by people 
who have been trained in the school of private 
business. Unless public ownership can show 
better results in the future than in the past, it is 
not likely that the people will favor an extension 
of such activities, even when the government is 
wholly controlled by the working class. 

But in spite of all considerations of prudence, 
it is possible that the working class in some small 
country, like Belgium, Switzerland, or New 
Zealand, may determine to establish collectivism, 
and thus put their economic theories to a practi- 
cal test. What would happen in such a case it is 
impossible to tell. 

One may reasonably suppose, however, that 
production would be ‘carried on by industrial 
groups, composed of the leading industries with 
their natural subdivisions. To secure harmony 
and cooperation it would be necessary to have a 
governing body at the head of each group, and a 
central committee representing the industries of 
the whole nation. There would be a vast and 
complicated organization, demanding not only 
faithful industry on the part of the rank and file, 
but great executive ability and intense applica- 
tion on the part of the officers and the members of 
the central executive body. But since all the in- - 
dustrial army would be civil servants, working, 
not chiefly for their own advantage, but for the 
welfare of society at large; and since it would be 
necessary to operate by rules, more or less inflex- 
ible, with a system of red tape and routine, and, 
since there would be no scientific measure of in- 
dustrial efficiency; and since the workers would 
demand shorter hours and easier conditions in 
general, there is every reason to think that the 
working of the system would be characterized by 
the slow and unprogressive spirit that now marks 
all governmental undertakings, but in a far greater 
degree, because of the absence of competition 
with private enterprise. 

There can be little doubt that the cost of pro- 
duction would be greatly increased; that Bel- 
gium, for example, would lose her foreign trade 
to England, Germany, and the United States; 
that New Zealand would not be able to compete 
with Australia and the Argentine in the produc- 
tion of mutton; and that all the countries of 
western Europe, under socialism, would be 
ruined by the competition of Japan and China. 

Realizing the possibility of such an outcome, 
and recognizing the fact that the capitalistic 
countries of Europe cannot economically produce 

their own supply of food and raw 

Results of ™aterials, many Socialists do not ap- 
Socialism PtOve Of national collectivism. They 
wish to have international collectiv- 

ism, and thus forever abolish inter- 

national competition, as well as competition be- 
tween private persons within the limits of a given 
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state. This is surely the extreme of Utopianism, 
ignoring, as it does, all racial prejudice between 
Europeans, and completely blind to the imprac- 
ticability of industrial cooperation between the 
white race on the one hand and Asiatics and 
Africans on the other. To think, moreover, that 
the industries of the world can be combined into 
a single cooperative system on any basis that 
would be satisfactory to all the nations and all 
the workers involves a stretch of the imagination 
and an exercise of faith quite beyond the bounds 
of mere unaided reason. 

Even within the limits of a single socialistic 
state, the causes of disagreement would be such 
as to threaten the disruption of the new society 
from the very first. Socialists eine ea think 
of man as tho he were purely a social being, 
whereas his antisocial instincts, his love of fight- 
ing, and his desire to rule are almost if not quite as 
strong as the impulses that make for unity and 
peace. The capitalistic system, by giving place 
to industrial rivalry, as well as cooperation, is 
well suited to the present state of human nature, 
and there is reason to think that, under collectiv- 
ism, people would be too closely associated to 
remain at peace among themselves. 

If the productivity of collective industry, with- 
in a given state, were reduced, there would be 
terrible disappointment among the workers, with 
mutual recriminations and a fierce struggle for 
shares in the diminished product. But if the 
national income were abundant, which is not 
likely, there would still be opportunity for disputes 
concerning the principle of division. Would the 
distribution be equal, according to efficiency, or 
according to needs? If according to needs, who 
could suggest a measure of needs other than the 
needs of the most efficient? If according to effi- 
ciency, could a satisfactory measure and test of 
efficiency be found and put into operation, and 
would the majority of the people, the relatively 
inefficient, ever consent to reward adequately the 
efficient services of their natural leaders? If 
equal distribution should prevail, and this would 
be most in accord with the traditions of social- 
ism, what motives would operate to stimulate the 
latent energies of the workers, and prevent society 
from sinking to the dead level of uniformity and 
mediocrity? Socialists give no convincing an- 
swer to these questions, but express the hope that 
altruistic motives and the desire for honorable 
distinction would replace the love of material 
things which now controls the economic activity 
of the vast majority of mankind. 

Another cause of infinite contention would be 
the assignment of workers to their proper places 
in the industrial army, and their promotion, 
when deserved, to higher or more desirable work. 
That all drudgery could be abolished, or by any 
device made as pleasant as other kinds of work, is 
not to be believed. Nor is it probable that the 
hours of work could be greatly reduced without a 
serious falling off in production. The election or 
appointment of officers, too, would be a source 
of endless trouble. If they were elected by 
their associates, it would be impossible to keep 
politics out of industrial life, and efficiency 
would be destroyed, while, if they were ap- 
pointed from above, the way would open for 
administrative tyranny and the utter destruction 
of democracy. 

Again, there would be growing discontent 
among the consumers, as such, since production 
would not be regulated automatically, as now, but 
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artificially, by a central administration, remote 
from the individual consumers, and not readily 
persuaded to produce new commodities, or to im- 
prove the old, or to depart in any way from the 
established and intolerable uniformity. 

It would be easy to mention other serious 
causes of dissatisfaction, which would inevitably 
result in political factions, class struggles, and a 

isorderly condition of things, necessitating the 
establishment of a standing army for the control 
of the discontented and the maintenance of law 
and order. From this it would be only a step to 
a system of compulsory labor, under which the 
masses of the people would be wage-slaves in a far 
worse sense than now, toiling for a bare subsist- 
ence, and exploited by an aristocracy of parasitic 
officials. 

But it is not at all probable that revolutionary 
Socialists will ever be able to control the indus- 
trial life of more than one or two small nations, for 
the experience of these will be so disastrous as to 
deter the rest of the world from following in their 
footsteps. 

Competition, after all, is the best and safest test 
of industrial efficiency. If governments show 
themselves able to compete with private enter- 
prise in producing better results at a less cost of 
capital and labor, and if cooperative societies 
prove that they can do the same, then govern- 
mental and cooperative industries controlled, no 
doubt, by the laboring class, will possess the field, 
by virtue of superior efficiency, and the socialistic 
ideal will be realized ee a process of slow and 
continuous evolution. ut if not, capitalism will 
continue to exist, and the laboring class will find 
it to their advantage to preserve and foster it, 
while at the same time doing their utmost to re- 
move abuses and to secure as large a share in the 
product as they can get without injury to the in- 
dustrial system of which they form a part. 

J: E. Le ROSSIGNOL. 


SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY: A _ political 
pare in the United States, organized in New 

ork in 1876, mainly of Germans, under the 
name of the Social Democratic Working Men’s 
Party. In 1877 it cast 1,365 votes in New York 
City, and the same year adopted the name of 
the Socialist Labor Party. In 1892 it first nom- 
inated presidential candidates and polled 21,157 
votes. In 1897, however, the Social Democratic 
Party was formed, largely under the lead of 
Eugene V. Debs and others who believed in a 
party more genuinely American than the Social- 
ist Labor Party, and one that could work in and 
through existing trade-unions, while the Socialist 
Labor Party believed in trade-unions but only 
in unions which would declare for socialism. 
The movement thus became divided. The So- 
cialist Labor Party, however, mainly under the 
lead of Daniel de Leon, has continued its course, 
believing that the so-called ‘‘broader”’ policy of 
the Social Democratic Party (usually called The 
Socialist Party) would not endure. In 1896 the 
Socialist Labor Party polled 36,564 votes; in 
1900, 34,191, and in 1904, 33,536 (the Social 
Democrat Party polling 408,230). The Socialist 
Labor Party is still largely a New York party and 
still largely German. In carrying out its prin- 
ciples it organized a Socialist Trade and Labor 
Alliance of a few Socialistic labor-unions opposed 
to the American Federation of Labor, and in 
return considered a ‘‘scab’’ organization by the 
American Federation. The “Alliance,” how- 
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ever, has been virtually merged in ‘‘The Indus- 
trial Workers of the World”’ (g. v.). The party 
publishes The Daily People, edited by Daniel 
de Leon. Secretary of the nh Paul Augustine, 
28 City Hall Place, New York City. 


SOCIALIST PARTY, THE (OF THE UNITED 
STATES) (for the earlier history of socialism in 
the United States, see SocIALISM, HisTory OF): 
The first Socialist political movement in the U.S. 
was the Social Party of New York and vicinity, 
in 1868; in the same year the first sections of the 
International Working Men’s Association were 
formed. In 1871 the North American Federation 
of the I. W. A. beganits agitation. In May, 1874, 
the Social Democratic Working Men’s Party was 
organized. In July, 1876, this party and the 
I. W. A. united in Philadelphia under the name 
of the Working Men’s Party of America, and in 
Dec., 1877, the name of this party was 
changed to the Socialist Labor Party of North 
America. Until 1898 this was practically the only 
Socialist political party in this country, surviving 
a number of serious internal controversies as well 
as adverse political conditions. In June of that 
year, partly because of dissatisfaction with the 
vigorous antitrade-union policy which dominated 
the Socialist Labor Party, partly because of the 
highly centralized power exercised over the party 
and its press by a few individuals, and also be- 
cause it was felt that the methods of agitation of 
the party were not such as to appeal to the 
American working class, the Social Democratic 
Party was organized at Chicago. The organizers 
of the Social Democratic Party were themselves a 
bolting faction from the first national convention 
of the Social Democracy of America, which had 
been formed in 1897 by Eugene V. Debs at the 
final convention of the American Railway Union. 
The Social Democracy had had for its main ob- 
ject the formation of cooperative colonies, but 
also presented a political platform. In its first 
convention (June, 1898) a contest over whether 
the organization should continue as originally 
planned, or become purely a Socialist political 
party, resulted in a bolt of those favoring the 
latter policy and the formation of the Social 
Democratic Party, with the political organiza- 
tion of the working class for socialism as its one 
object. 

The new party started out with a declaration 
of sympathy with the trade-union movement, and 
immediately began active political work. In 
Nov., 1898, it attracted universal attention by 
electing two members of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature and the Mayor of Haverhill, in the same 
state. Meanwhile the growing dissatisfaction 
within the Socialist Labor Party finally resulted 
in a revolt among its members against the dom- 
inant powers that dictated what was believed to 
be a ruinous policy. This revolt culminated in 
Aug., 1899, and out of the conflict came what 
was afterward known as the Rochester Socialist 
Labor Party, on account of the revolting faction 
holding a convention in Rochester, N. Y., in Feb., 
rg00o. At this convention the administration of 
the old party was repudiated and a new line of 
general policy agreed upon, including an attitude 
of sympathy with the trade-union movement. A 
presidential ticket composed of Job Harriman, of 
California, and Max S. Hayes, of Ohio, was nom- 
inated. 

In March, 1900, the Social Democratic Party 
held its first national convention at Indianap- 
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olis. To this convention came a delegation from 
the Rochester Socialist Labor Party, on a mis- 
sion of unity between that party and the Social 
Democratic Party. As a result of the move- 
ment for unity amalgamation was thought to 
have been accomplished and a joint ticket was 
nominated, consisting of Eugene V. Debs, of 
Indiana, for president, and Job Harriman, ot Cali- 
fornia, for vice-president. Later, however, differ- 
ences arose which caused the establishment of 
another national headquarters at Springfield, 
Mass., in opposition to the one already existing 
at Chicago. There were, therefore, two separate 
organizations in the national campaign of 1900, 
each claiming the name Social Democratic 
Party, altho both supported the original ticket 
nominated at Indianapolis. In July, rgo01, unity 
between these two rival bodies was accomplished 
under the name of the Socialist Party, which is 
the present organization. 

At the present writing (Aug., 1907) the Social- 
ist Party has state organizations in thirty-nine 
states and territories, and local organizations in 
the remainder. Its membership is estimated at 
between 30,000 and 35,000. Its national head- 
quarters, since 1901, have been: successively sit- 
uated at St. Louis, Omaha, and Chicago, and they 
are now in the last city, in charge of a salaried 
national secretary. A regular corps of inter- 
state speakers is kept in the field and the agita- 
tion and* organizing work never stops. The 
party is known as the Social Democratic Party in 

isconsin and the Public Ownership Party in 
Minnesota. 

Since 1899 the Socialist Party has elected state 
and local officials in many states, particularly 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Montana, and Pennsylvania, 
besides Massachusetts, already mentioned. In 
1900 the national ticket polled 97,730 votes, and 
in 1904, with Eugene V. Debs, of Indiana, and Ben 
Hanford, of New York, as its candidates for presi- 
dent and vice-president, respectively, 408,230 
votes were recorded. 

The press of the party has grown rapidly. The 
principal periodicals appearing in English are: 
The Worker, New York (weekly); Chicago Daily 
Socialist; The Socialist, Seattle, 
Wash. (weekly) ; Montana News, Hel- 
ena, Mont. (weekly); Labor, St. Louis 
(weekly); Social Democratic Herald, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (weekly); Jnterna- 
tional Socialist Review, Chicago (monthly) ; Social- 
1st Review, Hoboken, N. J. (semi-monthly). Of 
these The Worker, Montana News, and Socialist 
Review are owned exclusively by the party or- 
ganizations where they are published. Among 
general propaganda papers supporting. the So- 
cialist Party are The A pedal, to Reason, Gi- 
rard, Kan. (weekly); Wilshire’s Magazine, New 
York (monthly); the Socialist Woman, Chicago 
(monthly). 

Of the large number of papers in foreign lan- 
guages the most important are the German New 
York Volkszeitung (daily), established in 1878; 
the Vorwarts, New York (weekly); the Arbeiter 
Zeitung, St. Louis (weekly); Die Wahrheit, 
Milwaukee (weekly); the French L’Union des 
Travailleurs, Charleroi, Pa. (weekly); the Polish 
Robotnik, Brooklyn (weekly) ; the Bohemian Spra- 
vadlnost, Chicago (weekly); the Jewish Forward, 
New York (daily). In addition, the party has 
the open support of many trade-union journals 
in different languages, including the Brewers’ 
Journal, Cincinnati (weekly); Cleveland Citizen, 
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Cleveland, Ohio (weekly); Miners’ Magazine, 
Denver, Colorado (weekly). 

As a part of the International Socialist move- 
ment, accepting the platform and principles of 
that movement, the Socialist Party is represented 
at the International Socialist Bureau at Brussels 
and takes part in the congresses of the Interna- 
tional Party of Socialism. 

WiviraM MAILty. 


SOCIALISTS OF THE CHAIR: In 1871, in 
Germany, Herr Offenheim, in the National Zet- 
tung, dubbed those professors of political economy 
who inclined toward certain socialistic views,,. 
Katheder Sozialisten (Academic Socialists or 
Socialists of the Chair). The term was taken up 
and accepted by Professor Schmoller (gq. v.) in his 
opening address at a gathering at Eisenach in 
1872 of those who sympathize with the view, and 
it led to somewhat of a movement in Germany, 
and the formation in 1873 of the Verein fiir Sozial- 
Politik (Social Economic Club), an organization 
to represent their views, holding meetings almost 
annually and producing considerable literature. 
The name has passed into other countries, and in 
England and America is applied to professors 
(and they are not a few, see SOCIALISM) who in- 
cline to certain socialistic propositions. Never- 
theless, Socialists of the Chair are not Socialists. 
In Germany, especially, they stand for little more 
than an expansion of the paternal State, while 
Socialists oppose paternalism. 

Professor Schmoller, in his opening address at 
Eisenach, said: 


“The marked division of classes in the midst of existing 
society, the open war between masters and workmen, be- 
tween owners and proletarians, and the danger, still distant 
but threatening the future, of a social revolution, have for 
some years caused doubts to arise as to the truth and defini- 
tive triumph of the economic doctrines represented by the 
congress of economists; and on all sides it is questioned 
whether absolute freedom of labor and the complete abolition 
of the antiquated regulations of the Middle Ages will bring 
about that perfectly happy situation which the believers 
in laissez-faire have so enthusiastically predicted.’’ (While 
thus separating himself from the old optimism of the Man- 
chester party [Das Manchesterthum], Schmoller was careful 
to show that he did not accept the conclusion of the Social- 
ists.) ‘‘Tho by no means satisfied,’ he said, ‘‘with existing 
social conditions, and convinced of the necessity of reforms, 
we preach neither the upsetting of science nor the overthrow 
of the existing social order, and we protest against all social- 
istic experiments. All the great advances shown in history 
have been the results of the work of ages. The existing eco- 
nomic legislation, the present methods of production, the 
psychological conditions of the different classes, ought to be 
the basis of our reforming energy. We demand neither the 
abolition of industrial freedom nor the suppression of the 
wage system; but we do not wish, out of respect for abstract 
principles, to allow the most crying abuses to become daily 
worse, and to permit so-called freedom of contract to end in 
the actual exploitation of the laborer. We do not desire the 
State to advance money to working men in order that they 
may make experiments on systems inevitably destined to 
fail; but we demand that it should concern itself, in an al- 
together new spirit, with their instruction and training, and 
should see that labor is not conducted under conditions 
which must have for their inevitable effect the degradation 
of the laborer.” 


SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, THE (English): 
The Sociological Society was constituted in Nov., 
1903, by a combination of representatives of all 
departments of social investigation, as well as of 
practical interests, political, educational, philan- 
thropic, religious, etc. 

The aims of the society are scientific, educa- 
tional, and practical. It seeks to promote inves- 
tigation, and to advance education in the social 
sciences in their various aspects and applications. 
It aims at affording a common ground on which 
workers from all fields and schools concerned with 
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social phenomena may meet. Economist and 
historian, psychologist and moralist, anthro- 
pologist and archeologist, geographer and natu- 
ralist, as also physician and alienist, criminologist 
and jurist, hygienist and educationist, philan- 
thropist and social reformer, politician and cleric. 

The Sociological Society prosecutes its work 
by means customary to an efficiently organized 
learned society, namely, meetings for papers and 
discussions, the collection of relevant periodical 
and book literature, and by publications. For 
papers and discussions the society holds meet- 
ings in its rooms, 24 Buckingham St. The so- 
ciety also publishes a quarterly journal, The 
Sociological Review. 

The foreign correspondents of the society in- 
clude many of the most eminent continental and 
American sociologists. Membership is open to 
all interested in sociological studies. Secretary, 
Dr. Slaughter. Address: 24 Buckingham St., 
Strand, London, W. C. 


SOCIOLOGY (from Latin socius, a comrade, 
whence societas, society, and Greek Aéyos, reason) 
is in general the science of society. Three dis- 
tinct conceptions of the science have, however, 
prevailed. It has been conceived (1) as a mere 
coordination of the various particular social 
sciences; (2) as itself a particular science dealing 
with all social relations not considered under other 
social sciences; (3) as a science of the fundamental 
laws and general principles underlying all social 
phenomena. This is the view which obtains 
to-day with the best thinkers. It is a modern 
science. Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Hobbes, 
Locke, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Hume, Ben- 
tham, Burke, Hegel, Fourier, and others devel- 
oped many profound and valuable thoughts as 
to social principles, yet Comte (q. v.) in 1838 
first used the word sociology for the science of 
society, or social physics, as he called it, and first 
developed social principles in a systematic way, 
based, as he believed, on an induction from facts. 
He conceived of the social world as a unity, looked 
at according to his well-known analysis of the 
history of human thought, first theologically, 
then metaphysically, and lastly positively, or asa 
mere study of facts apart from all preconception. 
But Comte’s acquaintance with social facts was 
limited. Jacques Quetelet in his ‘‘Du Systéme 
Sociale ’’- (1848) and ‘‘ Physique Sociale’’ (1855) 
laid the foundations and developed the methods 
of quantitative—that is, of scientifically exact— 
studies of social phenomena. Herbert Spencer 
(q. v.) introduced the conception of evolution and 
formulated the great basic propositions of evolu- 
tionist sociology. His ‘‘ Principles of Sociology,” 
as a developed part of his synthetic philosophy, 
did not begin to appear till 1876, but most of his 
more important positions are already developed in 
hisearlier works. With wide knowledge he under- 
takes to explain the genesis of all phenomena, 
mental and natural, in accordance with a univer- 
sal law of evolution. Mr. Spencer’s social theories, 
however, have not satisfied those who believe that 
the State should assume more than the simplest 
governmental functions. Lester F. Ward (‘‘Dy- 
namic Sociology,’ vol. i., p. 218) says of Spencer: 


No man probably ever wrote as much as he has written 
without saying more that the average judgment of mankind 
could not indorse as soon as presented. . . . Paradoxical as 
it may sound, and whether it be construed as complimen- 
tary or otherwise, Mr. Spencer has too much good sense and 
too much real knowledge to build a perfect system of phi- 
losophy, 
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The biological conception of society is minutely 
carried out by the German A. Schaffle (q. v.) in 
his ‘‘Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers”’ 
(1875), and by the Belgian Guillaume de Greef in 
his ‘‘Introduction a la Sociologie’’ (1886-89). 
In the United States Lester F. Ward, in his ‘‘ Dy- 
namic Sociology’’ (1883), ‘‘The Psychic Factors 
of Civilization’’ (1893), ‘‘Pure Sociology” (1902), 
and ‘‘Applied Sociology’’ (1906), lays emphasis 
upon the self-conscious purpose of man as a con- 
trolling factor in the advanced stages of social 
evolution. His works are of special importance 
in reform because of his argument that at a cer- 
tain point the natural evolution of society passes 
over into an artificial and teleological evolution. 
Mr. Ward’s belief that society can consciously de- 
termine its own status perhaps contributes to 
socialism as truly as Mr. Spencer’s position op- 
poses socialism. At least mention should be 
made of an earlier American who, tho not using 
the term sociology, nevertheless treated sociolog- 
ical subjects with some originality and force— 
Henry C. Carey (q. v.)... He published his ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Social Science”’ in 1858-60, grouping all 
phenomena round the principle of association, 
but somewhat forcing facts to suit his own fancies 
about association. More recent writers have found 
various principles as the elementary and distinc- 
tive principle of society. Gabriel Tarde (‘‘Les Lois 
de 1’ Imitation,’’ 1890) finds it in imitation; Lud- 
wig Gumplowicz (‘‘Der Rassenkampf,” 1883, 
and ‘‘Grundriss der Sociologie,”’ 1885) finds it 
in the conflicts, amalgamations, and assimilations 
of heterogeneous ethnical groups; J. Novicow of 
Odessa (‘‘Les Luttes entre les Sociétés Hu- 
maines,”’ 1893) finds it in the variation of con- 
flict and alliance; Emile Durkheim (‘‘De la Di- 
vision du Travail Sociale,’’ 1893) finds it in a 
division of functions creating not only division, 
but solidarity, ethical and moral as well as eco- 
nomic; John S. Mackenzie (‘‘An Introduction to 
Social Philosophy,” 1870) elaborates the Platonic 
or moral-organic conception of society; Gustav 
Ratzenhofer (‘‘Wesen und Zweck der Politik,” 
1893, and ‘‘Die Sociologische Erkenntniss,”’ 
1898) and Albion W. Small (‘‘General Sociology,” 
1905) interpret society in terms of interests. 
Small has given particular attention to the 
progress of method in sociology which he says has 
been marked from Spencer to Ratzenhofer ‘‘by 
gradual shifting of effort from analogical represen- 
tation of social structures to real analysis of social 
processes.’’ Prof. F. H. Giddings first in nu- 
merous articles, and in 1896 in his ‘‘ Principles of 
Sociology,”’ held that ‘‘the original and elemen- 
tary subjective fact in society is the conscious- 
ness of kind”’ (p. 17). In later works (‘‘Elements 
of Sociology,” 1898, ‘‘Inductive Sociology,” 
rgor,and ‘‘ Descriptive and Historical Sociology,” 
1906) he derives the consciousness of kind itself 
and all other social phenomena, from the varying 
degrees of like and unlike response, by like and 
unlike individuals, to a common stimulation. 
Out of these elements are built up concerted vo- 
lition and social control, and social organization, 
the function of which is to create and maintain 
the social welfare. Such, in brief, is the develop- 
ment of sociology up to the present time. We 
shall now consider its content and main positions, 
following, for the most part, the outline of the 
last-named author. According to him descrip- 
tive sociology comes first, a knowledge of the 
facts being of necessity preliminary to their 
analysis. Society is not limited to human beings; 
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most animals are social. The associations of the 
ants, bees, and beavers are well known. Among 
mammals and birds isolated lives are rare. Some 
degree of aggregation is necessary usually to pre- 
serve life in the struggle for life. In his ‘‘The 
Ascent of Man”’ Professor Drummond has de- 
veloped the thought that the struggle for the life 
of others is a necessary concomitant of the 
struggle for life of self. Say the authors of ‘‘The 
Evolution of Sex’ (p. 279): ‘“‘The activities of 
even the lowest organisms are often distinctively 
referable to either category. ... Hardly dis- 
tinguishable at the outset, the primitive hunger 
and love become the starting’ points of diver- 
gent lines of egoistic and altruistic motion and ac- 
tivity.’”” Kropotkin emphasizes the fact played 
by the social life in animal evolution in his use of 
Brehm’s ‘‘Illustriertes Thierleben.” Aggrega- 
tion is of two kinds: genetic, or by descent from 
a common ancestor, and congregate, or by the 
coming together of individuals. The patriarchal 
theory of the origin of society supposed a genetic 
basis; the social-contract theory, a 
congregate basis. Neither is exclu- 
sively the case. External physical 
conditions, as necessity of food and 
water and protection, compel aggregation. Yet 
the evidence that close interbreeding is injurious 
is familfar and is generally accepted as conclusive. 

We come next to consider the social mind. 
This is not an abstract but a concrete thing. It 
exists only in individual minds, and yet is more 

than any individual mind; it is the 
a Phenomenon of individual minds in 

interaction. Aggregation is supple- 

mented by various processes of com- 
munication, suggestion and imitation, conflict and 
association, all constituting an interstimulation 
and responsive mind in relation with mind. In 
this process resemblances and differences are 
accentuated, like natures become aware of their 
similarity, the consciousness of kind arises, and 
assimilation begins. Like response to common 
stimulation played upon by the consciousness of 
kind becomes concerted volition and develops 
into cooperation. In animals the social mind is 
instinctive only. In the lowest men and on oc- 
casions among more highly developed men it is 
mainly instinctive and emotional, manifesting 
itself in panics, fads, crazes, mobs, revivals, 
revolutions, lynching, etc. 

The social mind acquires continuity through 
the social memory or tradition. Tradition is the 
integration of the public opinion of many genera- 
tions. Primary traditions are economic, jurid- 
ical, political, and are developed in this order. 
Secondary traditions are personal, esthetic, and 
religious. Tertiary traditions are theological, 
metaphysical, and scientific. The highest form 
of the social mind is attained through investiga- 
tion and discussion and the evolution of a rea- 
soned public opinion. 

The social organization includes the social 
composition, or groupings in which individuals or 
minor groups of individuals dwell together, and 
the social constitution, or groupings in which in- 
dividuals work or otherwise act together whether 
they dwell together or not. Social composition 
begins with the family group. Not much social 
composition is found below the birds, tho nearly 
all birds live in families. Brehm declared that 
genuine marriage could be found only among 
birds. (‘‘Thierleben,”’ bd. iv., p. 20.) 

Groups which are compen of families are 
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either ethnical, that is, composed of kindred and 
genetic; or demotic, that is, associate and civil. 
(See FaMILy.) 

The composition of demotic societies into vil- 
lages, towns, counties, states, nations, is well 
known (q. v.). This social composition is psy- 
chological rather than physical. The constitu- 
tion of society is its organization into specialized 
associations for various social ends. xamples 
are municipal governments, churches, schools, 
industrial corporations, societies, clubs, etc. In 
the tribal society composition and constitution 
are substantially identical. 

In civilized communities the constitution of 
society is like a great circle with numberless 
small circles within it. Socialists are right in 
saying that the State could do all; individualists 
are right in saying that society could get on with- 
out government; but neither is the normal de- 
velopment. The end of society is the evolution of 
the rational and spiritual personality of its mem- 
bers. Cultural associations develop this and are 
religious, educational, scientific, ethical, esthetic, 
or what is called polite society. Economic, legal, 
and political associations exist in a functional 
sense for the sake of cultural organization and 
activity. Psychologically the social constitution 
is the exact opposite of the social composition. 
It is an alliance of the like and the non-toleration 
of the unlike in each simple association, sup- 
plemented by toleration and consideration of the 

unlike in ok deat aie 
sir). torical sociology Professor Giddings 
ie ernees divides into four parts. (1) Zoogenic 
association (association of animals) 
long preceded the association of men 
and deeply affected animal life. Indeed we may 
say that association or society has been the su- 
preme element in the struggle for existence. It 
was Mr. Darwin’s dictum that ‘‘those communi- 
ties which included the greatest number of the 
most sympathetic members would flourish best ”’ 
(quoted in Drummond’s ‘‘The Ascent of Man,” 
p. 238). Kropotkin says, ‘‘Sociability is as much 
a law of nature as mutual struggle’’ (Nineteenth 
Century, 1890, p. 340). Herbert Spencer says 
of the ethical bearings of altruistic principles 
(‘‘Principles of Ethics,’’ vol. ii., p. 5): ‘‘Animal 
life of all but the lowest kinds has been main- 
tained by virtue of them. Excluding the Pro- 
tozoa, among which their operation is scarcely 
discernible, we see that, without gratis benefits to 
offspring and earned benefits to adults, life could 
not have continued.” 
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“The ant,”’ says Kropotkin, “thrives without having any 
of the ‘protective’ features which cannot be dispensed with 
by animals living an isolated life.’”’ 

In their societies parrots find infinitely more protection 
than they possibly might find in any ideal development of 
beak and claw. Horses, badly organized on the whole for 
resisting both their numerous enemies and the adverse con- 
ditions of climate, would soon have disappeared from the sur- 
face of the earth were it not for their sociable spirit. Whena 
beast of prey approaches them several studs unite at once, 
. . . and when a snowstorm rages in the steppes each stud 
keeps close together and repairs to a protected ravine... . 
Life in societies enables the feeblest insects, the feeblest birds, 
and the feeblest mammals to resist or to protect themselves 
from the most terrible birds and beasts of prey, . .. We 
maintain that under any circumstances sociability is the 
greatest advantage in the struggle for life. (Kropotkin, loc. 
cit., pp. 7-11.) 


(2) But after zoogenic comes anthropogenic 
association. There is here, however, no break. 
Society produced man rather than man society. 
The ape-like forerunner of man is social. (See 
Darwin’s ‘‘Descent of Man,’’ p. 180.) Language 
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is necessary to human A aera and society 
is necessary to language. ost evolutionary 
thought here has gone astray. Mr. Fiske argues 
that social development followed from prolonged 
infancy, but this forgets that association must 
precede prolonged infancy. The brain is the re- 
sult of association and man the creature of social 
life, rather than social life the work of man. 


* 

Mr. Lester F. Ward (in American Anthropologist, vol. viii., 
No. Fa July, 1895) also argues that ‘‘man’s erect posture is 
chiefly due to brain development,’ and that his psychologic 
evolution is to be explained largely by association. 


Such is this view of the genesis of the human 
species, in society, rather than of society from 
man, tho Mr. Giddings reminds his reader that 
the conclusions are yet merely hypothetical. 
Economic ideas, even of tools, political ideas of 
toleration and obedience and of kinship, have 
their beginnings in the animal world. Char- 
acteristic of the beginnings of human society were 
the primitive explanations and traditions of life, 
death, and causation, as animism and the ghost 
theory. 

(3) Coming now to ethnogenic associations, we 
find that self-consciousness is that which dis- 
tinguishes human from animal communities. At 
first, however, the social constitution 
is not different from the social com- 
position. The first groups were 
probably formed of family groups. 
At the same time the relations of the 
sexes may have been the loosest. The family 
relation can and probably did coexist with the 
greatest sexual irregularities, especially at the 
great gatherings and festivals. The trading and 
lending of wives was common. It is probable 
that the domestic group was simply a monoga- 
mous family, mainly the result of male jealousy 
and power, as held by Darwin and Maine; with 
polyandry and polygyny the exception. (See 
FamiLy.) The male probably often deserted the 
female with her children, and they would know 
only the mother, thus accounting for the matro- 
nymic clan. The union of hordes produces. the 
tribe, and the union of tribes an ethnic nation. 
In horde, clan, or tribe, chieftaincy can become 
hereditary; the clans are the juridical organiza- 
tion; the phratry is the religious organization 
guarding the religious tradition. Its secret so- 
cieties of medicine-men give the germs of the pro- 
fessional class; the sachems elected by clansmen 
and clanswomen are the first judges. Chieftains 
become the founders of a nobility. There results 
a feudalism (g. v.) which prepares the way for 
another system. 

In demogenic associations the social com- 
position is subordinate to a developed social 
constitution.. It has three stages. In the first 
all the energies of society are concentrated upon 
eras ie integration and defense, as in Egypt and 

abylonia; in the second there is a critical effort 
to achieve the union of personal liberty with sta- 
bility through the constructive evolution of mu- 
nicipal constitutional law. Greece failed in con- 
struction and Rome sacrificed spontaneity to 
system. This stage went on through the Middle 
Ages, the Reformation, the French and American 
Revolutions. The third stage is industrial. The 
development of the fundamental social interests 
thus reverses the order of their genesis. 

We found that there were three fundamental 
social traditions—economic, legal, and political— 
evolved in this order. But when society, build- 
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ing on these traditions, reaches the political stage 
it puts its social energies into perfecting that 
first, and then works back and per- 
fects its legal and then its economic 
life. So with the secondary tradi- 
tions of the personal or animistic, 
the esthetic and religious. When 
society has reached the political stage it has by 
no means perfected its secondary traditions, and 
therefore, in so far as it busies itself with in- 
tangible concerns, it interests itself in religion, 
then in art, then in personal interests. 

The tertiary traditions, however, follow a 
different order. In the religious-political age 
the human mind is theological; in the critical age 
it is metaphysical; only in the economic and 
spiritual age it is scientific. The stages of civili- 
zation are then military, religious, and theological ; 
liberal, legal, and metaphysical; finally, economic, 
ethical, and scientific. 

In this philosophy of history will be seen both 
the basis and the inadequacy of Comte’s trilogy 
of the theological, the metaphysical, and the 
positive; of Hegel’s conception of the evolution 
of the personality of man, disregarding the 
stages of society; and Mr. Spencer’s evolution of 
society in terms of differentiation of structures, 
and finding only two types, the military and the 
industrial. 

Ethnic societies that have reached the age of 
confederation and kingship become lawless and 
aggressive. Migration Budioaneieay result. The 
great historical races are the result of the super- 
position of races upon races, as in Egypt. 

As a result of such conquests society becomes 
mingled, sovereignty is developed, the social con- 
stitution becomes more than the social composi- 
tion, life and property become more secure than 
in nomadic days; wealth develops, trade flows to 
centers, division of labor between city and coun- 
try grows. Traders come and outdo in wealth 
the older population. The problem is to incor- 
porate, under political form, congregate societies. 
The genetic form of society gives place to the 
civil. Church and State are organized. Ethnic 
unity, however, is not lost. Territory is more 
thought of. Political integration goes on. 
Strong states absorb the weak. The community, 
too, reacts on the individual. Gradually the mil- 
itary state is outgrown. Natural selection favors 
those adapted to the dominant social character- 
istics. Selection, for example, has produced the 
American spirit, with its desire for change, its love 
of experiment, and its respect for enterprise. 
The legal and critical age is born. Voluntary 
organization, under the authority and protection 
of law, assumes endless variety. It produces 
personal liberty. There is much inherent de- 
mocracy in mere numbers. But the develop+ 
ment of liberalism disintegrates the social com- 
position. The religious-proprietary family is 
weakened. Liberalism substitutes contract for 
custom. The authority of the parent is weak- 
ened. The family becomes romantic and un- 
stable. Liberalism, too, weakens the State, but 
it increases wealth and introduces the industrial 
age. Increase of wealth multiplies population, if 

not by increasing the birth-rates, by 

Malthusian- 1ecreasing death-rates. The cor- 
Toa rected Malthusian formula is: ‘In 
any given state of industry and the 

arts population tends to increase 

faster than it is possible to raise the general 
plane of living.’’ This quickens invention and in- 
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dustrial progress beginsanew. Invention is rhyth- 
mical. Spencer is right (‘‘ Principles of piplee yy” 
vol. ii., pt. 6), as Professor Lavasseur, M. - 
mont, and Miss Brownell have shown that the 
birth-rate diminishes as individual evolution in- 
creases. This is partly the result of physiological 
changes, but mainly the result of psychological 
reasons. There is a deliberate prevention of 
births. The ‘‘preventive check’’ has come into 
general use, as in France and New England. But 
this proves not the falsity but the truth of Mal- 
thusianism. It gives indubitable proof that 
population feels the tendency to increase faster 
than it is possible to raise the general plane of 
living. _Demogenic association develops classes 
and the class struggle. Disintegration of the so- 
cial constitution shows itself in the city; savage- 
ty threatens the cities, but first private philan- 
thropy, and then communal intelligence, awaken 
ethical character and effort and check the sav- 
agery. Society thus becomes more reflectively 
self-conscious and studies more the possibilities of 
both free contract and authority. 

This leads us to the study ot explanatory 
sociology, or the consideration of social law and 


cause. The initial causes of society are physical, 
but association furthers survival and 
Cause jbappiness, and develops the con- 


scious individual and the conscious 
society. Relations and activities are 
valued, choices are made, policies 
are devised, institutions founded. Natural se- 
lection works among these. The further task of 
sociology is to discover and use the details and 
laws of these complicated processes. Society is 
often described as an organism, but it is more. It 
is essentially psychical. It is more than a mul- 
titude of individual minds. Personality is a 
unity, but it is not indivisible or undecomposable. 

Undoubtedly the individual will plays a large 
part in human life, but the question is whence 
comes the individual will. Sociology, as a science 
of natural causation and natural law, declares 
emphatically that the individual is, at least to a 
very large extent, the product of environment, in- 
cluding the social will. Manisa variable, but not 
an independent variable. The theory of natural 
rights is given up to-day by science, but there are 
norms of rights, socially necessary laws, which 
science is beginning to discover. Society is a 
psychological organization rather than a physical 
organism. Sociology then teaches that the 
struggle for life brings individual beings into a 
certain amount of aggregation; that a conscious- 
ness of kind begins in the earliest animal life; that 
the struggle for life is aided in the earliest stages 
by what Drummond calls the struggle for the life 
of others; that thus from aggregation there comes 
a more or less conscious association; that this re- 
acts upon and develops the individual; that a 
social mind is developed, and eventually ex- 
prest in social purposes and control; that there 
follows a struggle for existence between, and a 
survival of, the fittest social institutions, and 
thus we have the persistence and coexistence of 
the highest, personality and the highest social 
organization. 

Society is not a physical organism, but it is a 
psychological organization of conscious organ- 
isms. Revised by F. H. Gippincs. 


REFERENCES: F. H. Giddings’s Principles of pec 2 (1896) 
Inductive Sociology (1901), and Descriptive and Historica 
Sociology (1906); Herbert Spencer’s Principles oe Sociology 
(1876); L. F. Ward’s Dynamic Sociology (1883), The Psychic 
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Factors of Civilization (1893), Pure Sociolog 2), and 
Applied Sociology (1906); Tees Devarnen ta rhe Ascent 


of Man (1896); J. S. Mackenzie’s An Introduction to Social 
Philosophy (1890); Ross’s Social Control (1901); Small’s 
General Sociology (1905). 


SOETBEER, ADOLPH GEORGE: Statistician 
and political economist; born in Hamburg, 1814; 
taking his degree at Gottingen, entered the edu- 
cation department of the city of Hamburg, and 
later the Hamburg Deputation of Commerce, he 
became an authority on financial questions. 
Called ‘‘the father of German gold coinage,’ he 
regrets the decline in value of silver and favors 
the adoption of one gram of fine gold as an inter- 
national unit of value, the coinage of gold tobe free, 
on payment of a seniorage, but no gold coin con- 
taining less than 5.8065 grams of pure gold to be 
minted. All nations to coin silver in the ratio of 
20 to1, but its coinage not to be free. In 1872 
he became professor of political science at Gét- 
tingen. Died Oct. 23, 1892. 

Author of numerous works, he is best known 
for his tables of prices. 


SOLVAY, ERNEST, AND THE SOLVAY IN- 
STITUTE: Founder of the Solvay Institute at 
Brussels, Belgium; born in Brabant, 1838; manu- 
facturer and inventor; he has made a fortune in 
the manufacturing of soda by a new process, being 
often spoken of as the Soda King. He has in- 
troduced various industrial betterment features 
into his factories, and founded (1901) and en- 
dowed the Solvay Institute, in Brussels, a large 
and well-equipped institute devoted to all forms 
of sociological research. He had previously 
founded an institute of physiology, and has been 
a large benefactor of the University of Brussels. 
He has received many honors from the State, and 
was elected senator, as a Liberal, in 1893 and 
1897. Address: Solvay Institute, Leopold Park, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


SOMERSET, LADY HENRY: Daughter of 
Earl Somers of Eastnor Castle, Herefordshire; 
president of British Woman’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation; born in London, 1851. She was married 
in 1872 to Lord Henry Somerset, the second son 
of the Duke of Beaufort. 

For some years Lady Henry was often at court, 
and a leader in the fashionable society of London, 
but this position was not congenial to her tastes. 

Leaving London in the year 1878 for one of her 
father’s beautiful country places, she remained 
there for many years in comparative retirement 
with herson. In 1884 Lord Somers died, leaving 
Lady Henry Somerset heir to Eastnor Castle, 
Somers Town (London), and Reigate. The re- 
sponsibility of administering an estate involving 
a tenancy of more than one hundred thousand per- 
sons deeply imprest the mind of Lady Henry 
Somerset, and in a crisis hour she seemed to hear 
a voice saying to her: ‘‘Act as tho God were and 
thou shalt know He is.”” This was the turning- 
ae of her destiny, for she renounced society, 

roke away from her former relationships at the 
cost of criticism and alienation, and went with 
her son to Eastnor Castle, 100 miles from London, 
where for five years she lived among her tenantry 
without comradeship of any kind save as Chris- 
tian workers, whom she invited, came and went 
from time to time. She built chapels, hired 
missionaries, held meetings for the miners in 
Wales near where she had spent some years of her 
married life, and in every way improved the con- 
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dition of those dependent uponher. Mrs. Hannah 
Whitall Smith, an American lady and a leader in 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, came 
to Eastnor by invitation, and from her Lady 
Henry Somerset heard the history of the crusade 
in Ohio, the organized movement which followed 
it, and the wide sweep of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. By Mrs, Smith’s 
request, Lady Somerset consented to accept the 
presidency of the British Woman’s Temperance 
Association, which had been founded as the result 
of a visit made by Mother Stewart to Great Brit- 
ain in 1876. This was in 1890. In 1891 Lady 
Henry, with Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, came by 
invitation to the first convention of the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in Boston, 
Mass., presided over by Miss Frances E. Willard. 
She was so deeply imprest by the White Ribbon 
women and their work that she remained six 
months in America, being associated with Miss 
Willard in the editorship of the Union Signal, 
the organ of the women’s White Ribbon move- 
ment. 

In April, 1891, Lady Henry Somerset returned 
to London. In August of that year Miss Willard 
lost her mother and went to Eastnor Castle. By 
their united efforts the British Woman’s Tem- 
perance Association was reconstructed on the 
lines of the modern temperance movement as il- 
lustrated in the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the central idea of which is to 
correlate the temperance movement with other 
reforms such as the enfranchisement of women, 
the labor movement, the social purity movement, 
all of which are inextricably intertwined with the 
temperance reform itself. 

In the previous year, 1892, Lady Henry had 
assumed the editorship of a London paper called 
The Woman’s Herald, but in 1894 the name was 
changed to The Woman’s Signal. It is now the 
leading woman’s paper of Great Britain in the 
world of philanthropy and reform. 

Lady Somerset is strongly opposed to all or- 
ganizations and declarations in which “‘ profession 
mocks performance.’’ She has more and more 
connected herself with the labor movement and 
with a practical ‘‘Christian socialism.” 

Frances E. WILiArp. 


SOUTH AFRICA, including Cape Colony, Natal, 
Orange River Colony, the Transvaal, Rhode- 
sia, Swaziland, Basutoland, and Bechuanaland, 
comprizes one of the largest and most impor- 
tant portions, having 1,313,000 sq. m., com- 
pared with 1,766,000 in India, 2,972,000 in Aus- 
tralia (commonwealth), 3,653,000 in Canada, and 
an estimated population of not under 7,000,000 
(white, 1,135,016), compared with 294,000,000 in 
India, 4,000,000 in Australia (commonwealth), 
and 5,000,000 in Canada. 

(For all statistics, dates of acquisition, etc., see 
BritisH EMPIRE, p. 131.) 

The office of High Commissioner in and for 
South Africa was created in 1878. He is also 
governor of Basutoland, administers the protec- 
torates of Bechuanaland, Swaziland, and Rho- 
desia, and represents the crown in all extra- 
colonial South African matters. A customs 
convention of the four colonies met in 1906 and 
arranged for increase of duties with preferential 
rates for all portions of the British Empire grant- 
ing preferential rates to South Africa. South 
Africa has large industrial possibilities, important 
mineral resources, and vast undeveloped territo- 
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ries. It had in 1906 1,789 miles of railway with 
644 miles under construction. 

It has, however, had serious social problems, 
primarily those concerning the employment of 
Chinese labor (for which see CHINESE LABOR IN 
Soutrn Arrica), and the political and constitu- 
tional troubles growing out of the Boer War. 
There has been much complaint about the lack of 
self-government, which is, however, now being 
gradually granted. The critics of the British 
Government’s policy in the Boer War claimed 
that it was an unjust and inhuman war, in the 
interests of grasping British capitalists owning 
the mines in the Transvaal, who demanded and 
got the British Government to back up unjust de- 
mands from the Boer Government. The defend- 
ers of the war argued that the Boer Government 
had not and would not treat its British subjects 
with fairness; taxed them without granting them 
representation; refused them enfranchisement 
and suffrage; and that a government conducted 
on such antiquated and narrow ideas as those of 
the Boers, and which would not listen to reason or 
equity, must be forced to be just and progressive. 
To-day in the Transvaal the main parties are the 
Progressives, which represent the capitalists; the 
Independents, who oppose Chinese labor and 
claim to represent ‘‘Transvaal liberalism’”’; the 
Het Volk, or Boer Party, and the Labor Party. 
The government has recognized politically no 
difference between Britons and Boers, with uni- 
versal male suffrage on the basis of one man one 
vote. The exports and imports of the Transvaal 
are greater than all the rest of South Africa com- 
bined. If the labor and racial problems be solved 
as they are now promised to be solved, South 
Africa is believed to have a very large future. 


SOVEREIGNS OF INDUSTRY, THE: This 
was an order established in New England Jan. 6, 
1872, to develop cooperative stores for the work- 
ing classes similar to the cooperative movement 
started by the Grange (gq. v.). Its leaders were 
William Earle and John Orvis. Many stores 
were started and much interest was taken, but 
the stores, which were to sell at cost, were under- 
sold and run out by competition. Later they in- 
troduced the Rochdale system advocated from 
the first by Mr. Orvis, but it was too late, and the 
order failed about 1879, tho a few stores survived. 
(See COOPERATION.) 


SOVEREIGNTY in political science Professor 
Burgess (‘‘Political Science and Constitutional 
Law’’) defines as ‘‘original, absolute, unlimited 
universal power over the individual subject and 


over all associations of subjects.’’ Jellink defines 
it as ‘obligation through its own will.”’ It is the 
most essential principle of the State. (For the 


development of the idea of sovereignty, and the 
views of it held by different writers, see articles 
PoLiticaAL ScIENCE and STATE.) Sovereignty, 
according to most modern writers, though not all, 
is based upon force. ‘‘The one thing that char- 
acterizes the State is coercive power” (Leroy 
Beaulieu, ‘“‘The Modern State’’). ‘Force is an 
absolutely essential element of all laws whatever ’”’ 
(James Fitzjames Stephen, “Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity’’). ‘‘ Penal sanction is the essence 
of law” (John Stuart Mill, ‘‘ Utilitarianism ’’). 
““Let the edifice of law be as moral and effectual 
as you will, its foundation is the force of the com- 
munity’ (Goldwin Smith, ‘‘Essays on Questions 
of the Day’’). 
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Other thinkers, however, deny this. Blunt- 
schli distinguishes between force and power. 
Woodrow Wilson calls sovereignty ‘‘a catalogue 
of influences.’’ Lieber calls it ‘“‘the sense and 
sentiment of the community.’’ Hume says that 
overnment is founded on opinion, and ‘‘that 
orce is always on the side of the governed.’’ 
Austin says, ‘‘The monarch is superior to the gov- 
erned . . . toan indefinite tho limited extent.”’ 
(For the relation of sovereignty to liberty, see 
STATE.) 


SPAHR, CHARLES B.: Editor, economist; 
born 1860 in Columbus, Ohio; graduated at Am- 
herst College in 1881. During the years 1884-85 
he studied in Germany, at Leipsic. On his re- 
turn to America he became editorial writer on 
The Outlook, a position he held until his death. 
Besides this, from 1889 to 1891 he was on the 
editorial staff of the Commercial Advertiser. In 
1890 was made lecturer on taxation and the dis- 
tribution of wealth at Columbia University. He 
wrote various articles and essays on the taxation 
of labor, the single tax, etc. He died in 1904. 
Author: ‘‘The Present Distribution of Wealth 
in the United States’’; ‘‘America’s Working Peo- 
ples 


SPAIN: A monarchy of Europe. Area, in- 
cluding the Balearic and Canary Islands with 
smaller possessions on the north coast of Africa, 
194,783. Population in 1900, 18,618,086, or 
96.7 per square mile. The principal cities are: 
Madrid, 539,835 inhabitants; Barcelona, 533,000; 
Valencia, 213,530; Seville, 148,315; Malaga, 130,- 
tog; Murcia, 111,539; Cartagena, 99,871. 

There were in 1905: Marriages, 136,947; births, 
669,765; deaths, 491,372; surplus of births, 178,- 
393. In rgo01 there were 56,906 emigrants; 1905, 
126,067; chiefly to Brazil, Uruguay, and Ar- 
gentina. 

The State and national religion of Spain is the 
Roman Catholic, to which practically all inhabi- 
tants belong with the exception of 6,654 Protes- 
tants, 9,645 Rationalists, 402 Jews, and 13,175 
not stated. The Church is supported by the 
State at an annual expense of about 41,000,000 
pesetas. There are in all 10,630 monks and 
40,000 nuns. Vast amounts of property are in 
the hands of the Church. 

Education is on a low level, altho some prog- 
tess has been made since 1860 when 75.3 per cent 
of the population were illiterate; the percentage 
in 1889 was 68.1 per cent. In 1902 a law was 
passed for a closer inspection of all schools, and 
a regular system of supervision was introduced. 
The annual expenditure for 25,340 public primary 
and grammar schools and 1,617,314 pupils was 
in 1901 about 25,000,000 pesetas or francs. 
There were also 6,181 private schools—mostly 
belonging to monastic orders—with 344,380 pu- 
pils. Each of the 49 provinces is required to 
have a secondary school or “‘institution,’”’ which 
prepares for the universities, of which there are 
9 with 16,000 students. The government sup- 
ports also a number of technical and professional 
schools. Its total expense for educational pur- 
poses was 43,122,259 pes. in 1903. 

The occupations of Spain are chiefly agricul- 
tural, since 79.65 per cent of the total area is 
classed as productive, divided between farming 
vineyards, olive culture, meadows, and fruits. 
The soil is divided among a large number of pro- 
prietors, 3,426,083. 
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Mining is of considerable importance, since Spain is rich 

in minerals; 93,375 workmen were employed 

J in 1904 in 1,869 mining concessions. The 

Industries total value of the mineral output was 170,- 

56,511 pesetas; the principal items were: 

ioe, ores and pyrites, 42,793,335; Cuprous 

iron pyrites, 41,467,289; coal, 28,099,625; argentiferous lead 
ore, 27,885,347. 

Cotton manufactures use about 68,300 looms with 2,614,- 
500 spindles. Silk manufacturers produced (1900-1) 700,- 
ooo kilograms of raw silk; 30,000 tons of cork are manufac- 
tured annually. 

The commerce of Spain is not extensive since the loss of 
her West Indian colonies. In 1905 the imports amounted 
to 884,808,644 pes., chiefly stone, minerals, glassware, and 
pottery; drugs, cotton, grain, sugar, and other food products; 
the exports to 1,018,387,334, chiefly minerals, metals, food 
products, and wine—103,008,188 pes. Imports were chiefly 
from Great Britain, France, and the U. S.; exports chiefly to 
Great Britain, France, and Cuba. 

The merchant navy of Spain consisted in'1905 of 449 steam- 
ers with 434,846 tons net, and 541 sailing vessels with 8s5,- 
583 tons net. 


The Constitution of Spain dates from June 
30, 1876. It provides for a hereditary king or 
queen; a parliament called Cortes, with a Senate 
and Congress, equal in authority. In the former 
there are 360 members; 180 are appointed for 
life, hereditary, or become members by virtue 
of wealth; 180 are elected, and must be renewed 
one half every five years. The Congress is 
elected, one member to every 50,000 of the pop- 

labios Their pisent pamper is 

+42. 400; they cannot take offices, pen- 

Constitution sions, or salaries. The only remu- 

neration members of Parliament re- 

ceive is free transportation. According to the 

law of June 26, 1890, all male Spaniards, twenty- 

five years old, citizens of a municipality for two 
years, in full civil rights, may vote. 

The king with nine cabinet ministers is the 
executive of the country; his person is invio- 
lable. 

Many changes in the ministry have taken place 
the last few years, owing to an agitation to in- 
troduce bills for ‘‘civil marriages’’ and for sep- 
aration of State and Church. 

The finances of Spain are in a favorable con- 
dition, apart from the public debt. 


The revenue is chiefly from direct and indirect taxes, 
stamp duties, government monopolies, and income from 
State estates. It amounted in 1906 to 1,010,337,296 pese- 
tas; the expenditure to 968,856,760—chiefly for public debt, 
army and navy. The public debt in 1906 amounted to 
9,478,062,148, the interest for which in 1907 was estimated 
to be 389,012,752 pes.; that is, about 20 pes. charge per head 
per annum, and over soo pes, capital debt per head. 

Railways had a length of 9,190 miles in 1906, and are all 
in private possession. The postal service had 3,902 offices; 
receipts, 25,924,823 pes.; expenses, 8,953,727; surplus, 16,- 
971,096. Telegraph lines had a length of 20,100 miles in 
1904 with 47,400 miles of wire, and 1,645 offices. 

Army and Navy.—Military service is compulsory, but in 
the form of conscription rather than of universal service. 
The army is in a transitive stage, and numbered an effective 
peace strength of 80,000 in 1903, with about 40,000 men de- 
tailed in skeleton formations, fortresses, etc. 


The navy numbers 16,700 men of all ranks and 
9,000 marines. The Cortes passed bills in 1905 
for a greatly enlarged navy. 
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This has but scarcely begun in Spain. A So- 
cialist agitation began in 1882, but was anarchist 
rather than true socialism. This element, how- 
ever, is disappearing, and a somewhat true So- 
cialist Party has been developed. In 1893 it cast 
7,000 votes, and in 1905, 23,000, a decrease from 
the vote of 1t904—29,000. The party has no 
representative in the Cortes, but has elected 50 
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councilors in 22 towns or cities. The leading 
Spanish Socialist is a councilor of Madrid. 
There are 7 Socialist weeklies, the leading one, 
El Socialista, of Madrid. The most powerful 
Socialist society, however, is the General Fed- 
eration of Trade- Unions, composed of 253 unions 
with 34,537 members. 

“There are reported 140 cooperative societies 
in Spain, of which too are in a national union. 
Their entire annual trade is $80,000. Most of 
these are distributive, but there are also coopera- 
tive brickmakers, upholsterers, shoemakers, and 
cotton-spinners. 

The revolt against the Vatican has spread to 
Spain, and the government is promoting an As- 
sociations Bill which seeks to define the exact 
position of the Church in regard to the State. 

The Church realizes that it must do something. 
Led by the Bishop of Madrid, several Spanish 
bishops are organizing classes and courses of 
social studies for their priests, so that they can 
lead a social-reform movement. Unions of work- 
ing people, under the guidance of the Church, 
are being formed in the industrial centers, and 
in some rural sections. Rural and other coop- 
erative societies are being agitated. A Catholic 
magazine has been started to direct the move- 
ment. 

REFERENCES: Statesman’s Year Book; History of Modern 

Spain, M. A. S. Hume (new ed., 1906); Spain’s Economic 

Advance (articles in Review of Reviews, American, Nov., 


1905); Present and Future of Spain (article in International, 
June, 1903). 


SPARGO, JOHN: Socialist and reformer; born 
in Cornwall, England, in 1876. Starting out asa 
nonconformist minister, his interest in social 
questions and the Labor movement led him to 
leave the ministry; working at first as a granite- 
cutter, he has been in turn Labor leader, settle- 
ment worker, lecturer, and journalist. He was 
for six or seven years on the executive council of 
the English Social Democratic Federation. In 
1900 he came to this country ‘‘to escape having 
to go to the House of Commons,”’ politics being 
exceedingly distasteful to him. He was one of 
the founders and editors of The Comrade, an 
artistic Socialist monthly. He has served on the 
national committee of the Socialist Party and 
lectured for it extensively. He is now an editorial 
contributor to several journals and is a prolific 
writer on art, socialism, and kindred topics. 
Among his works are: ‘‘The Bitter Cry of the 
Children’’; ‘‘The Socialists: Who They Are and 
What They Stand For’’; ‘‘Socialism: A Study and 
Interpretation of Socialist Principles’’; ‘‘Art, 
Life, and Freedom’’; ‘‘Capitalist and Laborer.”’ 
Address: Yonkers, N. Y. 


SPARTACUS, by birth a Thracian, perhaps 
of royal stock, served in the Roman army, but 
is said to have deserted and to have been cap- 
tured and made a gladiator. In 73 B.c. he, with 
a band of fellow gladiators, broke out of a train- 
ing-school at Capua, and taking refuge on Mt. 
Vesuvius, rallied round him thousands of slaves. 
He defeated Claudius, sent against him with 
3,000 men, and also Varenius and others, and, 
last of all, Manlius with 20,000 men. Spartacus 
tried to lead his forces out of Italy, but they would 
not go. Division arose, and Crassus finally con- 
quered them. Spartacus fell in battle, and 6,000 
of his followers were crucified on the road from 
Rome to Capua. 


Spence 
State 


SPENCE, CATHARINE HELEN: Authoress and 
economic writer; president of the Effective Voting 
League of South Australia, and vice-president 
of National Council of Women. Born Melrose, 
Scotland, Oct. 31, 1825; arrived in South Aus- 
tralia 1839. Since 1859 the main interest of her 
life has been electoral reform on the Hare-Spence 
system of ate er representation or effective 
voting, and she has lectured extensively on these 
themes in Australia and in the United States and 
Canada. She has also interested herself in chil- 
dren of the State. Member of the State Chil- 
dren’s Council; member of the Destitute Board; 
president of Woman’s Cooperative Clothing Fac- 
tory. Held a commission from the South Aus- 
tralian Government to inquire into educational, 
constitutional, and electoral laws, the manage- 
ment of benevolent institutions, and question of 
bimetallic currency. She has written extensively 
for the South Australian press since 1878, in The 
Register, Fraser's Magazine, Cornhill, Harper’s, 
Melbourne Review, Victorian Review, The Centen- 
nial, etc. - Authoress of many novels and works, 
including ‘‘The Laws We Live Under,”’ with chap- 
ters on elementary political economy and duties 
of citizens. Address: Aveland Avenue, North 
Norwood, Adelaide, South Australia. 
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SPENCE, THOMAS: A London _ bookseller 
who advocated the ‘“‘parochializing’”’ of land 
“so that there shall be no more nor other land- 
lords in the whole country than the parishes.” 
In 1775 he read a paper on land nationalization 
before the Philosophical Society in Newcastle, 
and was thereupon expelled from the society; 
he was also prosecuted by the government for 
selling seditious literature. Among other re- 
forms he advocated a kind of phonography. His 
Newcastle paper has been republished by the 
modern English Socialists. 


SPENCE, HON. WILLIAM GUTHRIE: Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Darling, New South Wales, 
since 1901; president of the Australian Workers’ 
Union since 1886; born Orkney, 1846; elected to 
Legislature of New South Wales for Cabar, 1898- 
1901. Secretary and organizer of Amalgamated 
Miners’ Association for sixteen years. Address: 
Parliament House, Melbourne. 


SPENCER, HERBERT, was born at Derby, 
England, in 1820. His father was a school- 
master of original character and strong views. 
The boy was delicate and backward in early 
studies; was placed in 1833 under the care of his 
uncle, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, of Hinton, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, but of 
somewhat radical views, and a vigorous advocate 
of social reforms. In 1837 Herbert Spencer was 
articled to a civil engineer, and worked on the 
London & Birmingham Railway. In 1845, how- 
ever, he moved to London and began his literary 
career. In 1842 he had already written, in the 
Nonconformist, a series of papers on ‘‘The Proper 
Sphere of Government.’’ From 1848 to 1852 he 
wrote on the Economist, and in 1850 published 
his ‘‘Social Statics,’’ the radicalism and brilliancy 
of which gained him friends like Huxley (q. v.) 
and George Eliot. In 1855 appeared his ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,’”’ by many considered his 
greatest work. Already interested in the unity 
of sciences and in the evolutionary philosophy, he 
projected in 1859 an entire system of philosophy, 
to the development of which, in volumes on dif- 
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ferent portions of the subject, he has directed his 
life. ‘‘First Principles’? appeared in 1862; ‘‘The 
Principles of Biology”’ (2 vols.) ; ‘‘The Principles of 
Psychology”’ (2 vols.) ; ‘‘The Principles of Sociol- 
ogy’’(3 vols.) ;‘‘The Principles of Ethics”’ (2 vols.) 
have followed at different periods; the last volume 
of the ‘‘ Principles of Sociology”’ only appeared in 
1896. In all these works he argues, with large 
learning and great ability, that all phenomena of 
matter and of mind, all motion and all force, pro- 
ceed on a law of gradual development, from the 
general to the particular, from a simple homo- 
geneous uniformity to a complex heterogeneous 
multiformity. This evolution proceeds, he argues, 
on laws of natural struggle for existence, of 
natural selection, and the resultant survival of 
the fittest. The same general principles he has 
worked out on many detached subjects, in his 
‘‘The Data of Ethics’ a part of his ‘‘ Principles of 
Ethics’”’ (1879), ‘‘Education”’ (1861), ‘The Study 
of Sociology”? (1872), ‘‘Descriptive Sociology”’ 
(1873-78), “‘Justice’’ (1891)—several essays in 
which he bitterly attacks the Socialist tendencies 
of the day. ‘“The Coming Slavery,’’ ‘‘The Great 
Political Superstition,’’ ‘‘The Sins of Legislators,” 
‘“‘The New Toryism,” have been collected under 
the title of ‘‘Man vs. The State.’’ Died Dec. 8, 
1903. 

(For a discussion of Mr. Spencer’s sociological 
views, see articles EvoLUTION and SOcIALISM.) 
Mr. Spencer has advocated his views with such 
power that he is sometimes called the philosopher 
of the century; but his influence is to-day dis- 
tinctly waning in university circles, while his late 
utterances in ‘‘Justice,’’ disowning his former 
position taken in ‘‘Social Statics,” chap. viii., 
1st ed., that equity does not allow private prop- 
erty in land, has much hurt his influence among 
the masses. His present view is that, tho abso- 
lute equity does not allow private property in 
land, to nationalize land without compensation 
would be wrong, since society has allowed private 
ownership, and that, with compensation, to 
nationalize land would do no good. In his ‘‘So- 
cial Statics,’’ however, he asked, How long it took 
a wrong to grow into a right? 

Many writers, like Huxley and Ritchie, have 
accused Spencer of inconsistency in seeing the 
necessity of the subordination of the part to the 
whole in the bodily organism, but not in the social 
organism (see EvoLuTion); but he remains a 
stedfast foe of all steps even tending toward 
socialism. (See INDIVIDUALISM.) The general 
fundamental proposition of his individualism he 
has thus stated: 

The sphere of existence into which we are thrown not 
affording room for the unrestrained activity of all, and yet 
all possessing, in virtue of their constitutions, similar claims 
to such unrestrained activity, there is no course but to ap- 
portion out the unavoidable restraint equally. Wherefore, 
we arrive at the general proposition that every man may 
claim the fullest liberty to exercise his faculties compatible 


with the possession of like liberty by every other man (H. 
Spencer, “‘Social Statics,’’ chap. iv.). 


SPOILS SYSTEM: This is the name usually 
given to the custom of considering the bestowal 
of public offices, by the party in power, on the 
partizans of the party as a reward for service to 
the party in elections, etc. It develops rings, 
bosses, and corruption. (For further consider- 
ation of it, see CrvrL-SERVICE REFORM.) 


STANDARD OF COMFORT: Many men be- 
lieve that wages depend on the standard of 
comfort of the class of men receiving the wages. 
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They argue that if wages fall materially below 
what will enable men to maintain their ‘‘stand- 
ard of comfort,” they will usually strike or agi- 
tate in some way for higher wages; that, on the 
other hand, if wages are high enough to maintain 
their standard of living, they will remain usually 
content; and therefore, that the way to raise 
wages is to raise the standard of comfort, while 
all that tends to make living cheaper tends, other 
things being equal, to lower wages. (For a full 
discussion of this, see ErcHt-HourR MovEMENT; 
also ExPENDITURE; WAGES.) 


STANTON, ELIZABETH, née CADY: Woman 
suffragist and lecturer; born Johnstown, N. Y., 
1815. In 1840 she married Henry B. Stanton, 
reformer, author, and state senator. Attending 
the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in London 
she met Lucretia Mott. Till 1847 she resided in 
Boston, Mass., then removed to Seneca Falls, 
N. Y.; in 1848 she signed with Lucretia Mott the 
call to the first Woman’s. Rights Convention, 
which met July 17, 1848. She devoted her life 
to this cause, addressing meetings, attending leg- 
islative hearings, and circulating petitions in the 
United States, Great Britain, and» France. She 
canvassed Kansas in 1867, and Michigan in 1874. 
President of the National Association till 1892, 
and president of the first International Council 
of Women, held at Washington in 1888. Died 
in 1902. 


STATE, THE: The State, says Professor 


Burgess (‘‘Political Science and Constitutional © 


Law,”’ vol. i., p. 51), is “‘a particular portion of 
mankind viewed as an organized unit.’ With 
this general definition in mind we shall in this 
article briefly trace the development of the 
ideal of the State. (For actual historical de- 
velopment of organized society, see articles 
SocroLocy; Primitive Property; and Famity.) 

The conception of the State which first pre- 
vailed in Asia and also in Greece recognized it 
as a natural part of the world, and, like the 
world, the gift of the gods. The Asiatic kings 
claimed to rule by right divine, and usually to 
be descended from the gods. The Greek city- 
State was considered of divine origin. The State 
represented to them the moral order of the world, 
in which human nature fills its end. The State 
was not a machine, but an end in itself. 


Plato says (‘‘De Rep.,”’ v., p. 462): ‘‘The best State is that 
which approaches most nearly to the condition of the individ- 
ual. Ifa part of the body suffers, the whole body feels the 
hurt and sympathizes altogether with the part affected.” 
Aristotle declares that ‘“‘man is by nature a political animal,”’ 
and says (‘‘Pol.,”’ iii., 9, § 14) the State is ‘‘the association of 
clans and village communities in a complete and self-sufficing 
life.’ ‘‘The State,’’ he says (‘‘Pol.,”’ i., 2, § 8), ‘‘comes into 
being for the sake of mere life, but exists for the sake of the 
good life.” The Greek State is allinall. (See ATHENS.) 


The Roman ideal follows Greek models, but 
with the Roman genius for jurisprudence con- 
ceives of law as the creature of the State, and 
the State as based on the assent of the people. 
Cicero (‘‘De Rep.,” i., 26) says the State is ‘‘the 
people organized.’’ In the Middle Ages we have 
Greek ideals, Roman jurisprudence, Germanic 
personal liberty, all blending with Christian 
teachings. Both Church and State are conceived 
as coming from God. Which is supreme? This 
is the problem of the Middle Ages. We have 
also attempts, characteristically based on the 
Bible precedent of the covenant of King David 
with the elders of Israel, to show that the State 
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rests on the consent of the people. We have 
finally Saxon love of personal liberty, placing the 
individual as the center and not the State, giving 
the germs of constitutional government. Feud- 
alism, with its personal element, its homage and 
service, is the characteristic form. Gradually 
from this develops the centralized State, and 
Machiavelli at the beginning of modern times 
céncerns himself with the policy of kings. Bodin 
sees in the State ‘‘a right government, with 
sovereign power, of several households and their 
common possessions.’”’ Grotius calls the State 
“‘the complete union of free men who join them- 
selves together for the purpose of enjoying law 
and for the sake of public welfare.” This is the 
transition to the contract theory. With Protes- 
tantism and the dawn of modern freedom the in- 
dividual is sovereign. The State is a compact 
between sovereign individuals. With Hobbes, 
however, individuals have contracted with each 
other to give over their rights to some sovereign 
power, and henceforth, having given over their 
rights, must absolutely obey the sovereign. He 
says (‘‘Leviathan,”’ Morley ed., p. 84): 

_ The State is established by a covenant of every man with 
every man in such manner as if every man should say to every 
man, “I authorize and give up my right of governing myself 
to this man or to the assembly of men on this condition, that 
those give up their right to him and authorize all his actions 
in like manner.”’ This done, the multitude so united in one 
person is called a commonwealth, in Latin civitas. This is 
the generation of that great ‘‘leviathan,’”’ or rather, to speak 
more reverently, of that ‘‘mortal God”’ to which we owe, 
under the immortal God, our peace and defense.” 


With Locke the State is also the result of a 
contract, but the individuals retain their sover- 
eignty and we have constitutional government, 
and the people can judge the king. Rousseau 
carries the doctrine of individual sovereignty, of 
the social contract, and of natural rights to their 
logical extremes, and leads us to the French 
Revolution. (See Natura Ricuts.) In Amer- 
ica the same doctrine has led to the various bills 
of right and the limitation of government to that 
which the people expressly allow the government 
to do in their charters and constitution. The 
result is the tying of the hands of legislation by 
the dead hand of constitutions framed for other 
days and only with the greatest difficulty to be 
changed. (See CONSTITUTION and ConsTITU- 
TIONALISM.) 

Revolting from the results of the French Revo- 
lution, the historical school denied that the State 
was in any such sense the result of a contract. 
Savigny (‘‘System des rém. Richts,”’ i., p. 22) 
calls the State “‘the bodily form of the spiritual 
community of the nations,” or ‘‘the organic mani- 
festation of the nation.’’ Burke says (‘‘Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France’’): 


Society is indeed a contract. Subordinate contracts for 
objects of mere occasional interest may be dissolved at pleas- 
ure. But the State ought not to be considered as nothing 
better than a partnership agreement in a trade of pepper and 
coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such low concern, to be 
taken up fora little temporary interest, and to be dissolved by 
the fancy of the parties. It is to be looked upon with other 
reverence, because it is not a partnership in things subser- 
vient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and 
perishable nature. It is a partnership in all science, a part- 
nership in all art, a partnership in every virtue and in all per- 
fection. As the ends of such partnership cannot be obtained 
in many generations, it becomes a partnership not only be- 
tween those who are living but between those who are living, 
and those who are dead, and those who are to be born. Each 
contract in each particular state is but a clause in the great 
primeval contract of eternal society. 


Buckle strives to explain the State by a con- 
sideration of the forces of nature. The Germans 


State 
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have developed a more ideal conception of the 
State. Kant calls it ‘‘a collective being’”’ 
(‘‘Werke, ed. Rosenkranz,’’ vii., 197). Hegel 
says: ‘‘The State is the realization of the moral 
idea. It is the moral spirit as substantial will.”’ 
Bluntschli, uniting the German idealism and the 
modern historical view, says (‘The Theory of the 
State,” tr., bk. i., chap. i.): ‘‘The State is a com- 
bination or association of men, in the form of 
government and governed on a definite territory, 
united together into a moral organized masculine 
personality; or, more shortly, the State is the 
politically organized national person of a definite 
country.’”’ The present tendency in England 
and America is to discard all abstract theories of 
natural rights and to ask what is the actual con- 
tent of the State idea. Hence Professor Bur- 
gess’s definition, as quoted above, ‘‘A particular 
portion of mankind viewed as an organized unit.” 


Bluntschli finds as necessary to the concept of a State 
(1) a number of men, (2) a fixt territory, (3) unity, mainly 
developed by history, (4) an organic nature, (5) a moral and 
spiritual character, (6) a masculine personality. He says, 
“The highest conception of the State—which, however, has 
not yet been realized—is humanity organized.” 


Professor Burgess (‘‘ Political Science and Com- 
parative Constitutional Law,”’ vol. i.) 


considers as ‘‘the peculiar characteristics of the organization 
which we call the State’’ (1) that it is all-comprehensive. 
“Its organization embraces all persons, natural or legal, and 
all associations of persons.’’ (2) It is exclusive. ‘‘ Political 
science and public law do not recognize the existence of an 
imperium in imperto.”’ (3) It is permanent. ‘‘It does not 
lie within the power of men to create it to-day and destroy it 
to-morrow, as caprice may move them.”’ (4) The State is 
sovereign. ‘‘ This is its most essential principle.” 


Concerning sovereignty Professor Burgess says: 


TI understand by it original, absolute, unlimited, universal 
power over the individual subject and over all associations of 
subjects. This is a proposition from which most of the 
publicists down to the most modern period have labored hard 
to escape. It has appeared to them to contain the destruc- 
tion of individual liberty and individual rights. . . . They 
do not sufficiently distinguish the State from the government. 
They see the danger to individual liberty of recognizing an 
unlimited power in the government, and they immediately 
conclude that the same danger exists if the sovereignty of the 
State be recognized. . . . The unlimited sovereignty of the 
State is not hostile to individual liberty, but is its source and 
support. Deprive the State, either wholly or in part, of the 
power to determine the elements and the scope of individual 
liberty, and the results must be that each individual will 
make such determination, wholly or in part, for himself; that 
the determinations of different individuals will come into con- 
flict with each other, and that those individuals only who 
have power to help themselves will remain free, reducing the 
rest to personal subjection. . . . No State has made liberty 
so full and general as the modern national popular State. 
Now the modern national popular State is the most perfectly 
and undisputedly sovereign organization of the State which 
the world has yet attained. 


Concerning the forms of the State Aristotle 
found three primitive forms, monarchy, aristoc- 
racy, and ‘“‘polity.’”’ He uses democracy only 
in a bad sense, the three perversions of the State 
being with him tyranny, oligarchy, and democ- 


racy or ochlocracy. Others have added ‘‘the 
mixed State.’”’ (See PoLiticaLt ScIENCE.) 
STATE RIGHTS: From 1789 to 1870 the 


question of state rights, or the question of the 
rights of the respective states of the United States 
in reference to the federal government, was a 
burning question. (For a discussion of the his- 
tory, see CENTRALIZATION; also CONSTITUTION.) 
In 1830 occurred the celebrated debate between 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Hayne upon this question, 
and South Carolina claimed the right of nullifi- 
cation. This led eventually to secession and the 
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war of 1861-65, which settled the doctrine, in 
most respects, at least, against the believers in 
state sovereignty if not in state rights. 

Says Mr. James Bryce (‘‘ American Common- 
wealth,”’ 1st ed., chap. xxxvi.): 


What, then, do the rights of a state now include? Every 
right or power of a government except: 

The right of secession (not abrogated in terms, but ad- 
mitted since the war to be no longer claimable. It is express- 
ly negatived in the recent constitutions of several Southern 
states). 

Powers which the constitution withholds from the states 
(including that of intercourse with foreign governments). 

Powers which the constitution expressly confers on the 
federal government. 


STATISTICS: The science of statistics, strictly 
speaking, has no more place in an encyclopedia of 
social reform than a discussion of grammar or 
arithmetic. Yet statistics are not only so con- 
tinually used in social reform discussion, but so 
frequently misused, that a brief statement of the 
generally accredited correct use of statistics seems 
practically necessary. So important indeed are 
statistics in social study that Professor Marshall 
has called statistics the straw out of which the 
economist has to make his bricks. (‘‘Evidence to 
the Committee on the Census,” 1890.) Yet 
half-baked bricks weaken a large proportion of 
economic structures. In this article we only, 
however, give general principles, since the history 
and details of the science are not our field. We 
abridge these principles from a recent statement 
of one of the highest modern authorities in the 
science, Prof. A. L. Bonley (in the Introduction to 
his ‘‘National Progress in Wealth and Trade”’). 
Ee says in brief: 


(a) Statistics must cover the whole field of inquiry. If 
statistics cannot be made complete, or at 
Ah = least if we cannot be sure that the part 
Principles neglected is unimportant, we can establish 
no positive assertion; partial statistics are 

suitable only for party purposes. 

(b) All statistics used must be closely related to the quan- 
tity whose change we wish to examine. Trade prosperity is 
not sufficiently tested by the traffic on railways or by clearing- 
house returns; the stress of poverty is not measured by the 
returns of pauperism. Such estimates are only enough to 
indicate the probable course of change, and to throw the bur- 
den of proof on those who allege that the tests are insufficient. 

(c) When dealing with a quantity which fluctuates year 
by year, no judgment can be formed without examination 
of the records of a long series of years. Thus prices of wheat 
and-of other commodities fluctuate violently, and it is only 
after a long period that it can be ascertained whether there 
is a permanent change of level. Most statistics relating to 
trade are subject to alternate expansion and contraction, and 
it is only by looking at the figures bigs by year for a long 
period that the rate of progress can be estimated. 

(d) The purchasing power of gold is continually chang- 
ing and it is always necessary to examine statistics relat- 
ing to the value of goods to tell whether an argument 
will be affected if we express the facts in quantities instead 
of in value. Thus statements as regards money wages are 
of little utility till we know how retail prices are changing. 
Apparent increases of exports or imports are often attribu- 
table to the inflated price of particular commodities. The 
apparent relative growth of the trades of two nations often 
has quite a different aspect when we look at their quantities 
instead of their values. 

(e) Before the change in a total is used as significant, it 
must be considered whether the various groups which com- 
pose it are of the same nature, or whether a change in one 
part has masked a change in the opposite direction in the 
other. The degree of similarity requisite depends entirely 
on the problem considered. The question should always be 
put: Is the total (or average) computed from items whose dis- 
similarity in any respect can affect the problem in hand? 

The result often is that it is found that no definite con- 
clusion can be drawn. It is humiliating to have to admit 
that our positive knowledge is so limited, and it is natural 
to ask whether more cannot be done in the way of official 
inguiy or private investigation. There is doubtless a wide 
field for the latter, but the unofficial student is constantly 
handicapped by the absence of essential data which the 
government only can collect. 


Rererences: A. L. Bowley, Elements of Statistics (1902); 
A. Mertzer, History, Theory, and Technique of Statistics; 
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R. Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Sociology; A. Ninshorne, 
Elements of Vital Statistics (1899); M. G. Mulhall, Diction- 
ary of Statistics (latest ed., 1898); Annuals: Statistical 
Abstract of the U. S.; Statistical Abstracts (various Boards 
of Trade, Great Britain); Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das 
Deutsche Reich; Annuaire statistique de la France. (All 
of these print valuable international statistics.) For sep- 
arate countries and subject, see each country and subject. 


STEAD, WILLIAM THOMAS: Editor of Eng- 
lish Review of Reviews; born 1849, at Embleton, 
Northumberland; son of a Congregational min- 
ister; left school at fourteen; in 1871 was editor of 
Northern Echo, Darlington, the first halfpenny 
morning paper in England; 1880-83 was assist- 
ant editor of Pall Mall Gazette, becoming its edi- 
tor in 1883. Left the Gazette in 1890 to found the 
Review of Reviews. Three months in jail for 
technical breach of the law committed in securing 
the raising of the age of consent for girls from 
thirteen to sixteen years. A reform in this re- 
gard was secured by the publication of ‘‘The 
Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon.’’ Took 
prominent part in the Conference at The Hague in 
1889. Traveled extensively in the United States. 
For four years edited Borderland; issued ‘‘ Penny 
Poets”’ and ‘‘Books for the Bairns.’”’ Mr. Stead 
confesses himself a free trader, and as much of 
an imperialist and Socialist as is compatible 
with a due regard to common sense and the Ten 
Commandments. Author: “‘Truth About the 
Navy’’; ‘‘Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon’’; 
“The Truth About Russia”; ‘‘The Pope and the 
New Era”’; ‘If Christ Came to Chicago’’; ‘‘The 
United States of Europe’’; ‘‘The Americanization 
of the World”’; ‘‘The Best or Worst of Empires, 
Which Shall It Be?”’ He edited the Courter de 
la Conference, a daily for four months during The 
Hague Conference in 1907. Address: Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


STEADMAN, WILLIAM CHARLES: English 
Labor M. P.; born 1869; apprenticed as a lad to 
the barge-building trade, he pursued that calling 
until 1892 when he was elected a member of the 
London County Council. Secretary of Barge 
Builders’ Union since 1882. In 1890 he success- 
fully managed a strike for better conditions. In 
1898 he was elected to Parliament for Central 
Finsbury, and again in 1906 (Liberal and Labor). 
He was president of the Trade-Union Congress 
1902, and secretary, and in 1905 president Na- 
tional Housing Council. Address: 49 Rectory 
Square, Stepney, London, E. 


STEIN, HEINRICH FRIEDRICH KARL, 
BARON VON: Prussian statesman; born in 
Nassau, 1757. Studying at Gottingen, from 
1773 to 1777, in 1780 he entered the service of 
Prussia as an official in the mining department. 
Rising in office, was made in 1804 Minister of 
State. Abolished serfdom and internal custom 
duties in Prussia, and introduced other reforms 
which largely paved the way to German unity. 
Frederick William III. dismissed him in 1807 on 
account of his criticism of the royal policy, but 
was obliged to recall him to office six months 
later, till Napoleon compelled the king to finally 
dismiss him. In Russia and in Germany, how- 
ever, Stein worked against Napoleon, and after 
Napoleon’s downfall Stein became president of 
a central commission to administer the lands 
occupied by the allied armies. After this he re- 
fused an office and lived in retirement in Frank- 
fort and Westphalia till his death in Westphalia 
in 1831, 
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STEIN, LORENZ VON: Political economist; 
born Eckernférde in 1815. Raised in orphanage, 
but was enabled by Frederick VI. to study at 
Kiel and Jena. Traveling in France, he met in 
Paris Cabet, Louis Blanc, Reybaud, and other 
Fourierist Socialists; published in 1844 ‘‘Der So- 
zialismus und Kommunismus des heutigen Frank- 
reich.”” In 1846 he became professor at Kiel, and 
published various books, among others his ‘‘Sys- 
tem der Staatwissenschaft.’’ In 1852 he lost his 
position, but in 1855 became professor of political 
economy at Vienna. Here he published, among 
other writings, ‘‘Lehrbuch der Volkswirtschaft,” 
“Lehrbuch der Finanzwissenschaft,’’ and above 
all his great ‘‘Die Verwaltungslehre”’ (7 vols.), 
which were long an authority in administrative 
science. He died in Vienna in 1890. 
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STELZLE, CHARLES: Presbyterian clergy- 
man; superintendent of the Department of 
Church and Labor in the Presbyterian Church; 
born 1869 in New York City. Attended schools 
of the city, but began to be breadwinner at eight 
years of age. In his eleventh year gave up school 
altogether and worked at various occupations. 
Apprenticed at fifteen years to learn the machin- 
ist’s trade with the firm of R. Hoe & Co. Em- 
ployed at this work for eight years. During that 
time, at evening schools of the city and under pri- 
vate tutors, gained what was practically a college 
education. Convinced by his experience among 
the 2,000 men in the machine-shops of the slight 
hold the Church had on the working men, resolved 
to enter ministry for the express purpose of win- 
ning such men for Christ and the Church. Studied 
for a year at the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago; 
became pastor of a church among working men 
in Minneapolis. Had pastorates afterward in New 
York City and in St. Louis. Then called to his 
present work as superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Church and Labor of the Board of Home 
Missions in the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. Mr. Stelzle, as a trade-union- 
ist, calls himself an opportunist. He is con- 
vinced that the social problem will never be 
settled except upon a moral and religious basis; 
believes that the Church has an important part 
in the solution of this question, and that it should 
have a clear, clean-cut message concerning the 
every-day needs of the common people. He 
writes regularly a syndicate article for the labor 
press of the country, which is ee in about 
300 papers. Author: ‘‘The Working Men and 
Social Problems’’; ‘‘Boys of the Street, How to 
Win Them’’; ‘‘Messages to Working Men’’; 
‘“‘Christianity’s Storm Center: A Study of the 
Modern City.’’ Address: 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


STEPHENS, URIAH SMITH: Founder of the 
Knights of Labor; born near Cape May, N. J., 
1821; educated for the Baptist ministry, but 
was compelled to learn a trade; became a tailor. 
He taught school and traveled extensively, but 
mainly followed his trade in Philadelphia. In 
1869 he was the main founder of the Knights of 
Labor (q. v.), the first Master Workman of Assem- 
bly No. 1, and in 1878 was chosen the first Grand 
Master Workman. He died in 1882. 


STEPNIAK, SERGIUS MICHAEL DROGO- 
MANOFF: Russian radical; born in the Ukraine 
Mountainsin1841. Studied at Kieff, and became 
a teacher of history there; professor in 1870; re- 
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moved by the government in 1876, and driven 
into exile, because of his strictures on Count Tol- 
stoi. He had written works, as early as 1862, 
which had been published, and he now went to 
Switzerland and wrote in the Little Russian dia- 
lect against absolutism and for democracy in 
Russia. In 1885 he removed to London, and 
became a leading authority on Russian subjects, 
and a steady worker for social and political re- 
forms. Hediedin London, 1895. Author: ‘Un- 
derground Russia’; ‘‘The Career of a Nihilist”’; 
and numerous other works. 


STEVENS, LILLIAN M. M.: President Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; 
born 1844, at Dover, Me.; educated at Fox- 
croft Academy; a teacher in the schools of Maine 
until her marriage. In 1874 assisted in the or- 
ganization of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Maine, was its first treasurer, and after- 
ward its president. From 1894-98 was vice- 
president of the National Union; after the death, 
in 1898, of Miss Willard, became the acting presi- 
dent, and on the meeting of the National Conven- 
tion at St. Paul that same year was herself elected 
to the presidency; reelected every year since. 
Vice-president of the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. One of the managers of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 1892-93; was 
for years representative for Maine in the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. Mrs. 
Stevens believes in one standard of purity for 
men and women; that total abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquor is the only safe and beneficent 
course. She also firmly believes that state and 
national prohibition of the liquor traffic would 
greatly help toward the settlement of all other 
reform questions. Address: Portland, Me. 


STEWARD, IRA, ‘‘Father of the Eight-Hour 
Philosophy,’’ was a workingman of English birth, 
who, with Mr. George E. McNeill and others, 
founded the Boston Eight-Hour League. Mr. 
Steward’s thoughts have been best developed by 
one whose position, in many ways, was opposed 
to his; namely, by Mr. Gunton (g. v.) in his book 
on ‘‘Wealth and Progress.’”” (See E1cut-Hour 
MOVEMENT.) 


STEWART, JAMES DENHAM: Metaphysician; 
economist; born Edinburgh, 1712. Educated at 
the University of Edinburgh, entered the law, 
spent some time on the Continent. He became 
so involved and compromised by his relations 
with the Pretender to the throne that he was un- 
able to return to Scotland, but was obliged to 
remain on the Continent from 1745 to 1763. 
He published in 1767 ‘‘An Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,” the best known 
of his many writings. His complete works, po- 
litical, metaphysical, and chronological, were 
collected and published by his son in 1806. 
Died in Lanarkshire, 1780. (See Po.iticau 
Economy.) 


STIRNER, MAX: Pseudonym of Kaspar 
Schmidt, an extreme individualist writer of Ger- 
many, born Bayreuth, 1806; studied at Berlin, 
Erlangen, and K®6nigsberg, first theology, then 
philosophy. Spent his life as a teacher, but was 
always a student. He wrote in 1845 ‘‘Der Ein- 
zige und sein Eigentum’’ (The Individual and 
His Property), a book which most philosophic 
anarchists consider one of the earliest and ablest 
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statements of their views. Died at Berlin in 


1856. (See ANARCHISM.) 


ST. LOUIS: Situated, as itis, near to the center 
of population in the United States, is in many 
respects atonce a Northern, Southern, Eastern, 
and Western city, the center of vast railroad in- 
terests and of great wealth, yet with a population 
more complex than even most American cities, 
and has had more than her share of intricate social 
problems. Founded as a fur-trading center in 
1764, first French, then Spanish, then French 
again, ceded to the U. S. by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Act of 1803, chartered in 1822, growing 
rapidly after 1830, her emigration since 1850, 
owing largely to the revolutionary movements of 
1848, has been chiefly German. Of her present 
population, 575,238 in 1900, tho the foreign- 
born are comparatively few, nearly one half 
are born of foreign parents, while of the foreign- 
born more than one half came from the Ger- 
man Empire. Since the war, too, a large colored 
population has developed, altho probably dur- 
ing the war the sympathy of a majority of 
the citizens was with the South, and the city was 
only saved to the North by the wise energy of a 
minority. Since the war, too, the city has become 
the center or starting-point of such vast railroad 
systems like the Gould system, and the abode of 
so much wealth growing out of its vast commerce, 
that it is small wonder that commercialism, 
playing on such a complex and often irresponsible 
population, has developed political and industrial 
scandals and made the city somewhat notorious 
for this. Into this, however, in this article we 
need not go. It is covered in the article CorRuP- 
TION. At present there seems good ground for 
believing that the city’s government is largely 
redeemed from its worst evils. The municipal 
government is vested in a House of Delegates 
representing the wards, a Council or Upper House 
with a more general representation, me a mayor 
with departments under him. The mayor ap- 
points only the heads of the lower depart- 
ments, and those of the more important ones 
are chosen by direct vote of the people. The 
sheriff, civil and criminal judges, with the police, 
however, belong to the county, except that the 
mayor appoints justices for the police courts. 
The police are under the final authority of the 
governor, but are directed by commissioners 
whom he appoints, and the expenses are met by 
the city treasury. The schools are under a board 
elected by popular vote—a complicated system 
making the fixing of responsibility difficult and 
reform uncertain. Public ownership and control 
extend only to the water-supply, streets, sewers, 
parks, and schools. (For statistics, see CITIEs.) 
The city is more commercial than manufacturing, 
altho. there were in 1900 6,732 manufacturing 
establishments in the city (without its suburbs 
East St. Louis or others), with an annual product 
of $233,629,000, of which tobacco, food, and malt 
products are the principal. Its annual sales are 
approximately: dry goods, $120,000,000; grocer- 
ies, $75,000,000; boots and shoes, $50,000,000; 
tobacco, $41,000,000, making it ‘‘the largest 
tobacco market in the world.” The clearings of 
the banks and trust companies are some $3,000,- 
000,000 per year. TER 

The relief institutions include a city dispen- 
sary, city hospital, other hospitals, insane asy- 
lum, poorhouse, house of refuge, reform school 
and prison, and a juvenile court. A school of 
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Philanthropy has’ recently been established. 
(See ScHoots OF PHILANTHROPY.) An active Y. 
M.C. A.,a public library, numerous Turner socie- 
ties and clubs, several institutional churches and 
settlements carry on the social life of the city. The 
Civic Federation is the main society of civic re- 
form, but clubs and societies represent almost 
every phase of reform thought. St. Louis seems 
entering on a period of good government, the 
administration of Mayor Rolla Wells, the reform 
mayor, being without scandal, altho the enemies 
of reform are numerous and daring. The im- 
portant social reform societies are all well or- 
ganized, e. g.: 


The Civic Federation, 319 N. Fourth Street. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, Grace and Franklin. 
St. Stephen’s House, Sixth and Rutgers Streets. 

The Women's Christian Temperance So¢iety. 

Central Trades and Labor Union, 925 Franklin Ave. 
Socialist Party of Missouri, 324 Chestnut Street. 


STOCK EXCHANGES began in the creation of 
public debts on the modern plan late in the 
seventh century, but there was no formal organi- 
zation of stock-brokers. The New York Stock 
Exchange was formed in 1792 by twenty-four 
brokers, but did not have a building till 1865. 
The London Stock Exchange (Capel Court) build- 
ing dates from 1801; that of Paris from 1826. 
To-day by far the four greatest stock exchanges 
are those of London, Paris, Berlin, and New York. 
In the amount of wealth converging on the in- 
vestment market and in world exchanges, Lon- 
don probably stands first; in the amount of 
actual money Paris is perhaps first ; in the amount 
of transactions New York is by far ahead. Says 
Mr. A. D. Noyes (Munsey’s Magazine, 1907, p. 


596): 


In 1905 there were sold on the New York Stock Exchange 
263,000,000 shares of stocks and over $1,000,000,000, face 
value,in bonds. If the average price of the stocks—a rough 
estimate—was $70 per share, and if the price of the bonds 
averaged par, it will be seen that some $19,500,000,000 worth 
of capital was paid over last year for securities purchased on 
the floor of the Exchange. Onone day—April 30, 1901, the 
climax of the Wall Street speculative craze of that extraordi- 
nary year—3,200,000 shares of stock changed hands. This, on 
the average price above assumed, meant that $224,000,000 
worth of that class of securities alone was purchased in that 
single day. 

There is no reason to suppose that transactions on any 
European stock exchange come within a fraction of these 
figures. None of the foreign markets pursues such a thor- 
ough system of reporting as our own; but the facts may be 
judged from what is considered a large sale in one market or 
in another. Ona European market sales of single blocks of 
1,000 shares of standard stocks are rare; on the New York 
Stock Exchange they are so familiar as to attract no special 
attention. The list of securities dealt in on the London Stock 
Exchange is much longer than that of the New York institu- 
tion, but an active day causes no such pressure on the ma- 
chinery of the institution as is exerted in New York. Ex- 
cept for the system of ‘‘clearing’’ stocks—placing the value 
of securities bought by one broker against the value of 
securities sold, and leaving only the difference to be paid in 
cash—the banking and credit facilities of New York could 
not possibly endure such a daily strain, while providing for 
commercial customers. Even with the ‘‘clearing’’ system, 
the demand on the loanable funds of New York banks, at 
times of a stock-exchange “‘boom,”’ is so great as to lead re- 
peatedly to the extraordinary rates for money of which so 
much has recently been said. 

... One reason why stock-exchange business at New 
York so far surpasses that of the European exchanges, is that 
a far larger portion of the Wall Street purchases and sales 
are purely speculative. It has been estimated that less than 
1o per cent of the stocks bought on the New York exchange 
are bought by investors to keep. The rest are bought to sell 
again as soon as the expected rise has come. Profits made on 
the frequent advance in prices, during the epoch of American 
prosperity since 1898, have been so great as to dazzle the 
speculative mind. 

European banks will not lend on such a scale to stock- 
exchange speculators, and European speculators will not take 
such risks. It is part of the American character that _reck- 
less gambling chances of the sort are coolly accepted, When 
Wall Street has gone too far, and is in a scrape—as in the 
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“rich men’s panic” of 1903, and in the smaller convulsion 
after the earthquake of 1906—it resorts to London, Paris, 
and Berlin to borrow money, and, at a price, it gets it. There 
is always capital to be had on these slow-going foreign mar- 
kets. (See WEALTH.) 


STOCKER, ADOLF: German Protestant Chris- 
tian Socialist leader, and director of the Stadt 
Mission in Berlin, member of the Reichstag, and 
of the General Synod of the State Church of 
Prussia; born Dec. 11, 1835, at Halberstadt. He 
received his preparatory training at the Birger- 
schule and Gymnasium of his native city; studied 
theology and philosophy at Halle and Berlin, 
1856; was successively tutor and pastor in Neu- 
mark, Kurland, Seggerde, Hamersleben from 
1857 to 1870. He became army chaplain in 
Metz in 1871, and in 1874 court preacher at Ber- 
lin until 1890. In 1877 he was the main leader 
in establishing Protestant Christian socialism in 
Germany. Foran account of this, see CHRISTIAN 
SocIALIsM, but it must be remembered that 
Christian socialism on the Continent has not at 
all meant the radical movement it has usually 
meant in England and America. Especially un- 
der the lead of Stécker it has meant little more 
than the religious wing of the paternal movement 
for the State and the Church to aid the poor. 
Stocker has been even better known as a leader 
in the German anti-Semitic movement. In 1881 
he was elected to the Reichstag for 1881 to 1893; 
but was reelected in 1898 and since. Author: 
““Christliche soziale Reden und Aufsatze”’ (1890); 
““Christlich Sozial’’ (1890); editor of Deutsch 
Evangelische Kirchenzeitung; ‘‘Wach auf! evan- 
gelisches Volk’’; ‘‘Kirchenpolitische Aufsatze,”’ 
1901; ‘“‘Dreizehn Jahre Hofprediger und Poli- 
tiker,’’ 9th ed.; and numerous essays in periodi- 
cals, besides purely religious works. ddress: 
Berlin, S. W., Koéniggratzer Strasse, 46. 


STONE, LUCY: Woman suffragist; born West 
Brookfield, Mass., 1818. Taught school to earn 
money for a higher education; in 1847 graduated 
at Oberlin College. The same year she gave a 
lecture on woman’s rights in her brother’s pul- 
pit at Gardner, Mass., and soon was engaged to 
lecture for the Anti-Slavery Society, in which 
work she had great success. In 1855 married 
Henry B. Blackwell, but always retained her 
own name. In 1866 she helped to organize the 
American Equal Rights Association, and in 1869 
the American Woman's Suffrage Association, of 
the executive board of which she was chairman 
for twenty years. She died in 1893. 


STOWE, MRS. HARRIET BEECHER: Author 
of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’; born Litchfield, Conn., 
1812, daughter of Dr. Lyman Beecher and sister 
of Henry Ward Beecher (g. v.). Studied at home 
and in Hartford Female Seminary, where, too, 
she taught from 1827 to 1832. Her father be- 
coming president of Lane Theological Seminary 
in Cincinnati, she moved there with him, and, in 
1836, married there Prof. C. E. Stowe. They 
lived there till 1850, when her husband became 
professor of theology in Bowdoin College, Me. 
In 1852 he accepted a professorship at Andover, 
Mass., which ill health compelled him to resign in 
1862. Mr. and Mrs. Stowe went to reside in 
Hartford, Conn. ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was 
written first as a serial for The National Era of 
Washington, and was based on incidents with 
which Mrs. Stowe became acquainted in her life 
in Cincinnati. March 20, 1852, it was published 
as a book, and 300,000 copies were sold in a year; 
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forty editions appeared during the year. It has 
been translated into nearly twenty languages, 
and probably contributed more than any other 
one effort to rousing the country against slavery. 
In 1853 Mrs. Stowe visited Europe and wrote 
““Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands.” In 1856 
she wrote ‘‘ Dred,” another slave story. Among 
her other numerous tales are ‘“‘Old Town Folks ”’ ; 
‘“My Wife and I”’; ‘‘Men of Our Times.” Mrs. 
Stowe died in Hartford, July 2, 1896. 


STRAIGHT EDGE INDUSTRIAL SETTLE- 
MENT, THE: Started in New York City in 1899, 
under the title of ‘‘A School of Methods for the 
Application of the Teachings of Jesus to Business 
and Society.’’ It grew out of the desire of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilbur F. Copeland to make their home 
a center for the study of social and industrial 
problems. The Straight Edge, a weekly news- 
letter started in 1899, gave its name to the move- 
ment, which, during its first seven years of ex- 
perimental work, has enabled over two hundred 
persons—about eighteen at a time on an average— 
to earn their living by carrying on simple indus- 
tries. such as a bakery, restaurant, pure-food 
laboratory, printery, laundry, dressmaking, gar- 
dening, and other branches for which from time 
to time it has had qualified workers. Its purpose is 
to find men and women who need work and to or- 
ganize them into useful, self-supporting, cooper- 
ative industries. Each worker, after working 
two months on trial, is given a grade based on ten 
industrial qualifications, and shares in the earn- 
ings of the industries in proportion to his grade. 
The ten qualifications on which a worker is 
graded are that he: 


1. Does useful and necessary work that adds to the in- 
dustrial efficiency of the organization, and as much of it as 
could reasonably be expected from a thoroughly trained 
worker with the best equipment. 

2. Puts in the time and energy necessary to do to the 
best of his ability all the work for which he becomes respon- 
sible. 

3. Knows how to set himself to work and to keep at work 
without needless supervision. 

4. Carries responsibilities continuously, never throwing 
his work on somebody else, or leaving it without arranging 
to have it done properly. 

5. Requires no waiting on; is willing to do anything there 
is to be done. 

6. Cleans up after himself; leaves his working-place in or- 
der; is clean about his work and in his personal habits. 

7. Takes care of the tools and utensils with which he works. 

8. Works in harmony with others; shows respect for his 
fellow workers and consideration for their rights, convenience, 
and comfort. 

9. Attends the business conferences; watches the econo- 
mies of the place; saves materials and expense; makes and 
helps to carry out helpful suggestions. 

to. Has worked long enough to earn the proportionate 
share of working capital required on an average to furnish 
a pea cas industrial opportunity for each cooperative 
worker. 


The custom is to grade each adult worker who 
stays the two months on trial and wishes to con- 
tinue, ‘‘36 points,’’ or four points on each of the 
first nine qualifications, if there is no objection 
raised when the name is proposed, in open meet- 
ing of the workers, to be placed on the regular 
list. Then each month the grade of each worker 
is considered in the same way, and an additional 
point is given to each, if proposed by a fellow 
worker on some specific qualification and no ob- 
jection is raised. 

A primary industrial training department, 
known as the ‘‘ Play-work School,” is maintained 
for the children of workers and for any other 
children whose parents or guardians wish to pay 
for the service what it is worth. The children re- 
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ceive ‘‘points’’ as soon as they learn to do some 
useful task that contributes to the industrial 
efficiency of the enterprise. The children fold 
papers, stitch booklets, cook their food, wash 
their clothes, and do other ordinary work that 
they should know how to do for themselves. 

Workers are not required to furnish capital, 
but a portion is laid aside from the general earn- 
ings to extend the plant, and bonds are issued in 
return for capital furnished, to be paid at the rate 
of 10 per cent a year, the issue of bonds being 
limited to $500 per worker employed, and $r a 
week being laid aside for each $500 of bonds out- 
standing. This enables workers to pay for their 
capital—-land, tools, machinery, things to work 
with—by a very moderate tax upon their earn- 
ings. The settlement is located at 1 Abingdon 
Square, New York City, and has a country place 
near Alpine, Bergen Co., N. J. 

WIcsBur F. CopeLanp, General Organizer. 


STREET-RAILWAYS. 
ERSHIP.) 


(See also PuBLtic Own- 


Tue UNITED STATES 


Electric-railway lines in the United States are 
increasing rapidly. In 1890 there were 8,123 
miles of track and in 1902 22,576 miles. In the 
same period the number of employees increased 
from 70,000 to 140,000. Upon some interurban 
lines the speed and equipment are so good that 
the electric-car competes with the steam-car. 

The equipment and improvement of electric 
lines is causing important social changes. First, 
urban population is being better distributed; for 
example, the population of the Bronx 
and outlying parts of New York City 
increased from 88,900 in 1890 to 
200,000 in 1900. Second, suburban 
life around all great cities has been 
increased with the consequent increase of land 
values and in some instances the decrease of land 
values in old residential sections. Third, a con- 
centration of business has been made possible; 
retail districts, for example, in the central parts 
of the cities, being easily accessible, absorb nearly 
all the trade. Fourth, easy access to the country 
parks and pleasure resorts adds health and en- 
joyment to the lives of wage-earners. 

The combined total capital stock and funded 
debt of all street- and electric-railways is equal 
to $103,099 per mile of track owned by them; the 
net capitalization of those companies which oper- 
ate primarily electric surface railways and which 
do no commercial lighting, amounts to $92,114 
per mile of track. These figures greatly exceed 
the capitalization per mile of the steam-railways 
of the country, the net capitalization of which, 
according to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, is about $36,000 per mile of track. 

It is quite impossible to obtain accurate infor- 
mation as to the actual amount of money which 
has been spent in the construction and equipment 
of street-railways in general, or of most 
individual street-railways. The item, 
“cost of construction,’’ according to 
the books and balance sheets of street- 
railway companies, gives noideawhat- 
ever of the cash investment. The intervention 
of construction companies composed of the pro- 
moters of the railway has in many cases rendered 
the book value of property misleading. The 
most important difficulty, however, is that the 
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greatest railway systems now existing have been 
built up by combination and recombination. 

The heaviest net capitalization is in Greater 
New York, where each mile of street-railway is 
tepresented by more than $260,000 of securities. 
The surface lines in Manhattan were capitalized 
in 1902 at $494,399 per mile of track, the highest 
average for any improved surface system, altho 
some of the trackage is operated by animal power. 

There is not a wide variation in the wages of 
most employees on electric surface railways. Of 
all wage-earners on such railways, 32.7 per cent 
received between $2 and $2.04 per 
day, while 68.8 per cent received be- 
tween $1.75 and $2.49 daily. The 
rate of $2 per day is more common 
than any other, and is probably the precise me- 
dian for all classes combined. More than four 
fifths of all conductors and five sixths of all 
motormen received $1.75 or more per day, while 
less than 2 per cent of other classes received $2.50 
and more per day. 

The only states in which a median for all wage- 
earners combined exceeded $2.10 per day are 
Montana, California, Colorado, Oregon, and 
Rhode Istand. 

The median wage for all employees of the fast, 
long interurban railways is $1.90 and $1.94, or 
somewhat less than the median for all classes of 
tailways combined. The median rate for con- 
ductors and motormen on such interurban rail- 
ways, however, is $2 and $2.04. 

Street-railway companies, like other corpora- 
tions, derive their charters, which give them the 
right to exist and which regulate in a general way 

their internal Soe ite nes the 
state, either through general or spe- 
aeeouees cial statute. The privilege of occu- 
pying a specific street or highway 
usually requires further authorization, and it is 
this authorization which is designated by the 
term ‘‘franchise’’ in the more limited sense. In 
some state constitutions the legislature is ex- 
pressly prohibited from granting the use of the 
streets and highways without the consent of the 
local governing authorities, while in nearly all 
other states the practise of the legislature is to 
give the local governments control in this respect. 
This control involves ordinarily the right of the 
local authorities to impose such conditions as 
they may see fit at the time the franchise is 
granted. Deviations are mostly confined to the 
New England states, where a large proportion of 
the street-railway companies have been chartered 
by special acts of the legislature. 

The movement in favor of ‘‘direct legislation”’ 
has led to the requirement, in various states and 
cities, that franchises shall be submitted to pop- 
ular vote, either in all cases, or on petition of a 
certain proportion of the voters. Such use of 
the referendum is most common in the Western 
states. In Colorado, South Dakota, and Utah, 
for example, all municipal ordinances are subject 
to the referendum on petition, or the optional ref- 
erendum as it is commonly called. The same 
requirement is found in the San Francisco char- 
ter, and in the charters of various other cities. 
In Nebraska and Arizona all public franchises 
in cities must be submitted to popular vote; in 
Montana and Colorado to the vote of the tax- 
paying electors. In Iowa one fifth of the voters 
in any city may require any franchise to be sub- 
mitted to popular vote. I 

During recent years it has become quite com- 
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mon, with a view to obtain more favorable terms, 
to offer franchises at public competition. This 
requirement often applies to other classes of 
public utilities as well as to street-railways. In 
California, Nevada, Kentucky, and Virginia the 
general state laws require competitive bidding, 
but contain no provision specifying the character 
of the bids, which apparently might, at the dis- 
cfetion of the local authorities, be either in the 
form of lump sums or of annual payments. In 
New York and Louisiana the bids must be on 
the basis of a percentage of the gross annual 
earnings. In Ohio the franchise must be granted 
to the bidder offering the lowest rates of fare. A 
similar method is required by the individual 
charters of certain cities, and in a few it has been 
adopted voluntarily by local authorities. The 
city ordinarily reserves the right to reject all bids. 

State constitutions or laws usually, tho by no 
means always, limit the duration of corporate 
charters of all classes. Such limitations, how- 
ever, are ordinarily of a formal character, and 
unless some action to the contrary is taken by 
the state legislature at the time of expiration, 
a charter can usually be renewed by a simple 
procedure on the part of the stockholders of 
the corporation. Nevertheless, the limitation on 
the duration of the charter offers to the state the 
possibility of imposing new restric- 
tions if it so desires. State consti- 
tutions or laws seldom reserve to the 
state or local authorities the right to 
terminate a franchise, or to revise its 
provisions during the prescribed term, nor have 
the local authorities in granting franchises ordi- 
narily reserved this right. The most important 
exception to the statement just made is found in 
Massachusetts. For a long time it has been the 
policy in that commonwealth to grant street-rail- 
way and other franchises for an indefinite term, 
subject to revocation either by the state or by the 
local governments. 

Many street-railway franchises, particularly 
those of early date, are perpetual, and there is 
no state or local provision under which they can 
be revoked or amended. Where, however, a cor- 
poration whose charter is subject to revocation or 
amendment holds such an unlimited franchise, 
the state legislature can virtually annul it, or 
change the terms of the franchise, through its 
control over corporate existence. Even if both 
the charter and the franchise of a public-service 
company are unlimited in duration, the state 
may, subject perhaps to certain self-imposed 
limitations, exercise, directly or through local 
governments, its right of eminent domain to pur- 
chase the property for public use. The payment 
in such a case would ordinarily include not merely 
the tangible value but the full franchise value. 
In Indianapolis, Ind., and Portland, Ore., where 
competitive bidding for the renewal of franchises 
is required, it is especially provided that, if the 
grant is made to another person or corporation, 
the new grantee must buy the tangible property 
of the former holder at its appraised valuation. 
The same requirement is probably intended in 
the Virginian law and in the Baltimore charter, 
by which competitive bidding is also required. 
An arrangement of this sort has the great merit 
that it largely removes the discouragement to 
improvements which is otherwise characteristic 
of limited franchises. 

The rate of fare on about two thirds of the 
urban street-railways in the U. S. is five cents 
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for any distance covered by a single car. The 
journey is often extended by means of transfers 
to other cars, a practise which will be fully dis- 
cust in the succeeding section. The practise, 
very common in Europe, of grading fares accord- 
ing to distance does not exist in any proper 
sense in American cities. In some cases the re- 
strictions on transfers are such that certain jour- 
neys within the city’s limits can be accomplished 
only by paying two fares. Naturally this is 
usually the case where different parts of the city 
are served by distinct companies. The most 
conspicuous illustration is in Chicago, where the 
railway systems of the south, west, and north 
sides are operated as independent units. The 
one-city one-fare principle is being 
strongly urged for Chicago. Consoli- 


Fares dation of street-railways has already 
virtually brought this about in most 
cities. American street-railway managers very 


generally maintain that the uniform fare is more 
advantageous to the public than fares graded ac- 
cording to distance. 

The returns made to the Bureau of the Census show that 
more than one third of all the operating street-railways in the 
U. S. offer fares of less than five cents to all of their patrons 
under certain conditions. In almost all such cases the cash 
fare for a single trip is five cents, but tickets for a number 
of trips are sold at reduced rates. Sometimes these tickets 
are good only during the busy hours of the morning and 
evening. More than 200 railway companies offer tickets 
at a price of approximately four centseach. By far the most 
common practise among such railways is to sell 6 tickets 
for twenty-five cents. Sometimes a further reduction is 
made if a larger number of tickets is bought, 25 tickets being 
sold frequently for $1, and sometimes 26 or even more, 


A more important practise is that of granting 
reduced fares to school children. In such cases 
the most common rate is two cents and a half, 
tho sometimes three or four is charged. In New 
England it is almost universal for street-railways 
to carry school children at reduced rates. About 
sixteen of the street-railway companies of Mas- 
sachusetts reported reduced fares for working 
men, the most common rate being two cents 
and a half, altho several railways reported three 
or four cents. The most important company 
which makes special rates for working men is 
the Boston & Northern Railway Company, which 
serves many cities and towns in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. Among other instances of reduced 
fares for working people may be mentioned the 
practise of certain railways in the mining dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania. For example, two com- 
panies centering at Shamokin, and several others 
elsewhere, sell thirty working men’s tickets for 
$1. The Detroit & Port Huron Shore Line and 
the Saginaw Valley Traction Company sell eight 
tickets for twenty-five cents to working men, 
while the railways of Zanesville, Ohio, and Clin- 
ton and Dubuque, Iowa, make a two-cent-and-a- 
half rate. 

The fact that transfers were issued to more 
than one fifth of the fare passengers on street- 
railways in 1902 indicates the great importance 
of this practise in connection with 
the social service of street-railways. 
The proportion of passengers who 
transfer is highest in the large cities, 
where the railway lines are complex and where 
the distances to be covered are great. An ex- 
amination of the detailed statistics for individual 
companies shows that there is scarcely an impor- 
tant surface railway in a city of more than r100,- 
ooo inhabitants which does not grant transfers 
on an extensive scale, 
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For statistics see MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP, page | 
791. 

The rapid increase in public ownership has made 
an impression on private enterprises. More re- 
cent private tramway undertakings have re- 
flected the municipal standard, especially about 
London, where some splendid private lines have 
been opened. The fear of a demand for public 
ownership has compelled the street-railway com- 
panies, as it has the gas and electric lighting com- 
panies, to do many things which would have been 
deemed impossible a few years ago. 

One of the most insistent sources of discontent 
under private management was the bad condi- 
tion of the employees. Their hours were very 
long, ofttimes eighty hours a week and some- 
times as much as fourteen hours per day. The 
tate of wages was low. This led to constant 
friction and was one of the principal causes of 
municipalization. The cities have 
uniformly corrected such abuses. 


care Present hours range from fifty-four 
to sixty per week, with one day off 
in seven. Wages now range from sd. to 7d. 


(10 to 14 cents) an hour for motormen and 44d. 
to 74d. (9 to 15 cents) for conductors, while free 
uniforms and one week’s holiday on pay are 
nearly universal. In some cities special funds 
are set aside for sickness and disability and 
death, while recreation rooms, with games, 
baths, and cafés, are found in many cities. The 
highways committee of the London County 
Council estimates that ‘‘the value of the con- 
cessions already made to the men in respect of 
increase in pay or alteration of hours and other 
matters amounts now to about £37,000 ($180,061) 
a year.”’ In Liverpool, according to Sir Charles 
Petrie, ‘‘ the men have been provided with summer 
and winter uniforms, and we are paying them in 
wages upward of £40,000 ($194,660) per annum 
more than they would have received under com- 
panies’ rates.” 


GERMAN MUNICIPAL STREET-RAILWAYS ! 


The introduction of the electric-railway marks 
a turning-point in the history of street-railway 
development in Germany. It inaugurated a 
movement toward municipal ownership and oper- 
ation which is sweeping over the entire empire 
and which includes not only the larger cities, such 
as Munich, Frankfort, Cologne, and Nurnberg, 
but small towns such as Bonn, Trier, Colmar, and 
Graudenz. 

Of the four larger cities that have embarked 
upon municipal operation of street-railways, the 
financial situation of the Frankfort system is 
most favorable. At the close of the fiscal year 
1903, after paying all operating expenses, there 
remained a surplus of $576,574.25. Out of this 
Mee fixt charges were paid, amounting to $295,- 

13.65. 

From the remaining $280,760.60, the city con- 
tributed $15,805 toward the pension fund for em- 
ployees, $4,057.50 toward the pension fund for 
orphans and widows of employees, and $36,250 
toward the repaving and widening of streets, 
leaving a net profit of $224,648.10. 

In Cologne the fiscal year 1903-4 showed a net 
profit of $130,816.06. 


1 Compiled from ‘Municipal Ownership and Operation of 
Street Railways in Germany," by L. S. Rowe, Ph.D., in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 1906, 
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In Nurnberg the financial results of the first 
two years of municipal operation have been sat- 
isfactory. The street-railway account is bur- 
dened with the interest and liquidation charges 
on the loan contracted for the canceling of the 
companies’ franchise. This means an annual out- 
lay for thirty years of about $138,000. In spite 
of this fixt charge, the street-railway depart- 
ment turned over to the general city treasurer a 
net profit of $13,669.89 in 1903, and $38,263.91 
in 1904. 

Fares.—Frankfort has a zone tariff system. 
The graduation of fares is as follows: 

For one mile and one fifth or less, 2} cents. 

Over one mile and one fifth and less than two miles and 
one tenth, 3% cents. 

Over two miles and one tenth and less than three miles, 


5 cents. 
For every nine tenths of a mile over three miles, 14 cents. 


Cologne has recently introduced a new zone 
tariff system arranged as follows: 


Hate TOLETE DitlOS 14a /siaie,o atensieioap de, oe 2+ cents 
Barefor z€ mules. oo. o32..- hc ue cease 3a CeDLS 
Bare for 5S riled. 6.09 ing cies os ae 5 Cents 
RATS OVEL SP IUeS scr. nin ie oe nS < ots 6} cents 


With every fare exceeding two cents and a half 
a free transfer is issued. 

Nurnberg and Darmstadt are the only cities of 
any size which still retain the uniform fare in 
their municipal railway system. The fare is 
two cents and a half. 

In Barmen the uniform two-cent-and-a-half 
fare with free transfer was also introduced im- 
mediately after the municipalization of the street- 
railways. Monthly commutation cards good for 
all portions of the system were issued at $1.25. 
In Dec., 1903, this system was replaced by a 
zone tariff under which the lines were divided 
into five zones of two miles and a tenth each. 
The rate for each zone was fixt at one cent and a 
eae with a maximum fare of two cents and a 

alf. 

In K6nigsberg within the limits of the cit 
the uniform two-cent-and-a-half fare is retained; 
beyond the city limits three cents and three- 
fourths is charged. 

Labor Conditions Under Municipal Manage- 
ment.—One of the most notable achievements of 
municipal operations in Germany has been the 
betterment of the labor conditions. The Ger- 
man cities undertook without delay to readjust 
the hours of labor so as to bring them within the 
ten-hour limit and so to arrange the schedules 
that this ten-hour service should be as continuous 
as possible. Joun Martin. 


STRIKE-BREAKING: The most recent in- 
stitution for meeting the exigencies of modern 
industrial life is an establishment concerned in 
strike-breaking. This is an agency which pro- 
vides men to factories, street-car lines, etc., the 
employees of which have gone on strike. The 
strike-breakers are not a hoodlum class, neither 
are they men looking for excitement or occasional 
work; but a set of picked men, each skilled in a 
particular line of work. The agency has about 
225,000 men on its lists in different trades 
throughout the United States. The handling of 
such an army of workmen and their proper pla- 
cing in times of need requires system. 

Candidates, in order to get their names on the 
list, must pass a rigorous examination as to char- 
acter and physical and professional fitness. A 
corps of twenty-three men is detailed to examine 
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candidates. When a strike is impending or has 
been declared, this agency is notified by the em- 
ployers, and it contracts to supply a sufficient 
number of skilled men to take the place of the 
strikers, and then selects its men, each of whom 
must sign an agreement to keep at work on the 
new job at least thirty days. Traveling expenses 
in addition to good wages are paid by the agency. 
The agency maintains a commissary and a quar- 
termaster’s departments to feed and house the 
strike-breakers, and is able to fill the strikers’ 
places within a very short time. 

Strike-breakers are, however, frequently ex- 
posed to violence on the part of the strikers and 
their friends. A department of protection has 
been formed by the agency to provide adequate 
protection for its men. The head of this depart- 
ment is in touch with sheriffs and police officials 
over all the country. His men, numbering be- 
tween 500 and 600, are sworn in as special depu- 
ties on each occasion so as to have a legal stand- 
ing; they are under military discipline and must 
pass an examination equivalent to that for the 
police department of New York. 

While the department of protection is well 
organized and reckless or irresponsible men are 
kept out, it is nevertheless a reflection on the 
city, state, or county to have need of this private 
army of detectives or deputies for the protection 
of private or corporate property. The agency 
has succeeded well in breaking strikes, and has 
attained large financial success. But it is open to 
the same objection as the Pinkertons (q. v.) and 
other private semimilitary organizations within 
the state having the privileges but not the re- 
sponsibilities of public officials. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS: (For a discussion 
of principles involved, see TRaDE-UNnions.) A 
strike occurs when the employees of an establish- 
ment refuse to work unless the management com- 
plies with some demand. A lockout occurs when 
the management refuses to allow the employees 
to work unless they will work under some. con- 
dition dictated by the management. In effect 
strikes and lockouts are practically the same 
thing, the disturbances simply originating with 
one side or the other in the case. A strike, how- 
ever, is often really a lockout, because it not 
unfrequently happens that employers, finding a~ 
dull market and not wishing to bear the oppro- 
brium of discharging their employees or sus- 
pending work, require some grievous condition 
which causes the employees to strike. The real 
origin of strikes is, therefore, by no means always 
easily determined. 

Strikes are as old as labor itself. For the slave 
insurrections and labor strikes of classic times, 


see Gitps. In Germany we hear of a strike in 
Breslau among the journeymen gir- 
History dle makers as early as 1329, and in 


France among the tanners in 1349. 
According to Mr. and Mrs. Webb, 
there was a strike and perhaps a trade-union 
among the serving-men of the cordwainers in 
London in 1387. In France in the next century 
they seem to have been common. In 1538 in 
England (the Webbs’ ‘‘History of Trade-Union- 
ism’’): 

The Bishop of Ely reports to Cromwell that twenty-one 
journeymen shoemakers of Wisbech have assembled on a 
hill without the town and sent three of their number to 


summon all the master shoemakers to meet them, in order 
to insist upon an advance in their wages, threatening that 
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“there shall none come into the town to serve for that wages 
within a twelfth-month and a day, but we woll have an 
harme or a legge of hym, except they woll take an othe, as 
we have doon.” 


The first strike in the United States was prob- 
ably among the New York City bakers in 1741, 
while in Philadelphia the journeymen shoema- 
kers conducted a series of strikes, 1796-99. Ac- 
cording to T. S. Adams and H. L. Sumner (‘‘La- 
bor Problems’’) the terms ‘‘strike,’’ ‘‘scab,” and 
‘‘general turnout’? were in common use and 
strikes were ‘‘the fashion’”’ by 1835. 

The Third Annual Report of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor (1887) finds records of 1,491 strikes 
down to 1881, of which 813 took place in 1880, 
199 took place from 1875 to 1879, and 185 from 
1870 to 1874; 4 took place in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the first being a strike among the bakers of 
New York City in 1741; 75 took place between 
1800 and 1850. Of the 1,491 strikes, 1,089 re- 
lated to wages; 316 succeeded, 154 were compro- 
mised, 583 failed, and 478 had their issue un- 
known. 

CAUSES OF STRIKES, 1881~—1900 


Establishments Estabiek: 
PRINCIPAL CAUSE OR OnjEcT| involved in oiradhin 
disputes disputes 
Num- | Per |Num-| Per 
Wages ber cent | ber cent 
Forincrease: a6) cons ee 54,872 | 46.69] 750 wis5 
Against decrease............ 9,173 7.81 664 6.68 
COPOR ioc ~ orein aueiin eae are 917 0.78) 544 5.48 
Total wages strikes...... 64,962 | 55.28] 1,958 | 19.71 
Hours, of labor ss see ane eae 14,944 | 12.72] 418 4.21 
Syninatheticstrikes. {occ cle smells BS AG lem ihelare| ieceterotate 
Against employment of non- 

AUMION AAC acta cies sic spac s ool siete ee FES Ale aete amet licgs ee alle 
Adoption of new scale.......|....... BIZ3\ 2 Ae Chal sete e se 
Recognition of unions. ..cs0 6). s 2.41. 1.40| 4,569 | 46.00 
Giher causes se. sue callie tuae eae 22). AGI eas ales 30.08 

100.00 100.00 


RESULTS oF STRIKES ORDERED BY LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
AND Not So ORDERED 


o>) 

Percent of estab-| 2 ,, Per cent of estab- 

nko lishments in nn lishments in 

&8& | which strikes or- | 4-g § | which strikes not 

fo) For ok 

vomit dered by labor Pines ordered by labor 

Bm] organizations— | 2O8 organizations— 
YEAR eqauy oes 

Ongk OUgs 

52% "Obs o 5 & se) < 

Boe] po], o5 % | 206] 33 ba8 oe 

gd Su 1st] a g5 so |sUt| i 

3 A |ngs| fo 1H iAgs] Ss 

Z Oo} 0) & 12 S$] oo} & 
reSTi 222/65 .61| 6.46/27.93 249|48.25] 8.67/43.08 
1882... 218/56.38] 9.56/34.06 236/44.75| 3.76|51.49 
1883... 271/64.26|/18.39/17.35 207/26.25| 4.07|69.68 
resale. 239/55.79| 3-26/40.95 204|/30.79} 6.90/62.31 
1885... 361/63 .70}10.50|25.80 284/26.20] 7.08/66.72 
1886... 760|33 .49]20.46|46.05 672/41.65] 7.38150.97 
1887... 952/48.38) 7.19|44.43 483|26.96] 7.24/65.80 
1888... 616/56.17| 4.99/38.84 288/25 .00] 8.86/66.14 
1889... 724|45 .61|21.37/33.02 351/49.93| 9.26/40.81 
1890...| 1,306/53.99|10.17/35.84 §25|39.86| 8.45|51.69 
189t...| 1,284]38.46] 8.1o0l53.44 432/30.76]/11.68]/51.56 
1892... 918)39.33] 8.75|51.92 380|39.19| 8.16/52.65 
1893... 996/53 .94|10.89|35.17 399|28.42| 6.19/65.39 
1894... 847137 .35|13.67|48.98 501/43 .94|12.12]43.94 
1895... 658]59.25|10.05|30.70 555|27.21| 9.18/63.61 
1896... 662)62.47| 6.55|30.98 363]29.93]15 .69|54.38 
BOQ Tiers 596159.67129.51|10.82 482|30.83)12.54|56.63 
1898... 638}69.72| 6.15/24.13 418|33.96| 7.64|58.40 
1899...| 1,115}76.33|14.19| 9-48 682/36.56|14.92|48.52 
1900...] 1,164)48.06|)21.95|29.99 615|29.94| 7.03/63 .03 
Total. | 14,457|52.86]13.60|33.54| 8,326/35.56] 9.05/55.39 


—— 
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AUSTRIA 
(From “Die Arbeitseinstellungen und Aussperrungen in 


1905, 2 vols., issued by the 


Oesterreich,”’ in 1904 and Is. ; 
andelsministerium.) 


Arbeitsstatistisches Amt im 


A ‘ eg STRIKES | STRIKERS 
»~ ae 
& fe) 

ey g Be % > > 
n no fo) es Bla 

% ad y ow = ws 7/93 
Year || 33 c 3§ 2 RE a ee ag 

2 | Om Be) eo cal VO/H OO] 
Al'sa n Gs Ss OO] Bay] PO) Eg 
|b eRe) A 53/89} 59/99 
Q ae Aas “3 aa ees 
3 a|/o8 a2) 08 
Ay mo Bo 
1894 .|172] 2,542] 67,061/69.5] 795,416|25.0|27.9| 9.2/37-3 
1895 .|209| 874) 28,652|59.9| 300,348|26.8|24.9|12.8|60.7 
1896 .|305| 1,499] 66,234/65.7| 899,939|21.0/36.4] 4.6/62.8 
1897 .|246| 851] 38,467|59.0] 368,098/17.5|/37.0|15.7|47-8 
1898 .!255, 885] 39,658/59.9] 323,619|18.8/41.2! 8.4|66.4 
1899 ./311| 1,330] 54,763|60.2|1,029,937|15.4/45.0]/10.2/72.0 
1900 ./303] 1,003] 105,128/67.3/3,483,963]20.2/44.9] 4.7/85.5 
I9OL ./270} 719] 24,870/38.5| 157,744]20.7/36.3]20.1147.8 
1902 ./264] 1,184] 37,471|44.0| 284,046]19.7/39.0|13.8|52.7 
1903 .|324| 1,731] 46,215|60.5] 500,567|17.3/43.5|10.0/68.0 
1904 .|414| 2,704] 64,227|64.3| 606,629|24.4|44.4|18.6|41.3 
1905 .|686| 3,803] 99,591/63.6/1,151,310|21.8]51.2|/14.0/71.6 
20.7/41.7/10.9|62.3 


GREAT BRITAIN 


(From “Report on Strikes and Lockouts " and in ‘‘Conciliations 
and Arbitration Boards in the United Kingdom, 1905,"’ pub- 
lished by the Labor Department of the British Boards of Trade.) 


(‘Aggregate working-days lost by all employees thrown 
out of work”’ includes the aggregate duration in each year of 
disputes which began in previous years and extended beyond 
the year in which they began, and excludes the duration in 
1906 of disputes which began in 1905.] 


Aggregate 
Strikes! Strikers Osher Tote working- 
Y and and em-| ployees ployees days lost 
aa lock- | Ployees | thrown | thrown | PY all em- 
locked ployees 
outs es out of | out of 
ut anle ents thrown out 
of work 
642 | 111,437 68,109 | 179,546 | 4,142,287 
442 | 116,824 | 139,843 | 256,667 | 3,479,255 
387 | 93,515 | 23,386 | 116,901 | 2,338,668 
355 | 56,380 | 30,828 | 87,208 | 1,484,220 
358 | 67,653 | 25,850 | 93,503 | 2,470,189 


ITALY 


(From statistics of the ‘‘ Ministerio di Agricoltura, Industria 
e Commercio, Direzione Generale della Statistica, 1906."') 


STRIKES IN AGRICULTURE 


Pade g nN 
or whic ggregate 
YEAR natal, strikers | Strikers] days of 
were work lost 
reported 
POSE eee the sic este ais I It 100 200 
LSS ANG Res Se... 095s 2 2 2,200 4,400 
EBS Si ola tear caascue hart 3 3 262 1,812 
COSA tos ay ata es b te) 2 245 245 
POSS Sheree Moa 62 36 8,857 53,761 
TSS Gi Hie; sO; Sear 17 16 3,846 9,623 
TS SP Ee aeaces ancela ts 9 8 2,275 3,785 
ROG ats cntptae ca ayes 5 5 1,366 1,366 
TOSQV MAM: ey aoe 4 4 17,087 2,880 
BEGO- chiles octal 8 7 1,950 8,420 
RSQ. ss cceus stots: spel 24 24 7,795 33,877 
ROGAn ear vents oy. Io 9 3,504 7,123 
ESOS Se Lee oe 18 18 12,390 | 1,718,370 
PROM AM cs Stee hk 8 8 4,748 43,058 
rie Se Pes one ee 7 6 1,765 20,565 
ROO wos wena terns I I 100 100 
ESQ oie te ett te eee 12 12 24,135 322,020 
FSGS... Cees 36 36 1495 82,833 
PEOO cic ths syrsia’ msec 9 9 1,895 7,475 
UI ais ans siecn sete 27 26 12,517 72,057 
MOOT 5 2 Axton ive are 629 629 | 222,985 | 2,931,766 
WOOFs. Gio Le 221 221 | 146,592 | 2.024,833 
EGO Biagay cisrecateieees ate 47 47 22,507 341,847 
LOta Si 1,170 1,130 |!491,616 | 7,692,416 


1Jn one strike the number of families taking part was re- 
ported. 
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* 
ITALY 
STRIKES IN INDUSTRIES OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE 
STRIKES WHICH— | & oo STRIKERS 
Sue Strikes 
Total as o for which | Aggregate 
Peat strikes } Sue fatae days lost days of 
S : x were re- | work los 
tha 4 ceeded £3 g Men Women Children Total ported 
partly EE 

Ti Aa eRe 32 2 10 28 (2) (2) - (?) 4,011 28 21,896 
TESOL een Ak 27 4 9 26 (2) (?) (2) 5,900 26 91,899 
RSS anna 44 4 II 39 (2) (?) (2) 8,272 38 95,578 
rtoheh er dor 47 5 16 45 (2) (2) (2) 5,854 45 25,119 
TESTA. Stee 93 10 29 67 (2) (2) (2) 12,900 65 111,697 
1884. 81 16 34 81 (2) (?) (2) 23,967 78 149,215 
EBSSii« sios cele 89 22 32 86 (2) (2) (4) 34,166 82 244,393 
TSS8Occncn oe 96 14 39 96 (2) (2) 3} 16,951 95 56,772 
TS87 dias 69 9 29 68 (2) (2) @ 25,027 66 218,612 
TESS ccnecnek Ior 22 40 99 (2) (2) (2) 28,974 95 191,204 
TSSOs eke 126 12 63 125 (2) (2) (2) 23,322 123 215,880 
TSQOe eA: le 139 23 58 133 () (2) () 38,402 129 167,657 
1891......-. 132 15 SI 128 i‘ (2) (?) 34,733 123 258,059 
TSQ2:sinsiare cis II9 24 33 117 (2) (2) 30,800 114 216,907 
TSQ3 ca take 131 34 46 127 (3 (2) (2) 32,109 122 234,323 
LOOM aos orenas 109 35 29 103 19,766 3,890 3,939 27,595 103 323,261 
CBO Goin oe a 126 41 39 126 11,788 5,192 2,327 19,307 126 125,968 
TEQB sts: Ker, 5 210 79 51 210 39,955 34,204 21,832 96,051 210 1,152,503 
RT ce s.s sae" 217 70 60 217 21,809 38,435 16,326 76,570 217 £,1233535 
FEQSS oie sss 256 70° 68 256 22,112 9,571 4,022 35,705 256 239,292 
EBOO ca wie es 259 80 69 259 28,228 11,280 3,086 43,194 259 231,590 
TQOO. worl ee 383 112 143 383 59.750 16,292 4,816 80,858 383 493,093 
TOOT ticiasnageie I,042 294 428 1,042 137,389 40,683 18,468 196,540 1,042 2,146,184 
TOR ccc ren as 810 1605 363 810 140,487 36,218 20,809 197,514 Io 2,539,331 
EGOS vaitiaeraw 549 106 194 549 80,138 18,759 10,430 109,327 549 1,539,298 
Total 5,267 1,268 1,944 5,220 561,422 214,584 106,655] 1,208,049 5,184 12,203,266 


1 Including 143 strikes the results of which were not reported. 


NETHERLANDS 


2 Not reported from 1879-93. 


[Strikes due to two or more causes have been tabulated under each cause; hence the totals for this table do not agree with 


those for other tables. 


ae St tikes for wheh 
Total strikes of establish- which number days of dura- Strikes 
ments involved ae Rees d tion was 
was reported Pp reported 
CausE OR OBJECT | 
Percent Agegre- 
Num. | of total , Estab- ; . gate Suc- | Suc- 
ber report- | Strikes | lish- | Strikes | Strikers} Strikes | days of paeded ceeded 
ing ments dura- partly 
cause tion 
For increase of wages.....0....-.+..- 65 32.83 64 256 65 2,647 62 1,262 6 33 
Against reduction of wages........... 8 4.04 8 8 126 8 345 I 6 
Other disputes concerning wages...... 25 12.63 24 35 25 953 23 339 4 Ir 
Hours Of labors samimatpeisistet ols atetede + 7 3-53 6 45 7 457 6 14S ‘teers 4 
LE TAGe-UNiONISM <a,.te eo pies ee taka eave lerate 6 3.03 6 17 6 244 4 PE Weal lees ea 4 
For reinstatement of employees....... 23 11.62 23 23 23 393 22 477k 2 bite) 
Regulations governing work.......... 22 II.1r 20 20 22 1,187 22 5584 5 9 
Other ‘causesiis: sb ac auredak ete 6 Seinietee os 40 20.20 40 52 40 1,096 37 8384 7 22 
Not. reported: 3.55 fe ainsi siesta wend wie 2 I.01 2 2 I IS I Siew [e aiw eta 
Total:..c ciemaGe/stne tek Selene 198 100.00 193 458 197 7,118 185 4,1769% 25 99 


SumMaRyY oF LockoutTs, 1901 TO 1905 


Lockouts for which|Lockouts for which|Lockouts for which 


number of estab- 


lishments involved 


was reported reported reported 
YEAR Total 
lockouts BAe 
stab- Aggre- 
Lock- lish- Lock- Seay Lock- |gatedays} Suc- eS a a 
outs ments outs Git outs of dura- | ceeded ee 
involved tion pany 
< paP ae Aa Ce: NewS Fusd ne aS “a 7 5 5 6 361 6 380 2 = ag SO 
1 satin alate sv iataeer Pistia ates ek vhaieva le, eerste. 14 14 15 14 2,381 12 519 5 4 
28 tre afatelalai suave ehiial.p emis ial stmt ele eee ee 14 13 24 14 1,021 >i 293 7 5 
steven ana; occas eaves tes ears 17 17 74 16 6,754 14 355 9 6 
pio) slaselese eta ay OrORBIaLE to ais aca t Uae neta 6 5 5 6 2,707 6 163 2 I 


locked out was duration 


number of persons | aggregate days of . 
ae Lockouts which— 
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GERMANY 


(From “Streiks und Ausperrungen, 1905,” Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt) 
a ee ee a ee ee eee a ee ee ee. 


STRIKES 7 Lockouts 
Strikes which— % Lockouts which— 3 
53) za) 
& | Total "2 = | Total 
ra ota 5 t 
Year | -~ | Succeeded porno" 2 em- 8 Succeeded pe etait = fats 
§ z bat lae Strik 8 < | ployees | Persons 
2 = : g ah 5 a rikers| 3 g Biba lic locked 
s “so a GB ish- a wy ws ish- out 
i) ales mALe ie A 3 ments 2 oH al aes 3 Ean eres % | ments 
a 4 3% 4 oe a nie a rs g2% - § 8 g 5 | affected 
Sliglelea| z e | B35] | b33] 3 
ope ae Sid Wk Maa Arla, | i ae ie 
1899 1,288] 331) 25.7) 429] 33-3] 7,121 256,858 | 99,338) 23 6 26.1 9] 39-1 | 427 8,290] 5,208 
Ig00 1,433] 275| 19.2] 505| 35-2] 7,740] 298,819 | 122,803] 35 13 37.1 17 48.6 607| 22.462 9,085 
IQOL....| 1,056] 200] 18.9] 285] 27.0] 4,561] 141,220 |] 55,262] 35 16 45.7 8 22.9 238 7,980| 5,414 
I902....| 1,060] 228] 21.5] 235] 22.2] 3,437] 131,086 | 53,912| 46 30 65.2 7 15.2 948 18,705| 10,305 
I1903....] 1,374] 300] 21.8! 444] 32.3] 7,000] 198,636 | 85,603) 70 36 51.4 15 21.4 |3,714) 52.541| 35.273 
1904 1,870] 449| 24.0] 688] 36.8] 10,321] 273,364 | 113,480] 120 44 36-7 33 27.§ | 1,115 36,312| 23,760 
° 4 


14,481] 776,984 | 408,145| 254 65 25. 147 57-9 | 3,859| 188,526] 118,665 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Strikes and lockouts Employees thrown out of work 
INDUSTRY 
Igor | 1902 1903 | 1904 1905 I90L 1902 1903 1904 1905 
Building trades... 6.2.60 -cesccnses ns 104 39 44 37 at 9,797 5,356 3,663 8,697 6,637 
Mining and quarrying. ............-- 210 168 125 113 106 | 112,981 | 208,526 63,578 46,287 44,791 
Metal, engineering, and shipbuilding. .| 103 71 87 75 70 | 22,489 15.914 | 32,380 12,130 12,753 
MPEXPHE Crades Ss) <isieielcitlnres 6b oieseave 96 82 55 52 67 16,609 16,706 9,458 13,048 15,786 
LORS bEAMes no ars ech ore 4. oP usidac i 39 23 25 26 29 4,135 2,790 2,476 1,448 3,540 
Transportation bea ee 20 14 15 10 Ir 2,682 1,590 2,172 1,759 2,112 
Miscellaneous trades ves 65 41 32 41 39 | 10,489 3,679 2,463 3,794 7,159 
Employees of public authorities 5 4 4 I 75 364 2,100 711 45 725 
PL DUR bee trate terete cree cree es 642 442 387 355 358 | 179,546 | 256,667 | 116,901 87,208 | 93,503 


By PrincrpaL CAUSES, 1901 TO 1905 


Strikes and lockouts Strikers and employees locked out 
PRINCIPAL CAUSES OR OBJECTS 
Igor 1g02 1903 1904 1905 I901 1902 1903 1904 1905 
WARCHS. auntutae voids et SR eie hire fe bes ule 402 267 232 233 235 | 58,865 | 56,733 | 49,557 | 32,783 | 38,737 
FIGutsiOu IADOE. ca c.gehss SEG scl se Saar 29 20 17 13 14 4,198 3,044 4,108 1,970 3,145 
Employment of particular classes or 

DOTSONS pa cminttd Gite auc Melee atte sheers Ne 84 58 54 46 47 10,524 11,4360 7,822 6,081 6,408 
Working arrangements, rules, and dis- 

Piplinemataee da ya eet ves \obieo-5 79 64 56 47 37 | 23,185 | 19,849 | 13,609 7,601 5,546 
Trade-unionism...........0.2+-+0-- 38 29 25 15 21 11,531 25,489 17,602 7,925 9,377 
Sympathetic disputes............... 6 rt Oe hs tee I 2 1,890 TA" lila a eters 20 243 
Other causes orcs Sapiiseielde ceeded 4 3 3, Hl oWs ete 2 1,244 259 BLT bi oes Hoe 4,197 

PO dees eit seer ie tes 642 442 387 355 358 | 111,437 | 116,824 | 93,515 | 56,380 | 67,653 


RESULTS, I901I TO 1905 


[The figures for years previous to 1905 have been revised to include the results of disputes terminated after the reports of 
those years were published.] 


Strikes and lockouts Strikers and employees locked out 
RESULT 5 
Igor 1902 1903 1904 1905 Igor 1902 1903 1904 1905 
In favor of employees............... 163 108 90 62 70° 30,591 37,187 29,167 15,413 16,702 
In favor of employers............... 284 206 185 180 166 38,701 37,187 44,956 23,500 22,943 
(Glojaiapeayertt:-20 (Rae Bae. 3p COCR SRNOInT eocaree 193 125 I1r 112 118 | 41,575 | 42,141 19,370 17,441 27,404 
Indefinite or unsettled............... 2 4 I I 4 570 309 22 26 544 


TTotaliari tenn dats ors these sieve scents 642 442 387 355 358 | 111,437 | 116,824 93,515 56,380 | 67,653 
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BELGIUM 
(From “‘Statistique des Gréves en Belgique, 1896-1900,” published by the Belgian Labor Department) 


I. Number of disputes 


Group oF TRADES 


II. Number of work-people directly affected by disputes 


1896 | 1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 1896 1807 1898 1809 1900 
Building trades? ....%- 2. 8 6 4 4 a4 555 125 1,454 429 640 
Mining and quarrying....| 38 54 23 18 36 10,794 27,976 6,429 47,964 7,903 | 
Metal tradesv ashi ionas tal| pe bz II 20 12 22 2,340 1,989 1,315 I,I1r 4,402 
Textile tradegts. «hat.). & 42 23 16 29 32 6,218 I,QO1 1,137 2,561 13,763 
ch sept ey pie ahah ibe i Mee 3 2 2 9 2 64 44 130 543 168 
rinting an paper 
trades Sia eee potas: 3 3 3 3 4 97 46 588 550 1,376 
Wood-working and fur- 
mishing trades... ances. 0. 7 7 4 2 7 1,763 637 110 332 438 
Chemical, glass- and pot- 
tery -tradesstavtesbemccwe 7 9 Ir 9 15 525 1,595 1,607 2,592 1,893 
Food and _ tobacco 
TAGES 203 Bin. wie ste wt 3 7 3 7 6 17 405 241 421 187 
Leather trades*... 9597... 2. 10 3 I 5 8 456 127 4 280 316 
Other'trades: 7 .n.t 0. osc 7 5 4 6 9 315 1,113 $6 1,148 1,357 
otal os cit ae ae 139 130 gt 104 146 23,204 35,958 13,101 57,931 32,443 
FRANCE 


(From Statistics of the Ministére du Commerce, de l’Industrie, et des Postes, Direction du Travail) 


Strikes Strikers in strikes 
aerate” which which— 
Estab- work 
YEAR Strikes lish- Strikers dost by em- 2 
ments ployees uc- 
thrown out Suc- ceeded} Succeeded Succeeded 
SEwocle ceeded partly partly 
391 1,731 54,576 | 1,062,480 84 129 12,897 24,784 
405 1,298 45,801 617,469 100 rx7 8,565 20,672 
476 2,178 49,851 644,168 117 122 11,579 17,057 
356 2,568 68,875 780,944 68 122 19,838 28,767 
368 1,967 82,065 | 1,216,306 75 123 10,594 32,540 
739 4,288 176,772 | 3,550,734 180 282 21,131 124,767 
902 10,253 222,714 | 3,760,577 205 360 24,216 140,358 
523 6,970 111,414 | 1,862,050 114 195 9,364 44,386 
512 1,820 212,704 | 4,675,081 IIl 184 23,533 160,820 
567 3,246 123,151 | 2,441,944 122 222 12,526 89,736 
1,026 | 17,250 271,097 | 3,934,884 297 394 53,555 168,034 
830 §,302 177,666 | 2,746,684 184 301 22,872 125,016 


STRONG, REV. CHARLES: Founder of Aus- 
tralian Church (Liberal), Melbourne, in 1885; 
born The Manse, Dailly, Ayrshire, Scotland, 
Sept. 26, 1844. Formerly Presbyterian clergy- 
man in Glasgow and (1875-84) in Melbourne. 
Resigned and founded a free church, 1885, and 
president of Collingwood Working Men’s Club, a 
founder of Collingwood Créche, and of Conva- 
lescent Home for Men. Vice-president of Anti- 
Sweating League and member of Royal Commis- 
sions on Non-employment and on Bible in State 
Schools. Member of State Commissions on Cause 
and Cure of Inebriety. President of Criminology 
Society. Chairman of Peace Society. Editor of 
Australian Herald. Author of various religious 
works. Address: Avoca Street, South Yarra, 
Australia. 


STRONG, JOSIAH: President of the American 
Institute of Social Service; born Jan. 19, 1847, 
at Naperville, Ill. Attended public school at 
Hudson, Ohio; graduated Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1869; studied at Lane Theological Sem- 
inary, 1869-71. Missionary in Cheyenne, Wyo., 
chaplain of Western Reserve University, 1873- 
1876; pastor Sandusky, Ohio, 1876-81; secretary 
Home Missionary Society of Ohio, 1881-84; pas- 
tor Vine Street Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, until 
1886, when he published ‘Our Country,’”’ which 


has had a remarkable influence with a circulation 
of over 175,000, and been translated in several 
European languages. Secretary of Evangelical 
Alliance for United States, 1886-98. Becoming, 
however, more deeply interested in social ques- 
tions than his associates in the alliance, he found- 
ed with Dr. Tolman a league, which in 1902 
became the American Institute of Social Service 
(q. v.), which has led to similar institutes in 
other countries (see SocraL INsTITUTES), and in 
1907 organized with Dr. Tolman the American 
Museum of Safety Devices and Industrial Hy- 
giene. 
Dr. Strong has thus stated his social views: 


The ‘‘kingdom of God,’”’ which was the great burden of 
Jesus’s message to the world, was his social ideal. It wasa 
vision of civilization perfected, of heaven come to earth. 
Just so far and fast as God’s will is done among men as it is 
among angels, so far and so fast will the ‘‘ kingdome come.” 

I believe that Jesus’s teaching concerning the kingdom of 
God affords the true social ideal, lays down the fundamental 
laws and principles by the application of which alone can the 
great social problems be solved, supplies the needed enthusi- 
asm, and inspires complete assurance that this social ideal 
will ultimately ‘be fully realized. That is, the kingdom of 
God, as Jesus taught it, affords the aim, the method, the 
power, and the necessary confidence for the transformation 
of the world. 


Author: “Our Country,’ 1886; ‘‘The New Era,” 
1893 (50,000 copies); ‘‘The Twentieth-Century 
City,’’ 1898; ‘‘Expansion”’ and ‘‘ Religious Move- 
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ments for Social Betterment,’’ 1900; ‘‘The Times 
and Young Men,”’ 1901; ‘‘ The Next Great Awak- 
ening,” 1902; ‘‘Social Progress,’’ 1904-5, and 
1906; ‘‘The Challenge of the City,’’ 1907. Ad- 
dress: Bible House, New York. 


SUBSIDIES: Aid granted to individuals or 
corporations chiefly to encourage manufacture 
and transportation, principally in the form of 
relief from taxation, of land grants, or of sub- 
vention in money. This last meaning is the one 
in which the term is now most commonly used, 
and the only one that is considered in the matter 
that follows. (See also the articles treating 
Bounties; LAnp; Pusiic Domarn.) 

The most important modern stbsidies have 
been to railways and steamship companies. 

England has granted no railway subsidies ex- 
cept in Ireland. France defrayed about half the 
original cost of her railways, and this system has 
been largely followed in Austria, Russia, south- 
ern Europe, and British India. In the United 
States railway subsidies, in the form of land 
grants mainly, have been very extensive. (See 
RAILWAYS.) 

Great Britain.—Ship stores have been free 
since the time of the Armada; but George II. 
granted a direct bounty to aid shipping in 1730. 
Its purpose was to encourage herring fisheries 
and thus indirectly to train sailors and marines 
for the navy. Since that time Great Britain has 
almost continuously aided her shipping cor- 
porations, partly for the encouragement of British 
trade, but chiefly to maintain efficient communi- 
cation with her colonies. The latter object has 
been of great value to the United Kingdom since 
in times of war, e. g., the Crimean and the Sepoy 
Rebellion. In the Boer War (1899-1900) Eng- 
land was able to transport a vast army within a 
short time to a distance of 6,000 miles, in addition 
to the necessary supplies. While vast sums 
have been spent in subsidies, English statesmen 
believe that they have been good investments. 
In 1901 the government paid £874,155 to twenty 
steamship lines; the Cunard Line alone receives 
since 1902 £150,000 annually. 

Germany pays to three lines about 10,175,000 
marks for carrying mails to America, Australia, 
East Asia, and East Africa, besides granting other 
benefits in the form of release from import duties 
and reduction in freight on railroads, etc., in all 
materials used in ship-building. France has been 
anxious to build up a mercantile marine, and is 
paying about 45,150,000 francs annually to ship- 
ping corporations, besides granting premiums to 
ship-builders. Austria, too, paid about $1,600,000 
and Hungary over $400,000 in t1gor. More 
recently Hungary has made an agreement with 
the Cunard line for a fortnightly service from 
Fiume. Jtaly has paid subsidies for navigation 
and construction since 1885, and paid for the 
former nearly $395,000 and for the latter about 
$20,250 in 1897; this sum has since been increased. 
She paid about 20,000,000 lires in 1906. Japan 
pays heavy bounties on navigation and construc- 
tion since 1897. Since 1900 she pays over $2,- 
162,200 to the lines running to Europe, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. Denmark, Holland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden pay only a fair return for the 
carrying of mail. 

Railroads are subsidized in nearly every Euro- 
pean country by having the capital for construc- 
tion advanced by the State. England has sub- 
sidized the Canadian Pacific line. The U. S. 
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have made grants of vast tracts of land to nearly 
every railroad in the West; the states and mu- 
nicipalities have offered additional inducements. 
The Central & Union Pacific alone received 
30,000,000 acres of land, and a subsidy of $25,000 
er mile in the form of a loan, with the more or 
ess tacit understanding that it would never be 
repaid. The subsidies to railroads have, how- 
ever, served a very useful purpose in opening the 
vast lands of the West, and thus enriching the 
whole country; while the aid to shipping corpora- 
tions has been of no value. 

The U. S. have granted ship subsidies since 
1845. From that time to 1858 they amounted 
to about $15,000,000. From 1867-77 another 
sum of $4,583,000 was granted to a single com- 
pany; and another company received $250,000 
per annum. In 1891 a new arrangement was 
made; mail is now paid for by mileage at a fixt 
tate. On Feb. 15, 1906, the Senate passed the 
Ship Subsidy Bill, granting $50,000,000 in aid of 
mercantile marine enterprises for twenty years. 
The grants to railroads have been much larger 
and have produced better results. 


SUFFRAGE, THE, IN VARIOUS COUN- 
TRIES: Every country has certain legal disabil- 
ities, e. g., for crime, military or civil service, re- 
ceiving relief from poor funds, etc.; these are not 
stated here, but only the general requirements. 

Argentine Republic.—Universal male suffrage 
for all native or naturalized citizens at least 
twenty-one years old. 

Australia.—Laws made by the separate states. 
New South Wales and New Zealand have uni- 
versal male and female suffrage for citizens over 
twenty-one years of age. Tasmania universal 
male and female suffrage for the House of Assem- 
bly, but a property qualification for the Legisla- 
tive Council applicable to both sexes. Queensland 
has a property qualification for male suffrage. 
South Australia and Western Australia have a 
property qualification for both men and women. 
Victoria has a property qualification for men of 
little education; professional men are freed from 
that. 

Austria.—Universal, equal, and direct male for 
citizens twenty-four years of age (by law of 
November, 1906.) 

Belgium.—For Chamber oj Representatives: 
every male citizen twenty-five years of age, one 
vote. Every citizen over twenty-five years of 
age owning real estate to the taxable value of 
2,000 francs, or has a corresponding income from 
such property, or has for at least two years de- 
rived not less than roo francs a year from Belgian 
funds either directly or through the savings- 
bank, has two votes; every citizen over thirty-five 
years of age, who has children—whether married 
or widowed—and pays at least 5 fr. in income tax, 
has also two votes. Every citizen at least twen- 
ty-five years of age, who has received a diploma 
of higher or a certificate of higher secondary in- 
struction, or has filled an office or is engaged in 
private professional practise implying at least 
average higher instruction, has three votes. For 
the senators who are elected the same conditions 
are required with the additional specification 
that electors must be at least thirty years of age. 
No citizen has more than three votes. 

Brazil_—Every male citizen over twenty-one 
years of age, duly enrolled, has one vote, except 
beggars, illiterates, and members of monastic 
orders under vows of obedience. 
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Canada.—The franchise is controlled by the 
different provinces; but it is practically universal 
on condition of certain property qualifications. 

Cape Colony.—Property and educational quali- 
fications for men. 

Chile.—Universal male with educational quali- 
fication for citizens twenty-one years old. 

Denmark.—Universal male for citizens thirty 
years old. 

Finland.—Universal male and female for citi- 
zens twenty-four years old. 

France.—Universal male for citizens twenty- 
one years old. 

Germany.— Universal male for citizens twenty- 
five years old for the Imperial Diet or Reichstag. 
The individual states have separate election laws 
for their respective Landtage or state legislatures, 
altho most of the states in South Germany have 
or are following the example of Bavaria (law of 
April 6, 1906) in giving the franchise to every 
citizen twenty-five years of age. 

Prussia has peculiar election laws. The mem- 
bers of the Abgeordneten Haus are elected indi- 
rectly, by electors or Wahlmanner, who are dis- 
tributed according to property qualifications in 
such wise that one third is elected by the few rich 
people who pay one third of the total taxes; one 
third by the larger class that pays the second 
third; and one third by the smallest taxpayers. 
One Wahlmann is elected for every 250 souls. 
Every male citizen, qualified to vote in his mu- 
nicipality or village, is called Urwahler, and en- 
titled to vote for the direct electors or Wahlman- 
ner. Age requirement in each case twenty-five 
years. The election laws of Saxony are the same 
as those of Prussia. 

Great Britain.—(See Un1TED K1NnGDoM.) 

Greece.— Universal manhood suffrage. 

Hungary.—Citizens twenty years old and pay- 
ing at least a low amount of taxes. Is agitating 
universal male suffrage. 

Italy—Has male suffrage; age requirement 
twenty-one years of all citizens; also educational 
or property qualifications. 

Japan.—Male suffrage for citizens twenty-five 
years old; property qualifications, ten yen in land 
or direct taxes. 

Mextco.—All respectable adult male citizens 
may vote. 

Netherlands, The.—Al\l male citizens twenty- 
five years of age, self-supporting, and paying at 
least one florin in taxes. 

Norway.—Universal male suffrage for citizens 
twenty-five years old. 

Portugal.—Male citizens twenty-one years old, 
with the necessary educational and property 
qualifications. 

Rumania.—Educational and property quali- 
fications for adult male citizens. Three classes of 
electors as in Prussia. (See GERMANY.) 

Russia.—Educational and property require- 
ments. 

Servia.—Male citizens, twenty-one years old, 
and paying 15 francs in taxes or over. 

Spain.—Universal male suffrage for citizens 
twenty-five years old. 

Sweden.—Native male citizens, twenty-one 
years old, with fairly high property requirements. 

Switzerland.—Universal male suffrage for citi- 
zens twenty-one years old. 

United Kingdom.—Every adult male citizen 
may vote who pays at least £10 rent a year; or 
has a freehold to the value of 40s. per annum; 
or lands in life tenure or leasehold for sixty years 
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to the annual value of £5 or over.” Residence 
within the district is required for six months in 
England and one year in Scotland. 

United States ——Universal male suffrage for 
citizens twenty-one years old. The states have 
various additional requirements and rights. Res- 
idence required in the state is usually one year, 
in the county six months, in the district thirty 
days. Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, have 
female suffrage in state elections. Many other 
states allow women to vote in school elections. 
A few states, e. g., Kansas and Nebraska, give 
the franchise to aliens who have declared their 
intention to become citizens. 


SUICIDES (for number of suicides in the 
United States, see CRIME, p. 336): Suicides seem 
on the increase. 

United States.—Per 100,000 of population, es- 
timated from statistics of the Chicago Tribune: 


TSSS Vleet 11.73 1903. atta 10.76 
1890) 22 64d oe 4.19 $904...2¥obe 11.39 
1805 AeTeins +8 8.27 LOOK ae. Weare 12.08 
BQO. dc sat ian 8.85 T90G.4615 eee 12.05 


1 Probably less fully reported. 


Frederic Hoffman, statistician of the Pruden- 
tial Life-Insurance Company, gives the following 
rate per 100,000 of population in fifty cities of 
the U.S.: 


WSqOvasskeent 12.0 1897) 0 oe oe i723 
TSOL As 6t hss 14.0 1898 Shacaeee 17.3 
TSOA sees «2 13.0 38994 s:¢} er Sy 16.0 
¥SORG ow aosen 15.9 IQ00 cob bia 15.8 
TSQA ean ces Yeoh TOOL! s ae anes 16.6 
1895 0% 5 VUES 15.6 1968 .'s skews 17.0 
T8QGOR. hae al 15.9 


Great Britain.—Coroners’ returns per 100,000 
of population: 


T5693 iovencean te 6.71 TB OSis.u0 5 hes 8.62 
£893 viele whey ote 6.33 TOOF. «wanes 10.43 
TOO3 Fes hares Ye 49044 « woes 9-85 


German Empire.—The Statistical Year Book 
of the German Empire gives the annual averages 
per 100,000 of population for the following given 
periods in cities of over 15,000 (higher than the 
tate for the country): 


IB 97—G I ia vise wih 31.0 1897-1901 
1882-86........ 29.0 1902 

1887—OF lve wee e's 25.4 1903 

1892-964 ¢ os wsleis 26.1 IQOA we\sivivic e's ‘ 


In France the growth of population since 1830 
has been 100 per cent, but the number of sui- 
cides is said to have increased by 245 per cent. 
In Belgium the suicide rate has, in the same time, 
quintupled. In Prussia, while the population in- 
creased 0.98 per cent, suicides increased 1.07; of 
Italy the population rate was 0.7, the suicide 
1.28; of France 0.07, and 2.06; of Sweden 0.81, 
and 1.5. 

According to Hoffman (see above), based on the 
census of 1900, suicides in the U. S. were: 


In CITIES PER 100,000 POPULATION, 1905 
(Estimated from the census) 


San Francisco......... 50.44 .| Pittsbure.. tea 16.47 
Denver..... 2.27 | New Orleans........ 16.36 
Newark, N. J......... 28.212 | Kansas Cityij ces Pry. 7x 
StiWouiss ora Ned ces 24.80 | Baltimore.. asi 
Chicago®. dais kr 22.20 | Louisville... 

Milwaukee ........... 22.46 | Philadelphia 

Cincinnati:....5 oes rite 21.97 | Boston.;her cane 13 
Indianapolis.......... 21.50 | New York (Brooklyn). 13 
Jersey Cit yes. sia balers 20.88 |, Detroit. .ci sumer 9.21 
Clevelariai.y. ond opckemee 20.74 | Fall River............ 2.50 


New York (Manhattan) 20.56 
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According to a table compiled by George M. 
Gould, M.D. (‘‘Biographic Clinics,”’ vol. v., p. 
193), from data mainly supplied him by the U. S. 
Bureau of Statistics, the suicides per million in 
various countries are as follows: 


Per 
CouNTRY Date per 
annum | 100,000 

Prelandces gay ers aetee 1887-91 112 2.4 
Hiisbsiaae ts). t ant. cet icerdee Approximately 2:7 
Scotland 1887-91 224 5.6 
Italy... 1902 2,010 6.1 
Holland. . 1904 371 6.7 
Norway.... 1903 154 6.7 
United State 1900 5,498 7.2 
England 1903 @,51II 10.5 
Belgian: CIs Foe 1903 818 11.7 
Bavaria sc J. leccmbiast)s «tebe > « £887=O.5 Pees. 3 20s 11.8 
Shots pe RE Hie nae 1902 804 SS 
PRUISULID tees sere ema octane ¢ IgOL 4,291 16.4 
pas Se Seen a ee. SPAT 1902 9,194 18.9 
EGSSIA ds? Lietr eee - aes Se. 1904 7,290 20.0 
erman ys 2 ot See se sc 1904 12,408 21.0 
MEAGCE ee a ere ts 1902 8,716 22.3 
Switzerland {2t.scse. coc. cs. 1903 779 22.9 
enmar lens Sth eins wis ha T8S9-O@rl sje . garetts 25.3 
DA RONY ans aatacae ek ys Palio PEGI“BG bes ces 32.2 
BU RONTY rc aie dreseran ae tee tent age TBO St fost ne 40.9 


For the U.S. the annual report of the Census 
Bureau for 1905 gives the following statistics: 


SUICIDES PER 100,000 OF POPULATION 


¢ a REGISTRATION as 

3 2 STATES 248 
Yn un 
year | £8] 83 fae 
- 2a | 43 | Rural] 203 

a $0 Total | Cities | dis- re 

% ~ tricts 5 


Annual 

bay 1901 1905 
1904 

Suicide eee cll core Fh Ak a bi LADY 1252 16.1 
POON ae ce ie ek eae ne ce 4.4 4.0 Sica 
AS pliyxiae ace et Moiese a °.9 0.8 1.5 
Hanging or strangulation.... 2.0 1.9 2.4 
Drownlingiat er seis sls eid 528 0.7 0.7 0.8 
Pirearmsig: 265.0 es.) s)9 sate Zak 2.9 4-3 
Cutting instruments........ 0.7 0.7 °.9 
Jumping from high places... 0.2 o.1 0.2 
KCYUBAITION Vals tharchee ake Sele o's Ont oN o.1 
Other suicides hoy. Jv sie cts 1.0 c.x 0.6 


The leading cities in proportion of suicides to 
population are: St. Louis, Mo.; Hoboken, N. J.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Oakland, Cal.; New York City (Man- 
hattan and Bronx); Milwaukee, Wis.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The lowest cities were New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Camden, N. J., and Newton and Fall River, Mass. 
(lowest of all). According to the census of 1900 
in the registration area, the suicide rate of native 
Americans is returned at 6.8 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, against 6.1 for those of Irish origin, 19.3 
for those of German origin, and 22.0 for those of 
French origin. According to Professor Bailey, 
in the Yale Review, May, 1903, the following is 
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the classification of the suicides in respect to 
motive: 


MoTIvE Totals Males |Females 
Despondencys.. scien ans aii 2,207 1,596 431 
Business loss.cc act ee iene 1,398 1,300 98 
Inganity....4.- Ee meee ae 1,361 1,013 348 
Ll health. gieauntasse ate 1,309 969 340 
Disappointment inlove........ 900 627 273 
Domestic'trouble.ne ce ea eee 773 544 229 
Fear of disgrace 539 429 110 
Griek> Fete das 427 267 160 
Alcoholism». ciccinesshlsgaeicennae apo 413 390 23 
CHa gtin trict areas 294 225 69 
Miscellaneous and unknown... . 559 421 138 

gL Ota ls) eso 30 acc ace meet ree 10,000 7,781 2,219 


The Chicago Tribune’s report thus classifies the 
reports of the causes of suicide of the year: 


Motive 1905 1906 

Business losses 32 58 
Bigworuh geese aca, age gs i 375 119 
Ill health.. She 4II 388 
Unknowz.3)028 hoon inet - 721 435 
Disappointment in love, . eeniest aoeoe 958 1,113 
Domestic infelicitys stat pee Wh oa tends 1,525 2,125 
AMSANO Ya4. ates elmer teri: oe: Martane 1,826 1,326 
Despondencyss,.0 7p aoe ice eee eae 4,134 4,561r 

Totalawsut, aes uletan waeadae Nees 9,982 10,125 


According to Dr. Gould (see above), if the larger 
portion of the ‘‘Despondency”’ cases is added to 
the ‘‘Iil health’”’ class the results are not very 
dissimilar to his own independently made classi- 
fication. He autie De Greef as saying that the 
principal social conditions causing suicide, in the 
order of their importance, are: (1) poverty; (2) 
family difficulties; (3) physical suffering, of about 
equal power; (4) alcoholism; (5) fear of legal 
persecution; (6) love, jealousy, and debauchery. 

Dr. Gould finds the following facts: (1) Suicide 
is on the increase. (2) Civilization increases the 
suicide rate more rapidly than the growth of 
population. (3) The urban suicide rate is higher 
than that of the country. (4) The influence of 
occupation upon the rate is most incongruous. 
(5) The rate in contiguous countries, departments, 
or ‘‘races’’ presents inexplainable variations. 
(6) With one exception the rate in males is sev- 
eral times higher than in females. (7) The rate 
is greater among the single than among the mar- 
ried, and is still higher among the divorced and 
widowed. (8) The age or time of life at which 
suicide is committed presents inexplainable pecu- 
liarities. (9) The rate rises in proportion to school 
pressure, education, etc. 


SUMNER, WILLIAM GRAHAM: Economist; 
born in Paterson, N. J., 1840; graduated at Yale 
College in 1863, and then studied at Oxford, Eng- 
land, and at Géttingen in Germany; 1866-69 was 
a tutor at Yale College. In 1867 he took orders 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and was as- 
sistant at Calvary Church in New York. In 1872, 
however, he became professor of political and 
social science at Yale College, which position he 
has since held, one of the leading economists in 
America of the orthodox school, especially on the 
subjects free trade and gold currency. Author: 
“History of American Currency”’; ‘‘Lectures on 


the History of Protection in the United States”’; 
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‘What Social Classes Owe to Each Other’’; ‘‘ Pro- 
tectionism’’; ‘‘Life of Andrew Jackson;” ‘‘Life 
of Alexander Hamilton”’; ‘‘Life of Robert Mor- 
ris’; ‘‘The Financier and Finances of the Revo- 
lution”; ‘‘A History of Banking in the United 
States’’; ‘‘Folkways.’ Address: 240 Edwards 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SUMMERBELL, THOMAS: Member British 
Parliament, of Independent Labor Party for Sun- 
derland; born in 1861 at Seahan Harbor, Sun- 
derland; educated at the national schoo] of his 
native town; worked as a grocer, later as printer, 
in many towns of northern England, until he 
started in business for himself in Sunderland; 
joined the Typographical Society, and has been 
secretary of the Trades Council for seventeen 
years. He is member of many committees of his 
town, chairman of that on Tramways, and hon- 
orary secretary of the local branch of the League 
of the Blind. He is a member of the Housing 
Reform Council, Land Nationalization, Foresters, 
Labor Information Bureau, Independent Labor 


Party, etc. He was elected to Parliament in 
1906. Address: 14 Vincent Street, Sunderland, 
England. 


SUNDAY REST, THE: With the religious and 
theological arguments raised for the limitation of 
Sunday labor we are not in this Encyclopedia 
concerned, save as these affect the moral, phys- 
ical, and industrial welfare of society. In the 
ever-increasing perplexity and stress cof modern 
life, it is patent to all that men more and more 
need a rest, at least one day in seven, from their 
daily toil. It is to-day substantiated, beyond all 
question, that man in the long run can produce 
more and better work by resting one day in seven 
than by continuous work, And men and women 
who have such rest live longer and more happily, 
and stand higher on the scale of intellectual, 
moral, social, and spiritual being. 

Dr. Chalmers, of Scotland, said: ‘‘I never knew 
the man who worked seven days in the week with- 
out becoming soon a wreck in health or in for- 
tune, or in both.” 

Edmund Burke said: ‘‘A nation that neglects 
the Sabbath soon sinks into barbarism or ruin. 
Civilized man cannot bear the pressure of seven 
days’ work and worry in a week.”’ 

As a matter of fact, leaving out England and 
America, where there has been less need of legis- 
lation on the subject because of the prevalence of 
the Sunday rest, the main and most efforts for 
legislation forbidding or limiting Sunday labor 
have come from the working men themselves, 
through their trade-unions and the Socialist and 
Labor parties. In most countries they have done 
far more for it than has the Church. On the 
Continent the prevalence of Sunday 
labor has been a subject of general 


anaes protest and bitter complaint. Even 
in the United States of late years 

Sunday labor has in many ways much 

increased. It has been estimated that two mil- 


lions of persons in the U. S., or more, are com- 
pelled to do some form of Sunday labor. 

On railroads, on street-railways, in livery- 
stables, in making repairs (often only done on 
Sunday, because employers are unwilling to for- 
feit week-day dividends), in bakeries, in hotels, in 
private houses, in barber shops, in drug stores, in 
printing-offices, in theaters and places of amuse- 
ment, a constantly increasing amount of work is 
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done on Sunday. Working men bitterly com- 
plain of this, yet too often find even the Christian 
Church turning a deaf ear to their cry, and even 
clergymen unwilling to cooperate in limiting the 
hours of labor. 

There has, however, been considerable agita- 
tion of the question in all countries, resulting in 
the legislation summarized below, and in Europe 
especially in a very general abandonment of Sun- 
day labor in manufactures and to a less extent 
has led to the closing of stores on a portion if not 
the whole of Sunday. Sunday Rest Leagues 
(associations or ligues pour le repos du dimanche) 
have been organized in France, Belgium, and 
Italy, and elsewhere, and have been very active. 
There exists also a Fédération Internationale 
pour l’observation du dimanche, with headquarters 
in Geneva, Switzerland. In England there has 
seemed less need. In the U. S. labor organiza- 
tions have largely agitated the question, and 
various societies like the New England Sabbath 
Protective League, the American Sabbath Union 
of New York, the International Reform Bureau of 
Washington, have circulated considerable litera- 
ture and conducted other efforts on the question. 
In France and Belgium the main effort has been 
to close the stores on Sunday afternoons and pre- 
vent all unnecessary industrial labor. In Eng- 
land a joint committee of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Avery, has recommended general legislation, 
leaving much discretion, however, to local au- 
thorities. There is a strong movement, too, to 
open the museums, galleries, and libraries. (See 
NATIONAL SUNDAY LEAGUE.) In the U.S. the 
effort on the part of the working men has been 
against all work, while the religious societies 
have worked for this and are against the running of 
trains on Sunday and the opening of places of 
amusement. In all countries, in cases where 
Sunday labor is necessary, it is contended that the 
laborer should be given a day of rest on some 
other day of the week, and that the work which 
must be done on Sunday be given on different 
Sundays to different workmen, so as to give each 
the Sunday rest as frequently as possible. The 
Sunday legislation may thus be summarized: 


The United States —All states and territories except Ari- 
zona, California, Idaho, Nevada, and the Philippine Islands 
have laws prohibiting the employment of labor on Sundays, 
In California, however, it is a misdemeanor for any employer 
to cause his employees to work more than six days in seven 
except in cases of emergency. 

The Sunday labor laws usually make it a misdemeanor for 
persons either to labor themselves or to compel or permit 
their apprentices, servants, etc., to labor on the first day of 
the week. Exceptions are made in the case of household 

duties or works of necessity or charity. These 

exceptions are sometimes exprest in general 

United States terms and sometimes specified in detail. The 

excepted labor is usually that required in the 

sale of drugs, medicines, surgical appliances, 

milk, ice, soda-water, newspapers, the letting of horses and 

carriages, undertakers’ work, and railway transportation. In 

Colorado and Montana barbering only is prohibited on Sun- 

day, while in Alaska barbering is included among the ex- 
cepted occupations, 

A number of states make special provisions for the run- 
ning of railway cars on Sunday, such as specifying certain 
hours during which they may run, permitting the transpor- 
tation of perishable goods, fruit, milk, etc., or leaving the 
regulation of the running of railway cars on Sunday to the 
discretion of the railroad commissioners. 

Nearly all the Sunday labor laws make exceptions in the 
case of members of religious societies by whom any other 
than the first day of the week is observed as a Sabbath, pro- 
vided they refrain from labor on that day. 

Laws regulating the hours of labor of street-railway em- 
provees are in force in California, Louisiana, Maryland, 

assachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, ode 
Island, South Carolina, and Washington, In some cases the 
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limitation of the hours of labor applies only to conductors, 
gripmen, motormen, and drivers, while in others it applies 
to all street-railway employees. In Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Washington the hours are 
limited to ten per day, while in the other states the limitation 
is placed at twelve hours per day. The laws usually pro- 
vide that extra time for extra compensation may be worked 
in times of extraordinary emergencies, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island permitting exceptions to be made also on legal 
holidays. The law of Rhode Island, by an amendment to 
the original act, permits contracts to be made for longer 
hours. In South Carclina contracts for longer hours of labor 
may be made in the city of Columbia. 


Germany.—Germany has the fullest code of Sunday laws. 

e regulation anew of Sunday labor was one of the most 
important features of the labor law of June 1, 1891. It set 
forth in detail the conditions under which work might be 
performed on Sunday, and made the infraction of any of its 
provisions punishable by a fine, which in some cases amounted 
to as much as 600 marks ($142.80). The essential provisions 
of this law are reproduced in the following paragraphs: 

The general principle of the act is that all labor on Sunday 
and holidays is prohibited in those cases specifically men- 
tioned by the law. This prohibition applies to almost all 
categories of industrial and commercial work, except when a 
workingman labors alone or is aided only by the members 
of his family. It does not, however, apply to agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, and the liberal arts and professions, nor to 
concerts, theaters, cafés, restaurants, hotels, and the like, 
nor to transportation, except when it is a part of the work 
of an industrial or commercial establishment. 

The law further provides that the prstibinien of Sunday 
and holiday work may be extended by an imperial decree 
approved by the Bundesrath to industries other than those 
specified in the law. Such decrees must be placed before 
the Reichstag at its next session. 

The determination of the days to be considered as legal 
holidays is made by the State government in taking account 
of the religious customs of the people. The cessation from 
labor must be for twenty-four continuous hours on each Sun- 
day and holiday, thirty-six hours when a Sunday and holiday 
or two holidays succeed each other, and forty-eight hours at 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. When a 
Sunday and holiday or two holidays succeed 
each other the rest period must always last 
until 6 p.m. of the second day, and as it must 
begin at midnight in establishments working 
only in daytime or in irregular shifts, in such cases it lasts 
forty-two instead of thirty-six hours. In establishments 
working continuously night and day by shifts, it may fora 
holiday or Sunday begin not earlier than 6 p.m. of the day 
preceding nor later than 6 a.m. of the day itself, and last for 
twenty-four hours, in which case the whole establishment 
shuts down for that length of time. 

In commercial establishments (Handelsgewerbe) no labor 
must be performed on Christmas, Easter, or Pentecost. On 
other holidays and on Sunday employees may be allowed to 
work not more than five hours. Power, however, is given to 
the local authorities to limit still further or even to suppress 
this privilege. 

To this general prohibition of commercial work on Sunday 
there are a number of exceptions. During those periods of 
the year when trade is unusually active, as the four weeks 
prior to Christmas and certain times when the people from 
the rural districts come to the cities to make their purchases, 
the police authorities can permit stores to remain open for 
as many as ten hours on Sunday and holidays. The excep- 
tion made in the case of persons working alone or only aided 
by members of their families in industrial work does not ap- 
ply to commercial establishments. The prosecution of busi- 
ness by shops conducted in this way or by pedlers on Sun- 
day is equally prohibited with that of other commercial 
establishments. 

The impracticability of attempting to restrict all Sunday 
work, no matter what its nature or circumstances under 
which it must be performed within the limits described above, 
has necessarily been recognized by the German Parliament. 
The law, therefore, provides in detail the cases in which these 
restrictions shall not apply. These exceptions are in part 
enumerated in the law itself and in part are left to the Bundes- 
tath or other governmental authorities to determine. 

The following classes of work are enumerated by the law 
as exempt from the prohibition of Sunday and holiday work: 
(x) Work which public convenience requires shall be prompt- 
ly executed; (2) the making of inventories required by law; 
(3) the guarding of plants, and the cleaning, repairing, and 
other work necessary for the maintenance of the equipment 
or to insure that the work shall not be interrupted, and which 
cannot be performed on other days; (4) work indispensable 
in order to preserve materials employed or goods manu- 
factured, as far as this work cannot be done on week-days. 

In order to prevent an improper advantage being taken 
of these exceptions, it is provided that, whenever work of 
this kind is performed, the employer must keep a record 
showing for each Sunday or holiday the number of persons 
employed, the duration of their labor, and the nature of the 
work performed. This record must be always open to the 
inspection of the factory inspectors or local authorities, 
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In those cases where working men have been employed, 
as provided in the third and fourth cases, for more than 
three hours, or have been prevented from attending divine 
worship, the employer must give to them twelve hours’ rest 
every other Sunday between the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 P.M., 
or thirty-six hours’ uninterrupted rest, including Sunday, 
every third week. The local authorities, however, can abro- 
gate this provision where the working men are not prevented 
from attending divine service and enjoy a twenty-four- 
hours’ uninterrupted rest during the week. 

By far the most important exceptions, however, are those 
which the law permits the Bundesrath or the superior or local 
authorities toaccord. The Bundesrath can frame regulations 
permitting Sunday work in those industries which must be 
prosecuted without interruption, which can remain in opera- 
tion only during certain seasons of the year, or which manu- 
facture goods that are only in demand during certain months. 
Practically the only limitation to the power of the Bundesrath 
in this respect is that the regulations must be general and 
apply to all establishments in the same industry. All such 
orders must be published in the official journal and must be 
placed before the Reichstag at its next session. 

The power of the superior administrative authorities to 
grant authorizations for Sunday work relates to those in- 
dustries the operation of which is necessary to satisfy the 
daily needs of the public, or where the power used is irregu- 
lar, as water-flow and wind. 

The local authorities can grant similar authorizations to 

particular establishments where such work is necessary to 
prevent great loss on account of an accident or other unfore- 
seen circumstance. In these cases the authorization must be 
in writing, and a copy must be posted in the place of work 
where it can be easily seen by the employees. The authori- 
ties must also prepare a statement showing all the cases where 
this permission has been granted, the number of persons 
whose employment was permitted, the length of time worked, 
the reasons for granting the permission, etc. 
_ Finally, it is important to note that not only were the ex- 
isting laws of the individual states regarding Sunday work 
not repealed, exccpt in so far as they were in opposition to 
the imperial law, but full freedom was left to the states to 
further restrict through legislation Sunday labor within their 
boundaries. 


France.—In 1906, mainly as the result of So- 
cialist agitation, France enacted, with but a 
single dissenting vote, a law forbidding Sunday 
labor, with certain definite exceptions. 


Government ministers fifteen times a year can allow in 

tate or private establishments work to be 
done on Sunday, in the interests of the na- 
tional defense. In hotels, bakeries, restau- 
rants, hospitals, drug stores, newspaper and 
intelligence offices, etc., employees may labor 
on Sunday, provided they be given some other day in the 
week for rest. ‘ 


France 


Belgium.—In 1905 Belgium enacted a some- 
what advanced Sunday Rest Law, tho the Social- 
ists voted against it as delaying the enactment 
of a more radical law. 


It does not apply to transportation by water, fisheries, or 
public entertainment. In all other industries, except as 
stated below, no one can employ on Sunday persons except 
members of his own family and domestic servants. Excep- 
tions are made in cases of necessity, such as preserving per- 
ishable material, making repairs, etc. Persons can be em- 
ployed thirteen days out of fourteen, or six and a half out of 
seven, in industries connected with food intended for im- 
mediate consumption, in hotels and restaurants, tobacco and 
floral shops, drug stores, public baths, places of amusement, 
newspaper and intelligence offices, book stores, ticket offices 
of any sort, works furnishing light, water, or power, em- 
ployment bureaus, on all modes of land transport, in all 
work which must of necessity be run continuously. In re- 
tail stores persons can be employed Sundays from eight till 
noon, The law can also be extended or modified within 
certain limits by royal authority. 


Other Countries.—Legislation on this subject is 
now so generally agitated that change of laws 
may be looked for at any time, but at present 
the general situation is as follows: 


In Austria Sunday labor in industrial establishments is 
forbidden, tho with very numerous exceptions, and tho 
commercial establishments may open on Sunday for six 
hours. In Denmark Sunday labor in factories is forbidden 
(with exceptions); stores may be open from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Holland has only legislation for children. Russia forbids 
Sunday labor in industry (with exceptions). In Spain, by 
an act of 1904, Sunday labor is forbidden in factories, with 
exceptions, in which case the worker must have some other 
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day in the week for rest. Canada has made the Sunday rest 
obligatory by parliamentary action. In Great Britain prose- 
cutions for Sunday trading under ancient acts (of Charles IT. 
and others) have risen in England and Wales from 2,925 in 
1893 to 5,510 in 1903 and 5,411 in 1904. 


SUNSHINE SOCIETY INTERNATIONAL, THE: 
An organization formed in New York City for the 
urpose of caring for the welfare of blind babies. 
t was incorporated in 1900, and endeavors to 
receive every blind child into its home, located at 
Eighty-fourth Street and Thirteenth Avenue, 
Dyker Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Secretary: Mrs. 
Mary D. Beattie, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York,N.Y. 


SUTHERLAND, LADY MILLICENT FANNY 
ST. CLAIR-ERSKINE, DUCHESS OF: Born 
1869, daughter of the fourth Earl of Rosslyn. 
Has for some years been deeply interested in 
social questions and in the economic and indus- 
trial conditions of the people. It was through 
the duchess’s influence and instrumentality that 
Parliament appointed a commission to investigate 
the terrible lead-poisoning conditions among the 
pottery workers in Staffordshire; she is president 
of the Potteries Cripples’ Guild; of the Scottish 
Home Industries Association; president for some 
time also of the Nicholson Institute at Leek. 
Author: ‘‘How I Spent My Twentieth Year’’; 
‘‘One Hour and the Next’’; ‘‘The Winds of the 
World”; ‘‘Seven Love Stories’’; and a play, 
‘“The Conqueror.’’ Address: Stafford House, St. 
James’s, S. W., London. 


SUTTER, JULIE: Author; born in India of 
German parentage. Educated in Germany and 
French Switzerland, she has lived most of her 
life in England. Her earlier literary efforts were 
translations, among these ‘‘For the Right,” by 
Francos, and the famous ‘‘Letters from Hell.’’ 
She also translated into German the works of 
Professor Drummond. Miss Sutter had already 
written in German a ‘‘Life of General Gordon”’ ; 
but it was while translating Drummond’s ‘‘Tropi- 
cal Africa’’ that she was imprest with the hor- 
rors of the slave raids and set herself to rouse 
Germany with the question: ‘‘What are we Ger- 
mans Doing Against the Slave-Trade?”’ This 
pamphlet was instrumental in the suppression of 
the slavers in East Africa and in forming an 
African Missionary Society with headquarters at 
Berlin. While in Germany she met Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh, and this led to her book ‘‘A 
Colony of Mercy,” giving an account of Bodel- 
schwingh’s wonderful work in Westphalia; and 
this in turn resulted in the formation of the 
’ British Christian Social Service Union and the 
establishment of the colony at Lingfield, Surrey, 
a colony for both epileptics and the workless 
derelicts of society. Then came the pamphlet 
“The Homelessness of England’’ and the book 
“Britain’s Next Campaign’’—‘‘a dynamo of 
a book,” according to the Review of Reviews. 
Miss Sutter’s views on political economy and 
social reform are summed up in what is at once 
the key-note and battle-cry of her book, ‘‘Homes 
for the disinherited ones, an own home, an own 
bit of land, for a recruiting of the national life- 
blood, for a saving of the people.’’ Her latest 
book is ‘“‘Britain’s Hope,’’ May, 1907. Address: 
Lingfield, Surrey, England. 


SUTTNER, BERTHA, BARONESS VON: 
Founder and president of the Austrian Society of 
Peace, vice-president of the Internationale Fried- 
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ensbureau (the International Peace Bureau) at 
Bern; born June 6, 1843; is the daughter of the 
Austrian Field Marshal and Count von Kinsky; 
married Baron von Suttner in 1876. She has 
traveled extensively, and lived in the Caucasus 
for nine years. In 1889 she wrote ‘‘Die Waffen 
Nieder”’ (‘‘Lay Down Your Arms’’), which met 
with instant success, and has been translated into. 
every European language. She has been in the 
fore in the battle for peace since 1891; has lec- 
tured in Europe and America, attended all peace 
congresses, and written numerous articles on that 
topic. In 1905 she received the Nobel peace 
prize as reward for her labor in behalf of peace, 
particularly for the book ‘‘Lay Down Your 
Arms,’’ and its continuation, ‘‘ Martha’s Children,”’ 

tg02z. Author: ‘‘ Maschinenzeitalter,”’ 1887 ; 

‘Briefe an einen Toten,” 6th ed. in 1904; ‘‘Baby’s 

Seventh Love Affair,’’ 1905; “‘A Bad Man,”’ etc. 

Address: Wien I., Zedlitzgasse 7. 


SWAMP-LANDS: The swamp-lands of the 
United States originally constituted a large 
proportion of the public domain. The swamp- 
land law, in brief, provided for the donation to 
the several states, by the general government, of 
the swamp-lands included within their borders, 
with the idea that the states should reclaim them 
where possible, and secure their settlement. 
Under this statute many million acres—and 
much of it in no sense swamp-land—have become 
the property of the states, and but very little has 
been done by any of the states to carry out the 
intent of the law; indeed, some of the’states have 
made no effort whatever to reclaim their swamp- 
lands. Atthe present time there are estimated 
to be in the neighborhood of 100,000,000 acres 
of swamp-lands, the bulk of which could be 
drained and reclaimed. The success of the Na- 
tional Irrigation Law has suggested a similar 
enactment by Congress with reference to swamp- 
land, a bill having been introduced in the last 
Congress with provisions similar to those of the 
irrigation law. ; 

There has been a more or less definite survey 
of most of our swamp areas which are situated 
mainly in the eastern half of the U. S., and it is 
believed that these lands could be drained and 
made habitable at a cost not to exceed one half 
of the average price of irrigation reclamation. 
The lands are in the main extremely fertile, and 
would provide homes for a multitude of small 
farmers. Such a law should not be difficult of 
passage since every eastern state has its swamp 
area and would benefit thereby. 

Guy E. MitcHeE tt, 


SWEAT-SHOPS: The terms ‘‘sweat-shops,” 
“sweating system,” ‘‘sweated industries,’’ while 
often used more or less loosely of any industrial 
conditions involving overdriven wage-earners at 
low wages, is used specifically and more correctly 
for conditions (mainly in the clothing trades) in- 
volving four characteristic evils—long hours, 
stress of work, low wages, and crowded and un- 
sanitary workshops. There has been, however, 
a change in the system. Formerly a vital part 
of the system was the subcontractor or middle- 
man, who would take a job of work from the 
manufacturer or contractor, and get it done by 
hiring workers at the lowest possible terms. 
Competition, however, of late years, in its efforts 
to lower cost has eliminated the middle man, 
or the former ‘‘sweater,” properly speaking, 
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and made the contractor himself the sweater, 
hiring the workers himself at the lowest terms. 
This probably has meant in some respects some- 
what improved conditions, as it has to some ex- 
tent abolished the small sweat-shop in which the 
former middleman usually employed his workers, 
and has substituted for it generally larger rooms 
and somewhat more responsible management; 
but on the other hand it probably means more 
overcrowding of many workers in one room, and 
a more rigid development of an iron system with 
machine labor driven at the highest speed and 
wages systematically reduced to the lowest point. 
So true is this that average rates of wages in the 
clothing trade have fallen both for men and 
women from 1890 to 1900, tho earnings for 
women have slightly risen, owing to speed and 
greater quantity of work. (See below.) Coupled 
with this has also gone in most cities, through 
legislative action, the driving out of sweat-shops 
from the tenements, and, in some lines of pro- 
duction at least, the prohibition of labor in 
living-rooms. Agitation, too, and endeavors at 
organization on the part of workers, has also 
tended probably to somewhat ameliorate condi- 
tions. Yet the steady growth of industry, the 
growing congestion in cities like New York, 
through the pouring into them of a swelling tide 
of immigration (g. v.), has made the system a 
larger and more complex, and therefore, in that 
sense, a more difficult and serious problem, even 
tho some of its more apparent evils be diminished. 

The steady persistency of the evil under 
changing forms is one of its most discouraging 
features. As long ago as 1849 a series of letters 
in the London Morning Chronicle showed the 
horrors of the sweating system in London, and 
called out Charles Kingsley’s burning tract, 
“‘Cheap Clothes and Nasty.’”’ This tract tells of 
men working in sweating-dens, the longest hours 
for seven days in the week, and paying the 
sweater for the most meager board such rates 
that at the end of the week they would be in 
debt to the sweater and thus be in his power and 
be compelled to stay on. 

Since then there has been in England a more 
or less steady protest against such evils, and in 
the United States since, about 1890 legislation 
has been enacted and devoted efforts made to 
lessen the evil. Yet on both sides of the ocean, 
among the lower immigrant populations of Lon- 
don, New York, and other cities, the evil is still 
most serious. In New York City the tailor trade, 
the main sweated industry, was first in the hands 
of the English, then the Irish, and later the 
Germans. Conditions, however, do not seem 
to have been very bad till about 1880 with 
the growth of the city and the overcrowding 
of the East Side. German, Austrian, and Hun- 
garian Jews entered the trade as early as 1873, 
and soon after the Russian and Polish Jews, who 
gradually captured the industry, till by 1890 it 
was almost wholly in Jewish hands, while a fierce 
and unrestricted competition had lowered wages, 
lengthened hours, and increased speed of work 
to the most inhuman degrees—the same condi- 
tions to a less extent developing in Boston, 
Baltimore, Rochester, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 
About 1890, too, the Italian immigration entered 
the trade and increased the competition still 
more. 

Increase, too, of a poorly paid population in- 
creased the demand for cheap and for ready-made 
clothing, on which the sweating system thrives. 
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It is estimated that in 1870 less than 25 per cent 
of the clothing manufactured in the U. S. was 
teady-made, but that by 1890 60 per cent was 
ready-made. Miss Helen L. Sumner, to whose 
interesting chapter on ‘‘ The Sweating System,” in 
“‘Labor Problems,’’ written by herself and Prof. 
P. S. Adams, we are indebted for many of our 
facts, traces four distinct stages in the clothing. 
industry. First, production by the journeyman 
tailor, a fairly skilled mechanic who made up 
anentire garment. Second, production in home 
shops, where men or women take portions of gar- 
ments home to sew on, they having been cut out 
atsome shop. This method was largely produced 
by the development of ready-made clothing. 
Third, production by the ‘‘task’’ system, begin- 
ning about 1877, of which Miss Sumner says: 
““The task system has two characteristics. First, 
there is a ‘team’ or ‘set’ of men who work to- 
gether, each one performing a special part of the 
labor. Second, a certain task is set, which is 
called a day’s labor, regardless of whether it takes 
one day or two to perform it. By this means the 
fiction is maintained that standard wages are 
paid.’’ Fourth, production in a factory, the pres- 
ent system, and which Miss Sumner thinks may 
solve the evil. About 1890 there was a general 
agitation on the system, and in 1892 Congress 
appointed a committee to report upon the matter. 
This committee reported that probably the manu- 
facture of clothing was in total value the most im- 
portant product of the country; that it was largely 
centered in cities; that over 60 per cent of the 
clothing sold was ready-made, and that about one 
half of this was made under the sweating sys- 
tem. Clothing made under this system they 
declared to be made in premises usually filthy, in 
the slums and crowded portions of the cities, 
from places liable to breed germs of disease which 
could be carried in the clothing, and producing 
evilinevery way. The worst form of the system, 
the report says, is when the clothing is not made 
even in sweating-dens but is carried home to be 
made in the tenements under conditions some- 
times defying description. 

The main recommendation of the commission 
was legislation driving the industry out of the 
tenements. The report of the commission says: 


We quote and adopt the reasoning of Dr. Daniels. The 
one method that can be employed by which we shall be cer- 
tain that no article is manufactured in tenement-house living- 
rooms, and that no little children are employed in the manu- 
facture of any goods, is the passage of a law prohibiting such 
manufacture in tenement-house apartments which are used 
for living and sleeping purposes. . . . Undoubtedly under 
such a law a few would suffer. The people who would suffer 
would probably be only a few women who, from old age or 
chronic illness, are unable to go to the shops to work. The 
widows would be forced to find work in the factories, and the 
orphans sent to school, kindergarten, or nursery. The result 
would be that women would work in better sanitary sur- 
roundings, that no children under fourteen years would be 
employed in manufacturing goods; the sick would receive 
proper care, if not at home, then transferred to a hospital, 
there to get well or die out of sight of the everlasting work. 


Concerning legislation, see below. 

No little has been done also to organize the 
trade and with good results. Some portions of 
the trade have been permanently organized, and 
even in those where the competition for cheap 
work has eventually broken up organizations 
much education and agitation has been produced. 
(See TAILORING TRADE.) 

The main crusade against the evil, outside of 
the efforts of the workers themselves, has been 
the effectively conducted National Consumers’ 
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League (see CoNsuMERS’ LEAGUE) with its 
‘‘white lists’? and its still more effective edu- 
cational propaganda among the charitably in- 
clined of the upper and middle classes. 

Nevertheless, how much evil remains can be 
seen in the following statement of conditions as 
revealed largely in the report of the Industrial 
Commission. Miss Sumner gives the following 
table as derived from the Twelfth Census: 


PRINCIPAL SWEATED INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
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1Of forty-nine selected industries. 


It is estimated that 39.7 per cent (in value) of 
men’s clothing is manufactured in New York and 
of women’s clothing (factory product) 64.4 per 
cent; Chicago comes next with 12.7 per cent of 
men’s clothing and 5.8 per cent of women’s. 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Rochester, St. Louis, 
Boston, Baltimore follow in about that order. Of 
the New York product, it was testified before the 
Industrial Commission that four fifths is made in 
sweat-shops. 

In Chicago it is said that practically the whole 
product is made in sweat-shops. 

Concerning sweat-shop wages, Mr. Henry White, 
the former secretary of the United Caprient 
Workers, presented the following table: 


$10 suit | $15 suit | $20 suit 


Cutting and trimming.........| $0.15 $0.21 $o.25 
Ma kin? Coats. ec: and eet hee -75 I.00 I.50 
Making pants. tise sas ene .30 .40 aS 
Making Vestet c/o sn ecevgng Ophea 725 -35 «50 

"Tote yes et eee $1.45 $1.96 $2.80 


According to the special census report on 
employees and wages, the average rate of pay 
per week in 1900, for cutters (men) was $17 (1890, 
$18); bushelers (men), $10; sewing-machine oper- 
atives (men), $7 (1890, $8); general hands and 
helpers (men), $5 (1890, $7); all occupations 
(men), $10 (1890, $11.50); seamers (women), 
$5.50; basters (women), $5; finishers (women), 
$4.50 (1890, $4); sewing-machine operatives 
(women), $4; all occupations (women), $4 (1890, 
$4.50). The facts that stand out here that the 
average rate for men had fallen from $11.50 per 
week to $10 and for women from $4.50 to only 
$4 per week, show how serious is the problem. 
This is perhaps only increased by the fact that 
while the rate for women had fallen, the actual 
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average earnings had risen from $5 to $5.50 
per week, indicating either increased speed or 
increased quantity of women’s work, and prob- 
ably for a pittance of $5.50 per week. What the 
sweating system really means in hundreds of 
thousands of cases can be seen in the following 
quotations compiled by Miss Sumner from re- 
ports: 


In New York City, for instance, a woman was found ‘“‘ who 
earned $70 by twenty weeks’ work, which was the entire 
income for the support of herself, mother, aged fifty-seven 
years, and sister, aged thirty-two years.” } 

The family consisted of a man, wife, and five children, who 
worked, cooked, ate, and slept in twosmall rooms. The people 
looked as tho they had not washed themselves for a year. 
The boys’ coats that they were making were piled upon a 
dirty bed. The dirt could absolutely have been shoveled 
out of the rooms. Potato parings, garbage, and filth of all 
kinds were strewn about the floor, and the odor that pre- 
vailed was so foul that one of the agents was made sick.” 

The testimony of physicians that have examined them is 
that, given a sweat-shop that is uninspected, where the 
members work in the boom season up to the limits of endur- 
ance, using foot-power for the machine, it is rare to find, after 
four or five years, any healthful person there. 

There is no other material that so invites use and deposit 
during manufacture as to involve to so great an extent as 
does cloth contact with the persons of the unclean and sick 
of the family, not merely during the day, but even as a rest 
for exhausted sleepers. There is probably no material which, 
once having harbored disease germs or filth, is so favorable 
to their preservation or propagation as is cloth, especially 
when made of wool; and, lastly, it would be hard to imagine 
any material, or use to which it could be put, that would be 
so repulsive to civilized instincts and so dangerous to life 
and health as clothing, steeped in contagion, to be worn on 
the person. 

A journeyman tailor of Chicago testified before the Indus- 
trial Commission that he knew many men who worked, dur- 
ing the busy season, six days and three nights in the same 
week, and that he had repeatedly seen men work thirty-six 
hours without any interruption or sleep or hardly any time 
to take their meals. 


One important point is especially made by 
Miss Sumner. She says: 


It is, moreover, an erroneous idea to suppose that sweat- 
shop clothing is necessarily poor in quality. On the con- 
trary, overalls and working men’s garments are usually man- 
ufactured in large factories under good conditions, while 
some of the worst conditions are found in the custom trade 
and in the manufacture of beautiful and expensive garments, 
It was again and again stated before the Industrial Com- 
mission that no man in buying a custom-made suit of the 
best and most fashionable tailor could have any assurance 
that it was not made in a sweat-shop. The same thing may 
be said of all classes of women’s ready-made clothing. 


Dr. Annie S. Daniel says: 


It is absolutely impossible to know the number of hours 
per week which one person might devote to the work, in the 

usy season—a woman will frequently not have more than 
five hours’ rest in the twenty-four. The hours are regulated 
solely by the amount of work on hand or by the physical 
strength of the worker—Sundays and holidays, in sickness 
and health, work they must. he amount received varies 
with the kind of work, from a cent and a half an hour to 
ten cents—very rarely more. (The little children, according 
to their ages, earn from 50 cents to $2 per week.) During 
December the average monthly income of 49 new families 
was $13.24; the average rent was $8.57, leaving the sum 
ae $4.67 to buy food, fuel, and clothing for the average family 
of five. 


Mr. George A. Weber has prefaced for us the 
following summary of the legislation of the U. S. 
as to sweat-shops: 


Twelve states, namely, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, have en- 
acted laws regulating sweat-shops. 

These laws usually prohibe the manufacture, repair, al- 
teration, or finishing of apparel for wear or adornment, and 


1 Twentieth Annual Report of the (New York) Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, p. 68. 

2 Twenty-first Annual Report of the (Pennsylvania) Bu- 
reau of Industrial Statistics, B, pp. 4-5. 

3 Industrial Commission, xiv., p. 130. 

4Committee Report, H. R., 52-2, v. 1, No, 2,309, p. 22. 
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the manufacture of purses, cigars, cigarettes, or umbrellas 
in rooms or apartments in tenement- or dwelling-houses ex- 
cept under certain prescribed conditions. In Massachusetts 
the law relates only to wearing apparel. The factory in- 
spectors are required to visit and inspect the sanitary con- 
dition of rooms or apartments coming within the scope of 
the laws and to enforce the provisions of the laws, and in 
some cases to report insanitary conditions, infectious or 
contagious diseases, etc., to the health officers. In Illinois 
this class of work is prohibited in rooms or apartments in 
tenement- or arellivit houses except by members of the fam- 
ily living therein, and in Missouri such work is prohibited for 
more than three persons outside the members of the family; 
but no further restrictions are made in these cases. In the 
remaining states enumerated, however, mem- 
: J bers of the family may engage in such work 
Legislation only under certain conditions. Provision is 
also made for the regulation of work in shops 
not connected with living- or eating-rooms, but 
located in tenement- or dwelling-houses, or in buildings in 
the rear of the same. In Maryland, Massachusetts, and New 
York families must procure a license from the factory in- 
spector before being permitted to perform the above-men- 
tioned work in their dwellings, and manufacturers may not 
give them work unless they have such licenses. In Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin the law prescribes that no person, partner- 
ship, or corporation may hire or employ persons to work in 
rooms or apartments in tenement- or dwelling-houses or in 
buildings in the rear of such houses without a written permit 
or license from the factory inspector. In Connecticut and 
Ohio the laws make no provision for the issuance of a license. 
In Massachusetts a license is not required for work done in 
rooms or apartments not connected with living- or sleeping- 
rooms and which have a separate entrance. 

The written permit or license obtained from the factory 
inspector is not issued until after an inspection has been 
made of the premises and they have been found in a sanitary 
condition and fit to work in. Usually the license or permit 
must specify the maximum number of persons that may be 
employed in the room and it must be conspicuously posted. 
This number is one person for every 250 cubic feet of air 
space in the daytime and, usually, one person for every 400 
cubic feet at night. The licenses may be revoked at any 
time when the public health requires it. 

In all the states the factory inspectors have access to the 
rooms or apartments in tenement- or dwelling-houses where 
clothing, etc., are made, including in most cases rooms where 
only members of the family are engaged in such work. This 
is for the purpose of seeing that the regulations regarding 
cleanliness, light, heat, ventilation, overcrowding, etc., are 
enforced, and that the articles made are not exposed to in- 
fection or contagion and are free from vermin. In Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, and Wisconsin the fac- 
tory inspectors or the boards of health may seize, condemn, 
or destroy articles containing infectious or contagious mat- 
ter or vermin which are found either in wipes 4 or ex- 
posed for sale. In Michigan health officers and physicians 
are required to report to the deputy factory inspectors of 
their respective districts all cases of contagious or infectious 
diseases coming officially to their knowledge. In Massa- 
chusetts garments made in tenement- or dwelling-houses in 
which families have not procured a license, and in Missouri 
and New York goods made in violation of the law must be 
conspicuously labeled ‘‘tenement-made.’’ In Missouri, if 
made under unclean or unhealthy conditions, they must be 
labeled ‘‘made under unhealthy conditions.” hese pro- 
visions apply to articles made outside as well as within the 
state. 

In addition to the requirement in most states that persons, 
firms, or Libeeb rem giving out work to be done in tenement- 
or dwelling-houses must procure licenses or see that the per- 
sons performing the work have procured licenses, the states 
of Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin require such persons, 
firms, or corporations to keep a register of the names and 
addresses of all persons to whom work is given or with whom 
they have contracted for the performance of work to be done 
in tenements or dwellings. enalties of from $20 to $500 
or imprisonment of from ten days to one year are prescribed 
for violation of the sweat-shop laws. 


But the trouble is with the enforcement of 
laws. Says Dr. Daniel: 


We have laws which if enforced would obliterate every 
sweat-room, great and small, in New York. To enforce these 
laws would require an army of inspectors working day and 
night. . . . I have a list of tenements licensed by the Labor 
Bureau in my neighborhood. I have been in thirty-eight 
of these houses; the license was posted in twelve. In one of 
these licensed houses I have attended a case of measles; 
there are two families in the apartment; the notice of the 
contagious disease was posted on the door; two women were 
finishing trousers within; one day [ found the sick child lying 
on a bundle of the trousers; this is a common occurrence. 
There is also a clause forbidding the employment of any 
but members of the family; not only is this not obeyed, but 
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the work is carried to other apartments and even to other 
houses. The old law placed the responsibility of manufac- 
turing on the worker and the manufacturers. The new law 
takes the responsibility off the worker and puts it on the 
landlord. On Jan. 9th, according to the daily papers, a raid 
was made by twenty-two inspectors in Elizabeth Street. 
The people were duly frightened, much of the work was hid- 
den, and to my mip knowledge in the evening was being 
done in inside bedrooms, with doors locked. Fresh work 
I saw carried in and finished in about the same way that the 
people would have made counterfeit money. The next day 
and since, it is being done openly, outlooks being posted in 
different parts of the house who will give the alarm in their 
own language, and work will be again hidden should another 
inspection be made. Is there any remedy? I believe that 
a law absolutely forbidding any manufacturer to have any 
part of his work done in a tenement-house could be enforced. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The following important statements are con- 
densed from a Fabian tract (Jan., 1907), ‘‘Home- 
working and Sweating,”’ by Miss B. L. Hutchins: 


The phrase, the sweating system, is misleading. All ex- 
perts agree that there is no one industrial system coextensive 
with orinvariably present in the sweated trades. Mr. Booth 
expresses this by saying that it is not with one but many 
sweating systems we have to deal; Mr. Schloss says that no 
sweating system whatever is discoverable; and the House 
of Lords committee, while reporting that the evils com- 
plained of could ‘‘scarcely be exaggerated,’’ said that they 
had been unable to find any precise meaning attached to the 
phrase. An inquiry into sweating resolves itself, therefore, 
into an inquiry into the conditions under which the ‘‘sweated 
industries’ are worked. Here at least a painful and striking 
uniformity is met with, and accepting it as a starting point, 
the Lords committee defined sweating as: 

1. Unduly low rates of wages. 

2. Excessive hours of labor. 

. Insanitary state of the work places. 

tr. Schloss has added the important point, taxing of 
working power to an unreasonable extent, or getting six- 
penny worth of work out of fourpenny worth of pay (‘‘driv- 
ing 


The unfair advantage enjoyed by the sweater is of two 
kinds: first, the evasion of factory legislation; second, the 
extreme lowness of the wages paid. Of the low wages so 
much has been heard that it is hardly necessary to labor the 
point further. We take a few instances at random from 
the Daily News Exhibition Handbook. 

A. Trouser maker, widow with four children, works ten or 
twelve hours a day; her best earnings (exceptional) are ros. 
6d. a week; more often 3s. or 4s.; receives parochial relief. 

B. Match-box maker, works twelve hours a day, earns on 
an average less than 5s.a week.- Highest earnings 8s. 2d. for 
a full week including Sunday. , 

C. Button carder. Two old people work together, earn 
35. 6d. per week. 

Such instances could be multiplied ad mauseam. The 
Cradley Heath chain makers, after deducting cost of fuel, 
earn only 5s. to 6s. weekly for hard work, of a kind really 
skilled in its way, and not yet replaceable by machinery. 
The writer has personally visited home workers in London, 
Birmingham, and Cradley Heath, and has met with one, a 
skilled waistcoat maker, who was paid a living wage. The 
next most favorable instance was that of a remarkably quick, 
capable girl, making girls’ frocks, lined throughout and 
trimmed, at 8d. each, deducting cost of cotton. She said she 
could make five or even six a day on occasion. In match- 
box making and similar wretched trades, about 1d. per hour 
seems to be what the piece rates yield. The lowest depths 
of all perhaps are reached by workers who sew hooks and 
eyes, buttons, etc., om cards. Carding hooks and eyes I 
have found paid at 14d. per gross cards in Birmingham. 
The employer was threatening to reduce the price to ro}d., 
for there were middlewomen who could farm the work out to 
“‘very poor people,’’ and thus cut the recognized price of 
14d. per gross, The average earnings of women in this work 
are only about 3s. 3d. weekly, even when they work long 
hours. In all these small home industries the wages appear 
to tend steadily downward, altho in factory work women's 
wages have been rising for a considerable period. 

The pathetic part of the sweated industries is that it is 
often the very virtues of these people that are their ruin. 
Miss Clementina Black, in her introduction to the cases in- 
vestigated and tabulated by the Women’s Industrial Coun- 
cil, says “‘many of them are of the highest respectability and 
maintain a standard of conduct and cleanliness quite heroic, 
. . . The majority of these forty-four women are industri- 
ous, even painfully industrious; most are thoroughly respect- 
able; scarcely one is paid a living wage.’’ They will sit up 
all night, and work for what is given them, and submit. 

Nothing comes home more forcibly to the investigator of 
home work than this fact that many of the women would 
not take work out at all if their husbands could obtain a 
decent remuneration, A great deal of sweated work by 
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women is simply an indirect result of.the underpayment or 
irregular employment of men. j 

Successive inquiries and reports have brought these con- 
ditions before the public. he Commission on Children's 
Employment, 1863-67, advised the extension of the Factory 
Act to homes in which certain industries were carried on. 
But no government has had the courage to take such a step, 
each in turn having been daunted, partly no doubt by a vague 
dread of infringing ‘the sancity of the home,’’ but still more, 
probably, by the practical difficulties of administering such 
an act. The law in regard to home work consists of a few 
very mild provisions. 

Private consumers’ league cannot exert much influence by 
issuing ‘‘ white lists,” for the reason that trade is so compli- 
cated that it is practically impossible to trace 
production. 

Some good, perhaps, might be done by the 
requirement of a label on goods for sale, sta- 
ting that the goods were tenement made, in 
unhealthy conditions, or the reverse. This plan has been 
tried in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, it is said, with some 
success; but the extreme ease with which a label can be 
forged or destroyed makes the provision of doubtful value. 

Protection of home industries is sometimes urged as a 
possible remedy for sweating. The evidence collected for the 
Berlin exhibition of sweated industries showed that sweating 
is quite as rampant in protected Germany as in free-trade 
England; colonies of home workers in Chicago and New York 
where even the very high tariff does not make wages or con- 
ditions any better than in the worst parts of London. Reg- 
ulation of sweating would do far more for trade than any 
import duty. 

Restraint of immigration is often urged as a remedy for 
sweating, but the Aliens Act of 1905 achieved little or noth- 
ing, and it is unlikely that even a much more drastic act 
would really check the evil. 

Short of regulating wages, we do not believe that any real 
or adequate control of the sweater can be maintained. Un- 
doubtedly efficient sanitary inspection of homes used as 
workrooms may do some good indirectly, in that it protects 
the consumer from the very real danger of dirt and infection, 
and also in that it checks the giving out of work in some de- 
gree, and is likely to insure more work being done in factories 
and workshops, ‘‘to which the employer has the right of ac- 
cess and control.’”’ Two competing suggestions are now 
before the public; these are known respectively as the Ten- 
nant Bill and the Women’s Industrial Council’s Bill, the lat- 
ter usually introduced jointly by some friends or members 
of the Women’s Industrial Council and of the Scottish Coun- 
cil for Women’s Trades. Mr. Tennant’s Bill aims at placing 
the responsibility for the conditions under which work is 
done in home workrooms on the giver-out of work; and would 
place the administration in the hands of the local sanitary 
authority, who already receives the outworkers’ lists. The 
Women’s Industrial Council Bill involves more of an innova- 
tion; it would place inspection of outworkers under the factory 
inspectors, and all outworkers would have to produce a cer- 
tificate showing that their workrooms had been inspected 
and found suitable for the work to be carried on, having re- 
gard to the health of the persons to be employed therein. 
This measure would involve a considerable increase in the 
inspecting staff, but as that is for other reasons highly neces- 
sary and desirable, it does not in itself constitute an objec- 
tion. 

To those who follow the argument that sweating, tho 
apparently an inexpensive method of production, is ruinous 
to the community through the physical and mora! deteriora- 
tion induced in the sweated and their workers, it will be at 
once evident that the abolition of sweating is an important 
incidental advantage of direct public employment. The 
establishment of the Army Clothing Factory has saved 
thousands of workers from sweating-dens without any in- 
crease in the cost of production. The enlargement of that 
factory so as to produce in it not only some but all the 
clothing required for the army, militia, and volunteers would 
rescue thousands more from their present fate. 

And if local authorities followed suit—if the London County 
Council were given power to set up its own clothing factory, 
and to supply other local governing bodies—if it became the 
praacee to manufacture all asylum, hospital, police, and fire- 

rigade uniforms required by any town or county council or 
other public body, either in its own factory or in that of 
some other public body—if a similar course were pursued 
with regard to boots and shoes, saddlery, and general leather 
work, chains, furniture, and other commonly sweated wares, 
part, at least, of the evil would disappear. 

But however rapidly we press on the establishment of 
pa factories for the supply of public wants, many public 

odies will, for a long time to come, have to buy goods which 
are at present usually the product of sweating. 

There is no person in this—or in any of the states that are 
called: civilized—who does not partake of the proceeds of 
underpaid labor; and the conditions of such labor are not 
growing better; they are, if anything, growing worse, and 
underpayment is rather spreading than decreasing. 

The writer believes that New Zealand alone is working 
out a complete solution of the problem. In New Zealand 
and some other colonies any work-room where two or more 
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persons are employed, the employer counting as one, con- 
stitutes a factory within the meaning of the act. Those who 
have studied the history of factory legislation can see that 
this is by far the best method, and the only one that can 
check sweating in home work and prevent unfair competi- 
tion with well-conducted industry. _ Yet this is not all and 
mainly important because of the New Zealand system of 
wages boards, minimum wages, and strict government control 
of wages and labor conditions. 


SWEDEN: A monarchy of Europe. Area, 
172,876 sq. m.; population in 1906, 5,337,455, OF 
30.43 per sq. m., in 1905. The principal cities 
with population (1906) are: Stockholm, 332,738; 
Goteborg, 156,927; Malm6, 75,691; Norrk6ping, 
45,528; Safle, 30,988; Halsingborg, 31,404. 


I. Statistics 


The population of Sweden shows a slow but 
healthy growth; it was in 1890—4,784,981, an in- 
crease of 0.50 per cent per annum over 1880; 
1g00—5,136,441, an annual increase of 0.71 per 
cent. Of the population in 1905 there were 
2,584,564 males and 2,710,321 females. In 1900 
there were of males: single, 1,566,868; married, 
838,999; widowers, 98,647; divorced, 1,922; fe- 
males: 1,566,668 single; 847,252 married, 212,461 
widows, 3,624 divorced. Births seem to have 
somewhat decreased. There were 139,370 in 
rgor (of which 16,385 were illegitimate) and 135,- 
400 in 1905. Marriages are also decreasing 
(31,278 in 1901 and 30,800 in 1905). Deaths (ex- 
clusive of still-born), 82,772 in 1901, and 82,400 in 
1905. 

The population of Sweden is almost entirely 
of the Scandinavian branch of Arians, with the 
exception of (1900) 22,138 Finns and 6,983 
Lapps; there were also 35,627 foreigners, mostly 
Germans, Danes, and Norwegians. Sweden lost 
by emigration: 1900—20,661; 1904—22,384; 1906 
—24,705. Of these numbers 16,209; 18,533 and 
21,442 came to the United States. 

Religion and Education.—The vast majority of 
Swedes belongs to the State Church (Evangelical 
Lutheran). The Church numbered (1900) 5,072,- 
792; extended to all religions, and no civil dis- 
abilities attach to those citizens not belonging to 
the State Church. The latter is supported from 
the income of the Church lands, and by contribu- 
tions of the parishes. 

Education is well advanced in Sweden; public 
elementary instruction is compulsory and gratui- 
tous. In 1904 there were 12,778 elementary 
schools with 727,008 pupils and 18,274 teachers; 
the expenditure was 27,055,369 kroner. Sweden 
had (1905) 82 public high schools with 20,516 
scholars; 31 people’s high schools with 1,666 
scholars; 14 normal schools with 1,412 students; 
8 technical schools with .3,400 students; 10 
navigation schools with 712 boys. There were, 
moreover, schools for defective and backward 
children. Sweden has two universities, Upsala 
with 1,729 and Lund with 817 students, in 1905. 

Occupation is chiefly agricultural; since about 

2,380,000 people depend on farming 

for their living. Manufactures sup- 
1 
port about 1,210,000 people; trades 
and servants about 462,000; trans- 
port and locomotion, 414,000. 


Industria 
Statistics 


The land suitable for cultivation was (1904) divided among 
350,851 Owners or tenants; 86,925 of these had 2 hectares or 
less; 223,164 between 2 and 20; 33,432 between 20 and 100; 
3,225 Over 100. The area under cultivation constitutes only 
8.8 per cent of the total area; 3.4 per cent consists of grassand 
meadow land; 51.5 is under forests; 36.3 per cent are moun- 
tains or snow-covered, and non-productive. The crops pro- 
duced in 1905 were; wheat, 1,909,800 hectoliters; rye, 8,881,- 
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500; barley, 4,778,900; oats, 21,624,300; mixed grain, 3,761,- 
000; pulse, 659,800; potatoes, 26,366,200. The total value of 
the crops in 1904 amounted to 243,100,000 kroner. Live 
stock in 1904 numbered: 546,943 horses; 2,545,583 cattle; 
I, 105,903 ahead: 796,572 swine. 

Mining is an important industry in Sweden. The output 
in 1905 was 4,364,833 tons of iron ore, producing 530,776 tons 
ot pig and 369,771 of bar iron; 8,397 tons of silver and 
lead ore; 39,255 tons of copper ore; 56,885 tons of zinc ore; 
1,992 tons of manganese ore; and 20,762 tons of sulphur 
pyrites. Besides 55 kilograms of gold, 606 of silver, 575,527 
of lead, 1,385,098 of copper, and 305,000 of zinc were produced 
in the smelters. Considerable coal has been found in south- 
ern Sweden, yielding (1905) 322,384 tons. Mining gave em- 
ployment that year to 31,222 persons. 

Forestry is managed by the State in a scientific manner. 
The public forests have an area of 6,642,909 hectares of timber 
land, including 1,100,000 hectares of crown forests. There 
were 1,370 saw- and planing-mills in 1904 with 41,849 em- 

loyees. The output of lumber was valued at 153,196,688 

roner. Furniture factories numbered 441 with 10,949 work- 
men; output valued at 23,196,349 kr. The output of 135 wood- 
pulp factories with 8,333 employees amounted to 45,035,375 
kr.; 67 paper and pasteboard factories with 7,031 work-people 
had an output valued at 432,477,477 kr. 

Manufacturing is chiefly in iron and machinery; 19,509 
people were employed in 636 iron- and steel-mills and _pro- 
duced an output valued at 61,727,900 kr.; 424 machinery 
shops employed 19,710 people with an output of 55,294,000 
kr.; 1,670 flour-mills with only 4,517 employees produced an 
output to the value of 100,362,000 kr. 

ommerce and Shipping.—The imports in 1900 and 1905 
amounted to 534,935,110 kroner and 582,084,457; exports, 
391,334,962 kr. a 450,211,733. he customs duties 
amounted to 57,731,764 kr. and 60,366,568 respectively. The 
imports consisted (1905) principally of metal goods, machin- 
ery, etc., 75,340,683 kr.; minerals, chiefly coal, 73,841,176; 
corn and flour, 62,587,043; raw textiles, 55,351,198. Exports 
were chiefly: timber (wrought and unwrought), 201,813,518 
kr.; hair, hides, and other animal products, 51,466,500; 
metals, 49,962,098; minerals, 40,668,344; machinery and 
metal goods, 37,729,192. Imports were principally from 
Germany, 224,364,938 kr.; Great Britain, 144,035,143. Ex- 
ports to: Great Britain, 159,398,772 kr.; Germany, 85,206,640. 

The mercantile marine consisted (1905) of 1,950 sailing 
vessels with 265,748 tons, and 1,019 steam vessels with 408,- 


124 tons. Gdéteborg was the largest port with 292 vessels 
and 147,707 tons; Stockholm second with 226 vessels and 
95,817 tons. 


II. Constitution and Government 


Sweden is a constitutional monarchy. The 
present king is Oscar II. (born 1829, succeeded to 
the throne Sept. 18, 1872). The king has certain 
powers in political matters, but in others he 
(with his cabinet) exercises that power in con- 
junction with the Diet. Every new law must, 
however, have the assent of the crown. The right 
of imposing taxes is vested in the Diet. 

The Diet consists of two chambers, both 
elected by the people. The First Chamber has 
150 members who are elected by certain prov- 
inces, towns, and cities; they must be thirty-five 
years old; have taxable property worth 80,000 
kroner, or an income of 4,000 kr.; they are elected 
for 9 years, and give their services free. The 
Second Chamber consists of 230 members; 80 
elected by the towns and 150 by rural districts. 
Electors must be 21 years of age; possess real es- 
tate worth 1,000 kr. or farm land worth 6,000 kr., 
or pay an income tax on 800 kr. The number of 
electors in 1905 was 432,099, or 8.2 per cent of 
the population; but only 217,759, or 50.4 percent 
of the electors, actually cast ballots. The mem- 
bers of the Second Chamber are elected for 3 years; 
receive 1,200 kr. plus expenses in the case of extra 
sessions. 

The municipalities and provinces enjoy much 
freedom in their local affairs. 

The revenue of the State comes 
chiefly from customs, 57,000,000 kr. 


pennen (1906); imposts on sugar, spirits, 
etc., 32,000,000; income tax, 20,950,- 
ooo. The total revenue for 1906 was 179,270,- 


ooo kr.; expenditure, 179,270,000, The principal 
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items of the expenditure were: Army, 51,293,600 
kr.; navy, 22,455,700; Ministry of the Interior, 
35,010,800; education and ecclesiastical affairs, 

18,884,400. 

The total length of railways was 7,677 miles in 
1903; Of which 2,612 belonged to the State. 
The receipts of all railways were 100,- 
223,312 kr.; expenses, 66,575,691; 
surplus, 33,647,621. They carried 
36,296,648 passengers and 24,490,- 
837 tons of freight. The total length 
of telegraph and telephone lines was (1904) 19,487 
miles with 127,170 miles of wire; of these 14,685 
miles of line with 95,118 miles of wire belonged 
to the State. There were 2,383 telegraph offices. 

The postal service had (1904) 3,419 Offices; 
receipts, 16,563,956 kr.; expenses, 14,635,991; 
surplus, 1,927,965. 

The Army is just being reorganized, and will 
be on its new status by 1914. The new scheme 
provides for a modified militia with conscripts 
being called out for an initial training of 150 days 
in the infantry and artillery and 281 days in the 
cavalry, and with 30 yearly for the next three 
years. 


Posts, Rail- 
ways, etc, 


III. Social Reform 


Sweden as an agricultural country has not de- 
veloped far in industrial reform. Educational 
and temperance reforms began earlier (see TEM- 
PERANCE; NORWEGIAN COMPANY SysTEM; Goop 
TEMpPLARS), and poor relief is older still. Homes 
for the shelter of poor children still exist which 
were founded early in the sixteenth century. The 
present poor-law dates from 1843, revised in 1871, 
and lays the burden on the parishes. Various 
private charities, however, supplement this. 

In Stockholm a society called Foreningen for 
Valgérenhetens Ordnande (Society for Organiz- 
ing Charitable Relief) was founded in 1889 on 
the same leading principles as the English and 
American charity organization societies. In 
Stockholm alone there are 400 different chari- 
table societies. 5 

The oldest is the ‘‘Skyddsféreningen”’ (Society 
of Protection), started by Frederika Bremer and 
whose president is the queen; its members visit 
and help the poor, their first object being the 
children. ‘‘Arbetsstugor’’ (workshops for chil- 
dren), where children from seven to fourteen years 
of age are taught sewing, knitting, basket-making, 
and other kinds of hand-work, are spreading over 
the country. A considerable number of “‘so- 
called’? model houses for workmen—after the 
Octavia-Hill system—have been erected. 

“‘Vandrande Sparkassor’’ (moving savings- 
banks) are formed by visitors in needy neigh- 
borhoods to induce the saving of pennies. 

Cooperation, tho slow in beginning, is now 
rapidly spreading in Sweden. There were, in 1906, 
besides unregistered societies, 382 retail socie- 
ties, 410 agricultural, 373 dairy and poultry, 903 
building societies, 155 productive, and 301 mis- 
cellaneous. A wholesale society has been es- 
tablished. The growth is very rapid. 

Trade-unions began in Sweden in 1880. In 
1898 the unions formed into a national organiza- 
tion, composed of twenty-four federations with 
about 60,000 workers. Various Houses of the 
People (similar to those in Belgium) have been 
started. The one at Stockholm is on an es- 
pecially large scale. Industrial legislation, how- 
ever, has been backward and the unions have had 
to struggle hard for their rights. A principal aim 
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has been universal suffrage, and in 1902 there was 
a general strike for this purpose, only very par- 
tially successful. 

Socialism entered Sweden with a tailor from 
Denmark, Auguste Palm. A paper, Ttden 
(Times), was started and the movement spread 
fast. In 1885 the Swedish trade-unions became 
connected with the Socialist movement, as they 
are in all Scandinavian countries. Since 1898 this 
has been compulsory in Sweden. In 1893 a folk- 
esdag (congress of the people) was organized. In 
1896 the Socialists elected a deputy, Branting. 
In 1905 they had fifteen deputies and cast some 
30,000 votes. The Socialist Party numbers, how- 
ever, 55,000 paying members, only a moiety of 
whom can vote, because of the high property 
qualification (taxed on an income of 800 kr.). 

The trade-unions numbered 1,300 with a mem- 
bership of 80,000, or 25 per cent of the industrial 
workers. Of these, 850 unions with 42,000 were 
in the National Union. The Swedish Socialist 
includes 3 dailies, 10 periodicals, and 20 trade- 
union papers. 

Among the important Swedish social reform 
societies are the: 

Central forbundet for Socialt arbete (Central Alliance for 
Social Work), 6 Lastmakaregatan, Stockholm. : 

Foreningen for Valgorenhetens Ordnande (Charity Organiza- 
tion Society), Stockholm. 

Cooperative Society, 6 Lastmakaregatan, Stockholm. 

Temperance Society, 12 Tegnergatan, Stockholm. 

Frederika Bremer Forbundel (Woman's Questions), 54 
Drottninggatan, Stockholm. 


Folkets Hus (Trade-Union House of the People), 14 Barn- 
husgatan, Stockholm. 


REFERENCES: Sverigis Stutskalendar, Upsala; Sweden, Its 
People and Its Industry, published by the Government, ed. 
B. Sundberg (1904); Scandinavia, a Political History, by R. 
N. Bain (1905); Sweden and the Swedes, by . Thomas 
(1898): Apercus Statistiques Internationaux, by G. Sund- 
berg (1906). 


SWINTON, JOHN: Journalist, labor leader; 
born 1830 in Illinois; learned the printer’s trade. 
In 1850 removed to New York City; studied law 
and medicine, but returned to journalism and was 
made chief of the editorial staff of the Times, a 
position he held through all the Civil War and un- 
til 1869. After that was with Mr. Greeley on the 
Tribune till 1879, and then was chief writer on the 
Sun for several years. In 1883 he established 
John Swinton’s Paper, a radical labor organ which 
acquired for a time a great influence, but unfor- 
tunately in 1886 the paper failed. Mr. Swinton 
then returned to ordinary journalism. In 1874, 
nominated for Mayor of New York on a work- 
man’s ticket, he received but 200 votes. He was, 
however, always a favorite speaker, and a popu- 
lar leader in all New York labor meetings to the 
last. He died in 1gor. 


SWITZERLAND: A republic of Europe. The 
three cantons, Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, 
entered into a defensive league Aug. 1, 1291. 
Since then the republic has grown until it com- 
prizes twenty-five cantons with an area of 15,976 
sq. m., and a population of 3,489,689 in 1906, or 
218.4 per sq. m. The corresponding figures of 
the population for 1900 were 3,315,443 and 207.5. 

The principal cities with population in 1905 
are: Zurich, 180,843; Basel,. 127,987; Geneva, 
114,547; Bern, 71,748; Lausanne, 53,209; St. 
Gallen, 51,766. 


I. Statistics 
Births in 1905 were 98,057; marriages, 26, 269; 
deaths, 65,208 (including still-births); surplus of 
births over deaths, 32,853, a surplus which has 
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been decreasing; in 1901 it was 37,010.  IIle- 
gitimate births in 1905 were 4,469, or 4.6 per cent 
of the total; that of divorces, 1,206. Of the pop- 
ulation over fifteen years of age there were in 
1900: 1,112,111 males =503,770 Single; 542,119 
married; 61,065 widowers; 5,157 divorced; 1,174,- 
893 females=481,499 single; 539,595 married; 
144,532 widows; 9,267 divereeh 

Switzerland has lost less heavily by emigra- 
tion than other European countries, the figures 
for five years being: 190I—3,921; 1902—4,707; 
1903—5,817; 1904—4,818; I905—5,049. In 1905 
over 85 per cent, or 4,349 of the total emigrants 
went to the United States; 554 to different parts 
of South America. There were 383,424 foreigners 
resident in 1900. 

Switzerland is peculiar in recognizing three 
languages as official: German, French, and Ital- 
ian being spoken in the Bundes-Versammlung 
(q. v. below). German is, however, the principal 
language, being spoken by 2,312,949, or nearly 70 

er cent,in 1900. French was spoken by 730,917; 
talian by 221,182; Romanish (in the Grisons), by 

8,357. 
Peloton is not required for citizenship, the 
Constitution of 1874 permitting any or no re- 
ligious affiliation. No State taxes are levied for 
any Church; no bishoprics, Roman or other, can 
be created on Swiss territory without the con- 
sent of the Confederate authorities. The Jesuits 
are debarred, and the foundation of new religious 
orders and convents is forbidden. The Protes- 
tants—chiefly Reformed or Calvinistic—num- 
bered in 1900 about 59 per cent, or 1,916,157; 
the Roman Catholics about 40 per cent, or 1,379,- 
664. There were 12,264 Jews. 

Education is not supervised by any central au- 
thority, except that it is compulsory since 1874; 
it is, however, under the civil authorities. The 
expenses are borne entirely by the communes in 
some cases; in others the cantons share them. 
In Roman Catholic cantons the proportion of 
school-attending children to the whole population 
is 1 to 9;in Protestant, 1 to 5; in mixed, 1 to 7. 
Some Roman Catholic cantons have never en- 
forced the school laws properly. The age for 
school attendance is, moreover, shorter in the 
Catholic cantons. In 1905 there were only 0.09 
per cent of the contingent for military service 
who could not read, and 0.43 per cent who could 
not write. In 1904 there were 862 infant schools 
with 44,000 pupils and 822 teachers; 4,665 pri- 
mary schools with 492,768 pupils and 10,977 

teachers ; 598 scree ary schools “yiad 
- 43,842 pupils and 1,772 teachers; 
Education = “aniddle ” schools, or Realschulen 
and Gymnasien with 11,824 pupils 
and 841 teachers; 65 ‘‘normal’’ or Lehrer-Semi- 
narien with 2,813 pupils; ‘‘pensions”’ or “‘board- 
ing-schools’’ for girls, 2,076 pupils. The so-called 
Fortbildungs Schulen or evening schools number 
54,289 pupils. There are besides commercial, 
technical, and agricultural schools. (See article, 
EpucaTIon.) Six universities—Basel established 
in 1460, being the oldest—make provision for 
higher education. 

Occupation.—Thirty-seven per cent are en- 
gaged in agriculture, 41 in industries, and 11 
in trade. In 1907 1,067,905 were engaged 
in farming or allied and dependent occupations; 
the building trades and furniture manufacture 
employed 426,401; commerce, hotels, boarding- 
houses, etc., 285,486; metal works, 275,892; tex- 
tile industries, 270,114; clothing and dressmaking, 
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208,757; transportation, 167,278; food supply, 
etc., 129,797. There were in 1901 6,080 factories 
with 242,534 employees. 

Industries are chiefly agricultural. The soil 
is very evenly divided among the population. 
An estimate places the number of peasant pro- 
prietors at 300,000, with about 2,- 
000,000 people. The estates are nec- 
essarily small, since 28.4 per cent 
of the total area is unproductive. 
Of the productive area 35.8 per cent 
are grass land and meadows; 29 
per cent forest; 18.7 per cent under fruit; 16.4 
per cent under crops and gardens. Notwith- 
standing the large agricultural population, the 
bulk of the food crops consumed’ is imported. 

The peasant proprietors are engaged chiefly 
in the manufacture of cheese, condensed milk, 
cream, etc.; 278,432 quintals of cheese and 306,- 
589 quintals of condensed milk were exported 
in 1905. In the southern cantons viniculture 
is a thriving industry, 1,267,45 hectoliters of 
wine being produced in 1904, on 28,831 hectares, 
to the value of 45,009,470 francs. Live stock in 
1903 numbered 161,936 horses, 2,080,297 cattle, 
219,438 sheep, 555,261 pigs, and 354,634 goats. 

Forestry is under eceat supervision. The 
law of 1876 placed about 1,119,270 acres, or 55 
per cent, of forest land under federal regulations, 
according to which this area can never be re- 
duced. Trees are carefully replanted—22,704,- 
570 in 1905; timber is cut according to scientific 
principles — 1,839,558 cubic meters in 1905. 
There are about 163 establishments for piscicul- 
ture, the fry going chiefly to hotels. There are 
5 salt-mining districts, the output in 1905 being 
554,507 quintals; 186 breweries produced 2,264,- 
652 hectoliters of beer. Alcohol manufacture is a 
federal monopoly, 56,355 quintals of drinkable 
spirits and 74,264 quintals of methylated spirits 
for use in the arts being sold in 1905. 
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Commerce is principally special; the imports (1905), 1,458,- 
321,700 francs; exports, 1,007,822,756. he principal items 
in the import figures for r905 were: Foodstuffs, tobacco, spir- 
its, etc.,371,397,433 fr.; silk, 154,339,265; useful metals, 114,- 
432,251; cottons, 97,221,225; mineral substances, 90,933,377: 
Exports were: silk, 250,728,057 fr.; cottons, 185,840,814; 
clocks and watches, 132,743,514; foodstuffs, tobacco, spirits, 
etc., 129,126,944; machinery and carriages, 61,201,625. 
Imports (1905) were: From Germany, 440,798,593 frs.; 
France, 274,299,129; Italy, 176,901,230; Austria-Hungary, 

1,524,476; Russia, 77,075,155; Great Britain, 68,803,389. 
Tenors: To Germany, 232,028,577 fr.; Great Britain, 
175,193,814; America, 170,439,166; France, 119,600,221}; 
Italy, 56,981,041; Austria-Hungary, 54,369,866. he cus- 
toms duties on imports and exports were, 1903: 53,361,590 
fr.; 1906, 62,156,690. 

Switzerland has largely gained in wealth in the last fifty 
years. Its wealth, excluding State property, is estimated at 
$3,400,000,000. 


II. Constitution and Government 


In r8rs the perpetual neutrality of Switzer- 
land and the inviolability of her territory were 
guaranteed by the Congress of Vienna. The 
Constitution then adopted has been changed in 
1848, and lastly in 1874. Jt provides for the re- 
vision of the Constitution by the ordinary forms 
of federal legislation, with compulsory referen- 
dum; or by direct popular vote on the initia- 
tive of 50,000 citizens. The federal government 
has all the rights, prerogatives, duties, and obli- 

ations of a sovereign government, tho the en- 
Etenient of law, justice, public works, and 
education is left to the cantons. There are two 
federal chambers, the Senate or Standerat consist- 
ing of one to two representatives from each can- 
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ton; and a Chamber of Deputies or Nationalrat, 
consisting of 167 representatives, chosen in direct 
election, at the rate of one member 
for every 20,000 of the population. 
The senators receive their honora- 
rium from the cantons—on an aver- 
age 20 francs per diem—the deputies from the 
federal funds at the rate of 20 fr. for each day on 
which they are actually present, plus traveling 
expenses. The life of the Chamber expires by 
limitation; a new election by ballot being re- 
quired every three years. Citizens of twenty-one 
years of age may vote; and every voter may be 
elected a deputy, except clergymen. When the 
two chambers are in session the assembly is called 
Bundes-Versammlung, or Federal Assembly. The 
legislative power rests in either of the two cham- 
bers; but the principles of the referendum and 
initiative are in force. By the initiative (on the 
demand of 50,000 voters) a popular vote must be 
taken (the referendum). Legislation, too, by 
the Assembly may be vetoed by the referendum 
(on demand of 30,000 voters, or of eight cantons). 
(See REFERENDUM IN SWITZERLAND.) The prin- 
cipal parties are Right (Roman Catholic), Center 
(Liberal), Left (Radical), and Socialists. The 
chief executive power rests in the Bundesrat, or 
Federal Council—a committee of seven, elected 
for three years by the Federal Assembly. The 
members of this committee cannot hold any other 
federal or cantonal office, nor engage in any gainful 
occupation. They frequently introduce new meas- 
ures in the Assembly, and take part in its delib- 
erations, but are not allowed to vote. The 
president and vice-president of this council, elect- 
ed annually, are the president and vice-president 
of the confederation. They represent the re- 
ublic, but have no more power than their con- 
réres. The members of the council form the 
cabinet of the government. Salaries: The presi- 
dent’s salary is 13,500 fr. 

The local government varies greatly in the dif- 
ferent cantons, each being supreme in matters 
not delegated to the federal authorities. 

Finances—The federal government has no 
power to levy taxes directly. Its principal rev- 
enue comes from the customs, the alcohol mon- 
opoly, and the postal, telegraph, and railroad 
services. Even part of this revenue is paid 
back to the cantons. Of the revenue from the 
alcohol monopoly, each canton must use one 
tenth for combating alcoholism within its own 
territory. Several federal manufactories yield 
part of the revenue; also the tax for exemption 
from military service. This is levied by the can- 
tons, and divided equally between them and the 
confederation. The Constitution provides, how- 
ever, that the federal government may, in ex- 
traordinary cases, levy a rate upon the various 
cantons according to a settled scale. The total 
revenue in 1901 was: 101,924,682 francs; 1905, 
129,303,264. Expenditure: 105,533,089 fr. and 
116,716,180, respectively. 

The principal item of expenditure without any 
returns was for military purposes; in 1907 it was 
estimated at 39,562,156 fr. Internal 
communication is good. There were 
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Laniahstly (1905) 2,936 miles of railroads— 
Telegraphs 1,470 belonging to main lines, 1,423 


to secondary and tramways, 43 to 
foreign. The federal government 
owned 1,516 miles. The receipts on the latter 
amounted to 120,677,369 fr.; working expenses to 
80,156,945; surplus, 40,520,424. There were in 
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all 5,620 miles of telegraph lines with 27,597 miles 
of wire. The State owned about half of them. 
The receipts on the latter were 11,033,151 fr.; 
expenses, 10,877,151; surplus, 426,000. There 
were in the same year 1,677 post-offices. Re- 
ceipts, 44,549,955 fr.; expenditure, 40,053,837; 
surplus, 4,496,118. ; wg 
The army of Switzerland is essentially a mili- 
tia. Military service is compulsory, nominally 
from 17 to 50 years; practically from 20 to 32. 
About 143,000 men are eligible to a call to arms 
in case of need. 


III. Social Reform 


Switzerland, in many ways, tho by no means in 
all, leads the nations in social reform. In no coun- 
try are democratic political institutions so fully 
developed; perhaps in no country is there so much 
industrial democracy. 

The Swiss referendum comes down from the old 
landsgemeinden of ancient times and was used 
almost in its modern form in Bern 
and Zurich as early as the fifteenth 
century. The compulsory referen- 
dum and the initiative were adopted 
in some of the cantons in 1868. The 
federal referendum was established in 1874 and 
the federal initiative, 1891. Proportional repre- 
sentation was adopted at Ticino in 1892, and has 
been adopted now by most of the cantons 
(see Direct LEGISLATION; REFERENDUM AND 
INITIATIVE; PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION). 
Another important and unique political in- 
stitution in Switzerland is her political recog- 
nition of organized labor. In 1887. the office of 
Workman’s Secretary was founded, its incum- 
bent to be practically a member of the federal 
cabinet, and to be paid by the government, but 
to be elected by the Swiss labor-unions, thus to 
some extent making them a recognized part of 
political Swiss institutions. A Working Men’s 
Federation has been formed, composed of one del- 
egate from each labor organization which has 250 
members. This Federation elects the Workman’s 
Secretary (for many years Herman Greulich). It 
has also a congress (Arbeitertag), which meets 
triennially, a council (Bundesvorstand), and an 
executive (Ausschuss). 

Swiss municipal institutions are, however, 
equally progressive with national institutions. 
Cities like Zurich and Basel in Ger- 
man, and Geneva in French, Swit- 
zerland, are among the most pro- 
gressive municipalities in the world. 
They care minutely for the housing of the work- 
ing classes; they strive to give work to the un- 
employed; they have municipalized most of 
the natural monopolies—they thus receive large 
municipal revenues with low rates of taxation; 
among other things they have developed indus- 
trial schools of the world. Geneva had an Ecole 
de dessin as early as 1751 and Basel a public school 
for drawing in 1762. Other cities followed, 
Bern in 1766. In 1848 the confederation found- 
ed a university and polytechnic school (1905, 
1,293 pupils) at Zurich (opened 1855). In 1884 
the federal government commenced subsidizing 
local schools, with the result that Switzerland 
has, for her size, probably the best industrial 
schools in the world. 

Switzerland has also done pioneer work in in- 
stitutions for the insurance of the unemployed, 
tho thus far without large success. Bern estab- 
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lished a plan of voluntary insurance under munic- 
ipal auspices in 1895, after some preliminary 
efforts by local labor organizations. The bene- 
fit granted, however, to the unemployed was very 
little and few workmen have availed themselves 
of it—only about 600 in recent years, mainly in 
the building trades. St. Gall, in 1895, tried a 
somewhat similar plan, but made insurance in it 
compulsory upon working men. It, however, 
was never popular and was given up in 1897. In 
1901 Basel (having voted against a municipal 
plan) commenced subsidizing a workmen’s un- 
employment fund which was started, and this has 
endured, but without large results, and losing in 
membership of late years. 

Much more successful have been the Swiss 
municipal or cantonal employment bureaus, 
founded on the German method, St. 
Gall in 1887, Bern in 1888, Basel 
in 1889, and other cities later. (See 
Pusiic EMPLOYMENT BurREAUs.) In 
1905 they placed 44,243 persons out 
of 59,355 who sought work. Connected with 
these are the relief stations for workmen travel- 
ing in search of work, also on the German plan 
(see ReLieEF STATIONS). They cover many of 
the cantons with a network. There are besides 
numerous municipal or private philanthropic in- 
stitutions, all largely subsidized by the State. 
Examples are the Old People’s Refuge at Bern, 
the Municipal Orphanage at Zurich, the Munic- 
ipal Workshop (Armenanstalt) at Bern, and labor 
colonies at Tannenhof and Herdern. The Tan- 
nenhof colony was founded in 1889; that at Her- 
dern in 1895; neither have had large success. 
They attract but a low class of laborers, having 
from twenty to fifty inmates usually, and cannot 
show large results with these. For pauper chil- 
dren Swiss cities do better, mainly on the boarding- 
out plan. Peculiar to Switzerland are the socie- 
ties for public utility. This is the name by which 
Mr. W. H. Dawson (see his ‘‘Social Switzer- 
land’”’) translates Gemeinniitzige Gesellschaften. 
They are of long standing, in Bern since 1759 and 
Baselsince 1777. They are in a way agencies for 
various measures, charitable and educational. 
They maintain gymnasiums, baths,schools,classes, 
etc., afford relief, and do not a little in developing 
model dwellings. In this line, however, the mu- 
nicipalities do more, notably Bern, at Wylerfeld 
(a municipal industrial colony). The TMeteta! 
Suchard (chocolate manufacturers) have a private 
‘‘model village’”’ at Neuchatel, as have Reiter & 
Co. at Téss. Courts of arbitration and boards of 
conciliation, with conseils de prudhommes at Ge- 
neva, are other measures developed in Switzerland 
between capital and labor. 

Cooperation began early in Switzerland, and has 
had considerable development. Distributive so- 
cieties were the first started. The 
consumvereine of Zurich date from 
1858. There were, in 1903, some 
1,800 cooperative agricultural socie- 
ties and 1,200 productive societies. 
Including the cooperative banks 
there were some 4,400 cooperative societies in all. 
The Genossenschajtliche Volksblatt has some 100,- ° 
ooo readers. Trade-unions have also reached 
considerable development. The Schweizerische 
Gewerkschaftbund has about 50,000 members; 
30,000 organized in the railroads and transporta- 
tion are not affiliated with this. There are 24 
trade-union journals and 26 workman’s secretaries 
of various organizations. Nevertheless, it is said 
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that the unions still reach only r2 per cent of 
labor. 

The fact is that Switzerland, where land is wide- 
ly distributed and even factory workers have 
small allotments, on which they work a portion of 
the time, has not developed the class consciousness 
of many more purely industrial countries. Swit- 
zerland has few very wealthy or very poor and has 
therefore considerable middle-class conservatism 
and individualism even among her working classes. 
This, coupled with the fact that the federation, 
the cantons, and municipalities have largely 
worked on lines of public ownership and operation, 
is probably the reason why organized political 
socialism has not found large expression in Swit- 
zetland. The Griiltiverein (organized in 1838 in 
Geneva) is by far the oldest distinctively labor 
organization in Switzerland; tho to-day mainly 
political and connected with the Socialist Party, 
it was long educational and general. By 1845 it 
had largely spread through the country. 
1848, however, it had become markedly radical 
and was supprest in many cantons, including 
Bern. It, however, did large preliminary work 
for socialism. In 1864 a branch of the Inter- 
national was founded in Geneva, and by 1869 
thirty-two branches were said to exist in Geneva 
alone. But the movement did notendure. (See 
INTERNATIONAL.) It was largely a foreign im- 
portation. ; 

Switzerland has long been the asylum of po- 
litical refugees from other lands. Thus Geneva 
has been the shelter from which at one time 
Mazzini tried to rouse a Young Eu- 
rope, which Bakounin sought to 
make the center of anarchism, and 
from whence Russian nihilists have 
tried to reach Russia. But these movements 
have little affected Switzerland. Driven from 
Germany by the anti-Socialist law, many Ger- 
man Socialists found refuge in Basel, and some- 
what developed German socialism in Switzerland, 
yet after all not at all commensurably with the 
Swiss development of unconscious socialism. 

Yet in 1873 a People’s Association (Volksverein) 
was formed, and also a Worker’s Federation 
(Arbeiterbund), both national and both affiliated 
with the Griiltiverein, and in 1877 adopted the 
program of Marxist socialism. In 1888 the pres- 
ent Swiss Social Democratic Party was formed. 
In this the Griltiverein is now largely merged, its 
secretary, since 1904, being the secretary of the 
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TAFF VALE RAILWAY CASE: A suit brought 
in England in which the Taff Vale Railway Com- 
pany was given £23,000 damages against the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants for per- 
suading and intimidating workmen to break their 
contracts with the railway, and aiding and abet- 
ting acts of violence which together injured the 
railway company in the amount named. The 
corporation sued the members of the trade- 
union individually, and then, under a rule of 
the court, joined the organization itself. The 
decision went in favor of the corporation... On 
appeal it went against the corporation. It was 
then carried to the highest court in England, 
the House of Lords, and the latter held that the 
members of the association individually and the 
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party, tho the association still keeps up its or- 
ganization and celebrates its seventieth anni- 
versary in 1908. The party now claims 20,337 
paying members, a number which of recent years 
has declined rather than grown; it cast some 
70,000 votes, and it has at present only two 
representatives in the Nationalsrath, tho it claims 
to have elected six members, and that four were 
unjustly unseated through technicalities. In 
many of the municipal councils of the larger 
cities the party, however, has numerous repre- 
sentatives. Switzerland, however, has many so- 
cialistic features, nationalized telegraph, tele- 
phone, postal savings-banks, and railroads (voted 
in 1898 and now being rapidly accomplished). 
There is also a federal alcohol monopoly. 

The Federation of Switzerland, 1886-87, un- 
dertook to restrict and control the distilled liquor 
traffic. It bought the distilleries and required 
a fee on importers. The minor distilleries were 
destroyed, 60 or 70 being left. One tenth of the 
value of the product is devoted to hospitals for 
inebriates and other institutions. This tenth in 
1902 was 581,859 fr. Most of this was spent on 
prisons, asylums, and neglected children; only 
100,000 on inebriate asylums and temperance 
work. Swiss authorities differ on the result. 
Some say a “‘beer plague” has been substituted 
for a ‘‘whisky plague.’’ The strict abstinence 
movement is growing, there being 350 societies, 
with 8,500 members and 5,900 associates. 
REFERENCES: Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse, Bern; 

Handworterbuch der Schweizerischen Volkswirtschaft, Social- 

politik und Verwaltung; Social Switzerland, by W. S. Daw- 

son, 1897; Rise of the Swiss Republic, by W. D. McCracken, 

1892. 


Addresses of important reform societies in 
Switzerland: 


International Labor Office (International Association for 
Labor Legislation), 1901. Chief Secretary, Dr. Stephen 
Bauer, Rebgasse 1 Clarahof, Basel, Switzerland. 

Arbeiterbildungsverein. Zurich. 

Arbeiterbund. (Schweizerischer. ) 
Zurich. 

Arbeiterinnenvereine. Secretary, Verena Conzett. Zurich. 

Eidgenéssisches statistiches Bureau. Bern. : 

Katholische Manner und Arbeitervereine. Verbands- 
sekretar, Dr. A. Hattenschwiller. Lucern. 

Le Peuple. (Socialist.) 27 Coulouvreniere St., Geneva. 

Verband Schweizerischer Konsumvereine. Basel. 

Z se tin ga Sa des Schweizerischen Gewerkschaftsbundes, 
urich. 

Zentralkomite des Schweizerischen Gritlivereins, Zurich. 

Bureau Internationale de la Paix, Kanonenweg, 12 Bern. 

Fédération Internationale pour l’observation du Dimanche. 
Sec., M. Deluz, Geneva. 


Arbeitersekretar. 


association itself were liable. The decision cre- 
ated considerable discussion especially in labor 
circles, where it had been commonly held that 
trade-unions could not be sued. It has led to 
constant agitation since in England for a change 
of law, making the trade-unions not liable with 
their funds, and it was this decision (see TRADE- 
Unions 1N GREAT BRITAIN) which largely led the 
British trade-unionists into independent political 
action in the parliamentary elections of 1906. 


TAILORING TRADES: The tailoring trade is 
par excellence the trade of the sweat-shop. But for 
this,see SwEAT-SHOps. Slowly, however, the trade 
is being driven from the sweat-shop and organiza- 
tion of the workers is being effected. 


Tailoring Trades 
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The census for 1900 shows a capital of $169,298,434 in- 
vested in the manufacture of clothing, factory product, in the 
8,581 establishments reporting for the United States. This 
does not include the capital stock inthe industry. The value 

of products is returned at $436,881,648, to 
| ee produce which involved an outlay of $16,- 

Statistics 083,635 for salaries of officials, clerks, etc.; 

$78. 424,066 for wages; $49,279,187 for mis- 

cellaneous expenses, including rent, taxes, etc.; 
and $230,098,018 for materials used, mill supplies, freight, 
and fuel. It is not to be assumed, however, that the difference 
between the aggregate of these sums and the value of the 
products is, in any sense, indicative of the profits in the 
manufacture of clothing during the census year. The census 
schedule takes no cognizance of the cost of selling manufac- 
tured articles, or of interest on capital invested, or of mercan- 
tile losses, or of depreciation. 

Altho the manufacture of men’s clothing as a factory 
product began in the U. S. prior to 1830, it was not until the 
census report of 1890 that the statistics for this branch of the 
clothing industry were given separately. 

The number of establishments increased 864, or 17.7 per 
cent, between 1890 and 1900. In the same period the capital 
decreased $7,633,196, or 6 per cent. 

The average capital per establishment, which in 1890 was 
$26,352, had decreased to $21,047 in 1900, indicating that 
the increase in establishments had been in smaller shops. 
The total number of wage-earners reported in 1900 showed a 
decrease of 23,976, or 16.5 per cent, and their wages decreased 
$5,570,059, Or 10.9 percent. The greatest decrease was in the 
number of men, with 19,709, with a decrease in their wages of 
$5,968,327. This decrease can be explained partly by the 
substitution of women for men and partly by difficulties in 
correctly ascertaining the number of workers. 

The average number of women wage-earners decreased 
5,759, OF 7.6 per cent, but the total wages paid to women 
increased $131,649, or yo of 1 per cent. he number of 
children under sixteen years of age increased 1,492, or 98.2 
per cent, and the wages paid them increased $266,619, or 
179.3 per cent. 

he census of 1860 was the first in which the manufacture 
of women’s clothing was reported. With the exception of 
the abnormal increase in the number of establishments in 
1870 and the consequent decrease in 1880, there was a very 
steady increase during every decade. With but few excep- 
tions the figures for every item more than doubled each 
decade. In 1860 the number of establishments was 188, and 
in 1900, 2,701, an increase of more than thirteenfold; during 
the same period the capital increased $47,009,894, or more 
than thirty-threefold; the number of wage-earners, 78,000, 
more than thirteenfold; the total wages paid, $31,393,060, 
or more than twenty-sixfold; the cost of materials used, 
$81,381,257, or more than twenty-fourfold; and the value of 
products, $152,158,500, or more than twenty-onefold. 

As the manufacture of women’s ready-made clothing is 
not distributed overas many places as is that of men’s, and as 
a large part of it is manufactured in large factories and in 
shops, the collection of statistics could be more accurately 
done, and the figures may be taken as more approximately 
correct. 

In contrast with the manufacture of men’s clothing, this 
branch of the industry showed a large increase in the number 
of wage-earners and of the wages paid. The total number 
increased from 39,149 to 83,739, and the total wages from 
$15,428,272 to $32,586,101. The development of the industry 
during the decade was of such a nature that men were sub- 
stituted for women in the manufacture of certain of the better 
grades of clothing, such as cloaks and ladies’ suits, while the 
greatest number of women were added in the factories for 
shirt-waists and underwear. 


Tailoring trades were among the first to organ- 
ize labor-unions in the U. S. A tailors’ organ- 
ization existed in New York City in 1806. The 
Knights of Labor (q. v.) began among the Phila- 
delphia tailors. Cutters’ unions have existed 
in New York City since the forties. Never- 
theless, the trade has, as a whole, because of 
the large proportions of people involved in the 
sweating system, been one of the most difficult to 
organize. Organizations innumerable, local and 
general, have come and gone. The United Gar- 
ment Workers, organized in 1891, has been un- 
doubtedly the most successful general organiza- 
tion, and has at times attained large proportions. 
It adopted a union label in 1891 which has 
had considerable success. (See Un1on LaBELs.) 
Some 2,000,000 labels were said to have been 
issued during 1898, and in 1900 ninety firms were 
using the label. The organization has at times 
been one of the most active of the unions affili- 
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ated to the American Federation of Labor, but 
has had several ups and downs on account of the 
difficulty of the conditions in the trade. A large 
number of its members are foreigners, working in 
the great cities and exposed to severe competi- 
tion from different employers on the one hand and 
unorganized working people on the other. In 
1903 they claimed 45,700 members. In 1905 the 
number was reduced to 31,900. (See article 
SwEAT-SHOPS.) 

The Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 
organized in 1883, had in 1905 16,000 members 
composed of the more skilled members of the 
trade. In Great Britain conditions are virtually 
the same. Some of the earliest trade-unions 
of modern times existed among London tailors. 
The Amalgamated Society of Tailors dates from 
1866, while national unions were formed earlier. 
Yet here, as in America, permanent and effective 
organization has been very difficult to reach. 
The Amalgamated Association had in 1904, 12,964 
members, the Scottish Operative Tailors and 
Tailoresses, 3,551. (See SWEAT-SHOPS.) 


TAMMANY HALL: This powerful, compact 
political organization, which, with rare inter- 
missions, has ruled New York City from the year 
1800 and which has exercised a great influence at 
times in state and national affairs, is an out- 
growth of the Society of St. Tammany, a Colum- 
bian order. Founded on May 12, 1789, a fort- 
night later than the establishment of the national 
government, the society of St. Tammany was the 
creation of William Mooney, an _ upholsterer. 
Before the Revolution, societies variously known 
as the ‘‘Sons of Liberty’”’ and the ‘‘Sons of St. 
Tammany” had been formed to aid the cause of 
independence. Tammany, or Tammanend, was 
an Indian chief noted for his wisdom, benevolence, 
and love of liberty. When societies sprang up 
bearing the names of St. George, St. Andrew, or 
St. David, and proclaiming their fealty to King 
George, the revolutionists dubbed Tammany a 
saint in ridicule of the imported saints. After the 
Revolution these patriotic societies dissolved. 

The passionate controversy over the adoption 
of the Constitution caused Mooney to found anew 
a Tammany society. His object was to create a 
society, democratic in character and principle, 
which would resist centralizing power in the 
national government. At first non-partizan, the 
society by 1798 became a powerful and extremely 
partizan body, warmly supporting Jefferson and 
his doctrines. Aaron Burr realized the power 
that it could be made; the transition of the society 
from an effusive, speech-making body to an active 
political club was mainly through his instrumen- 
tality. Burr controlled Tammany until his 
downfall, after his duel with Alexander Hamilton 
in 1804. 

In 1805 the Tammany Hall political organiza- 
tion as apparently distinct from the Tammany 
Society was created. In that year the society 
obtained from the legislature a charter incor- 
porating it as a benevolent and charitable body 
for the purpose of affording relief to members and 
others. This change was made to meet the bitter 
criticisms that a private society was engaging in 
politics. As a matter of fact the sachems of the 
society were the leaders of the organization, or 
their henchmen, and this has been the case ever 
since. The secret of the power of the control of 
the society has been in the fact that the society 
has been the owner of Tammany Hall, and, in the 
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capacity of landlord of the building, has had, and 
still has, the power of dispossessing any faction 
hostile to the bosses of the political organization. 
Evicted from Tammany Hall, the contesting 
faction could not lay claim to being the Tammany 
organization or any part of it. This happened in 
1828, when the sachems, as trustees, excluded a 
faction working for the nomination for president 
of John Quincy Adams from’ meeting in Tam- 
many Hall, which was a fatal disadvantage in 
politics. It happened again in 1853 when a 
faction opposed to the leaders of the organization 
was prohibited by the sachems from meeting in 
the building. The same process was used by the 
sachems in 1857, and later during the Tweed 
régime. ’ 

Before 1806 Tammany was more of a political 
club without any systematic regimentation. In 
that year a disciplined organization was formed. 
A general committee was created which should 
have the power of convening all political meetings 
of the party and of making preparatory arrange- 
ments for approaching elections. This com- 
mittee, then composed of thirty members, has 
gradually been expanded until now it numbers 
more than five thousand members. Nominating, 
corresponding, and ward committees were also 
created. Ina few years Tammany had a power- 
ful political machine, unequaled anywhere in the 
world. It moved with clock-work precision. Its 
intense opposition to government by aristocracy 
gave it increasing political strength. Soon its 
influence in local, state, and national 
elections was very great. This in- 
fluence and strength increased after 
1821 when manhood suffrage was 
enacted in New York State, and was still more 
increased by Tammany’s support and organiza- 
tion of immigrants who Sade in heavily, espe- 
cially from 1846 onward. While the Whigs an- 
tagonized the foreign influx, Tammany took it in 
hand, saw to its naturalization, and gave it ma- 
terial support by providing jobs and offices for 
the chief political workers among the foreign- 
born citizens. 

Up to 1840 Tammany was led by bankers and 
merchants who generally used their political power 
for corrupt self-advancement or who became en- 
riched by granting, for bribes, special privileges 
of various kinds. Nearly all the leaders from 
Mooney down had been guilty of some crime, 
ranging from embezzlement to corruption in 
passing laws for capitalistic interests, then in a 
nascent state. Law after law was passed grant- 
ing bank charters, railroad franchises, and other 
privileges which, the evidence showed, were ob- 
tained by bribery. The most notorious of Tam- 
many’s clique of leaders was Samuel Swartwout, 
who was a great power in the organization about 
1825-37 and who, as Collector of the Port of New 
York, embezzled $1,222,705.69 from the govern- 
ment. 

From 1840 Tammany began to be ruled from 
the bottom of the social stratum, instead of from 
the top. The rough element, backed by their 
stronger political and fistic power, came up from 
the slums and assumed control. Under the 
leadership of Fernando Wood, the criminal and 
boisterous element was marshaled systematically 
in the Tammany organization. Before that time 
there had been incessant frauds at the polls, but 
they were insignificant compared to those from 
1840 on. Corruption was more brazen. When 
previously Tammany had been directly and 
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clandestinely used by capitalists to get special 
privileges worth incalculable sums for nothing, it 
now was used indirectly. With the enormous 
bribes that they received the leaders now assured 
themselves a large, mercenary following which 
packed primaries and repeated at the polls, as 
ordered. 

‘Until 1867 the Tammany organization was 
held in the control of cliques of constantly 
changing leaders. Wood had been the nearest 
approach to a boss. With the control of Tam- 
many by William M. Tweed the boss system was 
developed to its highest pitch. Tweed absolutely 
ruled the organization. He and his accomplices 
plundered the city of more than $100,000,000 
from 1867 to 1872. At the same time they made 
a regular traffic of selling special 
privileges to the highest bidder. 
Some of the richest families in Amer- 
ica, the Vanderbilts and Goulds for 
instance, owe the greater part of their wealth to 
exploitative laws passed during the Tweed régime. 
Tweed not only controlled the whole municipal 
government, but the legislature, of which he was 
a member, as well. A political uprising of the 
people resulted. Tweed was indicted and im- 
pucoey After serving a year he was released, 

ut was immediately rearrested on civil charges 
and held in $3,000,000 bail. Not being able to 
get this he was remanded to jail, where he lingered 
until his death in 1878. In 1872 he was succeeded 
as boss by John Kelly. Tammany was a by- 
word the world over, but Kelly showed that 
sagacity which Tammany leaders had almost in- 
variably shown in critical times. By persuading 
a number of prominent ‘‘reform’’ Democrats to 
enter the organization, and because of his plea 
that the corruptionists had been cast out, the or- 
ganization was able to weather the storm. At 
basis, however, it was as corrupt as ever. Upon 
Kelly’s death in 1886, Richard Croker became 
boss, and he, in turn, was succeeded by the 
present boss, Charles F. Murphy, in 1go2. 

Gustavus MYErs. 

(See also articles NEw York City, and Cor- 

RUPTION, P. 320.) 
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TARIFF (see FREE TRADE; Protection): In 
this article, for convenience of reference, we merely 
trace the outline of the United States tariff, leav- 
ing its principles to be discust under the above- 
mentioned heads. 

The Congress of 1789 imposed a tariff duty 
of from 5 to 15 per cent, almost exclusively a 
tariff for revenue only. From 1802-12 the ad 
valorem duty on dutiable and free articles aver- 
aged 19.36 per cent, ranging from 23.40 per cent 
in 1804 to 17.88 in 1810. The War of 1812 
doubled duties from 1813-15, the rates aver- 
aging 33.03 per cent. With the act of 1816 the 
protective principle first appears prominent, the 
rates averaging from 1816-20, 22.53 per cent. 
From this time on to 1832 the protective principle 
was more and more adopted in successive acts, 
as those of 1824 and 1828. From 1821-26 the 
rate averaged 33.07 per cent, and from 1827- 
1831, 40.21. In 1832 areduction was made to re- 
move the ‘‘abominations’’ of the act of 1828. 
In 1832 the rate averaged 30.86, and in 1833, 
23.95 per cent. The growing influence of the 
South obtained still further reductions, and 
from 1834-43 the average was 17.18 per cent, 
ranging from 20.84 in 1838 to 15.45 in 1840. In 
1842, however, protectionist measures slightly 
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prevailed, yet from 1844-57 there was a steady 
tendency to enact lower rates, and the average 
during this period was 23.85. In 1857 still fur- 
ther reductions obtained, and the average from 
1857-61 was 16.35, falling in 1861 to 14.21 per 
cent. In 1861, however, the Morrell tariff act 
was passed, followed by still further enaction 
of ‘‘war tariffs,’ the average from 1862-65 being 
31.21, rising from 26.09 to 38.46. After the war 
still higher protective rates prevailed, rising from 
41.81 in 1866 to 46.49 in 1871, and averaging 
during this period 43.95. From 1871-91, under 
the dominance of the Republican Party in Con- 
gress, the rate averaged 29.70 per cent, ranging 
from 38.94 in 1871 to 25.25 in 1891. In 1882 a 
tariff commission was appointed, resulting in lit+ 
tle change. In 1890 the celebrated McKinley 
Act was passed by the protectionists. In 1894, 
under a Democratic administration, the Wilson 
Act was passed, yet it so slightly reduced the 
tariff, that President Cleveland, weakly allowing 
it to become a law, tried to avoid responsibility 
for it by declining to sign it. The only important 
change from the McKinley Act was the admission 
of wool as free, while to please the Sugar Trust, a 
duty of 4o per cent was placed on sugar and an 
additional duty on refined sugar. The ratio from 
1890-96 inclusive averaged for the respective 
years 29.12, 25.25, 21.26, 23.49, 20.25, 20.67. All 
these rates, however, it must be remembered, 
were the percentages on dutiable and free articles. 
On dutiable articles alone the corresponding 
rates for the last seven years have been 44.41, 
46.28, 48.71, 49.58, 50.06, 41.75, 40.18. 

In 1896 the Republican Party was returned to 
power with McKinley as president. His election 
was naturally construed as an indorsement of 
protection, altho the real issue in the campaign 
had been the free-silver question. A special ses- 
sion of Congress, March, 1897, passed, after a pro- 
longed debate, the Dingley Act, which was closely 
modeled after the McKinley Act. The duties 
on a few articles, e. g., wool and woolen goods, 
cutlery, pottery, etc., were made even higher 
than in the McKinley Act of 1890. Some arti- 
cles, e. g., lumber and hides, were restored to the 
dutiable list. The War Revenue Law of June 
13, 1898, was more in the nature of an internal- 
revenue measure, and imposed no additional tariff 
duties except ten cents on a pound of tea. The 
law was repealed April 12, 1902. 

Nearly all civilized countries have protective 
tariffs, e. g., France, Germany, Russia, and the 
other Continental countries; Japan, Canada, 
Australia, Cape Colony, etc. The example of 
England as a free-trading country has been fol- 
lowed only by a few of her dependencies, e. g., 
India. The tendency toward reciprocity and 
preferential tariffsis spreading. During the last 
few years Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has been ad- 
vocating a protective duty for Great Britain, but 
without any tangible results. 


TARIFF REFORM IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
The movement, now in progress in Great Britain, 
in favor of a reform of the fiscal policy introduced 
by Cobden sixty years ago, had long been foreseen 
as inevitable by attentive observers of economic 
and political developments both within and with- 
out the British Empire. The Fair Trade move- 
ment in the early “ eighties,”’ and successive reso- 
lutions passed by one colonial conference after 
another, clearly indicated the growing conviction 
that a fiscal policy inaugurated two generations 
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ago, under totally different circumstances from 
those now prevailing, and on the strength of 
hopes and prophecies every one of which had 
been falsified by events, was no longer suited 
either to the needs of the United Kingdom or 
those of her great and growing empire beyond 
the seas. At the last of these colonial confer- 
ences, held in London in the summer of 1902, a 
strongly worded resolution was unanimously 
passed by the imperial statesmen taking part 
in it, repeating the declarations of previous con- 
ferences in favor of a system of mutual preferen- 
tial trading between the mother country and her 
daughter states, and binding the signatories ‘‘to 
submit to their respective governments at the 
earliest opportunity the principle of the resolu- 
tion, and to request them to take such measures 
as may be necessary to give effect to it.” 

Upon Mr. Chamberlain, then colonial secre- 
tary, as representing the mother country on this 
occasion, thus devolved the duty of submitting, 
‘at the earliest opportunity,” this definite offer 
of preferential trading relations to the govern- 
ment, and therefore, ultimately, to the people 
of Great Britain. He lost no time in doing so. 
Immediately upon the publication of the pro- 
ceedings at the conference, in November of the 
same year, he laid before the cabinet proposals 
for a policy of colonial preference in connection 
with the then existing rs. duty oncorn. Strong 
opposition was offered, however, to this pro- 
posal by Mr. Ritchie, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and-after considerable discussion in the 
cabinet, the proposal was dropped. 

In March, 1903, Mr. Ritchie introduced his 
budget providing for the repeal of the rs. duty 
on corn. Nothing daunted) Mr. Chamberlain 
at once decided on his course of ac- 
tion, and in an epoch-making speech 
at Birmingham, on May 15, 1903, 
he for the first time put before the 
country the policy of preferential tariffs as be- 
ing, in his opinion, the most important means of 
promoting the unity and prosperity of the Brit- 
ish Empire. A fortnight later, on May 28th, 
during a debate in the House of Commons on a 
motion for adjournment miade by Sir Charles 
Dilke, in order to raise the subject of fiscal pol- 
icy, Mr. Chamberlain dealt still more explicitly 
with the question, and received on that occasion 
the sympathetic support of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Balfour. 

Meanwhile the keenest interest in the new pol- 
icy had been aroused throughout Great Britain 
and the empire; and while it became more and 
more evident that the cabinet was divided in 
opinion on the matter, it was none the less clear 
that the future of the policy would have to be 
decided outside the walls of the House of Com- 
mons, by an appeal to the British electorate. 
In these circumstances the government decided 
that there should be an official inquiry, ‘“‘a most 
careful examination of every side of the prob- 
lem,’’ as Mr. Balfour put it in the House of Com- 
mons (June ro, 1903), and that the results of this 
inquiry should be published by the Board of 
Trade as material upon which it might be possi- 
ble to come to a decision on the merits of the 
new proposals. At the same time Mr. Balfour 
adhered to his declaration of May 28th, that the 
whole matter lay outside the province of the 
existing House of Commons, that the question 
could not be dealt with that session or the next, 
or the session after that, but would have to 
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be most carefully examined and exhaustively 
thought out. On these terms all further devel- 
opment of the situation in Parliament was 
checked for the time being. 

The movement, however, proceeded apace in 
the country. Two powerful organizations had 
been formed during the summer for the propaga- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy; one—the Im- 
peel Tariff Committee—operating in Birming- 

am and district, the other—the Tariff Reform 
League—embracing in its scope the whole of the 
rest of the United Kingdom, with headquarters 
in London, and branches in all parts of the coun- 
try. At the same time the political opponents 
of Mr. Chamberlain were not idle, and institu- 
tions of a similar nature were organized on 
behalf of so-called “‘free trade.”’, The Cobden 
Club received a fresh lease of life, and its efforts 
were seconded by those of a new organization 
entitled the ‘“‘Free Trade Union.’”’ More signifi- 
cant still as a sign of the disintegrating effect of 
the situation on old party distinctions, was the 
banding together of a small body of Unionist 
members of Parliament under the somewhat fan- 
tastic, not to say meaningless, title of the ‘‘ Union- 
ist Free Food League.”’ All these organizations, 
together with various less important bodies, have 
since been busily engaged in flooding the country 
with propagandist literature in the shape of 
leaflets and pamphlets, and in organizing meet- 
ings upon one side or the other in the towns and 
villages of the United Kingdom. 

The results of the official fiscal inquiry insti- 
tuted by the government were published by the 
Board of Trade in Sept., 1903, in the shape of 
a bulky volume of statistical memoranda and 
charts. The facts and figures thus made public 
were claimed as proving their respective theories 
by partizans of both sides in the controversy, 
but the general result of this inquiry, while not 
conclusive, was nevertheless distinctly favorable 
to the views of tariff reformers, who did not fail 
to take all possible advantage of the fact. 

The close of the Board of Trade inquiry 
brought with it the open rupture in the cabinet 
which had been, from the first, inevitable. On 
Sept. 18th the country was startled by the an- 
nouncement of the resignations of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Ritchie, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Lord George Hamilton, the Secre- 
tary of State for India. The resignation of Lord 
Balfour, Secretary for Scotland, followed within 
afew days. But tho all these ministers resigned, 
their action was dictated by very different rea- 
sons. Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, and 
Lord Balfour were pronounced Cobdenites of the 
straitest sect. They resigned as the strongest 
protest they could offer against any change, 
however small, in that free importing policy 
which they had come to regard as equivalent, 
if not superior, to the free trade preached by 
Cobden. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, 
left the cabinet, as the only course which would 
at once set him free to devote himself unreserved- 
ly to the advocacy of the preferential policy he 
had at heart, while at the same time leaving Mr. 
Balfour unembarrassed in his leadership of the 
Unionist Party on the more popular part of the 
tariff-reform program, that officially known as 
the policy of ‘‘retaliation,” or retaliatory duties 
on foreign manufactured goods. 

On Oct. 1, 1903, Mr. Balfour spoke at Sheffield 
on the occasion of the annual meeting of the 
National Union of Conservative Associations. 
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He declared that while he was opposed to the 
taxation of food, it was not as a matter of prin- 
ciple but because it was not then 
Mr. Balfour practical politics. He did not think 
public opinion was ripe for it. But 
he was in favor of the policy known 
as retaliation. ‘‘Tariff attacks,’ he said, ‘‘could 
only be met by tariff replies.” He stated that 
he desired “‘to reverse the fiscal tradition which 
has prevailed during the last two generations” 
by asking the people of Great Britain ‘‘to reverse, 
to annul, and delete altogether from the maxims 
of public conduct the doctrine that you must 
never put on taxation except for revenue pur- 
poses. . . . This country should again have what 
every other country in the world possesses, and 
that of which no other country in the world would 
think of depriving itself, the liberty to negotiate 
and something to negotiate with.’ The policy 
enunciated in this speech is commonly referred 
to by fiscal controversialists as the ‘‘Sheffield pro- 
gram.’”’ It was unanimously indorsed by the 
National Union of Conservative Associations in 
a resolution passed to that effect. 

On Oct. 6, 1903, Mr. Chamberlain opened his 
first fiscal campaign with a great speech at Glas- 
gow, in which he laid before the country what 
he described as ‘‘a sketch plan” of his fiscal 
proposals. These may be succinctly stated as 
follows: 

Proposep New Taxes 


2s. a quarter on foreign (not colonial) corn, 

Corresponding tax on foreign flour. 

Five per cent on foreign meat. 

Five per cent on foreign dairy produce. 

an average 1o per cent on completely manufactured foreign 
goods. 


TAXES TO BE RELIEVED 
Three quarters of the existing duty off tea, 
Half the existing sugar duty taken off. 
Corresponding reduction on coffee and cocoa, 
Preference to colonial wines and fruit. 
Duties Not CONTEMPLATED 


No tax on raw materials. 
No tax on maize. 


In the same speech Mr. Chamberlain stated 
that he had worked out the probable effect of 
these proposals upon the cost of living in the 
United Kingdom and considered that they would 
result in a gain of about 2d. a week in the case of 
the agricultural laborer and 2$d. a week in the 
case of the town artizan. ‘‘Nothing I propose,” 
he declared, ‘‘will add one farthing to the cost 
of living of the workingman or of any family in 
this country.” 

The Glasgow speech was quickly followed by 
others, delivered at Greenock, Newcastle, Bir- 
mingham, Cardiff, Newport, Leeds, Liverpool, 
London, and other towns and cities, speeches in 
which Mr. Chamberlain dwelt in detail on the 
various aspects of his policy, answering the ob- 
jections raised by his opponents, and appealing 
both to the local experience of his auditors and 
their national and imperial patriotism. 

But the energies of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
lieutenants were not confined to the making of 
speeches. The necessarily inadequate results of 
the inquiry undertaken by the Board of Trade 
into the condition of the trade of the country 
had shown the need of some wider and more 
searching investigation of the many difficult prob- 
lems involved. On Dec. 16, 1903, Mr. Chamber- 
lain stated in a speech at Leeds that a tariff com- 
mission, composed of trade experts and influential 
business men, had been formed to undertake this 
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task, and two days later the nature and scope of 
its work were announced together with the names 
of the commissioners and secretary. The com- 
mission, at time of writing, still carries on its 
work, the value of which is best attested by the 
series of elaborate reports already issued, dealing 
with the iron and steel, cotton, woolen, hosiery, 
lace, carpet, silk, flax, hemp, and jute industries. 

The year 1904 was marked by little of impor- 
tance in the way of parliamentary developments. 
But the war of leaflets and of platform discussion 
went on with, if possible, increased vigor, and 
public interest in the controversy 
showed no signs of flagging. On 
Jan. r1th came the publication of 
letters which had passed between 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain 
relative to the position of the Liberal Unionist 
Association, of which the duke was president, 
in regard to the fiscal question. This correspond- 
ence was quickly followed by a split in the or- 
ganization, and ultimately by the reconstitution 
of the Liberal Unionist Council, on the basis of a 
fuller popular representation of the party, under 
the presidency of Mr. Chamberlain. 

As the parliamentary session wore on efforts 
were made by the Liberal Opposition to embar- 
rass both the government and Mr. Chamberlain 
by means of adroitly drawn resolutions on the 
subject of fiscal policy, all of which proved abor- 
tive. It became increasingly evident that the 
working agreement between the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Chamberlain was not to be shaken by 
any maneuvers on the part of their opponents. 
The reality of the sympathetic alliance between 
them received additional confirmation on Oct. 
3, 1904, when Mr. Balfour, in a speech at Edin- 
burgh, accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion 
that the whole question of preferential tariffs 
should be submitted to the consideration of a 
colonial conference, specially called together for 
that purpose, and adopted it as the policy of the 
government. This fresh advance on the Prime 
Minister’s part was warmly welcomed a few days 
later by Mr. Chamberlain in a speech at Luton. 

Throughout the session of 1905 the parliamen- 
tary situation remained very much what it was 
in the previous year, and the same may be said 
of the progress of the movement in the constit- 
uencies. The chief event of importance during 
the year was, perhaps, Mr. Balfour’s restatement 
of his position in a speech delivered at the Albert 
Hall on June 3d, and again, in the House of 
Commons, on June 7th. It did not, however, 
either add to or subtract from his previous pro- 
nouncements on the fiscal question. ‘‘Honorable 
gentlemen opposite,’ he said to the House of 
Commons, ‘‘talk as if it was in the Albert Hall 
that I for the first time said that this question 
of fiscal reform stood in the forefront of our 
constructive policy. It must be quite obvious 
that this is so, and I have said so on all occa- 
sions. It is equally obvious, and I have equally 
said so, that of all the branches of fiscal reform 
that which was connected with the problem of 
drawing closer the commercial bonds between 
us and our colonies was the most important part 
of our policy.” 

The manner in which this declaration was re- 
ceived by Mr. Balfour’s followers was made clear 
at the annual meeting of the National Union of 
Conservative Associations at Newcastle on Nov. 
14, 1905, when a resolution was carried by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote strongly approving of 
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the program outlined by Mr. Chamberlain. 
When, late in 1905, Mr. Balfour’s government 
resigned office, it was on the twofold policy of 
retaliation and preference that the Unionist 
Party went to the country. 

The result of the general elections of 1906 is 
still fresh in the public mind, but it is safe to say 
that no one in Great Britain, on either side of 
pits now regards the sweeping victory gained 

y the Liberal and Labor Party as representing 
the conclusive verdict of the British electorate 
on the fiscal issue. That issue was obscured by, 
and to a large extent subordinated to, a variety 
of other issues more or less completely alien to 
it, as, for example, the education question and 
that of Chinese labor in the Transvaal. An an- 
alysis of the electoral results and their causes 
would be instructive on this point, but demands 
more space than we can give to it. It must suf- 
fice to remark that the huge Liberal and Labor 
majority in the present House of Commons af- 
fords no indication of the real strength of the 
Liberal and Labor vote in the constituencies, 
since out of a total of 5,358,000 votes cast at the 
general election no less than 2,350,000, or 44 per 
cent, were given for Unionist candidates. In 
other words, if we leave out of consideration all 
the questions—home rule, education, Chinese 
labor, and other issues—which undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the Liberal and Labor majority, the most 
that can possibly be claimed for Cobdenism is a 
poll of little more than one half the totalelec- 
torate. And this within three years of the open- 
ing of the fiscal campaign, and at the first appeal 
to a people notorious for conservatism. 

The present position of the Unionist Party in 
regard to the fiscal question is clearly defined 
in the following correspondence, which appeared 
in the press of Feb. 15, 1906: 


4, CARLTON GARDENS, S. W., 
Feb. 14, 1906. 

My DEAR CHAMBERLAIN: The controversy aroused by the 
fiscal question has produced, not unnaturally, an impression, 
which I have constantly combated, that the practical differ- 
ences between fiscal reformers are much deeper than is in 
fact the case. The exchange of views which has recently 
taken place between us leads me to hope that this miscon- 
ception may be removed, and with it much friction which has 
pee injurious to the party. My own opinion, which, I 

elieve, is shared by the great majority of the Unionist Party, 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

I hold that fiscal reform is, and must remain, the first con- 
structive work of the Unionist Party. 

That the objects of such reform are to secure more equal 
terms of competition for British trade and closer commercial 
union with the colonies. 

That, while it is at present unnecessary to prescribe the 
exact methods by which those objects are to be attained, and 
inexpedient to permit differences of opinion as to these 
methods to divide the party, tho other means may be possible, 
the establishment of a moderate general tariff on manufactured 
goods, not imposed for the purpose of raising prices or giving 
artificial protection against legitimate competition, and the 
imposition of a small duty on foreign corn, are not in prin- 
ciple objectionable, and should be adopted if shown to be 
necessary for the attainment of the ends in view or for pur- 
poses of revenue. ' 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
RTHUR JAMES BALFour. 


40, PRINcE’s GARDENS, S. W., 
Feb, 14, 1906. 

My peAR Batrour: I cordially welcome your letter of to- 
day, in which you have summarized the conclusions that we 
have reached during our recent discussion. I entirely agree 
with your description of the objects which we both have in 
view, and gladly accept the policy which you indicate as the 
wise and desirable one for the Unionist Party to adopt. 

In endeavoring to give effect to this policy, and in defend- 
ing all Unionist principles, any services that I can render will 
be entirely at your disposal. 

Iam, yours very truly, 
J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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TAUSSIG, FRANK WILLIAM: Was born in St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1859. He received from Harvard 
University the degrees of A.B. in 1879, Ph.D. in 
1883, LL.B. in 1886. He studied in Europe one 
year, and has since been professor of political 
economy in Harvard University. His main works 
are: ‘‘Tariff History of the United States’”’ (1789- 
1898, 6th ed., 1899); ‘‘The Silver Situation in 
the United States ’”’ (1892) ; ‘‘Wages and Capital”’ 
(1896) ; and various contributions to the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. Address: Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 


TAYLOR, GRAHAM: American Sociologist, 
born at Schenectady, N. Y., May 2, 1851. After 
occupying several pastorates he became pro- 
fessor of practical theology in Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary (1888-92) and later professorial 
lecturer in sociology at the University of Chicago. 
He became director of the Chicago Institute of 
Social Science and is now president and professor 
of social economics in Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. He is editor of Charities and the Commons 
and founder of the Chicago Commons Social Set- 
tlement. Address: 180 Grand Ave., Chicago. 


TAYLOR, JOHN WILKINSON: Member British 
Parliament of the Independent Labor Party for 
Chester Le Street, Durham; born 1855 in Dur- 
ham. Heisa justice of the peace, and chairman 
of the Annfield Plain Cooperative Society, which 
has a membership of 6,000. In 1906 he was 
elected to Parliament chiefly by the Durham 
Colliery Mechanics’ Association, and many work- 
ing men. Address: Dipton, S. O., County Dur- 
ham, England. 


TAXATION: An exercise of the taxing power 
of the State occurs whenever any compulsory 
contribution is taken from any person, private or 
corporate, under the authority of the public pow- 
ers. But such a broad definition would include 
also a number of charges which are not taxes in 
the narrower or strict sense. It would include, 
for example, certain fees and other special charges 
for special services. In the narrower sense a tax 
is a compulsory contribution levied to defray the 
expenses incurred in conferring some common 
benefit, in which all persons subject to the tax 
have a right to participate and for which the 

overnment makes no specific counter-service. 
When a distinct or specific service is rendered by 
the government in return for the contribution by 
the individual the payment may be: a fee, if it 
does not equal or exceed the cost of the service 
rendered; or a price, if it exceeds or equals the 
cost of the service rendered. 


I. History 


Taxation in the sense above defined is of com- 
paratively recent development. In the earliest 
stages of economic life, when a condition of 
savagery prevails, there are no taxes in the above 
sense, nor, in fact, any public revenues proper, 
inasmuch as there is no government and such 
authority as is exercised by chiefs or leaders has 
a distinctly private rather than a public purpose. 
In the stages of economic life immediately above 
savagery, where government authority is exer- 
cised by the head of the clan or family or by a 
council of such heads who are themselves in con- 
trol of all the wealth of the family, there is still 
no recognition of public, as distinct from private, 
revenues, and there can be no taxes proper. 
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In early times and, to an extent, all through classic times 
taxation was light. Ancient States received their main 
revenues from wars, the conduct of State colonies, and trading 
expeditions, the management of State mines, forests, lands 
etc. Slaves did the most of the labor, and foreigners were 
compelled to pay for protection in money or heavy tribute. 
Officials were paid usually not by salaries but by fees, and 
hence were of small expense to the State. Boeckh (bk. iii., 
i.) divides the revenues of Athens into ‘‘ duties arising partly 

from public domains, including the mines; 
partly from customs and excise, and some 

* Greek taxes upon industry and persons, which only 

and Roman extended to the aliens and slaves; fines, to- 
gether with justice fees and the proceeds of 
Taxes confiscated property; tributes of the allied or 
subject States, and regular liturgies’ (or pay- 
ments for amusements for the people, etc., 
by the holders of the offices). _Grote puts the annual expen- 
diture of Athens in the age of Pericles at 1,000 talents, which 
Professor Ely (‘‘Taxation in American States and Cities,’’ p. 
25) values at $1,200,000. 

Rome passed from a period of light taxes to a period of 120 
years (163-43 B.c.), when successful wars relieved her from 
necessity for any taxes, and then toa period of heavy and in- 
creasing taxation. Cicero, in his ‘‘De Officiis’ (45 B.c.), 
speaks of taxation as a thing to be avoided if possible, and 
adopted only in extreme necessity. In Japanand most Asi- 
atic and despotic countries taxation consisted of a tax paid in 
service to the State and in tithes laid on the land, and in most 
countries farmed out, as in the later Roman Empire, to cor- 
Tupt and merciless tithe collectors, as in Turkey to-day. 

n the Middle Ages the concept of the State was that it be- 
longed to the prince or sovereign. Public employees were 
private servants. Large domains were set apart for the sup- 

ort of the sovereign. The kings at first collected no taxes 
rom the peasantry; the king, under the general feudal concep- 
tion, was supposed to own all the land, and not to part from 
this ownership. But he subdivided it among his barons to 
rule over (not to own), and for that right they did homage— 
i. e., paid service to the king, usually by bringing to the king 
a contingent of troops in time of war. They in turn sub- 
divided their lands among the lower gentry or knights, again 
only to rule over, not to own, and for this obtained homage or 
service from the knights. These finally gave to their serfs the 
land to live on and cultivate (not own), and for this received 
from the serfs a certain amount of service. In this way there 
were practically no taxes, but each paid to his feudal superior 
a certain amount of service; the other expenses of the king 
and greater barons being met out of conquest, or lands held 
directly as theirs to use. Such was the general feudal con- 
ception, modified, however, in a thousand ways by various 
local conditions, concessions, customs, and traditions. Ata 
later period, however, especially when the countries grew more 
settled, the barons often preferred tostay and defend their own 
lands or carry on their own wars, and so, instead of giving con- 
tingents of troops to the king, gave a commutation or money 
substitute. The kings preferred this, as it enabled them to 
hire standing mercenaries, and be more independent of their 
barons. This money payment becamea tax. The next step 
was, as the necessities of the king grew, to extend taxation to 
all classes. It was overlooked or ignored that the other 
classes were already tbe their service to the barons, for him 
to pay to the king. The lower classes began to be compelled 
to pay their feudal superiors and the king also. Gradually 
then the barons began to claim the ownership of the land in 
fee simple, instead of in use for the king, and what they were 
paid in service, and later in money, they kept as rent, and 
what the king collected was tax. (See LAND.) 


The first taxes to emerge from the darkness of 
this period were a number of contributions of the 
nature of commuted feudal services or such as 
arose directly from feudal rights. There were 
also certain market dues, customs duties, tolls for 
the use of roads, bridges, and ferries, and two 
forms of the property tax—land taxes and family 
taxes. The land taxes, as has been suggested 
above, are just emerging from the character of 
rent payments and are only by degrees acquiring 
the character of pure taxes, but the combination 
of those charges with the hearth or family tax led 
to the formation of the mixed property and per- 
sonal tax. 

Direct taxes in this period, as in classical times, 
are never paid by the freeman as they are con- 
sidered derogatory and are the badge of a servile 
position. The freeman might give his services 
to the State, might risk his life for it, but would 
regard it as an insult to have to pay taxes. 
Hence when necessity came to ask even the free- 
men to contribute to some common cause, as the 
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Turkish wars, these contributions were given a 
name, such as ‘‘donation,” “‘bedes’’ (from the 
German beden, to beg), and the like, which indi- 
cated their voluntary character, and only after 
these voluntary contributions had been so re- 
peatedly called for that their payment became 
customary was it possible to introduce any ele- 
ment of compulsion. Indirectly, of course, free- 
men were taxed, as for example when they bought 
merchandise for permission to sell which the 
trader had been taxed. As soon, however, as 
industry began to develop, as soon as the crafts 
sprang up in the cities which clustered around the 
market-places, and a considerable body of the 
citizens came to live entirely from industry, there 
arose such differentiation of sources of wealth 
that the old forms of taxation were insufficient 
and new forms suited to the new conditions were 
devised. It was in the cities which retained a 
large degree of political independence that the 
highest development of taxation took place in the 
Middle Ages. 

The history of modern taxation is the history 
of the recognition and control of taxation by 
legislation. The earliest parliaments were called 
to vote taxes. The recognition of the principle 
of ‘‘no taxation without representation’’ is the 
development of representative government. Eng- 
lish constitutionalism has been built on the 
granting of taxes. According to the Magna 
Charta, ‘‘No scutage (land tax, or commutation 
for feudal service) or aid shall be im- 
posed on our realm save by the com- 
mon council of our realm.” John 
was allowed to reserve for himself 
only the three customary feudal 
‘*aids’’—contributions in case of king’s captivity, 
on the knighthood of the eldest son, and on the 
marriage of the eldest daughter. The financial 
needs of the sovereign compelled in 1294 the 
addition to the charter, called the statute, ‘‘de 
tallagio non concedendo,’’ whereby it was agreed 
that no taxes should be levied by the king, save 
with the consent of knights, burgesses, and citi- 
zens in Parliament assembled. This, says Green, 
‘“completed the fabric of our representative con- 
stitution.’”’ Parliament has since then been nec- 
essary. The Declaration of Rights (1689) de- 
clared that ‘‘levying money for or to the use of 
the crown, by pretense of prerogative, without 
grant of Parliament for longer time or in other 
manner than the same is or shall be granted, is 
illegal.”” This was followed by annual grants of 
supplies, instead of life grants as before, and an- 
nual renewals of the Mutiny Act, containing pro- 
visions for the pay and discipline of the army. 
Annual parliaments have since been necessary. 
Green calls this ‘“‘the greatest constitutional 
change which our history has witnessed”’ (‘‘Short 
History of the English People,” chap. ix.). That 
it was the violation of the principle of no taxation 
without representation which led to the American 
Revolution is well known. 

Taxation in Great Britain to-day is of many 
kinds. Tho known as a free-trade country (see 
FREE TRADE), millions of pounds of revenue are 
still raised from customs duties on 
wine, spirits, tobacco, and a few 
other articles. These are not pro- 
tective duties, however, because a 
duty is also laid on the home prod- 
uce, as of spirits. More income is raised from 
excise duties (see Excise), considerable income 
is raised from stamp and death duties, a growing 
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proportion from an income tax, while a compara- 
tively small amount of national taxation comes 
from a land tax. Local expenditures are mainly 
met by rates on house values. 

On the Continent, speaking generally, local 
expenses are largely met by indirect taxes, such 
as the octrot or duties on commodities brought 
into a city for sale, national taxation being either 
direct or from a protective tariff. (See Pro- 
TECTION.) In Europe generally various stamp 
duties are more common than in the U. S. See 
also the separate countries for their sources of 
revenue in more detail. 


II. Forms and Methods of Taxation 


Taxes are commonly grouped as direct or in- 
direct according as it is the intention of those 
levying the tax that the burden shall be borne by 
him who pays it or shifted to some one else. 
While there is more or less difference of opinion 
among different writers as to where the line should 
be drawn between the two, yet this distinction is 
for the most part sufficiently clear. Among the 
taxes ordinarily considered direct taxes are poll 
taxes, income taxes, land taxes, taxes on general 
property, including realty and personalty and 
various modifications and combinations of these. 
Among those commonly regarded as indirect 
taxes are customs duties, excises or, as they are 
called in the U. S., internal revenue duties, tolls, 
and certain licenses. Not so definitely belonging 
to either class are certain taxes like inheritance 
taxes levied on certain property or wealth re- 
gardless of its ownership. 


III. Taxation in the United States 


In the earlier days of the American colonies there was small 
need for taxes. England asked no assistance. Quit-rents 
satisfied the proprietors or the companies, who in turn gave 
partial protection; there were few officials and few public ex- 
penses. Wars had not developed. Forfeitures, fees, fines, 
and payments for land met all expenses. Land was usually 
granted for the support of schools. From 1647-89 all the 
taxes of Rhode Island were about £600 sterling. Fines were 
collected on the violation of sumptuary laws. 
Mary Stebbins, in Springfield, Mass., was fined 
ros. in 1667 for wearing silks contrary to law, 
and Nathaniel Ely, in 1674, for selling beer not 
made according tolaw. A poll tax was levied 
at various times by almost all the colonies. In 
Virginia it was long the only tax. Maryland 
had, before the Revolution, no other direct tax. Quit-rents 
were annual charges on land in the colonies under proprietary 
government. Lands in colonies not proprietary were divided 
among the members of the colonizing companies according to 
the amount of stock held or for services rendered. — In later 
settlements the apportionment was according to one’s ratable 
property. Public officials were mainly supported by fees— 
ministers by christening, churching, and burying fees; clerks 
by fees for issuing court papers and making records; sheriffs 
by fees for making arrests and inflicting punishments, etc. 
Licenses and fines, for sale of liquors, for marriages, for law- 
yers and pedlers, brought in considerable revenues. Lot- 
teries (g. v.) were common in the later days when expenses 
grew. Fines were placed—e. g., in Virginia—on widows, in 
Maryland on bachelors over twenty-five, in New York on wigs. 
Excise duties were laid in almost all if not all the colonies on 
the manufacture of liquor. Duties on exports and imports 
were irregularly laid. Tonnage duties were levied payable in 
powder and shot. The methods of collection of the most 
of the taxes were the same as lateron. Largesses were com- 
mon, as in 1644 New Haven began annual contributions for 
the support of poor scholars at Harvard College, It consisted 
of a peck of wheat or value of the same from all ‘‘ whose hart 
is willing.’ In Maryland in 1650 an “equal assessment’ was 
made on all those who would not contribute for the maimed, 
lame, and blind. Private citizens gave often to the state. 
In Philadelphia, the charter of 1701 gave no power to levy 
taxes. The act of 1712 established the right of the citizens 
to control taxation. The State of Pennsylvania did not levy 
the first direct tax till 1785. It was an annual tax of £76,945. 
The annual expenditure of the state government was given 
by Mr. Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury, at $130,000. Tax- 
ation was a very grudgingly recognized right. Me attempts 
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of England to tax caused the Revolution. What state taxes 
there were were very varied. In 1795 Mr. Oliver Wolcott, 
Secretary of the Treasury, in reporting to Congress a plan for 
laying and collecting federal revenues, declared that the sys- 
tems of.taxation in the various states were ‘‘utterly discor- 
dant and irreconcilable in their original type: Seven 
states had a uniform capitation tax. ll except Delaware 
taxed land, but in some according to quantity, in others qual- 
ity. Responsibility in some states attached to the state; in 
others to the counties or townships. The average annual ex- 
penditure of each of the fifteen states was less than $70,000, 
the total about $1,000,000. The New England states taxed 
live stock and capital. The Southern states taxed slaves. 


National taxation was attempted before the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1787, but Con- 
gress had no power. It could only assess the 


states. After much discussion this 
r was finally changed, and the new 
niga ped Constitution conveyed to the na- 


tional Congress ‘‘power to collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the U. S.,” and to 
““‘borrow money on the credit of the U.S.” But 
this large grant was accompanied by decided re- 
strictions. The first is that ‘‘all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the U. 
S.” The second, that ‘‘no capitation or other 
direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to 
the census or enumeration’’ elsewhere provided 
for. The third, that ‘‘no tax or duty shall be 
laid on articles exported from any state. No 
preference shall be given, by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue, to the ports of one state 
over those of another.’’ On the other hand, it is 
provided that “‘no state shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, lay any imposts or duties on 
imports or exports except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws; and 
the net produce of all duties and imposts laid by 
any state on imports or exports shall be for the use 
of the treasury of the U. S.; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of Con- 
gress.’”’ The interpretations of the Supreme 
Court have determined (1) that Congress has no 
power to levy duties on exports under any cir- 
cumstances; (2) that no state may tax the ‘‘in- 
strumentalities’’ which the federal government 
deems proper to create or employ for carrying out 
: eat such as property in the debt of the 


This interpretation of the Constitution has led 
to the present condition of affairs, whereby the 
national government has raised its revenues 
almost exclusively by indirect taxation, and the 
states have levied almost all our direct taxes. 
This has meant that the national government 
has had the most remunerative taxes and the 
states the most unpopular. It has meant, too, 
that during large portions of our history the na- 
tional revenue has been largely in excess of na- 
tional expenditures. Only in our earliest history 
in war time and very recently has the revenue 
been insufficient and resort made to direct taxa- 
tion by the national government. In 1796 
Congress yielded to the pressure of financial 
necessities, and recommended a direct tax, and 
in 1798 one was laid on houses, slaves, and 
lands. 

Again during the War of 1812 it was necessary 
to resort to direct taxation to carry on the gov- 
ernment. Here a new feature was introduced, 
inasmuch as the several states were permitted to 
assume as states the payment of their quota of 
the tax. Many states availed themselves of this 
privilege. Thus was avoided a collection of the 
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taxes by the U. S. Government at different rates 
in all parts of the country, and with it the general 
unfavorable criticism of the system. When 
again in 1861 it became necessary to resort to 
direct taxation, the privilege of assuming the pay- 
ment of the quota was embraced by all the loyal 
states. 

The main national taxation, however, has been 


indirect taxation through the tariff and the ex- 


cise duties. (For a history of the former, see 
TaRIFF, and for statistics of revenue, see FI- 
NANCE; INTERNAL REVENUE.) For the first 
years of our national life, burdened with debt, 
the revenue was by no means excessive, in spite 
of the excise taxes enacted under Washington’s 
administration; but in 1801 those excise taxes 
were repealed, and by 1806 President Jefferson 
announced to Congress that the tariff revenue 
would soon be more than sufficient to meet the 
constitutional wants of the government, and 
proposed that the powers of Congress be en- 
larged to enable it to undertake a great system of 
internal improvements. The outbreak of the 
war with Great Britain postponed the appearance 
of a surplus revenue and forced the reenactment 
of excise taxes. But in 1829 General Jackson 
announced the reapproach of a surplus revenue, 
and in 1836 a law was passed to deposit the sur- 
plus revenue with the states in quarterly instal- 
ments. These deposits were made and were 
used for education, etc., but the business depres- 
sion of 1837 and the failure of the state banks 
compelled the treasurer to suspend the fourth 
payment, and he was supported in so doing by 
Congress. Owing to the Mexican War and bad 
financial management, there was no surplus be- 
fore the war, but in 1860 a debt of $61,140,496. 
The expenses of the war caused ‘‘the war tariff,”’ 
excise taxes, and direct taxes, besides large loans, 
and for twenty years after there was no surplus. 
But by 1887 the policy of the funding of the debt, 
putting a large part of it out of reach for redemp- 
tion at par, there came to be a large surplus, even 
tho most of the war taxes had been repealed. It 
had come to be a practical question in national 
taxation what to do with the surplus revenue. It 
did not remain so. The growth of the pension 
list, which has come to be among the heaviest ex- 
penses of the government (see REVENUE), with 
heavy appropriations for internal improvements, 
etc., for a time more than exhausted the revenue. 
This was remedied by the passage of the Dingley 
tariff and more recently by the increased revenues 
of the taxes levied at the time of the Spanish 
War, some of which still continue. (See Pro- 
TECTION. For present national taxes, see FI- 
NANCE; INTERNAL REVENUE. See also INCOME 
AS) 

Coming to state taxation, we have seen that 
the systems of state taxation inherited from the 
colonies were most diverse and confusing. This 
diversity has largely continued. 
They are all, as has been said, direct 
taxes. At first the general aim was 
to tax according to ability to pay. 
In Connecticut, till 1814, taxation was first upon 
property according to its probable net revenue. 
In Ohio, till 1825, land was divided into three 
classes, according to quality, and there were three 
rates of taxation per roo acres. In 1825 a clause 
was introduced providing that land should be 
taxed without taking into consideration the ac- 
tual improvements thereon. In Maryland there 
was a direct tax for local purposes on the direct 
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value of all property. Other states followed in 
the main the systems of taxation inherited from 
the colonies. (See above.) Generally speaking, 
the effort to tax all property according to income 
proved a failure, and the tendency has prevailed 
to tax according to selling value, this change 
being made in most states in the ‘‘ forties.” An- 
other change, too, was generally made about the 
same time. The old specifications of property 
failed to reach large masses of wealth. The 
attempt now is to tax all property according to 
selling value. The constitution of Ohio, adopted 
1851, expressly provides that even state and 
local bonds shall be taxed. Nevertheless, this 
attempt to tax all property equitably according 
to its selling value has not succeeded. In many 
states the opulent pay taxes on little more than 
what property they choose to return. The 
widows, and the helpless, and the conscientious, 
whose property, being in the hands of the courts, 
is easily measured or fully returned, pay full 
taxes. The rich who will largely escape taxation 
on personal property. In Ohio, where the most 
strenuous efforts have been made to reach all 
property, the governor reported that ‘‘in 1883 the 
valuation for taxation of the personal property 
of the state, as shown by the grand duplicate, 
was $542,207,121. In 1884 it shrunk to $528,- 
298,871, and for 1885 dwindled again to $509,- 
913,986. This loss has been made up largely by 
the steady growth of the valuation of real estate 
on account of new structures, etc., but the loss 
was greater than the increase last year’’ (Pro- 
fessor Ely’s ‘‘Taxation in American States and 
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In New York State the assessors, in their report 
for 1881, say: 

Women, heirs, executors, administrators, guardians, and 
trustees of persons cf unsound mind are assessed beyond all 
measure of justice. . . . The same assessor, however, if not 
forgetting his oath when inquiring of the wealthy neighbor as 
to his personal property, very likely accepts the negative 
answer as truthful, tho it is well known to the community 
that he possesses large means. The one has not yet learned 
how to cover the personal property by an assumed indebted- 
ness, while the other is well versed in the many devices by which 
he may escape even the “‘diligent’’ assessor (idem, p. 174). 


A careful study, however, of the present con- 
dition of city taxation in the U. S. is the Eighth 
Biennial Report (1894) of the Illinois Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, of which George A. Schilling was 
secretary. It is an exposé of the crookedness 
and inequalities of the present system of assessing 
and levying taxes, and of the extent to which 
wealthy individuals and corporations escape tax- 
ation. Applying to Chicago, it is notoriously 
representative to a greater or less degree of all our 
larger and some of our smaller cities. Its value 
may be seen in the fact that the original edition 
of 45,000°was exhausted in a few months, and a 
special edition called for. The report considers 
the whole subject at length. We can quote from 
it only some of its findings as to the assessment 
and taxation of personal and land property. It 
shows, in the first place, the extent to which per- 
sonal property escapes taxation. The following 
table shows the amount of personal property 
assessed in Cook County (the city of Chicago) 
and outside of Chicago, and also the relative 
property of bankers which is assessed and that 


Cities,’ p. 157). Says the preliminary report of other classes of citizens: 
AssESSED PERSONAL PROPERTY OF BANKERS, BROKERS, ETC., AND OF OTHER CLAssEs! 
F ASsE 
Banulation SSED MONEY AMOUNT PER CAPITA 
Ase a United 
tates Cen- 
sus, 1890 Other Bankers, Other 
9 Bankers, etc. persons etc. persons 
RULET. or es eer eS CRO ESERIES cieriee Sete cin oa Gk 3,826,351 $3,120,555 $7,769,358 $o.816 $2.03 
(Coo}r County aeemtectscioe: abana rae ame for iene 1,191,922 43,925 434,244 0.037 0.364 
Opher counties sco cts ee en eee 2,634,429 3,076,630 7,335,114 1.168 2.784 
ASSESSED CREDITS ! 
ASSESSED CREDITS AMOUNT PER CAPITA 
AREA 
Bankers, etc. | Other persons Bankers, Other 
etc, persons 
a ay Ren OA ae SAIS eee GG AGO RAR TCTetinn Occ vac $1,563,583 $11,343,365 $0. 409 $2 .968 
Cook: Coutitivicncnersistere se ernis hs inthe axche ee serereiae ciate eae eee 10,000 522,110 0.008 0.438 
tet Cotun tie sia s. crite: +47, Gras 50's talsanetack el eee ayedia Shs esis x imiale eee meee 1,553,583 10,821,255 ©.590 ©. 108 


1Tabulated from Eighth Biennial Report of Illinois Bureau of Labor. 


of the West Virginia Tax Commission, made in 
1884: 


At present all the taxes from invisible property come from 
a few conspicuously conscientious citizens, from widows’ ex- 
ecutors, and from guardians of the insane and infants; in fact, 
it is a comparatively rare thing to find a shrewd trader who 
“gives in’’ any considerable amount of notes, stocks, or 
money; the truth is, things have come to such a condition in 
West Virginia that, as regards paying taxes on this class of 
property, it is almost as voluntary and is considered pretty 
much in the same light as donations to the neighborhood 
church or eceet A mani . . . The statistics bearing on this 
point will scarcely be credited by persons who have not in- 
vestigated the subject (idem, p. 174). 


_ As further illustrative of the undervaluations 
in Cook County, tables are presented which show 
that, according to the report of the state auditor, 
the net taxable credits and moneys of twenty- 
seven state banks in Chicago, on June 5, 1893, 
amounted to $1,058,105.25 and $18,991,771.67 
respectively, while the amounts of these items 
listed for taxation, May 1, 1894, by all the banks 
in the city (national banks excluded) amounted 
to $10,000 and $43,925 respectively. 

Of the utterly unjust assessments of real estate, 
the report gives equally plain evidence. 
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The extent of the undervaluation for the pur- 
pose of taxation is first illustrated by a series of 
tables, that compare the cost of buildings erected 
during a number of years, as shown by the build- 
ing permits, with the assessed value of all real 
estate. The following statement summarizes the 
general results of the comparison: 


Cost or BuILpINGs AND ASSESSED VALUE oF ALL REAL 
EsTATE IN CHICAGO 


Buildings erected 1876 to 1893...... 63,301 
OSD. ate ave cStok duc prsid ofarh 6 ned hasfe Pieivacxion $418,144,603 
NOTA RE COSbs oars nyutd 8 diy et ebtecabas aod \biecnane ct ous $6,605.66 


100.00 
$123,745,832 


Percent of total cost..casinee cesta winvebtoe 
Assessors’ valuation, all real estate, 1893...... 
Per cent of cost of buildings.............. 
Cost of buildings erected 1890, 1891, and 1892. 
Per cent of assessed value of all real estate, 
ESOS iiss ciety So nceeiie umes NA EAD as Valet aa tevag 


29-59 
$129,364,250 
104.54 


Leaving out entirely the buildings erected prior 
to 1876 and still standing in 1893, and omitting 
land values altogether, the assessment valuation 
in 1893 of both land and improvements was less 
than one third of the cost of the buildings for 
which permits were granted after the close of 
1875. 

ne description is given of seventy of the cost- 
liest commercial buildings of the city, with the 
true and the assessed value of the land and the 
buildings separately shown, and the percentages 
of the assessed to the true values; similar show- 
ings are also made for a number of costly and a 
number of cheap residences. The increase in the 
true value of some of the commercial and costly 
residence property is compared with the decrease 
in the assessment value. Comment is also made 
on the constantly increasing value of land and 
decreasing value of improvements, with almost 
stationary assessment values. 

In comparing values for old and new style office 
buildings, it is found that while in both cases the 
site value exceeds the value of the buildings, the 
proportion is much greater in the case of the old 
buildings. For forty-four new buildings the site 
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riation between the percentage of true value at 
which buildings are assessed and that at which 
building sites are assessed appears to be about the 
same for all classes of property. 

Apart from its obvious tendency to obstruct 
improvement, the report states that ‘‘a custom 
of assessment for taxation like that above de- 
scribed must therefore in its very nature discrim- 
ihate against the owners of improved property 
according to the greater value of their improve- 
ments relatively to the value of their land. And 
this operates with special force against owners 
of cheaper properties.’’ Comparing a business 
property valued at $800,000 with a residence 
valued at $8,875, it is shown that for the business 
property the ground was 87.50 per cent and the 
building 12.50 per cent of the total value, and for 
the residence the ground was 21.13 per cent and 
the building 78.87 per cent. The assessed value 
of the land in the case of the business property was 
7-29 per cent, the building 27 per cent, and the 
total 9.75 per cent of the true value. For the res- 
idence property the percentages were, land 5.33 
per cent, building 15.71 per cent, and total 13.52 
per cent of the true value. In these two cases the 
assessment valuation is, in proportion to actual 
value, lower on the cheaper property, both as to 
site and improvement, than on the business prop- 
erty; and yet the total assessment valuation of the 
cheaper property is 3.77 per cent greater, as com- 
pared with the total real value, than the total 
assessment of the business property. 

A number of tables are presented which show 
the quantity and assessed value of real and per- 
sonal property, also of railroad and other corpo- 
rate property throughout the entire State of Illi- 
nois, with appropriate comparisons with similar 
values for the State of Indiana. These statistics 
are shown in detail by county totals, compari- 
sons being made between the totals of 1873 and 
1893. The two final summary tables are in sub- 
stance as follows: 


AssSESSED VALUATION, ALL CLAssEs OF Property, ILLINOIS 


CLass OF PROPERTY 


Town and city lots “5 
Railroadsi(alliproperty)|s cc sisscfe opmicha celery elem ce toer ic fa)- sle'= © 
Corporations OtNer than sallTOAdS oi scs:cihia 0, 2h-.ypeieisimieiein «aus 
PDO CHU VAD GC PAITIE Viale oo ons Forarnis Spas ie) Dimfnie unin risen catteie m ein Siem © 


ASSESSED VALUES IN— 


Per cent 
Decrease of de- 
crease 
1873 1893 
$287,292,809 $145,318,406 $141,974,403 49.42 
582,416,667 320,964,855 261,451,812 44.89 
317,199,285 293,274,185 23,925,100 7.54 
133,807,823 82,270,090 51,537,733 38.52 
20,896,462 5,363,979 15,532,483 74-33 
13,788,271 1 £3,.788j9 7:5) 0H ald oeeiaee 
$1,355,401,317 $847,191,515 $508,209,802 37.50 


1 Assessment of the city of Quincy included in Adams County. 


value was 50.84 per cent of the value of both land 
and buildings, while for sixteen old buildings it 
was 74.23 percent. Inthe case of eight lots ina 
choice residence portion of the city the value of 
the ground is shown to have increased 556.59 per 
cent between 1882 and 1893, while the assessed 
valuation increased 76.55 per cent, and the per 
cent that the assessed is of the true value de- 
creased from 21.72 in 1882 to 5.84 in 1893. The 
assessed value of the improvements on these lots 
in 1893 was 15.82 per cent of the true value. For 
ninety-eight unimproved lots the assessment for 
1893 was 4.88 per cent of the true value, while for 
twenty buildings it was 13.54 percent. The va- 


The report gives many concrete examples of the 
way real estate is undervalued, and so escapes 
taxation. Of thirty residences ranging in value 
from $20,000 to $1,300,000, the report says: 


The highest assessment shown is only 12.23 per cent of 
true value. That is the assessment valuation of the residence 
No. 112 Lake Shore Drive, worth $130,000. The residence 
Nos. 87-102 Lake Shore Drive, worth $1,300,000, is assessed 
at only 5.54 per cent of true value; its millionaire owner pays 
considerably less than half the tax for his home, in proportion 
to value, that is paid by the owner of the $130,000 home. The 
owner of the least valuable home in all the list, the residence 
at No. 2829 Indiana Avenue, pays on a 9.5 per cent valua- 
tion—nearly double the proportion paid on the millionaire 
residence; and homes worth but little more than the minimum 
limit of the list—those at Nos. 2241 and 2243 Michigan 
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Avenue—are taxed upon 11.03 per cent of true value; or pro- 
portionately within a very small fraction of double the tax 
upon the millionaire home. Some of the comparatively modest 
places are taxed at a low valuation. One worth $50,000 is 
taxed upon only 4.86 per cent of its value; one worth $67,500 
is not much worse off with a tax upon 6.30 percent of its value; 
one worth $60,000 is assessed at 4.08 per cent of its value, and 
one worth $90,000 is assessed as low as at 4 per cent of its 
value. The average valuation of the thirty properties is but 
7.78 per cent of real value. : 

How can the fraudulent character of these valuations be 
doubted? Make all possible allowance for differences of 
opinion, and still assessors cannot explain the valuation of 
$50,000 property at $2,430; Of $90,000 property at $3,600; 
of $175,000 property at $7,980; of $1,300,000 property at 
$71,960, and so on. And what explanation can the owners 
make? They may sayit is no part of their business to object 
to undervaluations of their property; but they would not try 
to satisfy a merchant with such an explanation of purchases 
from his clerks at prices so monstrously out of proportion to 
real value. Why is their standard of honor and honesty so 
radically different when the issue is with the people instead of 
a merchant? and over a question of shirking taxes instead of 
purloining goods? This question is the dilemma of those 
owners who passively acquiesce in undervaluations; those who 
emirely promote them have a worse moral problem to deal 
with. 


As an illustration of the way vacant land is un- 
dervalued, the report gives the following history 
of a bit of land formerly known as the Garfield 
Race-Track, owned by Judge Lambert Tree: 


It is unimproved, held fora rise, an eyesore and obstruction 
to the growing neighborhood, and worth at the present time 
not less than $1,000,000. This property was patented in 
1835; in 1836 it was sold for $580; in 1870 it was sold again, the 
price being now $50,000. At the next sale, in 1875, the true 
price was veiled—$1,000 and ‘‘other good and valuable prop- 
erty” being the consideration exprest. In 1870, the year the 
property sold for $50,000, it was valued by the assessor at 
$39,960, and by the Board of Equalization at $37,562, and 
taxed $8,245.50. Since that time the valuation has been 
slightly increased and the tax slightly reduced, as follows: 


Assessors’ | Board’s 
YEAR valua- valua- Taxes 
tion tion 
1870 $39,960 | $37,562 | $8,245.50 
SBOO eae eits eh ote wins ite ore 40,530 49,042 2,430.75 
BOGOs ice wisieielevwratvis wae ale IOI,200 119,416 7,737.05 
ROOF oy tect wlaisretacs Wreath 88,600 106,320 7,708.59 


It will be observed that the highest valuation—that of 1890 
—is but little more than double the price paid in 1870, long 
before the thick population that now surrounds the property 
had begun to drift in that direction. The valuation for 1893 
does not exceed ro per cent of the true value. 

For further facts as to city taxes, see CITIES. 


A more recent report, that of the Commission on 
Revenue and Taxation of the State of California, 
1906, has the following indictment of the present 
system which will apply with but slight modifica- 
tion to the conditions prevailing in most other 
states: 


1. In general the present system of taxation does not meet 
the demands made upon it. It is antiquated, having been 
adopted fifty years ago, and has not been revised to keep pace 
with modern conditions. 

2. It is full of inequalities, which impose a handicap on the 
growth of the state, a handicap which only the vigor and in- 
exhaustible energy of our people can carry. 

These inequalities twist and distort our industries and pro- 
hibit a symmetrical development of our resources. hey 
place an undue burden upon agriculture especially; the foun- 
dation of our wealth, the one industry which most fully ex- 
ploits the great natural resources of the state. 

3. The taxes paid by farmers in California are equivalent 
to an income tax of ro percent. This is in contrast to many 
other industries; for example, the taxes paid by manufacturers 
which amount only to 2 per cent on income. The persons 
engaged in agriculture, with an average yearly income of 
about $500, pay $50 per capita per annum in taxes. The 
persons engaged in manufactures, with an average annual 
income of $870, pay $17.50 per capita per annum. 

4. Our chief tax, called a general property tax, has in fact 
become a real estate tax, Only from 15 per cent to 18 per 
cent of the entire taxes are levied on personal property. ‘ 


* 
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5. The amount of personal property on the tax rolls to-day 
is hardly larger than it was in 1872. 

6. Money and credits escape taxation almost entirely. Our 
laws in regard to the taxation of this class of property are full 
of absurdities and utterly unenforceable, It is unwise to retain 
these provisions on the statute-books. 

7. National banks pay no taxes at all, except on real estate, 
of which they are not permitted to hold much, by the pro- 
visions of the federal laws. F 

8. State commercial banks, subject to our tax laws, are 
badly handicapped by the competition of the untaxed national 
banks. Many of them have become national banks partly 
for the reason that they would not then be subject to taxa- 
tion. 

9. State commercial banks, to live at all, in face of this 
competition, are forced to evade taxation whenever possible 
and are hampered in their investments by unwise provisions of 
our tax laws. 

10. Savings-banks, which harbor the savings of the workers 
and which are, in many states, granted special rebates in tax- 
ation on that account, are the only class of banks which pay 
their full quota of taxes. ; 

11. ‘‘Equalization,’’ so called, does not equalize, and in the 
nature of things, cannot equalize. After the officers have 
exhausted their best efforts in this direction there are ine- 
qualities—glaring ones—between real estate and personal 
pore between different classes of personal ‘property; 

etween county and county; between city and city; between 
city and country; between man and man. All of which are 
rarely removed and often intensified by so-called equalization. 

12. The original inequalities in the assessment are intensi- 
fied by the constant piling up of tax on tax on the same base. 
If a city has a rate of $1, which may be “‘reasonable’’ enough, 
there often comes on top of that a county tax of another $1, a 
few special school taxes, or a sewer tax, or a tax for bonds, or 
a levee tax, ora drainage tax, etc., etc., until the effects of any 
inequalities in the original assessment have been multiplied 
anywhere from two- to fivefold. Aggregate tax rates fallin; 
on city property range from $1.65 per $100 to $5 per $100 0 
assessed valuation. 

13. Counties with relatively undeveloped resources often 
have very high tax rates on relatively high valuations, while 
some of the richest counties enjoy a low tax rate on low valu- 
ations. 

14. The present system takes the revenue derivable by 
taxation from large general organizations, like the railroads, 
which revenue belongs by right to the people of the state at 
large, and distributes it most inequitably among the local 
divisions of the state which have no proper claim to it what- 
soever. 

15. Under the present system it is impossible to adjust the 
burden of taxation equitably between different classes of cor- 


porations, ; 3 
16. Our present system is a ‘‘school for perjury,” puts a 
penalty on honesty, and pays high premiums for dishonesty. 


IV. The Theory of Taxation 


The theory of taxation may be considered under 
three heads: (1) the canons of taxation; (2) its 
incidents; (3) particular taxes. The canons of 
taxation—i. e., the characteristics by which taxes 
are to be measured as wise or unwise—are usually 
based on the four classic canons laid down by 
Adam Smith. They are in Smith’s words as fol- 
lows: 


1. The subjects of every State ought to contribute to the 
get of the government as nearly as possible in proportion 
to their respective abilities; that is, in proportion to the rev- 
enue which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the 
State. In the observation or neglect of this maxim consists 
what is called the equality or inequality of taxation. 

2. The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to 
be certain, and notarbitrary. The time of payment, the man- 
ner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear 
and plain to the contributor and to every other person. Where 
it is otherwise, every person subject to the tax is put more or 
less in the power of the tax-gatherer, who can either aggravate 
the tax upon any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by the 
terror of such aggravation, some present or 
perquisite to himself. The uncertainty of tax- 
ation encourages the insolence and favors the 
corruption of an order of men who are natu- 
rally unpopular, even when they are neither 
insolent nor corrupt. The certainty of what 
each individual ought to pay is, in taxation, 
a matter of so great importance, that a. very considerable de- 
gree of inequality, it appears, I believe, from the experience 
of all nations, is not near so great an evil as a very small de- 
gree of uncertainty. 

_ 3. Every tax ought to be levied at the time or in the manner 
in which it is most likely to be convenient for the contributor 
to pay it. A tax upon the rent of land or of houses, payable 
at the same term at which such rents are usually paid, is levied 
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at a time when it is most likely to be convenient for the con- 
tributor to pay, or when he is most likely to have wherewithal 
to pay. Taxes upon such consumable goods as are articles of 
luxury are all finally paid by the consumer, and generally in a 
manner that is very convenient to him. He pays them by 
little and little, as he has occasion to buy the goods. As he is 
at liberty, too, either to buy or not to buy, as he pleases, it 
must be his own fault if he ever suffers any considerable in- 
convenience from such taxes. 

4. Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out 
and to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as pos- 
sible over and above what it brings into the public treasury 
of the State. 


The subject of the incidence of taxation is one 
of the most involved and debated in economic 


science. Professor Seligman, in his ‘‘The Shift- 
ing and Incidence of Taxation,” 
Theory traces the history of the doctrine 


of incidence, and finds nine different 
theories besides those which he calls 
early theories. The early theories 
he divides into those favoring a general excise tax 
(Hobbes, Cradock, Munn, Petty), those that fa- 
vored a single tax on land (Locke, Davenant, Can- 
tillon, and others), those that favored a more 
elastic system (Hume and Steuart). The first 
developed theory which he considers is that of the 
physiocrats (q.v.). They held that as land is the 
only original source of wealth, all taxes should be 
on land alone, and then cannot be shifted, while 
any other tax will be shifted. The absolute 
theory, he says, was outlined by Smith and per- 
fected by Ricardo. According to this, a tax on 
pure rent will remain on land. Other land taxes 
and all special taxes on commodities not included 
in the laborer’s standard of life will be shifted on 
to the consumer. All general taxes on agricul- 
tural produce, on wages, or on profits come from 
the capitalist. These conclusions are derived 
from the Ricardian doctrine of rents, wages, and 
the residuum of profits. The equal diffusion or 
optimistic theory, that all taxes are generally dif- 
fused on consumers, Professor Seligman criticizes 
severely, tho he finds it accepted widely, espe- 
cially in America. The germs of it he finds in the 
Italian economist Verri, and especially in Canard. 
It is accepted by Thiers, Courcelle-Seneuil, Cher- 
buliez, Prittwitz, Stein. America, however, Pro- 
tessor Seligman says, is ‘‘the only country in the 
world where the doctrine is still upheld, and the 
chief representative of this easy-going, com- 
placent doctrine is David A. Wells.’”” The pessi- 
mistic theory, held by Proudhon, also believes 
that all taxes fall on the consumer, and that this 
cannot be helped in any form of taxation. The 
capitalization or amortization theory argues that 
the land tax falls exclusively on the landowner, 
and that hence the taxation of land is simply 
equivalent to depreciating the value of the land 
by the capitalized value of the tax. From this is 
deduced the conclusion that after the tax is once 
imposed it makes no difference how much the tax 
is, provided it be constant, since, whatever it is, 
its capitalization has been subtracted once for all 
from the value of the land. The germ of this the- 
ory Professor Seligman finds in John Craig. Ger- 
man writers like Sartorius, Hoffman, and Murhard, 
went so far as to say that a land tax was no tax 
at all; this has been to some extent accepted by 
modern economists like Garnier, Wolowski, Cher- 
buliez, Walras, Leroy Beaulieu. Rau discusses 
the theory, and shows that it is only true so far as 
the value of land depends on its net produce, and 
this only so far as the produce does not change, 
and this is true not only of land, but of any com- 
modities of varying value capable of sale.» . Under 
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the head of the eclectic theory, Professor Selig- 
man groups those who criticize all the above theo- 
ries, among them J. B. Say, Sismondi, Garnier, 
Parieu, Von Thtinen, Von Hock, Rau, Prince- 
Smith, Jones, Senior, Mill, McCulloch, Cliffe- 
Leslie. All these deny that any of the above 
theories work without exception. The negative 
or agnostic theory of Held goes further and denies 
the above theories. Held argues that all profits 
like land profits depend on the difference between 
the greatest cost and market price. The Socialist 
theory Professor Seligman calls Lassalle’s teach- 
ing, that indirect taxes are all those not assessed 
on income or property, and fall on the laborer, 
who, even in Germany, has not been quite 
squeezed down to starvation. The last theory 
which Professor Seligman considers is the quan- 
titative or mathematical theory, as developed by 
Cournot, Jenkin, and Pantaleoni. The treatise 
of the last named Professor Seligman considers 
the best existing treatment of incidence. This 
theory is, however, a method rather than a theory. 
It regards incidence as bound up with the theory 
of value (q. v.). 

With such contradictory views as to the gen- 
eral theory of incidence, it is wiser to discuss con- 
crete taxes than any general principles. 

Taxes are usually divided into direct and in- 
direct. Taxes are called direct taxes when the 
payment is made by the person taxed. 

ndirect taxes are paid, in the first place, by 
merchants and tradesmen, but it is understood 
that they recover the amount paid from their 
customers. The principal taxes consist of the 
customs duties levied upon articles, when they 
are imported for use in this country, and excise 
duties, or duties levied upon goods produced 
within a country. 

The form of direct tax most approved is un- 
doubtedly land taxation. The subject of the in- 
cidence of land taxation is so important that we 
quote at length on the subject from Professor 
Seligman. He says: 


Theoretically there may be five kinds of land taxes: 

Tax on economic rent. 

Tax on profits from agriculture. 

Tax according to net produce. 

Tax according to quantity. 

Tax according to selling value. 

tax on economic rent can never be shifted. Here all 
writers are agreed. As regards the other taxes, Ricardo 
maintained that a tax on the value of land or on produce will 
raise prices and fallonthe consumer. Ricardo’s theory would 
hold good on two conditions: First, that there was an abso- 
lute mobility of capital and labor; and, secondly, that the 
community in question was an isolated one, It is assumed 
that the farmers will abandon the land rather than cultivate it 
at a loss, and that a decrease of supply will raise price. Now 
it may happen that an increase of price will often lead to a de- 
crease of consumption, which again will react on the price, so 
that at best only a part and not the whole of the tax would be 
shifted to the consumer. But in actual life it is a difficult 
matter for producers to decrease the supply of agricultural 
products. The tax would often simply have the influence of 
reducing the farmer’s profits. 

In the case of cities we may have four cases: 

1. When the tax is levied on the ground-owner the case is 
simple. The value of a lot is fixt by the law of monopoly 
value. Its price will be entirely unaffected by the imposition 
of a tax. 

2. The tax may be levied on the house-owner apart from 
the question whether or not he is the land- 
owner. Buildings represent the investment of 

City capital and labor. A special tax imposed on 
the building-owner can therefore generally be 
Real Estate shifted. 
A distinction must, however, be drawn be- 
tween houses already constructed and those 
built after the tax is imposed. In exceptional cases the tax 
imposed on old houses cannot be shifted. J 

3. The tax is levied on the ground-owner, who is at the same 
time the house-owner. We need here only combine the two 
preceding cases. 
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4. The tax is assessed on the occupier according to rental 
value. It is generally supposed that the ground rent part of 
the tax will be shifted to the ground-owner. But this is not 
always true, for three reasons: 1. The ground rent may be so 
low and the rent so high that the builders cannot afford to 
erect any more houses. This means an increase of the rents. 
2. In the course of long leases any intervening increase must 
rest on the occupier. He cannot improve his condition until 
the expiration of the lease. 3. But even in the case of short 
leases, it is not true that the tax can always be shifted. If the 
competition for lodgings be such that the rent is $200, the oc- 
cupier who has been paying $10 as the ground tax proportion 
of the whole tax will not pay any less rent for the premises if 
his tax is increased to $15. It might, indeed, cause the ten- 
ant to live in a less desirable locality—i. e., lower his stand- 
ard of life. The occupier could evade the tax, but he could 
not shift it. 


Taxes on other property than land obey still 
more complicated laws of incidence. Taxes on 
luxury cannot be shifted, but they are expensive 
in collection, depend mainly on the conscientious 
reporting by citizens of their own wealth, with 
the result that they fall only on a few conscien- 
tious citizens, and produce a great deal of dis- 
honesty, with a very small profit for the State. 

Taxes on income, on inheritance, are of very 
great importance, but of such importance that 
we consider them under special articles. It is 
generally held that taxes on capital, 
on investments, etc., can be shifted. 
If all capital were mobile, its taxa- 
tion could undoubtedly be shifted; 
but for various reasons, such as the 
condition of the market, expense of the process, 
all capital cannot be moved, and then the tax 
cannot always be shifted. Taxes on railroads, 
street-car corporations, etc., so far as they are 
not taxes on land values, can theoretically be 
shifted on to the people who patronize the cars, 
etc.; but practically they often cannot, as the 
rates are sometimes fixt by law, more often by a 
custom, which the companies cannot break. 

A few other taxes may be briefly considered. 
Poll taxes, once common, are now rare. They 
fall unjustly, because they tax the poor man and 
the wealthy man equally; they bring too little 
revenue at large expense. In England, they 
have not been levied since William III. Stamp 
duties are generally considered more cumber- 
some than effective, tho in England and Europe 
generally they are still common. They are usu- 
ally indirect taxes. The question of taxation is 
more and more being limited to a discussion 
which is wiser of two or three great classes of taxes. 


Taxes 
on Capital 


V. Tax Reform 


(For the position and arguments of the advo- 
cates of particular tax reforms, see INCOME Tax; 
INHERITANCE Tax; SINGLE Tax. For the argu- 
ments for and against duties for protection, see 
PROTECTION; FREE TRADE.) Generally speak- 
ing, other propositions to reform taxation may be 
divided into the two great classes of those who 
would concentrate taxation upon land and those 
who, in various ways, would seek to tax all per- 
sonal property. As representative of the former 
class, we quote a short paper read by Prof. S. M. 
Dick, before the American Economic Association, 
Aug. 24, 1892. He says: 


All writers and teachers dealing with the subject of taxation, 
so far as I know, are agreed that the American taxing system 
is faulty and ought to be reformed. 

Some of its worst defects are: It puts a premium on dis- 
honesty; it is exceedingly complex; it tends to widen the 
breach already existing in society. There are two reasons 
why a reform is difficult to inaugurate: First, the rich men do 
not wantit. Second, the farmers do not want it. 
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Our present system is a system of roo yearsago. At that 
time millionaires and monopolies were unknown to America. 
Our system was more nearly just then than it 
is possible for it to be now. Since new factors 
of wealth have been introduced, new methods 
of taxation are necessary. 4 

In 1826 the personal property in Ohio was 
nearly equal in value to the real estate. In 
1889 the realty amounted to $1,213,645,052, 
while the personal property is listed at only $540,552,292. 
Assuming that the personal property is worth as much as the 
real, we have $673,092,760 of taxable personal recat bear- 
ing no portion of the public burden. In the city of Cincin- 
nati in 1867 the personal property was valued at $68,412,285, 
and the real at $68,596,040, while in 1880 the real was valued 
at $129,956,980, and the personal at only $37,578,376. This 
apparent decrease of personal property is not li 


Land 
Taxation 


imited to Cin- 
cinnati. The same is true in other large cities in Ohio. Per- 
sonal property, therefore, escapes taxation. The most logical 
basis for a system of local taxation is real estate. The taxa- 
tion of mortgages is a question of great interest to the people 
of the United States, since the census of 1890 shows that there 
are 12,690,152 families and 9,000,000 of mortgages in the 
U ortgages, so far, have not been successfully taxed. 

If taxation were on real estate alone in Ohio, those counties 
most given to farming would save, per annum, from 15 to 20 
per cent of all the tax now paid for state purposes, 

Had real estate alone been taxed in 1891, and had the same 
amount of tax been required for state purposes that was de- 
manded, the four counties containing the four largest cities 
in Ohio would have paid $147,889.30 more than they did pay. 
The four cities would have paid much more than this, and the 
farm hands in those counties would have saved a large per 
cent of their tax. 

It is very evident from the facts ascertained in the investi- 
gation that Ohio farmers would be largely the gainers if per- 
sonal property were exempt from taxation. 


The above paper is not, however, to be under- 
stood to commit Professor Dick or his fellow 
thinkers to a sole tax on real estate. It was 
shown in the debate that followed that the pro- 
fessor would not limit taxation to this. On this 
point Professor Seligman said (and Professor Dick 
agreed with him): 


The thought is perhaps in harmony with that of a large 
number of tax reformers in this country, that the best basis 
or at least a very good basis, for local taxation would be real 
property. Henry George goes one step farther, and maintains 
that the basis should be land exclusive of improvements. My 
objection is that while the plan has many advantages of ease 
and convenience of collection, and of non-inducement to 
fraud, it fails of equality and uniformity, There is no doubt 
that after all the contests over principles of taxation, modern 
science has settled down on a taxation according to ability and 
means rather than ona taxation according to benefits, tho it is 
true that in local taxation this principle must be modified 
somewhat by the principle of benefits to the individual and 
his property. As real property has a large share of the bene- 
fits of state and municipal protection, it ought to bear a large 
share of the taxation. It is hopeless to suppose that the 
farmers of this country will ever consent to abolish the tax on 
personal property unless we replace it by something which will 
reach the bondholders, and tax the holders of millions who did 
not get their wealth from real estate. Nosystem of local tax- 
ation can be worked out without taking into account the gen- 
eral state and national taxation system, all three systems 
trying to get at the faculty of the individual. 


This general proposition to concentrate taxa- 
tion on land is the one supported by the report 
of the Illinois Bureau of fishes quoted above. 
It says: 


To adopt the site-value method of taxation is to invite 
general prosperity. With personal property exempt, its in- 
creased consumption would increase the demand for it, and 
consequently multiply business opportunities in connection 
with making, carrying, and selling it. With landed improve- 
ments also exempt, larger and better homes would de- 
manded, to the stimulation of all branches of the building in- 
dustry. With vacant lots taxed the same as if improved, and 
so much that it would be unprofitable to hold them long out 
of use, speculative values would decline and business be no 
longer obstructed by exorbitant prices for location. 

Working men would pay in taxes only what their ground 
rent privileges were worth. Farmers would pay in taxes not 
more than their farms would rent for if wholly denuded of 
buildings, fences, and drains, and turned back into raw 
prairie. Every one would be benefited through reduced 
taxes, or better incomes, or both—every one except the mere 
monopolizer of public benefits. 

And the cry of fraudulent taxation, on any other account 
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than an occasional personal dereliction, like a post-office em- 
bezzlement or a bank robbery, would be heard no more. 
Simple, practical, natural, scientific, and just as the site- 
value tax doubtless is as a method of raising public revenues, 
it is at the same time recommended by its supporters as the 
solution of the labor question, or, more correctly, as the 
natural way of reinvesting every laborer with power to settle 
his own labor question for himself. For it is not the power of 
employers, but the necessities of the unemployed or the inad- 
equately employed, that makes employment precarious and 
wages low. It is not the clubs of policemen nor the weapons 
of soldiers that defeat strikes; it is the underbidding of men in 
worse plight than the strikers. The simple remedy is by free- 
ing business from monopoly and tax burdens to open the way 
for unlimited opportunities for employment, so that none 
need take another’s place in order to get remunerative work 
himself. This, it is claimed, the site-value tax would do. 


As an example of those who strive to tax per- 
sonal property more rigorously we quote the 
Hon. Mr. Winn, in an address made in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, Oct. 7, 1891. He said: 


When personal property is all taxed, the owner of a house 
cannot collect the tax on it from his tenant by making him 
pay more rent. He must bear his own taxes. 

But, when personal property is permitted to escape, the 
landlord can make his tenant bear the tax on the house by 
charging that much more rent. 

The reason is that, if capital in buildings escapes taxation 
by throwing the tax on the tenant, capital outside, if taxed, 
will flow into buildings to get the same advantage, till it can 
be got no more. 

But if the outside capital is not taxed it will not flow into 
buildings, which always are taxed, until the tenants are 

willing by a higher rent to bear the new tax 
the capital has toassume.... 


i This is the very key to the situation. Here 
ener is the method by which the rich throw their 
of Capital taxes over on to the poor, who are not in the 


tax lists at all. They get chattels exempted, 

or take care that the laws are lax enough 
to permit their escape from taxation. And by this the poor 
men who have no property whatever, but who must have 
shelter, and who never dream they are paying taxes, are 
haled in to bear not only the taxes of the tax-dodging mil- 
lionaire, but those of their landlords as well. 

Data have been collected which show that the rent of the 
poor whose incomes are less than $1,000 is four times as great 
according to their means as the rent borne by persons whose 
incomes exceed $7,500. Soa taxon rent, if borne by tenants, 
is grossly disproportionate, 

Come at it from another direction. The report of the tax 
committee of the Boston Executive Business Association, 
written by one who desires to exempt this class of property, 
ant who would naturally underestimate its amount, de- 
clares: 

“The personal property of both city and state, which under 
the law is subject to taxation, cannot be less than twice the 
value of the real estate.” 

If this is so, more than $2,000,000,000 escapes taxation, and 
the people are cheated out of about $17,000,000 per annum. 
I understand that Mr. Robert Giffen estimates the wealth of 
England to be about one sixthin land. Applying this scale 
to Massachusetts, and somewhat less than $1,700,000,000 es- 
capes taxation, and the loss of taxes is $14,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000... . ‘ 

I believe that the whole assessment of estates should be in 
the hands of the Tax Commissioner, who should appoint the 
local assessors, and that they should be paid by the state. I 
believe that the tax on private personal property should bean 
excise—a state tax at a uniform rate through the common- 
wealth—which should be the average tax rate as now laid on 
corporations. I believe that the personal property tax col- 
lected should be distributed to the cities and towns in propor- 
tion to the value of their real estate, with such concession as 
may be reasonable to places of taxpayers’ residence, Or that 
the state should help the municipalities with the proceeds in 
the support of schools and roads and such other expenses as 
the state may wisely assume. I believe that every taxpayer 
should be compelled to give in a sworn list of his personal 
property under penalty of double doomage at least. And if 
this is not enough we may adopt the Swiss system of exam- 
ining the estates in probate. 


VI. Separation of State from Local Taxation 


Since the Conference on Taxation, held at 
Buffalo in r90r in connection with the Buffalo 
Exposition, there has been a marked movement 
in the direction of tax reform starting with the 
separation of state from local taxation as to 
sources of revenue. 

This has been most carefully and extensively 
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worked out pyrene California commission above 
referred to. e quote from them as follows: 


The commission recommends: 

1. Separation of state from local taxation as to sources of 
revenue. 

This is the first step in reform. 

Complete separation implies that the state shall collect its 
tevenues from sources other than a direct levy on real and 
personal property of individuals, leaving to the counties and 
Cities the exclusive right to tax such property for local pur- 
poses. 

This will take the burden of direct state taxation off real 
estate, and save the owners of real estate about $4,000,000 
annually. 
¥ It establishes, at once, home rule in matters of local taxa- 

ion. 

It abolishes, at once, any necessity for equalization between 
counties, and cures the evils state equalization fails to reach. 

The property belonging to the subjects selected for state 
taxation shall, so far as it is reached by the state, whether 
rade o its earnings or directly, be exempt from local taxa- 

ion. 

Separation, while not a remedy in and of itself, except for 
the evils arising from the breakdown of so-called equalization, 
opens the way for a proper classification of the subjects of 
state taxation, and makes it possible to tax each class with a 
greater approximation to equality than is possible without it. 

The exact boundary line, the line of ‘‘separation,”’ between 
the state's power of taxation and the powers to be exercised 
by the counties and their subdivisions, will be defined in con- 
nection with each class of subjects selected for state taxation. 

See 3b, ‘‘ New Sources,” below.) 

2. That an absolute divorce between state and local taxa- 
tion be the ultimate aim, and that as nearly complete sepa- 
ration as possible be attained at the very outset. 

3. That the state derive its revenues from the following 
sources: 

a. Old sources continued. 

(1) The poll tax, 

(2) The inheritance tax. 

(3) The tax on insurance premiums (modified to remove 
existing discriminations). 

(4) The annual franchise tax on corporations (modified and 
made proportional). 

fs} All fees now collected. 

6) All collections by state institutions (some of which may 
be increased). 

(7) All earnings of state property and investments. 

(8) The revenue from sale of state lands. 

N. B.—The right to levy on general property should not be 
surrendered, but should be resorted to only to make good a 
deficit. 

b. New sources. 

(1) A gross earnings tax on railroads; street-railroads; ex- 
press companies; car companies; light, heat, and power com- 
panies; telegraph and telephone companies, at rates fixt for 


.a period of six years by constitutional enactment, after which 


time wer. may be amended by the legislature, but not more 
frequently than once every six years. 

his tax is to be in lieu of all other taxes except taxes on 
property not necessarily used in the operations conducted by 
the companies. The counties and cities would, therefore, 
be forbidden to tax this class of corporations. 

(2) A tax on the shares of capital stock of all banks at 1 per 
cent of the book value of the stock. The book value is the 
sum of the paid-up capital and the accumulated surplus and 
undivided profits. 

This tax, like the gross earnings tax, is to be in lieu of all 
other taxes on the banks, except taxes on real estate, the 
assessed value of which is, however, to be deducted from the 
capital before the 1 per cent rate isapplied. Cities and coun- 
ties would be deprived of the right to tax banks except on 
their real estate and mortgages. 

(3) A taxat the rate of 1 per cent on the assessed value of all 
corporate franchises of every sort, not covered by the above- 
mentioned taxes, such franchises to be valued by the state 
Board of Equalization. This tax, also, would be in lieu of 
local taxes on such franchises. 


The separation of state from local taxation as 
to sources of revenue has come to be generally 
recognized as the one feasible pathway for tax 
reform. 

Many of the Eastern states have introduced 
the plan for separation of state from local taxa- 
tion. Pennsylvania was the pioneer 
in this line, and has had such a sys- 
tem in force for many years. New 
York has, after twenty-five years 


Separation 
in Other 


hard LM gradual evolution, attained a 
similar position. We have selected 
these two states, together with Connecticut, 


Ohio, and Minnesota, each with more or less com- 


Tchaykovsky, N. W. LOPEDIA 

Technical Education PHENENCY CLO 

plete separation, to illustrate the way this plan 

works in other states. 

REFERENCES: Plehn, Introduction to Public Finance, Selig- 
man, Essays on Taxation; Adams, Science of Finance; Ely, 


Taxation in American States and Cities; Twelfth Census of 
the U.S., Volume on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation. 


TCHAYKOVSKY, N. W.: Father of the Rus- 
sian revolutionary movement, publicist, and 
propagandist; born 1851 in northeastern Russia. 
He prepared himself for the University of St. 
Petersburg, where he studied natural sciences, 
and was graduated in 1873, altho he was arrested 
during his final examinations and detained for 
several months. This, with a number of previ- 
ous experiences, opened his eyes fully to the arbi- 
trary ways of the bureaucracy, and the uselessness 
of trusting the czar. He openly espoused the 
cause of the people, and for thirty years has 
worked, spoken, and written in their behalf. He 
knows the people, since he has in turn been 
school-teacher, farmer, ship-carpenter, laborer in 
a sugar-refinery, newspaper correspondent, editor, 
traveling salesman, chemist, superintendent of 
factories. His extensive travels, including a stay 
of four years in the United States, and his studies 
abroad have also given him a full knowledge of 
free countries. He is the author of numerous 
pamphlets on the political and industrial situa- 
tion in Russia. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND MANUAL 
TRAINING: We include under this general head- 
ing three subjects which are distinct, altho con- 
tinually confounded in the public mind—trade 
education, technical education, and manual train- 


ing. We consider them under one head, in order 
that, by placing the subjects side by 
Definitions side, the important differences be- 


tween them may be clearly brought 
out. Wecommence with definitions. 
Trade education is the preparing of craftsmen 
for practical work in a particular trade. Tech- 
nical education is the teaching of the sciences 
in their practical application to the material in- 
terests of man. A good trade-school may be a 
very poor technical school, while a good techni- 
cal school is not of necessity a good trade-school. 
Manual training is different from either; it is 
instruction in the use of tools as a part of a com- 
plete educational discipline. Trade-schools seek 
to turn out craftsmen; technical schools seek to 
turn out scientific specialists and professional 
men, such as civil engineers, architects, etc.; 
manual training seeks to develop complete man- 
hood and womanhood by developing dexterity 
of hand as well as head. We must consider the 
three in their modern chronological development. 


I. Technical Schools 


Science is modern; scientific schools are there- 
fore modern. When Count Rumford, in 1799, 
founded the Royal Institution in London, he in- 
tended it to be a technical school, altho it was 
later diverted into a chemical laboratory in which 
Davy, Thomas Young, Faraday, Tyndall, Ray- 
leigh, and others did their great work. This at- 
tempt at founding a technical school had, how- 
ever, been preceded on the Continent by half 
a century. The Polytechnicum at Brunswick, 
Germany, was established 1745; that of Ponts et 
Chaussées at Parisin 1747. Mining schools were 
founded: Freiberg, Saxony, 1765; St. Petersburg, 
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Russia, 1773; Clausthal, Prussia, 1775; Paris, 
1778. The Polytechnique at Paris dates from 
1794; that at Stockholm, Sweden, from 1798. 
With the beginning of the nineteenth century 
these schools began to multiply rapidly. 

Technical education has reached its highest 
development and its largest extent in Germany. 
A sharp distinction should be made between the 
technische Hochschulen and the gewerbliche Mzit- 
telschulen or Industrieschulen. The former require 
a thorough preparation and corre- 
spond really to the university facul- 
ties of law, medicine, theology, and 
philosophy. Graduation from a Gym- 
nasium or Realgymnasium or Oberrealschule is 
necessary for admission to these schools. They 
require an attendance of six years for graduation, 
and grant the doctorate in engineering on the 
presentation of a satisfactory thesis and the 
passing of requisite examinations. 

The Jndustrieschulen or gewerbliche M1ittel- 
schulen are satisfied with less preparation, e. g., 
that of a Unterrealschule, Honere Burgerschule, 
etc. They intend to furnish a more practical 
education, at less expense, and, as a rule, some- 
what more specific. 

Germany had nine technical colleges or Hoch- 
schulen in 1905. The largest—Berlin-Charlot- 
tenburg—has 402 instructors and about 4,200 
students, and offered 281 courses. The total 
number of students in the nine colleges was 
(1903) 14,626, of whom 2,242 were foreigners; 
and that of instructors 1,145. The preeminence 
of Germany in certain industries, e. g., dyeing, 
is due to these schools. A dauntless, earnest, 
untiring pursuit of science is preeminently the 
mission of the German technical high schools of 
to-day. 

The Industrieschulen are intended to furnish a 
general education in technology with the thor- 
ough mastery of some particular branch (both 
theoretically and practically) arising out of local 
needs and conditions. If one of these institu- 
tions has only one department it is called a Fach- 
schule, e. g., that at Wirzburg, Bavaria, for the 
construction of machinery. There are at present 
twenty-four schools belonging to this category; 
the best known is that at Chemnitz, Saxony, es- 
tablished 1836, with the departments of mechan- 
ics, chemistry, construction, requiring three years 
and a half, and electro-technics, four years. 

The schools and museums of industrial art oc- 
cupy the middle ground between the schools of 
fine arts and the trade-schools. Their object is to 
apply the principles of art to the trades, and thus 
raise the standard of taste. (See article Rrvi- 
VAL OF HawnpicraFts.) Germany has thirty 
schools of this kind, scattered pretty well over 
the whole empire. The applicants for admission 
must have had some practical experience and a 
theoretical knowledge of the branch in which they 
seek instruction. The /ndustrie Halle at Carls- 
ruhe was founded 1865; those at Munich and 
Berlin, 1867. 

The schools for foremen (Werkmetster) pro- 
pose to train experts of medium grade in differ- 
ent branches. Germany has twenty- 
one schools of this kind; the one at 
Chemnitz, Saxony, was established 
1855; the applicants must have at 
least two years’ experience at their 
trade, and must be at least sixteen years old. 

Germany has schools for almost every individ- 
ual trade. 


Germany 


Various 
Trades 
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Women have not been neglected in this gen- 
eral educational scheme. Schools for trades 
which women may choose abound; cooking, em- 
broidery, nursing, textile, commercial subjects, 
etc., are taught, and efficient workwomen are 
trained in them. Prussia had (1901) 603 schools 
with 24,313 students; Bavaria 39, with 3,462; 
Saxony 24, with 1,800; Wiurttemberg 42, with 
nearly 6,300. 

The lowest industrial schools of Germany are 
the so-called Fortbildungsschulen or continuation 
schools. They supplement the general continu- 
ation schools by giving all kinds of practical in- 
formation for the earning of a livelihood, and are 
found in every community where industrial con- 
ditions make such instruction expedient. Attend- 
ance is generally compulsory. There are nearly 
3,000 schools of this character, scattered over the 
whole German Empire. 

Austria has eight technical colleges, or tech- 
nische Hochschulen, supported by the State. They 
are modeled after those of Germany, with four to 
six departments. The total number of instruct- 
ors was, in 1906, 545; that of students, 9,176. 
The best known is that of Vienna with 112 in- 
structors and 2,774 students. 

Belgium has no technical schools which take 
rank with those of Germany and Austria; but the 
demand along this line is met to a 
large extent by special courses in 


Other , ; Pie 
European engineering, mining, and manufac- 
ur iven r in connection with 
Countries tures, given by o . 


the four universities. The students of 
technology numbered 2,046 in 1904-5. 

France has twelve technical high schools which 
have done excellent work; their combined regis- 
tration was 1,992 in 1903. The Ecole Polytech- 
nique, established in 1794, is the best known; it 
has 370 students. 

England has only two institutions which belong 
in this class, the Royal College of Science, with 
34 instructors and 300 students; the City and 
Guilds Central Technical College with 33 instruct- 
ors and 430 students, both connected with Lon- 
don University. The universities supply this need 
to a large extent by special courses. Other coun- 
tries which have institutions of this kind are as 
follows: Hungary, Holland, Italy, Greece, Spain, 
Portugal, Scotland, Sweden, Finland, Canada, 
and Japan. 

Russia deserves special mention, because she 
has twelve institutions of higher technical instruc- 
tion with a total enrolment of 11,356, and be- 
cause a very large number of Russian students go 
to Germany and Switzerland to study technology. 

Switzerland, too, needs separate mention be- 
cause of her excellent Polytechnicum at Zurich, 
with 178 instructors and 1,293 students in 1905. 
It has the six departments usual to a German 
school of this character and one in philosophical 
and political science. 

The system of instruction in the United States 
has until recently been based on that of England; 
that is, the schools of technology were not gradu- 
ate schools, but received students with widely 
differing preparation, altho graduation from a 
high school was usually required in the better 
class institutions. The requirements for ad- 
mission have, however, been raised 
constantly until they are equal to 
those of the best colleges; permit- 
ting, of course, the substitution of 
scientific, mathematical, and modern language 
studies for Greek and Latin. The instruction is 


United States 
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of the same grade as in the colleges, altho along 
different lines. In 1903 there were forty institu- 
tions of this kind with instructors as follows: 
preparatory departments, 107 men, 34 women; 
collegiate departments, 1,506 men, 120 women; 
total number of men, 1,586; women, 161. The 
students numbered in the preparatory depart- 
ment, 3,288 men, 804 women; the collegiate, 
13,997 men, 1,237 women; the graduate, 203 men, 
32 women. Grand total, 19,765 men and 2,614 
women. These institutions have 15 fellowships 
and gs1scholarships. Theirequipment is: books, 
565,795, and pamphlets, 159,187, to the value of 
$1,176,424; scientific apparatus and machinery 
worth $4,451,052; grounds and buildings valued 
at $25,171,943; productive funds, $13,748,820. 

The dates of foundation of the more important 
institutions are: Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
at Troy, N. Y., established in 1824, to train civil 
engineers; Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity (1847); Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard (1848); Chandler Scientific School of 
Dartmouth (1852). In 1862 Congress voted land 
grants to the several states to enable them to build 
institutions for teaching agriculture and mechan- 
ics. Most of the state universities established sci- 
entific schools. Cornell became prominent for its 
scientific teaching. Washington University, at 
St. Louis, organized its School of Engineering, and 
Columbia College its School of Mines. The Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology was chartered in 
1861 and opened in 1865; the Worcester (Mass.) 
Polytechnic Institute, 1867 ; the Stevens Institute, 
Hoboken, N. J., 1871; the Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Terra Haute, Ind., 1883; the Case School 
of Applied Science at Cleveland, in 1891. 

In 1906 there were forty-four colleges of this 
kind with an income of $6,235,314. 


II. Trade-Schools 


Trade-schools are attempts to develop crafts- 
men in place of the apprentice system, which is 
all but gone. (See APPRENTICESHIP.) Those of 
Germany have already been described. 

Austria has an extensive system of trade-schools 
which dates back to 1751. 

1. The central industrial educational institu- 
tions. These are all located in Vienna, with the 
exception of that at Prague. 

2. Schools for important groups of trades. There 
are two grades in this class, the higher industrial 
schools requiring graduation from a Realschule or 
Gymnasium, and intending to train in one year 
specialists for either administrative officers in in- 
dustrial establishments, or specialists in a par- 
ticular line, e. g., master builders and contractors, 
or master mechanics in the railway service, etc., 
or finally superintendents of breweries, distiller- 
ies,etc. For the highest positions along all these 
lines the course requires four years for comple- 
tion. The lower schools are those for foremen ~ 
and are similar to those of Germany. There are 
eighteen schools of the latter kind. 

3. Schools for particular trades. They require 
graduation from a common school, the passing 
of the fourteenth year, and prepare for special 
trades, e.g., lace-work and embroidery; weaving, 
knitting, etc.; wood, iron, and stone work; 
earthen- and glassware; metal working; house- 
smithing, machine construction, drawing and 
modeling, watch- and clock-making, etc. In 1900 
Austria had ninety-six State schools of this kind 
with 8,815 pupils, and sixty-two private schools. 


Technical Education 
and Manual Training 


Belgium leaves industrial education to the ini- 
tiative of the communes and to pri- 
vate enterprise, but subsidizes these 
schools. The trade-schools for girls 
antedate those for boys, originating 
in 1865 in Brussels. 

, The industrial education of boys is given in the 
Ecoles industrielles, which furnish general courses 
pertaining to industries; in trade-schools, which 
teach both the theory and practise of a particular 
trade; in superior trade and technical schools; in 
Saint Luke trade-schools; apprentice shops for 
males; and in trade courses for males. The dif- 
ferent trades are covered in these various schools. 

Canada has aside from its dairy and agricultu- 
tal schools 7 industrial schools in the province 
of Quebec, and 6 in that of Ontario. 

France finally abolished the gilds in 1791, and 
established a previously private trade-school as a 
national one in 1799. Since that time the system 
has grown, partly through private 
and partly through public initiative, 
until in 1900 there were 292 schools 
receiving government aid. She has 
now a remarkably complete system of trade and 
technical schools, furnishing industrial education 
from simple operations to advanced training for 
engineers. The schools present no distinctive 
features that have not already been presented in 
connection with other countries. There are 6 
national schools of arts and trades, 2 schools of 
horology, 33 practical schools of commerce and 
industry (7 of these for girls), 20 practical schools 
of industry, 35 schools of industries with 5,550 
pupils, 13 municipal trade-schools in Paris with 
1,385 pupils, and about 370 private industrial 
schools with 92,000 pupils. Numerous societies 
provide for courses in weaving, cutting, dress- 
making, millinery, etc., for girls. 

Great Britain has no national system of indus- 
trial education, altho she has numerous and, in 
many cases, fine trade-schools, maintained by 
municipalities or private institutions. 
The City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute was organized 1878, and es- 
tablished Finsbury College in 1883. 
There are over forty of these higher schools in 
Great Britain with an ever-growing number of 
students. The secondary schools are also numer- 
ous. They are generally divided into secondary 
day-schools, or schools of science, of which there 
are about 230 with 32,625 pupils; in the other 
class of secondary day-schools partly doing indus- 
trial work, there are 253 establishments; so-called 
science classes are given in 489 schools to nearly 
46,000 pupils, earning a grant of £40,859. Science 
examinations are held in 1,325 centers, and over 
18,600 passed first-class, over 31,000 second- 
class. Besides, there are numerous scholarships 
and exhibitions, e. g., the Whitworth and the 
National. The evening-schools, too, are doing 
considerable work in this line, both as centers of 
manual and industrial training. Those of them 
which earned a grant in 1904 numbered 5,579, 
with 25,517 instructors and 696,882 pupils— 
422,478 males and 274,404 females. Some took 
instruction in several subjects, but the majority 
only in one. There are several museums of indus- 
trial art; and the Royal College of Science gives 
instruction in chemistry, biology, metallurgy, 
and mining, in addition to other subjects. The 
total number of schools of art in Great Britain is 
said to be 230. Industrial education is, however, 
not as popular as on the Continent owing to a 
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conflict in laws, one of which holds that trades 
cannot be taught in a school, while another holds 
that trades cannot be taught without a school. 
The great enthusiasm for outdoor sports also 
militates against theoretical instruction concern- 
ing trades. Nevertheless, 34,189 pupils were en- 
tered in 1900 in 390 industrial schools, while the 
London County Council’s schools alone had 1,246 
pupils in r1gor. 

ungary deserves more than passing mention 
in this connection. Since 1884 every city with 
at least fifty apprentices is compelled by law to 
maintain a school for apprentices, at 
which attendance is obligatory— 


EF masters failing in their duty in this 
respect being fined 100 kronen=' 
$20.30. They have three grades, the lowest in- 


tended for boys of twelve years. Instruction is 
usually given in the evening and comprizes, be- 
sides cultural courses, nature study, penman- 
ship, bookkeeping, drawing, and sketching. There 
are about 380 schools of this kind with nearly 
80,000 pupils and 2,200 teachers. There are, 
moreover, twenty schools for journeymen with 
voluntary attendance and about 1,000 pupils. 

School workshops for apprentices form the two 
links in industrial education. 

The State industrial schools form the fourth 
and highest step in industrial education. They 
are intended for superintendents, directors, and 
factory owners, and have a four years’ course. 
The excellent polytechnikum in Budapest forms 
the apex of industrial education in Hungary. 
Schools of design, needlework, embroidery, etc., 
for women, also exist in all cities and villages with 
decent primary schools. The four industrial 
museums exhibit masterpieces of all kinds, and 
maintain lectures to workmen, foremen, and 
owners of shops. 

Italy has excelled in industrial arts for.several 
centuries, and education along these lines dates 
back to the eighteenth century. In 1841 the 
Austrian Government established in 
Venice and Milan two _ technical 
schools with an industrial character. 
According to a law of 1859 technical 
schools of a lower grade were established, num- 
bering 280. Nevertheless, industrial education 
dates from 1870, when Italy became united. 
They owe their origin chiefly to local and private 
initiative, and the central government has not 
unified the system as it has that of general 
education. 

The schools are either industrial or schools of 
art applied to industry. The three polytechnical 
schools form the apex, and perform functions 
similar to the same institutions in other countries, 
as described under Germany. The industrial 
and trade-schools of medium grade are intended 
to train foremen of workshops; those of lower 
grade to perfect workmen. The former number 
8, with about 1,000 students; the latter 68, with 
about 17,000 pupils. The character of these 
schools corresponds to that described elsewhere. 
There are, moreover, two mining-schools, with 
about so students. 

Switzerland proposed a school for drawing in 
1704, established one in Geneva, 1751, and has in- 
creased its industrial schools since to such an ex- 
tent that the little republic stands at the head of 
all countries in proportion to its population. The 
system has been under the Federal Assembly 
since 1884, and is as perfect as that of Germany. 
There are (1906) 380 institutions receiving 
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subsidies from the government, cantons, and 
communes; and 275 schools for girls similarly 
subventioned. 

Industrial education in the United States may 
be divided into public, semipublic, and private. 
The first comprizes schools under the supervision 
of federal, state, or municipal authorities; the sec- 
ond, schools under the auspices of private universi- 
ties, colleges, and schools of religious and semi- 
religious societies, of philanthropic and benevolent 

institutions, etc.; the third class in- 

: cludes all private institutions, asso- 
Rmred Beaten 22. ioe or individuals that make 

instruction in general industrial sub- 
jects or in special trades a business. Owing 
to these differences in control, origin, and mo- 
tive, the schools vary greatly in method, clien- 
tele, and purpose. The government schools, 
e. g., for Indians, desire to civilize the red man; 
they have unlimited means at their disposal, and 
are intended for one class only; their methods 
must necessarily differ from those pursued, e. g., 
at Pratt Institute, where usually only grammar- 
school graduates are admitted, and from those 
of a small college with large purposes but small 
means. Again, the private school, e. g., for bar- 
bers, aims merely at turning out efficient men at 
this trade within the shortest time, with least 
expense, and largest profit to the owner. It is, 
consequently, impossible to give a general de- 
scription of methods, as was done in connection 
with several European countries with their sys- 
tems, carefully graded byacentral authority, with- 
out going into lengthy details which are outside 
the realm of the Encyclopedia. Only this much 
may be said frankly, that the better-class insti- 
tutions of the public and semipublic classes have 
taken the best institutions of Europe for their 
models, and are doing all that can be expected of 
them considering the shortness of time they have 
been in the field. The trouble is, however, that 
too much is left to the initiative of individuals, 
with the result that only a comparatively small 
number of boys and girls are reached. For in- 
stance, in 1904 the total number of industrial 
schools reporting to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion was 195—1i. e., 98 of high-school grade with 
36,680 pupils, 52 of elementary grade with 
27,793 pupils, 45 Indian schools with 9,260 ele- 
mentary and 1,032 secondary pupils. To these 
numbers must be added 996 colored pupils re- 
ceiving industrial training in public high schools, 
and 15,743 in secondary and elementary private 
schools. This makes, including a few other 
schools not reported, in round numbers 92,500 
pupils, male and female, out of an approximate 
number of at least 1,000,000 who ought to re- 
ceive such instruction. 

The apprentices are, with few exceptions, left 
to their own devices. Small wonder that they 
grow up without any knowledge of anything out- 
side of their trade, and no deep knowledge of 
that. In 1900 the returns for the twelfth census 
showed 81,482 apprentices and helpers in sixteen 
trades and miscellaneous industries. Only 2.45 
per cent of this total were legally indentured, al- 
though in some unions the percentage was 7; that 
means that they were not even compelled to 
serve a sufficient time for learning their own 
trade. Two agencies are trying to ameliorate 
this woful condition. A number of large manu- 
facturing firms have established apprenticeship 
schools, besides requiring a definite length of time 
for learning the trade. Such schools are found in 
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connection with the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
the Midvale Steel Company, the Wanamaker 
store, all of Philadelphia; the Brown and Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company of Providence; the Lynn 
works of the General Electric Company; the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburg; the manufacturers of the 
Hoe printing- presses, New York. The other 
agencies for betterment in this line are the numer- 
ous schools carried on as private trade-schools, 
e. g., the New York Training School; the Baron 
de Hirsch Trade-School, the Hebrew Technical In- 
stitute, both of New York City; the Drexel Insti- 
tute and the Williamson School of Philadelphia; 
the California School of Mechanical Arts and the 
Wilmerding School of Industrial Arts, San Fran- 
cisco. Some of these schools are very large and 
highly organized. Furthermore, numerous and 
varied classes taught by Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, by the legions 
of college, church, and other settlements, give an 
increasing amount of technical education. (See 
Hutt House.) 

While the present condition of intermediate and 
elementary industrial education is lamentable, 
there are hopeful signs in the following facts: 1, 
that our higher technical schools (mentioned 
above) are fast gaining an excellent standing; and 
2, that education along these lines has had a re- 
markable growth in the U.S. Manual-training 
schools numbered 15 in 1895 with 3,362 pupils— 
2,043 males and 959 females—all of high or sec- 
ondary grade; in 1896 these schools had 4,892 
students—3,621 males and 1,271 females; in 
1897 the schools had increased to 40 with 13,890 
students; 1898, to 58 with 18,977 students; 1899, 
to 66 with 20,701 students; 1g00, to 69 with 24,716 
students; rgo1, to 78 with 28,981 students; 1902, 
to 85 with 29,507 students; 1903, to 95 with 33,062 
students; 1904, to 98 with 36,680 students. The 
number of elementary industrial schools has had 
a similarly rapid, altho more recent, growth. The 
195 schools for whites had (1904) a total expen- 
diture of $1,480,685—-salaries, $1,028,586; ma- 
terials, $127,529; new tools and repairs, $82,060; 
incidentals, $242,510. The cost of plants was 
$10,197,524. 

Perhaps the commercial and business schools 
should be mentioned here, owing to their rapid 
development. In 1904 about 4,600 institutions 
reported 250,231 students taking courses of this 
kind; 138,363 of them were in regular business 
colleges ; the remainder took courses in depart- 
ments attached to high and normal schools and 
colleges. 


Ill. Manual Training 


The idea of manual training as a part of educa- 
tion dates from the Reformation; that is, with 
the final fall of feudalism. The reformers laid 
stress on the practical side of life against that of 
asceticism and contemplation. That meant the 
ennobling of work, and, coincidently, cf manu- 
al dexterity. Luther, Comenius, Locke, Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi, advocated it in one form or an- 
other. It was due, perhaps, to these influences 
that kings, emperors, and princes are now adopt- 
ing a trade which they are supposed to master. 
Froebel (g. v.) took the first step in his ‘‘ Educa- 
tion of Man.” 

Uns Cygnus, of the Helsingfors Seminary, 
Finland, actually introduced manual training 
beyond the kindergarten age. From there it 
spread over Finland and Sweden, later over Eu- 
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rope and the United States. (About manual 
training for little children, see article KiNDER- 
GARTEN.) 

Sweden must be mentioned first, because man- 
ual training was introduced already in 1876, and 
has since spread over the whole 
country. This country has, more- 


Bweden over, a normal school at Naas de- 
voted to the education of teachers in 
this line. The Swedish system is called Sl6jd 


(Sloyd), and includes carpentry, turning, and 
wood-carving; but requires in each case the com- 
pletion of an article by the same pupil. This sys- 
tem has since been adopted elsewhere. 

Austria has manual training for girls in every 
primary school in the department of sewing, 
needlework, embroidery, etc. Her 
continuation schools, too, are in the 
majority of cases non-professional, 
and impart knowledge and, fre- 
quently, practise in one or another branch of 
manual training, particularly in drawing. For 
the perfection of the latter accomplishment there 
exist four general drawing-schools for both girls 
and boys, three in Vienna and one in Briinn; they 
are subsidized by the State. Boys receive less 
attention, because the gymnastic and military 
training is supposed to supply skill and agility in 
general, and trade-schools the particular dex- 
terity required. Moreover, nearly every country 
school has a school garden (q. v.) and boys acquire 
considerable skill in the handling of farm imple- 
ments. Thisis certainly manual training, since no 
less a man than Count Tolstoy depicts (in ‘‘ Anna 
Karénina’’) the joy which filled his heart when he 
was able to handle a scythe as well as the best 
farm-hands. What has been said about Austria 
in regard to continuation schools, school gardens, 
and training of girls in sewing, etc., applies equally 
to other Continental countries, e. g., Germany, 
Belgium, Switzerland, France, Hungary, Italy, 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

Germany has about 200 schools with work- 
shops; Switzerland has them in more than half 
the cantons; France has them in every advanced 
primary school of Paris and of the larger provin- 
cial cities; England began in 1887 with the Dra- 
pers’ Company’s gift of £1,000 to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute for the promotion of 
manual training. The institute was so successful 
with its six centers that the government took 
them over in 1890 and introduced the system 
both in London and the provinces. Models, ap- 
paratus, tools, etc., are furnished by the board. 
The love of outdoor sports is, tho, a strong 
counter attraction. 

Manual training has had its best and widest 
development in the United States, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Sweden. Training of girls 

and boys and adults in drawing 

: was introduced in the Massachusetts 
eau schools in 1872; St. Louis estab- 

lished a manual training school in 
1876, which aimed at an all-round education. 
Nearly all large cities have since followed that 
example, e. g., Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland. The system has had a very rapid 
development. In 1890 only 37 cities included 
manual training, in addition to drawing, in their 
public schools; 1894 there were 95; 1896—121; 
1898—146; »1900—169; 1901—232; I902—270; 
1903—322; 1904—411. That is, out of the 588 
school systems in cities over 8,000 population, 
more than 80 per cent had adopted the system; 
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and it has extended rapidly since. Manual train- 
ing is given in the high schools and in the grades 
for from two to eight years. Some cities give it 
in both. Drawing, sewing, and other needlework 
for girls were generally the beginning in the public 
schools; later the manual training schools in- 
troduced joinery, wood-turning, and carving, pat- 
tern-making, modeling in clay, molding, casting, 
forging, machine-shop practise, etc., for boys, and 
proper branches for girls. From these schools, 
which taught the cultural branches, too, the 
system spread into the public schools. Pri- 
vate schools, e. g., Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; the 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, etc., adopted the 
system readily, and in several cases improved it. 


IV. Economic Bearing 


Everybody believes to-day in industrial educa- 
tion. The development of the body is recognized 
as a vital part of education (g. v.). Socialists, 
individualists, radicals, and conservatives, all are 
agreed at the present that industrial education 
should be extended as far as possible. 

But there is a difference of opinion as to what 
form this industrial education should take. 
Working men and many other people favor 
technical schools and general manual training, 
but oppose trade-schools. -Speaking of manual 
training, in an address before the Social Science 
Association in 1884, General Walker says: “‘It is 
not so much the creation and endowment of 
separate schools of this character which is in view, 
as the gradual conversion of all the existing 
schools of the land to this use through the graft- 
ing of certain studies and exercises upon the 
traditional curriculum.”’ 

This is what working men desire. 

Says Mr. George E. McNeill (‘Report of Mas- 
sachusetts Commission on Manual Training,” 
part lii.): 


The manual training school is a necessary substitute for 
part of that which has been lost to the children of to-day. . . . 
The “ Puritan,’’ sneered at by the dilettante liberalists of to- 
day, was a hard man—hard to contend with, whether in the 
field of productive labor or destructive war, in religious argu- 
ment or political debate. He was the best-equipped man of 
his time. As populations increased, and industries became 
more diversified, his adaptability was extended. 
Ack bir home had its Bible, its library, musket, and tool- 
chest: sais 

A boy of twelve years of age who could not use the tools re- 
quired for the manual training school of to-day was held to be 
below par. ... 

In the crisis of the union, men were found in the ranks of 
the New England volunteers who could do any kind and all 
kinds of work, and doit well. . . . 

The wage-worker of to-day, whether a hand-tool ora steam- 
or electric-tool worker, is less and less required to depend upon 
himself in his work; his opportunities of development in his 
work are limited, as compared to those of former times. . . . 

Handicraft, asa means by which the masses of mankind can 
earn a living, is being replaced by machine-craft. . . . 

Learning a trade is like learning a dead language, useful as 
an accomplishment, but useless as an investment, save as it 
interprets a past mystery and disciplines the learner. . . . 

The plain men, labor reformers, who studied the industrial 
conditions and the evolutionary processes of development, 
foresaw that adaptability and availability were worth more 
than skilled ability. They were among the first to advocate 
and demand the kindergarten and the school of technology. 
They wrote, lectured, and petitioned that the school should 
be the place of resistance to the demoralizing influences of the 
rapidly decaying industrial and social system, and a source of 
persistence in the direction of the moralizing influences of ep- 
lightened civilization. 

That some working men should oppose the extension of 
school work to primary preparation for manual pursuits was to 
be expected. Men whose occupations are their life must 
needs be jealous of everything that tends to increase compe- 
tition. hey know by instinct, if not by experience, that 
wages, under the pressure of competition with other laborers 
in the same craft, will, like water, seek its lowest outlet; and 
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they feel that resistance to lower wages, like resistance to 
tyranny, is obedience toGod. . . . 

Our public schools are for the training of citizens, not me- 
chanics, merchants, lawyers, or the other professions; and the 
youth is not correctly trained who enters upon the duties of 
citizenship with contempt for manual pursuits. 


This 


i edo perhaps, indicates the position 
occupied b 


the more intelligent working men 
of the world. They honor labor, and believe that 
all men should labor. They would have manual 
training taught to everybody, but they fear trade- 
schools. Trade-schools which, in their opinion, 
turn out dilettante workmen, feeling themselves 
superior to “‘ordinary’’ workmen, and refusing to 
develop the necessary trade-unions (see TRADE- 
Unions), they fear and oppose. They do not 
oppose good workmen, but they do not believe 
that trade-schools are the place tb produce real 
effective craftsmen. They argue that American 
and English mechanics who lead the world were 
not taught in trade-schools, but in the work- 
shop. 

They would have in place of trade-schools 
schools of technology, for the study and teaching 
of science and manual training for everybody, 
giving boys and girls that general adaptability to 
fit them to enter any trade workshop and become 
skilled craftsmen. On the other hand, many 
people regret the rule of machinery, and believe 
we need besides the teaching of the workshop, 
where money values alone rule, the teaching of 
trade-schools, as in Europe, to teach hand-carving, 
artistic weaving, pottery-making, and good work 
of every kind. (For the question whether in- 
dustrial education should be in the hands of the 
State or private individuals, see Epucation; 
SocraLisM; INDIVIDUALISM.) 

Rupotpy M. BInveEr. 
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(1904), vol. ii.; Industrial Education and Industrial Condt- 
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TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES: 
For history and discussion of public ownership of, 
see Section II. of this article for Telegraph, and 
Section III. for Telephone. 
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TELEPHONE, UNITED STATES AND EUROPE, 1905 


Tele- 
is Inhabi- | phones 
: ele- tants per 

CouNTRY Population phones. | per tel, x,000 
ephone | inhab- 

itants 

United States....... 76,000,000] 3,400,000 22.2} 44.8 
MMPS ITEN IO ates Fe oceil sins os tistiase e LD, AC SR TO [lec io) ates ree 
Wedel Tr. cc 5,250,000 I12,250 46.8| 21.4 
Denmark........ 2,500,000 41,650 60.0] 16.7 
Switzerland...... 3,300,000 52,509 62.7) 15.9 
INGrWAWs ted... 3,000,000 41,500 72.2) 13.8 
German Empire..| 58,000,000 518,489] 112.0 8.9 
United Kingdom.| 42,000,000], 365,198] 115.0 8.7 
Holland... sas « 5,300,000 29,500] 180.0 roo 
Belgium 7,000,000 24,750| 284.0 2.5 
MrancQucmir as. . 39,000,000] 122,191| 320.0 3.2 
Austria-Hungary 48,000,000 74,600] 644.0 1.6 
DEL ea ee ener 18,600,000 16,000] 1,160.0 0.9 
Bo kg eat o ae hen he N a 32,000,000 27,147| 1,180.0 0.8 
Russia fo a ces 135,000,000 60,000] 2,250.0 0.4 
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(Compiled from Reports of the United States 
Census Bureau and Bureau of Statistics, 1906.) 


Telegraphs 
o g e 2 
g — Fin 22 ee en 
CountRY ca ig = Bal Ese 
o Pt Pt wOd) wood 
i] 2 | 2 |eesees 
A 2 £ he's| B.'s 
¢ rst ges oc 
® ® OF) § as 
4 Sy ay Ay 
’ Miles Miles | Miles| Miles 
ATBenting o..0:4< dares, 5 1905 32,387 75,204] 57.0| 132.4 
Australia, States... .|1906 Pee fo) Papas 2 PEGA T hsene roc 
New Zealand....... 1906 8,355 25,116] 93.9] 282.2 
USETIA cis «tnx s 1904 25,714 116,915] 9.0} 42.9 
FIMN gary sce eas ae 1904 14,572 77,133] 7-2] 38.4 
elgium 1905 4,117 23,079] 5.7) 32.2 
Bolivia 1904 Rie £1 eae a ae Tic GLa ee 
Brazil tenet big 1904 15,502 30,686] 10.8] 21.4 
Bulparias | x< sat maperor 1904 3,272 6,918} 8.1] 17.2 
Careda seo.) aes 1905 37,804 103,165] 58.7] 160.2 
Central America: 
Costa Ricawa. .. ast 1905 AGI acy. Kiran. nee 293 Oliuic. pave 
Guatemala....... 1905 S|, REO acta eat ie Lista ce 
Honduras.) - 3.2402 1906 Eee d LPR eRe Kisame 
Nicaragua....... 1905 Se 152il 0 atest se 630bceo2 
Salvador=? i as5.\ 1905 ES 24 ohare, a aesmee 185 s1Silieavs atom 
(O) ni | ae Se ae 1904 3D Svcrahe chee 28107.) 
Cin Fe ris.0/aiafeater heb 1905 22,183 33,989 5 8 
Colombia... jase 1903 647.5 lore aginienss Ye | Pe eae 
Cubaita.. coset aos Sila] Hag ain otal erat as ckate, 2°51 oe Nicaea 
Denmark... . sij.y< 1904 2,353 8,823] 9.2] 34.3 
Ecuador 1904 2,560) 5 acts 28:3aGs = 
ELE VDiR ones ac alee 1905 2,752 II,400] 2,8] 11.6 
Braney. cic. sce 1904 97,941 369,851] 24.9] 94.1 
Algeria 1904 7,416 21,638] 14.2| 41.4 
Luniee te oe « 1904 2,143 6,385] 11.8] 35.1 
French East Indies} 1904 7,798 13,005] 4.2] 7.1 
French colonies, 
DL €.8..- 4 adie 42904 0;370] do cettcuss iS vests ss 
German Empire... .| 1905 89,348 331,547] 14. 54.8 
German Colonies. .| 1904 2,077 BiatOleoe cel ceo 
Grésce fe ee 1904 3,916 5,899] 1. 1.8 
Bl aitiyine aad ia terae os Oe SRY OPTS, ee ee 16.1] 24.3 
india Britishih. .<.. iG. 61,684 537, TACK ILS.. 2 | DIET 
tatty Vy ne. 1. 1904 30,094 117,216] 2.1 7.9 
Japan same sant 1905 19,015 88,811] 8.9] 34.6 
Bormosa ye ae 1905 942 3,320| 4.0)" 38.5 
Kongo Free Staters.||.h.cilea ca. apse oes. s Bot) 12008 
Korea.’ ee 2 tOOs BOT TOL Sete t ae |e |e 
Luxemburg........] 1905 683 Et Babs waSlene so. 
IMGRICO a texted ey aes « 1906 ZA500G|.- cange ste ae 27.3| 56.6 
Netherlands........ 1905 4,346 19,868) 25.7) 202: 
Dutch East Indies| 1904 8,420 TT,32T) 7281) 3545 
Dutch possessions 
A ATI CLICH ft a LLOOA Ve cect leis afew «cia. c = 2.4 3.2 
Norway 6,104 12,073| 26.4] 52.2 
Paraguay Tr Ol|\c nto 17 B68 
Persia j3.,.4 6,459 10,393] 8.4] 13.6 
Patti. «cc amie BOP ATs ket ea.5 IE ROR 
Portugalys cree | 1904 5,309 12,123} 10.4| 23.5 
Portuguese c’l’nies| 1904 2,336 2,546| 3.2 35 
Runiania oc. 1905 4,358 11,502) 6.7| 17.8 
Russia eee o. 1904 192,244 380,196} 8.0] 27.0 
Pinlaxidic tt. dete is Pane a Wie cs c'a lo a aeons let seas KR Stee 
Santo Domingo... . .|1897 FET AA A=) | oe ee 
Servidieaceic.s ses « 1905 2,039 4,799| 7.6] 17.8 
Slatiuec oro eek aes 1904 5258)’. akties a Pe 
SDA OS: ccs ss 1904 20,053 47,424| 10.8] 25.5 
Sweden...... 1904 10,770 32,071] 20.5] 61.0 
Switzerland........ 1905 3,892 14,012) 11.3] 40.5 
LUrkey eeeeicisc vie {LQOF 26,488 42,358] 10.6] 17.0 
United Kingdom....|1905 52,115 588,164] 12.1] 136.1 
British colonies, 
MICO BN retortcs dre Seca BS AERA Ws, s ciel eacut P23 Vessatne 
United States...... 1906 202,959] 1,256,147| 24.1] 149.3 
Philippine Islands | 1906 G,000) elsicih asia OiiEl fe aes 
Porto:Rico....... 1905 il 4 een aa eae orl | eee 
UTaguay ice seer = 1905 AiO UD a eee chert er) ee 
Venezuela......... 1903 AiOS'S1 5.2 cyst ays hrs RO! BG: ort 
Total ovacccte eave Ti RAAGOOOH | stra eievevaia + @'| ateusbere eects 


Practically all of the commercial telegraph lines 
of the U.S. are owned by the Western Union Tel- 
egraph Company, which sent in 1906 71,487,082 
messages, besides railroad business. 
$23,605,072; receipts, $30,075,655. 
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UniTEp STATES TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS, IN- 
CLUDING SUBMARINE CABLE SYSTEMS, 1902 


Telephone Telegraph 
systems systems 
Number of systems........-.--.- 4,151 25 
IMsles OF WAGs scale sare cud tie ena 4,850,486 17,318,350 
Salaried officials, clerks, etc.: 
WreirQer iors: c csite ce vietee Reis 6 14,124 829 
Salaries Fr. oc.ccles cage ertisteset $9,885,886 $1,162,632 
Wage-earners: 
Average number..........-- 64,628 26,798 
Wages: sO dite ne wate rasieets oar $26,369,735 $13,877,041 
Capital stock and bonds out- 
standing, par value........| 348,031,058 162,946,525 
Common stock..... Fer ach ya e 269,180,076 115,853,525 
Preferred stocks.\5..'05 2 44) © 4,869,621 1,200,000 
BONS freee eains aeeeres 73,981,361 45,893,000 
otal TOvVEeNnuc sn wasae ee 86,825,536 40,930,038 
Operating expenses and fixt 
charges, except interest on 
Hends...bss ent de cate as 61,652,823 28,998,884 
Interest on bonds............. 3,511,948 1,949,150 
Dividends paidwee.... 402 ers 14,982,719 6,256,693 
Net 'surplas. cc tver neces ees 6,678,046 3:725,311 
Total. asseta ® cacti et gee eee 452,172,540 195,503,775 
Construction and equipment 
(including telephones)...... 366,561,694 156,911,448 
Real estate}: 0c.eee cies an (999716, 538 4,768,131 
Stocks and bonds of other 
cOmMpaniesis. i. scystd estes — 9,938,342 25,939,944 
Machinery, tools, and supplies 9,689,691 945,795 
Bills and accounts receivable..| 30,629,677 3,084,739 
Cash and deposits........... 12,291,840 3,287,384 
Sundries..... shacteielaidterstes: ait : 344,704 566,334 
Total abilities fens. sceerhieee 452,172,546 195,503,775 
Capital'stocks o.i5..\cic cs nee ciel 274,049,097 117,053,525 
Bonds? ..es sips steko eres 73,981,361 45,893,000 
Cash investment, unincorpo- 
rated companies.......... 6,161,299 7,310 
Bills and accounts payable....} 44,302,999 6,244,585 
Dividends unpaid........... 188,067 366,666 
MPMerves Sia) aces ee hae eas 31,029,628 7,859,648 
bitte fo ree Clam rch S.acheene MTA ZO Wo as Uses oats 
Surplus s.teitaeers oe ee eae 21,335,230 18,079,041 


1 Includes miles of wire operated by Western Union Tele- 
graph Company outside of the U. S., but does not include 
16,677 nautical miles of cable operated by submarine cable 
systems. 


WAGES IN THE U.S. 


Telegraph, 1902.—Of the total amount paid to 
salaried officials, clerks, etc., $230,250, or 19.8 
per cent, was paid to corporation officers; $255,- 
740, Or 22 per cent, to general officers; and $676,- 


during the year 26,798 wage-earners, to whom 
$13,877,041 was paid in wages. 


Managers and assistants: 


Average number... aonctecccsin nes fame ce 5,752 
WAGES SIS. tells o atenicc em were Ad fate ete $2,898,588 
Operators: 
Average number, ii2 cc si. cists Se fia cre mieie 13,093 
WSRG8. ceo We Secia Oireirnie ois oat ae er Oe $8,862,349 
Male 
Average number...) gs e050 oe ecee wens 10,179 
Wasesiene 7) id. rem sat tau itt $7,494,909 
Female: 
Average number. cvs ot nee oe 2,914 
Wages Sie. .4 in iiaete & ion Ge cohen $1,367,440 
Inspectors: 
Average numbers esas. as cee ieee 1,152 
«NRE Sar aidomed ph naga at csr a eek obo. $573,369 
Linemen: 
Average numbetys site tes ciesiss ces nircilarces 1,208 
DUAROR cescicisi iu cotr cL aM en’ cir ie ste Np eraecee $573,088 
Messengers: 
ANOTA DS DUI DOL sxicte vie revnits einbitlietlai’s ino 25a a oleate 4.746 
WARES cote hee edi ete coat oo .ubhuelve $839,360 
All other wage-earners: 
AVETAGONUMDES mats) kasyevh Deis eieys 0.0 Kimels ots 847 
WAGES Nirah, certs ite aes Bette aucin sotele wibee $130,287 


Telephones.—Of the operators no fewer than 
37,333 were women and only 2,525 were men, the 
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former receiving $10,035,432 in wages and the 
latter $729,666. Women operators in the ex- 
changes constituted more than half the total 
average number of wage-earners in the whole 
industry. The moderate rate of their pay can be 
inferred from the total sum credited to them as 
wages. A slight difference as to income is shown 
in favor of men operators, but this might well be 
due to the fact that in many exchanges the night- 
work, justifying a higher rate, is performed by the 
men. 

Many exchanges provide rest rooms, sell cheap 
lunches, and introduce various benefit features 
for the operatives. 


THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 1906 


Miles of exchange service wire ...........-.-.-- 4,778,282 
Total subscribers . ...:..-- c.5- 5 ase 2,241,367 
Length of wire operated, miles ............-..- 6,043,518 
Instruments in hands of licensees ............-- 5,698,258 
Daily exchange connections, number .......... 13,543,468 
Capital . oc... aces coseccc ves 55 bs eee $158,661,800 
Gross.earnings 20... -<-<-)eo+ =o pee 21,712,831 
Net earnings « 2.022.500.0060 os cies eee 13,034,038 
PostaL TELEGRAPH CABLE COMPANY 
Miles of 
poles : 
beg "poles. Miles of 
CALENDAR YEAR opera =_— Saitea Messages 
ted but 
mot owned 

owned 
TOSS .ck othe Tek NT ete nee 2,811 23,587| 1,428,690 
3B8Q6. 2.4 ooo amie vires ss art ehs ; 11,142 67,751] 7,380,000 
TEQG 2 vrieate gets mpaeie are are ee 19,477 | 117,344) 12,493,892 
TGOO0%:; sie eee tire 17,385 | 26,042 | 226,465) 16,528,444 
TQOSL Nes mere meee ee 27,307 | 27,936 | 306,187] 23,925,962 
LQOOE.»05 oiday, aublece uve 31,721 | 28,137 | 326,815] 25,500,064 


TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES, 1905 


Tele- 
Inhab- |phones 


: Tele- itants per 

City Population phones |pertel-| 100 
ephone | inhab- 
itants 

Stockholm (two sys- 

temas, 556 catnitte 12,000 2,68 : ES 
Stockholm (com- ? 7 ; 7 ay 
pany system only) 312,000 31,685 9.8 10.2 
New OTK iva slealll «2. XOO,O00 144,353 14.5 6.9 
Christiania... .2.2% 230,000 12,513 18.3 5.4 
Copenhagen Socktene 476,000 23,000 20.6 4.8 
MITICH co sreaaiaune tes 153,000 7,275 21.0 4.8 
Berlin 1,931,000 66,744 29.0 3.4 
Mondo ep) ae 4,014,000 93,598 49.5 2.0 
Paris. d.i.20i.7 eee 2,660,000 49.444 54.0 1.8 
Brussels 576,000 7,829 rte | 1.4 
Vienna 1,762,000 21,723 83.0 1.2 
Amsterdam........ 543,000 6,081 89.5 2 eae 4 
Rome.. 500,000 5,000 | 100.0 T°. 
Budapest.......... 800,000 7,500 | 106.5 °.9 
isbontls crc incieted 370,000 1,740 | 212.0 0.5 
St. Petersburg..... 1,334,000 ,000 | 223.0 ©.4 
Madrid \* 3 f.)s.cme 550,000 2,400 | 229.0 0.4 


II. Telegraph 


For a discussion of the principles of public 
ownership pro and con, see PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 


As early as 1727 Stephen Gray, a pensioner of the Charter 
House in London, made an electric discharge pass overa circuit 
of some 700 feet. In 174 ] Professor Watson constructed a tele- 
graph line for the Royal Society of London that passed over 
the housetops and used the earth for the return circuit.’ In 
1748 Benjamin Franklin sent crude electric signals across 
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the Schuylkill River at Philadelphia. In 1774 a working 
telegraph line was established in Geneva, Switzerland, by 
Sage. Various other experiments followed, but in 1837 
Wheatstone and Cooke, in England, put a crude telegraph 
system into actual service in 1838 on the line of the London 
& Blackwall Railway, one of the first of England’s steam- 
railroads. ¥ 

Simultaneously Morse, in America, in 1837, made a public 
exhibition of apparatus whose conception dated back to 1835. 

, Bis fame rests, however, upon his electro- 
magnetic telegraph, and, while his share in 
this and even his originality has been bitterly 
contested, it seems ‘impossible to deny that 
from Morse sprang the original conception 
and that by him much of the original work was done. Morse 
attempted to secure aid from Congress for the construction of 
a line about forty miles in length between Washington and 
Baltimore, and finally a bill was passed by a small majority 
appropriating $30,000 for this purpose. The line was duly 
constructed, and on May 24, 1844, Miss Ellsworth, daughter 
of the U. S. Commissioner of Patents, sent over it the mem- 
orable message, ‘‘ What hath God wrought!”’ 

It was not at once a financial success, and Congress yielded 
to the persuasions of those who wished to buy the telegraph for 
a private institution. Even at first, however, a few clear- 
sighted statesmen saw into the future far enough to discern the 
vast importance of the new idea and the greatness of the mis- 
take that was being made. As early as 1844 Henry Clay was 
advocating government ownership of the telegraph. He 
wrote: 

“It is quite manifest it is destined to exert great influence 
on the business affairs of society. In the hands of private in- 
dividuals they will be able to monopolize intelligence and 
perform the greatest operations in commerce and other de- 
partments of business. I think such an engine should be 
exclusively under the control of the government.” 

The government declined, however, to purchase the Morse 
peeern for $100,000, and the telegraph reverted to private 

ands. 

In 1856 the Western Union Telegraph Company consoli- 
dated a large part of the telegraphic systems of the country. 

The attempts to transmit signals commercially through 
wires laid under water date back as far as 1839. _In the sum- 
mer of 1842 Morse laid an insulated wire in New York harbor. 
The first submarine cable of any length was laid in 1847 from 
Dover, England, to Calais, France. 

Morse said with regard to data obtained from his own trials: 
“Telegraphic communication on the electro-magnetic plan 
may certainly be established across the Atlantic Ocean. 
Startling as this may now seem, I am confident the time will 
come when the project will be realized.’’ The successful 
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carrying out of the idea was in great measure due to the cour-" 


age and indomitable perseverance of Cyrus W. Field. Capi- 
tal was pledged, government support was enlisted, and in 
1858 the first Atlantic cable was laid between Ireland and 
Newfoundland. Congratulatory messages were exchanged 
between Queen Victoria and the President of the U.S. 

Since 1866 the history of submarine telegraphy has been 
one of continuous advance. The last definite figures with 
regard to cables give the number as 1,750, with an aggregate 
length of nearly 200,000 miles, their cost being estimated at 
$275,000,000 and the number of messages transmitted an- 
nually over them at more than 6,000,000. 

Wireless telegraphy, after numerous A pela and in- 
ventions by Edison and others, was finally worked out by 
G. Marconi in his system, patents for which were applied for 
in June, 1896. In 1899 he established wireless communication 
between England and France, and Dec. 12, 1901, across the 
ocean from Cornwall, England, to Newfoundland. By 1905 
“‘Marconis’’ were sent to and from Atlantic steamers and 
elsewhere, and in 1907 a commercial transatlantic wireless 
telegraph service was announced. 


The U. S. to-day is the only great country in 
the world not having a national ownership of the 
telegraph. France, Germany, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and many other nations 
early recognized this truth, and built public tele- 
graph lines at the start. England, Belgium, New 
Zealand, and a few other States tried private con- 
trol, but found it so objectionable that they 
changed to public ownership. In England the 
telegraph was.in private hands for 
more than a quarter of a century; 
but complaints of high charges, in- 
efficient service, unjust discrimina- 
tion, etc., became so frequent and so 
urgent that at last the government appointed a 
committee to investigate the public systems of 
Europe. The report made an exhaustive, com- 
parison of the public system in use on the Conti- 
nent with the private system of England, and 
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the result was so overwhelmingly in favor of the 
former, that the government, under the leader- 
ship of Gladstone, yielded to the demands of the 
reformers, headed by the Edinburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, and passed a law (1868) providing for 
the purchase of the lines, the rapid extension of 
the service into the rural districts, which had been 
neglected by the private companies, and the 
finion of the telegraph with the postal depart- 
ment. The charges were at once reduced from 
one third to one half, and the business doubled 
in about two years. Complaints were no longer 
heard as before the transfer, and now, after more 
than a quarter of a century, the public system is 
unanimously pronounced a success. The gov- 
ernment has raised the wages of employees from 
time to time, lowered rates, extended the lines, 
and improved the facilities. The system has paid 
all operating expenses and cost of extension and 
improvements, but the surplus beyond these items 
has not been quite sufficient to cover interest on 
the tremendous original outlay, which was about 
four times the real value of the lines. (See 
PostTaL SERVICE.) 

On a thorough study of the history of private 
and public telegraphs in Great Britain we find 
that a few thoughtful men called attention to the 
existing abuses and advocated national owner- 
ship as the remedy; the immediate results of this 
were: 


1. A reduction in rates of one third to one half. 

2. A vast increase of business, the work done by the tele- 
graph nearly doubling in the first year after the transfer. 

3. A great extension of lines into the less populous dis- 
tricts, so as to give the whole people the benefit of telegraphic 
communication, 

_ 4. Large additional facilities by opening more offices, loca- 
ting offices more conveniently, and making every post-office 
and post-box a place where a telegram may be deposited to 
be takeri to the nearest telegraph office for transmission. 

_5. A considerable economy by uniting the telegraph service 
with the mail service under a single control, avoiding useless 
duplications, using the same offices, the same collecting and 
delivery agencies, and often the same operatives for both 
services. 

6. A marked improvement in the service, throwing com- 
plaint out of the steady occupation she had had so long, the 
aim of the post-office being service, not dividends. - 

7. A decided gain to employees in pay, hours, tenure of 
office, etc. 

8. Unprecedented advantages to the press for cheap and 
rapid transmission of news, at the same time freeing it from 
the pressure of a power that claimed the right to dictate the 
views and opinions it should express. 

9. The development of business and strengthening of social 
ties, ties of kinship and friendship, through the growth of 
business and social correspondence. 

10. The removal of a great antagonism and the cessation 
of the vexatious and costly conflict it had caused between the 
companies and the people. 


Looking at the subsequent history of the Eng- 
lish postal telegraph we find: 


1. A further reduction of nearly one half in the average 
cost of a message. 

2. More than a tenfold increase of business in twenty-five 
years, while population increased but one fourth, over 1,000 
per cent telegraph growth to 25 per cent population increase. 

3. A sixfold extension of lines and fiftyfold increase of 
facilities. 

4. A steady policy of expanding and improving the service, 
adopting new inventions, putting under ground hundreds of 
miles of wire that formerly ran over houses and streets, etc. 

s5. A systematic effort to elevate labor, resulting in a pro- 
gressive amelioration of the condition of employees in respect 
to wages, hours, tenure, promotion, privileges, and perquisites. 

6. A good profit to the government (excluding interest on 
the waterlogged capital cost) in spite of low rates, large exten- 
sions into thinly populated areas, advancing wages, heavy 
losses through carrying press dispatches below cost, competi- 
tion of telephone companies in the best-paying part of the 
traffic, etc. 

7. Satisfaction with the telegraph service even on the part 
of conservatives who objected to the change before it was 
made, 
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Compating the English situation with our own, 
we find: 


In ENGLAND 

Low rates. 

Good service. 

Extension of telegraph facilities to the masses. 

Rapid growth, forty times as rapid as the growth of popu- 
lation, and four times as fast as the growth of the letter mail. 

Progressive improvement of labor. 

Harmonious uninterrupted operation. 

Large popular use of the telegraph. 

A management aiming solely at serving the people. 

Moderate salaries for leading officials. 

No big fortunes from telegraph manipulation. _ 

Universal satisfaction with the telegraph situation. 

Public monopoly. 


InN THE UNITED STATES 


High rates (twice as high). 

Poor service. 

Facilities only for the classes. 

Slow growth, less than one sixth of the growth of the Eng- 
lish system. 

Progressive maltreatment of labor. 

Big strikes. 

The telegraph an adjunct of speculation. 

A management aiming solely at serving themselves. 

Exorbitant salaries for leading officials. 

The telegraph a millionaire machine. 

Universal discontent with the telegraph situation. 

Private monopoly. 


In the U. S. petitions for a postal telegraph, 
signed by over 2,000,000 citizens, have been pre- 
sented to Congress. Organized labor, the or- 
ganized farmers, chambers of commerce, and 
other important business organizations, have 
passed resolutions in its favor. But thus far the 
interests of the telegraph companies and their 
owners appear to have more weight with Congress 
than the interests of the people. 

The real reason why the U.S. Government has 
not adopted the postal telegraph is undoubtedly 
shown by the following quotations from Post- 
master-General Wanamaker’s argument before 
the Congressional Post-office and Post-roads 
Committee in 1890: 


In the present discussion Mr. F. B. Thurber, of New York, 
has given a list of the directors of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. I beg to append their names: Norvin 
Green, Thomas T. Eckert, John T. Terry, John Vanhorne, Jay 
Gould, Russell Sage, Alonzo B. Cornell, Sidney Dillon, Samuel 
Sloan, Robert C. Clowry, George J. Gould, Edwin Gould, John 
G. Moore, Cyrus W. Field, Henry Weaver, Percy R. Pyne, 
Charles Lanier, Austin Corbin, J. Pierpont Morgan, Frederick 
L. Ames, John Hay, William D. Bishop, Collis P. Huntington, 
George B. Roberts, Sydney Shepard, Erastus Wiman, William 
W. Astor, Chauncey M. Depew, James W. Clendenin, Henry 
M. Flagler. 

Mr. Thurber used this list of names to answer the question 
why the public cannot have the great boon of a postal tele- 
graph. ‘‘No such list of names,’”’ he added, 
“can be found in the directory of any other 
corporation in this country. Every name 
represents some great interest. They are the 
richest and the best in the financial world. 
They deservedly rank as our best citizens; 
their names are found scattered throughout 
the religious and charitable world, but in the 
matter of transmitting intelligence their interest diverges 
from that of the general public, and it remains to be seen 
whether 65,000,000 people or the comparatively few stock- 
holders which these men represent will be able to control the 
great force of electricity as applied to the transmission of in- 
telligence.”’ 

According to uncontroverted statements made before your 
honorable committee, the capital stock of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company in 1858 was-$358,700. The stock divi- 
dends declared between 1858 and 1866 amounted to $17,810,- 
146, and the stock issued for new lines was $1,937,950; So that 
the capital stock on July 1, 1866, was $20,133,800. In 1866 
new stock was created to the amount of $20,450,500; so that 
the total capital of the Western Union on July 1, 1867, was 
$40,568,300. The largest dividend declared by the company 
up to 1874 was 414 per cent. The largest amount of stock 
ever divided at one time was $10,000,000, and for a period of 
seven years the dividends were about 1oo per cent a year on 
its average capital. It was by adding dividends to dividends 
and by piling the one up on top of the other that this tremen- 
dous amount of $46,000,000 of capital and debt was created, 
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““A public telegraph will paternalize the govern- 
ment,’’ say the defenders of monopoly. If so, it 
is pretty badly paternalized now, with the post- 
office, the fish commission, the treasury, customs, 
navy, army, agricultural, judiciary, signal service, 
and all the other departments; but the people do 
not seem to desire to give up such paternalization 
—they appear to enjoy it. In truth, however, 
public service is not paternalism, but fraternalism. 

“Tt will cost too much.’”’ It need not cost the 
people $1 of taxes to establish the postal tele- 
graph. Plenty of capitalists are ready to build 
the lines for the government, introduce low rates, 
and agree to turn the plant over to the nation for 
actual value at the end of fifteen or twenty Efe 
or allow the service to pay for the plant gradually. 

The Western Union does not do and never has 
done one half the business its lines would carry. 
The total increase under public management 
would probably be from twenty to one hundred- 
fold the present business. The development of 
business consequent upon low rates and the 
extension of lines results from the use of the 
telegraph by a larger number of people. The 
wealthy people of the cities use it now all they 
wish to; they would use it little if any more with a 
five-cent rate than with arate of twenty-five cents. 
But to the poor and to people in moderate cir- 
cumstances, the difference between the telegraph 
and postal rates is practicaily prohibitive except 
under the stress of very special need. President 
Green of the Western Union said that 46 per cent 
of their business is speculative, 34 per cent legiti- 
mate trade (his own words), 12 per cent press, 
and 8 percent social (Bingham Hearings, 1890, p. 
56). In Sen. Rep. 577, part ii., p. 15, the then 
president of the Western Union said the com- 
pany’s social business was 5 or 6 per cent of the 


- whole. In Belgium the social messages constitute 


55 to 63 per cent of the whole. 

The following table gives an idea of the differ- 
ence in the charges under private ownership in 
the U. S. and under public ownership abroad: 


Ordinary Oy Average 
tate per charge per receipt per 
word message mabey he 
Cents Cents Cents 
Great-Dritaintscret ae. s I 12 1st 
France ie I Io 15% 
Géermany?.200 5 Ae 1; I2 ve 
Belgium .) 2 Cae z Io 84 
Switzerland... 5-22. - + 12 BS 
Aastra. SHIT I It Fated 
United States.......... 2to7 25 31 


Since this table was compiled there has been 
some slight lowering of average charges abroad, 
and a very considerable increase in Western 
Union rates on many routes. 

The charges in the U. S. are more than double 
the rates of the public telegraphs, and more than 
double what they need to be here. Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker after a careful investigation 
concluded that a uniform ten-cent charge for a 
ten-word message would be sufficient. And if 
Delany’s methods of automatic transmission were 
utilized it is probable that ten cents for fifty 
words, and perhaps even five cents for fifty words, 
would prove remunerative in spite of the competi- 
tion of the wireless system and the telephone. 

The service rendered by our telegraph system is 
inferior to that afforded by the public systems of 
Great Britain, Germany, and Switzerland. 
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Lonc-DIsTANCE RATES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


CouNnTRY 
20 40 80 
i 1 

Canada tT EY $e-22 | $o-24 | $0.48 
RAPCADHESCLOA AT rere iets nce tothe. art ke orate 0.06 0.12 0.24 

RASULIB Sipe o acalera) alo tsinte alae a sale aatefuitejehe 0.12 0.20 0.28 
ESB VERTIS Stree 8 os sca ietchaveyn oleae saticualedate ©.10 0.10 0.24 
GURU ern, sracac Hovis stones cane panes Free 0.20 0.20 
pritnay antes hen eas cu wae Free Free 0.264 
PART check wlate, a creraaye srleneetencoetas? s 0.024] 0.024] 0.044 
ETEURCOn A wth soe nxt cicte pei akion can hunt a aie ©.10 ©.10 0.20 
Brera. Mita. vga toere een ten 0.06 0.12 0.24 
tl OUAIIO nt ce Gur es tse ate chen, ete bie 0.20 On Wl sin 3 
(Ub ae oat arb hy 7g AN Ae fee caneicy al Dh i tein lal ae i (ea | 
INOLWEY << cassie trast. ie hale cose 0.07 0.07 0.07 
PR UAT eer ier iets ae rhs ustac as 0.26 0.26 0.48 
SOA Ulett inna eet ate ce thid he te Ovrg 0.13 0.24 
SSW UGK c Meme sain stein otha cine eid Free Free 0.08 
MOWILZEQ IGN cet ie Sete acc. «oar 0.06 ©.10 0.15 
Wyle zhaa 708) 02) @ aay Ae Ane. 7,0 a I 0.10 0.10 o.10 


Distance in miles 


120 160 200 240 280 400 600 

$o.727| $o.96 | $1.20 | $1.44 | $1.68 | $2.40 | $3.60 
0.36 0.48 0.60 0.72 0.84 I.20 1.80 
0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 O15 OOn || ea ae 
0.24 0.24 0.24 0.24 O68! hee veca cceahl dace eee 
0.20 0.20 PT ral pera pasate ages: 
Oc4orl (Ost ree eee rete cre 0.53 CP aM fete = 
0.06 0.09 o.Ir 0.13 OER cuted hla 
©.20 0.29 °.38 0.38 0.48 0.66 0.96 
0.24 0.24 0.24 0.24 0.24 0.36 0.36 
0.07 ©.13 0.13 0.13 Ones O44: [eee 
0.48 0.66 0.86 0.86 1 ao Wal te ere A ae Pati ee 
0.24 0.34 0.43 0.43 0.53 0.72 I.00 
0.08 0.13 0.13 0.13 0.13 0.20 0.27 
0.15 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.84 EL? 1.68 
©.10 OT, |e 2s sierra aby eis eel Ue chelescle? | wcctamton Ii wstetore 


1 Half rate at night, 6 Pp. M. to6 A.M. 


3 Double period allowed for day rate at night. 


2 Local rate covers free intercommunication between all points. 


The treatment of labor by our telegraph system 
is one of the most objectionable features of the 
management. According to the testimony of 
telegraph employees in various investigations 
and congressional hearings, a systematic policy 
of reducing wages has been pursued by the 
telegraph monopoly. They have put boys to 
work in the offices to learn the busi- 
ness, and then if the operator re- 
signed or moved away or did not 

rove satisfactory, or if for any other 
reason his Ohite became vacant, they would offer 
the place to this young student or apprentice at 
$5 or $10 less than the salary formerly paid; and 
in that way and in other ways they have reduced 
the wage so that, according to the testimony, it 
was reduced 4o per cent from 1870 to 1883. 

The great strike of 1883 throughout our tele- 
graph system was largely due to the low wages 
and long hours. They asked for an increase of 
pay of 15 per cent and for eight-hour work, and 
no salary lower than $50. These requests, mod- 
erate as they were, were refused, and the great 
strike was fought out at a cost altogether of over 
$1,000,000, and after the strike, according to 
Western Union testimony, the result was that 
the company was able to get about one third 
more work out of the men for the same pay. The 
hours of operators are in many cases very long, 
the work is very trying, and they are apt to be 
affected by consumption and other diseases— 
unable to continue many years under the strain. 

They also blacklist their employees, I under- 
stand from the workers, so that the man who 
meets with their disapproval is practically unable 
to get employment in the country. They try to 
shut out the unions of the men, and they even 
deny them the privilege of petition. The men 
say that the leaders in presenting a joint request 
for amelioration of conditions, if found out, are 
almost sure to be discharged from employment. 

As I write (Oct., 1907) the telegraph services 
are tied up and obstructed by another great 
strike from one end of the country to the other, 
The public systems treat their employees fairly 
and are not troubled with strikes. 

_ The Western Union has sinned grievously in the 
line of overcapitalization; putting about a hun- 
dred millions of stocks in a plant that has been es- 
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timated to be worth only five or ten millions more 
than the bonds, and into which the stockholders, 
according to the reports of congressional investi- 
gations, did not probably put more than sixteen 
millions all told. 

The Telegraph Trust goes into politics. It has 
distributed favors among various legislators and 
among congressmen, and Western Union testi- 
mony is explicit as to the benefits they have re- 
ceived. Long ago the president of the Western 
Union said: 

“The franks issued to government officials con- 
stitute nearly a third of the total complimentary 
business. The wires of the Western Union Com- 
pany extend into thirty-seven states and nine 
territories within the limits of the U. S., and into 
four of the British provinces. In all of them our 
property is more or less subject to the action of 
the national, state, and municipal authorities, 
and the judicious use of complimentary franks 
among them has been the means of saving to the 
company many times the money value of the 
free service performed.’’ (Western Union Re- 
port of 1873. See also Wanamaker’s argument, 
p. 164; Postmaster-General Creswell’s Report, 
1873, Pp. 49-) 

The passage is constantly cited by writers and 
speakers dealing with the telegraph, because of its 
astonishing nature and implications, Ihave iton 
the authority of one of the most distinguished 
members of the U. S. Senate that ‘‘books of tele- 
graph franks are tendered to every senator and 
ee of Congress, and most of them accept the 
avor.”’ 


III. Telephone 


For the principles of public ownership pro and 
con, see PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 


The history of the telephone, like that of the telegraph, is 
full of conflicting claims as to priority of discovery. age, 
Bourseul, Professor Clifton, and, above all, Reis in Germany, 
made important discoveries. But it is beyond dispute that 
March 7, 1876, when Alexander Graham Bell patented his 
invention of a speaking telephone, there was not a single 
operative telephone in the hands of the public anywhere in 
the world. 

The first line ever built for telephone purposes was in Boston, 
1877. The Bell Telephone Association was formed that year 
and the New England Telephone Company in Feb., 1878, and 
the Bell Telephone Company in July, 1878. In 1879 these 
combined into the National Bell Telephone Company, and the 
American Bell Telephone Company was formed in 1880, ab- 
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sorbed in 1899 in the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company. 2 : 5 : 

The telephone was immediately introduced into Europe 

after America, and more slowly in other parts of the world. 

But while in the U.S. its development has 

remained exclusively in private hands, in Eu- 


Public rope the telephone and telegraph lines have 
hi remained almost exclusively subject to gov- 
Ownership ernment control. In only two foreign coun- 


tries—Great Britain and Sweden—has there 

been any notable exception to this rule, and 
the British Government has completed with the National 
Telephone Company, which has controlled the Bell telephone 
system for many years, negotiations by which the Postal 
Telegraph service will take over the entire telephone lines of 
Great Britain. 


ANNUAL TELEPHONE RATES—DIRECT UNLIMITED SERVICE 


CouNTRY Place and rate 
Austria¥sg5.30..1.10- $40 Vienna 
20 smaller cities 
Belgium*.........| 48 Brussels. 
33 smaller cities 
Brance*> ene. ch: 80 Paris 


40 smaller places 


Great Britain..... 115 to $100 


Germany*........] 45 Berlin 
15 smaller places, 1,000 telephones 
18 1,000 to 5,000 telephones 
22 5,000 to 20,000 telephones 
24 in places having over 20,000 tele- 
phones 
Prollend reteset 14 to $46 
Tita ly ceca svetaenats 12 to 40 
Norway*......... 8 to 21 
aid eat BiWiateke ater 6 ee 26 
witzerland*......| 19.4 first year 
oe .6 second year ee See 
7.8 third year perauesSae 
United States.....] 15 to $240 


The countries marked with a star have public or coopera- 
tive systems wholly or in large part. 


The best telephoned countries in the world, 
that is, the countries having the most telephones 
per 1,000 population, are Sweden, Norway, and 
Switzerland, where the telephones are most under 
public management. When the government en- 
tered the telephone field in Stockholm, it greatly 
reduced the rates and improved the service. The 
same thing was true when Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam adopted municipal ownership and opera- 
tion of the telephone service. 

When Glasgow put in a municipal telephone 
system, she cut the annual rate from $50 to $26. 

The following table shows the Bell Telephone 
charges in a number of American cities and also 
the charges made by the independent companies 
which in many cities have cut the Bell rate in 
two: 


Business Residence 

telephone telephone 
Bell Ind. Bell Ind. 
Philadelphia... se «nese 160 80 130 48 
SPOS ss ciate e¥a.a) cierto renie 120 60 l6o 36 
Pndia nanos i 4 us sticis.e 5 ae 92 40 48 24 
Clevelaxid yea rit sin ce clas 82 48 60 36 
Be HOPE Ts ile ohh scene ears chet 125 48 100 36 
IROONCAEEDS ss uscins ciciee rele 125 48 64 36 


1 Four-party line measured service, Bell, St. Louis. 


Our excessive telephone rates constitute a tax 
on business and social intercourse, a limitation 
on the development of civilization, intelligence, 
friendship, affection, and industry. 

FRANK Parsons. 


REFERENCES: Municipal Monopolies, Ed. W. Bemis, ed., 
(1899); chap. iv., Report of U. S. Industrial Commission 
vol.ix. See Pustic OwNERSHIP. 
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TEMPERANCE (see also CENTRAL PUBLIC 
House Trust AssociaTION; DISPENSARY Sys- 
TEM; HicH LicENSE; INTEMPERANCE; LIQUOR 
TraFric; NATIONALIZATION OF THE LIQUOR 
TraFFic; NORWEGIAN COMPANY SYSTEM; PRo- 
HIBITION; PROHIBITION PARTY; Poverty; Wom- 
AN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION): We give 
in this article a brief sketch of the temperance 
movement, referring the reader to the above ar- 
ticles for details. 


The temperance movement is a modern movement tho in- 
temperance is as old as history. We find instances of intoxi- 
cation in Genesis, the oldest Hebrew writing, and in Homer’s 
pictures of early Greek social life. Intoxication is described 
or referred to in the ancient books of China, the “‘ Vedas”’ of In- 
dia, the ‘‘Avestas’’ of Persia, and in all early traditions. The 
fiery ‘‘rice wines’’ of India and China matched the drugged 
wines of Greece and Rome. Fermentation was usually the 
early source of intoxicating drinks; distillation has been known 
in Europe at least for only six centuries. Spirit drinking is 
said to have developed first in northern climes, and perhaps in 
England. There were, however, some early attempts at tem- 
perance reform. ‘The Chinese claim that eleven centuries be- 
fore Christ some of their emperors made strenuous temperance 
reforms, one going so far as to order all vines in the kingdom to 
be uprooted. In India and Persia the priesthood early made 
some attempts at reform, and the Buddhists taught total ab- 
stinence. Buddhist sects seem to have spread total absti- 

nence ideas far and wide, and among the He- 
brews there were various total abstinence 
Early Ages orders and sects, such as the Nazarites and 
Rechabites in olden times, and the Essenes and 
Therapeute of the time of Christ. Draco is 
said to have punished drunkenness with death, and Lycurgus, 
King of Thrace, to have ordered all vines to be destroyed, as 
did later Terbaldus, a Bulgarian prince. The Carthaginians 
forbade wine in the camps and among magistrates holding 
ublic office. In northern climes the use of intoxicating 
everages was universal. The Saxons were mighty eaters 
and drinkers. The mead horn plays a large part in all Saxon 
literature. Mead or metheglin they made from honey, beer 
from barley. Weddings, christenings, and funerals were 
scenes of intoxication, sometimes of orgies. The burial 
clubs (see GiLps) were drinking-clubs. The Church strove 
somewhat for reform, perhaps because the clergy needed 
it. St. Gildas the Wise in 570 a.p. ordered the drunken 
clergy to be punished. St. David (569) punished also the 
publican. King Edgar, at the instance of Dunstan, lim- 
ited by law the number of taverns and the size of the pots. 
By a law of 1285 taverns in London were to close at curfew. 
This was to prevent crime. Yet drinking increased. When 
George Neville was made Archbishop of York, in 1464, we are 
told that 300 tuns of ale and 100 of wine were consumed. 
Bacon saw that ‘‘all the crimes on earth do not destroy so 
many of the human race nor alienate so much property as 
drunkenness.’’ Beginning with 1603, legislation against ale- 
houses and drunkenness is very frequent, but accomplished 
nothing. According to Bishop Earle, the public house was 
the rendezvous for all classes. All or almost all the clergy 
drank. Decker says that in 1632 a whole street was in some 
places but a continuous ale-house, not a shop to be seen be- 
tween red lattice and red lattice. The Puritans were about 
as bad. Pepys says Monk’s troops were most of them drunk 
all day. Even the women drank, Lecky says that in 1688, 
12,400,000 barrels of beer were brewed for a population of a 
little over 5,000,000, or about ninety gallons a head, against 
about twenty-nine at present in England. In the eighteenth 
century gin-drinking increased. Retailers hung out signs 
saying ‘‘Drunk for 1d. Dead drunk for 2d. Straw for noth- 
ing.’’ Eleven million gallons of gin were consumed in Eng- 
land in 1733; nearly 20,000,000 in 1742. In 1749 there’were 
17,000 gin-shops within the bills of mortality. 
Crime — immorality _ ir aoe Parlia- 
Eighteenth ment tried to suppress gin-drinking by putting 
aes th a prohibitory tax on it, but the illicit trade 
Y wasso great that it soon went to the other ex- 
treme, and made the trade well-nigh free. But 
} this did no good, In 1751 distillers were for- 
bidden to sell to unlicensed publicans, and tippling debts 
could not be collected by law. According to Tale. this did 
some good. Gin began to give way to beer, a vast improve- 
ment, 

In the American colonies the evil was as bad. Dr. Dor- 
chester (‘‘Problems of Religious Progress’’) tells us that in 
1790 two gallons and a half of distilled spirits and wine were 
consumed per capita; in 1810 four and a half; in 1823, seven 
anda half of spiritsalone, Ata later date there were 400,000 
confirmed drunkards, while everybody drank alittle, and 
often to excess. The rich drank French and Spanish brandy; 
the middle classes, Jamaica rum; the poor, New England rum. 
Drunkenness was not uncommon among the clergy, and an 
ordination was often little short of a debauch. um was a 
requisite of every gathering. All public men drank. (See 
also CRIME, 
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The modern temperance movement began in 
the first quarter of this century, in England first, 
tho it first gained headway in the United States. 
In 1800 Micajah Pendleton, of Nelson County, 
Va., signed and circulated a total abstinence 
pledge: In 1804 Dr. Benjamin Rush (q. v.), of 

hiladelphia, wrote an important temperance 
paper, and in 1805 Dr. Ebenezer Porter, of Con- 
necticut, preached an important sermon. In 
1808 Dr. J. B. Clark founded, in Saratoga County, 
N. Y., the Temperance Society of Moreau and 
Northumberland. In 1813 the Massachusetts 
Society for the Suppression of Intemperance was 
formed. In 1826 the American Society for the 
Promotion of Temperance was founded in Bos- 
ton, based upon total abstinence, the Rev. Mr. 

Hewitt being the first’ general agent. 
Th By 1829 there were eleven state and 
Uutted States about 1,000 local societies. The 
same year six sermons by Lyman 
Beecher, of Litchfield, Conn., pro- 
duced a wide effect. In 1833 there were 6,000 
local societies and over 1,000,000 members; 2,000 
distilleries had been stopt. Most of this early 
temperance movement, however, was opposed 
simply to the use of distilled spirits, and the 
pledge in general use had reference to these alone. 
Cider, beer, and wine were generally considered 
harmless or indispensable. Total abstinence from 
all intoxicating: liquors was embodied in Pendle- 
ton’s pledge of 1800 and in the New York society 
of 1809 and in a few other local societies, but was 
voted down by the general society in 1833. In 
1836, however, at the meeting in Saratoga it was 
finally adopted, and the American Temperance 
Society has since been committed to total ab- 
stinence. In 1840 began the great but brief 
Washingtonian movement, when six intemperate 
drinkers in Baltimore, Md., met one Friday eve- 
ning, at their usual resort, and suddenly resolved 
‘to reform.. They drew up a pledge, signed it on 
the spot, calling themselves the Washingtonian 
Society. They began to hold public meetings, 
and met with great success. Crowds attended, 
and thousands took the pledge. Many became 
speakers, and Washingtonian societies were 
organized everywhere. In four or five years it is 
estimated that 150,000 drunkards and 500,000 
others signed the pledge. The movement, how- 
ever, didnotendure. The toper’s motley became 
the sensational talk of speakers, and ignorant and 
sometimes evil men, caring only for notoriety or 
pay, ruined the movement. In 1842 the Order of 
the Sons of Temperance was founded in the city 
of New York, the first society modeled after 
Masonic ideas. In 1845 the Order of the Tem- 
plars of Honor and Temperance and in 1851 the 
Order of Good Templars (gq. v.) were 
formed. In 1845 a law in New York 
State prohibiting the public sale of 
alcoholic liquor was passed and re- 
ferred to the people, and received a 
large majority, but in 1847 it was repealed. In 
1851 the Maine law (g. v.) was passed. (For tem- 
perance legislation since that date, see PROHIBI- 
TION; HicuH LicENSsE; Loca Option.) 

In 1874 the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union (g. v.) commenced its important and suc- 
cessful movement, and marks an epoch in the 
temperance movement of the world. Since that 
date its efforts for temperance education in the 
public schools, churches, and to a less extent in 
legislation, play a very large part in the tem- 
perance movement of this country and the world, 
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(But for this, see special article, WoMAN’s Curis- 
TIAN TEMPERANCE UNION.) 

The temperance movement in America has 
moved largely along denominational and religious 
lines. Nearly all of the Protestant denominations 
have formed temperance societies within their own 
borders. The ‘‘Congregational Total Abstinence 
Association’’ dates from 1874; that of the Baptists 
from 1874; those of the various Methodist bodies 
from about the same time. Owing to the fact 
that most of these and other denominations, e. g., 
the Quakers, Dunkards, make total abstinence a 
test of membership, temperance has received a 
religious sanction. Among the lower classes this 
work has been done chiefly by the Salvation 
Army, whose aim seems to be to save people from 
drink; that is, from poverty and sin. The pur- 
pose of the Church Temperance Society (gq. v.) is 
not so much abstinence as temperance; altho the 
former is distinctly encouraged. It was organ- 
ized in 1881, and has a Woman’s Auxiliary and a 
“‘Legion’’ for young men. It endeavors to have 
the Sunday before Advent observed as a ‘‘Tem- 
perance Sunday’’ in the local churches, and 
publishes a monthly, Temperance. The Roman 
Catholic Church, too, insists on moderation, and 
recommends abstinence where the former is dif- 
ficult. The “‘Catholic Total Abstinence Union,”’ 
formed in Baltimore in 1872, numbered about 
80,000 members in 1902. 

The Prohibition Party (q. v.), first organized in 
1869, assumed great importance in the national 
campaign of 1884, and since then has energetically 
called attention to legislation on the liquor ques- 
tion, and particularly local prohibition, forcing a 
vote on the subject wherever possible, with the 
result of very numerous victories and an incal- 
culable amount of educational discussion and 
consideration. (But see articles PROHIBITION; 
PROHIBITION Party; Locat PROHIBITION.) 

In 1893, in Ohio, the Anti-Saloon League of 
that state was founded which has now grown into 
an important national movement, organized in 
forty-three states and territories, and doing in 
many states, e. g., Ohio and New York, a very 
active non-partizan work, rousing, however, the 
churches and religious bodies into organized in- 
fluence upon legislatures, so at times, as in Ohio, 
to affect the politics of the whole state. (See 
ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE; see also the LINCOLN 
LEAGUE, organized in connection with it. See 
also BANDs oF Hope.) 

The World’s Temperance Congress of Chicago 
in 1893 was attended by delegates from every 
civilized country, and discust the problem from 
every point of view, particularly the economic. 
At the International Congress against Alcoholism 
(Stockholm, July 28 to August 3, 1907) the 
statement was made by an American delegate to 
the effect that over ‘‘30,000,000 people in the U.S. 
were living under the operation of prohibitory 
laws, through local option.’’ The actual number 
is about 33,000,000. 

A remarkable movement toward prohibition 
and local option has commenced (1907) in the 
Southern states. The Georgia legislature passed 
a state prohibition law Aug. 2d, which was 
promptly signed by Governor Hoke Smith, and 
is to take effect Jan. 1, 1908. The measure has 
the backing of the people, because under the 
‘‘Jocal option clause ’’ county after county had 
voted ‘‘no license,’’ until the number had reached 
125, and only 21 were left with licenses. Other 
states are moving in the same direction. Ten- 
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nessee has local option in all but a few counties. 
North Carolina has 60 out of 90 counties with 
“no license’’; Alabama over 50 out of 66; Ken- 
tucky 87 out of 119; Texas 152 out of 230; South 
Carolina all over the state with the exception of 
1o cities. All these states are tending toward 
prohibition. The territory of Oklahoma, before 
adopting the constitution for statehood, had a 
plebiscite on Aug. 6th on the question of pro- 
hibition, and adopted (Sept. 17, 1907) the con- 
stitution, containing a prohibition clause by 
about 30,000 majority. In the Southern states 
17,000,000 out of 27,000,000 people are already 
under localoption. (See LocaL PROHIBITION.) 

The fight about the canteens in the U. S. army 
posts still continues. The advocates of the can- 
teen claim that drunkenness has increased since 
rgor, when it was abolished. The Prohibition- 
ists claim that arrests for drunkenness have 
largely decreased, and claim to base their con- 
tention on official figures, which the officials say 
do not show this because of a change in laws. 

The Anti-Saloon League (q. v.) is a most pro- 
gressive society, and has a large and efficient 
organization. Owing to the strenuous exertions 
of the larger temperance societies, instruction on 
the influence of alcohol on the mind and body is 
now given in nearly all public schools all over the 
U. S., in connection with physiology. This in- 
struction is graded to suit the different ages and 
comprehension of the children. 

The Prohibitionists are now trying to prevail 
upon the national government not to issue 
receipts to wholesale dealers or other persons 
who sell liquor in bottles and larger quantities, 
because, e. g., Maine with no state licenses had 
(1905) 640 of these U. S. Treasury receipts, and 
thus there is a possibility of the state law being 
circumvented. 

The latest move of general importance is the 
creation of a new society, the ‘‘ Youths’ Tem- 
perance Alliance of America,’’ by the National 
Temperance Society, in 1907. It is to be chiefly 
an educational agency for the young people of 
both sexes, preparing platform speakers and 
serving as a sort of clearing-house for the various 
temperance movements, particularly among the 
young people. That the liquor interests are 
alarmed is evidenced by a number of articles in 
their papers, urging unity and a strong fight 
all along the line; also calling attention to the 
fact that none of the older prohibition states have 
abolished the law and that in all of them the sale 
of intoxicants has decreased. 

An interesting temperance feature is the ex- 
posure of quack and patent medicines by a promi- 
nent weekly during 1906, as containing from 4o 
to 80 per cent alcohol, and greatly reducing the 
sale of these nostrums among farmers and vil- 
lagers. 

Another feature tending toward abstinence is 
the demand of an increasing number of em- 
ployers for teetotalism on the part of their em- 
ployees, e. g., of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. 


Great BRITAIN 


In Great Britain Dr. Trotter, of Edinburgh, published a 
book on the effects of intemperance in 1809. The first tem- 
perance society was organized in Skibbereen, in Ireland. in 
1818. The first society based on total abstinence was formed 
at New Ross, Ireland, by the Rev. George Cane in 1829, tho 
the same year one was formed in Glasgow, Scotland. ithin 
a year there were twenty-five societies in Ireland. The first 
society of England was formed in Yorkshire in 1830, teetotal- 
ism being still used as colloquial for total abstinence, and the 
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same year the London Temperance Society held its first pub- 
lic meeting. In 1831 the British and Foreign Temperance 
Society was formed, and in Dublin the Hiber- 
nia Temperance Society. In 1830 the Duke 
of Wellington Beer Act tried to encourage the 
use of beer instead of spirits. In 1834 a select 
committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to report on the subject. Mr. Much- 
moore in this report describes the evils of the 
day. Fourteen public houses were patronized by 2,750 per- 
sons each perday. ‘They had connected with them large halls 
invisible from the street, where girls of the town, sailors, etc., 
danced. According to the census there was then one public 
house for every twenty families in the United Kingdom. To- 
day there is not one for every fifty. The spirits distilled in 
England rose from 43,000,000 gallons in the four years 179 1— 
1795, tO 154,000,000 in 1826-31. 

n 1838 the Rev. Theobald Mathew (Father Mathew), a 
Roman Catholic priest in Cork, Ireland, commenced a tem- 
perance movement and in the space of five months adminis- 
tered the pledge to 150,000 persons inCorkalone. InGalway 
100,000 took the pledge in two days. He traveled in Ireland 
and England, and in 1850 came to America, everywhere find- 
ing great success, and becoming known till his death, in 1856, 
as the Apostle of Temperance. The Father Mathew societies 
of the Catholic Church still attest his memory, tho much of his 
early work died away. From 1840 to 1850 the temperance 
movement languished, and in 1850 the British and Foreign 
Temperance Society perished of inanition. In 1853 a United 
Kingdom Alliance was formed in Manchester to agitate for 

rohibitory laws. Various ideas were introduced from the 

nited States, and in 1868 the Order of Good Templars. The 
Church of England Temperance Society was formed in 1862. 
Total abstinence became the cry. A Workingman’s Teetotal 
League was formed and other similar societies. In 1872 was 
passed the Licensing Act, the most important act of the cen- 
tury, tho acts have been very numerous, most of them inef- 
fective. In 1876 the House of Lords appointed a select com- 
mittee on the subject. 


Great 
Britain 


A number of laws have been passed intended 
to discourage habitual drunkenness. Under the 
Act of 1879 an inebriate had to apply voluntarily 
for admission to a retreat; the Act of 1898 made 
retirement to a retreat compulsory for all those 
who by criminal actions or by becoming public 
nuisances had put themselves within reach of the 
law. The Licensing Act of 1902 gave power to a 
magistrate to commit a wife, if an habitual drunk- 
ard, to a retreat. These retreats are of three 
kinds: (1) Certified inebriate reformatories; (2) 
State inebriate reformatories—for the worst 
cases; (3) Licensed retreats, which, under the 
“‘Inebriates’ Reformation and After-Care Asso- 
ciation’s’’ (32 Charing Cross, S. W.) supervision, 
have greatly improved in late years. The ‘‘So- 
ciety for the Study of Inebriety ” was established 
in 1884. Only qualified medical practitioners 
are admitted as full members; medical students 
and other interested persons as associates (120 
Harley Street, W., London). At present the 
Church of England Temperance Society seems to 
be the largest society with 609,319 members, 384,- 
289 of these being juveniles, and of the remainder 
174,637 being of the total abstinence section. 
According to Mr. Nelius, one person in Eng- 
land out of eight is a teetotaler, but Mr. Arthur 
Shadwell, to whose articles in the National Re- 
view for Dec., 1895, and April, 1896, we are 
much indebted for our facts, very much ques- 
tions whether this is not a great exaggeration. 

During recent years notable advance has been 
made in Great Britain along the line of senti- 
ment in favor of Sunday closing. Scotland has 
had all-day Sunday closing since 1853-54; Ire- 
land, except in the five chief towns of Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, since 
1878; and Wales, since 1881. Up to 1839_pub- 
lic houses were open throughout England the 
whole of Sunday except during the hours of 
morning and afternoon divine service. In that 
year, Owing to the disorderly state of many of 
the London streets on Sunday morning, a clause 
was inserted in the metropolitan police act to 
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close public houses from midnight on Saturday 
to one o’clock on Sunday afternoon. Other 
cities followed suit, and in 1854 Patten’s bill fur- 
ther closed the public houses on Sunday after- 
noon from 2.30 to 6 o’clock, and ro at night to 4 
on Monday morning. This has been the law 
with slight modifications since that time. There 
is strong public sentiment in England for entire 
Sunday closing. Such sentiment is also spread- 
ing in Canada. 

Lately Great Britain has debated several 
propositions, e. g., the Norwegian Company Sys- 
tem. But no special legislative act has been 
passed. Nevertheless, the temperance move- 
ment is gaining rapidly. The sentiment against 
women bartenders has resulted ,in their remo- 
val in most cities. Licenses are not as readily 
granted asformerly. Indeed, Miss Agnes E. Slack 
stated at the International Congress Against Al- 
coholism (Stockholm, 1907) that England had 
reduced the number of licenses by 1,000 per an- 
num for several years. The case of Liverpool is, 
pereaps: typical of many other cities in Great 

ritain. Sir Thomas Hughes has been chairman 
of the Liverpool Licensing Bench since 1890. 
Under his wise management the number of fully 
licensed houses. has been reduced by 200 between 
1890 and 1907, altho the city’s population has 
increased by 200,000 during that time. The 
beneficial effect of his management is so keenly 
appreciated by his fellow townsmen that they 
have elected him Lord Mayor (1907). 

On March 31, 1901, England and Wales had 
66,973 publican’s licenses; on the same date, 1905, 
only 66,239—a reduction of 734, or 1.09 per cent. 
Beer licenses and reductions for the same dates: 
29,286; 28,522; 764, or 2.6. Beer and wine li- 
censes: 4,968; 4,845; 123,0r.2.47. Total licenses: 
101,227; 99,606; 1,621, or 1.6. This reduction 
was made notwithstanding an increase in popu- 
lation of 1,531,000. The total reductions be- 
tween 1881 and 1905 were 4,942; a steady de- 
crease distributed almost evenly over the 25 
years. In addition it ought to be mentioned that 
a large number of applications were refused, 639 
in 1903 alone. In the United Kingdom the de- 
crease in the number of licenses in 1906-7 over 
1905-6 was 3,007. On the initiation of the Pro- 
hibitionists and other temperance leaders several 
bills have been passed by Parliament, while 
others have failed. Among those passed in 1905 
were the following: Closing of Licensed Premises 
on Christmas Days in Ireland; Expiring Laws 
Continuation Bill; Sale of Intoxicants to Chil- 
dren; the Registration of Clubs Bill for Ireland 
(1904). The Liquor Traffic Local Veto Bill for 
Scotland was defeated by a small majority; it 
showed, however, that the Scotch are ready for 
local option. 

The fall in the sale and consumption of alcoholic 
beverages may be estimated from the fact that 
the revenue from wine was £146,000 less in 1905 
than 1904; the importation of foreign spirits 
showed a decline of £610,000, the excise for beer 
of £420,000. The total decrease in excise and 
customs of all alcoholic beverages fell from £39,- 
206,781 in 1901 to £34,670,599 in 1906 in the 
United Kingdom. The consumption of spirits 
per capita in 1900 was 1.09 gallon, in 1904 only 
0.95; that of beer 31.5 gallons and 29, respectively. 
Considerable controversy has arisen over the 
question of compensation to liquor dealers whose 
licenses are taken away. 

The drink bill of England and Wales for 1904 
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was £140,366,542, or £4 35. 2d. per head; Scot- 
land, £14,804,305, or £3 4s.; Ireland, £13,816,- 
318, or £3 25. 10d. 

‘ The Temperance Hospital in London, estab- 
lished 1874, receives patients from all parts of 
the kingdom, and from beyond the seas; 23,393 
persons were treated during the thirty-one years 
of its existence; its rate of mortality has been 
about 7.3 per cent on an average. 

The ‘United Kingdom Alliance’’ has spread 
temperance literature broadcast wherever feasi- 
ble. It is trying to raise a fund of 100,000 
guineas for better carrying on its work. Its re- 
ceipts in 1905 were £13,989. 

There are two particularly encouraging fea- 
tures of the movement in Great Britain: the ever- 
increasing number of people both among working 
men and government circles who are interested 
in temperance. John Burns, for instance, has 
written a widely read pamphlet on ‘‘Labor and 
Drink,’ of which nearly 70,000 copies were dis- 
tributed in 1904. The other feature is the grow- 
ing tendency of the people to take their enjoy- 
ments in other forms than drinking. The habit 
of attending outdoor games is becoming firmly 
established, and means less drinking. The cheap 
railway fares enable people to go to the seaside 
and the country during their holidays; they take 
their own ‘‘nose-bags’’ along, have picnics, and 
spend but little money on drinks. 

The growth of various temperance orders, e. g., 
the Sons of Temperance, the Rechabites, the 
British Medical Temperance Association (1872)— 
with a large similar association in the U. S. since 
1891—are most encouraging signs; as is the en- 
rolment of large numbers of children in Bands of 
Hope, etc. One of the most important modern 
movernents, however, in England, is that of the 
Public House Trust. (For this, however, see 
CENTRAL PusLiic HousEe Trust AssociaTION.) 
Many people in England are studying the Nor- 
wegian Company, and not a few favor State man- 
agement of the trade. 

The English colonies are moving forward 
steadily, partly under local option laws, partly by 
a closer supervision and stricter regulation of the 

: liquor traffic. This progress is a fact, 
notwithstanding occasional setbacks 
owing to prosperous times or other 
incalculable conditions. The liquor 
bill per head in New South Wales, 
Australia, has, under local option since 1882, 
steadily gone down from £5 4s. 5d. in 1881 to £3 
1s. 5d. in 1906—a reduction of £2 3s. in twenty- 
five years. In Victoria, under local option since 
1876, the reduction has been from £5 3s. 5d. in 
1885 to £3 9S. tod. in 1906. 

In the Dominion of New Zealand Sunday 
closing is in operation throughout the colony. 
Publicans are forbidden to serve young people, or 
drunkards proclaimed by the magistrates; Maori 
women may not be served; and the entire King 
Country of the Maoris is under prohibition by 
legislative act of the colony. dn 1881 a local op- 
tion law was passed by the legislature, amended 
several times since, e. g., 1893 by the Liquor Sale 
Act; 1895 by the Liquor Sale Act Amendment 
Act. All men and women over twenty-one years 
of age have the suffrage, and each electoral dis- 
trict can suppress the liquor traffic by a three 
fifths majority vote within its own borders. 
Clutha voted local option in 1893, and has main- 
tained it ever since. In 1902 five other districts 
took the same step; a number of other districts 
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just fell short of the required three fifths major- 
ity, while thirteen districts carried the vote for the 
reduction of the number of saloons by 25 per cent. 
The prohibition sentiment is growing steadily, and 
it may be owing to this fact that New Zealand 
shows the second smallest per capita consumption 
of absolute alcohol, 0.86 gallons, as compared with 
2.04 in the United Kingdom, and o.71 in Canada. 

The Dominion of Canada is the most sober 
country in the English-speaking world according 
to statistics. The so-called Scott Act, a prohibi- 
tion measure, was passed in 1878 and applies to 
the whole Dominion. It confers local veto 
power upon the various cities and counties. 
Separate local option laws have since been passed 
by nearly every province. In the more populous 
Eastern provinces, comprizing 90 per cent of the 
population, sentiment is constantly growing in 
favor of prohibition. The Province of Quebec has 
had local option since 1899; New Brunswick in 
all but five counties and one city; Nova Scotia in 
sixteen out of eighteen counties; Prince Edward 
Island in all counties and cities; Manitoba in 
many towns and villages. Aside from the local 
option law several provinces make the obtaining 
of licenses difficult or impossible by requiring the 
indorsement of two thirds of the rate-payers. 
Ontario voted in favor of prohibition (1902) by 
a majority of 199,749 to 103,548; but fell short of 
the necessary three fifths vote. Nevertheless this 
province has progressed rapidly in temperance. 
Licenses in 1874 numbered 6,185; in 1902 only 
2,947. The city of Toronto had 530 licenses in 
1874 with 60,000 population; in 1907 with about 
250,000 Only 207. 

On the Continent sentiment in favor of temper- 
rance and total abstinence is growing. In the 
Scandinavian countries, Norway and Sweden, the 
problem is being partially solved by 
the Gothenburg system, or State con- 
duct of the liquor traffic. (Fora dis- 
cussion of the benefits claimed for 
this by its advocates and the faults charged by its 
opponents, see NORWEGIAN COMPANY SYSTEM.) 

In France and Germany a number of medical 
and scientific bodies of the highest and most con- 
servative authority have made utterances as to 
the evil effects of the use of intoxicating liquors. 
Influential periodicals in France, like the review 
Science Frangatse, Le Temps, and bodies like the 
French Academy of Medicine and the Association 
for the Advancement of Science, have taken up the 
fight against the use of alcohol as a beverage. In 
Germany one of the most noteworthy utterances 
was the publication in the Deutsche Versicherungs- 
Zeitung, of Berlin, of a lecture by Dr. Brendel, 
delivered before the Anthropological Society of 
Munich (March 28, 1894), in which insurance com- 
panies are warned that their risks are dangerously 
increased by alcoholism—drink always shortening 
life. Similar statements have been made since 
with increasing frequency and authority, e. g., 
by Dr. Zacher, the director of the 
Impertal Statistical Department; in 
1906. Itmust be borne in mind that 
this department had 11,418,446 peo- 
ple insured in the division for sickness, 18,376,000 
in that of accidents, and 13,756,400 in that of old 
age. Statements of the director are, therefore, 
based both on wide observation and accurate in- 
formation. Dr. Zacher says in ‘‘Social Progress”’ 
(1906), pp. 36 and 37: 

The continued and detailed statistics of the working men’s 
insurance have demonstrated that alcoholism, that is, the ex- 
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cessive consumption of alcoholic drinks, leads to increased 
exposure to sickness, accident and invalidity, consequently 
increasing mortality. Moreover, people addicted to alcohol 
readily contract diseases of all sorts, convalesce slower, and 
are prone to relapse, while, on the other hand, the members 
which abstain from such excesses are far less exposed, and 
their recoveries are surer and more rapid. It is certain that 
the abuse of alcohol tends not only to largely increase the 
liability to accidents and unfavorably influences their conse- 
quences, but also promotes and spreads the national disease 
of tuberculosis. 


It is, perhaps, owing to this interest in tem- 
perance by governmental and scientific circles, 
that the old private temperance societies have 
taken on a new lease of life and new ones have 
been founded. Some of these societies began to 
agitate against brandy in 1842. Beer was con- 
sidered harmless. Since the consumption of 
both increased, the Verein gegen den Missbranch 
geistiger Getranke began a strong agitation in be- 
half of temperance in the eighties, and kept it 
up under the guidance and inspiration of Dr. J. 
Waldschmidt, its president. This society num- 
bered 20,000 in 1906 and had an income of 45,492 
marks in 1904. The Good Templars are doing 
splendid work in the north, particularly in 
Schleswig-Holstein, and the Blue Cross Society in 
the south. The Centralverband zur Bekampfung 
des Alkolismus is a total abstinence society with 
a small but growing membership. How badly 
work of this kind is needed may be inferred from 
the fact that in many rural districts a public 
house exists for less than 200 people. 

Austria has a ‘‘Verein gegen Trunksucht”’ 
since 1884. Its activity has been directed chiefly 
along the line of instruction by means of pam- 
phlets and lectures in different languages. Since 
1893 it issues jointly with a similar society in | 
Saxony a monthly, Volksgesundheit. 
The society has established branches 
in the different provinces, and aims at 
reaching the different nationalities. 
The total abstinence society of the Slovenes, for 
instance, has 250 members. The Austrian Women 
Abstinence Society has succeeded in establishing 
a temperance library in Vienna and opening a 
temperance restaurant in 1905. A significant 
feature of the movement in Austria is the high 
scientific character of its leaders; some of the 
foremost physicians, e. g., Dr. Péch, Dr. Miller, 
Dr. Frohlich, and Dr. Wlassak, of Vienna, being 
among them. Hungary has a similar society. The 
delegation from Austria-Hungary at the con- 
gress in Stockholm (1907) numbered 75. 

The first Belgian temperance society was or- 
ganized about 1850 at Brussels. In 1879 the 
Association belge contre l’abus des boissons alcoo- 
liques was founded. It took the title of Ligue 
patriotique contre l’alcoolisme in 1884. The first 
abstinence organization was formed 
in 1866 at Saint-Trond. In 1889 a 
society among small children and 
school children was formed. In 
1890 the government voted an annual appropria- 
tion of 65,000 frances for controlling alcoholism. 
The Ligue had (1903) 27 branches with 3,000 
members and 2,550 adherents. The branches 
are scattered over all parts of the kingdom among 
both the French and Flemish people; it has sec- 
tions for women nearly in every branch. In 1905 
the ‘‘ Sociétés Scolaires de Tempérance ’’ were rep- 
resented in 2,318 communes, 3,208 schools, with 
65,151 members in primary schools—out of a to- 
tal 113,714 boys; 1,068 schools for older boys had 
a membership of 27,876. The total number of 
boys who have taken the pledge since the in- 
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auguration of the society is 333,657. The re- 
markable fact about the temperance societies 
among school children is their being subsidized 
by the communes to the extent of 3,333 francs. 
In a number of departments sections for girls 
have been formed. In 1905 they numbered 272 
in primary schools, with 8,781 girls, and 37 in 
schools for older girls, with 1,286 members. There 
were, moreover, 164 sections for girls who had 
graduated, with 8,786 members. There are other 
organizations for minors—r18 in -all, with 672 
branches and 54,967 abstinent members of four- 
teen years or under. They are subsidized by the 
government to the extent of nearly 72,000 francs. 

This is certainly a creditable showing and has 
received much governmental isupport, with 
marked results. 


TaBLE SHOWING CONSUMPTION OF BEER, WINE, AND AL- 
COHOL PER INHABITANT 


: Alcohol 
YEAR Beer in (50 per cent) | Wine in liters 
liters sas 

in liters 
THSO css ats bests: 169 9.21 Sa7k 
Pes Sanne a 162 9.25 3.30 
OU iota aicky staiajejsenee) ¢ 179 9.29 3-54 
ESOS a iadern ska ie 192 10.56 4.12 
BQO abies iol-a)p) «04 221 9-37 4.65 
MOR Gite sis es 219 5.84 4.32 


A national congress was held in Paris (Sept., 
1903) for the discussion of means and ways to 
obviate the danger arising to the nation from in- 
temperance. The congress advocated 
temperance rather than abstinence. 
It favored the school as an agent in 
behalf of temperance by means of in- 
struction on the effects of alcohol, and recom- 
mended that the government monopolize the sale 
of intoxicants in order to suppress the low taverns 
(cabarets), and in general regulate the traffic. 

There was great need of such a congress, since 
France leads the list in the annual per-capita 
consumption of absolute alcohol with 3.72 gallons. 

There are a number of temperance societies; 
the leader is, however, the Ligue Nationale contre 
l’alcoolisme, formerly called Société Frangaise de 
Tempérance. It was founded in 1872. This 
society is tacitly acknowledged as a clearing- 
house on questions pertaining to the sale and con- 
sumption of liquorin France. It is a temperance 
organization, not a teetotal; but welcomes all the 
various means for restricting the sale and dimin- 
ishing the consumption of liquor; its principal in- 
fluence is on legislation. The Ligue holds con- 
ferences, prints and spreads literature, and issues 
an excellent monthly which keeps in touch with 
all questions and problems in its domain. The 
Union Frangaise antialcoolique has about 1,500 
local societies, chiefly in primary schools, with the 
motto: ‘‘Prohibition of distilled liquors.’’ The 
Association dela Jeunesse tempérante has inscribed 
the salvation of children from the effects of 
alcohol on its banner, and has grown from 200 
‘‘adherents’’ in 1896—the year of its foundation 
—to 2,000 in 1904. It holds conferences in 
schools, establishes local societies, and issues a 
monthly, La Jeunesse. The Ligue antialcoolique 
dates since 1896, and is chiefly concerned with 
the establishment of asylums for inebriates, and 
with the diffusion of knowledge on the effects of 
alcohol. Its paper, La Prospérité, stands for tee- 
totalism. By its efforts a total abstinence soci- 
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ety was organized among railway employees in 
I9ol. 

The Croix Bleue draws its members chiefly 
from the Protestants of France, while the Croix 
Blanche endeavors to interest the Roman clergy 
in the cause of temperance. Through the co- 
operation of these various societies the govern- 
ment has been induced to prohibit the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in French military canteens. 

In both chambers groups have been formed 
with a view to secure the enactment of existing, 
and the promotion of new, legislation. 

In the meanwhile the private temperance so- 
cieties are doing what they can in the way of 
creating diversions and preventing temptation 
by the establishment of restaurants free from 
alcohol, e. g., in Versailles, Bordeaux, Paris (the 
latter since 1898). The interest in the temper- 
ance movement is also shown by the fact that 
France had eighteen representatives at Stock- 
holm in 1907. 

Finland is ripe for prohibition; the Diet has 
passed a law, but the czar has refused to give his 
consent. 

Italy has a per-capita consumption of 2.40 gal- 
lons of absolute alcohol. Drinking is, however, 
on the decrease. 

Table showing consumption of alcohol per head 
in gallons: 


YEAR Wine | Spirits YEAR Wine | Spirits 
TSbOtceraees 27.060 | 0.317 TSQ Aire nee 16.94 | 0.275 
TEGO ss eer 20.90 | 0.315 1897s 2, 16.72 | 0.264 


There is a temperance society which sent four delegates to 
Stockholm. 


The drinking of vodka or brandy is a national 
evil in Russia, which forced the government to 
take action in 1894. A committee was appointed 
by the czar to investigate the drink 
evil and propose remedies. When 
the report was received an ukase was 
published to the effect that, begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1895, the manufacture and sale of 
vodka and beer would be under the supervision 
of an imperial committee. There was thus a 
government monopoly created at one stroke. 
The distillers and brewers are watched very 
closely as tothe amount and quality of their 
product. A rigid examination is made, and the 
output turned over to the government, which 
dispenses it through its own salaried agents who 
are not supposed to have any interest in the 
quantity sold. 

The general committee, consisting of men 
from the best families and high officials, was, 
furthermore, authorized to create subcommittees 
in every province of Russia; these again had the 
power to enlist cooperators who are voluntary 
workers and do most of the active work. There 
were 25,000 cooperators in 1900, working in con- 
junction with forty-five departmental com- 
mittees. Each of the latter receives about 50,000 
rubles per annum for the purpose of establishing 
hospitals for inebriates, assisting voluntary tem- 
perance societies, spreading knowledge, and 
creating diversions. In 1898 the forty-five com- 
mittees had established 1,713 tea-houses and res- 
taurants, 744 lecture halls and libraries, 501 con- 
cert halls, 91 popular theaters; arranged 4,658 
conferences; staged 602 plays; and managed 445 
grand popular fétes in the open air. The govern- 
ment further assists the temperance cause by 
making the saloons as unattractive as possible. 


Russia 
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The contributions of the government to the de- 
partmental committees have increased from 
about 200,000 rubles in 1895 to 1,797,200 in 1899 
and 2,711,000, or $1,500,000, in 1900. 


The effect of these measures is said to be wholesome; drunk- 
enness in Warsaw, for instance, having decreased 20 per cent 
from 1895 to 1900. The government sold in 1898 about $125,- 
000,000 worth of vodka and beer at a profit of $15,000,000. 
The gain in sobriety, fewer arrests, safety of life and property, 
is estimated by hundreds of millions. : 

There is, however, another side to the picture. The De- 
fender, New York, reports Aug. 1, 1907, that a member of the 
Octobrist Party of the late Duma, M. D. Chelysheff, has stated 
that the dispensary system was demoralizing the Russian 
peasantry by giving 40 per cent alcohol instead of the weaker 
stuff of the former tavern-keeper; that the government at 
first put every obstacle in the way of the voluntary temper- 
ance movements, and forbade the clergy to join them; that it 
took over the sale of liquor only because of the revenue, and 
has placed dispensaries where the peasants objected to them. 
This contention seems to be supported by the revenue from 
the sale of liquor: 117,919,678 rubles in 1900; 169,143,000 in 
1901; 462,808,000 in 1902; Sap 304 be in 1905; 568,436,000 
in 1906. This increase in revenue has, however, two other 
explanations: The gradual replacing of private saloons by 
dispensaries, and the higher price charged for liquor as a war 
tax during that period. The revenue for 1906 is nearly 41,- 
000,000 rubles lower than for 1905, showing that the govern- 
ment intends to assist temperance. If it is alleged, moreover, 
that ‘‘the Russian peasant drinks only to get drunk”’ and that 
the government has helped this unholy desire by its very hon- 
esty in giving 40 per cent alcohol compared with the weak stuff 
of the saloon-keepers, one should remember that it takes more 
drinks of weak stuff and, consequently, more money to get 
drunk than on a better quality at the same price. The case 
of Warsaw with its decrease of 20 per cent drunkenness in 
five years speaks well for the system, altho no one claims per- 
fection for it, or can refuse to decry the drink evil in Russia. 


Spain was up to 1860 a sober country; but has 
since been drinking more spirits, owing to the 
adulteration of wines. Its per-capita consump- 
tion of absolute alcohol is 2.42 gal- 
lons annually. Lately the wide- 
spread intemperance has _ caused 
alarm, and serious notice is being 
taken of its deleterious effects. The new queen, 
herself an abstainer, is said to be interested in a 
reformatory movement. ' 

Switzerland has both temperance and absti- 
nence organizations. The Blue Cross Society was 
introduced in 1877, and is a strong 
organization with an increasing mem- 
bership. Dr. Farelis the most prom- 
inent temperance worker, particu- 
larly among the French Swiss. 

Sweden and Norway are still satisfied with the 
Company or Gothenburg system. It is favored 
by the temperance people and abhorred by the 
total abstainers. The former point to the fact 
that the sale and consumption of alcoholic bev- 
erages is decreasing all over the kingdom, and 
that Gothenburg, for instance, had, in 1907, the 
same number of saloons with 150,000 population 
as in 1870 with 50,000; they also refer to the 
small number of arrests for drunkenness in the 
rural districts, 1.5 per 1,000 population. The 
teetotalers point to the 37 arrests per 1,000 for 
drunkenness in the urban boroughs, and claim 
that the growth of their societies with a profest 
membership of over 400,000 in 1907—besides the 
numerous unenrolled abstainers—is responsible 
for the reduction of the per-capita and total con- 
sumption, while the law has not stopt or even re- 
duced drinking among the non-abstainers. (See 
NORWEGIAN COMPANY SysTEM.) The per-capita 
consumption of absolute alcohol in Sweden is 1.08 
gallons and in Norway only 0.54, the lowest of 
any civilized country, being smaller by o.17 than 
that of Canada. 

Smaller countries, e. g., Denmark, Holland, are 
also beginning to be interested in temperance; the 
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former having an active society. Denmark, for 
instance, has a number of local temperance 
societies; and the Danish branch of the Good 
The gov- 
ernment grants financial assistance for the carry- 
ing on of temperance propaganda; and private 
enterprise provides coffee-houses, etc., to promote 
the cause. 

An item of importance in the temperance 
movement is the attitude of the secular press. 
Time was not so very long ago when the abstainers 
and Prohibitionists served as a butt 
of ridicule to daily and comic papers. 
This attitude has changed materially 
to one of sympathy in the better 
class of secular dailies, weeklies, and monthlies, 
altho the large revenue derived from the ad- 
vertisements of liquor interests still holds many 
of them in bondage. Many papers, however, re- 
fuse these advertisements. Sweden, for instance, 
has forty prohibition papers out of 250; and 
seventy other journals refused advertisements of 
intoxicants. In the United States five of the best 
magazines notified the brewers and distillers in 
1907 that their contracts would not be renewed 
for liquor advertising in any form. All of the 700 
papers in the State of Kansas are said to have 
taken the same action some years ago. The re- 
ligious press stands, of course, for temperance, 
and many papers favor abstinence. The number 
of prohibition papers is ever increasing in all 
English-speaking countries. 

How completely the attitude toward alcohol 
has changed may be inferred from the fact that in 
the spring of 1907 a manifesto, signed by fifteen 
leading payee: of Great Britain, was published 


The Press 


in the Lancet, defending themselves for the pre- 
scription of alcohol under certain con- 
Ganelnsiona ditions, and claiming that the mod- 


erate use of alcohol was beneficial 
to adults while maintaining that its 
abuse was injurious. The manifesto was severely 
criticized in several secular papers, and a counter 
manifesto published by the ‘‘ British Medical 
Temperance Association,’’ signed by J. J. Ridge, 
its honorary secretary. In America an answer 
was prepared by the secretary of the National 
Temperance Society, and given out for publica- 
tion to a newspaper syndicate, said to represent 
several hundred secular dailies and weeklies with 
5,000,000 readers—apart from the prohibition and 
religious journals which published it entire or in 
part. 

The life-insurance companies, too, have become 
interested in the question of temperance, and 
some American and British companies give fa- 
vorable terms to total abstainers, while several 
companies with lower terms have been established 
for teetotalers both in England and the U. S. 

How wide the movement against alcohol has 
spread became evident at the “ International 
Congress against Alcoholism ’”’ in Stockholm, July 
28 to Aug. 3, 1907. Among its delegates were: 2 
Rumanians, 2 Servians, 4 Italians, 7 Belgians, 14 
Norwegians, 16 Americans, 18 Frenchmen, 19 
Russians, 21 Dutchmen, 25 Britons, 31 Swiss, 75 
Austrians and Hungarians, 150 Germans. 

The enormity of the problem may be gleaned 
from the fact that in the U. S. a capital of $269,- 
270,249 Was invested in 1896 in the liquor traffic 
with about 41,500 people employed. This had 
increased to the enormous sum of $415,000,000 in 
1907. Legal regulation and prohibition have 
done much; religious and moral influences are 
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doing more; scientific and medical teaching are 
just beginning to exert a powerful influence. The 
most effective aid to temperance, if not to ab- 
stinence, is, however, the constant refinement of 
feeling and the creation of a public opinion 
through education. Where customs, physical 
grossness, low tone of morality, demand and 
favor drinking—no law will prevail. Even the 
religious convert will frequently backslide, unless 
his social atmosphere is changed. The only per- 
manent and constantly growing force against in- 
temperance is the refinement of our personal 
feelings, of our social judgments, and of our moral 
and esthetic ideas. Rupo.tpH M. BINDER. 


REFERENCES: ences Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell, The 
Temperance Problem and Soctal Reform (1900); Der Alko- 
holismus, Heft 2, 1906; Mdssigkeits-Blatter, 1904, 1905, 
and, 1906, Rumdschau in der Alkoholfrage; Exposition 
d'Economie et l’Hygitne sociales ou Palais de la Femme, 
Exposition in Paris, 1905; The Alliance News and Tem- 

erance Reformer (a British weekly); The New Voice; 
iquor Habit in Russia, Outlook (N. Y.), July 13, 1901; 
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TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION BOARD, THE 
SCOTTISH: Organized 1901 with the object of 
uniting all sections of the country in an endeavor 
to obtain further legislation on the lines of Lord 
Peel’s Report (it being understood that support 
of the board by societies and individuals does not 
necessarily invelve unqualified approval and in- 
dorsement of every statement and recommenda- 
tion contained in that report), and also to strive 
to secure the effective administration of the li- 
censing laws. 

The board has avoided identifying itself with 
any political party; its aim is to be non-sectional 
and representative of all who have the welfare of 
Scotland at heart. And to all such, of whatever 
party, it appeals for support. The Rt. Hon. Vis- 
count Peel is the president. The secretaries are 
G. F. Barbour and T. Nicol, 41, Melville Street, 
Edinburgh. 


TEMPLE, WILLIAM: English economist; 
born London, 1628. Entering the diplomatic 
service, he represented England at the court of 
Brussels and in Holland. He sat in Parliament 
one year, but in 1680 retired from public life. 
Died in 1699. He wrote, among other books, 
“Observations upon the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands”’ and an ‘“‘ Essay on the Trade of 
Ireland,’ in which, says Ingram, he mingled just 
views and mercantilist prejudices. 


TENEMENTS (for statistics, see Homes, Own- 
ERSHIP OF; also OVERCROWDING. For meth- 
ods of relief, see Housinc; MunicrpaL Housine; 
GARDEN CITIES, etc.): In this article we consider 
only tenements proper, in the sense of large build- 
ings occupied mainly by families of the working 
or poorer classes. We consider New York City 
mainly because here the tenement presents the 
distinctive housing problem. In most other 
American cities, like Chicago and Philadelphia, 
while there is overcrowding with its attendant 
evils, the working classes and even the very poor 
occupy small houses rather than tenements. 
Boston has some of the worst tenements in the 
United States, but they are few in number com- 
pared with those in New York. Cincinnati, 
after New York and Boston, has the third worst 
tenements. (See OVERCROWDING.) 

In Great Britain the housing question gener- 
ally is also one of small houses rather than of 
tenements. 
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On the Continent most of the larger cities and 
Berlin especially have large barracks or tene- 
ments, but, generally speaking, they are neither 
so crowded nor so ill kept as in New York. In 
New York City the problem is undoubtedly at its 
worst. (See OVERCROWDING.) 

The tenements are generally of five or even 
six and seven stories, built usually on lots of 25x 
roo feet, and with three or four families on each 
floor. Many of them are double-deckers, with 
100 to 150 persons to a house. Rents are from 
$12 to $18 per month for four rooms, too often 
mere bed closets, opening on a narrow shaft and 
generally almost totally dark. In the public hall- 
way opposite the stairs two water-closets often 
serve fifteen or twenty families. 

Conditions, however, are improving. In 1895 
a Tenement-House Commission was appointed, 
and as a result of their report and of further agi- 
tation an important Tenement-House Act has 
been passed, and repeatedly improved and 
amended, and enforced by a Tenement-House 
Department. The law now requires each apart- 
ment in the new tenements to have a toilet room, 
determines the proportion of the lot which can 
be built upon, the minimum amount of cubic and 
floor space per family, the position of fire-escapes, 
forbidding the keeping of animals on the premises, 
etc. Much has been accomplished. In two 
years, according to the report of the department 
(1906), 14,000 houses have been supplied with 
fire-escapes, and 9,000 wood floors of old fire- 
escapes replaced with iron; 28,000 accumulations 
of filth and rubbish have been removed from 
halls, cellars, or yards; 26,000 defective plumbing 
pipes repaired or replaced; 4,000 dark interiors 
have been given light and ventilation; 2,000 
school sinks and privies have been removed. Yet 
vast evils remain. In 1904 362,000 dark interior 
rooms were reported. Jan. 1, 1906, there were 
still 357,000 such rooms. In the first quarter of 
1906 1,031 rooms were provided with windows, 
at which rate it would take eighty-six years to 
change all the dark rooms. The department has 
to supervise 85,000 completed tenements, while 
in 1905 nearly 6,000 plans were filed for new tene- 
ments. 

REFERENCE: See Housinc. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES AND WORKERS: 
Textile industries in the United States employ a 
larger number of workers than any other branch 
of manufacturing, and in capital invested they 
are only exceeded by the iron and steel indus- 
tries. In 1860 the capital invested in them was 
$150,080,852; in 1890, $739,973,661; in 1905 it 
was $1,744,169,234. (For statistics, see MANU- 
FACTURING). In value of product these indus- 
tries stand third, food products being first and 
iron and steel products second. The conditions 
of the operatives in the industries are, however, 
relatively low, owing to the presence among them 
of a large population of unskilled female labor. 
There were employed in these industries in 1905 
492,161 men sixteen years or over, and 582,630 
women sixteen years and over, with 81,514 chil- 
dren under sixteen, a proportion and number of 
women and children not approached in any other 
branch of manufacturing. 

On this account largely wages are low, espe- 
cially in the South. (See WaGes.) In 1905 the 
Southern cotton-mills produced 2,346,652 bales, 
the Northern 2,203,406. Organizations in the tex- 
tile trade began early and have played an impor- 
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tant part in the labor movement of the U. S., yet 
developed strong local bodies rather than national 
organizations. The Spinners’ Union at Fall River, 
at times, at least, has been among the strongest 
unions in the country. A general International 
Union of Textile Workers, to include all except 
the spinners, was formed in 1881, but did not 
develop except in the South, the New England 
operatives mainly having unions of their own. 
In 1905 it had 10,000 members (15,000 in 1903). 
The National Spinners’ Association of America, 
formed in 1858, was reorganized in 1889, since 
when it has been steadily successful. 

In Great Britain the textile industries are if 
anything still more important. (See Corron.) 
In 1905 the exports of cotton yarn were £10,- 
317,000 (Germany, £1,703,000; France, £750,- 
000); of cotton piece goods, £70,817,000 (Ger- 
many, £13,208,000; U.S., £6,000,000; France, 
#,10,562,000); woolen and worsted yarn, £4,244,- 
ooo (Germany, £3,176,000; France, £1,490,000) ; 
woolen and worsted manufactures, £19,619,000 
(Germany, £14,076,000; France, £7,361,000; 
U. S., £419,000); jute yarn and manufactures, 
$2,680,000 (France, £562,000); linen yarn and 
manufactures, £6,340,000 (France, 1904, £1,681,- 
000). (See WaceEs.) The main English textile 
labor organizations are the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Operative Cotton Spinners, organized 
in 1870, with (1904) 18,534 members, and several 
federations, the United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Association (1883), representing 103,181 mem- 
bers; the Amalgamated Association of Card and 
Blowing-room Operatives (1886), with 22,420 
members, and the North Counties Amalgamated 
Association of Weavers (1884), with 80,920 mem- 
bers. An International Textile Congress has been 
formed, the congress of 1905, representing 349,165 
members, of which 220,515 were English and 
60,000 German. 


THEATE, CH., L.J.: Chief of the Bureau of 
Labor in Belgium, and publicist; born in Liége, 
1866. He was Brarsted; in his native city, and 
visited the university there, receiving the degree 
of Doctor Juris in 1887. He practised law for a 
while at the court of appeals. In 1897 he was 
called to his present position. He is in favor of 
State interference, but with as little infringement 
of individual liberty as possible. He is author 
of commentaries on several Belgian laws; ‘‘Lois 
sur les Réglements d’Atelier’’; ‘‘Lois sur les 
Unions Professionelles’’; ‘‘Lois sur les Accidents 
du Travail’’; also a number of others along similar 
lines. Address: Boulevard Militaire, 166, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 


THOMAS, JOHN LLOYD: Publicist and man- 
ager of the ‘‘ Mills Hotels and Model Dwellings’’; 
born at Witton Park, England, April 22, 1857; 
educated at Darlington, England, and Utica, 
N.Y. Entered journalism and has written much 
for New York journals and the American -Press 
Association; was editor The Constitution, New 
York, 1890-96; has lectured on social questions 
in United States, Canada, and Great Britain. 
He was secretary National Prohibition Party 
and National Constitutional League for several 
years, and has traveled in Europe, studying the 
subject of model dwellings and similar movements 
for the benefit of working men. He is the author 
of many pamphlets and magazine articles on 
municipal and school questions. Address: 161 
West Thirty-sixth Street, New York. 
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THOMPSON, ROBERT ELLIS: Economist; 
born near Lurgan, in the north of Ireland, in 1844; 
emigrated to America with his parents in 1857. 
Graduating at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1865, he received the degree of M.A. in 1868, and 
was chosen instructor in the university in that 
year, and professor of social science in 1871, and 
transferred to the professorship of history and 
English literature in 1881. In 1892 he was elect- 
ed professor of history and literature in the 
Wagner Institute of Science. He has lectured on 
protective tariffs in various universities. Pro- 
fessor Thompson edited the American Presby- 
terian (1866-70); the Penn Monthly saSper Sr): 
the American (1880-91) ; the Sunday School Times 
(1891); also the first two volumes of the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, He belongs to the economic 
school of Henry C. Carey. In 1894 was appointed 
to the position he still holds—the presidency of 
the great Central High School of Philadelphia. 
Author: ‘‘Social Science and Natural Economy” 
(1875); ‘‘Elements of Political Economy ’”’ (1882) ; 
‘Protection to Home Industry’’ (1886); ‘‘The 
Divine Order of Human Society’’ (1892). ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church” (1895); ‘‘ The 
Hand of God in American History’ (1902); 
‘‘Nature, the Minor of Grace”’ (1907). Address: 
West Rex Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 


THOREAU, HENRY DAVID: Transcendental- 
ist; born Concord, Mass., 1817. In 1837 he grad- 
uated at Harvard College and returned to Con- 
cord as a private tutor and a school-teacher. He 
became intimate with Emerson, at times an in- 
mate of his home; he was soon a characteristic 
member of the new transcendental school. He 
supported himself by teaching school, by pencil- 
making, surveying, carpentering, and paintiug, 
making every year pedestrian excursions through 
the woods of New Hampshire. Eccentric in his 
dress, manners, and mode of life; it is said (tho it 
is also denied) he never went to church, never 
voted, and never paid a tax to the state. In 
1845 he built for himself a wooden hut in the 
woods by Walden Pond, and continued to live 
there—a cultured hermit—for two and a half 
years. After 1849 he lived at home with his 
parents and sister in Concord. In 1859 he be- 
came acquainted with John Brown, and was so 
influenced by him as to devote his life to the anti- 
slavery movement. He combined high culture 
with the quick instincts, discernment, and love of 
nature of an Indian; a scornful enemy of every 
custom not based upon nature, reason, and mo- 
rality. Died in 1862. He kept a voluminous 
journal and wrote many essays, from which large 
selections have since been published. Author: 
““A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers”’ 
(1849); ‘‘Walden”’ (1854); ‘‘Cape Cod” (186s), 
etc. 


THORNE, WILLIAM JAMES: Member British 
Parliament, of Labor Party for West Ham, 
South; born in 1857 at Birmingham; he lost his 
father at seven and had to go to work with a 
roper; a year later he worked in a brick-field, and 
tried different trades, but finally became an 
efficient stoker in the retort house on the drawing 
and charging machine. As a consequence of a 
strike he lost his work, and tramped to London, 
where he worked for a gas company. In 1889 he 
founded the National Union of Gas Workers and 
General Laborers, and has been its secretary ever 
since. He has been on the Trade-Union Parlia- 
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mentary Committee for eleven years, and attend- 
ed three international congresses. At West Ham 
he is a member of the town council, and was 
deputy-mayor in 1898. His constituency con- 
sists of various societies of working men, chiefly 
Social Democratic Federation men. Elected to 
Parliament in 1906. Address: 1 Lawrence Road, 
Upton Park, E. London, England. 


THORNTON, WILLIAM THOMAS: Writer; 
born Burnham, England, 1813; educated at the 
Moravian settlement at Ockbrook, near Derby. 
Secretary to the British Consul-General at Con- 
stantinople, 1830-35; clerk in the India House, 
London, 1835-58; secretary for public works in 
the India Office till his death in 1880. Author: 
““Over-Population and its Remedy” (1845); ‘‘On 
Labor: its Rightful Dues and Wrongful Claims, its 
Actual Present and Possible Future.” 


THRIFT has been recently called ‘‘an eclipsed 
virtue.’”’ It is, perhaps, by many to-day too 
much condemned, as it was once by most too 
much praised. In the period when an unbal- 
anced and doctrinaire individualism prevailed in 
economic thought, the only true help was thought 
to be self-help. The only abiding way to help 
the poor was to teach them to help themselves. 
Under this belief the virtue of thrift was contin- 
ually exalted by those anxious to remedy poverty. 
It was shown how, on exactly the same incomes, 
thrifty persons could manage to get along in 
comparative comfort, while those without thrift 
could not get along at all. The inference was 
that the only way to enable the poor to prosper 
was to teach them to be thrifty. ‘‘A penny 
saved is a penny earned’’; ‘‘Frugality is a vast 
revenue’’—these were the lessons taught. It 
was shown how wise and prudent it was to save 
and stint, and then invest one’s small savings, 
and so gradually acquire a competence, or at least 
provision for old age ora rainy day. Penny sa- 
vings-banks, post-office savings-banks, various 
provident institutions were founded to encourage 
thrift. 

On the other hand, extreme Socialists and 
trade-unionists have been wont to condemn 
thrift. Many Socialists argue that the laborer 
under competition can only get a living, and 
that if by thrift he is enabled to live cheaper, he 
will simply be enabled to work for lower wages. 
Trade-unionists put the same view usually thus: 
‘‘Wages depend on the standard of living. The 
laborer gets, as in all cases of value, just what it 
costs to produce him. Cheap laborers make low 
wages. As thrift means cheap living, it is an evil 
to the laborers as a class, tho it may enable one 
who practises it to get the advantage of his fel- 
lows.” 

Mr. Hyndman, before the British Labor Com- 
mission, argued that to accumulate money in any 
way is to accumulate orders on other men’s 
labors, and not to benefit the class who so save. 
All thrift on the part of the working classes, he 
held, by making them small capitalists, and in- 
tensifying competition, increases the evil (‘‘Min- 
utes of Evidence Digest,’ p. 23). According to 
Mr. Bax: ‘‘To the Socialist labor is an evil to 
be minimized to the utmost. The man who 
works at his trade or avocation more than neces- 
sity compels him, or who accumulates more than 
he can enjoy, is not a hero, but a fool” (‘‘The 
Religion of Socialism,” p. 94). According to 
John Burns, before the Trade-Union Congress at 
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Norwich, ‘“‘Thrift was invented by capitalistic 
pees to beguile fools to destruction’’ (Report, 
P- 55). 

The balanced view between these extremes 
of praising thrift as the one thing needful to 
prosperity and of condemning it as an evil, is to 
show that there is truth on both sides. Self- 
help is not the only necessary help. Coopera- 
tion is necessary. Thrifty, competing individ- 
uals may lower their wages by thrift; but thrifty 
cooperation or socialism will not lower wages, and 
yet will save much for the individual and the com- 
munity. The rich as a class are much more thrifty 
than the poor. Waste is never wise. The need 
is for a thrifty cooperative community. 


THUNEN, JOHANN HEINRICH VON: Polit- 
ical economist; born 1783, the son of a landed 
proprietor, and became himself the owner of a 
large estate near Rostock. Political economy 
was his favorite study; in 1826 he published the 
first volume of his ‘‘Der Isolirte Staat.’’ It is 
still a matter of debate how far Von Thiinen was 
a Socialist, but many of the opinions to which he 
gives expression are of a decidedly socialistic 
nature. Von Thiinen’s inquiries led to the con- 
clusion that the wages of a laborer only cover 
the cost of his maintenance, and the interest on 
the capital employed in his bringing up; for his 
labor, his exertion, he receives nothing but his 
life—i. e., his necessary subsistence. Von Thii- 
nen thinks that the only way to raise the wages 
of labor is to increase the cost of bringing up the 
laborer, and thus he advocates the better educa- 
tion and training of the workman’s children, the 
ope cost being regarded as an indispensable 
need. , 


TILLETT, BENJAMIN, was born at Lower 
Easton, Bristol, England, in 1860. As a boy he 
had to shift for himself, and roughed it in coal- 
pits and brick-yards until fourteen, when he 
went to sea. He spent three years in the mer- 
chant service and two years in the navy. By 
obtaining employment as a tea cooper he was 
brought into direct contact with dock and wharf 
work, and experienced the evils of irregular em- 
ployment. In 1887 he was one of the most active 
in organizing the Tea Coopers’ and General 
Laborers’ Association, and later in organizing 
the London dockers. (See Dockers’ STRIKE.) 
Mr. Tillett was elected and has since been general 
secretary of the Dockers’ Union. He is a ‘‘pro- 
gressive’’ trade-unionist, has been nominated for 
Parliament by the Independent Labor Party, 
and has been chosen an alderman of the London 
County Council. Address: 425, Mile End Road, 
London, E. 


TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS CHARLES HENRI 
CHEREL DE: Jurist, author; born Verneuil, 
France, 1805. He studied law and became an 
assistant magistrate. In 1831 he was commis- 
sioned to investigate the penitentiary system of 
the United States. In 1835 he published his fa- 
mous ‘‘ De la Démocratie en Amérique.”’ In 1848 
he was elected to the Constituent Assembly. In 
1849 Minister of Foreign Affairs for four months. 
In 1856 he published his ‘‘L’Ancien Régime et 
la Révolution.”’ He died at Cannes in 1850. 
An opponent of democracy, he foretold its growth 
in the world, and became one of its first histo- 
rians. We give two typical quotations from his 
book. 
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“Democracy,”’ says De Tocqueville, in a remarkable pas- 
sage (vol. ii., chap. xx.), ‘is favorable to the growth of manu- 
factures. . . . Manufactures may possibly, in their turn, 
bring men back to aristocracy. . . . In proportion as the 
principle of the division of labor is more ex- 
tensively applied the workman becomes more 
weak, more narrow-minded and dependent. 
The art advances; the artizan recedes. On 
the other hand, in proportion as it becomes 
more manifest that the production of manu- 
factures is by so much the more cheaper and 
better as the manufacture is larger and the amount of capital 
employed more considerable, wealthy and educated men 
come forward to embark in manufactures. . . . In a short 
time the one will require nothing but physical strength with- 
out intelligence; the other stands in need of science and al- 
most of genius to secure success. This man resembles more 
and more the administrator of a vast empire—that man a 
brute. . . . Hence it would appear, on searching to the 
bottom, that aristocracy should naturally spring out of the 
bosom of democracy. . . . The manufacturing democracy 
of our age first impoverishes and debases the men who serve 
it and then abandons them to be supported by the charity 
of the public. This is a natural consequence of what has 
been said before. Between the workman and the master there 
are frequent relations, but no real relationship. I am of 
opinion, upon the whole, that the manufacturing aristocracy 
which is growing up under our eyes is one of the harshest 
which ever existed in the world; but at the same time it is one 
of the most confined and least dangerous. Nevertheless, 
the friends of democracy should keep their eyes anxiously 
fixt in this direction, for if ever a permanent unequality of 
conditions and aristocracy again penetrate into the world, it 
may be predicted that this is the channel by which they 
will enter.” 

De Tocqueville’s final conclusions as to the effect of de- 
mocracy upon social conditions in America is strange reading 
to-day. He says, in part, ‘‘great wealth tends to disappear, 
the number of small fortunes to increase; desires and gratifi- 
cations are multiplied, but extraordinary prosperity and 
irremediable penury are alike unknown. The sentiment of 
ambition is universal, but the scope of ambition is seldom 
vast. Each individual stands apart in solitary weakness, but 
society at large is active, provident, and poweriul; the per- 
formances of private persons are insignificant; those of the 
State immense. There is little energy of character, but 
manners are mild and laws humane. If there be few in- 
stances of exalted heroism or of virtues of the highest, bright- 
est, and purest temper, men’s habits are regular, violence is 
rare, and cruelty almost unknown.,”’ 


Industrial 
Servitude 


TOLMAN, WILLIAM HOWE: Director of 
the American Museum of Safety Devices and 
Industrial Hygiene; born 1861 at Pawtucket, 
R. I.; educated at Brown University (1882); 
took postgraduate work in history and politics 
at Johns Hopkins University; was for three years 
general agent of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor, secretary of 
the Improved Housing Council, director of the 
League for Social Service and of the American 
Institute for Social Service (q. v.), and since 
1907 Of the American Museum of Safety De- 
vices. He has been especially active in promoting 
exhibits in social economy at various international 
expositions: Paris 1900, St. Louis 1904, Liége 
1905, Milan 1906, Paris 1907, has represented the 
United States Government at them, has been a 
member of the International Jury at each, and 
received numerous awards and decorations, in- 
cluding that of Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur, 
the Order of Leopold, and the Prussian Crown, 
third-class. Author: ‘‘History of Higher Edu- 
cation in Rhode Island,” 1891; ‘Municipal 
Reform Movements in the U. S.,’’ 1894; ‘‘Hand- 
book of Sociological Reference for New York 
City,” 1894; ‘‘Public Baths and Comfort Sta- 
tions,” 1897, and of numerous essays on indus- 
trial betterment. Address: 231-241 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


TOLSTOY, COUNT LEO: Russian author, 
social reformer; born 1828. at Yasnaia Poliana, 
a village and estate belonging to his mother’s 
family, and situated near the city of Toula, in 
Russia. His family has been intimately  asso- 
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ciated with the history of Russia for two cen- 
turies, and ranks among the higher nobility. He 
studied at the University of Kazan, and in 1851 
took a commission in the Army of the Caucasus, 
seeing active service there, and later taking part 
in the defense of Sebastopol. About this period 
he published his first novels, including “‘Child- 
hood, Boyhood, Youth,” ‘‘ The Cossacks,’’ and 
“‘Sebastopol.’’ At the close of the Crimean War 
he made St. Petersburg his home, and became a 
distinguished member of the literary society there. 
He traveled extensively abroad, and on his re- 
turn settled upon his native estate, became a jus- 
tice of the peace, and applied himself to the or- 
ganization and management of schools for the 
peasants, now released from serfdom; he also 
edited a paper devoted to popular education. 
After further travel he married, at the age of 
thirty-four, and made Yasnaia Poliana his per- 
manent home. For fifteen years he wrote his 
novels there, separated almost completely from 
society, and there his large family were born and 
brought up. During these years he composed 
his two greatest works, ‘‘War and Peace”’ and 
‘“Anna Karénina.”’ 

At the expiration of this period, and about 
the year 1877, Tolstoy became imprest with the 
emptiness of his literary pursuits, and began to 
ask himself what the meaning of life really was. 

Making a careful study of the four Gospels, 
here at last he succeeded in satisfying himself. 
He says (‘‘ What I Believe,” also called ‘‘My Re- 
ligion,”’ p. 10): 

The text that gave me the key to the truth was St. Matt. 
5:39, ‘‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you that ye resist not 
evil.’’. The simple meaning of these words suddenly flashed 
full upon me; I accepted the fact that Christ meant exactly 
what He said, and then, tho I had found nothing new, all that 


had hitherto obscured the truth cleared away, and the truth 
itself arose before me in all its solemn importance. 


In his book ‘‘Life,’’ Count Tolstoy gives sys- 
tematic form to the theory of life which he de- 
duced from the Gospels. He maintains that 
man should renounce the individual aims of his 
life and devote his life in love to his fellow 
creatures, thus finding his life in doing God’s 
will—that is, in doing unto others as he would 
have others do unto him, and abstaining entirely 
from violence. He who enters upon such a life 
is really born again, for him there is no death. 
In ‘‘What to Do,” ‘‘The Kingdom of God is 
Within You,” he shows the conclusions to which 
his beliefs have brought him. He holds that war, 
government, private property are to be con- 
demned as involving the use of force; that all 
men should engage in manual labor; that they 
should avoid luxury; that all should have an 
equal right in the land; that money is an evil 

thing, its bears end being me en- 

sas slavement of the people, and that a 

Hin Views life of complete chastity is the ideal 

toward which men should tend. 
His system is thus seen to be a combination of 
the philosophy of St. John with the ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount literally applied. 

The ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata,’’ a novel intended to 
show the author’s rigid views upon marriage, 
was published about the year 1888, and was 
strangely misunderstood, having been placed 
under the ban by the Post-office Department in 
the United States as unfit for transportation in 
the mails. In an article written in explanation 
of this book, Tolstoy declares that eventually 
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love for God and for one’s neighbor should re- 
place the physical relations of marriage. 

Count Tolstoy’s own life gives a fair example 
of the application of his principles. He has 
stript his house of everything not actually 
necessary; dresses like a peasant and works in 
the fields; has also learned bootmaking. He 
confines his writing -to the elucidation of his 
moral and religious ideas, and has published 
many short moral stories for the peasants. He 
has become a strict vegetarian, and never touches 
wine, tobacco, tea, or coffee. During the fam- 
ine of 1891-92 he and his family did an extensive 
work in establishing soup-kitchens in the stricken 
districts. The count has a considerable follow- 
ing in Russia, altho the character, of the govern- 
ment in that country makes it difficult to ascer- 
tain the real dimensions of such a movement. 
He has escaped Siberia himself on account of his 
great international reputation. 

Tolstoy has been a voluminous writer, and 
many of his works have been translated into the 
principal European languages. Among the Eng- 
lish translations, besides those already men- 
tioned, may be named ‘‘The Four Gospels, Har- 
monized and Translated,’ three volumes; ‘‘My 
Confession,” ‘‘Ivan_ Ilyitch,” ‘‘ Family Happi- 
ness,” ‘‘ Napoleon’s Russian Campaign,’ ‘‘ Power 
and Liberty,” ‘‘The Long Exile,’ ‘‘ The Invad- 
ers,’ “A Russian Proprietor,” ““Where Love Is,”’ 
“The Two Pilgrims,’ ‘‘What Men Live By,” 
“Master and Man,” ‘“‘ Work While Ye Have the 
Light.’’ Many of these works are more or less 
autobiographical, and even in the novels there is 
usually a leading character who reflects more or 
less distinctly the personality of the author. He 
has also written several plays and some books 
on education, but these have not yet appeared 
in English. ERNEST CROSBY. 


TOOKE, THOMAS: Economist; born in St. 
Petersburg, Russia, in 1774, the son of William 
Tooke, the historian, and at that time chaplain 
to the factory of the Russia Company, in St. 
Petersburg. Thomas Tooke was for more than 
forty years successfully engaged in the Russian 
trade, but is better known as a pioneer in the 
free-trade movement. He drew up in 1820 a 
famous ‘‘Merchants’ Petition’’ for free trade. 
He founded the Political Economy Club in 1831, 
and promoted numerous industrial and philan- 
thropic reforms. He is the author of numerous 
writings on currency and trade, the best known 
being his ‘‘History of Prices and of the State of 
the Paper Circulation from 1798-1856,” etc. (6 
vols., 1838-57). He died in London in 1858. 


TOPOLOBAMPO: A former cooperative colony 
situated in northern Sinaloa, Mexico, founded by 
Albert K. Owen, who had obtained valuable con- 
cessions from the Mexican Government. A com- 
pany was formed to develop the colony; its char- 
ter was filed in Colorado, and the first colonists 
were landed in Topolobampo Bay in 1886. An 
organ of the colony, the Credit Foncier of Sinaloa, 
was started in 1885 in New Jersey and moved to 
Topolobampo in 1888, edited by Mrs. Marie 
Howland, and devoted to ‘‘integral cooperation.” 
The colonists numbered, in 1892, 446 persons, 
including 150 children. 

The main activities were the developing of the 
natural advantages of the colony, involving the 
investment of many tens of thousands of dollars. 
The main immediately remunerative industry 
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was a tinware manufactory. Family life was 
preserved. Differences, however, sprang up. 
Free Land Company was formed to oppose the 
original Credit Foncier Company, headed by Mr. 
Owen, and the life of the colony gradually ended. 


TORRENS LAND SYSTEM: A system used in 
Australia to keep the title of lands in a public 
registry, so that a transfer of titles can be made 
easily, cheaply, and safely, by simply recording 
the transfer in the registry. It was adopted in 
Illinois a number of years ago, but soon declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of that 
state. (See LAND TRANSFER.) 


TORRENS, ROBERT: Economist; born in 
Ireland, 1780. He became major-general in In- 
dia, and was for years in Parliament, prominent 
as a supporter of the Reform Bill. His views on 
the Corn Laws were finally adopted by Peel. 
He died in 1864. Author: “Essay on Money 
and Paper Currency’ (1812); ‘‘Essay on the 
Production of Wealth’”’ (1821); ‘‘The Budget, a 
Series of Letters on Financial, Commercial, and 
Colonial Policy”’ (1841-43). 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE, See TEMPERANCE; PRO- 
HIBITION; PROHIBITION PARTY. 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD: Social reformer; born in 
London, 1852. He spent two years in a military 
college, then resided for a year in a retired village 
on the seacoast, engaged in study and medita- 
tion. After this he went to Oxford, where he 
made a notable mark. In spite of ill health he 
was appointed tutor to the Indian civilians at 
Balliol College, and for a time immersed himself 
in economic studies. Deeply interested in the 
working classes, he went to Whitechapel (East 
London) and lived, devoting himself to improv- 
ing the condition of the poor, and taking part 
in public and religious meetings. Popular with 
the men, he felt called upon to lecture against 
the views of Henry George’s ‘‘Progress and Pov- 
erty,” and the strain and excitement of this ac- 
tion on a feeble body, worn by constant labors, 
was the immediate cause of his death in 1883. 
From the inspiration of his example arose Toyn- 
bee Hall, founded in 1884. (See SETTLEMENTS.) 
His main work, published in partly unfinished 
condition, after his death, is ‘‘The Industrial 
Revolution in England.’’ Neither a Socialist 
nor a Democrat, he had strong tendencies in both 
those directions, and opposed the doctrinaire 
character of most orthodox economics, and be- 
lieved that modern facts show the necessity and 
value of adopting many Socialist principles. 
Deeply interested in Church reform, he desired 
the harmony of Church and State, his conception 
of Christianity being, the spirit of Jesus applied 
in all directions, and in all the affairs and re- 
lations of life. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS: The term ‘‘Trade 
Agreement” is used to designate an agreement 
covering. wages, hours, and conditions of labor, 
between an association or union of workmen and 
an association of employers. An essential part of 
the agreement is the clause providing that there 
shall be no strikes or lockouts during the term 
of the agreement, usually one year, but that all 
disputes relating to interpretation of, or to mat- 
ters not covered by, the agreement shall be set- 
tled by conference between representatives of the 
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two associations. Sometimes it is provided that 
in case these representatives cannot agree they 
shall call in an outsider or umpire. The term 
Arbitration (see ARBITRATION) is sometimes in- 
accurately applied to the trade agreement, but 
arbitration is strictly the reference of a dispute to 
a disinterested outsider, whereas trade agree- 
ments are nearly always drawn up by the repre- 
sentatives of the parties. An exception to this 
rule was the arbitration of the anthracite coal 
strike in 1902, when a commission appointed by 
the president drew up a trade agreement, which 
the parties agreed in advance to accept for a 
period of three years. The term conciliation is 
also often used with reference to a trade agree- 
ment, but conciliation is properly mediation by 
outside parties with the object of inducing the 
two parties to enter upon a trade agreement of 
their own framing. The principal trade agree- 
ment systems at present in vogue are as follows: 


Tron and steel industry, between the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Workers and such companies as the 
United States Steel Corporation and Republic Iron and Steel 
Company. The system originated in 1865 and has continued 
to the present time with three or four interruptions. 

Bituminous coal industry, since 1898. Several agree- 
ments covering separate competitive fields, the principal one 
being that of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, be- 
tween the United Mine orkers of America and different 
associations of coal operators. Anthracite coal industry, be- 
tween the United Mine Workers and the largest anthracite 
coal producers since 1902. 

Longshoremen’s agreements between the Longshoremen, 
Marine, and Transport Workers, and different associations on 
the Great Lakes and Gulf and Pacific coasts, of dock managers, 
lumber and grain carriers, and others. Since 1897. 

Stove industry, between the Molders’ Union and the Na- 
tional Stove Founders’ Defense Association. Since 1891. 

Newspaper publishers and International Typographical 
Union. Since 1899. 

Railroad Brotherhoods and nearly all railway systems. 

The United Garment Workers, United Brewers, Hatters, 
and Cigar Makers have agreements, or contracts, with indi- 
vidual establishments granting the use of the union label. 

In the building trades there are many hundred local agree- 
ments, the bricklayers having begun the practise in New York 
in 1884. 

Lithographic Trades Alliance and the Lithographers’ Asso- 
ciation (National). 

The Theatrical Managers and the Musical Protective Union. 

There are in addition very numerous local agreements. 


Examples of the endurance of the severest 
tests on these agreements are the contracts be- 
tween the associated bituminous coal operators 
and the United Mine Workers of America, and 
the contract between the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation and the International Longshoremen’s 
Union. Each party to these agreements has un- 
dergone successfully the strain of granting higher 
wages on the one side and of accepting lower 
wages on the other. The acceptance of a lower 
scale by the bituminous coal miners prevented a 
strike, extending through Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, whose possible conse- 
quences no man could forsee, since it might 
literally have stopped the commerce and para- 
lyzed the industries of the country. 

The Stove Founders’ Association, composed of 
600 of the largest manufacturers in the U. S., 
has maintained since 1891 a trade agreement 
with the National Iron Molders’ Union. This 
contract, renewed annually, has withstood suc- 
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cessfully the severest tests, both of advances 
and reductions in wages, two of these strains 
having been especially severe. The executive 
committee of each organization attends the an- 
nual convention of the other. 

The manager of the Lake fleets and shipping 
interests of the U. S. Steel Corporation, Harry 
Coulby, recently said: 

‘“There are no workers harder to manage than 
the longshoremen. Yet the discipline of their or- 
ganization is so thorough and their sense of honor 
is so high that, when contracts are signed, the 
employers know just what they can counton. If 
a new local union attempts to violate its contract, 
the national organization protects the employers. 
Had it not been for the steadying influence of 
this organization and the effect of its collective 
contract, the business of lake transportation 
would have suffered disaster during the past five 
years.” Joun R. Commons. 


TRADE-UNION BENEFITS (see also Inpus- 
TRIAL INSURANCE): We give here a tabulation 
of facts. Those for the United States are from 
the New York State Bulletin of Labor (March, 
1906). 

The national unions belonging to the American 
Federation of Labor made the following expen- 
ditures for benefits in 1905: 


Death benefits: 7... ;.. .. Jiao eee $742,421.23 
Death benefits (members’ wives)............. 24,800.00 
Sick benefits: o5.5.6c0%0 010 3. 4.0heace ce oe 582,874.13 
Traveling benefits... >... .... 0:2. + se hee 62,989.71 
Tool insurance.) wt. soc ss bo oa VIER eee 5,180.41 
Unemployed: benefits.; . ... sc ssn eee 85,050.72 

Total. of cwihdiicc ties Gi: ticles eae $1,503,316.20 


THE RaILway BROTHERHOODS 


Exclusive of street-railway employees, there 
are ten organizations of railway men in the 
U.S., of which only three (the car workers, track- 
men or maintenance-of-way employees, and teleg- 
raphers) are affiliated with the American rade 
eration of Labor. Of the remaining seven, five 
are composed of men engaged directly in the 
operation of trains and thereby exposed to great 
risks, against which they insure themselves 
through the Brotherhood itself or some associa- 
tion closely identified with the Brotherhood. 
The following table reveals the magnitude of this 
death and disability insurance at the present time: 


BENEFICIARY DEPARTMENTS 


Members of 
BROTHERHOOD Brotherhood |Amount paid] Number of 
in benefits | claims paid 
Conductors...... 36,000 $825,000 423 
Engineers pci. 47,000 1,327,500 594 
Firemen... 2... 55,287 B26, 2560. Ve ies 
Switchmen...... 23,000 154,200 ISr 
Trainmen.:...... 74,539 1,545,236 Tee A: 
Totalsic:3;\ Sere ee $4,662,286 nee, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Board of Trade Report on Trade-Unions 
(1906) gives the following statistics for 100 of the 
principal unions: 


Unemployed. | : Total ex- 
traveling, el Dispute Sieand PUDSTRD: Funeral Other benefits pended, bene- 
poetaiion benefits Denects hescets benefits bar dake fit an 
enefits working 
BIGOOR sMelescete ce straints vee £263 ,231 £149,056 £308,900 £180,530 495,655 434,150 43,693,854 
Ra stare taatoreen eka ahs rel ahs 424,046 217,976 340,506 219,096 95,296 36,334 4,379,981 
1904 647,722 126,446 384,519 267,395 95,644 49,074 4,616,230 
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The total membership in these years was re- 
spectively 1,149,937, 1,152,634, and 1,127,520. 

In Germany and on the Continent generally 
trade-union benefits are low, partly because the 
State, particularly in Germany, does so much 
in industrial insurance, mainly, however, be- 
cause the trade-unions themselves are relatively 
weak, tho on the increase. In Germany un- 
employed benefits are confined to the Hirsch 
Duncker unions and a few Social Democratic 
unions. In the Hirsch Duncker unions members 
receive from six to eight marks per week for 
thirteen weeks. 


TRADE-UNIONISM (see special articles TRADE- 
Unions IN Great Britain, by Sidney Webb; 
TRADE-UNIONS IN THE UNITED StaTEs, by Prof. 
John R. Commons; WomEN’s TRADE-UNIONS IN 
Great Britain, by Miss Gertrude M. Tuckwell; 
Women’s TRADE-UNIONS IN THE U. S., by Miss 
Herron; AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, by 
William J. Kirk; Computsory ARBITRATION, by 
Samuel Gompers; cf. also articles OPEN SHOP; 
TRADE-UNION AGREEMENTS; TRADE-UNION BEN- 
PRETS; CECH etc:) : 

We consider in this article trade-unions in 
other countries, and the arguments for and 
against other trade-unionism. 


I. Trade-Unionism in Various Countries 


(For Great Britain and the U. S., see above.) 
In France all industrial organizations, whether 
of employers, of employees, or of 
both, are called syndicats. Organiza- 
tion of trade-unions of the English 
type was late in France. (For the 
history, see FRANCE AND SocIAL REFORM.) 

In 1884 complete freedom of organization was 
gained. In 1890 there were 1,006 labor-unions 
with 139,678 members, and in 1905, 4,625 unions 
with 781,344 members; 3,176 of the unions were 
federated in 158 federations. The largest num- 
ber of unions were in the building trades, followed 
next by transportation and then by the metal 
trades. In point of membership transportation 
comes first with 221,683 trade-unionists; metal 
trades, 90,355; mining and quarrying, 87,166; 
textile trades, 79,676. 

Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, and the Department 
of Nord are the main centers. French trade- 
unions are more formally identified with the 
Socialist movement than English and American 
unions. (See SocraLtism.) The entrance fee is 
usually 1 franc, and the monthly dues from 50 c. 
to 1 fr. The Chambre Syndicale Typographique 
is one of the oldest in Paris, founded in 1839. 

In Germany trade-unions (Gewerkvereine) are 
of various kinds. The old medieval gilds 
(Ziintfe) were abolished by various laws about 
1800; but modern gilds (Imnungen), mainly of 
employees, and somewhat patterned after the 
old, were developed, and were encouraged by 
the government, which. strictly controlled all 
trade. Trade-unions proper. date from 1868. 
Herr Fritzsche established a German 
Union of Tobacco Workers in 1865, 
and of German printers in 1866. 
These were largely socialistic. In 
1868 were formed of this type various trade asso- 
ciations (Gewerkschaften). Dr. Max Hirsch the 
same year started a movement with the English 
trade-union idea. He and Herr Duncker worked 
together, and by 1869 had formed four such 


France 


Germany 
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unions. The principal German unions, however, 
the socialistic Gewerkschaften, in fifty-seven cen- 
tral organizations. 

In 1894, however, began a new type of unions, 
the so-called Christian Trade-Unions, opposed to 
the asserted materialism and socialism of the Ge- 
werkschaften. (See GERMANY, p. 539.) 

. The following table gives for recent years the 
relative strength of the various types of unions: 


1899 1904 1905 
Social _ Democratic _ trade- 
unions (Gewerkschaften): 
Central federations........ G80,473 |) 1,052, FOS 7 ae kee 
Tocalurnttons cca a. 15,94 20:686|: 25-400 ee 
Total | ““Gewerkschaft- 
Re Ere As AP Bota ie 596,419] 1,072,794] 1,372,539 
Hirsch-Duncker trade unions 
(Gewerkvereine)........ 86,777 I11,889 117,097 
Christian trade-unions: 
Affiliated to central federa- 
CiI0Gd ee ce ee not 107,556 ' 
Others ccastoneee saan See 99,928 188, 106 
Total Christian trade- | ——_—__ 
REIGNS ho ton Lewe I12,160 207,484 305,203 
Other trade-unions (non-fed- 
erated e. 6 Sceieeh as; sh 68,094 74,458 144,601 
Total of all unions... .. 864,350] 1,466,625] 1,822,343 


The Christian trade-unions are strongest in 
transportation with 83,000, and 44,118 in min- 
ing (1904). They reported an income that year 
of about 1,400,000 marks, and expenditures of 
about 1,009,000. The Hirsch-Duncker unions are 
strongest in the metal and engineering trades, 
with 47,000. They reported in 1904 an income 
of about 1,080,000 mk. and expenditures of 
about 880,000. The Social Democratic unions, 
which are much the largest, had in 1904 243,626 
members in the building trades, 117,972 in the 
metal and shipbuilding trades, and 105,015 in 
woodworking trades. They reported in 1904 an 
income of some 20,000,000 mk., and expenditures 
of 16,600,000 for trade expenses alone and 1,120,- 
ooo in industrial benefits. These unions are now 
rapidly growing in Germany and the Social Dem- 
ocrats are entering them, developing them, and 
working with them and through them in every 
way. 
es Switzerland trade-unions proper have not 
been strongly developed, tho they are now at- 
taining more strength. (For the important 
Griitliverein, see SWITZERLAND.) An interesting 
feature of Swiss trade-unionism is that, owing to 
an agitation in 1886, a federal officer, called the 
workman secretary, is elected every three years 
by a congress of Swiss labor societies, organized 
as a federation, and represents the societies in 
the government. He is paid by the government. 
In all, the Swiss Trade-Union Federation had 
(1904) some 31,137 members, of which 21,000 
were in printing and bookbinding trades. In 
1907 it was reported at the Stuttgart Socialist 
Congress that Swiss unions claimed about, 50,- 
ooo members, besides some 30,000 not affiliated 
in the central federation. ; 

In Italy labor organizations are of very vari- 


ous kinds. Some are very ancient. The Pious 
Union of Journeymen Printers of Turin dates 
from 1710. The Pious Institute of Silk and Felt 


Hat Makers of the same city dates from 1738. 
In 1861 a Fratellanza Artigiana was started at 


Florence, and is still strong. In 1871 a Patto 
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del Fratellanza, or pact of working men’s so- 
cieties, was formed at Rome. Both of these were 
under the influence of Mazzini. Since then 
most Italian labor organizations are best consid- 
ered under the head of socialism. (See ITary.) 


In 1902, however, there were re- 
Other ported 480,000 members of labor- 
Countrios unions, of which 240,000 were in 


agricultural unions. There were re- 
ported at Stuttgart, 1907, 365,000 
members in 2,657 unions. : 2 

In Austria the history of trade-unions is iden- 
tified with the political history and socialism. 
(See Austria.) On Christmas eve, 1893, the 
first congress of Austrian trade-unions met in 
Vienna; 270 delegates were present, reporting 
20,000 members of unions in Vienna and 11,320 
in the provinces. (See AUSTRIA.) : 

In 1905 there were reported 3,111 unions with 
323,090 members, of which 28,403 were women, 
while at the Stuttgart Congress 448,000 members 
were reported in 1907. Hungary had in 1905 
forty unions with 71,173 members. There were 
reported at Stuttgart, 129,232. 

In Belgium trade-unions have long had a firm 
hold, some of them being descended from the old 
trade benefit societies, but at present are mainly 
Socialist societies. (See BELGiuM.) There were 
reported in 1907 100,000 members in two fed- 
erated bodies, about 35,000 being connected 
technically with the Socialist Party. Sweden re- 
ported in 1907 144,000 trade-union members; 
Norway, 25,000; Denmark, 78,000. In all these 
Scandinavian countries the trade-unions and the 
Socialist parties are practically different forms 
of one organization. Holland reports about 28,- 
ooo members of unions; Spain, 34,000. It is 
estimated that there are about 250,000 trade- 
unionists in Australia. In Australasia, naturally, 
trade-unions have followed the English model. 


II. Arguments for Trade-Unions 


The first argument for the existence of trade- 
unions is that they are necessary to protect the 
individual employee. For capitalists organized 
in great corporations to refuse to allow their 
employees to organize is injustice. Before the 
gigantic organization of capital to-day the in- 
dividual employee is helpless. Only by organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining can he at all put 
himself on a basis of equality in dealings with 
his employer. 

Trade-unions are necessary to allow of arbi- 
tration, conciliation, and responsible, enduring 
relations between workmen and their employers. 
Boards of arbitration and conciliation cannot 
deal between employers and each of several 
hundred employees acting as individuals. In 
England the large employers have learned to 
prefer to deal with strong trade-unions. Then 
responsible bargains can be made for a year 
ahead between the masters and the men, and 
the men and the corporations can know what to 
count on in fixing their prices. 

Says Schulze Garvernitz (‘‘Social Peace,”’ tr., 
Pp. 248-250): 

The more intellectually gifted employers in the most im- 
portant English industries have given an ungrudging recogni- 
tion to the unions, and comparing the present with the former 
state of incessant strife, they seein the trade-union movement 
the instrument which is to restore English industry to the 
paths of peace. He quotes David Dale, a prominent mine- 


owner, as saying: ‘‘Let me therefore declare Caen pee 
as the result of long and varied experience, that the best se- 
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curities that employers can have for the rule of reason and the 
observance of engagements on the part of the operatives of 
any trade is that those operatives should have among them- 
selves a union strong in numbers and with an able and trusted 
executive.” 


Says Prof. Alfred Marshall, in a carefully bal- 
anced estimate (‘‘Economics of Industry,” bk. 
vi., chap. Xii., section 13): 


Little but mischief indeed comes from a weak union, always 
ready to interfere, but seldom able to secure the faithful 
carrying out of an agreement, to which its own officers have 
been a party. Buta strong union, guided by able and far- 
seeing men, who have a grave sense of responsibility, is found 
to enable a few minutes’ quiet conversation to settle innumer- 
able petty disputes that in old times would have caused much 
delay and worry and loss of mutual good feeling. 


Invention and machinery make trade-unions 
and short hours necessary. Muscular labor has 
been replaced by machinery (g. v.) in different 
trades from 50 to 300 per cent. This process 
is going on continually. Typesetting machines 
displace thousands of compositors. Trade- 
unions are often the only bulwark between the 
wage-worker and terrible reductions in wages. 
They are also the only hope of steady, orderly 
solution of the labor question. In trades where 
labor is well organized there are high wages and 
peace and hope. 

The best argument for trade-unions is the 
simple statement of what they have done. Mr. 
Trant, summing up what they have done in Eng- 
land, says: 


It has been argued: First, that trade-unions have suc- 
ceeded in raising wages and reducing the number of working- 
hours. Second, that these reforms do not benefit the laborer 
at the cost of either the capitalist or the consumer; as, be- 
tween certain limits, it is found that high pay and the pros- 
pect of an early cessation from work are such incentives to 
industry that the produce of labor is actually greater than 
under a system of long hours and low pay. hird, that the 
workmen have such confidence in the benefits they derive 
from union, that, after the experience of ‘‘half a millennium,” 
they are crowding into societies, into unions, in a greater ratio 
every year. Fourth, that their declared object is to prevent 
strikes and substitute arbitrations; and altho the latter mode 
of settling disputes is often proposed by the men and refused 
by the masters, it is seldom proposed by the masters and still 
less often refused by the men. It has been argued further, 
that such being the objects of trade-unions, and such their 
success in obtaining these objects, the influence of that suc- 
cess must be very beneficial. First, because high wages 
mean increased comforts, which are not only a social but a 
commercial advantage. High wages mean increased pro- 
duction, also the double blessing just mentioned. Second, 
because high wages do not mean enhanced prices, but the 
contrary. Third, because the principles of trade-unionism 
teach men the prudence of denying themselves something to- 
day, in order that they may have greater advantages to-mor- 
row; and the duty of self-sacrifice, by calling upon them to 
contribute, out of their meager wealth, toward the alleviation 
of the sufferings of their fellow men. Fourth, because trade- 
unions endeavor to obtain for the working classes more leisure 
for recreation and study. Fifth, because by lectures and 
other means the unions endeavor to make their members bet- 
ter workmen; and by rules which stigmatize and punish the 
idle, the vicious, and the incompetent, do all in their power to 
make workmen better citizens. 

It is really difficult to conceive how an institution with such 
noble objects, having attained those objects, can be anything 
but a great blessing to the community in which it is placed. 


In the U. S. trade-unions have produced the 
same results. 

1. They have shortened hours of toil from 13, 
14, and occasionally 16, seventy years ago, to 12, 
Ir, 10, and even to 8 in very many trades to-day. 
This is almost solely due to trade-unions, and has 
not taken place in portions of the country or in 
trades where trade-unionism is weak. (See table 
on page 1233.) 

2. Trade-unions have mainly contributed to 
what rise of wages has been gained. 

3. Trade-unions have prevented an unknown 
number of cut-downs in wages. 
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4. Trade-unions have gained in many states leg- 
islation preventing the truck system, the locking 
of factory doors in work-hours, the employment 
of women and children at night, etc. 

They have gained legislation protecting the 
life and limb of employees from unguarded ma- 
chinery, compelling the erection of fire-escapes, 
appointing factory inspectors (men and women). 
They have helped or led in'‘establishing evening 
schools, labor bureaus, boards of arbitration and 
conciliation. They have caused to be enacted 
laws compelling weekly payment of wages, ex- 
empting the wages of wives and children from 
attachment, defining the responsibility of rail- 
road and other corporations for accidents to their 
employees, above all limiting the hours of labor 
of women and children. 

Such laws have not been passed in all states, 
nor are they wholly due to trade-union efforts; 
but they have scarcely ever, if ever, been passed 
where trade-unions are weak, and in almost all 
cases it has been trade-union leaders who have 
attended the legislative hearings, collected the 
witnesses, and conducted the agitations that have 
resulted in these laws. 

5. The chief benefit of trade-unions is implied 
in the above, viz., their educational effect. It 
is said that good trade-unions do good and poor 
trade-unions do harm, but good trade-unions 
usually come as the outgrowth of poor and weak 
trade-unions. Therefore even poor and weak 
trade-unions are to be encouraged and made 
strong and good as soon as possible. 

6. Trade-unions have been of inestimable use 


to the working classes as benefit societies. (See 
TRADE-UNION BENEFITS.) 
III. Objections to Trade-Unions 
1. It is said that they are tyrannical. On the 
contrary, they are utterly democratic. In every 
trade-union, every office, every rule, every 


strike is voted upon by the members, and the 
majority prevails. Sometimes a union, after 
voting to strike, empowers a walking delegate 
to call the strike when he thinks best; but the 
decision to strike does not lie with him. It not 
unfrequently happens that an employer asks an 
employee why he struck, and the man says he 
was compelled to strike by his union. Yet often 
that same employee himself voted to strike. 
Employees do not usually tell their employers 
when they vote to strike. Of course, in a demo- 
cratic organization, a minority submits to a ma- 
jority, but this is not tyranny. Sometimes, 
therefore, some men do strike against their 
will; but if they did not belong to a union they 
would have their will more crossed by their em- 
ployers, so that, tho in a union a man does not 
always have his way, he has it infinitely more 
often than the employee who belongs to no 
union. 

2. It is said that trade-unions are led by agi- 
tators, whose salaries depend on getting up an 
agitation. This occasionally happens, but very 
seldom. Trade-unions employ walking dele- 
gates for two reasons: (1) To attend to the im- 
portant beneficiary work of the union; (2) be- 
cause they have learned that it is necessary to 
have some one to represent them in dealing with 
their employers who is not financially depend- 
ent upon his employer. This is unquestion- 
ably necessary. j 

3: It is said that trade-unions are mischievous 
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in creating useless strikes. This is, generally 
speaking, a mistake. (See STRIKES.) 

_4. It is said that trade-unions lower the effi- 
ciency of labor, interfere with personal rights, 
and create violence by preventing apprentices 
from learning trades, by demand- 
ing equal wages for union members 
without reference to skill, by in- 
terfering with the employer’s right 
to employ whom he will, and de- 
manding that he employ only union 
_ ., labor, and by attacking non-union 
labor in time of strikes. 

To these objections it is to be frankly ad- 
mitted that cases of injustice on the part of 
trade-unions do frequently happen, especially 
with weak and newly formed unions; but this 
is not because of trade-unionism, but because 
the members are ignorart and unwise, and there- 
fore have more need of unions which gradually 
outgrow such evils. Says Professor Marshall 
(‘Economics of Industry,’’ bk. iii., chap. v., § 3): 

In many of the smaller unions there remains to the present 
day much of the folly and ignorance and selfishness and a 
little of the violence of earlier times. But we may trust that 
those faults which are not now found in the largest and best- 
managed unions will, with the course of time and the diffusion 
of knowledge, disappear altogether. It is true that even the 
best unions do not always act up to the principles of unionism 
as they are expounded by their most enlightened members. 
But as, when dealing with the economics of trade, we do not 
trouble ourselves to discuss at length the guiles of dishonest 
merchants, so when dealing with the economics of unionism, 
we may accept its principles as they are put into practise by 
the most enlightened unionists. 


Trade- 
Unions and 
Non- 
Unionists 


As for violence in times of strike against non- 
union men, called ‘‘scabs”’ by the union men, 
it undoubtedly often happens, but very often it 
is conducted by irresponsible young men or 
boys, and sometimes women, in hate, or in spirit 
of mischief, and is not conducted by the union- 
ists. The violence against property in case of 
strike is almost wholly committed, not by union- 
ists, but by the hoodlums that infest most large 
cities, and are glad of any opportunity to attack 
the representatives of capital. Most trade-unions 
are careful to protect property, knowing it for 
their interest in the long run. (See STRIKES; 
OPEN SHOP.) 

Of the complaint that trade-unionists demand 
equal wages for workmen good and bad, Mr. 
Trant says (as above): 


That unions force masters to pay bad workmen the same 
wages as good workmen is not true, and the very idea would 
be scouted by all sensible unionists. The notion that such is 
the case is, however, very general. ... True, the unions 
sometimes agree upon a minimum rate of wages, but this is 
quite another thing. Ifa man be not worth that minimum 
no employer need employ him, while if he be a man of supe- 
rior skill, or extraordinary working ability, there is no limit to 
the amount of wages an employer may feel inclined to give 
him. Of course, where wages are paid by the day, a uniform 
rate naturally springs in existence. 


Ruskin advocates equal wages. He 


(‘‘Unto This Last,” Essay 1): 


“Pay good and bad workmen alike?” Certainly. The dif- 
ference between one prelate’s sermons and his successor’s— 
or between one physician’s opinion and another’s—is far 
greater, as respects the qualities of mind involved, and far 
more important in result to you personally, than the differ- 
ence between good and bad laying of bricks (tho that is 
greater than most people suppose). Yet you pay with equal 
fee, contentedly, the good and bad workmen upon your soul, 
and the good and bad workmen upon your body; much more 
may you pay, contentedly, with equal fees, the good and bad 
workmen upon your house. 

“Nay, but I choose my physician and (?) my clergyman, 
thus indicating my sense of the quality of their work.” By 
all means, also, choose your bricklayer; that is the proper re- 
ward of the good workman to be “chosen.” The natural and 
right system respecting all labor is, that it should be paid ata 


says 
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fixt rate, but the good workman employed, and the bad work- 
man unemployed. The false, unnatural, and destructive 
system is when the bad workman is allowed to offer his work 
at half price, and either take the place of the good, or force 
him by his competition to work for an inadequate sum. 


Says the late Prof. Thorold Rogers (q. v.), of 
Oxford, concerning trade-unions: 


I confess to at one time having viewed them suspiciously: 


but a long study of the history of labor has convinced me that 
they are not only the best friends of the workman, but the 
best agency for the employer and the public; and that to the 
extension of these associations political economists and states- 
men must look for the solution of some among the most press- 
ing and difficult problems of our times. 

5. One objection is brought against trade- 
unions from a very different quarter from those 
we have considered above. They are declared 
by some socialistic reformers to be 
reactionary and useless. This ob- 
jection, as far as it applies to trade- 
unions, is usually brought by young 
and Utopian middle-class Socialists 
who know very little about what 
trade-unions are doing. Few work- 
ing-class Socialists object to trade-unions. But 
very many working-class Socialists do attack, 
and that bitterly, the trade-union leaders. They 
say trade-unions are necessary to-day, but can- 
not really solve the Labor movement; that only 
socialism can do that; and that the main use of 
the trade-union ought to be to educate the work- 
ers toward socialism. This, they say, the trade- 
union leaders prevent because it is for their in- 
terest to magnifythe organizations which give 
them a living. Those trade-unionists who refuse 
to join the Socialist Labor Party they brand as 
traitors to labor. 

The trade-union leaders, however, even those 
who do accept the ideals of socialism as their 
ultimate aim, being usually men of some years 
of experience, know that socialism at the best 
can come but slowly. They have seen working- 
class political movements and labor parties come 
and go. To identify trade-unions as organiza- 
tions with such political movements, they be- 
lieve, would endanger the only organizations 
that are protecting labor interests to-day for at 
the best questionable and vague hopes. 
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TRADE-UNIONISM IN THE UNITED STATES: 
The history of American trade-unions may be 
divided into five periods: (1) A formative period 
reaching down to about 1840, and including 
the early ten-hour movement. (2) A period 
of quiet growth on trade-union lines, accom- 
panied by a wave of Fourierite socialism in the 
country, and then the concentration of all in- 
terest in the War of the Rebellion, ending in 1865. 
(3) A period of active effort on trade-union lines, 
reaching to 1878. (4) A period of great strikes and 
efforts at general organization, like the Knights 
of Labor, culminating in 1886. (5) The present 
period of the dominance of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The beginnings of American trade-unionism 
are not known with definite accuracy. A so- 
called strike of journeymen bakers is said to have 
occurred in New York City in 1741, but investiga- 
tion of the circumstances and of the court records 
indicates that this was probably a combination of 
small master bakers with the object of nullifying 
a municipal ordinance regulating the weight and 
price of bread. The first organization along the 
lines of wage-earners of which we have any defi- 
nite record is that of the journeymen printers of 
New York in 1776, when they made a demand for 
an increase of wages, and this being refused, a 
strike was called. The strike proved successful 
and the association ceased. In Philadelphia in 
1786 an attempt by the employers to reduce 
wages to $5.834 a week was made the occasion 
for calling the trade together. Twenty-six 
printers signed the document, pledging them- 
selves to mutual support in case of being thrown 
out of employment on account of refusing to 
work for less than $6 per week. 

The journeymen cordwainers of Philadelphia 
had an organization as early as 1792; and the 
first trial of journeymen for conspiracy took place 
in Philadelphia in 1806, the union in question 
being a successor of this one which had been 
organized in 1792. The typographical unions 
had developed considerable strength, especially 
in New York and Washington. The first strike of 
sailors occurred in New York in 1803. Prior to 
1827 most of the organizations in the several 
trades were secret in character, but the period 
1827-37 marks their emergence into open or- 
ganizations based upon the principle of quitting 
work under a joint agreement in order to com- 
pel acquiescence to demands. This period is 
therefore the real beginning of trade-unionism. 
Viewed from this standpoint, while England is 
considered the home of trade-unionism, the dis- 
tinction belongs to Philadelphia. Modern trade- 
unionism, as an industrial and political force, 
began with the coming together of previously 
existing societies from the several trades to form 
a central body on the representative principle. 
Working by themselves, these isolated ‘societies 
could accomplish but little in the face of hos- 
tile governments and employers. Consequently, 
they inclined to secrecy or to cloak their move- 
ments under the garb of friendly benefits. But 
when they formed a representative body, they 
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came out in the open, they encouraged each other 
in the spirit of aggressiveness, they greatly in- 
creased their membership, they onpesareds the 
workmen in trades previously unorganized. This 
was the real beginning, not only of trade-unions, 
but even of the term ‘‘trades’ union.’”’ For the 
term indicated originally not a union in a trade, 
but a union of trade ‘‘societies.’”’ The latter was 
the usual name of the isolated organizations. 
The general public, however, which first came to 
know them and to take alarm when these societies 
joined themselves in a union of trades, transferred 
the name of the representative body to the pri- 
mary body. So that at the present time what 
was originally a trades’ union has sought other 
names, such as Central Labor-Union,Trades Coun- 
cil, Trades Assembly, or Federation of Labor. 

The first trades’ union in England was that of 
Manchester, organized in 1829, altho there seems 
to have been an attempt to organize one in 1824. 
But the first one in America was the 
Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associa- 
tions, organized in Philadelphia in 
1827, two years earlier. The name 
came from Manchester, but the thing 
from Philadelphia. Neither union lasted long. 
The Manchester union lived two years, and the 
Philadelphia union one year. But the Manches- 
ter union died; and the Philadelphia union meta- 
morphosed into politics. Here, again, Phila- 
delphia was the pioneer, for it called into being 
the first labor party. Not only this, but through 
the Mechanics’ Union Philadelphia started prob- 
ably the first wage-earners’ paper ever published 
—The Mechanics’ Free Press—antedating, in 
Jan., 1828, the first similar journal in England 
by two years. The political movement, begun 
in Philadelphia, was taken up by New York, 
Albany, and Troy in 1829, by Boston in 1830, and 
by other places in the same years. It disap- 
peared altogether in 1831, after the older political 
parties had borrowed its planks and captured its 
leaders. 

But the trades’ union was again inaugurated 
two years later, in 1833, this time with a resolu- 
tion learned from experience to ‘‘keep out of 
politics.”” New York now took the lead, and 
organized the ‘‘General Trades’ Union,”’ bringing 
the name from England. Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia quickly followed, and in the next four 
years there were trades’ unions in a dozen cities 
from Boston to Washington, and even as far 
west as Louisville. In New York, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia these trades’ unions were re- 
markably aggressive and successful, and certainly 
in Philadelphia in 1835 and 1836 there was a 
larger proportion of the population enrolled as 
members of labor organizations than there has 
been at any time in the seventy years that have 
followed. 

In 1834 these local unions formed a national 
association, which they called The National 
Trades’ Union, with a constitution and officers. 
Altho England also had its so-called national 
organization in 1834 under the stimulus of 
Robert Owen, this fell to pieces in six months, 
while the National Trades’ Union in the United 
States held three conventions with increasing in- 
fluence in 1834, 1835, and 1836. The national 
union in England covered a few counties. The 
one in America stretched from Boston to Cincin- 
nati. The American movement was not im- 
ported from England; it was an_ indigenous 
product of American conditions, and its leaders 
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were American-born. Altho the daily papers of 
this time in America abounded with news of 
strikes and with editorials of advice to restless 
mechanics, yet the remarkable national labor or- 
ganization that backed these strikes was barely 
mentioned, and has been as utterly forgotten as 
the lost tribes of Israel or the continent of 
Atlantis. 

The authentic sources from which to learn of 
these associations are the labor papers; and it is 
fortunate that these have been preserved in un- 
expected abundance in a few libraries. Out of 
some forty titles the principal ones have been 
located through the search set up by the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Industrial Research. Aside from 
The Mechanics’ Free Press, already mentioned, 
the most valued is a daily paper—The Man— 
published for sixteen months in 1834-35 under 
the influence of the Trades’ Union of New York. 
Another is The Working Man’s Advocate of 
1829-30, the first of the New York labor papers. 
More important is The National Laborer, the 
organ in 1836 of the Philadelphia union and the 
National Trades’ Union. 

The labor movement of this period has usually 
been treated as a communistic or agrarian agi- 
tation, but this is because our knowledge of it 
comes only from the papers hostile to it or from 
Robert Dale Owen’s Free Enquirer. Robert 
Owen hadvfounded New Harmony in 1825 with 
an amount of advertising never before or since 
secured for a radical program. When his fol- 
lowers scattered after 1827, they attached them- 
selves to whatever elements dissatisfied with 
political and industrial conditions would give 
them a hearing. As soon, however, as the im- 
port of their teachings was understood, the me- 
chanics and working men withdrew support and 
limited their movement to the immediate de- 
mands of legislation or of trade-unions. 

The Mechanics’ Union of Philadelphia sprang 
from an unsuccessful strike of the carpenters for 
a ten-hour day. There the labor party held the 
balance of power in two elections, and all of its 
candidates who were indorsed by the Adams 
and Jackson parties were elected. Even the 
congressional candidates of the older parties 
flung out their banners as the “‘true working 
men’s party,’’ and appropriated the slogan of 
“6 to 6,” which the working men had used to in- 
dicate their demand for the ten-hour day. The 
labor party disappeared entirely in 1830, and 
the American politician had learned for the first 
time how to split the labor vote. 

In New York the movement of 1829 was much 
more complicated than it was in Philadelphia, 
more radical in its demands, more distinct in its 
cleavage of classes, and attended with greater 
immediate success. It began with a meeting 
called to protest against increased hours of labor. 
The meeting adopted an agrarian preamble drawn 
up by a mechanic, Thomas Skidmore, and trans- 
porting into economics the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They resolved that ‘‘the Creator 
has made all equal,” and that ‘‘in the first for- 
mation of government no man gives up to others 
his original right of soil and becomes a smith, a 
weaver, a builder, or other mechanic or laborer, 
without receiving a guaranty that reasonable 
toil shall enable him to live as comfortably as 
others.’”’ They contemplated a strike, and not 
a political party. Six months later they nom- 
inated a ticket selected by lot and adopted an- 
other agrarian platform, again drawn up by 
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Skidmore, and accidentally elected a carpenter 
to the legislature. Three months later they 
ousted Skidmore and took up Robert Dale Owen. 
He persuaded them to renounce agrarianism 
and to indorse free education, but his free schools 
were to take the children away from their parents, 
to dress, feed, shelter, and teach them alike. 
He would substitute for Skidmore’s communism 
of property a Pestallozzian communism of edu- 
cation. On this the party split. Tammany 
finished the disruption by enacting the mechan- 
ics’ lien law—the first law of its kind to protect 
the journeyman as well as the contractor. Four 
working men’s tickets then came into the field. 
The biggest vote went to Tammany and the 
smallest to Skidmore. Thus Tammany won its 
first success as the ‘‘workingman’s friend,’”’ and 
Socialists had their prototype in the agrarians. 

Outside Philadelphia and New York the work- 
ing men’s party included small employers. In 
Boston its platform appealed to “‘laboring men, 
mechanics, tradesmen, farmers, and others stand- 
ing upon the same level.’”’ So in Charleston, 
Wilmington, and elsewhere. The class division 
of employer and employee was as yet limited 
to a few localities. Labor politics was a part of 
the general protest of the times raised by the 
‘productive classes’’ against ‘‘aristocracy.” 

Four years of inaction followed the disruption. 
The stage was filled by Jackson and the Bank. 
When the Bank disappeared, its place was taken 
by a host of state banks with a flood of paper 
money. In 1835 and 1836 prices and the cost of 
living rose 50 to roo per cent. Wages did not 
rise in the same proportion. The inflation came 
so suddenly that wage-earners could not escape 
to the free lands of the frontier. They were 
caught in a trap. They turned to their newly 
found trades’ unions and to their National 
Trades’ Union, which had held its first conven- 
tion in 1834. They attributed to these organ- 
izations a permanence and grandeur pathetic 
in view of the collapse three years later, but ex- 
cusable in view of the victories meanwhile. Not 
until thirty years afterward, in a similar infla- 
tion of the Civil War, did organized labor ap- 
pear again in similar vigor. The trades’ union 
of 1833 was a generation ahead of the industrial 
conditions that give organized labor endurance. 
It was not an industrial revolution, as in Eng- 
land, but a financial inflation, that provoked the 
labor movement of 1835. 

The many strikes of 1835-36 are well known. 
The fact that they were systematically supported 
by extensive organizations of labor is not so 
well known. The climax was reached in 1836. 
Prices continued to rise, and the societies con- 
tinued to strike. Their successes were inspiring. 
The trades’ unions supported them with enthu- 
siasm and devotion. Dues were increased and 
donations added to dues. Finally, the ominous 
sign of overorganization appeared. Jurisdic- 
tional struggles began. Blacksmiths protested 
against horseshoers, and hand-loom weavers 
against factory weavers. These were not set- 
tled when the panic of 1837 stopped everything, 
and the trades’ unions disappeared when the 
wage-earners’ employment ceased. 

The issues that aroused the wage-earners may 
be learned from the debates in their conventions. 
The first national convention discust politics. 
The controversy raged back and forth exactly 
as it does to-day; but, finally, the convention 
excluded the word ‘“‘political’’ from its objects 
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and substituted the word ‘“‘intellectual.’”’ In 
each convention they discust education, public 
lands, immigration, child labor, female labor, 
prison labor, lotteries, banking, and cooperation. 
Here were the beginnings not only of the gen- 
eral organization of labor, but also of humani- 
tarian and reform movements. The industrial 
revolution was under way, but its substantial 
basis—the railway—was not yet a factor. In 
general the period was that of the sudden and 
rough awakening of labor as a distinct element 
in American history. For the first time maga- 
zines and newspapers gave space to labor prob- 
lems. Humanitarians began to examine the 
conditions of working and living. Politicians 
put labor planks in their platforms. Protection- 
ism framed its pauper-labor argument, and man- 
ufacturers proceeded to capitalize the labor 
movement. Some demands were immediately 
granted, others remotely. Imprisonment for 
debt disappeared before 1835. Free schools be- 
came general before 1850. Mechanics’ liens 
have spread from New York to all other states. 
The ten-hour day became the standard. Juries 
began to return verdicts of ‘‘not guilty” in labor 
conspiracies. The importance of free land as an 
outlet for labor was first realized, and leaders of 
the homestead agitation learned their lesson in 
the predicament of the trades’ unions of 1835. 

The second period of growth on trade-union 
lines did not reach marked development until 
about 1844, after seven years of depression had 
attracted attention to the sufferings of the wage- 
earners, and had served to bring forward agita- 
tion along the lines of Fourierite socialism. 
Horace Greeley espoused this movement and The 
New York Tribune opened its pages to its advo- 
cacy. Many phalanxes were established, of which 
Brook Farm, near Boston, is the most famous. 
The organization of labor proceeded with con- 
siderable activity. The New England Working- 
man’s Association was organized in 1845, but it 
was largely controlled by such men as Charles 
A. Dana, George Ripley, Albert Brisbane, and 

others connected with the socialis- 

1844-1866 tic and antislavery movements. A 

nearer approach to industrial organi- 

zation appeared in 1845, when the 
National Reform Convention was held in New 
York. This, however, was preliminary to the 
National Industrial Congresses, which began 
their sessions in 1846 and continued until 1854. 
These congresses were held at New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, and Chicago, and were at- 
tended by delegates from many different kinds 
of reform organizations including trade-unions. 
Horace Greeley presided at several of them. The 
Industrial Congress of 1850 adopted a platform 
dealing with the following subjects: 

1. Homestead exemption. 

2. Land freedom for all unoccupied lands. 

3. Land limitation. 

4. Independence of labor by land freedom and labor organ- 
izations in which every toiler will be a proprietor and as far 
and as soon as possible an equal proprietor. 

5. Free trade and direct taxation. : 

6. Abolition of all laws for collection of debt. 


7. Schools and colleges. 
8. Abolition of all banking. 


Eventually these congresses became absorbed 
solely in the land question and were the prede- 
cessor of the Homestead Law of 1861. The 
slavery agitation, which reached a crisis in 1854, 
absorbed. the attention of the country; conse- 
quently these reform movements, as well as the 
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trade-union movement, were thrown into the 
background. It was in this period that the first 
national organization of a trade was effected, 
which has continued until the present time, 
namely, that of the National Typographical 
Union, organized in 1851. This trade had held a 
convention as early as 1836, but that convention 
was not followed by any permanent organization. 
In 1862 the Typographical, Union adopted the 
name /nternational in order to admit Canadian 
unions, and this term when employed by Ameri- 
can organizations usually means simply the in- 
clusion of Canadian local branches. The next 
national organization was that of the hat finish- 
ers, in 1854, followed by the iron molders in 
1858 and the machinists and blacksmiths in 1859. 
These were the only national organizations of 
labor prior to the Civil War. 

The Civil War period introduced a situation 
quite similar to that of 1835-36, namely, the 
enormous increase of prices owing to the paper- 
money inflation. This inflation began about 
1862 and was in full swing in the middle of 1863. 
Its first impression which has left a permanent 
record is found in the publication of Fincher’s 
Trades’ Review, the first number of which ap- 
peared in July, 1863. This journal did much to- 
ward the organization of labor during the Civil 
War period and was assisted by The Daily Eve- 
ning Voice, putblished by the printers in Boston 
during the years 1864-67. During this period 
national organizations were formed by the loco- 
motive engineers in 1863, the cigarmakers in 
1864, the bricklayers and masons in 1865; and a 
large number of cities recruited the organiza- 
tions by central labor-unions or trades assemblies 
similar to those characteristic of the period 
1827-37. In the ’60 period state federations or 
trades assemblies were organized, and the one 
in New York has had a continuous existence 
until the present time. A combination of these 
local, state, and national organizations was 
found in the National Labor-Union, which held 
its first convention in 1866. The 
leading spirits in bringing about this 
national movement were Jonathan 
Fincher of the Machinists’ and Black- 
smiths’ Union, editor of Fuincher’s 
Trades’ Review; William H. Sylvis, president of 
the Iron Molders’ Union; and A. C. Cameron, of 
Chicago. William H. Sylvis stands forth as the 
most important labor leader of that period, and 
it was through his tireless efforts and great en- 
thusiasm and sacrifice that labor organizations 
were formed in many places throughout the 
country. The convention was representative not 
only of trade-unions proper, but also of eight- 
hour leagues and city trades assemblies. After 
a session of four days it adopted resolutions 
declaring that the first and grand desideratum 
is the eight-hour day; that every workingman 
should connect himself with his labor organiza- 
tion; that every local union should be represented 
in a trades assembly; that each trade should form 
a national and international organization; that 
cooperation is a sure and lasting remedy for the 
abuses of the present industrial system; that 
prison labor should be restricted, and the public 
. be requested not to patronize parties who con- 
tract for prison labor except they pay the rate of 
wages demanded by mechanics outside; that 
labor organizations should cooperate with work- 
ing women and factory operatives in their efforts 
to ameliorate their condition; that agricultural 
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interests in the South should be speedily restored 
by action of Congress; that tenement-house re- 
form was essential to the welfare of the whole 
community; that the public domain should be 
disposed of to actual settlers only at a minimum 
price; that all honorable means should be ex- 
hausted before resorting to strikes; that me- 
chanics’ institutes, lyceums, and reading-rooms 
should be encouraged in all cities for the use of 
working men; that working men out of employ- 
ment should proceed to the public lands and be- 
come actual settlers. This platform was sub- 
stantially reproduced at succeeding meetings of 
the National Labor-Union, but with the addition 
in 1868 of an extensive discussion of the money 
question and the adoption of a resolution that 
the “‘issue of treasury notes be made a legal 
tender in the payment of all debts, public and 
private, and convertible at the option of the 
holder into government bonds bearing a just rate 
of interest, sufficiently below the rate of increase 
in the national wealth by natural production as to 
make an equitable distribution of the product of 
labor between non-producing capital and labor.”’ 
The National Labor-Union held annual conven- 
tions until 1872, when in connection with farmers’ 
organizations it nominated presidential candi- 
dates. This resulted in the wrecking of the or- 
ganization and the repetition of the experiences 
of forty years before, which has led trade-unions 
generally to adopt the policy of keeping them- 
selves free from politics. It was during the 
activity of the National Labor-Union that the 
eight-hour movement took on a more aggressive 
form than it had ever taken before, and it received 
its first philosophical and scientific statement at 
the hands of Ira Steward of Boston, a member of 
the Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Union. A Grand 
Eight-Hour League was organized, but endured 
only for a short time. It was followed in 1869 
by the Boston Eight-Hour League, which with 
the help of Wefidell Phillips secured the estab- 
lishment of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor, the parent of all other labor bu- 
reaus. There were many strikes for shorter 
hours, and out of the agitation developed the 
policy of Congress and American states and cities 
in establishing eight hours as a legal working-day. 


. Congress adopted the eight-hour bill in 1868 and 


another act in 1869 regulating the compensation 
for eight hours so that it should be the same as it 
had been prior to the reduction in hours. The 
leaders of the National Labor-Union were in cor- 
respondence with the International Working 
Men’s Association and a delegate was sent to the 
convention at Geneva in 1867. Among the trade- 
unions which sprang up during this period the 
Knights of St. Crispin were the most powerful, 
altho exceedingly short-lived. Its period of 
prominence was during the years 1869-72, but 
its attitude toward the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery and the vigorous onset of the 
employers practically destroyed the organization 
after 1874, altho it held a nominal existence for 
two or three years later. At that time the Coop- 
ers’ Union was among the first in importance, 
but it likewise was destined to go down before 
the introduction of machinery. The presidents 
of the Coopers’ Union and the Machinists’ and 
Blacksmiths’ Union joined together in 1872 to 
organize a national movement which should be 
free from politics and should be representative of 
the national trade-unions. Their efforts were un- 
successful owing to the policy of the national 
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leaders who feared that their authority in their 
own trades would be undermined. However, an 
important national convention was held in 1874 
which adopted the name of the Industrial Broth- 
erhood along with a platform derived partly 
from that of the National Labor-Union. This 
platform afterward was adopted almost without 
change by the Knights of Labor. The latter 
organization was first established as 
a local secret labor-union in Phila- 
delphia in 1869 through the efforts of 
Uriah S. Stevens, a clothing cutter. 
It continued its policy of secrecy 
until 1879, at which time T. V. Powderly was 
chosen General Master Workman. The Knights 
of Labor aimed to bring all labor men into one 
great organization without reference to the trade- 
unions to which they belonged. Its growth was 
rapid until 1886, at which time its membership 
was over five hundred thousand. Several dis- 
astrous strikes caused a reaction, especially that 
of the packing trades in Chicago, and the one on 
the Gould system of railways south and west of 
St. Louis, but, more than anything else, labor at 
this time received its severest blow from the Hay- 
market riot in Chicago, and the bomb which 
killed the policemen who were endeavoring to 
suppress an open-air meeting. During the two 
or three years following there was very little 
activity, but in 1890 a new organization, the 
American Federation of Labor, started its com- 
prehensive plan of inaugurating an eight-hour 
working-day. The American Federation of Labor 
was formally organized in Columbus, Ohio, in 
1886, as the successor of the Federation of Trade 
and Labor-Unions which had held its first meeting 
in Pittsburg in 1881. The principles of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor were opposed to those 
of the Knights of Labor in that they recognized 
the full autonomy of each trade to regulate its 
own internal affairs. Its plans, however, were 
made so as to assist each trade in the support of 
all other trades. Under this arrangement the 
carpenters, in 1890, were authorized to lead the 
movement for eight hours. They were successful 
in many cities. In 1891 the miners were au- 
thorized to follow, but they were unsuccessful 
owing to the deprest conditions in their trade 
and the dual form of their organization. , 
Since the time when the National Labor-Union 
and the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion exchanged fraternal delegates, there has been 
more or less controversy between the 

Recent De- ©OCialists and the trade-unions. The 
velopments leaders of the various socialistic par- 
ties have made bitter attacks on the 
trade-union leaders and have en- 
deavored to capture the movement for political 
socialism. They have organized separate trade- 
unions on a socialistic basis at various times, but 
these have not achieved any marked success. 
Their principal influence has been in supporting 
one side of the internal conflict in the ranks of or- 
ganized labor growing out of the two policies of 
organization by trades and organization by in- 
dustries. Industrial unionism, by which is meant 
the enrolment in one organization of all of the 
employees in an industry, has appealed to the 
socialistic element as the proper line of organiza- 
tion. Three of the strongest organizations in the 
American Federation of Labor, namely, the mine- 
workers, longshoremen, and the brewery workers, 
are based upon this principle, but the great mass 
of organized labor follows the principle of trade 
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organization. In 1893 the American Railway 
Union, organized by Eugene V. Debs, attempted 
to introduce the industrial principle in the organ- 
ization of railway employees. The great organiza- 
tions of Locomotive Engineers, Firemen, and Con- 
ductors are outside the American Federation of 
Labor and they recognize the trade principle. 
The failure of the American Railway Union and 
similar organizations has served to strengthen the 
plan of trade autonomy, and the strength of this 
principle is shown in the recent expulsion of the 
Brewery Workers from the American Federation 
of Labor on account of its attempts to organize 
firemen and engineers. After a period of re- 
markable success in organization following a 
long period of depression ending in 1897, many 
jurisdiction troubles arose, and much of the 
time of the American Federation of Labor has 
been occupied in mediating between conflicting 
organizations. 

One of the distinctive features of American 
trade-unions is the great variety of nationalities 
and languages embraced within the same union. 
This became more apparent in recent years than 
before on account of the extension of the re- 
cruiting area of immigration to the east and south 
of Europe. The characteristic organizations of 
recent years are those made up of immigrants and 
unskilled labor following the introduction of la- 
bor-saving machinery and minute division of 
labor in all branches of industry and the liberal 
policy of encouraging immigration. These con- 
ditions have changed the character of the or- 
ganization in the boot and shoe industry so that 
instead of the journeymen cordwainers as repre- 
sented in the Knights of St. Crispin, the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union of the past ten years is a 
comprehensive organization of all employees in 
the trade. Another characteristic of American 
unions is the adoption of the union label which 
is a guaranty to the purchasing public that the 
goods bearing the label were manufactured by 
union workmen. The label has been of the great- 
est advantage to the Cigarmakers’ Union and of 
considerable importance to the Garment Workers. 
Another trade represented by the Typographical 
Union in more recent years began to place greater 
emphasis upon its label as a means of organiza- 
tion. There are some sixty trades with labels, 
but the importance of these devices depends upon 
whether the union in question manufactures an 
article which is sold directly to working men. 

Joun R. Commons. 


Effect of Trade-Unionism on Wages and Hours in 
the U. S. 


The statistics in the following table as to wages 
and hours are taken from the Bulletin of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor (Aug., 1907). The state- 
ments as to the strength of organization in 
the different trades are generalizations for the 
whole country, submitted to trade-union leaders, 
Professor Commons, and others. The connec- 
tions between the two sets of facts are obvious. 
It must be remembered that not afew trades, tho 
generally weakly organized, are strong in some 
localities and sections or vice versa, and that 
these facts are estimates of general conditions in. 
the trade. 

The table on page 1233 shows almost abso- 
lutely, with very few exceptions, and these ad- 
mitting of explanation, that complete organiza- 
tion is necessary for high wages and short hours. 
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y ehenkes a Changes 
ours| 1890- ages | 1890- 
TRADE OR OCCUPATION ibe per ced, per 906; Notes 
week | 1890= | hour | 1890= 
100 100 
ISR METS, ALO sercreie cess. cate, orere Ob oie ab oe, 2.6, eek D Poor 60 91.8 | $0.25 | 127.4 | 
Bootand shoe workers.).20: 0's a. a2. cee wes Fair 56 97.6 0.31 | 132.4 |(Lasters, male)?. 
Bric kia verse. gates tekeee dared ls Do aa ees Strong 46 91.9 0.62 | 138.6 |(2) 
Building laborers, male) c<j...0 0s 6 esi ea eam « Poor 54 95.4 0.19 | 122.5 
Warpenters wae saa kon cbies water ace enets Fair 48 89.7 0.40 |) %45.0 
Carmakers Maley sais yo cic < coe ee Partial 55 106.7 0.31 | 117.6 |() 
Clothing cutters saswales lo ec ete eee eer Strong 49 97.2 0.42 | 109.9 |(Machine, male.) 
Comnositors: | male)frecics2:'> c7a.0%, cdoesaye enon ts on Strong an 92.8 0.35 | 120.3 
Conductors TAUTOad 4. s..cce eeeite ean DLCOD Ma eee cre late eta BZ OLUG setae Per day. 
Blectricalworkers®. .csnscecons oF ome te ae Fair 48 87.0 0.40 | 152.5 |(Wiremen in houses.)3 
Exigineers) railroads fh.Aloon ts hei ee SGrong s (tse «.. .Ccoiaatee SAGs) | aaseea Per day. 
Glass Workers 2. 5 ncyaGs.- loner tech bid sates te hes Strong 42 100.1 o.90 | 146.3 |Window-glass highest wage paid.! 
Grranive-Cutversa.. ch, Aaa oe eee eke hens ae Strong 47 91.3 6.43 | 121.7 
Hatters, ;CApS ANG Lursae eR eri ak ot tee eee trong 53 98.9 o.49 | 121.1 |Curlers, male; highest wage paid.! 
ELOLSESHOOLS Fs nate Makes oe eh me lel steele bie a wie Poor eb 4. eee ie SOC Canta tee 
PLOUSESIDIC SNe we pute Pale fo detcracs Recipe 4 Fair AQ i Farubehs Osa Nl. oy, oh 
DPOMeAMOIM Cram arm me test chi ina teil fe Strong 56 95-1 0.32 | 123.8 |Foundry and machine shop. 
A CUInists searmramrettan sce s aateste ae nae the Fair 55 96.7 0.32 | 118.6 |Car manufacture. 
Meta lipOhsherscppeir eek Gate tek g Fair 54 92.8 o.30 | 117.7 |Brass finishers in car manufac- 
ture. 
Detin terse cere Ser cok fie oar Waa Pee oR Partial 47 89.7 0.38 | 136.8 |() 
IPINSterershe ccd since atie le cists Oe eaare aes See Strong 46 90.0 0.59 | 148.7 
Pitimibearse) te nes ck ae ttAstaeiea hide abe Meee ree Strong 46 90.2 O53) || T4rt9 
PoreSSIets INA lesa ctcpess deeeials seta tele. a/o.-16, he shaw ane Strong 55 98.7 0.22 | 118.6 
Sheetametal workersy .6...6cs0)) ot sakes s+ «|, ObTOne 47 90.5 0.42 | 145.1 |Cornice makers. 
DULEGbeCLOATIETS ses terete tnare ts neh ots eae akanays Poor 48 91.0 o.22 | 114.9 |Municipal work; contract, 56 hours 
: 19 cents; change 93.3 and 139.8. 
PRETEND Sarak < ebiccotenaere Os xtete aiorsler sete ehe seers his Rainn incre «siltaensi nels QO llth? ax Per day. 


1 This trade is on the whole poorly organized, therefore general averages are poor, but those workers in the trade who are 


organized have now good conditions. 
2 Idle two to four months in the year. 
3 Poorly organized on the Atlantic coast. 


TRADE-UNIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND: Contrary to a popular impression, 
there is no evidence of any connection between 
the medieval gilds and the essentially modern in- 
stitution of trade-unionism. The combinations of 
journeymen, which were not unknown in the Eng- 
land of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, ap- 
pear to have been ephemeral and unstable. Not 
until the latter part of the seventeenth century 
do there seem to have arisen durable associations 
of wage-earners in particular trades, having for 
their object the protection and ad- 
vancement of their economic posi- 
tion. The first of such associations 
as yet discovered is that of the woolen 
workers of the west of England, traced as existing 
in Devonshire in 1700. In 1720 the master tailors 
complain to Parliament that 


History 


The Journeymen Taylors in and about the cities of London 
and Westminster to the number of 7,000 and upward have 
lately entered into a combination to raise their wages and 
leave off working an hour sooner than they used to do; and for 
the better carrying on of their design have subscribed their 
respective names in books prepared for that purpose, at the 
several houses of call or resort (being public houses) which 
they use, and collect several considerable sums of money to 
defend any prosecutions against them. 


Parliament listened, and prohibited such com- 
binations, but the tailors seem to have continued 
their organization, centering around the ‘‘houses 

of call,’’ for in 1810 a master declared 

. before a select committee that their 
First Trade- combination had existed over a cen- 
tury. Combinations, however, were 
illegal, and so were usually disguised 
as sick and funeral clubs, while perhaps still more 
often bona fide friendly societies gradually came 
to act as and finally to become trade-unions. 
The Society of Taylors of London in 1760 says: 
“Tt has been an ancient custom in the kingdom 
of Great Britain for divers artists to meet 
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Strong on the Lakes, Gulf, and Pacific coast. 


together and unite themselves in societies to 
promote amity and Christian charity.’’ The 
Newcastle shoemakers organized in 1719. The 
London Sailmakers’ Burial Society dates from 
1740. The Glasgow coopers organized in 1752. 
At Nottingham in 1794 fifty-six clubs joined in 
the annual procession. Local friendly societies 
sprang up everywhere. The rules of over too of 
these formed between 1750 and 1820, centered 
around Newcastle-on-Tyne, are in the British 
Museum. Adam Smith says: ‘‘ People of the same 
trade seldom meet together, even for merriment 
and diversion, but the conversation ends in a con- 
spiracy against the public or in some contrivance 
to raise prices’? (‘‘Wealth of Nations,”’ bk. i., 
chap. x.). Often a strike ended in a permanent 
organization. 

All such combinations ‘‘in restraint of trade”’ 
were unlawful, both at common law and under 
various statutes. Especially during the Napo- 
leonic wars, when the ruling classes were full of 
apprehension of sedition, were these ‘*Combina- 
tion Laws,’’ as they were called, enforced with 
ruthless severity. The harsh punishments and 
legal tyranny of this period made the trade-unions 
all the more lawless. Economic oppression in 
these years went hand in hand with judicial per- 
secution. In 1814 the last vestige of the Eliza- 
bethan Statute of Apprentices was repealed, and 
with it disappeared any pretense of maintaining 
the workers’ caadant, of life. But within a 
decade the tide had begun to turn. In 1824, 
mainly by the efforts of Francis Place (q. v.) out 
of Parliament, and Joseph Hume in Parliament, 
the laws against combinations (see 
Conspiracy Laws) were repealed, 
and. freedom of association seemed 
won. In the following year, how- 
ever, the alarmed ministry reimposed part of the 
legal prohibition of trade combinations, and the 
judicial persecutions began again. In 1834 six 
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harmless farm laborers of Dorsetshire were sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation for merely 
joining a trade-union which had among its in- 
itiation ceremonies the taking of an oath. It 
may here be said that complete freedom of as- 
sociation was not accorded until 1875, when the 
last remnant of penal legislation was repealed. 

The history of trade-unionism in the United 
Kingdom may be conveniently divided into four 
periods. The first, lasting down to 1824, includes 
the origin of the movement, and its early strug- 
gles for recognition. This was followed by a 
“revolutionary period,’’ when the trade-union 
movement was dominated by the Owenite move- 
ment and the Chartist political agitation. A 
third period, lasting down to 1880, covers the 
development of trade-unions into strong trade- 
benefit societies, largely ignoring and sometimes 
even opposing political action. The last period, 
reaching to the present, includes the development 
and. then the partial subsiding of the first wave 
of what is called the new trade-unionism. 

The first period we have already considered ; the 
second period really belongs to Owenite social- 
ism and to Chartism (q. v.) rather than to trade- 
unionism. The Lancashire and Yorkshire textile 
and building operatives were the pioneers of this 
phase of the movement. The unions were never a 
part and parcel of this movement, tho many of 
their members and a few organized unions did be- 
long to it. No unions contributed to Chartist 
funds, and the leaders of.the unions were often 
denounced for their apathy by the Chartists. The 
virtual collapse of Chartism in 1842 and its final 
end in 1848 set the unions wholly free to develop 
their non-political methods. (For the passage of 
factory laws, the short-hour movement of Oastler, 
‘the factory king,” the efforts of Lord Shaftes- 
bury and of others, culminating in the ten-hour act 
of 1848, see Factory Laws; SHortT-Hour Move- 
MENT; OASTLER.) But after 1842 the unions 
devoted themselves to building up their own 
organizations. Those which were 
organized before this period now de- 
veloped their characteristic policy 
and strength. The Friendly Society 
of Iron Founders was organized in 
1809, but the much larger Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers was only formed in 1850. The Steam- 
Engine Makers’ Society dates from 1824, the 
Associated Iron Molders’ of Scotland from 1831. 
The United Society of Boiler-Makers and Iron 
Ship-Builders dates from 1832, as does also the 
Operative Stone-Masons’ Friendly Society. The 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society was formed in 
1848. The Amalgamated Association of Opera- 
tive Cotton Spinners dates from 1853, the York- 
shire Miners’ Association from 1858. The Dur- 
ham Miners’ Association was not organized till 
1869. The Amalgamated Society of Tailors ap- 
pears in 1866, the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives in 1874. The Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners was formed in 
1860, and the Northumberland Miners’ Mutual 
Confident Association in 1863. But these dates 
do not clearly indicate the actual course of events. 
As a matter of fact, the decade from 1840-50 saw 
a marked revival of trade-unionism. In 1843 a 
strong Potters’ Union and an active Cotton 
Spinners’ Association were formed, and in 1844 
a National Typographical Society. Still more 
important was the Miners’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, formed in 1841, and, under 
the leadership of Martin Jude, sending out fifty- 
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three organizers who visited every pit in the king- 
dom, obtaining, it is said, in 1844 a membership 
of over 100,000. In 1845 a National Association 
of United Trades for the Protection of Labor 
was formed. It was not, however, political, like 
Owen’s attempts, and with modera- 
tion and good management endured 
fifteen years. The unions of this 
period, as indicated by their names, 
were largely benefit societies. They 
expected and sought little from legislation, tho 
they strenuously fought against legislative oppres- 
sion. They depended on organizing their own 
crafts, collecting dues, employing a paid secre- 
tary, aiding unemployed members. 

The men of this period laid stress on the power 
of workmen in combination to obtain advances 
by collective bargaining, peaceful abstention from 
taking work under price, and great reserve funds. 
Among the coal-miners and iron-workers they 
accepted for almost a generation the assumption 
that wages should follow the price of the prod- 
uct, and thus they agreed to let the rate of 
wages be determined automatically according to 
sliding scales (q. v.), a plan now almost completely 
abandoned. But the leaders of this period did 
not abstain from political action. Under the 
leadership of Allan, Guile, Coulson, and’ Odger, 
acting as a sort of junta, the rich and powerful 
trade-unions drew together to resist the attacks 
that were being made on trade-unionism, to 
secure reforms in the law as to the terms of em- 
ployment, to promote a system of national educa- 
tion, and to obtain an extension of the franchise. 
Only very slowly could the leaders induce the 
unions to take any corporate part in politics. At 
the 1874 election there was something of a trade- 
union movement, and Macdonald and Burt were 
returned to Parliament, where the latter has 
since continuously sat. 

Meanwhile the trade-unions were growing 
steadily in organization. Between 1858 and 1867 
local federations of the branches in all the princi- 
pal towns were formed, under the name of trades 
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councils. The first of these seems to have been 
that of Liverpool in 1848. By 1860 they were 
common. The London Trade Council was es- 


tablished in 1861.. Out of these councils came 
the trade-union congresses, now the great British 
parliaments of labor. An important 
special conference was held in Lon- 
don in 1864. The first annual con- 
ference was held at Manchester in 
1868, and after 1875 became a power. What 
political action was taken by trade-unionists at 
this period was usually under the name of Radi- 
calism or Liberalism. This grew up naturally as 
a result of the efforts on the part of the union 
leaders to gain legal recognition for their unions. 
It was necessary to use arguments that would ap- 
peal to middle-class politicians, since the Conser- 
vatives were not yet progressive enough to in- 
dorse trade-unions in any form. The argument 
that most appealed to the middle-class politicians 
was the Liberal argument of the freedom of the 
individual to sell his labor as he pleased—if he 
wished, individually; if he wished, collectively. 
At the general election of 1874 Alexander 
Macdonald (q. v.) and Thomas Burt (qg. v.)-were 
elected to Parliament from Stafford and Morpeth 
—the first labor members; elected as Liberals or 
Radicals, tho not with any cordial assistance from 
the Liberal Party organizers. Seventeen other 
labor candidates went to the polls at this election, 
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and the miners, iron-workers, and some other 
unions voted money for campaign expenses. It 
was this showing of the strength of labor at the 
polls which made the victorious Conservative 
Party in 1875 pass the bill finally legalizing labor 
combinations. ~ 

The last period, beginning about 1880, has seen 


a change. This has been marked by the ap- 
pearance of the so-called new unionism. (For 
a full account of this, see NEw 


Unionism.) It may be described in 
brief as the effect of recent English 
socialism on the trade-unions. The 
new socialism which began to appear 
about 1882 made some of the younger men, like 
Tom Mann and John Burns (q.,v.), dissatisfied 
with the conservative and non-political methods 
of the older unions. The great dock strike (q. v.) 
of 1889 and the match strike, together with the 
London agitation of the unemployed, created 
wide-spread excitement, and enabled the younger 
leaders to organize a union of unskilled laborers, 
some of which (such as the Gas-workers and Gen- 
eral Laborers’ Union and the Dock and Wharf 
Laborers’ Union) have maintained their exist- 
ence. 

The outstanding feature of the trade-union 
movement in Great Britain since that date has 
been its growing participation in political activity 
and the consequent establishment in 
Parliament of an independent ‘‘La- 
bor Party,’ claiming to oppose all 
other political parties. Toward the 
formation of such a party there have 
been many contributory causes, not the least of 
which has been the constant efforts of the So- 
cialists to arouse the English working men, and 
notably the persistent propaganda of the Fabian 
Society, which took form in 1896 in the estab- 
lishment of a society called the Independent 
Labor Party, in which many trade-unionists were 
individually enrolled, and which has steadily in- 
creased in membership and in the number of its 
branches. But it was not until 1899 that the 
trade-unions themselves were induced to take 
action. Their adhesion in 1889-92 is to be at- 
tributed to the apprehension and resentment 
caused by certain legal decisions (culminating in 
the case of the Taff Vale Railway Company vs. 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
L. R. Appeal Cases, 426), by which the law 
courts brought trade-unionism once more under 
the ban of the law. No attempt was made to 
bring back the criminal prosecutions of trade- 
unionists. But the judges held, contrary to the 
universal opinion of lawyers since 1875, that, 
altho trade-unions were not fully incorporated, 
they could be sued and cast in damages for the 
action of their agents, whenever this without 
justification caused damage to other persons. 
Under this finding the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants had to pay $150,000 in dam- 
ages to the railway company against which its 
members, against the wishes of the executive 
committee, had tumultuously struck. It became 
clear that trade-unionism was once more in 
grave danger from the law. The Trade-Union 
Congress had already taken alarm while the 
case was in the lower courts and in 1899 had is- 
sued an invitation to trade-unions, trades coun- 
cils, and Socialist societies to join together in 
the formation of a ‘‘Labor Representation Com- 
mittee’’ (q. v.). At the first annual conference 
of this committee in Feb., 1901, there were rep- 
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resented forty-one trade-unions with 353,070 
members, seven trades councils, and the Fabian 
Society, the society called the Independent Labor 
Party (the I. L. P.), and the Social Democratic 
Federation. The latter organization soon with- 
drew, but the others continued, and at the sixth 
annual conference in 1906 there were repre- 
sented 921,280 members in 158 trade-unions, 
seventy-three trades councils, the ‘‘ Independent 
Labor Party,” and the Fabian Society. This con- 
ference followed upon a most remarkable series 
of successful candidatures at the preceding 
General Parliamentary Election. The Labor 
Representation Committee had indorsed fifty 
candidates who had signed its pledge to con- 
stitute an independent labor group with its own 
whip, and of this number twenty-nine were elect- 
ed. In addition to these members of Parlia- 
ment, the miners’ associations, which were not 
affiliated with the Labor Representation Com- 
mittee, elected eleven members, and there were 
fourteen other workmen elected either as inde- 
pendent labor men or through the indorsement of 
other parties. The total labor representation in 
Parliament is therefore fifty-four. A striking 
feature of the ministry formed by the Liberals 
was the elevation of John Burns, the leader of 
the new unionism of 1889, to the position of a 
cabinet minister and president of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board. Tho Mr. Burt and Mr. Broad- 
hurst had held subordinate offices in previous 
Liberal ministries, Mr. Burns was the first work- 
man to enter the cabinet. Tho this really 
amounted to a valuable recognition of the politi- 
cal influence of the working classes, the action of 
Mr. Burns in remaining outside the Labor Party, 
and in accepting office in a Liberal cabinet, was 
bitterly resented by the more extreme members 
of the Labor Party. 

While the British unions were thus moving 
into the political field, they were not neglecting 
to strengthen their organization in the indus- 
trial field. The Trade-Union Congress had never 
taken on itself the support of unions in time of 
trade dispute. To accommodate these unions 
which desired a national body of this type, there 
was organized in 1899 the General Federation of 
Trade-Unions. The objects of this Federation 
were simply the accumulation of a strike fund for 
the assistance of constituent unions in strikes ap- 
proved by the managing committee. Many unions 
were already affiliated in federations of their own, 
such as the Federation of Engineering and Ship- 
building Trades, the several miners’ federations, 
and those of the textile trades.. The General Fed- 
eration affords similar protection for other unions, 
and even to unions which also are affiliated to the 
federations of their own industries. Its member- 
ship the first year included forty-three societies 
with 343,000 members, and had increased in 1907 
to 119 societies with 630,933 members. 

The recent statistics of British trade-unions are 
given in the fifteenth Report of the Labor De- 
partment of the British Board of Trade. The 
Department knew of the existence 
of 1,148 separate workmen’s trade- 
unions at the end of 1904, with a 
total membership of 1,866,755. This 
is a decline in membership of 74,110, or 3.8 per 
cent, from the high-water mark at the end of rgor. 
The number of unions declined from 1,239 in 
tg0r to 1,148 in 1904. The total number of 
trade-unions has steadily decreased since 1896, 
when the number had reached 1,302. This de- 
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cline is especially marked in the smaller unions 
of builders and general laborers, where the proc- 
ess of absorption and amalgamation is most 
rapid. 

Financial details are given with regard to 100 
principal unions only, but these unions include 
over 60 per cent of the total membership of all 
the societies. The income of these too unions 
was £2,097,470 in 1904, and their expenditures 
amounted to £2,042,165. Their accumulated 
funds amounted to £4,616,230, or nearly £4 2s. 
per member. These figures are the highest yet 
recorded. ‘‘Of every £1 spent by the 100 unions 
in 1904, 6s. 4d. was for unemployed benefit, 15. 
3d. was on account of disputes, 8s. 4d. for sick, 
accident, superannuation, funeral, and other ben- 
efits, and 4s. rd. for working and miscellaneous 
expenses.’ The proportion of expenditure for 
unemployed benefit was greater, and the pro- 
portion of expenditure for dispute benefit was 
less, in 1904, than in any year of the preceding 
decade. Meanwhile the accumulated funds have 
much more than doubled. 

Detailed particulars as to the chief items of 
expenditure for the too principal unions are 
shown in the following statement: 


EXPENDITURES, EtTc., OF 100 PRINCIPAL TRADE- 
UNIONS, 1904 


ITEMS Amounts | Percent 
Unemployed, etc., benefits............|£647,722 2507 
Pispiite benefits: soe. sess et ctale e ete ne 126,446 6.21 
Sickand accident benefits............ 384,519 18.8 
Superannuation benefit 267,390 rar 
Biietal DEMEL bacco mie oct clots @iie.s 95,044 4.7 
Other benefits and grants.............| 103,234 te 
Working and other expenses.......... 417,204 20.4 


Concerning the distribution of members by 
trades in the United Kingdom, the department 
furnishes the simple totals from which the fol- 
lowing table is drawn: SIDNEY WEBB. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


be} a 
i = | o = 
TRADES 2a|5u| 3 on 
og +a 3} u 
vo Bo o 
2-3 | “bors q a2 
00 o € 

o> as LA] 
Me ee abe S 
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Metal, engineering, and ship- 

DUNGING Le Seek re. 108 | 129 |2,778] 335,908 
iiting fesse thetic cate sites Y 79 30 |3,310] 225,481 
Mining and quarrying......... 50 19 |2,197| 501,248 
TORCUE aoe rao cries Morale al) 007 |) Tae 519| 221,694 
GIGthinge seme AS Tees. 3 we 19 17 591 58,525 
Printing, paper, and _ allied 

ELAUES  cevies oie pes cai’ 22 19 387 62,428 
Woodworking and furnishing..| 42 57 633 39,571 
Chemical, glass, pottery, etc...| 13 28 129 15,278 
Food. and toDaccos...s.-00% 6 0% 10 17 286 17,294 
Workers in fiber, cane, etc..... 5 10 116 4,443 
SAUER AM eck Sartre Menthe ee 13 15 84 6,247 
PNPinemen ...c0 swe oka kh . Th 10 187 10,567 
Miscellaneous paresis seis We wiclars 30 16 | 1,187 49,941 
Crenera la DGt sere: akiate leet slecs.ny 16 2 |1,012 97,676 
Transport (land and sea)...... 46 Ir |1,380| 154,206 
Agricultural laborers and fish-| 

GRETA Seta hele 1k otals cera 4 91 
Employees of public authori-| : * sem 

MAES Santer ete tatwreae er cis ede, outa ay 19 12 33 | 1,408 62,335 

550 | 598 1,866,755 
AIGA stats alegre anc a sere seca yam 1,148 
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TREVOR, JOHN: Founder of Labor Church; 
born Liverpool, Eng., 1855. Sent to a Wisbech 
school, he grew up under a narrow orthodoxy, a 
crushing load on his imaginative spirit. In 1869 
he was articled to an architect in Norwich, but 
gave more thought to theological and sociolog- 
ical problems. In 1877, broken in health, he 
went to Australia, thence to San Francisco, and 
then entered the Meadville (Pa.) Theological 
School, to prepare for the Unitarian ministry. 
Returning to London, he tried to preach, but 
thought he had no mission, and returned to his 
profession of architecture in the south of England. 
Finding his profession commercialized and de- 
graded by competition, he studied social prob- 
lems more than ever, and gradually worked out 
the views which he later embodied in his Labor 
Church. Studying fora year at Manchester, New 
College, he then went to London to assist Mr. 
Wicksteed at Little Portland Street Chapel, but in 
1890 went to Upper Brook Street Free Church, 
Manchester; at last left all organized churches 
and started, Oct., 1891, the Labor Church move- 
ment. (See LABOR CHURCH.) 


TRUEBLOOD, BENJAMIN F.: Editor of The 
Advocate of Peace; general secretary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society; born Salem, Ind., 1847; edu- 
cated in district schools, Friends’ Academy at 
Blue River, and graduated from Earlham Col- 
lege, 1869. A.M., Earlham College, 1875; LL.D., 
Iowa Wesleyan University, 1887; LL.D., Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1890. Was in turn principal, in- 
structor, professor, at various important institu- 
tions of learning; and from 1874-79 president of 
Wilmington College, Ohio; 1879-90 president of 
Penn College, Iowa. Spent year 1890-91 in 
France and other countries of southern Europe, 
studying the military condition of Europe. In 
1892 was made general secretary of the American 
Peace Society and editor of The Advocate of 
Peace, which position he has held for fifteen 
years; has lectured in this country, England, and 
France. Member of the International Peace 
Bureau, Switzerland, and International Law As- 
sociation. Early in life made a minister by the 
Friends’ Society, he has been connected with 
many of the advanced religious movements in 
the Society of Friends. Mr. Trueblood holds ad- 
vanced views on the subjects of peace and arbi- 
tration, temperance, women’s rights, internation- 
al trade, municipal ownership of street-railways, 


etc. Author of ‘‘The Federation of the World,”’ 
and a number of pamphlets on peace. Trans- 
lator of Kant’s ‘‘ Perpetual Peace.’ Address: 31 


Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TRUSTS have been defined, both in their 
looser and stricter sense, by Mr. S. C. T. Dodd, 
solicitor of the Standard Oil Company, as fol- 
lows (‘‘The Present Legal Status of Trusts,” 
published in the Harvard Law Review, Nov., 


1893): 


The term “Trust’’ in its more confined sense embraces only 
a peculiar form of business association effected by stock- 
holders of different corporations transferring their stocks to 
trustees. The Standard Oil Trust was formed in this way, 
ie originated the name ‘Trust’ as applied to associa- 
ROFIS. NAT vl 

The term ‘Trust,’’ although derived as stated, has (now, 
however) obtained a wider signification, and embraces every 
act, agreement, or combination of persons or capital believed 
to be done, made, or formed with the intent, power, or 
tendency to monopolize business, to restrain or interfere with 
competitive trade, or to fix, influence, or increase the prices 
of commodities, 
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In this larger sense, which to-day usage has 
made the correct sense, a very large number and 
a considerable variety of associations must be 
included. Perhaps no recent economic move- 
ment has arrested more attention since the foun- 
dation of the first trust, the great Standard Oil 
Trust, in 1882, than the development of the trust 
movement. Mr. H. W. Macrosty, in his ‘‘The 
Trust Movement in British :Industry”’ (1907), 
divides trusts into three main classes: the vertical 
or integral, as in the iron and steel industries; the 
more common amalgamation or horizontal com- 
bination, as more or less developed in all indus- 
tries, and the innumerable but less organized ter- 
minable associations and agreements of the retail 
trades. Some trades pass through all these 
stages, beginning with a mere agreement as to 
prices, passing on into an association (sometimes 
into a trust in its narrowest sense), and then into 
a full consolidation of interest and management, 
and these general classes are subdivided into in- 
numerable kinds and varieties, varying in differ- 
ent states and countries and from time to time 
to fulfil or get around the requirements of dif- 
ferent laws, and varying also interminably with 
the needs of different trades and markets. Yet 
through them all runs the central idea, the avoid- 
ance of commercial competition and the develop- 
ment of more or less of a monopoly. Mr. Moody, 
in his ‘‘The Truth About the Trusts,’ perhaps 
the most authoritative recent statement of the 
facts as to trusts in the United States, considers 
them inevitable. He says (p. 494): 

Instead of the growth of the trust movement being an 
achievement to be laid at the door of Mr. Morgan or Mr. 
Rockefeller, or any other leader of men, it should be laid at 
the door of nature. For if anything in this world is true, the 
following proposition is: 

“The modern trust is the natural outcome of evolution of 
societary conditions and ethical standards which are recog- 


nized and established among men to-day as being necessary 
elements in the development of civilization.” 


As to statistics for the U. S., Mr. Moody, in 
Jan., 1908, brought his figures down to date as 
follows: 


Tue GREATER INDUSTRIAL TRustTs! 


Ly ok: ~ | No. of | Total capital- 
RION plants pee bion. P, 
ac- stocks an 
NAME or CoMPANY quired| bonds out- 
fe £ |orcon- standing 
a & trolled | (par value) 


1. Amalgamated Copper 
Co. and affiliated cor- 


POravionssswasciess- 1889|N. J. 35| $271,163,000 
2. American Smelt. & Re- 
fin. Co. and affiliated 
corporations........- 1899|N. J. 145 203,100,000 
3. American Sugar Refin- 
ing Co. and affiliated but 
corporations......... 1891\N. J. Sa 160,000,000 
4. American Tobacco Co. 
and affiliated cor- about 
porations............|1904|N. J. 200| 324,309,900 
5. International Merchant 
Marine Co........... 1902\N. J. 6 176,325,705 
6. Standard Oil Co. and about 
controlled companies.|1899|N. J. 400 98,338,300 
4. U.S. Steel Corporation 
and controlled prop- about 
€rties..chicasedseeks «% 1go01|N. J. 792 1,475,201,849 
Total (seven greater 
industrial trusts) .]..... 1,638|$2,708,438,754 


1 In this list the ‘‘number of plants acquired or controlled”’ 
embraces not only the corporations and plants now operating, 
but also those which operated previously to their acquirement, 
whether they have now been discontinued or not, 


Trade-Unions 
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The “‘total capitalization” includes the stocks and bonds 
afloat (in the hands of the public) of all subsidiary or con: 
trolled corporations, as well as those of the parent company. 
The figures given are the par values. It must be clearly 
understood that in some cases both the number of plants ac- 
quired and the amount of stocks and bonds outstanding are 
only approximately correct. There are instances in which it 
is practically impossible to secure the accurate figures for both 
of these items. However, the greatest care has been used in 
arriving at these approximate figures. 


No. of , 
Total 
viet capitalization, 
: stocks and 
qed bonds out- 
y standing 
trolled 
Summary of Industrial Trusts: 
7| Greater industrial trusts........ 1,638 | $2,708,438,754 
451| Lesser industrial trusts......... 5,038 8,243,175,000 
Grand Totals of Industrial Trusts: 
458| Important industrial trusts...... 6,676 | 10,951,613,754 


None of the above capitalization figures are duplicated. 
They represent, not the amount of securities authorized or 
even issued, but simply those which are ‘“‘afloat’’ or in the 
hands of the public. No securities of subsidiary corporations 
which are owned by the controlling corporations are included 
in these figures. 


Totals of the franchise trusts........ 2,599 | $7,789,393,000 
Totals of the great steam-railroad 
RLOUDS tke ay oleh wR ees 745 | 12,931,154,000 
Totals of all franchise and trans- 
portation trusts.............| 3,344 | $20,720,547,000 
Grand totals (Jan. 1, 1908) of all] ; 
trusts — industrial, franchise, 
transportation, etc........... 10,020 | $31,672,160,754 


An analysis of these figures slightly in detail would show 
that of the industrial trusts 15 have $100,000,000 capitaliza- 
tion or over, 33 have $50,000,000 or over, 165 have $10,- 
000,000 or over, and 451 have $5,000,000 or over. Of 
the franchise trusts 16 exceed $100,000,000, 41 exceed 
$50,000,000, and 156 exceed $5,000,000. Of the 6 greatest 
railroad groups, all exceed $1,000,000,000 capital. 


Evits 


Trusts are accused of every economic evil, but 
probably with much injustice and certainly with 
muchexaggeration. As to raising prices, the con- 
clusion Professor Jenks, one of the most careful 
students of trusts, arrives at is probably the opin- 
ion of most. He says: 


While they have it in their power to make profits at some- 
what lower rates of prices than would be posstule under free 
competition, they nevertheless do probably check slightly 
the normal decrease in prices that comes with increasing 
facilities for manufacturing. At any rate, they hold prices 
so that they can make much better profits than under com- 
petition. Competition, however, and the checked demand 
that would come with too high prices, generally in the long 
run prevent prices from being much higher than under free 
competition. 


As for the treatment of employees, generally 
speaking, monopoly at least makes possible, and 
probably usually makes actual better conditions. 
Generally speaking, wages are higher and treat- 
ment of employees better with large companies 
than with small ones. Small competing firms 
are often driven to small wages for lessening the 
cost of production. Large companies usually find 
fair treatment of employees the cheapest. They 
have capital to introduce reforms which small 
companies, tho anxious to, often cannot. Above 
all, combination of interests makes possible and 
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often even necessitates collective bargaining, 
aiding often and making necessary often strong 
trade-union organization. Strikes have occurred 
on the part of employees to compel small em- 
ployers to enter an employers’ association. Nev- 
ertheless trusts also make possible and often ac- 
tual centralization of power used to crush out 
trade-unionism. A greater evil is their control 
of the methods and channels of production. 
They can and continually do discriminate against 
the home market, or certain sections which are 
under their power, by raising prices there to 
recoup themselves for selling cheap in a competi- 
tive foreign market or to create new trade. They 
frequently prevent progress by being able to 
prevent inventors from putting their inventions 
on the market, through not having or being able 
to get capital enough against these gigantic com- 
binations. They often absolutely and _irre- 
sponsibly check or destroy personality and free 
individuality. The one great evil of trusts and 
monopolies is their scandalous and notorious de- 
fiance or corruption of government. But for 
this see CoRRUPTION. It is not, however, con- 
fined to the U.S. Said The Economist (English), 
Aug. 12, 1899: ‘“‘It is undeniable that during 
the session just ended there has been an atmos- 
phere of money in the lobby, and presents to the 
House of Commons scarcely known before. All 
manner of ‘interests’ have gathered there as they 
gather in Washington and in the various state 
legislatures in America.” 

The danger of the trusts then is that they 
threaten personal liberty, that we shall become, as 
has been said, ‘‘a nation of industrial and com- 
mercial employees practically permitted to en- 
joy life in greater or less degree, by the per- 
mission of other employees, who will take their 
instructions from the small companies of captains 
of industry who promise, in time, to be in control 
of the necessaries, as well as the luxuries, of life, 
their production and distribution.” 


REMEDIES 


Almost every state in the U. S. and the fed- 
eral government in two main bills has attempted 
legislation against trusts. Yet the movement 
has only gone on increasing. When the Standard 
Oil Trust was declared illegal in Ohio, it continued 
with even greater powers under a new name, 
while its connections, assuming different names in 
different states to avoid the law, virtually form 
asingle body. So, toa less extent, with the other 
trusts. 


The first general federal law which can be regarded as a 
result of the trust agitation was the Interstate Commerce 
Act passed in 1887. This act was the outgrowth of the 
sentiment which had been created during the previous years 
by the general cutting of rates by the railroads, and their 
inequitable dealings with shippers in all parts of the country. 
The relations of the railroads with the Standard Oil Trust 
were matters of particular criticism at this time, and the 
immediate purpose of the act was mainly to eliminate the 
illegal discriminations in favor of the Standard, and, if pos- 
sible, give all shippers the same opportunities. 

The Interstate Commerce Law has now been in existence 
for twenty years, but its results have in no way verified the 
predictions of its framers. Recently its powers have been 
largely widened and prosecutions against the Standard Oil 
monopoly trusts have been begun, and several have been 
successful to the extent of imposing fines running into many 
millions. But these have been usually subject to appeal to 
Supreme Court, while few believe they can break up the 
movement. 

A measure which was created in 1890, and is popularly 
known as the Sherman Antitrust Act, is the law which was 
passed for the express purpose of eliminating monopoly in 
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railroads or other corporations which may become established 
“in restraint of trade.”’ It is the law under which the 
Northern Securities Company was sued “ the Attorney- 
General of the U. S. and declared illegal. he law declares 
unlawful every contract, combination, or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several states or 
with foreign nations; and also declares unlawful monopolies, 
and any attempt to monopolize, or any combination or 
conspiracy to monopolize any interstate or international 
trade. The law has been in effect now fifteen years and, with 
the exception of the Northern Securities Company case, has 
accomplished, at least until recently, practically nothing. 
Of the final result of the recent prosecutions it is too early to 
speak definitely. Most of the great trusts, however, have 
been formed since the passage of the law, and in spite of it, 
and most publicists believe that while perhaps some of the 
more apparent and grosser violations of the laws may be 
prevented by such legislation, the essence, if not the neces- 
sity of trusts has too deep a foundation in economic interest 
and practical common sense to be permanently and seriously 
affected by such laws. Colossal industries cannot by law 
be compelled to compete, only prevented from continuing in 
certain ways. 


Therefore most publicists believe, with individ- 
ualists, that the trusts must be attacked in their 
foundation, by taking from them all special privi- 
leges (see INDIVIDUALISM; FREE TRADE), or with 
the Socialists, that the trusts are but stepping- 
stones to socialism, the great trust of the people. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


The trust movement in other countries has 
gone by no means so far as in the U. S., and has 
assumed less sensational forms, and yet very 
actually exists. Mr. Macrosty, whose two books, 
“Trusts us. the State’’ (1901) and ‘‘The Trust 
Movement in British Industry”? (1907), furnish 
probably the best general study of the subject in 
Great Britain, finds the trust movement, at least 
in the form of agreements to control prices, more 
or less present in practically every British in- 
dustry. The movement in Great Britain is 
scarcely twenty years old, and as it 
has not developed in the striking 
American form and since some of the 
early attempts at combination were 
not a success, the claim has been made that trusts 
cannot flourish on British soil, nor under free 
trade, yet Mr. Macrosty says of England (‘‘Trusts 
us. the State,” p. 160): ‘‘So far as the transport 
services are concerned, we are driven to the con- 
clusion that competition in the old sense of the 
term has ceased to exist; and turning to manu- 
factures proper, we shall find the same opinion 
forced upon us.” 

The first movement to consolidation was, as 
was to be expected, among ‘‘the natural monopo- 
lies’? dependent upon valuable franchises, such as 
the agreement between the London Water Com- 
panies after they were forbidden to amalgamate 
and before they were bought out by the city. 
The next step was in the development of ‘‘through- 
ness’’ on the railways, such as the formation of 
the London & Northwestern Company out of 
forty-five companies, and the amalgamation of 
the Southeastern and the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railways. To-day there is practically no 
competition in British railways (see RAILWAys), 
fares being fixt by conferences between the roads. 
Shipping companies have similarly combined. 
Charges here too have almost invariably been fixt 
by conferences between the lines. __ = 

Combination in manufacturing lines is more 
recent; after various failures, beginning success- 
fully about 1895, in the metallic bedstead 
trade in Birmingham and rapidly extendin 
to many other industries in Birmingham an 
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elsewhere. Combination in the textile trades 
began about the same year in the textile industries 
with J. I. Coates, Limited, in the sewing-cotton 
trade. In 1896 London found that eight firms 
supplying 5,000,000 of the 8,000,000 tons of 
coal coming to London, had combined. Agree- 
ments as to prices are at present the rule in the 
iron and steel industries. Amalgamation and ab- 
sorption of companies in every branch of industry 
goes steadily on. Says the Textile Mercury, as 
early as April, 1899: ‘‘Steadily, altho at a rate 
far less rapid than in the States, amalgamation of 
kindred concerns is going on within our borders.”’ 
In almost every case, says Mr. Macrosty (idem, 


P- 199): 


Years of keen rivalry have eaten away all the gain in 
manufacturing or trading. Attempts to reconcile the con- 
flicting interests have produced some form or other of volun- 
tary association to control selling prices; but these bodies, 
even when guarded by the provision of money penalties for 
breach of rules, may at any time be wrecked by the greed of 
one member or the starting of a new competitor. Sooner or 
later they break down and the trade either slips back into 
the slough of bankruptcy or advances to the consolidation of 
tival firms into one large company. 


In Germany similar combinations (called 
Kartells) have arisen in the last twenty-five 
ears, often of great power and magnitude, and 
in a great number of trades. In the extent to 
which actual merging of companies has gone they 
occupy somewhat of a midway position between 
the developed American trust and the English 
agreement. The specific and typical 
German kartell (tho the word is also 
used in a looser sense) is not a merg- 
ing of companies, nor yet a mere 
agreement, but the formation of a committee and 
sometimes of a new company which undertakes 
the selling (and therefore the fixing of prices) for 
all the companies entering into the kartell. The 
companies do not sell at all, and are wholly inde- 
pendent only in methods of production. To this 
simple beginning, however, greatcr powers are 
often added, and the kartell is recognized by the 
German law and both defended and made respon- 
sible by the law. Kartells of one kind or another 
exist in the coal, iron, steel, book, wall-paper, and 
spirit industries; to a less extent among others. 
One of the chief is the Rhenish Westphalian Coal 
Kartell, with a capital of only $225, but all of 
the shares are held by the coal owners and are 
transferable only with the consent of the general 
meeting, so that the coal owners wholly control 
it and through it determine the output, the 
base price, and the selling price, each mine owner 
voting according to the number of tons of coal he 
produces. 
Similarly under one form or another, tho to a 
less extent, the trust movement has developed 
in France, Belgium, Austria, and elsewhere. 


REFERENCES: United States. Report of the Industrial Com- 
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TUBERCULOSIS: The definite movement for 
the prevention of tuberculosis dates from the 
discovery of the tubercle bacillus by Dr. Robert 
Koch, of Berlin, in 1882. Koch not only found 
that this bacillus is the cause of the disease but 
was able to isolate and describe the life history of 
the organism. He proved that it is received into 
the body in a dried state through the discharges 
of tuberculous individuals and chiefly through 
the sputum. The main channels of infection are 
the respiratory and digestive tracts. 

It follows from Koch’s discoveries that tuber- 
culosis is necessarily an infectious disease, and, 
its cause being known, is consequently prevent- 
able. It has also been found by subsequent 
clinical investigators that when taken in its early 
stages the disease is curable. 

While it was some years before the significance 
of Koch’s work became generally recognized, 
there has now arisen a movement for the elim- 
ination of tuberculosis of world-wide scope. The 
necessity for this organized campaign is evident 
from the extent of the disease which is responsible 
for more than 1,000,000 deaths per annum in the 
civilized world. 

The conditions which favor the development of 
tuberculosis are precisely those which exist in the 
crowded quarters in each of our great centers of 
population where the nutrition of the inhabitants 
is defective and where adequate ventilation and 
hygienic surroundings are. not present. The 
practical work of prevention therefore associates 
itself with all the modern movements of a social 
character for the betterment of the poorer classes 
of our communities. It involves the cooperation 
of the medical profession and the laity as well as 
the vigorous prosecution of measures for the bet- 
terment of health on the part of public officials. 

Starting in Europe, the organization of leagues 
for the prevention of tuberculosis has spread 
rapidly until at the present time such associa- 
tions are found in nearly all the countries of the 
civilized world, those of particular efficiency 
being in Great Britain, Germany, France, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, and the United States. Or- 
ganizations on national lines also exist in Italy, 

Austria, Belgium, Spain, and Por- 


Extent tugal.. In Norway the government 
of Woveiuaat is taking an active part in the con- 
Against trol of tuberculosis, and the same is 


true, in a lesser degree, of Sweden. 
In South America antituberculosis 
leagues exist in Brazil, Argentine, Chile, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, Bolivia, and Ecuador. A league 
has also been established in Cuba. 

In the U. S. the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis is pushing 
the work of organization in all parts of the coun- 
try. There are now seventeen state societies for 
the prevention of tuberculosis, with others in 
process of formation. Local associations to the 
number of about eighty have also been organized, 
nearly all within the last two years, and it is evi- 
dent that a short time will see the U. S. com- 
pletely organized for the fight against this dis- 
ease. : 

An International Antituberculosis Association 
made up of representatives from the various 
national societies is also in existence with head- 
quarters in Berlin. Annual meetings are held 
where topics of particular interest at the moment, 
both technical and social, are discust from the 
various points of view of the different countries 
represented, 
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Once every three years an International Con- 
gress of still wider scope is held and is rapidly 
becoming one of the chief factors in the dissem- 
ination of authoritative information regarding 
tuberculosis and its treatment and prevention. 
The next congress will be held in Washington in 
Oct., 1908. P 

The most important feature of the organized 
campaign as at present conducted is the move- 
ment for the education of the general 
public with regard to the causes of 
tuberculosis and the methods of 
prevention. While every available 
means is drawn upon to force this knowledge upon 
the attention of the public, particular emphasis 
has been laid during the last two years upon the 
exhibition method. Such exhibitions of com- 
prehensive character form one of the chief fea- 
tures of the international congresses, and in the 
U.S. exhibits are kept constantly in operation in 
various parts of the country. The National As- 
sociation conducts one of large size which is sent 
from city to city, and is used as a means of stimu- 
lating public interest and subsequent organized 
cooperation against the disease. 

Permanent exhibits have also been formed by 
many of the state and local societies. 

The program advocated by those who are con- 
ducting the campaign is comparatively simple in 
its outlines. It involves the establishment of 
sanatoria, hospitals, dispensaries, etc.,on an ade- 
quate scale for both incipient and advanced 
cases. This is regarded as necessary not only as 
a curative but as a preventive measure. It also 
advocates the passage of such legislation as shall 
enable the municipal and state health authorities 
to exercise adequate supervision over the disease. 
The particular points at present at issue are the 
requiring of registration and notification of tuber- 
culosis by physicians and the passage of ordi- 
nances forbidding indiscriminate expectoration. 
The other features of the program can be included 
under the term ‘‘Education’’ which, as has been 
said, involves every possible method of instruc- 
tion in the elementary facts regarding the dis- 
ease, namely, that it is infectious, preventable, not 
inherited, and in early cases curable; that in 
order to prevent infection proper hygiene must 
be observed, and that the cure depends upon the 
simple factors of fresh air, good food, and rest. 
The reduction that has already taken place in the 
death-rate from consumption in those communi- 
ties where rigid and organized measures have 
been taken make it entirely reasonable to sup- 
pose that the disease will ultimately be practi- 
cally eliminated. 

Pror, LivINGsTON FARRAND. 


Methods 


TUCKER, BENJAMIN R.: Anarchist; born 
near New Bedford, Mass, 1854; educated in 
private schools, and at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; decided on journalism as a pro- 
fession; served apprenticeship in printing-office; 
in 1878 joined editorial staff of a Boston news- 
paper. Introduced to radical thought by Josiah 
Warren, Colonel William B. Greene, and others. 
Making a thorough study of Proudhon, he con- 
sidered ‘‘anarchism”’ to be the most appropriate 
designation for his political doctrines. In 1877 
he established a quarterly, The Radical Review 
which did not receive the requisite support. Mr. 
Tucker soon concluded that a more effective prop- 
aganda of his views could be carried on by a 
fortnightly or weekly organ, and accordingly 
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founded Liberty, in 1881, still recognized in philo- 
sophic and progressive circles as the ablest and 
most authoritative champion of anarchism, both 
in Europe and America. In 1893 published 
“Instead of a Book’’; in this socialism, ¢om- 
munism, the single tax, and other reforms: are 
criticized from the anarchistic point of view. 
Author: ‘‘A Blow at Trial by Jury’; ‘‘The 
Attitude of Anarchism Toward Industrial Com- 
binations.”” Address: P. O. Box 1312, New York 
City. 


TUCKWELL, GERTRUDE M. (MISS): Chair- 
man of the Women’s Trade-Union League; born 
1862, Oxford, England; was educated at home; 
daughter of the Rev. William Tuckwell, “‘the Rad- 
ical Parson,’’ well known in England for his experi- 
ments in allotments, his advocacy of land na- 
tionalization, and his strong labor views. At the 
age of twenty in order to be independent she 
trained as a board-school mistress; worked in 
Liverpool and in London for six years. Then be- 
came secretary to her aunt, Lady Dilke, and 
honorary secretary to the Women’s Trade-Union 
League, and came thus into complete touch with 
women’s industrial life. At the death of Lady 
Dilke in 1904 was chosen in her place chairman 
of the Women’s Trade-Union League. Through 
the league, which is very,active both in trade- 
union and in legislative work, Miss Tuckwell rep- 
resents 140,000 women. She is a Christian So- 
cialist and a strong trade-unionist; has written 
much for the Fortnightly and The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Author: ‘‘The State and Its Children,’’ 
and several small books on industrial law. Ad- 
dress: Women’s Trade-Union League, Club Union 
Building, Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 


TURGENEFF, IVAN SERGYEVITCH: Russian 
novelist, nihilist; born 1818 in Orel, the son of an 
officer of cuirassiers; he was educated at Moscow 
and afterward at the University of Berlin. In 
1852 he first became the object of government 
displeasure. Was imprisoned for a month for an 
article he wrote on the death of Gogol, and com- 
pelled to reside for two years more in the country. 
This experience seems to have been in some sense 
a turning-point in his career, for in 1855 he com- 
menced publishing the novels which have had 
such a vital connection with the social life of Rus- 
sia. In 1855 he published ‘‘Dimitri Rudin’’; in 
1858, ‘‘A Nest of Nobles” and ‘‘ Helene”’; in 1862, 
‘“Fathers and Sons,’’ which work was one of the 
most potent means in wakening into action the 
philosophy of negation and materialism. This 
book, too, gave to the philosophy the name of 
“‘nihilism,’’ which it has borne ever since. In 
1865 he published ‘‘Smoke,” and in 1877 “‘Spring 
Floods” and ‘Virgin Soil.”” He wrote many 
shorter stories; his last work was a collection of 
prose poems entitled ‘‘Senilia,’’ which for power 
and pathos takes rank with his best work. After 
the publication of ‘‘Fathers and Sons” he left 
Russia and settled in Baden, where he stayed 
until the termination of the Franco-German War. 
Then he removed to Paris and resided there until 
his death in 1883. 


TURGOT, ANNE ROBERT JACQUES, BARON 
DE L’AULNE: French statesman and economist; 
born Paris, 1727. Educated for the Church, he 
gave up an ecclesiastical career and studied law, 
becoming noted as a liberal thinker and contribu- 
tor to the Encyclopédie, He associated with 
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Quesnay and Gournay, and accepted to some ex- 
tent their views. (See Puysiocrats.) In 1761 
he was appointed intendant-governor of the 
province of Limousin, and in 1774 Controller- 
General of France under Louis XVI. The 
courtiers and nobility bitterly opposed his reform 
ideas, but for a while the king supported him, and 
he was able to introduce free trade in grain and 
other reforms. At last the king, in 1776, was in- 
duced to depose him, and Turgot retired to pri- 
vate life and devoted himself to science till his 
death in 1781. His ‘‘@uvres Complétes,’’ in- 
cluding his essays on usury, on taxation, and 
“Réflexions sur la Formation et la Distribution 
des Richesses,’’ etc., were published in nine 
volumes (1808-11). ‘ 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL: The International Typographical Union 
of North America, organized in 1852 as the Na- 
tional Typographical Union, is the oldest national 
trade-union in the United States. As early 
as 1836 an attempt was made to unite the typo- 
graphical societies in the U. S. in a national or- 
ganization. At a national typographical con- 
vention held in Washington, Nov. 7-11, 1836, a 
constitution was framed and submitted to the 
various local societies. In 1837 at New York this 
constitution was amended in minor details and 
the National Typographical Association formed. 
The association, however, died within the year. 
In 1850 a call for a national convention was is- 
sued by the New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
unions, and on Dec. 2, 1850, the National Con- 
vention of Journeymen Printers met 
in New York with delegates present 
from six unions located in five states. 
At the convention held in Baltimore 
in 1851 the unions in seven states were repre- 
sented and the convention formulated a con- 
stitution for the National Typographical Union. 
In 1869 the name of the union was changed to 
the International Typographical Union of North 
America. 

The membership of the union includes printers, 
proof-readers, machine-tenders, mailers, type- 
founders, editors, and reporters. Pressmen and 
bookbinders were admitted until 1895, stereo- 
typers and electrotypers until 1902, and photo- 
engravers until 1904. The members of these 
trades have formed separate international unions. 
Despite these losses, the membership of the Ty- 
pographical Union has steadily increased in re- 
cent years. 


History 


MEMBERSHIP BY YEARS 
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The annual convention of representatives 
elected by the subordinate unions was originally 
the only organ of government. The officers, 
mere adjuncts to the annual session, were elected 
by the convention from its own members and 
held office for one year. Since 1884 the annual 
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meeting of representatives has been partly re- 
placed and partly supplemented by other insti- 
tutions. In 1889 the referendum was made a 
regular part of the union’s governmental machin- 
ery. Provision was made that all amendments 
to the constitution and all laws involving in- 
creased taxation should be submitted to a vote 
af the membership. The advocates of national- 
ization in the union have long desired to replace 
entirely the convention by the in- 
itiative and referendum. In 18093 
they secured the adoption of the in- 
itiative; in 1894 the sessions were 
made biennial; in 1896 the membership voted to 
do away with regular sessions. Since 1896, how- 
ever, there has been a strong movement in the 
direction of limiting the use of the initiative and 
referendum and of restoring the convention to a 
considerable place in the governmental machin- 
ery. The annual session has been restored. A 
referendum is always had, however, on important 
changes of law. The initiative is rarely used. 
Since 1896 the officers have been elected by a 
popular vote and every member of the organiza- 
tion is eligible to office. 

Since the establishment in 1888 of permanent 
headquarters, the importance of the official staff 
has rapidly increased. The judicial power of the 
convention has practically been transferred to 
the president. The increasing intricacy of the 
union’s affairs has made the opinion of the officers 
more weighty in legislation. The net result of 
these changes is that the government of the 
union, theoretically vested in the convention, 
tests really in the membership at large and in 
the official staff. 

In the fiscal year ending May 31, 1905, the re- 
ceipts of the union were $244,689.24. Of this 
sum $196,280.27 was received from a per-capita 
tax of thirty-five cents monthly; $27,472.83 was 
received from a compulsory subscription to the 
Typographical Journal of five cents monthly. 
Thus practically all the revenue of the union is 
derived from the regular per-capita tax and from 
special assessments. 

The principal expenditures of the union in 
1905 were: Printers’ Home, $56,235.95; burial 
benefits, $39,690; the Typographical Journal, 
$29,426.77; salaries and office expenses, $16,- 
408.02; strikes and disputes, $39,603.16. 

The United Typothetz of America, the organ- 
ization of the book and job master printers, was 
organized in Oct., 1887. It was formed prima- 
rily to resist the demand of the Typographical 
Union for a reduction of the working-day to nine 
hours. The bargaining between the United Ty- 
pothetz and the union has been concerned almost 
exclusively with the shortening of the working- 
day. In 1898 the Typothete agreed to put the 
fifty-four-hour week into effect on Nov. 21, 1899. 
In 1902 the Typographical Union began to plan 
for a further reduction in the hours of work. The 
Typothete has steadily refused to grant the 
eight-hour day. In Sept., 1905, a great strike 
began. The strike was at first confined to Chi- 
cago, but by Jan. 1, 1906, it had extended to 
every large printing center. The Typothetze 
has led the opposition to the demand for the 
eight-hour day and has on its own side declared 
for the open shop. 

The relations of the union with the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, the organi- 
zation of employers in the newspaper business, 
have been amicable. In 1900 an arbitration 
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agreement was entered into by the union and the 
publishers. Under this agreement the Typo- 
graphical Union guaranteed the performance of 
the contract of a local union with a publisher, 
provided the publisher agreed to arbitrate all 
disputes as to interpretation. In 1902 the agree- 
ment was broadened to cover not only disputes 
as to interpretation but disputes arising over the 
formation of new contracts. The present agree- 
ment expires in 1907. GEORGE E. BARNETT. 
REFERENCES: fee McVicar, Origin and Progress of the 
Typographical Union (1891); Ethelbert Stewart, A Docu- 
mentary History of the Early Organization of Printers (Bul- 
letin of the Bureau of Labor, Nov., 1905); George E 
Barnett, The Introduction of the Linotype (Yale Review, 
Nov., 1904); George E. Barnett, The Government of the 
Typographical Union and Collective Bargaining in the 
Typographical Union, in Studies in American Trade-Union- 
ism, ed. by Hollander and Barnett, 1906; Regulation and 
Restriction of Output (Part I., chap. i.), Eleventh Special 
Report of Commissioner of Labor, Washington, 1904). 


TYSON, ROBERT: Exponent of direct legis- 
lation and proportional representation; born Can- 
terbury, England, 1845; largely self-educated; as 
a boy worked in machine-shop; later shorthand 
clerk in railway offices; then as newspaper re- 
porter and editor in Lancashire. Came to Can- 
ada 1870; did newspaper work until 1876, when 
he was appointed stenographic reporter to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, now a division of the 
High Court of Justice. At one time editor of 
Proportional Representation Review; is now editor 
of the Proportional Representation Department 
in Equity Series, of Philadelphia. He has con- 
ducted many elections for societies, labor-unions, 
etc., and addrest meetings on the proportional 
principle; is in touch with the movement and cur- 
rent history of proportional representation in 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Belgium, 
Switzerland, etc. Mr. Tyson’s economic views 
are based on those of Henry George, and for some 
years he worked ardently in the single-tax cause. 
Later becoming imprest with the necessity of im- 
proved political conditions in order to forward 
social reform, he directed his work more toward 
direct legislation and proportional representation, 
making a specialty of the latter. Author of sev- 
eral pamphlets and many serial articles on elec- 


UMANITARIA, LA SOCIETA: An_ Italian 
philanthropic society, founded by the generosity 
of Prosper Moise Loria (died 1902), of Milan, who 
bequeathed 10,000,000 lire for this _ purpose. 
But owing to certain legal and political difficul- 
ties, the society has been inactive for nearly ten 
years, and the funds now amount to about 13,- 
000,000 li. 

The general purpose of the society is to help 
the poor, needy, and unemployed, to raise the 
industrial efficiency of workers, and to serve 
as a general adviser and cooperator to all philan- 
thropic societies. Men and women of whatever 
nationality are admitted as members on payment 
of 1 li. per annum, The members elect fifty 
delegates who have general charge of the budget 
and of the management, and elect ten of the fif- 
teen directors of the society—the other five are 
appointed by the Municipal Council of Milan. 

The Umanitaria expects to have about 600,000 
li, annual income, to be divided thus: 45,000 on 
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toral reform. Address: 10 Harbord Street, To- 
ronto, Canada. 


TWEED RING: The Tweed Ring of New 
York City may be said to have begun in 1863, 
when William Marcy Tweed, a chairmaker of 
Scotch descent, born in New York in 1823, was 
appointed deputy street commissioner. e had 
been long prominent in local politics, and in 1853 
had been elected to Congress. He was a member 
of Tammany (qg. v.) for many years, and from 
1869-71 its grand sachem. Becoming the virtual 
head of the Street Department, and later of the 
Department of Public Works, he enormously 
extended the expenditures for ‘“‘improvements,’” 
and created numberless offices, giving him vast 
influence and the bestowal of sinecures on his 
friends. A ring gradually developed, and by 
1869 held almost every department of the city in 
its power. In 1868 the ring’s greatest scheme of 
robbery was begun—the building of a new county 
court-house. It was stipulated not to cost over 
$250,000. Before 1871 it had cost $8,000,000, 
and was still unfinished. In 1870 the power of 
auditing accounts was taken from the supervisors 
and vested in certain city offices filled by friends 
of the ring. All restraints on fraudulent bills 
were then removed. Bills amounting to $6,000,- 
ooo were passed at the first and only meeting of 
the Board of Audit. Of this amount $1,000,000 
was traced to Tweed’s own pocket. A secret 
account of the money thus paid was kept in the 
auditor’s office, entered ‘‘ County Liabilities.” 
During the winter of 1870-71 a clerk stealthily 
copied its items and showed them to his patron, 
James O’Brien, an opponent of Tammany. He 
gave them to the New York Times, and they were 
published in July, 1871. The excitement created 
an investigation, and through the efforts of 
Samuel J. Tilden the frauds were exposed and the 
ring overthrown in the election of Nov., 1871. 
Tweed was tried for grand larceny and forgery, 
and Nov. 22, 1872, sentenced to twelve years’ 
imprisonment and a heavy fine. In 1875 he es- 
caped and fled to Spain, where he was captured 
and returned to New York City in 1876, dying in 
Ludlow Street Jail in 1878. 


annuities; 90,000 on administrative and office 
expenses; 175,000, or 37.64 per cent, for the ameli- 
oration of unemployment; 200,000, or 43 per cent, 
for industrial education; 50,000, or 10.76 per cent, 
on farm laborers; 20,000, or 4.3 per cent, in the 
promotion of cooperation; 20,000 on social bu- 
reaus of all kinds which aid the poor and needy 
in some way, particularly legal and medical aid 
societies. 

The society maintains a Bureau du Travail, for 
making investigations into various labor prob- 
lems, e. g., legal rights of the workingman, the 
opportunities for employment at home and 
abroad, institutions for the moral improvement 
of the working classes, cost of living, sanitary 
conditions, etc. This bureau has, with its three 
divisions, a network of correspondents all over 
northern and central Italy, and receives reports 
regularly. The employment bureau for working 
men, governesses, and domestics placed in 1906: 
industrial workers, 5,089; domestics, 602, Two 
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bureaus assist, instruct, and supervise emigrants 
both from the city to the country and from Italy 
to foreign lands. 

Industrial education is furnished in schools of 
designing, blacksmithing, furniture-making, en- 
graving, molding, decorating, varnishing, clock- 
making, tailoring, cooking, embroidery and other 
needlework, electricity, etc. One school is in- 
tended to train young men as foremen, superin- 
tendents, etc. 

Cooperation is encouraged by a loan associa- 
tion, a supply store, an agricultural cooperative 
society, etc. 

The unemployed are assisted, according to the 
system practised at Ghent, by a relief station and 
a labor colony. 

The society has taken a keen interest in the 
housing of working men, and has established 
(1906) two model tenements for 2,000 persons at 
a cost of nearly 1,000,000 li. It has encour- 
aged taste and simplicity by offering a prize for 
the best furnished flat for a small family at a cost 
below 700 li. 

The espousal of anti-alcoholism and the es- 
tablishment of a Musée Sociale—intended for the 
education of the people in preventive measures— 
complete the list of activities of the Umanitaria. 
The society expects to purchase an old monastery, 
renovate it, and establish its industrial schools, 
its central offices, and a physician for women 
there; and to build a Matson du Peuple in its 
_ neighborhood. Rupo.pH M. BINDER. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: We consider in this arti- 
cle: I. The meaning and kinds of unemployment. 
II. The number of the unemployed. III. The 
means used to meet the problem. 


I. Meaning and Kinds of Unemployment 


It is necessary to consider the meaning of the 
word, because differences here have led to num- 
berless misunderstandings and to fatal errors in 
the practical working of the problem. 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright, in his report on the un- 
employed as United States Commissioner of La- 
bor in 1886, uses the word in a very limited 
sense. He defines it as including only ‘‘those 
who under prosperous times would be fully em- 
ployed and who during the time mentioned were 
seeking employment.’’ But, obviously, if dur- 
ing times of especial need one would find the 
complete number of those without work, one 
must add to those whom Mr. Wright defines as 
the unemployed, those who in times of prosperity 
would be without employment, and this un- 
doubtedly is not a small number. 

Other writers seem to mean by the term only 
those who desire work. The tramp who does 
not work, mainly because he will not work, they 
do not reckon among the unemployed. The ob- 
ject of making this distinction seems to be to 
differentiate between those whom people con- 
sider to deserve sympathy and iat in finding 
work and a class which they believe to be very 
much to be condemned and who should be se- 
verely treated. Yet if we could go into the life 
history or the prenatal history and early environ- 
ment of the work-shunning tramp we might 
find one genuinely to be pitied even more than 
the man who has not yet fallen low enough to 
lose his desire for work, one perhaps needing 
aid and help (altho usually in the form of very 
stern treatment) more than any other one class 
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in the community. But however this be, it is 
certainly true that no one can possibly arrive 
at any true conclusions of how to employ the 
unemployed, if one leaves out of consideration 
those who do not desire employment. For in 
actual life those who do not work because the 
cannot find work and those who do not wor 
because they will not, are commingled at every 
step and not seldom the two natures are some- 
what developed in the same person. The whole 
problem of employing the unemployed often 
turns upon this very point. One cannot solve 
a problem by reading out of the problem one of 
its most difficult and complicated factors. 

Once more, some writers and more readers 
seem to understand by the unemployed only the 
exact opposite of the foregoing. They take it 
for granted that any can find work who will, and 
that therefore if anybody is without work, it is 
because he will not work, or at least because of 
some fault which he has developed, and for which 
he is morally responsible. To them there are no 
unemployed except those who will not work. 
Few students of social facts take this view. 
However much the members of the unemployed 
through no fault of their own may have been 
exaggerated by some, no one can doubt but that, 
in the present ordering of society, with its sudden 
economic changes, there are such. The invention 
of a machine, the formation of a trust, the usual 
resultant shutting down of mills or shops or 
mines, the change of a railroad rate, the termina- 
tion of an important contract, the 
failure of some crop or of some sup- 
ply, even the caprice of fashion or the 
overstocking of a market—these and 
a hundred other things may cause thousands of 
operatives to be at least temporarily out of work. 
To call all the unemployed willing idlers, or shift- 
less incapables, is to ignore facts and to insult 
many a worthy but unfortunate honest work- 
man. It certainly is to dodge rather than to face 
a problem. 

Nor is there any more ground for limiting the 
word unemployed, as is sometimes practically 
done, to the unemployed among the artizan and 
manual-labor class. The unemployed clerk, the 
unemployed accountant, journalist, professional 
man, is often in a much more serious and critical 
condition than the artizan or manual laborer 
who finds himself without work. A university 
diploma is unfortunately by no means an in- 
surance against lack of work. 

Nor, once more, can the term unemployed be 
limited to those who are without work for a con- 
siderable period of time. An artizan without 
work for a day is not usually in a very serious 
condition and certainly need not be a concern to 
the community, and yet he is for that day un- 
employed. He may in that day contract the 
beginnings of evil habits; he may that day under- 
cut the wage of a man who will go months with- 
out work—above all, if day be added to day, he 
may grow, before he knows it, and before the com- 
munity knows it, into one who is both a burden 
and a menace to the community. This is cer- 
tainly true—that if provision for those finding 
themselves temporarily out of work can be made 
promptly and well, before habits of idleness and 
the recklessness of discouragement have set in, the 
difficulty of caring for confirmed idleness, hope- 
less apathy, and developed degeneration will of- 
ten not have to be met, It may be said in fact 
that almost the most important portion of the 
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problem of unemployed is how to prevent there 
being such a person as an unemployed man. 

Nor finally is there any sex limitation to the 
word. An unemployed man may, in the long 
run and upon the whole, be a very much more 
serious social factor than an unemployed woman, 
because usually and as a fact to-day, and as most 
people believe, by nature, man is the chief bread- 
earner of the family and of the community; but 
when a woman does need work and either cannot 
or will not find it, she is often in a much more 
pitiable, and a more dangerous, even desperate 
condition than an unemployed man. The prob- 
lem of the unemployed cannot leave out the 
woman idle either by disposition or by circum- 
stance. 

And so we must mean by unemployment the 
being out of work, for any cause, either by fault or 
misfortune, by any class or condition of persons 
who are in need of work, whether 
conscious of the need or not. 

But second only to the necessity of 
including in the problem all its ele- 
ments, all classes of the unemployed, is the neces- 
sity in the actual treatment of the case to most 
carefully distinguish and discriminate between dif- 
ferent classes of the unemployed. The failure to do 
this last has probably been the one most frequent 
cause of the failures in working out the problem. 
To treat a drunken, burned-out weakling like a 
strong skilled man, temporarily out of work, is 
almost as serious a sociological mistake as to 
treat the honest, skilled, willing artizan, out of 
work, like the tramp who comes begging for a 
nickel to quench his fevered thirst. Yet history 
is full of instances of industrial colonies which 
have failed because they have taken for granted 
that everybody knew how and desired to work, 
and still more of instances of well-meant systems 
which have begun by insulting or more frequently 
driving away the most hopeful class of the unem- 
ployed by insulting them and lumping all the un- 
employed in one class and under conditions suited 
only to the most degraded and the most ineffi- 
cient. To distinguish is the very first step toward 
the solution of the problem. Years ago it was 
said by John Burns, the present Secretary of the 
English Local Government Board: 

Until the differentiation of the laborer from the loafer takes 
place, the unemployed question can never be properly dis- 
cust and dealt with. Till the tramp, thief, and ne’er-do- 
well, however pitiable he may be, is dealt with distinctly from 
the genuine worker, no permanent benefit will result to any of 
them. The gentleman who gets up to look for work at mid- 
day, and prays that he may not find it, is undeserving of pity. 


I have seen the most genuine and honest men at meetings 
mixed up with the laziest and most drunken scoundrels. 


Definition 


Briefly, we may divide the unemployed as fol- 
lows: 

First, The Temporarily Unemployed, who are 
Employable—those who, both able and willing to 
work, find themselves for one reason or another 
temporarily out of employment. 

Second, The Temporarily Unemployed who are 
Unemployable—those who for one reason or 
another, of fault, or of temperament, or circum- 
stance, are so inefficient that while they can do 

certain work, are always losing their 
f jobs, continually getting tho not re- 
maining permanently out of work. 

Third, The Somewhat Permanently 
Unemployed who are Employable— 
those who by reason of a change in 
their trade or in the market, or for some other 
reason find themselves threatened by permanent 
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unemployment and yet are able and willing to 
work. 

Fourth, The Permanently Unemployed and Un- 
employable—those who are permanently out of 
work, because for one reason or another of fault 
or misfortune they are too inefficient to do work. 

Fijth, The Permanently Unemployed who are 
viciously or incorrigibly unwilling to work. 

It is obvious that these distinctions at once 
need very different modes of treatment. Differ- 
entiation only can lead to solution. 


II. The Number of the Unemployed 


Before considering their number it is necessary 
to consider some common misconceptions of the 
subject. 

The opinion seems general in the U. S., and to 
a less extent exists even in other countries, that 
the number of unemployed has been exaggerated 
and above all that sympathy for men without 
work is, generally speaking, largely undeserved. 
The réasons for this very common and natural 
opinion are habitually overlooked, but when they 
are studied the opinion will be seen to be erro- 
neous. 

1. In the first place, the unemployed which 
come into closest contact with the general com- 
munity, and above all with the charitable com- 
munity, are beyond all question the worst unem- 
ployed and therefore mislead the public as to the 
general character of the unemployed. The self- 
Tespecting men and women avoid begging and 
knocking at the doors of charity until the last 
possible moment. Many of them prefer and 
often actually do choose starvation rather than 
beggary. Consequently these self-respecting per- 
sons are the last to come in evidence before the 
charitable. But those who have lost self-respect, 
who will not work even when they can, who are 
the professionally unemployed, the typical tramp 
of the stage and at the rich man’s door—these do 
continually haunt the wealthy and the charitable. 
Not unnaturally the ordinary public judges from 
its experience and wrongly concludes that what 
is true of the unemployed with which it comes in 
contact, is true of the whole class, and that the 
one trouble with the unemployed is that they will 
not work. But all experienced investigators of 
the subject are agreed that, while this may be true 
of a large class, it is by no means true of all, and 
that there are millions of people in the U. S. who 
never come before the charitable and who even 
denounce and dislike charity who are neverthe- 
less, at least for periods of time, bitterly in need 
of work. 

2. These premature judgments of the ordinary 
public are caught up and repeated by the press. 
The press, and especially the press supporting 
whatever administration happens to be in power 
in any locality, Republican or Democratic, does 
not like to admit any lack of employment. It is 
for their interest to talk good times: “‘ Prosperity”’ 
talk creates prosperity. Of this there is no 
question. Desiring, as we all do, prosperity, the 
papers, probably rightly, encourage hope, but not 
unfrequently falsely assert that there is work for 
all. A New York paper not long ago declared 
that the Department of Street Cleaning was un- 
able to secure street-sweepers. Application at 
the department at that very time elicited the fact 
that the department was overrun with applica- 
tions for work. Such is the fact as to many similar 
rumors and statements accepted by the public, 
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3. The wealth of the U. 5S. is so limitless, its 
opportunities so vast, the prosperity of certain 
classes so good, the wages of many artizans so 
high, ordinary labor, when paid at all, is so well 
paid, compared with European labor, that it 
seems incredible that at that very time others 
should be unable to get work at any price. Yet 
such is the case. Trade-union wages are high, 
not because there is no competition from the un- 
employed, but because of strict trade organiza- 
tion. 

4. People get into the way of thinking that 
those out of work are so through their own fault 
alone because such are usually our ‘‘weaker 
brethren.’’ Such forget that this must be so. 
When a man employing 100 men must discharge 
five, he naturally discharges the five who, for one 
reason or another, are the least efficient. Yet he 
may have discharged them, not for any especial 
inefficiency or fault, but because his business com- 
pelling him to discharge five, he selected them. 
Consolidation of business is said to have dis- 
charged some 35,000 traveling agents. Rail- 
roads sometimes lay off a thousand men at a time. 
When two companies combine, some clerks are 

almost always discharged. Inevita- 
¢ bly, the more efficient are retained 


hee °* and the unemployed are the less ef- 
employment ficient. For many of these, espe- 


cially of the clerical class, with a fair 
general knowledge but no especial 
trade, it is difficult to find work, especially if at 
allold. Invention and machinery also tempora- 
rily make men idle. The rapid. entry of women 
into offices and some forms of light manufacture 
displaces men, at least temporarily. Other forms 
and often higher forms of work usually open for 
the abler men, but the inefficient often go months 
without work. The experience of certain col- 
lege professors who, with plenty of physical and 
mental ability, have experimented in seeing if 
they could get work, and have found it, proves 
nothing. The question is, Can the inefficient 
get work? Yet for their inefficiency they may 
be by no means to blame. Born as many of 
them are born, bred as many of them are bred, 
housed as they are housed, fed as many of them 
are fed, it is physically impossible but that they 
should be inefficient. Are they, therefore, to 
starve? 

5. It is said that they could at least be thrifty, 
cleanly, temperate; and that often they are not. 
Large numbers of the unemployed are thrifty, 
cleanly, temperate; but be it remembered that 
few apply. for relief or come to the public notice 
until they have been unemployed for a consider- 
able time, or only employed on very occasional 
jobs, so that the process of discouragement and 
demoralization has gone on a long ways before 
they attract attention. By this time many who, 
when they had good work, were thrifty and tem- 
perate have begun to take a weak refuge in thrift- 
lessness and intemperance. 

6. This leads us inevitably to the question of 
intemperance as the cause of unemployment. 
Some say foolishly that the question of unem- 
ployment is only another form of the drink ques- 
tion and that everybody could find work except for 
drink. Few informed students say this. Serious as 
is the evil done by drink, it is easily exaggerated, 
because if drink leads undoubtedly to evil habits, 
and so often at least to discharge and unemploy- 
ment, it is also true that idleness and unemploy- 
ment often lead to drink. It is often difficult to 
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know which is cause and which is effect. The 
facts are often, perhaps usually, so complex that 
most students of sociology to-day have given up 
asking what are the causes of drunkenness, pov- 
erty, unemployment, or crime. They are too in- 
tricate often to allow of analysis. 

We come therefore, without limiting the num- 
ber to those who are or who are not to blame for 
their unemployment, to ask how many are unem- 
ployed. 

Of the number of the unemployed, in the full 
sense of the word, in the U. S. particularly, no 
man has any even approximately exact knowl- 
edge. Only a few hints can be given. Of the 
higher artizan class in a few cities statistics are 
taken somewhat exactly. Perhaps the most 
complete of these statistics are the returns to the 
New York Department of Labor and published 
in its Bulletin. 

According to this Bulletin (March, 1907) com- 
paratively full reports were received from the 
manufacturing, mechanical, and transport trades, 
from hotels, and some other leading occupations, 
and the mean of unemployment, 1902-5, was 
15.1 per cent. In 1902 it was 14.8 per cent; in 
1903, 17.5; 1N 1904, 16.9; in 1905, 11.2. But this 
was the mean for the whole year. In January 
and February it runs much higher. It is also for 
the better and more established industries. Fif- 
teen per cent of the 2,000,000 members of organ- 
ized labor would be 300,000. 

Of the unorganized trades we have but little 
but guesses. Still less do we know the number of 
the vagrant class who have no trade. Mr. Lewis 
estimates them at half a million. (See VAGRANTS.) 

For Great Britain, we have the following: 

The mean percentage of the unemployed re- 
turned by trade-unions during 1905 was 5.4, com- 
pared with 6.5 in 1904, 5.1 in 1903, 4.4 in 1902, 
and 3.8in 1901. The average percentage for ten 
years, 1896-1905, Was 4.04. 

According to the Statistical Abstract of the 
United Kingdom for 1906, there were in receipt of 
poor relief, on Jan. rst, in England and Wales, 
909,918 persons; on Jan. 15th, in Scotland, rrr,- 
202 persons; on the last day of the year and in 
January in Ireland, 103,302 persons; or for the 
United Kingdom, 1,114,522 persons, which is 2.59 
per cent of the estimated population. 

In France, according to the census of March, 
1got, there were 314,530 unemployed, or 2.92 per 
cent of the workers. 

Germany reported 520,728 unemployed in the 
second quarter of 1905, or 1.9 per cent. 

But these are of the working classes. Statistics 
are inevitably taken mainly from the larger 
establishments. Of the total number who are 
out of work at any time in any country, we have 
no adequate means of knowing. 

Wrote Mr. John Burns, in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for Dec., 1892: 


Disguise it how we will, hide it tho we may, looming up is 
the great, the all-absorbing question for all countries and 
governments to face—How can the honest worker be provided 
with work uncontaminated with pauperism’s degrading taint 
and charity’s demoralizing aid? The glib quotation of fig- 
ures showing that official pauperism has decreased only in- 
sults the genuine worker who asks for work, so that it may 
be reduced further still. But even the official statistics, when 
shorn of all their complacent optimism, reveal the real nature 

of the problem. The fact that a cruel admin- 
istration of the poor-law, which mixes honest 
John Burns and criminal together, has reduced official 
pauperism from 46 to 20 per 1,000, is cold 
comfort to the men who, by physical neces- 
sity or want of work, are compelled to be of the 20. The 
growth of trade-unionism, friendly, sick, loan ccoperative, 
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and other agencies that the workers resort to in times of 
distress, is not recognized as a factor in reducing the distress 
which, in the absence of such agencies, the poor-law would 
have to meet. Exploiting the ever-increasing repugnance 
among the genuine poor to pauper relief, the officials repre- 
senting the laissez-faire middle class are determined to throw 
the support of the worthless, that the rich and poor now sus- 
tain, on the poor exclusively, who voluntarily, taxed as they 
are, cannot carry further burdens. 

Outside the official pauper class, as Mr. Charles Booth 
proves, there are hundreds of thousands of people whose 
standard of life and comfort, from the point of view of food, 
clothing, and house accommodation, is lower than that of the 
pauper or criminal, yet these people will not accept relief, but 
struggle on in the vain hope of work that never comes, and 
which, if it did, would find them too low to perform it. The 
fact is the virtue—or vice—of thrift and independence among 
the pick of the working classes, which well-fed reformers con- 
tend is applicable to all, is being abused and exploited, When 
the poor refuse poor-law relief, it is construed as proof that its 
abolition is justifiable. When, as a better alternative, the 
poor man asks for work, he is told that that is pauperism in 
another form. When he becomes ill through neither relief 
nor work being offered or accepted, or, as a last resource, 
thieves and goes to prison, he has to be kept, after his health 
and morals have been shattered, till he dies. . . . Having 
experienced the lot of the workless worker, I believe, with 
Carlyle, that ‘‘a man willing to work and unable to find work 
is, perhaps, the saddest sight that fortune’s inequality ex- 
hibits under the sun.” 


III. Means Used to Meet the Problem 


With the indirect means used to meet the 
problem we are not here concerned. Yet these 
may be the most important and probably are so. 
It is, indeed, beyond doubt that the only com- 
plete solution of the question is to prevent there 
being any unemployed. If education or tem- 
perance or religion or protection or free trade or 
socialism or individualism will so order society 
as to provide work for all, almost all social 
problems would be solved. But to this question 
this whole Encyclopedia is devoted and we can 
only consider in this article what can be done 
for or with the unemployed as they exist. to- 
day. 

This we have said must vary with the different 
classes of the unemployed. We can little more 
than name the different measures that have been 
tried or proposed, referring the reader to special 
articles for account of them. 

1. Undoubtedly the first thing to do is to di- 
vide the unemployed into their different classes. 
Till this is done, nothing can be done with any 
class. Hence the work test, which has loomed so 
large especially in English and American attempts 
to grapple with the problem. It is, however, but 
a crude test compared with the following of the 
lines of individuals as in Germany. | (See ELBER- 
FELD SYSTEM; RELIEF STATIONS.) These methods 
enable the Germans to know what a man is and 
therefore to aid him wisely. . 

2. The second step undoubtedly is to reduce 
the problem to its lowest terms by obtaining em- 
ployment in the quickest time for all who are em- 
aa and for whom employment can be found. 

his means the wisest form of employment bu- 
treau, in which Germany again seems to have 
worked out the best system. (See Pusiic Em- 
PLOYMENT BUREAUS.) 

3. We come next to the question of how to deal 
with the somewhat employable and efficient, for 
whom, however, no work can immediately be 
found. Here America, England, and Belgium, 
in different ways, have been the most successful. 
(For the system most successfully worked out in 
America, see Vacant Lor CuLtTivaTion. For 
the Belgian system, see INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 
For the English system, see PuBLtic RELIEF 


Works.) 
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4. We come to the class more permanently un- 
employed, and usually for the most the unem- 

ployable and inefficient, the weak 
q Dut not the confirmed and semi- 

criminal confirmed idlers. For these 

the so-called labor colonies of Ger- 
many and of other countries are undoubtedly the 
best means. (For these, however, see LABor 
COLONIES.) 

5. We are left finally to consider the semicrim- 
inal and vicious and confirmed idlers, the tramp 
proper or vagrants. For these, undoubtedly com- 
pulsory work in colonies more or less penal, like 
those of Holland and Belgium, should be estab- 
lished. For these, different means used for differ- 
ent classes of the unemployed should doubtless 
be worked into a complete national system, as 
in the following plan, recommended by Percy 
Alden, P. M., in his book ‘‘The Unemployed.” 

(For New Zealand and the unemployed, see 
NEw ZEALAND.) 

A congress as to unemployment was held at 
Milan in 1907, and an international committee 
was organized. 


Means Use 


REFERENCES: Percy Alden, The Unemployed (1905); Die 
bestehenden Einrichtungen sur Versicherung gengen die Fol- 
gen der Arbeitslosigkeit, German Imperial Report, 3 vols. 
(1907); D. F. Schloss, Report on Agencies and Methods for 
Dealing in Certain Foreign Countries, English Board of 
Trade Report (1904); W. D. P. Bliss, Report on the Em- 
ployment of the Unemployed, U.S. Bureau of Labor (1908). 


UNEMPLOYMENT, USELESSNESS OF LABOR 
COLONIES FOR: For the genuine unemployed 
—the independent, self-reliant, self-respecting 
workers—farm colonies are an inadequate reme- 
dy, uneconomic, wasteful, and destined in the 
future, as in the present and past, to be a futile 
remedy for their workless condition. 

There are several rural workhouses for able- 
bodied paupers; there are al-fresco casual wards 
and pastoral labor hospitals where the industrial 
misfits and social wreckage find refuge under 
coercive, restrictive, and pauperizing conditions, 
that the efficient but workless workmen will 
very properly not accept. But these institutions 
are but pauper auxiliaries, with the dependent, 
subjective, and penal taint. 

They are admirably diagnosed and effectively 
summarized by the last Board of Trade report, 
which says of their foreign counterpart, of which 
the British are but immature imitations, ‘‘ What- 
ever be the object of these colonies, the great bulk 
of the material with which they deal consists not 
of efficient workmen out of work, but of tramps, 
ex-prisoners, and others whose distress is caused 
by personal defects. They are not colonies of 
unemployed; they are receptacles for social 
wreckage.’’ Writing of them recently, Mr. T. 
Mackay, no mean authority, says: ‘“‘They are 
asylums more or less satisfactory to the philan- 
thropic sentiment, more or less attractive to 
persons of unindustrial instincts, but in no large 
sense of the terms are they able to restore or to 
Sate industrial capacity in those who resort to 
them.”’ 

As abroad, in Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, from 50 to go per cent of the colonists 
are ex-convicts, chronic tramps, who often ‘‘go 
to colony after prison, or arrive in serious debility 
from alcoholic excess,” I do not think I was far 
wrong when I said: ‘‘Farm colonies were only 
doss-houses in which good men were brought 
down to the level of tramps and wastrels, and 
became chargeable to the parish,” . 2. 9 1... 
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Can we wonder that these places abroad and at 
home are avoided by unemployed men of char- 
acter, the people of whom alone I am speaking? 
Their reasons for so doing are commendable in 
every way. The isolation of a farm colony from 
industrial centers, its distance from the normal 
labor market, prevent the genuine unemployed 
workman, anxious to take up his work, from re- 
suming his proper and profitable place in the 
ranks of labor when his opportunity for employ- 
ment arrives. 

The farm colony breaks up family life by with- 
drawing the father and breadwinner from his 
family, and even where this may sometimes lead 
to his physical benefit, it often results in greater 
moral detriment to himself and family. 


CANADIAN EXPERIENCE 


It is all-important, at this moment, when the 
unemployed are being exploited by advertising 
and rival religious leaders, when real and per- 
manent remedies for the prevention of the unem- 
ployed are being pushed aside by social freaks, 
economic charlatans, and settlement quacks, each 
with his patent pill, that some one should enter 
a protest against costly and illusory projects and 
delusive remedies for the unemployed. I feel 
justified in taking this view, as in a recent tour 
in Canada I traveled several thousand miles to 
see some ten colonies in which this problem was 
being dealt with; the only satisfactory examples 
were the Doukhobor settlements, that are not 
labor colonies at‘all. 

The time has arrived, now that London, 
through Mansion House funds and other un- 
desirable means, is attracting the provincial work- 
less wastrels, and the tramp, to the metropolis, 
to the detriment of its own decent unemployed, 
that some direct speaking should be given in 
protest against this kind of thing. 

The worst way to help the unemployed, in my 
judgment, is to put them in small celibate com- 
pounds on pauper patches in rural districts. The 
better plan is to prevent them, as free men, being 
driven from the landin droves. An Essex laborer 
dispossest from the soil, briefly employed atthe 
East End, then sent to a farm colony, is worse 
for the transposition. He has been ‘‘institu- 
tionalized,’’ and I never yet knew the average 
man survive that pauperizing ordeal. 

Joun Burns, M. P. 


UNION LABEL, THE: A trade-mark owned 
and registered by a trade-union. It is usually 
granted by the unions to those firms which em- 
ploy union labor only, and is to be attached to 
articles of sale to indicate that they have been 
made under conditions stipulated and approved 
by the organization. 

The purpose of the union label is to gain friends 
for organized labor among the general public and 
to confine the patronage of union men to the 
goods of employers who pay union wages, and 
otherwise conform to the conditions stipulated, 
e. g., in regard to hours, sanitation, and places of 
manufacture. From this point of view the label 
is a legal or negative boycott, since the employers 
to whom it is granted are on the ‘‘fair list.”’ 

The history of the union label dates from 1874, when it 


was first used by cigarmakers in California as a ‘protection 
against Chinese labor, Its origin is closely connected with 
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the race question, since it arose as a result of the more intense 
competition due to a larger immigration of skilled workmen, 
beginning with 1870. Owing to this fact the label has not 
been widely adopted in Australia, since the trade-unions in 
that country have always been successful in keeping out 
cheap labor. The Trade-Union and Cooperative Congress 
in England approved it in 1893, and it was adopted by the 
hatters. But in Canada and the United States the label has 
been widely used as a weapon to “maintain the white as 
against the coolie standard of life.” During a strike in 
St, Louis (1875) a discussion arose as to the color of the label; 
this was settled at the convention in Chicago (Sept., 1880) by 
the adoption of blue. 

The extent of the use of the label is enormous. The 
hatters’ unions adopted it in 1885, and reported 3,120,000 
labels used in fourteen towns from Dec. 1, 1896, to June 1, 
1897, and about 12,000,000 for the U.S. in 1897. It is 
estimated that over 100,000,000 were used by different unions 
from 1885 to 1900. Various unions have urged all the “‘locals”’ 
to adopt the label all over the country. The American 
Federation of Labor recognized and approved forty-three 
labels in 1903, but advocated the use of its own label. 


The benefits of the label have been numerous 
for organized labor, owing largely to systematic 
and persistent advertising. The cigarmakers 
seem to be in the lead in this respect, e. g., Cigar- 
makers’ Union No. 97 expended over $3,188 in 
1896 for ‘“‘label agitation’’; other unions spent 
smaller amounts. 

Finally, state legislatures have granted legal 
protection to the label. Illinois, for instance, 
makes its counterfeiting or unauthorized use a 
semicriminal offense, and penalizes it with $100 
fine orimprisonment. In 1898 the label was pro- 
tected in twenty-eight states, and in 1900 in thir- 
ty-two. 

Since that time the label has increased as a 
commercial asset for the trade-unions, since many 
employers find its use a good advertisement, and 
are perfectly willing to conform to the conditions 
stipulated. Rupo.tr M. BinpeEr. 


UNION LABOR PARTY: This was a political 
party organized at Cincinnati, Feb. 23, 1887, 
mainly by representatives of farmers’ organiza- 
tions of the West and Western Middle States, with 
many of the old Greenback Party (q. v.). Its 
platform declared for a graduated land and.in- 
come tax; government telegraphs and railroads; 
abolition of national banks; free coinage of silver; 
payment of national debt at maturity; exclusion 
of the Chinese; woman suffrage; arbitration of 
labor disputes; and against contract labor in 
prisons, the further issue of interest-bearing gov- 
ernment bonds, and the employment of armed 
men by private corporations. It polled an insig- 
nificant vote, but led to the formation of the Peo- 
ple’s Party (q. v.). 


UNIONIST PARTY: The name commonly used 
in Great Britain to-day for the party formerly 
called the Conservative Party, as indicating the 
union of all those who believe in the maintenence 
and defense of the existing Constitution and po- 
litical institutions of the British Empire, tho with 
such constructive and progressive legislation as 
shall adapt these to the growing needs of the peo- 
ple without, however, any fundamental change, 
either in the empire or the United Kingdom, in 
State, Church, or social organization. Its key- 
note may be said to be at present the exaltation of 
the empire, calling for preferential tariff arrange- 
ments with the colonies and protection or at least 
tariff discrimination against other powers, the 
maintenance of the House of Lords, and in gen- 
eral the rights of property and private initiative, 
as against all beginnings of republicanism and 
socialism, the maintenance of a strong army and 
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navy, paternal legislation for the benefit of the 
industrial and working classes, education, with 
much recognition of the Church of England as the 
State Church. 

For the position of the Unionist Party on the 
two important topics of the tariff and of educa- 
tion, see special articles TARIFF REFORM _IN 
Great Britain, from the standpoint of Mr. 
Chamberlain, undoubtedly the leader of the 
Unionist Party upon this line, and SCHOOL QUEs- 
TION IN GREAT BRITAIN, Section 1, from the stand- 
point of the Church of England. _ : 

On other questions the following quotations 
may be said to be semiauthoritative, being from 
campaign pamphlets published by the National 
Union of Conservative and Constitutional Asso- 
ciations, the central propaganda body of the 
Unionist Party. 

On the mooted question of the House of Lords 
these pamphlets say: 


Why abolish the House of Lords because it can suspend 
too hasty or ill-considered legislation on the part of the 
House of Commons? : 

Why not abolish the House of Commons because it often 
vetoes the legislation of the House of Lords? 

The House of Lords has the older standing, the greater 
intellect, and, above all, the freedom to consider questions 
on their own merits alone, which the House of Commons, 
subject as it is to electoral caprice, can never have. 

It is often asserted that the existence of the House of 
Lords is opposed to the principles of democracy, but few 
of those who make this assertion have ever considered what 
it means. : 

The principle of a democracy is that the deliberate wish 
of the nation as a whole ought to prevail in all questions of 
government. This is easily provided for in 
all cases where a large majority of the nation 
is of one opinion; it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to attain when the nation is equally 
divided upon any question. It often happens 
that the supporters of a particular view, 
though a minority of the electors, are able to 
secure the return of a majority of members holding their 
opinions. If it is not a party question, candidates on both 
sides are selected from men holding the opinions of these 
electors, who, though comparatively few, may be numerous 
enough to turn the election in the particular constituency. 

Again, at most elections there are more questions than one 
prominently before the electors, and some of the electors 
support the candidate of their choice on one ground and 
some on another, so that the member when elected cannot 
say that upon either question he certainly represents the 
views of the majority of the electors. 

In the interests of democracy itself, therefore, it is neces- 
sary that there should be some authority to prevent laws 
being passed by the House of Commons against the wishes 
of the people, and this can best be done by a second chamber. 

In America the elected Senate is stronger than the House 
of Representatives, which is fatal to the democratic principle. 
In France the two chambers, if they differ, sit together, and 
the majority of the House of Representatives, if small, does 
not always prevail even where it represents truly the views 
of the nation. 

The English House of Lords appears of recent years to 
have performed the duty required in the interests of democracy 
more successfully than the senates of foreign countries. 
Being an hereditary House it can without discredit yield to 
the will of the people if clearly and deliberately exprest, 
and yet being independent it can resist the House of Commons 
when it is really doubtful whether their decision expresses 
the deliberate wish of the nation. 

During the Parliament of 1892-94 the Lords more than 
once stayed the hand of the House of Commons. In the 
case of Home Rule, the nation had in 1886 pronounced 
strongly against it, and in 1892, by a small majority, if any, 
in its favor. It was impossible, therefore, to say that the 
deliberate opinion of the nation had been exprest, even on 
the general question. On the particular bill it certainly 
had not_been exprest, and few people now believe that the 
Home Rule Bill was really desired by a majority of the 
electors. The clause of the Employers’ Liability Bill pro- 
hibiting contracting-out was an endeavor to impose a serious 
restriction upon the liberty of the working classes, and was 
carried by so small a majority in the House of Commons, 
notwithstanding all the exigencies of party, as to leave it 
quite uncertain what were the real views of the majority even 
of the elected representatives of the people. In 1906, in the 
case of the Plural Voting Bill, the House of Lords simply 
upheld the old constitutional principle, that any alteration in 
the franchise must be accompanied by a redistribution of 
seats, while with regard tothe Education Bill, as every sec- 
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tion of the community which was concerned or interested in 
its provisions had most vigorously protested against one or 
other clause of the measure, it is perfectly obvious that in 
amending it the Lords did not oppose the wishes of the people. 

In each case the action of the House of Lords was such as to 
secure, and not to thwart, a deliberate expression by the 
nation of its desires. 

When those desires are exprest at a general election the 
House of Lords conforms to them. 


In opposition to socialism, the Unionist pam- 
phlets say: 


Socialism means the end of liberty—the Socialists would 
make every man a puppet and a slave to the Socialist god— 
the State. All men would become machines for the use of 
the State, their work parceled out when, how, and where the 
State thought fit. and its results snatched from them for the 
purposes of the State. r 

Socialism would seize from every man his home and 
belongings. Under socialism no man must own anything; 
everything would belong to the State. All the savings of 
years of thrift would be taken and thrown 
into the common pool. 

Socialism would destroy family life and 
take away those sweet things that make the 
English idea of home the best thing in the 
world. 

For “home,” socialism would substitute 
gigantic barracks where you would be compelled to live and 
have your meals divided out to you, of such kind and quan- 
tity as the State decided, in such company as the State chose 
for you. If you wanted more tea, more beer, more tobacco, 
however honestly you had earned it, you could not have it. 
You must have no more than your neighbors. Socialism 
would kill all enterprise and stop progress, individual and 
national. Under socialism no man could rise. Can you con- 
ceive what life would be without ambition orhope? Without 
the possibility of reaching to better things? Without the 
chance of carving out for yourself a higherfuture? With the 
deadening knowledge that as you are so you shall remain, 
with your life State-planned, States State-crushed? Is 
not this black despair? Under our present conditions, how- 
ever low down a man may start, he has it in his power to 
make his future. Consider the thousands of men who have 
risen from nothing to eminence. 

There is no need for socialism. Not because the present 
state of things is perfect. But every year sees the worker’s 
lot improved. The aim of every piece of labor legislation is 
to bring into being benefits which could not be possible 
under socialism. And with it all the marked liberty is not 
lessened; it is increased. Why, then, give up liberty for 
nothing? 


In opposition to the Liberal (or Radical) Party, 
the Unionist Party claims that: 


(a) That party has not fulfilled its pledges on the old-age 
pensions, an unemployed act, reduction of the incomé tax, 
a licensing act, retrenchment. 

(b) It has thrown many men and women 

see of pat pn by reducing ips is be 

ppositi the arsenals, and by buying supplies for the 
Opp ate to army outside of England. Ph 

eraiism (c) It has aroused serious hostility toward 

: the mother country among the colonies: in 

South Africa, by its anti-British policy; in 

Natal, by blundering interference in local affairs, causing such 

resentment as to make the Natal Ministry resign; in Newfound- 

land, by a gross betrayal of the colonists’ interests—the 

making of a treaty contrary to their wishes; in Australia and 

New Zealand, by riding roughshod over colonial sentiment in 

the matter of the New Hebrides convention. 

(d) In regard to Chinese labor in South Africa at the very 
time when the Radicals were circulating lying slanders about 
the Chinese labor ordinance, they were actually themselves 
making a similar ordinance (but harsher) to bind the blacks 
of the New Hebrides, 


Opposition to 
Socialism 


But the position of the Unionist Party is by no 
means purely negative and defensive. It claims, 
on the contrary, to be the party of achievement 
and construction. It claims among other things 
to have introduced: 


_ (a) Most of the progressive industrial legislation of England 
in which England, until recently, at least, has led the world. 

(b) The Agricultural Rating Act, 1896, and Continuance 
Acts of 1901 and r905. This act lowers the local rates pay- 
able by rR 2 | land in England and Wales oe one half. 
It provides £1,333,000 a year out of the Imperial Exchequer 
to relieve land from its heavy and unjust taxation, local 
taxation being the heaviest burden upon land. It affects 
all classes interested in the land, and especially the farmer 
and laborer. 


(c) Agricultura] Holdings Act, 1900, This act is of great 
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importance to the tenant farmers, giving them increased 
security in the value of their improvements. 

(d) The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, Extension Act. 
This act, passed in 1900, confers upon agricultural laborers 
the benefits of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897. 

(e) Other acts like the Light Railways Act, 1896, the sale 
of food and drugs acts, etc. 

(f) The Unionist claims that ‘‘the long period of Conserva- 
tive predominance has synchronized with and generously 
aided the growth of the imperial idea,’’ preserving the 
empire intact, developing progress in India, Canada, Australia, 
Egypt, etc. 


(See TARIFF REFORM IN GREAT BRITAIN.) 


UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE, THE: The 
United Kingdom Alliance is an association of 
temperance and social reformers, formed in Man- 
chester, England, 1853. ; 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


1. That it is neither right nor politic for the State to afford 
legal protection and sanction to any traffic or system that 
tends to increase crime, to waste the national resources, to 
corrupt the social habits, and to destroy the health and lives 
of the people. 

2. That the traffic in intoxicating liquors, as common 
beverages, is inimical to the true interests of individuals, and 
destructive to the order and welfare of society, and ought, 
therefore, to be prohibited. 

3. That the history and results of all past legislation in 
regard to the liquor traffic abundantly prove that it is im- 
possible satisfactorily to limit or regulate a system so essen- 
tially mischievous in its tendencies. 

4. That no considerations of private gain or public revenue 
can justify the upholding of a system so utterly wrong in 
principle, suicidal in policy, and disastrous in results, as the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

5. That the legislative prohibition of the liquor traffic is 
perfectly compatible with rational liberty, and with all the 
claims of justice and legitimate commerce. 

6. That the legislative suppression of the liquor traffic 
would be highly conducive to the development of a progress- 
ive civilization. 

7. That, rising above class, sectarian, or party considera- 
tions, all good citizens should combine to procure an enact- 
ment prohibiting the sale of intoxicating beverages, as 
affording most efficient aid in removing the appalling evil 
of intemperance. 


The alliance has no test of membership bearing 
upon the personal habits of its members, or as to 
their religious creed or political party. It invites 
the aid and cooperation of all good citizens, 
whether abstainers or not. It has but one ob- 
ject—the removal of the liquor traffic by a law, 
enacted by Parliament and enforced by public 
opinion, working through the executive power of 
the State. Secretary, Mr. W. Williams, 16 Deans- 
gate, Manchester, England. 


UNITED LABOR PARTY: This party was 
organized in 1886 in New York, and based upon 
the single-tax principle. Henry George, one of 
its chief promoters, was nominated by it for 
Mayor of New York in the same year. He re- 
ceived over 68,000 votes, as against Over 90,000 
received by the Democratic and over 60,000 by 
the Republican nominee. The following year a 
convention was held at Syracuse, the organization 
of the party was perfected, and measures taken to 
spread it through the state. Henry George was 
nominated for Secretary of State of New York. 
In the election he received 70,055 votes, against 
469,888 for the Democratic, 452,811 for the Re- 
publican, and 7,622 for the Progressive Labor 
candidate. The United Labor Party declared in 
its platform that it does not seek to ‘‘secure any 
forced equality in the distribution of wealth, nor 
propose that the State shall take possession of 
land, and either work it or rent it out,” but that 
its aim is to abolish all restrictive taxes upon in- 
dustry, to remove the tax from improvements, 
and increase the land tax. Its platform advo- 
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cated government ownership of telegraphs and 
railroads, prohibition of child labor and competi- 
tive convict labor; reduction of the hours of labor; 
prevention of the abuse of the conspiracy laws; 
legal and judicial reform; and a mode of élection 
that would check bribery and corruption by re- 
lieving the candidates of expense. After this 
election its chief promoters mainly united with 
the Democratic Party in the hope that that party 
would lead in battle for free trade, and thus, by 
abolishing protective taxes, pave the way for the 
single tax (q. v.). 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
THE: Organized in 1890, it has a total member- 
ship in the United States exceeding 300,000. Its 
officials claim for it the distinction of being the 
strongest and largest single trade-union in the 
world. It is well organized in at least ten of the 
twenty-seven coal-producing states, and is grad- 
ually extending its power into all of the twenty- 
seven. About 75 per cent of all the coal-mine 
employees in the country are at present members 
of the union; more than 85 per cent of the total 
of 486,000 are governed by the union’s scales 
and work under its conditions of employment, 
and, the officials of the union claim, fully 90 per 
cent of all coal-mine workers in the U. S. would 
go out on a strike if a national suspension of 
coal-mining is ever found to be necessary by the 
union. 

The United Mine Workers of America is one of 
the most democratic organizations in the world, 
with the possibility of it all at once becoming 
one of the most autocratic. It is democratic in 
the sense that in the final analysis its policy and 
management are in the hands of its members. To 
them, in their local unions, every great question 
affecting the national union is referred sooner or 
later; from the local unions come the final de- 
cisions on all such questions. 

Once a year representatives of the local unions 
meet in regular convention as the national 
union, usually at Indianapolis, and for ten days 
or two weeks outline the policy of the national 
union for the ensuing year. This convention 
possesses absolute power; there is nothing af- 
fecting the organization it cannot do, even to 
altering or amending its fundamental law— 
the constitution. It can even abrogate, if it so 
chooses, the agreement of the Interstate Joint 
Conference. 

No strike can be ordered by any district, nor 
can final action be taken upon any questions 
directly or indirectly affecting the interests of the 
mine workers of another district, until the ap- 
proval of the national president is secured in 
writing, or, he having disapproved, until favor- 
able action upon an appeal from his decision has 
been taken by the Executive Board. An excep- 
tion to this, of course, is in case the strike or 
action has been ordered by the national conven- 
tion. 

The vesting of such great power, by the United 
Mine Workers of America, in the hands of one 
man is due primarily to the exigencies of strike 
times when, for all practical purposes, the union 
becomes a military organization, in the control 
of which there must not be the least possibility 
of divided leadership. 

Under the constitution every local union is 
required to pay into the national treasury a per- 
capita tax of ten cents a month for each member 
and such additional assessments as may be levied 
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by the National Executive Board. Boys under 
sixteen years of age are regarded as half members 
and pay one half as much tax and assessments 
as full members. These dues and assessments 
from the locals form the principal sources of in- 
come for the national union. Whenastrike of un- 
usual proportions is in progress contributions from 
other labor organizations and from the general 
public increase the funds in the national treasury. 
Theimportant part these play in the conduct of the 
organization was shown during the six months’ 
strike in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania in 
1902. Tocarryon that struggle alone, not includ- 
ing the expenses accompanying the strike of mine 
workers in progress at the same time in the Vir- 
ginias, the various unions of the United Mine 
Workers of A:nerica voluntarily donated $258,344, 
and the members of the organization paid in spe- 
cial assessments $1,967,026, a total of $2,225,370. 

So well organized are the finances of the 
United Mine Workers of America that the na- 
tional union was able to carry on a wide-spread 
system of relief to the needy anthracite mine 
workers during the last two months of the strike 
in 1902. In this relief work no distinction was 
made between union and non-union men. In fact 
the testimony of many witnesses is to the effect 
that aid was furnished as freely to the non-union 
as to the union mine workers. 

Since 1885 the union has held an annual joint 
conference with representatives of the operators 
and coal-mining companies of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and the Pittsburg field of Pennsylvania. 
In these conferences labor is regarded as a com- 
modity, and the possessor of this labor—the mine 
worker—is accorded the right, through represent- 
atives of the union, to ‘‘bargain’’ with represent- 
atives of the purchasers of that labor—the coal- 
mining companies—for the price of his labor and 
the conditions under which it is to be sold. 

Since the great strike of 1897 the United Mine 
Workers has extended the eight-hour work-day 
into the mines of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, and parts of Tennessee, and has 
secured for the mine employees of those states 
increases in wages ranging from 13 to over 30 per 
cent. Increases in the wages of mine workers in 
other states have also been secured through joint 
conventions with the operators, and increases in 
wages, with improved conditions of employment, 
were forced from the railroad mining companies 
and independent operators in the three hard-coal 
fields of Pennsylvania in 1900 and 1902. (See 
also CoAL STRIKE AND WESTERN FEDERATION OF 
MINERS.) FRANK J. WARNE, PH.D. 


UNITED STATES, THE. (For all statistics and 
details, see special articles. In this article we 
very briefly outline the story of social reform in 
the U.S. so as to bring out the continuity and 
the connection of the various movements.) 

Social reform in the U. S. may be said to have 
commenced with the political agitation over the 
adoption of the Constitution. As is well known, 
it was with the utmost difficulty that the various 
states were induced to ratify the Constitution. It 
was held by large masses of the people in all the 
various states that the Constitution was a con- 
cession to aristocracy and the power of wealth in 
giving too much power to the central government 
and thus subverting the very principles of democ- 
racy upon which the American government was 
supposed to rest. While, therefore, the lead- 
ership of Washington, Hamilton, and others 
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brought political success for a while to the Fed- 
eralists, the supporters of the Constitution, a 
strong party of decentralization was growing up, 
led by Thomas Jefferson, which finally won 
political success in the presidential elections in 
1801, with Jefferson as president. ‘“‘The Re- 
publican and Democratic Party,’ as the party 
supporting this view was then called, remained in 
power under the presidency of Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Monroe until 1825, and was strong with 
the masses of the country and the agricultural 
interests, the opposing Federalists being mainly 
strong with the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the North. The doctrine of decen- 
tralization was during this period largely applied 
not only in the central government but in the 
states, it being generally held even by both par- 
ties that that was the best government which 
governed least. It was during this long period 
too that the U.S. developed its national tendency 
to individualism and the minimizing of govern- 
ment action, federal, state, and local. (For all this, 
however, see article CENTRALIZATION. 

The first steps to reform other than political 
were, as is well known, in the agitation against 
slavery. The Pennsylvania society for the abo- 
lition of slavery was formed as early as 1774, and 
abolition societies followed in almost all the states 
in the immediately ensuing years, including Vir- 
ginia (1791). The abolition of the slave-trade by 
Great Britain (1807) was followed by that of the 
U. S. in 1808. Nevertheless the issue between 
the slave power and the abolitionists increased 
steadily in popular interest. In 1831 Garrison 
(q. v.) established the Liberator in Boston, and in 
1832 the New England Anti-Slavery Society was 
formed. (For all details, however, see article 
ApouiTion.) The Liberty Party was formed in 
1840, the Free Soil Party in 1848, leading to the 
formation of the Republican Party and the War 
of the Rebellion, till in 1870 the American Anti- 
Slavery Society disbanded, believing its work 
fully done. 

Distinctive economic and labor reform in the 
U.S. came much later, altho a few trade-unions 
were formed very early in the nineteenth century 
if not in the eighteenth. (See TRADE-UNIONS IN 
THE UNITED States.) The really formative 
period of American trade-unionism, however, 
did not begin till 1825, and then only gradually 
became active until 1840, when it was somewhat 
submerged by the interest in Fourierism. Va- 
rious labor papers were published during this 
period and important labor organizations at- 
tempted. A Workingman’s Convention was held 
in Syracuse as early as 1830 and made a labor 
nomination for the governorship of New York. 

The Labor movement, however, early became 
largely identified with the eight-hour movement, 
and from 1840 to 1850 this was the 
important subject of agitation in labor 
circles. In 1840 President Van Buren 
issued a proclamation establishing the 
ten-hour system in the U. S. Govern- 
ment establishments. (See E1gut-Hour Day.) 

Meanwhile, although having little direct con- 
nection with the general economic movement, 
industrial colonies of one kind or another were 
established in the U. S., mainly from Europe. 
The Shakers, led by Ann Lee, first came to the 
U. S. from England in 1774 and were gathered 
into Settlements in 1787. The Harmonists (q. v.) 
came to America in 1803. In 1825 Robert Owen 
established his short-lived community in New 
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Harmony, Ind. (For these and other colonies, 
see COMMUNITIES.) These colonies, however, led 
to a considerable development of the community 
idea in the U. S. itself, the most important result 
of which was the foundation of Brook Farm in 
1842. This, however, was swallowed up in the 
wave of Fourierite socialism which swept over 
the U. S. from 1840 to 1850. In 1840 Brisbane 
(q.v.) published his ‘‘Social Destiny of Man,” and 
in 1843 Horace Greeley opened the columns of 
the New York Tribune to the teachings of Four- 
ierism. Fourierite phalanxes were established 
almost by the dozen. Even Brook Farm became 
a Fourierite phalanx in 1844. The movement, 
however, did not endure, and by 1850 it was prac- 
tically at an end. ; 

After 1850 the political events which preceded 
the war absorbed attention, altho various labor- 
unions were formed and considerable agitation 
created in various social and economic lines. All 
this, however, was for the time forgotten in the 
Civil War. 

At the close of the war a new era of social re- 
form begins inthe U.S. The first political move- 
ments were connected with the greenback and 
currency question (see CURRENCY), but the trade- 
union movement was not inert. A National 
Labor- Union had been formed in 1860, but had not 
endured, and in 1866 another National Labor- 
Union was formed. A grand Eight-Hour League 
was organized, and later (1869) the smaller but 
more influential Boston Eight-Hour League. 
The efforts of this league led to the establishment 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor in 1862, 
the first labor bureau of the world. In 1874 
Massachusetts enacted a ten-hour law for women 
and children under the age of eighteen. Since 
then the progress of labor legislation has been al- 
most steady. In 1870 and 1871 we have the first 
beginnings of the direct connection between the 
labor movement in the U. S. and in Europe, when 
a few branches of the International (q. v.) were 
formed in the U.S., but did not take deep root. 
In 1873, however, an attempt was made to reor- 
ganize the National Labor-Union and an impor- 
tant congress was held in Rochester and drafted 
a platform which later became almost without 
change the famous platform of Knights of Labor 
(q. v.). This great order was first established as 
a secret labor-union in 1869, though it did not 
hold its first general assembly until Jan. 1, 1878. 
Meanwhile various trade-unions had been grow- 
ing in power and believing in the principles of 
trade autonomy and federation instead of a mer- 
ging in one general organization like the Knights 
of Labor. Various attempts at such organiza- 
tion were made, resulting finally in the formation 
of the American Federation of Labor in 1886. 
(See AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR.) 

Socialism, as a political movement, began in 
the U.S. much later than in Europe. After the 
collapse of the revolutions of 1848, however, a 
few European exiles, mainly German, sowed the 
seeds of international socialism in the U. S., and 
a few local Socialist societies were started princi- 
pally in or near New York City. They, how- 
ever, were for the most part forgotten in the war 
and the new problems that sprung up 
atitsclose. In 1876, however, a Social 
Democratic Workingman’s Party cast 
1,365 votes in the City of New York. 
In 1877 it changed its name to the Socialist Labor 
Party. It was, however, composed largely of Ger- 
mans and was little in touch with the native Amer- 
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ican trade-union movement. It was, too, like the 
early European international movement, by no 
means free from the anarchist movement, and 
did not become so till the two wings of the party 
completely split in 1885. After that the Socialist 
Labor Party grew, till the policy it developed of 
hostility to the trade-union movement (since the 
movement as a whole would not declare for 
political socialism) dissatisfied a large number of 
the members of the party, particularly in the 
West, and the Socialist Democratic Party was 
organized in 1898. Since then the Socialist Vee 
Party has grown steadily relatively smaller, and 
is now confined mainly to the followers of Mr. 
Daniel De Leon (q. v.) in New York City and else- 
where. The Socialist Democratic Party (now 
called in most states the Socialist Party) has be- 
come the main representative of political social- 
ism in the U. S. Its platform and policy are 
those of international socialism, while as con- 
cerns trade-unionism, it strives to induce trade- 
unions to declare for political socialism. In this 
for the most part it fails, tho a few unions, no- 
tably the Western Federation of Miners (gq. v.), 
have done so. Nevertheless, its members work 
more or less in harmony with the unions on trade- 
union lines and the party vote steadily grows. 
(See SocraL DemMocraTic Party.) 

A distinctively American Socialist movement, 
however, began in 1888 when a Nationalist Club 
was founded in Boston to advocate the ideals por- 
trayed in Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘Looking Back- 
ward’’ (see NATIONALISM), and led to a very 
general discussion and propaganda 
of Socialist ideas throughout the 
country. Various similar clubs were 
formed, with one or two attempts at 
political organization, particularly in California. 
The movement, however, did not endure in or- 
ganized form, but for the first time the seeds of 
political socialism were widely sown in the U.S. 
Almost at the same time and with the same result 
of unenduring organization, but with the sowing 
of germinal seeds far and wide, we have a 
Christian Socialist movement beginning also in 
Boston in the Society of Christian Socialists or- 
ganized in 1889. This was a definitely Socialist 
body and movement, tho there have also been 
various Christian Social societies in the U.S. 
not definitely socialistic, such as the Christian 
Social Union, the Church Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Interests of Labor, the Broth- 
erhood of the Kingdom. (See their respective 
names.) In 1906, however, a new Christian 
Socialist Fellowship (g. v.) was formed in the 
West on definite Socialist lines. (See also 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM; Briss; HERRON; CARR.) 
The seeds of this Nationalism and Christian So- 
cialism, however, early passed into the Populist 
movement and largely influenced it. 
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The Populist Party. This party, the outgrowth of the 
Farmers’ Alliance (g. v.) which began in Texas as early as 
1876, was formed on a national basis at Omaha in 1902, 
tho a Kansas People’s Party was formed in 1890 and had 
large success in that state. 

Into this party came many elements, however. A National 
Greenback Party had been formed in 1876, on the greenback 
issue (see GREENBACK Party), but later united with “labor 
reformers,” and as the national ‘‘Greenback 
Labor Party” in 1878 polled over 1,000,000 
votes and elected fourteen representatives to 
Congress. In 1880, however, it polled only 
300,867 votes and in 1884 only 175,380 on an 
‘antimonopoly’’ platform. In 1887, how- 
ever, a National Union Labor Party was 
organized at Cincinnati, which, tho polling a small vote in 
1888, kept this movement alive in 1890. All these elements— 
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greenback, labor, and nationalists—united with the Farmers’ 
Alliance in the People’s Party. Tho called a labor party, it 
had, however, little or no connection with the trade-unions or 
their members and was rather a farmers’ and middle-class 
movement. As a result it stood for greenback and silver 
currency ideas (see CURRENCY), together with socialistic ideas, 
such as the nationalization of railways, etc. When, therefore, 
these ideas, largely through the influence of Mr. William J. 
Bryan, captured the Chicago Democratic Convention in 1896, 
the People’s Party by a large majority voted to fuse with 
the Democratic Party, and thus became lost in it, in spite 
of the efforts of a small minority to keep the party alive. 


The result has been to divide the Democratic 
Party into a minority (nationally not small and 

ossessing influence and wealth) of old-time 
Demoersts unfavorable to most progressive 
measures and intensely individualistic; and a 
majority favorable to socialistic measures but 
with no concerted platform or policy on which it 
is agreed, since it largely represents an attempt 
to unite socialistic measures to an individualistic 
basis. Prominent leaders like William J. Bryan, 
Tom Johnson, the able single-tax mayor of Cleve- 
land, W. R. Hearst, and others succeed in doing 
this to the satisfaction of themselves and their 
followers, but without national union. 

Meanwhile the Republican Party, born of the an- 
tislavery movement (see ABOLITION MOVEMENT), 
and heir to the federal traditions 
and the economics of protection, 
has been the party of construc- 
tion and of support of the federal 
government, as against state rights. 
Nevertheless, becoming the party of protection 
and of gold, it has become a party whose machin- 
ery and politics are controlled by capitalists and 
monopolists, and therefore the party of the rich, 
plus a large middle-class vote of respectability 
and conservatism, together with the negro vote 
and a large vote in cities dominated by Republi- 
can bosses. Against this party machinery Mr. 
Roosevelt has struggled with so-called antitrust 
measures (see RaILRoaps, etc.) with the result 
that the Republican Party has become divided 
with the president, popular with the people, and 
the monopolists in control of the party machine. 
Thus neither the Democratic nor the Republican 
Party comes before the country with a united 
front, but the Republican Party with the im- 
mense advantage of being in power, having access 
to large moneyed support, and of being the party 
to which the country owes its “‘success.’”’ Mean- 
while the Prohibition Party, formed in 1869 asa 
national party, from 1892 to 1896 added to its 
platform various other reforms, which it has since 
largely abandoned for prohibition simply. 

Such, very briefly stated, have been the main 
national political reform movements. The main 
political movements, not national, have been 
various efforts at municipal reform; at first mere 
sporadic uprisings of outraged citizens in tem- 
porary non-partizan political movements to oust 
an unusually corrupt administration, 
or more frequently the unusually open 
corruption of a ring (see TAMMANY 
Hai; Corruption), but developing 
later permanent organizations, and 
later still the Law and Order Leagues which 
sprang up during the eighties, and more thorough 
organizations like the Municipal Voters’ League 
of Chicago, organized in 1896, and the Municipal 
Leagues of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
others, and finally uniting these in a National 
Municipal League with affiliated societies in every 
large American city and an intelligent civic re- 
form movement now sweeping through the land. 


Present 
Parties 


Municipal 
Reform 
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In state action there have been various efforts 
at reform, as in Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Wis- 
consin, and still more frequent efforts at anti- 
monopoly legislation, as in the Granger laws 
enacted in many central western states, laws re- 
quiring three-cent-a-mile rates and other ‘‘re- 
forms’’ enacted in many states in 1906, and ‘‘so- 
called’”’ anticombination laws enacted at different 
times in almost every state and almost univer- 
sally without result. Some states have enacted 
some tax-reform legislation. In 1886 Mr. Henry 
George, nominated for the mayoralty by the 
United Labor Party, conducted a phenomenal 
campaign for the single tax in New York City, 
polling 62,110 ballots, followed in 1886 by a state 
campaign. The results of these campaigns and 
brilliant lectures delivered by Mr. George through- 
out the U. S., and after his death by many able 
champions, has been to develop no party, but to 
affect some tax legislation and enroll many de- 
voted adherents mainly in the radical wing of the 
Democratic Party. Anarchism (g. v.) has had 
some brilliant advocates in the U. S., but has 
affected no national movement. The significant 
and epoch-making hanging of the so-called ‘‘Chi- 
cago Anarchists”’ (q. v.) in 1887 is the only im- 
portant anarchist event. 

Temperance in the U-S., on the contrary, has 
had much political activity in the U.S. nationally 
through the Prohibition Party (see above), but 
far more effectively through Loca. 
OPTION (q. v.) which has carried the 
discussion of temperance into almost 
every town and village in the U. S. 
Most effective in this line has been 
the work of the women, and particularly of the Na- 
tional WoMAN’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
beginning in the Woman’s Crusade of 1874 and 
organized by Miss Frances E. Willard into a 
world’s Christian Temperance Union in 1883. 
More recently considerable temperance agitation 
and also with bearing on legislatures has resulted 
from the Anti-Saloon Leagues, begun as a state 
movement in Ohio in 1893. In these educational 
and moral movements has the main work for tem- 
perance been done in the U.S. rather than in the 
adoption of prohibition by certain states, as in 
“the Maine Law”’ of 1851, the adoption of pro- 
hibition in Kansas in 1890, or the adoption of the 
dispensary system by South Carolina in 1893. 
(See, however, TEMPERANCE and the various tem- 
perance movements and ideas under their differ- 
ent names.) 

Cooperation and, to a much less extent, profit- 
sharing have had repeated and widely scattered 
trials in the U.S., but without developing a con- 
certed national movement, as in other countries,” 
unless it be the BurtpiInc anp Loan Assocta-: 
TIONS of the U. S., which lead the world in that 
especial form of cooperation. (See CoopERA- 
TION; PRoFIT-SHARING; BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS.) 

Communities of almost every kind have also 
been tried in the U.S. After the failure of the 
Fourierite communities there were ho large at- 
tempts in this line till about 1885, when for about 
fifteen years we have a long line cf experiments, 
almost all, however, disconnected and almost all 
disastrous and short-lived. (But see SHAKERS; 
AMANA FAIRVIEW AND Home Cotony; and also 
CommunitiEs.) Less ambitious but more prac- 
tical efforts, however, mainly on the parts of em- 
ployers, have developed many so-called ‘‘model 
villages’? and have resulted in many activities 


Other 
Movements 
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for the benefits of the employed. (See Mone. 


VILLAGES; INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENTS.) ‘‘Set- 
tlements’’ have been founded in 

“Political Very large numbers in all of the large 
EN leis and not a few of the smaller cities, 


particularly since 1895, and some of 
them with very great success, like 
Hull House in Chicago, founded in 1889, and 
which may be said to have affected the whole city 
ifnot the country. (See SETTLEMENTS.) Many 
chutches have undertaken social activities. (See 
INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES.) Charities and phil- 
anthropies of almost every kind have had a very 
large development. (See CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Societies; Barus; LIBRARIES; KINDERGARTENS; 
RECREATION CENTERS; REFORMATORIES, etc.) 

Civil service reform has been largely and suc- 
cessfully adopted. (See Crvit SERviIcE.) Pri- 
mary reform has been much less developed, but is 
successfully beginning. (See BALLot REFORM; 
PRIMARIES.) 

The REFERENDUM and the INITIATIVE have 
been largely discust and quite recently adopted in 
several western cities. (See Drrect LeEcisLa- 
TION.) 

Labor Bureaus and LaBor LEGISLATION have 
had considerable development (see those sub- 
jects), undoubtedly largely due to influence of 
the great growth of organized labor (see TRADE- 
Unions), perhaps in their turn largely occasioned 
by the phenomenal growth of combination in 
capital. These great aggregations of capital on 
the one hand and labor on the other have led to 
gigantic strikes which have assumed national 
importance, notably the Pittsburg railroad and 
coal strikes of 1879, the strikes on the Gould 
railroads in the early nineties, the great Pullman 
strike of 1894, and the Homestead strike of 1892, 
and perhaps greatest of all the coal strike of 
1902. All of these great struggles, and of nu- 
merous smaller, whichever side has immediately 
won, both sides in the long run have seemed to 
emerge more strongly organized and yet with in- 
creased respect for their opponents’ strength. 
The result has been wide discussion and consid- 
erable adoption of methods of arbitration and 
conciliation, tho compulsory arbitration has re- 
ceived little favor. In this movement the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, organized nationally in 
tgo1, has been a leader. (See ARBITRATION; 
CONCILIATION; OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP, etc., etc.) 
Perhaps especially characteristic‘of the U. S., 
however, has been the large development of 
women’s clubs of various kinds, and especially 
the entry of women into almost every kind of 
professional and industrial life. Only four 
states, Wyoming (1869), Colorado (1893), Utah 
(1895), and Idaho (1896), have granted com- 
plete woman’s suffrage and that with little effect, 
of either the good results claimed by its advocates 
or the evil results feared by its critics, but many 
states have granted school suffrage with, in a few 
instances, municipal suffrage, and probably in no 
country is woman’s educational and social influ- 
ence so potent and actively used as in the U. S. 
Women have entered very largely into industrial 
life. (See Woman’s MovEMENTS; WoMaAN’s SuF- 
FRAGE; WOMEN’S TRADE-UNIONS; WoOMAN’S 
Work, CLuss For [p. 1308], etc. See also 
special articles on all important subjects.) 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION: The University 
Extension movement dates from the pressure 
brought to bear upon the universities of England 


: - United States 
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to extend their benefits to men and women who 
could not attend their regular sessions. Begin- 
ning in 1867, Prof. James Stuart and others be- 
gan lecturing to bodies of club women, teachers, 
and workmen, especially in the northern indus- 
trial districts of England. The University of 
Cambridge appointed a committee in 1872, 
which reported in 1873, recommending the uni- 
versity experiment with courses of lectures in 
two or three towns. In the winter of 1873 the 
first lectures authorized by the uni- 
versity were given in Leicester, 
Derby, and Nottingham. These lec- 
tures followed the methods which 
have become the distinguishing characteristics of 
university extension, the lecture being followed 
or preceded by the quiz, the weekly or fortnightly 
paper presented by volunteer students, exami- 
nation, and the printed syllabus. 

In the absence of a teaching university in 
London a society was established in 1876 to ex- 
tend the methods of the university. In 1878 
the University of Oxford followed this example 
with little success, until in 1885 it began to offer 
courses of six lectures instead of the twelve 
which had remained the unit with the other or- 
ganizations. The rapid growth of university 
extension in the next few years inspired imitators 
in America. 

Experimental lectures were given in 1887 and 
succeeding years, and in 1890 the Philadelphia 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
was organized. The following year the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
grew out of this local effort. The first president 
of the American society was Prof. Edmund J. 
James,’ subsequently director of the Extension 
Division of the University of Chicago. 

The movement took root in the West in the or- 
ganization of the Chicago Society for University 
Extension, in 1891. This organization undertook 
to correlate the efforts of half a dozen of the uni- 
versities in the middle West, and was responsible 
for much of the pioneer work in that section. 
During those earlier years spasmodic attempts 
were made by other universities, notably by the 
Universities of Iowa, Wisconsin, Cornell, and 
Brown, but the first institution to incorporate 
university extension methods as an integral part 
of its organization was the University of Chicago, 
which on its foundation in 1892 accepted the 
extra-mural teaching as one of its functions. 
The prophetic instinct of Prof. William Rainey 
Harper saw a field for the university which was 
nothing less than world-wide, and planned to send 
members of the faculty out through the country, 
for lectures throughout the city and suburbs, 
for the conduct of classes, duplicating university 
work and their teachings by correspondence 
throughout the world. These three methods are 
still followed by the University of Chicago with 
increasing success. 

Recently the University of California has or- 
ganized an Extension Department under the 
direction of Prof. Morse Stephens, whose ex- 
perience in England and at Cornell qualifies him 
to direct such work on the Pacific coast. The 
latest accession to the ranks of universities giving 
official recognition to university extension is 
Columbia, where an experienced extension man, 
Dr. Frederick H. Sykes, has organized a system 
of lectures and classes of exceptional thorough- 
ness. The most remarkable expression of the in- 
fluence of university extension in America has 
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come through recognition of the merit of its 
methods by the Board of Education of New York 
City, under the direction of Dr. Henry M. Leip- 
ziger, supervisor of free lectures. 
Over 1,000,000 people attend the 
4,000 or more lectures given in 
Greater New York annually. This 
example has been followed officially by Milwau- 
kee, and through private patronage by various 
other cities. 

The numerical significance of university exten- 
sion in Great Britain and America at the pres- 
ent time is partly indicated by the attendance on 
the lectures conducted by the University of 
Cambridge of over 10,000 people annually; Lon- 
don University (which has incorporated the 
London University Extension Society), over 15,- 
ooo people; Oxford, 20,000; the American So- 
ciety at Philadelphia, 25,000; the University of 
Chicago, 50,000. These figures represent the at- 
tendance at courses of six or more lectures given 
at weekly or fortnightly intervals. 

Not the least significant of the methods of uni- 
versity extension is that of correspondence in- 
struction. This method was employed in Ger- 
many as early as 1856 by the School of Languages 
in Berlin, and in the United States at Chautauqua 
in 1894. The University of Chicago incorporated 
these methods in its original organization in 1892, 
and gives instruction now to over 2,o00 students 
in every state in the union and many foreign 
countries. Similar work is undertaken by the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, Chicago, 
Pennsylvania State College, University of Wis- 
consin, Northwestern University, Sprague Law 
School, Detroit, and other minor institutions, as 
well as by several large commercial organiza- 
tions. University extension methods have also 
been employed by several European universities 
and organizations, notably in Berlin, Vienna, and 
Paris. CHARLES ZUEBLIN. 


Extent 


USURY: Literally means and originally meant 
use-money, the payment of money for the use of 
money, and sometimes even payment for the use 
of any article. It was identical with our term in- 
terest. Only in modern times has it been limited 
to mean the taking of inordinate or excessive in- 
terest. In this article we consider the ethics of 
usury or interest-taking. (For economic and 
other questions, see INTEREST; CAPITAL.) 

Usury or interest-taking among all ancient 
peoples was considered sin. The Hebrew con- 
demnation of usury is well known: ‘‘Thou shalt 
not lend upon usury to thy brother; usury of 
money, usury of victuals, usury of anything 
that is lent upon usury”’ (Deut. xxiii., 19). This 
condemnation occurs repeatedly in the Old 
Testament. (See Lev. xxv., 35-37; Ex. xxii., 
25; Neh. v., 7, etc.) Ps. xv.,"5, describes’ the 
righteous man as one ‘“‘who putteth not out his 
money to usury.’’ It is true that the Hebrew 
could take usury of a non-Hebrew! ‘‘Unto a 
stranger thou mayest lend upon usury’’ (Deut. 
XXill., 20), but this was probably due to the or- 
ganic and national conception of Hebrew moral- 
ity. All races originally condemned usury. 
Herodotus says the Persians repudiated all buy- 
ing and selling. Yet usury was everywhere 
practised. In Greece and Rome it gradually 
developed a plutocracy by putting all the small 
creditors into the power of the rich, and often 
reducing the poor to literal slavery. Aristotle 
ranks usury with prostitution. He says: 
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Such are all they who ply illiberal trades; as those, for 
instance, who keep houses of ill fame, and all persons of that 
class; and usurers, who lend out small sums at exorbitant 
rates; for all these from improper sources, and take more than 
they ought (‘‘Nichomathean Ethics,” iv., § 1). 


Plato says: 


Of the two sorts of money-making, one, as I have just 
said, is a part of household management, the other is retail 
trade; the former necessary and honorable, the latter a kind 
of exchange which is justly censured; for it is unnatural, and a 
mode by which men gain from one another. The most hated 
sort, and with the greatest reason, is usury, which makes a 
gain out of money itself, and not from the natural use of it. 
For money was intended to be used in exchange, but not to 
increase at interest. And this term usury (Té«os), which 
means the birth of money from money, is applied to the 
breeding of money, because the offspring resembles the parent. 
Wherefore of all modes of money-making, this is the most 
unnatural (‘‘ Politics,”’ i., 10, 4, Jowett tr.). 


Cato, on being asked what he thought of 
usury, asked the speaker what he thought of 
murder. Nevertheless, in both Greece and Rome 
usury was common, and laws were in vain passed 
against it. The opposition of the Church fathers 
is well known. 

Chrysostom says (‘‘Homily on St. Matthew’’): 

Nothing is baser than the usury of this world, nothing more 
cruel. Why, other persons’ calamities are such a man’s 
traffic; he makes himself gain of the distress of another, and 
demands wages for kindness, as tho he were afraid to seem 


merciful; and under the cloak of kindness he digs the pitfall 
deeper by the act of galling a man’s poverty. 


Basil says (‘‘Second Homily on Psalm xiv.’’): 


In truth, it is the last pitch of inhumanity that one man, 
in the need of the bare necessities of life, should be compelled 
to borrow, and another, not satisfied with the principal, 
should seek to make gain and profit for himself out of the 
calamities of the poor. 


Of the man who has borrowed on interest 
Basil says farther on: 

At first a man is bright and joyous; he shines with another’s 
splendor. . . . But the money slips away. Time as it runs 
on adds the interest to its tale. Now night brings him no 
rest; no day is joyous; no sun is bright; he is weary of his 
life; he hates the days that are hurrying on to the appointed 
period; he is afraid of the months, for they are the parent of 
interest. . . . Usury is the origin of lying, the beginning of 
ingratitude, unfairness, perjury. 


Such are examples of the position of the fa- 
thers. Council after council forbade usury, es- 
pecially upon the part of the clergy. Yet it 
grew. It was gradually allowed, even by the 
canon law under the form of one exception after 
another. It was, however, still condemned on 
principle. Protestantism, too, first condemned 
usury, and often with unmeasured terms. The 
usurer’s house was the house of the devil. One 
per cent was enough to shut out the kingdom 
of heaven. Archbishop Sands is quoted as 
saying, ‘“‘This canker hath corrupted ll 
England’’; Luther as saying, ‘‘To exchange 
anything with any one and gain by the ex- 
change is to steal.’’ Interest was forbidden as 
late as an act of Edward VI. Beginning with 
Henry VIII., however, the endeavor was only 
to control the rate of interest. Calvin was the 
first Christian thinker to nominally allow inter- 
est. Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, and, above all, 
Jeremy Bentham, argued that it was justifiable. 
Bentham’s celebrated argument was that the 
effort to condemn and forbid interest simply 
raises the rate of interest. Men at times must 
borrow. The lender does a real service to the 
borrower. Under equity he is entitled to some 
reward or interest. If all interest is forbidden, 
he will then secretly ask a higher rate of interest 
because of the risk run. It is also argued by 
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those of this school that the attempt to control 
interest places useless and harmful checks on the 
natural flow of commerce. 
To-day civilization is largely based on interest, 
and few but the extremest radicals condemn it. 
To destroy interest, it is argued, would harm 
the worker and overthrow civilization. On the 
other hand, radicals who condemn all interest 
argue that labor of hand or brain is all that men 
ought to receive pay for, and that he who lends 
money lends stored-up labor, perhaps, and 
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VACANT LOT GARDENING, or a plan for 
the relief of the unemployed, or of families in 
need, began in Detroit, Mich., in 1894, when 
Mayor Pingree asked for the loan of vacant lots 
on which the unemployed could be aided to de- 
velop vegetable gardens. Four hundred and 
thirty acres (about 7,000 lots) were given, staked, 
plowed, and harrowed; 945 families were given 
seeds with lots of from a quarter to a half acre. 
About nine tenths of these were well taken care of. 
The estimated value of the crop produced was 
some $13,000, and the cost to the committee, 
$3,600. The plan was so successful it was copied 
in other cities, notably Philadelphia. The move- 
ment in that city began in 1896, and after eleven 
years’ continued success, the latest report declares 
the last year to be the most successful one, with 
the following summary of results: Gardens con- 
ducted for 800 families; total value of product, 
$52,000; average value of product per family, $65; 
approximate number of men, women, and children 
receiving benefits from the garden, 4,000. The 
cost to the Philadelphia Vacant Lots Cultivation 
Association (R. F. Powell, superintendent, 1123 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia) was $6,616. 
Similar work is being now carried on in Washing- 
ton, D. C., New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and Cleveland. It is being agitated in Europe, 
in London and Milan. 


VACCINATION: The inoculation with vaccine, 
or the virus of the cowpox, as a preventive of 
the smallpox. Dr. Jenner, an English physician, 
discovered the process of vaccination in 1796. 
One illustration will suffice to prove its beneficial 
result. The cases of smallpox in New York City 
were: 1898—12; 1899—54; I900—132; I90I— 
1,198. Jan., 1902—190; Dec., 1902—9. Of the 
1,396 cases from 1898—1go1 nearly one third, or 
410, ended fatally. Then the Health Depart- 
ment bestirred itself and tried to stop the rapid in- 
crease of the disease; 200 vaccinators were ap- 
pointed for special service; they went to schools, 
factories, houses, and vaccinated about 800,000 

eople in six months. It required some money, 
bat the disease and its ravages were stopt. 

Vaccination does result fatally, however, in 
some cases. This is due to the fact that the 
vaccine is impure, that the instruments used are 
not treated antiseptically, or that the blood of 
the patient is in very poor condition. There is 
an Anti-Vaccination Society in Great Britain. 
Nevertheless, the governments of civilized coun- 
tries make vaccination obligatory. 

Charities and the Commons, of Oct. 12, 1907, 
says: ‘‘The contrasted experience of the two 
great empires of Germany and Russia affords 
conclusive evidence on this question. Compare 
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therefore should get back what he lends and no 
more, because, in the loaning, he has himself done 
no labor. They argue that the power which in- 
terest gives to the idler, who has either himself 
made or inherited money to live in idleness and 
receive interest from those who toil, is the founda- 
tion of social evils, creating classes, developing 
luxury, enslaving the poor to support the rich. 
(See INTEREST; CAPITAL.) 


REFERENCES: Usury, by W. Cunningham; The Ethic of Usury 
and Interest, by W. Blissard (1892). 


We 


the figures of a single year as taken from the 
official records of each of these nations. In 1904, 
in Germany, having enjoyed the blessing of com- 
pulsory vaccination for nearly thirty years, only 
189 cases of smallpox, of which twenty-five were 
fatal, occurred. More than a quarter of these 
were imported from neighboring countries. In 
Russia, where free vaccination is offered and 
where every possible safeguard is thrown around 
the operation, and no expense is spared to educate 
the people as to its advantages, but where it is not 
compulsory, during the same year, 103,717 cases 
of the disease occurred with 48,390 deaths. In 
Germany the average annual death-rate per 
million of population for a five-year period was 
t.1, While in Russia it was 463.2. Our people, 
like those of Russia, are far from having reached 
such a state of civilization that they can be 
relied upon to willingly and voluntarily accept 
universal vaccination.” 


VAGRANCY (TRAMP, ETC.): Vagrancy is a 
national problem. Thus far its treatment has 
been almost always local. The vagrant is the 
most elusive of all applicants for charity; in con- 
sequence, charitable aid for the vagrant has 
generally taken the form of wood-yards, way- 
farers’ lodges, municipal lodging-houses and ‘mis- 
sions. The vagrant’s crimes are petty, and 
often not discovered; as a result both courts and 
citizens have looked upon him more as a nuisance 
or as a pitiable object, than as a criminal or a 
potential malefactor. He has been ‘‘moved on,”’ 
or committed to jail for a few days with little 
labor, if any, or he has wintered in the workhouse 
or almshouse. 

The question of vagrancy has concerned Eng- 
land and European countries for many years. 
England, with an army of the unemployed, and 
with time-worn treatment of vagrancy by casual 
ward, workhouse, and short-term sentence, has 
recently received the recommendations of its 
Vagrancy Commission, which, after months of 
investigation in England and in Continental 
countries, has reported to both houses of Parlia- 
ment that present methods of treating vagrancy 
should be coordinated, strengthened on the side 
of repression, and supplemented by the establish- 
ment of compulsory labor colonies. In Germany, 
a generation ago, the prevalence of vagrancy and 
begging precipitated questions similar to those we 
are now asking, at least in some of our Eastern 
states; as a result, way stations were established 
for wayfarers, home inns for ‘‘overnight,”’ and 
volunteer farm colonies for more permanent 
treatment. (See ReLiEF Stations; Lasor Cot- 
ONIES.) 

Of the number of vagrants in any country no 
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man knows. In the United States the vagrant 
largely lives on the railway, atleast during the 
summer months. ‘“ Railroads repre- 
senting more than half the total 
mileage operated in the U. S. and 
Canada testify almost without excep- 
tion to depredation, thieving, injuries, 
deaths, accidents to passengers or rolling-stock, 
enormous aggregate costs to railroads or society, 
caused by the habitual illegal use of the railroads 
by vagrants.’’ The number of ‘‘trespassers,”’ 
from one half to three quarters of whom are 
vagrants, who are killed annually on American 
railroads, exceeds the combined total of pas- 
sengers and trainmen killed annually. Within 
four years 23,964 trespassers were killed and 25,- 
236 injured, thus furnishing the enormous total of 
49,200 casualties, with all the cost they involve. 
If we may judge the number of vagrants by the 
number killed in the same proportion as the num- 
ber of railway employees killed to the total num- 
ber, it brings the number of vagrants in the U. S. 
to some 500,000. Major Pangborn, represent- 
ing President Murray of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
stated with deliberation that railroads frequently 
maintain private graveyards along their right of 
way, in which to bury vagrants killed by trains 
while trespassing; $25,000,000 would be a con- 
servative estimate, according to Major Pangborn, 
of the direct and indirect annual financial losses to 
railroads in the U.S. through railway vagrancy. 

To attack vagrancy effectively, the main prin- 
ciples of a consistent program must be followed 
by all communities. During the last two years 
Massachusetts has waged an effective vagrancy 
campaign, because the entire state has been 
made the unit of activity. In consequence, the 
number of vagrants in Massachusetts has di- 
minished remarkably; but probably there are 
now more vagrants in contiguous states. No 
city or state can live unto itself alone in a thor- 
ough treatment of vagrancy. New York City 
has recently adopted excellent lodging-house 
regulations, which will increase the price of the 
cheapest beds. Yet in the absence of a men- 
dicaney squad in New York City, vagrants can 
still ply their trade in New York, and commute 
by ferry to the unsupervised ten-cent lodging- 
houses across the river in Hoboken, Jersey City, 
and Newark. 

At the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections (1907) a committee was appointed to 
create a national committee upon the question. 
(See also UNEMPLOYMENT.) 

REFERENCES: Benj. C. Marsh, Vagrancy and Methods of 
Eradication; Annals of American Academy, May, 1904; 
O. F. Lewis, Vagrancy in the U. S., a paper presented at the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections (1907); 
Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy (Great 
Britain, 1906); W. and V. W. Carlile, The Continental Out- 
cast (London, 1906); Louis Riviére, Mendicants and Vaga- 


bonds (Paris, 1904); Der Wanderer (monthly), Bielefeld, 
Germany. (See also UNEMPLOYMENT.) 


VAIL, CHARLES HENRY: Economic writer; 
born Tully, N. Y., 1866; educated at St. Lawrence 
University, and entered the ministry in the Uni- 
versalist Church; has held pastorates at Albany, 
N. Y., Jersey City, N. J., Richfield Springs, N. Y.; 
now pastor of Pullman Memorial Church, Albion, 
N. Y. Mr. Vail believes in the collective owner- 
ship of the means of production and distribution. 
Author of ‘National Ownership of Railways,” 
“Modern Socialism,” ‘‘Principles of Scientific 
Socialism,’’ “‘The Socialist Movement,” ‘‘The 
Mission of the Working Class,” ‘‘The Negro Prob- 
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lem,”’ etc. Address: 141 South Main Street, 


Albion, N. Y. 


VAILLANT, MARIE EDOUARD: French So- 
cialist; born in 1840 at Vierzon, France. He be- 
came a student of the Ecole Centrale des Arts et 
Manufactures, and a civil engineer in 1862; also 
a physician and surgeon. He was a member of 
the Commune in 1871, and has been prominent 
as a Socialist ever since; elected to the Municipal 
Council of Paris in 1884, and as a deputy in 1893, 
he became a leader of the Parti Ouvrier, and now 
of the United French Socialist Party, and as such 
was elected again a deputy in the last election. 


VALUE (from Latin valere, to be strong, to 
be valiant, to be worth): A term sometimes 
loosely used, even by economic writers, to in- 
clude the worth of an article meas- 
ured in any way. It is, however, 
increasingly used in economic sci- 
ence in a narrower sense to mean 
what a commodity will bring in exchange for 
other articles. Adam Smith, even in his day, 
clearly differentiated between valuein use, or the 
utility of an article to its possessor, and value in 
exchange, or what an article will exchange for 
in the market. This distinction is fundamental, 
and is observed by all economists. Air, for ex- 
ample, has great value inuse. Man cannot live 
without air. But air has ordinarily little ex- 
change value. Diamonds, on the contrary, with 
a low use value, have great exchange value. In 
modern terminology, however, value in use is usu- 
ally called utility, and by value is simply meant 
value in exchange. 

It is still necessary, however, to distinguish value 
from the cognate words ‘“‘price”’ and “‘cost.”’ 

“Price,” says Professor Fawcett, “‘is a par- 
ticular case of value.’’ Value is what an article 
will exchange for. Price is what an article will 
exchange for in money (g. v.). 

Cost is different from either value or price. 
Cost may be defined as the sum of sacrifices of any 
kind involved in the production of an article. 
Articles frequently sell for much more or for much 
less than for the cost to produce—that is, their 
value and their price are different from their 
cost. 

Remembering these definitions, we now come 
to consider the important and much-discust 
question of the theory of value. We may recog- 
nize two main theories of value. The value of an 
article is believed by one school to depend upon 
its cost of production, and by the other to depend 
upon its utility. Adam Smith, Ricardo, the clas- 
sical economists, most German Socialists, and 
most individualistic or anarchistic radicals hold 
to the former view. Professor Hadley (‘‘Eco- 
nomics,”’ p. 93) calls it the socialistic theory. On 
the other hand, most modern economists and 
most Fabian Socialists hold to the latter view. 
Both views, however, it must be remembered, 
have been variously stated. F 

Adam Smith held that value must tend to the 
cost of production, because he argued that no 

man could afford to sell an article 
Cost Theory for much less than it cost to produce, 
while no man would pay much more, 
since he would rather produce it 
or cause it to be produced himself. He says 
(“Wealth of Nations,’”’ bk. i., chap. v.): ‘‘La- 
bor, therefore, is the real measure of the ex- 
changeable value of all commodities. The real 
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price of everything, what everything really costs 
to the man who wants to acquire it, is the toil and 
trouble of acquiring it.”’ 

The followers of Adam Smith very much de- 
veloped this view, but spent more time in analyz- 
ing it than in asking ifit be true. Ricardo makes 
value depend upon the quantity of labor and the 
scarcity of the articles; but since most articles can 
be easily multiplied, he makes the quantity of 
labor the main source of value. Mill calls atten- 
tion rather to the wages cost of labor than the 
quantity of labor. Cary makes the important 
point that value depends on what it would cost to 
reproduce an article at the time of its sale rather 
than on what it originally cost. Such are the main 
points as to value developed by the classical school. 

From this view Karl Marx and most German 
Socialists argue that labor (of mind or hand) 
being the only source of value, only the laborer 
should share in the result. That portion of value 
produced which goes to the capitalist Karl Marx 
calls surplus value robbed from the real producer. 
Hence such Socialists argue that if the community 
owned all the land and capital, the monopolist 
could not take from the laborer any portion of the 
product, and the laborer would receive the whole 
value of his product. Anarchists and extreme 
individualists would get the same result by doing 
away with the governmental control of mon- 
opolies which secure the monopolists in their 
monopoly, and, leaving every man free to obtain 
land and capital, secure toevery worker the value 
he produces. 

We now come to the second school. It isnow 
denied by most economists that value depends 
upon cost of production, and that labor is the only 
source of value. As a matter of fact, value, says 
the modern school, has often very little relation 
to the cost of production. A certain quack 
medicine that happens to hit the public fancy can 
often command prices bearing no reference to the 
cost of production. Houses continually sell for 
prices often much above and often much below 
their cost of production; so with 
books, so with wines, so indeed with 
most things, even including such 
stable articles as grain, iron, etc. 
The old theory therefore does not 
explain the facts, and a new theory must be de- 
veloped. Jevons was the first prominently to 
develop the new theory, which is often associated 
with his name. According to this theory, the 
value of an article depends upon its final utility. 
According to this, the value of an article depends 
upon how useful to the community another arti- 
cle of the same kind would be. If the community 
desires more medicine, more houses, more books, 
more jewels, more bread of a certain kind, the 
price is high; if the community does not desire 
more, the price falls. Says Jevons (‘‘Theory of 
Political Economy’’): 

A great undertaking, like the Great Western Railway or 
the Thames Tunnel, may embody a vast amount of labor, 
but its value depends entirely upon the number of persons 
who find it useful. . . . Labor once spent has no influence 
on the future value of any article; it is gone and lost forever. 
In commerce bygones are forever bygones; and we are always 


starting clear at each moment, judging the value of things 
with a view to future utility. 


Such, in brief, is Jevons’s view. His phrase, 
however, has mainly given place to another. .The 
Austrian, Professor Wirser, has given us the 
phrase marginal utility in place of final utility, as 
indicating the utility of an article on the margin 
of production—i. e., on the margin of doubt, 
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whether it be worth while to produce it or not, 
since it is when one is debating whether it is worth 
while to obtain an article or not that its value is 
fixt. This theory, indeed, has been mainly de- 
veloped by the Austrian school of economists, tho 
more recently American economists have carried 
the theory even further than the Austrians. This 
ras led to what is sometimes called psychologic 
economics. If value depends on how much the 
community desires an article, it follows that value 
is affected by all the psychologic elements which 
affect desire. 

This view, too, now widely accepted, is accepted 
by some socialists, and especially by most Fabian 
Socialists. They come to the same conclusions as 
German Socialists, but not on the ground that 
labor is the only source of value or that cost de- 
termines price. They base their socialism mainly 
on grounds of expediency (see SocraLism), and 
argue that just because value is determined, in 
part, by the whims and desires of society, it is not 
wise to leave the individual worker subject to the 
whims and caprices of achanging market. Incon- 
clusion, Ruskin’s view, which plays more or less 
into the psychologic view of the modern holders 
of the utility theory, must not be forgotten. He 
says (‘‘Munera Pulveris,’’ chap. i.,-§ 12): 

Value signifies the strength or “availing’’ of anything 
toward the sustaining of life, and is always twofold; that’ is 
to say, primarily, intrinsic, and secondarily, effectual. .. . 
Value is the life-giving power of anything; cost, the quantity 
of labor required to produce it; price, the quantity of labor 
which its possessor will take in exchange forit. . . . Intrinsic 
value is the absolute power of anything to support life... . 
It does not in the least affect the intrinsic value of the wheat, 
the air, or the flowers, that men refuse or despise them. 
Used or not, their own power is in them, and that particular 
power is in nothing else. But in order that this value of 
theirs may become effectual, a certain state is necessary in 
the recipient of it. The digesting, breathing, and perceiving 
functions must be perfect in the human creature before the 
food, air, or flowers can become of their full value to it. The 
production of effectual value, therefore, always involves two 
needs: first, the production of a thing essential, useful; then 
the production of the capacity to use it. When the intrinsic 
value and acceptant capacity come together there is effectual 
value or wealth. Ruskin’s view, then, is (see ‘‘Unto This 
Last’’) that all labor should be equally paid, and thus the 
good workmen be rewarded not by higher pay for a given 
piece of work, but by being more in demand and in this sense 
better paid. Thus valuable work will be produced, and 
there will be no competition to get ‘‘cheap"’ work. 


REFERENCE: See POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


VARLEZ, LOUIS: Professor at the Industrial 
School of Ghent; doctor of laws, and of science; 
born at Antwerp, Nov. 26, 1868; entered the 
university and studied law. He practised for a 
few years, then began to study the question of 
providing work for the unemployed of different 
classes. He originated the so-called Ghent sys- 
tem (see article UNEMPLOYED), which has been 
adopted in Belgium, Germany, Holland, France, 
etc. Professor Varlez is a member of numerous 
societies which work for social betterment; also 
of the International Institute for Statistics. 
Address: Ghent, Belgium. 


VERINDER, FRED: English land reformer; 
born in Bethnal Green, 1858. He was one of the 
founders and the first secretary of the Guild of 
St. Matthew (q. v.). He was long subeditor of 
the Church Reformer, secretary of the English 
Land Restoration League, and organizer of the 
Red Van movement. He is now secretary of the 
English League for the Taxation of Land Values, 
376-377, Strand, W. C., London. 


VERRIJN, STUART COENRAAD ALEXAN- 
DER: Professor of economics and of industrial 
law at the Academy of Technology at Delft; born 
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1865 at Weesp, Holland. He'received the doc- 
tor’s degree in law and political sciences at the 
University of Amsterdam in 1890, and was ap- 
pointed instructor in economics at the School of 
Commerce the same year. He was also one of 
the directors of the Statistical Institute—a pri- 
vate institution founded by the Statistical As- 
sociation in that city. In 1892 he became secre- 
tary of the Central Commission of Statistics at 
The Hague, and in 1899 was appointed director 
of the Central Bureau of Statistics—a govern- 
ment institution founded on the reorganized 
Central Commission. 

In politics he is a liberal. In respect to the 
social question he believes that the amelioration 
of social conditions depends more on the mental 
and moral improvement of the working men 
themselves than on the interference of the state. 
Author of numerous articles and papers in vari- 
ous periodicals, mostly in the Dutch language; 
a few of them dealing with the relation between 
the theories of classical economy and those of 
Marx. Address: Delft, Holland. 


VIENNA: Imperial royal capital of Austria- 
Hungary, and of Lower Austria. It dates back to 
the Roman camp Vindobona, which was erected 
owing to the strategic position of the place— 
on the Danube where the spurs of both the Alps 
and the Carpathians almost meet. When the 
Romans withdrew in the fifth century, the settle- 
ment became the prey of various peoples until 
the twelfth century, when Margrave Leopold, the 
Saint, restored it, and made it his capital. Since 
that time Vienna has shared all the vicissitudes 
of the Austrian monarchy; being twice besieged 
by the Turks, and once nearly taken, 1683. Dur- 
ing the reign of Maria Theresa and Joseph II.,in 
the eighteenth century, the city received a num- 
ber of prerogatives, and its population has since 
grown steadily, viz.: 1800—231,050; 1840—356,- 
700; 1857—476,222; 1869—607,514; 1880— 
704,756; 1890—817,299; or with the incorpo- 
rated suburbs, 1,341,897; 1900—1,648,335, plus 
26,622 soldiers. 

For administrative purposes the city is divided 
—since 1900—into twenty districts or wards, 
each of which enjoys a certain independence. 
The burgomaster and two vice-burgomasters are 
at the head of the municipal authorities, and are 
restricted in certain ways by the governor of 
Lower Austria and by the emperor. The Com- 
munal Council consists of 158 members, elected 
for six years in four groups. In 1900 there were 
seventy Christian Socialists, eighteen Liberals, 
and two Socialists in this body; this is the legisla- 
tive body with the prerogative of initiative. The 
twenty-two aldermen form, with the burgo- 
master and the two vice-burgomasters, the ex- 
ecutive body; they appoint and supervise all 
officials; they are elected by and from mem- 
bers of the Communal Council. The number of 
officials under their supervision was (1900) 2,471 
with salaries aggregating 6,500,000 kronen— 
$1,300,000. The city is supplied with excellent 
water from the mountains, which is conducted in 
some cases at a distance of 95.5 kilo- 
meters by means of aqueducts, one 
of which is twenty-five meters high. 
The total cost of the plant was, up to 
1900, 127,320,000 kr. There are six 
municipal abattoirs, which draw chiefly from the 
central market of St. Marx, covering thirty-one 
hectars. In 1900 there were killed 279,670 cat- 
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tle, 207,362 calves, 563,302 hogs, 62,285 lambs, 
107,764 sheep, 24,618 horses, and 23 donkeys. 

The finances of the city are good. Property 
in 1900: 360,314,766 kr.; debts, 308,806,446; 
revenues: receipts, 164,663,076 kr.; expendi- 
ture, the same. Thecity made handsome profits 
on its transportation system, 4,422,047 kr.; 
non-navigable watercourses, 2,816,769; canaliza- 
tion, 2,173,557; markets, 1,701,502; cemeteries, 
1,124,303; water tax, 6,069,367. The principal 
occupations are: Clothing industries, 202,437 peo- 
ple; commerce, 137,318; transportation, 106,355; 
woodworking, 86,013; court, state, and city off- 
cials, 86,082; own income, 85,301; various trades, 
85,512; iron and steel, 62,119; building trades, 
60,816; food, 46,438; textiles, 36,783; professions, 
32,784; paper and leather, 29,576. 

The city has a large commerce in grain and 
cattle, and is excellently served by railroads and 
several steamship lines. The railroad depots 
have recently been connected by means of a belt 
line. Numerous banks, particularly the Austro- 
Hungarian, facilitate commerce and assist indus- 
tries; there are 94 savings-banks and loan associ- 
ations; 21 Konsum-Vereine with 64,727 members 
and 4,710,000 kr. assets; 90 cooperative soci- 
eties with 9,373 members and 25,610,000 kr. 
assets. The four municipal savings-banks have 
574,588 depositors and 542,980,000 kr. deposits. 
Life- and accident-insurance is taken care of by 
25 companies; besides numerous sick-benefit or- 
ganizations. There are 46 hospitals for various 
kinds of diseases; 20 orphan asylums; 3 houses of 
refuge for vagrants and poor (1900—88,493 in- 
mates), etc. Over 800 benevolent societies with 
more than 50,000 members minister to various 
and numerous needs of the sick and poor. The 
9 city poor funds had an income of 7,056,110 
kr.; 6,479,684 expenses, and property worth 
40,920,000. The 1,343 institutions for the poor 
have 21,380,000 kr. property with 878,348 kr. 
income, About 65,500 persons received 463,900 
kr. from public funds, and 83,430 persons 985,014 
kr. from private funds in temporary relief; 21,815 
persons received 3,187,978 kr. in the form of an- 
nuities. There are 27 baths, 13 of which are pub- 
lic and municipal. 

The city has numerous and excellent schools, 
libraries, churches, opera-houses, theaters, mu- 
seums—advantages which bring nearly 500,000 
visitors to its hotels every year. Since the tear- 
ing down of the old walls around the inner city, 
Vienna possesses an excellent system of parks, 
which, added to the politeness and bonhomie 
of the inhabitants, form strong attractions to 
many Continentals and Englishmen. 


VIVIS, LUDOVICO: A Spanish philanthropist 
who flourished in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. He dreamed of a sort of Utopia, and in 
1635 wrote a book about it, which he called ‘‘De 
Commune Rerum.” 


VOGEL, SIR JULIUS: Twice Premier of New 
Zealand and spoken of as her “‘institution build- 
er’; born in London, 1835; educated at London 
University and the Royal School of Mines. He 
went to Australia to practise his profession; in 
Melbourne was soon elected to the Provincial 
Council and became head of the provincial gov- 
ernment. He soon, however, went to New Zea- 
land, was elected to the House, and became Co- 
lonial Treasurer (1869), later Postmaster-General, 
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then leader of the House, finally Premier, 1873- 
1875, and again in 1876, when he resigned be- 
cause of ill health. From 1876-81 he was Agent- 
General for New Zealand. Altho a Conservative, 
he introduced in New Zealand the nationalization 
of railways, the public-works policy, government 
life-insurance,.the public-trust office, the Austra- 
lian ballot, with other important measures. He 
died in 1899. 


VOLLMAR, GEORGE von: German Socialist; 
born Munich, 1850, of aristocratic family, and 
educated by the Benedictine fathers. He en- 
tered the cavalry in 1865, and went through the 
Austrian campaign. He then offered his sword 
to the Pope, but joined the Bavarian army in the 
Franco-Prussian War. Wounded and crippled 
for life, he set himself to complete his education, 
and left the hospital a Socialist. He edited a 
Socialist paper in Dresden. Banished by Bis- 
marck’s anti-Socialist law, he spent his exile in 
France and Switzerland. In 1881 he was elected 
to the Reichstag, but was arrested and again ban- 
ished. In 1884 and in 1890 he was returned for 
Munich. He is the main leader of socialism in 
Bavaria, the first lieutenant of Bebel and Lieb- 
knecht, and belongs to the more conservative 
German Socialists. In 1891 he published ‘‘ Ueber 
die, nachsten’ Aufgaben der deutschen Social 
Demokratie.” 


VOLUNTARYISM is a system of social thought 
developed by Mr. Auberon Herbert (q. v.), and 
advocated in his paper Free Life. Mr. Herbert 
says: 


Voluntaryism asserts the sovereignty—the self-ownership 
—of the individual; denies that the State, which is but a 
collection of individuals, possesses any larger right to use 
force than the individual possesses, and, therefore, opposes 
all force-action on the part of the State, except for the one 
purpose of maintaining individual self-ownership by pro- 
tecting person and property against violence and certain 
coarse forms of fraud. he Free Life opposes all force-action 
by the State in matters connected with religion, education, 
health (except where person or property is injured by an 
aggressive act), the professions, labor, insurance, poor-law, 
trade, banking, drink, morality, marriage, and the taking of 
money for public purposes. 

The Free Life believes in the weapons of reason, persuasion, 
and example; believes in the infinite development of ideas 
and of human resource and invention, where men are left free; 
believes in a society based HRs the friendly exchange of 
voluntary services, and not in State-made virtues or in legal 
persecutions of each other, or in coercion of minorities by 
majorities, or in the bribery of politicians of their supporters 
out of private property or the common compulsory fund. 
It is opposed to all forms of pensions and official vested in- 
terests; it denounces all public debt as fatal to prosperity and 
most unrighteous as regards our successors; it would sell 
public property and make every voluntary effort in order to 
get rid of existing debt, but refuses all responsibility for any 
debt, central or local, incurred after the year 1893. 
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_ VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, THE: Founded 
in 1896 by General and Mrs. Ballington Booth. 
The organization adopts a military discipline, 
combined with a democratic constitution. It 
has nearly one hundred self-supporting posts and 
companies, exclusive of the philanthropic and 
sociological centers. 

* The Volunteer Prison League, organized by 

Mrs. Ballington Booth (1895), has branches in 
twenty-two state prisons and embraces 40,000 
men. By correspondence and speech, this league 
is in touch with tens of thousands of men and 
women all over the country for their moral and 
spiritual betterment. It has established three 
Hope Halls (homes for released convicts until 
they can procure work), at Flushing, L. I., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, and Chicago, Ill. ‘ Seventy-six per 
cent of those passing through these homes have 
done well. 

In connection with the above, there are many 
philanthropic branches of work, such as employ- 
ment bureaus, wood-yards, industrial depart- 
ments, cooperative stores, the work of renovating 
second-hand furniture, supplying of coal, distri- 
bution of milk, women’s sewing classes, reading- 
rooms, hospital nursing, fresh-air camps, distri- 
bution of clothing, and many other benevolent 
and needed efforts that are too numerous to 
mention. 

_ The following is a statement by General Bal- 
lington Booth of the work for 1906, furnished for 
the Encyclopedia: 

_ The eleventh year of our work has not been a backward one 
in the cause of philanthropy under the Volunteer standard. 
In connection with our Central Homes and Institutions, there 
have been 362,812 lodgings provided. There were 480,218 
free meals given, and 275,084 paid meals, making a total of 
755,302 meals. These are apart from the many thousands 
of meals provided at Thanksgiving and other seasons of the 
year. 

_ Some idea of the magnitude of the work of the Volunteers 
in the prison world is shown in the fact that since its organiza- 
tion there have been registered in the Volunteers’ Prisoners’ 
League 60,000 members. The league is now established in 
twenty-seven penal institutions, but in addition to the above 
figures many hundreds of the men and their relatives and 
wives are in touch with the league by correspondence and 
visitation, and the moral and spiritual uplift reaped amid 
the poverty and temptation of our great cities has considerably 
grown. 

Perhaps no phase of the Volunteer work has more forcibly 
demonstrated its need than that of the hospital work. In 
all 17,260 outdoor and dispensary patients have been treated 
during the last year; 47,819 visits have been made by patients 
to the dispensary alone; 40,286 individual cases were treated 
in the hospital and dispensary since June 9, 1905—a total 
of not less than 114,785 cases. . 

In conclusion, let me add that it would be little short of a 
serious oversight for me to overlook the fact that the in- 
defatigable labors of the officers and workers of the Volunteers 
of America have resulted in the truly encouraging report that 
we have reached over 4,000,000 hearers. 

President: Ballington Booth. Address: 
West Twenty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WADSWORTH, JOHN: Member British Par- 
liament, of Labor Party tor Hallamshire, West 
Riding, S. Yorkshire; born 1850; worked in the 
mines at Thorncliffe and Wombwell as miner 
and check weighman. He was elected secretary, 
president, and delegate for the Wharncliffe Silk- 
stone branch of the Yorkshire Miners’ Association 
and is now secretary of the Association. He was 
elected to Parliament in 1906 chiefly by the votes 
of the Miners’ Association, assisted by the Liberals. 
Address: 2 Huddersfield Road, Barnsley, England. 


WAGES (see also Hours or Lasor; MINING; 
RaiLtroaps; WomANn’s WaAGEs): We consider 
the subject of wages under three heads: I. The 
Asserted Laws or Theories of Wages; II. The 
Statistics of Wages; III. Real Wage Conditions; 
are they improving or not? 


I. THe Law or WaGEs 


There have been six main theories presented 
as to the law or laws governing wages. Variously 
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stated by different writers, they are substantially 
as follows: 


A. THE WAGE FUND THEORY 


This theory, suggested by Adam Smith and 
developed by his followers, is given up to-day by 
all economists in its original form, tho some, like 
Professor Taussig, of Harvard University (‘‘Eco- 
nomics,’ 1896), assert that it contains valuable 
truth, and when properly stated is wholly true. 
As originally stated it is this: Wages, like every- 
thing else, are governed by supply and demand, 
and in the aggregate depend upon the proportion 
of laborers to the capital available for employing 
labor, this capital being denominated a wage fund. 
Adam Smith says (‘‘Wealth of Nations,” book 1., 
chap. viii.): 

The demand for those who live by wages, it is evident, 


cannot increase but in proportion to the increase of the 
funds which are destined for the payment of wages. 


This hint his followers developed. Malthus 
and Ricardo hold the same, but argue that wages 
cannot rise, even by increasing the wage fund; 
because if the wage fund is increased and wages 
be temporarily raised, population, according to 
Malthus, always pressing on the limits of sub- 
sistence, will be enabled to expand, and the in- 
crease in the number of laborers will increase the 
supply relatively to the wage fund, and therefore 
lower wages. Ricardo says (‘‘Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy,” chap. v.): 

By the encouragement which high wages give to the in- 
crease of population, the number of laborers is increased, 
wages again fall to their natural price, and, indeed, from a 
reaction, sometimes fall below it. . . . The natural price of 
labor is that price which is necessary to enable the laborers, 
one with another, to subsist and to perpetuate their race 
without either increase or diminution. . . . The market price 
of labor is the price which is really paid for it from the natural 
operation of the proportion of the supply to the demand; 
labor is dear when it is scarce, and cheap when it is plentiful. 
However much the market price of labor may deviate trom 


its natural price, it has, like commodities, a tendency to con- 
form to it. 


Similarly argue Senior, James Mill, John Stuart 
Mill, and most of the older writers of this classical 
school, tho on this subject, as on others, Mill later 
somewhat modified his views, and is often incon- 
sistent. 

This wage-fund theory naturally leads to and 
did historically lead to 


B. THE GERMAN SOCIALIST THEORY 
LAW OF WAGES 


OF THE IRON 


According to this theory, wages under compe- 
tition can never be higher than that which will 
just support the laborer and enable him to re- 
new his kind. The theory directly follows, its 
holders argue, from the wage-fund theory as 
stated by Ricardo. It is true that Ricardo him- 
self did not hold this theory, sometimes fathered 
upon him. He held that the condition of the 
laborer could be raised by education, if he could 
be taught by moral ways to avoid overpopula- 
tion; but the German Socialists claimed that 
under the intense struggle to live the laborer 
could not be sufficiently educated, and that the 
only way was to stop the competition and in- 
troduce a socialism which would lead to education 
rather than to depend on education to lead to 
socialism. The economic condition, they argued, 
is the key to all else, and civilization creeps on its 
belly. Hence they argued that under competi- 
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tion, by an iron law (Lassalle’s phrase) the con- 
dition of the laborer can never be one of more 
than mere existence, and the only change for im- 
provement is to replace the competitive system 
by socialism. 

But now a new theory arose— 


C. THE THEORY THAT PRODUCTION FURNISHES 
- THE TRUE MEASURE OF WAGES 


This theory, first clearly advocated by Presi- 
dent Walker (‘‘Wages Question,’ 1876), argues 
that the wage-fund theory and its socialistic 
corollary are wholly false, and wages depend upon 
the productivity of labor. Wages, it says, are 
not dependent upon capital, because men without 
capital can and often do employ labor, provided 
they can know that the laborers employed will pro- 
duce enough value to enable them to pay the 
laborers out of the product and leave a balance 
for the employer. Employers are able to do this 
—as often on a farm—by giving the laborer 
merely his board till the harvest comes, and then > 
paying him more out of the harvest his labor has 
produced. Or he can do it-by borrowing capital, 
provided out of the product of labor he can pay 
for the capital borrowed, the laborers themselves, 
and leave a profit for himself. Hence wages 
depend on product. Says President Walker 
(“Wages Question,”’ chap. viii.) : 

The popular theory of wages ... is based upon the 
assumption that wages are paid out of capital, the saved 
results of the industry of the past. Hence, it is argued, 
capital must furnish the measure of wages. On the con- 
trary, I hold that wages are, in a philosophical view of the 
subject, paid out of the product of present industry, and 
hence that production furnishes the true measure of wages. 

The employer purchases labor with a view to the 


product of labor, and the kind and amount of that product 
determine what wages he can afford to pay. 


This view has been very widely accepted in 
both England and America. Writers like Edward 
Atkinson have accepted it, arguing that the only 
way to raise wages is to raise the product. 

Capital must be paid first, Mr. Atkinson argues, 
in order to induce it to contribute; but it is only 
paid just what is necessary in the market to ob- 
tain it, and the rest of the product goes to wages. 
The relative share of capital, it is claimed, , will 
fall, because as wealth increases the competition 
of capital will grow more and more, and thus 
lower the rate of interest, and leave more of the 
product to go to the laborer. Interest is lowest, 
it is argued, in the wealthiest countries, and wages 
are there highest. Machinery increasing, the 
product increases; therefore, the share of the 
laborer. Such is, in brief, the roseate theory held 
to-day by many economists and most capitalists. 
But few working men or radicals accept it. 
They argue that the facts do not support the 
theory. They say it is true that the rate of in- 
terest is lowest in richest countries, but that the 
very competition of abundant capital and tem- 
porary rise of wages force capital more and more 
to employ machinery, and that on a large scale, 
thus tending to make the laborer, and especially 
the skilled laborer, less and less necessary, and so 
throwing on the market an increasing number of 
unemployed laborers, whose competition tends to 
lower wages, and leaves the employer with a low 
rate of interest, to yet accumulate large profits by 
multiplying small rates of profits in large con- 
cerns. The falling in the rate of interest does not 
show, say these critics, a falling in the share of 
capital. Capital gets its share, not only interest, 
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but in dividends, and dividends in large concerns 
may be very high where interest is low. Wages, 
then, do not, so these critics urge, necessarily rise 
and fall with production, but are often lowest 
when production is highest, because a so-called 
overproduction discharges laborers and materi- 
ally lowers theirincome. Were it not for trade, 
they argue, wages might be very low with pro- 
duction very large. 


D. THE THEORY THAT WAGES DEPEND UPON THE 
STANDARD OF LIVING 


This theory, born of the so-called eight-hour 
philosophy (see Ercut-Hour Puitosopny), held 
to-day by most American trade-unionists, ex- 
cept those who are Socialists, and developed at 
length by Mr. George Gunton (q. v.) in his various 
writings, argues that wages depend upon what 
the workingman considers the lowest level upon 
which he can live. Competition, it argues, can 
reduce wages to the lowest limits he will work 
for, but not lower, because he will then starve 
rather than work, or so strenuously organize that 
wages will have to rise. What he will work for 
depends upon the standard of living in the differ- 
ent countries and trades concerned. An Amer- 
ican will starve or strike rather than accept 
Chinese wages; because the American standard 
of living demands higher wages. The price of 
labor, like all other commodities, depends on the 
cost of production. A skilled laborer receives 
more than an unskilled, because it costs more to 
produce and maintain him in the standard of 
living necessary to his being a skilled laborer. A 
Chinaman receives low wages, because he will 
live in alow way. Wages in crafts which cannot 
be prosecuted all the year are per day higher than 
those in crafts which can be prosecuted all the 
year round, because in a portion of the year the 
laborer has to earn enough to keep him all the 
year. Wages in trades where the wife and child 
as well as the man habitually work (as in the 
cotton trade) are lower than trades where women 
and children do not work, because the wage of the 
wife and child, supplementing the man’s wage, 
enables the family to maintain the standard of 
living of their class without the man’s wage alone 
equaling that amount. City wages are higher 
than country wages, because it costs more in the 
city to live on the same plane of living as in the 
country. Wages in piece-work are in the long 
run the same as in day-work, because under com- 
petition the employer cannot pay higher wages 
than the workman can be obtained for, and under 
competition the workman will always work under 
any system for that which will enable him to 
secure the standard of living he considers neces- 
sary. All these cases show, argue the holders of 
this theory, that wages in any country and in any 
trade depend, not, as the Socialists say, on what 
will just support and renew the laborer’s life, but 
on what will maintain and renew his life accord- 
ing to the standard of living he considers neces- 
sary. The one way to raise wages, therefore, 
argues this school of thought, is to raise the la- 
borer’s standard of living. 

But this theory, like all the others, has its 
critics. It is argued that, however hard the 
laborer tries to maintain his standard, men will 
lower their standard rather than starve, and that 
when machinery discharges men, men will work 
for wages which will support life even far below 
the standard of living in their trade and country, 
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and hence, by their competition, lower all wages. 
In some skilled trades intelligent workmen, by 
labor combinations, may long keep up their stand- 
ard of wages; but unskilled laborers cannot. 
Wages thus, say these critics, do not so much 
depend on the standard of living as the standard 
of living depends on the wages men can secure. 


E. HENRY GEORGE’S THEORY OF WAGES 


Henry George says (‘‘Progress and Poverty”): 


Wages depend upon the margin of production or upon 
the produce which labor can obtain at the highest point of 
natural productiveness open to it without the payment of 
rent, 


Wages cannot be lower, he argues, than men 
can get by working for themselves, without pay- 
ing rent, because men prefer to work for them- 
selves, and will only work for an employer pro- 
vided he will pay more than they get by working 
for themselves. On the other hand, Mr. George 
also argues, employers will not pay more than 
just enough to secure the laborer, because under 
competition they cannot pay more than they 
have to. If they do pay more somebody else will 
pay less, and so be able to undersell them, and 
force them to pay lower wages. 

Therefore the one way to raise wages, accord- 
ing to Mr. George, is to give men opportunity to 
labor without paying rent. 

But this theory, in its turn, is contradicted by 
the facts. Wages are not the highest where there 
is most free land, but where there is least. Wages 
are highest not in the center of Africa, but in New 
York City. Ifit be said that in Africa the laborer 
gets a larger proportion of his produce than in 
New York City, it may be true, but nine tenths of 
thirty cents is less than three tenths of $3. The 
presence of capital and machinery enables the 
employer to pay not only higher, but much higher 
wages than the employer can make on land with- 
out capital at the margin of production. It is 
true that the competition of labor tends to lower 
wages, but the mere opening of opportunities in 
land cannot check this competition, because in 
civilized countries land without capital is useless, 
or so nearly useless that those with capital can 
afford to pay very much more for it than a man 
without capital, and hence in the open market 
will get the land, whether the price be paid to the 
landlord, as under the present system of land 
tenure, or to the government, under the single- 
tax plan. It may be said that this will force all 
land to be used by those who can use it best, and 
so employ labor and raise wages; but with 
machinery constantly improving in agriculture, 
as in all trades, the laborer grows less and less 
necessary to the employer, and the competition 
of the laborer, replaced by machinery, can lower 
wages under a single-tax system as well as under 
any other form of land tenure. Wages, there- 
fore, do not depend on access to land. (See SIN- 
GLE Tax and objections.) 


F. THE THEORY THAT WAGES DEPEND, AS IN ANY 
OTHER CASE OF VALUE, ON THE MARGINAL 
OR FINAL VALUE OF THE LABORER 


(For a full statement of the marginal or final 
value, see VALUE.) This theory is rather a way 
of looking at things than the statement of a def- 
inite law. It simply states that no one lawof 
wages exists; that wages depend on the value to 
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the wage-payer of the laborer he is considering— 
i. e., on the margin of employing. Each worker 
will get what his labor is worth to the employer 
at the time when his wage is decided upon. What 
the laborer is worth depends upon the state of the 
market, the ability of the laborer, the standard of 
living, psychological conditions, etc. The theory, 
therefore, simply states that no definite law of 
wages can be laid down. It is undoubtedly a 
great advance on any other, because it is un- 
doubtedly true that wages are the resultant of 
many forces. All the above laws of wages con- 
tain elements of truth. Those who argue that 
wages depend on production are fond of declaring 
the wages-fund theory exploded; but, as Professor 
Taussig says (‘‘Wages and Capital,”’ p. 37): 

In whatever sense we use the term capital, it will still 
appear that current wages, considered with reference to any 


but a very short period of time, are derived in the main from 
capital. 


Thus the wage-fund theory has some truth. 
The Socialist theory has some, for under compe- 
tition, without organization, wages do tend to what 
will just support life. So with all the theories. 
The standard of living, the margin of produc- 
tion, the productivity of labor, do all affect wages. 
Wages are the resultant of many economic forces. 
This seems to-day all that economy can say. 


Il. Sratistics oF WAGES 


A. THE UNITED STATES 


The best general statements of wages in the 
United States are undoubtedly those of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor. (See, however, Section III.) 
We quote from the latest statement of the bureau 
as to wages (Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor, July 1907). It must be remembered, 
however, that these returns are only for manu- 
facturing, and even in that only report for the 
large industries and in the main the larger es- 
tablishments, a result necessitated by the expense 
and difficulty, amounting to impossibility, of cov- 
ering the whole field, and particularly the scat- 
tered industries, those most irregular and least 
organized, such as agriculture, mining, and com- 
merce, and the smaller industries and establish- 
ments. But this means that the low wages of 
perhaps a majority of the people do not appear in 
these returns, as in agriculture, mining, and the 
unorganized trades, great department stores, and 
multitudinous small stores and workshops. The 
returns, therefore, tho doubtless true of the facts 
investigated, are of necessity limited for the most 
part to the higher conditions and therefore give an 
unduly favorable view for the whole of industry. 
The report says: 


In making the investigation of rates of wages and hours of 
labor, the design has been to cover the principal distinctive 
wage-working occupations in the leading manufacturing and 
mechanical industries in the U. S. with a view to securing 
data that would be representative of conditions and show 
the trend of wages and hours of labor. The investigation 
covers those industries in which the wages paid in the U. S. 
in one year were $10,000,000 or over as shown by the census 
of 1900. The office and field force available for the prosecu- 
tion of the work has not admitted of the extension of the 
investigation to cover transportation, mining, agriculture, 
and the other great industrial groups. . . . 

The hours of labor given in this report represent the regular 
full-time hours of the occupation—that is, the time that the 
employees as a class were engaged in work. No account has 
been taken of time lost by individual employees because of a 
desire not to work, of bad weather, or of slack work. It is 
no part of the purpose of this article to measure the amount 
of unemployment, and it must not be inferred that all 
employees engaged in the establishments reported in this 
article worked full time. . 
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WacEs IN REPRESENTATIVE INDUusTRIES, U.S., 1906 


OccuUPATION AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL DivisIon 


Bakers, male: 


North Atlantic?.. ..).< -csies ate 
South Atlantic:.....04- ene 
North Centralia i. iccsatetetncene 
South: Central... ons u.eenn 
SWIGSECEINs 2a. 0 cors.c ore sana) els siete 


Blacksmiths, male: 


North Atlantic... ....4.2 sss eter 
SouthiAtlantic. sn. 44 «canes 
North: Central... 3.042 bcc 
HOuth: Central; ai. sien waren 
Western. 3.05. W en dee eee 


United States...casievcnreseren 


Boot and Shoe Workers (Fac- 
tories) 


Closers-on, female: 


North Atlantic «.. sasincnes «stat 
MOCth CeMmtral sy cscs 1c ty cee 


United States qcinse2.ccs cae 
Cutters, outsole, male: 


North ‘Atlantic. .:..j).0< 080 sas 
North Centralia, dics eect 


Goodyear stitchers, male: 
North Atlantic. 30s, a rassacstive aren 
North Central ceensse estima 


United (States. eea.chie+ sine 


Vampers, male: 


North Atlantic..35. 2.5 eens st 
North Céntralaess..tcenee 


Vampers, female: 


North Atlantic: anise outset 
North Centralyccesanieenane 


Bricklayers, male: 


North Atiaution..-c0ee sea 
South) Atlantic: <2. a, eee 
North Centrals. s vis.ailenivn ane 
Seuth/Cetttral .....\ san ene ena 
Western se. cries eae cree 


United Statesas. freamancnt 
Cabinet-makers, male: 
North Atlanticsf.0...oc. eet 


South Atlantic: tice. den ee 
North Central... «1d seus sen 


orth Atlantic...) cece eaten 
NasthCentral ¢:ii:csdensteien 
mouth Central, oc. cette 
Wrestern i250. toon Cee 
United States jo 3ccccc0 see 


Clothing Workers (Factories) 
Buttonhole - makers, machine, 


male: 


North Atlantic. s .:isccsssen 
Sonth: Atlantic: s.6.s<0 cacnnnie 


8e Sg Fi 
° ow 
£8] 86 | oe 
gs BS | gy 
za| 28 | $8 
3 < 


Average wages 
per hour 


48| 1,078/61.24|/$0. 2465 


5 13|56.54 
3 24|55.54 
8 37/55 89 
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Clothing Workers (Factories) 
—Continued 


Buttonhole-makers, machine, fe- 
male: 
MVOLEDPALIONEG, «054.06 s e' oe os 
MOUUMTA DIATE a). do phee sce 
Northicentrals 25s) cap oats: 
NOULHICENETAl aa, <cekeess <i sterte 


Cutters, hand, male: 
NorthtAtla ation. 208.5 <.cereenas 
SIOULICACIAMEIO® civic:c cfs. 6.ge%eare's 
INDrbh Cexbraby cirde o cceceterane 


Cutters, machine, male: 
North Atlantic. . i... cs 10 esse 
auch Atiantio.... cs . eels 
NOtth Cen tralnceic icra senss 


Finishers, female: » 
INOTCHEATIATItIO. 4.2 aus 6 bein e «lie 
SOULHIATIATIVIC, 206 Me's oc 4s 
WNorbh Centrale oa 285 aerctss asa 
Outen Central. 2 sulec stevie es 


Pressers, male: 
North Atlantic: © 5 sh.<52 ss) 
SouthyAtiantic.....4..1 sect. 
Northi@entral ie iii cs ciate ess 


Sewing-machine operators, male: 
INOrtnyMtiantio. (nkids. civiline 
MOUUNTATIANIEIC. gece c)e ees. 
Worth Central. Shes. 


RIFMPSC SUALES: c cates cis cfese o's 


Sewing-machine operators, fe- 
male: 

North Atlanties. .<.ciacic ejcteaccais 

SouthvAtlanties: .. iti. «<1. 

North) Centraliicos:) pr. es seas 


Cotton Workers (Factories) 


Carding machine tenders, male: 
INOTEBVACIANUIC: vivcciitelc dais ss 
Sowbly) AVIAniC< 5 ois cn ctaleie sas 
South Centralia... o.-jcr de esis» 


MUVISEBELUSSLR UCAS: s/tfsc1.0 6 oh0io:0y <1 


Spinners, frame, male: 
North Atlantic............... 
Rio} ved sli Pk os Cs en 
BOULTON ETAL als, 5:2- nore cle™ 


NI NILER OEALES 5 oo: 0.cies ciel chee 


Spinners, frame, female: 
Worth Atiantic® vce... sore < aie 
DONtHVATIANUIC I rh «este eet 
MOUuLH Central na. 6 a3 keer 


United! States: sn .....0..05 


Spinners, mule, male: 
North AvIAntICn cra. s 4 seas css 
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2 4 ry 
O§| Sg | 3m ey 
sel ph lag) 6 
£5| 82 | oF] ef 
Ba; se fy r 
bs fe) 3g 38 gs 
423| 420/565 > 

é < <a 

3 22154.91 1304 

2 13}52.85 1666 

6 33/55 -39 1685 

2 13|54.08 1223 

13} | 81154.64 1504 

14 472|52.13 3663 

2 94]53.62 2974 

9 236/49-30 4028 

25 802|51.47 3690 

9 18/50.33) .4456 

3 36/53.89] .3700 

7 168/48 .07 4384 

19 222/49.20 4279 

10 289|55 .38 I157 

4 278/57.92 1089 

8 297|54.75 1288 

2 46154.52 -9939 

24 910|55.91 1168 

13} 394/54.20| .2151 

4 137|59.21 2151 

9 219|54.64 2578 

2 13|54.46 2153 

28 763/55 .23 2273 

13 609|54.95 2191 

4 128|58.64 2585 

4 46|54.22 3131 

21 783\55.51 2311 

12 714|53.76 1309 

3} 229/56.07 1447 

9] 474/55.84 1665 

2 195|53-90 1176 

26| 1,612/54.72 1417 

17 377|59-18 1234 

10 105/65.12 0869 

3 31|60.97 1256 

30 513|60.51 1160 

8 134|58.82 1199 

5 44|05.91 Og14 

x 7|66.00 0530 

14 185/60. 78 1106 

16] 2,317/59.04 1120 

To] = $53|65.49]  .0778 

3 208/63.71 0666 

29} 3,078/60.51 1028 

II 300/59 .37 1978 
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B g © 
OS] OS] au] Fe 
se] 52 [23] 68 
OccuPATION AND BS! 80 | of on 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION gS Foy ca aS 
QQ 3 o o 
zs| 28 | 28) s& 
& < < 
Cotton Workers (Factories) 
—Continued 
Weavers, male: 
NorthiAtipatic-cnwetsackn 63 cs 15| 2,059/58.47| .1689 
Houth Atiauticsec.. cs ec tee 9 §92/65.41] .1134 
South Centraliqiss. 920.0542 5. 2 106|65.72| .1153 
Wnitted States... sse5 s.kac se 26| 2,757|60.24] .1549 
Weavers, female: 
North Atlanticus. . fice. 4 oes: 15| 3,700|58.83 -1481 
South Atlantic: <2... 6224. t. ects 9 518|65.68|) .o9g62 
SouthiGentral S15 sce een wie 4 242|62.47| .0934 
United States..............| 27] 4,460/59.83] .1392 
Hod-carriers, male: 
North/Atlanties,6204 «ss04 5.5 84| 2,426/45.99| -3228 
HouthzAtianticn “ace. waersey|| 33 604|48.96| .2451 
North 'Gentrala yore oaks 87| 2,392|47.21| .3194 
South @enbralin ssn s Bee ae 25 350|52.29| .2038 
Wiesterniintieetses often cb wo. 4o 520/45.18| .4650 
United Statesit ects. vcne fies 269| 6,292|47.02| .3192 
Tron and Steel (Factories) 
Bar, hot straighteners, male: 
North Atlantis. <a ania vans 12 84|62.56] .2015 
South Atlaptio wg oe calc < 2 27|60.00) .1571 
North. Central? ajocte ese x 6 54|66.67) .2545 
HOULHIOentravan. cc kehis. cme ens 2 14/72.00] .1366 
United! States cc ...cn.as<: 22 179|64.15| -2057 
Bar, rollers, male: 
Northi Atlantic fo. s5¢ 6 ch oncat 12 35|/63.63| .7441 
Houth Atlantic: searsccanalnes 2 9)60.00) .6342 
North; Centrale 22..\.ten cite cam 7 29/71.72| .9820 
South Central si) ccna nectan ac 2 8|72.00| .9401 
United States: <cceecces 6-5. 23 81/66.95| -8364 
Bar, roughers,. male: 
NorthvAtiantios. y csaeresioe oc: 12 84\65.17| -.3868 
HouthrAtlanticgs o.61, sea oe.s vices 2 18|60.00] -3512 
NGFih Centrale ane saci ak to Irz/61.87| .§227 
South: Centralsacs tis cs ccioys 2 18|72.00| .3324 
United (States. ceases s5|) 20 231/63.71| -4451 
Bessemer, bottom-makers, male: 
North Atlantic... be Boerne 7 20/68.70) .3141 
South Atlantic. . seen AE 3 7177.14] .2239 
North Centrale eee cables. 5 12/66.00| .3430 
DOUGH CONUTAlig aiashalsto ero siecs + 2 7/65.14| «1790 
MI MIGBas OtAteSiae usiera crete ahaa 17 46|68.74| .2874 
Bessemer, steel Se a male: 
North Atlantic. . 7 26/57.38) .5077 
South Atlantic... Star hetes cance 3 6|80.00| .4597 
North! Centrali oo 55 2s nes nee 5 17/50.82| .7088 
SouthtCentradga ts: wns degree I 2|66.00] .4229 
Waited Statesias saiccanicca|uexO 51|/58.20| .5658 
Hot-blast men, male: 
North: Atlantic.) cits damrcers II 70|84.00]. .1813 
South Atlantis. <.cpsiaets 2 12/84.00] .1597 
North Centrally ..<).ceie ia este'y 7 36/84.00| .1759 
South, Centraly. ey oun eos 5 16|84.00| .1547 
United! Statess-/aaceca. etna |e 25 134|84.00] .1748 
Lumber 
Laborers, male: 
North Atlantions.wi.cmi/0a6 osm: 5 209|59.67| -1679 
South Atlantic ccnp chine eicce 9 762/60.57| -1392 
North, Central’ cia cre/sinre norris 27| 2,471/60.17| .1747 
SOU Ceritrals 5c e.siy.0\c tie vers > 17| 1,758|60.05| -1477 
VG, 3s See ne ne Ene 8} 1,943|/60.00] .2092 
United States............--} 66] 7,143|/60.12] .1735 
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Lumber—Continued 


Sawyers, band, male: 
North Atlantic 
South Atlantic < : 
North: Centralia. aes sic s piv tiene 
South Centralove acta tres 6 6 ous 
Wiesternae «Sic cus nie ce erie sis 


United sStALGS vere sire striae brs 


Marble polishers, male: 
NOTth Atlantic... .b.een oles 
South Atlanticssor. sek ne. eee 
INorcthiCentrali ss oneness ee 
South Central canceercl nay ss 
WW eStOrm,. c's essa siento Ps. 


United /Statesy os). ctean «oh 


Painters, male: 
North Atlanticussecer cnt stain 
South Atianticvs. cece e 
INOrtn Central, cece sete eretetene 
SouthCentral’ oi eects cea 
Westerttsevenec.stch dec et ines 


Plumbers, male: 
INOCEH UN tan tie). ects et relersiayo ens 
South Atlantic... 5. ci... cess 
North Centralia; =.) aero abie ne 
South Central eo... os cteccien 
Wrestertiscesscismcmiance netic 


United: Statesutcha scm = 


Printers (Book and Job) 


Bookbinders, male: 
North tAtlantic ly ws clr siete sie" 
South Atlantic .-ce. cee te 
North Central eoccciscbisines 
South Central a. occ asec 
Wresternt arctica sore nacsietee. vie 


Compositors, male: 
INortivADlAnLiGt cement atracurts 
SCULOM) A LIATEICU SM, vidios erchereteers 
NorbhCentral)s 2... secciciddce 
MO CENLIAlS cere sees tes 
IWiesternorc sac. cic ciee emo 


United States: sevies washetevels 


Compositors, female: 
IWOKbHVA IAM LIC. on mv. «.:sostete ieee 
North Central ya. oe Gisele 


pe tOLy pers, male: 

North Atlantic. . C eA: 
INOVDHUCeTLTA le ntersmesc assets oo eee 
IWESEEEELS rae aotace (oun ebay cyte arava 


Wmited States hecevicisete 


Linotype operators, male: 
PURER TA CLAEIC. sc Sales sincere 
DOULA EIATEIC. |, cic. uledeuicid share 
INDEED General foie stis dieu of oaUs 
OUI UOMELAL ane ehertece, ¥eyela ail 
IVUCBTORTIEE ain se raile sis Malt tal hole 


United States. .accscosle eee 


Press-feeders, male: 
UOTE TIATIEIC sb, swine rs ats/e,8c0h 
OMEEE AGIA TIEIG oe crak eras) syevemete 
INOFERMSENUTAL. cie'a wuiele ete viet 
South Centraliver pe oct. x lanier 
IWeestertin uh tsctehie tts sos ate waist 


United’ Statestae cic. seperti 


Be) a KE 
SE) Se | ee] gy 
bE Bm | oo ans) 
AG! 29 ge og 
EW ga oh Oy 

a( 28 | 8a| go 
Ay Zo > > 

o x a 

4 I1/\60.00 +5136 

2 4|63.00] .5932 

26 62|\60.26 .5030 

12 19|/60.00 -5658 

8 26|60.00] .4632 

52 122/60. 23 -5082 

19 139/48.85| .2785 

9 49/54.78] .1943 

14 149/55.56 2120 

16 75\56.88 . 1907 

9 22148.36| .3662 

67 434|53-18] .2355 

66) 1,671|47.35| .3722 

32 569/49.64| .3427 

63] 1,515|47-45| .3918 

24 399/48.90]  .3451 

25 408/45.45 S5OTK 
210] 4,562/47.64 - 3842 

73 833/46.12| .5069 

29 245|48.92 -4728 

64 612|46.54 -5192 

28 216/47.85| «5111 

21 310/44.86| .7376 
215] 2,216/46.54| .5392 

23 220/53-39 +3471 

17 71|54-17 .3016 

41 463|/53-76| .3169 

17 80/53 -53 -3167 

14 69/49.86] .3889 
112 903/53 .38 .3285 

47 793|50-.77 - 3602 

23 220/52.61 -3203 

48 638|51.13| .3443 

19 I91|52.60] .3364 

18 120/49.33] .4237 
155| 1,962/51.19 hay 

12 8453.33] ~.2306 

9 23/53.22)/ .2950 

21 107|53-31| -2445 

8 85|52.25| .3807 

9 73\/52.74 3511 

4 21149.43 .4816 

21 179|/52.12 . 3805 

19 190/49.32] .4580 

10 29/51.59| .4122 

20 86) 48.84 .4664 

4 14/48 .00 -4712 

8 31/48.19| .5552 

61 350| 49.24 4654 

37 372|52.48] .2116 

20 107|54.01| .1585 

46) 519/53.77| .1906 

18 137|53.05| .1615 

18 105|49.27 .2392 
139] 1,240/52.94| .I951 
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Printers (Book and Job)— 
Continue 
Press-feeders, female: 
INorth Atlantic... cee seit ste 13 145|54.43 1284 
mouth ‘Atlamticns ac...cus steer 12 44|54.00 IIss 
Worth Centrelcarm .c tate nee Io 61154.00 1494 
South Central. oo. cdaecescan a 27|53.78 1016 
United 'Statés......30...ccneeren 42 277|54.20 1284 
Proof-readers, male: 
North Atlanticy<<2niis tae 22 93/49-92| .4174 
South Atlantic.......... Sacstere 8 14}§3.64| .3226 
North Centeak.. ....,...e0ae 15 21152.57 4003 
Western: . gaakatc osteo eee 6 8148.00] .5168 
United 'Statesii.. ose soko nee nz 136!50.60 4109 
Proof-readers, female: 
North Atlantic: 3.2 es sc eeente 15 30/51.13 3086 
North ‘Céentralis.< otic stares £2 18|52.61 2907 
United States..0-).eeer eee 27 48/51.69| .3019 
Stitchers, book, female: 
North Atlanticl =. Jes. shoe 17 66/53.56| .1146 
South Atlantic..............4) 4 21153-43| .0834 
Worth Centrat®. <2. ee. nee 20 98|53.85 1212 
South Centrale... 2. 0. see 5 18/53.67 1114 
Westertt: (0 Fea 6 23/48 .26 1714 
United 'States..s..07. eae 52 226|53.14 I201 
Printers (Newspaper and Pub- 
lishing) 
Compositors, male: 
North ‘Atlantic. 2.5.5.0. s.25 laa 820]47-09} .4995 
South Atlantiess cis sew 1 fatotern toll ee 279|47.20 4707 
North Centralse eee ian 44 629|47.24 5156 
South Central. 05... +a 19 235|48.52 4994. 
Westerniscuc dade cckis bite 17 242|46.66 6045 
United States... tesaaeenee 149| 2,205]47.25 5120 
Linotype operators, male: 
Noth; Atlantic: 2e apace ee ee 46 799|46.74| .5524 
South Atlantic! 2:...5 os anes eee 254/44.94 553 
North: Central'..5.¢050 ceenteelee 615|47.36 5296 
South Centrallit.. .28t = fons 19 217/47.71| .6499 
Western’: chante. cite eerie 17 229/45.62| .6535 
United States.- nee eee 147] 2,114|46.68 5668 
Pressmen, male: 
North*Atlantion, 20 s-ukeeee 47 410/46.58] .4636 
South Atlantic. 0 ctcamene en 22 71148.25 3705 
North) Céntralen ea eek Gee 43 362150.67 4150 
HouthiCentrals. .a. oc eae 18 33|52.61| .4678 
Western . 32.55... coh. stnaae 17 78\49.17 4517 
Wuited States... a2 .seitentas 147 954|48.68) .4374 
Stereotypers, male: ; 
North Atlantic. .,7, .4..0 cic ae eet 2591/45.84| .5324 
South Atlantic... ....4.;.. 56 soos 54|46.78 4045 
North Centrale. 0... eniee 40 186| 48.45 4463 
wodth Central’: . 7 nan een eee 17 32/49.19 4278 
Western. < sitec.s salt eee ne 17 54|49.83 4843 
United States... A)....... (42. emeg 585|47.31 4831 
Stone-masons, male: : 
North Atiantic.....cqacieie nae 321|47.75| —.4780 
South Atlantic... «chaser 9 96|51.73| .4687 
North Central. cherie 32 224|48.02| .5269 
South) Central a ;,.\. snineudter 6 33)49-18| .4720 
Weesterti. 2.2 cc.cich toe eae 12 145|44.72 6237 
United States. .): (,.2..4eee 100 819|47.81 5158 
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Streets and Sewers (Contract Work) 
Laborers, male: 
NORE PAG ARGC. ao. sierale «se eye sie 38} 5,166/57.64) .1731 
DOUG AtANtICN. . Genes tase er 18] 1,352|54.74| .1680 
iINorth Central. oar. waren evan cent 40] 4,147|58.10| .2073 
moubp.centrall. : 00 som sate sae 17| 1,748/58.51| .1645 
Western fake) an <idareia Gels eration I5| 2,191|50.69| .2784 
Wnited\States....erssee- 128) 14,604/56.56| .1971 
— 
Municipal Work 
Laborers, male: 
INortheAtlambiCsaccaes. ¢.as/a.<'cie 21} 9,023/48.65| .2313 
OUth AblIAntiICS 6.ccns hoses oh to] 2,439/50.55| .1848 
North iCentral cc cssles «0 22| 9,748|48.22| .2260 
South Central gros oases. 9| 1,126/51.72] .1713 
WW ESE GET seitcn ts ctcts csvale ecsis aseuer 8] 1,216/48.00] .2715 
UU MIted States. aisc:6 scr + cil 70| 23,552|48.78] .2235 
Structural ironworkers, male: 
WorthsAtlantic yr. <ctccwctie sie 19 830/45.25| .5352 
South Atlantic. \. qcahienss aed 7 130/51.37| .4389 
North Central... ccecclsisctesteale 24 947|52-74| .4395 
MOULMCentrals ae scnisere sles athe 4 56|55.46) .3138 
Wiestern ic%: 2 Ss robin scare « 8 142|5I.15| .4263 
United States Moemavetians alee 6 62| 2,105/49-67| .4730 
Tobacco (Cigars) 
Bunch-makers, machine, female: 
WO AvIANUIC. rcs ctes cna ett 8 359\53-69| .1611 
North Central......... cee te 3 140|52.67| .1717 
Winsted! States. c.csccnciw ec II 505|53-39| .1642 
Ci eerie male: 
ort. EUOCIC tees ula tiensuehe ete 14 914/49.11| .3396 
OUGHTA TIANIGIC. depioes a.) ce oes 8] 2,371/59.92 sears 
North Centrals piace eoeters crccsie 14 434|47.34| .3126 
Usted (States l2% sae. oe 8 36] 3,719|/55.80] .3122 
Cigar-rollers, hand, male: 
North Atlantic... .........: 6 169/51.93| .2566 
MOUUHBALIAntICil cs Hac an a sete 2 47|55-15| .2100 
Wazth Central vor'. icles tia.20sj.6:2 4 62|49.84| .2557 
WI MILEG OLALES. cox oriee csc ace 12 278|52.01| .2485 
Ci ceria hand, female: 
orth Atlantic Io 667154.77 -1796 
South Atlantic 3 253|56.87) . eas 
North Central ssi. ciecvepes os 8 252150.72| .1943 
Doutmicentral syste enkwes citra ate I 26|46.00) .1283 
WBItEd Statest clue bb.c ce chee 22} 1,198]/54.17] .1758 
Woolen and Worsted Goods 
Carders: 
INortheAtlantic! setesicntaste-clet * 24 222)58.65| .1214 
Card strippers, male: 
Worth At lanti@cres cere sors, vicvv 2 13 80]57.64| .1323 
Combers, male: 
North Atianties.. Sos skins a: 6 142|59.04| .1232 
Combers, female: 
DVOrtHE A CIATIOIC sac ecie m srre ssl or 4 149|56.83| .0953 
8 ab re 
Dela tiasitic ys nis atts ce wi 24 486]59.23| .1396 
Loom-fixers, male: ; 
North Atlantic. .........1..+ 26 268/58.43] .2557 
Spinners, frame, female: 
IN GEbb Atlantic. (6. aac siziiayer st 8 572|58.28| .1070 
Spinners, mule, male: 
INGrthyAtlanticns)..ve..004 al. 22 326/58.55| .2029 
Weavers, male: 
Worth Atlantic/2,,.ot..... ssl 27| 1,460|58.71| .2024 
Weavers, female: Ie 
INOLtH AtIANTIONS sc 10:0 soos oer 27| 2,222/58.17| .1693 


The following table shows the per cent of in- 
crease or decrease in wages per hour and in hours 
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of labor per week in 1906 as compared with the 
average for the ten years from 1890 to 1899 in each 
of the 41 industries covered by this report : 


Wages | Hours 
per hour.|per week. 
INDUSTRY Per cent | Per cent 
of in- of de- 
o crease crease 
Agricultural implements............... 29.3 +4 
Bakery preadwenecs i cca che eee es .4 ee 
Blacksmithing and horseshoeing......... 19.9 5.4 
Hoots andvshoessausiieswaicek css ee 20.4 3.7 
Brick: Seavim tae Agee cmaeinciae cms aie 19.1 Tag 
Building trades. areas. «4.0 ene eens 40.2 Oia 
(ha BYE 1 SEY CICA ROUOn COR CRA tn eae 18.9 @) 
Carpeteveiatasaats.c8 + eee Ces mires: 13-9 1.9 
Carriages‘and' wagonsS...ceu.u ssh. oen occ: 15.8 305 
Cars} steam-railroaden. ee caeonn tae 18.5 4.1 
Clothing, factory product..c. 5.5... .08e4- SIS cf ag 
WOttOn POOdSc oe calc blot scG e enta ieee 39.5 roy 
Dyeing, finishing, and printing textiles... 8.0 3 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........ 22.0 6.0 
GUT 5 Srotte Re neiobeis! + tives Reetisieise Slat late 12.5 2.4 
Foundry and machine shop............. 17.9 5.2 
BeiMibUra Gace ote ese Gee eee 25.6 aca 
AS a eeteae lees ieieie es) eiaie cae, atrayetaas 5 Vere sca) ote 3-8 She 
QIBSS 0 eos ta euaicze itis Siw ate le ete odieus aera Se 22.3 : 4 
IAPNESS vo dive crneie Gi xecan ia olreiel wi ce aio ence 21.6 3-4 
PLES, Les ake te cee oe ees Uh ee eine oe ioe 25.2 7.8 
Hosiery‘and knit poodss.\.c. 56.6 te cess 26.4 1.8 
Tron ‘anid steel) barics.coie Ceres wa siete s S57, oat 
Iron and steel, Bessemer converting.... . 33/5 8.5 
Ironand steel, blast-furnace............ T4..E Q) 
Heather snci Met enunes te ean ce tsk ekios 9.2 = 
EACHRIOTS. ANGIE AH n ne Ue wis bree e lk sok scue se 27.8 12.1 
Mui Den ou her a eiea tee ene cee eee 23.7 2.9 
Marble and stonework... .. 6.0 ..0.06% cee ates 653 
Paper atid wood: pulpir ae. cjemies urernlescretelale ait 6.9 
Pianing-mill #4 capac eine cect min te sheers tats 20.6 3.6 
ROLE. coer eee tice sim as ceisler swe 12.9 22 
Printing and publishing, book and job..| 25.9 9.3 
Printing and publishing, newspaper...... 18.4 4.6 
Hip Dull dines 7 cies) rein sie sate ae el ossvelere 17.7 wae 
SUE BOOS ere. tahelolopire 6 bee saiclerncmmior 9.9 2.0 
Slaughtering and meat-packing......... 15.2 (2) 
Streets and sewers, contract work....... 39.8 6.7 
Streets and sewers, municipal work.. 14.9 9.0 
Tobaccohicigars iy. = utaeeeiwrers wae Sle gies x ig 
Woolen and worsted goods............. 24.0 1.4 
A Mir uSt ries ere aictel Maeisleiaiwreve chavs ofayc. 24.2 4.6 


1 Increase. 2 Not reported. 


In studying these tables of wages, the expla- 
nation at the beginning must always be remem- 
bered. They are only true of the more highly 
organized industries. 

Yet, according to the census (vol. ‘‘Employees 
and Wages,”’ p. 616), 11 per cent of the male 
workers over sixteen years of age in the New 
England cotton-mills receive less than $300 per 
year. Dr. Peter Roberts says that 60 per cent 
of the workers in the anthracite coal region do not 
receive $450 per year (‘‘Anthracite Coal Com- 
munities,” p. 346). Robert Hunter says that the 
mass of unskilled workers in the North receive 
less than $460 a year and in the South less than 
$300 (‘‘Poverty,”’ p. 53). 

In computing the figures for the summary for 
the U. S., each industry has been given a weight 
in proportion to the amount of wages paid there- 
in, as shown by the U.S. census of 1900. ‘This 
was deemed to be the most equitable method of 
making allowance for the greater or less impor- 
tance of the several industries. The agricultural 
implement industry is an important industry, 
but by no means so great as the building industry 
of the country; therefore allowance for the im- 
portance of each industry was deemed necessary, 
and the most satisfactory method of weighting is 
believed to be the weighting in proportion to the 
wages paid in the several industries. In com- 
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puting this weighted average the relative number 
or index for a year for each industry was multi- 
plied by the wages paid in each industry, respect- 
ively, as shown by the U.S. census of 1900, ex- 
prest in the nearest $100,000. The products 
were then added and the sum divided by the total 
wages paid in the industries represented. 

The following table shows the relative weight 
accorded to each industry: 


INDUSTRY Weight 
Agncnilturaliniplements si. os. asic carsbewrewisalte oie a 225 
Bakery, Dreads. 03a ak weno haematite 279 
Blacksmithing and horseshoeing................ 180 
Boots'and shoesty so ay, ivmmicroin, & werceepeleiepere sate 592 
PB RICI Fe Eat ee elenaiey aia ctwrerate acovsieeron wcie elmer aeeetara 219 
Biysldine tradestrns. sess s os on emerson ot eee 12,127 
CRAG EE Pranveidcd ong oye ueieeleiein. cist = nhonerohe: taint eo ee eters 109 
OF 2 9[ cy aa OA OA ele ae Gasol ayo cries cherie III 
Carriages aiid WAGONS. 6). chic + poaa che ae oer eateries 208 
Cars, steamraslroad../cinabete! acinele ta ee eee ene I,194 
Glob bing 26 tn Sok 1s Siete o aise 0 Rode aad oh cE Ms tela ee ere 194 
Cotton c00ds Wee aicoaccecine eh ieiicton aa serene 867 
Drempe andiprinting textilesicn «cco eee 127 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................ 202 
BLO utr acess Pectin ois ar nist, SE ots, Mette PEO Ta ernie ks 177 
Poundry and machine SkOptnc.cec cris a ewioiee tae 1,822 
Briere cuted tans elses tra sioteeae a elete eal cislere etme wees 426 

AS Ree eds cdc ators, Wrakeeel oa eioie Gal ciareea vie seein 124 
CSTR SS Si Raas eos Mitre ete 0 este reral ew alt te) o eee nM ea eea Madera 271 
FRArness 7 Sadan sake abd ale Gis hive cinie otalecaue s eiee  oteieme 107 
Fats. futcces citicircics > 0+ shaban uerclerstaleteatoiete aie anes 2151 
Hosiery and. kemit p00ds. 3.5... 0/5 ).weans theres ale tes ares 244 
Tron ang steel ty t:.0- ave cares anata ia tte retany veekete ls 1,208 
NJCABHOT Pate e Totes. s’eieielacs. iro eho reneroletet sos usted ween 226 
MgRGAUOTS eral Gants cis eierer tr averaveee eletete cfatere, everate eierate oie 258 
A AASTID OT ote hve Sees car hs aPcs ae a crsreu etareia allele Ene Rare ao etd 1,046 
Marble and Stone Work. oe. aioe soc ceils eis aie intel 287 
Paperiand wood pulpy coecas = + wee oe ees cee lets 207 
Parsee eR cet orc colts bee <oeiota woe aes 327 
POCHery AW Rone oc tO Silo eae Siete ois 177 
Printing and publishing. seni isaits aie sles siereleats 842 
SHIAUIdING 4, 22 he ste occas maton ee tee aiae 248 
Silke woGdS, te Wee ote ce ate cia le ete he Susie S aan 210 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.................. 339 
Strests and BEwersin sc < Sassets oldie sels ieee e sees 3 395 
‘Tobacco; cigars and cigaréttes.....0)..5% Leases es 409 
Woolen:and) worsted ‘goods... J... s o1a,s0 biclentiche Senne 448 

Debal s.eisiate sic see recovataictatsie- pics e@iecantin: sheleemiaierns Ore 17,273 


1 Includes census figures for carpentering, masonry, paint- 
ing and paper hanging, and one half of roofing, architectural 
iron, electrical construction, and tinsmithing. 

2 Includes census figures for wool hats. 

3 Estimated from wages paid in the District of Columbia. 


[Relative numbers on basis of average for 1890-1899 = 1000.] 


By -2¢ Purchasing 

roses power 
“a 5 3218 aS measured by 
¥ 2 po ec Pal bal g retail prices 
o | 4 108 3! of food, of— 

> o S $8 128% 
YEAR 2 4 & | B® |$oa 

a ‘4 o 2S E56 © oy 
& EI] & | EOE OL! mo | Brod 
° « BY Seal GS |-ag ge 
i 8 Sis dt | BPH WO 
mG) E |se |$mg] 22 |peee 
ao O38 oe Aona, 
oo 
oe ll vo 
POQO cale\siecas 94.8] 100.7|/100.3|/101.0|/102.4] 97.9 98.6 
TOG rele eek 97 -3| 100.5) 100.3) 100.8) 103.8] 96.6 O72I 
MBG ail waatiisiete ss 99.2]}100.5|100.8}101.3|10r.9| 98.9 99.4 
TOS cee ric 99 .4|100.3/100.9]/101.2/104.4| 96.6 96.9 
HEY ieee arse 94.11 99.8] 97.9] 97-7| 99-7| 98.2 98.0 
COGS 57 Less 96.4]100.1} 98.3] 98.4) 97.8]100.5 100.6 
DONO te Oa ER aC 98.6] 99.8) 99.7} 99-5] 95.5|104.4| 104.2 
TOOK ect 50> |T00.9 99-6] 99.6) 99.2] 96.3/103.4 103.0 
TOQO e wis.eieue wie 106.4] 99.7|100.2| 99.9| 98.7|/101r.5 101.2 
1899. 112.1] 99.2|/102.0 101.2] 99.5|102.5 IO1.7 
TQOO} vies sales 115.6] 98.7/105.5|104.1|/101.1}104.4| 103.0 
LODES cea he 119.1] 98.1|/108.0]105.9|105.2|102.7 100.7 
T6024, eee 123.6] 97.3/112.2|/109.2|110.9]} 101.2 98.5 
TGOZiiadaes es 126.5] 96.6|/116.3|112.3/110.3|105.4 101.8 
LOCA A reyatomss 125.7] 95.9|117.0|112.2/111.7|104.7] 100.4 
THOS neo cece: 133-6] 95.9|/118.9|114.0]112.4|105.8] 101.4 
QO. deevos ae 142.9] 95.4/124.2/118.5|115.7|/107.3 102.4 
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The foregoing table shows for the years 1890 to 
1906 the relative wages per hour, the relative 
hours of labor per week, the relative number of 
employees covered by the report in the establish- 
ments investigated, the relative retail prices of 
food, and the relative full-time weekly earnings 
per employee and relative purchasing power of 
hourly wages and of full-time weekly earnings per 
employee as measured by retail prices of food. 

The relative numbers shown are percentages, 
the base (100.0) being the average for the ten 
years 1890 to 1899. 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES 
Farm Laborers 
(From United States Bulletin of Department of Labor, No. 29) 


r Penn-|North| % 
Waces Nor syl- |Caro- # Towa | Ore 
mont | vania | lina a gon 
Wages per month, with- 

out board, by the 

WOATy AE SOG cvsneieustoeenste 26.36) 21.74|/11.96/17.54|26.33|29.64 
With Boards svitenas <r 17.65/13.84| 8.05}12.41|18.38)21.09 
Wages per day in har- “ 

vest, without board, 

LSOG haters Aalehepete ences 0.74) Yok .94| 1.16] 1.75] 1.82 
With boards 4.0% <s.00% 1.43] 1,20] 479) sos Meazhere a? 
Wages outside of har- 

vest for day, without 

hoarden. wera ae 1.30] 1.15] .60] .g90] 3.40] 1.35 
With. boardsnn. cnn: 1.00] .84| .46] .68] 1.11] 1.00 


AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM LABORERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


(From Bulletin of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
‘Wages of Farm Labor in the U. S.”’) 


Per Day or OR-| PER Day IN 
PER MontH DINARY LABOR HARVEST 
YEAR ‘ : ; 
With- | with | With-| wae) semen 
board board hoard board Bosed board 
1890... ./$18.33 | $12.45] $0.92 | $0.68 | $1.30 | $1.02 
¥902....] 225354 TO. 96)! Te .89 1.53 1.34 


B. OTHER COUNTRIES 
Various Estimates 


Perhaps the most recent book which at all ade- 
quately discusses the question of wages from an 
international standpoint is Dr. Arthur Shad- 
well’s “‘Industrial Efficiency,” a comparative 
study of industrial life in England, Germany, and 
America (1906). He comes to the conclusion that 
(vol. 11., chap. viii.) so-called ‘‘average wages”’ 
reached by averaging skilled and unskilled wages 
in varying degrees are so misleading that ‘‘the 
wage of the unskilled laborer who occupies the 
same position in every country’’ is the safest 
basis for international comparison, and finds the 
following facts: - 


Datty WaGeE or UNSKILLED Day Lazor. Winter, 1902-3 


(in industrial centers) a | 


Actual Average Per cent 
England... s2o00.6 $0.75-1.00 $0.87 100.0 
Germany... 0. 0. -62-— .75 .68 78.6 
United States.... -75-1.75 1.25 142.8 
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Wacezs AND Hours oF Lasor 1n LEADING OccuPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN EvuROPE, 1890 AND 1903 


(Compiled from the Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor for July, 1904) 
EE eee 


WacGEs PER Hour Hours PER WEEK 
YEAR cee 

United | Great Ger- : United | Great Ger- Bel- 

.| States | Britain | many France, | Belgium! States | Britain many France glad 
Blacksmiths....... 1890 |$0.2677 |$0.1652 |$0.1175 |$0.1474 |........ 59.41 54.00 62.00 G0.ga A aoe eee 
1903 .2962 1740 . 7237 CET al ica occ 56.65 53-67 59.90 60'.' Tig |e eae 
Boiler-makers...... 1890 +2594 -1595 -0986 -1417 |$0.0742 59.25 54.00 64.00 63.00 60.00 
, 1903 2848 -1719 «123 -1455 +0753 56.24 53.67 60.00 61.50 60.00 
Bricklayers... ....3. 1890 -4316 = E787 «1103 <1277 .0700 53-22 52.67 57.50 63.00 62.00 
1903 -5471 -2062 +1328 +1325 0845 47.83 51.83 56.50 63.00 62.00 

Garpenters: v.05 2. : 1890 2703 - 1690 - 1025 -1544 -0713 55.94 §2.67 59.41 60.00 64.87 
1903 -3594 2028 - 1301 -1544 -O712 49.41 50.17 55.30 60.00 64.73 
Compositors....... 1890 -3980 .1572 . 1065 .1207 0788 §3.15 54.33 57-40 60.00 60.00 
1903 -4467 +1795 1411 +1303 0955 49.81 50.07 51.08 60.00 54.00 
Hod-carriers....... 1890 .2259 1257 0675 .0965 0471 52.78 52.67 59-75 66.00 92.00 

1903 . 2863 .1250 0849 .0965 (@) 47.98 51.83 59.50 63.91 @) 

Iron-molders....... 1890 .2540 .1678 . 1009 eee) () 59.51 54.00 | 60.00 | 60.00 () 
1903 -3036 -1787 (4) . 1310 .0692 56.80 53.67 () 60.00 60.00 
Laborers, general...| 1890 .I507 -0948 .0641 .0965 .0524 59.02 54.17 59.98 60.00 63.00 
1903 . 1676 - 1019 0797 0965 +0549 56.13 52.50 56.36 60.00 63.00 
Machinists... 1890 -2413 ESSA -0973 PI2SGrHlse we. Sse 59.52 54.00 64.00 Gin go ae eee 
1903 .2709 .1677 .1310 SIS 26h sw Does $6 222: | 055.07 60.00 OIsRO Poaceae 
Painters, house..... 1890 2680 stSS4 -0934 1231 0603 55.23 54.33 56.50 60.00 66.00 
1903 -3450 -1774 - 1194 +1255 .0667 48.89 51.00 56.25 60.00 66.00 
Plamberse oh. bis 1890 -34604 SiG, -0946 - 1501 +0793 54.33 50.00 59-75 63.00 60.00 
1903 -4371 ~2027 -1148 ~I501 -0784 48.97 49-17 56.68 54.00 60.00 
Stone-masons...... 1890 +4722 -1774 - 1103 «1404 +0700 54.54 51.00 59.75 66.00 62.00 
1903 4486 -2078 1328 -1448 0845 49.54 50.17 56.50 66.00 62.00 


1 No data obtained. 


The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for blacksmiths in the foundry and machine-shop industry 
The wages and hours of labor shown for the U. S. are for carpenters in the building industry. 

The wages and hours of labor shown for the U. S. are for compositors, newspaper. 

The wages and hours of labor shown for the U. S. are for iron-molders in the foundry and machine-shop industry. 

The wages and hours of labor shown for the U. S. are for laborers in the building industry. 

The wages and hours of labor shown for the U. S. are for machinists-in the foundry and machine-shop industry. 


He finds this general proportion approximated 
in several skilled trades, for instance, in the metal 
trades, and concludes that in general German 
wages are about four fifths and American wages 
seven fifths of English wages, tho (see EXPEN- 
DITURES) he thinks that for skilled labor (not in 
general) the higher cost of living in the U. S. 
makes up for the higher wages as compared with 
England, tho not as compared with Germany. 
German wages, however, he considers to be some- 
what rapidly on the increase. 


III. ARz REAL Wace ConpiTions IMPROVING? 


This is one of the most difficult questions to 
settle and is very variously answered by different 
authorities according to the point of view: 


A. THE FAVORABLE VIEW 


Most conservative writers maintain that, how- 
ever poor the condition of the wage-worker is 
to-day, he is at least far better off than ever be- 
fore in the world’s history. Mr. John Rae ad- 
duces evidence in his ‘‘Contemporary Socialism”’ 
(ist ed., p. 390) “‘to show how greatly improved 
the working-class standard of living now is from 
what it was 200 years ago in the good old times 
Socialist writers like to sing of.” e says: 


If poverty were increasing with the increase of wealth, it 
would show itself either in an increase of pauperism or in a 
decline in the general standard of living among the laboring 
classes or in a fall in the average duration of life, and these 
symptoms would be most acute in the countries that are the 
most wealthy and progressive. To prove that these symp- 
toms of increasing poverty do not exist, he quotes Sir M. 
Hale and Gregory King, writers of the seventeenth century, 
to show that in their day one out of every ten, or, including 


children, one out of every six, received alms. 
Rae says it is only one out of thirty. Wages at that time 
could not support the laborer. Everything was higher then 
except butcher meat, but half the population had meat only 
twice a week, and a fourth only once. The laborer lived 
chiefly on bread and beer, and bread was as dear as now. 
Fuel, light, and clothing were all much dearer. : 


To-day Mr 


For the United States, Carroll D. Wright 
similarly argues the improved condition of the 
wage worker. In his ‘‘The Industrial Evolution 
in the United States,’’ and in his article ‘‘Wages”’ 
in ‘‘Johnson’s Cyclopedia,’”’ he sums up the wage 


£ 


history of the U. S. substantially as follows: 


In 1633 the Massachusetts Bay Colony, by the action of 
the general court, made it a rule that carpenters, sawyers, 
masons, bricklayers, tilers, joiners, wheelwrights, mowers, 
and other master workmen should not receive more than 2s. 
a day, the workman to pay his own board; but should he 
elect to board with his employer, then he was to receive rad. 
aday. The rates of inferior workmen were to be fixt by the 

constable. Skilled tailors were to be paid 12d. 
a day, poorer ones 8d. At the close of the 


Colonial seventeenth century common laborers were 
Period aid 2s. a day, as they had been forty years 


efore. At the close of the colonial period 
laborers on farms were paid 40 cents a day; 
butchers, 334; carpenters, 52; ship and boat 
builders, about 90; shoemakers, 73; blacksmiths, 70. Prices 
were uneven; there was no common market. Wheat might 
bring at one place 5s., at another ros; $1, Mr. Wright thinks, 
could then buy one bushel of winter wheat, one gallon of 
common molasses, a bushel of barley or of rye, one and a third 
bushels of corn. A common grade of wheat flour was $16 
per barrel. Butter, cheese, and meats were cheaper than 
now. Sugar, tea, and coffee were dearer than now. Com- 
mon necessities were cheap. 

After the colonial period wages slowly rose. Laborers re- 
ceived in 1790, 43 cents a day; in 1800, 624 cents; from1800 to 
1810, 82 cents perday; from 1810 to 1820, go cents; from 1840 
to 1860, from 874 cents to$1. Carpenters in 1790 were paid 
less than 60 cents per day; in 1800, over 70 cents; in 1810, $1.09; 
in 1820, $1.13; from 1830 to 1840, $1.40 in the northern states. 
Cotton-mill operatives received until 1830, 44 cents per day; 
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just prior to 1840, 90 cents, and from 1840 to 1850, $1.03 per 
day. Woolen-mill operatives were paid higher prior to 1830, 
being paid $1.12. In 1840 carpenters were paid $1.50 per 
day in New York, and in 1891, $3.50. Bricklayers and their 
helpers received $1.75 and $1 respectively in 1851, and $ 
and $2.50in 1891. Locomotive engineers an 
firemen received $2.14 and $1 in 1840, and 


Early Part $3.77 and $1.96 in 1891, these figures being 
of this taken from actual pay-rolls. The great crises 
of 1837 and 1857 deprest wage-rates, which 

Century did not recover before 1860. Comparing 


wages in 1860 and 1880, Mr. Wright uses the ~ 


above-referred-to Aldrich Senate Report, 
calling it ‘‘a most excellent one, and indicates the general 
course of wages better than any other statement yet made.” 
According to this, he says: ‘‘Wages stood at 87.7 per cent in 
1840 as compared with 100 per cent in 1860; in 1866 they 
stood at 152.4 per cent and in 1891 at 160.7.”’ ‘‘To be more 
correct, however,’’ says Mr. Wright, ‘‘the rates should be 
taken in accordance with the importance of each industry 
relative to all industries. . . . On the latter basis wages have 
increased 68.6 per cent since 1860 and 86.1 per cent since 
1840. . . . It is fair to say that wages in the leading indus- 
tries of the country are 80 per cent at least higher than they 
were in 1840. Very many wages are double what they were 
at that date.” 

Of prices Mr. Wright says: ‘‘ With this increase there has 
been in every direction a decrease in the working-time of each 
day, and a general decrease in the cost of 
living, taking all articles into consideration. 
The decrease in the cost of living, however, 
has not been equal to the increase in wages. 
Rents are much higher, and so are meats and 
some other articles; but taking the wholesale prices of 223 
of the leading articles of consumption, it is found that there 
has been a decrease since 1860 of about 6 per cent.” 


Present 


B. THE UNFAVORABLE VIEW 


The belief that American wages have steadily 
risen is largely based on the Aldrich Senate 
Report of 1893. Now, this report is believed by 
many scholars to be utterly unreliable. Dr. 
Spahr, in his “‘Present Distribution of Wealth in 
the United States,’’ argues the utter worthless- 
ness of its conclusions, and says (p. 103): 


The statisticians employed to summarize the returns were 
to a hurtful extent in sympathy with the political aim of the 
investigation, This criticism in no degree applies to Mr. 
Joseph D. Weeks, whose work is in the highest degree con- 
scientious and intelligent. But Mr. Weeks’s conclusions are 
not embodied in the committee’s comprehensive summary 
for ‘‘all’’ occupations. It is this summary that has spread 
so much misinformation throughout the country. Some of 
the more serious errors in the report are apparent upon a 
casual examination. When any one at all 
familiar with the course of wages in recent 


A False Re- 


years takes up the report, he is astonished to 
rt see that the wages of clerks in stores have risen 
po out of all proportion to wages in other in- 


dustries. In the metal works, as he would 

expect, currency wages are reported to have 
fallen since 1873; so, too, in the cotton factories; but in stores, 
where the invasion of women and girls is believed to have 
deprest wages to an unusual extent, he finds it reported that 
an advance of nearly 40 per cent has taken place. If, to 
understand the anomaly, he takes the trouble to consult the 
original data, he discovers that for the metal works and cotton 
factories the returns covered many establishments and many 
hundreds of employees, while for stores the returns covered but 
one dry-goods store and one grocery, employing together less 
than thirty clerks. Yet the committee, in its table of ‘‘simple 
averages for all industries,’’ made the uninvestigated industry 
count as much as either of the thoroughly investigated ones. 
And the committee did not stop here. Despite this assumed 
rise of nearly 4o per cent in the wages of clerks, the table of 
“‘simple averages’’ still showed that currency wages had 
fallen 4 per cent since 1873. Thereupon the committee pro- 
ceeded to make a table of ‘‘weighted averages,’ assuming 
that the incredible advance of 40 per cent in wages had been 
received by all the clerks in the country, and that since these 
outnumbered the employees in metal works and cotton-mills 
put together, therefore the returns for less than thirty clerks 
ought to outweigh those for more than 1,500 metal workers 
and more than 3,000 cotton operatives. By this means 
currency wages in 1891 were made to rise 1 per cent above the 
level in 1873. 

To cut short the criticism, in order to get at the facts re- 
ported, it is necessary to throw away the work done by the 
committee’s experts, and return to the original reports made 
by the employers. 


Accepting the returns of the report itself, Dr. 
Spahr shows that real wages, instead of rising 
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since 1873, fell materially down to 1891, and in 
1894 were 20 per cent lower than in 1891. The 
onl industries in which wages rose between 1873 
and 1891, according to the returns gathered by the 
report, were in the manufacture of ale, beer, and 
porter; the making of carriages and wagons; in 
the case of the clerks of the two dry-goods and 
grocery stores mentioned above; in the making of 
paper, of spice, and of woolens. In the report 
itself the facts showing the fall of wages in the 
cotton and metal industries alone cover 686 pages, 
while the facts which the experts have magnified 
to overbalance the fall in wages cover only eleven 
pages. 

Again, admitting that wages are higher to-day 
than early in the nineteenth century, which no in- 
formed scholar denies, it does not follow that the 
laborer’s real economic status is improved. Early 
in the century, life was simple, wages were low, 
hours were long. But the workman who was 
faithful had a practical security of work. He 
often lived in a fittle home of his own whose gar- 
den could supplement his low wage. To-day his 
wage is all, and he has no security of work. The 
problem of the unemployed is the pressing prob- 
lem of the present situation. If hours were long 
early in the century, the worker working at his 
little cobbler’s bench or in a little shop, where 
some one could read aloud, had much more real 
opportunity to develop his own individuality 
than to-day, tho working at shorter hours, in 
crowded factories amid machinery driven at 
its utmost speed. Real freedom and economic 
status, more than wages, therefore, must be taken 
into consideration before we can admit advance. 
As for comparison with a remoter past, Mr. Rae, 
as quoted above, argues that the workingman is 
vastly better off to-day than “‘200 years ago, in 
the good old times Socialist writers like to sing 
of’’; but no Socialist writer sings of 200 years 
ago. By exactly picking his dates, Mr. Rae 
seems to prove progress for the working classes. 
Hale and King, whom Mr. Rae quotes, wrote in 
the last part of the seventeenth century. Two 
hundred years before that and fifty years after 
that Mr. Rae would have found a very different 
state of things. In the fifteenth century, before 
the English laborer had been driven off from the 
land, and was still under a form of feudal tenure, 
and yet no longer a serf, he was in what Mr. J. E. 
Thorold Rogers has called the ‘golden age of 
England.” In the first part of the eighteenth 
century, when there was a revival of handicraft 
and machinery was not developed and monopo- 
lized, wages were higher than they were either 
immediately before or immediately after. Itis to 
these times rather than to the seventeenth cen- 
tury that Socialist writers are apt to revert. 
And for the view that compared with these 
periods the present condition of the wage-earner 
is not so favorable, they have good authority. 

As for Great Britain, comparing conditions in 
1837 and 1897, Sydney Webb says in ‘‘Labor in 
the Longest Reign’’: : 


If we might sum up in one general impression the different 
facts as to comparative wages, we should, I think, have to 
come to this conclusion: While the skilled male craftsman 
has largely increased his income, and a practically new-class 
of responsible and fairly well-paid laborers and machine- 
minders has come into existence, there exists now a greater 
sum, tho a smaller proportion of hopeless destitution than 
at any previous time. It appears, at any rate, highly prob- 
able that in 1897 there are positively more ple in Great 
Britain who are existing at or near starvation wages than 
there were in 1837, altho their number bears a small propor- 
tion to the whole, 
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Mr. Charles Booth tells us, in the effective ‘‘eloquence 
unadorned’”’ of his columns of statistics, that some 32 per 
cent of the whole four millions of London’s population fall 
within his four classes of ‘‘ poverty,’ earning not more thana 
guinea per week per family. It is difficult to believe that, 
even in 1837, the percentage of persons at a corresponding 
low level can have been greater. It is practically certain, 
remembering the great increase in the total population, that at 
no previous time were the actual numbers more than at 
present. It, has been reserved for our own prosperous time 
to produce the spectacle of over a ‘million of people within 
one city living ‘‘in poverty.”” And when we examine closer 
into Mr. Booth’'s appalling details, and begin to realize that 
out of this huge residuum nearly a third are actually below 
what can be called even full subsistence for a London family, 
we shall begin to feel that. our boasted progress since 1837 
has not, after all, taken us very far. The 300,000 Londoners 
who fail to get even 18s. a week per family, and live in 
“‘chronic want,’’ can never have been poorer. Their actual 
number in the much smaller city of 1837 cannot have been so 
great. And if we take into account the slums of our other 
great cities, and realize that we have in our midst a class of at 
least a million persons, besides the million at any one time 
in receipt of poor-law relief, who live in ‘‘chronic want” of 
even the necessaries of life, we shall begin to understand 
how very partial, after all, has been our progress. 

It is often assumed that this huge residuum which is exist- 
ing in our midst at starvation wages is made up entirely of 
unskilled laborers, women plying the needle, and drunkards 
and wastrels of all kinds. But this is not the case. The 
unskilled laborer, indeed, is morally entitled to full subsist- 
ence, tho he does not always get it; but even men with a 
trade are sometimes little better off. We find to-day numerous 
small classes of skilled craftsmen in large towns whose weekly 
earnings do not amount toa pound a week. 


Professor Rogers is not blindfold to the con- 
ditions of the past, yet in a carefully balanced 
paragraph he says (‘‘Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages,” chap. vi.): 


The life of our ancestors, tho laborious, was not without 
its hopes. All the necessaries of life in ordinary years, when 
there was no dearth, were abundant and cheap, and even in 
dear years the margin of wages or profits over the bare wants 
of life was considerable enough to fill up the void, even tho 
the laborer had to subsist for a time on some cheaper food 
than wheaten bread. Meat was — poultry found 
everywhere; eggs cheapest of all. he poorest and meanest 
man had no absolute and insurmountable impediment put on 
his career, if he would seize his opportunity and make use of it. 

I am well aware that in many particulars he was far behind 
his descendants in the conveniences and comforts of life. . . . 
I am alive to the fact that what were once the luxuries of the 
very few have now become the habitual comforts of the 
many, and that enterprise has scoured the 
earth to make these and newer luxuries 
abundant and cheap. I know that owing to 
the spread of knowledge, the adaptation of 
industry, the energy of invention, and the 
extension of trade, the population of England and Wales 
is tenfold what it was six centuries ago; that trim gardens, 
magnificent mansions, noble parks, rows of banks and houses, 
vast and splendid cities, occupy sites which were covered by 
squalid hovels or frequented by wild boars, curlews, and bit- 
terns, or were marsh fens and wild moors. I can see, with- 
out being reminded, that the most lofty and subtle pleasures 
of literature are now common and profuse, and that the 
world of civilization is so strong that there seems no possible 
danger of its becoming destroyed by a new incursion of 
barbarians, not even of those’ barbarians whom it creates. 
ape do not need to be told that the wealth of London is 
such that a single block of buildings pays a higher rent to its 
fortunate owner than was derived from the whole customs 
of the port in the days of the Plantagenets and Tudors, that 
in a.few hours a loan could be raised in London sufficient to 
equip and provision an army more numerous than all the 
men at arms were in medieval Europe, and this probably 
without deranging the course of trade or materially interfering 
with the functions of credit. And I suspect that when we are 
invited to consider all these things and more of the same 
nature, as the prodizious strength of modern governments, 
the boundless resources of moaern societies, the priceless 
collections of art and letters, the ceaseless activities of enter- 

rise and the ever-increasing discrepancies of science, it is 
ancied that a complete answer is given to those who en- 
tertain misgivings because they believe there 
is a reverse to the picture, another side to the 
shield, which these triumphant eulogies on 
modern progress would have us conceal or 
forget. . . . It may be that the progress of 
some has been more than counterbalanced 
by the distresses and sorrows of many, that 
the opulence and strength of modern times mock the poverty 
and misery which are bound up with and surround them. . . . 
It may be well the case, and there is every reason to fear it is 


Progress 


Reverse 
Picture 
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the case, that there is collected a population in our great 
towns which equals in amount the whole of those who lived 
in England and Wales six centuries ago, but whose condition 
is more destitute, whose homes are more squalid, whose means 
are more uncertain, whose prospects are more hopeless than 
those of the poorest serfs of the Middle Ages and the meanest 
drudges of the medieval cities. 


- In another passage (idem, chap. xix.) he thus 
sums up the economic history of the English 
laborer in the following words: 


I have shown that from the earliest recorded annals, 
through nearly three centuries, the condition of the English 
laborer was that of plenty and hope; that from perfectly in- 
telligible cause it sunk within a century to so low a level as to 
make the workman practically helpless, and that the lowest 
powit was reached just about the outbreak of the great war 

etween king and Parliament. From this time it gradually 
improved, till in the first half of the eighteenth century, tho 
still far below the level of the fifteenth, it achieved compara-~- 
tive plenty. Then it began to sink again, and the workman 
experienced the direst misery during the great continental 
war. Latterly, almost within our own memory and knowl- 
edge, it has experienced a slow and partial improvement. 


Some still more pointed passages from Mr. 
Rogers’s work are as follows: 


I am convinced that at no period of English history for 
which authentic records exist was the condition of manual 
labor worse than it was in the forty years from 1782 to 1821, 
the period in which manufacturers and merchants accumu- 
lated fortune rapidly, and in which the rent of agricultural 
labor was doubled (chap. ii.). I have stated more than once 
that the fifteenth century and the first quarter of the six- 
teenth were the golden age of the English laborer, if we are to 
interpret the wages which he earned by the cost of the neces- 
saries of life (chap. xii.). I contend that from 1563 to 1824 

a conspiracy, concocted by the law, and 
R carried out by parties interested in its success, 
Conspiracy was entered into to cheat the English work- 
man of his wages, to tie him to the soil, to 
deprive him of hope, and to degrade him into 
irremediable poverty (chap. xiv.). We have been able to 
trace the process by which the condition of English labor 
had been continuously deteriorated by the acts of govern- 
ment. It was first impoverished by the issue of base money. 
Next it was robbed of its gild capital by the land thieves of 
Edward’s regency. It was next brought in contact with a 
new and more needy set of employers, the sheep masters, 
who succeeded the monks. It was then with a pretense, and 
perhaps with the intention of kindness, subjected to the 
quarter sessions amendment, mercilessly used in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, the agricultural laborer-being 
still further impoverished by being made the residuum of 
alllabor. The agricultural laborer was then further mulcted 
by inclosures, and the extinction of those memorial rights of 
pasture and fuel which he had enjoyed so long. The poor- 
law professed to find him work, but was so administered that 
the reduction of his wages to a bare subsistence became an 
easy process and an economical expedient (chap, xvii.). 
Some of the working classes in London, and those who have 
been long educated in the machinery of labor partnership, 
have at last regained the relative rate of wages which they 
earned in the fifteenth century, tho perhaps in some particulars 
the recovery is not complete (chap. xix.). I make no doubt 
the ordinary hardships of human life in 
England were greater and, I am sure, they 
were more general six centuries ago than they 
are now. Life was briefer, old age came 
earlier, disease was more deadly, the risks of 
existence were more numerous. But the ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty were by the fact of these com- 
mon conditions less widely separated, Above all things, what 
is now characteristic of human life, that one half of the world 
does not know how the other half lives, a very moderate 
statement of the fact, was not true of the early ages of English 
progress. . . . The grinding, hopeless poverty under which 
existence may be just continued, but when nothing is won 
beyond bare existence, did not, I am convinced, characterize 
or even belong to medieval life. 


Grinding 
Poverty 


Says Mr. Frederick Harrison: 


To me, at least, it would be enough to condemn modern 
society as hardly an advance on slavery or serfdom. if the 


ermanent condition of industry were to be that which we 
Behold, that ninety per cent of the actual producers of 
wealth have no home that they can call their own beyond 


the end of the week; have no bit of soil, or of so much as a 
room that belongs to them; have nothing of value of any 
kind except as much old furniture as will go in a cart; have 
the precarious chance of weekly wages which barely suffice 
to keep them in health; are housed for the most part in 
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places that no man thinks fit for his horse; are separated by 
so narrow a margin from destitution, that a month of bad 
trade, sickness, or unexpected loss brings them face to face 
with hunger and pauperism. . . . This is the normal state 
of the average leg in town or country. Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, P: 429 “Report of Industrial emuneration 
Conference,’ 1886.) 


Nevertheless, the progress in many ways must 
not be overlooked. 

H. N. Casson says of the U. S.: “‘The average 
laborer 100 years ago had fewer comforts and less 
consideration than a horse or dog has to-day. 
The laborer lived in a house of unpainted boards; 
he had sand on the floor instead of carpet, and his 
dishes were made of pewter instead of china. If 
he had fresh meat once a week he thought him- 
self lucky. A good share of his wages was paid in 
rum and gin; then, when he got drunk, his em- 

loyer had him arrested. Worst of all, it has 
fees clearly proved that in some factories women 
and children were thrashed with a cowhide if 
the overseer caught them snatching a moment’s 
rest.” 

As to progress in recent years the question is, 
if anything, still more difficult to answer in any 
general way. Undoubtedly statistics, so far as 
they go, show in most countries for the main in- 
dustries some advance measured by the cost of 
living, tho no large advance, except for a few 
highly organized trades. But the question still 
remains whether such statistics are reliable. As 
shown in Section II. of this article such statistics 
are and must be usually based on returns from 
the larger establishments and the better organ- 
ized industries. It therefore seems fair to say 
that they are not representative. Whether, 
therefore, in general real wages for the working 
classes have risen or not, measured by prices, is 
not proven and various minds will answer the 
question in various ways. General averages as 
to wages are almost worthless. If in a factory 
there are eighty men earning each only $1 a day 
and twenty especially skilled workers earnin 
each $6 a day, the average in that factory woul 
be $2 a day, and yet a mere statement of the aver- 
age would utterly conceal the true facts. In 
America in almost every trade a few workmen 
receive very high wages, and so American averages 
of wages conceal the real wages, often very low, 
paid to a large share of our workers. Again the 
worth of wages depends on the cost of living. It 
is generally thought that wages of late years have 
risen; yet the report of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in the prosperous State of New York says, 
for the year ending Sept. 30, rgo1: ‘It therefore 
seems safe to pa that, despite the more regular 
employment and higher wages now enjoyed by 
the working people, their economic condition is 
little better than it was four years ago, save that 
they now work shorter hours.’”’ Again, income 
depends not only on the amount a man receives 
per day, but the number of days in a year he has 
work. Yet this simple fact is continually forgot- 
ten in comparing wages in different countries and 
trades. One dollar a day all the year round is 
better than $4 a day once a week. Once more 
statements as to wages are continually vitiated by 
the bias of opnion of those who interpret or collect 
the data upon which they are based. Reformers 
often estimate wages lower than they are, to show 
the need of reform. Conservatives and support- 
ers of whatever political administration 1s in 
power, and this unfortunately includes almost all 
official statisticians, are tempted to statements as 
roseate as possible, The belief that American 
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wages have steadily risen in recent years has been 
till recently ara, based on the Aldrich Senate 
Report of 1893. Yet this report is believed by 
most scholars to be utterly unreliable. Dr. Spahr, 
in his ‘Present Distribution of Wealth in the 
U.S.,” argues the utter worthlessness of its con- 
clusions to-day. Accepting the returns of the 
report itself, Dr. Spahr shows that real wages, in- 
stead of rising since 1873, fell materially down to 
1891, and in 1894 were twenty per cent lower 
than in 1891. 

On the other hand, most statisticians, as we 
have said, do figure out a small rise of wages. 
es the U. S. the following table is among the 

ast; 


Revative Movements or WaGes AND WHOLESALE Prices 


City wages f tn ad 
arm labor- 
on Wholesale (in xclasat ae ers (gold) 
prices occupa- per mont 
tions ? tions # without 
board 


1 Bureau of Economic Research. 


2 Bulletin, Sept., 1898. * Bulletin, July, 1900, 
4 Department of Agriculture, No, 22, Miscellaneous Series, 
1901. 


For years 1901-1906 see p. 1266. 

Concerning recent rise or fall of wages in Great 
Britain the annual report of the (English) Labor 
Department on ‘‘Changes in Rates of Wages and 
Hours of Labor in the Kingdom” (1905 sum- 
marizes the principal data contained in the re- 
turns for the ten-year period, 1896 to 1905. 
Since the number of agricultural laborers, sea- 
men, and railway employees affected by these 
changes is not known, they are not included in 
the general tables, but are treated separately in 
the report. 

The table covers a period of five consecutive 


years of increasing wages, followed by five con- 
secutive years of decreasing wages. compari- 


son of the net results of these two periods shows 
that the total increase exceeds the total decrease 
by £208,734 115, SAGE Beil The w loss 
for the year 1905, calculated from the date on 
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which the various changes became operative, 
amounts to £114,000 ($554,781), or an average 
loss for each person affected by reduction of wages 
of gs. 2d. ($2.22). 

The table below shows for each year, by 
industries, the number of persons affected by 
changes in rates of wages, and the net amount 
of weekly increase or decrease as compared 
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Wages 


United Kingdom’’ (Labor Department, 1905), 
the following table gives the facts: 


(The averages here shown relate to able-bodied male adults. 
They do not include the earnings of stewards, bailiffs, foremen, 
or casual laborers. All computations are based on the census 
returns for rgo1.] 


e 


with the previous year foreach year, 1902 to ORDINARY AGRICULTURAL LABORERS Pe peti 
IgoS. : : : tural labor- 
There was somewhat of a decline in wages paid ers, inchid- 
agricultural laborers in England and Wales and in Tactene at SAE ORAS 
gett 902, : 
Scotland, while in Ireland reports showed very YavaaRS as compared "| 7&tY labor 
little change in the wages paid thisclass of 1898 1902 with 1898 men in 
labor. chase 
? Fi 
Wages of seamen engaged on steamships, as Amount Percent geet 
compared with 1904, showed a slight decrease. 
Wages on sailing vessels showed no change. The 
average wages paid able seamen on steamships on eli . a ue oper ager 333 Dip 
in 1905 were 80s. sd. ($19.57) per month, as com- Scotland. sae 4.7246 13041 6.88 4.6840 
pared with 80s. 6d. ($19.59) in 1904. Firemen Ireland. .| 2.4739 | 2.6158 | .1419 | 5-74 2.6563 


and trimmers were paid 85s. 2d. ($20.72) per 
month in 1904, and 85s. 1d. ($20.70) in 1905. 
The men receive food in addition to the wages 
named. 

Concerning agricultural wages, according to a 
report on ‘‘ Wages, Earnings, and Conditions of 
Employment of Agricultural Laborers in the 


According to the figures shown in the report, 
the average value of the food consumed weekly 
by a farm laborer, his wife, and four children is 
135. 614d. ($3.30) in England, 15s. 214d. ($3.70) in 
Scotland, and ros. 534d. ($2.55) in Ireland. 


NuMBER oF Prersons AFFECTED BY CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGES, AND NET AMOUNT OF INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
IN WEEKLY WAGES, 1902 TO 1905 


Number of persons affected by 
changes in rates of wages! 


Net amount of increase or decrease in weekly 
Wages as compared with preceding year 


INDUSTRIES 
1902 1903 1904 1905 1902 1903 1904 1905 

Buildiniginecactsle vedic. ARE ETTCAR 15,575 4,638] 10,829] 11,747/+  $4,506/+ $1,479/— $4,302/— $5,051 
Goalimining yg, csseve © sws,ace 0 Ai aeiaietatese 735,524] 752,190| 658,390] 200,746/— 359,498)— 158,103}— 152,292/— 65,557 
Other mining (iron, etc).......... ean 7,121 9,361 10,753 7,628| + 1,217|— 2,088| — 2,584|+ 1,849 
pee ais Ete. cleis SIE Ia aRNG 6 t.ei 6,733 3,160 2,701 9,184) + 1,489| — 1,080] — 448| — 5,606 

ig iron, and iron and steel manu- ‘i 
facture Me ete. eects «a Gon wien $0,343] 23,492] 60,097} 63,836/+, 4,064) — 5,230|—  a2G,750)-- | 21,826 
Engineering and shipbuilding........ 32,822 74,080] 31,094] 48,119/— 11,772;— 20,833;— 12,721/— 8,443 
Other metal trades. i 6.0/055 eV siee 15,357|\. 1,934 1,973 461\+ 706| — 866) — 204| — 83 
Textiles..... Oey ee Pie: peas 2,107 1,001 3,939| 311,437|+ 691\+ 88] —- 530|\+ 48,251 
COUBAD rete cle Now'sithe ale a ays a sateen are? 3,112 3,496 333 60} + 1,416|— 418| + 131|+ 68 
GIaka Che Ftrades i... face ce eee & 6,386 7,318 1,630|+ 49|— 2,920] — 4,005| — 7II 
Otheritradestey, . NA eis ti aide okie ates 10,555 7,010 4,986 4,282|+ 920) + 968] — 404| + 1,548 
Employees of public authorities...... 7,871 8,650 8,245] 29,759/+ 2,930| + 2,492| + S.197l-+ © 11,354 
BR GtAL ide feces tte ese de heels 887,206] 896,598] 800,658] 688,889] — $353,282|— $186,517| — $190,913|— $10,555 


1 Including persons whose wages were changed but were the same at end of year as at beginning. 


NuMBER oF PERSONS AFFECTED BY CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGES, AND AMOUNT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, 1896 TO 1905 


INCREASE DECREASE Net CHANGES 
YEAR Number : 
of changes! persons | Total weekly| Persons haere Persons thd Biche 
ffected rise of wages | affected y affected ! 
af of wages wages 
ESQO nds «oh a eelee e's nee oro 1,607 379,975 $163,745 167,357 $34,692 605,404 $129,053 
SOS Tard aie so ale's0h% 10 a albie ste a Tuen 1,518 §60,707 159,920 13,855 6,590 597,444 153,339 
THON dies ie carne 3a tig Mipth es sicalia Sac’ 1,403 1,000,240 396,618 11,865 3,828 I,012,1I9 392,790 
SUE Bota be Snuieate PR ST YO 1,588 1,170,937 440,018 I,132 506 1,172,069 439,512 
HOO MER hee tie Aaa ae atc 1,413 1,109,284 1,028,835 23,010 13,733 1,132,386 1,015,102 
TOON rae hcl sie.s (os i dis-w taints ier atn 966 429,715 198,503 489,318 571,214 928,926 “372,711 
ROOT. tee ete oa OTe 470 91,812 25,921 789,891 379,203 887,206 2 353,282 
BOOS scuneapihas | aortée arom 443 21,327 7,502 874,721 194,019 896,598 r 186,517 
EQOAz as) otteate > cies 1 icaeacee Rok ea 412 16,054 5,849 784,604 196,762 800,658 190,913 
EQOS sicsiaiatoioiie sles, a LA eee 386 319,304 79,489 249,586 90,044 688,889 “10,555 
1 Including persons whose wages were changed but were the same at end of year as at beginning. 2 Decrease. 
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WAGES OF SUPERINTENDENCE: It is often 
forgotten that the employers of labor usually, tho 
not always, do important work themselves. They 
furnish to an industry the most important work 
of superintendence, of planning the work, of ob- 
taining the raw material, of providing the plant 
and machinery—in a word, of managing the busi- 
ness. This work is almost always of the ex- 
tremest importance. Especially under sharp 
competition, management is sometimes nine 
tenths of the element of success. It demands 
usually large and varied talents, concentration of 
thought, attention to small details, and yet ability 
to run the business as a whole. It demands long 
hours and continuous responsibility. The em- 
ployee who works even long hours, when his 
hours are over is free. The employer is often 
never free. He sometimes works all day and 
worries all night. His work, therefore, is often 
long and exacting, as well as of the utmost im- 
portance. He is, as such, a skilled wage-worker, 
and what he earns as such (not as a mere capi- 
talist, but as performing the work of superin- 
tendence) is money earned by hard labor, and 
may be, as it is often, called the wages of superin- 
tendence. It is often high wages, but even so is 
often wholly earned. Socialists do not object to 
wages of superintendence. They recognize the 
importance of superintendence and its value in 
production, only they would have it performed 
for the community and not for private stock- 
holders. The very same men, they say, who do 
such work to-day for private firms could do it 
under socialism for the people, as, indeed, does 
occur when a railroad goes into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. 


WAGNER, ADOLF HENRI GOTTHILF: Polit- 
ical economist; born at Erlangen in 1835. Study- 
ing at the University of Heidelberg, he became in 
1858 professor in the Commercial College of 
Vienna, and then at Hamburg, Dorpat, Freiburg, 
and since 1870 at Berlin. He is prominent as a 
leader in the historical school of Germany, and 
particularly as a Socialist of the Chair (g. v.), and 
a sympathizer with German Christian socialism 
(q. v.). _He is best known for his studies in finance 
and his general economic treatise. Among his 
works are ‘‘Die Geld und Kredit theorie der 
Peelschen Bankacte’’ (1862); ‘‘System der 
deutschen Zettelbank-Gesetsgebung’’ (1873); 
‘Lehrbuch der politischen Oekonomie’”’ (1872). 


WALD, LILLIAN D.: Founder and head of 
Henry Street Settlement; born Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 1866; educated in private schools, New 
York Hospital Training School, special courses 
in Women’s Medical College, etc. Established 
system of non-sectarian nursing in conjunction 
with social settlements, on a district plan which 
covers the whole of Manhattan and the Bronx; 
originated for New York public-school nurse 
system under municipal pay and control; has 
taken active part in State and National Child 
Labor Committee work. She has been identified 
with trade-union movement and on the Na- 
tional Board of Women’s Trade-Union League 
since its establishment. Miss Wald is identified 
with many of the movements for social and edu- 
cational equalization; has been an occasional 
contributor to Charities and the Commons, The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, and the American Journal of Nurs- 
ing. Address: 265 Henry Street, New York City. 
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WALDSCHMIDT, JOHANN: Editor of Alko- 
holismus; born 1854 at Dortmund, Germany. 
After completing his medical studies was for 
some time assistant physician in a public 
asylum. Devoted several years to the compar- 
ative study of brain anatomy. Thereupon es- 
tablished a private asylum for the treatment of 
the insane in which he held for nine years the 
position of director. Since 1899 has been mem- 
ber of the municipal government of Charlotten- 
burg, and is at the present time chairman of the 
Municipal Health Committee, founded in 1900 
for the Berlin District Association against the 
abuse of alcoholic beverages, the Walfrieden 
sanitariums near Furstenwalde on the Spree; 
Administration Council appointed Dr. ald- 
schmidt their representative with special charge 
of the inspectorate of the sanitariums. Estab- 
lished in the same year the magazine Der Alko- 
holismus; member of board of directors of Ger- 
man Association Against Abuse of Intoxicating 
Liquors; member for German lands of the Fed- 
eration of Sanitariums for Cure of Drunkenness. 
Author: ‘‘Duties Toward Drunkards,” “‘ Alcohol 
and Accidents,’ ‘‘Medical-Assistance to Drunk- 


ards,” ‘‘The Care of Drunkards in Prussia,’’ 
etc., etc. Address: Nikolassee, near Berlin, Ger- 
many. 


WALKER, AMASA: Political economist; born 
Woodstock, Conn., in 1799. Educated in public 
schools, he became a merchant in Boston in 
1825, and gained prominence in the construction 
of the early railroads, and also in the antisla- 
very and temperance reforms. Professor of po- 
litical economy in Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 
1842-49; in the Massachusetts Legislature, as a 
member of the House in 1848, and of the Senate 
in 1849; Secretary of State, 1851-52. In Con- 
gress 1862-63, and lecturer on political economy 
at Amherst College, 1861-66. Died at North 
Brookfield in 1875. Author: ‘‘The Science of 
Wealth,” and other works. 


WALKER, FRANCIS AMASA: Political econo- 
mist; born Boston, 1840, the son of Amasa 
Walker (g. v.). Graduated at Amherst College 
in 1860, studied law at Worcester, but entered 
the army in 1861 as sergeant-major. Steadily 
promoted, he became brevet brigadier-general in 
1865. Wounded at Chancellorsville, he was 
captured at Ream’s Station, and confined at 
Libby Prison, where his health became shattered. 
After the war he was teacher at Williston Sem- 
inary, 1865-68; editor of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, 1868-69; chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Treasury Department at Washington, 
1869; superintendent of the ninth United States 
census, 1870; Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
1871-72; professor of political economy and his- 
tory in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Col- 
lege, 1872; superintendent of the tenth U. S. 
census, 1880; and president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Boston, 1881, which 
position he held till his death in 1897. He is 
best known in economics as the main originator 
of the theory that wages depend upon production, 
for his Ricardian views of rent, and his advocacy 
of international bimetalism. He is considered 
by many, such as Dr. Ingram, as among the ablest 
of American economists. Author: ‘‘The Wages 
Question”’; ‘“Money”’; “Political Economy’’; 
‘‘Land and Its Rent”’; ‘‘The Making of a Nation"’; 
“International Bimetalism,”’ st Uke 
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WALKING DELEGATE, THE, is the paid sec- 
retary of a trade-union. His duties usually are to 
pay out the sick and out-of-work benefits of the 
union; to see that they are only paid to those 
really entitled to them; to visit the sick mem- 
bers; to care for the burial of members who have 
died; to try and secure work for members out of 
work (thus often having an office and acting as 
an employment bureau); to investigate troubles 
between members and employers; to try and 
secure redress from the employers if the case is 
found to need it; to report to the union if the 
employers will not grant redress—to advise the 
union whether or not it is advisable to strike; if 
the union votes to strike, to give the signal to the 
members when to strike and to take charge of the 
strike. 

It is this last duty which has made the name of 
the walking delegate so unpopular with employ- 
ers. They see him give the signal to strike; at his 
signal they see their men lay down their work; 
the walking delegate visits the employer to rep- 
resent the men; the employer not unnaturally 
thinks that the walking delegate, who appears to 
be, and often is, the leader of the union, is the 
person who has stirred up the evil, and that at his 
order his men have struck. He therefore thinks 
that his men are under the tyranny or at least the 
influence of this ‘‘paid agitator,’ and lays at his 
door most of the evil of the strike. 

As a matter of fact, in no trade-union is a walk- 
ing delegate ever allowed to order a strike. He 
is always the servant of the union, usually poorly 
paid, and can only give a signal when the union 
has voted to strike—never an order. English 
and American trade-unionists are singularly dem- 
ocratic and jealous of authority. They never put 
themselves under a walking delegate. 

Employers too often resent dealing with their 
men through a walking delegate; they say that 
they wish to deal with their men directly. They 
forget that any body of men has unquestioned 
right to deal through a representative. Corpora- 
tions continually do so. Trade-unions do so be- 
cause they have learned that an employee depend- 
ent upon an employer cannot face the employer 
as can a walking delegate who is independent of 
the employer. Hence the need in justice of em- 
ploying a walking delegate to conduct such ne- 
gotiations. Thomas S. Adams, in his ‘‘Labor 
Problems” (pp. 192-193), strongly dissents from 
“the doctrine that when a walking delegate or a 
union organizer goes into a factory or mine, and 
persuades the employees to strike, he is necessarily 
without real interest, and guilty of malicious in- 
terference. Doubtless there are cases in which 
the object of the walking delegate is simple black- 
mail. But in the great majority of instances his 
work is perfectly legitimate.’’ The walking del- 
egate’s main duty, however, is to care for the 
sick and out-of-work. Strikes come but rarely; 
the sick and needy are always present. 

Dr. Rainsford, of New Vole City, said some 
years ago concerning walking delegates: 

I believe the labor leaders in the United States, taking them 
all in all, are just as good as the leaders in law or finance or 
society or politics. . . . I know a man who for years in this 
country has occupied one of the first poner as a labor 
leader. No word is too bad to be said about him by most of 
the press, and some of the colleges; and I know, asa matter of 
fact, that the man, with a large family of children, never drew 
but one half his salary during the whole time he held office, and 

ut the other half back into the treasury of his organization. I 
Pace a man who, if my judgment amounts to anything, is one 
of the ablest men in the US S.—a man who has great powers of 


tongue and great powers of organization, and a true, whole- 
souled man, and altho, alas! he is outside the Christian 
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Church, I venture to say, a large, whole-souled Christian, too. 
That man is at the head of an enormous federation in this 
country, and has never taken but $2.50 a day, which is due to 
him from his trade, and he has never taken even his $2.50 
a day except when he was engaged in the active business of 
his federation; and when he has not been engaged in their 
business he has worked at his trade like anybody else. And I 
will tell you that this winter, with an old mother to support, 
that man walked the streets in the cold for three long weeks to 
get work (and there is no better workman at his trade), be- 
cause boss after boss said, ‘“‘Mr. So-and-so, you are upholding 
labor-unionism, and we won't give you work.’’ That man 
walked for three weeks before he could get a job for $2.50 a 
day, rather than give in and surrender his principles. I say 
that if our Lord and King were back on the earth, I believe 
from my soul that those men would be in His train. 

Of recent years, it is true, the growing powers 
of the unions in certain trades has exposed the 
walking delegate, or “‘business agent’’ as he is 
now commonly called, to certain great tempta- 
tions to which he has not always been superior. A 
man who has the power or influence to call or call 
off, to create or prevent a strike, involving thou- 
sands and thousands of men, and also thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars, can, if he 
will, traffic in that power. Those that know the 
trade-unions best are agreed that such ‘“‘trade- 
union graft’’ is the exception, yet that it does 
exist and in the great cities in certain trades (see 
BuILDING TRADES) is not uncommon. In cases 
it has assumed colossal size and has done wide- 
spread harm to capital and labor. A notorious 
case is that of Samuel Parks (qg. v.) in New York. 
Of this case, however, it should be said that it 
was exceptional and that it is an open question 
who was most to blame for his career, the em- 
ployers or certain unions who blindly supported 
him because of his personal popularity even after 
his conviction. An article in McClure’s Maga- 
zine for August, 1902, entitled “‘The Labor Boss,” 
named a certain construction company which had 
made use of Parks in Chicago and brought him to 
New York under their pay. Certain it is, the 
article says, that strikes on their buildings were 
almost unknown, while the buildings of rival 
companies were continually delayed by strikes. 
The suggestion is made in the article that Parks 
was brought to New York to corrupt the building 
unions, in which he succeeded only too well. 
Whatever be the truth—and this article gives 
names and dates—it shows how intricate are the 
questions involved and how difficult the placing 
of the responsibility. That business delegates 
have abused their power is certain, but that as a 
class they are dishonest is certainly not the case, 
nor should organizations be blamed indiscrimi- 
nately for the misdoings of occasionalagents. The 
graft in trades-unions is certainly both in quantity 
and quality less than in most great capitalistic 
organizations. 


WALLACE, ALFRED RUSSEL, D.C.L.: Scien- 
tist and Socialist; born 1823, Usk, Monmouth- 
shire, England; educated at the grammar school, 
Hertford. From age of fourteen to twenty-one, 
with elder. brother, was learning land surveying 
and architecture in various parts of England and 
Wales; was for two years English and drawing 
master at the Collegiate School, Leicester. Then 
spent two years surveying, etc., at Neath, Gla- 
morganshire. Went in 1848 to the Amazon on a 
natural-history collecting expedition. In 1852, 
after shipwreck by fire in mid-Atlantic, returned 
home and spent the next two years in writing 
the story of his findings and adventures. Trav- 
eled, 1854-62, in Malay Archipelago from Ma- 
lacca and Borneo to New Guinea, bringing home 
a large collection of birds, insects, etc, Has spent 
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the many years since in profound scientific and 
philosophic research, and in writing numerous 
books—of inestimable service to mankind. In 
1890 became a Socialist. Dr. Wallace’s social- 
ism is founded on fundamental ideas of social 
justice. The methods he proposes are absolute 
“equality of opportunity’’ for every child born 
into the world; as this necessarily implies equal- 
ity (not identity) of education, nurture, and a 
thorough equipment for an industrial life, the 
community must be the holder of all its land and 
capital. The method of transition he advocates 
is the resumption of all land and capital at the 
deaths of existing owners, their direct heirs to 
be adequately provided for. This he conceives 
to be the line of least resistance and not to in- 
volve any infraction of the fundamental princi- 
ples of equity. Author: ‘‘Travels on the Ama- 
zon and Rio Negro,” ‘‘The Malay Archipelago,” 
“Land Nationalization,’’ ‘‘The Wonderful Cen- 
tury,” ‘‘Man’s Place in the Universe,’ ‘‘Essays, 
Scientific and Social,’’ ‘‘My Life: a Record of 
Events and Opinions,” ‘‘Is Mars Habitable?”’ 
and many works on natural history. Address: 
Broadstone, Wimborne, England. 


WALLACE, JOHN BRUCE: Born in India in 
1853, his father being a missionary there of the 
Presbyterian Church. Educated in Europe and 
at Queen’s University, Ireland, he entered the 
Congregational ministry in 1878. In 1885, how- 
ever, he renounced the regular ministry to de- 
vote himself to Christian socialism, and in 1887 
began to publish a paper, Brotherhood, in Ire- 
land. In 1891 he settled in London, and pub- 
lished Brotherhood there. In 1892 he became 
pastor of the Southgate Road Church (‘‘ The 
Brotherhood Church’’), and has since been active 
in various brotherhood movements. Address: 
Letchworth, Herts, England. 


WALLAS, GRAHAM: Publicist, and member 
of the London County Council; born at Sunder- 
land, May 31, 1858. The son of a clergyman, he, 
after having attended Shrewsbury School from 
1871-77, devoted himself to classical studies at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, from 1877-81, 
and took second class in Littere Humaniores; he 
taught classics from 1881-90; became university 
extension lecturer, and has since lectured to large 
audiences. From 1886-1904 he was a member of 
the Fabian Society; of the London School Board 
from 1894-1904; chairman of the School Manage- 
ment Committee, 1897-1904; and member of the 
Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council, 1898-1904. He has been lecturer in the 
London School of Economics since 1896, and is a 
member of the National Liberal Club. Wallas is 
author of ‘‘Life of Francis Place,’’ 1897; and of 
a number of various essays. Address: 27 Royal 
Crescent, W. London. 


WALSH, STEPHEN: Member British Parlia- 
ment, of the Labor Party for Ince, S. W. Lanca- 
shire; born 1859; left an orphan; educated at 
Kirkdale Industrial Schools. He began work in 
1874 aSa miner at Ashton-in-Mackerfield, and con- 
tinued till1889. Having become a trade-unionist, 
he organized the branch of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Miners’ Federation. Was member of the 
Ashton Town Council for eight years. In root 
he removed to Wigan as miners’ agent, and was 
elected to Parliament in 1906. Address: 8 Swinley 
Road, Wigan, England. 
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WAR (see also Mititarism). The following 
are estimates of the cost of recent wars: 


Loss 
Cost of Life 
England-France, 1793-1815...... $6,250,000,000 | 1,900,000 
Crimean War, 1854—-56........... I,525,000,000 485,000 
United States Civil War, 1863-65.| 3,700,000,000 656,000 
Franco-German, 1870-71......... 1,580,000,000 290,000 
Russo-Turkish, 1876-77........-. 950,000,000 180,000 
United States Spanish War, 1898.| 1165,000,000 2,910 
Boer War; 1900-022<2¢audenieb ane I,000, 100,000 90,898 
Russo-Japanese War, 1904-05....| 2,250,000,000}] 555,900 


1The United States alone. 


These figures are only the estimates of the 
direct cost. The indirect cost to the industrial 
and economic life of a nation is often vastly more. 
Ancient wars were probably neither so costly or 
destructive, altho probably far more destruction 
took place in ancient times as a result of war 
than in modern, because wars were so constant. 
The cost of modern wars tends to diminish them. 


WARD, JOHN: Member British Parliament, 
of Labor Party for Stoke-on-Trent; born 1866. 
Worked as a nayvy on the Manchester Ship Canal, 
and served in the Soudan, 1885. He became a 
member of the Social Democratic Federation, and 
was arrested in Trafalgar Square, 1886. In 1889 
he founded the Navvies’ Union. He isa member 
of the Executive Council of the National Demo- 
cratic League; he was elected to Parliament in 
1906, chiefly by the Labor vote. Address: The 
Navvies, 129 Elmsleigh Road, East Hill, Wands- 
worth, London, S. W. 


WARD, LESTER FRANK: Geologist, botanist, 
philosopher, but chiefly sociologist; born at Joliet, 
Iil., June 18, 1841. He received his early educa- 
tion in Illinois till 1860, and in Towanda, Pa., 
till 1862. He then served in the federal army 
and after the war entered Columbian (now George 
Washington) University, Washington, D.C., where 
he graduated in 1869, and from the law school of 
that institution in 1871, receiving the additional 
degrees of M.A. in 1872, and LL.D. in og For 
seven years he worked in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, was successively assistant geologist, geolo- 
gist, and from 1881 to 1905 paleontologist of the 
United States Geological Survey. During all 
these years the broader aspects of evolution ap- 
pealed to him, and he devoted most of his leisure 
time to sociological studies. In 1906 he accepted 
a call to the professorship of sociology at Brown 
University. Author of numerous papers and 
several works on botany and paleontology. His 
principal sociological works are: ‘‘Dynamic Sociol- 
ogy,’ 1883; ‘‘The Psychic Factors of Civiliza- 
tion,’’ 1893; ‘‘Outlines of Sociology,”’ 1898; ‘‘ Pure 
Sociology,’ 1903; ‘‘Applied Sociology,” 1906. 
Address: Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


WARDLE, GEORGE JAMES: Member British 
Parliament, of Labor Party for Stockport; born 
1865 near Burton-on-Trent; began work at eight 
years as half-timer in Keighley, Yorkshire, and 
as full-timer at thirteen; in the meanwhile he at- 
tended the Wesleyan day-school. At fifteen he 
became clerk on the Midland Railway, and contin- 
ued till 1898, when he became editor of the Razl- 
way Review—the organ of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Railway Servants. He has written a 
number of pamphlets, and some ms; but is 
chiefly interested and ingtrar dentate the eluci- 


. 
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dation of social and labor problems. Was elected 
to Parliament in 1906. Address: 107 Brownlow 
Road, New Southgate, N. London, England. 


WARNER, JOHN DE WITT: Free-trade 
writer; born 1851, Schuyler County, N. Y.; gradu- 
ated in 1872, Ph.B., from Cornell University, and 
in 1876, TL 8. from the Albany Law School. In 
1871 was editor of Ithaca Daily Leader; from 
1871-74 professorof Latin and German at Ithaca 
Academy; and from 1875-76 taught the same 
branches at the Albany Boys’ Academy. Rep- 
resented New York City in the Fifty-Second 
and Fifty-Third Congresses. Member of Fine 
Arts Federation, National Sculpture Society, and 
of the National Society of Mural Painters; presi- 
dent, 1901-3, of the Art Commission of the City of 
New York; member of Bar Associations of the 
city and the State of New York, and of the United 
States; trustee of Cornell University. Author of 
numerous articles on comparative mythology, 
free trade, income tax, coinage and currency, 
single tax, municipal operation, civic art, law 
reform, etc., etc. Address: 60 Wall Street, New 
York City. 


WARNOTTE, DANIEL: Librarian of Labor 
Department, Brussels; born 1871 at Brussels; 
studied law and political science in the University 
of Brussels; made doctor of laws, 1893. In 1897 
was appointed to the post he now occupies as 
librarian (Office du travail). Contributes to 
Revue de droit International et de Législation 
Comparée; and Kritische Blatter fiir die Gesammten 
Socialwissenschaften, etc. M. Warnotte’s views in 

olitical economy are for the largest exposition of 
individual activities under an efficient State con- 
trol. Author: ‘‘La Question douaniére en Ang- 
leterre’’; collaborating with Dr. Poéls, ‘‘ Legisla- 
tion Comparée des Accidents du travail au point 
de vue Medicale’’; collaborating with M. H. Ma- 
raut, ‘‘La loi sur le repos du Dimanche.”’ Ad- 
dress: Rue Lambermont 2, Brussels, Belgium. 


WARREN, JOSIAH: Philosophical anarchist; 
born near Boston, 1799. When Robert Owen 
founded the community of New Harmony (q. v.) 
Warren became interested and joined it. Its 
failure set him to thinking, and he came to the 
conclusion that in the community the individual 
had been made too little of; that the need was 
not more socialism, but more individualization; 
secondly, that cost was the true basis of price. 
(See VALUE.) 

Warren determined to test the cost theory, and, 
about 1827, he started a store in Cincinnati, which 
he conducted for two years, doing business to the 
amount of $150,000. See Warren’s ‘Practical 
Details of Equitable Commerce” (now out of 
print). Business was not centralized as now, 
and the retailer realized large profits. Warren 
marked his goods with the cost and added 7 per 
cent for rent, fuel, etc., exclusive of the labor of 
himself and the employees. This 7 per cent was 
carefully computed, and was invariable, but it 
allowed no profit. A clock was kept in the 
store, and every customer was timed and charged 
so much an hour for the time of the salesman. 
The charge for time was reduced with the increase 
of business. Finally, Warren issued his own 
money in the shape of labor notes, which he ex- 
changed for the labor notes of his customers. 
His notes became a popular circulating medium. 

The experiment. satisfied him, and he closed 
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his store, and later published his principal work, 
“True Civilization’’ (1846). 

Warren next went to Ohio and started a com- 
munity based on his ideas. He converted Ste- 

hen Pearl Andrews (q. v.). Later he founded 

odern Times, a community on Long Island, but 
neither community prospered. He then lived a 
sort of hermit life, partly in Princeton, Mass., and 
died at Charlestown in 1874. He is considered 
by the philosophical anarchists, with Proudhon, 
the founder of their system of thought. (See 
ANARCHISM.) 


WARWICK, FRANCES EVELYN, COUNTESS 
OF: Socialist; born 1861. The countess is a 
member of the Social Democratic Federation, and 
tho a prominent personage and leader in society, 
she is both sympathetically and practically iden- 
tified with many of the larger public movements 
of the time. She is one of the Poor Law Guard- 
ians, and both at Warwick Castle and at Easton 
Lodge has established a complete system for the 
nursing of the sick and the welfare of those in 
need. Foundress of a college at Studley Castle, 
Warwickshire, for training the daughters of 
professional men in horticulture, dairy, bee, 
and poultry keeping. She has also established on 
the Essex estate a science and technical school 
for boys and girls in the rural districts of Essex; 
and at Warwick, a home for crippled children who 
are admitted free and for an unlimited length of 
stay. President of Essex Needlework Guild, and 
of many other societies. Author: ‘‘ Warwick 
Castle and its Earls.”” Address: Warwick Castle, 
Warwickshire, England. 


WASHINGTON, BOOKER TALIAFERRO: 
Principal of Tuskegee Institute; born near Hale’s 
Ford, Va., ‘‘about 1857 or 1858’; graduated 
from Hampton Institute, 1875; A.M., Harvard in 
1896; LL.D., Dartmouth College in 1901. His 
most important work was the founding, on July 4, 
1881, of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute for the Training of Colored Young Men and 
Women, at Tuskegee, Ala., the fame of which is 
everywhere. Established in 1893 the Tuskegee 
Negro Conference for the purpose of giving infor- 
mation concerning the actual condition of the 


_masses of Negro people in what is known as the 


Black Belt of the South; in 1900, with a view to 
stimulating the enterprises of Negroes along busi- 
ness and industrial lines, he organized the Na- 
tional Negro Business League. Author of ‘‘The 
Future of the American Negro’’; ‘‘Sowing and 
Reaping’’; ‘‘Up from Slavery’’; ‘Story of My 
Life and Work’’; ‘‘Character Building’; ‘‘ Work- 
ing with the Hands’’; ‘Tuskegee and its People’’; 
and many articles in magazines and elsewhere. 
Address: Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


WASHINGTONIAN MOVEMENT: This cele- 
brated moral-suasion crusade had its origin in the 
reformation of a Baltimore drinking club of six 
men—W. K. Mitchell, a tailor; J. F. Hoss, a car- 
penter; David Anderson and George Steers, 
blacksmiths; James McCurley, a coachmaker, and 
Archibald Campbell, a silversmith. They were 
induced to change their habits by the address of a 
temperance lecturer, and signed the following 
pledge (April 6, 1840): ‘‘We, whose names are an- 
nexed, desirous of forming a society for our mu- 
tual benefit, and to guard against a practise—a 

ernicious practise—which is injurious to our 
Reatet standing, and families, do pledge our- 
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selves, as gentlemen, that we will not drink any 
spirits or malt liquors, wine, or cider.”’ 

They took the name of ‘‘The Washington Tem- 
perance Society,” and were familiarly known as 
‘‘Washingtonians.”’ By the end of 1840 this 
Baltimore organization had 7oo members; and 
under the leadership of John H. W. Hawkins, the 
most prominent Washingtonian agitator, the 
crusade spread to other cities and states. Its 
force was spent by 1843, but the energy developed 
by it was of great and lasting benefit to the gen- 
eral temperance cause. 


WATER-WORKS: Establishments for procur- 
ing a plentiful supply of pure water to cities and 
towns. (For municipalization of water-works, 
see article PuBLIC OWNERSHIP.) 

The first water-works in the United States were 
built at Boston, in 1652, by the Water-Works 
Company; the second at Bethlehem, Pa., in 1761. 
By 1800 the number had increased to sixteen, of 
which only the one at Winchester, Va., was 
owned by the municipality. By 1825 there were 
thirty-two plants, all but five being owned by 
private companies or individuals. A rapid in- 
crease in the municipalization of water-works 
took place between 1825-55, the percentage 
changing from 15.6 to 45.3. For ten years there 
seemed to be a standstill, then the number of 
works grew rapidly, from 162 in 1865 to 422 in 
1875; of the latter number 53.8 per cent were 
municipal. From 1875-90 the number of works 
rose from 422 to 1,878, of which only 42.9 per 
cent were municipal. By 1896 the total number 
had increased to 3,196, of which 53.2 per cent were 
municipal. This percentage shows a zigzag line. 
But on the whole public ownership of the water- 
works has greatly increased, since 205 plants 
were changed from private to municipal during 
the century, while only twenty changed from 
public to private. 

In 1905 there were, including the large cities, 
nearly 60 per cent municipally owned water- 
works in the U.S. ‘‘The Municipal Year Book”’ 
for 1902 had reports from 1,475 plants, divided as 
follows: 776 municipal; 661 private; 33 both mu- 
nicipal and private; 14 joint; 3 did not reply; and 
47 omitted this item in their report. 

Of the thirteen largest cities in the U. S., all, 
but one, San Francisco, own their water-works; 
and of the thirty-eight cities with a population of 
100,000 in 1go0o0, all but eight own them: San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Omaha, Indianapolis, 
St. Joseph, Scranton, Paterson, and New Haven; 
two of these—New Orleans and Omaha—are 
favorable to the change. 

The reasons for the changes from private to 
public are the following: (1) Private ownership 
was found to be profitable to individuals rather 
than wholesome to the cities. (2) During the 
years when municipal ownership went backward 
in the U. S. (from 1875-90), promoters had dis- 
covered the value of franchises, and they secured 
them from the ignorant city fathers for almost 
nothing; investors built the plants, and the pri- 
vate owners sold out to the city at high figures 
—thus making a profit either way. (3) With 
a higher education and a somewhat higher 
honesty in civic matters, people became aware of 
the fact that a matter of such importance as 
water-supply—on which the health of a city pri- 
marily depends—should not be left to the dis- 
cretion of private individuals, since the tempta- 
tion to make it a matter of profit was always 
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lurking in the background. Cities began, there- 
fore, to supply and control their own water—with 
satisfactory results on the whole. (4) Many advo- 
cates of municipal ownership of public utilities 
saw an opportunity here to illustrate that the pub- 
lic could own and operate these utilities efficiently ; 
they used, consequently, all legitimate means to 
bring about a change of ownership. (5) The ex- 
perience of most cities with municipal ownership 
encouraged others to follow their example. 

The fact that water-works are almost the only 
example of municipal ownership in the U. S., and 
that the experiment has, with few exceptions, 
been successful, is an encouraging sign of im- 
proved honesty in public affairs. 

The average rates charged private consumers 
by 430 companies, as shown by the ‘‘Manual of 
American Water-Works”’ for 1889-90, were 43 
per cent higher than those charged by 318 cities 
for the same service. Many of these water-works 
are very profitable. é 

For New York City, Mayor Strong, in his 
message concerning the Department of Public 
Works (1897), makes the following report from 
the Bureau of Water-Register: 

‘For the first time in the history of the city 
the revenue collected last year from water rents 
was more than enough to reimburse the city for 
the entire outlay of the Department of Public 
Works, which is taken from taxation. To ex- 
press it in another way, our water rents paid for 
road pavements, street lighting, care of and re- 
pairs to the entire water system, care of and re- 
pairs to public buildings, salaries, wages, and all 
other administrative expenses.” 

The report of the Water Department of Chicago 
for 1897 shows that the receipts were $3,226,000 
and the operating expenses $285,000, leaving net 
earnings of $2,941,000. The investment in the 
Chicago Water-Works, according to the New 
York Sun, was $28,000,000, so that, besides in- 
terest on bonds for this amount, the net profits 
are $1,500,000. The public also receives free 
water in its parks, streets, and public buildings. 
(For water-works in Europe, see articles BERLIN; 
BIRMINGHAM; GLasGow; Lonpon; Paris.) 
REFERENCES: M.N. Baker, The Manual of American Water- 


works, 1897; Folwell, Water-Supply Engineering, 1900; Tur- 
naure and Russell, Public Water Supplies, 1901. 


WATSON, HON. JOHN CHRISTIAN: Member 
of Parliament for Bland, New South Wales; leader 
of Federal Parliamentary Labor Party and some 
time Prime Minister of the Commonwealth. 
Born Valparaiso, April 9, 1867; became a printer. 
Member of Legislature of New South Wales, 
1894-1901. He first came into prominence as a 
labor leader when he acted as chairman of the 
New South Wales Labor Conference, which framed 
the famous pledge and formed the sglidarity of 
the Labor Party. President of the Trades and 
Labor Council of Sydney, 1893-94, and president 
of the Australian Labor Federation, 1895; has 
been leader of the Federal Labor Party since 
1901, and Prime Minister and treasurer of the 
Commonwealth, April to Aug., 1904. Address: 
Parliament House, Melbourne. : 


WATSON, THOMAS E.: Ex-Populist Con- 
gressman; born at Columbia, Ga., 1856; studied 
two years at Mercer College, taught school, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1875; he practised law 
in Thomson, Ga.; was a member of the legislature, 
1882-83; member of Congress, 1891-93; and re- 
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sumed practise of law in 1895. 
Congress he secured on Feb. 17, 1893, the passage 
of the first resolution passed by Congress for the 
appropriation of money toward free rural delivery 
of the mails. The Populists nominated him vice- 
presidential candidate in 1896; the People’s Party 
presidential candidate in 1904. He had been 
engaged in newspaper work several times as 
editor and owner; and so he began the publication 
of Tom Watson’s Magazine in New York, 1905, 
from which he withdrew in order to establish the 
Jeffersonian Magazine in Atlanta, Ga. He is 
author of ‘“‘The Story of France,” 1898; ‘‘Life of 
Thomas Jefferson,” 1900; ‘‘Life of Napoleon,’ 
1902; ‘‘Bethany, a Study and Story of the Old 
South,” 1904. Address: Thomson, Ga. 


WAXWEILER, EMILE: Director of Solvay 
Sociological Institute, Brussels; born in the late 
sixties in Belgium; educated at University of 
Ghent; devoted himself exclusively to the study of 
economical and social subjects. In 1893 came to 
study industrial and labor problems in the United 
States. Returning to Belgium, was given charge 
of newly created Bureau of Commerce and In- 
dustry in the city of Ghent. Later he was ap- 
pointed to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
kingdom of Belgium, and completed the census of 
Belgian industries, which was begun in 1896. 
Since 1897 professor of the School of Social Sci- 
ence at the University of Brussels, he lectures 
on political economy, sociology, and statistics. 
In 1895 was sent by the Belgian Government to 
study the Sunday-rest problem in Switzerland; he 
obtained in 1897 first award for the international 
prize founded by the Musée Social of Paris. In 
1901 he was appointed director of the Solvay 
Sociological Institute at Brussels. Author: 
“American High Wages’; ‘‘Profit-Sharing’’; 
“Outlines of Sociology.’’ Address: Sociological 
Institute, Parc Leopold, Belgium. 


WAYLAND, FRANCIS: Former president of 
Brown University; economist; born New York, 
1796; graduated at Union College in 1813. 
Studied medicine, but later entered the Baptist 
ministry. Tutor at Union College, 1817-21; 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in Boston, 
1821—26; president of Brown University, 1827. 
He died in 1865. His sociological writings are: 
‘*Elements of Moral Science’’ (1835); ‘‘ Elements 
of Political Economy”’ (1837). 


WAYLAND, JULIUS A.: Publisher of The Ap- 
peal to Reason; born Versailles, Ind., 1854; at- 
tended the village school for about one year; 
learned the trade of printing in the village office; 
then bought the local newspaper and published 
it for a period of five years; moved to Harrison- 
ville, Mo., where for two years he published the 
Cass News; moved to Pueblo, Col., engaging in 
the business of printing, publishing, and real 
estate. In 1890 was converted to socialism; 
moved to Greensburg, Ind., and there in 1893 
started The Coming Nation; 1894 removed the 
plant to Ruskin, Tenn., and commenced a col- 
ony. After a year’s residence left both gyal 
and colony to establish at Kansas City The Ap- 
peal to Reason. In 1896 the Appeal was moved 
to Girard, Kan., where it has since been published 
under the direction of its founder. Mr. Way- 
land believes in the common ownership of all 
the means of production and distribution, demo- 
cratically managed, Address: Girard, Kan. 
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WEALTH: We consider this subject under 
four heads: I. Definitions; II. Statistics of 
Wealth; III. The Concentration of Wealth; IV. 
Is the Concentration of Wealth Increasing or 
Decreasing? 


I. DEFINITIONS 


Wealth is usually defined in economic science 
as “‘useful or agreeable things which possess 
exchangeable value’’ (Mill). Of this definition 
Mill says (‘‘Political Economy,” ‘‘ Preliminary 
Remarks’’): 


Things for which nothing could be obtained in exchange, 
however useful or necessary they may be, are not wealth in 
the sense in which the term is used in politicaleconomy. Air, 
for one tho the most absolute of necessaries, bears no 
price in the market, because it can be obtained gratuitously; 
to accumulate a stock of it would yield no profit or advantage 
to any one; and the laws of its production and distribution are 
the subject of a very different study from political economy. 
But tho air is not wealth, mankind are much richer by obtain- 
ing it gratis, since the time and labor which would otherwise 
be required for supplying the most pressing ‘of all wants can 
be devoted to other purposes. It is possible to imagine cir- 
cumstances in which air would be a part of wealth. 


Senior’s definition of wealth, quoted by Jevons 
(‘Theory of Political Economy,” p. 175), is the 
same, that wealth consists of “‘those things and 
those things only which are transferable, are 
limited in supply, and are directly or indirectly 
productive of pleasure or preventive of. pain.”’ 

On the other hand, many reform writers iden- 
tify wealth with well-being on the ground that 
it is impossible to divorce immaterial factors 
from material factors, and still be true to the 
facts of life. John Ruskin, e. g., argues that no 
article is useful except to those who can use it. 
Hence he says: 


Wealth, therefore, is ‘“‘the possession of the valuable by 
the valiant’’; and in considering it as a power existing in a 
nation, the two elements, the value of the thing and the valor 
of its possessor, must be estimated together. Whence it 
appears that many of the persons commonly considered 
wealthy are in reality no more wealthy than the locks of their 
own strong boxes are, they being inherently and eternally in- 
capable of wealth, and operating for the nation, in an econom- 
ical point of view, either as pools of dead water and eddies 
in a stream (which, so long as the stream flows, are useless, 
or serve only to drown people, but may become of importance 
in astate of stagnation, should the stream dry); orelseas dams 
in a river, of which the ultimate service depends not on the 
dam, but the miller; or else as mere accidental stays and im- 
pediments, acting not as wealth, but (for we ought to havea 
corresponding term) as ‘‘illth,’”’ causing various devastation 
and trouble around them in all directions; or lastly, act not at 
all, but are merely animated conditions of delay (no use being 
possible of anything they have until they are dead), in which 
last condition they are nevertheless often useful as delays and 
‘‘impedimenta,”’ if a nation is apt to move too fast. 


Some writers on reform distinguish between 
riches and wealth. Says G. Bernard Shaw in 
the ‘‘Fabian Essays”’: 


It is sometimes said that during this grotesquely hideous 
march of civilization from bad to worse, wealth is increasing 
side by side with misery. Such a thing is eternally impossible; 
wealth is steadily decreasing with the spread of poverty. 
But riches are increasing, which is quite another thing. The 
total of the exchange values produced in the country annually 
is mounting perhaps by leaps and bounds. But the accumu- 
lation of riches, and consequently of an excessive purchasing 
power, in the hands of a class, soon satiates that class with 
socially useful wealth, and sets them offering a price for 
luxuries. The moment a price is to be had for a luxury, it 
acquires exchange value, and labor is employed to produce it. 
A New York lady, for instance, having a nature of exquisite 
sensibility, orders an elegant rosewood and silver coffin, 
upholstered in pink satin, for her dead dog. It is made; and 
meanwhile a live child is prowling barefooted and hunger- 
stunted in a frozen gutter outside. The exchange-value of 
the coffin is counted as part of the national wealth; but a 
nation which cannot afford food and clothing for its children 
cannot be allowed to pass as wealthy because it has provided 
a pretty coffin for a dead dog, 
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For the progress and per-capita wealth of the 
U.S. at various dates, see article PRoGREss. Says 
Dr. Josiah Strong (‘‘Social Progress,” 1904): 


Mr. Mulhall wrote in 1895: ‘‘The merchandise transported 
by rail in the U. S. is shown by official returns to be double 
the amount of land-carriage (at least by railway) of all the 
other nations of the earth collectively.”” What a comment 
on our industrial and commercial activity, that the 70,000,000 
people of the United States transport by rail twice as much 
merchandise as the remaining 1,400,000,000 of mankind! 
In 1895 we had 802,000 miles of telegraph wire—enough to 
encircle the earth thirty-two times, or to cross the continent 
267 times. 

The energy or working power of the nation, including hand, 
horse, and steam power, was equal, in 1895, to 129,306,000,000 
foot-tons daily; that is, it was equal to lifting that number 
of tons one foot every day. Our working power is more 
than twice as great as that of Great Britain, and is nearly 
cane to that of Great Britain, Germany, and France com- 

ined, 

With this power directed chiefly to the creation of wealth, 
it is not strange that we are growing rich more rapidly than 
any other people. Our wealth in 1820 was less than $2,000,- 
000,000. fi twenty years it had doubled, and in forty years 
it had increased eightfold. During the thirty years following, 
from 1860 to 1890, we created and accumulated $49,000,000,- 
000—$1,000,000,000 more than the entire wealth of Great 
Britain; and, notwithstanding the great increase of population, 
our wealth per capita doubled during this interval. 

The wealth of the Old World is the accumulation of many 
centuries, but ninety-four per cent. of ours has been created 
and accumulated since 1840; and we are now increasing it 
at the rate of $8,000,000 a day. ; 


From the labor standpoint, labor receives but a 
small proportion of this wealth. The following is 
an estimate made from census returns by the “*In- 
ternational Institute of Social Service’”’ (Socialist) : 


The total value of production in 1900, $24,500,000,000; the 
total value of labor power used in production, $5,815,000,000; 
therefore the share of productive labor in its product as it 
appeared in the census year 1900 was 23.74 per cent, or 
less than one quarter. As shown, by industries: 

1. The total value of the various products of agriculture, 
the forests, the mines, the quarries, the fisheries, manufacture 
and the hand trades, including transportation and distribu- 
tion, was $24,500,000,000. 

2. The number of wage-workers (men, women, and children 
from ten to fifteen years of age) reported in the ‘census as 
employed in the above-named industries, also of those en- 
gaged in the transportation and distribution of the products, 
and including all the necessary labor of accountants, clerks, 
salesmen, saleswomen, etc., was 15,134,000. Their total 
earnings were $4,129,000,000. : 

3. The number of farmers, farm tenants, small manu- 
facturers, artizans, shopkeepers, and others actually per- 
forming productive work was 5,110,000. The value of their 
labor power, liberally estimated at rates notably higher than 
the average of men’s wages for the same class of work, was 
$1,626,000,000; all above this value being obviously “‘surplus- 
value,’’ or profit, which they got, not as workers, but as 
owners of capital in the forms required by their respective 
occupations. 

Therefore, to productive labor went 23.74 per cent of its 
product, and to exploiters of productive labor, 76.26 per 
cent of its product. j , 


B. Great Britain 


The following statistics are a portion of a 
Fabian Tract on ‘‘Wealth”’ (No. 5, tenth edition, 
June, 1906): 


The annual income of the. United Kingdom has been esti- 
mated by the following authorities: ‘ . 


Sir Louis Mallet, K.C.S.1. (India Office), 1883- 
1884, ‘‘National Income and Taxation"’ 
(Cobden Club), p23...) side os oe eee £1,289,000,000 
Prof. Leone Levi (King’s College, London), 
Tames; Jan.i13, 1885). . 00 2ehel- « oat eee -I,274,000,000 
Prof. A. Marshall (Cambridge University), 
“Report of Industrial Remuneration Con- 
ference,” p. 194 (Jan., 1885), upward of... . 
Mr. Mulhall (1892), ‘‘ Dictionary of Statistics,”’ 
Pi. 320, income for 18269. 4... ssleehi ieee 
Sir R. Giffen, ‘‘The Wealth of the Empire,” 
ournal of Royal Statistical Society, vol. 
KXvi., part sib ro0s 266+ Gens ee eee i 
Mr. A. L, Bowley, M.A. (appointed teacher of 
statistics, University of ndon), Economic 
Journal, Sept., 1904; income for 1903...... 
Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, M. P., ‘‘ Riches and 
Poverty’’; income for 1904.... sd .v ver dee Te Oeo,0N 


I,125,000,000 


1,285,000,000 


I,750,000,000 


1,800,000,000 


sees 
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The gross assessments to income tax have risen (1881-82 
to 1901-2) by £265,542,486 (Inland Revenue Report, 1897—- 
1898, C.—4,474 and Cd.—1,717). Allowing fora corresponding 
rise in the incomes not assessed and in the wages of manual 
labor, we may estimate the income for 1901-2 at not less 
than £1,800,000,000. The population in 1901 being nearly 
41,500,000 (Cd.—1,727), the average ential soos is about 
443% per head, or £174 per adult man.! In 1840 it was 
about £204 and in 1860 £26 per head (Mr. Mulhall, 
“Dictionary of Statistics,” p. 245). 

The total profits from the ownership of lands, houses, 
tithes, etc., as assessed for income tax in 1901-2, was £238,- 
231,937; the rents of mines, quarries, iron-works, gas-works, 
water-works, canals, fishings, shootings, markets, tolls, etc., 
amounted to £40,988,572 (‘Inland Revenue Report,” 
1902-3, Cd.—1,717). Many of these are notoriously far 
from being fully assessed. The total ‘‘rent’’! of the United 
Kingdom must therefore amount to at least £290,000,000, 
or nearly one sixth’ of the total produce. 

The profits of public companies, foreign investments, rail- 
ways, etc., assessed to income tax in the ,United Kingdom 
in 1901-2 amounted to £260,274,742. The interest payable 
from British public funds (rates and taxes) was, in addition, 
422,757,110, and from Indian, colonial, and foreign govern- 
ments, £28,126,796 (‘‘Inland Revenue Report,’ 1901-2, 
Cd.—1,717). 

We have, however, to add the interest on capital employed 
in private undertakings of manufacture or trade. his is 
included with ‘‘ wages of superintendence,”’ in business profit, 
both for the purpose of the income-tax returns and in ordinary 
speech. Sir R. Giffen estimated it, in 1884, apart from any 
earnings of personal service, at £89,000,000 (‘Essays in 
Finance,”’ vol. ii., p. 403). Allowing for the increase since 
then, the total amount of interest cannot therefore be less 
than £360,000,000. 

Adding hereto the rent mentioned in the preceding section, 
we have a total of £650,000,000 for rent and interest to- 
gether. 

But those who enjoy the vast unearned income just men- 
tioned cannot all be accurately described as the ‘“‘idle rich,”’ 
tho they would forego none of it by refusing to work. If 
they are disposed to increase it by leading active lives, they 
can doso; and most of them adopt this course to some ex- 
tent, especially those whose share is insufficient for their 
desires. 

The numbers and total income of this large class cannot be 
exactly ascertained. It includes workers of all grades, from 
the exceptionally skilled artizan to the Prime Minister, 
and from the city clerk to the President of 
the Royal Academy. 

It is convenient for statistical purposes to 
include in it all those who do not belong to the 
““manual-labor class.’’ If we take the “rent 
of ability’? to have increased in the same 
proportion as the assessments to income tax 
this prosperous body may be estimated to receive for its work 
as profits and salaries about £460,000,000 annually. 

he total amount of rent, interest, profits, and salaries was 
estimated some years ago as follows: 


Division 
of Wealth 


Prof. Leone Levi, Times, Jan. 13, 1885........ 4753,000,000 
Prof. Alfred Marshall, ‘‘Report of Industrial 
Remuneration Conference,”’ p. 194 (1885)... . 
Sir R. Giffen, ‘‘Essays in Finance,”’ vol. ii., p. 
BOVIGES BO) yc MAM, cicize wicks Aeitakadenernts We ahatdte Geile 720,000,000 
Mr. Mulhall, ‘‘ Dictionary of Statistics,’’ p. 246.. 818,000,000 
Mr. A. L. Bowley, Statistical Society's Journal, 
vol, lviii., part.2, Pp. '284,(1891)i.siceceies sees 


675,000,000 


912,000,000 


Since these estimates were made the wealth of the country 
has grown greatly, and on the basis of the increase in gross 
assessments to income tax, we estimate that the total drawn 
by the legal disposers of what are sometimes called the 
“three rents’’ (of land, capital, and ability) amounts at 
present to about £1,110,000,000 yearly, or just under two 
thirds of the total produce. 

The total amount of wages was at the same time estimated 
by the statisticians: 


Prof. Leone Levi (as above)................-. £5 21,000,000 
Prof. A. Marshall (as above)................. 500,000,000 2 
Mr. Mulhall, ‘‘ Dictionary of Statistics,”’ p. 320. 467,000,000 
Sir R. Giffen, ‘‘Essays in Finance,” vol. ii., p. 

AG Tisvendsle she sync che ble sisisie(sjsie } Msc wislbiene +(x ia + 550,000,000 
Mr. J: S. Jeans, Statistical Society's Journal, 

LGSl ih DA A AS ORAL Oh Re SBN PEE Seas canbe 
MrtA. Ll. Bowley (as above)... ..s sjarsus«susiaaretes 


600,000,000 
699,000,000 


1In 1843 the total was (for Great Britain only) £95,284,- 
497;.in 1855 (for the United Kingdom) £124,871,885. 
. 2These estimates, which are baséd on average rates of 
wages, multiplied by the number of workers, assume, how- 
ever, reasonable regularity of employment, and take no 
account of the fact that much of the total amount of nominal 
wages is reclaimed from the workers in the shape of rent. 
Much must, therefore, be deducted to obtain their real net 
remuneration, 
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Wealth 


Allowing for the increase since these estimates were made 
we may safely say that the manual-labor class receives for 
all its millions of workers only some £690,000,000. 

Ren fie eae ieee tetris Rn ase Pog sth See aie 2 290,000,000 
360,000,000 
460,000,000 

Total (that is, the income of the legal proprie- 
tors of the three natural monopolies of land, 

GADitAl anda Dilityiee cia ati. twine eee I,I10,000,000! 
Income of manual-labor class 690,000,000 


LOLA DIOUdUCes aamet atc creit hate cain tite £1,800,000,000 


C. Other Countries 


CoMPARATIVE WEALTH OF COUNTRIES 
Estimated by Mulhall, in 1896, in millions of dollars 


. : Mer- 
Rail- | Build- Sun- 

CouNTRIES Farms ways| ings a Ages Total 
BUSES ters o's © 8,985] 1,855] 3,595] 1,835| 6,290] 22,560 
Belgium.........] 1,770 375 875 590] 1,330] 4,940 
Danubian states..| 2,540 180 680 415] 1,315] 5,130 
TS ROG iar) me ak, 15,465] 3,315|10,795| 3,005]15,870] 48,450 
Germany........ 12,540] 2,775 1775| 3,385|12,785| 40,260 
Greece! esis) .* 545 30 I55 95 305| 1,110 
Holland..thisees% + 1,475 230 890 520| 1,285] 4,400 
URL aad arate aac « 6,995 920] 2,515| 1,115] 4,255] 15,800 
Norway and Swe- 

Cis LR ae A Pee eras 2,660 270] 1,105 585] 1,860] 6,480 
Bortugal-v.turaie, 820 II5 385 160 575] 2,055 
IRGSSIAe aeyeteie ape 13,550] 1,745] 5,095| 2,575| 9,160] 32,125 
Spain sya 6,060 540] 1,400 740| 3,140] 11,900 
Switzerland...... 860 220 455 245 680] 2,960 
United Kingdom.| 10,385] 4,925|/12,460| 4,025|27,235| 49030 

EUTOPes Jeisior.a 84,650) 17,495|49,170 19,270/86,115|256,700 
United States... .|20,710]11,330/22,230| 7,815]19,695| 81,750 
Canada.......... 1,555 930 725 515| 1,320] 5,045 
Australia cat. Grate snc 1,960 695 870 440| 1,415] 5,380 

Later Estimates (“Social Progress,”’ 1906, p. 221) 
Wnited States... assist teds asc $110,000,000,000 
Great Britain and Ireland........ 58,200,000,000 
Branca yyelia si setae ee eka fom ate ee 50,800,000,000 
Germanvere nites « dccenece oe oe 48,000,000,000 
PEI SSE cra teracyeta tates semen ciao Laci a: see 35,000,000,000 


Austria-Hungary... 
Gal y JON Ebay; vers stateretets ecdiial ax oracean 


20,000,000,000 
13,000,000,000 


CU te Aero ee es te 6,800,000,000 
WPAIN Teh ea sla cie ve Ales Se eeleen 5,400,000,000- 
URE TA DSc hs aida Wiesecs Ses actretanen 4,500,000,000 
POLCUGal cata rte ate cece anerate ance 2,500,000,000 
Switzerlanas isa Woe ches ea ole 2,400,000,000 


For a comparison of the world’s wealth in the nineteenth 
and preceding centuries, we of course have no exact data, but 
may refer to Mr. Gladstone’s well-known estimate that all 
the wealth which could be handed down to posterity, pro- 
duced during the first eighteen hundred years of the Christian 
era, was equaled by the production of the first fifty years of 
the nineteenth century, and that as much more was produced 
during the next twenty years. If this isa reasonable estimate, 
as it would seem to be, it is safe to say that for the enrich- 
ment of the world there has been more than three times as 
much wealth produced during this one century as during the 
eighteen centuries preceding. 


III. Is WEALTH CONCENTRATING? 
TWO VIEWS 


Those who deny any concentration of wealth 
do not deny that in the U. S. and Great Britain 
the rich are getting richer, but they assert that 
the poor are also getting richer, and on the whole 
gaining on the rich. Perhaps the strongest argu- 
ment for this view in the U. S. has been made by 
Edward Atkinson in a series of articles in the 
Century (vol. xxxiv.), quoting census and other 


1Jn this connection it may be mentioned that the total 
income of the charities of the United Kingdom, including 
endowments, amounts to £10,040,000, or one per cent of 
the foregoing total; £2,040,000 of this, it may be_added, is 
expended upon Bible societies alone (Mulhall, ‘ Dictionary 
of Statistics,’ p. 112). The total cost of poor relief in 
Ig0I-2 Was £15,305,042, 


Wealth 
Webb, Sidney THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
reports to show that on the whole wages are rising 
and prices falling, while, on the other hand, rates 
of interest are falling, so that the poor are getting 
an ever-increasing share of an ever-increasing 
product, while the rich have to invest larger 
amounts of capital at an ever-decreasing rate of 
interest. 

Critics of this view show that until recently 
wages have not risen since 1873, and that the re- 
cent rise of wages has been accompanied by a rise 
of prices, some think sufficient to offset all rise in 
wages. Except where strong unions have raised 
the rate, it is asserted that wages, if raised at all, 
have risen very little. (See article ‘‘Wages.’’) 
As for falling interest, this is not denied, but this 
is no proof that profits and dividends have not 
risen. 

The ordinary view that wealth is concentrat- 
ing, to say the least, has strong support. Dr. 
Spahr, in his ‘‘Present Distribution of Wealth”’ 
(1896), from an examination of the surrogate 
court records of thirty-six counties in New York 
State, outside of New York City, and applying 
the proportion to the nation at large, cornes to the 
conclusion that seven-eighths of the families hold 
but one-eighth of the national wealth, while one 
per cent of the families hold more than the re- 
maining ninety-nine percent. He constructs the 
following table: 


Aggregate Average 
ESTATES Number wealth wealth 
The wealthy classes, 
$50,000 and over... 125,000, $33,000,000,000] $264,000 
The well-to-do classes, 
$50,000 to $5,000...| 1,375,000] 23,000,000,000 16,000 
The middle classes, 
$5,000 to $500..... 5,500,000] 8,200,000,000 1,500 
The poorer classes, un- 
der $500...........| 5,500,000 800,000,000 150 
12,500,000! $65 ,000,000,000 $5,200 


Professor Mayo-Smith has attempted to chal- 
lenge Dr. Spahr’s conclusions, but with small suc- 
cess. (See Professor Ely’s ‘‘ Evolution of Indus- 
trial Society,’’ chap. vi., 1903). Says Dr. Spahr: 

Since the completion of this study, a volume has appeared 
that must set at rest all question as to extreme moderation 
of the estimates reached. Part ii. of the ‘‘Report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1894”’ publishes 
the inventoried probates for the entire State of Massachusetts 
during the three years 1889, 1890, and 1891. Altho the 
estates for which no inventories are filed are, as a rule, the 
largest, the following concentration of property is exhibited: 

. the estates of $50,000 and over aggregated fifty-five 
per cent of the total amount of property, while estates less 
than $5,000 aggregated but eleven per cent of the total. 


It must be remembered, too, that Mr. G. K. 
Holmes, expert on wealth statistics for the tenth 
census, found that 0.3 percent of the people owned 
20 per cent of the wealth; 8.97 per cent of the 
people 51 per cent of the wealth; and g1 per cent 
of the people only 29 per cent of the wealth. 

In Great Britain the strongest argument that 
wealth is not concentrating has probably been 
made by Sir R. Giffin, president of the English 
Statistical Society. See his ‘‘Progress of the 
Working Classes,’’ and for an answer to this see 
C. B. Spahr’s ‘‘Present Distribution of Wealth,” 
pp. 15-18. A more popular argument has been 
made by Mr. W. H. Mallock in his ‘‘Classes and 
Masses.’ He does not deny that there are ab- 
solutely more poor to-day in England than for- 
merly, but contends that there are not so many 
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relatively to the population, while that the great 
advance of numbers has been of the middle class. 
If one limits the wealthy to the very wealthy, 
none contend that they have grown in numbers; 
it is only contended that they have grown in 
wealth, and this contention Mr. Mallock dodges. 
For the facts involved see the preceding page. 

Concentration of power, however, no one denies, 
especially in the U.S. We give some typical and 
authoritative quotations: 


Who controls the United States? 

In The World's Work! for Dec., 1903, Mr. Sereno S. Pratt 
undertakes to answer this question. e says in brief—we 
condense his words: : . 

One twelfth of the estimated wealth of the U. S. is repre- 
sented at the meeting of the board of directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

They represent as influential directors more than 200 other 
companies. These companies operate nearly one half of the 
railroad mileage of the U. S. They are the great miners and 
carriers of coal. The leading telegraph system, the traction 
lines of New York, of Philadelphia, of Pittsburg, of Buffalo, 
of Chicago, and of Milwaukee, and one of the principal express 
companies, are represented in the board. This group includes 
also directors of five insurance companies, two of which have 
assets of $700,000,000. -In the Steel Board are men who 
speak for five banks and ten trust companies in New York 
City including the First National, the National City, and the 
Bank of Commerce, the three greatest banks in the country, 
and the head of important chains of financial institutions. 
Telephone, electric, real-estate, cable, and publishing com- 
panies are represented there, and our greatest merchant sits 
at the board table. 

What the individual wealth of these men is, it would be 
impossible and beside the point to estimate; but one of them, 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, is generally esteemed to be the 
richest individual in the world. But it is not the personal, 
but the representative, wealth of these men that makes the 
group extraordinary. They control corporations whose 
capitalizations aggregate more than $9,000,000,00o—an 
amount (if the capitalizations are real values) equal to about 
the combined public debts of Great Britain, France, and the 
U.S. It is this concentration of power which is significant. 
There were at the time of the last statement 69,955 stock- 
holders in the Steel Corporation. But the control of this 
corporation is vested in twenty-four directors, and this 
board of directors is guided by the executive and finance 
committees, which in turn are largely directed by their 
chairmen, who are probably selected by the great banker who 
organized the corporation and in a large part sways its policy. 

In .897 it was estimated that the stocks of the railroads in 
the U. 8 were held by 950,000 persons. Since then there 
has been an immense increase in the number of stockholders, 
while at the same time the concentration of control has gone 
on rapidly, so that less than a dozen men control the property 
owned by more than a million of shareholders. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has 34,500 owners, but is 
controlled by a handful of capitalists, among whom two or 
three constitute the dominating force. 

The manufactures of the U. S. are owned by 708,623 in- 
dividuals, the capital represented being $9,83 1,486,500, an 
average of $12,463 to each person: a very fair division of 
wealth. But the more important of these companies—those 
whose output is largest and whose influence on the markets 
is most powerful—are under the control of a comparatively 
small number of men. ’ 

Of the banking power of the U. S., nearly one half is in 
New York and the other Eastern states. Of the aggregate 
of loans made by the national banks on Sept. 15, 1902, 
amounting to $3,280, 127,480, the amount outstanding in the 
banks of New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, the three central 
Teserve cities, was $877,934,942. 

Examinations show that concentration of control of these 
great city banks has gone so far that a comparatively small 
group of capitalists possesses the power to regulate the flow 
of credit in this country. In the last analysis it is found 
that there are actually only two main influences, and that 
these are centered in Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller. It is 
aaa to express in approximate figures the extent of the 

organ influence. It is as follows: # 


Insurance companies, assets.......... + eee e+ 1 $1,063,000,000 
Banks and trust companies, deposits......... 630,000,000 
Railroad capitalization, par value............ 2,447,171,300 
United States Steel Corporation, par value.... 1,528,000,000 
International Mercantile Marine, par value.... 195,000,000 


General Electric, par value...........- shaw 45,000,000 
International Harvester} par value........... 120,000,000 
Other industrials, par value...............:- 240,000,000 


$6,268,171,300 


1 Quotations by courtesy of The World's Work. Copyright 
Doubleday, Page & Co, ie 
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Mr. Moody in his ‘‘Truth About the Trusts ”’ 
has the following to say of the Standard Oil or 
Rockefeller group of financiers: 


These men either entirely control or make their influence 


felt to a marked degree in all the greater trusts. They are in 
fact the real fathers of the trust idea in this country, and, of 
course, have always been the controlling factors in that most 
far-reaching and successful of all trusts, the Standard Oil 
Company. This latter corporation, witha par value capitali- 
zation of $97,500,000, absolutely dominates the oil industry 
of the U. ! supplying 84 per cent of the domestic demand 
of oil, and over 90 per cent of the export demand. Further- 
more, it produces in the neighborhood of 200 different by- 
products of oil, and in nearly all of these latter industries 
there are said to be large profits which contribute to an im- 
portant extent in making up the enormous earnings of the 
trust. The dividends of the Standard Oil Trust are more than 
$40,000,000 per year, and its net profits are reported to ex- 
ceed over $60,000,000 per annum. , 

But it is not merely in oil and its allied industries that the 
Rockefeller interests are dominant. They are the con- 
trolling factors in the Copper Trust and the Smelters’ Trust, 
and are also closely identified with the mammoth Tobacco 
Trust, which now practically encircles the globe. Further 
more, while not entirely dominant, they are interested in 
and display a marked influence in the great Morgan properties, 
such as the United States Steel Corporation. Inthe hundreds 
of smaller industrial trusts, the Rockefeller interests are also 
conspicuous in many ways. 

Coming to the franchise aggregations, we find that every- 
where the Standard Oil influence is most prominent. The 
Rockefeller interests practically dominate the entire public 
service aggregations of Greater New York, represented by 
over $725,000,000 of capital; they are allied in interest with 
the well-known United Gas Improvement Company of Phila- 
delphia, which is itself the leading corporation of the famous 
Philadelphia or Widener-Elkins group, and which dominates 
the public utility interests in a number of the largest centers 
of population in the U. S., and in addition controls the lighting 
interests of a score or more of the smaller American cities. 

And turning to the steam-railroad field, we find that the 
Standard Oil interests are one of the conspicuous factors and 
are steadily increasing their influence there. One of the 

greater groups (the Gould-Rockefeller) is, of 

course, directly dominated by them; but, as a 

Rockefeller matter of fact, the Standard influence is felt 
Interest quite forcefully in all the railroad groups, and 
nterestS this influence is showing a steady growth 
throughout the entire steam railroad field. It 
is now freely predicted in Wall Street that 
the next decade will see the Rockefeller interests the single 
dominating force in the world of railway finance and control. 

The great Rockefeller alliances in the railroad and indus- 
trial fields are supplemented and welded together, as it were, 
through the New Worl: city financial interests of the group. 
Their banking influence is of very great importance, and their 
Tamifications are far-reaching and of great effectiveness. 
Thus, the Standard Oil chain of banking institutions, headed 
by the great National City Bank, with a capital and surplus 
of $40,000,000, and deposits exceeding $200,000,000, includes 
also the Hanover National Bank, the Second National Bank, 
the United States Trust Company, the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, the Central Realty Bond and Trust Company, 
and a number of smaller institutions. Some of these banks 
(particularly the National City) have strong dominating 
influences with the larger banking institutions of other great 
cities. The Standard interests are also closely allied with 
great life-insurance companies, such as the Equitable and the 
Mutual of New York. 

The Morgan group of industries and transportation com- 
panies is, next to the Standard Oil interests, by far the most 
important. In fact, the only gigantic interests or groups 
which can in any sense be considered as on the same plane are 
the Rockefeller and Morgan groups. There are, it is true, a 
number of other large groups in special lines, but these two 
are the only distinctively great interests that dominate im- 
mense areas in all lines, steam transportation, public service, 
industrial, financial, banking, insurance and so forth. The 
great Morgan enterprises in the industrial world are the Steel 
and Shipping Trusts, the Electrical Supply Trust, the Rubber 
Trust, and a score or more of smaller aggregations. In the 

ublic utility field the Morgan interests dominate a series of 
lesser enterprises, but have never been so conspicuous in 
these lines as have the Rockefeller financiers. 

But it is in the railroad world that the Morgan influence 
makes its greatest claim for public attention. The Morgan 
group of steam-railroad properties embraces over 47,000 miles 
of lines, or nearly twice the mileage of any 
other one group; and its capitalization exceeds 
$2,265,000,000, a sum far in excess of that of 
any of the other five groups, and, in fact, 
amounting to Teed ¢ 25 per cent of all the 
group railroad capitalof the U.S. The Morgan 
railroad properties are nearly all located in 
growing sections of the country, and there is probably a very 
small proportion of worthless and unprofitable mileage 
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embraced in the various Morgan systems. Another feature 
about the Morgan group is that in most cases the lines em- 
braced absolutely dominate certain sections of the country; 
such as, for instance, the entire South and the great North- 
west. 

The Morgan domination, like the Standard Oil, makes itself 
felt through the means and influence of large metropolitan 
financial institutions and great banks, such as the National 
Bank of Commerce, First National Bank, Chase National 
Bank, and Liberty National Bank. The great life-insurance 
companies, such as the New York Life, and trust companies, 
such as the Mercantile, Guaranty, and Central Trust, are 
perenne’ rated as being at least partially under the Morgan 
control. 

It should not be supposed, however, that these two great 
groups of capitalists and financiers are in any real sense rivals 
or competitors for power, or that such a thing as ‘‘war”’ 
exists between them. Asa matter of fact, they are not only 
friendly, but they are allied to each other by many close ties, 
and it would probably require only a little stretch of the im- 
agination to describe them as a single great Rockefeller- 
Morgan group. It is felt and recognized on every hand in 
Wall Street to-day that they are harmonious in nearly all 
particulars, and that instead of there being danger of their 
relations ever becoming strained, it will be only a matter of a 
brief period when one will be more or less completely absorbed 
by the other, and a grand close alliance will be the natural 
outcome of conditions which, so far as human foresight can 
see, can logically have no other result. 

round these two groups, or what must ultimately become 
one greater group, all the other smaller groups of capitalists 
congregate. They are all allied and intertwined by their 
various mutual interests. For instance, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad interests are on the one hand allied with the Vander- 
bilts, and on the other with the Rockefellers. The Vander- 
bilts are closely allied with the Morgan group, and both the 
Pennsylvania and Vanderbilt interests have recently become 
the dominating factors in the Reading system, a former 
Morgan road, and the most important part of the anthracite 
coal combine, which has always been dominated by the 
Morgan people. Furthermore, the Goulds, who are closely 
allied with the Rockefellers, are on most harmonious terms 
with the Moores of the Rock Island system and the latter 
are allied in interests quite closely with both the Harriman and 
the Morgan group. The Rockefeller and Morgan group 
(which may be regarded as one) therefore really constitute 
the heart of the business and commercial life of the nation. 


Professor Gustav Schmoller (Bulletin de 1’ Insti- 
tut international de Statistique, Rome, 1896, No. 
17, vol. ix.) comes to the conclusion that wealth 
has not concentrated much morein England than 
in Rome, Venice, Augsburg, etc. In Germany 
he finds, roughly speaking, 2 per cent of the 
wealth in the upper classes, 54 per cent in the 
middle classes, and 44 per cent in the lower 
classes. 


WEBB, BEATRICE: Economic writer; daugh- 
ter of Richard Potter, some time president of the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, etc.; born 1858. 
A pupil of Herbert Spencer, she studied working- 
class life in Lancashire and East London; in 1885 
joined Mr. Charles Booth in his social investiga- 
tions, and contributed articles, on the docks, the 
tailoring trade, and the Jewish community, to 
Life and Labor of the People. In 1888 she gave 
her experience in sweating-dens to the House of 
Lords Committee on Sweating. In 1891 she pub- 
lished ‘‘The Cooperative Movement in Great 
Britain.” In 1892 she married Sidney Webb 
(q. v.). Between that date and the present, she 
has collaborated with her husband in five ex- 
tensive works on Trade Unionism and Local 
Government. (See WEBB, SIDNEY.) She is a 
member of the Fabian Society (London). In 
1906 she was appointed a member of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law. 


WEBB, SIDNEY: Economist, author, barrister 
at law, LL.B. (London University); born 1859 
in London; educated in Switzerland and Ger- 
many; entered English civil service in 1878, fill- 
ing places in the War Office, Inland Revenue and 
Colonial offices, from which he retired in 1891. 


Weitling, Wilhelm 
Western Federation THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Lecturer on public administration at London 
University; chairman of the governors of the 
London School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence in that university. A leading member of 
the London Fabian Society, since 1883, elected 
in 1902 for Deptford to the London County 
Council, on which he still sits, and in which he 
has filled the offices of chairman of Local Gov- 
ernment Committee and chairman of the Tech- 
nical Education Board. From 1900 a member of 
the Senate of the reorganized London University, 
and chairman of the Board of Studies for Eco- 
nomics and Political Science. Member of Royal 
Commission on Trade Union Law, 1903-4. 
Author: In collaboration with his wife, Beatrice 
Potter @. v.), “History of Trade Unionism”’ 
(1894); ‘‘ Industrial Democracy”’ (1897); ‘‘ Prob- 
lems of Modern Industry’ (1898); ‘‘The Parish 
and the County” (1906); ‘‘The Manor and 
the Borough” (1907); and alone, “‘Socialism in 
England” (1889); “‘The London Programme”’ 
(1891); ‘“‘Labor in the Longest Reign” (1897); 

‘London Education” (1904); and in conjunc- 
tion with Harold Cox, ‘‘The Eight Hours’ Day” 
(1891). Address: 41 Grosvenor Road, West- 
minster Embankment, London. 


WEITLING, WILHELM: A pioneer of German 
socialism; borh Magdeburg in 1808. Became a 
tailor, but later traveled through Germany, de- 
claring that he had been converted to commu- 
nism by the reading of the New Testament; 
preached a Utopian socialism, mainly fashioned 
after the ideas of Fourier and Cabet. In 1847 
went to America, but returned to Germany at the 
Revolution of 1848. Later went again to Amer- 
ica, and formed a Socialist society in New York 
City called the Arbeiterbund. Interested him- 
self for four years in a socialistic colony situated 
in Wisconsin, but remained mainly in New York, 
living as a clerk, but devoting himself to reform, 
inventions, and science. His constructive idea 
was a federation of the families of the world, 
with leaders chosen by acclamation, who should 
divide the products of labor, giving to all a fixt 
share, and to those who produced more than the 
average certain luxuries, on condition of their 
being soon consumed to prevent accumulation. 
Died in 1874. Author: ‘‘Die Menschheit wie sie 
ist, wie sie sein sollte’’; ‘‘Garantien der Harmonie 
und Freiheit’’; ‘‘Das Evangelium eines armen 
Siinders.”’ 


WELLS, DAVID AMES: Economist; born 
1828 at Springfield, Mass. ; graduated at Williams 
College, 1847; Lawrence Scientific School, Cam- 
bridge, in 1851. Engaged for the next ten years 
in scientific pursuits and inventions in chemistry. 
Visited in 1862 and 1867 Europe on commissions 
of the United States Government; 1866-70 U. S. 
Special Commissioner of Revenue. In 1872 be- 
came university lecturer on political economy at 
Yale College. Mr. Wells prepared fifteen im- 
portant reports for the Government of the U. S. 
and numerous papers for scientific associations 
both in Europe and America. He is best known, 
however, for his able advocacy of free trade, civil- 
service reform, and gold monometalism. He 
died in 1808. Author: ‘‘The Creed of the Free 
Trader” 44875) ‘Robinson Crusoe’s Money”’ 
(1876) ; “Practical Economics’’ (1886); ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Changes” (1889); ‘“‘Relation of the Tariff 
to Wages” (1888). 
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WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE: Novelist, soci- 
ologist ; born Bromley, Kent, England; educated 
at a private school, at Midhurst Grammar School, 
‘and Royal College of Science, where he received 
first class honors in zoology, B.Sc. Associate of 
the International Institute of Sociology; honorary 
life member National Union of Shop Assistants. 
Mr. Wells has wrought nobly for the cause of 
socialism in England, giving it always the valu- 
able support of his pen, especially in his many 
novels of socialistic interest and bearing. Mem- 
ber of the Fabian Society. Author: ‘‘Antici- 
pations’’; ‘‘The Discovery of the Future”’; ‘‘Man- 
kind in the Making’’; ‘‘The Food of the Gods’’; 
‘““A Modern Utopia’”’; ‘‘New Worlds for Old’’; 
‘‘The Days of the Comet’’; ‘‘The Future in Amer- 
ica.’’ Address: Spade House, Sandgate, Kent, 
England. 


WESTCOTT, BROOKE FOSS: Bishop, Chris- 
tian Socialist; born near Birmingham in 1825. 
Educated at Trinity College, where he was suc- 
cessively scholar, fellow (1849), and professor of 
divinity (1876). Wasalso at different times assist- 
ant master at Harrow, a canon of Peterborough 
and of Westminster, chaplain to the queen and 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and was con- 
secrated Bishop of Durham in 1890. At one time 
was president of the Christian Social Union (q. v.). 
Besides numerous writings on Biblical and reli- 
gious subjects he wrote “‘Social Aspects of Chris- 
tianity’’ and ‘‘The Incarnation and Common 
Life.’’ Died in 1gor. 


WESTERGAARD, HARALD LUDVIG: Da- 
nish professor of political economy; born 1853 at 
Copenhagen, Denmark; studied mathematics and 
political economy at home and abroad. In 1883 
appointed as extraordinary professor of statistics 
and political economy at the University of Copen- 
hagen. In 1886 appointed ordinary professor 
in the chair he still occupies. Dr. Westergaard 
has chiefly been engaged in studies concerning 
the theory of statistics, life-insurance, and vital 
statistics. Corresponding member of British 
Economic Association; honorary member of 
Royal Statistical Society; member of Royal Com- 
mission to consider workmen’s unemployment 
and invalidity. He is greatly interested in mat- 
ters of labor legislation. In 1898 founded a 
Christian Social Union. Author: ‘‘Die Lehre von 
der Mortalitat und Morbilitat,” ‘‘Grundztige der 
Theorie der Statistik,’’ and, in cooperation with 
Rubin, ‘‘Statistik der Ehen,’’ besides several 
investigations published in German and English 
journals of economy. Address: Scherfigsve 3 
Strj., Copenhagen, Denmark. 


WESTERN FEDERATION OF MINERS, THE: 
A federation of miners west of the Mississippi, or- 
ganized in Butte, Mont.,in 1893. Itis not affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor, 
early in its history declared for political socialism, 
and, occasioned perhaps by the unsettled life of 
the western miners, has developed into the most 
radical and turbulent of the labor organizations 
of the United States. It has been accused of 
practising, aiding, and countenancing every form 
of violence and crime in its struggles against the 
capitalist owners of the mines, charges on the 
other hand vehemently denied by its partizans, 
with counter-charges of conspiracy, crime, and 
violence on the part of the capitalists. A brief 
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summary of representative views will be found 
below: 


I. A Mepium View 


In an interesting and informed article in the 
Outlook (May 19, 1906), Mr. William Hand makes 
the following statements: 


The western mines are full of long-limbed, frank-eyed men 
who have adventured themselves far and wide upon the 
face of the earth. There are eastern miners who were black- 
listed after leading unsuccessful strikes. There are cowboys 


grown tired of the trail. There are farmers who preferred 
pre peting to plowing. There are city men who burst the 
ars of their cages to breathe the open air of the West. These 


adventurous characters, going out into a new country and 
plunging into the virgin, everlasting hills, where it would 
seem that at last all men would stand on the same footing, 
have suddenly discovered that amid these primitive sur- 
roundings the modern industrial system is not only found, 
but is found at its worst. 

No one would try to find a parallel anywhere else on earth 
for the reckless unscrupulousness and maddening insolence 
of the corporations of the Rocky Mountain States. And 
practical anarchism among corporations is always a strong 
promoter of theoretical socialism among trade-unions. If 
the latter is too theoretical, it at least cannot be said that 
the former is not sufficiently practical. . . . 

The fact is that the members of the Citizens’ Alliance and 
the members of the Western Federation of Miners are brothers 
under their skins. They come in the main from exactly the 
same breed. Two men go out prospecting. They come from 
the same town in Ohio. Their claims are half a mile apart. 
One man strikes gold. The other doesn’t. One man becomes 
a millionaire, and a member of the Mine-Owners’ Association. 
The other becomes a workingman and a member of the 
Western Federation. When you look at a group of mine- 
owners and then at a group of Western Federation officials, 
you are struck with their native resemblance to each other 
and with their common Americanism. They were all of 
them American adventurers before they became employers 
and employees. 

Practically identical in breed, the mine-owners and the 
miners are practically identical in temperament. They 
transact their affairs on both sides with an untrammeled 
recklessness which is appalling, but which, if the distinction 
be admitted, savors of anarchy rather than illegality. ... 
The lawlessness of the Rocky Mountains is the lawlessness of 
men not yet reduced to order... . 

The least farcical of all the trials in connection with these 
outrages was that which followed the attempt at train- 
wrecking on the Florence & Cripple Creek Railroad. Here 
there was a ‘confession’? by a man named McKinney. 
McKinney said he had committed the deed in company with 
certain unionists. On cross-examination he was forced to 
admit that he was a detective in the employ of agents of the 
Mine-Owners’ Association. This does not mean that the 
mine-owners themselves were cognizant of his employment. 
On further cross-examination McKinney was forced further 
to admit that he had been ordered to secure the wrecking of 
a train for the purpose of discrediting the Federation. The 
cases against the men accused by McKinney were at once 
dismissed. But McKinney himself was never tried. : 
Crump, attorney for the Mine-Owners’ Association, went on 
his bond. 

At the same time it would be absurd to say that there is 
not a possibility that in certain cases the responsibility may 
rest upon profligate and abandoned members of the Western 
Federation. There are such men in the mines of the West, 
and they are accustomed to deeds of violence in personal 
disputes, in business disputes, and in trade-union dispttes. 
All that can be said with certainty is that there has as yet 
been no proof, 


II. Tue Lasor VIEW 


The following is a summary of the general 
labor view: 


The Western Federation of Miners have neither committed 
nor countenanced murder, crime, illegality, nor any deeds 
of force, save such as were legal and to which they were 
driven by the conspiracy and illegal and criminal force 
used by the capitalists in their endeavor to break up the 
Federation. This is asserted of the Cripple Creek strikes of 
1894 and 1904, of the Coeur d’Alene outrages (see Cmur p’ 
ALENE), of the explosions in the Vindicator and Independence 
mines, and particularly of the assassination of ex-Governor 
Steunenberg, of Idaho, Dec. 30, 1905. 

According to their view of this case and of the resultant 
trial, it was a conspiracy of the Mine-Owners’ Association or 
its agents—principally the Pinkerton Detective Agency—to 
break up the Western Federation of Miners, by the con- 
viction of the leaders, among others, of Charles H. Moyer, 
the president of the Federation, and William D. Haywood, 
its secretary. The defense asserts that Haywood, Moyer, 
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and George Pettibone were illegally kidnapped, taken to 
Idaho in a special train by Pinkerton detectives and others, 
arrested there, confined in the Idaho state penitentiary, 
transferred to the Caldwell jail and finally to the Ada County 
jail at Boisé. Meanwhile one Harry Orchard, a self-con- 
fessed gambler, murderer, and criminal, confessed to the 
dynamiting of Steunenberg, but implicated Moyer, Haywood, 
Pettibone, and others, as having aided in the outrage with 
money, etc. The labor view is that James McFarland, the 
Pinkerton detective, obtained the ‘“‘confession”’ under scarcely 
veiled promises of immunity. After fifteen months’ impris- 
onment, William D. Haywood was put on trial separately, 
May 9, 1907, and acquitted July 28th. It was held by the 
defense that Orchard’s testimony was not supported, that 
there was practically no other evidence, and it was charged, 
on the contrary, that there was a conspiracy of the Mine 
Owners, who hired Pinkertons and others as spies to join the 
Federation, incite to violence, and then accuse the members 
of the Federation, or in any way break up the organization. 
This portion of the evidence was, however, thrown out by the 
judge as not bearing on the case. Moyer was released on 
$25,000 bail, but Pettibone detained, tho the labor view is that 
the case is ended, by the discovery of timber frauds involving, 
they claim, ex-Governor Steunenberg and Senator W. E. 
Borah, the leading prosecutor. 


III. Capiratistic ViEw 


An anonymous writer in The Outlook for July 7, 
1906—anonymous because he considers it unsafe 
to give his name—states the capitalistic view. 
He says in brief: 


The following extract is from a speech of Edward Boyce, 
president of the Federation, delivered at Salt Lake on May 8, 
1897. He said: ‘‘Every union should have a rifle club. I 
strongly advise you to provide every member with the latest 
improved rifle, which can be obtained from the factory at a 
nominal price.’’ This appeal met with a prompt response, 

for five days later, on May 13th, Federation 
men entered the building at Mullan, Idaho, 

Federation Where the arms and ammunition of the state 

Outr: militia were stored, and forty-six rifles and 

utrages = i6.500 cartridges were stolen. No arrests 
followed. The County Commissioners of the 
county (Federation sympathizers) petitioned 
the governor to disband the militia companies because they 
were ‘‘a‘continuous menace to the peace and good order of the 
county.’ Shortly afterward a foreman of the Helena-Frisco 
mill, who had offended the Federation, was taken from his bed 
by masked men and murdered. No arrests followed. 

Some officials of the Western Federation pretended to be 
indignant at these crimes; and yet it was discovered that 250 
rifles and 50,000 cartridges were ordered by the union, on 
union letterhead, and paid for by a draft signed by President 
Vincent St. John, who was conducting the strike under the 
direction of Federation officials. Nowhere will be found an 
instance where any man has ever been expelled or suspended 
from membership in the Federation for this act or any other 
similar act; and how is it conceivable that Vincent St. John’s 
course was not approved by the Federation since he shortly 
after was again at the head of a local union, altho a fugitive 
from justice and under indictment for murder? 

To pass over the strike in Cripple Creek in 1894, conducted 
by the Western Federation, which surpassed any previous 
record in its calatog of crime, there comes again, beginning 
with 1899, in Cripple Creek, a series of assaults, dynamiting, 
and murders, which affrights humanity. These crimes, 
where names, dates, and all attending circumstances can be 
submitted, are numbered by scores and scores. The victims 
were uniformly men who were giving or had given offense to 
the Federation. The woman in the home was notified that if 
the husband persisted in whatever course he might be follow- 
ing, opposed to the Federation, some day he would not come 
home. Dynamite was hung by strings down chimneys in a 
home where a lesson was to be taught to a man prominent in 
prosecuting members of this organization for stealing ore, 
and his home demolished by the explosion which followed 
the fire started by his wife in preparation for supper. 

From the foregoing it would seem to be clear enough why 
evidence has been almost impossible to secure for the con- 
viction of the perpetrators of this interminable series of 
crimes against life, property, and personal liberty. It is to 
be noted in addition that this organization did not stop with 
the violences already enumerated as part of its system of 
defense against the consequences of its course, but in addi- 
tion systematically aimed to control all local civil officers. 

As an instance’ of the thoroughness with which they 
dominate a local field, the list of civil officers in the Cripple 
Creek District, the scene of their last activity, shows not a 
single officer outside of membership in the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners authorized to make arrests, serve writs, or 
institute any other legal process. This, moreover, is entirely 
in keeping with the fundamental law of the organization. 

No just appreciation of the situation which confronted 
the men [mine-owners] in the mining districts of the West is 
possible without a recognition of the fact that in the contests 
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which have occurred they have fought for personal and busi- 
ness freedom in a sense which no other men have during 
this generation. The contest was not in any large measure 
industrial. It was for freedom of speech and of the press; 
for the protection of ‘‘the present system of government.” 


WHATELY, RICHARD: Was born in London, 
England, in 1787. He studied at Oriel College, 
Oxford; became a Fellow of Oriel in 1811; was 
Bampton Lecturer for 1822; rector of Halesworth, 
1822-25; Professor of Political Economy at Ox- 
ford, 1830-31; and appointed Archbishop of 
Dublin in 1831. He was prominent for carrying 
out the principles of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Act; was for twenty years the leading member of 
the Irish National Board of Education. He is 
also associated with ‘‘Broad Church’’ divinity. 
Besides numerous philosophic and religious writ- 
ings, he published Lectures on Political Economy 
in 1831. 


WHISKY RING: This was a conspiracy be- 
tween United States revenue collectors and dis- 
tillers, originating in St. Louis in 1872, spreading 
into many Western cities, and attaining great 
political power. Its aim was to defraud the gov- 
ernment in the collection of the tax on distilled 
spirits. The method of defrauding was by the 
secret shipment of whisky reported as stored. In 
1874 a discrepancy was discovered between the 
returns and shipments of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis and those of the revenue of- 
ficers. Benjamin H. Bristow, Secretary of the 
Treasury, unearthed the fraud. A general seizure 
in three cities was made May 10, 1875. Property 
aggregating $3,500,000 in value was seized, and 
238 persons were indicted. When the papers in 
these cases were laid before President Grant, he 
indorsed one of them with the injunction, ‘‘Let 
no guilty man escape.” O.E. Babcock, President 
Grant’s private secretary, was implicated, but tho 
acquitted, his guilt was generally conceded. No 
charge was ever made implicating Grant, but his 
tenacity in supporting his friends, even when 
their guilt was evident to others, made it easy for 
the ring to put many obstacles in Bristow’s way. 
In one case, even, documents were tampered with. 
Many convictions were obtained, among others 
that of the chief clerk of the Treasury, Avery. 


WHITE CROSS SOCIETY, THE: The White 
Cross movement was begun, eect Feb. 14, 
1883, at Bishop-Auckland, England, by the 
Bishop of Durham, Miss Ellice Hopkins being 
present and bearing a prominent part. The work 
was taken up in this country by the Rev. B. F. 
De Costa, D.D., then rector of the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist, New York City, aided by his 
young men, during the winter of 1883-84, and 
spread throughout the United States. 

The principal purposes of this organization are: 


(1) To urge upon men the obligation of personal purity; 
(2) to raise the tone of public opinion upon the subject of 
morality; (3) to secure proper legislation in connection with 
morality. 

The member promises by the “help of God”’ (r) to treat all 
women with respect, and endeavor to protect them from 
wrong and degradation; (2) to endeavor to put down all 
indecent language and coarse jests; (3) to maintain the law 
of pey as equally binding upon men and women; (4) to 
endeavor to spread these principles among my companions, 
and to try and help my younger brothers; 9) to use every 
possible means to fulfil the command, ‘ Keep thyself pure.” 

The methods of the White Cross are of a varied character. 
All aim to fulfil its declared object: “‘ By the full presentation 
of those spiritual truths which form distinguishing character- 
istics of Christianity, and demonstrate its unalterable hostility 
to every form of impurity.”’. The methods do not favor so 
much the creation of new machinery as utilizing that already 
existing. (See SocraL Purity.) 
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WHITE RIBBONERS. See Woman’s Curis- 
TIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


WICHERN, JOHANN HEINRICH: Founder of 
the Inner Mission (q. v.) in Germany; born April 
21, 1808,in Hamburg. “He was educated in his 
native city, and later visited the universities of 
Gottingen and Berlin to study theology. In 
1832 he superintended a Sunday-school in Ham- 
burg, and established the Rauhe Haus at Horn 
near by, the following year. The Rauhe Haus was 
a refuge for orphans, unemployed, poor, and oth- 
erwise needy people. In 1848 he suggested and 
formed the Central Committee for Inner Missions. 
In 1849 the Prussian Government entrusted him 
with the supervision of the 10,000 orphans of 
Upper Silesia—whose parents had died in a 
typhus epidemic—and in 1851 with the reform of 
jails and prisons. He was appointed a member 
of the highest ecclesiastical council in Prussia, 
1859, and lived half the year in Berlin to attend 
to his numerous duties there in this new office. 
He took an active part in the organization of the 
society for sick and wounded soldiers, 1866 and 


1870-71. Two years later he resigned his posi- 
tion in Berlin. Died 1891. He is author of 
‘Die Mission der deutschen Evangelischen 


Kirche,” 1849, 3d ed., 1889; editor of Die Fluegen- 
den Blatter aus dem Rauhen Hause, 1844 until his 
death; Der Dienst der Frauen in der Kirche, 1858; 
Die Behandlung der Straflinge. 


WILBERFORCE, WILLIAM: Principal found- 
er of the English Anti-Slavery Society; born at 
Hull, England, in 1759; educated under Methodist 
principles at Wimbledon and at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1780 was elected to the 
House of Commons and became an intimate 
friend of Pitt, tho always voting independently. 
In 1787 he organized a society against vice; soon 
after was influenced by Clarkson toward his great 
lifework. In 1789 he first proposed the total abo- 
lition of the slave-trade, and in 1807 his bill was 
carried in the House of Commons and through 
the House of Lords. He still, however, labored 
for its victory in Parliament and without. In 
1822 he shared in the founding of an antislavery 
society. He died in 1833, one month before the 
passage of the Emancipation Bill. (See Sra- 
VERY.) He was interested in many other reforms, 
and published in 1797 ‘‘A Practical Review of the 
Prevailing Religious System of Professed Chris- 
tians in the Higher and Middle Classes Contrasted 
with Real Christianity.” 


WILKIE, ALEX.: Member British Parliament, 
of Labor Party for Dundee; born 1850; educated 
at the public schools of Leven. He was appren- 
ticed to a shipwright at Glasgow, became secre- 
tary of the Glasgow Shipwrights in the early sev- 
enties, later general secretary of the Associated 
Shipwrights’ Society. He is a strong Federa- 
tionist, and became chairman of the Norwich 
scheme in 1894, and a member of the Trade- 
Union Congress Committee which brought about 
a federation.of the trades. He has held a number 
of offices in the union, and was a member of the 
Labor Representation Committee. He has visited 
America twice as representative of the Federation 
of Labor, at Detroit, 1889, and as a member of the 
Moseley Commission in 1902; is a Freemason, an 
Odd Fellow, and a member of the City Council. 
He was elected to Parliament 1906. Address: 
8 Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 
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WILL, THOMAS ELMER: Economic writer 
and reformer; born 1861, Stone’s Prairie, IIl.; 
earned money for education by teaching in coun- 
try school; graduated Illinois N ormal University, 
1885; principal in village and city schools until 
1888; student in University of Michigan, 1888-89; 
studied history and economics at Harvard; gradu- 
ated as A.B. 1890. Specialized at Harvard in 
economic and social science, 1890-91. At end of 
year received his A.M.; 1891-93 was professor of 
history and political science in Lawrence Uni- 
versity. During 1893-94 studied, lectured, and 
wrote in Boston. Was professor of economic 
science in Kansas Agricultural College, 1894-97, 
and 1897-99 was president of the ‘college; 1q00- 
1905 was in Chicago, at Ruskin College, Missouri, 
and in Wichita, Kan., teaching, lecturing, writing. 
In July, 1905, he entered the Census Office at 
Washington; and was transferred, April, 1906, 
to the editorial staff of the Forest Service in the 
Department of Agriculture, and since 1906 has 
been secretary of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion. Mr. Will, from 1890 to 1894, was a single 
taxer, but has gradually developed into socialistic 
views. Author: Several hundred magazine and 
newspaper articles and editorials relating to edu- 
cation, economics, politics, religion, and socialism. 
“opsbean 1311 ‘G Street, N. W., Washington, 


WILLARD, FRANCES ELIZABETH: Founder 
of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; born 
Churchville, N. Y., 1839. er parents removed 
to Oberlin, Ohio, in 1841, where they were stu- 
dents in the college until 1846. They then went 
to Wisconsin and founded ‘‘ Forest Home,”’ near 
Janesville, going to Evanston in 1858. Here 
Miss Willard graduated from the Women’s Col- 
lege. In 1861 she became a teacher, beginning 
in the public school of her own town and ending 
as professor of English composition in the uni- 
versity. In 1868 she traveled abroad for nearly 
two years and a half. On her return she was 
made president of the Women’s College in Evans- 
ton. In 1874 she began her temperance work as 
president of the Chicago W. C. T. U. She was 
also made secretary of the Illinois W. C. T. U., 
and in November of that year, at the first conven- 
tion of the National W. C. T. U., became its cor- 
responding secretary. 

In 1878 Miss Willard became chief editor of 
the Chicago Daily Evening Post. In that 
og oe a elected president of the National 

In 1880, accompanied by the Misses Gordon, 
Miss Willard made a tour of all the Southern 
states, introducing a knowledge of the spirit and 
method of the White Ribbon movement. 

In 1883 Miss Willard and her secretary, Miss 
Anna Gordon, visited every state and territory 
in the United States and several Canadian 
provinces, holding the first temper- 
ance conventions ever called to- 
gether in several of the Western 
territories. In 1883, on her return 
from California, proposed to the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. a plan for organizing the 
World’s W. C. T. U., which was accepted, and a 

olyglot petition to all governments was seht out. 
Bhs petition received 3,000,000 signatures and 
attestations in fifty languages. 

In 1885 she urged upon the National W. C. T. 
U. Convention the importance of adding a De- 
partment of Social Purity work to those already 
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formed, which was done, and she was placed 
at its head. Petitions were then circulated in 
all parts of the U. S., asking for the 
better protection of women, and much 
has been gained in the way of legisla- 
tion. She wasmade a member of the 
General Conference of the Method- 
ist Church, to which she had belonged since her 
girlhood, but a ruling of the bishops prevented 
any recognition of this election. Was editor-in- 
chief of the Union Signal, official organ of the 
World’s and National W. C. T. U., and corre- 
sponding editor of Lady Henry Somerset’s paper, 
The Woman’s Signal (London). 

Miss Willard was also one of the founders of the 
National and International Women’s Council and 
first president of the council. 

Miss Willard’s devotion to the cause of wom- 
an’s suffrage and the Labor movement is well 
known; was the author of the “‘home protection”’ 
movement, which means the ballot for women 
as a method of temperance work; also of the 
expressive phrase ‘“‘The do-everything policy of 
the W.C. T. U.”’ She has often stated her plat- 
form in these words: ‘‘No sectarianism in religion, 
no sectionalism in politics, no sex in citizenship!” 
In economics she called herself a Christian So- 
cialist. She built up the largest organization 
of women in the world. Universally mourned, 
she died, 1898. Author: ‘‘Nineteen Beautiful 
Years”’; “‘Hints and Helps for the W. C. T. U.”’; 
‘“‘Women and Temperance, How to Win’”’; 
“Woman in the Pulpit’; ‘A Classic Town’”’; 
“‘Glimpses of Fifty Years’’; ‘‘A Young Journal- 
ist’’; and collaborated in ‘‘A Great Mother, the 
History of St. Courageous.”’ 
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WILLIAMS, J.: Member British Parliament, of 
Labor Party for Gower, Glamorganshire; born in 
1861, he began work in the collieries, and became 
chief agent of the Western District Miners’ Asso- 
ciation, and has been general secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of the South Wales Col- 
liery Workers since 1890. He was elected to 
Parliament in 1906 by the votes of the miners. 
Address: Miners’ Association Offices, Swansea, 


Wales. 


WILLIAMS, TALCOTT: Journalist; born 1849 
at Abeih, in Turkey; educated at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, and Amherst College, class of 
1873;served on staff of New York World 1873-77; 
Washington correspondent of New York Sun, 
1877-79; editorial writer for Springfield Re- 
bib ican 1879-81. Since 1881, editorial writer 
for the Padadeiohia Press. A frequent con- 
tributor to literary and philosophical journals, 
Mr. Williams has wielded a large and powerful 
influence as well in literature as real life. Two 
colleges and two universities have dignified him 
with a doctorate in letters—Ambherst and Ho- 
bart, Western Reserve and Rochester.’ In mat- 
ters economic and social, he declares himself a 
believer in free contract, free competition, and 
free labor, subject to such restrictions in regard to 
child-bearing and child life as are necessary to 
maintain at its highest efficiency the reproductive 
agencies of the community. Such a régime, he 
believes, has steadily tended to diffuse wealth, to 
improve the condition of those who labor, and to 
increase the joy, the dignity, and the bl one of 
the general mass of the people. Address: 916 
Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WILMS, DR. HEINRICH: Mayor of Posen; born 
1866 at Huenshoven, province of the Rhine, Ger- 
many; educated at the public schools, the high 
school, and in 1885 passed the entrance exami- 
nations for college; then studied law in Heidel- 
berg, Munich, and Bonn; received, in 1888, 
as ‘‘Referendar’’ to the court; in 1893 was 
made ‘‘Assessor,’”’ and was for some time a 
judge at the court of Cologne. Appointed 
mayor’s assistant at Bonn in the year 1895. 
During the three years he occupied this position 
he worked particularly in aid of the poor, gained 
admission of women to the city’s Poor Depart- 
ment, obtained for them the same rights and 
duties as the male attendants had and the dis- 
trict superintendents of the poor. This was the 
first instance in Germany where women were ac- 
corded equal rights with men in charities aid or- 
ganizations, and, curiously enough, Bonn remains 
to this day the only place where women workers 
as compared with men are not in the great major- 
ity. Accepted in 1899 the same position in Diissel- 
dorf, with a special assignment to the work of im- 
proving the wharves of the Rhine. During this 
appointment was also honorary director of the 
Diisseldorf Exposition of Industries and Trades. 
Dr. Wilms was elected Mayor of Posen in 1903. 
Address: Posen, Germany. 


WILSHIRE, GAYLORD: Editor of Wilshire’s 
Magazine (Socialist) ; born Cincinnati, Ohio, 1861; 
entered Harvard College 1881, but did not grad- 
uate; in 1884 went into gold-mining in California; 
founded in 1889 at Los Angeles a weekly Socialist 
paper, The Nationalist; in 1890 ran for Congress 
as a Socialist; in 1891 he was Socialist Party’s 
candidate for Attorney-General of New York. 
Went to England, and in 1893 at Manchester be- 
came candidate for Parliament of the Social Dem- 
ocratic Federation. Returning to California, 
was again candidate to represent the cause of the 
Socialist Party in Congress. In 1900 he founded 
at Los Angeles The Challenge, a Socialist weekly; 
in 1901 he moved the paper to New York City. 
Here The Challenge was debarred from the United 
States mails on the ground that it was merely an 
organ for the advertising of ideas and ideas so 
essentially personal to the editor, that therefore 
The Challenge was purely an advertising maga- 
zine. Mr. Wilshire then moved the magazine to 
Toronto, Canada, changing the name to its pres- 
ent title, and from there sent it freely everywhere 
«throughout the U.S. until 1904, when he returned 
with his magazine to New York City. While in 
Toronto he was candidate for the Canadian Par- 
liament, and on returning to New York in 1904 
was made the Socialist Party’s candidate for Con- 
gress. Mr. Wilshire is now President of the 
Beaver National Bank of New York City. Ad- 
dress: 200 William Street, New York City. 
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WILSON, JOHN: Member British Parliament, 
of Labor Party for Mid Durham; born in 1837, he 
began work at the age of ten in Durham, later in 
American mines; and was instrumental in form- 
ing the Miners’ Association in 1869; became its 
treasurer in 1882, financial secretary 1890, and 
corresponding secretary in 1896. He was a mem- 
ber of Parliament for Houghton-le-Spring division 
in 1885-86, and has been returned for Parliament 
by his present constituency continuously since 
1895. In 1906 the miners, assisted by the Lib- 
erals, elected him again. Address: 1 North Road, 
Durham, England. 
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WILSON, JOSEPH HAVELOCK: Member Brit- 
ish Parliament, of Labor Party for Middles- 
borough; born 1858 at Sunderland; he became a 
seaman, and founded the National Amalgamated 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union in 1887; was im- 
prisoned during the Cardiff strike in 1891. He 
was elected to Parliament in 1906, but sat for his 
district from 1892-1900. The laborers with the 
assistance of the Liberals elected him. Address: 
Maritime Hall, West India Dock Road, London, 
E. England. 


WILSON, WILLIAM TYSON: Member British 
Parliament, of Labor Party for West Houghton, 
S. E. Lancashire; elected 1906; born near Winder- 
mere, Westmoreland. He was apprenticed to a 
joiner and carpenter at Hawkeshead, and worked 
at the trade in Barrow, Bury, and Bolton. In 
1877 he joined the trade society, and has since 
been in office almost continuously. Was a mem- 
ber of the executive council in 1893-95; became 
chairman in 1897, and been continued since. He 
was one of the founders.of the Bolton Building 
Trades Federation, and assisted in the preven- 
tion of a lockout in the building trades 1899. 
He was chairman of the employees’ committee 
which met the National Federation of the Master 
Builders’ Reconciliation Boards for the building 
trades. In 1895 and since he has been instru- 
mental in bringing about various conferences of 
his union with the master builders, the result 
of which was the establishment of conciliation 
boards and the effective prevention of strikes 
in the building trades. He has represented his 
union at several conferences of the Trade-Union 
Congresses, and those of the Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Trades Federations. His interests 
center chiefly in the organization of the skilled 
working men. Address: 248, Oxford Grove, Bol- 
ton, England. 


WINKELBLECH, KARL GEORGE: German 
Socialist writer; born 1810 in Ensheim, near 
Mayence. He became a professor of chemistry, 
but in 1843, traveling to study technological sub- 
jects, he met in Norway a German artizan and 
became interested in what he heard and saw of 
the sufferings of the working classes. The result 
was his book, ‘‘ Untersuchungen tiber der Organ- 
ization der Arbeit oder System der Weltékon- 
omie,”’ 1851-55, written under pseudonym of 
Carl Marlo, and now recognized as one of the 
ablest statements of German socialism. He died 
in 1865. 


WISE, HON. BERNHARD RINGRASE, K.C.: 
Some time State Attorney-General of New South 
Wales, Australia; born Sydney, Feb. 10, 1858; 
editor Rugby, Queen’s College, Oxford; president 
of the Oxford Union and Athletic Club, 1880. 
Called to bar in England, 1883; appointed Queen’s 
Counsel, 1898; elected to Legislature, New South 
Wales, 1887-89 and 1891-94; Attorney-General 
in Parkes Ministry and in Lyne government, 
1899-1901. Took active part in free-trade move- 
ment and in movement for Australian- Federal 
Union; member of the National Convention 
which*framed Commonwealth Constitution, 1897- 
1898. Author of Bankruptcy Act and Industrial 
Arbitration Act. Identified with prison reform 
and founded the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid As- 
sociation. Author of ‘Industrial Freedom.” 
Address: Australian Club, Sydney. 
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WOLFF, HENRY WILLIAM: Chairman of the 
International Cooperative Alliance; born Dec. 30, 
1840, at Leeds, England. After being educated 
at a private school he studied for some years at 
the universities of Bonn and Heidelberg. Later 
he traveled extensively on the Continent in order 
to finish his education and to inquire into social 
and industrial conditions. On his return to Eng- 
land he advocated social reforms in his writings, 
and took a prominent part in the founding of the 
International Cooperative Alliance, which has ex- 
tended its work over twenty-five counties. He 
believes that social betterment can be brought 
about by the breaking down of class distinctions, 
by leveling up by means of moral, and educational 
influences, and by self-help. Author: ‘‘ People’s 
Banks—A Record of Social and Economic Suc- 
cess’’; ‘‘Cooperative Banking—Its Principles and 
Its Practise’’; ‘‘Agricultural Banks’’; ‘‘ People’s 
Bank Manual”’; ‘‘ Village Banks’’; ‘‘Cooperative 
Credit Banks’; ‘‘Employer’s Liability—-What 
Ought It to Be?”’ Address: Reform Club, Lon- 
don, S. W., England. 


WOLOWSKI, LOUIS FRANCOIS MICHEL 
RAYMOND: Social economist; born Warsaw, 
1810. He studied in Paris, but took part in the 
Polish Revolution of 1830. He became professor 
of law in the Conservatoire des Arts and Métiers at 
Paris in 1839, and sat in the Constituent As- 
sembly in 1848. His best-known works are: “‘De 
l’Organisation du Travail’ (1843); ‘‘L’Or et 1’Ar- 
gent”’ (1870). Died at Gisors, France, in 1876. 


WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION: 
The National and the World’s Unions are organ- 
izations of women for the protection of the home, 
the abolition of the liquor traffic, and the triumph 
of Christ’s golden rule in custom and in law. 

The National W. C. T. U. is the lineal descend- 
ant of the Woman’s Temperance Crusade of 
1873-74, when in fifty days the liquor traffic was 
swept out of 250 towns and villages. The logic 
of events soon forced the women to enlarge the 
circle of their work until it included ‘‘not only 
mental suasion for the man who thinks and 
moral suasion for the man who drinks, but legal 
suasion for the drunkard-maker and prison sua- 
sion for the statute-breaker.”’ The National 
W. C. T. U. of the United States was organized 
Nov. 18, 19, and 20, 1874, in Cleveland, Ohio. It 
is organized in every state and territory in the 
nation, including the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, and locally in about 10,000 towns and 
villages. There are 350,000 members 
and men are admitted as honorary 
members. The national motto is: 
“For God and Home and Native 
Land.’’ The watchwords are: ‘‘Agitate, Educate, 
Organize.’’ The badge is a small bow of white 
ribbon. The lines of work are: (1) Organization. 
(2) Preventive. (3) Educational. (4) Evangelis- 
tic. (5) Social. (6) Legal. Under these six heads 
are grouped forty departments, each one under the 
charge of a national superintendent. Following 
the suggestion of Miss Frances E. Willard, who 
was president from 1878 to 1898, the National 
W. C. T. U. worked for scientific temperance in- 
struction in the public schools and secured man- 
datory laws for it in every state; and in the ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia through 
congressional legislation. The W. C. T. U. has 
been the chief factor in state campaigns for 
statutory prohibition South as well as North, 
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and for constitutional amendments. It aided 
very materially in securing the anticanteen 
amendment to the army bill, which prohibits the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in all army posts. It 
keeps a superintendent of legislation in Washing- 
ton during the entire session of Congress to look 
after reform bills. Congressman-elect Roberts, 
the polygamist, was prevented from taking his 
seat in the U. S. Congress by petitions and pro- 
tests largely gathered by the W.C.T. U. It has 
been an important factor in the Smoot investiga- 
tion and is creating public sentiment which it is 
believed will result in a national constitutional 
amendment prohibiting polygamy. It has ob- 
tained antigambling and anticigarette laws. It 
has secured many laws for the protection of 
women and girls, raising the age of protection for 
girls in every state but two, and securing the ap- 
pointment of police matrons in nearly all the large 
cities of the U. S. It has created public senti- 
ment in favor of equal suffrage, equal purity for 
both sexes, equal remuneration for work equally 
well done, equal educational, professional, and in- 
dustrial opportunities for men and women. It 
has a bureau of scientific research, and sends 
authoritative statements from prominent phy- 
sicians who are in favor of medical temperance 
to practitioners throughout the U. S.; and ap- 
peals to publishers of newspapers asking them to 
discontinue the advertising of alcoholic and other 
harmful proprietary medicines. It distributes 
millions of pages of literature every year and fills 
thousands of columns in the daily and weekly 
newspapers. The National W. C U. pub- 
lishes two papers: The Union Signal, its official 
organ, and The Crusader Monthly, for young 
people, and the department of Scientific Tem- 
perance Instruction. 

The World’s W. C. T. U., founded by Miss 
Frances E. Willard in about 1883, is organized in 
fifty nations with a total membership of about 
half a million. It is the largest society composed 
exclusively of women and conducted entirely by 
them. It has held seven conventions: Boston, 
Mass., in 1891; Chicago, Ill., in 1893; London 
England, in 1895; Toronto, Canada, 1897; Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, 1900; Geneva, Switzerland, in 
1902, and Boston in 1906. The World’s Union 
has circulated a “‘ Polyglot Petition’’ in all parts 
of the world, asking the governments to do away 
with the manufacture of and traffic in alcoholic 
liquors and opium and the legalization of im- 
purity. It is the largest petition ever presented 
on behalf of any object and the most interna- 
tional in its proposed reforms. It has been pre- 
sented to the President of the U. S., to Queen 
Victoria, and the Governor-General of Canada. 

The officers of the National W. C. T. U. are: 
President, Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens; vice-presi- 
dent at large, Miss Anna A. Gordon; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Susanna M. D. Fry; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Preston Anderson; as- 
sistant recording secretary, Mrs. Sara H. Hoge; 
treasurer, Mrs. Harriet W. Brand. The officers 
of the World’s W.C. T. U. are: President, the 
Countess of Carlisle; vice-president at large, Mrs. 
Lillian M. N. Stevens; honorary secretaries, Miss 
Agnes E. Slack, Miss Anna A. Gordon; honorary 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary E. Sanderson. 

Miss Frances E. Willard originated the ‘‘Do 
Everything Policy” of the W. C. T. U., and often 
stated her platform in these words: ‘‘No secta- 
rianism in religion, no sectionalism in politics, no 
sex in citizenship.” 


Woman’s Christian 
Woman’s Economic 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


We believe in the coming of His Kingdom whose service is 
perfect freedom, because His laws, written in our members as 
rey as in nature and in grace, are perfect, converting the 
soul, 

We believe in the gospel of the Golden Rule, and that each 
man’s habits of life should be an example safe and beneficent 
for every other man to follow. 

We believe that God created both man and woman in His 
own image, and therefore we believe in one standard of purity 
for both men and women, and in the equal right of all to hold 
opinions and to express the same with equal freedom. 

We believe in a living wage; in an eight-hour day; in courts 
of conciliation and arbitration; in justice as opposed to greed 
of gain; in ‘‘ peace on earth and good-will to men.” ; 

We therefore formulate, and for ourselves adopt, the follow- 
ing pledge, asking our sisters and brothers of a common dan- 
ger and a common hope, to make common cause with us, in 
working its reasonable and helpful precepts into the practise 
of every-daf life. 

I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from 
all distilled, fermented, and malt liquors, including wine, 
beer, and cider,! and to employ all proper means to discourage 
the use of and traffic in the same. 

To confirm and enforce the rationale of this pledge, we de- 
clare our purpose to educate the young; to form a better 
public sentiment; to reform, so far as possible, by religious, 
ethical, and scientific means, the drinking classes; to seek the 
transforming power of divine grace for ourselves and all for 
whom we work, that they and we may wilfully transcend no 
law of pure and wholesome living; and finally, we pledge 
ourselves to labor and to pray that all these principles, found- 
ed upon the Gospel of Christ, may be worked out into the 
customs of society and the laws of the land. 


In addition to the above the World’s W.C. T. U. 
declares: 


To this end we plead with all good women throughout 
Christendom to join with us heart and hand in the holy en- 
deavor to protect and sanctify the home as that Temple of the 
Holy Spirit which, next to the human body itself, is dearest 
of all to our Creator, that womanhood and manhood in equal 
purity, equal personal liberty and peace, may climb to those 
blest heights where there shall be no more curse. 

We ask all women like-minded with us in this sacred cause 
to wear the white ribbon as the badge of loyalty; to lift up 
their hearts with us to God at the noontide hour of prayer; 
to take as their motto, ‘‘For God and Home and Every 
Land,” and to unite with us in allegiance to the foregoing dec- 
laration of principles and to the summary of our plans and 
purposes, as embodied in the preamble of our constitution 
adopted in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass., U.S. A., Nov. 11, 
1891. 


PREAMBLE 

In the love of God and of humanity, we, representing the 
Christian women of the world, without distinction of race or 
eolor, band ourselves together with the solemn conviction that 
our united faith and works will, with God’s blessing, prove 
healthful in creating a strong public sentiment in favor of 
personal purity of life, including total abstinence from the 
use of al! narcotic poisons; the protection of the home by out- 
lawing the traffic in alcoholic liquors, opium, tobacco, and im- 
purity; the suppression by law of gambling and Sunday dese- 
eration; the enfranchisement of the women of all nations, and 
the establishment of courts of national and international arbi- 
tration which shall banish war from the world. 

. LiLuian M. N. STEVENS. 


WOMAN’S ECONOMIC POSITION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN: In Great Britain, as in all industrial 
countries, the work of women is paid, on the 
whole, at a less rate than the work of men. It is, 
however, extremely difficult (for reasons to be ex- 
amined presently) to estimate how far, if at all, 
this difference is a direct consequence of difference 
of sex. There exists, unquestionably, a vague gen- 
eral impression, amounting in many minds to al- 
most the dimensions of a maxim, that the wages 
of a woman “‘need not be’’ so high as those of a 
man. For this impression custom and the current 
notion that a man’s wages represent a family in- 
come while a woman’s represent only a personal 
income are, no doubt, largely responsible. 

Differences due to the prevalence of such feel- 
ings are not, in the strict sense of the word, 
economic differences. 


1State and local constitutions can include the words “‘asa 
beverage,”’ if desired. 
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There is, however, another and more important 
cause of difference between the payments of men 
and women, respectively; and this cause, though 
arising primarily from social custom, becomes, 
in its secondary developments, really economic. 
This cause is the fact that in most industries 
women expect to cease from working at marriage. 
They expect, that is to say—and in the majority 
of cases the expectation is fulfilled—to follow 
their callings for only a very few years; they ex- 
pect to be, and generally they are, rather tran- 
sient than permanent workers. 

Now, transient workers, even altho they may 
be inherently equally efficient, are of less value 
to an employer than permanent ones. Every 
change of hands involves a slight temporary 
waste of power, nor can any worker, in a short 
period of work, attain to the higher levels of skill 
and experience. Moreover, when a worker ex- 
pects to be employed for only a few years it is not, 
financially speaking, worth her while to spend a 
large proportion of those years in being trained or 
taught. A girl who enters the labor market at 
fifteen and looks forward to leaving it at twenty- 
two, is naturally disinclined to spend seven years 
in apprenticeship—as her brother may be dis- 
posed to do, who expects to follow his calling for 
forty yearsor more. The more transient worker, 
therefore, is also the less trained. Thus it comes 
about that the less skilled branches of industry 
generally fall into the hands of women, not be- 
cause women are naturally less capable, but be- 
cause the probable course of their lives renders 
them unwilling to undergo prolonged training. 
This sort of specialization it is which makes any 
valid comparison between the wages of men and 
women, as such, almost impossible. Competition 
between a man and a woman engaged in pre- 
cisely similar work is exceedingly rare. Where, 
however, o¢casional instances occur the woman 
will, almost invariably, receive less remuneration, 
even at a piece-work rate. Miss Irwin, secretary 
of the Scottish Council for Women’s Trades, re- 
ports having seen the wage-book of a master 
printer in Scotland who employed both men and 
women as compositors and who entered and cal- 
culated the work of both according to the same 
piece-work scale. After adding up the several 
totals, however, he performed, in the case of each 
woman, a little sum in subtraction and handed to 
her two thirds of the amount ‘‘booked”’ to her 
credit. In the same way, when an employer 
exchanges a man-clerk whose salary has prob- 
ably been £2 a week, for a woman-clerk, he will 
probably offer to the latter 14s. or 15s., altho he 
will often admit that the woman does the same 
work quite as well and gives less trouble. Per- 
haps that last clause may be, in some degree, an 
explanation. Women, as workers, are exceed- 
ingly apt to ‘‘give less trouble’’; that is, to en- 
dure, without much protest, very unsatisfactor 
conditions of labor. And this docility, again, is 
partly due to the habit of regarding industrial 
work as merely a temporary condition. 

While it is practically impossible to measure 
the share of these various influences in determin- 
ing the well-nigh universal inferiority of women’s 
remuneration, one fact may be noted 
which seems to indicate that the ex- 
pectation of marriage is one of the 
most powerful. This is the fact that 
in occupations not habitually given 
up on marriage the remuneration of women ap- 
proximates far more nearly to that of men. In 
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the artistic and literary professions, indeed, pay- 
ment varies not with the sex but with the indi- 
vidual. The same thing is true of the Lanca- 
shire cotton-weavers, who habitually continue to 
work after marriage. The Amalgamated Weav- 
ers’ Association is a strong trade-union of men 
and women (about 80,000 women out of a total of 
about 120,000 members) and all the members are 
paid at the same piece-work rate. 

Very different (bate the position of the highly 
skilled and well-organized women of Lancashire 
is that of the young unorganized workers in such 
a district as the East End of London. Young 
workers in the lowest departments of factory 
work are paid, not infrequently, as little as 5s. a 
week—a wage upon which it is entirely impossi- 
ble for them to maintain themselves independ- 
ently at any civilized level. The average wage of 
factory girls from fifteen to eighteen years old, in 
what are called the ‘‘unskilled”’ trades, appears 
to range from about 7s. to about tos. per week. 
Workers over twenty years of age will generally 
earn rather more; but the woman in such trades 
who, not being a forewoman, receives as much as 
41 per week is exceptional. 

The payment of dressmakers seems somewhat 
higher; a ‘‘full-hand,” in London, would receive 
14s. and upward. 

Female shop assistants (and also male shop 
assistants) generally ‘‘live in’’; i. e., they are 
boarded and lodged on the premises of their em- 
ployer. Their salaries and their hours, by which, 
of course, their salaries must be measured, vary 
greatly according to the character and standing 
of the shop in which they are engaged: £20, £25, 
or £30 per annum are very ordinary rates. To 
this nominal salary there will in many cases be 
additions, commissions on sales—especially of 
certain specified goods—being not uncommon. 
On the other hand, fines are frequently inflicted 
for every breach of an extensive code of rules; 
and in a good many houses the diet is so Spartan 
that the ‘‘young people’’ are often obliged to 
make additions to it at their own expense. In 
this calling the difference between the remunera- 
tion of men and of women is far less than in 
many others. 

Among clerks, whose work appears to have no 
clear dividing line of sex, this difference is perhaps 
at its greatest. Instances are not infrequent of 
responsible posts being offered to thoroughly 
competent young women at the rate of 12s. to 
14s. per week. In one such case the young woman 
was to be bookkeeper and cashier to a well-known 
and wealthy firm and many thousands of pounds 
would have passed through her hands in the year. 
Fourteen shillings per week was the payment al- 
lotted. No man would have been asked to under- 
take the work at less than 30s.a week. The reason 
of this great divergence is not pe easy to fix; it 
seems probable, however, that clerkships and situ- 
ations in restaurants, etc. (where also the attend- 
ants do not “‘live in’’), attract a great number of 
girls living at home and partly maintained by 
relatives, that these girls, very oe, are con- 
tent to accept what is called a ‘‘pocket-money 
wage,’’ and that the competition of these para- 
sitic workers determines a very low average of 
pay all round. : 

Domestic servants are relatively well paid, 
especially in London, where a general servant or 
a housemaid will receive from £18 to £25 a year, 
besides board and lodging; a parlor-maid, rather 
more; a good children’s nurse, from £20 to £30, 
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A highly trained cook can command from £30 
to £50—a salary higher than that of some resi- 
dent teachers in boarding-schools. Altho do- 
mestic service is reported to occupy in London 
“about one third of the total unmarried women ' 
over fifteen,’’ and altho it is by far the largest 
women’s industry in the United Kingdom, the 
‘demand for competent servants is very much 
greater than the supply; and as the requirements 
in the way of skill grow continually higher, while 
the reluctance of workers to enter the calling does 
not apparently diminish, it seems likely that the 
discrepancy will be maintained and even become 
intensified. Eventually the pressure may prob- 
ably be lightened by improved training on the 
one hand and on the other by a change in the 
methods of employment and an approximation 
of domestic service to the conditions of other in- 
dustries that are found more acceptable to the 
workers, 

Sick nursing, altho it has become a skilled 
calling with elaborate courses of training, with 
examinations and certificates, was, in the ma- 
jority of cases, very ill paid until not very many 
years ago. In this instance the explanation lies 
partly in the idea that nursing the sick was rather 
a work of mercy-than a means of livelihood and 
partly in the presence of middlemen who, while 
charging high fees to the public for the services of 
a trained nurse, paid very small salaries to the 
nurses. These middlemen were sometimes the 
authorities of hospitals who made money by 
hiring out their nurses and sometimes agencies 
admittedly commercial. Some years ago, how- 
ever, nurses began to combine into agencies of 
their own, and this movement has steadily, tho 
not even yet very largely, raised the general 
average of their remuneration. There are 
probably few, if any, trained nurses, nowadays, 
who accept a salary of £25 per annum, with 
board Cea lodging when not “‘at a case.”’ The 
minimum charge for the services of a trained 
nurse in a private house is generally two guineas 
(42 2s.) per week besides board and lodging, so 
that a nurse who has a good connection and deals 
with her clients direct is decidedly better paid 
than any of the workers hitherto mentioned. 

Education presents itself as a calling employing 
men and women in much the same kind of work. 
In the volume of statistics issued by the Board of 
Education in 1906 are to be found 
two tables showing the salaries of 
certificated teachers in public elemen- 
tary schools. Of 13,618 head masters 
the average yearly salary was £160 
gs. 5d.; that of 14,348 assistant masters, £114 8s. 
tod. Of 17,539 head mistresses the average salary 
was £109 135. 2d., and that of 32,428 assistant 
mistresses, £83 115. 3d. 
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Nohead mistress received as much as £350 per annum, and 
only 14 as much as £300; while 164 head masters received over 
4350 (4 of these £500 or over) and 129 received between £300 
and £350. One head master and 16 head mistresses wére paid 
less than £50 a year. Of assistants no woman attained a 
salary of £200 per annum and only 69 women a salary of 
£150 and over; while no less than 285 were paid less than £50 
a year. The men assistants receiving less than £50 num- 
bered only 4; while 17 received upward of £200, one of these 
receiving £400—or £50 a year more than the best paid head 
mistress. It should be said that these figures are two years 
old and that both men and women are probably receiving 
rather more, but the proportionate rates remain much the 


same. 
In the secondary schools under the London 


County Council the lowest salary for a head 
master is £400, and the highest £800; the lowest 
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salary for a head mistress £300 and the highest 
f600. The salaries of assistant masters range 
from £150 to £350 a year; those of assistant mis- 
tresses from £120 to £250. Very similar differ- 
ences prevail throughout all branches of the 
teaching profession. 

In journalism, in the various arts (painting, 
acting, literature, etc.), these discrepancies dis- 
appear. Some branches are extremely unremu- 
nerative but not more unremunerative for women 
than for men. The prizes in journalism, it is 
true, belong to men; no woman has yet succeeded 
in being appointed as editor of a large news- 
paper; but on the other hand the most profitable 
novels published in England at the present day 
are probably those written by two women. It 
appears, therefore, on the whole that the com- 
parative underpayment of women is due prin- 
cipally to the fact that women generally do not 
continue to pursue a definite calling after mar- 
riage. Of course women, like men, are liable, 
under a system of free competition, to be reduced 
to the barest subsistence level; but they are liable 
to this fate not as women but as workers happen- 
ing to possess nothing in the nature of a mon- 
opoly. 

Women also are more exposed than men to the 
competition of the parasitic worker, i. e., that of 
the partly supported worker who accepts less 
than a subsistence wage. This form of compe- 
tition is often attributed to married women, but 
investigation seems to show that married women 
are particularly stout in resisting reductions. 
Married women, as an experienced employer has 
been heard to remark, know the value of money. 
It is rather young unmarried women who allow 
themselves to be paid at rates upon which they 
could not live, and especially young women of 
what is called in England the lower middle class, 
the daughters of clerks, of tradesmen in a small 
way of business, and of families whose weekly in- 
comes are small but regular and not derived from 
manual labor. Among women teachers there is 
direct evidence that those who have some income 
of their own are firmer in demanding to be well 
paid than those who have no resource but their 
earnings—a paradox perfectly comprehensible 
after all, upon reflection. 

That the Factory Acts have lowered the pay- 
ment of women there is no evidence at all. A 
committee appointed by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science investigated the 
point and came to this conclusion. What evi- 
dence there is points, indeed, rather in the other 
direction—as would naturally be supposed by 
any person who recognizes low wages as a direct 
result of unrestricted competition. 

It appears probable that in trades not pur- 
sued by women after marriage there will always 
remain an average of payment lower than the 
general average payment of men’s labor; but 
there-is no reason in the nature of things why 
the difference should be a very great one; and 
there is very great reason indeed for hoping that 
the next ten years may bring a vast improvement 
in the general industrial training of women—a 
matter greatly neglected hitherto by parents and 
by public authorities. The lifting of the greatest 
possible number of women out of the unskilled 
and into the skilled class of workers is one of the 
best methods of diminishing the terribly severe 
competition that keeps so many working women 
in Great Britain on the brink of starvation. 

CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
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WOMAN’S ECONOMIC POSITION IN THE 
UNITED STATES: Woman’s work has changed 
with economic changes. Previous to the intro- 
duction of machine industry, woman played per- 
haps a more important part in economic pro- 
duction than to-day, but was not a wage-worker. 
Industry was carried on largely in the home, each 
family being largely self-sustaining, doing its own 
spinning, weaving, brewing, cheese and butter 
making. Woman played naturally a large part 
in this life, but as wife or daughter or as household 
maid, not as a wage-worker in the modern sense. 

With the development of the factory system, 
however, this was changed. Production was 
taken from the home, and woman in the home 
was left to do only domestic work, to become 
the domestic drudge. To an extent, however, 
she followed industry into the factory. The 
textile factories of England were full of women 
brought in from the rural districts, 
or with children sometimes brought 
from the almshouses. They worked 
cheaper than men and replaced men. 
Their pay was the cheapest, their 
surroundings the worst, the moral tone the lowest. 
This created such a prejudice against factories 
that when later factories were developed in New 
England, from 1815-30, women could only be in- 
duced to work in them by offer of higher pay. 
Partly for this reason, therefore, and in part be- 
cause popular education was very much farther 
advanced in America than in industrial England, 
factory life in the U. S. started on a higher level 
than in England. Girls from American homes in 
factory towns and the surrounding villages 
worked in the factories and maintained, as shown 
by The Lowell Offering, a high level of character. 
There was little opening, too, for women in other 
lines. Harriet Martineau, in 1840, found in 
America only seven employments open to women 
—teaching, needlework, keeping boarders, work- 
ing in cotton-mills, in bookbinderies, type-set- 
ting, and household service. . 

But this gradually changed. The successes of 
American life developed a growing number of 
families whose daughters did not need to work 
for a living, and factory work became despised. 
Irish and other European and, later, French Cana- 
dian families came in to do factory work. On 
the other hand, growing ideals of woman’s rights 
and woman’s independence opened other spheres 
for women—the store, the office, the studio, and, 
later, the professions. Woman’s admission to 
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professional life was contingent upon heft admis- 
sion to institutions of higher education. In no 
respect has the century seen greater changes than 
inthis. Inthe U.S. in 1803, of forty-eight acade- 
mies or higher schools fitting for college in Massa- 
chusetts, only three were for girls, tho a few others 
admitted both girls and boys. The first female 
seminary was opened by the Moravians at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., in 1749. The first female seminary to 
approach college rank was Mount Holyoke, opened 
at South Hadley, Mass., by Mary Lyon in 1836. 
Vassar College, the next, dates from 1865. In 
this movement the West led the East. Oberlin 
College was founded in 1833, open to both men 
and women. Harvard Annex, affiliated to Har- 
vard University, was not opened till 1879. 

This higher education led to professional life, 
tho in a few instances women entered profes- 
sional careers in the U. S. at earlier dates. Mrs. 
Margaret Draper was connected with 
the Massachusetts Gazette and News 
Letter during the Revolutionary War. 
The first daily newspaper in the 
world is said to have been established 
and edited in London, Eng., by a woman, The 
Daily Courant, by Elizabeth Malet. In1841 Mrs. 
Lydia Maria Child edited the Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard, 

In medicine the pioneer names are Harriet K. 
Hunt, of Boston, who from 1822-72 practised 
medicine without a diploma, and, above all, Eliz- 
abeth Blackwell (q. v.), who, after a long struggle, 
received a diploma at Geneva, N. Y., in 1849. 
Mr. Gregory, of Boston, opened a so-called school 
of medicine for women in 1848, but the first ade- 
quate woman’s medical institution was Miss 
Blackwell’s New York Infirmary, chartered in 
1854. Women from earliest times had been mid- 
wives and nurses; but the New England Hospital 
first announced the training of nurses in 1863. 
By 1886 there were twenty-nine training schools 
for nurses. 

In law Mistress Brut seems to have practised 
in Baltimore in 1647. After her the first woman 
lawyer in the U. S. was Arabella A. Mansfield, of 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, who was admitted to the 
bar in 1864. By 1879, women were allowed to 
plead before the Supreme Court of the U.S. 

In the ministry, after the preaching of Anne 
Hutchinson, in Boston, in 1634, of Lucretia Mott 
(q. v.) among the Friends, and Anne Lee among 
the Shakers in 1770, no women seemed to have 
preached till recent years, tho among the Primi- 
tive Methodists and similar bodies women always 
exhorted. Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
seems to have been the first woman ordained in 
the U.S. (in 1852, in the Congregational Church). 
(For statistics of women’s occupations, see article 
OcCUPATIONS.) 

Such is, in brief, the general survey of woman’s 
industrial professional position during the nine- 
teenth century. Perhaps woman’s more indus- 
trial advance during the century has not been in 
the professions, but in commerce, as saleswomen, 
clubs, typewriters, etc. Here the change has 
been almost revolutionary. We come now to 
consider her industrial position. 

For the U. S., Mr. Carroll D. Wright has sum- 
marized the facts as to woman’s work and wages 
in chap. xvi. of his ‘‘Industrial Evolution in the 
koe 

In 1850 there were 225,298 female and 741,671 
male employees in manufacturing industries in 
the U. S.—i, e., women furnished 23.30 per cent. 
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In 1890 there were 757,065 females, which was 
only 17.21 per cent of the employees. Thus, in 
manufacturing, women play a relatively less im- 
portant part than formerly—a larger proportion 
of their work doubtless being done by machinery. 
On the other hand, the number of occupations 
open to women has largely increased; and, taking 
all bread-earning occupations, the proportion of 
women to men is steadily gaining. 

Mr. Wright argues in the above-mentioned 
chapter that women are not replacing men, but 
that men are being freed for other 
occupations, and that women are 
in part replacing the children to- 
day employed to a smaller extent 
in manufactories than formerly, 
their employment being prevented by factory 
laws. This view, however, is not held by all. 
Mr. Wright says that in 1870 114,628 children of 
both sexes were employed in manufacturing in- 
dustries, and formed 5.58 per cent of all em- 
ployees, while in 1890 there were only 120,885 
children, or only 2.57 per cent of the total num- 
ber. But even on this showing, the actual if not 
the relative number of children had increased, so 
that women can scarcely be said to have replaced 
children, while under article CH1Lp Lasor will be 
found very serious evidence to show that the 
census estimate of the number of children em- 
ployed is very considerably too low. In some 
states and in some industries child labor has been 
limited by legislation ; but it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful if this is true of all portions of the country 
and all manufacturing industries. It must be 
remembered, too, that Mr. Wright’s statement is 
only of the manufacturing industries. Taking 
the ‘great number of children now employed in 
stores, or who sell papers, run errands, etc., in 
the cities, child labor in the U. S. has probably 
not been lessened and women can by no means 
be said to have replaced children. Mr. Wright 
further argues that they have not displaced men, 
because by the census reports a larger proportion 
of the male population is reported as having occu- 
pations in 1890 than in 1870. But having an oc- 
cupation is by no means synonymous, unfortu- 
nately, with having work at one’s occupation, 
which point the census fails to touch. The grow- 
ing problem of unemployment (q. v.), therefore, 
leaves us still to ask if women working at cheaper 
wages have not replaced men working at higher 
wages. 

Women’s present economic situation in the 
U.S. is very hard to epitomize. In general their 
entry in growing numbers, in all branches of in- 
dustry, especially the commercial (as saleswomen, 
cash girls, type-writers, etc.), is among the signs 
of the times. (For details, see OCCUPATIONS, 
p. 843.) In professional life, as saleswomen, 
secretaries, department heads, and even type- 
writers and stenographers, some (tho relatively 
few) earn comparatively high wages. Wages for 
skilled stenographers are not unfrequently from 
$15 to $25. But the vast majority of women 
earn scarcely one third of this ($5-$8). Details 
of wages of women will in many manufacturing 
industries be found under Waces. (For the low- 
est paid work, see SwEATING SysTEM.) The fol- 
lowing table gives the condition in a prosperous 
state: 

Women’s WAGES IN 1900 IN EIGHTY-SEVEN INDUSTRIES 
IN ASSACHUSETTS 


17 percent of the grown women and 4 per cent of the grown 
men received under $5 a week, 
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16 per cent of the grown women and 4 per cent of the grown 
men received $5 to $6 a week. 

20 per cent of the grown women and 7 per cent of the grown 
men received $6 to $7 a week. 

15 per cent of the grown women and io per cent of the 
grown men received $7 to $8 a week. 

12 per cent of the grown women and 14 per cent of the 
grown men received $8 to $9 a week. 

9 per cent of the grown women and 16 per cent of the grown 
men received $9 to $10 a week. 

7 per cent of the grown women and 18 per cent of the grown 
men received $10 to $12 a week. 

3 per cent of the grown women and 14 per cent of the grown 
men received $12 to $15 a week. 

I per cent of the grown women and 4 per cent of the grown 
men received $15 to $20 a week. 


According to an Ohio report for 1901, 6,920 women in the 
three largest cities earned $4.83 a week, worked 574 hours, 
paid $2.44 for board and lodging, and saved 14 cents, 1,606 
people depending on them for support. Quoted in ‘‘Getting 
a Living,”’ p. 480. 


In New York City 130,000 women work in 
39,000 factories, young girls among them working 
twelve or fourteen hours per day. 


WOMAN’S MOVEMENT, THE, IN EUROPE: 
The movement for the improvement of woman’s 
legal, industrial, and social condition in Europe is 
somewhat more recent than that in the United 
States and Great Britain. It began in 1865-66 
with the formation of the so-called Lette-Verein, 
a society of women modeled after the ‘‘ National 
Association for Social Science’’ of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and was named after its founder and first 
president, Wilhelm A. Lette. This society gave 
the impetus to a review of all the various rela- 
tions of women in the social body. 


INDUSTRIAL 


The most pressing need was industrial, and the 
first woman’s societies had purely practical ends 
in view. As woman came to compete with man, 
she found that she was not sufficiently equipped 
from an educational and technical point of view. 
After education had been provided for her, she 
found that she was still handicapped owing to 
certain legal obstacles. The woman’s movement 
had to pass through these three stages: indus- 
trial, educational, and legal. The struggle for 
industrial woman emancipation cannot be given 
here; only recent facts. 

Agricultural and house industries have always 
been open to women; the latter are, indeed, the 
special field where they can assist their husbands 
or make provision for their children without 
neglecting their family duties too much. But 
the necessity of providing for them- 
selves drove at first single women 
and later married ones into the 
factories and professions. The rapid 
increase in Germany of women wage-earners may 
be seen from the fact that from 1882 to 1895 
it rose from 3,959,995 to 4,853,880; that 1s, 
893,885, or 22.6 per cent. The percentage of 
women among all wage-earners was 25.7 in 1895. 
Most of them were employed in agriculture and 
allied occupations, 2,745,840; clothing, 713,021; 
textile industries, 427,961; commerce, 299,829; 
hotels, inns, and restaurants, 261,450; foodstuffs, 
140,333; OF 94.5 per centinall. Insurance, with 
569, had the smallest number. Many women 
were independent in their occupations, 1,069,007; 
of these 698,168 had their own establishments 
with a number of employees. The independent 
women were mostly actresses, teachers, deacon- 
esses, sisters of various orders, midwives, super- 
visors in asylums, matrons, nurses, etc. The 
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women wage-earners under sixteen years num- 
bered 10,728; those over sixteen years, 4,843,152. 
Of the latter, 2,861,148, or 59.1 per cent, were 
single or divorced; 935,623, or 19.3 per cent, wid- 
owed; 1,046,381, or 21.6 per cent, married. The 
percentage of single women was largest among 
domestic servants, 95.5. 

In 1899 women were employed in factories in 
Germany as follows: under 14 years, 2,911; 14-16 
years, 98,664; 16-21 years, 297,387; Over 21 
years, 501,021. Textile industries gave employ- 
ment to 393,739 of these total numbers. 

Practically all occupations are now open to 
women in Germany, except the higher civil pro- 
fessions. Germany had in all 66,138 women 
teachersin 1895, against 151,825 men. The figures 
in 1882 were: women, 48,000; men, 128,000. 
Prussia had (1891) only 8,500 women teachers, or 
11.9 per cent of the total teaching force in the 
elementary schools; these were, moreover, mostly 
sisters of Roman Catholic orders. Ofall the teach- 
ers in elementary and middle schools there were 
67,600 men, and 13,250 women, or 16.4 per cent— 
mostly in girls’ schools. To this number must be 
added 7,000 male and 1,100 female supplemen- 
tary teachers, e. g., gymnastics, cooking, etc. 
Women have, of course, charge of the depart- 
ments of sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc. 
There were 39,500 of these teachers in Prussia. 
All Germany had (1895) 2,409 women in the rail- 
road service, 498 in the postal and 7,628 in the 
telegraph service. Fifty women practised medi- 
cine in 1907, and one pharmacy. 

Germany had, in addition to these regular wage- 
earners, 1,746,326 women who either give part of 
their time all the year round to work for wages, or 
worked at certain seasons only; 80 per cent of 
these women were found in agriculture in 1895. 
In 1907 Germany had 1,119,692 women workers 
in manufacturing establishments supervised by 
the State. 

Austria had 4,304,581 women wage-earners in 
1890, 50.8 per cent of whom were engaged in agri- 
cultural and allied occupations; 725,037 were em- 
Paves in industries, trades, hotels 
and inns, supplying of foodstuffs, 
domestic service, mining, etc. About 
20 per cent of the teachers in primary 
and grammar schools were women, 
chiefly sisters of Roman Catholic orders, and en- 
gaged principally in convent schools. The total 
number of women teachers in all schools was 
(1890) 22,988, against 53,895 men; in 1880: 
women, 15,000; men, 41,000. 

France had (1891) 1,840,885 women wage- 
earners employed in agriculture and allied occu- 
pations; 1,427,322 were, moreover, engaged in 
various industries, trades, mining, etc.; and 571,- 
ooo in commerce. Paris has now a number of 
women coachmen. Inthe teaching profession the 
percentage of women is much larger than in Ger- 
many or Austria. In 1886 the women teachers 
numbered 67,000, as against 86,000 men; in 1891 
the figures were 81,978 and 87,559, respectively. 
The women teachers were mostly in convent 
schools. This condition has changed greatly 
since 1905, when the latter were supprest, but 
data are not obtainable. - 

Italy had in 1891 about 3,100,000 women en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits; 1,993,567 in va- 
rious industries, hotels, inns, domestic service, 
etc., in 1881. Of the latter number 1,196,743 
were employed in textile industries, which seem 
to be monopolized by women, since their number 
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exceeds that of the men 8 to 9 times. In the 
teaching profession women exceed men in num- 
bers, 46,887, against 32,908; or nearly 60 per cent 
of the total. 

In Japan the number of women clerks has in- 
creased 800 per cent in 10 years. 

Switzerland had-in 1888 about 92,500 women 
employed in agriculture and similar occupations; 
73,011 in factories of various kinds; 59,788 of the 
latter number were over 18 years old. In 1891 
there were 3,108 women teachers, against 6,224 
men in the primary and grammar schools; and 
703 women in kindergartens. In the muddle 
schools there were 192 women, as against 1,178 
men, the former nearly all im girls’ schools; in 
normal schools 70 women, as against 298 men. 
Geneva has a woman dentist since 1907, and a 
woman lawyer. 

The wages of women are from one third to one 
half lower than those of men in all occupations in 
which the sexes compete. The reasons for this 
general condition may be found in the facts that 
woman entered the industrial struggle compara- 
tively late; that she is more defenseless than man 
owing to a smaller ability for organization; and 
finally, that her needs, especially if single, are 
fewer than those of man, particularly if the latter 
is married. . 

The opening of trades and professions to 
women soon created a need and a demand for 
better educational facilities. These were tech- 
nical, professional, and cultural. 

In order to enable women to compete with men, 
particularly in occupations specially suitable to 
them, a number of so-called Frauenarbettschulen 
were established. They are a sort of indus- 
trial schools for women. The branches taught 
are: sewing, dressmaking, knitting, needlework, 
crocheting, etc.; drawing, bookkeeping, corre- 
spondence, and commercial mathematics. The 
school at Reutlingen, Wuirttemberg, is the oldest; 
it was established in 1868. Other similar schools 
soon sprang up; Witirttemberg had 19 in 1890 with 
4,511 pupils; Bavaria, 26 with 2,252; Saxony, 11 
with 1,081; Baden, 16 with 1,110. Prussia and 
the other German states have not been slow in 
adopting this system. France, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland 
—have numerous schools along these lines with 
the same curricula in the main. For nurses, 
deaconesses, teachers, and other vocations ex- 
cellent technical schools have been established. 
The demand for special instruction, for instance, 
in nursing and allied branches, may be inferred 
from the fact that in 1895 Germany had 66,246 
women who were engaged in vocations pertaining 
to hygiene, medicine, and nursing; Austria in 
1890 had 14,662; Italy in 1881 had 15,204; 
France in 1891 had 17,737. 


PROFESSIONAL 


The medical profession is open to women in 
nearly all countries of Europe, but thus far the 
number of women physicians is small on the Con- 
tinent. Russia had the largest number, 550 in 
1887, as against 18,009 men. The profession of 
law is closed to them, except in a few countries. 

Switzerland was the first country to do this in 
1867 at Zurich. The women who availed them- 
selves of this opportunity were, however, mostly 
foreigners, chiefly Russians. Gradually all the 
other Swiss universities followed the example of 
Zurich. In 1898-99 there were in all 937 women 
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at Swiss universities; 555 were matriculated, 
among whom 473 foreigners, and 382 auditors. 
According to studies they were divided as follows: 
medicine, 355; philosophical branches, 93; law, 7. 

The university of Bern promoted Miss Fumarkin, 
Ph.D., Privat-Docent, to a professorship in 1907. 

France: Paris opened its university to women 
in 1868; at first as auditors, later as regular stu- 
dents—principally in medical courses, but now in 
some others, e. g., art and literature. French 
universities had 871 women in 1898; 66 per cent 
of these were Frenchwomen. In 1907 France had 
2,500 women students in her universities: 124 in 
law; 796 in medicine; 1,105in philosophy. Mrs. 
Curie was appointed Docent at the Sorbonne. 

Other countries soon followed: Sweden and 
Finland in 1870; Denmark, 1875; Italy, 1876; 
Belgium, 1880; Norway, 1884; Spain and Ru- 
mania, 1888; Greece, 1890; Hungary, 1895; 
Austria, 1896, as auditors, 1900 as matriculated 
students in medicine and pharmacy. The at- 
tendance has, however, been small, except in 
Finland. 

Russia and Germany deserve special mention; 
the former, because women were admitted to 
medical lectures in 1876, and has established a 
special medical faculty for women in St. Peters- 
burg in 1897; the latter because women have, as a~ 
rule, no legal status in universities. Baden ad- 
mitted women at Heidelberg in 1891; at first as 
auditors, later for matriculation. Other German 
states followed. But they were admitted as 
auditors only to special courses, chiefly in medi- 
cine; they needed a special permit from the gov- 
ernment, and the permission of the lecturer. In 
1899 the Federal Council issued an order that 
women should be admitted to the practise of 
medicine and pharmacy, and that they should be 
permitted to matriculate in German universities. 
Nevertheless, many lecturers still refuse to admit 
them on the same footing asmen. Coeducation 
is making good progress—in some Real Schulen 
there are 50 per cent girl students—and this must 
eventually react on the conservative attitude of 
the universities. At present the only solution 
seems to be the establishment of special medical 
courses for women as in Russia. In 1go0—1 there 
were 1,029 women at German universities, 13 of 
whom received the doctorate. 

Holland admits women to the courses and prac- 
tise of pharmacy. 

The cultural schools in Europe were needed for 
two reasons: (1) as a preliminary training, and (2) 
as a means to supply information and instruction 
on general lines. The last need arose 
first. In order to meet it a number 
of German cities have established 
M ddchen—Gymnasien; that is, schools 
which combine the academy and 
college. Two of these, those at Berlin and 
Karlsruhe, have adopted the course of the cor- 
responding schools for men and prepare for the 
universities; others follow a somewhat different 
course and give instruction more specially adapted 
to the cultural needs of women. Switzerland 
has coeducation in the gymnasien. Rome has 
established one for women. 

According to the German civil code a woman is 
the equal of man as a private individual. She is 
allowed to own property, give bail, and be guar- 
dian; she may sue and be sued; and has full pa- 
rental power over her legitimate children. She 
may take up nearly all occupations open to men; 
but she cannot be a judge or serve on a jury, or as 
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minister of religion. Practically the same rights 
and disabilities are accorded to her in all coun- 
tries of Europe, except Turkey. In 
most parts of Germany and Austria 


eee of Women have the right of suffrage at 
women communal elections, provided they 


own property and are’ single or wid- 
owed. In Sweden they may vote at 
provincial elections—if single and property- 
owners—and are eligible to offices in the poor re- 
lief departments, and, in Stockholm, to the school 
board. In Norway they may vote at school 
elections; in Finland at communal, municipal, 
and State. In Sweden, Finland, Rumania, and 
some cantons of Switzerland women may prac- 
tise law; also in France since 1900. In nearly all 
countries they are admitted to the study and 
practise of medicine; but are confined to women 
and children in their practise. In Russia women 
physicians have the same chances with men in the 
appointment of positions at State hospitals and 
health departments. The legal disabilities of 
women are gradually removed in all countries on 
the Continent; e. g., they are allowed to organize 
and thus agitate more effectually for improving 
their conditions. 

As a compensation for not having the ballot, 
and in recognition of their peculiar position, 
women are specially protected by the laws in cer- 
tain respects, particularly when they are wage- 
earners. The federal laws of Germany of 1891 
prescribe that women shall under no conditions 
work at night in mines; that a day’s work in any 
industry shall not exceed 11 hours, and on 
Saturdays and days preceding holy days, to 
hours; that lunch hours must be 1 hour, and for 
mothers 1 hour and 30 minutes; that for two 
weeks before and four or six weeks after confine- 
ment they must not be employed; that in dan- 
gerous occupations special regulations shall be 
passed for their protection according to local 
needs. Germany has recently passed special laws 
against the employment of women as waiters in 
inns and certain hotels. 


REFERENCES: Bartsch, Die Rechtsstellung der Frau als Gattin 
und Mutter (1903); Gnauck-Kihne, Die deutsche Frau um 
die Jahrhundertwende (1904); Handbuch fir Frauenbildung 
und Frauenberuf (1904); Turgeon, Le Feminism frangais 
(1902); Fenelon Gibon, Employées et Ouvriéres (1906). 


WOMAN’S POSITION IN HISTORY: In pre- 
historic times and among barbarous tribes, women 
have occasionally been honored more than in 
later periods. The savage queen has sometimes 
been recognized as the superior of the savage 
king. Women in the legendary or heroic period 
or Greek history occupy a distinctly higher place 
than in the classic period. The cause for this is 
undoubtedly that early in the history of man cus- 
toms have not yet hardened into social laws, and 
the position accorded to women depended, there- 
fore, less upon social ideas and more 
upon the character of women. All 
history shows the same. Women of 
beauty or of ability, therefore, can 
secure a comparatively high place. 
Around woman, too, more than around man, de- 
velops the family and the home. (See FAmILy.) 
If society first formed around the mother, force 
was the first law, and woman was usually looked 
upon as aslave, and laterasaslaveoratoy. She 
was early exposed to all those revulsions of feeling 
that follow the gratification, among rude men, of 
the animal passion. Chastity on the part of 
women was at first to large extent a property 
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right. Men demanded it in their property; to far 
less extent was it considered a merit in themselves. 
Monetary customs show how far marriage has its 
basis in property considerations. 

Greece was probably the first country to de- 
velop monogamy, and to place women on an es- 
tablished basis of honor and of love. The parting 
of Hector and Andromache, the 
fidelity of Penelope to Ulysses, the 
love of Alcestis dying for her husband, 
the filial piety of Antigone, the heroic 
death of Polyxena, the resignation of Iphigenia 
to her father, who would sacrifice her life to fulfil 
his vow, the joyous love of Nausicaa, are pictures 
of Grecian womanhood in the early age, which, 
Lecky says, ‘‘Rome and Christendom, chivalry 
and modern civilization, have neither eclipsed 
nor transcended.’ Yet the heroes of that age 
had concubines. Female captives were little 
respected. Woman was always regarded as the 
inferior of man. ; 

Marriage was regarded in civic light as the 
means of producing citizens. Protected some- 
what by the law, the Greek wife was by custom 
fettered exclusively to household circles. 

The Greek hetera, or courtezan, was, on the 
contrary, free to develop mind and body, and be- 
come the intellectual companion of man. States- 
men like Pericles and philosophers like Socrates 
honored the hetera in public and in private. 
Says Lecky (‘‘History of European Morals,”’ vol. 
ii.9 Cha p.evia) is 
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If we can imagine Ninon de 1’Enclos at a time when the 
rank and splendor of Parisian society thronged her drawing- 
rooms, reckoning a Bossuet or a Fénelon among her followers 
—if we can imagine these prelates publicly advising her about 
the duties of her profession, and the means of attaching the 
affections of her lovers, we shall have conceived a relation 
scarcely more strange than that which existed between Socra- 
tes and the courtezan Theodota. 


Courtezans were honored, too, in connection 
with religion. They were the voluptuous priest- 
esses of Aphrodite. The form of Phryne, carved 
in gold, stood in the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
Schools of vice at Miletus, Tenedos, Lesbos, and 
Abydos were connected with the temples. In 
Pompeii a symbol of the male organ of generation 
seems commonly to have been stamped on bread 
as representing the sustainer of life. Nor must 
the sensuality of Greece and Rome be regarded 
as exceptional. (See ProstiTuTION.) Says Lecky 
(idem, chap. v.): 


There has arisen in society a figure which is certainly the 
most mournful and in some respects the most awful upon 
which the eye of the moralist can dwell. That unhappy being 
whose very name is a shame to speak; who counterfeits with 
a cold heart the transports of affection, and submits herself 
as the passive instrument of lust; who is scorned and insulted 
as the vilest of her sex, and doomed for the most part to dis- 
ease and abject wretchedness and an early death, appears in 
every age as the perpetual symbol of the degradation and the 
sinfulness of man. Herself the supe type of vice, she is 
ultimately the efficient guardian of virtue. But for her the 
unchallenged purity of countless happy homes would be pol- 
luted, and not a few who, in the pride of their untempted 
chastity, think of her with an indignant shudder would have 
known the agony of remorse and despair. In that one de- 
graded and ignoble form are concentrated the passions that 
might have filled the world with shame. She remains, while 
creeds and civilizations rise and fall, the eternal priestess of 
humanity, blasted for the sins of the people. 


In Rome, woman, except in the very earliest 
period, was given more legal rights 
than in Greece. Marriage was re- 
garded in law and in social ideals as 
a contract between equals. This in 
the earliest period was overriden, it is true, by the 
terrible powers given to the father of the family (see 
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FaMILy); but this was gradually modified, and 
the Roman and Stoic exaltation of the individual 
was extended to the wife. ‘‘Ubi tu Caius, ego 
Caia,” the Roman wife could say. This concep- 
tion of marriage as a contract between sovereign 
individuals led to easy divorce. The disintegra- 
tion of marriage ties that, set in is well known. 
(See FaMILy.) 

The influence of Christianity on the legal and 
political status of woman has been much discust. 
(See CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM; CHURCH 

AND SOCIAL aoa Viewed from 
« «4 the standpoint of modern ideas, the 
nee? Pauline conception of woman is dis- 
tinctly low. ‘‘Wives, submit your- 
selves unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord, 
for the husband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the Church, and He is the 
Savior of the body. Therefore as the Church is 
subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their 
own husbands in everything’’ (Ephesians, chap. 
v. 22-24). But St. Paul immediately added, 
“Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also 
loved the Church and gave Himself for it.” 
Marriage by the Church fathers, and, to some ex- 
tent, even in the pages of the New Testament, is 
conceived of as best a weakness, a legal conces- 
sion to the flesh. 

Nevertheless, the ideas of the early Church 
must be compared not with our ideas, but with 
those of that day, and the purity of the Christian 
family and the honor paid to woman is as light 
itself compared with the darkness of the impurity 
of the pagan world. 

Says Origen: ‘‘There is not a Christian com- 
munity which has not been exempted from a 
thousand vices and a thousand passions’”’ (Contra 
Celsum). (For the influence of Christianity on 
the Roman legislation in regard to woman, see 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM.) 

Coming to woman’s position in the Middle 
Ages, it appears the result of the blending of 
many influences, the laws of the Roman Empire, 
the ideals of Christianity, the asceti- 
cism of the clergy, the traditions of 
the Germanic tribes, the romanticism 
of chivalry, and the lust of warlike 
men. (See MippLE AGEs; FAMILY; CHURCH AND 
SociAL REFORM; CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL RE- 
FORM.) The Germanic tribes honored woman, 
yet rather, as we have seen above, on the basis of 
savage equality than of legal status. Compared 
with the corruption of Rome, the purity of Ger- 
manic marriage struck Tacitus, and, through him 
and similar writers, has been much emphasized, 
but its purity did not begin to compare with that 
of early Christianity. 

The influence of the Church in the Middle Ages 
was twofold. The influence of monasticism and 
asceticism on the ordinary life of woman was 
almost wholly bad. To conceive of marriage as 
sin was to give it over to sin. The terrible reac- 
tions of asceticism and the corruption developed 
by monasticism (g. v.) are well known. (See 
MippLe Aces.) Nevertheless, the nunneries did 
enable some women to escape the violence of the 
times and develop saintly lives. 

In connection with this was the development 
of Mariolatry. The worship of the Virgin has 
probably more connection with the romantic and 
partly sensuous ideas of medieval chivalry than 
all writers are willing to admit. Yet no one can 
question its influence in part for good. Says 
Lecky: 
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It is also a striking illustration of the qualities which prove 
most attractive in women that one of whom we know nothing 
except her gentleness and her sorrow should have exercised a 
magnetic power upon the world incomparably greater than 
was exercised by the most majestic female patriots of pagan- 
ism. Whatever may be thought of its theological propriety, 
there can be little doubt that the Catholic reverence for the 
Virgin has done much toelevate and purify the ideal of woman 
and to soften the manners of men. 


Whence chivalry came no man wholly knows. 
It had a deep root in sensuality. No one can 
read the romances of the Middle Ages, the poetry 
of the minnesingers or the troubadours, without 
realizing this. Men cannot pay certain forms of 
respect to women without giving them, in their 
very adulation, the grossest insult. To praise a 
woman’s weakness is to acknowledge it, and to 
show that one’s ideal of womanhood is weak. To 
worship physical love is to confess to a low type 
of loving. The connection between chivalry and 
licentiousness is close. Nevertheless there was 
another root. Woman in the Middle Ages stood 
for the softening of war and violence and strife. 
When the knight knelt before his lady, he rose to 
a nobler manhood, and chivalry honored the 
source of the higher life. 

The effect of the Protestant Reformation on 
the social status of woman was undoubtedly 
good, tho not an unmixed good. Its greatest 
effect in this respect was to con- 
demn celibacy, the false praise of 
virginity, and the condemnation of 
marriage. Second only to this was 
its effect in freeing woman from 
subjection to the confessor and the priest. The 
sanctity of married life, the inviolability of the 
home, are almost distinctively Protestant con- 
ceptions. Undoubtedly, with these enormous 
strides forward, certainevils came in. The tend- 
ency to secularize the marriage relation has to 
some extent tended also to commercialize it and 
to increase divorce. (See Divorce.) However, 
of this secularizing and liberalizing tendency has 
come the modern movement toward woman’s 
rights. It has, however, only developed in our 
owncentury. Milton, in his day, makes Eve say 
to Adam (‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ Book iv.): 

God is the law, thou mine; 


To know no more is woman’s happiest knowledge and her 
praise. & 


Prot- 
estantism 


Even Rousseau says: 


Women are specially made to please men... all their 
education should be relative to men. To please them, be 
useful to them, to make themselves loved and honored by 
them, to bring them up when young, to take care of them 
when grown up, to counsel, to console them, to make their 
lives agreeable and pleasant—these in all ages have been 
the duties of women, and it is for these duties that they 
should be educated from infancy. . . . Being incapable of 
judging for themselves (as to religion) they ought to accept 
the decision of their fathers and their husbands like that of 
the Church (‘‘Emile,” ch. v.). 


In 1797 Charles Fox said in a speech: 


It has never been suggested in all the theories and projects 
of the most absurd speculation, that it would be advisable to 
expend the elective suffrage to the female sex. 


This brings us, however, to modern times. See 


various articles. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE: We present first a 
general statement of the position of woman's suf- 
frage in the world. 


I. Present STATUS 


In the United States women possess suffrage 
upon equal terms with men at all elections in four 
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states: in Wyoming, established in 1869; in Colo- 
rado, 1893; in Utah, 1895; and in Idaho, 1896. 

In Kansas women possess school suffrage, es- 
tablished in 1861, and municipal suffrage, 1887. 

In nineteen additional states women possess 
school suffrage: in Michigan and Minnesota, es- 
tablished in 1875; in New Hampshire and Oregon, 
1878; in Massachusetts, 1879; in New York and 
Vermont, 1880; in Nebraska, 1883; in Wisconsin, 
1885; in Washington, 1886; in Arizona, Montana, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
1887; in Illinois, 1891; in Connecticut, 1893; in 
Ohio, 1894; in Oklahoma, 1904. 

Two additional states permit women to vote 
upon the issuance of municipal bonds: Montana, 
established in 1887; Iowa, 1894. 

Louisiana gave all women taxpayers the suf- 
frage upon all questions of public expenditure in 


1808. 

Bither full or fractional suffrage for women 
exists in twenty-six states. 

There are in Australia three distinct classes of 
suffrage: municipal, parliamentary, and federal. 
Women were given municipal suf- 
frage in New South Wales in 1867; in 
Victoria, 1869; in West Australia, 
1871;in New Zealand, 1877; in South 
Australia, 1880; in Tasmania, 1884. 

Parliamentary suffrage was extended to 
women of New Zealand in 1893; in South Aus- 
tralia,r895; in West Australia, 1900; in New 
South Wales, 1902;in Tasmania, 1903; in Queens- 
land, 1905. 

In 1902 the first Federal Parliament extended 
the federal suffrage to all women in Australia 
upon the same terms asmen. All women in Aus- 
tralia, therefore, upon the same terms as men, 
enjoy full municipal and federal suffrage, and the 
women of West Australia, South Australia, and 
New South Wales possess all forms of suffrage. 
The women of Victoria do not possess the parlia- 
mentary suffrage. New Zealand is not federated, 
and hence there is no federal suffrage there; 
women and men vote upon equal terms in all 
elections. 

In the Isle of Man and Pitcairn Island women 
have full suffrage. In England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales women vote for all elective 
officers, except members of Parliament. In 
1898 women engaged in commerce in France were 
given the right to vote for judges of the tribunals 
of commerce. In Sweden women vote for all 
elective officers, except representatives in Parlia- 
ment; also, indirectly, for members of the House 
of Lords. In Norway all women, married or 
single, who receive a very small income, or whose 
husbands possess an income of the same amount, 
vote for all officers, including members of Parlia- 
ment. In Russia women householders vote for 
all elective officers and on all local matters for 
which men are permitted to vote; in Finland, for 
all elective officers, and nineteen women now 
occupy seats in Parliament. Property-holding 
women in. Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein, and 
Brunswick may vote by proxy at local elections, 
and for members of provisional diets. Women 
who are land proprietors may vote in Bohemia by 
proxy for members of the Imperial Parliament 
and the local diet. In Saxony women vote on 
the same terms as men; married women by proxy, 
a single woman directly. Women have municipal 
suffrage in Moravia by proxy. In Austria-Hun- 
gary they vote by proxy for elective officers. In 
Croatia and Dalmatia women vote at local elec- 
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tions in person. In Italy widows with property 
vote by proxy for members of Parliament. In 
Prussia women vote by proxy at elections and 
for members of provincial diets, and in Luxem- 
bourg for municipal officers and members of the 
legislature also. In Switzerland women real- 
estate owners have local suffrage in the canton of 
Bern. In Rumania women taxpayers have mu- 
nicipal suffrage by proxy. 


CARRIE C,. CatTT, 
President of the Internationa 
Woman's Suffrage Alliance. 


(For United States and Great Britain, see spe- 
cial articles.) 

In general the salient facts of the movement 
are set forth in The North American Review for 
September by Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, who is 
widely known as a historian and advocate of the 
cause. The storm center of the movement at the 
present moment, says Mrs. Harper, is Great 
Britain; its most conspicuous triumph has been 
in Finland, where nineteen women have seats in 
the National Parliament; and in the U. S. the con- 
ditions it has to overcome ‘‘are harder and more 
complicated than in any other country.’’ The 
two most important events marking this question 
as a world movement, we are told, were the meet- 
ings of the International Council of Women in 
1904 and the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance in Copenhagen in 1906. The International 
Council of Women, which ‘‘comprizes seven or 
eight millions of the leading women in the various 
countries,’’ has declared for strenuous efforts ‘‘to 
enable women to obtain the power of voting in 
all countries where a representative government 
exists.’’ In fourteen countries the movement is 
organized and aggressive, and an international 
paper has been established for purposes of en- 
couragement and propaganda. In New Zealand 
women have had the full franchise on exactly the 
same terms as men since 1893. In Australia since 
1901 they have had the full federal suffrage and 
the right to sit in the National Parliament. Turn- 
ing to Europe, Mrs. Harper points to the curious 
anomaly that in its two republics—France and 
Switzerland—‘‘the cause of woman suffrage is 
more backward than in almost any of the other 
countries.’’ In France, however, the ‘‘Catholics 
who have always stood inflexibly against giving 
political rights to women, are now saying that, if 
women had possest a vote, they would not have 
shown the indifference to the interests of the 
Church that men have, and Parliament would not 
have been able to bring about the separation of 
Church and State.’ Inthe Netherlands the move- 
ment ‘‘is well organized and advanced,” and in 
Denmark it was greatly stimulated by the con- 
vention of the International Suffrage Alliance in 
Copenhagen a year ago. But in actual results 
Denmark ‘“‘is far behind the other Scandinavian 
countries, behind even its own colony of Ice- 
land.”” In Germany a leading Catholic-paper has 
recently declared that the laws of the Church do 
not forbid the enfranchisement of women, and 
that social and economic development make it 
desirable, and the strong Socialist party in that 
country has formally espoused the cause. In 
Russia ‘‘the desire for a voice in the government 
is strong among all classes of women, but espe- 
cially among the peasants.” 

The headquarters of the National American 
Woman’s Suffrage Association is Warren, Ohio. 
See page 806. 
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II. ARGUMENTS For anp AGAINST WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 


(a) ARGUMENTS AGAINST IT 


The arguments for woman suffrage are based 
partly upon the asserted natural rights of woman, 
partly upon the need of woman’s influence in poli- 
tics both to protect her own sex and to purify 
the increasingly important realm of political 
action; thirdly, upon the good results of woman 
suffrage where already tried. Upon the first 

oint, me a leaflet published by the American 
oman Suffrage Association: 


The basic argument for woman suffrage is that women have 
as clear a title to the ballot as men have. It is urged that 
women are governed, but without their consent. From the 
Declaration of Independence is quoted: ‘Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.”’ In the 
support of the claim that the suffrage is a right of both sexes 
alike, the late George William Curtis said, in an address before 
the New York State Constitutional Convention of 1867: 

“The rights which they [the fathers of the republic] declared 
to be inalienable are what are usually called natural as distin- 
guished from political rights, but they are not limited by sex. 
A woman has the same right to her life, liberty, and property 
that a man has, and she has consequently the same right to 
an equality of protection that he has; and this, as I under- 
stand it, is what is meant by the phrase, ‘the right of suf- 
frage.’ If I havea natural right to my life and liberty, I have 
the same right to everything that protects that life and liberty 
which any other man enjoys. I ask the same for every 
woman in this state. 

“‘Our fathers answered the question of the best and surest 
protection of natural right by their famous phrase, ‘the con- 
sent of the governed.’ That is to say, since every man is 
born with equal rights, he is entitled to an equal protection of 
them with all other men; and, since government is that pro- 
tection, right reason and experience alike demand that every 
person shall have a voice in the government upon perfectly 
equal and practical terms—that is, upon terms which are not 
necessarily insurmountable by any part of the people. 

“|. . I deny that the people of the State of New York 
can rightfully—that is, according to right reason and the prin- 
ciples of this government derived from it—permanently ex- 
clude any class of persons or any person whatever from a 
voice in the government, unless it can be clearly established 
that their participation in political power would be dangerous 
to the state.” 


Upon the second point, the need for woman 
suffrage, it is claimed that women cannot be ade- 
quately protected while men alone make the laws, 
and the denial of the franchise to women is de- 
nounced as a stigma degrading her to the same 
category with idiots, lunatics, and criminals. It 
is urged that woman’s mind would be broadened 
and elevated by a study of public questions, and, 
further, that voting is the quietest, easiest, most 
dignified, and least conspicuous way of influencing 
public affairs. It is asserted that women need 
the ballot to protect their business interests and 
to acquire social and personal rights that are now 
denied them. It is claimed that woman suffrage 
would increase the strength of the home element 
in politics, secure the election of better men to 
office, and introduce higher moral standards into 
government. 

(For evidence of the need of woman to protect 
her sex in legislation, see section 2 of this article, 
on ‘‘Woman’s Present Legal Status.’’ See also 
article AGE OF CONSENT.) 

Concerning the results of woman suffrage, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, editor of the Woman’s 
Journal of Boston, writes the Voice of Nov. 9, 
1893, as follows: 

“In England Mr. Gladstone is on record as saying the 
women have exercised municipal suffrage ‘without detriment 
and with great advantage.’ Lady Randolph Churchill and 
the band of highly conservative Englishwomen who pub- 
lished a ‘remonstrance’ against granting |r rene oc suf- 
frage to women, a few years ago, were careful to say that they 
had no objection to municipal suffrage, and even thought its 
igre had exerted a beneficial effect on the character 
ot women, 
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“‘In the states where women have school suffrage only, the 
vote of women has generally been small, as the vote of men 
is always small wherever the school committee are chosen at 
a separate election; but the women who have voted have 
been almost without exception of the intelligent and respect- 
able class. 

“The statement has been widely circulated that the vote 
for the Boston women for the school board is falling off. At 
the last school election in Boston 4,000 more women voted 
than at the previous election; and the women’s vote for the 
past five years has averaged more than six times what it aver- 
aged for the five years previous.”’ 

In Wyoming full suffrage was extended to women by the 
legislature of that territory in 1869. The results proved so 
satisfactory that the law was continued upon the statute- 
book for twenty years. In 1889, the constitutional conven- 
tion elected to frame a constitution for the new state of 
Wyoming, and embodied a woman’s suffrage clause in the 
constitution by a five-sixths vote. The constitution contain- 
ing this woman’s suffrage clause was submitted to the people 
(the people in this case meaning both men and women), 
and was ratified by a very large majority. Wyoming was 
admitted to the union with this clause in its constitution by a 
vote of 132 to 119 in the House of Representatives and a vote 
of twenty-nine to eighteen in the Senate. The House of the 
Wyoming legislature of 1893, just before adjournment, passed 
by a unanimous vote the following concurrent resolution: 
“Be it resolved by the Second Legislature of the State of Wy- 

oming: 

“That the possession and exercise of suffrage by the women 
of Wyoming for the past quarter of a century has wrought no 
harm and has done great good in many ways; that it has 
largely aided in banishing crime, pauperism, and vice from 
this state, and that without any violent and oppressive legis- 
lation; that it has secured peaceful and orderly elections, good 
government, and a remarkable degree of civilization and 
public order; and we point with pride to the facts that after 
nearly twenty-five years of woman suffrage not one county 
in Wyoming has a poorhouse, that our jails are almost empty, 
and crime, except that committed by strangers in the state, 
is almost unknown; and as the result of experience we urge 
every civilized community on earth to enfranchise its women 
without delay. 

“ Resolved, That an authenticated copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the governor of the state to the legislature of 
every state and territory in this country, and to every legis- 
lative body in the world; and that we request the press 
throughout the civilized world to call the attention of their 
readers to these resolutions.”’ 

Every governor of Wyoming for more than twenty years 
hey testified that much good has resulted from woman suf- 

rage. 


More recent experience bears out, according to 
the woman-suffrage believers, these good results. 
The first legislature elected in Colorado after the 
granting of woman suffrage raised the age of con- 
sent from fourteen to eighteen, and gave a mar- 
ried woman an equal voice with her husband in 
regard tochildren. At the last election in Denver 
the women are credited with defeating the saloon 
element. A correspondent of the Congregation- 
alist writes from Sydney, South Australia, under 
date of May 9, 1896, that it is generally conceded 
there that woman suffrage has made parliamen- 
tary elections more orderly. It is true that no- 
where has woman suffrage introduced startling 
changes, but this is neither to be expected nor 
desired. 


OBJECTIONS TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ANSWERED 


The main objections to woman suffrage are 
that (1) women are physically disqualified from 
participation in the actual work of government; 
that they are unfitted for service in the fire and 
police departments and for the work of paving 
and lighting streets, building roads, and other 
forms of public property; (2) home duties would 
prevent woman, even if she were physically able, 
from participating in the administration of law, 
chiefly in such capacities as police officer and 
juror; (3) woman suffrage would divide the hus- 
band and wife and leave the family no longer a 
social unit; (4) women are now virtually repre- 
sented at the polls and in government. 

To the first objection cited above the answer is 
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that what the voter needs is not personal knowl- 
edge of how to build sewers, construct aqueducts, 
run law courts, etc., but sufficient judgment and 
common sense to elect honest men to office to 
attend to these things. Women share in the re- 
sults of these material things of government, and 
if the work has been badly performed, women suf- 
fer quite as much as the men, and therefore are 
entitled to a voice in the choosing of men who 
shall control these matters. 

To the second objection answer is made that a 
woman need not cease to be domestic because she 
is also patriotic and takes an intelligent interest in 
public questions. Such a patriotic woman will be 
a more rational companion for her husband and 
a broader-minded mother for her children. 
Women owe the men of their families mental and 
spiritual companionship. In none of the states is 
the ability to bear arms or serve as juror or police 
officer regarded as a qualification for the suffrage. 
Not all male citizens, but only able-bodied male 
citizens, are subject to police duty. Women at 
home have as much time for voting as busy men, 
and they have more time for thought. 

To the third objection reply is made that in 
matters of opinion and belief the unit must neces- 
sarily be the individual, not the family. The 
family ought to be a unit in affection, but it can- 
not always be a unit in opinion, andit rarely is so. 

There is no country where the franchise is given 
to every head of a family and to no one else. No 
matter how many men over twenty-one years of 
age there may be in a household, each of them has 
a vote to represent his opinion. With the family 
as the suffrage unit, a widower who had lost his 
wife and children would be debarred from voting, 
because he is no longer the head of a family. 

To the fifth objection, that women are repre- 
sented already, the reply is, men cannot repre- 
sent women, because they are unlike women. 
Women as a class have tasks, interests, and occu- 
pations which they alone can adequately repre- 
sent. Men specially represent material interests; 
women will specially represent the interests of the 
home. The laws relating to the liquor traffic and 
to social purity, and the laws giving the husband 
power of disposing of his wife’s property or chil- 
dren without her consent, and many other laws 
that might be cited, are evidence that the views 
of women are not represented in government. 
James Otis, one of the earliest American orators 
and a contemporary of Patrick Henry, said: ‘‘No 
such phrase as ‘virtual representation’ was ever 
known in law or constitution. It is altogether a 
subtlety and an illusion, wholly unfounded and 
absurd.” 

Other objections are: (1) politics are necessa- 
rily corrupting; (2) women would vote as their 
husbands or fathers do; (3) the best women will 
not vote; (4) most women do not want to vote; 
(5) woman suffrage would only double the vote 
without changing results; (6) woman suffrage 
would diminish respect for women. 

The answers generally made to these objections 
are: (1) ‘‘If politics are necessarily corrupting,’’ 
why not advise good men to quit voting? (2) 
Many women have no husbands and no living 
fathers. If they have and vote as these men do, 
there will be no quarrel; if they vote differently, 
then this objection falls to the ground. (3) 
Women who will not vote are not the best women. 
Women who are really conscientious will not 
shirk their duties when the time comes. (4) 
There is frequently an election toward which a 
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majority of the voters may be said to be indiffer- 
ent. It has been shown by statistics that, except 
in years of presidential election, a majority of men 
in Massachusetts do not vote. (5) But the 
quality of the voters changes the quality of poli- 
tics. A political party of men and women will 
not be the same asa party of menalone. (6) Vo- 
ting is power. Power always commands respect. 
Women armed with the ballot will be stronger 
and more respected than ever before. 


THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


The arguments against woman suffrage are 
as varied as those claimed forit. The main argu- 
ment is that influence and power, even political 
influence and power, are and ought to be of more 
kinds than one. Voting is not the only means of 
political and social power. Quiet home influences 
are greater powers, even in politics, and in this 
realm woman is supreme. , Men rule the outer 
world, women the inner. To drag women into 
the public arena is to weaken her influence at 
home and to violate that law of sex which nature 
has made, not man. 

That women do not need to vote in order to 
secure proper legislation can be seen by the fact 
that, without the ballot, laws almost revolution- 
ary have been enacted in favor of women in al- 
most all countries within the last few years. In 
England and in many American states women 
are legally protected as much as men. Some in- 
justices doubtless remain, but these are balanced 
by instances where women are more protected 
than men. Says Dr. Goldwin Smith, in “Essays 
on Questions of the Day’”’: 

The law regarding the property of married women has been 
so far reformed in the interests of the wife that, instead of 
being unduly favorable to the husband, it seems rather in- 
spired by mistrust of him. The practise is still more so. It 
has become the custom to tie up a woman’s property on mar- 
riage so that she shall not be able, even if she is so inclined, to 
make provision for her husband, in case he survives her, in 
old age, and save him from the necessity of receiving alms 
from his own children. .. . 

That the administration of the law has been unfavorable to 


women few will contend. In jury cases, at least, the difficulty 
is not for women to get justice against men, but for men to get 


justice against women, 


Says Francis M. Scott, of New York: 


The law of this state not only does not discriminate against 
woman in any respect, save that of voting, but actually af- 
fords to her many special privileges and immunities not en- 
joyed by men. 


Undoubtedly laws could be improved for both 
men and women; but all cannot be done in a day, 
and the fact, which no one can deny, that enor- 
mous progress has recently been made in the legal 
status of women without woman suffrage shows 
that it is not necessary to such progress. Nor 
does woman suffrage necessarily bring great im- 
provement. Even its friends do not claim that 
it has accomplished much. Says a tract, ‘‘Wom- 
an Suffrage Tested by its Fruits,” published by 
the Massachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Woman: 

In Wyoming full suffrage was given to women in 1869, and 
has been exercised by them ever since, at first under the terri- 
torial and later under the state form of government, . . . 

Wyoming enjoys the distinction of legalizing gambling. 
Licenses are granted for gambling just as they are for liquor ( 
selling, tho at a higher rate. . . . 4 

There is another section of the Wyoming statutes in which { 
we fail to recognize the gentle and humanizing influence of 
women. It is section 875, and defines ‘‘excusable homicide”’ 
thus: ‘‘ When committed by accident or misfortune in the heat 


of passion upon any sudden or sufficient provocation, or upon 
a sudden combat; provided that no undue advantage is taken, 
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nor any dangerous weapon used, and that the killing is not 
done in a cruel or unusual manner.’’ There may be other 
states which pronounce killing ‘‘excusable’? when done in 
“the heat of passion,”’ provided it is not attended by unusual 
cruelty, but we do not recall them. 


Of Colorado a writer in The Outlook for March 
20, 1897, says wothan suffrage has not purified 
politics; that the laws of the state as regards 
social purity and the rights of married women 
are not yet abreast of some of the Eastern states, 
while Wyoming is far behind Colorado. 

The bad results of women’s entry into the 
public arena are not so easily shown, because 
they consist mainly in the weakening of the home 
life and the quiet influence of women. But tho 
they cannot be shown, they may be, and many 
believe that they are, most marked and most 
threatening. 

Feeling that there is a profound law of nature 
which enthrones woman in the home as men in 
political life, most women do not want the suf- 
frage. Says the tract, ‘‘Tested by its Fruits’’: 


How small is the proportion of women who really wish the 
ballot may be inferred from the “‘ referendum”’ upon the ques- 
tion of municipal suffrage for women, taken in Massachusetts 
in 1895. The opportunity was given to women at that elec- 
tion, without any expense, or any trouble beyond that of 
registering and voting, to say whether they wanted municipal 
suffrage. Out of about 575,000 women entitled to vote, only 
22,204 exprest a desire for the ballot. In Massachusetts, 
therefore, where the suffrage agitation has been as active as 
anywhere in the union, less than 4 per cent of the women 
want to vote. Assuming that this ratio holds generally, the 
suffrage proposition is that the ballot shall be forced upon the 
96 per cent of indifferent or reluctant women, because the 4 
per cent wish it. 


Says Heloise Jamison, in the Woman’s Journal 
for May, 1894: 


Woman’s place is in the forefront of life, that of the family 
and ofthenation. ... 

Woman’s chance of saving, elevating, caring for them lies 
in staying with them behind the barrier that love has raised. 
Her chance of protecting herself and man is to go with him to 
the edge of battle, pray for him in the needs-must of public 
duty, be the incentive for his return, and the reward of his 
hard endeavor... . 

The destiny of the race is in her hands. God and man 
have placed it there, and it is in no spirit of self-praise or grat- 
ulation that she must carry on what is, after all these ages, 
but just begun. Every power in her must wake; she will de- 
cide what public work is consistent with this final duty and 
what is not. Chivalry is no myth of the Middle Ages, but a 
truth of the century about to dawn. The names of mother, 
wife, sister must not become the football of sentiment- 
mongers or of mistaken realists in thought, If the ballot 
would be a hindrance, we must have none of it. 


REFERENCES: The History of Woman Suffrage, Stanton, An- 
thony, and Gage; The Legal Status of Woman, Jessie J. Cas- 
sidy; The Matriarchate, Elizabeth Cady Stanton; The Sub- 
jection of Women, John Stuart Mill; The Rights of Women, 
Ostrogorski; Vindication of the Rights of Women, Mary 
Wollstonecraft; Women in the Nineteenth Century, Margaret 
Fuller; History of Woman, Lydia Maria Child. For views 
opposed to woman suffrage, see Helen K. Johnson’s Woman 
and the Republic. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
When the women of Great Britain obtain citizen 
rights, they will not be the first of their sex to 
enter into the political life of the nation. Dis- 
franchisement on the giound of sex is a modern 
innovation which has crept into our constitution. 
In ancient Britain women were the political equals 
of men, having in time of war as well as in time of 
peace a full share of privileges and of burdens. In 
Saxon times, too, women were not debarred from 
taking part in the government of the country. 
Even after the Norman Conquest the (Healer 
equality of the sexes was still maintained. ‘ 

The public offices that women have held in- 
clude those of queen, high sheriff, earl marshal, 
high constable, high steward, There have been 
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and still are peeresses in their own right and 
both peeresses and abbesses were formerly ad- 
mitted to Parliament. There is con- 
clusive historical proof that women 
formerly took part in the election 
of members of the House of Com- 
mons. 

The seventeenth century saw a decline in the 
position and influence of women which coincided 
with the struggle between king and Commons. 
It is a curious fact that with the growth of de- 
mocracy the political position of women tends to 
deteriorate. Those who believe that humanity 
tather than property is the true qualification for 
political rights are prone to consider humanity in 
this connection as comprizing only males. Never- 
theless, there was no trace anywhere in our legis- 
lation of any exclusion of women from citizenship 
until the enactment of the Reform Bill in 1832. 

The writings of Mary Wollstonecraft, John Stu- 
art Mill, and others had caused a considerable sec- 
tion of the public to favor the political emancipa- 
tion of women, and when next the task of reform- 
ing the franchise was seriously undertaken by Par- 
liament, there was a vigorous demand that women 
should share the benefit of the proposed legisla- 
tion. A numerously signed petition in favor of 
woman’s suffrage was laid before Parliament by 
John Stuart Mill, and upon the introduction by 
the government of the Household Suffrage Bill, 
in 1867, he proposed an amendment for the in- 
clusion of women in the measure. This amend- 
ment, tho it received substantial support, was de- 
feated. Nevertheless, it seemed probable that 
the victory had in fact been won because the new 
franchise act, unlike the Reform Bill of 1832, em- 
ployed not the words ‘‘male person,”’ but the 
word ‘‘man.’’ Lord Brougham’s act, enacted in 
1851, had provided that in all acts of Parliament, 
unless the contrary were expressly stated, words 
importing the masculine gender should include 
women. It was, therefore, generally believed 
that the word man applied to persons of either sex 
and that women had a legal claim to vote under 
the newly enacted Household Suffrage measure. 
The names of several thousand women were 
placed upon the register of parliamentary voters 
and the matter was brought before the law courts 
for decision. In support of the women’s case it 
was argued, first, that sex is no legal disqualifica- 
tion for political rights, and, second, that the pro- 
visions of Lord Brougham’s act applied, and that 
the word ‘‘man’’ must be taken to apply to 
women as well as to men. The judges gave an 
unfavorable decision and laid down in defiance of 
all historical fact that according to constitutional 
and common law women are incapable of exer- 
cising any public function. Thus it will be seen 
that the exclusion of women from political rights 
rests, not upon legislation, but upon judicial de- 
cision. 

What is now claimed is that Parliament should 
set aside the legal decision of 1868 and reestablish 
the ancient order of things according to which 
a woman, if she possest the requisite qualifica- 
tion, had the same political rights asa man. In 
order to induce Parliament to take the desired 
action, woman’s suffrage societies were organized 
in London, Manchester, and other towns. 

As the agitation gained in strength the opposi- 
tion to woman’s suffrage was more plainly mani- 
fested. In 1875 acommittee of peers, members 
of Parliament, and other influential men was 
organized for the purpose of opposing the claim 
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for the extension of the parliamentary franchise 
to women. Every time a bill came before the 
House of Commons urgent whips were issued call- 
ing upon opponents to attend and vote against 
the bill. 

In 1884 a further extension of the franchise 
was proposed by the responsible government of 
the day. By this time the movement for the 
enfranchisement of women had so grown as to be 
far stronger than that which claimed the exten- 
sion of the men’s franchise. Notwithstanding 
this the government laid before the House of 
Commons a reform measure applying only to 
men. It was hoped, and with some reason, that 
an amendment to include women might be car- 
ried. Upon this Gladstone rose and said: ‘‘The 
cargo which the vessel carries is in our opinion a 
cargo {as large as she can safely carry. With 
regard to the proposal to introduce woman’s 
suffrage into this bill, I offer it the strongest oppo- 
sition in my power and I must disclaim and re- 
nounce all responsibility for the measure should 
my honorable friend succeed in inducing the 
House to adoptit.’’ Gladstone’s threat was effect- 
ive and the amendment was lost, the figures 
showing that if pledged supporters of the women’s 
cause had been true to their convictions, the 
amendment, instead of being defeated, would 
have been carried by a majority of 72. 

The woman suffragists of that day felt that they 
had made every possible effort and had failed, 
and it is perhaps not surprizing that the move- 
ment was for many years under a cloud. The 
agitation suffered a further very serious check by 
the separation of women into different political 
camps. Foiled in their attempt to obtain their 
political rights, large numbers of women at- 
tached themselves to one or other of the men’s 
parties. 

The Primrose League admitted women to its 
ranks and in consequence grew very much in 
strength and importance. In 1887 was formed 
the Women’s Liberal Federation. 

A new Parliament was elected in 1886 con- 
taining 343 friends of woman’s suffrage. Each 
session bills were introduced, but owing in some 
cases to the action of the government and in 
others to unforeseen accident, they made no 
progress. 

During the recent Conservative administration 
the House approved the principle of woman’s 
suffrage by the substantial majority of 114, but 
those in office neglected to act upon this favor- 
able declaration, and in the following session the 
prime minister, A. J. Balfour, resigned office, the 
present Liberal government being at once formed. 
It was at this moment that the new militant agi- 
tation for woman’s suffrage began. Six years 
earlier a breath of new life had come into the 
agitation. There were those who felt that there 
ought, in consequence of the growing political 
power of the working classes, to be some change 
in the methods of agitation. A vigorous cam- 
paign among working men and women was begun. 

In 1903 some of those who had been most active 
in this work formed a society known as the Wom- 
en’s Social and Political Union. 

The older societies for woman’s suffrage had 
been at fault in making their appeal almost en- 
tirely to women of the prosperous classes. The 
Women’s Social and Political Union soon dis- 
covered that it was equally unwise to make the 
woman’s suffrage movement a purely working- 
class one. Accordingly this latter society has for 
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a long time past carried on its agitation among 
women of every social degree. 

Immediately upon the formation of the new 
Liberal government, the Women’s Social and 
Political Union determined to obtain a declara- 
tion as to whether the government intended to 
grant votes to women. At a great meeting in 
the Free-Trade Hall, Sir Edward Grey, the Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, was to expound the 
legislative program of the government. To this 
meeting went two members of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union bent upon obtaining 
a reply to a question on woman’s suffrage. The 
hall was crowded with representatives of Lib- 
eralism from all parts of Lancashire. As Sir 
Edward Grey proceeded with his address there 
were frequent interruptions from men seeking 
information on various matters. To these in- 
terruptions Sir Edward Grey did not fail to make 
a courteous reply in passing. The suffragists 
preferred to wait until his speech 
was concluded, when they at once 
rose to their feet and asked, ‘‘ Will the 
Liberal government give women the 
vote?’’ In a moment the meeting 
Was in an uproar, some of the audience demand- 
ing that the speaker should reply to the question, 
others calling for the ejection of the two women. 
No reply was forthcoming and ultimately the 
suffragists were roughly removed from the hall. 
On the following morning the Manchester public 
was surprized to learn of the disturbance in the 
Free Trade Hall, and of the ejection and arrest 
of the two women suffragists. This incident was 
the first of many. During the following months 
at every meeting addrest by a’ member of the 
government, bands of women suffragists ap- 
peared for the purpose of demanding the political 
tights of their sex. 

It was then resolved to request Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to receive a deputation, 
but this he declined to do. Refusing to allow 
their claim to be set aside in this cavalier man- 
ner, the union appointed a deputation to visit 
the prime minister's official residence in Downing 
Street and to wait there until an interview should 
be accorded. These instructions the deputation 
carried out. It was only the arrest of three of 
their number which caused them to cease their 
attempt to gain admittance. Finding the union 
to be so determined, Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman yielded and announced that he would 
receive a deputation representing the Women’s 
Social and Political Union and all the other soci- 
eties having woman’s suffrage for their object. 
A deputation representing nearly all the organ- 
ized women of the country and numbering 450 
persons assembled at the Foreign Office on May 
19, 1906. They were accompanied to their des- 
tination by a large procession of women from 
various parts of London and the provinces. 
Having heard the statement made by the eight 
spokeswomen, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
exprest his complete sympathy with the wom- 
an’s suffrage movement, but then went on to say 
that he could hold out no hope of legislation as 
his cabinet was not united on the question._In- 
dignant, but more determined than ever, the 
members of the deputation proceeded to the 
public meetings which had been arranged and 
there announced their intention of compelling 
the government to act. 7 

Before the session closed three other protests 
were made in the precincts of the House of Com- 
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mons, involving twenty further arrests. In the 
new session of 1907 the demand was again 
made that women should have im- 
mediate enfranchisement. Mrs. Faw- 
cett and other members of the 
older woman’s suffrage movement 
made written application to,Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman to be allowed to plead their cause at 
the bar of the House of Commons. His response 
to this very constitutional action on their part 
was no more favorable than that which he had 
accorded to the more militant demonstrations by 
the Women’s Social and Political Union. His 
excuse in refusing the application of Mrs. Faw- 
cett and her colleagues was that no precedent 
existed for such a course as she proposed. The 
Women’s Social and Political Union summoned 
a national convention of women to meet on the 
first day of the new session of Parliament. At 
this convention a resolution demanding the vote 
was carried unanimously and it was further re- 
solved that the convention should march in pro- 
cession to the House of Commons in order to 
convey the resolution to the prime minister. 
Before they had proceeded far on their journey, 
the processionists encountered a large body of 
ee who attempted to break up their ranks. 

ndeterred by this opposition to their progress, 
the women made their way as best they could to 
the houses of Parliament, where they found 
awaiting them a band of mounted police. A 
scene of confusion ensued and several women, 
not all of them connected with the procession, were 
placed in serious danger of injury. Fifty-seven 
women were arrested and were sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment. The arrest of 
such a large number of women created something 
like a crisis, but the excitement was somewhat 
allayed by the introduction, by a follower of the 
government, of a Woman’s Risttoaze Bill. It was 
hoped that at a later stage the government might 
accord to this measure the support which would 
be necessary for its passage into law. Every sec- 
tion of the woman’s suffrage movement was at 
once engaged in procuring support for the bill. 
The day for its discussion arrived. It was decid- 
ed to make no militant demonstration, but to 
leave the House of Commons entirely free to dis- 
cuss and vote upon the measure. There was a 
large attendance of members of Parliament, and 
the debate reached a higher level than that of any 

revious debate on the question. The prime min- 
ister attended, made a speech that was anything 
but encouraging, and then left the House. It 
was generally expected, however, that a favorable 
vote would be taken, and when, instead of being 
voted upon, the bill was talked out great disap- 
pointment was felt. The fate of this bill con- 
firmed the members of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union in their belief that nothing save 
vigorous opposition of every possible kind to the 
government will suffice to» obtain legislation. 
It is by a combination of militant action and 
of opposition to the government at the elec- 
tions that women may hope to obtain the vote. 
The demonstrations here described have brought 
down upon the heads of those responsible for 
them much condemnation and hostile criticism, 
but, what is far more important, they have de- 
stroyed the apathy which enveloped the wom- 
an’s suffrage movement as with a cloud. They 
have brought to the notice of both men and 
women the fact that there is a movement for 
woman's suffrage. They have made people think 
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about the question, and once either men or 
women give thought to this matter they cannot 
resist the conclusion that woman’s suffrage is 
both just and expedient. The election policy, 
tho perfectly orderly and constitutional in its 
Mature, is even more resented, at least by prac- 
tical politicians. The vehement way in which 
the tactics of opposition to the government are 
complained of by Liberals is a sign that such 
opposition must lead to success. The Women’s 
Social and Political Union by its action at the 
elections is already something of a menace to the 
government. As the organization grows stronger 
it will become a greater menace still and the effort 
to force the government into granting woman’s 
suffrage will be successful. It has taken half a 
century to teach women suffragists the lesson 
that political rights are never granted save in 
response to irresistible pressure. The means of 
bringing that pressure to bear has now been dis- 
covered, and there is little doubt that as a result 
of united and vigorous action the enfranchise- 
ment of the women of Great Britain will soon 
be an accomplished fact. 
CHRISTABEL H. PANKHURST. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE UNITED 
STATES: The year 1848 is to the history of the 
struggle for woman’s political rights what 1776 is 
to the story of the American Revolution. So 
strongly did the men and women who inaugurated 
the struggle for ‘‘woman’s rights’’ feel this anal- 
ogy that at the first convention held for the pur- 
pose they used the Declaration of Independence 
as the model and framework of their own declara- 
tion of principles. 

But no great movement comes unprepared for 
or unheralded, and the Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention of 1848 had had its John the Baptist cry- 
ing in the wilderness of prejudice and injustice. 

In 1790 Mary Wollstonecraft’s ‘‘ Vindication 
of the Rights of Women,”’ published in London, 
attracted attention from liberal thinkers. Har- 
riet Martineau, by her numerous writings upon 
political economy, demonstrated practically 
woman’s ability to enter the realm of politics. 
As early as 1820 Frances Wright, of 
Scotland, visited this country, and 
in 1828 lectured in many places, 
striving to arouse the people to the 
danger threatening from the attempt to unite 
Church and State. All her influence was toward 
the recognition of woman equally with man in 
national affairs. Ernestine L. Rose, a brilliant 
and beautiful Polish woman, worked earnestly 
in this same direction, 
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It would be impossible to even mention here 
the host of women who, in the first half of this 
century, bore witness to their faith in the powers 
of their own sex to fill a wider “‘sphere’’ than the 
one appointed to them by the men of their day 
and generation. Emma Willard, in education; 
Elizabeth Blackwell, Clemence Lozier, Ann Pres- 
ton, Hannah Longshore, Marie Zakrzewski, and 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, in medicine; Sarah and 
Angelina Grimke, Lydia Maria Child, Abby Kel- 
ley, Sarah Pugh, and Lucretia Mott, through 
their participation in the antislavery struggle; 
Margaret Fuller, in her literary work; Antoinette 
L. Brown, in the ministry; Susan B. Anthony, in 
the temperance work; Lucy Stone, at Oberlin, 
and in 1847 from the pulpit of her brother’s church 
at Brookfield, Mass.—these all stood as pioneers 
making ready the way for the response to the call 
for the convention which made the first organized 
demand for ‘‘equality of rights for woman, social, 
religious, and political.” 

One other influence, and perhaps the greatest 
of all, leading directly to the calling of the Seneca 
Falls Convention, cannot be omitted here. This 
was the exclusion from the World’s Anti-Slavery 
Convention, held in London in 1840, of the women 
sent there as delegates. A number of anti- 
slavery societies in this country elected women to 
represent them in the deliberations of that body; 
the English members were unprepared for this, 
and regarded it as an innovation not to be en- 
dured; a most exciting discussion filled the first 
day of the convention. Wendell Phillips, George 
Bradburn, also of Massachusetts, the venerable 
George Thompson, and Henry B. Stanton stood 
as the advocates of the rights of the women as 
delegates. The clergymen were, as a body, bit- 
terly opposed to their admission. By an over- 
whelming majority, the World’s (?) Anti- Slavery 
Convention refused to accept the women coming 
from Pennsylvania and Massachusetts fully cre- 
dentialed as delegates, among whom were Lucre- 
tia Mott, Abby Kimber, Ann Green Phillips, 
Abby Southwick, Sarah Pugh, and Mary Grew. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who had accompanied 
her husband, Henry B. Stanton, to London for 
the convention, in conversation with Lucretia 
Mott about the iniquitous attitude of the assem- 
bly on the woman question, decided that men 
needed educating on this subject as much as upon 
the freedom of the black slaves, and they agreed 
that later they would have a convention to discuss 
the position and rights of women. This was the 
seed from which grew the meeting of which the 
following is the call, which appeared in the Seneca 
County Courter of July 14, 1848: 


Woman's Rights Convention.—A convention to discuss the 
social, civil, and religious condition and rights of woman will 
be held in the Wesleyan Chapel, at Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
on Wednesday and Thursday, July 19, 20, current, commen. 
cing at ten o’clock a.m. During the first day the meeting will 
be exclusively for women, who are earnestly invited to attend. 
The public generally are invited to be present on the second 
day, when Lucretia Mott, of Philadelphia, and other ladies 
and gentlemen will address the convention. 


This call was without signatures; it was issued 
by Lucretia Mott, Martha C. Wright (her sister), 
Blizabeth Cady Stanton, and Mary Ann McClin- 
tock. Altho not invited to the first day’s sessions, 
men came, and in such numbers as made it im- 
possible to exclude them. It was therefore de- 
cided to have a man preside, and James Mott took 
the chair. After a number of addresses, the new 
declaration of independence, entitled a Declara- 
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tion of Sentiments, was presented, and, after dis- 
cussion and slight amendment, accepted. It 
followed exactly the form of the Declaration of 
1776, substituting the words ‘‘all men’”’ for “‘ King 
George.’’ As the original document related 
eighteen grievances, so that of the women con- 
tained exactly that number. Let me quote some 
of these: 


The history of mankind is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations on the part of man toward woman, having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
her. To prove this, let facts be submitted toa candid world. 

He has never permitted her to exercise her inalienable 
rights to the elective franchise. 

He has compelled her to submit to laws in the formation of 
which she has had no voice. 

He has withheld from her rights which are given to the 
most ignorant and degraded men—both natives and foreigners. 

Having deprived her of this first right of a citizen, the elec- 
tive franchise, thereby leaving her without representation in 
the halls of legislation, he has opprest her on all sides. 

- ae has made her, if married, in the eye of the law, civilly 
ea 

He has taken from her all right in property, even to the 
wages she earns. 

After depriving her of all richie as a married woman, if 
single, and the owner of property, he has taxed her to support 
a government which recognizes her only when her property 
can be made profitable to it. 

He has monopolized nearly all the profitable employments, 
and from those she is permitted to follow, she receives but a 
scanty remuneration. He closes against her all the avenues 
to wealth and distinction which he considers most honorable 
to himself. As a teacher of theology, medicine, or law she is 
not known. 

He has denied her the facilities for obtaining a thorough 
education, all colleges being closed against her. 

He allows her in Church, as well as State, but a subordinate 
position, claiming apostolic authority for her exclusion from 
the ministry, and, with some exceptions, from any public 
participation in the affairs of the Church. 

Among the resolutions passed by the convention were the 
following, the only one which occasioned much discussion 
being that upon suffrage. 

‘Resolved, That the same amount of virtue, delicacy, and 
refinement of behavior that is required of woman in the social 
state should also be required of man, and the same trans- 
gressions should be visited with equal severity on both man 
and woman. 

“* Resolved, That it is the duty of the women of this country 
et secure to themselves their sacred right to the elective fran- 
chise.’ 


Since 1848 the work of the advocates of woman 
suffrage has been to make good the claims set 
forth at Seneca Falls. To this end they have held 
conventions, organized associations all over the 
country, instituted courses of political study in 
their equal suffrage clubs, in preparation for their 
exercise of political functions, circulated peti- 
tions, sent out lecturers, worked to change laws 
through various state legislatures and in consti- 
tutional conventions, through amendments to 
state constitutions, and through their national 
associations, sought to secure from Congress the 
submission of an amendment to the national Con- 
stitution enfranchising the women of the U. S. 

For many years this was carried forward by 
individuals working through other associations. 
Finding the work for woman suffrage was ham- 
pered by its close association with 
the question of negro suffrage, and 
the fifteenth amendment to the 
national Constitution, those who 
felt strongly that the woman’s hour had come and 
that she should not be made to wait until all sorts 
and conditions of men had first been admitted 
to the political kingdom, organized in May, 1869, 
in New York, the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, with Elizabeth Cady Stanton as president, 
her coworker, Susan B. Anthony, being on the 
official board. This organization bent its efforts 
chiefly toward national legislation to secure its 
object. 
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In November of the same year, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, there was formed the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, with Henry Ward Beecher 
president, and Lucy Stone and Henry B. Black- 
well among its active workers. In 1889 these two 
bodies of workers joined and formed the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, with 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton as its president, Susan 
B. Anthony vice-president at large, and Lucy 
Stone chairman of the executive committee. 

In Dec., 1869, the Territorial Assembly of 
Wyoming enfranchised the women of that terri- 
tory upon exactly the same terms as men, giving 
them the right to serve on juries and hold all 
territorial offices in the gift of the voters. In 
1870 the grand and petit juries at Laramie were 
composed of both men and women, and the re- 
sults were eminently satisfactory to all except 
the convicted criminals. The presiding judge, 
Chief Justice Howe, gave this as his opinion: ‘‘In 
eighteen years’ experience I have never had as 
fair, candid, impartial, and able a jury in court as 
in this term in Albany County’’; and Associate 
Justice Kingman said: ‘‘For twenty-five years it 
has been an anxious study with me, both on the 
bench and at the bar, how we are to prevent jury 
trials from degenerating into a perfect burlesque; 
and it has remained for Albany County to point 
out the remedy and demonstrate the cure for this 
threatened evil.” 

When, in 1890, Wyoming prepared her consti- 
tution for statehood, the women stood upon pre- 
cisely the same political footing as the men, and 
this attitude was maintained even 
when, in the U. S. Congress, opposi- 
tion was made to her admission as a 
state unless the men were willing to 
yield the point and leave Wryo- 
ming’s women disfranchised. Wyoming is, there- 
fore, the first true republic, the first star upon 
the woman-suftfrage flag. 

In 1893 Colorado enfranchised her women by 
a legislative enactment ratified at the polls, at 
which election the majority in favor of woman 
suffrage was 6,000. The women there have not 
been slow to use their newly acquired opportunity 
and have already become a power in public 
affairs. In the elections this spring in Denver 
(1897) they have cooperated successfully with 
the organizations struggling heretofore unsuc- 
cessfully for a better city government, and have 
won a notable victory over the gambling and 
saloon element which has had control there. 
That there has been no rush for office by the 
women is shown by the fact that the women’s 
organizations which helped so effectively to win 
this victory for law and order asked for not a 
single name of a woman upon the list of nomi- 
nations made by them in joint session with the 
men’s organization. 

The women of Utah have now the full franchise, 
secured to them in the constitution with which 
Utah came in as a state in 1896. As early as 
1870 they had been enfranchised by the territorial 
legislature, but were disfranchised by Congress 
(Edmunds Billi) in 1887. This was done as a 
blow to polygamy; but it was questionable justice 
to disfranchise all the women of the territory. 

Idaho, by an amendment to its constitution, 
passed in Nov., 1896, gave its women the ballot 
on the same terms with the men of the state. 

Kansas women received the municipal suffrage 
by legislative enactment in 1887; this, of course, 
does not enfranchise all the women of that state, 
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as those outside of the cities cannot vote except 
upon certain elective trusteeships and upon 

school bonds and appropriations. 
a Thousands of the Kansas women 
vote in the cities, and there have 
been fourteen women elected as 
mayors of small cities, and at one 
time two such municipalities boasted their entire 
City Council as made up of women, with a woman 
mayor to cooperate with them. 

In nineteen states and two territories women 
vote for all trustees and directors where elective, 
which in most cases include school directors. 

In Kentucky women can vote on school appro- 
priations and bonds, provided they live in the 
country districts and are either widows or spin- 
sters. 

On this question of appropriations women vote 
(in addition to Kentucky, on conditions named 
above) on the same conditions as the men in Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Jersey (the only vote they have there), North 
Dakota, and Vermont. 

In Louisiana and Montana they vote as to 
public improvements if they are taxpayers. 

Among the results of the struggle of the last 
fifty years for the enfranchisement of women may 
fairly be claimed the great improvement in her 
legal status (see article Woman’s RiGutTs), a 
marked change in morals looking toward the 
same standard for man and woman, her ad- 
mission to most of the great institutions of learn- 
ing, and to the professions and business life. In 
many cases these advantages, where they in- 
volved legislation to bring them about, were given 
as compromises to women asking enfranchise- 
ment, by men unwilling to grant rights, but 
anxious to quiet the demands for that right 
which, once gained and exercised, will guarantee 
to its possessors all other rights which may come 
through law. RACHEL FostER AVERY. 
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For recent facts, see WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE on 
page 1295. 


WOMEN’S TRADE-UNIONS (IN GREAT 
BRITAIN) : The object of trade-unionism, broadly 
stated, is to raise wages and improve conditions of 
industry by collective action. The improvement 
of conditions has been largely relegated to the 
State; factory and workshop laws deal with the 
conditions of the work-place, but State regula- 
tions only touch wages incidentally, and their 
regulation rests with the laws of the trade. Apart 
from its effect on wages, the effect of corporate 
action may have remarkable educational results 
on the members of trade-unions in widening their 
outlook, interesting them in the administration 
of their affairs, and in social questions. 

It was at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that we first hear of trade-unions, as we now 
understand them. Prior to that time there was 
a good deal of oppression, but the workers never 
appear to have been able to maintain any lasting 
combination against it, till, in the eighteenth 
century, we hear of the action taken 
by the tailors, weavers, and various 
other classes of workers to protect 
themselves. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the conditions of work were 
changing, for it was becoming differentiated, and 
classes of workers were growing up who were only 
able to undertake a certain share in the produc- 
tion of the finished goods. Cutters, sewers, and 
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other special classes of workers were needed to 
carry on tailoring, and among the weavers some 
carded and others wove, while the material in 
both cases belonged to an employer. Therefore 
the work was being carried out by men the ma- 
jority of whom could never hope to rise to be 
employers, who owned nothing but their skill, 
and whose interests were the same as those of all 
the other employees intheshop. Here, therefore, 
we get all the essential elements for a trade-union, 
in the existence of a permanent wage-earning 
class in a trade sufficiently skilled to render 
the workers intelligent and alive to their own 
interests. The resort of these early trade-unions 
for the redress of their grievances was always to 
the law; they did not attempt to keep up their 
wages by their unions, but used their organiza- 
tion to get the laws put into force; a compara- 
tively easy step, when the government considered 
that it was their business to obtain for the work- 
ers a ‘convenient proportion of their wages,” 
and when king and House of Commons appear 
to have held on these questions the workers’ 
“*brief.”” 

It is droll to the modern trade-union official, 
who recognizes the value of machinery and wel- 
comes invention, to find the government itself 
prohibiting the use of the gig mill at the workers’ 
instance. But the tide of invention and all the 
conditions of industrial change were not to be 
kept back by laws, and tho as late as 1756 the 
Gloucestershire weavers obtained a table and 
scheme of wages by which their piece-work prices 
were to be settled by the justices, the act was one 
of the last of this description which was passed. 
Nor was this scheme of long existence, for before 
a year was gone it was repealed, in spite of the 
workers’ struggle to retain it, by the influence of 
the employers. Henceforth the workers peti- 
tioned Parliament in vain, for tho the government 
agreed with them that their standard of life was 
lowered, while the production of their labor was 
enormously increased, they saw no way out of 
the difficulty, and amid universal discontent and 
frequent outbreaks, the situation developed till 
the beginning of the last century. After 1800 the 
old policy was entirely reversed, the laws giving 
powers to fix wages were repealed, the laws 
against combinations enforced, and the individ- 
ualist school of laissez-faire ruled supreme. 

For many years there was much oppression 
and suffering, imprisonment and heavy penalties 
were inflicted on the workers’ leaders whenever 
trade-unionism showed itself, and the organiza- 
tions at this date existed rather as secret socie- 
ties, with quaint oaths and strange mysteries. 
Meanwhile, however, the division between labor 
and capital was becoming complete, a “‘horizon- 
tal cleavage’’ which created a national wage- 
earning class was taking place, and we owe the 
modern trade-union movement, with its iden- 
tification of the interests of the workers as a class, 
to the persecution of trade-unionists, which did 
not cease till long after the laws against com- 
binations had been repealed, for the individual- 
istic school died hard. 

What part had women played in the vicissi- 
tudes and development of the trade-unionist 
movement? A very small one, tho it is interest- 
ing to find that in 1827, when, after the repeal 
of the Combination Laws, the Grand General 
Union of the United Kingdom was being started 
by the cotton-spinners, the women and girls were 
urged by them to form separate organizations, 


closely affiliated organizations. 
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The organizations did not last; but it is appro- 
priate that what seems to be one of the earliest 
indications of women’s trade-unions should be 
found in a trade which on the wiser lines of 
united enrolment includes now in its member- 
ship two thirds of the organized women of Eng- 
land. 

The industrial interests of men and women 
are identical, and the present status of women’s 
organization is, we are convinced, due to the rec- 
ognition of this fact. About 100,000 women are 
members of the Lancashire organizations, and 
none are conducted with more wisdom or states- 
manship. 

The results are what we should anticipate. 
Wages are at a far higher average than is usual 
in trades where women are largely employed; 
hours and conditions in the cotton trade are no- 
toriously above the average; the settlement of 
disputes is, as a rule, by the deliberation of the 
officials of the opposing organizations of masters 
and men, rather than by ’the rough-and-ready 
method of a strike. We have in Lancashire the 
champion women’s unions of the world. 

The same results have not yet been achieved 
outside Lancashire. The total of organized 
women numbers about 140,000, and of these the 
50,000 not already accounted for are in scattered 
unions all over the country, not massed in one 
district or trade, and as the mem- 
bership of some of them is very small, 
numbering even as few as fifty per- 
sons, they cannot be named with the 
great and stable Lancashire organizations. Apart 
from Lancashire the textile organizations of 
Yorkshire, and even of Scotland, are compara- 
tively weak; and the same may be said of the 
textile center in Belfast. 

During 1906 a remarkable revival has taken 

lace in Scotland and in Belfast. A lockout in 

undee has resulted in a trade-union of 5,000 
members, and struggles in Paisley, Brechin, and 
elsewhere are awakening the dormant interest in 
trade-unionism, while in Belfast a lockout of 
15,000 operatives has also had as its result the 
increase of the textile unions there. 

As the result of long experience, the W. T. U. 
League advocates and adopts the policy of or- 
ganizing the women with the men in trade-unions, 
or where joint organization is impossible, in 
There are, how- 
ever, some examples in which a women’s union 
has been successful. Leaving the textile trade 
and coming to those miscellaneous trades in 
which women are employed, upholstering pro- 
vides us with an example of a successful union 
of Spal female membership, for in this trade 
in Liverpool the women have gained a rise of 
2s. a week through their organization. The 
London Union of Women Cigarmakers, which 
forms an organization closely affiliated with 
the men’s union, tho not an integral part 
of it, furnishes another example; as does the 
Leicester Cigarmakers’ Union, containing about 
two thirds of the number of the trade in the dis- 
trict, of which two thirds half are women. In 
the Cigarmakers’ Union the trade feeling-is so 
strong that a complete system of boycott is car- 
ried out by the women, and non-unionists are not 
tolerated by them in their workrooms—a new- 
comer and non-unionist must join the union or 
relinquish her work. The felt hatters have 
opened their ranks to women, and have a consid- 
erable female membership. There has been a 
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plucky attempt both throughout the boot and 
shoe trade, and by the men officials in the tailor- 
ing and in the clothiers’ trades, to bring the 
women workers into line with the men. This 
has not yet been very successful, tho there is a 
good branch of the first in Leicester. 

It is clear that 140,000 women trade-unionists 
out of 5,000,000 available for organization is not 
a large proportion. It is, however, worthy of 
note that at the first Trade Congress at Sheffield 
in 1866 110,000 men only were represented, and 
the organization of women dates from a later 
date than that of men. The difficulties in the 
way of organization of women are great. Per- 
manency in wage-earning is held to be a first 
essential for successful trade organization, and 
marriage, which frequently takes women out of 
the labor market, militates against this perma- 
nency so far as women are concerned. There 
has nevertheless been remarkable progress in 
trade-unionism for women during the last few 
years. The skilled and educated worker, tele- 
phonists, general post-office employees, shop 
assistants, telegraphists, are organizing. The 
telephonists’ organization numbers 1,500, which 
is 75 per cent of the total available in London, 
and 100 per cent in some of the big centers, such 
as Manchester. More than two thirds of the 
possible female members in the major establish- 
ment of the general post-office have been en- 
rolled, while the shop assistants’ female mem- 
bership is over 15,000. This forward movement 
among the educated and skilled women employ- 
ees will have a great effect in consolidating the 
sees movement and giving it permanent sta- 

ility. 

The women to whom the work of trade organ- 
ization has owed most in England in the past are 
Mrs. Paterson, the founder of the Women’s Trade- 
Union League, and Lady Dilke, its devoted sup- 
porter and finally its chairman. Other strong 
personalities have been those of Mrs. H. J. Ten- 
nant, formerly superintending woman her Maj- 
esty’s inspector of factories, and the League treas- 
urer, Mrs. Marland Brodie, a textile worker and 
League organizer. At present magnificent organ- 
izing work is being done by the League secretary, 
Miss Macarthur. Its debt to men trade-unionists, 
particularly in the textile trade, is very great. 

GERTRUDE M. TUCKWELL, 
Chairman Women’s Trade-Union League. 
REFERENCES: History of Trade-Unionism, Sidney Webb, 

Longmans & Co.); omen as Trade-Unionists, Gertrude 

uckwell; Quarterly Report of Women’s Trade-Union League; 

Trade-Unionism Amongst Women, Mary R. Macarthur; 

Industrial Position of Women, Lady Dilke. All these and 

other publications dealing with the industrial position of 

women are to be obtained from the office of the ‘‘ Women’s 


Trade-Union League,’’ Club- Union Building, Clerkenwell 
Road, E. C., London. 


WOMEN IN TRADE-UNIONS (IN THE 
UNITED STATES): The presence of women wage- 
workers in the trade-unions of the U. S. is a 
fact of very recent history; indeed, it is only 
within the last six or eight years that they have 
been organized in any considerable numbers. It 
is true that from the earliest days of American 
factory industry women have at times gone out 
on strikes, following the leadership of their men 
associates, or acting independently upon their 
own initiative and on account of their own griev- 
ances; but they have had almost no part in the 
successive organized efforts of wage-workers to 
obtain a larger share of the benefits of advancing 
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civilization. This fact is not hard to understand. 
The earlier labor agitations were largely political, 
both in aims and methods, and quite beyond the 
factory girl’s range of interest, even tho she was 
a New England schoolmistress. Moreover, be- 
fore industry had been completely taken out of 
the household, and before the real social signifi- 
cance of the factory system was recognized, 
women even more generally than at present 
looked upon wage-earning work as a temporary 
occupation, and interested themselves in ways 
of escape from it, rather than in means of im- 
proving its conditions. Their indifference to the 
purposes of the Labor movement was strength- 
ened by the hostile attitude of union- 
ists toward female competitors in the 
factory and the shop. This oppo- 
sition has given way, as the men 
have come to recognize that women are a per- 
manent factor in the present system of industry, 
and that their competition is much less danger- 
ous when they are brought into the unions and 
made a definite and controllable element in the 
labor problem. A new and enlightened policy 
in regard to women workers was part of a very 
liberal and aggressive program adopted by the 
labor organizations about 1890. From that time 
on, for several years, a very significant trade- 
union development took place, consisting in the 
association of local bodies to form national unions, 
in the growth in numbers and influence of the 
American Federation of Labor, and in the suc- 
cessful agitations carried on by these socie- 
ties through their organizers. The movement, 
checked by the depression of 1894, soon regained 
strength, and by 1900 was going forward by leaps 
and bounds. In the later period a large number 
of women were brought into the unions. In- 
deed, upon the whole, the organization of women 
workers has been a subsidiary part of the union 
program, forced upon the men’s societies by the 
necessities of the situation. : 

The American labor organizations of which 
wage-earning women are a part fall into four 
groups of widely differing importance. In the 
first class are the national and so-called inter- 
national unions, which form the chief elements 
of the American Federation of Labor. The mem- 
bership of these bodies is organized into local 
unions, which have a large degree of autonomy. 
The second group consists of those local trade 
and federal unions which are directly connected 
with the federation. They are made up of wage- 
earners in trades for which there is no national 
organization, or of employees in various indus- 
tries who cannot be gathered into trade locals 
because of lack of numbers. To a third class be- 
long those unions, fairly numerous in the Eastern 
states, which have no national or federal con- 
nections. The warring branches of the declining 
Knights of Labor form the fourth group. The 
last three classes are of comparatively little sig- 
nificance in relation to the subject in hand, 
whether judged by numbers, or by the part 
women have played in their history. For this 
teason, and because it is impossible to obtain 
detailed information concerning them, this article 
is confined to a consideration of the national 
trade organizations, which are the main factors in 
the American Federation of Labor. 

These unions may be considered in three 
groups, the basis of classification being the num- 
bers and relative importance of women in the 
trades; for these facts vitally affect the strength 
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of the union, the activity of women in its man- 
agement, and explain many of the details of 
its history. In the first class are 
those organizations having jurisdic- 
tion over industries in which wom- 
en are but a small part of the total 
number of wage-workers, and usually perform 
unskilled processes. Owing to their relative un- 
importance union men have not considered it a 
profitable policy to spend great energy in bring- 
ing them into their organizations. The unions 
of the Telegraphers, the Potters, the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, the Meat Cutters and 
Butchers, and the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees are the chief organizations presenting 
these phenomena. In all of them the proportion 
of women organized is much smaller than the 
proportion in the trade, and in all the women are 
but an insignificant part of the total membership 
of the union. In the Potters’ Society they are 
250 out of 6,050; in that of the Waiters 650 out 
of 4,800; the unions of women in the packing- 
houses flourished for a short time under the fos- 
tering care of a few social settlement workers, 
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but disappeared when met by the opposition of ° 


the last few years; the women telegraphers con- 
stitute about 20 per cent of the persons in the 
trade and a much smaller proportion of the 
membership of the union. In telegraphy the 
workers must possess general intelligence and 
special skill, two characteristics favorable to the 
development of unionism among any set of 
workers. The other trades are filled by girls 
who learn the simple processes quickly, and do 
not remain long in one trade, but pass on to 
something new. Under such conditions it is 
hard to maintain a union scale against compe- 
tition, and difficult to rouse interest for union 
principles among workers who are so transient 
in any one industry. 

The second group of unions consists of organ- 
izations which cover trades where women work 
in considerable numbers and are a serious factor 
in the labor problem. They may compete direct- 
ly with men; if so, their presence is likely to be 
looked upon with jealousy by their brethren, 
who have grudgingly organized them, because 
their competition outside the union was dan- 
gerous. In those trades in which women’s work 
is supplementary to that of men their organiza- 
tion has usually been due to the belief of the men 
that the cooperation of so large a part of their 
fellow workers was desirable. While the num- 
ber of women printers in the newspaper and peri- 
odical offices is small, their relative number in 
the book trade of certain places, especially in 
Boston, is so considerable that their competition 
tends to seriously affect wages. They are not 
organized in proportion to their numbers, being 
perhaps 3,000 out of 47,000 members of the Ty- 
pographical Union. They learn the fundamental 
process of setting up straight matter in a few 
weeks, while men acquire proficiency in all parts 
of the trade during a four years’ apprenticeship. 
Women are as accurate as the men, but not so 
swift, hence the policy of the union in insisting 
upon an identical time scale for both sexes tends 
to keep women typesetters out of the union of- 
fices. In places where the union scale does not 
prevail they receive considerably less than union 
wages. These facts have led to ill feeling be- 
tween men and women-compositors, which is not 
conducive to the progress of unionism among 
the latter. ; 
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The unusual success of the boot and shoe 
workers in organizing women is due to several 
facts: fair wages have attracted persons with 
sufficient intelligence to understand somewhat 
the significance of union principles and to carry 
on its work; there is little competition and re- 
sulting jealousy between men and women in the 
trade; a closed-shop policy, insisted upon wher- 
ever it has been possible to maintain it, has 
forced many indifferent women into the organ- 
ization; high dues and benefits have strengthened 
the society and inspired the members with a 
sense of its power. About one third of the so- 
ciety’s constituency isfemale. The Bookbinders’ 
Union resembles in its chief features the organ- 
ization of the Boot and Shoe Workers; but a 
larger part of the employees in the trade are 
women. Wages are lower, and union dues are 
less for women than for men. Perhaps two fifths 
of the employees of the tobacco factories are 
girls. The Tobacco Workers adhere to a policy 
of closed shops and identical wages for women 
and men, and as a result they have a smaller 
proportion of women than are found in the open 
shops where women’s wages are much lower 
than men’s. Wherever the trust is powerful a 
large number of girls are engaged in cigarmaking, 
but they do not constitute an important part 
of the Cigar Workers’ Union, for the non-union 
factories make a much greater difference between 
men’s and women’s wages than that which is al- 
lowed by the union, and hence have a greater 
incentive to employ women. 

In those industries in which women constitute 
the majority of wage-workers, unionism has not 
made encouraging progress, but its failure can- 
not often be attributed to this fact alone, for in 
a number of cases there are present other un- 
favorable conditions. In the manufacture of 
clothing the unfortunate organization of the in- 

dustry, the nature of Mh work, “pape 

: «., allows it to be carried on in livin 

ee rooms and small shops, the ines 
tition of ever-increasing numbers of 

foreigners, are facts as fundamental as the pres- 
ence of large numbers of women. The women’s 
locals of the United Garment Workers have been 
formed largely under the compulsion of the label 
policy, and have been maintained by the foster- 
ing care of the union’s business agents. The 
Ladies’ Garment Workers is a feeble association, 
which is struggling against overwhelming odds, 
for to the evils of the men’s clothing trade there 
is added the misfortune of the trade’s being pe- 
culiarly subject to the influence of season and 
fashion. But a small percentage of the employ- 
ees in the great number of laundries scattered 
over the country are organized in the Shirt, 
Waist, and Laundry Workers’ Union; this is 
partly due to the fact that, as a rule, the workers 
are not concentrated in large establishments, but 
still more to the large percentage of women in the 
trade. In the glove industry two thirds of the 
employees are women. The Glove Workers’ 
Union, formed at the instigation of the glove- 
cutters’ society, has effected some improvements 
in wages and conditions, but does not include 
a large part of the women glove workers. The 
failure of unionism among the cotton and woolen 
factory operatives of the U. S. is explained by a 
consideration of the successive waves of immi- 
grants with ever lower standards of living which 
have filled the ranks of the New England indus- 
try, and of the ignorance and rural individualism 
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of the Southern mill hands, together with the 
fact that about one half the workers are women 
and young girls. The United Textile Workers 
is a struggling organization that seeks to include 
wage-earners of all classes. 

Most of the labor organizations with which 
women are connected are fairly conservative in 
policy in spite of the declarations of socialistic 
principles found in their constitutions. Two of 
them are among the oldest and strongest unions 
in the country. In practically all women are 
admitted upon the same terms as men, have the 
same power of voting, and are eligible to all of- 
fices. In unions where women’s wages are very 
low their dues and benefits are smaller than those 
for men. Usually one local is formed for each 
department of an industry, which results often 
in associations composed entirely of one sex, 
for women’s work is to a good degree supple- 
mentary to that of men. In their own unions 
women act as officers, unless the body is very 
large, or the members are quite inexperienced. 
Several national organizations support women 
organizers, and in nearly all they are sent as dele- 
gates to conventions, where they serve upon the 
less important committees. But whatever their 
constitutional rights, and whatever their nomi- 
nal recognition, the actual influence of women 
in determining the general policy of the unions 
has been small. 

The progress of labor organization among 
women has thus far largely resulted from the 
proselyting efforts of the men in the unions, and 
these efforts have been exerted as women were 
a more or less important factor in 
an industry. But the success of 
women’s unions is everywhere de- 
pendent upon the presence of certain 
favorable industrial and social conditions. They 
are likely to be prosperous in a locality where 
all trades are well organized, and in a trade in 
which women’s work is supplementary to, rather 
than competitive with, that of men. Women of 
a comparatively high standard of intelligence 
and of American birth make the most effective 
unionists. The label policy often forces indiffer- 
ent women into a union, and is the means by 
which a few vigorous members maintain a fairly 
vigorous local. 

Of the conditions unfavorable to development 
of unionism among female wage-workers certain 
ones are temporary and may disappear with the 
improvement of the organization of industry. 
In the sweated trades the hopelessness, low de- 
gree of vitality and of intelligence resulting from 
miserable wages and bad sanitary conditions, are 
an effectual hindrance to the organizing of women 
workers. The fear that the uniform scale for 
men’s and women’s work demanded by certain 
unions will result in the displacement of the 
weaker sex keeps women out of some unions. 
Their interests are not as carefully looked after 
by the unions as those of their brethren, and less 
effort is made to bring them into the organiza- 
tions. In some industries women’s presence is 
recent, which fact explains in part the indifference 
of the men and the failure of the women to real- 
ize their importance in the trade. 

More serious are the following considerations, 
based upon fundamental facts. Women who 
never become identified with any trade, but pass 
from one industry to another doing unskilled 
work in each, can have no real interest in a trade- 
union. In many occupations the girls are too 
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young and untrained to consider their industrial 
relations as a very serious matter. Women have 
more home interests than men, and find there 
diversions which men must seek outside, and 
which they find in the activities of their union. 
-The fact that a large number of women work to 
earn the luxuries, not the necessities, of life, 
renders them less ready to struggle for a living 
wage. Often girls refuse to join a union for 
fear of losing caste among their acquaintances by 
openly identifying themselves with the wage- 
workers. Of more importance than all other 
considerations is the fact that most women look 
upon work in the shop or factory as a temporary 
employment between school and marriage; this 
naturally results in an unwillingness to sacrifice 
any present for a future good, as is often neces- 
sary in a union, or to give time and energy to 
build up an organization with which they will be 
identified but a few years. 

Wherever vigorous organizations of women 
have been maintained, wages have been increased 
and many petty annoyances have been done 
away with. They have been too much en- 
grossed with the fundamental matter of wages 
to spend their energies in struggling directly for 
better sanitary conditions, but the combined 
labor forces of the leading manufacturing states 
have been largely responsible for the relatively 
high standards of safety and hygiene established 
by the factory codes. The union often serves 
as an educational and social institution, in which 
the working girl acquires a broader outlook on 
life; learns the lesson of subordination of self for 
the good of her associates; and develops that 
individuality which the factory life crushes out. 
B. M. Herron. 


REFERENCES: (For references on Woman's Suffrage and 
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Jacobi; Common Sense Applied to Woman's Suffrage 
ay Mrs. Helen Johnson; Woman and the Republic 
1897) (anti), Susan B. Anthony, Ida H. Harper, and 
others; History of Woman's Suffrage (4 vols., 1883-1900), 
Francis Parkman; Some of the Reasons Against Woman's 
Suffrage, see also leaflets of the Massachusetts Woman's 
Suffrage Association, 3 Park Street, Boston; Woman's 
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WOMEN’S TRADE-UNION LEAGUES: The 
English Woman’s Trade-Union League is a most 
effective organization, formed in 1874, largely 
through the efforts of Mrs. Paterson aided by 
Lady Dilke and now ably conducted by Miss 
Gertrude M. Tuckwell (its former secretary and 
now its chairman) and Miss M. R. Macarthur, its 
present secretary. It has affiliated with it some 
100 societies and about 75,000 members. It 
aims at the organization of working women 
(usually in the same unions with men), at in- 
vestigating and endeavoring to right women’s 
trade wrongs, and at promoting remedial legisla- 
tion. Address: Club Union Buildings, Clerken- 
well Road, London, E. C. 

In America a National Woman’s Trade-Union 
League was formed in 1903, largely through the 
efforts of Mr. W. E. Walling and Mrs. Mary K. 
O’Sullivan. It has headquarters at present in 
Chicago, with Mrs. Raymond Robins as president 
and Miss Annie E. Nicholas as secretary. Ad- 
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dress: 275 Lassalle Street. The aims in the main 
are the same as the English League, but the 
society being very much ee has by no means 
the strength of the English League. There are 
active branch leagues in Chicago, with Miss Steg- 
hagen as secretary (same address as the National 
League); in New York, with Miss Helen Marot 
as secretary, 11 Waverley Place; and a less active 
league in Boston, with Miss Emily Greene Balch 
of Wellesley College as president. A Woman’s 
Union Label League also exists. Secretary, Mrs. 
J. F. O'Neill, 565 Dickens Avenue, Chicago. 

The objects and platform of the Chicago Wom- 
an’s Trade-Union League, which may be taken 
as a sample of all, are as follows: 1. Organization 
of all workers into trade-unions. 2. Equal pay 
for equal work. 3. Eight-hour day. 4. A min- 
imum wage scale. 5. Full citizenship for women. 
6. All principles embodied in the economic pro- 
gram of the American Federation of Labor. 


OBJECT 


The object of this organization shall be to pro- 
mote the interests of the trade organization of 
women, to forward labor legislation, to assist the 
local trade-unions, and to aid in the formation of 
new unions in all trades, especially where women 
are employed, such unions to be affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and with their na- 
tional or international organization if such exists. 

In the U. S. an important Inter-Municipal 
Research Committee was organized in 1904 for 
the study of conditions affecting the welfare of the 
unemployed and unskilled workers. It is com- 
posed of representatives of the following societies: 
Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston, Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, chairman; 
Woman’s Municipal League, New York, Mrs. 
Richard Aldrich; Research and Protective Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Mrs. Wilbur F. Hamilton; 
College Settlements Association, Mrs. Arthur H. 
Scribner; Council of Jewish Women, Miss Sadie 
American; National League for Protection of 
Colored Women, William Jay Schieffelin. The 
committee conducts a correspondence depart- 
ment, ‘‘ Housewives and Household Aids,”’ in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. It has given large at- 
tention to the question of domestics, and from 
time to time conducts various important in- 
vestigations. Miss Frances A. Kellor is the gen- 
eral director. Address: 19 East Twenty-sixth 
Street, New York. 

In Great Britain another important organiza- 
tion is the Woman’s Industrial Council, which 
publishes the Woman’s Industrial News. Secre- 
tary, Miss Papworth, 7 John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W. C., England. 


WOMAN’S WORK, CLUBS FOR: With 
women’s clubs, so far as they are merely social, 
literary, artistic, scientific, or religious, this En- 
cyclopedia is not directly concerned, but the 
general movement and organization of women’s 
clubs is one of the most important and significant 
of social reform. Women’s political and economic 
societies we consider elsewhere (see WomMAN’sS 
SUFFRAGE, Woman’s' Economic Position, 
Woman’s TrRaApDE-Unions, etc.), but the large 
majority of women’s clubs do not come under this 
head. The whole number of women’s clubs in 
the United States is not known, nor their mem- 
bership, though it is estimated at about 1,000,000. 

Some 5,261 clubs with something like 800,000 
members (active and associate) are organized into 
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a General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Of the 
Federation, Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker of Denver, 
Colo., is president, and Mrs. Charles A. Perkins 
secretary. Address: 1547 W. Clinch Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

The following, from the Directory of Women’s 
Clubs in America for 1907, is an approximation 
to the number of clubs in the different states in- 
cluding the Federation and non-Federation clubs. 


Most of the states have State Federations. Those 
starred have none: 
STATE Clubs | Membership 

Alabamia® ca cecic «<2 2 eee 40 [Pee eaatns 
Alaska® .od.6.geeta: «cis ts 0 cee 4 105 
ATIZONA é<.s/ec cesses) alc ae I4 500 
Arkansas ic ceee geo aaa kc one 96 3,925 
California 35 )...sa arden oa ont 185 12,527 
Colorado. bi 57 cidere tne eerie ee 130 6,000 
Connecticuts:.. tae sas Soe ee eee 52 2,560 
Dela ware. c-ae:ijs vieleun + ?onpeie eee 12 1,186 
District of Columbia... sce) ee ee 13 5,000 
Flofida.-... ¢ 7 30s aa ss =. ete ee 23 1,030 
Georgia. ivs. 5.5 cath eee 57 5,250 
Idaho aps eAnccsehis: ae ova 27 700 
TNinois. ..ccccc eee ee 0 s,s 0 enn te. onl OC 
Indiana > ..0,c0. Po oc ee 178 4,000 
Indian: Territory. ¢. iach an eee So) i eksakiece 
OWED So aic ca. c.cf saan ieee ib «55 326 12,124 
Kansas... sce snes sos 7 pee 250 7,000 
Kentucky jesed. <u . os tele 0) arene 49 6,721 
Lowisiana,. 3:3 = asieie! Ste i 21 626 
Maine 35 cdo ta Fst ee ee 114 4,300 
Marylandtotitos sn oto Ce 35 3,000 
Massachusetts. <<. scl sy een 224 30,000 
Michigan. #5 sts <t0 «mc 00s) 0 eee 182 15,000 
Minnesotajs «tiie o's. 0/2 oe cok eee 172 7,015 
Mississippi. .G.7 5 acs va dtstae eee 36 aioe 
ISSOUTE, Uwe eielse sehen Onl eee 126 4,000 
Montana 2400s. 8. vc Bee ee 26 900 
Nebraska. is 04 scence ene See 140 4,360 
Nevada 0003.0 aes cae Seen ee I 170 
New Hampshire?.. <5. 32.2440. eee 80 4,775 
New: Mexico*.:%:..24a.23as008 0 ene 4 246 
New Jerse Yine ins:2ccd ale eee 104 11,617 
New York. «<5. ves << <.ateus os 2 gee 42,000 
North Carolina. aM 33 1,000 
North Dakota. . 59 1,056 
BO. Ai cievchn wie 3 opto OG eas 297 11,500 
Oklahoma... sc6 oe cae eee ne 79 2,437 
Oregon). o03.. 22 eee ee 36 1,600 
Pennsylvania......5..- che (eet See 175 18,000 
Rhode. Island 4... i2¢0¢ 500 bee eee 25 2,397 
South Carolina ....22. cnt... eae 64 2,751 
South Dakotay.2. GhiGsio ee ee 4G WAR e se 
Tennessee), aijves «<0 si an Se 54 2,400 
GRAS as suas ao aye cable reas ene 231 5,825 
Ge oe oerace >, oWrare C-ORt et STSI eee en enn 26 700 
Vermont icalcs . caiiatcte tyne eon ee 26 I,QIr 
Virginia ¥.). es ac. + oscse.terenticle eae 2 54 
Washington... :... tne ee een 88 2,210 
West Virginia ...'o ne an eee 20 625 
Wisconsin 409. ..b cee oes 147 6,200 
Wyoming’ .<..5). «sides ys ate le oe 32 957 


WOMEN’S WAGES: If accurate statistics of 
men’s wages do not exist except for a few trades, 
women’s wages are still less known. Nothing 
that can be called statistics for very recent years 
exists. An investigation of woman and child 
labor in the United States now in progress will 
probably throw much light, but at present only 
hints can be given from various sources. A 
Report of the Census for Women at Work (1907) 
gives only their occupations and numbers. For 
earlier years we have more information. 

According to Dr. Carroll D. Wright, women’s 
wages in the cotton factories of New England 
averaged in 1831 from $2.20 to $2.60 per week; 
in 1880 the average for women ranged 
as high as $6.37, and in 1890 in the 
entire U. S. it was $553: ranging 
from $3.21 to $6.42. he average 
annual wages for women clerks in the U. S. for 
all industries was, in 1890, $462; $890 for men. 
Women operatives received $276. : 
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According to Mr. Wright (in the report of the 
Commissioner of Labor for 1889), the following 
was the weekly average earnings of women in 
industries in various cities: 


Average 
CITIES weekly ° 
earnings 

RT AD SVC REI tise 0d Bh co oR ota oaeners a, eeetNe See aS $4.05 
PEELE arEiCiEe weenie cn cr Stic tr aRae ase oan aie eee hiae 4.18 
OS COLE ete ee teat oe ca eae, sn renee 5.64 
Brooklyn dress ohn aoe e fe cecate ave 5.76 
Buffalo. 4.27 
Charleston. 4.22 
Chicago... 5.74 
Cincinnati. 4.59 
Cleveland.... 4.63 
Indianapolis. 4.67 
Louisville. . 4-51 
Newark..... 5.10 
New Orleans. 4.31 
New York... 5.85 
Philadelphia. 5.34 
Providence. . ast 
Richmond fees cre. - < 3-93 
Sie EASUIS EINE tie cle apstarora a simase ne xO 
Spee 329 Lo: a ee 6.02 
DAME PPANCISCO Me ok ui. FP eimiardlale ciels @ bis’ slels ip -a¥otaleve stele 6.91 
SAGSP ORG ope tes hace yenietie Oe ei iecasegela o's seutvors 6.11 
NPLATE S12 oe Pee RE pee Mt Sina, eR eRe i aE 4.99 
NSU FSH ah OS ae eet cr eer Meseaie i ey 5.24 


The report adds: 


Much is heard at the present time of the very low wages 
paid working women. It must be clear that they do not 
rise, on the average, above $5 per week, or $5.24, as indicated 
by this report. The summary by cities, Table XXX, on 
pages 530 and 531, would seem to indicate that the majority 
are in receipt of fair wages, when the whole body of working 
women is considered; but 373 earn less than $100 a year, and 
quite a large number (1,212) earn from $100 to $150 a year; 
that is, the earnings of these women, distributed by weeks 
over the whole year, do not amount to more than $2 or $3 
per week. These are the great exceptions, but the figures 
tell a sad story, and one is forced to ask how women can live 
on such earnings. 


Part vii. of the twentieth report of Massa- 
chusetts Labor Bureau, 1889, says: 


Of the whole number of persons in industry, 73.97 per 
cent were single and 26.03 per cent were married. Of the 
males, 67.69 per cent were single and 32.31 per cent were 
married. f the females, 88.29 per cent were single and 
11.71 per cent were married. In 1885 as compared with 
1875, the increase in married females was 39.64 per cent. 

The females in industry considered were at least 10 years 
of age. Those from 10 to 13 years of age formed 0.13 per 
cent of the total; from 14 to 19 years of age, 23.19 per cent; 
from 20 to 29 years of age, 41.08 per cent; from 30 to 39 years 
of age, 15.05 percent; 40 years of age and over, 20.55 percent. 

Of the total female population from 10 to 13 years of 
age, 0.55 per cent were engaged in gainful pursuits; from 

14 to 19 years of age, 61.11 per cent; from 

5 20 to 29 years of age, 59.77 per cent; from 30 

Condition to 39 years of age, 30.44 per cent; from 4o to 

49 years of age, 22.58 per cent; from 50 to 59 

years of age, 19.79 per cent; from 60 to 79 

years of age, 21.80 per cent; 80 years of age and over, 15.84 
per cent; those whose ages were unknown, 45 per cent. 

More than one fifth of the women engaged in gainful 
pursuits in Massachusetts in 1885 were unemployed for a 
greater or less period during the year. 

The figures given and comparisons made in relation to 
births, marriages, and deaths show conclusively that the 
presence of women in industry has not decreased the number 
of births or marriages, nor increased the number of deaths, 
for fifty cities and towns, having large percentages of women 
at work, with 64.39 per cert of the total population, had 69.99 
per cent of the total number of births, 69.18 per cent of the 
whole number of marriages, and but 63.53 per cent of the 
total number of deaths. 

Of the whole number of women reporting, 6 were paid less 
than $25 per month; 88, $25 and under $50; 144, $50 and 
under $75; 88, $75 and under $100; 73, $100 and under 
$200; 2, $200 and under $300, and 2 a salary in excess of 
$300 per month. Forty-eight failed to answer the questions 
concerning compensation. 


According to ‘‘What Women Can. Earn” 
(1898), written by Miss Grace Dodge and others, 
the following are the ordinary city wages for girls 
and women: 
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In the manufacture of boots and shoes, $4.50 to 
$12; cotton goods (spinners), $3 to $6; (weavers), 
$3.75 to $8; for typesetters, $6 to $12; the silk 
industry, $4.50 to $7.50; woolen manufacturing, 
$3 to $o. 

In the great stores, salesgirls, $4 to $5; cash 
girls, $2 to $3; saleswomen, $8 to $10. See also 
statistics on page 1,290. 

Women’s wages in Europe are much lower. 
(For Great Britain, see WoMAN’s Economic Post- 
TION IN GREAT BriTarn). In France, according 
to M. Le Comte d’Haussonville, in the preface 
to M. Gibon’s ‘‘Employés et Ouvriéres,”’ girls’ and 
women’s wages are rarely over three to four 
francs per day (sixty to eighty cents). In some 
establishments they are said to be as low as thirty 
cents per day. In Germany women in factories, 
stores, and in domestic service are carefully pro- 
tected and their wages are rising, yet often still 
very low. In the sweated home industries in 
Berlin and elsewhere, they receive often as low 
as two or three cents per hour. 


WOODRUFF, CLINTON ROGERS: Secretary 
of the National Municipal League; born 1868, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, college and law departments. From 
1897 to 1900 member of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature; in 1903 was special investigator, with the 
Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, in the Indian Terri- 
tory; in 1906 appointed by Governor Penny- 
packer registration commissioner. Since 1894 
Mr. Woodruff has been actively identified with 
the movement for the improvement of municipal 
conditions in the United States; served as secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Municipal League and 
later as its counsel; has also served as secretary 
of the National Municipal League since its forma- 
tion in 1894; has been actively and officially as- 
sociated with the American Civic Association, 
Electoral Reforms Committee, and various other 
bodies engaged in the work of improving munic- 
ipal conditions. Author of the ‘‘ Personal Regis- 
tration,’’ amendment to the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania. A frequent contributor to the current 
periodicals, and editor of the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
National Municipal League.’’ Address: 703 North 
American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOODS, ROBERT ARCHEY: Head of South 
End House, Boston; born, Pittsburg, Pa., 1865; 
graduated at Amherst College, 1886. Studied at 
Andover Seminary, 1886-90. Resident of Toyn- 
bee Hall, London, 1890. One of the founders 
in 1891 of the social settlement called Andover 
House, now the South End House, of which he 
was appointed head worker, a position he has 
since continuously occupied. Lecturer on sociol- 
ogy at Andover Seminary, 1890-96; since then 
lecturer at Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Woods has taken part in many 
movements for the betterment of human con- 
ditions, municipal, social, economic, industrial. 
One of his most important services has been the 
editing of ‘‘The City Wilderness’? and ‘‘Amer- 
icans in Process,’ two volumes of social studies 
made by himself and fellow-workers at the South 
End House. He welcomes all well-considered 
experiments toward democratizing industry and 
culture. Author: ‘‘English Social Movements.” 
Address: 20 Union Park, Boston. 


WOOLLEY, JOHN GRANVILLE: Temperance 
teformer; born Collinsville, Ohio, 1850; gradu- 
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ated from Wesleyan University, Ohio, 1871; 
A.M., 1873; attended Law School University of 
Michigan, 1872; admitted to the bar in Supreme 
Court of Illinois, 1874; admitted to practise in 
United States Supreme Court, 1885; practised 
in New York City, 1886; in 1888 entered lecture 
field, and has since spoken on the subject of 
prohibition of the liquor traffic in the principal 
English-speaking cities of the world. In 1899 be- 
came editor of The New Voice; in 1900 was nom- 
inee of Prohibition Party for President of the 
U. S. Mr. Woolley considers the traffic in al- 
coholic drinks the greatest question in practical 
politics, financially, industrially, morally, and be- 
lieves it to be a question not only for the police 
power of the states, but also for the police power 
of the federal government in the District of 
Columbia, the territories, and the islands; and in 
the use of the taxing power in the Department 
of Internal Revenue. Author: ‘‘Seed’’; ‘‘The 
Sower’’; “Civilization by Faith”’; ‘‘The Christian 
Citizen”; ‘‘A Lion Hunter.’’ Address: 5535 
Cornell Avenue, Chicago. 


WOOLMAN, JOHN: Philanthropist, abolition- 
ist; born Northampton, West Jersey, 1720. His 
youth was spent on a farm, and he lived by the 
labor of his hands, chiefly as a tailor. Began his 
public ministry at Mount Holly, N. J., about 1742 
by teaching poor and neglected children. Asa 
Friend (or Quaker) he spent much of his time 
traveling and preaching. In a tract, “‘On the 
Keeping of Negroes” (two parts, 1753-1862), 
he pointed out the dangers of slavery. In 1772 
he visited England, and died at York, in that 
year, of smallpox. Channing considered his 
‘‘Journal’’ the purest and sweetest of autobiogra- 
phies. The ‘ Journal”’ has been published with 
an introduction by the poet Whittier. 


WOOLSEY, THEODORE DWIGHT: Former 
president of Yale College; born New York, 1801; 
graduated at Yale College in 1820. Read law 
in Philadelphia; studied theology at Princeton; 
was tutor at Yale, 1823-25; studied languages 
abroad, 1827-30; was elected professor of Greek 
at Yale in 183x and president in 1846; resigned 
in 1871. Author: ‘‘ An Introduction to the Study 
of International Law”’ (1860); ‘‘An Essay on D1- 
vorce and Divorce Legislation”’ (1869); ‘‘ Politi- 
cal Science’ (1877); “‘Communism and Social- 
ism’’ (1879). Died in 1889. 


WORKING WOMEN’S CLUBS: A _ working 
woman’s club or society is an organization formed 
among busy young women and girls to secure, by 
cooperation, education, opportunities of social 
intercourse, and the development of higher and 
nobler aims in life. They are non-sectarian and 
self-governing, and they endeavor as far as pos- 


sible to meet their own expenses by means of fees, ~ 


entertainments given by the members, sale of 
articles made in classes, or by good business man- 
agement in the subletting of club rooms. 

In most cases girls are admitted who have 
passed the age of fourteen. Some require the 
indorsement of a club member for admission, 
others welcome freely all newcomers, believing 
that the general intelligence and serious purpose 
of the other members will exclude the unworthy. 

The fees in clubs vary from ten cents to twenty- 
five cents a month, while in some clubs yearly 
fees of $1 or $1.50 are preferred. 

Evita M. Howes. 
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WORKMEN’S SECRETARIATES: Legal aid 
bureaus in Germany, organized and managed by 
working men. 

The Social Democrats early saw the vast ad- 
vantage which the new laws, particularly those 
on imperial insurance, gave their comrades, and 
the more intelligent among them studied these 
laws not only with a view for their own benefit, 
but for that of their fellow workers. These men 
gave their free evenings to the instruction of their 
comrades in points of law, to advise them in par- 
ticular cases, etc. The work soon grew to such 
dimensions in the larger cities, that permanent 
secretaries had to be appointed to attend to the 
manifold duties of the office, and to devote their 
whole time to it. 

The usefulness of these bureaus may be in- 
ferred from the fact that thirty-two of them re- 
ported 195,679 visitors and advice given on 197,- 
927 subjects on different aspects of law in a single 
year. One bureau of Cologne advised 14,824 
people in 1904. A further proof of the impor- 
tance of this institution is the fact that a Central 
Workmen’s Secretariate was established in Berlin, 
April 1, 1903, as a sort of clearing-house for the 
numerous local bureaus. They have rapidly 
grown in number, as they have extended their 
sphere of usefulness. The Roman Catholics had 
sixty-two in 1905; the Protestants have fewer. 
The most numerous, running into several hun- 
dreds, are those of the Social Democrats. The 
first one was established in Nuremberg, 1891; it 
worked so well that the Social Democrats saw in 
it a powerful weapon for benefiting their com- 
rades, and for making propaganda for their parti- 
zan politics, that they have created new ones in 
every industrial center, altho advice is usually 
given free to all comers, whether trade-unionists 
of the Social Democratic type, of other associa- 
tions, or not union men at all. 


WORLD’S YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, THE: To Great Britain is due 
the credit of having the first organization which 
bore the name Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation. 

This was founded in 1884. And out of that 
root has grown the mighty tree whose branches 
now throw their protecting shade over Europe, 
America, Africa, Asia, and even far-off Australasia. 

It is a comprehensive work, yet one neither 
unpractical nor impossible, as the present number 
of 7,000 branches in nearly every country of the 
civilized world will show. Each country has the 
responsibility of arranging its own details, and 
modifying or adjusting details to the local condi- 
tions, but the fourfold aim and symmetrical de- 
velopment is everywhere kept in view. Such a 
work can justly claim the interest and coopera- 
tion of women of all ranks and conditions. 

The central point around which all work cen- 
ters is an Institute or a Home. Here the four- 
fold work—physical,. intellectual, social, and 
spiritual—is done. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. G. W. Campbell 
(president), Mrs. J. H. Tritton, the Hon. E. Kin- 
naird (vice-presidents), Miss Morley (treasurer), 
Miss Clarissa H. Spencer (general secretary), 
Miss Ethel Stevenson (corresponding secretary). 
Office: 26, George Street, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, 


WRIGHT, CARROLL DAVIDSON: Former 


United States Commissioner of Labor; president 
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of Clark College, Worcester, Mass.; born 1840; 
educated in common schools and academy of 
Washington, N. H., high school at Reading, 
Mass., academies at Alstead, N. H., and Ches- 
ter, Vt.; taught school in Langdon, N. H., and 
other places. Aug., 1862, enlisted as private 
in Fourteenth Regiment, New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers; was promoted in 1863 to the adju- 
tancy, and in 1864 to the colonelcy of the regi- 
ment; on account of ill health resigned in March, 
1865. Studied law, was admitted to the bar in 
Keene, N. H.; began practise in Boston, Mass., 
1867; elected to state Senate of Massachusetts 
for the terms of 1872-73. In June, 1873, he was 
appointed chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor of Massachusetts; in Jan., 1885, U. S 
Commissioner of Labor, holding that position 
until 1905. By special act of Congress in 1893 
was designated by the president to close up the 
eleventh census, and served in that capacity until 
1897. Served as member and recorder of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt in 1902; 1902 elected presi- 
dent of Clark College, Worcester, Mass.; univer- 
sity lecturer at Harvard, Johns Hopkins, North- 
western, Illinois, and has lectured at Dartmouth. 
For ten years was on the faculty of the Catholic 
University of America, and served for several 
years on the faculty of the George Washington 
University at Washington. Mr. Wright believed 
that political economy should be enriched by 
dealing with ethical questions; and that all social 
reform grows out of new conditions, and must be 
treated from an evolutionary standpoint, ethics 
prevailing in the treatment. He was the author 
of a number of books on industrial and social 
subjects as ‘‘Industrial Evolution of the U. S.” 
(1887); ‘‘Outline of Practical Sociology’’ (1899); 
“Ethical Phases of the Labor Question”’; ‘‘The 
Battles of Labor’’ (1896); and many pamphlets 
on social and economic topics; he also prepared 
some sixty volumes of official statistics. He died 
in I1g09. * 


WYCKOFF, WALTER AUGUSTUS: Professor 
of political economy; born Mainpuri, India, 1865; 
was graduated from Princeton University, 1888; 
post-graduate work Princeton, 1888-89; the 
following year studied and traveled abroad; in 
1891, that he might study at close range the 
sociological and economic conditions of wage- 
earners in America, he became a wage-earner 
himself, and during a period of eighteen months 
lived by day’s labor and worked his way from 
Connecticut to California; spent 1893-94 as pri- 
vate tutor, and traveled twice around the world. 
Appointed social science fellow, Princeton, 1894; 
lecturer on sociology, 1895; assistant professor 
of political economy, 1898; member of American 
Economic Association and American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. In economics 
Mr. Wyckoff is a conservative; in social reform, 
a liberal. Author of ‘‘The Workers—the East’’; 
“The Workers—the West”; ‘‘A Day with a 
Tramp, and Other Days.’’ Address: Princeton, 
NEE 


WYCLIF, JOHN: Wyclif, the great English re- 
former, never lost himself in purely political 
affairs. It was only in matters of a mixed eccle- 
siastical and political kind that he concerned 
himself. His one absorbing aim was to reform 
the Church and purify it by leading back toa 
condition of apostolic poverty. Yet while his 
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conclusions were immediately concerned with 
the ecclesiastical situation, they have a soci- 
ological. bearing and show even a socialistic 
tendency. 

In his strictures against Church endowments 
and papal disabilities imposed on those who with- 
held their goods from the Church, his main point 
is that no man can grant anything to another 
and to his descendants in perpetuity, since pos- 
session and the right to possess depend upona 
man’s being in a state of grace. The argument 
seems to be an accommodated one, growing out 
of his championship of the nation’s independence 
of the Roman hierarchy, for he arrives straight- 
way at the conclusion that if the Church fail in 
its duty the temporal lords may deprive it of 
its temporal possessions, the judgment of such 
failure lying not with the theologian but with 
the civil politician.* Nevertheless this position 
is the groundwork of his Latin treatises entitled 
“De Dominio Divino,” ‘‘On the Lordship of 
rad and “De Civili Dominio,” ‘‘On Civil Lord- 
ship.” 

In these two works his thesis is that lordship 
depends upon service. Here we find the princi- 
ple of the dependence of the individual soul upon 
God alone, which distinguishes Wyclif’s from any 
other system of the Middle Ages and which strikes 
at the heart of privilege. He maintains that 
no one in mortal sin has any right to any gift of 
God. He adopts the doctrine of Augustine, 
who had said, ‘‘Sin is nothing and men when they 
sin become nothing,’”’ and he argues that as sin- 
ners are really nothing, they of course can pos- 
sess nothing. Such possession as the wicked 
have is not possession at all, but they only occupy 
for a time that which they have unrighteously 
usurped or stolen from the righteous, who are 
lord of all things. Even when the righteous are 
afflicted in this life, they still have true posses- 
sion of the whole universe, inasmuch as ‘‘all 
things work together for good’”’ to them. 

Wyclif transfers this conception from the relig- 
ious to the political sphere. The rank which a 
man has in the eyes of God must involve his rank 
in the eyes of men. He pursues his doctrine to 
the logical conclusion that as there are many right- 
eous, and each is lord of the universe, all goods 
must necessarily be held in common. He avows 
this doctrine of community without doubt or 
hesitation. And yet from several guarded sen- 
tences it would appear that he does not favor a 
communistic reorganization of society for the 
eee but only looks forward to it as a future 
ideal. 

The possibility of mischief under such teach- 
ings is very apparent. It is not for man to judge 
against man, since the personal equation is never 
to be depended on. The rich man will accept 
his prosperity as evidence that he is righteous, 
as with the ancient Jews. The poor man very 
easily arrives at the conclusion that he is the 
only righteous man and that the possessing 
classes are unrighteous and therefore may be de- 
prived of their lordship. Wyclif recognized this 
danger and warns against the resort to force 
except it be likely to put an end to tyranny. 
And yet while it seems certain that Wyclif 
had no connection with the Peasants’ War, and 
that he sincerely deprecated it, it is more than 
probable that John Ball and Wat Tyler found 
justification for the outbreak they headed in the 
teachings of the great divine. 

Paut Moore STRAYER. 


Young Men’s 
Zueblin, Charles 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION: 
Formed (London) 1844, under the leadership in 
England of Sir George Williams, and in North 
America of the North American International 
Committee (1854); on a specific Christian basis, 
its object is the physical, mental, social, and 


spiritual benefit (a) of its members, (b) of young: 


men in general, (c) of boys, the young men of 
to-morrow. Associations in the world, 8,332, of 
which 1,868 are in North America. The total 
membership of these North American associa- 
tions is 405,789; they occupy 552 buildings of 
their own, valued at $30,857,430. They have 
36,293 young men as students in evening edu- 
cational classes, 153,473 in their physical de- 
partments, and nearly 74,478 in Bible classes. 
They employ 2,339 general secretaries and other 
paid officials, and expended last year for current 
expenses—local, state, and international—$s5,- 
314,028. North America contains approximately 
one quarter of the total number of associations 
in the world, one half of the total membership, 
three quarters of the total number of employed 
officers, and three quarters of the total value of 
buildings and equipment. This statement of the 
relative standing of the American movement is 
essential to the recognition of its real position of 
leadership, a leadership also signally manifested 
in the extension of its work to non-Christian 
lands in other continents. Jnternational Com- 


ZACHER, GEORGE: Director of Imperial 
Statistical Department; born 1854, Kénigsberg, 
East Prussia. Traveled for the purpose of social 
study in Europe and America in the years 1887, 
1906-7, and 1904, and in the years 1895, 1903 and 
1905 made special journeys to Africa for the 
purpose. Has written many articles on concil- 
iation and arbitration, strikes and lockouts, out- 
of-work insurance, etc. Dr. Zacher believes 
that social reform, if it is to be successful, must be 
based upon the combination of self-help and State 
aid; private initiative and State interference. 
Author: ‘‘Working Men’s Movement and Social 


Reform in Germany’’; ‘‘Guide for Women’s In- 
surance in Germany’’; ‘‘Die Arbeiter Versich- 
erung im Auslande”’; “‘Handwérterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften.’’ Address: W. I. Pots- 


damer Strasse 134a, Berlin, Germany. 


ZOAR: The communistic settlement of Zoar 
was founded in 1817 by a sect from Wtrttem- 
berg, in Germany, called Separatists. The 
communistic element, however, was an after- 
thought, only dating from 1819. Objection to 
war and to'the formalities of the established re- 
ligion, coupled with a warm welcome from the 
Quakers of Philadelphia, seem to have drawn 
them from Germany. Joseph Baumeler was their 
main leader till his death in 1853. They allowed 
marriage, maintained family life, and seemed 
broader in their religious views than most of 
the German communistic sects of America. Ac- 
cording to Professor Ely’s ‘‘The Labor Move- 
ment in America”’ (1886), they then owned sev- 
eral thousand acres of land, had several manu- 
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mittee, office No. 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, 
New York. General Secretary, Richard C. Morse. 
This committee is the general executive of the 
associations of North America. It consists of 
fifty-four representative Christian laymen and 
employs a force of fifty secretaries in the home 
and fifty in the foreign field. In conjunction 
with thirty-six state and provincial committees 
it has promoted every phase of work just de- 
scribed, and has been a leading factor in extend- 
ing the movement among railroad and other 
industrial men, students, soldiers, sailors, and ne- 
groes. World’s Committee, office No. 3 rue Gen- 
eral Durant, Geneva, Switzerland. General Secre- 
tartes, C. Fremoud and C. Phildius. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION (see also Wortp’s Y. W. C.A.): In the 
United States, the organization was formed 1858 
as the ‘Ladies’ Christian Union.” By 1871 
there were thirty Y. W. C. A.’s in the U. S., and 
an International Board was developed. In 1886 
another national organization was started under 
the same name with the special object of es- 
tablishing Y. W. C. A.’s in schools and colleges. 
In 1906 the two organizations came together. 
National President, Miss Grace H. Dodge; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Wm. Rossiter, 125 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York. 


facturing establishments, and property valued 
at $1,500,000, with a membership of 390 souls. 
They gradually grew however, smaller in number, 
and more like a rich corporation than a com- 
munity, till they finally dissolved as a com- 
munity in 1808. 


ZUEBLIN, CHARLES: Professor of sociology, 
University of Chicago; born Pendleton, Fade 
1866; educated in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania, Northwest- 
ern University (Ph.B., 1887), Yale University 
(D.B., 1889), and the University of Leipzig. 
Established, 1891, the Northwestern University 
Settlement in Chicago, and in the same year or- 
ganized the Chicago Society for University Exten- 
sion. In 1892 was appointed instructor in soci- 
ology in the University of Chicago. For several 
years thereafter specialized on English social 
questions, spending successive vacations in Great 
Britain. A member of the London Fabian So- 
ciety, with whose views he is in general sym- 
pathy. Early made the acquaintance of ethical 
culture lecturers and societies in England, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and America, and has lec- 
tured for many of the American societies; has 
also lectured in university extension from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast. During the last 
ten years has specialized in municipal sociology 
with special reference to American cities. Mr. 
Zueblin has written many articles and reviews 
for the sociological and economic journals. Au- 
thor: ‘‘American Municipal Progress’’; ‘‘A Dec- 
ade of Civic Development.” Address: Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
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Postal Savings 


ADDENDA 


i 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS: The system of 
savings banks conducted by various governments 
through the post office department. The institu- 
tion owes its origin to the difficulty of providing 
facilities for people of small means to keep their 
savings. It was found on investigation that 
England had 638 trustee banks in 1860—350 of 
which were open only a few hours of one day in 
the week, while 20 towns and 14 counties, each 
with over 10,000 population, had no savings 
facilities. . 

Since the adoption of postal savings banks by 
England in 1861, almost every civilized country 
has adopted the system, adapting it to its vary- 
ing needs and conditions. Germany inaugurated 

,at December, 1908; but the United States is still 
‘ without it. 

The contention of the advocates of postal 
savings banks is that in many localities the facil- 
ities for keeping savings safely are very limited, 

and too far removed to be easily 
t accessible. For instance, 98.4 per 

cent. of the savings banks deposits 

are made in 14 states of the Union, 
and only 1.6 per cent. in the other 32 states and 
territories; in some of the Western States the 
nearest savings bank is anywhere from 20 to 55 
miles distant—certainly not an inducement to 
any one to take the trouble to spend money and 
time for the sake of making a small deposit. In 
other localities with sufficient Savings banks 
easily accessible, the claim is made that a cer- 
tain class, particularly foreigners, do not trust 
private banks and either lose large sums by en- 
trusting their money to friends, so-called bank- 
ers, or hoard and hide it. In the former case 
much misery and ill-will is caused, e. g. in New 
York City where it is asserted, Italians, Hun- 
garians, Slavs, etc., lose annually about $1,000,- 
ooo in this way. In the latter case much money 
is withdrawn from circulation—thus interfering 
with business. For curing all of these evils, 
postal savings banks are advocated as a means 
to encourage savings in every part of the country 
—the 60,624 post offices reaching every section 
of the Union—and secure the safety of every 
dollar saved, since the U, S. Government enjoys 
the confidence of all citizens, which cannot be 
said of even the best private institution. The 
fact that many foreigners take out postal notes 
or money orders payable to themselves is cited 
as proof for this contention. The 40,000 post 
offices which are already money order offices, 
could serve at once as postal savings banks. The 
splendid results achieved in foreign countries, 
e. g., England, Austria, France, etc., are pointed 
out as proofs that the system is practicable at 


Argumen 


comparatively low cost to the depositors, and 
free to the government. 

The objectors to the establishing of postal 
savings banks claim: That they will greatly add 
to the work of the already overburdened post 
offices; the savings would constitute a debt on the 
part of the state, which it might not be able to 
meet in times of panic when most of the money 
would be called for; the money thus collected in 
all parts of the country would inevitably seek 
investment and would consequently drift to the 
large centers like New York to help speculators; 
the government—owing to the lack of govern- 
ment banks—could not prevent this concentra- 
tion, and would be unable to prevent its causing 
panics. The Western and Southern States have 
so few savings banks now, because these terri- 
tories have no idle money, and are largely bor- 
rowers for all kinds of new enterprises: they 
would necessarily be competitors of private 
savings banks and enter a domain which would 
be foreign to the state. 

The plan outlined by a bill in Congress, April 
17, 1908, endeavored to meet these objections. It 
provides for depositing the money in the national 
banks nearest to the place where the money was 
received; the government would charge the na- 
tional banks 2.25 per cent, deduct 0.25 per cent 
for expenses, and pay depositors 2 per cent; there 
would be no competition with private savings 
banks since they pay from 3 to 4 per cent on 
deposits; on the contrary, postal Savings de- 
positors would serve as feeders and educators of 
the people for the private savings banks owing 
to the former’s lower rate of interest and stop- 
ping of all interest on all sums exceeding $500. 
The overburdening of the post office with work 
could easily be met by extra clerks paid out of the 
earnings. 

It is estimated that about $500,000,000, now 
hidden in various ways, would be brought into 
circulation. 


Savincs Banks Deposits IN 1907 ! 


New. England) (6 states):¥:......+-......... $1,257,537,895 
NG WV Orkney pest a ntvn. Rane, ee 


1,378,232,780 
92,631,487 
160,638,670 
78,469,584 
53,930,291 
181,361,054 
132,748,558 
254,095,083 


In 14 states (98.4 per cent.)................ $3,590,245,402 


n remaining 32 states and all territories (1.6 
PER COM bay ae spire. iets lid iia Moc ahice fe 70,308,543 
PROTA Nar satclecte tie se cae See, te ee $3,660,553,945 


! Annual Report of Postmaster General of U. S., 1908. 
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PostaL SAvINGS STATISTICS 
Gountry: Established. 

AUSTRIA 1883 1907 1898. 
WEPOSIS Sars ek ME cs lore anata rears $44,434,421.00 $24,076,951.00 
Demosttoraie fdas cn oysters = ae avagec tle ana arete ie a a 2,064,403 1,318,626 
Average: TLOldin gg se «sets se oie riches + ¢ in 21.52 18.26 

BELGIUM 1869 1907 ; 

DS pOSttSsdisiaah eel te rote eeachae aachars ett sities elaceney $162,840,157.00 $109,006,400.00 
DEPOSITORS.. cassis atte. sates ae aia eee ole tas 2,528,207 1,515,000 
(Asveta ge ELOLGITIGO oe © excie eee ceete tel Oren 64.41 71.95 

FRANCE 1882 1906 
TIEDOSIES cine ooteusaeneticeked ote oaths Peaste sa cote ePstsee sapere $258,374,735.00 $168,879,128.00 
PIEPOSLONG Sa cca ee Saete ke aha eietk oa CNS eee 4,794,874 3,010,198 
Aspetage ELOlGIng seers oe nies oe Salen esnaterenele 53-89 56.10 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 1861 1907 
DDODOSIES oer tee trae ate ane oe na Reece ie $766,474,125.00 $599,280,758.00 
DEPOStOLS sce: etna ne sialere a ea me aera os 10,692,555 7,630,502 
Average LOL o tice aerate cies Sevase he aries 71.68 78.53 

ITALY 1876 i907 
DEDOSItS + o.ceelereis tome cok <e m ee $273,702,695.00 $110,072,639.00 
De pOmtors 5 icacd< Geiser en ete yo euripae wreatae atierees 4,904,714 3,302,064 
Average Holding............. dhe arte aheea eles Ie 55.80 83:<33 

HOLLAND 1881 1907 
DA DOSIDS re nated ore eerie sie kta tal ot atoll or eaahal eran $58,489,392.00 $28,144,884.00 
Depositors. as. taccigite + wilh Gh ese eye eat 1,336,846 693,228 
Asvenaive vOldwno% cn cia awa alate sie ase Sieualen sre 43.75 40.60 

Russia 1889 June 30, 1908 
Deposits: 5 vepes: cueeae tener Symi eehelaks acl r ea neue PhS PAE YS $130,721,935.00 $42,800,963 .00 
DepositorS,.aF. esha 'scepdge aces averere gre ieyevouatete ates ae Se | eee el | Serra er 653,470 
Average Holding 2c <Vieiiscs base etic aese ears eee neat Cente irene 65.47 

JAPAN 1875 1907 
Danasits..tecoeaG Mises tek eee ntact one ee i $46,275,300.00 $10,940,327.00 
DE POSHOTSrincrone tin cue take a/re 2 ae neere oe 8,013,193 1,239,057 
Average: Toldisig 40 sc hve beter ents shinee meee: S177 8.91 

New ZEALAND 1867 1907 
WED OSTES:. (orev 2 crete ticiera shes stece tere Saree eichatns eer $56,077,799 .00 $24,126,993 .00 
DE pOsitors Wa Peoe es elearebrcree cts 310;783 169,968 
Average Flokdin ge: oie aie avers use slots cpete ela ie) feet 175.39 141.95 

CANADA 1868 1907 
Déposites.3.o< teks acres cates pe on renee. $47,452,957.00 $34,480,938.00 
Pepositors: } «2s seis Sis Sth ates ee ee lee eae 167,285 142,289 
Average Holding 5ccicc oi sisu occ cstie ear eie ae 283.67 242.47 

HUNGARY 1886 1907 
De pOStts $e. sie neiyavayera sate sly eta token ta ean $18,044,220.00 $5,368,784.00 
PVEDOSILOUS pinks cxon- Ward ne elsiatoiiey eerie eae: 648,652 337,936 
Poverage Folding. F5-ciac sc etetaty aie erancarea ese eieine 27.82 15.89 

SWEDEN 1884 1907 
WEDOSItS PS nscalaxes <u Giniateavemal: tiers lebeeatsean trees $14,498,185.001, $17,161,004.00 
DY Jojo) Loh ny aan 6 OTR GO d De. Ane SC oho. 6 odis 569,155 535,305 
Average: Holding. 4. 2eaantes caiew aint eee 25.47 32.06 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 1906 1907 
PJETIOSUES ves vec cist alese te ached oaths oyetats ere Pama $255,050.00 | "Santee 
Depositorse 2. 2 shea Mees Sate cto ere eae 2,676 | 9| 2 Seen 
Average Holdingyacn access faeces ane ie TXI877 «st eee 

1 r9006. 
REVENUE, INTERNAL AND CUSTOMS: highest revenue. For instance, ‘‘spirits’’ paid 


Revenues derived by the United States Govern- 
ment from taxation of the manufacture of certain 
articles, and from that of the importation of a 
great variety of others. The manufacture and 
sale of malt and spirituous beverages, tobacco, 
stamps and special articles form the principal 
source of income under internal revenue. 

The U.S. have levied this tax at various times, 
altho intermittently, e. g. in 1794, 1800, 1813-17. 
The system gained a permanent footing in 1862, 
varying since only in the amount and in the kind 
of articles on which it was imposed. The tax 
imposed on alcoholic beverages of all kinds and on 
tobacco is the most important, and yields the 


$156,336,901 in 1907; fermented liquors, $59,- 
567,818; tobacco, $51,811,069. (For details of 
tax on beverages see article ‘‘Liquor Traffic,”’ 
pp. 718 and 719.) The other articles taxed were 
playing cards—yielding $572,714 in 1907—and 
“miscellaneous’’ with $234,224 revenue. 
Customs duties were first levied by the U. S. 
in 1789, and have since been a large source of 
income to the government, frequently exceed- 
ing that from internal revenue. This was espe- 
cially the case during the years when a high 
tariff was imposed on imported goods. A table 
with full statistics will be found on the following 


page. 
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INTERNAL AND Customs REVENUES, 1867 to 1907: AMOUNTS COLLECTED AND EXPENSES OF COLLECTING 


(Statistical Abstract of U. S., 1907) 


INTERNAL REVENUE. * Customs REVENUE, 
Year Ended ~- - 
June 30— ’ ; i 
Revenue. Expenses of Collecting.! Revenue. Expenses of Collecting.? 
Dollars. Dollars. Per cent. Dollars. Dollars. Per cent 

PROTO ah lense Soto 266,027,537.43 7,335,029.81 2.77 176,417,810.88 5,703,979.01 3.26 
ROU MO TG en os woes Ae m2 2 0Kk 191,087,589.41 8,705,366.36 4.55 164,404,599.56 7,041,116.68 4.65 
SOS eae eee ee 158,356,460.86 269 596 EE 4.59 180,048,426.63 5,388,082.31 2.99 
aS PO aM eneuey | sve, Ral<c cle a ieirela''s 184,899,756.49 7,253,439.81 3.92 194,538,374.44 6,233,747.68 Q.26 
MO Pa MEPL cc ete a fe atee 0,0 ss 143,098,153 .63 7,593,714.17 5.30 206,270,408 .05 6,568,350.61 3.18 
Br ea ere nsrete als. loess co.s,/2- Kher cuwye 130,642,177.72 5,694,116.86 4.36 216,370,286.77 6,950,173.88 Biz 
aes Se eisai os te nbs on eee 113,729,314.14 5,340,230.00 4.09 188,089,522.70 7,077,864.70 3.76 
DB ZAN cles seo ecessinssi site 102,409,784 .90 4,509,976.05 4.40 163,103,833 .69 7,321,469 .94 4.49 
BESS FR ee atc rarnteds sonctaume teri: 110,007,493 .58 4,289,442.71 3.89 I157,167,722.35 7,028,521.80 4.47 
EO Orr oie tothe. ec tpss ha te tele a's 116,700,732.03 3,942,6013.72 3.38 148,071,984.61 6,704,858.09 4.53 
EO pete alerees ki Sodus hes hl ove 118,630,407 .83 3-550,943.85 2.99 130,956,493 .07 6,501,037.57 4.90 
ST Gers iccMels, arene vicie es I10,581,624.74 ,280,162.22 2.96 130,170,680. 20 5,826,974 .32 4.47 
Teepe er Cicro ei OEE Ee Rene eee 113,561,610.58 3,527,950.56 3.10 137,250,047.70 5,477,421.52 3.96 
Tesfke hs ois a. AlOk CCE Re 124,009,373 .92 3,057,105.10 2.95 186,522,0604.60 6,023,253.53 3.223. 
LOST 8,0 SCOR, cS Ee ae cae 135,264,385.51 4,327,793 -24 3.20 198,159,676.02 6,383,288.10 3.22 
FO Mat Serine Nace busi c 146,497,595-45 4,097,241.34 2.80 220,410,730.25 6,506,359.26 2.95 
Tie ok Si oyernl sthrti sca we phasis iets 144,720,368 .98 4,424,707 .39 3.06 214,700,496 .93 6,593,509.43 3.07 
PE ee wie wits sisie so hs ts 121,586,072.51 4,216,847 .26 3.47 195,067,489.70 6,709,485 .76 3-44 
Mesto Mee pei. 5, 2) svcls inci lait 112,498,725:54 3,853,035 .94 3.42 181,471,939.34 6,494,847.2 3.58 
DOR cee e ska Hea a ox 116,805,936.48 3,578,079.42 3.06 192,905,023.44 6,427,612.67 2.33 
POUT Mtier eis fal Avaverateleea sca 118,823,391.22 3,826,507 .98 3.022) 217,286,893 .13 6,855,801.74 3.76 
TOG ORE CPG io coer ice Che eeue aie 124,296,871.98 3,626,038.91 2.92 219,091,173 .63 7,156,187.77 3,27, 
IB89.%23)-53 Mares. Woh eects 130,881,513.92 33770,300. 72 2.88 223,832,741.69 7,030,487 .00 3.14 
HIS oherts sc AP OR arene a 142,606,705 .81 3,780,950.41 2.65 229,008,584.57 6,859,986 .09 2.98 
POOL deren ay icscle te oes 9, bck 145,086,249.44 4,003,485 .65 2.75 219,522,205 .23 6,964,367 .09 yea te 
MOG Rtete etal ns fee eserkts va oa ce I53,971,072.57 3,879,082 .31 2.52 177,452,964.15 6,646,276.05 3.74 
ESO gets ca tisits, eo kciols Cisne 161,027,623 .93 4,144,927.02 2.57 203,355,016.73 6,756,790.98 3:32 
RSS pata ieee tent sarah ys a ete cnr I47,III 232.81 3,749,029.22 2.55 131,818,530.62 6,791,872.86 5.15 
CC eee eee eae 143,421,672.02 3,754,935-45 2.62 1§2,158,617.45 6,7360,690.92 4.43 
BOO a i eristas es ie a tise 146,762,864.74 3,846,887 .55 2.62 160,021,751.67 7,237,796.40 4.52 
T8907 d55 <2 A eee 146,688,574.29 3,606,798 .85 2.40 176,554,126.65 7,075,372.05 4.01 
ESS te olsalo a0) ais wigt a0 170,900,641.49 3,705,256.95 2.59 149,575,002.35 7,152,276.58 4.78 
Tati otc, 5 CCI MS Oe aa eee 273,437,161.51 4,350,543 .05 1.59 206,128,481.75 7,301,562.83 3-57 
BG OO Mamata arelsialeisir isis se fox 295,327,926.76 4,440,318.98 ot Sik 233,164,871.16 7,407,092.48 3.20 
WOM Ney aiagahetsys a «we <a aie 307,180,663 .77 4,404,986.68 1.43 238,585,455 .99 7,713,418 .82 3.2 

BGO Berta siete anes; secs ase nie 271,880,122.10 4,300,144.97 1.60 , 254,444,708.19 7,967,472.89 3.13 
EGOA SOs kei saloapeeisie 230,810,124.17 4,496,479.28 1.94 284,479,581.81 8,468,710.19 2.98 
EO ALe MeO Cele ISIN suse ae) 0 232,904,119.45 4,507,867 .83 1.94 261,274,564.81 8,665,636.37 3.132 
RG Gee tare salwiie a0 sv Ses 5 234,095,740.85 4,338,184.70 1.85 261,798,856.91 9,115,499.44 3.48 
CTOs Sica Connie s OR nee 249,150,212.91 4,391,060.65 r.76 300,251,877.77 8,997,669.41 3.00 
DOG T Musteieis Wia,'su0./8 ai" sere a &: < 269,666,772.85 4,641,169.95 re 332,233,362.70 9,436,752.68 2s 


1 The cost of collecting the internal revenue embraces the following items: Salaries and expenses of collectors, including 
pay of as dei collectors, clerks, etc., and including expenses incident to enforcing the provisions of law taxing oleomar- 
garine; salaries and expenses of revenue agents, surveyors of distilleries, gaugers, storekeepers, and miscellaneous expenses; 
paper for internal-revenue stamps, and expenses of detecting and punishing violations of internal-revenue laws. 

2 The expenses of collecting the revenue from customs includes all sums drawn from the appropriation made by Congress 
for that purpose. The money is expended for salaries, rents, labor in weighing, gauging, and measuring imported merchan- 
dise, revenue boatmen, repairs, and other expenses incident to rented buildings, stationery, and the traveling expenses of 
special agents, but does not include expenditures for revenue cutters, fuel, lights, water, furniture, janitors, etc., for buildings 
owned by the Government, nor expenditures for erecting new buildings, all of which are paid for from specific appropria- 
tions made for those purposes. 

The expenses of collecting internal and customs revenue do not include the expenditures for salaries, etc., incident to 
auditing these accounts in the Departments at Washington. 
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